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Fruit  Buds  in  Pennsylvania .  247 

Fruit  Development  Studies  .  536 

Fruit  Folks,  Hudson  Val’ey .  109 

Fruit  Grower,  Statistical 

Information  for  .  195 

Fruit  Growers,  New  England...  4 
Fruit  Growers.  N.  Y..  What 

They  are  Thinking  About.  166.  172 
Fruit  Growing  American,  Saga  of 

574,  594 

Fruit  Growing.  Bud  Sports  .  204 

Fruit  Growing  in  England  .  204 

Fruit  Growing,  Russia  Is 

Interested  in  .  662 

Fruit,  Small,  Planting  .  683 

Fruit  Trees,  Dwarf  .  432 

Fruit  Value  in  Canada  Increased  414 

Fruit  Varieties  .  319 

Fruit  Varieties  for  Planting  .  . .  354 

Fruits,  Drying  .  730 

Fuel.  Trees  Cut  for  .  63 

Fur  Crop  of  Canada  .  51T 
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Game  Law  Fine.  Disposition  of..  700 

Game  Preserves  Iincrease  .  44 

Garden  Compost  .  579 

Garden,  Florver,  Inexpensive ....  124 

Garden,  In  the  .  576 

Garden  Notes.  Ohio  .  178 

Garden,  Old,  Reconstruction  of..  431 

Garden  Planning  for  1934 .  105 

Garden,  Planting  a  Cutting .  219 

Garden  Snot,  Notes  from  .  551 

Garden.  Vegetable.  Fall  Work  in  551 
Gardener’s  Handbook  by  L.  H. 

Bailey  .  320 

Gardeners.  Professional,  Science 

Course  for  .  552 

Garfield,  Charles,  W.,  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  .  665 

Garfield,  C.  W.,  About  .  689 

Garfield,  C.  W.,  Reminiscences 

From  .  595 

Gate,  Self -opening,  Wanted....  616 

Geese,  Old  .  367 

Geese.  Wild,  Come  .  375 

Genealogists,  Reliability  of .  262 

Genesee  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Notes  .  355 

Geneva.  N.  Y.  Experiment 

Station.  Dairy  Day,  at  .  501 

Gladacres’  Tenants  .  35 

Gladiolus,  Everybody's  Flower...  126 

G’obe  Company  .  234 

Goat’s  Milk  .  340 

Goats  for  Clearing  Land  .  712 

Goats  Protect  Sheep  .  10 
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Gold  and  Silver  Bugaboo  .  435 
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Ruling  .  662 
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Government  Relief,  N.  Y .  322 
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Grafting  Peaches  on  Plums .  336 

Grafting  Wax  .  359 

Grafting  Wax  and  Muslin  Strips  336 

Grain  and  Feed  Prices  .  284 
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Grapevines,  Thriftless  .  82 

Grass  Grew  All  Around  .  286 

Grass  Seed  for  Pasture  .  304 

Grasshopper  Survey.  Government.  180 

Grasshoppers.  Damage  from  ....  180 
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Green  Crops  in  Silo  a  Benefit...  558 
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Guernseys,  N,  Y,  State  .  691 
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Gypsy  Moth  Eenemy  .  44 
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Handicrafts  for  Girls  .  688 

Hard  Times  in  1787  .  442 

Hatching  Code  .  246 
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Hay,  Baling,  in  the  Feld  .  520 

Hay,  Cow  Pea,  Curing  .  531 

Kay  Crop,  Supplementing  .  413 

Hay  Show,  Burlington,  Vt .  64 

Hay,  Storing,  Curing  .  362 

Hay,  Weedy.  With  Nightshade.  533 

Hazards  of  the  Farm  .  558 
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Heard  at  the  Meetings  .  184 

Heating  Plant  Advice  .  304 

Heifer,  Sores  on  .  334 
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Hen,  Broody  .  64 

Hen.  Broody,  Breaking  Up .  398 

Hen  Cannibalism  .  589 

Hen,  laying,  Mortality  of .  64 

Hen,  Trespassing  .  304 

Hens,  Ailing  .  293 
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Hens.  Molting  .  721 

Hens  Quit  laying  .  589 
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Hens,  Savage  .  328 

Hens  Shake  Heads  .  632 
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layers  .  676 

Hens,  Whole  Corn  for  .  720 

Hens  With  Enlarged  Crops  .  443 

Hens  With  Probable 

Chickenpox  .  507 

Henhouse,  Building  .  139 

Herb  Gardens  and  Opportunities.  492 

Herd.  Run  of  .  646 

“Here  Are  My  People,”  by 

Arthur  J.  Burks  .  366 

Hero  Worship  . 537,  581 

High  School  Situation  .  556 

Hillside  Farm.  Mainie,  Notes....  395 

Hired  Man.  Request  for .  108 

Hobby,  Perennial .  374 

Hog,  Pork,  from  .  668 

Hog  Processing  Tax  . 623,  666 

Hig,  Sizable  .  185 

Hog  Tax  . 26,  64,  86,  130 

Hogs  and  F.eas  .  382 

Hogs,  Past  Markets  Affect 

Present  .  28 

Holidays,  Jewish  .  114 

Hollywood  Pictures  Undergoing 

Careful  Revision  .  498 

Holmland  Notes  . 178,  470 

Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Meet  184 
Holstein's  Work,  a  Nebraska.  .  .  583 
Home  Counties,  Conditions  and 

People  .  499 

Home  Garden,  What  About .  335 

Honesty  or  Moonwort  Plant .  517 

Honey,  Doctors  Look  at  .  11 

Honey,  Ohio  Farm  .  581 

Hop  Culture  in  New  York .  476 

Horse  Has  Bot-fly  .  288 

Horse.  Loose  Bowels  .  324 

Horse,  Pinto  .  400 

Horse.  Six  Hitches  in  N,  Y .  734 

Horse,  Thriftless  .  672 

Horse  With  Brittle  Hoofs  .  538 

Horse  With  Lump  on  Shoulder..  714 

Horse  With  Puff  on  Ankle .  585 

Horse  With  Thrush  .  538 

Horses,  Buying  Army  .  668 

Horses.  Canada  .  735 

Horses,  Demand  for  .  6 

Horses,  Epsom  Salts  for  Sore 

Shoulders  of  .  735 

Horticultural  Gossip 

200,  260.  282.  391,  494 
Horticultural  Notes,  Various....  576 

Horticulture.  Folk  Tales  of .  125 

House  Fly  Control  .  360 

Hunters.  Pheasant,  Overrun 

With  in  Central  New  York.  .  .  .  536 

Hunters,  Trespassing  .  366 

Hunting  Nuisance,  Rockland 

Co,,  N.  Y .  62 

Hypocrisy  or  Ignorance  .  205 

I 

In*ian  Country  to  Be  Stocked 

With  Animals  .  360 

Indiana  Farmer,  Letters  of 

532,  579,  718 

Indians  at  Work  .  103 

Insect,  Weed-killing  .  687 

“I  Fo  low  the  Road,”  by  Anna 

Byrd  Payson  .  432 

Ice  House,  Pracaical  .  60 

Idaho,  Notes  from  . 38,  411 

Improvements  Lacking  in  City 

and  Rural  Homes  .  580 

Independence  Day  Celebrated  .  .  478 

Insects  in  Hotbed  .  63 

Insects,  Weather  Controls  .  26 
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Institutions,  State-supported, 

Employes  of.  Must  Be  Honest.  478 
International  Oil  Heating  Co.  .  .  .  254 

Iris,  Japanese,  from  Seed .  375 

Iris  Plants  .  471 

Iris  Time  .  300 

Irises  at  N.  Y,  Botanical 

Garden  .  451 
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Japanese  Millet  Curing  for  Hay.  642 

Japanese  Millet  for  Hay  .  555 

Jelliffe  Wright  &  Co .  214 

Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 

Members  of  .  709 

Johnson’s.  Gen.,  Salary  Increased  580 
Jubilee.  Golden.  Aberd»en-Aneus  673 
June  Insects  in  Vegetable  Garden  427 
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Kansas,  A  Word  from .  247 

Kelly.  Sentence  of  .  234 

Koppleman  Resolution  for  Inves¬ 
tigating  Dairy  Industry  .  478 

L 

Lake  Shore.  Thoughts  of  the....  531 
Lambs,  Western,  Feeding,  East.  66 

Lamb,  Ram,  Dorset  .  673 

Lancaster  Co,,  Pa.,  Historical..  23 

Land  Roller.  Homemade  .  302 

Lands,  Marginal,  Surplus  and 

Reclamation  of  .  621 

Landscape  Gardening,  Geneva, 

N.  Y .  86 

Lantern  Slides,  Century  of 

Progress  .  106 

Lard,  Encouraging  Use  of  ....  620 

Law,  N.  J.  Egg  Grading  .  651 

Law.  N.  J.  Fresh  Egg  .  620 

Laws.  Brief.  Two,  for  Adminis- 

traion  and  Congress  .  620 

Lawn,  Seeding  .  644 

Leaf  Roller  Oil  Sprays  .  354 

Learn,  Never  Too  Late  to .  688 

Leases  and  Property  Rights....  234 

Leghorn  Strains  .  328 

Legislation  and  Human  Stomach  519 

Let  Us  Do  It  Ourselves .  711 

Library  Building.  New  England  26 

Licenses,  Motor  Vehicle  .  130 

Licenses,  Hunting  and  Fishing..  728 

Lilies  for  Home  Garden  .  596 

Lilies  from  Seed  .  355 
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Lilies  Easily  Grown  from  Seed.  .  .  427 

Lilies  in  North  Carolina .  577 

Lilies,  New,  Washington .  43 

Lilies,  Water,  Care  of  .  63 

Lincoln,  Habits  of  .  150 

Livestock,  Around  the  Ringside 

at  Empire  State  Fair  .  622 

Livestock  Butterfat  Percentage 

Factors  .  436 

Livestock  Day  at  Ohio  Station..  400 

Livestock,  Farm  Show,  Pa .  6 

Livestock,  Housing  .  602 

Livestock  Individuality  .  304 

Livestock,  Iodine  Needs  of .  480 

Livestock  Lanes,  Along  .  626 

Livestock,  Salt  of  the  Earth  for.  564 
Livestock  Shipping  and  Selling..  416 

Livestock  Trails,  Along .  90 

Livestock  Uniformity,  Type  ,  .  .  382 

Livestock  Vitamin  Alphabet .  110 

Locust,  Control  .  322 
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245,  260.  321,  377.  425.  456. 

491,  543,  597,  639,  661.  683...  729 
Lumber  Dealers'  Code,  Effect....  398 

Lumber  Discolorating  .  518 

Lunches,  School,  Appetizing .  584 
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Mail  Carrier,  Rural,  Grows 

Potatoes  .  639 

Mail  Carrier,  Rural,  in  Blizzard.  146 
Maine,  Agricultural  Events  ....  7 

Maine  Carries  on  .  595 

Maine  Halstorms  .  559 

Maine  State  Fair,  Grange  at.  .  .  555 

Maine  Weather  and  Farm  Week.  318 

Mangels,  Storing  .  355 

Manure,  Apple  Trees  .  304 

Manure,  Hen,  in  Hotbeds .  81 

Manure.  Stable,  Adding  Super¬ 
phosphate  to  .  732 

Map,  Handkerchief,  Historical..  533 

Maple  Products  .  58 

Maple  Products  Season  in  N,  Y  434 

Maple  Sugar  Experience  .  493 

Maple  Zone  in  Maryland .  323 

Mare.  Swelling,  Abscess .  67 

Marginal  Lands,  Government  Is 

Proposing  to  Buy  .  458 

Marginal  Lands  Retiring  in  Vt..  471 
Market,  Farmers’  Co-operative 

in  Oregon  .  259 

Market  Roadside  .  668 

Market.  Roadside,  of  Marcellus 

Family  .  668 

Markets,  Looking  Out  for  Our...  614 
Marsh  Garden  at  Negligible  Cost  300 
“Marty  and  Company  on  a  Caro¬ 
lina  Farm,”  Rose  Knox  .  452 

Maryland  Doddies  .  541 

Maryland,  Notes  from  .  415 

Mastitis  Test  Demonstrated  ....  541 

May  Day  Parades  .  381 

May  Garden  .  356 

Meat  Consumption,  Figures  of..  86 

Meat  Curing  .  648 

Meat,  Flavor  With  .  584 

Medicinal  Plants  .  108 

Medicine,  Butterfat  .  342 

Meeting  of  American  Dairy 

Science  Association  .  520 

Mennonites  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  240 

Mice,  Orchard,  Control  of .  702 

Milk  Advertising  . 518,  581 

Milk,  Annual  Reports  .  285 

Milk  Article,  Comment  on.  .  .479.  499 

Milk  BiU,  Good.  Fight  for .  361 

Milk  Bill.  Proposed  .  263 

Milk  Bills.  Two  .  285 

Milk  Board  Approved  .  65 

Milk  Board  Decisions  .  285 

Milk  Business,  N.  Y.  Dairymen 

Managing  .  711 

Milk,  City  Consumer  of  .  499 

Milk  Code  Hearing  Asked  for.  .  .  87 

Milk  Code  Hearing,  Syracuse....  151 

Milk  Code,  Weak  Points  of .  181 

Milk  Consumer  .  581 

Milk  Crop,  Soil  Fertility  in  ....  713 
Milk  Deal  Legal  but  Not  Fair..  621 
Milk,  Dealers  Demand  Cheaper.  .  7 

Milk,  Distribution,  Dr.  Spencer 

Investigates  .  7 

Milk  Equalization  Plan .  305 

Milk.  Federal  Investigation  of..  435 

Milk,  Five  Cents  in  1873 .  205 

Milk  Hearing,  About  .  131 

Milk  Hearing,  Albany  . .  45 

Mi’k,  Hope  for  .  645 

Milk  in  Courts  .  381 

Milk  in  N.  Y,  Sanitary  Code...  457 
Milk  in  Political  Platforms....  621 

Milk  Indictment.  Official  .  558 

Milk  Investigation  by  AAA  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ....  479 

Milk  Items,  Batch  of  .  667 

Milk,  Law  Against  Dumping....  246 

Milk  Law,  New  . 398,  434 

Milk  Law.  N.  J .  5S1 

Milk  Law  no  Place  for  Jokers..  247 

Milk  Law,  State.  Upheld  .  ‘”’4 

M'lk,  License  for  Sale  of  . 225 

Milk,  Loose,  to  Lift  Ban  on....  3<M 

Milk  Lullaby  .  43* 

Milk  Meeting,  Pa .  99 

Milk  Money,  Spending  Yoru .  435 

Milk,  More  Confusion  on  .  711 

Milk,  Natural,  Columbia  Co., 

N.  Y .  361 

Milk,  New  Burden  for  .  27 

Milk  Official  Speaks  Out  .  559 

Milk  Payments,  Grange  Wants 

Prompt  .  733 

Mi'k,  Pennsylvania  .  97 

Milk.  Present.  Past  and  Future.  601 

Milk  Price,  Board  Cuts  .  151 

Milk  Price  Discrepancy  .  733 

Milk  Price.  Enforce  .  65 

Milk  Price  Hearing,  N.  Y .  341 

Milk  Prices,  April  .  415 
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Milk  Problems  .  667 
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Vote  on  .  637 
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Milk  Racket,  Stop  the  .  773 
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Milk  Sales  at  Farm  .  225 

Milk,  Slime  in  .  712 

Milk  Spread  in  Germany  .  519 
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Money,  Best,  in  World .  399 

Money,  Best,  in  World,  Article 
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Money  of  Subsidiary  Coins, 
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Money  Reform  Conference  .  537 
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Mortgage,  Certificate  Holders  ...  45 
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Oats,  Canada  Field  Peas .  284 

Oats,  Poor  Seed  .  224 

Ohio.  Northern  .  225 
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Ohio  Station  Poultry  Day  .  443 

Old  Age  Pension  Association, 
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Old  Dominion,  Notes  from 
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Opti,  Mrs.,  Speaks  Again  .  241 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  Notes  from..  305 
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Improving  .  704 
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Oregon,  Notes  from  . 130.  427 
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Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes  from.  285 
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Packer.  Apple,  World’s  Champion  730 
Paint  Poisoning,  Menace  of,  to 

Cattle  .  499 

Pamphlet,  “Farmer  Is  Doomed”.  26 

Pansy  Children  .  318 
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Parsley,  Transplanting  .  380 
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348,  416,  475,  517,  553,  630, 

664  731 

Pasture,  Permanent,  on  N.  J. 

Dairy  Farms  .  688 
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Cow,  Jersey,  Stockwell’s  April 

Pogis  .  712 

Cow,  Jersey,  Virginia  Myrtle...  152 
Cow,  K.  O.  I.  Thelma  Veeman. .  264 
Cow,  Marydale  Champion  Burke 

Wayne  .  184 

Cow,  Mayflower's  Fawn  Face...  90 

Cow  Mixter  Faithful  .  46 

Cow  of  F.  P.  Gildersleeve  and 

Son.  Union  Springs,  N.  Y .  436 

Cow,  Rockingham  Ultra  Star  ...  46 

Cow,  Spur’s  You’ll  Do  Lady 

Majesty  .  264 

Cow,  Valor's  Beauty  .  460 

Cow  With  Distended  Udder .  582 

Cows  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station  132 

Cows,  Angus,  at  Ithaca . .  226 

Cows,  Ayrshire,  at  N.  Y.  State 

Fair  .  734 

Cows,  Dairy.  Colorado  Station..  362 
Cows.  Guernsey,  on  Pasture.  Tar- 
bell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 

N.  Y .  646 

Cows,  Holstein,  Henry  Kramer, 

Manlius.  N.  Y .  460 

Cows  of  A.  J.  Chandler, 

Waverlv.  N.  Y .  436 

Cows  of  Ray  Ingham,  Waverly, 

N,  Y .  436 

Cow’s  Udder  Small  Size.  Right 

Rear  Quarter  .  582 

Cuttings,  Soft-wood,  Rooted  . .  .  491 


Delaware  River  Flood  .  279 

Delaware  River  Overflows  .  366 

Delphinium  Blacks  .  470 

Deubler,  Dr,  E.  S.,  New  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ayrshire  Breeders....  500 

Dibble,  Edward  F .  27 

Dowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H., 

Thompkins  Co.,  N.  Y . 472 

Duck  Pond  in  Vermont  .  85 

Duck,  Russell  W .  479 

Ducks,  White  Runner,  and  Lay¬ 
ing  Quarters  at  Oaks  Corners 

Farm  .  720 

Ducks,  White  Runner,  at  White 
Springs  Farms  .  720 


Eggs,  Delivering  .  293 

Elm  Tree,  Grand  Old  .  257 

Elms,  Avenue  of  .  258 

Ewe,  Oxford  Yearling,  of  J,  A, 
Duffy  &  Son.  Lafayette,  N.  Y.  626 
Ewes.  Shropshire,  of  Iroquois 
Farm  .  646 
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Farmer,  L.  J.,  Pulaski,  N,  Y., 

With  Strawberries  .  643 

Felicia  Bergeriano  . 356 

Fireplace  by  Lake  Fairlee.  Vt...  511 
Flowers  at  the  Garden  Entrance.  165 


Gatun  Lake.  Passing  Out  of  ...  .  78 

Geese.  Some  of  Willet  Randall’s  213 
Geneva-Cornell  Horticultural 

Exhibit  .  166 

Grafting  Bark  .  278 

Grafting  Chisel  .  278 

Grafting  Cleft  .  278 

Grafting  Side  .  278 

Grafting  Tools  .  278 

Grant  Hitchings  and  Northern 

Spy  Tree  .  639 

Greenhouse,  Small  .  79 

Guernseys  on  Emmadine  Farm...  382 


H 

Hand  Duster  Convenient  to  Home 
Gardener,  Amateur  Fruit 

Grower  .  394 

Handov.  Mrs.  John.  With  a 

Bucket  of  Fresh  Eggs  .  670 

Happy  Trio  on  Farm  of  O.  D. 

Cooley  .  95 

Hart,  Beniamin  Hall  .  574 

Hart.  William  Hall  .  574 

Heartsease  Farm.  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  Y..  Orcharding  at  . 594 

Heifer,  Milking  Shorthorn,  Toro- 
hill  Farm.  Washingtonville,, 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y .  662 

Heifers.  .Jersey.  Owned  by  F.  L. 
Naughton.  Jamesville,  N.  Y....  564 

Hens  Are  Busy,  The  .  . .  57 

Hens.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  .  .  .  682 
Hereford  Steer  at  Livestock  Show  382 

Hillside  Garden  .  335 

Hillside  Garden,  Cross  Section...  335 
Hog  House  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. ...  602 
Hog  Houses  at  Experiment 

Station,  Ames,  Iowa  .  602 

Holiday  Near  Grandad  .  38 

Hop  House  in  N.  Y.  State  .  476 

Horse  Hitch.  Six,  Plowing 

Alfalfa  Sod  .  734 

Hore.  Pinto,  on  Nevada  Stock 

Farm  .  400 

Horses,  Colts  at  Michigan  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  .  248 

Horses.  Percheron,  of  H,  H, 

Bell  &  Sons  .  622 

Horses,  Purebred  Percheron  Mare  248 
Horses.  Purebred  Percheron 

Stallions  .  248 

Hudson  River  and  Country  Near 
Garrison,  N,  Y .  575 


Indian  Village  at  N.  Y.  State 

Fair  .  500 

Iris  Garden,  View  of,  Bronx 

Park,  N.  Y .  451 


Jerseys,  Judging,  at  Folly  Farm, 
Simsbury,  Conn .  602 


K 


Kut-Crop  Keeper 


362 


Lake  Champlain,  On  the  Edge  of  102 
Lake  Fairlee,  Vt.,  from  Camp 

Shanty  Shane  . .  511 

Lamb.  Ram,  Dorset,  Corky  H. . .  673 
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Lambs,  Black-faced  Western  ....  66 

Lambs,  Iroquois  Shropshire  ....  646 
Lambs,  White-faced  Montana.  .  .  66 

Lilium  Henryii  .  241 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  from  Original 

Photograph  .  121 

Livestock  in  Pasture  .  288 


M 


Maine  Landscape,  Snow  Covered  318 

Maine  Snow  .  318 

Mangels,  Harvesting  the  Half- 

Sugar  Crop  .  38 

Maple  Sugar  Camp  .  58 

Market.  Roadside,'  of  Marcellus 

Family  .  668 

McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 

N.  Y..  Scene  on  .  567 

Milk  Cooling  Room  on  Farm  of 
Albert  P.  Schroeder,  Washing¬ 
ton  So.,  Wis .  582 

Milk  Platform  on  Farm  of  Wasyl 

Ilnitickv  .  342 

Mission  Dolores.  San  Francisco.  140 

Morro  Castle.  Havana  .  78 

Mt.  Rainier.  Washington  .  474 

Mt.  St.  Helens,  Washington  ...  77 


N 


Narcissus,  Pan  of  Forced  .  639 

New  Jersey  Summer  Shelter  for 
Young  F'ock  .  426 


Ocean  Shore,  Rugged  of  Del 

Norte  County  .  496 

Old  Panama  Cathedral  Tower...  428 

Ornithogalum  Arabicum  .  279 

Ornithogalum  Aureum  .  280 


Panama  Canal,  Going  Through...  78 
Percherons,  Group  of  Friendly..  21 

Pig,  225-lb.  Hampshire  .  28 

Pies,  Bunch  of,  on  Farm  of 

R.  F.  Stevens  .  . .  .  23 

Pigs,  Chester  White,  Litter  of .  .  8 

Pies,  Feeder,  of  Clyde  S. 

Marcellus  .  668 

Pigs.  Individual  Differences  ....  306 
Pigs  on  Experimental  Feed  ....  132 
Plow.  How  Big  Tires  Work  on.  375 

Plowing  Match  .  658 

Plum,  Lombard,  Recovery  from 

Winter  Injury  .  641 

Po’ygorum  Auberti  .  241 

Pond.  Gilbert  Cleaning  Out  Mud 

from  .  553 

Pork.  What  Price  . . .  28 

Porker,  Quite  a  .  185 

Poultry.  Brooder  House  Ready 

for  Chicks  .  102 

Poultry,  Champion  Leghorn 

Cockerel  .  53 

Poultry,  Champion  Leghorn  Hen.  53 

Poultry,  Prize-winning  .  114 

Poultry,  Well-selected  Baby 

Chicks  .  102 

Project  in  Southern  Navajo 

Jurisdiction  .  103 

Pullets.  Early  Hatched,  in  N.  J. 

Multiple  Unit  Laying  House.  550 
Pullets,  Leghorn,  Laying  Flock..  682 

R 

Reber,  Calvin  .  107 

Regale  Lily  Field  from  Seed.  .  .  .  355 

Road  After  Storm  .  39 

Rock  Garden,  An  Artistic  .  199 

Rock  Garden,  Making  .  335 

Rock  Garden  on  Level  Ground..  335 

Rose  Hugonis  .  241 

Rough  Rock  Spring  Development 
Project  .  103 


Page 

Woman,  Farm,  in  Business .  22 

Women  at  Work  . 246 

Wood  Ashes  for  Potato  Fertilizer  398 

Wood  for  Farm  Service  .  703 

Woodchuck,  Mother,  Did  Talk...  430 

Working  for  Others .  408 

Wormwood,  Culture  of  .  127 

Wyndhurst  Notes  .  700 

Wynne,  Dr,,  Milk  Institute .  44 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes .  181 

Wyoming  Notes  .  480 


"Your  Meanls  and  Your  Money,” 

by  Gove  Hambridge  .  705 

Zinnia,  Lilliput  .  176 

Young,  Chester,  Dies  .  381 
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S 


Seed.  Onion,  Field  of,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .  660 

Sheep  and  Lamb  .  362 

Sheep  on  Fall  Pasture,  Mt. 

Washington.  N.  H .  714 

Sheep.  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes  110 
Shelton.  Jack.  President  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  .  459 

Ship  in  Lock,  Panama  Canal.  .  78 

Shorthorn  Steers.  Individuality  .306 

Shropshire  Champions,  Iroquois 

Farms  .  306 

Sire.  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 

N.  Y .  567 

Sire,  Posch  Donsegis  Nebo  of 
Frank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse, 

N,  Y .  520 

Snapdragon  Rust  .  470 

Snow,  Excessive,  in  Road .  395 

Sows.  Brood,  at  Ithaca  .  226 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei  .  241 

Spraying  With  Expensive 

Equipment  .  394 

Steer.  Hereford,  Fed  and  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Ed  Knapp,  West 

Fa’ls.  N.  Y .  622 

Stock.  Young,  Some  .  648 

Strawbery  Bed  .  298 

Strawberry,  Fairfax  .  39 

Strawberry  Field,  N.  H.  .298 

Strawyberry  Pickers  at  Work...  531 

Strawberry,  Dorsett,  Crate  of...  39 

Strawberries,  Premier,  on  Way 

to  Market  .  531 

Street  Flooded,  Damascus,  Pa.  .  366 


Tipnie  of  Ark  Farm  and  His 

Chum  . 

Tom  and  Flax  of  John  Adrian, 

Williamsville,  N.  Y .  500 

Tourists  Make  Snowballs  in 

August  .  598 

Tree,  Apple,  With  Winter  Injury 

Cracks  .  641 

Tree.  Peach,  Elberta,  in  Putney, 

Vt . 551 

Tree  Snapshot .  374 

Trees,  Redwood.  Giant,  in  the 

Redwood  Emnire  .  496 

Tulips  in  the  Formal  Garden  .  .  237 
Turkevs,  Raising  on  Wire,  of 

C.  E,  Lee  .  676 

Turkeys,  Some  Proud  .  193 


Views,  Aerial,  of  Countryside, 

Matawan,  N,  J .  684 

W 

Walnut  Orchard  in  Wiillamette 

Valley  .  123 

Washington  Memorial,  Valley 

Forge,  Pa .  145 

Weeds,  Plowing  Under  .  450 

Wheel-runner  Combination  With 

Runners  . 400 

Winter  Injury  in  New  England, 

Common  Form  of  .  641 

Winter  Iandscane  .  374 

Winter  Woods  Under  Deep  Snows  727 
Wood  Articles  in  Farm  Workshop  703 


Ye’low  Transoarent  Dwarf  Aople  432 
Yorkshire-Chester  White  of  P.  M. 

Knapp.  Syracuse  N.  Y .  520 

Yucca  at  Home  of  George 

Aiken,  Putney,  Vt .  531 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A 
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Adding  to  the  Farm  Dollar  .  154 

Aluminum  Ware,  Care  of .  92 

And  So  Forth  .  112 

Apple — 

Butter,  How  the  Home  Chef 

Makes  .  23 

Roll  .  33 

Sandwich,  Hot  .  137 

Snow  .  179 

Apples,  Coddled  .  308 

B 

Bacon,  Home  Cured  .  290 

Bags.  Removing  Lettering  from.  135 

Bath  Shower  .  542 

Bayberrv  Candles.  Making  .  674 

Beans,  Baked  Lima  .  182 

Beef,  Corned  .  186 

Beet  Syrup  for  Coloring  .  229 

Books  Hliat  Money  Cannot  Buy.  136 
Bread — 

All-bran  Brown  .  586 

Date  and  Nut  .  155 

Dr.  Wiley's  Health  .  182 

Grapenut  .  137 

Sweet  Milk  Corn  .  48 

Variety  in  Whole  Wheat  ....  155 

Whole  Wheat  Nut .  155 

Whole  Wheat  Prune  .  155 

Whole  Wheat  Raisin  .  155 

Bridal  Insurance  .  502 

C 

Cabbage,  Five  Minute  .  93 

Cake — 

Applecrest  .  308 

Banana  .  190 

Best-ever  Pineapple  Layer...,  419 

Black  and  White  Torte  .  154 

Boiled  Sponge  .  69 

Brownstone  Front  . '  250 

Brown  Sugar  With  Butternut 

Frosting  .  250 

Burnt  Leather  .  69 

Cocoanut  Kisses  .  116 

Cranberry  Icebox  .  736 

Cream  Sponge  .  189 

Date  Bars  .  69 

Date  Loaf  . '  ,  311 
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Devil's  Food  .  438 

Dutch  Apple  .  674 

Economy  Fruit  .  228 

Gingerbread,  Best  Yet  .  116 

Hot  Milk  Sponge  .  48 

Irish  Simnel  .  154 

Lemon-App'e  .  189 

Molasses  Crisps  .  69 

Nellie's  Spice  .  311 

Peanut  .  189 

Spanish  .  190 

Swiss  . ■ .  182 

Whipped  Cream  .  137 

Zwieback  Nut  Tart  .  154 

Cakes — Angel  .  718 

Cheese  .  189 

Cocoanut  .  69 

Honey  .  189 

Peanut  Butter  Cup  .  388 

Some  Unusual  .  189 

Two  Chocolate  .  587 

Two  Massachusetts  .  250 

Zwieback  .  154 

Camp  Knit  .  502 

Candies — Are  Real  Gloom  Chasers  652 

For  the  Children  .  737 

Candy — Butterscotch  .  652 

Butterscotch  Brittle  .  737 

Cherry  Dainties  .  69 

Cherry  Nougat  .  69 

Chocolate  Coating  for  .  92 

Cocoanut  .  652 

Coloring  .  136 

Glazed  Orange  Slices  .  652 

Granny’s  Molasses  Cough .  737 

Hickorynut  .  652 

Horehound  .  652 

Lemon  Taffy  .  737 

Lollipops  .  694 

Molasses  Nut  .  737 

Peanut  . 652 

Peanut  Patties  .  737 

Peanut  Squares  .  737 

Peppermint  .  652 

Popcorn  Balls  . 652,  737 

Popcorn,  Rose  Crystal .  694 

Pralines  .  737 

Puffed  Rice  Brittle  .  737 

Sea  Foam  Popcorn  .  737 

Soft  Butterscotch  .  737 

Stuffed  Fruit  .  737 

Can,  If  You  Can  .  502 
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Canned  Products.  Labeling  ....  524 
Canning — and  Pickling,  Late  Sea¬ 
son  .  681 

Apples  .  586 

Apples,  Baked  .  13 

Asparagus  .  308 

Beets  .  440 

Berries  in  Their  Own  Juice  .  .  .  438 

Carrots  .  440 

Chicken  .  365 

Corn  .  484 

Cranberries  .  736 

Dandelion  .  308 

Fish  at  Home  .  31 

Fish.  More  About  .  208 

For  the  Possible  Serious  Illness  49 

Gooseberries  .  464 

Milk  .  250 

Mushrooms  .  418 

Peppers  .  402 

Raspberries  .  464 

Rhubarb  .  364 

Soup  Stock,  Vegetable  .  631 

Tomatoes  .  464 

Tomato  Juice  . 543,  631 

With  Honey  .  561 

Catskills,  A  Word  from  the .  182 

Catsup — Captain's  Tomato  .  561 

Grape  . 629 

Cheese  and  Bacon  . 137 

Cheese  Toast  .  376 

Cherry  Recipes,  Original  ......  402 

Chestnuts,  Preparing  for  Table.  .  33 

Child  Health  Day  .  228 

Child's  Tray,  Sick  .  326 

Children’s  Dresses  .  365 

Chili  Sauce  .  522 

Chine  and  Tongue  Brined  .  291 

Christmas — Club  .  736 

Comes  to  All,  Where  .  707 

Gifts,  Preserve  for  .  586 

Memory  Book,  A .  716 

Tree,  Community  .  694 

Church — Breakfast,  A .  193 

Building  Up  the  Rural  .  30 

Clam  Chowder  .  137 

Cocktail — Cranberry  .  154 

Vitamin  .  154 

Cocoa  Syrup  .  191 

Coffee  Cans,  Uses  of  .  154 

Cold  Cream  .  587 

Cold  Weather  Breakfasts  and 
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Suppers  .  137 

Cookies — Date  .  182 

Santa  Claus  .  694 

Honey  .  629 

Honey  Oatmeal  . . . .  12 

Oatmeal  .  179 

Plain  .  182 

Copper  Ware,  Care  of  .  385 

Corn  Flake  Charlotte  .  717 

Cornmeal  Souffle  .  137 

Cotton  Goods,  New  .  266 

Crackers.  Graham  .  154 

Cranberry — Butter  .  736 

Cocktail  . 736 

Stuffing  .  736 

Cream — Caledonian  .  167 

Hamburg  Fruit  .  167 

Cup  0’  Coffee  an'  Piece  o'  Pie.  ..  695 

Custard — Fruit  .  167 

Tomato  .  233 

D 

Dairy.  Keeping  a .  16 

Doll  Exhibit,  An  Old-time .  13 

Doughnuts — Honey  .  159 

Raised  .  674 

Dresses — Evening  .  5$2 

Linen  Sports  . 522 

Dress  Shields  .  586 

Duck — Roast  .  29 

Stuffing  and  Sauce  for  .  719 


Earning  Money  by  Week-end 

Guests  .  561 

Egg — and  Corn  Scramble  .  232 

And  Tomato  Scramble  .  232 

Desserts  .  167 

Eggplant.  Boiled  .  326 

Eggs — Hot  Deviled  .  232 

Mayflower  . .  . .  232 

Pickled  .  289 

Poached  in  Stock  .  232 

Stuffed  in  Tomato  Jelly  . 231 

Vegetable  Souffle  .  232 

Exchange,  Old  Clothes  .  48 

F 

Fabrics,  New  .  438 
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Fashion  Notes  .  560 

Favorite  Recipes  .  182 

Feather  Bed,  Grandmother’s  .  .  502 

Fish  Chowder  .  71 

Floor — Improving  Old  .  379 

Refinishing  an  Old  .  290 

Floors,  Finishing  Old  .  251 

Flour,  Cake  .  69 

Food — for  50  .  48 

To  Serve  150  Persons  .  136 

For  Winter  Guests  .  48 

From — Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  251 

The  Little  Brown  House  .  344 

Fruit — Juice  Dessert  .  208 

Souffles  .  523 

Fudge  de  Luxe  .  228 

Furniture — Cleaning  Varnished..  542 

From  Old  Organ  .  12 

Metal  .  402 

Reconditioning  Old  .  30 


Gifts  Where  Pennies  Count, 

Small  .  717 

Gingerette,  Eng’ish  . 137,  695 

Goose  Breasts,  Smoked  . 250,  326 

H 

Ham  and  Bacon,  Curing  .  648 

Hamburg — Dumplings  .  291 

Chili  .  291 

For  Monday  .  291 

With  Cucumbers  .  291 

With  Noodles  .  291 

With  Vegetable  Soup  .  291 

Head  Cheese  .  648 

Herb  Gardens  and  Opportunities  492 

Holiday  Festivities,  For .  694 

Hooking  Chair  Seats  .  136 

House  Dresses,  Making .  208 

Household  Improvements,  Some.  136 
Housekeeper's  Notebook,  From.  .  31 


Icebox  Desserts  .  250 

Ice — Cranberry  .  736 

Cream,  Cranberry  .  736 

Cream,  Let’s  Make  .  345 

Tutti-frutti  .  327 
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Icing — Caramel  .  69 

Soft  Sour  Cream  .  586 

J 

Jam,  Strawberry  .  484 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves .  456 

Jelly — Amber  .  631 

Cranberry  .  736 

L 

Labor  Lightener.  An  Inexpensive  166 

Lard,  Snow  White  .  167 

Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

112,  250,  418,  532.  579,  718 
Liver — and  Egg  Sandwich  Spread  68 
Balls  With  Tomato  Sauce  ....  68 

Methods  With  .  68 

Pudding  .  718 

Scalloped  .  68 

Loyd,  Sam,  Death  of  .  250 

M 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  .  192 

Macaroons  Corn  Flake  .  569 

Manners,  Good,  at  Table  .  502 

Maple  Cream  .  68 

Marmalade — Orange  . 456,  502 

Calvin  Coolidge  Tomato  .  653 

Queen’s  .  456 

Maternity  Care  .  112 

Menus,  Variety  in  Farm  Home...  402 
Milk — and  Cream,  Use  More.  .  .  .  418 

Supper.  A .  674 

Value  of  .  522 

Muffins — Cranberry  .  736 

Peanut  Butter  .  137 

Sour  Milk  Corn  .  48 

Whole  Wheat  Prune .  155 

N 

Notes  from  a  Shut-in .  344 

Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot....  112 

Nurse — Accidents,  Summer  .  485 

America’s  “Glorious”  Fourth.  464 

Beware  of  Old  King  Sol  .  403 

Blood  Pressure,  High  and  Low  385 
Bright’s  Disease,  Home  Care  of  92 

Asthma  .  717 

Blood-building  Foods  .  543 

Care  of  Convalescent  Child  653,  675 

Catarrh.  What  Is  Chronic _  308 

Children  and  Habits  .  167 

Diabetic  Complications,  Avoid¬ 
ing  and  Caring  For  .  228 

Diabetes,  Home  Care  of  .  209 

Gall  Bladder  Troubles,  Home 
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Care  of  .  524 

Halitosis  .  155 

Hay  Fever  .  737 

If  the  Patient  Has  a  Fever...  137 

Malaria  .  587 

Mother's  Day  .  3S4 

Neuritis  and  Sciatica  .  695 

Nursing  the  Newborn  Baby.  ...  68 

Pneumonia.  Nursing  .  250 

School  Health  Day  .  628 

Speech  Disorders  in  Children.  419 
Stuttering  or  Stammering. 

How  to  Cure  .  440 

Summer  Accidents  .  503 

Swollen  Ank'es  .  183 

Tongue  Trouble  .  561 

Typhoid.  Checking  the  Source.  344 

Typhoid  Fever,  Nursing  .  326 

Typhoid  Fever,  Why  Have  It..  290 
Water — Within  and  Without..  113 
What  a  Child  May  Mean  and 

How  to  Treat  It  .  49 

What  of  the  Middle  Years....  13 
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Mysteries  of  the  Soil 

Part  I. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler 

A  New  Soil  Language 

One  who  has  read  about  soils  in  an  old  text-book 
and  has  then  attempted  to  read  the  recent  soil  litera¬ 
ture,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  current  scientific  jour¬ 
nals,  will  have  found  a  multiplicity  of  new  terms 
and,  with  some  reason,  may  “pass  it  up  as  worse 
than  Greek,  for  many  of  the  new  terms  are  of  Rus¬ 
sian  origin.  One  will  I'ead  of  podzol  (less  conectly 
spelled  podsol),  chernozem,  tundra,  pedalfers,  pedo- 
cals,  solum,  ectodynamorphic,  endodynamomorphic, 
rendzina,  solonetz,  solonchack,  eluviation  and  illu¬ 
viation,  as  well  as  about  heat  of  wetting,  base  ex¬ 
change  and  the  functions  of  soil  colloids.  However, 
it  is  not  all  so  bad  as  it  looks,  if  one  will  tackle 
these  terms  one  at  a  time.  The  up-to-date  farm  boy 
will  wish  to  know  what  it  all  means,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  State  college  professor  when  he  comes 
to  town,  to  give  a  talk  on  soils. 

You  ask,  “Why  all  these  new  names,  mostly  from 
the  Russians?”  Simply  because  a  few  Russian  pro¬ 
fessors  had  some  original  ideas  about  soils  and  their 
study.  To  be  sure  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  California,  long 
ago  recognized  the  effect  of  climate  upon  soil  build¬ 
ing,  but  in  general  we,  in  this  country,  were  trying 
to  study  out  soil  relationships  chiefly  on  the  geologic 
basis  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  basis  ot  what 
kinds  of  parent  rocks  and  materials  soils  were 
formed  from,  and  whether  they  were  laid  down  by 
wind  or  water,  and  in  oceans,  lakes  or  as  stream 
deltas.  The  Russians  were  in  the  meantime  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  primarily  with  looking  at  the  soil 
profile,  and  studying  the  conditions  under  which  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  types  may  result  even  from  the  same  ma¬ 
terials,  as  affected  by  the  rainfall,  temperature,  or 
cover  of  forest  or  grass,  and  other  factors.  In  order 
to  understand  the  soil  profile  they  studied  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  origin  and  chemical  composition  of  the 
different-appearing  layers,  as  they  are  seen  when  a 
deep  cut  is  made  through  the  soil,  so  that  their  ar¬ 
rangement  and  chemical  composition  can  be  studied 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  results  of  these  thorough 
investigations  are  now  accepted  thoroughout  the 
world  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the  story  of 
soils.  With  it  came  many  of  the  new  terms  already 
referred  to,  that  are  now  being  adopted  interna¬ 
tionally,  just  as  our  English  words  beefsteak  and 
roast  beef  were  long  ago  adopted  by  Germany, 
France  and  other  countries.  . 

In  the  present  discussion  of  the  modern  basis  ot 
soil  classification,  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to 
soil  colloids,  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  m  a 
later  article.  At  present  it  is  merely  sufficient  to  say 
that  colloids  are  generally  defined  as  materials  “re¬ 
sembling  jelly  or  glue.  Specifically,  uncrystallme, 
semi-solid,  and  capable  of  but  slow  diffusion,  or  of 
penetrating  membranes  but  slowly.  ’  When  soil  is 
rubbed  up  with  a  little  water,  then  more  water 
added  and  the  whole  shaken  vigorously  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  hours,  the  sand,  silt  and  clay, 
and  the  other  non-colloids  separate  out;  whereas 
the  colloids  remain  in  suspension,  or  “dispersed,  in 
the  liquid  for  a  long  time.  Colloids  perfoim  highly 
important  functions  in  the  soil  and  are  of  both  or¬ 
ganic  (plant  or  animal)  and  inorganic  (mineral) 

origin. 

The  Russian  Division  of  Soils 
Into  Horizons 


Russians,  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  soil  profiles,  divide  the  soil  into  horizons 
A  B  and  C,  from  the  top  downward.  According  to 
this  system  that  part  of  horizon  A  which  “consists 
only  of  the  recomposed  and  undecomposed  organic 
remains  of  the  native  flora,  is  designated  as  A0,  and 
when  the  remainder  of  the  horizon  is  divisible  into 
two  different-appearing  parts,  the  upper  portion  is 
called  A„  and  the  lower  A2.  Below  horizon  A0  comes 
the  so-called  horizon  of  “eluviation,”  or  that  from 
which  materials  are  washed,  or  leached,  out.  lhe 
horizon  below,  into  which  the  materials  from  above 
are  leached  and  deposited,  is  referred  to  as  the 

horizon  of  “illuviation.”  .  . ,  , 

Horizon  B  may  also  be  subdivided,  if  the  diflei- 
ences  justify  it,  into  horizons  B„  Ba  and  B,;  whereas 
below  horizon  B  comes  the  so-called  parent  ma¬ 
terial  ”  and  below  a  certain  depth  in  C  the  soil  pro¬ 
file  ends  and  the  material  below  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  “geologic  formation.”  The  term  “solum  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  horizons  A  and  B.  The  horizons 
and  sub-horizons  may  vary  widely  in  respective 
depths.  For  example,  “In  sandy  parent-material  the 
profile  of  a  podzol  (a  word  derived  from  the  Rus- 
sion  word  “pod”  (under)  and  “zola  (ash),  and 
used  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  soil  to 
leached  wood  ashes)  is  usually  deeper  than  on  a 
heavier  parent  material,  especially  for  horizons 

A,  and  A2.  „  , . 

The  Russian,  Dokuchaev,  in  his  studies  of  (lie  na¬ 
tive  “chernozem”  soil  noticed  that  that  paiticular 
tvpe  developed  out  of  such  diverse  parent  materials 
as  “loess,  glacial  drift,  moraine  and  lake  sands, 
clays  limestones,  marls,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
many  other  geologic  formations.”  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  parent  material  became  the  secon¬ 
dary  agent  in  the  chernozem  development,  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  acted  as  the  primary  agent.  In 
some  cases,  however,  as  Neustruev  lias  said,  Parent 
rocks  are  far  from  being  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  the  climate  may  write  anything  it  desires, 
for  they  do  play  a  part  of  considerable  importance  m 
determining  what  the  soil  will  be.  .  . 

When  the  parent  material  plays  the  dominant  role 
(lie  soils  are  referred  to  as  endodynam orpine,  for 
they  represent  a  temporary  formation  which  may 
persist  until  the  chemical  composition  of  the  parent 
material  has  been  changed.  Suph  soils  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  mountainous  districts,  and  on 
steep  slopes,  where  erosion  washes  out  so  much  of 
the  fine  materials  that  “the  parent  material  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  soil  body.”  Such  a  soil, 
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which  depends  for  its  characteristics  very  largely 
upon  mountainous  topography  is  called  “orgenie.’ 
Soils  such  as  peats,  marsh  soils  and  alkali  soils  in 
which  the  degree  of  water  movement  is  the  domi¬ 
nating  factor  are  termed  “hydrogenic.”  Where 
deposition  in  flood  plains  is  the  dominating  (actor 
the  soils  are  referred  to  as  “fluviogenic ,”  or  alluvial. 
Where  the  parent  rock  material  plays  the  chief  role 
the  soils  are  called  “lithogenic.”  The  ending  “genic” 
has  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  material,  and  the 
prefixes  mean  mountain,  water  and  stone  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  following  descriptions  of  six  distict  soil  types, 
bv  P.  Kossowitsch,  give,  though  greatly  abbreviated 
here,  an  idea  of  the  chemical  reasoning  advanced  for 
the  development  of  widely  different  types  of  soil,  as 
determined  by  various  conditions.  Zakharov  divides 
the  Russian  soils  into  seven  types.  Our  interest  is 
not  in  the  special  Russian  subdivisions,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  studies  made,  and  in  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  by  the  Russians.  On  this  account 
it  is  quite  immaterial  which  division  is  discussed 
in  detail. 

Conditions  for  the  Formation  of 
Desert  Soils 

Desert  soils  are  formed  where  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  moisture  and,  almost,  without  the  aid  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Therefore  organic  matter  is 
practically  absent.  The  surface  of  the  A  horizon 
consists  of  a  “thin  ‘desert  crust’  on  a  thin  pebbly 
layer  which  forms  the  so-called  ‘desert  pavement'.” 
Below  this  desert  mulch  is  light  porous  material,  but 
slightly  compacted.  Because  of  the  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture,  the  process  of  weathering  is  extremely  slow, 
and  it  takes  place  in  an  alkaline  medium.  There 
can  be  no  leaching  out  of  potash,  soda,  lime  and 
magnesia,  all  of  which  are  contributory,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  alkalinity,  wherever  there  is  not 
sufficient  rain  to  dissolve  and  carry  them  away  by 
surface  washing,  or  by  leaching.  If  there  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  light  fall  of  rain,  it  is  never  enough  to  sink 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  few  inches  and,  when  it 
evaporates,  it  brings  soluble  salts  to  the  surface  and 
into  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil.  This  upward  move¬ 
ment  would  obviously  be  less  if  there  were  plants 
to  take  up  some  of  the  water  and  pass  it  oft',  by 
transpiration,  through  their  leaves.  Unfortunately, 
under  desert  conditions,  there  is  not  enough  mois¬ 
ture  to  ensure  plant  growth.  The  salts  that  are 
brought  to  the  top  may  become  cemented  together, 
into  a  crust,  by  calcium  carbonate  (carbonate  of 
lime),  or  calcium  sulphate,  or  both,  and  the  whole 
crust  is  likely  to  become  covered  with  an  efflores¬ 
cence  of  salts,  including  both  sodium  chloride  (com¬ 
mon  salt)  and  sodium  sulphate.  Strong  winds  often 
pick  up  some  of  these  dried  salts  and  carry  them 
away,  sometimes  to  great  distances. 

The  Formation  of  Semi-Desert  (Desert- 
Steppe)  Types  of  Soil 

Semi-desert  types  of  soil,  like  the  desert  types, 
are  formed  where  there  is  generally  a  dearth  of 
moisture,  but  where,  occasionally,  enough  rain  falls 
to  permit  the  development  of  at  least  a  thin  covering 
of  vegetation ;  and  yet  where  the  surface  may  at 
times  become  so  dry  that  there  is  some  removal  of 
surface  material  by  the  wind.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  relatively  little  leaching  out  of  dis¬ 
solved  salts  and  the  soil  solution  contains  an  excess 
of  strong  bases.  This  type  of  soil  formation,  there¬ 
fore,  takes  place  in  a  strongly  alkaline  medium, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  sodium  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  humic 
acids.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  not  only  are 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  gradually  dissolved 
out  of  the  upper  layer  of  soil,  but  also  sesquioxides 
of  iron  (Fe)  and  aluminum  (Al).  Sesquioxides  have 
two  atoms  of  the  metal  combined  with  three  atoms 
of  oxygen  (O),  written,  respectively,  Fe203  and 
A1203,  and  even  silicates,  in  suspended  and  colloidal 
condition.  These  intermittent  processes  result  in 
giving  the  soil  a  peculiar  structure,  in  the  shape  of 
a  number  of  horizontal  layers  of  different  character 
and  appearance.  Near  the  surface  horizontally 
layered  material  is  often  met  with  of  limited  depth, 
in  a  loose  condition.  It  consists  of  soil  particles 
from  which  both  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  and  col¬ 
loidal  materials  have  been  largely  removed,  and 
which  often  contain  practically  no  calcium  and 
magnesium  carbonates.  The  deeper  layers,  horizon 
B,  are,  in  contrast,  very  compact,  and  consist  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  colloidal  material  carrying  oxides  of 
iron  and  aluminum  in  considerable  quantity ;  and 
the  whole  may  take  on  a  columnar  structure.  Below 
this  may  be  found  a  third  horizon,  enriched  by  de¬ 
posits  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  and  still 
lower  a  horizon  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  readily  soluble  salts,  also  washed  down  from 

above.  . 

The  explanation  for  the  foregoing  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  before  the  second,  nearly  impervious, 
layer  was  deposited,  the  more  readily  soluble  salts 
of  soda  and  potash  were  gradually  removed  from  the 
surface  horizon  of  soil  or  rock,  and  were  naturally 
carried  down  to  the  greatest  depth  reached  by  the 
percolating  waters.  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
influence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  upper  horizon  of  soil 
began  to  lose,  gradually,  its  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  but  because  of  their  moderate  solubility 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  precipitated,  a 
part  of  them  was  not  removed  until  after  the  soluble 
alkalies  had  been  extracted  and  leached  downward ; 
hence  these  carbonates  were  deposited  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  soluble  salts.  Just  as  long  as  there 
remained  in  the  upper  soil  horizon  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the 
conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the  washing  out 
of  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  either  in 
soluble  form  or  in  a  colloidal  condition.  When, 
however,  the  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates 
were  practically  all  removed  from  horizon  A,  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  organic  acids  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  which  at 
first  spent  themselves  in  the  attack  on  the  moie 
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readily  dissolved  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
were  now  in  position  to  attack  the  alkaline  silicates. 

In  consequence  of  this,  alkaline  salts  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  humic  acid  were  formed  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity. 

The  alkaline  salts  of  the  humic  acids  not  only 
constitute  what  are  known  as  reversible  colloids,  of 
great  stability,  but  they  tend  to  hold  the  but  slight¬ 
ly  resistant  inorganic  colloids,  such  as  the  hydrated 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  in  pseudo  solu¬ 
tion.  These  salts,  therefore,  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  the  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  away  from  the  up¬ 
per,  or  A.  horizon.  When,  however,  the  colloid  salts 
of  the  humic  acids  reach  the  horizon  where  the  car¬ 
bonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  were  earlier  deposited, 
the  humic  acids  are  precipitated  in  combination 
with  the  lime  and  magnesia.  The  sesquioxides  of 
iron  and  aluminum  are,  therefore,  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  organic  acids,  and  due  to  the  action 
upon  them  of  the  mineral  salts  in  the  soil  solution, 
which  function  as  electrolytes  (chemical  compounds 
that  can  be  decomposed  by  an  electric  current)  they 
are  precipitated,  or  transformed  into  gels  (jelly- 
like  material).  It  is  believed  that  through  the  aid 
of  the  organic  colloids  the  finest  soil  particles,  in 
suspension,  are  transported  downward  from  the  A 
horizon  into  the  B  horizon,  where,  together  with  the 
colloids,  they  fill  up  the  pores  and  make  the  second 
horizon  less  and  less  porous,  and  finally  aid  in  build¬ 
ing  a  sole  (a  hard  layer,  such  as  is  formed  just  be¬ 
low  the  plow  when  certain  soils  are  always  plowed 
to  the  same  depth)  that  is  held  mechanically  firm. 
Thus  over  the  horizon  of  soil  that  contains  the  de¬ 
posited  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  a  zone 
is  developed  that  is  rich  in  organic  and  inorganic 
colloids ;  and  under  the  protection  of  the  associated 
organic  colloids  the  inorganic  colloids  do  not  get  in¬ 
to  a  non-reversible  condition.  Consequently  even 
when  dried  they  retain  their  capacity  for  swelling, 
hence  they  have  a  binding  effect  under  moist  condi¬ 
tions,  whereas  when  dry  they  cause  the  soil  to  be¬ 
come  baked  and  hard. 

As  a  result  of  the  processes  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  the  second,  or  B,  horizon  where  colloids  are 
deposited  is  more  or  less  readily  divisible  into  two 
parts.  The  lower  part,  or  horizon  B.,,  is  that  where 
the  already-deposited  calcium  and  magnesium  car¬ 
bonates  have  brought  about  a  precipitation  of  or¬ 
ganic  material  in  amorphous  form,  which  is  less 
binding  in  its  effects  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
horizon  where  the  colloids  are  held  mechanically. 

The  Process  of  Steppe-Chernozem 
Soil  Building 

The  name  chernozem  is  now  generally  applied  to 
types  of  soil  corresponding  to  the  black  soils  found 
extensively  developed  in  Russia,  between  the  Ural 
and  Carpathian  mountains,  and  often  referred  to  as 
the  “black  earth”  of  Russia.  Soils  of  this  character 
are  developed  where  there  is  a  much  greater  rain¬ 
fall  than  in  regions  where  the  half-desert  types  are 
formed.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  leaching 
processes  are  more  energetic,  and  a  much  more  abun¬ 
dant  vegetation  is  involved.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions  the  soluble  salts  are  carried  down  to 
such  depths  that  their  return  to  the  upper  horizon, 
in  material  amounts,  is  impossible.  Furthermore 
such  return  is  made  less  likely  because  the  cover  of 
vegetation  and  consequent  shading  reduces  surface 
evaporation ;  also  much  water  is  drawn  by  the  roots 
from  the  lower  levels  and  is  passed  off  by  transpira¬ 
tion  through  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

In  soils  of  the  type  under  consideration  not  only 
are  the  soluble  salts  of  various  kinds  already  pres¬ 
ent,  and  formed  later,  lost  from  the  upper  horizon, 

"  but  also  calcium  sulphate,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  These  carbonates  may  lie  re¬ 
deposited  at  considerable  depths  under  the  humus 
horizon,  in  which  case  most  of  the  calcium  sulphate 
is  deposited  below  the  carbonates,  although  one  de¬ 
posit  passes  gradually  over  into  the  other. 

Under  such  moisture  conditions  as  exist  there  can 
be  no  material  accumulation  of  alkaline  salts,  such 
as  the  sodium  salts  of  carbonic,  silicic,  and  humic 
acids.  Furthermore,  the  abundant  production  of 
organic  acids,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  from  the  de¬ 
composing  organic  matter,  would  tend  to  lessen  such 
an  alkaline  effect.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  chernozem  soils  may  take  place  under  very 
slightly  alkaline,  neutral,  or  even  slightly  acid 
conditions. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  just  set  forth,  a  mate¬ 
rial  washing  out  of  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  from 
the  upper  soil  layers  would  not  be  expected.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  the  fine  particles,  such  as 
are  removed  under  semi-desert  building  conditions, 
and  in  the  building  of  podzol  types  of  soil.  In  fact, 
the  analyses  of  chernozem  soils  show  that  there  is 
no  particular  variation  in  the  content  of  silicates, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide.  The  amount  of  rain  is 
sufficient  to  promote  an  abundant  growth  of  grass, 
which  requires  only  a  short  season,  but  the  season 
is  too  dry  to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  produced.  On  this  account  an  ex¬ 
cessive  accumulation  of  it  takes  place. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  character  of  the 
chernozem  soils  is  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  as¬ 
similating,  each  year,  through  their  roots,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  mineral  materials  from  farther 
down,  including  both  calcium  and  magnesium.  This 
fact  coupled  with  the  moderate  rainfall  and  slow 
decomposition  of  the  grasses,  as  well  as  the  small 
quantity  of  these  minerals  annually  removed  from 
the  soil  by  leaching,  is  of  great  significance.  If  the 
removal  of  mineral  elements,  by  leaching,  practically 
balances  the  quantity  brought  to  the  surface  again 
by  plants,  a  ready  explanation  is  afforded  of  the  fact 
that  the  organic  matter  in  this  type  of  soils  is  pre¬ 
served  with  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
soluble  compounds.  It  also  explains  why  the  soil 
reaction  remains  neutral,  or  nearly  so,  and  why  the 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  are  washed  out 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  fat'  ucid  conditions  are  iftc- 
essary  to  their  removal. 

When,  in  certain  regions,  there  is  a  somewhat 
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increased  rainfall,  or  sufficient  to  cause 
a  degree  of  washing  out  somewhat  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  minerals  returned  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plants,  the  quantity  of  lime 
and  magnesia  at  the  surface  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  combine  with  all  of  the  humic 
acids  produced.  In  such  cases  the  or¬ 
ganic  acids  would  naturally  combine  with 
the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum, 
or  remain  in  a  free  state,  with  the  result 
that  the  soil  will  become  acid,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  conditions  favorable  to  the  leaching 
away  of  the  iron  and  aluminum  com¬ 
pounds.  With  the  approach  of  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  chernozem  soil  begins  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  type  of  soil  known  as  “pod¬ 
zol,”  to  which  general  type  many  of  the 
soils  in  the  central  and  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  belong. 

[Dr.  Wheeler  will  conclude  these  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  soil  in  our  next  issue,  with 
a  description  of  the  podzol,  tundra,  acid- 
pea,  laterite  and  some  intermediate  soil 
types. — Eds.] 


Concerning  Begonias 

Few  tender  plant  groups  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  grower  of  ornamentals 
than  are  the  Begonias,  some  represen¬ 
tatives  of  which  should  be  grown  by  every 
gardener.  2s  o  recent  monograph  of  the 
genus  has  appeared,  and  so  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  accurately  just  how  many 
species  are  recognized  by  botanists  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  number  must  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  1,000.  They 
are  found  growing  naturally  throughout 
the  moist  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  world,  their  chief  centers 
of  distribution  being  South  America  and 
India.  In  addition  to  the  natural  species 
as  found  in  the  wild,  there  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  large  number  of  hybrid  varieties 
which  have  been  raised  by  plant  breeders, 
some  no  better  than  their  parents,  but 
others  surpassing  the  plants  from  which 
they  have  been  raised  in  size  of  flower, 
color,  floriferousness  or  other  desirable 
qualities. 

From  among  this  great  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  the  gardener  can  select 
kinds  for  such  various  purposes  as  con¬ 
servatory  and  sun-room  embellishment, 
window-box  planting,  and  for  outdoor 
plantings  during  the  Summer  months.  By 
careful  selection  a  succession  of  bloom 
may  be  had  throughout  the  entire  year, 
and  colors  vary  from  pure  white  through 
every  shade  of  pink  and  red  to  deepest 
crimson,  and  from  palest  yellow  to  deep¬ 
est  orange.  Certain  kinds  (of  which  the 
best  known  is  Begonia  Bex)  possess 
handsomely  marked  foliage  and  are  at¬ 
tractive  at  all  times. 

The  history  of  Begonias  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  is  interesting.  The 
first  species  to  be  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  B.  nitida,  which  was  sent  from 
its  native  home  in  Jamaica  to  England 
in  1777.  From  that  date  on  new  species 
were  introduced  from  time  to  time  until 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  when  much  interest  was  excited 
among  horticulturists  by  the  introduction 
of  Begonia  Bex.  The  really  great  im¬ 
petus -to  Begonia  growing  came,  however, 
a  few  years  later,  when  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds  began  to  come  from  South 
America,  commencing  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  B.  Pearcei  in  1865.  With  this 
material  to  work  upon  the  hybridists  soon 
produced  improved  forms  culminating  in 
the  truly  magnificent  large-flowered  single 
and  double-flowered  varieties  we  know 
today. 

In  18S0  Prof.  Bayley-Balfour  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Botanic  Garden  was  responsible 
for  bringing  Begonia  socotrana  into  culti¬ 
vation,  and  so  valuable  has  this  species 
proved  to  the  plant-hybridizer  that  this 
date  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  our  cultivated 
Begonias,  As  its  specific  name  indicates, 
B.  socotrana  is  a  native  of  the  little  semi- 
desert  island  of  Socotra,  which  lies  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  which  was  said  by  the 
great  English  botanist  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
to  be  the  last  place  on  earth  from  which 
one  would  expect  to  receive  a  Begonia. 
Begonia  socotrana  is  one  of  the  original 
parents  of  all  the  varieties  commonly 
known  as  “Christmas  Begonias,”  the  first 
of  which  to  be  raised  was  the  popular 
“Gloire  de  Lorraine.”  Crossed  with  the 
tuberous  rooted  Andean  species,  Begonia 
socotrana  gave  rise  to  the  large-flowered 
Winter-blooming  varieties  of  which  Mrs. 
John  Heal,  Optima  and  Emily  Clibran 
may  be  mentioned  as  representative  types. 
Varieties  belonging  to  this  last-mentioned 
class'  are  notoriously  difficult  subjects  to 
handle  successfully,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  by  anyone  without  special 
greenhouse  facilities. 

With  this  exception,  Begonias  as  a 
class  offer  but  few  difficulties  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  culture.  Species  from  tropical 
regions  succeed  best  in  a  temperature  of 
from  55  to  60  degrees  at  night  during  the 
Winter  months,  with  a  rise  of  a  few  de¬ 
grees  during  the  daytime  permitted.  Other 
species  will  thrive  if  given  a  Winter  night 
temperature  of  50  degrees,  and  one  at 
least  (B.  Evansiana)  is  said  to  be  hardy 
as  far  north  as  New  Jersey. 

All  Begonias  revel  in  moist  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Wax  Begonia  (B.  semper- 
florens)  must  be  protected  from  the 
strongest  sunshine  from  mid-February 
to  mid-November.  They  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  for  this  reason  when  a  plant  is 
grown  in  an  ordinary  window  it  is  wise 
to  move  it  away  from  the  glass  at  niglit- 
t  me  during  cold  weather,  or  if  this  is  not 
picwticable  at  least  to  insert  a  sheet  of 
stout  paper  between  the  plant  and  the 
glass.  Drafts  are  exceedingly  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  continued  good  health  of  Be¬ 


gonia  plants,  and  so  the  place  in  which 
the  pot  is  stood  should  be  carefully 
chosen  with  this  fact  in  mind.  Begonias 
as  a  class  are  moisture  lovers,  and  will 
quickly  resent  undue  dryness  at  the  root, 
they,  however,  abhor  any  suspicion  of 
stagnant  water,  and  so  it  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  sure  that  the  pots  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  drainage.  In  Winter  it 
is  advisable  to  apply  water  which  is 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in 
the  greenhouse  or  room  where  the  plants 
are  kept,  otherwise  a  severe  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants  may  result. 

For  the  most  part  Begonias  are  Sum¬ 
mer  growers,  and  so  repotting  will  usual¬ 
ly  receive  attention  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  months.  The  compost  used 
should  contain  a  very  liberal  quantity  of 
decayed  leaf  mold  and  some  good  coarse 
sand.  A  little  rotted  cow  manure  and  a 
light  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  will  supply 
the  necessary  fertilizer.  Pot  lightly  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  soil  should  be  left  compara¬ 
tively  loose  about  the  roots,  and  not 
packed  firmly  as  one  would  pot  a  ger¬ 
anium,  Fuchsia  or  Chrysanthemum.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  over-pot,  and  particu¬ 
larly  is  this  the  case  when  dealing  with 
the  smaller-leaved  and  weaker-growing 
types.  As  a  rule  a  pot  but  one  size  larger 
than  the  receptacle  the  plant  occupies 
will  prove  a  sufficient  shift,  even  though 
this  means  a  second  potting  is  necessary 
within  a  few  weeks.  By  following  this 
plan  and  giving  small  shifts  the  danger 
of  the  new  soil  becoming  soured  by  water¬ 
ing  before  the  roots  have  penetrated  it  is 
eliminated.  If  one  is  dealing  with  a 
sickly  specimen,  or  a  plant  small  for  the 


be  set  about  one  inch  apart.  Grow  on 
under  warm  moist  conditions,  and  when 
the  plants  again  begin  to  crowd  each 
other  they  are  ready  for  2%-inch  pots. 

All  Begonias  can  be  propagated  with 
great  ease  by  means  of  stem-cuttings,  and 
while  these  will  usually  root  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  provided  they  are  accorded 
proper  treatment  they  do  so  with  greatest 
ease  during  the  Springtime,  say  from 
March  to  May.  The  groups  most  usual¬ 
ly  propagated  by  this  means  are  the 
fibrous  rooted  section,  of  which  such  com¬ 
monly  grown  kinds  as  Haageana,  Tliur- 
stoni  and  President  Carnot  may  be  taken 
as  typical  examples,  and  the  rliizomatous 
section,  including  such  varieties  as  B. 
Feasti  (the  Beefsteak  Begonia),  Bicini- 
folia  and  Conchsefolia.  This  latter  sec¬ 
tion  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
thick,  fleshy  stems  (rhizomes)  which 
grow  more  or  less  along  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  produce  roots  from  the  lower 
side ;  cuttings  of  these  are  taken  from 
the  termination  of  the  rhizomes  and  will 
often  be  already  furnished  with  a  few 
roots.  Other  Begonias  which  are  also 
propagated  from  cuttings  are  the  Sem- 
perflorens  group,  the  Christmas  Begonia 
group,  and  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds,  al¬ 
though  in  this  latter  case  cuttings  are 
only  used  when  it  is,  desired  to  increase 
a  particularly  fine  variety. 

Begonia  cuttings  should  consist  of 
young  healthy  growth,  and  should  include 
the.  top  three  or  four  joints  of  the  stem, 
which  should  be  cut  across  horizontally 
with  a  sharp  knife  just  below  a  joint  or 
node.  The  bottom  leaf  or  two  should  be 
removed  and  the  cutting  inserted  firmly 
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size  of  pot  it  already  occupies,  the  soil 
surrounding  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
picked  away  with  the  aid  of  a  pointed 
stick,  and  the  plant  repotted  into  as 
small  sized  pot  as  will  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodate  the  root  mass. 

Propagation  of  Begonias  is  exceedingly 
simple,  being  effected  by  means  of  seed, 
stem-cuttings,  leaf-cuttings  or  division  of 
tubers  according  to  kind. 

Many  Begonias  will  produce  good  seed, 
and  can  be  .  raised  by  this  means,  but 
with  most  kinds  cuttings  afford  a  much 
readier  means  of  reproduction,  and  so 
this  method  is  more  generally  employed. 
The  two  groups  most  usually  propagated 
from  seed  are  the  Semperflorens  (Wax 
Begonias)  and  tuberous-rooted  types. 
Both  of  these  kinds  can  also  be  raised  by 
cuttings,  but  where  large  numbers  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Summer  garden  seed  pro¬ 
vides  a  quicker  means  of  obtaining  a 
large  stock.  Seed  should  be  sown  from 
January  to  March  in  pots,  pans  or  flats 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  sand  and  leaf  mold  (or  peat  moss) 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  and 
passed  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve.  The 
seed  receptacles  must  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  drainage  material  and  the  soil 
surface  must  be  made  perfectly  level.  Be¬ 
cause  the  seeds  are  so  very  fine  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  pass  the  top  quarter  inch  of 
compost  through  a  sieve  made  of  a  piece 
of  fine  window  screening.  Before  sowing 
the  pots  or  flats  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  with  boiling  water  to  destroy  in¬ 
jurious  fungi  which  may  be  present  in  the 
soil,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  10  or  15 
minutes.  Scatter  the  seed  evenly  over 
the_  surface  and  press  lightly  in  with  a 
flat*  piece  of  wood,  but  do  not  cover  at  all 
with  soil.  After  sowing  place  a  piece  of 
glass  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  stout  paper 
over  the  receptacles  and  place  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  to  70  degrees.  Examine 
carefully  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  signs  of  germination  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  remove  the  glass  and  gradually  ac¬ 
custom  the  young  plants  to  the  iight. 
Transplanting  must  receive  attention  as 
soon  as  the  second  pair  of  leaves  is  well 
formed,  and  this  is  inclined  to  be  a  tedi¬ 
ous  task,  for  at  this  stage  the  seedlings 
are  very  small,  and  must  of  necessity  re¬ 
ceive  careful  handling.  A  soil  similar  to 
that  advised  for  seed  sowing  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  young  plants,  and  they  should 


into  moist  sand  which  has  been  well 
packed  down.  Take  care  that  the  base 
of  the  cutting  rests  squarely  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  made  to  receive  it,  and 
that  the  sand  is  well  packed  around  it. 
Water  well  afterwards  and  place  in  a 
Wardian  case  or  cover  the  cuttings  with 
a  bell-jar  in  order  that  transpiration  may 
be  checked  and  the  cuttings  so  prevented 
from  wilting  until  they  have  opportunity 
to  produce  new  roots.  Protect  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  direct  sunlight,  and  keep  the 
sand  moist.  Admit  a  certain  amount  of 
air  so  that  damping-off  will  not  cause 
trouble,  and  increase  this  when  roots 
have  commenced  to  form.  The  rooted 
plants  will  be  ready  for  potting  into  a 
rather  sandy  soil  and  in  small-sized  pots 
as  soon  as  they  have  formed  a  good 
healthy  mass  of  roots. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  Begonias  could  be  increased 
by  means  of  leaf-cuttings,  only  the  Bex 
types  and  the  various  varieties  of  the 
Christmas  Begonias  are  commonly  treated 
in  this  way.  The  commercial  grower  fol¬ 
lows  this  practice  with  the  Christmas 
Begonias  because  he  is  thus  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  large  stock  from  leaves  he  takes 
from  plants  before  he  sells  them,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand 
a  quantity  of  stock-plants  which  would 
bring  money  in  the  market.  For  the  non¬ 
commercial  grower  ordinary  stem-cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Christmas  Begonias  are  made 
by  taking  well-developed  leaves  and  cut¬ 
ting  across  the  petiole  (stem  of  the  leaf) 
so  that  about  half  an  inch  of  it  is  left 
attached  to  the  blade.  The  cut  end  of 
the  petiole  is  inserted  in  the  sand  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as 
advised  for  stem  cuttings.  Under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  a  young  plant  will  soon 
form  at  the  base  of  each  petiole,  and  in 
due  time  may  be  potted  up.  The  leaf  of 
a  Bex  Begonia  offers  the  opportunity  to 
secure  several  young  plants  therefrom.  If 
this  is  desired  slits  should  be  made  across 
the  junctions  of  the  main  veins  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  then  the 
leaf  laid  flat  upon  a  surface  of  moist 
sand  weighted  down  with  a  few  small 
pebbles.  Given  treatment  as  advised  for 
other  cuttings  young  plants  will  develop 
from  every  incision  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

Naturally  propagation  by  division  of 
tubers  can  only  be  applied  to  the  tuber¬ 


3 

ous-rooted  kinds,  and  is  then  only  consid¬ 
ered  worth  while  when  one  has  to  in¬ 
crease  a  particularly  fine  variety.  Tubers 
of  these  varieties  are  started  into  growth 
in  the  Spring  by  placing  them  in  flats  of 
leaf  mold  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 
Later  these  tubers  are  transferred  to  pots 
to  be  grown  on  as  pot  plants,  or  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  garden  when  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  has  passed.  If  increase  is 
desired  the  tubers  may  be  divided  when 
the  young  shoots  are  half  an  inch  or  so 
long,  cutting  the  tubers  into  two  to  four 
parts,  and  taking  care  that  each  part  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  one  strong  growth. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Community  Log  Cabin 

\Y  ithin  a  few  miles  of  our  neighborhood 
is  located  an  extensive  area  covered  with 
pine,  hemlock  and  cedar,  parts  of  which 
are  more  or  less  of  a  swampy  nature  a 
large  portion  of  the  year.  Many  of  our 
farmers  own  small  sections  of  this 

swamp  land”  from  which  posts,  poles, 
rails,  logs  and  wood  are  cut  for  their  own 
use  and  also  for  sale.  Similar  swamp 
lands  are  scattered  all  through  our  State. 

The  idea  was  conceived  that  it  would 
be  a  lot  of  fun  to  build  a  log  cabin  well 
out  in  the  center  of  this  swamp  area  and 
use  it  for  steak  parties,  picnics,  etc., 
where  we  could  be  “far  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  crowd,”  in  fact  as  completely  cut  off 
from  all  the  troubles  of  civilized  man  as 
one  would  be  in  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Canada,  and  all  this  at  practically  no  ex¬ 
pense.  A  site  was  selected  on  a  slight 
elevation  nearly  a  mile  from  the  edge  of 
this  thickly  wooded  area,  on  a  section 
owned  by  the  one  wTho  proposed  the  idea. 
There  cedar  and  pine  trees  were  cut  of 
very  nearly  uniform  size,  and  from  them 
logs  14  feet  long  were  taken  and  framed 
into  a  square  cabin  with  side  walls  about 
6%  feet  high.  Bafters  were  cut  to  form 
a  roof  that  rose  to  a  point  in  the  center 
where  a  six-inch  tile  was  placed  for  a 
chimney. 

Floor  joists  were  laid  and  covered  with 
second-hand  matched  lumber  that  was 
packed  in  on  our  backs  through  the 
woods,  as  was  also  a  small  sheet-iron 
stove,  since  the  site  was  inaccessible  for 
a  team  or  auto. 

Sash  were  fitted  into  windows  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  window  was  also  placed 
in  the  door  entering  from  the  east.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  patent  roofing  pa¬ 
per,  and  all  cracks  were  chinked  in  with 
small  poles  or  bark  to  make  the  sides 
tight.  In  a  cupboard  fastened  to  one  wall 
were  placed  a  few  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils.  A  table  along  one  side  can  be 
folded  up  against  the  wall.  A  rustic 
bench,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  square  table 
and  a  kerosene  hanging  lamp  completes 
the  furnishings. 

The  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  derived 
in  the  building  of  this  simple  cabin  sur¬ 
prised  us  all.  There  is  a  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion  derived  from  constructing  something 
with  one  s  own  hands  that  appealed  to 
these  young  men.  and  their  wives  as  well 
in  some  cases.  There  was  a  faint  sugges¬ 
tion  of  pioneering  as  they  packed  their 
lunches  and  started  off  on  a  frosty  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  day's  work,  or  pleasure  as 
you  may  prefer  to  regard  it.  One  fea¬ 
ture  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
chance  it  provided  for  the  children  to 
share  in  the  adventure.  The  thought  that 
they  were  helping  (?)  gave  them  a  thrill 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Surely  it  affords 
a  complete  change  of  scene  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  this  opportunity  is  often  with¬ 
in  an  hour's  drive  of  our  home,  as  well 
as  the  limitations  of  our  pocket  book. 

The  description  of  this  project  reminds 
us  of  the  older  generation,  of  the  days 
we  spent  “swamping”  many  years  ago. 
When  cedar  rail  fences  were  more  com¬ 
monly  in  use,  cutting  and  hauling  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  building  and  repairing  them 
was  ail  important  part  of  every  Winter's 
program.  Fortunately  memory  erases 
most  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  this 
strenuous  work,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
more  enjoyable  thoughts  of  enormous 
appetites  entirely  satisfied  under  almost 
enchanting  surroundings.  The  snow-laden 
evergreens  are  just  as  fascinating  in  their 
beauty  today  as  when  we  drove  the  team 
with  bobs  to  the  swamps,  a  bundle  of  hay 
tied  on  for  the  horses,  and  a  full  dinner 
pail  that  was  invariably  emptied  at  noon 
time  around  a  roaring  fire,  bulit  to  heat 
the  coffee  and  toast  the  sandwiches.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  give  one  a  bet¬ 
ter  appetite  than  a  half  day’s  work  in 
this  atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  odor  of 
pine,  hemlock  and  cedar.  A  week's  work 
under  such  surroundings  I  am  sure  would 
prove  a  cure  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion  or 
the  blues ! 

It  is  surprising  how  a  man  can  keep 
warm  in  shirtsleeves  with  zero  tempera¬ 
ture,  while  doing  this  kind  of  work.  But 
the  ride  home,  that's  another  thing  alto¬ 
gether.  The  heavy  load  of  green  cedar 
meant  slow  driving  for  the  four  or  five 
miles  often  through  “patchholes” — an 
hour’s  trip.  With  the  temperature  usual¬ 
ly  falling  at  dusk,  possibly  a  gale  blowing, 
we  often  had  to  walk  along  behind  the 
load  to  keep  from  becoming  chilled 
through.  But  the  horses  would  keep  the 
track  on  their  homeward  way,  and  with 
no  autos  to  worry  about,  it  was  quite 
safe  to  follow  this  method  of  travel. 

Sometimes  the  track  would  become 
drifted  in  with  snow  and,  if  the  sleigh 
runners  cut  off  the  side,  over  would  go  the 
load.  This  meant  reloading  the  whole 
thing,  and  consequently  a  late  supper,  but 
it  was  all  in  a  day’s  work. 

This  generation  seems  to  be  living  in 
an  entirely  different  age,  our  roads"  are 
kept  plowed  and  scraped  for  wheel  traffic 
only.  Sleigh  rides  are  a  thing  of  the 
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'  FRUIT  FERTILIZER 


AE  RO  Qwnufavi 

CYANAMID 


o 


BECAUSE— 

It  feeds  trees  evenly  throughout  season 
It  grows  large  dark-green  leaves 
It  holds  leaves  on  entire  summer 
It  produces  good  set  of  fruit  and  fruit  buds 
It  improves  color  of  fruit 
It  increases  yield 

and  Because — 

It  is  the  only  nitrogen  fertilizer  that  carries 
hydrated  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil. 


ONE  TON  OF  ’AERO'  CYANAMID  SUPPLIES  1400 
POUNDS  OF  HYDRATED  LIME  IN  ADDITION  TO 
440  POUNDS  OF  NITROGEN 


For  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aero’  Cyanamid  and  ’ Ammo-Phos ’ 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


past,  and  the  term  “good  sleighing”  is  Son  Corporation,  198  Broadway,  .  New 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  Whether  all  these  York  City.  Creosote  rag  dolls  will  be 
changes  that  are  taking  place  are  for  the  reasonably  satisfactory,  lhese  are  home- 
better,  is  a  debatable  question.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  however,  the  present 
generation  is  being  deprived  of  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  enterprises  known  to  their 
fathers — “swamping”  on  a  Winter’s  day. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IRVING  C.  II.  COOK. 


New  England  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Questions 

At  the  Windham  County  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  meeting,  held  November 
IS,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  there  were  many 
growers  from  other  counties  and  some 
from  outside  the  State.  A  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  were  proposed  which  seemed  im-  ,  ... 

portant  enough  to  receive  careful  answers  not  been  great  in  midsummer  substitu- 
and  publication.  turns,  probably  not  large  enough  to  offset 


made  bandages  of  cotton  doth  rolled  up 
into  a  cylindrical  wad  the  size  of  one’s 
thumb,  tied  together  tightly,  then  satu¬ 
rated  with  creosote  and  suspended  by  a 
string  from  the  branches  of  trees  likely 
to  be  approached  by  deer.  Both  of  these 
products  smell  badly  for  a  long  time  and 
repel  deer.  Replace  the  repellent  at  least 
once  during  the  Winter  if  the  odor  has 
gone. 

5. — What  have  been  the  results  from 
the  use  of  calcium  arsenate  this  past  sea¬ 
son? 

A. — Exchange  of  ideas  on  this  point 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  is  less  effective  in  controlling  such 
insects  as  codling,  but  the  difference  has 


the  risk  of  spray  residue  and  the  prob¬ 
able  expense  of  having  to  cleanse  the 
fruit  at  harvesting  time.  Extra  items  of 
harvesting  costs  are  now  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible.  Where  arsenate  of  lead  was 
used  after  July  1  in  many  cases  it  left 
a  residue  at  harvest  in  excess  of  the 


1. — How  can  the  grower  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  costs  so  that  he  can 
grow  apples  at  a  profit  under  present  con¬ 
ditions? 

A. — One  who  cannot  finance  his  whole 
orchard  area  might  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  the  most  profitable  blocks.  Put  labor 
and  money  where  it  will  come  back  next  tolerance.  ,  , 

year  Then  he  can  probably  do  more  of  <>•  TV  hat  can  be  done  to  hasten  ma- 
the  orchard  work  himself  hiring  less  and  tunty  or  to  improve  color  on  Northern 

S’™  S>!"  Hto  «».  prune  the  trees  more 

1  --------  thoroughly  for  open  tops,  especially  on 

the  north  side  so  that  the  sun  can  strike 


he  can  reduce  by  considerable  both  tlio 
amount  and  expense  of  pruning  by  doing 
less  of  it,  as  a  temporary  measure.  The 
picking  and  hauling  of  brush  can  be  done 
more  at  one’s  leisure  and  with  the  use  of 
less  expensive  help.  Spraying  can  usual¬ 

ly  be  made  more  effective  by  a  further 
study  of  efficiency  methods  and  more 

timely  applications.  More  thorough  work 

at  the  first  part  of  the  season  will  reduce 
somewhat  the  need  for  midsummer  and 
later  applications.  Marketing  costs  can 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  the  use  of  less 

such  as  the  apple 


through  to  the  north  side  of  the  branches 
for  quite  a  portion  of  the  day.  Watch 
the  shadow  on  the  ground,  and  prune 
enough  so  that  it  is  broken  up.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  shadow  means  the  trees  are  too 
full  of  branches.  There  should  be  sun 
spots  on  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tree  much  of  the  time.  Furthermore, 
thin  the  fruit  so  that  all  apples  will  be 
at  least  six  inches  asunder.  Give  the  trees 
general  good  care,  so  the  fruits  will  at¬ 
tain  good  size  and  begin  to  color  before 
the  tail  end  of  the  season.  Conserve 


expensive  packages 

S,rbVamarLfSarandntSo7ome£«l™t  ‘by  mature  for  -»o,l  growtl,  in  midsummer. 

thp  home  L-orace  conditions  In  starting  a  new  orchard,  select  a  typi- 
temnorarv  o  otherwise  ,o  as  to  hold  the  cal  Spy  soil,  such  as  a  medium  loam  un- 
frSt  fnr  a  longer ^  neriod  inftil  there  is  a  derlain  by  a  heavy  loam  or  light  dry 
r  o  iu  ,u-if  c  °  Fronn  t  c  r  an  low  loam,  preferably  with  a  slightly  south- 
temperatures"  red.me’  em,”ui«abi,  the  era  exposure  Use  n  mixed  or  complete 
for  qnd  lo*<s6S  Do  fcrtil  :zer,  rathei  thrill  only  nitrate,  to 

not  let  up  on  the  spray,  the  risk  is  too  mature  the  wood  and  ripen  the  apples 

8TlHowhe™  “l.-Wtat  about  niaht  sprayin 


and 


got  and  codling  moth  without  getting  into 
trouble  from  excess  spray  residue  on  the 
fruit? 

A. — To  spray  for  apple  maggot  one 
should  make  an  application  between  July 
7  and  12  in  Northern  New  England  and 
again  between  July  IS  and  25,  using  cal- 


dusting? 

A.— This  seems  to  be  coming  somewhat 
into  favor  in  certain  sections  of  New 
England  as  a  supplementary  operation. 
To  do  night  spraying  or  night  dusting, 
one  should  have  a  searchlight  attached 
to  the  tractor  which  hauls,  or  the  motor 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


HURRY!  Prices  Going  Up! 


See  Them  at  the 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  SHOW 

Space  No.  253 

JAN.  15-19 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


I C  KS  SjotMtiimalf*  I  V ¥ 

3  glorious  new  flowers,  all  1 
.easy  to  grow— get  l  pkt.  of 
each  free  with  your  1 934  Older. 
jGiaot  Hybrid  Scabiosa.all  colors; 


NEW 
AIR 

WHEEL 
TIRES 

Low 
pressure 
balloons 
or  standard 
eteel  wheels 
if  you  prefer. 

Does  Work  of 
Many  Men 

THE  New  1934  SHAW 
DU -ALL  Garden  Trac¬ 
tor  is  a  marvel  of  depen¬ 
dable  time,  labor  and 
moner-saving  action !  New 
Air  Wheel  Tires  for  great- 
- -  er  speed  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy:  latest  type  gear  shift  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse;  air-cooled  engine.  Present  rock  bottom  prices 
likely  to  advance  any  day.  Order  now!  Get  tins  proven 
—  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches,  suburban  homes,  parks,  golf 
clubs,  etc.  Costs  2c  to  4c  an  hour 
i  to  operate.  Cuts  production  costs. 
Increases  profits.  Plows,  harrows, 
discs,  plants,  cultivates,  mows, 
rakes,  hauls.  Does  all  farm  work. 
Runs  belt  machinery. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Guaranteed!  Try  this 
SHAW  DU-AL  for  10 
days  at  our  risk.  Models 
for  every  need;  1  to  5 
H.P.  Both  walking  and 
riding  types.  Easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Every  modern  fea¬ 
ture.  Quickly  adjustable. 
Get  yours  before  prices 
advance. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  free 

Illustrated  catalog  and 
present  low  prices. 


Rare  Art  Shades  Calendulas; 

_A  Golden  Gleam  Double  Naslur- 
S~;JV\tium.  Don't  miss  this  most  r 
‘  x  sensational  offer  evermadet- . 

by  Vick!  Write  today  for  Vicks  vA 
Garden  Guide  free, 

JAMES  VICK 

,312  Pleasant  St.,  Kocbestei*,  N.  5  A 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Calalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFiiEK 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $ J .00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

MAKE  MONEY 

Stahelin’s  new  Strawberry  Book  for  1934 
shows  all  the  new  and  old  varieties  and  tells 
all  about  each.  DORSETT,  FAIRFAX^  GEM 
(Marvelous  new  Everbearer)  STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL  MASTODON  AND  PREMIER. 
Full  line  of  Raspberry  plants.  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Trees.  Catalog  Free. 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Box  14  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  I  IT  Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
A  V  Tells  How.  Describes 
I  Ill  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the 
Most  Valuable  New  Va¬ 
rieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Me  Shaw  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept  4701 


( Address  Nearest\ 
Office  ) 


( 

Galesburg,  Kansas:  Columbus,  Ohio  V 

Please  send  me  your  Generous  Introductory  Of¬ 
fer  and  Free  Catalog  telling  all  about  SHAW 
DU- ALL  Garden  Tractors. 


Name 


Address 


STRAWBERRY 

nnoriTO  Assured  with  our  strong 
rnUrllu  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

j  CDIIIT  TDCfTC  Buy  this  year  at  WHOLESALE 
ana  mull  SHEW  PRICES.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Roses.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son.  Box  J  Bridgman,  Mich. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  KfflS 

ern  sour  soil.  N.  Y.  State  grown  Write  for  seed  prices 
and  particulars  ALFRED  W.  BOWEN  -  Hadley,  N.  Y 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
IBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lh  SL.lVew  York 


ciiim*  arsenate,  "two  founds,*"  rather ° than  which  runs  the  outfit.  When  it  is  diffi- 
lead  arsenate,  and  adding  at  least  three  cult  to  do  considerable  woik  dining  the 
pounds  of  lime  to  the  calcium  arsenate 


spray  of  50  gallons,  which  may  also  be 
reinforced  with  a  regular  amount  of  dry 
lime-sulphur  or  other  sulphur  prepara¬ 
tions  such  as  flotation  sulphur,  as  needed 
for  fungicidal  purposes.  But  of  equal  or 
perhaps  greater  importance  in  the  control 
of  apple  maggot  is  the  destruction  by 
or  carting  away  to 


day  due  to  delays,  or  when  the  weather 
is  prohibitive  due  to  rains  or  winds,  night 
sprayings  seem  to  offer  a  way  of  getting 
the  work  done  on  time.  Late  evening;  or 
early  morning  work  is  often  possible 
when  there  is  less  wind  than  at  mid-day. 
Good  light  is  imperative  for  this  worn. 

8. — What  encouragement  can  be  offered 
to  fruit-growers  in  control  methods  for 
apple  eurculio? 

A. — The  subject  is  being  studied  by  re- 


lurning,  burying,  or  carting  away  to  a 
distance  of  300  yards  of  all  affected 

»&din?LUSrtwi!hrthet  Stas,  o£  »«»  workers' at  the  New  York  Expert- 
drops  to  be”made  as  often  as  once  a  week  meat  Station  and  perhaps  elsewhere  for 
as  soon  as  the  affected  apples  begin  to 
drop.  Pasturing  with  sheep  or  pigs  to 


more  information  on  control  methods,  and 
some  valuable  results  are  hoped  for  in 


rie,n  u„ dro  s a ml  liter  the  arvest  culls,  the  near  future.  Meanwhile  the  best  that 

the  b„<i  - 


fruit.  .  . , 

In  spraying  for  codling  moth  to  avoid 
residue,  one  may  use  three  pounds  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  in  100  gallons  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  spray  to  be  put  on  at  the  regular 
calyx  or  soon  after  the  petals  fall,  and 
then  make  three  cover  applications,  one 
at  three-week  and  one  at  two-week  inter¬ 


vals,  and  then  one  more  in  a  week,  if  hot  may  notT  carry  over  and  recu 
weather  prevails.  For  later  sprayings,  years.  Iowa  authorities  recon 


pests,  particularly  for  the  plum  eurculio 
by  spraying  frequently  in  hot  weather 
after  the  petals  fall.  Furthermore,  make 
a  special  effort  to  destroy  infested  fruit 
which  comes  off  at  the  time  the  apples 
are  thinned,  and  further  to  destroy  the 
culls  at  harvesting  time  so  that  the  pests 
over  and  recur  in  other 
ommend  pas- 
June  drops 


chemically  hydrated  lime  in  100  gallons 
of  water  but  without  any  arsenate  of 
lead.  Take  pains  to  cover  the  apples 
over  all  the  surfaces  with  this  mixture. 
Wet  the  centers  and  tops  of  trees,  too. 
Nicotine  tennate  is  a  substitute  for  an 


then  later  prior  to  and  after  harvesting 
to  destroy  infested  fruit,  m.  b.  cummings. 
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4. — What  is  the  best  repellent  to  use 

for  deer  in  orchards? 

A. — The  asafeetida  wax  balls  of  the 
size  of  a  tennis  ball  suspended  from 
branches,  one  to  each  tree,  seem  to  give 
the  most  durable  and  effective  protection. 
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CUTS  2  inch  GREEN 


WOOD 


•  •  • 


CLOSE 


Wo  mean  two-inch  diameter,  and  that  means  a  big 
part  of  the  work  in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc.  Three  distinct  powers  instantly 
available  in  the  patented  slide-shift  power  slot. 
Cuts  them  olf  clean  and  with  no  sharp  points,  and 
then  cuts  to  length  quickly  and  easilv.  A  strong 
rugged  tool  with  high-grade,  heat-treated  steel  blades’ 

HKP  3  POWER  FORESTER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in.  standing  green  wood . $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  I'/i-in.  standing  green  wood ...  .$5.50 
No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-in.  standing  green  wood.. $4.25 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most  powerful  small 
pruner  for  orchard  work — cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supnly  you.  send  your  order 
directly  to  us.  Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 

H.  K.  PORTER  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tho  Bolt  Clipper  People  Established  50  years 


DREER’S 

1934 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


If  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  through 
experience  the 
true  economy  of 
buying  the  best 
seeds  and  plants, 
you  will  find  this 
new  2  1  6-page 
Garden  Book  in- 
dispensable. 
Prized  the  year 
round  bythose 
to  whom  accuracy  and  thor¬ 
oughness  do  make  a  difference. 
Free  on  request  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  vegetable  and  flower 

seeds.roses, perennial  plants,  etc. 
HENRY  A.  DREER 

170  Dreer  Building 
1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UNIVERSAL 
TRACTOR 

I,OW  COST  ! 
Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  digs  potatoes, 
landscape  work.  Swivel 
Trailer  wheels  and  culti¬ 
vator  lift  for  easy  turning. 
Over  4  h.  p.  belt  work. 
Powerful  worm  drive  and 
clutch  fully  enclosed. 
PIONEER  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  K-l4,WestAIIIs,Wls. 

P  A.  G  E 
Portable  Milkers 

•AT  ONE-HALF  THE  CO'ST  OF 
PIPE  LINE  machines.  More  sani¬ 
tary,  less  up -keep.  No  valves.  Visi¬ 
ble  inliking.  Thousands  in  use. 

Full  information  free.  Write: 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  K- 14,  West  Allis,  Wi*. 


\NEW 


LIVINGSTONS 


K GARDEN 
)  CATALOG 


livinqston’s 

Garden 
catalog 

193  ll'W  W1-tj1  accurate  planting  chart 
and  easily  followed  cultural  di¬ 
rections  not  found  elsewhere. 
Don’t  be  limited  to  a  small  selec¬ 
tion,  but  order  from  this  large  list 
of  best  old  and  many  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  this  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

42  E.  Spring  St.  84th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


f. 

h 


FREE 


BfAUTIfVL  A/flV 
nursery  catalog 

Featuring  nursery  stock  of  N 
the  highest  quality  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you.  Whatever  ^ 
your  plans  for  planting  this  spring, 

Ibis  catalog  will  save  you  money.  Our  SHRUBS 
SI)  years  of  fair  dealing  insure  sat-  FRUITS 
isfaction.  Write  today  for  FREE  ROSES 
Catalog.  SEEDS 

The  STOKItS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Cox  437  _ Paiuesville,  Ohio 

EVERBEARING  TOMATO 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET’.’  Big  Money  Maker.  Large 
~  “  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you 
r  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wo 
will  mail  you  125 seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
v  Everbearing  Tomato  fin 

and  our  bi«r  1934  Catalog:  M  U  M  wrf 
i  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  A  ArJuJu 
200-Papre  Rook  tells  how,  and  when  to 
I  plant.  Send  Sc  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

BOX  222  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


SEED  OATS 

One  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  neighing  42  44  lbs.  per 
measure,!  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  ail 
means  lBk,these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Heins.  Seed 
torn,  Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsika,  Sweet 

Latter,  T./*.>thy  Seed  and  Hinder  Twine. 

/  Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

RhEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Blueberries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

None  of  tlie  western  blueberries  is  the 
equal  of  the  best  eastern  ones,  but  they 
are  very  interesting.  I  live  across  Lake 
Washington  from  Seattle.  Our  altitude 
varies  from  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  to 
several  hundred,  in  this  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Here  the  blueberries  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  red-fruited  variety. 
Vaceinium  parvifolium.  This  variety 
seems  to  prefer  dry  locations,  though  I 
find  it  grows  lustily  when  moved  into  tin 
garden.  Its  berries  are  a  beautiful  clear 
red,  and  vary  considerably  in  shape ;  they 
are  quite  acid  and  not  eatable  as  fresh 
fruit.  I  have  spent  many  days  hunting 
for  the  best  specimens  of  this  species, 
and  have  found  some  very  interestin 
ones  some  with  fruit  shaped  just  like  a 
pear,  others  rather  flat.  One  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful  one  is  a  clear  white. 

Over  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  and  on 
the  islands  in  Puget  Sound,  the  dominant 
variety,  Vaceinium  ova  turn,  is  an  ever- 
|  green,  the  berries  of  which  are  black  or 
blue,  and  are  used  for  pies,  etc.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  the  branches  of  this 
shrub  are  sold  in  the  cities  for  decorat¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  plant  loves  the  mild 
damp  climate  of  the  coast  country. 

Up  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  grow  a 
number  of  varieties.  Around  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  altitude  grow  two  varieties  in 
such  profusion  that  they  are  harvested 
and  sold  for  cooking  purposes.  Still 
higher  up,  around  5,000  feet,  which  is 
close  to  the  snow  line,  grow  several  other 
varieties,  one  of  which,  Vaceinium  deli- 
ciosum,  comes  the  nearest  in  quality  to 
equalling  those  of  the  East.  It  is  a  low- 
M-owing  plant. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  the  East 
reach  rare  perfection  here ;  our  cool,  prac¬ 
tically  rainless  Summers  seem  to  bring 
out  all  of  their  fine  qualities.  I  have  on 
my  place  blueberry  plants  from  Alaska 
and  from  Florida,  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States  where  it 
is  possible  to  fruit  both  on  the  same 
place. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not  all 
blueberries  can  be  hybridized.  It  seems 
that  there  are  three  classes  or  divisions. 
Some  have  12  chromosomes,  others  24 
and  a  few  have  36,  and  they  will  only 
hybridize  when  the  chromosome  count  is 
the  same.  The  present  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  East  are  the  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  low  bush  Vaceinium  Pennsylvani- 
cum  with  the  high  bush  Vaceinium  co- 
rymbosum ;  both  have  24  chromosomes. 

|  Another  low  busli-species,  Vaceinium  cana- 
dense,  has  12  chromosomes,  which  is  the 
same  as  our  red-fruited  Vaceinium  par¬ 
vifolium,  plants  so  very  different  to  each 
other,  I  shall  try  crossing  these  two  and 
anticipate  some  very  interesting  results. 
King  County,  Wash.  w.  d.  sydxor. 


Bulbs  in  the  House 

Use  any  good  garden  soil  for  potting 
bulbs,  mixing  with  it  a  little  sand  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bonemeal.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  sift  to  remove  trash  and 
|  stones.  For  hyacinths  use  a  4-in.  pot 
for  a  single  plant  or  several  bulbs  may 
,  be  planted  in  a  larger  pot  which  will  give 
I  a  prettier  display.  While  some  plant  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  in  one  pot,  it  is  best  to  use 
all  of  one  color.  After  planting  the  bulbs 
give  a  good  watering  and  put  in  a  dark, 
cool  place  for  about  a  month,  watering 
once  every  10  days.  When  the  sprout  is 
j  about  IYj  inches  high  bring  to  the  light. 
When  they  start  to  bloom  give  plenty  of 
water  and  keep  them  warm  but  not  too 
hot  as  too  much  heat  will  shorten  the 
period  of  blooming. 

Paper  White  Grandiflora  Narcissus  are 
the  most  satisfactory  flowers  for  growing 
|  in  the  house  in  water  and  rocks,  and  re¬ 
quire  very  little  care.  They  will  bloom 
in  about  six  weeks.  To  grow  put  six 
bulbs  in  a  shallow  bowl  with  water,  sup¬ 
porting  the  bulbs  with  pebbles.  Tlie 
bowl  should  be  put  in  a  dark  place  until 
the  roots  start,  then  they  should  be 
brought  out  to  the  light.  Change  the 
water  occasionally  to  keep  it  fresh.  For 
a  succession  of  bloom  start  a  new  lot  of 
bulbs  every  10  days  during  November, 
December  and  January.  u.  c. 

Virginia. 


Old  and  New  Dates  and 
Calendar 

In  the  x’eeent  item  “Historic  Data 
Wanted,”  mention  was  made  of  a  birth 
that  occurred  on  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  1712. 
Some  have  questioned  the  day  of  the 
week  in  this  record,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  time  given  there 
existed  (he  confusion  caused  by  the 
Julian  Calendar,  commonly  called  Old 
Style,  and  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or 
New  Style.  The  difference  between  the 
two  calendars  was,  roughly  speaking, 
about  10  days,  at  the  time  of  the  change. 
Several  of  the  European  countries 
adopted  the  new  calendar  in  1582,  but 
England  did  not  adopt  the  Gregorian 
calendar  until  1750,  and  New  Style  did 
not  come  into  use  until  1752,  when  the 
difference  amounted  to  about  11  davs.  In 
that  year  Sept.  2  was  called  Sept.  14. 
and  the  first  of  the  year  was  changed 
from  March  25  (Lady  Day,  the  feast  of 
the  Annunciation)  to  Jan.  1.  During 
that  century  dates  were  quite  often  giv¬ 
en  as  “O.  S."  or  “N.  S.,”  according  to 
whether  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  Calen¬ 
dar  was  used.  It  is  thus  quite  possible 
that  a  date  given  as  Thursday  O.  S. 
might  be  Sunday  N.  S, 


You  Get  MORE  MONEY 

Out  of  every  pound  of 

MANURE 


WITH  THIS  ALL-STEEL 

NON-WRAP' 
Spreader 

A  real  money  maker  for  you  . . .  because  IT  SHREDS  FINER _ SPREADS 

WIDER  AND  MORE  EVENLY  ...  YOU  ALSO  GET  these  exclusive 
and  patented  features  ...  at  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Spreader! 


NON -WRAP— “I  never  need  to  look  back,  and  I 
don't  need  to  carry  a  knife.”  Only  in  the  FARQUHAR 
can  you  get  positive  guaranteed  “non¬ 
wrapping.” 

LIGHTER  DRAFT-Twelve  roller  bear¬ 
ings  reduce  friction  —  easier  on  your 
horses. 

POSITIVE  CLUTCH  DRIVE-No  more 
lifting  drive  chain  off  sprocket.  Elimi¬ 
nates  chain  jumping  and  damage. 

FLOOR  BOTTOM  —  A  huge  oil-less 
bearing  the  entire  length  of  the  bed 
reduces  friction  —  lightens  draft.  The 
easiest  running  spreader  on  the  market. 


Sure, you  can  buy 
it  on  convenient 
terms  —  let’s  get 
this  Spreader 
working  in  your 
fields  right  away 

Write  Today 


TWELVE  OTHER  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  which 
will  startle  and  amaze  you  .  .  .  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  ANY  farm  tool 
in  years  —  and  all  yours  WITHOUT 
ADDED  COST. 

See  this  NEW  FARQUHAR  all- 

steel  non-wrap  Spreader,  and  you  will 
know  why  this  “farm  tested  ”  spreader 
gives  you  more  ...  costs  you  less  ... 
and  makes  more  money  for  you. 

WriteToday  and  Get  OurNew 
Catalog  .  •  .  containing  the  answers 
to  all  your  questions. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

Limited 

Box  34,  York,  Pa. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  •  CIDER  PRESSES  .  SAW 
MILLS  •  BOILERS  •  ENGINES  •  STEAM  RIGS 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 

Please  tell  me  all  about  your 

NEW  “NONWRAP”  SPREADER 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 


BLUE 

HUBBARD 

SQUASH 


■HARRIS  SfCDS. 

Grown  In  The  North » 

Seeds  grown  in  the  North  produce  earlier  crops  and 
better  yields.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again.  That  s  why  so  many  successful  market  grow¬ 
ers  use  Harris’  Seeds  which  are  grown  near  the 
Canadian  border  and  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  in 
the  Northern  States. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  varieties  of  Squash, 
Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Melons,  Beets, 
Cucumbers,  etc.,  which  we  grow  here  on  our  own 
farm  giving  particular  attention  to  their  earliness  and 
high  quality. 

Send  Today  For  The  Free  Harris  Catalog 

profusely  illustrated  in  color— with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  our  vegetable  and  flowers— and  buv 
your  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  direct  from  our 
seed  farm  at  growers’  prices. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Grow¬ 
ers  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  R.F.D.  26,  Coldwater  N  Y  l 

1934  CATALOGUE  llUW  AfMCll] 


ISBELL'S 

NEW 

Seed  Annual/] 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers— at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL'S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell's  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
141  Mechanic  St.  (20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


FREE 


BIGGER-BETTER 

New  in  size, 
form  and  contents 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLAN 

IWH*?"1  assoJtment  of  Apple  1 
i*  each  Trees,  <tl|  the  new  uQ. 

varieties-Pear,  PluJ'Vd  d  Ch« 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  ct 
merc.al  orchardist  and  home  owJ 
Small  fru'ts  of  all  kinds.  Millions 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B.  Princess  Anne,  ( 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  analftv  »« 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE* 


SEED  CATALOG 


Send  for  this  startling  new  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue  —  has 
hundreds  of  illustrations  — many  i  n  f  ull  color. 
T  emplin-  Bradley’s  58  years  experience  assures 
you  luscious  vegetables  and  rich  abundant 
flowers.  Prices  still  low — plenty  of  5c  varieties. 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

stosjy  ias 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
have  money  and  get  better  stock. 

i*a  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Box  1 1  -  Geneva.  Ohio. 


THE  TEMPLIN 

>  Detroit  Ave. 


BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


SENSATION  SEED  OATS  SSSJSSS 

?h&*bu$*T  sons.01"”'"  “mIlrJse/ohio 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  ?a.rdy-  drought « 

ume  for  Northern  le* 

E-  D.  LEACH  .  .  CERES,  N.  \ 


UARBIX  LESPEDEZA  genuine  official  strain  65280 

lindXCli1S“kf<>r  \»f.t.ureJ:  -?riJws  on  thinnest  sourest 
land,  $12  lb.  Willard  Cody,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


GLADIOLI— 85  large  bulbs  of  unusual  colors  $1.00. 
List  ready.  Firthcliffa  Gardens,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  ue 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  THE  year  1920,  the  cost  of  education  in  New 
York  public  schools  was  $69  per  pupil.  In  1932 
it  mounted  to  $139.  This  is  found  in  the  minority 
report  signed  by  Dean  Clark  of  Governor  Lehman  s 
committee.  In  contrast  Fall  River,  Mass.,  reports 
a  reduction  in  two  years  from  $107.2S  to  $74.59  per 
pupil.  This  is  a  city  of  120,000  people.  They  have 
150  fewer  teachers  than  formerly  and  after  a  very 
thorough  examination  it  was  found  that  the  school¬ 
ing  is  as  good  at  least  now  as  it  was  three  years  ago. 
The  Dean  Clark  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  the 
schools  in  New  York  State  during  the  four  years  of 
the  depression.  It  also  points  out  that  the  cost  of 
education  is  such  a  large  part  of  all  State  local  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures  that  unless  this  tax  can  be  reduced 
no  adequate  reduction  of  public  expenditures  can  be 
made  without  reducing  school  costs.  He  recommends 
suggestion  made  by  Mark  Graves  that  a  reduction  to 
$112  per  pupil  would  save  taxpayers  $50,000,000. 

* 

AT  THE  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  January  15-19,  livestock  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  feature.  Judging  will  start  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  continue  from  9  A.  M.,  until  probably  5  P. 
M.,  each  day  until  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  the  4-H  club  steers  and  lambs,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  lie  held.  In  addition  to  judging,  sales 
of  purebred  sows  of  the  Poland  China,  Duroe  Jersey, 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Chester  White  breeds  will 
be  held  in  the  Show  Building  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  Thursday  afternoon.  The  sheep  breeders  in 
their  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  January  16,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  among  other  things,  co-operative  lamb  market¬ 
ing  and  the  application  of  science  to  practical  sheep 
breeding.  The  dairymen  have  scheduled  a  one-day 
meeting  for  Thursday,  January  IS,  with  Federal 
milk  codes  and  the  future  outlook  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  being  given  the  center  of  attention. 

* 

APPLE  scab  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
treacherous  pests  of  the  apple-grower.  We 
have  found  men  spraying  for  the  ninth  time  in  one 
season  in  the  effort  to  control  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  early  and  thorough  application  of  lime-sulphur 
being  necessary,  but  in  the  general  run  of  seasons 
this  is  not  enough.  In  Western  New  York  an  eaily 
delayed  dormant  spray  is  a  good  beginning  for  the 
year,  while  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  a  timely 
pink  spray  is  a  good  beginning.  In  certain  lucky 
years  a  person  may  “get  by”  with  these  sprays,  but 
the  only  complete  control  for  scab  is  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  foliage  from  the  time  the  buds  open 
until  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  is  true,  but  it  is  so,  nevertheless.  The  very 
year  that  a  grower  attempts  to  “get  by”  by  omitting 
certain  sprays,  he  may  get  caught.  We  have  seen 
it  happen  time  and  time  again.  This  is  a  case  where 
it  is  “better  to  be  sure  than  sorry.” 

* 

VIRGINIA  is  a  State  of  great  charm,  in  scenery, 
colonial  homes  of  historic  interest,  and  friend¬ 
ly  people.  The  Garden  Club  of  Virginia  arranges 
with  the  owners  of  about  100  famous  old  colonial 
homes  and  gardens  to  open  them  for  a  week  in 
Spring  for  supervised  inspection  by  the  public.  A 
small  fee  is  charged,  the  money  being  used  for  res¬ 
toration  of  old  trees  at  Monticello,  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  garden  of  Washington’s  sister,  at 
Kenmore,  in  Fredericksburg,  and  of  the  famous  old 
garden  at  Stratford,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
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and  lastly  the  restoration  of  the  garden  at  the 
Manse,  birthplace  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Garden  Week  has  been  designated  April  23-28,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  G.  Larus,  of  Richmond,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia.  It  has 
attracted  national  attention  for  several  years,  there 
having  been  as  many  as  7S,000  visitors  during  one 
week.  Last  year  receipts  indicated  that  24,000  came. 

* 

ON  DECEMBER  1,  the  milk  cows  kept  by  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  correspondents  were  producing 
11.21  lbs.  of  milk  compared  with  11.59  lbs.  last  year 
and  a  December  1  average  of  11.98  lbs.  per  cow  dur¬ 
ing  the  five,  years  1927  to  1931.  In  all  groups  of 
States,  excepting  the  North  Atlantic  group,  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  was  reported  lower  than  on  December 
1  last  year.  This  low  production  per  cow,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year,  appears  to  have  been  due 
partly  to  lighter  feeding  of  concentrates,  but  in  some 
areas  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  cow7s  freshening 
in  the  late  Fall  months  was  also-  a  factor.  Crop 
correspondents  were  milking  66.5  per  cent  of  the 
milk  cows  in-  their  herds  compared  with  67.1  per 
cent  on  December  1  last  year,  6S  per  cent  in  1931 
and  an  average  of  66.5  per  cent  on  December  1  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  1927  to  1931.  In  comparison  with 
last  year,  the  lower  production  per  cow  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  about  offset  the  increased  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms,  and  total  milk  production  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  same  as  on  December  1  last  year. 

* 

There  are  several  book  clubs  in  existence,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  many,  and  be  appreciated 
if  we  could  have  the  Farm  Book  Club  formed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  new  book  a  month,  as  published,  as  the  othei 
book  clubs  do.  H* 1># 

Massachusetts. 

HERE  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  nominate  two 
new  books  for  our  January  choice.  These  are 
“A  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New 
York,”  by  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  and  “Rabble  in  Arms,” 
by  Kenneth  Roberts.  We  have  referred  to  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick's  book  before;  it  is  instructive  and  also  enter¬ 
taining,  containing  much  that  is  curious  and  unusual 
regarding  the  beginning  of  our  great  industry  in  the 
Empire  State.  The  second  book  named  is  a  novel  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  Burgoyne  invasion,  and  ending  with  the  second 
battle  of  Saratoga.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  accurate  historically,  and  we  found  it  very 
lively  reading.  Some  of  the  statements  made  about 
politicians  of  that  period  sound  strangely  up  to  date. 
In  offering  a  selection  of  new  books,  we  would  re¬ 
mind  our  friends  that  there  are  plenty  of  old  ones 
that  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  well-rounded  education. 


o 


ACCORDING  to  studies  of  the  food  habits  of 
farm  families  in  New  York  State,  men  and 
boys  use  much  more  sugar  than  women  and  girls. 
We  had  always  supposed  that  women  and  girls  were 
noticeable  for  possessing  a  “sweet  tooth,”  but  the 
dietary  studies  referred  to  show  a  surprising  amount 
of  sugar  used  by  the  masculine  members  of  the 
family.  According  to  some  tables  studied  the  men 
engaged  in  farm  operations  averaged  about  five 
ounces  of  sugar  per  day;  older  boys  4.5  ounces,  the 
homemakers  3.8  ounces,  and  the  younger  boys  and 
girls  3.4  and  2.9  ounces  respectively.  Sugar,  says 
Dr.  McCollum,  is  solely  an  energy  food;  thus  the 
activity  and  muscular  exertion  of  men  doing  heavy 
farm  work  would  seem  to  account  for  their  increased 
use  of  it.  The  sugar  was  taken  in  cakes,  pies  and 
desserts,  as  well  as  in  tea  and  coffee.  We  hope  that 
this  craving  for  sweets  w7as  not  entirely  satisfied  by 
cane  or  beet  sugar.  Honey  is  the  most  delicious  of 
all  natural  sweets;  it  is  nourishing  and  digestible, 
and  may  be  used  liberally  in  cooking,  as  well  as  in 
its  natural  state.  Our  pioneering  ancestors  satisfied 
their  taste  for  sweets  with  honey  and  maple  sugar 
or  syrup ;  New  York  and  other  Northern  States  still 
produce  both  liberally,  and  both  should  be  freely 
used.  We  think  the  hard-working  men  who  use  five 
ounces  of  sugar  a  day  should  substitute  hone^  foi  a 
part  of  their  requirement,  and  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  little  communists  who  not  only  collect 
the  nectar,  but  also  pollinate  our  fruits  while  doing  it. 

* 

THE  phony  peach  disease  has  made  for  itself  a 
place  in  history.  In  1915  J.  IT.  Hale  of  Ft.  Tal¬ 
ley,  Ga.,  expressed  apprehension  concerning  this 
trouble,  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  virus  disease 
similar  to  peach  yellows,  and  which  seems  to  he  con¬ 
trolled  by  eradication  of  infected  trees.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Hale’s  orchard  numbered  100,000  trees,  and  in 
their  prime,  he  shipped  250  cars  of  peaches  a  year. 
By  1927  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  this 
orchard  were  seriously  affected,  and  by  1928  not  a 


single  car  of  peaches  was  shipped.  The  trees  were 
then  cut  down.  Other  orchards  in  the  Georgia  sec¬ 
tion  went  the  same  way.  Reports  from  Illinois  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  phony  disease  has  been  found  in  10 
or  12  orchards  in  that  State.  While  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  alarmed,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  ac¬ 
quaint  oneself  with  this  disease  and  to  understand 
it.  In  the  dormant  condition  diseased  trees  show 
short  lateral  and  terminal  growth  and  profuse  lat¬ 
eral  branching.  In  the  Spring,  affected  trees  start 
growing  a  few  days  earlier.  Later  in  the  season  nor¬ 
mal  trees  will  overtake  diseased  trees  in  growTth. 

* 

ONE  of  the  interesting  bits  of  information  that 
come  from  the  fruit  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  the  interest  in  the  overhead  sprinkler 
system  of  orchard  irrigation  in  place  of  the  surface 
and  sub-irrigation  systems  which  have  been  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  feeling  that  sprinklers  conserve  water,  give 
a  more  uniform  distribution,  favor  utilization  of 
fertilizers,  aid  in  the  control  of  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases,  and  by  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  dust,  im¬ 
prove  the  activity  of  the  leaves.  Two  years’  results 
indicate  that  trees  can  utilize  the  plant  nutrients  in 
the  surface  soils  more  readily  when  the  sprinkler 
system  of  irrigation  is  used  in  preference  to  the 
surface  or  sub-irrigation  methods.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  this  sprinkler  system  wets  the  surface  soil 
uniformly,  and  provides  excellent  moisture  for  ger¬ 
mination  and  growth  of  the  cover  crop.  Since  many 
eastern  orchardists  have  considered  the  possibilities 
of  irrigation  as  a  supplemental  practice  for  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  these  facts  are  timely. 

* 

UR  friend  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  is  always  ac¬ 
tive  in  a  practical  and  sensible  way  in  what  he  says 
and  does  in  the  interest  of  the  horse.  His  statement 
about  the  present  situation  will  be  read  with  interest : 

At  least  three  out  of  every  four  farmers  buy  their 
work  animals.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  who  buy 
horses  or  mules  want  a  blocky,  short  coupled,  deep¬ 
bodied  chunk — lienee  the  name  “farm  chunk,”  which 
long  has  been  in  common  use  on  markets  to  describe 
such  a  horse.  The  type  nearly  all  farmers  are  looking- 
for  is  really  an  undersized  draft  horse,  with  good  feet 
and  legs,  well  set,  and  with  excellent  quality  and  action. 

Size  differs,  but  the  type  remains  the  same.  Farmers 
in  New  York  and  New  England  prefer  horses  weighing 
from  1.300  to  1.500  pounds;  those  in  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  from  1.400  to  1,600  pounds.  Farm¬ 
ers  on  the  good  lands  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North¬ 
ern  Missouri,  Eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  North  Danota,  as  well  as  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  usually  select  horses  ranging  from 
1.500  to  1,700  pounds;  but,  despite  these  differences  in 
size,  they  all  want  the  same  type. 

Demand  has  overtaken  supply.  Buyers  are  scouring 
the  country  buying  up  all  animals  farmers  are  willing 
to  part  with.  Foals,  yearlings  and  two-year  olds  are 
in  especially  strong  demand,  and  if  they  are  fillies,  will 
bring  $10  to  $15  more  than  geldings  of  equal  merit. 

Receipts  of  horses  and  mules  at  public  stock  yards 
totaled  221.142  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1933,  as 
compared  with  171,587  for  the  same  period  in  1932,  a 
2S.8  per  cent  gain. 

* 

What  can  be  done  to  get  our  road  fixed?  We  laid  the 
matter  before  our  town  supervisor,  but  he  does  nothing 
about  it.  The  road  has  mudholes  from  two  to  four 
feet  deep.  My  property  is  assessed  for  $400  more  than 
it  cost  me,  and  we  pay  the  taxes,  yet  can't  get  our  road 
repaired. 

THIS  is  a  sample  of  many  letters  received  during 
the  year  from  farmers  living  off  the  main  high¬ 
way.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  farmer  feels  that 
he  is  not  getting  any  sort  of  decent  treatment  when 
he  sees  long  stretches  of  good  road  torn  up  to  be 
made  over,  while  his  farm,  not  on  a  State  road,  is  in 
such  condition.  Our  advice  in  such  instances  is  to 
state  the  facts  clearly  in  a  letter  to  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission,  at  Ihe  Capital,  and,  if  that  fails, 
put  the  matter  before  the  Governor.  The  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  many  cases  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
do  anything.  Another  correspondent  intimates  that 
only  those  who  “vote  right”  can  get  their  roads 
fixed.  This,  where  true,  is  a  shocking  abuse  of  public 
power. 


Brevities 

One  who  borrows  trouble  must  expect  to  pay  com¬ 
pound  interest. 

We  think  the  best  “nightcap”  taken  just  before 
bedtime  is  a  well-ripened  apple,  eaten  with  leisurely 
appreciation. 

“When  do  the  farmers’  wives  go  on  a  30-liour  week?” 
asks  a  Maine  correspondent,  but  we  think  her  question 
was  “rote  sarkastikal,”  as  Josh  Billings  said. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  in  1910  there 
were  915,000  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
United  States.  In  1930  there  were  4,400.000  high  school 
pupils.  In  1910  the  expenditure  for  each  child  of  school 
or  high  school  age  was  $18,  while  in  1930  it  was  $74. 

Popcorn  needs  a  moisture  content  of  13  to  15  per 
cent  to  pop  well.  It  is  best  stored  in  an  open  shed  or 
building,  and  if  too  dry  to  pop  Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart  ad¬ 
vises  adding  moisture  as  follows:  Put  2  lbs.  of  the  corn 
into  a  two-quart  fruit  jar.  Add  two  to  five  tablespoons 
of  water,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  corn,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  way  it  pops.  Put  on  the  cover  the 
jar,  using  a  rubber,  and  clamp  it  down  tightly.  *whitke 
thoroughly.  Let  the  corn  stand  for  two  days  or  longer 
before  it  is  popped.  fc. 

v> 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Give  the  Jury  all  the  Evidence 

HEN  it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Spencer,  who 
is  investigating  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of 
milk,  charged  that  large  milk  companies  refused  him 
access  to  their  records,  Henry  A.  Cronk,  jiresident 
of  Borden's  Farm  Products,  Inc.,  made  a  statement 
to  the  press  to  emphasize  that  his  company  had  pro¬ 
vided  Dr.  Spencer  with  all  data  required  of  him.  Of 
course  providing  data  may  be  different  from  access 
to  records,  but  Dr.  Spencer  did  not  mention  any 
names,  and  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Borden  company. 

The  Milk  Control  Board  rule  requires  the  dealer 
to  report  to  producers  the  weight  or  percentage  of 
milk  used  in  each  class  and  the  price  per  100  lbs.  o£, 
S.5  per  cent  milk  as  well  as  the  base  price  for  each 
class  at  the  201-210-mile  zone.  The  statement  to  pro¬ 
ducers  must  show  what  differentials  and  amount  of 
each  applied  to  average  price.  The  notice  to  producers 
must  be  given  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  payment.  The 
report  may  be  sent  to  each  producer,  or  posted  in  the 
plant,  or  published  in  a  paper  reaching  each  producer. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  previously  published  the 
monthly  total  and  percentages  used  in  each  class, 
but  it  has  not  done  so  since  September.  So  long  as 
milk  is  sold  at  different  prices  in  these  classifica¬ 
tions  the  least  to  be  expected  is  that  the  producer 
would  get  a  report  of  the  volume  used  in  each  class, 
the  gross  or  blended  price  per  100  lbs.,  and  an  item¬ 
ized  account  of  all  expenses. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  producers  are  entitled  not 
only  to  Dr.  Spencer's  conclusions  on  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  milk  but  also  the  data  on  which  he  forms 
liis  judgment. 


Bank  Deposits  Guaranteed 

HE  collapse  of  our  banking  system  during  the 
depression  has  had  the  effect  long  demanded  of 
a  plan  to  guarantee  deposits  in  banks.  The  first 
Federal  law  to  guarantee  deposits  went  into  effect 
on  January  2,  1934.  A  corporation  known  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  create  a  fund  to  guarantee  deposits.  All 
national  banks  are  required  to  become  members  of 
the  fund.  State  banks  may  have  membership  until 
July  1,  1936.  After  that  date  they  must  affiliate 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  to  retain  the  privilege  of 
membership. 

Under  the  law  a  temporary  fund  is  set  up  to  guar¬ 
antee  deposits  up  to  $2,500  until  July  1,  1934.  On 
that  date  the  permanent  plan  goes  into  effect.  It 
will  guarantee  deposits  in  full  up  to  $10,000  ;  75 
per  cent  of  deposits  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 ;  and  50 
per  cent  of  deposits  over  $50,000.  Only  banks  that 
qualify  under  requirements  set  up  in  the  law  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  guarantee  fund. 

There  are  substantially  14,000  banks  in  all,  and 
it  is  reported  that  97  per  cent  of  them  have  qualified. 
Mutual  savings  banks  are  eligible  for  membership. 
In  New  York  State  all  savings  banks  are  reported 
eligible. 

Total  deposits  in  the  eligible  banks  so  far  ex¬ 
amined  amount  roughly  to  $42,000,000,000.  It  is 
itemized  as  follows :  National  banks,  $17,000,000,000 ; 
Federal  Reserve  System  banks,  $10,000,000,000 ; 
State  banks  not  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  $5,- 
000,000,000;  mutual  savings  banks,  $10, 000, 000, 000. 

A  safeguard  for  deposits  has  long  been  demanded. 
It  was  opposed  by  big  banking  interests.  It  took  a 
banking  crisis  to  overcome  their  objections.  The 
task  at  last  accomplished  the  banks  as  well  as  de¬ 
positors  should  profit.  Fear  of  loss  is  eliminated, 
and  deposits  should  increase  to  the  benefit  of  the 
banks  and  to  both  convenience  and  profit  of  the  people. 


Dealers  Demand  Cheaper  Milk 

LAST  week  a  committee  of  New  York  City  milk 
dealers  went  to  Albany  to  ask  the  Milk  Control 
Board  to  reduce  the  price  they  are  paying  farmers 
for  milk  or  at  least  to  call  a  public  hearing  with  that 
purpose  in  view.  It  is  understood  that  no  action 
was  taken,  but  the  city  press  estimates  that  the 
committee  is  to  renew  its  demand  for  a  reduction 
of  the  minimum  price  within  10  days. 

For  a  quart  of  milk  the  New  York  consumer  pays 
as  follows :  Grade  A  in  quart  bottles,  15c ;  in  pints, 
20c;  Grade  B  in  quart  battles,  12c;  pints,  16c.  To 
stores  and  restaurants,  Grade  A  is  sold  from  13  to 
ISc ;  Grade  B  from  10  to  14c.  The  average  of  all 
would  probably  exceed  13c. 

For  the  month  of  November  the  League  returned 
patrons  H. 2c  a  quart  counting  certificates  as  cash; 
S'heftU'icl’s  return  was  4c. 

Qir  i  bis  record  it  takes  some  nerve  to  go  to  the 
gr i ate  board  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  minimum 
■price  to  producers! 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
October,  1933 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

40-qt.  Units  - \ 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  .... 

. 1,826,234 

85.377 

14,977 

New  Jersey  .. 

.  290.606 

2,060 

Pennsylvania 

.  458.475 

15.727 

645 

Vermont  . 

.  121.548 

10,632 

38 

Connecticut  .. 

.  21.670 

493 

Maryland  .... 

.  13.461 

Delaware . 

.  2.392 

SO 

Massachusetts  , 

.  11,864 

8 

Ohio  . 

.  188 

2.312 

Indiana . 

800 

S04 

Tennessee  .  .  .  . 

•  ••••••  ••• 

1.200 

Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 

200 

. . . 

Total,  October, 

1933.  .2,782.438 

118,989 

16,464 

Total.  October, 

1932.  .2,812,303 

13o,  i  36 

18,353 

New  York  furnished  66.9  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
71.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  October,  1933. 


Agricultural  Events  in  Maine 

Maine  has  had  a  wonderful  show  again  this  Fall, 
when  the  agricultural  associations  held  their  annual 
exhibits  at  the  city  hall  in  Portland.  The  Bornological 
Society  had  a  showing  of  wonderful  apples,  the  com¬ 
mercial  packs  in  baskets,  boxes  and  cartons,  being  un¬ 
usually  good.  The  display  made  by  about  20  orchardists 
of  50  of  their  best  apples  of  the  leading  commercial  sorts 
was  as  good  as  has  ever  been  made,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  naturally  very  keen. 

The  State  Florists’  Association,  while  not  a  strictly 
agricultural  organization,  added  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  entire  display  with  their  beautiful  flowers. 

The  Seed  Improvement  Association  had  their  usual 
display  of  seeds,  both  field  and  garden  ;  the  exhibits  of 
corn  and  potatoes  were  especially  good. 

The  Dairymen’s  Association  had  not  so  much  to  dis¬ 
play  but  they  gave  the  records  of  entries  of  cream  and 
milk  and  butter.  The  quality  of  milk  offered  for  sale 
in  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  is  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  as  a  comparison  with  past  years  plainly  shows.  The 
4-H  club  had  a  showing  increasingly  improving  every 
year. 

The  Bornological  Society  elected  as  president,  H.  W. 
Peck,  of  Winthrop  ;  first  vice-president,  W.  J.  Ricker, 
Turner;  second  vice-president,  R.  N.  Lovejoy,  Sanford; 
secretary,  E.  L.  White,  Bowdoinham;  treasurer.  T.  E. 
Chase,  Bucklield ;  executive  committee :  S.  L.  Painter, 
Augusta  ;  visiitor  to  College  of  Agriculture,  W.  J.  Rick¬ 
er ;  delegates  to  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
II.  W.  Peck,  A.  K.  Gardner,  W.  H.  Conant;  member 
Experiment  Station  Council,  W.  II.  Conant. 

Officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association  are,  president, 
A.  W.  Doughty,  Cumberland  Center ;  vice-president,  H. 
S.  White,  Auburn ;  secretary,  C.  P.  Osgood,  Augusta  ; 
treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  Augusta ;  member  executive 
committee,  H.  J.  Shaw.  Sanford;  member  Experiment 
Station  Council,  Ross  W.  Elliott,  East  Corinth ;  visitor 
to  College  of  Agriculture,  M.  A.  Clark,  Wilton ;  dele¬ 
gates  to  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations;  Dr.  J. 
A.  Ness,  Auburn;  R.  L.  Copeland,  Brewer. 

The  officers  of  Seed  Improvement  Association  are : 
president,  I.  II.  Cheney,  Monmouth ;  vice-president, 
Cedric  L.  Ranger,  Farmington;  secretary,  E.  L.  New- 
dick,  Augusta;  treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  Augusta;  mem¬ 
bers  executive  committee,  E.  II.  Jones,  Dryden ;  R.  L. 
Copeland,  Brewer ;  member  Experiment  Station  Coun¬ 
cil,  W.  G.  Hunton,  Portland;  visitor  to  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  C.  O.  Purinton,  Bowdoinham ;  delegate  to  Fed¬ 
eration,  N.  H.  Rich.  Charleston. 

The  chief  winners  of  the  prizes  were,  for  the  seeds¬ 
men.  E.  H.  Jones.  Dryden ;  R.  L.  Copeland.  Brewer,  C. 
L.  Ranger,  Farmington ;  Mrs.  II.  W.  Parlin,  New 
Sharon;  Eva  M.  Libby,  New  Gloucester;  A.  S.  Cottle, 
Oakland;  M.  W.  Eastbrook,  Waterville. 

The  men’s  judging  contest  to  select  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  corn  and  potatoes  was  won  by  M.  G.  Everett, 
of  Fort  Fairfield,  with  D.  C.  Wilson,  of  Sabbath  Day 
Lake,  second. 

The  chief  winners  of  apple  prizes  were,  for  box  ap¬ 
ples,  W.  J.  Ricker,  Turner;  box  of  Golden  Delicious, 
Arthur  Blanchard,  Cumberland  Center;  McIntosh.  Pine 
Rock  Farm,  South  China ;  Spy,  W.  II.  Conant,  Buck- 
field ;  Baldwin,  W.  II.  Conant,  Carton;  Gravenstein, 
Chase  Orchards.  Buckfield;  Delicious  and  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  Arthur  Blanchard;  McIntosh,  Chase  Orchards; 
Spy,  W.  II.  Conant. 

Barrels  of  McIntosh,  W.  J.  Ricker;  Spy,  Chase  Or¬ 
chards;  same  IL  I.  Greening;  King,  Ricker;  Tolman 
Sweets,  Chase  Orchards ;  McIntosh,  O.  W.  Bisbee,  East 
Sumner.  Basket:  Spy,  Chase;  Delicious,  Blanchard; 
Golden  Delicious,  Herman  Sweetser,  Cumberland  Cen¬ 
ter;  Baldwins,  Conant;  R.  I.  Greening.  Ricker;  Nod- 
head.  Thompson,  New  Gloucester:  Tolman  Sweet  and 
Cortland,  Chase.  In  the  State  collection,  Pine  Rock 
won  first ;  best  three  boxes.  Chase  Orchards. 

In  the  dairy  division  the  city  of  Augusta  won  first 
place  in  quality  of  milk.  L.  M.  Berry,  of  Auburn,  won 
first  place  for  quality  of  the  76  contestants. 

Lewiston,  Maine.  v.  n.  canham. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

At  a  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Perishable  Fruit 
Commission  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Albany 
many  of  the  Columbia  County  fruit-growers  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  gave  their  views  on  various  angles  of  the  fruit 
situation.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  :  “It  is 
the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Perishable  Fruit 
Commission  should  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  or  bureau  to  intensively 
advertise  New  York  State  perishable  fruits,  to  bring 
about  closer  co-operation  between  the  grower,  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  and  the  ultimate  consumer  and  to 
work  for  the  development  of  the  packing  and  marketing 
of  perishable  fruits  under  a  State  brand.”  Thousands 
of  barrels  of  Columbia  County  and  other  Hudson  River 
Valley  apples  have  recently  been  exported.  It  was 
stated  by  one  grower  who  shipped,  that  he  considered 
the  demand  for  them  was  made  greater  by  the  export 
apple  and  pear  act  which  was  lately  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  that  “only  selected  apples  could  be  exported.” 
Many  grapes  were  shipped  from  cold  storage  plants  to 
New  York  City  for  holiday  trade. 

Milk  distributors  adopted  a  store  bottle  plan  for 
Hudson  at  a  meeting  of  the  milk  dealers  who  distribute 
in  that  city.  Under  this  plan  dealers  will  have  similar 
bottles  and  an  initial  deposit  of  five  cents  a  bottle  will 
be  asked  the  buyer.  Under  this  system  dealers  are 
permitted  to  get  bottles  back  irrespective  as  to  whether 
they  are  their  own  bottles  or  somebody’s  else. 

A  man  with  team  charges  50c  for  hauling  cord  wood 
in  one-half  cord  loads :  sawers  with  outfit  charge  75c  a 
cord  besides  gasoline  £or  operating  and  meals;  helpers 


charge  25c  an  hour  and  meals.  Choppers  are  charging 
$1.50  for  cutting  a  cord  of  wood  in  four-foot  lengths, 
and  $1.25  for  cutting  it  in  #eight-foot  lengths.  Those 
cutting  down  old  apple  trees  charge  25c  an  hour  and 
meals.  Eight-foot  wood,  locust  and  maple,  bring  $6  a 
load  delivered  locally ;  dry  split  wood,  $3  for  small 
truckload  delivered ;  hard  split  wood,  stove  length,  $7 
a  load,  and  $3.75  for  half  cord,  delivered.  Hay  various 
prices;  pressed  hay  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  price  de¬ 
pending  on  quality;  stacks  and  loose  hay  from  $10  to 
$12  per  ton.  Fine  cornstalks  sold  for  3  and  4c  a 
bundle.  Veal  calves  brought  5  to  7c  a  lb.,  price  depend- 
^s’Lze  an(l  Q»aBty.  Dressed  hogs  sold  for  8c  a  lb. 
tor  2o0-lb.  size,  eight-week-old  pigs  sold  for  $2.50  each 
A  registered  Shropshire  ram  sold  for  $10.  Live  countv 
geese  sold  for  15c  a  lb.;  live  county  ducks  for  same 
pnce ,  1 1 '  e  county  turkeys  for  28c  a  lb.;  these  all  extra 
fine.  Jersey  Giant  capons  sold  for  25c  a  lb.  alive  and 
dressed;  these  weighed,  average  7  to  10  lbs.  R  I 
Reds,  blood-tested,  pick  for  $1.60,  or  $1.35  unpicked,  just 
as  they  run ;  some  weighing  about  5  lbs.  for  $1 25 
each  Mhite  Orpington  pullets  for  $1  each;  Barred 
Rock  pullets,  seven  months  old  for  $1.25  each;  Silver 
Wyandotte  cockerels  $1.25  each.  E.  a.  h. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Although  the  weather  so  far  has  been  fairlv  cold 
making  coal  piles  shrink,  we  haven’t  had  a  bad  Winter 

P)°  r‘Si lhi-  taken  a(,lvanta»e  of  damp  weather 

i3  dow,n  tIie!r  crops  advancing  tobacco  another 
?*afe  toward  sorting  and  packing  warehouses.  Few 
buyers  have  shown  up  as  yet. 

To  date,  out  of  a  total*  of  $S17.21S.92  in  work  sub- 
>Stiate  Hl-hway  Department  on  six  pro¬ 
jects,  the  Federal  government  has  agreed  to  contribute 
<  n  amount  not  to  exceed  $203,000,  while  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  allotted  $614,218.92  to  this  work.  It  il 
ltimored  that  tobacco  acreage  in  the  vallev  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  10,000  acres  for  three  years.  Formation  of 
a  Connecticut  branch  of  the  International  Babv  Chick 
Association  and  sale  of  surplus  breeding  stock  is  to  bo 

menllfneHartforde.ek  ^  *  meeting  of  Connection  poultry- 


i  -i,  1  ,  uu.  ,  |>U  1*1  lOtrS,  ol  CO  Oil  * 

toU18r  lh  K  tu,rmps’  60  to  S5c  bu. ;  broilers,  live  H 
to  13c  lb. ,  chickens,  dressed.  22  to  25c  lb.  •  "  eese 
jessed,  20  to  23c  lb.;  turkeys,  live,  19  to  21c  lb. ; 

eBOs,  ooc  Cioz.  CLIFFORD  B.  KXIGHT. 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  way  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
°..  dl, each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expiessed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  suh“ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

There  have  been  about  1,000  men  put  to  work  here 
lately  at  oO  cents  an  hour.  Some  farmers  will  move  to 
villages  this  year  as  they  cannot  hire  men  now  for  anv 
less  than  the  factories  pay.  Our  shops  are  paying  about 
40  cents  per  hour  and  hired  farm  men  are  quitting  for 
the  other  jobs.  r  % 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


On  page  496  you  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Milk 
Control  Board  that  profits  of  about  one  cent  per  quart 
vvere  obtained  by  the  milk  companies.  This  statement 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because,  if  the  companies 
pay  four  cents  per  quart  for  milk  (I  am  using  even 
figures)  and  make  a  one-cent  gain  when  they  sell  it 
they  have  made  25  per  cent  profit  in  about  two  davs 
(even  figures)  or  12%  per  cent  per  day  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  36o  days  per  year  equals  4.562  per  cent  profit 
in  a  year. 

They  usually  sell  the  milk  before  they  pay  the  farmer 
for.  R  and  so  have  only  a  bookkeeping  investment  on 
which  they  realize  this  unbelievable  profit  of  4,562  per 
cent  per  year.  . 

The  above  condition  holds  for  about  everything 
farmer  produces.  He  waits  a  whole  season  for 
profit,  if  he  can  only  manage  to  get  a  profit,  while  .... 
middlemen  get  a  profit  every  day  on  their  investment. 

Has  this  aspect  of  the  farm  question  been  considered 
at  Washington?  Does  the  NRA  or  the  “Farm  Relief” 
cover  this  condition?  johx  Goodrich. 

4,562%  Prosperity  St.,  Golden  City. 


the 

one 

the 


No  More  Surplus 

Referring  to  Dr.  Spencer’s  milk  report,  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  followed  the  same  system  in  figuring  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  the  distributors,  in  the  cost  of  distributing 
milk  would  cost  not  less  than  10  cents  a  quart  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Dealers  say  surplus  is  the  cause  of  low  prices. 
All  right,  the  remedy  is  simple.  Let  us  sell  the  dealer 
all  the  milk  he  needs  for  the  fluid  trade  in  milk  and 
cream  and  keep  the  surplus  in  the  country  to  be  used 
in  the  home  or  sold  to  be  made  into  by-products.  That 
simple  way  would  settle  our  milk  disputes.  t.  r.  s. 

New  York. 


To  bring  prosperity  back,  cut  every  government  office¬ 
holder  m  the  United  States  to  one-half  of  what  they 
are  now  receiving.  Stop  taxing  the  poor  and  collect 
taxes  on  the  ability  to  pay.  Do  away  with  all  pensions 
except  ex-service  men  who  went  across.  Officials  work¬ 
ing  for  the  government  get  enough  as  they  go  along. 

Connecticut.  plain  farmer. 


In  November,  1914,  we  farmers  in  this  great  milk 
belt  were  paid  4%  cents  per  quart  for  our  milk,  and  a 
mowing  machine  cost  $40 — an  exchange,  say,  of  1,000 
quarts.  Today  the  price  of  milk  is  about  the  same,  but 
that  same  very  necessary  farming  implement  costs  $85, 
or  more  than  2.000  quarts. 

This  present-day  decidedly  unfair  exchauge  can  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  things,  but  the  principal 
cause  is  our  burdensome  taxation,  attributed  to  crim¬ 
inally  extravagant  legislation.  This  situation  will  have 
to  be  improved  or  the  progressive  American  farmers 
will  become  extinct.  homer  m.  green. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


A  monthly  meeting  of  our  Geneva  branch  of  the  Milk 
Producers’  Federation  was  held  in  Batavia  December 
18.  Wherever  the  territory  has  been  convassed,  we 
have  90  per  cent  of  the  members.  Members  of  all  the 
other  organizations  were  present  at  the  meeting  includ¬ 
ing  League  members  and  practically  all  of  them  prom¬ 
ised  to  canvass  for  the  Federation.  We  realize  that 
there  will  be  work  for  an  organization  to  do  when  the 
Legislature  is  again  framing  a  law  for  the  extension  of 
the  Milk  Board  and  the  Federation  will  be  there  with  a 
united  demand  for  a  fair  deal  this  time  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk.  A.  C.  ulcer. 

New  York. 
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subsides  in  about  20  to  40  days.  You 
can  decide  whether  that  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent  by  the  appearance  of  the  papules  or 
sores.  In  cowpox  they  are  oval  and  are 
surrounded  with  a  purplish  zone  of  skin. 
The  top  of  the  papule  is  concave  or 
dented,  and  there  are  several  compart¬ 
ments  containing  straw-colored  lymph, 
rather  than  pus.  One  has  to  open  each 
compartment  in  turn,  if  the  lymph  is.  to 
be  liberated,  whereas  in  an  ordinary  pim¬ 
ple  the  pus,  instead  of  lymph,  is  contained 
in  but  one  compartment,  and  the  top  is 
conical  or  convex,  rather  than  concave. 
The  cowpox  papule  soon  breaks  and  lib¬ 
erates  its  lymph.  Then  a  brown  crust 
forms  and  remains  until  it  is  rubbed  off 
by  the  act  of  milking.  As  healing  of  the 
remaining  sore  occurs  a  pock  mark  re¬ 
mains  for  some  time.  In  false  cowpox, 
there  is  no  purplish  zone  of  skin  around 
the  sore  which  is  of  irregular  shape,  flat 
or  ulcerous,  and  with  pus  under  the  scab. 

In  cowpox,  a  succession  of  papules 
forms  and  in  time  all  of  the  teats  become 
affected  but  the  udder  is  rarely  affected 
with  the  disease.  A  calf  that  is  nursing 


sore  teats  for  five  minutes  twice  daily  in 
hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it 
will  dissolve.  Then  dry  gently  and  apply 
a  soft  paste  composed  of  one  part  each  of 
boric  acid  and  bismuth  subnitrate  and  six 
parts  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil.  If  any 
sore  then  proves  obstinate  in  healing,  ap¬ 
ply  once  or  twice  daily,  as  needed,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
three  parts  of  vaseline  or  lard.  That 
treatment  is  also  effective  for  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  false  cowpox  sores ;  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  other  sores  from  forming,  it  is  also 
well  to  rub  into  the  surrounding  skin  a 
little  white  precipitate  ointment  once  a 
day.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  oint¬ 
ment  out  of  the  milk. 

If  a  milking  tube  must  be  used  to  draw 
off  the  milk  while  the  teats  are  intensely 
sore,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it 
from  introducing  germs,  which  may  infect 
the  lining  of  the  teat  and,  in  time,  cause 
destructive  mastitis  (“garget”)  in  the  ud¬ 
der.  Always  perfectly  cleanse  the  tube 
and  clear  its  blind  end  before  use.  When 
that  has  been  done  boil  the  tube  for  15  to 
20  minutes  and  then  smear  it  with  car- 
bolized  vaseline  before  inserting  it  in  the 
teat.  Between  times  of  use  keep  the  tube 
immersed  in  spirits  of  camphor  or  al¬ 
cohol.  after  it  has  been  cleansed  and 
sterilized  in  the  way  suggested.  Unless 
so  sterilized  the  milking  tube  will  be  a 


One  litter  of  15  Chester  White-O.  I.  C.  pigs,  raised  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  State 
Hospital  Farm,  by  Foster  />.  Cady,  farm  superintendent.  The  pigs  at  six  months 
weighed  4,758  pounds;  dressed  iveight,  3,809  pounds. 


the  affected  cow  may  have  papules  of 
the  disease  break  out  on  its  muzzle.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  specific  virus,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lymph  of  each  papule.  The 
infection  is  readily  carried  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker  or  teat 
cups  of  the  milking  machine.  An  af¬ 
fected  cow  should  at  once  be  isolated  and 
then  should  be  milked  by  a  person  who 
does  not  milk  other  cows.  The  chief  aim 
in  treatment  should  be  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  disease  to  other  cows  and  to  keep 
the  sores  from  becoming  infected  by 
germs  from  the  floor,  hands  of  the  milker, 
or  ground  where  the  cow  is  allowed  to  lie 
down.  It  is  best  to  keep  an  affected  cow 
in  the  stable,  and  then  to  keep  the  stall 
floor  scrupulously  clean  and  well  bedded. 
A  disinfecting  solution,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  may  also  be  used  daily  on  the  floors, 
and  the  milker  should  also  disinfect  his 
hands  after  each  milking.  The  infection 
is  communicable  to  man,  so  that  the 
hands  of  the  milker  often  become  affected 
with  caracteristic  papules  of  the  disease 
which  looks  like  the  one  caused  by  vacci¬ 
nation  of  man  against  smallpox. 

Such  infection,  which  is  really  a  vac¬ 
cination,  confers  immunity  against  the 
disease  in  man,  and  it  was  by  noting  that 
milkers  who  had  contracted  cowpox  did 
not  contract  smallpox  when  exposed,  that 
led  Jenner,  in  1796,  to  perfect  and  intro¬ 
duce  his  method  of  vaccinating  man 
against  the  disease  by  means  of  lymph 
taken  from  the  cowpox  papule  of  an  af¬ 
fected  cow. 

Treat  an  affected  cow  by  immersing  the 


certain  source  of  infection  and  garget  in 
every  dairy  stable  where  it  is  used. 

For  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the 
cow’s  udder  and  teats  and  the  milker’s 
hands,  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  hypo- 
chloride  of  hpyosulphide  of  soda,  or  of 
chlorinated  lime,  per  gallon  of  boiled 
water,  will  be  found  excellent  and  effec- 
tiive.  A  2  per  cent  solution  of  mercuro- 
clirome  is  also  useful  for  the  treatment 
of  indolent  sores  caused  by  cowpox  or 
false  cowpox,  as  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  gly¬ 
cerin,  or  the  preparation  called  glycerite 
of  tannin  which  can  be  bought  at  a  drug¬ 
store.  A.  s.  A. 


Making  Crops  Bigger  With 
Rotation 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  grown  in 
rotation  for  18  years  at  the  Itothamstead 
Experiment  Station,  England,  was  24 
bushels.  Wheat  grown  continuously 
yielded  12  bushels.  The  rotation  (roots, 
barley,  legumes,  wheat)  is  well  known 
among  English  farmers,  and  has  been 
very  helpful  in  maintaining  high  yields 
on  their  farms.  W.  W.  Weir  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  _  after  studying 
experimental  work  done  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  states  that  rotation  averages 
75  per  cent  as  effective  as  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  maintaining  crop  yields.  For 
some  crops  (corn,  wheat,  oats)  rotation 
is  90  per  cent  as  effective  as  fertilizer. 
Both  rotation  and  fertilizers  are  needed. 
Fertilizers  are  profitable,  returning  an 
average  of  better  than  three  dollars  for 
each  dollar  expended.  Rotation  costs 


nothing  extra,  and  perhaps  is  less  appre¬ 
ciated  for  this  reason. 

Possibly  the  greatest  single  cause  for 
continuous  cropping  is  the  desire  to  grow 
a  crop  for  the  immediate  cash  return. 
The  cotton-grower  has  produced  cotton 
every  year  from  a  feeling  that  no  other 
crop  with  which  he  is  familiar  would 
bring  him  a  similar  amount  of  ready 
money.  Generally  he  has  been  disin¬ 
clined  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
other  crops,  and  unable  to  look  far 
enough  ahead  to  see  where  continuous 
cotton  would  lead  him.  Finally  crop  fail¬ 
ures  or  reduced  yields  have  convinced 
him  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
cotton  alone.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States  the  average  yield  of  cotton  has 
dropped  continuously  since  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  began.  The  yield  is  now  so 
low  (about  125  lbs.  an  acre  of  lint)  that 
profits  are  negligible  or  there  is  a  loss. 
How  much  better  to  have  practiced  crop 
rotation  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have 
kept  the  yield  up  to  a  profitable  basis? 

Another  vicious  idea  sometimes  held  is 
that  when  fertilizers  are  used  rotation  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  up  yields.  Work 
done  at  the  Illinois  Station  shows  con¬ 
tinuous  corn  yielding  23  bushels  unfer¬ 
tilized  and  33  bushels  fertilized.  In  rota¬ 
tion  (corn,  oats,  clover)  the  corn  yielded 
51  and  68  bushels  unfertilized  and  fer¬ 
tilized  respectively.  This  is  an  average  of 
five  years.  Fertilizer  alone  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  half  what  fertilizer  and  rotation  to¬ 
gether  produce.  Rotation  alone  in  this 
case  is  much  more  effective  than  fertilizer 
alone  in  boosting  yields.  With  some  crops 
fertilizer  is  more  effective  than  rotation. 
What  is  more  important,  however,  the  ro¬ 
tation  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The  soil-building  crops  of  the  rotation 
are  the  grasses  and  legumes  or  sod  crops. 
Leaving  out  the  sod  farmers  results  in  a 
loss  of  much  of  the  value  of  rotation.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  productivity  naturally 
diminish  under  continuous  culture.  The 
use  of  15  tons  of  manure  yearly  since 
1S43  at  the  Rothamstead  Experiment 
Station  on  a  continuously  cultivated  plot 
has  failed  to  keep  up  the  humus  of  the 
soil.  An  adjacent  continuous  sod  plot 
contains  25  per  cent  more  organic  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  present. 

The  efficiency  of  the  soil  building  crop 
in  the  rotation  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  lime  to  correct  soil  acidity. 
The  average  yield  of  clover  and  Timothy 
at  the  Ohio  Station  was  a  third  greater 
after  the  use  of  lime  in  addition  to  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  acid  soil  with  crops  grown  in 
rotation.  The  average  effect  of  liming 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  rotation 
for  improving  yields,  by  about  20  per 
cent.  Where  acidic  fertilizers  are  used 
the  effect  is  still  greater. 

The  sequence  of  crops  in  a  rotation  is 
important.  Corn  after  Alfalfa  at  Ohio 
yielded  12  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
after  Red  clover,  and  15  bushels  more 
than  after  Timothy  for  a  four-year  aver¬ 
age.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  root  system,  and  consequent  humus 
renewing  properties  of  Alfalfa.  Sugar 
beets  yielded  nearly  two  tons  per  acre 
more  after  a  legume  than  after  corn. 
Wheat  yields  especially  well  after  pota¬ 
toes.  A  crop  sensitive  to  soil  acidity, 
such  as  onions,  yields  much  better  after 
a  crop  which  reduces  soil  acidity.  Red- 
top  removes  more  acid  than  base  from  the 
soil,  while  buckwheat  has  the  opposite 
effect.  Onions  yield  poorly  after  buck¬ 
wheat  and  well  after  Red-top.  Gross  feed¬ 
ing  crops,  such  as  corn  or  celery,  yield 
well  after  manure,  or  a  soil-improving 
crop  which  supplies  plenty  of  plant  food. 

Over  a  long  period  a  longer  rotation 
is  preferable  to  a  short  one.  With  a 
three-year  rotation  in  which  clover  is  the 
legume,  trouble  known  as  clover  sickness 
appears.  Sugar  beets  at  Ohio,  in  two 
and  three-year  rotations,  yielded  only  half 
as  much  as  in  a  six-year  rotation,  because 
of  disease.  Sometimes  disease  or  insects 
may  drive  the  continuous  cropper  to  ro¬ 
tation,  a  good  end,  but  not  a  pleasant 
way  to  reach  it. 

Farmers  in  the  older  countries  give 
much  more  attention  to  rotation.  They 
have  perhaps  long  since  passed  through 
the  painful  experience  of  exhausting  the 
soil  by  a  poor  cropping  system.  By  rota¬ 
tion  and  fertilization  they  have  been  able 
to  push  average  yields  in  many  cases 
much  beyond  our  own.  It  is  stated  that 
in  the  best  Alfalfa-growing  sections  of 
Spain,  the  Alfalfa  is  grown  as  a  regular 
crop  in  rotation.  The  Alfalfa  is  allowed 


This  group  of  4 -H  baby  beef  club  members  and  their  club  leaders  recently  met  at  Bri  arcliff  Farms  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  make  selections  of  Aberdeen- Any  us  steer  calves  to 

IMS  uiouy  Uj  -X  y  j  ^d  and  exhibited  on  the  1934  fair  circuit. 


A  Notable  Group  of  Pigs 

The  pigs  shown  were  born  and  raised 
at  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  State  Hospital 
Farm.  They  were  born  June  6  and  De¬ 
cember  4  at  six  months  of  age,  their  total 
weight  was  4,75S  lbs.  The  largest  one 
weighed  368  lbs. ;  smallest,  262  lbs.  They 
dressed  3,S09  lbs. 

These  pigs  were  two-third  Chester 
White,  one-third  O.  I.  C.  The  hospital 
herd  consist  of  from  325  to  600  hogs  and 
pigs.  The  past  Spring  we  raised  338 
pigs  from  38  brood  sows.  All  the  pigs 
were  raised  by  -the  McLean  County 
system.  The  15  pigs  ate  three  tons  of 
ration  C,  consisting  per  ton  of  follow¬ 
ing  feeds :  1,230  lbs.  cornmeal,  400  lbs. 
middlings,  160  lbs.  tankage,  80  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  20  lbs.  ground 
limestone,  10  lbs.  salt.  They  were  fed 
garbage  from  the  institution  for  three 
months,  finished  off  on  ear  corn  and  ra¬ 
tion  D.  The  hospital  herd  produced  124,- 
619  lbs.  of  dressed  pork  last  year. 

At  the  State  meeting  held  in  Albany 
December  13  Commissioner  Charles  II. 
Baldwin  presented  Foster  B.  Cady,  farm 
supervisor  at  the  hospital  farm,  with  a 
silver  cup  for  the  heaviest  single  litter. 
He  said  it  was  very  seldom  a  person  can 
raise  15  pigs  from  one  sow  to  six  months 
of  age  and  especially  to  the  weight  of 
these — 4,758  lbs. 


Baby  Beef  Club  Work 

Recently  a  Baby  Beef  Selection  Day 
was  held  at  Briareliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  This  was  attended  by  4-H  club 
members  and  their  leaders  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Massachusetts  and  Yew  York. 

The  steer  calves  presented  for  selec¬ 
tion  were  from  the  herds  of  Dinsmore 
Estate,  Martin  Hayes,  manager,  Staats- 
burg,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  Robert 
Rymph,  LaGrangeville,  X.  Y.,  now  a 
Cornell  student,  who  exhibited  the  Re¬ 
serve  Champion  steer  at  the  1933  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition ;  Robert  Turner, 
Prospect  Hill  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  X.  Y. ; 
Myron  Brown,  Pine  Plains,  X.  Y.,  from 
which  came  the  1933  Grand  Champion 
Baby  Beef  Steer  at  Springfield,  owned 
and  exhibited  by  Theresa  Grassi ;  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,-  Pine  Plains;  and  from  a  car¬ 
load  of  Iowa  calves  selected  by  Wayland 
Ilopley,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  It  was  general¬ 
ly  conceded  this  group  of  76  Aberdeen- 
Angus  steers  presented  for  selection  was 
superior  for  both  type  and  quality  to  any 
group  that  has  yet  been  selected  by  these 
eastern  club  members.  R.  w.  duck. 


Sores  on  Cow’s  Teats 


About  a  week  ago  one  teat  of  my  cow 
showed  something  like  a  sting.  This  en¬ 
larged  into  a  yellow  sore  with  an  ugly 
red  center,  and  the  teat  rapidly  became 
covered  with  the  sores  and  swelled  some¬ 
what.  It  then  spread  to  the  teat  beside 
it  and  no  doubt  was  because  I  continued 
milking  with  my  right  hand.  These  are 
the  two  front  teats.  _  Back  ones  are  all 
right.  I  used  the  milk  for  a  while,  but 
have  stopped  an  dam  using  a  milking 
tube  for  the  sore  ones.  It  does  not  seem 
to  pain  when  I  milk  but  it  does  open  the 
sores. 

Xew  York. 

The  sores  described  are  probably  those 
characterizing,  cowpox  (variola),  but 
there  is  also  a  form  of  false  cowpox  which 
is  even  more  likely  to  persist.  -I rue 
cowpox  has  to  run  its  course,  but  usually 
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to  stand  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  plowed  down  for  a  cultivated  crop. 
After  three  years  the  Alfalfa  has  already 
exerted  its  best  influence  in  improving 
the  soil.  A  cultivated  crop  is  one  means 
of  “cashing  in”  on  the  improvement. 

One  need  only  to  look  among  the  best 
farmers  to  observe  the  value  of  a  rota¬ 
tion.  Well  do  I  remember  two  farmers 
in  my  immediate  neighborhood.  Both 
used  about  the  same  rotation — corn,  oats, 
wheat,  clover  or  Timothy.  Both  ferti¬ 
lized  the  corn  and  the  wheat  crops.  Both 
cut  hay  a  year  or  two,  and  pastured  an¬ 
other  year  or  two  before  plowing  again 
for  corn.  Theirs  were  farms  well  kept, 
with  few  discouraging  crop  failures.  Ro¬ 
tation  means  diversity  of  labor  and  in¬ 
come,  and  a  sort  of  inexpensive  insurance 
against  disappointment. 

In  choosing  a  rotation  one  has  con¬ 
siderable  latitude.  Any  is  better  than 
none.  Usually  the  legume  should  follow 
a  small  grain  which  serves  as  a  nurse 
crop.  Since  the  legume  is  the  soil  build¬ 
er  it  is  the  most  important  crop  of  the 
rotation,  that  return  is  limited  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  soil  fertility  is  maintained. 
The  soil  building  crop  should  be  given 
preference,  therefore,  to  the  extent  that 
its  success  is  assured.  Rotations  may  be 
changed  to  meet  needs,  provided  always  a 
soil  building  crop  is  brought  in  with  suf¬ 
ficient  frequency.  Each  individual  farmer 
should  study  the  possibilities  of  different 
crops  and  choose  those  which  best  meet 
his  needs. 

Probably  no  single  phase  of  soil  im¬ 
provement  of  equal  importance  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  appreciated  as  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Oregon.  r.  e.  Stephen;  son. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  movement  of  most 
produce  at  Boston  during  the  past  two  weeks 
with  only  minor  price  changes  in  most  cases. 
Apples  and  potatoes  advanced  slightly.  Eggs  and 
butter  sold  lower.  Poultry  was  moderately  firm. 
Hay  and  oats  were  in  steady  demand.  The  wool 
market  was  moderately  active  with  a  strong 
undertone. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  good  stock.  Native  various  varie¬ 
ties  small  15  to  50c:  med  to  large  60  to  75c. 
Baldwins  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25.  McIntosh 
best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy  higher. 
Greenings,  large  fancy  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
No  others  noted. 

Beets. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
cut  off  75c  to  $1,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box.  No 
others  noted. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  75c  to  $1.  few  fancy  $1.25.  Savoy  40 
to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  $2.15  to  $2.25 
80-lb.  sack.  MeM.  few  sales  $2  to  $2.25  100-lb. 
sack.  Fla.  $2  crate;  $1  to  $1.25  1(4  bu.;  Tex., 
$1.50  to  $1.75  crate. 

Carrots. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bells.  40  to  60c.  Cut  off  50  to  85c.  few 
$1  sfd.  bu.  box.  Calif,  belid.  60  to  72  bcha 
$2.50  to  $3  crate. 

Celery.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  12  to  18  bchs.  white  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  poorer  $1  to  $1.25.  Pascal  $2  to  $2.50, 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  erts. 
4  to  4(4  doz.  few  sales  $2  to  $2.25.  Calif.  (4 
erts.  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  less  active.  Mass,  early  blacks  $1.25 
to  $1.75,  poorer  $1.  Ilowes  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few 
extra  fancy  $2  (4-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Hothouse  native  $8  to  $10.  few  extra 
fancy  $12,  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Cuban  out¬ 
door  few  sales  ord.  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  crate. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  15  to  40c.  mostly 
25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best 
$2.75  to  $3,  poorer  $1.50  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  5 
doz.  $3  to  $3.50  c-rate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  50  to  75c,  few  85c.  N.  Y\  and  Pa.  40  to 
75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  Mass.  med.  size.  75c  to  $1 
50-lb.  sack.  N.  Y.  $1  to  $1.25  50-lb.  sacks. 
Col.  Valentia  type  large  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Mich. 
$1.10  to  $1.25  50-lb.  sack. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  No  native.  MMe.  $1.60 -to  $1.65 
100-lb.  bag.  Ida.  fancy  $2.10  to  $2.25  100-lb. 
bag.  P.  E.  I.  $1.75  to  $1.00  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  50  to  60  bchs.  hothouse  best  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  poorer  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Va.  40  to  60c  bu.  bskt.  Tex.  50  to  75c 
bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Hubbard  and  Turban  75c  to  $1  bbl.  Hub¬ 
bard  1  to  l(4c,  few  fancy  l(4c. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  10  to  20c  lb.  Calif,  lugs  $1.25 
to  $1.60,  poorer  lower.  Ihio  henhouse  $1  to 
$1.25,  few  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  market 
firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21  50,  No.  2 
Timothy  $18.50  to  $19.50.  Clover  mixed  red 
No.  1  $20  to  $21,  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to 
$22  ton.  White  oats  clipped.  40  to  42  lbs.,  50  to 
51c;  36  to  38  lbs.,  46  to  47c  bu. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
20(4c;  firsts  19  to  20c;  seconds,  18(4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
extras  22  to  23c  doz.  White  extras  22c.  Fresh 
eastern  18  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  inactive.  Fowl,  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
14  to  15c,  3  to  4  lbs.  11  to  13c.  Roosters  9  to 
10c.  Broilers  native  17  to  19c.  Leghorns  10  to 
11c.  Chickens  18  to  20c.  Chickens,  native  17  to 
19c.  Leghorns  17  to  19c.  Live  poultry  steady. 
Fowl  14  to  15c.  Leghorns  10  to  lie.  Chickens 
14  to  15e.  Roosters  6c  lb.  Turkeys,  dressed,  na¬ 
tive,  fancy  23  to  25c.  Western  fancy  20  to  21c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y\  held  extras  16(4 
to  17c;  firsts  16  to  10(4e.  Fresh  extras  15(4  to 
16c;  firsts  l-f(4  to  15c.  Western  held  extras  16 
to  17c:  firsts  15  to  16c.  Fresh  extras  14(4  to  15e; 
firsts  13(4  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  beans. — No  quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate, 
market  firm  to  slightly  higher. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  28  to  29c;  (4  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  37  to  38c;  (4  blood,  combing  41  to  42c, 

clothing  35  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — 4)hio  fine,  combing  85  to  87c, 
clothing  72  to  75c;  (4  blood,  combing  76  to  79c, 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  69  to  71c;  (4  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  60  to  63c;  Terr.  fine,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  78  to  80c;  ((>  blood,  combing  81  to  83c, 

clothing  76  to  7 Sc;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  (4  blood,  combing  72  to  74c, 

clpthijUj;  fig  to  70c. 

WS^HTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs  —  Supply  normal,  market  mostly  un- 
•'u.ingcd,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

'Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  barely  normal; 
M'lket  fully  steady  on  all  classes;  demand 
Lghtly  improved, 


Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Yealers. — -Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $6;  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $65  to  $75; 
good,  $50  to  $05;  medium,  $40  to  $55;  common, 
$25  to  $40. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  21  to  25c;  eggs,  22  to  28c;  live  fowls, 
12  to  14c;  chickens,  15  to  16c;  dressed  fowls, 
14  to  15 (4c;  chickens,  16  to  17c;  turkeys,  22  to 
24c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  cabbage,  70  lbs., 
$1.65  to  $1.70:  mushrooms,  3-ib.  bskt..  40  to  65c; 
spinach,  bu..  50  to  75c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1,85;  hay, 
$10  to  $14.50;  wheat  bran,  $22;  linseel  meal, 
$40. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  packing  sows.  170  to  220  lbs.,  $3.75; 
wts.  above  260  lbs..  $3.40  to  $3.50:  140  to  150 
lbs.,  $3.25:  pigs  under  120  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
sows,  mainly  $2.75.  Cattle,  heavy  fed  steers, 
around  $5.25;  lighter  wts.  up  to  $6;  grassers, 
$4.50  to  $5;  heifers.  $3.25  to  $3.75;  cows,  $3 
down;  bulls.  $3.59  down.  Calves,  good  and 
choice  vealers  mostly  $6.50;  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  heavy  calves.  $5  down.  Sheep,  sorted, 
70  to  80-lb.  fat  Iambs,  $7.75  to  $7.85;  mediums, 
$4.50  to  $7.25;  aged  wethers,  $3.50  down. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  chjiee,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
good,  $5  to  $5.50;  medium,  $4.25  to  $5:  com¬ 
mon.  $3.75  to  $4.25:  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$5.75  to  $6.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  medium. 
$4.50  to  $5.25:  choice  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $6;  good,  $5  to  $5.50;  heifers,  choice,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  good,  $4  to  $4.75;  medium.  $3  to  $4; 
common.  $2.25  to  $3:  cows,  choice,  $3  to  $3.25: 
good,  $2.75  to  $3:  common  and  medium.  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.75  to  $5:  cutter,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75;  vealers,  good  and 
choice.  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  $6.25  to  $7:  cull 
and  common.  $4.50  to  $6.25;  feeder  and  Stocker 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to 
$6;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50:  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  common 
and  medium.  $3  to  $3.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice, 
160  to  180  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice, 

180  to  200  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice, 

200  to  220  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice, 
220  to  250  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  good  and  choice, 

250  to  290  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  good  and  choice, 

290  to  350  lbs..  $3.50  to  $4:  medium  and  good, 
350  to  500  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.50.  Sheep,  choice 
lambs,  90  lbs.  down.  $7.50  to  $8;  choice.  91  lbs. 
up,  $6  to  $7;  yearling  wethers,  $3.50  to  $5; 
ewes,  all  wts.,  $3  to  $3.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can  delivered,  qt..  5 
to  6c;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $75  to  $90; 
grades,  choice,  $60  to  $7$;  good,  $40  to  $50; 
common,  $25  to  $30:  beef  cows  and  hulls,  live, 
100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3:  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  prime, 
$6  to  $7:  good,  $5  to  $6;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
15  to  20c;  fowl,  live,  lb.,  14c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed.  32  to  35c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  delivered, 
qt.,  9  to  15c;  milk  from  stores,  10  to  15c; 
cream,  heavy,  pt.,  25  to  30c;  butter,  dairy,  22 
to  26c:  butter,  creamery,  24  to  30c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb..  21  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim, 
lb.,  19  to  21c:  cheese,  cottage,  10  to  15c;  eggs, 
local  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  35  to  38c;  eggs,  west¬ 
ern.  doz.,  21  to  24c;  chickens,  roasters.  It).,  32c; 
fowls,  native,  20  to  21c;  western,  lb.,  16  to  18c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  31c;  apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  cab¬ 
bage,  each,  5  to  10c.  F.  A.'  CAMPBELL. 


“Daughter,”  said  the  father,  “is  that 
young  man  serious  in  his  intentions?” 
“Guess  he  must  be,  dad,”  she  replied, 
“He’s  asked  how  much  I  make,  what 
kind  of  meals  we  have,  and  how  you  and 
mother  are  to  live  with.”  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


insist  on  BAG 

When  ills  or  injuries  retard  the 
functions  of  udder  and  teats, 
use  Bag  Balm  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble  for  effective  relief 
and  quick  healing.  In  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Inflammation,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  etc.,  its  action  is 
speedy  and  clears  up  many 
troubles,  often  between  milk¬ 
ings.  Keep  it  handy 
farm  healing.  Big  1 
package  60c  at  stores. 

it’s 

OINTMENT  0  LINIMENT 

Double-acting-Quick  Healing 

SAMPLE  ‘Practical  demonstrator  size  (worth 
SFAtF  FBFP  15c)  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of 
4c  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

DAIRY  ASSN. CO.,  Inc. ,Dcpt.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


cam 

Li 

"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milker. 
Write  for  complete  details, 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  C0J* 

ONEIDA.  N.Y. 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Avenue,  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  |  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


mgtiMBr  Wait  Farms  ^jpjlpp 
i  tW  Holstein  herd ,  Tm 
W&  Auburn,  N,  Y.  listed  Sm 
JW  as  having  the  highest  3 
r  year  average  in  the  U.  S.  for  x 

a  herd  of  over  5 o  cows.  Reared 
and  fed  on  Beacon  Dairy  Ration 


you 

MILK 


CAN  GET  MORE 
PER  COW 


at  no  increase  in  cost! 


T>RODUCTION  per  cow  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing.  For  about  75%  of 
the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  a  year 
is  just  as  much  for  a  poor  producer  as 
it  is  for  a  good  producer. 

That  is  why  we  say:  start  with  good 
cows — the  ones  that  have  the  capacity 
for  good  production.  Feed  them  the 
roughage  you  have  on  your  farm  but 
be  sure  to  add  Beacon  Dairy  Rations 
for  increased  production. 

Feed  Dollars  Go  Further 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  built  of 
high  quality  ingredients.  No  filler  or 
by-products  of  any  kind  are  ever  used 
in  Beacon  Feeds.  They  are  built  for 
maximum  production.  Your  feed  dol¬ 
lars  go  further  when  you  buy  Beacon. 
Yet  Beacon  Feeds  cost  you  no  more 
than  those  rations  with  much  lower 
feeding  value. 


Be  sure  to  get  genuine  Beacon 
Rations — the  rations  that  are  special¬ 
ly  built  for  Northeastern  herds; 
Beacon  dealers  will  gladly  help  you 
select  a  ration  that  best  rounds  out 
the  feeding  plan  used  on  your  farm. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  a  "Code  for 
Cow  Owners”.  It  gives  many  helpful 
hints  for  reducing  milk  production 
costs. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

BEACON 

DAIRY 

RATIONS 


WaaI  PURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash, 
nuui,  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  •  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


IMPORTANT  In  some  States  it  is  con- 
■  mi  vniHni  trary  to  the  law  t0  feeep 

ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Readers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

I7FPRFTQ  Yearling  females  special  rat  hunters, 
F  1  O  *3.00.  Young  stock  full  grown  good 

hunters  female.  *2. 50.  Male  *2.00.  One  pair  *4.00. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

pcpif'c  EAMOITQ  strain  of  hunting  ferrets  for 
r  LLlv  O  TAIYIL/UO  killing  rats,  hunting  other 
game.  Females  *2.00;  pair  *4.00.  Yearling.females  rat¬ 
ters  *8.00  each.  Will  snip  C.  O.  D. 

TV.  A.  FECK  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

X?  r  n  IJ  IT  nr  C  For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  D. 
*  A-j  XV  XY  L  I  3  Instructions  with  order. 

H.  ALMENDINGER,  ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHIO 

rrnnrTP  females  $9.50:  males  $2.00;  pair  *4.00.  Year- 
rCnrlLlu  ling  females  special  ratters  *3.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

GUERNSEYS 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  anti  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y'. 

HOLSTEINS 

W T  A  TYT-Tir  n  Fresh  and  nearby,  young  registered 
*  *  lYlN  A  HiJLF  Holsteins,  accredited.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  and  lowest  cash  price.  Might  consider  entire  herd. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  -  -  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

WORLD'S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum.  Rabbit 
”  and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  KAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS  -  Ramsey,  III. 

AIREDALES,  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Shipped 
C.  0.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A  pure  bred  WHITE  COLLIES  5  months  old  bargain 

••prices.  1000  ISLAND  KENNELS,  CLAYTON,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

FA  T)  C  \  T  T?  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
*  C)/Vi,Lv  young  ages;  fat  audgentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Charlton,  Iowa 


{  _ SWINE _ J 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

7-10  Weeks  Old  Pigs,  $2.50  each 

State  whether  boars,  barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs 
are  bred  ou  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  •  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Bolton  Poit  Road  ■  Til.  Waltham  0888 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

ALL  1  Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service — 
j  $10  -  $12  -  $15  -  $18 

BREEDS  I  Young  Boars,  $3.50  up  through  shoat  stage 
Breed  these  sows.  Read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Young  pigs,  8-9  weeks.  $2.50.  Shoats.  feeders,  bred 
sows.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment — be  safe. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground, 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


R iiotro/I  PIoc  Chester  -  Yorkshire,  Chester  -  Berkshire 
*»US5CU  I  ‘5"  and  Chester  White.  8-10  weeks  $2.25. 
40-501b.  shoats.  $4  each.  Chester  boars  for  immedi¬ 
ate  service  $10,  $12,  $15.  Younger  boars  $5.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  35c.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYKLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 


Registered  and  inoculated 
bred  and  open  gilts; 
also  eight  and  twelve-weeks-old  pigs. 

GEORGE  M.  BR1NGHURST  -  VIOLA,  DEL. 


REG.  POLAND- CHINA  PIGS  t^°e\bt¥d 

Write  R.  A.  HUNTER  &  SONS,  R.  D.  3,  West  Alexander,  P», 


Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL 


DREG,  CUfllip  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Fatting. 
UROC  O  If  Ink  ton  A  Son,  Merrifleld  N.  Y. 


(1  I  Choice  Pure  Bred  Pigs,  *5.00  ea.  Pedigree  free. 
U.  I .  Uo.  Pairs  no-akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Felts.  New  lark 


SHEEP 


BLACKFACED  SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  SHEEP 

The  hardiest  of  all  breeds.  Fine 'qnalitv  mutton.  A 
beautiful  ornament  to  any  lawn,  golf  links,  park  or 
country  estate.  Imported  and  home  bred.  A  few  good 
Ewes  bred  for  spring  lambs  to  Imp.  Rams  for  sale.  Write 

OAK  GROVE  FARMS.  M  ECH AN  1 CSB U  RG,  OHIO 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Floods  in  the  Northwest.  —  Heavy 
rains  in  Oregon  and  Washington  caused 
loss  of  life  and  serious  property  damage 
Dec.  20-26.  The  total  loss  of  life  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  19.  Dec.  25  flood  waters, 
pent  up  by  a  natural  dam  were  unloosed 
in  sudden  fury  in  a  small  creek  bed  near 
Clatskanie,  Ore.  A  man  and  three  of 
his  sons  were  crushed  to  death,  their  resi¬ 
dence  buried  in  a  mass  of  mud,  rocks  and 
logs.  In  Spokane,  concern  was  felt  for 
bridges  in  the  eastern  part  of  th  ecity. 
The  bridges  were  menaced  by  the  high¬ 
est  water  ever  measured  in  Spokane 
River,  the  outlet  for  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene 
in  Northern  Idaho.  Peaceful  Valley,  a 
Spokane  suburb  of  several  hundred 
homes,  was  almost  entirely  covered  by 
the  high  water,  and  in  downtown  sections 
firemen  were  busy  pumping  water  out  of 
basements  of  stores  and  hotels.  The  sit¬ 
uation  in  Wallace  and  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
still  was  desperate,  with  zero  temperatures 
and  a  shortage  of  fresh  food  adding  to  the 
discomforts.  Two  men  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured  there.  Hundreds  of  workmen  spent 
Christmas  attempting  to  hold  back  the 
waters  of  Lake  Coeur  d’Alene.  The  level 
was  higher  than  in  the  flood  of  1S94. 

Fatal  Fire  in  New  York.  • —  Two 
women  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  them 
were  burned  to  death  and  a  man  was  in¬ 
jured  early  Christmas  Day  when  lire 
swept  through  a  rooming  house  at  273  W. 
134th  St.,  New  York  City.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  was  not  definitely  established,  but 
the  police  believe  it  began  with  a  cigarette 
stub  carelessly  flicked  away  during  a  late 
Christmas  party.  All  the  victims  were 
Negroes.  They  were  Mrs.  Evelyn  Bar¬ 
rett,  55  years  old ;  her  daughter,  Evelyn, 
12,  and  Florence  Thompson.  19.  Geriane 
Harrison,  29,  is  in  Harlem  Hospital  with 
a  fracture  of  the  right  ankle  and  possibly 
a  fractured  right  arm. 

Volcanic  Activity  in  the  Pacific. — 
At  least  13  deaths  and  much  property 
damage  were  reported  from  a  volcanic 
eruption  and  a  typhoon  and  tidal  wave  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  Dec.  26.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Posts  reported  four  bodies  re¬ 
covered  and  many  person  missing  and  a 
short  time  later,  Senator  Jose  Vera  re¬ 
ported  by  telegraph  that  nine  bodies  had 
been  found.  Many  houses  along  the  banks 
of  the  Irosin  River  were  reported  carried 
away  by  a  flood  of  sulphurous  water 
pouring  from  the  volcano.  Dispatches 
from  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao  Province 
said  a  typhoon  and  tidal  wave  had  dam¬ 
aged  the  government-owned  seawall  there. 
Floods  not  connected  with  the  volcanic 
eruption  were  reported  to  have  swept 
Capiz  and  other  sections  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  The  Bulisan  volcano  is  near  the 
more  noted  Mayon  volcano  which  erupted 
disastrously  in  1929.  Eight  persons  were 
reported  Dec.  25  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
violent  eruption  of  Shinmitake  volcano, 
on  the  Japanese  island  of  Kuchi-no-erabu, 
in  the  Ryukyu  archipelago.  A  relief  ves¬ 
sel  radioed  that  most  of  the  island's  l.S(X) 
inhabitants  were  camping  on  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

Public  Hearing  on  Alfalfa  Seed.— 
Differences  in  the  costs  of  production,  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  Alfalfa 
seed  will  be  discussed  before  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission  at  a  public  hearing  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  Jan.  9.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  making  an  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  duties  on  Al¬ 
falfa  at  the  request  of  the  President,  un¬ 
der  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Act.  The  results  of  the  study  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  present  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  requiring 
the  staining  of  Alfalfa  seed  not  generally 
adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

A  Code  for  Housework. — Edward  C. 
Rybicki,  director  of  the  City  Free  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  Joseph  T.  lagan, 
president  of  the  Household  Club,  Inc.,  ot 
New  York,  forwarded  Dec.  26,  a  code  for 
domestic  workers  to  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tor.  It  provides  for  a  six-day  week,  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
$30  a  month.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
hours  compares  with  the  12  and  14-hour 
day  now  prevailing  in  domestic  service. 
The  authors  of  the  code  believe  that  if 
adopted  it  will  create  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  more  than  5,000,000  persons. 

Shipwrecks  on  Lake  Michigan.  — 
Whipped  into  fury  by  the  worst  storm 
in  years,  the  waters  of  Eastern  Lake 
Michigan  took  eight  lives  Dec.  26  as  two 
fishing  tugs  foundered,  carrying  their 
crews  to  death  within  sight  of  the  shore 
and  safety.  First  to  capsize  was  _  the 
Martha,  which  sank  off  the  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  lighthouse.  Four  men  per¬ 
ished.  A  few  hours  later  the  tug  Bremen 
sank  300  rods  from  shore,  south  of  the 
South  Haven  breakwater.  By  the  time 
Coast  Guardsmen  who  saw  the  Bremen 
founder  could  put  out  their  boats,  the 
high  seas  had  left  no  trace  of  the  crait 
nor  her  crew  of  four. 

Newfoundland  Ocean  Disaster.  •  ■ 
The  bulk  of  the  schooner  Monica  Hartery 
was  wallowing  in  the  rollers  off  New¬ 
foundland’s  south  coast  Dec.  26,  crewless. 
Four  men  were  dead,  and  landsmen 
sought  the  body  of  a  fifth  seaman  among 
the  flotsam  drifting  shoreward  near  the 
Rose  Blanche  light.  The  creAV  of  five 
hardy  Newfoundlanders  had  been  swept 
to  death  in  a  raging  December  blizzard 
that  overtook  them  as  they  drove  the  lit¬ 
tle  craft  toward  channel  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  the  folks  on  shore. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  1,  1933-Feb.  9,  1934.  —  Winter 
Short  Course,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  4.  —  Massachusetts  Poul¬ 
try  Show.  Boston. 

Jan.  2-5.  —  Maryland  State  Poultry 
Show,  Denton. 

Jan.  3-5. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association,  annual  meeting,  New 
Auditorium,  Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary, 
Wm.  R.  Cole,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  9-13. — New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory,  New  York  City;  Fred 
W.  Otte,  Secretary,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12. — The  79th  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Show,  Harrisburg.  John  11.  Light, 
Director. 

Jan.  23-26. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  25-27. — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club,  Inc.,  State  Armory,  Goffe  St., 
Neiv  Haven :  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
and  baby  chick  show.  Bessie  S.  Clark, 
Secretary,  New  Haven  Road,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  3. — Mutual  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Show;  poultry, 
pigeons,  bantams,  rabbits,  cavies ;  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  J.  J. 
Bedel,  Secretary,  59  Park  St.,  Millvale, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-4. — Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference  Farm  and  Home  Exposition, 
Cranston  St.  Armory,  Providence,  It.  1. 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-Aveeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
BrunsAvick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  1-3. — Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  ' SIioav,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Hies,  Sec¬ 
retary,  NeAv  Haven,  Conn. 


Goats  as  Sheep  Protectors 

Years  ago  Avben  I  had  a  good  many 
sheep  I  found  that  by  keeping  about  10 
good  large  male  goats  with  the  flock  of 
100  to  200  head.  It  kept  off  dogs.  Sheep 
are  A’ery  much  afraid  of  dogs,  and  they 
would  run  to  the  roats  for  protection  and 
run  to  the  rear  of  the  goats.  1  never 
lost  any  until  years  later  Avhen  a  real 
sheep-eating  hound  got  among  them,  with 
no  large  goats  with  them.  The  only 
fault  I  found  was  that  the  goats  would 
feed  in  the  bushes  and  the  sheep  kept 
■with  them  instead  of  grazing  on  the  grass. 

South  Carolina.  H.  b.  giiimball. 


Trouble  With  Septic  Tank 

IIoav  do  you  start  bacteria  in  a  septic 
tank?  I  have  used  this  system  for  five 
years  and  all  at  once  it  stopped  up.  I 
dug  it  up  and  found  bacteria  dead.  h.  B. 

Neiv  York. 

The  bacteria  which  break  up  the  solid 
matter  in  septic  tanks  do  not  die  unless 
they  are  subjected  to  some  condition  un¬ 
favorable  to  their  growth,  such  as  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  and  air  or  the  running 
into  the  tank  of  such  bacteria  killers  as 
Avatery  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime,  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  other  strong  disinfectants. 
They  live  in  and  beneath  the  protective 
covering  which  forms  as  a  mass  upon 
the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  tank.  No 
action  is  necessary  to  start  them  at  work. 
They  are  self  starters  and  continue  to 
groAV  and  multiply  in  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  tank  unless  killed. 

If  your  septic  tank  Avas  properly  con¬ 
structed,  I  think  it  likely  that  it  stopped 
up  from  clogging  at  the  outlet  or  else- 
Avhere.  Not  all  the  solid  matter,  in  a 
septic  tank  is  liquefied  by  the  action  of 
the  bacteria  and  a  certain  amount  of 
sludge  accumulates  in  time.  This  may 
need  remoA'al.  If  discharging  through 
drain  tiles,  these  may  have  become 
clogged  at  some  part  of  their  length.  A 
septic  tank  is  not  a  cesspool,  though  the 
tAA'o  are  sometimes  confused  in  mind.  A 
cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  Avell  into  which 
seAvage  is  discharged.  When,  the  earth 
about  it  into  which  the  liquid  contents 
seep  becomes  saturated  and  will  no  longer 
take  up  the  fluids,  a  new  or  enlarged  cess¬ 
pool  becomes  necessary.  Such  a  well,  or 
pool,  does  not  depend  upon  the  action  of 
bacteria  for  its  efficiency  and  its  contents 
are  not  well  lequetied.  Sludge  accumu¬ 
lates  comparatively  rapidly  and  its.  life¬ 
time  of  usefulness  is  .  short  unless,  in  an 
open  gravelly  soil  which  will  continue  to 
absorb  the  liquids  for  considerable  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  {to  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEAV  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

Tlie  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  November  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.23 ;  Class  2A.  $1.55:  Class  2B, 

$1.75:  Class  2C,  $1.45:  Class  2D.  84%c;  Class 
2E,  84 Vie:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  these  six  classes. 

Class  3,  $1.23,  butterfat  differential  3%c. 

Class  4A,  79%c;  butterfat  differential,  .0227. 

Class  4B,  77c”:  butterfat  differential,  .0187. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  _Tlie  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21c;  extra,  92  score, 
20c;  lirsts,  90  to  91  score,  19%  to  19%c;  ladles, 
13  to  14%c;  packing  stock,  12  to  13c;  eweet 
fancy,  23c;  lirsts,  21Vic;  centralized,  20%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  29c;  hennery,  exchange  specials, 
20%c;  standards,  24%c;  browns,  special,  27e; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  2GV4c;  standards, 
25  %c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  14c;  broilers,  20c;  roosters,  8e:  ducks, 
12c;  geese,  lGe;  squabs,  pair,  30  to  $1.10;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  15c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy.  11).,  24c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  15c;  ducks,  15e;  turkeys,  17  to  25c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  eurrent  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  30  to  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $3.75  to  $5;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.75;  cows, 
$2  to  $3:  calves,  $3  to  $7;  sheep,  $2.50;  lambs, 
$6.25  to  $G.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bsnt.,  43c  to  $2.50.  Beets,  near¬ 
by.  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Brussel  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt., 
G  to  12c.  Cabbaie,  bulk,  ton,  $47  to  $53;  S.  C., 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Carrots,  State,  bag,  80c  to 
$1.25.  Celery,  State,  2-3  crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 
Celery  knobs,  nearby,  100  bclis.,  $G  to  $10.  Col- 
lard  greens,  A’a..  bbl.,  $1.88.  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
bskt.,  $1  to  $2.50  Dandelion  greens,  Fla., 

bskt.,  $1.  horseradish,  AIo.,  bbl.,  $G  to  $9. 
Leeks,  nearby,  crate  or  bskt..  75c  to  $1.50.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Lima  beans, 
Cuba,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Okra,  Fla.,  bskt.. 
$1  to  $2.  Onions,  En.,  yellow.  50  lbs.,  85e  to 
$1.30;  red.  50  lbs..  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Mid.  Wm, 
white,  50  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $2.10;  yellow,  50  lbs., 
$1.15  to  $1.30;  red.  50  lbs..  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
Oyster  plants,  nearby,  100  behs.,  $4  to  $8. 
Parsley,  Tex.,  crate.  $1.68  to  $2.  Parsnips, 

nearby,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peas.  Alex.,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.25;  Cal.,  gskt.,  $1.75  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  bskt.. 
$1.25  to  $2.13.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$3.50.  Potatoes,  L.  I..  100-lb.  bag.  $1.15  to 

$2.10;  Canada,  bag,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Alaine,  100 
lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.80.  Sweet  potatoes,  Dei.  &  Aid., 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.35. 
Radishes,  S.  C.,  crate,  $2.  Spinach.  A’a.,  bskt., 
50  to  G5c;  Tex.,  bskt.,  43  to  85c.  Squash,  near¬ 
by.  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Tomatoes,  Fla., 
lug,  $1  to  $3;  repacked,  10-lb.  carton.  $1.15  to 
$1.35.  Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bskt.,  50  to  80c. 

AA’atercress,  100  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16; 
Alfalfa,  $17  to  $23. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.00%;  No.  1  dark  Spring. 
$1.01  Vs;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  G2%c;  oats,  47  to 
48c;  rye,  70% c;  barley,  73c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $21;  middlings,  $21.50;  red-dog, 
$29;  hominy.  $22;  cottonseed  meal,  $25.75. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Blitter,  30e;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c. 


Yes,  it’s  DRIED  BEET  PULP c/&  / 


THE  impatient  coxv  shown  above  is  getting  three 
pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  twice  a  day  instead  of 
30  pounds  of  corn  silage.  And  it  is  fed  dry,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  sack;  or  cows  can  be  fed  six  pounds 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  daily  instead  of  10  pounds  of  hay. 
If  silage  and  hay  are  plentiful.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can 
be  used  as  part  of  the  grain  ration  in  the  place  of 
corn,  oats,  bran  or  barley.  It  blends  wonderfully 
with  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  brewer’s  grains 
and  linseed  oil  meal. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  improves  any  ration.  One  reason 
is  that  it  makes  the  ration  more  palatable.  Cows  are 
eager  for  its  root-like  flavor.  The  pict  ure  is  proof  of 
this.  For  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  whole,  nutritious, 
succulent  sugar  beet,  minus  the  sugar  and  water — 
the  only  vegetable  feed  in  commercial  form — “June 
Pasture  the  year  round.”  It  also  makes  the  ration 
more  easily  digestible.  Keeps  indefinitely.  Low  in 
cost.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
He  has  it  or  can  get  it  quickly.  a 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Ve  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


II 


Always  the  same  clean,  whole¬ 
some  feed  .  .  .  safest  and  most 
healthful  for  your  cows  . . .  and  by 
far  the  most  profitable  for  you. 


15  Years  a  Larro  User 


Dairymen  have  a  way  of 
sticking  to  Larro  year  in  and 
year  out.  Many  have  been 
feeding  it  steadily  ever  since 
it  was  first  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Pretty  good  evidence, 
don’t  you  think,  that  Larro 
really  is  different  from  other 
dairy  rations. 


Try  Larro  and  you’ll  soon 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  it.  You’ll  have 
healthier  cows,  healthier 
calves,  more  milk  on  less 
feed — and  more  profit  left 
when  your  feed  bill  is  paid. 
Order  some  from  your  Larro 
dealer  today.  Also  write  us 
for  a  copy  of  the  new,  free 
booklet  “Feeding  Tips.” 
You’ll  find  it  very  interesting. 


The  Larrowe  Milling 
Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


“Wouldn’t 
think  of 
feeding  any 
other  grain 
but  Larro,” 
Miles 
L.  I. 


PLOW  5  ACRES  A  DAY 
WITH  YOUR 
OLD 
FORD 

A  Pullfobd  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in  less 
time.  An  ideal,  economical  tractor  for  farm  use. 

No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached  to 
old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed. 

No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work. 

J.  E.  Frost,  Ladysmith.  Wis.,  writes,  "Pulls  two 
12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 
IV'rite  for  catalog  today 

PULLFORD  CO.  2884  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


YOU^r" 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 

Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter-  i 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  ona  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  CROW 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Sausage  Grinding  by  Auto¬ 
mobile  Power 

Yesterday  I  “happened  in”  at  a  “butch¬ 
erin'  ”  at  a  neighbor’s,  and  there  I  saw 
something  that  perhaps  you  might  like 
to  hear  about ;  it  was  so  simple  and  so 
cute,  and  the  best  part  was  that  it 
worked,  although  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  would. 

We  had  “cut”  the  meat  for  sausage  and 
for  lard,  and  there  was  some  discussion 
as  to  who  would  “grind ;”  when  the  boss 
went  out  and  drove  his  auto  up  to  the 
back  door.  It  was  an  old  Studebaker. 
He  took  the  jack  from  under  the  seat 
and  jacked  up  the  right  wheel,  his  broth¬ 
er  blocked  the  left  hind  wheel.  Then 
they  took  the  grinder,  which  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  piece  of  2x8  about  six  feet  long 
and  laid  it  on  two  chairs.  Then  they 
tied  the  handle  to  the  wheel  with  a  piece 
of  heavy  cord  by  going  around  the  rim 
and  tire,  and  started  up.  The  thing 
turned,  but  the  string  wound  up  (since 
it  was  tied  around  the  iron  part  of  the 
handle)  and  jerked  the  machine  off. 
Whoa  !  Then  they  tied  the  rope  around 
the  wooden  part  of  the  handle  and  with 
two  men  kneeling  on  the  ends  of  the 
2x8  it  began  to  revolve  all  right,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  center  of  the  shaft 
of  the  sausage  grinder  did  not  coincide 
with  the  center  of  the  shaft  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  wheel  by  two  or  three  inches. 
They  ground  all  the  sausage  from  four 
hogs,  and  also  the  meat  for  “wurst”  or 
pudding.  They  found  early  in  the  game 
they  had  to  run  the  engine  backward  to 
turn  the  handle  in  the  right  direction. 
1  did  not  believe  that  it  would  work,  but 
it  did.  GEOKGE  H.  PARKE. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Grange  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur  of  New  York  State  has  a  total  of 
over  500  volumes  in  the  State  Grange 
loan  library  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers 
of  the  Empire  State.  Nearly  7.000  pieces 
of  mail  matter  are  sent  from  her  office 
during  the  year  to  the  lecturers  of  the 
State. 

Up  to  December  1,  1983,  New  York 
State  had  a  total  of  IS  Model  Granges 
enrolled,  the  largest  number  of  any  State 
in  the  nation.  The  list  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  West  Sand  Lake,  of  Rensselaer 
County;  Brewster,  of  Putnam  County; 
Avoca,  of  Steuben  County ;  Volney,  of 
Oswego  County :  Enterprise,  of  Ontario 
County:  Oatka  Falls,  of  Genesee  County; 
Lower  Oswego  Falls,  of  Oswego  County; 
Plattekill,  of  Ulster  County ;  Sanataria 
Springs,  of  Broome  County ;  Rock  City, 
of  Dutchess  County ;  Silas  Wright,  of 
St.  Lawrence  County;  Fredonia,  of 
Chautauqua  County ;  Reeds  Corners,  of 
Ontario  County ;  Binghamton,  of  Broome 
County;  Warren,  of  Herkimer  County; 
Interlaken,  of  Seneca  County :  Norfolk, 
of  St.  Lawrence  County ;  and  Iloosie,  of 
Rensselaer  County.  Five  counties  have 
.each  two  Model  Granges.  They  are  Rens¬ 
selaer.  Oswego,  Broome,  Ontario  and  St. 
Lawrence. 

New  York  State  has  242  Golden  Sheaf 
members,  the  leading  counties  being 
Chautauqua,  with  9;  Cortland.  13;  Gen¬ 
esee,  13 ;  Jefferson,  22 ;  Monroe,  27 ; 
Onondaga.  7:  Ontario.  17:  Oswego,  16; 
Seneca,  27 ;  Steuben,  IS;  Tompkins.  17; 
Wayne,  30.  All  these  have  held  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  order  for  50  or  more  years, 
some  of  them  for  60  years,  and  one, 
Dwight  IT.  Pierson,  of  LeRoy.  Genesee 
County,  for  61  years.  Mr.  Pierson  hold¬ 
ing  the  record  for  the  State. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  held  its  61st 
annual  session  Dec.  12-14  at  Wooster. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  one  of  the  big 
Grange  counties  of  the  Empire  State.  At 
its  annual  Pomona  meeting  Dec.  6.  there 
was  an  attendance  of  over  500.  All  but 
two  of  the  35  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
county  were  represented  at  the  session. 
Glen  Sheldon,  who  has  been  serving  as 
Pomona  Master  during  the  past  two 
years,  was  recommended  for  appointment 
as  County  Deputy.  Walter  Cook  was 
elected  Pomona  Master.  The  newly 
elected  Pomona  officers  were  installed  by 
County  Deputy  Harold  M.  Stanley,  of 
Onondaga  County. 

St.  Lawrence  County  has  a  total 
Grange  membership  of  5,762  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1933,  in  its  35  Granges, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  County 
Deputy  Albert  W.  Hull.  The  county’s 
largest  Grange  is  Gouverneur,  which  has 
a  membership  of  576. 


The  Doctors  Look  at  Honey 

As  a  result  of  some  recent  studies  of 
doctors  who  are  investigating  the  source 
of  energy  in  our  foods  some  interesting 
facts  are  coming  to  light.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Schuette,  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
honey  contains  practically  all  the  min¬ 
erals  composing  the  human  skeleton.  He 
mentions  especially  iron,  copper  and 
manganese.  Iron  is  important  according 
to  .Dr.  Schuette  from  a  nutritional  stand¬ 
point.  because  of  its  relation  to  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  blood.  The  haemoglobin 
which  we  build  from  our  food  has  the 
power  of  carrying  the  all-important 
oxygen  to  the  tissues  of  our  bodies.  With¬ 
out  the  iron  content  haemoglobin  would 
not  have  the  power  of  holding  oxygen. 

Copper,  he  states,  has  the  power  to 
unlock  the  therapeutic  quality  of  iron  in 
restoring  the  haemoglobin  content  of  the 
blood  of  patients  afflicted  with  anemia. 

F.  C.  PELLETT. 
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wfLcntkat  FRESHEN 


— Housed  in  for  months 
with  little  exercise  .  .  . 

— appetites  run  down ,  di¬ 
gestions  burdened  with 
dry  concentrated  feed 

•  •  • 

— vitality  drained  by  the 
demands  of  the  groxv- 
ing ,  unborn  calf  .  •  . 

— and  then — the  burden 
and  shock  of  calving! 

To  allow  your  cows  to 
freshen  without  the  vitalizing 
aid  of  Kow-Kare  is  to  risk  ex¬ 
pensive  breakdowns.  Fed  with 
the  regular  ration  for  a  few 
weeks  before  and  after  calving, 
Kow-Kare  supplies  elements 
vitally  needed  in  promoting 
healthy  vigor  in  the  organs 
where  the  burden  and  shock 
come  heaviest. 

Kow-Kare  is  concentrated — 
economical — a  proven  aid  in 


modern  dairying  —  designed 
especially  to  support  the  over¬ 
worked  functions  of  milch 
cows.  Used  as  directed,  this 
favorite  medicinal  regulator 
and  conditioner  will  save  you 
many  worries  in  helping  cows 
to  freshen  easily  and  safely. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at  drug, 
feed,  hardware  and  general 
stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Other  Dairy  Aids 

Bag  Balm — a  reliable  ointment  for 
all  ills  of  udder  or  teats.  For 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Cracks,  etc. 
10  ounces,  60c. 

Bag  Balm  Teat  Dilators — four  new 
patented  features.  A  smooth 
ivory-like  shaft  that  holds  the 
milk-duct  in  correct  shape  and 
position  during  healing.  25  ster¬ 
ilized  and  packed  in  Bag  Balm 
ointment,  60c. 

Grange  Poke  Root  Compound — a 
reliable  aid  in  treating  non-con¬ 
tagious  Mastitis.  65c. 

Any  product  sent  by  mail  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Do  not 
accept  substitutes. 


FREE  Veterinary  Book 

36  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  on  cow  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  treatment.  Send  for  it  today. 


For  three-quarters  of  a  century  Farquhar  Sawmills,  pow¬ 
ered  by  Farquhar  Steam  Rigs,  have  provided  EASY,  ECO¬ 
NO  Ml  CAL.TROUBLE- FREE  OPERATION  and  SURE 
PROFITS.  Write  TODAY  and  Get  the  New  FARQUHAR 
SAW  MILL  CATALOG  .  .  A  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  sawmill  operator—EASY  TIME  PAYMENTS. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  33,  YORK,  PA. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

CONCENTRATED  medicinal  regulator 


per  year  of  service — that’s 
the  famous  Walsh  No- 
Buckle.  FREE  copy  of 
1934  Harness  Book  shows 
new  improved  models  .  .  . 
New  LYNITE  ALUMI¬ 
NUM  HAMES  .  .  .  New 
Special  Value  Adjustable 
Collar.  Don’t  wait  for 
prices  to  go  up.  Write  today. 


WhJhA 


HARNESS  COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


PIUIiillinilll!ll!l!llll!iniWI[l!IUIil!!l 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


IllllllllilJllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllIllllllil 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3.13  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  New  Leaf 


He  came  to  my  desk  with  quivering  lip — 

The  lesson  was  done. 

“Dear  teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,  he 
said, 

“I  have  spoiled  this  one.” 

I  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unspotted, 
And  into  his  said  eyes  smiled, 

“Do  better,  now,  my  child.  ’ 

I  went  to  the  Throne  with  a  quivering 
soul — 

The  old  year  was  done. 

“Dear  Father,  hast  Thou  a  new  leaf  for 
me  ?  . 

I  have  spoiled  this  one. 

He  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted, 
And  gave  me  a  new  one  all  unspotted, 

And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled, 

“Do  better,  now,  my  child.” 

— Kathleen  Wheeler  m 
“Quotable  Poems,  1929.” 

* 

We  have  often  thought  that  country 
women  led  all  others  in  their  ability  to 
make  use  of  what  they  have.  A  county 
demonstration  agent  can  always  tell  us 
interesting  stories  of  women  who  have 
improved  their  home  surroundings  at  lit¬ 
tle  cost,  especially  in  one  of  those  “house¬ 
hold  improvement”  contests.  Mrs.  Sidney 
Johnson,  a  recent  prize-winner  in  Jack 
County,  Texas,  writes: 

Someone  gave  me  an  old-fashioned, 
foot-pedal  organ — just  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
furnished  the  material  for  11  pieces  ot 
furniture — many  of  them  things  I  had 
wanted  but  could  not  afford.  These 
pieces  included  a  secretary,  table,  book 
shelves,  footstools,  picture  frames,  door 
stops,  and  book-ends.  The  secretary  re¬ 
quired  some  work— but  it  developed  into 
such  a  desirable  piece  of  furniture  that 
no  task  thereafter  seemed  too  great  for 
the  Johnsons  to  undertake. 

Everybody  in  the  family  helped  con¬ 
vert  the  old  musical  instrument  into  all 
these  useful  things.  After  the  carpentry 
work  was  done,  the  pieces  were  enameled 
lacquered.  The  family  also  tackled 
walls,  woodwork,  and  floor  of  the 
room,  and  the  furniture  already  in  use. 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  report  also  mentions  re¬ 
finishing  an  old  Seth  Thomas  clock,  mak¬ 
ing  a  victrola  cabinet  of  odd  pieces  of 
lumber,  painting  and  re-upholstering 
chairs,  staining  and  varnishing  a  library 
table,  a  day-bed,  mirror  and  several  pic¬ 
ture  frames.  When  the  living-room  was 
ompletely  done  over,  members  of  the 
home  demonstration  club  came  to  see  it, 
and  went  away  with  many  good  ideas  for 
improving  their  own  living-rooms. 

* 

Some  years  ago  readers  told  us  how 
they  had  made  tea-wagons  and  desks 
from  old  bedroom  washstands  with  very 
happy  results.  Where  the  wood  of  the  old 
piece  is  good,  it  should  be  polished  to 
bring  out  the  natural  grain,  rather  than 
enameled  or  lacquered,  but  this  is  hard 
work,  and  old  material  may  demand  a 
coat  that  will  cover  its  defects,  and  also 
disguise  repairs. 


or 

the 
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Tennessee  Notes 


one  wish  be?  Would  it  not  be  a  stupen¬ 
dous  task?  Oh,  well,  it  will  soon  be  over; 
it’s  heartening  to  think  we  are  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  00  seconds  a  minute,  00 
minutes  an  hour,  somewhere.  I  trust  the 
somewhere  will  be  a  bigger,  better,  a  full¬ 
er,  more  rounded-out  existence  than  here. 

Days  have  passed  and  still  the  dry 
cold  continues  with  the  wind  blowing  a 
regular  gale  which  is  a  bit  uncommon 
here  among  the  Tennessee  hills.  Paul, 
the  third  son.  is  preparing  to  build  on  a 
bit  of  land  we  have  deeded  to  him.  We 
need  someone  to  farm  the  hills,  he_  needs 
some  place  to  call  his  own,  and  it  s  just 
a  few  steps  from  his  home-site  to.  the 
schoolhouse.  But  what  a  worry  it  is  to 
get  enough  together  !  He  said,  “Mamma, 
I  wouldn’t  mind  it  if  I  had  something  to 


The  blare  of  the  wind  through  the 
frost-denuded  trees  roars  on  day  after 
day.  A  promise  of  rain  that  is  dispelled 
by  a  clearing  sky  leaves  us  wondenn 
the  dry  water  courses  ever  be 
the  dry  ponds  and  cisterns 
again.  Many  of  those 


twig, 
some  have 
the  water 
Fie  claims 
more  than 


will 

revived  and 
ever  be  full 
who  have  the 


means' are  having  wells  bored,  and  finding 
water  at  from  10  to  180  feet.  A  rather 
queer  neighborhood  character  claims  to  be 
able  to  find  water  and  the  depth  to  the 
hidden  stream  by  means  of  a  forked  peach 
We  have  watched  the  process,  and 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
at  specified  point  and  depth, 
our  own  holdings  are  dry  lor 
a  hundred  feet  except  one  spot 
quite  a  distance  from  the  house,  where 
water  might  be  obtained  in  quantity  .^t 
less  than  30  feet.  The  poor  old  fellow  is 
honest  in  his  belief ;  far  be  it  from  us  to 
attempt  to  weaken  liis  faitli  in  the  turn- 
ing  down,  standing  up  and  twisting 
around  of  a  forked  peach-tree  twig. 

The  Summer,  with  its  dreadful 
drought-smitten  crops  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  is  past;  1933  has  made  way 
1934,  and  not  even  the  oldest 
can  recall  such  an  orgry  ot 

'  taxing.  Another  hope  fold- 


lieat, 
int- 
for 

inhabitants 
of  borrowing 

spending  and  taxing.  Anoi 
ed  up  and  laid  aside  in  the  crowded  chest 
of  deferred  hopes;  that  of  visitin„  tbe 
Century  of  Progress.  Fate  may  unkindly 
keep  us  between  the  hills,  but  no  powei 
of  like  kind  can  chain  the  mind  or 
prison  the  desires 
many  of  them  if  , 
mayhap  soon  lose  their  flavor. 

I  wonder  if  to  everyone  ot 
the  power  to  have  only 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


514  —  Exceedingly 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  1G.  18.  20  years. 
3G  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  .Size  1G  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
yx  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


535 — -Attractive  Un¬ 
dies.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  314  yds. 
of  30-in.  material 
for  slip  and  panties. 
Ten  cents. 


411  —  Bed  Jacket 
and  Nightgown.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  414 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  witli  1014  yds. 
of  trimming  for 
jacket  and  night¬ 
gown.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


401  —  Tailored  Chic, 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


An  Old-time  Doll  Exhibit 

In  this  age  of  “nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  a  doll  party  will  create  interest, 
amusement,  and  financial  gain  if  so  de¬ 
sired  ;  it  can  be  of  little  work,  or  so 
elaborated  upon  that  the  limit  will  be 
only  as  the  promoters  care  to  expend 
their  time  and  energy.  In  the  case  of  the 
“doll  exhibit”  of  which  I  am  writing,  it 
was  put  on  by  a  Sunday  school  class,  and 
held  in  the  church. 

When  the  idea  was  suggested  by  one 
who  was  a  doll  “doctor,”  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  arose,  “What  kind  of  dolls 
were  to  be  exhibited?”  Well,  the  matter 
was  decided  that  they  be  old  dolls,  but 
like  Topsy,  they  “grew  and  grew”  until 
there  were  tables  of  all  kinds  of  dolls. 
Then,  when  hunting  in  drawer  and  chest 
to  find  the  dolls  of  bygone  days,  other 
playthings  were  found,  and  it  ended  up 
that  the  night  of  opening  found  not  only 
dolls,  but  the  dishes,  furniture  and  ar¬ 
ticles  used  to  make  the  playtime  complete. 
The  morning  paper  carried  an  account  of 
the  idea,  and  many  calls  came  in  from 
residents  of  the  city  not  connected  with 
the  class  in  any  way,  but  having  dolls 
and  articles  of  interest  they  were  most 
willing  to  loan  to  us. 

Committees  were  appointed  for  collec¬ 
tion,  program,  information,  music,  tabu¬ 
lating  and  marking  the  entries,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  judging.  The  chairman  of  ar¬ 
rangements  was  a  former  4-II  leader ;  of 
music,  the  church  organist;  and  of  the 
cataloging,  an  authority  and  collector  of 


do  with,”  and  then  I  tell  him  how  we 
built  our  own  home;  eggs,  chickens,  but¬ 
ter,  anything  one  could  sell,  for  nails  and 
work ;  turkeys  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  bought 
the  material,  a  mule  colt  paid  the  car¬ 
penter. 

Yes,  I  know  by  experience  it  is  very 
bard,  but  the  joy  of  possession,  of  sleep¬ 
ing  under  your  own  roof  tree,  of  no  one 
being  able  to  say  get  up  and  go,  do  this 
or  that  or  get  out — well,  it’s  worth  a  lot 
of  hardships,  and  these  rolling  stones  al¬ 
ways  moving  never  gather  much  moss. 
And  bless  your  soul,  the  stick-tights  and 
gather  much  either  on 
it’s  a  place  to  stay. 

.  MRS.  ».  B.  p. 
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cups  sugar,  one-half 
cup  honey,  two  eggs,  one  cup  melted 
shortening.  Mix  sugar,  honey  and  short¬ 
ening,  then  add  eggs  and  beat  until  light. 
Add  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  four 
tablespoons  hot  water,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one-lialf  teaspoon  cloves,  one  cup 
raisins,  two  cups  rolled  oats,  flour  to 
make  stiff.  Roll  to  a  medium  thickness 
and  bake  in  moderately  liot  oven.  c.  L. 


antiques.  Each  article  was  given  a  num¬ 
bered  tag  or  pin  ticket  to  correspond  with 
the  number  given  the  name  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Calls  came  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  until  the  room  for  collection  was 
full  to  overflowing,  and  such  dolls !  Wood¬ 
en  dolls,  dancing  dolls,  French  dolls,  wax 
dolls,  rag  dolls,  twin  dolls,  and  even  old 
paper  dolls.  The  room  used  gave  a  lovely 
setting  for  the  articles  to  be  displayed. 
Its  furniture  consisted  of  an  old  grand 
piano,  a  large  marble-topped  stand,  a 
large  antique  mirror,  all  of  which  gave  a 
proper  background  for  the  old-time  play¬ 
things. 

Each  member  of  the  class  was  expected 
to  bring  a  doll  if  possible,  and  much 
amusement  was  created  when  others  were 
allowed  to  see  the  ideas  of  dressmaking 
we  had  considered  as  real  style  when  we 
were  girls.  The  doll  belonging  to  the  wife 
of  our  city  judge  was  easily  the  winner 
as  the  leading  belle  of  the  1900  period. 
Her  silk  dress  made  with  full  puffs  at  the 
shoulder,  wasp  waist,  sailor  hat  worn 
at  a  rakish  angle,  gloves  of  kid,  and 
elaborate  handbag  readily  showed  us  that 
her  owner  in  those  bygone  days,  well 
knew  what  constituted  a  fetching  cos¬ 
tume.  And  for  some  it  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  a  doll  to  bring,  for  when  the 
time  had  come  for  us  to  put  away  things 
of  childhood,  in  many  instances  (to  our 
regret  now)  we  had  put  them  away  for¬ 
ever.  For  in  most  cases  they  were  given 
to  some  little  girl  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  for  some,  the  days  of  their  doll  life 
were  short  ones.  (I  mean  the  dolls!) 

Low  tables  from  the  kindergarten  room 
were  used,  and  these  were  covered  with 
beautiful  old  linen  homespun  tablecloths 
(brought  to  light  as  dolls  were  hunted 
up).  Screens  of  green  basket  cloth  were 
used  as  background,  and  on  them  were 
pinned  many  articles,  such  as  doll's  dress¬ 
es  and  several  children’s  dresses  and 
suits.  Each  article  was  plainly  marked 
by  a  card  telling  its  age,  and  any  item  of 
particular  interest  known  in  connection 
with  it.  Each  table  or  division  was  tak¬ 
en  care  of  by  some  member  of  the  class, 
who  gave  any  information  desired,  fur¬ 
ther  than  stated  on  these  cards. 

The  piano  was  used  to  display  the  lit¬ 
tle  tea  sets.  Imagine  seeing  a  set  of  soft 
pink  china,  with  a  sprig  of  vine  and  fine 
blue  flowers  for  decoration,  or  one  of 
pineapple  glass  in  clear  white!  Or  you 
might  care  for  one  of  brown  and  cream ; 
cream  background,  and  pattern  showing 
a  house,  a  path  and  little  girl  coming 
down  this  path,  holding  flowers  in  her 
apron  !  All  complete  ;  teapots,  sugar  and 
cream,  teacups  and  plates,  also  little 
metal  caster  with  bottles  for  salt,  pepper, 
vinegar  and  pepper  sauce ! 

Another  table  showed  miniature  furni¬ 
ture;  dresser,  washstand  and  commode 
with  marble  top,  tiny  what-nots  and 
chairs.  Four  bedrooms  were  complete  on 
another  side  of  the  room ;  one  a  four- 
poster  cord  bedstead,  bureau  and  chair  of 
cherry,  horsehair  trunk  and  cradle.  Five 
small  trunks  were  shown,  one  of  them 
covered  with  old  wallpaper,  and  lined 
with  newspaper. 

An  attractive  exhibit  was  a  drop-leaf 
mahogany  table,  set  with  tiny  dishes  each 
over  50  years  old,  table  about  five  inches 
high  and  nine  long.  This  little  table  had 
been  for  years  “up  in  the  barn”  with  one 
leaf  off.  When  the  digging  around  for 
dolls  was  going  on,  this  table  came  to 
light,  was  repaired  and  today  graces  the 
room  of  its  owner. 

One  corner  was  devoted  to  dolls  from 
foreign  lands,  many  of  them  keepsakes  of 
long-ago  travel.  Germany,  Austria,  Ja¬ 
pan,  India,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Tyrol, 
Mexico,  South  America  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  well  represented,  charming 
little  dolls,  varying  from  three  to  12 
inches,  and  made  from  all  kinds  ot  mate¬ 
rial,  china,  cloth,  hemp,  wood  and  wool. 
Two  dolls  made  at  the  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  near  Syracuse  were  most  interesting, 
being  made  of  corn  husks. 

The  doll  of  honor  was  placed  sitting  on 
the  marble  top  table,  in  front  of  the  old 
mirror,  and  was  really  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction.  She  was  loaned,  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  city  well  over  50  years  of  age. 
It  was  his  mother’s  doll.  She  resembles 


very  closely  an  American  doll  owned  by 
Mrs.  Addison  Pratt,  and  on  exhibition 
at  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  We  also  had  several  dresses 
of  this  lovely  lady  doll,  of  long  past  ma¬ 
terial  and  design.  However,  they  were 
perfectly  preserved,  and  gave  us  the  idea 
of  what  constituted  the  wardrobe  of  the 
well-dressed  doll  of  1860. 

In  contrast  to  this  wardrobe,  a  table 
held  a  display  of  just  what  the  well- 
dressed  doll  of  1933  should  be  wearing. 
Different  stores  in  the  city  loaned  “foun¬ 
dation  garments,”  gloves  and  shoes,  all  of 
which  fitted  a  22-in.  doll,  and  a  woman 
with  handy  fingers  made  a  suit,  an 
afternoon,  and  a  street  dress,  suit  and 
street  dress  of  gray,  afternoon  dress  of 
Roosevelt  blue  print.  The  hat  made  was 
of  blue  straw,  and  up  to  the  minute  in 
style. 

Another  table  of  interest  held  a  book 
and  a  doll.  The  book  was  the  “Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter,”  and  its 
frontispiece  was  the  picture  of  her  be¬ 
loved  doll  “Grace  Greenwood,”  and  a  doll 
brought  to  the  exhibit  was  a  perfect  model 
of  the  one  pictured.  The  author  of  the 
book  stated  that  the  cherished  “Grace 
Greenwood”  always  sat  on  the  desk  where 
those  delightful  books  of  the  Limberlost 
were  written.  Evidently  the  love  of  a 
doll  will  sometimes  cling  to  a  woman  all 
the  days  of  her  life. 

For  the  most  part,  dolls  with  china 
heads  led  the  exhibit.  These  were  of  all 
sizes  from  five  inches  to  18  inches,  hav¬ 
ing  the  cheeks  of  red,  eyes  of  blue  and 
black  wavy  hair.  They  varied  in  the 
shape  of  the  top  of  the  head,  some  being 
round,  others  showing  a  flatness  where 
the  hair  parted.  Only  one  showed  hair  of 
golden  color.  This  doll  was  about  12 
inches,  eyes  brown ;  her  china  feet  were 
seeming  encased  in  brown  shoes,  with 
buttons  and  soles  of  gold.  Her  dress  was 
of  white  muslin,  and  cut  with  basque  and 
train.  She  was  found  in  an  old  chest  in 
a  country  house,  carefully  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
pers.  She  had  such  a  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face,  that  she  must  have  been 
dearly  eared  for  by  her  little  owner  of 
the  bygone  days.  One  wax  lady  held  at¬ 
tention  by  her  elaborate  style  of  hair¬ 
dressing,  and  from  a  woman  in  the  au¬ 
dience  we  learned  that  it  was  a  “water¬ 
fall.”  With  dangling  earrings,  and  her 
staid  countenance,  she  might  have  been 
an  example  of  a  boarding-school  mistress 
of  the  early  days. 

So  far,  we  have  been  viewing  the  home 
life  of  our  dolls,  and  we  must  see  how 
they  traveled  out  for  air  and  recreation. 
Well,  all  kinds  of  carriages  came  to  the 
exhibit.  The  oldest  one  was  over  50 
years,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  high  wheels 
in  the  back,  lower  ones  in  front,  wooden 
rims.  The  part  to  provide 


spokes  and  rims.  The 
shade  for  the  delicate  lady  was  made  of 
a  wooden  piece,  about  12  inches  across, 
and  eight  inches  wide,  fringe  hanging 
around  this  piece  of  wood.  This  was  fas¬ 
tened  on  upright  sticks,  two  on  each  side. 

A  fastening  at  the  side  of  the  seat  al¬ 
lowed  the  cover  to  be  moved  front  or 
back.  This  carriage  was  of  quite  good 
size,  standing  about  three  feet  high.  The 
body  was  low  and  shallow.  Others  were 
of  wood,  and  willow,  and  a  fancy  turnout 
was  of  the  1900  model  holding  its  rocking 
parasol,  lace-covered,  on  a  bent  wire  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  back  of  the  body  part. 
With  the  beautifully  dresesd  baby  doll  in¬ 
side  one  could  almost  be  tempted  to  skip 
back  to  childhood  days,  and  with  a  long 
skirt  trailing  in  the  back,  imagine  one¬ 
self  to  be  a  girl  of  eight ! 

Of  course  in  hunting  in  store-room,  at¬ 
tic  and  trunks  one  came  across  other 
things  of  interest,  and  there  being  no 
drastic  restrictions  on  what  one  could 
bring,  amusing  garments  were  brought  to 
light,  and  thence  to  the  church.  These 
were  interspersed  among  the  efforts  of 
dressmaking  shown  in  the  extra  doll 
clothes,  and  proved  quite  capable  of  show¬ 
ing  the  inquisitiveness  of  all  present  to 
know  the  individual,  to  whom  they  be¬ 
longed.  A  long  baby  dress  of  soft  text¬ 
ure,  lavishly  embroidered,  proved  to  be 
the  “first  best  robe”  of  the  pastor,  and  a 
frock  coat  of  plaid  gingham,  and  kilted 
skirt  was  worn  as  a  “dress-up”  by  a 
head  deaeon  of  the  church,  at  the  age  of 
three. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the 
only  “gentleman”  present  in  this  charm¬ 
ing  group  of  ladies ;  he  was  a  colored 
gentleman,  whose  entire  being  had  been 
knitted  of  red  and  black  yarn,  and  the 
granddaughter  who  exhibited  “Mose” 
said  that  he  bad  always  been  the  doll  of 
the  family  that  could  dry  tears  or  coax 
obedience  from  the  two  generation  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  he  had  belonged. 

A  body,  minus  the  wax  head,  having 
wooden  hands  and  feet  and  having  sewn 
up  in  its  chest  a  triangular  piece  of  wood 
ar.d  kid,  making  a  little  bellows,  which 
when  pressed  gave  forth  a  squeak,  was 
supposed  to  be  saying  “mamma.”  This 
was  over  50  years  old.  The  owner  re¬ 
membered  the  head  as  having  the  hat 
with  plume  molded  all  together  with  the 
face  and  hair. 

Old  dolls  are  difficult  to  find  today. 
They  were  much  played  with  by  the 
original  owner,  often  handed  down  to  her 
younger  sisters,  until  there  was  not  much 
left  of  dolly,  and  what  was  left  of  her, 
lias  in  the  flight  of  time  become  shabby, 
bloving,  and  the  methods  of  modern  liv¬ 
ing,  have  emptied  old  attics  and  trunks 
therein,  and  in  this  way  people  have  got 
rid  of  “rubbish”  which  in  the  case  of 
dolls  has  included  articles  of  unsuspected 
value. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  fitting 
opening  duet,  using  the  old  song  “Long, 
Long  Ago,”  and  with  the  soft  lights  and 
the  splendidly  arranged  exhibit  we  were 
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quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  musical  numbers 
and  listen  to  a  well  prepared  paper  on 
the  history  of  our  dolls.  Musical  numbers 
used  were  “Wedding  of  the  Painted 
Dolls,”  by  Brown  ;  “The  Dancing  Doll,” 
by  Paldini ;  “The  Country  Dance,”  by 
Nevins,  and  Amaryllis.  The  last  two 
were  piano  duets.  Following  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  history  of  each  doll  present  was 
given  by  its  exhibitor.  What  was  the 
amount  earned  by  the  venture?  It  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  one's  choice  of  val¬ 
ues.  The  dish  placed  to  receive  the  free 
offering  of  the  visitors  was  well  filled  but 
the  privilege  of  seeing  these  toys  of  the 
past  is  being  realized  even  today.  It  was 
most  instructive  to  the  many  children 
present,  and  has  created  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  old  dolls. 

As  a  closing  number  the  following 
poem  by  Charles  Kingsley,  taken  from 
“The  Water  Babies,”  was  read : 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears,  . 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world 
Her  cheeks  Avere  so  red  and  so  white, 
dears 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 
But.  1  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears 
As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week, 
dears 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears 
As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day 
Folks  .say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 
For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 

And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows, 
dears. 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled  ; 
But  for  old  times  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the-  world. 

LELA  M.  GIBBS. 


Rugs  in  Vermont 

On  page  575  the  article  on  hooked  rugs 
reminded  me  of  a  very  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  we  had  in  Vermont  last  September. 
While  visiting  in  a  charming  little  town 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Burgoyne’s  Quilt. — This  is  a  Ter y,  very  old  pat¬ 
tern  and  was  made  in  red,  blue  and  white,  but 
any  colors  may  be  chosen.  The  blocks  are  joined 
with  white  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents, 
any  two  of  the  quilt  patterns  125  cents.  Quilt 
catalog  showing  124  pictures  of  old-time  quilt 
patterns  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern 
Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 

which  we  who  love  it  sometimes  affection¬ 
ately  speak  of  as  “Cranford,”  we  spent  an 
evening  in  a  quiet  place  which  was  a 
combination  of  home,  drygoods  store  and 
gift  shop.  Here  we  found  hooked  rugs 
which,  1  am  sure,  would  delight  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  C.  C.  One  depicted  the  “Burn¬ 
ing  of  Royalton,”  a  subject  important  in 
Vermont  history.  The  hills,  the  river, 
the  pathetic  little  group  of  children  cross¬ 
ing  under  the  protection  of  their  heroic 
savior,  and  the  houses  in  flames,  made  a 
picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  rug  represented  Windsor 
County,  with  the  names  of  all  the  towns, 
and  at  one  side  was  a  faithful  picture  of 
Plymouth  and  the  Coolidge  home  done  in 
great  detail.  Both  of  these  rugs  have 
taken  prizes  at  Vermont  fairs,  notably 
Tunbridge,  which,  by  the  way,  is  unique 
and  well  worth  a  few  words.  Tucked 
away  among  the  hills,  far  from  main  lines 
of  traffic,  it  is  still  the  Mecca  for  many 
a  good  Vermonter  and  his  family  every 
Fall.  Indeed,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  find  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  people  on  the  grounds  in  one 
day.  A  real  honest-to-goodness  fair  it  is, 
too.  Nothing  imported,  everything  dis¬ 
tinctly  native,  and  instructive,  or  whole¬ 
somely  amusing.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  display  of  antiques;  an 
astonishing  array  of  these,  thoughtfully 
assembled,  so  one  could  easily  trace  the 
evolution  of  various  farming  tools,  car¬ 
riages,  or  equipment.  Such  a  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  implements  in  common  use  70 
or  100  years  ago,  but  not  often  found  on 
present-day  farms.  One  wonders  that  a 
certain  famous  collector  of  antiques  has 
not  visited  the  place  and  spirited  them 
all  away  with  him. 

To  return  to  rugs,  it  seems  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  dense  foliage  of  the  moun¬ 
tainsides  is  taking  on  its  marvelous  col¬ 
oring,  to  depict  that,  either  in  a  rug  or 
in  any  other  way,  would  be  most  suitable, 
and  “Vermonty.”  Indeed,  we  found  an 
approach  to  that  in  another  home  we 
visited.  A  wreath  of  vivid  Autumn 
leaves  on  a  background  of  solid  black,  a 
soft  brown  border  with  another  band  of 
black  and  a  thread  of  yellow  between.  I 
shall  not  borrow  an  expression  from  the 
fashion  magazine  to  tell  you  bow  truly 
beautiful  that  rug  is,  but  1  know  you’d 
like  it.  LILLIAN  K.  GREENE. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


What  of  the  Middle  Years? 

Your  Visiting  Nurse  has  already  told 
those  under  40  how  to  prepare  for  the 
middle  years  of  life.  We  may  call  mid¬ 
dle  life  the  time  that  stretches  from  39 
to  60.  Dr.  William  Brady  says  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  begin  to  call  himself 
old  before  he  is  60,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  those  who  not  only  look  but 
feel  old  long  before  that  time. 

How  do  you  look  and  feel  right  now? 
Are  you  young  or  old  for  your  age?  How 
is  your  appetite?  Have  you  had  a  health 
examination  lately?  If  you  are  already 
in  middle  life  you  should  ask  yourself 
these  questions  very  frankly.  For  you 
know  the  value  of  health  and  you  surely 
want  to  keep  it. 

Middle  life  and  old  age  can  bring  beau¬ 
ty  to  any  face.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  beauty  flees  with  youth.  If  perfect 
health  is  enjoyed,  if  the  face  is  not  wrin¬ 
kled  with  frowns  of  a  bad  disposition,  if 
the  complexion  is  clear  and  the  teeth 
well  eared  for,  if  there  is  a  “healthy 
look”  to  the  skin,  there  is  beauty. 

Complexion  tells  a  great  deal.  If  it  is 
filled  with  eruptions  it  bespeaks  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  too  much  rich  food  such  as  pic, 
cake  and  candy,  or  of  faulty  elimination 
which  should  be  corrected  through  diet. 
After  40  the  diet  should  be  quite  simple. 
All  food  should  be  taken  in  smaller 
amounts  as  the  amount  of  exercise  de¬ 
creases.  Most  people  throughout  middle 
life  overeat  and  under-exercise. 

The  amount  of  meat  taken  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  more  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  taken.  Overweight  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided;  it  is  better  to  be  somewhat 
under  rather  than  over  weight  during  the 
middle  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  appetite  begins 
to  fail  and  with  it  strength  becomes  les¬ 
sened,  then  a  doctor  should  be  seen,  for 
these  symptoms  often  indicate  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  not  normal,  and  which  calls 
for  medical  attention  promptly. 

But  no  symptoms  should  be  waited  for 
before  _  having  a  physical  examination. 
After  35  health  examinations  should  be 
had  once  every  12  months.  This  is  best 
because  such  conditions  as  high-blood 
pressure  are  apt  to  develop  and  their 
symptoms  go  unnoticed  until  too  late, 
whereas  if  they  are  discovered  in  the  very 
beginning  they  can  be  promptly  checked. 

Whether  you  are  young  or  old  for  your 
actual  age  will  depend  largely  upon  your 
state  of  mind,  and  your  general  health. 
Whether  or  not  we  admit  it  we  all  want 
to  stay  young  as  long  as  we  can.  No  one 
can  either  look  or  feel  young  if  lie  is 
crippled  up  with  what  is  eailed  “rheu¬ 
matism.” 

Now  rheumatism  is  not  a  disease  in  it¬ 
self  as  much  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  dis¬ 
ease.  That  is,  rheumatism  is  always 
caused  by  some  trouble  within  the  body. 
It  may  be  bad  teeth,  bad  tonsils,  infected 
parts  of  the  body  that  give  forth  no  pains 
in  themselves  but  send  out  their  poisons 
in  the  form  of  rheumatism. 

So  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency 
toward  stiffness  in  the  joints  or  aches  in 
the  muscles  or  pains  streaking  down  the 
nerves,  see  a  doctor  at  once.  He  will 
probably  send  you  to  the  dentist  and  to 
a  nose  and  throat  specialist  if  he  does  not 
locate  the  cause  himself.  Wherever  he 
advises  you  to  go  or  whatever  lie  advises 
you  to  do  follow  carefully  his  directions 
for  rheumatism  is  nothing  to  be  accepted 
as  inevitable  nor  entertained  as  a  tran¬ 
sient  guest.  Once  it  comes  to  visit  you 
it  will  in  all  likelihood  stay  until  put  out 
by  having  its  source  entirely  removed. 

Any  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  swelling 
of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  face  should  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  doctor  at  once.  Also  any 
enlargement  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
These  symptoms  may  all  prove  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  harmless,  but  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
to  have  a  doctor  know  about  them  and 
correct  them  in  the  very  beginning. 

Now  of  course  one  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  expecting  something  to  develop 
just  because  one  has  reached  middle  life; 
far  from  it.  Perfect  health  can  and 
should  be  had  and  enjoyed,  provided  the 
earlier  years  were  wisely  spent. 

By  eating  less  than  before,  provided 
one  been  a  hearty  eater,  by  keeping  the 
weight  down  to  normal  or  a  little  below, 
by  not  expecting  to  be  able  to  run  up 
long  flights  of  stairs  or  steep  hills,  by  not 
getting  over-excited,  by  taking  plenty  of 
rest  and  outdoor  exercise,  by  keeping 
cheerful,  by  seeing  the  family  physician 
and  having  a  complete  health  examination 
at  least  once  a  year,  the  middle  years  of 
life  can  be  made  years  of  perfect  health 
and  radiant  happiness.  The  bugaboo  that 
some  of  us  have  been  taught  to  dread 
after  40,  need  never  be  met. 


Canned  Baked  Stuffed 
Apples 

This  is  the  recipe  for  canning  baked 
apples  given  by  the  Cook's  Nook:  Wash 
and  core  sound  tart  baking  apples.  Then 
till  cavities  in  each  with  raisins  and 
sugar  to  which  a  little  cinnamon  has  been 
added.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  containing 
a  little  water  and  bake  in  hot  oven  until 
tender.  Pack  quickly  into  hot  jars  and 
cover  with  a  hot  syrup  made  with  one 
part  water  to  an  equal  part  of  karo-sugar 
mixture  (maple  karo  may  be  used  for 
this).  Partly  seal,  put  in  hot  water  bath 
for  20  minutes,  seal  and  store. 


Kalamazoo 
v  Stoves  and, 
„)  Ranges  An-  I 
/  ; proved  by 

Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute  /  • 


FACTORY  PRICES - , 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices] 

lK/r  W _ _  C  irriT;  r>  r*  r-»  r»  m  ^  1 


Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200' 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down. 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 


i  Buy  Your 
\  Stoves 
Jfrom  the 
Men  Who 
Make  Them 
—  and  Save 
\ _ Money 


1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360 
Days  approval  test 

4>  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 

Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges— Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Warehouses— Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

6.  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7«  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Burn  coal^  w  (— 
or  wood  and 
save  money.  _ 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW!  ! 

tiiMMiirMiiMniiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiim, _  _ _ 

!  Indicate  be.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

■  low  articles  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

;  in  which  yon  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

■  arc  interested  & 

■  Coal  and  p] 

■  Wood  Ranges  LJ  Name. _ 


Heaters  Q 
Oil  Stoves  [J 


(.Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address _ 


Furnaces  [] 
Comb.  Gas,  pi  City.. 
Coal  and  — 


Wood  Ranges 


Stale ... 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

Big  Saving!  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up  stub¬ 
born  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy  1 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you 
get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


BURNS 
96%  AIR 


NOW  J  RON 
A  WHOLE 
WASHING 

The  amazing  new  Diamond  Self- 
Heating  Iron  actually  runs  3  to  5 
hours  for  only  lc,  and  cuts  ironing 
time  in  half.  Beats  high  priced  elec¬ 
tric  and  gas  irons  for  speed  and  econ¬ 
omy  yet  costs  less.  No  tangling:  wires 
— no  trailing  tubes  or  hoses — entirely 
self  contained.  Quick,  regulated, 
uniform  heat.  Burns  96%  air — only 
4%  common  kerosene  [coal- oil] . 
Gleaming  CHROMIUM  finish  as¬ 
sures  handsome  appearance  and  long 
life— to  see  it  is  to  want  it  instantly. 

FREE  TRIAL.  Write  for  complete 
description  and  opportunity  for  free 
trial. 

Golden  Harvest  for  Agents! 

Bruhn  made  $30  —  Hartley  $42  in 
one  dayl  Write  at  once  for  sensa¬ 
tional  proof  of  big  easy  earnings 
by  agents  everywhere. 


AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  CO.,  683  lronISt.,:Akron.  Ohio. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 

HART &CO.,Box2203A,  Elmira.N.Y. 


( 


iurvEitrroRS 1 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  hook, 
’How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  ( 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  I 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-L  Adams  Bldg, Washington,  D.  C. 


flA  YEARS 

OF  CONTINUOUS  SEI 


TO  OUR 


SERVICE 
DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BY  MAIL  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  AVherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  $1  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  ?3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  STATEMENT 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Cuticura  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  26c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept..l7B,  Malden,  Mass. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


make  steady  income 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $36.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
Interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  82.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PATCHWORK  PIECES 

and  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Remnants  for  quilts,  rugs, 
patching,  mending — $1  Postage  Prepaid.  A  wonderful 
5-lb.  bundle  of  percales,  plain  and  fancy  prints  up  to 
1%  yds.  BEACON  MILLS  -  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


PANTS  MATCHING  SERVICE 

MEINEKE  601  Cincinnati  Avo.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

patchwork  eolorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
»  7  pounds  *1.00  Silks  7  pounds  $t  oO;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston.  Mass 


COAT  TALES 


By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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BULL  BRAND  All  Mash  Laying 
Ration  provides  in  one  complete 
feed  everything  a  bird  needs  to  main¬ 
tain  health  and  highest  egg  production. 
This  complete  ration  also  produces  a 
perfectly  uniform  grade  of  finest  quality 
eggs  since  at  all  times  each  bird  eats 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  all  in¬ 
gredients.  A  bird’s  individual  prefer¬ 
ence  for  certain  ingredients  in  the 
scratch  grains  no  longer  need  result  in 
too  light  or  too  dark  yolks. 

B-B  All  Mash  Laying  Ration  also 
builds  thick,  firm  whites,  for  all  birds 
at  all  times  get  exactly  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  necessary  proteins  and  vita¬ 
min  variety.  B-B  All  Mash  produces 
harder  textured  shells  of  uniform  thick¬ 


ness  because  of  the  birds’  uniform  cal. 
cium  intake. 

For  poultrymen  who  prefer  the  com¬ 
plete  ration  system  of  feeding,  we 
recommend  B-B  All  Mash  Laying 
Ration  as  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  "one-ration”  feed  you  can 
buy,  just  as  we  recommend  B-B  Vita- 
mized  Laying  Mash  to  those  who  prefer 
the  mash  and  scratch  system  of  feeding. 
With  the  hatching  season  not  so  many 
weeks  away,  many  poultrymen  are  start¬ 
ing  to  feed  B-B  Vitamized  Breeders 
Mash,  the  feed  that  produces  eggs  of 
maximum  hatchability.All  of  these  feeds 
carry  the  B-B  guarantee  of  most  eggs 
per  feed  dollar  or  money  refunded. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 


Ball  mash 

LAYING 

RATION 
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WILL  PRODUCE  YOUR  1934  PROFITS 

Ohio  Accredited  and  bloodtested  chicks  from  Peerless 
flocks  that  have  shown  such  good  results  in  previous 
years — strengthened  by  careful  culling  and  the  addition 
of  splendid  males — bred  for  egg  production.  This  stock 
will  produce  lots  of  eggs  for  you.  Chick  losses  during 
first  14  days  replaced  at  half  original  cost.  Send  for 
low  1934  prices.  Write  us  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO 


HATCHING  EGGS— Choice  Reds,  State-tested  100% 
clean.  Trapnested  stock.  $4—100.  Chicks,  $9— 
100.  BltlGOS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 


SLOWLY,  but  surel 
“codes”  are  forcing  pric 
„  up  all  along  the  lin 
our  present  prices — still  low 
are  piling  up  many  early  o 
ders.  Wise  silo-minded  men  w 
investigate,  NOW.  the  re 
values,  exclusive  features. 
Grange  Silos. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mi 
acle!  Also  new  money  savi 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Ci 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave— Concrete  Slave  a 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reline 


Grange  5ilo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


glillVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


I  MORE  ECO  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  with  the  practical  tips  on 
feeding  for  eggs,  marketing,  breeding,  housing  and  disease 
control  appearing  each  month  In  Everybodys.  Only  mag¬ 
azine  giving  you  the  newest  discoveries  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for  FREE  sample. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding:, 
culling:,  housing:,  marketing:,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making:  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept. 56,  Mount  Morris,lll. 


PICK  -OUTS 


NO 

WORE^I _ 

End  It- With  Rudolphs  Vintilated  Pick-Out 
Pricc-  m  WO  Lots  Z'/jUack -In  IOOOLotj*  20.00 

\  J  If  your  Desit  r  csnnot  supply  -  WHITC  US 

)JT  Rudolph  Mr&. Co. 

MAPLE  AVCNUE  VINELAND.NJJ  , 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Report  for  December  16,  1932 : 

The  breeder  who  would  make  rapid 
progress  doubtless  must  rely  on  the  trap- 
nest,  which,  however  valuable,  is  au  ex¬ 
pensive  tool.  Many  poultrymen,  not  car¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  extensive  trapping  pro¬ 
grams  nevertheless  improve  their  flocks 
by  selection  based  on  periodic  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  birds.  Some  of  the  qualities 
looked  for  are  the  following  : 

Vigor  and  Vitality. — The  most  import¬ 
ant,  most  talked  about  quality,  and  most 
difficult  to  describe  or  see.  In  the  male, 
a  cocky,  high-stepping  walk,  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  gallantry  are  desirable;  the  fe¬ 
male  should  be  friendly,  inquisitive,  and 
always  busy.  Both  should  show  bright, 
prominent  eyes,  well-colored  headgear, 
and  have  and  maintain  body  weight  equal 
to  or  above  the  standard. 

Longevity. — Pullet  mortality  of  20  per 
cent  and  up  coupled  with  first-year  cull¬ 
ing  of  30  to  40  per  cent  in  many  commer¬ 
cial  flocks,  furnishes  an  effective  argu¬ 
ment  for  using  yearlings  or  older  birds 
in  breeding  flocks.  Longevity  is  equally 
desirable  in  the  male.  Too  many  breeding 
males  “fade  away”  during  the  second 
Spring  and  Summer,  to  be  replaced  by 
more  vigorous  but  equally  short-lived 
young  cockerels.  Whenever  possible,  breed 
from  birds  which  have  proved  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  live  and  lay  through  more  than  one 
season. 

Persistency. — The  ability  to  continue 
laying  well  into  the  Fall  at  the  end  of 
the  pullet  year  is  valuable.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  molt  aud  pigment  plainly  marks 
the  birds  as  they  go  out  of  laying.  Avoid 
especially  birds  which  take  time  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  Such  birds  are  easily 
identified  during  the  vacation,  but  may 
be  lost  sight  of  later. 

Early  Maturity. — When  pullets  must 
be  used  as  breeders,  the  birds  which  lay 
at  an  earlier  age  than  the  average  will  he 
among  the  better  producers.  Early  ma¬ 
turity  should  not  be  gained  at  the  expense 
of  body  weight ;  the  minimum  should  he 
4  lbs.  for  Leghorns,  lbs.  for  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Rate  of  Living. — Birds  which  lay  at  a 
high  rate  usually  have  good  annual  pro¬ 
duction.  One  physical  indication  of  rate 
is  rapidity  of  bleaching  in  the  beak  and 
shanks,  easily  noticed  during  the  first 
weeks  of  laying.  When  body  weight  is 
even,  those  birds  which  bleach  the  fastest 
are  laying  the  most  eggs  per  month.  A 
well  bleached  beak  indicates  35  to  50 


the  shanks  will 
95  eggs.  While 


be 

ex¬ 


eggs  ;  the  front  of 
bleached  after  about 
act  number  of  eggs  varies,  comparison 
among  individuals  in  a  flock  gives  a  sound 
basis  for  choice. 

In  selecting  pullet  breeders  be  sure  to 
discard  any  birds,  regardless  of  apparent 
high  production,  which  are  not  able  to 
make  and  hold  satisfactory  body  weight. 
— Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  11th  week  of  the  12tli  N. 
Y.  State  egg-laying  contest,  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  3.49  eggs  per  bird  or  at 
the  rate  of  49.9  per  cent.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  per  bird  to  date  is  3S.58  which 
is  10.64  more  eggs  than  were  produced 
during  the  first  11  weeks  of  the  previous 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  11th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Iledbird  Farm,  57  points,  55  eggs; 
Bar.  R..  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  57  points,  61 
eggs;  W.  L..  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  55 
points,  54  eggs;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  53  points,  54  eggs;  W.  L.,  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  53  points,  53  eggs ;  W. 
R.,  William  R.  Speck.  51  points,  50  eggs ; 
R.  I.  R.,  John  Z.  La  Belle,  50  points.  50 
eggs;  W.  L.,  George  B.  Ferris,  50  points, 
55  eggs. 

Leading  pens 
classes ; 

White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  532  points,  575  eggs;  W.  S.  Han¬ 
nah  &  Sons,  523  points,  551  eggs ;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm.  515  points,  529  eggs ; 
Cedarluirst  Poultry  Farm,  492  points,  519 
eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  481 
points,  497  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  480  points,  498  eggs;  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  474  points,  486  eggs. 

R.  i.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  475  points, 
533  eggs;  Flying  Ilorse  Farm,  460  points, 
Wegatepa  Farms,  437  points, 
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Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
509  points.  584  eggs;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  355  points.  356  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm.  423  points,  458  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  R.  Speck, 
405  points,  416  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  Decem¬ 
ber  16.  1933.  The  contest  charges  4c 
per  dozen  above  these  prices:  White,  29c; 
brown,  26y2c ;  medium,  22c ;  pullets,  21c. 


New  Jersey  Farm  Show 

More  than  200  prizes  including  cash 
premiums,  silver  cups  and  ribbons  will  be 
awarded  to  New  Jersey  farmers  exhibit¬ 
ing  high  quality  farm  products  at  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Show,  January  23126, 
in  Trenton.  Exhibits  of  New  Jersey 
white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apples, 
corn,  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are  provided 
for  in  the  premium  list.  A  number  of 
classes  call  for  competition  among  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  same  types  of  products  and 
yet  give  any  farmer  with  high  quality  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fair  chance  for  one  or  more  of 
the  awards.  Special  classes  have  been 
arranged  for  high-sehool  boys  and  girls 
studying  agriculture. 

The  standard  exhibit  in  the  potato 


show  will  consist  of  10  lbs.  of  potatoes 
grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  1933.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  may  enter  as  many  classes  of  the 
show  as  they  desire,  but  no  more  than 
one  entry  may  compete  for  a  given  prize. 
The  potato-growing  counties  of  the  State 
will  again  compete  for  a  county  trophy. 

The  corn  division  of  the  show  will  in¬ 
clude  separate  classes  for  corn  from 
North  Jersey  and  South  Jersey,  but  corn 
from  all  parts  of  tlm  State  will  compete 
for  the  grand  champion  award.  Five 
classes  for  baby  chicks,  with  separate 
divisions  for  chicks  of  different  breeds 
will  make  up  the  baby  chick  show.  In 
addition  to  a  sweepstakes  cup,  there  will 
be  a  suitable  cup  and  ribbons  offered  for 
each  class. 

Commercial,  general  farm  and  back¬ 
yard  poultrymen  will  enter  their  highest 
quality  eggs  in  separate  classes  of  the  egg 
show.  A  sweepstakes  cup,  cash  prizes 
and  ribbons  are  offered  in  the  show. 
Seven  divisions  in  the  apple  show  will 
provide  for  a  variety  of  apple  displays. 
The  outstanding  award  in  this  show  will 
be  the  Silver  Sweepstakes  Apple  Trophy 
offered  last  year  as  a  permanent  prize 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to  the 
first  grower  who  wins  sweepstakes  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  apple  show  for  three  years.  The 
sweet-potato  show  will  have  first,  second 
and  third  prizes  for  three-bushel  hampers 
of  New  Jersey  yellow  sweet  potatoes. 

N.  J.  College  Students 
Keep  Poultry 

Willard  C.  Thompson,  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry,  states  that  10  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  paying  all  expenses  for  room 
and  board  during  the  college  year  by 
maintaining  their  own  flocks  and  egg- 
routes.  The  students  have  1,250  birds  in 
all,  the  majority  being  pullets.  Eight  of 
the  boys  have  pullet  flocks,  but  two  who 
are  keepiug  hens  are  meeting  with  better 
results  because  of  the  larger  size  of  their 
eggs.  Chicks  are  purchased  in  the  Spring 
and  brought  to  college  in  the  Fall.  Egg 
routes  are  built  up  throughout  New 
Brunswick  and  one  future  poultrymau  is 
selling  his  eggs  in  Jersey  City. 

In  addition  to  helping  them  meet  the 
financial  exigencies  of  a  college  year,  the 
students  are  getting  practical  experience 
which  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  them 
after  graduation.  The  college  authorities 
are  giving  them  constructive  help. 

“M  e  try  to  lay  out  an  ideal  program 
for  them  at  the  start  of  the  year,”  Prof. 
Thompson  said.  “We  require  them  to 
keep  weekly  records  of  food  consumed, 
feed  cost,  eggs  laid,  and  distribution.  In 
this  way  we  help  them  avoid  mistakes 
and  acquire  principles  of  better  poultry 
flock  management.” 

One  of  the  early  tendencies  the  student 
has  is  to  buy  chicks  as  cheaply  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  soon  learn  that  this  practice 
is  not  economical  in  the  long  run,  and 
therefore  bring  with  them  a  better  grade 
of  chicks  that  will  achieve  better  laying 
records.  The  results  gained  measure 
favorably  with  those  of  the  average  egg 
farm,  the  rate  of  production  being  ap¬ 
proximately  160  eggs  per  bird  per  year. 

These  activities  in  colege  are  general¬ 
ly  the  outgrowth  of  high  school  projects. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  members  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  students  of  agriculture.  One 
freshman,  Alexander  Alampi,  of  Wil- 
liamstown,  is  national  vice-president  of 
F.  F.  A.  His  brother  Philip  is  a  senior 
and  has  maintained  a  flock  every  year 
since  his  college  entrance.  Another  sen¬ 
ior,  Samuel  Meisler,  of  Jersey  City,  is 
keeping  a  flock  for  the  first  time  this 
year  and  is  achieving  notable  results  sell¬ 
ing  eggs  in  Jersey  City.  Two  juniors, 
Raymond  Lloyd,  of  Cape  May  Court 
House,  and  Ralph  Hitehner,  of  Glassboro, 
are  working  their  own  egg  routes.  Walter 
S.  Cobb,  of  Salem ;  Somerfield  Haaf,  of 
Elmer;  and  Arnold  Schumacher,  of  Vine- 
land,  are  the  sophomores  engaged  in  the 
project,  while  J.  E.  Lawrence,  of  Bridge- 
ton ;  Richard  Campbell  Jr.,  of  Atlantic 
Highlands,  and  Alexander  Alampi,  are 
first-year  students.  Campbell,  who  had 
been  ill,  was  recently  forced  to  drop  col¬ 
lege  until  next  year  when  he  will  again 
resume  his  poultry  work. 


New  Hampshire  4-H  Club 
Work 

Agricultural  project  champions  in  4-H 
club  work  for  1933  were  announced  by 
C.  B.  Wadleigh,  State  club  leader,  N.  H. 
Extension  Service,  as  follows : 

Senior  champions,  those  over  15  years 
of  age :  George  Shaw,  Sanbornton,  gar¬ 
den ;  Charles  Brady,  Newmarket,  dairy; 
Kenneth  King,  Deerfield,  potato;  How¬ 
ard  Hartford,  West  Epping,  poultry ; 
Maurice  Titcomb,  Hempstead,  shop. 

Junior  champions,  those  under  15 
years :  Helen  Flanders,  Plainfield,  gar¬ 
den ;  Clinton  Huntoon,  Danbury,  dairy; 
William  Duprey,  Jr.,  North  Conway, 
poultry. 

Reserve  champions :  Claire  Starkey, 
Keene,  garden ;  Charles  Brady,  Newmar¬ 
ket,  sheep.  Reserves  are  previous  cham¬ 
pions  who  again  have  the  best  records  in 
their  particular  activities. 

George  Shaw,  Sanbornton,  raised  more 
than  an  acre  of  vegetables  valued  at  $500. 
Howard  Hartford.  West  Epping,  handled 
a  flock  of  more  than  800  birds,  with  a 
gross  value  of  $1,300,  a  cost  of  $730,  and 
a  net  income  of  more  than  $500.  Ken¬ 
neth  King,  Deerfield,  raised  an  acre  of 
potatoes  yielding  nearly  400  bushels. 
Only  10  of  the  38  adult  growers  in  the 
1933  State  300-bushel  potato  club  got 
yields  of  more  than  400  bushels. 
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Quick  Freezing  of  Poultry 

Ducks,  chickens  and  other  poultry  pre¬ 
served  by  quick  freezing  and  held  in  cold 
storage  six  months  or  more  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  fresh-killed  birds 
in  both  appearance  and  taste,  according 
to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialists  who  are  experimenting  with 
this  innovation  in  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  poultry.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  working  jointly  on  the 
project.  In  the  experiments,  Long  Is¬ 
land  ducks  and  other  poultry  were  frozen 
by  the  use  of  a  fog  or  mist  of  brine  at 
four  degrees  below  zero.  The  ducks  and 
larger  classes  of  poultry  required  about 
three  hours  to  freeze,  and  the  smaller 
sizes  of  chickens  about  two  hours.  The 
quick-frozen  birds  were  then  rinsed  with 
clear  water  and  dipped  in  ice  water  which 
formed  a  thin  film  or  glaze  of  ice  over  the 
carcasses  and  protected  them  from  desic¬ 
cation  or  freezer  burn  during  the  period 
of  cold  storage.  After  six  months  of  cold 
storage,  samples  of  the  quick  frozen  ducks 
and  of  ducks  frozen  by  the  slow  process 
were  subjected  to  bacteriological  and 
chemical  analysis.  The  quick-frozen 
ducks  from  the ‘Standpoint  of  bacterial 
content  of  the  liesli  and  acidity  of  the 
fat;  in  appearance  they  were  attractive, 
retaining  much  of  their  original  color  and 
“bloom,”  whereas  the  slow-frozen  ducks 
were  much  misshapen  and  discolored. 
Eating  tests  proved  the  quick-frozen 
ducks  distinctly  superior  in  aroma,  flavor, 
and  juiciness.  Other  poultry  similarly 
handled  were  held  in  cold  storage  for 
about  seven  months.  The  glaze  endured 
well  during  this  period  and  upon  removal 
from  storage  the  poultry  was  found  to  be 
entirely  free  from  any  drying  out  of  the 
skin  or  freezer  burn.  The  experiments 
are  being  continued,  and  tests  made  of 
quick  frozen  birds  wrapped  in  paper  and 
other  coverings,  and  packaged  in  various 
types  of  containers. 


Hulled  Corn 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
ripened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbit’s  potash  is  used  to  re¬ 
move  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being  one 
full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of  course, 
when  preparing  corn  for  home  use,  the 
same  proportion  would  be  observed  in 
smaller  quantities.  An  iron  kettle  half 
filled  with  water  is  put  on  the  stove,  the 
potash  added  when  the  water  warms,  and 
the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes  to  a  boil. 
In  about  an  hour  the  starch  will  come  out 
of  the  corn,  thickening  the  lye.  The  corn 
must  be  well  stirred  from  the  bottom,  to 
avoid  burning,  and  the  kettle  kept  back 
on  the  stove,  so  the  corn  will  simmer 
without  boiling  hard.  After  the  lirst 
hour  corn  must  be  dipped  out  and  tested 
in  cold  water,  to  see  if  the  hulls  slip.  If 
left  in  the  potash  too  long  it  becomes 
dark  and  sodden  ;  if  too  short,  it  cannot 
be  cooked  tender.  The  corn  is  then 
washed  in  clear  water.  When  made  in 
large  quantities  a  clean,  new  broom,  with 
about  six  inches  of  the  straw  cut  off,  is 
used  to  rub  off  the  hulls ;  a  stiff  whisk 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
small  quantities.  A  quantity  of  water 
will  be  used  during  this  scrubbing,  the 
hulls  being  poured  off  with  the  water. 
Put  the  corn  on  to  boil  in  clear  water; 
when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  draw  it 
back,  so  that  it  may  simmer.  It  should 
not  be  stirred,  as  this  makes  it  mushy.  It 
requires  long,  slow  simmering;  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooked  it  may  be  salted  to  taste, 
and  drained  in  a  colander.  When  served 
it  is  either  eaten  with  milk,  or  warmed 
up  with  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and 
served  like  a  vegetable.  In  the  Summer 
hulled  corn  would  ferment  very  quickly, 
so  its  manufacture  takes  place  only  after 
hard  freezing  has  started  in  the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  be  prepared  as 
follows :  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled 
corn  to  remove  loose  bits;  then  place  in 
a  large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  saleratus,  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  slowly  and  cook 
about  an  hour.  Remove  the  kettle  from 
tire,  drain  off  the  water,  then  pour  the 
corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will  already 
be  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of  water. 
Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands  to  loosen 
the  hulls ;  after  taking  off  all  those  part¬ 
ly  loosened  put  it  on  again  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  let  boil  about  half  an  hour,  then  try 
to  remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls  by  rub¬ 
bing  as  before.  After  all  hulls  are  re¬ 
moved,  wash  the  corn  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  clear  waters,  then  put  on  once 
more  in  warm  water,  and  when  it  boils 


drain  and  add  fresh  water.  Let  the  corn 
cook  in  this  last  water  until  tender,  salt¬ 
ing  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do  nut  come 
off  readily  let  the  corn  boil  an  hour  long¬ 
er,  adding  a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  1034  issue  of  the  Scott  Standard 
Postage  Stamp  Catalog  is  out  and  it  is  a 
most  complete  reference  book  for  phila¬ 
telists.  It  gives  the  date  of  issue,  color, 
shape  and  value  of  every  postage  stamp 
that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  It  also  has  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  stamps  and  gives  the 
price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased 
used  or  unused.  The  collection  of  stamps 
is  getting  to  be  more  popular  than  for 
some  time,  although  there  are  always 
many  interested  in  stamps,  and  this  com¬ 
plete  catalog  is  helpful  alike  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  seasoned  collector.  It  is 
a  liberal  education  in  the  gography  of  the 
world  and  the  history  as  told  by  stamps 
gives  a  wealth  of  information  that  could 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  published 
by  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  1  W. 
47th  St.,  New  York,  and  costs  §2.50  cloth 
bound  or  §3  with  thumb  index. 


Peonies,  by  F.  F.  Rockwell.  Here  is 
another  of  the  useful  Home  Garden 
Handbooks — a  brief  practical  guide  to 
the  selection,  culture  and  management  of 
this  popular  plant.  The  advice  given  is 
especially  for  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  amateur  grower,  and  includes  an 
admirable  list  of  varieties,  with  their 
adaptability  to  special  purposes.  It  con¬ 
tains  74  pages,  freely  illustrated.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City ;  price  §1. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Around  and 
Across  America  Tour 

Home  again  after  a  trip  of  nearly  11,- 
000  miles  without  a  mishap  of  any  kind ; 
some  to  the  farms,  some  to  the  homes, 
and  many  to  the  school  rooms.  Ostensibly 
a  tour  planned  for  farmers  and  the  rural 
folk,  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  large 
percentage  of  teachers  in  the  party,  some 
retired,  and  many  in  actual  service. 

And  such  a  tour  —  planned  it  would 
seem  by  a  practiced  mind,  planned  to  give 
pleasure  and  knowledge.  We  cannot  see 
how  a  trip  of  more  variety  and  charm 
can  be  arranged  for  the  future.  Some  of 
us  are  the  possessors  of  quite  copious 
note  books,  the  first  chapter  written  when 
we  were  so  pleasantly  entertained  at  the 
Wellington  Hotel  in  New  York. 

We  were  advised  in  the  beginning  to 
look  for  thrilils,  and  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  first  was  in  the  leave-tak¬ 
ing  at  the  pier  when  we  felt  the  first  vi¬ 
bration  of  our  steamer,  the  “Virginia,” 
when,  with  bands  playing,  gay  colored 
streamers  flying  to  the  breeze,  merry 
good-bys,  and  eyes  brightened  to  the  pros¬ 
pect.  we  sailed  away  to  promised  wonders. 

One  cannot  fully  describe  the  wonders. 
Our  steamer  was,  in  itself,  a  wonder,  and 
the  days  of  ease  and  rest,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Indeed  there  were  some 
who  were  loath  to  leave  the  beautiful 
boat  though  other  pleasures  beckoned  on. 
Nothing  that  made  for  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  was  omitted,  and  the  cuisine  was  a 
constant  treat.  And  to  our  advisor  and 
companion  (for  he  truly  was  one  of  us), 
Mr.  Hubbert,  we  extend  our  thanks  for 
his  courteous,  friendly  manner. 

We  have  passed  the  Florida  coast  and 
are  making  for  Key  West,  and  now  all 
is  excitement  as  we  approach  Havana.  A 
beautiful  sight  as  we  enter  the  harbor  and 
sail  through  the  narrow  channel  and  past 
Morro  Castle.  Another  thrill  as  we  pass 
the  spot  where  the  "Maine”  was  sunk. 
And  now  the  only  disappointment  of  the 
trip  when  we  learn  that  because  of  the 
insurrection  existing,  we  cannot  land  in 
Havana. 

IIow  can  we  describe  our  feelings  as  we 
passed  through  the  marvelous  Panama 
Canal  locks.  We  are  astir  early  in  the 
morning  that  we  may  not  miss  one  item 
of  interest  in  the  day's  program.  What 
a  sight  was  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
causeway  at  Balboa,  for  the  first  time, 
the  very  interesting  sights  in  Panama, 
our  first  real  sight  of  tropical  foliage,  the 
mangrove  trees,  the  cocoanut  trees  with 
their  clusters  of  fruit,  the  Royal  palms, 
the  mahogany  trees,  and  the  drive  under 
the  magnificent  arch  of  banyan  trees. 

We  sail  out  to  sea  again,  this  time  six 
long,  delightful  days  on  the  Pacific.  En¬ 
tertainment  in  the  form  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  masquerades,  water  sports,  visits 
to  the  engine  room  to  see  the  big  turbines 
that  propel  our  boat,  and  for  the  ladies,  a 
great  treat,  inspection  of  the  wonderfully 
conducted  kitchens  on  the  C  deck.  We 
glide  along,  the  mountains  of  Mexico  ap¬ 
pearing  for  miles  on  our  right.  Now  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California  with  its 
white  sand  appears.  We  land  at  San 
Diego  and  visit  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
“Marriage  Place  of  Ramona.”  Such 
sights !  We  are  interested  in  the  feathery 
Peruvian  pepper  trees,  the  enormous  ger¬ 
anium  plants,  the  Hibiscus,  the  brilliant 
hedges  of  Crotons,  the  flaming  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  trees,  the  Acaccia  trees.  We  cross 
the  line  into  Mexicio  and.  oh!  the  beauty 
of  the  hotel  Agua  Caliente  at  Tia  Juana  ; 
the  service,  the  entertainment,  the  grace¬ 
ful  Spanish  dances.  And  then  the  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  Plunga  Spa,  the  Club  House, 
the  loveliness  on  every  side,  the  Silver 
Strand  leading  to  Coronoda  Beach,  Co¬ 
ronado  Hotel  and  its  gardens?  Peace, 
beauty,  on  every  side — the  tall  pines  with 


the  purple  Bougainvillea  vine  climbing 
to  their  very  tips  and  falling  in  graceful 
festoons.  No  wonder  it  is  called  the 
“court  of  beauty”  with  silence  and  beauty 
pervading  the  whole. 

Again  we  sail  and  reach  Los  Angeles. 
We  drive  to  Beverly  Hills  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Palisades  over-looking  the  ocean.  We 
dine  at  the  Roslyn  Hotel,  the  largest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  management  of 
our  tour  arranged  for  nothing  mediocre 
on  our  trip.  Again  we  sail  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  appears  in  the  distance.  We  enter 
the  Golden  Gate  to  enjoy  a  day  of  won¬ 
derful  sight-seeing,  the  parks,  the  cliffs, 
the  seals  on  the  rocks,  the  beautiful 
homes,  the  Mission  Dolores,  with  its 
quaint,  sweet-scented  garden,  and  we  try 
to  realize  that  we  are  we. 

My  reaction  grows  as  we  journey,  for 
the  grandeur  increases  as  we  travel  north 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Raiilroad  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  having  left  New  York 
7.187  miles  behind  in  our  travel.  Who 
can  describe  the  grandeur  of  that  drive 
along  the  Columbia  Highway,  first  touch¬ 
ing  a  rose  farm  that  charmed  us  with  its 
beauty,  then  looking  ahead  and  seeing 
with  its  snow-covered  tip  rising  like  a 
sentinel,  Mt.  Hood,  while  off  to  the  left 
Mt.  St.  Helens  lifted  its  snowy  head. 
And  while  we  write  the  scent  of  the  roses 
lingers  with  us  as  we  recall  the  fasci¬ 
nating  drive.  The  beautiful  waterfalls  as 
we  drove  along  the  AVillamette  River 
were  an  increasing  delight,  particularly 
Multnomah,  the  loveliest  of  all,  with  a 
fall  of  020  feet.  The  day  was  brought  to 
a  peaceful  close  as  we  visited  the  Grotto 
of  the  “Mother  of  Sorrows,”  the  second 
largest  grotto  in  the  world. 

TOur  train  now  carries  us  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  here  more  sights  await  us. 
The  beautiful  drive  which  includes  many 
points  of  interest  holds  our  close  atten¬ 
tion.  We  are  charmed  with  the  terraced 
houses  with  their  ivy-covered  walls,  the 
profusion  of  flowers,  the  ash  trees  with 
their  scarlet  berries,  and  the  delightful 
sail  on  Lake  Washington.  We  thrill 
again  as  we  learn  that  we  will  enter 
Puget  Sound.  We  never  thought  to  be 
so  far  away  from  home  and  contact  with 
places  we  studied  in  our  geographies.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  snow-capped 
Olympic  Range. 

We  enter  our  Pullman  for  lunch  and 
are  now  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
bound  for  the  greatest  thrill  of  all — Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park  in  Montana.  The 
afternoon  is  one  of  great  interest  as  we 
ride  along  with  mountain  peaks,  and 
gorges,  and  tall  forests  for  mile  after 
mile.  We  are  almost  spellbound  at  their 
vastness,  and  evening  falls,  and  we  think 
of  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  morning. 
We  arrive  at  Belton,  the  western  en¬ 
trance  to  Glacier  Park,  and,  sad  to  say, 
it  is  raining.  But  some  wise  planner  had 
instructed  us  to  prepare  for  just  such  an 
emergency,  and  we  sally  forth  to  our 
buses,  not  intimidated  by  the  rain.  We 
drive  to  a  beautiful  Lodge  since  the  rain 
curtails  our  sail  on  MacDonald  Lake,  and 
here  we  are  warmly  welcomed  both  by  the 
management  and  the  huge  log  fire.  We 
look  out  and  catch  our  first  view  of  snow- 
covered  mountains. 

Rest  period  over,  our  buses  carry  us 
up  and  up  on  the  Going-to-the-Sun  High¬ 
way.  amid  snow-covered  peaks  to  an 
elevation  of  over  6.500  feet.  The  views 
are  clouded  by  fast  falling  snow,  and  a 
genuine  snowstorm,  the  heaviest  August 
snow  in  17  years  falls  thick  and  fast. 
When  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  eleva¬ 
tion  the  men  of  the  party  become  boys 
again,  and  a  fierce  snow-ball  fight  ensues. 
It  is  cold,  and  our  coats  and  blankets  are 
•none  too  heavy.  The  views  into  the  ra¬ 
vines  and  gorges  are  wonderful  and  awe¬ 
some.  We  arrive  at  a  beautiful  Lodge — 
"Going-to-the-Sun-Chalet”  on  St.  Mary 
Lake,  and  here  again  we  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  a  huge  log  fire.  Luncheon  is 
served  by  charming  waitresses  dressed  as 
Swiss  peasant  girls,  and  we  praise  the 
fine  menu.  We  feel  very  welcome,  and  we 
remain  for  a  long  period  at  this  lodge, 
and  view  the  mountains  all  around  us, 
snow-covered;  some  with  peculiar  sharp 
peaks,  one  with  a  small  glacier  moving 
slowly  down. 

We  board  the  boats  furnished  for  our 
party  for  an  eight-mile  ride  down  beauti¬ 
ful  Lake  St.  Mary.  It  would  be  entranc¬ 
ing.  were  it  a  clear,  sunny  day.  Our 
buses  are  waiting  to  take  us  for  a  long 
afternoon  drive  over  miles  and  miles  of 
the  Blackfeet  Highway  to  the  magnificent 
Glacier  Park  Hotel  at  the  eastern  en¬ 
trance  to  the  park.  This  hotel  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  revel  in  the 
views  from  the  spacious  windows,  the  ta¬ 
ble  service,  the  lobby,  which  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty,  and  the  entertainment,  in  our 
honor,  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  And 
now  a  night  ride  into  the  mountains  and 
the  dark.  We  cross  North  Dakota,  seem¬ 
ingly  level  and  monotonous  after  the 
magnificent  mountain  regions,  into  a 
farming  country.  Great  fields  of  wheat 
greet  the  eye.  We  reach  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  the  early  evening,  and,  after  a 
night,  Chicago,  the  grand  finale  to  our 
more  than  marvelous  trip.  Though  we 
are  pleased  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  we 
do  not  enthuse  as  we  did  among  the  great 
scenes  we  left  behind.  It  all  seems  so 
artificial  after  having  been  in  such  close 
touch  with  Nature’s  great  handiwork. 
The  day  passes  rapidly  and  we  board  our 
train  for  homer — our  minds  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  bigness  of  our  tour,  and 
the  pleasure  we  have  in  store  for  friends 
as  we  relate  the  grandeur  of  all  we  have 
seen  and  felt.  The  management  (and  we 
feel  intuitively  a  woman’s  mind  shared 
in  the  planning),  deserves  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  enjoyment  it 
made  possible.  MRS.  b.  h.  c. 


Postal  sells  direct  by  mail  and  has  no 
agents— you  save  on  agent's  commissions  That 
is  why  Postal’s  half  rate  premium  of  only  $1  a 
month  for  5  years  buys  $1221  of  insurance  at  age 
20;  $1085  at  age  25;  $948  at  age  30;  $813  at  age 
35;  all  ages  18  to  50.  Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  modi¬ 
fied  life  insurance  with  full  cash  and  loan  values,  paid 
up  and  extended  insurance  privileges!  Regular  pre¬ 
miums  of  $2  a  month  don’t  start  until  6th  year  and  these 
are  reduced  by  dividends  Postal  pays  you  as  earned. 

Postal  is  a  29-year  old  safe  company  that  has  paid  over 
$40,000,000  to  policy  holders.  Send  coupon  today  for  full 
details.  No  obligations. 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.— Arthur  Jordan, 
Dept.  285,  51 1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Pres. 
Mail  me  details  of  your  $1.00  policy. 


Exact  date  and  year  of  birth, 


Occupation 


Name.. 
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Full  Address. 
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This  Free  Book 

will  start  you  on  the 
Road  to  PROFITS* 

It  describes  our  farm 
and  methods ;  shows  full 
pages  of  our  birds  in 
actual  colors.  It  ex¬ 
plains  our  16-year,  8- 
point  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  program.  Every 
breeding  bird  State 
B 1  o  o  d  t  e  s  t  e  d.  Every 
chick  our  own  strain,  every  breeder  under  our 
control.  Our  trapnested.  pedigreed  stock  is  never 
sold— you  get  full  benefit. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  |row  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Get  Catalog  NOW 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Wene Chicks 


5  NEW  PARTICIPATION  PLAN  v' 
WILL  SAVE  YOU  22%  % 

Those  who  order  Wene  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  be-  !> 
fore  February  1st  will  share  generously  in  the  *■ 
saving  which  they  make  possible  in  our  hatch-  \ 
mg  program.  r 

10.%  Blount  immediately  applicable  *! 
\  thicks  firSt  °lder  f°r  WeUe  Day-Old  or  Started  % 

^  O  *  T.  ,  .  .  .  . 


I’articipation  Certificate  worth  an  addi- 

whoil1  U9v  the  amount  of  the  first  order, 
uhen  applied  on  any  larger  order  for  Wene 
Clucks  placed  before  April  1st,  1935.  This  is  "i 
Knll“fn22ts  discount  on  your  first  order.  V 

Sta'rted^Chicks  £  V 

at  aimer<late.CaSh  3t  two'thirds  its  face  value 

will  "he  m'/nla  0f  this  new  and  unusual  offer  I* 
will  be  mailed  on  request.  Write  today.  J 

Free  Catalog  describes  our  strains  of  White 
Leghorns  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  and 
alsn_0_ur_unique  Cross-Breed  Matings. 

Dept.  A, 

VINELAND.  N.  J. 


§ 


- -  — .  U.ou  VJIMX  UiLLHUt?  U 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


10 


(DELIVERED) 
FORT  MORRISON 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
lvt  ek-hed  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
wefl  shaped  eggs.  14  years  free 
ot  B.  W.D. without  any  reactors.  Only 
eggs  from  s.ooo  breeders  on  our  own  4 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1984  catalog 
tells|you  about  our  farm-proven  strain, 
•loo*  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FARMS-  C. T.  Avery  &  Sen—  Colrain,  Mass. 


STI 


e  Aa(?,e  *Ype  .heav>  Producing  Tom  Bar 
b.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  H  t 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Txtra  guality  chicks  $8 
100:  $38.50  per  500:  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  L 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FRI 


Robert  L.CItuier,  Kleinf«l«er$ville.Pj 


Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  circular’ 

_  ..  $6  00  per  100  —  $60.00  per  1.000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKV 


TRAPNESTED -PEDIGREED  26  Years 

Tine  layers— large  eggs— standard  body 
weight.  Official  Records,  500  to  311 
eggs.  Bred  for  High  Livability  and 
Vigor.  Chicks  noted  for  quick  "feath¬ 
ering.  Discount  tor  chicks  ordered  in  Jan.  Free  Catalog. 

MAPLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  4-R,  Lincoln,  Illinois 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

(In  writing  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19 ) 


HONORS  at  1932-33  laying  contests.  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.,  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen,  270  eggs. 
.  .  .  Vineland,  B.  R.  pen,  average  211.2  eggs, 
leading  hen,  261  eggs.  .  .  .  Passaic  Co.,  W. 
Leghorn  pen,  243.8  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen, 
279  eggs.  .  .  .  Storrs,  Conn.,  W.  Leghorn  pen, 
266.1  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen,  292  eggs. 
R.  I.  Red  pen,  264.5  eggs  per  hen,  leading 
hen,  295  eggs.  .  .  .  Central  N.  Y.,  W.  Leghorn 
pen,  245  eggs  per  bird.  .  . .  Georgia,  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  240.2  eggs  per  bird,  B.  Rock  pen,  206 
eggs  per  bird,  W.  Leghorn  hen,  280  eggs  in 
full  year.  .  .  .  From  such  a  laying  ancestry 
Kerr’s  1934  Chicks  are  produced.  All  breed¬ 
ers,  individually  handled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  agglutination  method.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


WINS! 


If  ^11*  _  19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 

iverr  ^hickcitigs^  jlxic*  frenchtown,  n.  j. 


Engfish-American  White  Leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  two  and  three-year-old  hens.  All 
bleeders  tested  for  B.W.D.  by  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  No  eggs  set  smaller  than 
24-oz.  to  the  dozen.  About  60%  of  eggs 
set  weight  26-oz.  to  the  dozen  and  over. 

Have  extra  hatches  for  early  orders  of 
only  26-oz.  eggs  and  over  until  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 
list  of  these  fine  Leghorns.  Please  men¬ 
tion  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARM 

C Poultry  Dept. ) 

R.  D.  1  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


MIAMI  QUALITY 

CHICKS 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 


BRED  TO 
LIVE  « 
X  LAY 
s.  and 
PAY 


pullorum  disease  by  the  stained  Anti- 
gen  method.  All  losses  first  21  days  re-  ^ 
placed  at  half  price  except  mixed  chicks. 
All  Select  Mating  Males  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  breeding.  Send  for  catalog  today 
showing  actual  photos  of  Miami 

h|*pp/|  QT»Q 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
Box  20,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  World’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

Box  Y,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. _ 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb.,  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
&  photos  of  our  Farm  &  Breeding  plant, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield, Pa. 


SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Whites,  Buff.  Brown . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks .  9.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans . 10.00 

Minorcas,  White  or  Black . 11.00 

Jersey  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON.  N.  J. 


THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


CH1X — S.  C.  Reds,  Barred,  Buff,  White 
'  Rooks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Giants,  Anconas,  Leghorns,  We  pay  pos¬ 
tage.  Hatching  weekly.  Low  prices.  Get  discounts  and 
catalog.  Clover  Valley  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  32,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  Rocksl  nWh! 

REDS,  $7.00  —  HEAVY  MIXED,  $6.00. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  January  and 
February  delivery,  $90.00  per  1.000,  prepaid. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTRY  FARM,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


F  prfrir  Hafrheil  Bd-  &  w-  Rocks-  w-  Wyand., 
X.ieciric  naicneo  R.  I.  Reds.  $7.  Heavy  Mix  $6. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


i 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


2200  Reds,  same  strain  for  9  years,  and  how  they 
do  lay  I  Last  season  we  trapped  a  pen  of  200  pullets; 
here  are  the  results:  103  laid  over  200  eggs,  3  of 
them  over  300,  and  the  average  of  the  103  pullets 
was  249  eggs!  We  offer  you  chicks  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

dll  duckA  Awed  by  male i 
farm  tmp  rtestedlAecdtd 

Extra  quality  at  no  extra  price.  Ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

PECKHAM  FARM  Louis  N  Peckham 

i  1  rtrvivi  Boy  E  Peckham 

3136  Acushnet  Ave.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


OSS 


'Jai’m 

R.I.Reds 

STAR  PERFORMERS  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 

Our  high  hen  at  Maine  made  a  record  of 
309  eggs  in  the  Contest  just  completed.  At 
New  York,  our  birds  stood.  High  Hen,  all 
Heavy  Breeds,  also  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hen, 

All  Breeds.  Inject  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  own  flock. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 
EGG-BRED  CHICKS — Carrying  same  blood 
as  contest  winners. 

BROILER  CHICKS  —  Straight  Reds  and 
Moss  Cross. 

Hatching  Eggs  of  High  Fertility 

Last  call  on.  Special  Discount. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,’  MASS. 


.T5  a- 


will  tell  you  how  to  increa*e  the  price  WonttS 
of  eggs  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  create 
a  demand  that  cannot  be  supplied  in  ten 
years  to  come,  will  be  mailed  FREE. 

One  customer  had  450  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  down  sick,  was  ordered  to  kill, 
but  did  not  care  to  do  this,  took  a  chance^ 
on  A-B-Five,  today  is  getting 


60%  Egg  Production 

Another  one  purchased  a  small  bottle, 
one  week  later  ordered  half  gallon.A-B- 
Five  most  wonderful  discovery  known  to 
poultry  science,  treats  coccidiosis  and 
paralysis,  destroys  lice,  mites  and  worms. 

Can  be  used  in  grain,  mash  or  water. 

A.  C.  SINE,  Poultry  Specialist  r°r 

Dept.R.  N.  15 _ QUAKERTOWN,  PA.jumucAW  Btxurt  rtv; 


20,h(£NTURy  Baby  (hicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  All  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHICKS!  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  for  catalog  Today  f 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


all  germs,  mites,  Coccidiosis 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  etc.,  with  super¬ 
heat  (2,000°F. ).  The  AERO  I L 
method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-H. 

IL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


HOMESTEAD  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Are  You  Looking  for  Real  Impovement  Stock? 

An  R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm.  Exceptionally  vigorous  stock. 
Best  5-year  official  average  Egg  Production,  Storrs 
Contest  1927-31.  Tested  100%  Free  from  B.W.D.  Very 
Reasonable  Prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Discount  on 
chicks  ordered  by  Jan.  31.  Breeding  males.  Catalog  free. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 


QUALITY  CIIICKS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks,  7c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


Heavy  mixed  6c. 

-  •  Sunbury,  Pa. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

Autumn  is  our  best  season ;  we  really 
have  no  Spring.  The  cold  continues  un¬ 
til  we  suddenly  realize  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  Summer.  Summers  are  some¬ 
times  fine  hut  often  hot.  Last  Summer 
was  certainly  too  hot  and  dry  to  be 
pleasant. 

I  should  enjoy  Winter  if  it  were  not 
for  the  difficulty  of  starting  the  car  in 
cold  weather  and  encountering  slippery 
roads  after  it  is  started.  It  is  very  peace¬ 
ful  and  quiet  here.  The  hum  of  the  mo¬ 
tors  on  the  highway  is  too  distant  to  be 
disturbing  and  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  the  cheerful  cackle  of  the  birds.  It  is 
almost  too  quiet,  for  we  miss  our  little 
friend  Trotty,  who  died  a  month  ago.  He 
had  been  my  faithful  companion  for  over 
12  years,  and  it  seems  so  strange  not  to 
have  him  trotting  around  after  me,  or 
sleeping  in  his  corner  of  the  couch,  or 
chasing  his  ball.  He  was  seized  very 
suddenly  with  convulsions  and  had  to  be 
shot.  I  was  alone,  and  it  was  a  trying 
experience.  Our  helper  came  to  bury 
him  and  after  he  had  finished  called 
me  to  see  the  grave.  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  (I  did  both  in 
fact)  for  he  had  erected  on  the  grave  a 
lath  cross  about  three  feet  high,  and  had 
heaped  flowers  around  the  base. 

Our  pet  cemetery,  where  Trotty  lies, 
contains  two  other  graves,  that  of  Moses, 
a  nice  old  farm  eat.  and  Lucy  Lockett, 
a  pretty  yellow  half  Persian  who  de¬ 
veloped  a  habit  of  catching  birds  and  had 
to  be  disposed  of.  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  another  grave  before  long,  for  we  can't 
expect  my  old  white  Skeezix  to  live  much 
longer.  There  will  certainly  he  mourn¬ 
ing  when  he  goes,  for  he  is  the  most  af¬ 
fectionate  pussy  I  have  ever  known. 

We  have  always  had  dogs,  so  we  will 
have  to  look  for  another,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  visit  “The  Orphans  of  the  Storm.” 
That  is  a  famous  institution  near  here 
which  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  It  is  a  dog  refuge, 
founded  and  supported  by  a  Lake  Forest 
woman.  We  have  never  had  a  dog  from 
there,  but  we  took  one  there  once.  About 
two  years  ago  we  found  a  stray  dog 
wandering  around  which  refused  to  leave. 
It  was  late  in  the  Fall,  aud  very  cold,  so 
we  put  a  warm  old  coat  in  a  box  in  the 
garage  and  he  crawled  into  his  refuge  too 
exhausted  to  eat,  although  he  drank  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  milk.  After  a  few  days’  rest 
and  feeding  he  was  quite  recovered.  He 
had  a  fine  head  and  beautiful  eyes.  After 
the  burrs  were  cut  out  and  he  was 
brushed  he  was  a  nice-looking  dog.  We 
would  have  kept  him,  but  we  knew  our 
jealous  Trotty  would  tolerate  no  rivals, 
so  my  sister  took  him  to  the  “Orphans 
of  the  Storm,”  where  he  received  a  warm 
welcome  and  found  a  good  home,  I  hope. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  dogs  I 
must  tell  you  of  something  funny  which 
happened  last  Summer.  I  went  to  the 
garage  late  in  afternoon,  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  found  a  strange  police  dog 
sitting  on  the  seat  of  my  Ford  coupe.  He 
refused  to  come  out,  and  although  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  dogs,  it  seemed  wiser 
to  let  him  alone.  I  placed  some  food  and 
water  in  the  seat,  and  although  he  would 
eat  nothing  he  drank  a  little  water.  I 
left  the  door  of  the  garage  open,  hoping 
that  he  would  leave  in  the  night  to  seek 
his  home.  I  telephoned  to  several  people 
who  own  police  dogs,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  this  one.  In  the  morning  he 
was  still  in  the  ear,  so  my  sister  and  I 
and  two  boy  helpers  gathered  to  discuss 
the  situation.  The  dog  was  even  less 
friendly  than  he  had  been  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  no  blandishments  could  get  him 
to  budge.  Just  as  we  were  wondering 
what  we  should  do,  we  saw  a  neighbor 
hurry  across  the  field.  As  soon  as  she 
was  near  enough  she  asked  if  we  had  a 
police  dog  here,  and  we  said  we  certainly 
did.  She  said  her  sister  had  driven  out 
from  Chicago  the  day  before  and  let  her 
dog  out  to  exercise.  He  disappeared,  and 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  him.  Of 
course  the  dog  knew  her  and  went  off  joy¬ 
fully  wagging  his  tail.  We  were  cer¬ 
tainly  relieved. 

My  records  for  the  last  five  years  show 
that  pullets  hatched  in  early  April,  and 
which  lay  as  early  as  mine  do,  invariably 
slump  in  egg  production  in  November. 
They  lay  far  too  heavily  at  the  start,  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  that. 
It  is  certainly  provoking  to  have  few  eggs 
when  the  hens  are  molting  and  I  need 
eggs  so  much. 

This  communication  was  started  some 
time  ago.  Now,  December  8,  the  pullets 
are  laying  heavily  again,  and  I  am  feel¬ 
ing  more  cheerful.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
should  feel  so,  for  grain  is  high  and  the 
price  of  eggs  very  low  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  hens  are  recovering  from  the 
molt  and  starting  to  lay. 

I  have  heard  that  hens  should  go 
through  the  molt  in  six  weeks,  but  al¬ 
though  I  give  mine  very  good  care  I  have 
had  few  hens  that  did  that.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  they  lay  long  and  heavily.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  begrudge  them  a  good 
rest. 

People  here  are  preparing  for  another 
hard  Winter,  although  we  hope  and  pray 
it  will  not  be  like  last  Winter.  I  think 
it  will  be  better,  for  certainly  more  men 
have  gone  hack  to  work.  I  was  thinking 
not  long  ago  that  it  was  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  people  of  the  North  Shore 
suburbs  had  not  been  asked  to  send  sand¬ 
wiches  to  the  school  children  of  Chicago ; 
when  my  sister  came  home  for  that  week¬ 
end,  she  said  they  were  to  start  with 
sandwiches  next  week.  The  only  reason 
they  had  not  been  asked  before  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the 


Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 


The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 


3-lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 


At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

t 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaled 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced  .2 

You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island 
lied  breeding  farm  in  the  country — 
30,000  State  blood-tested  breeders  on 
our  own  farm ;  and  we  do  not  buy 
eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  ex¬ 
plains  our  breeding  program  and 
shows  how  you  can  make  more 
money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Ii. 
I.  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Remember,  January  is  the  last 
month  in  which  we  can  allow  the 
Special  Early  Order  Discount. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WHITE  PLY,  BOCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGSJor  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Made  and  hold  such  certified  records  •  — 
Laying  119  days;  128  eggs  148  days;  357  eggs  year- 
Flock  averages  up  to  270.  Have44years’ scientific 
pedigreeingand  progeny  testing  for  Vigor,  Large 
Eggs,  Early  Feathering,  etc.  No  forcing  no 
-v  light,  no  heated  houses.  Just  natural  laying  under 

same  conditions  you  have.  Our  Rocks  and  our  rearing  and 
feeding  instructions  insure  success.  Cockerels— Eggs  — 
Chicks— Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


ite  Rocks 


-WIN- 

HIGH  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
'CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 
rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Csoperatiw  Br«efi«t  &  Hatching  C».,  Box  2  R  Tire,  Ohio 


WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination,  for  Broilers.  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners.  Michigan,  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Pullorum  tested.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  -  MADISON,  CONN. 


fHirKS  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

LUILnj  State  Accredited  Bloodtested  Chicks.  18 
best  breeds.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Write  for  1,0 W  PRICES. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200.  NOKOMIS.  ILL. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  one  of  the 
oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  R.  Greencastle.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  15c  each.  Barred  Rocks. 
N.  H.  Reds,  8c  each.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  winners  at  the  larg¬ 
est  shows.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


OllJlIitv  Rrnn7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yudlllj  DI  UII/jC  REIl)  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J 

If m>Ls  Conn,  winners  hatching  eggs  $5. 
nuuna  DOUBLE  BAR  s  farm,  Woodbury,  Conn 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


White 
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Genuine  Calif.  Redwood 
|  outer  walls  1  in.  thick.  In¬ 
ner  walls  of  Insulite— top 
and  bottom  plywood;  double 
glass  in  door;  roomy  nursery; 
copper  tanks,  hot  water  heat. 
Guarantee  Sell  regulating.  Complete  with 
turning  tray  and  fixtures.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalog  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies  FREE. 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.,  BOX  42  RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GRADES  AND  CANDLES 


Patented 


in  one  operation.  Accurate, 
double  scale.  Automatical¬ 
ly  lights  when  candling. 
Money  back  guarantee 
with  every  machine. 
^/".POULTRYMEN’S 
URADENCANDLER” 

Postpaid  with  6- 
ft.  cord,  p  1  u  g, 
standard  24  oz. 
weight  and  in¬ 
structions  $4.55. 

Gradencandle  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass. 


[Content 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


I 


In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  Breeders  pedigree 
batched  only  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 
3.000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Folder  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  Cambridge,  N. Y. 


White  Leghorns 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  buy  our  batching  eggs  direct  from  farms  in 
New  Hampshire  where  this  breed  originated,  and 
only  from  flocks  that  have  been  tested  by  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  found  free  of  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea  for  one  or  more  years. 

Wonderful  chicks  for  quick  maturing  broilers 
and  early  laying  pullets. 

First  hatch  Jan.  9th  and  every  Tuesday  there¬ 
after.  Order  early  for  money-making  broilers. 

Send  for  juice  list  and  descriptive  circular  of 
this  wonderful  breed. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARM 

( Poultry  Dept. ) 

R.  D.  1  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191! 

"Tin  Strain  BrtJ  Jot  Largt  Umjorm  Winn  Ey£t  Always'* 
OFFICIALLY  BLOOD-TESTED 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
4’4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 

!and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N. 


•ee.  _ 

m  ■ 
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EDGEH1LL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
cnaraeteristics ;  freedom  from  pul¬ 
lorum,  livability,  maturity,  produc¬ 
tion.  egg  size,  egg  color,  bird  size, 
and  bird  color.  100%  1933  Mass. 
State  tested  for  pullorum.  No 
reactors.  Special  offer — 
Chicks  10c,  former¬ 
ly  30c.  Circular.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Edgehill 
Poultry  Plant, 
Petersham,  Mass. 
—  The  Reliable  Red  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL 


Accredited  dlldls. 


Cash  in  your  1934  profit  opportunities  with  Empire 
Bloodtested  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Choice  of  popular 
breeds  in  our  regular  egg-production  matings.  Also 
turkeys.  Special  "AA”  mating  Leghorns  and  White 
Rocks.  Flocks  in  splendid  condition — better  males — 
rigidly  culled.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  cost.  Send  for  attractive  1934  prices. 
Write  today. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  IT.  S.  Government  Patent.  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected.  41»  to  j'L'-lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  he 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free.  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


- B  UY  PRICE’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD.  PA. 


Ill  /Iflf  I  IT’ II  ADM  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

KL/ILI1  LEbnVKlYl  that  Live.  Lay.  Pay.  Cir.  tree. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTO W N , N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  direct  decendents  Storrs  con¬ 
test  winners  eggs  $8.00  chix  $15.00  hundred.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Booklet. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


II  ADD  AY  White  Leghorns  — cockerels  and  chicks. 

DfilUiUll  ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGG8  84th  yr. 
SHEKMAV  BOWMEN  &  SON.  Bov  195,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns— R.  O.  P. 
and  Certified,  200-881  egg  record. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.Y. 


Chicago  schools.  Not  so  encouraging.  _ 

Some  of  my  friends  who  do  not  enjoy 
country  life  often  ask  us  what  we  do  for 
recreation.  We  find  many  ways  of  amus¬ 
ing  ourselves.  The  farm  itself  is  a  recre¬ 
ation.  We  enjoy  short  country  drives 
very  much,  starting  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  driving  for  an  hour  or  so.  When 
we  first  came  here  the  country  roads  were 
very  poor,  and  after  one  or  two  unpleas¬ 
ant  experiences,  we  stuck  to  the  high¬ 
ways.  Now  the  country  roads  every¬ 
where  are  good,  and  the  country  very 
pretty. 

The  radio  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  it.  One  of  my  simple  pleasures 
is  looking  at  the  postcards  which  I  have 
collected  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Postcards  are  an  excellent  record  of  any 
trip,  and  help  to  bring  to  mind  many  in¬ 
cidents  which  would  otherwise  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  We  traveled  when  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  invest  the  money  in 
other  ways,  but  if  we  had  everyone  knows 
what  would  have  happened.  I  suppose 
the  principle  is  all  wrong,  but  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  we  invested  in 
something  which  no  one  can  take  from  us. 

When  I  retire  to  the  Old  Ladies’  Home 
and  there  is  nothing  much  left  but  memo¬ 
ries,  think  of  what  nice  things  I  shall 
have  to  think  about.  I  have  only  to  close 
my  eyes  and  all  sorts  of  lovely  scenes 
pass  before  them.  So  I  grasp  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  enrich  my  memories,  and  I 
only  hope  I  may  join  The  It.  N.-Y.  tour 
some  time  to  add  to  them. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Feather  Pulling 

I  have  a  bunch  of  nice  pullets,  April 
hatched.  When  1  put  them  in  the  hen¬ 
house  they  were  looking  fine  and  laying. 
I  housed  them  in  October.  They  are  lay¬ 
ing  well,  about  50  per  cent,  but  they  are 
picking  their  feathers  out  and  some  are 
all  bare.  v.  E. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
control,  once  the  taste  for  the  fresh  quill 
is  acquired.  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  in 
closely  confined,  heavy  laying  flocks  and 
most  easily  prevented,  when  practicable, 
by  giving  the  fowls  their  liberty  out  of 
doors.  If  the  flrst  offenders  can  be  de¬ 
tected  and  removed,  the  habit  may  not 
spread  and  it  may  be  possible  to  cheek 
it  by  the  free  use  of  some  no-pick  paste 
upon  the  bare  parts  of  the  attacked  birds. 
This  may  be  pine  tar  or  a  mixture  of 
four  ounces  of  tar  with  one  ounce  of 
powdered  bitter  aloes  and  enough  tincture 
of  iodine  to  give  the  paste  a  working 
consistency.  Tipping  the  beaks  prevents 
the  offender  from  getting  hold  of  a  feather 
and,  properly  done,  does  no  injury.  The 
upper  beak  is  cut  into  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  and  about  the  same  distance 
back  from  the  tip.  Starting  from  this 
out,  the  horny  tip  is  pulled  off  with  a 
downward  motion  of  the  side  of  the  blade 
used.  The  quick  is  thus  exposed  at  the 
end  of  the  beak  and  a  pulling  hold  pre¬ 
vented  Tin  til  it  is  renewed.  Other  reme¬ 
dies,  such  as  trying  to  keep  the  birds 
busy  by  frequent  sprinkling  of  a  little 
grain  in  deep  litter,  hanging  a  cabbage  or 
beet  for  them  to  pick  at,  watching  for 
and  removing  the  ones  responsible,  etc., 
are  proposed  but  it  will  usually  be  found 
a  rather  difficult  vice  to  control  when 
once  established  in  a  closely  confined 
flock.  m.  B.  D. 


Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  five  months  old,  purchased  recently. 
Some  of  these  will  pick  up  a  loose  feath¬ 
er  on  the  floor  and  eat  it.  There  is  no 
signs  of  molt  or  pulling  of  feathers.  Do 
they  require  some  different  kind  of  feed 
from  whit  I  am  giving?  They  have 
cracked  corn,  a  little  buckwheat,  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  oyster  shells,  plenty  of  good 
straw  on  floor.  w.  c.  s. 

Picking  up  feathers,  bits  of  straw,  etc., 
is  a  vice  often  noted  in  the  poultry  house, 
and  seems  to  have  no  very  definite  cause 
other  than  a  depraved  appetite,  and  “de¬ 
praved  appetite”  is  one  of  those  conveni¬ 
ent  terms  with  which  we  conceal  ignor¬ 
ance  rather  than  give  information.  Just 
what  causes  this  depravity,  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  noted  in  flocks  fed  tip- 
on  a  sufficient  variety  of  foods  to  absolve 
lack  of  any  one  and  I  know  of  no  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ration  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  overcome  the  undesirable  trait. 

Such  habits  may  result  in  obstructed 
crops  and  cause  loss.  It  is  possible  that 
your  pullets  lack  grit,  if  confined  and 
good  grit  is  not  supplied.  If  so,  correct 
this  lack.  Charcoal  may  supply  some¬ 
thing  that  the  bird  wants.  Try  giving 
crushed  charcoal  in  a  trough  or  hopper. 
Your  laying  mash  should  contain  meat 
scrap  or  dried  milk,  or  both,  to  supply 
animal  food.  See  that  it  does  in  about 
20  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  mixture.  If 
your  flock  can  have  access  to  clean 
ground,  give  it.  The  earth  may  supply 
some  lack  in  the  ration  that  causes  a 
craving  for  indigestible  substances.  Try 
one  thing  and  another ;  while  you  are  try¬ 
ing  the  appetite  may  disappear  and  then 
you  will  have  discovered  a  “cure”  for 
the  habit.  m.  b.  d. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — •  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 
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PEG  u  S  pat  o rr 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


WHEN  we  advertise  “Quality  Chicks”  we  mean  chicks 
that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring  the  buyer  back 
for  more,  and  will  bring  orders  from  his  neighbors. 

We  aim  to  have  every  shipment  of  our  chicks  a  good 
advertisement  for  Hall  Brothers. 


Now  here’s  real  proof  of  the  quality  of 
Hall’s  Chicks.  We  have  had  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  1933  was  our  BEST  YEAR  YET! 
We  have  had  to  add  another  Quarter  Million 
capacity  to  the  four  hundred  thousand  we  had, 
giving  us  650,000  incubator  capacity  for  1934; 
we  have  had  to  build  another  new  building  39 
x  81  ft.;  we  have  added  to  our  staff  Mr.  E.  S. 
Walford,  for  5)^  years  up  to  last  October  Assis¬ 
tant  Extension  Poultryman  at  Conn.  State 
College.  We  enter  on  the  new  season  better 
equipped  to  serve*  you  than  ever  before,  and 
more  than  ever  convinced  that 

QUALITY  CHICKS  PAY 


Whatever  sort  of  chicks  you  are 
considering  buying  this  season, 
or  wherever  you  think  of  buying 
them,  don’t  place  your  order  un¬ 
til  you  have  seen  and  read  Hall 
Brothers’  1934  Catalogue!  It’s 
different — not  at  all  the  usual 
type  of  hatchery  catalogue.  You 
won’t  find  any  “bunk”  claims  in 
it,  for  one  thing.  We’ve  honestly 
tried  to  tell  the  TRUTH,  the 
WHOLE  truth,  and  NOTHING 
BUT  the  truth.  Here’s  what  one 
poultryman  has  written  us: 


“Must  say  you  put  out  a  very  nice  attractive  Catalogue 
and  looks  like  you  people  try  to  tell  the  truth  in¬ 
stead  of  stringing  a  big  line  of  fake  stuff  which  most 
hatcheries  have  an  awful  habit  of  doing 
in  the  last  several  years.” 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


BARRED  HALLCROSS 
WHITE  HALLCROSS 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS  ONLY 
(Guaranteed  95%  pullets) 

HALLCROSS  COCKERELS  ONLY 
(Guaranteed  95%  cockerels) 


EXTRA  PREMIUM  CHICKS 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, 
with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination 
method,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

MP  Special  Discount  For  January  Orders! 


CKS 


QUICK  MATURING-HEAVY  LAYERS 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Leghorns — Rocks  —  Reds 

—FROM  WORLD’S  MASTER  BREEDING:  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 
Hollywood — Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  BARRED  ROCKS:  Thompson — 
Holterman— Bishop  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS:  Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains. 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Standard,  Special  and  Super  Matings.  High 
quality.  DISCOUNT  oa  LOW  1934  prices.  100%  lire  delivery  whea  wanted. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  P0ULTRY\* \  BOOK  TODAY 


DAY  OLD 
3  WEEKS  OLD 
CHICKS 

Buy  Hillpot  Quality  day  old 
and  started  chicks  this  year 
2  sound  investment. 
Write  today  for  low  prices. 


1 


-WIN— 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
'AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine — 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Bex  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  breeding  plant.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar. .  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  rSl'Ki 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
Daby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will’  he  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Ycrker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  a  bulletin  published  during  the  year 
we  find  references  to  concerns  which 
might  be  termed  rackets  and  schemes. 
There  is  the  Muscle  Shoals  Employment 
Register,  Florence,  Ala.,  promising  to 
supply  employment  for  a  registration  fee ; 
Superior  Dress  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  a  work-at-home  scheme  to  do  sewing. 
Investigation  showed  that  there  was  no 
employment  to  offer  and  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  to  sell  a  $2  outfit.  United  De¬ 
partment  Stores  Service  Company,  New 
York,  was  a  plan  to  purchase  goods 
through  a  group  which  represented  that 
they  were  resident  buyers  for  retail 
stores.  The  Knickerbocker  Circulation 
Company,  New  York,  proved  to  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  did  not  exist  and  parties 
paying  for  subscriptions  to  magazines 
never  received  them  or  anything  for  their 
money.  French  Cleaners,  New  York,  was 
the  subject  of  many  complaints  and  final¬ 
ly  went  into  bankruptcy,  but  it  is  alleged 
they  are  operating  again  under  various 
names.  Botanical  Garden  Importers,  A. 
E.  Bartlett,  manager,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  col¬ 
lected  deposits  on  nursery  products  and 
seeds  and  failed  to  make  delivery.  No 
such  concern  was  located  in  St.  Louis. 
Emergency  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
could  not  be  located  but  had  collected  de¬ 
posits  on  supplies  for  first  aid.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  type  of  schemes  that  are  op¬ 
erated  in  the  hope  that  our  people  will 
detect  the  earmarks  and  save  their 
money. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  notice  from 
Associated  Brokerage  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
that  they  had  a  buyer  for  our  business, 
and  I  wrote  a  card  for  them  to  send 
buyer  with  cash  and  we  could  do  busi¬ 
ness.  This  morning  E.  D.  Shipley,  their 
inspector  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  called, 
talked  over  the  deal,  and  stated  the  price 
I  asked  was  below  their  check-up  price, 
but  he  had  to  have  a  contract  that  I 
would  not  back  out  when  they  brought 
buyer  from  Ohio.  He  also  claimed  they 
did  not  show  any  curiosity_seekers,  that 
every  buyer  had  to  have  25  per  cent  of 
price  deposited  to  hold  deal,  before  they 
would  show,  and  the  owner  had  to  post 
$100  cash  to  hold  his  end  good. 

I  respectfully  but  firmly  refused  to 
sign  contract  or  to  put  up  as  much  as 
one  cent  in  advance.  He  departed  with 
an  appeal  to  write  the  home  office  and  re¬ 
consider. 

Is  the  company  rated?  b.  b. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  established  rating,  but  even 
if  the  firm  has  resources,  you  could  easi¬ 
ly  have  a  dispute  about  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  to  collect  a  disputed  deposit 
from  Omaha  would  be  no  $100  job.  On 
the  sale  of  a  property,  the  first  payment 
should  be  to  you  and  not  to  the  buyer  or 
io  the  agent.  The  property  is  full  security 
for  their  payment.  Our  standing  advice 
is  never  to  pay  an  advance  fee  for  the 
sale  of  property,  nor  to  sign  a  contract 
except  by  the  advice  of  an  attorney.  Too 
many  of  the  prepared  contracts  with 
dotted  lines  for  your  signature  have 
jokers  in  them,  and  make  you  future  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense. 

The  enclosed  literature  of  the  Vibra 
Chain  Sales  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  will 
speak  for  itself  but,  as  several  friends  are 
quite  serious  in  their  intention  to  buy  one 
of  these  magic  necklaces,  I  thought  we 
should  have  your  opinion  first.  Will  you 
give  this  matter  some  attention  through 
Publisher’s  Desk  column?  By  quoting 
your  paper  about  a  year  ago  I  was  able 
to  keep  some  money  away  from  the  rab¬ 
bit  scheme,  but  several  of  my  neighbors 
were  hit  hard.  I  thank  you  for  the  fine 
stand  you  have  taken  on  such  schemes. 

New  Jersey.  w.  T.  A. 

The  necklace  is  advertised  as  having 
vibratory  properties  that  will  cure  arth¬ 
ritis,  rheumatism  and  other  ills.  We  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  these  contraptions 
that  had  curative  properties. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  .Tu¬ 
bal  Radio  Corp.,  219  Providence  Bldg., 
Waco,  Texas.  Is  there  such  a  company, 
and  are  they  reliable?  I  heard  about 
them  through  a  friend  who  went  to  a 
Chicago  x-adio  school  with  me.  He  lives 
in  Georgia,  and  has  been  offered  a  job 
with  the  Jubal  people — a  new  company 
which  is  about  to  open  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  As  they  intend  to  hii'e  nothing  but 
graduates,  he  wrote  me.  I  wrote  them 
and  received  a  letter  which  asks  a  lot  of 
questions  and  also  states  that  “Every 
man  must  take  at  least  one  shai’e  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  (voting  stock).  Our  require¬ 
ment  is  that  you  pay  cash,  ($25)  or  send 
check  for  $12.50  and  pay  $12.50  upon  re¬ 
porting  for  duty.  G.  T. 

New  York. 

The  Jubal  Radio  Company  represented 
that  they  had  work  to  be  done  and  need¬ 


ed  100  good  radio  men  to  assist  in  build¬ 
ing  a  factory  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
They,  however,  made  it  a  condition  that 
a  worker  should  buy  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  Further  investigation  revealed 
that  they  lacked  capital  to  go  on  with 
their  building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
auto  radios  and  auto  refrigerators.  As  we 
have  so  often  stated  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  employment  with  any  concern  that 
makes  the  purchase  of  stock  a  condition 
of  employment. 


I  am  having  ti'ouble  to  collect  bills  for 
produce  sent  to  G.  B.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Boston,  amounting  to  $415.60.  They  had 
paid  well  until  this  time,  when  they 
stopped  sending  any  prices  for  produce 
sold.  We  wrote,  and  not  a  word.  We 
drove  out  to  see  them.  They  said  they 
would  send  the  money  the  next  week.  It 
has  been  four  weeks  now,  and  not  a  word. 
Will  you  advise  what  to  do.  or  can  you 
get  it?  I  am  growing  mushrooms,  c.  r. 

New  York. 

The  mushrooms  were  shipped  in  the 
Spring  and  the  payment  for  same  was 
long  past  due.  It  was  only  by  continuous 
prodding  we  were  able  to  get  the  payment 
in  installments  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
October  our  reader  reports  final  settle¬ 
ment. 


I  sold  to  Fred  Hanlon,  a  lumber  deal¬ 
er  who  owns  a  farm  near  Elmira,  and 
also  is  in  the  Hanlon  Coal  Co.,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  a  lot  of  oak  pilings  and 
for  hauling  what  he  bought  of  another 
party  he  owes  the  sum  of  $62  in  all.  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  settlement 
with  him.  Will  you  see  what  you  can 
do  to  collect  this  debt  for  me?  j.  J.  N. 

New  York. 

The  coal  company  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  at¬ 
torney  could  not  collect  this  account  and 
returns  it  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know 
anything  about  Limousine  Tours,  321 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  I  have 
a  tourist  house  on  the  main  highway  and 
a  Chaides  Kress  and  Paul  Edwards  called 
on  me  in  l'egard  to  a  stop-over  place  for 
their  tourists  from  Montreal  to  New 
York.  They  were  supposed  to  send  the 
first  guests  July  10  and  be  here  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  night. 
They  were  to  have  six  guests  each  night 
and  the  company  will  settle  for  their 
party  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
stop-over  and  have  a  contract  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  which  I  was  to  sign  and  did.  They 
had  a  book  in  which  they  are  to  put  a 
picture  of  my  house  and  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  at  first  they  said  it  was  to  help 
pay  for  the  printing  of  the  book.  They 
are  supposed  to  put  a  small  sign  in  front 
of  the  house  for  their  driver’s  benefit, 
which  sounded  honest  enough,  but  agent 
asked  me  for  a  $5  deposit  and  I  gave  him 
a  check.  He  endorsed  the  check  then, 
and  asked  me  to  endorse  it.  He  went 
right  to  my  bank  and  had  it  cashed.  It 
looks  very  odd  to  me  all  the  way  through, 
since  I  have  had  time  to  think  it  over.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  lost  my  $5.  The  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  $5  I  gave  them  is  signed  by 
Charles  Kress,  business  manager ;  Paul 
Edwards  signed  the  contract  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  and  Charles  Kress  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  MRS.  L.  I.  1*. 

Connecticut. 

It  was  impossible  to  locate  the  com¬ 
pany  or  either  of  the  individuals  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  not  listed  in  any  of  our 
directories  or  reference  books  and  we 
were  unable  to  get  refund. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  I  did  with  the  Song  Service  Co.,  1658 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  in  relation 
to  having  records  made  of  my  song  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  sent  them  $4.25  for  one  record 
and  five  copies  of  the  song.  Since  last 
November  I  have  not  received  the  work 
or  my  money  or  my  manuscript.  I  now 
hold  money  order  receipt  and  statement 
where  they  had  received  the  money  and 
that  the  matter  was  being  taken  care  of. 
I  hope  that  you  will  look  this  matter  up 
for  me.  H.  G.  J. 

New  York. 

The  Song  Service  Company  promised 
to  complete  the  order  in  a  day  or  two. 
They  repeated  the  promise  a  number  of 
times  but  the  reader  failed  to  receive  it. 
We  refer  to  this  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  to  save  them  from  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  wrote  to  the  company  as  you  sug¬ 
gested  and  have  had  my  $75  deposit  re¬ 
funded.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  and 
the  paper  you  represent.  I  could  never 
repay  or  thank  you  enough  for  the  kind 
of  service  you  render.  It  is  a  service  that 
one  would  receive  from  a  sincere  friend. 
However,  you  have  no  doubt  gone  to  some 
expense,  and  if  you  will  send  me  a  bill 
I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  check. 

New  York.  n.  o.  s. 

We  have  no  bill  to  render.  We  are 
only  too  glad  to  be  of  help,  and  while  we 
do  not  always  accomplish  as  satisfactory 
a  service  the  effort  is  as  painstaking.  It 
is  always  helpful  to  have  the  words  of 
appreciation. 
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AN  EXTRA  MONTH 
TO  RENEW  YOUR  LICENSE 
GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  LEARN  ABOUT  THE 

Money  Saving  Plan 

of  the 

Merchants  Mutual 

•  When  they  renew  their  licenses, 
many  thousands  of  farmers  apply  to¬ 
ward  the  cost,  the  MONEY  SAVED 
by  buying  their  Automobile  and 
Truck  Insurance  in  the 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 
Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CONSULT  OUR  AGENTS  regarding  Merchants  Mutual 
Savings  and  Service.  Ask  about  our  Partial  Payment  Plan, 
at  no  extra  cost.  If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write 
us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 

“COURTESY  PREVENTS  ACCIDENTS” 
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Open”a  Savings” Account 

BY  MAIL 


In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15TH  EACH  MONTH 


Institution  for  Savings 
in  Roxbury 

2343  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  START 
TOD/ 


WAGON -MAN 

WE  FURNISH 
COMPLETE  MERCHANDISE 

You  Pcuj  When  Sold 


A  large;  responsible;  successful;  44-year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  thecomplete 
McConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary — you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
this  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  own  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  TODAY.  Ask  for  Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  Offer”.  Address  "The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice"  McConnon  &  Company, DeskE-8201A|w,nona. 
Minnesota. 


BARLUM 

HOTEL 

WHERE  OLD-FASHIONED 
HOSPITALITY  AWAITS  YOU 


-  810 - 

OUTSIDE 

ROOMS 

Each  with  tub  and 
shower  bath 

RATES  EROH 
>4.00  DOWN 


Single  S2So-s3-*3so-S4 

Double  44  -  4450  and  45 
Twm  Beds  45so 


DETROIT 


CADILLAC  SQUARE 
BATES  STREET 


A  FRAME  sin’N 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Saving.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  aud  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Satisfying  Salsify 

Salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  is  about 
the  first  thing  we  list  when  we  make  out 
oiir  annual  seed  order,  and  is  highly 
prized  for  our  table.  Delicious,  delicate, 
nourishing,  any  way  it  is  cooked,  it  is 
easily  prepared  and  agrees  with  even  a 
delicate  stomach.  Could  more  be  claimed 
for  a  vegetable?  It  is  in  season  from  late 
October  all  through  Winter  until  late 
March.  We  dig  a  supply  in  the  Fall, 
storing  it  in  the  cellar  in  rather  moist 
earth  or  sand.  Then  part  is  left  to  re¬ 
main  over  Winter  in  the  garden  (just  as 
we  leave  some  of  the  parsnips,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles)  to  be  dug  in  early 
Spring  to  be  enjoyed  fresh  from  the 
ground.  Keeping  out  over  Winter  does 
not  harm  it. 

For  all  who  are  looking  for  something 
that  tastes  different,  or  for  some  whole¬ 
some  food  to  help  out  on  a  thriftily 
planned  budget,  may  we  recommend  sal¬ 
sify?  It  well  deserves  a  place  on  that 
list  of  seeds  you  will  be  making  up  when 
the  new  seed  books  make  their  welcome 
visit  in  January.  For  any  who  haven’t 
had  it  we  would  say  that  one  ounce  of 
seed  would  plant  100  feet  of  drill ;  it 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked,  in  fairly  rich  ground  where 
fresh  dressing  has  not  been  used.  It  should 
grow  about  four  inches  apart  in  drills 
made  12  to  IS  inches  from  each  other,  de¬ 
pending  on  richness  of  soil,  and  should 
be  planted  an  inch  or  more  deep.  Keep 
well  cultivated  and  weeded. 

Crumbled  slices  fried  is  just  one  of  the 
many  dishes  to  please  the  family  palates 
at  any  one  of  the  three  meals.  Wash  with 
a  vegetable  scrubbing  brush  and  boil  the 
salsify  until  nearly  tender  but  not  too 
soft.  Take  off  and  remove  all  skin.  Have 
ready  some  beaten  egg  into  which  dip  the 
slices,  then  into  a  saucer  of  line  bread 
crumbs  covering  each  side  well.  Fry  in 
half  butter  and  half  crisco,  remove  to 
warm  platter,  and  salt  and  pepper  a  bit. 

Vegetable  oysters  on  toast  ai’e  almost 
equal  to  real  oysters.  Try  them  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Fix  them  this  way : 
Wash  thoroughly,  scrape  off  all  skin  and 
plunge  into  cold  water  (to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloring)  until  all  are  done.  Put  on  in 
just  enough  boiling  water  barely  to  cover, 
adding  a  little  tinely  “picked”  salt  fish 
(all  stores  have  it  in  paper  cartons)  to 
enhance  the  flavor.  Cook  until  tender 
when  tried  with  a  fork.  Thicken  slightly 
with  some  butter  and  flour  rubbed  to  a 
paste  and  some  good  rich  milk  previously 
heated ;  allow  to  simmer  a  few  minutes, 
then  pour  over  a  platter  of  nicely 
browned  and  generously  buttered  crisp 
toast.  (Fit  for  a  king  or  a  good  farm 
family.) 

Salsify  patties  are  nice  for  supper,  and 
easily  made  this  way:  Wash  well  the  sal¬ 
sify  roots,  cut  up  only  as  needed  for  go¬ 
ing  into  the  saucepan,  boil  in  slightly 
salted  water  until  quite  tender,  remove 
and  peel.  Mash  while  hot  ana  add  salt, 
pepper  and  some  good  butter.  Form  into 
flat  cakes,  dip  both  sides  _  carefully  in  a 
saucer  of  flour  and  fry  until  brown  (turn¬ 
ing  to  crisp  each  surface)  in  pork  fat  or 
any  wholesome  fat  desired. 

Vegetable  oyster  stew  is  so  good  on  a 
cold  night — or  day.  It  not  only  tastes 
good  but  it  smells  so  savory  while  cook¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  way  we  make  it : 
Cleanse  the  roots  thoroughly,  scrape  off 
all  skin,  cut  into  slices  %-in.  thick  and 
put  on  in  boiling  water  with  a  little 
flaked  salt  fish.  Cook  until  tender,  then 
add  either  sweet  rich  top  milk  or  thin 
cream  or  evaporated  (unsweetened)  milk, 
a  large  piece  of  butter,  a  sprinkle  of  pep¬ 
per  and  a  little  salt.  Let  it  just  conic 
to  a  boil,  remove,  and  serve  in  bowls  with 
wee  oyster  crackers  (or  any  other  com¬ 
mon  unsweetened  cracker  which  will  taste 
every  bit  as  good  even  if  it  doesn’t  look 
quite  as  spiffy). 

Creamed  salsify  is  one  more  toothsome 
way  of  serving  this  delicious  vegetable 
to  an  appreciative  family  circle,  and  we 
prepare  it  this  way:  Wash  the  salsify 
very  clean,  scrape  off  the  skin,  dropping 
each  into  slightly  salted  water  until  all 
is  ready.  Then  cut  into  %-in.  slices  and 
put  on  in  as  little  boiling  water  as  will 
cook  them  withou  tburning.  Add  a  little 
salt  to  the  water.  While  cooking  it  get 
ready  a  white  sauce  by  melting  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  in  a  saucepan  until  hot 
and  adding  two  tablespoons  flour  in  which 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  few 
shakes  of  pepper  have  been  mixed.  Add 
a  scant  cup  of  hot  sweet  milk  a  little  at 
a  time,  stirring  well  until  very  smooth, 
beating  slightly.  When  the  salsify  is 
ready,  take  out  and  fold  into  the  hot 
sauce,  adding  the  water  in  which  it 
boiled,  or  only  a  part  of  it  if  the  whole 
makes  the  sauce  too  thin.  This  is  use¬ 
ful  as  a  “side  dish”  vegetable. 

If  real  “scalloped  oysters”  are  not  to 
be  had  on  short  notice,  then  if  there’s 
salsify  “down  cellar”  we  can  enjoy 
scalloped  vegetable  oysters  and  never  miss 
the  others.  We’ll  get  them  ready  this 
way:  Wash  the  roots  and  scrape  away  all 
skin.  Cut  into  thin  slices  and  cook  until 
tender  in  lightly  salted  water  to  about 
half  cover  it.  Remove,  and  into  a  but¬ 
tered  deep  dish  or  pan  place  a  layer  of 
“oysters”  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  in  bits.  Then  add  a  layer  of 
coarsely  crushed  cracker  crumbs  season¬ 
ing  them  as  above  and  alternating  “oys¬ 
ters”  and  crumbs  (seasoned)  until  the 
dish  is  filled,  using  crumbs  for  the  top 
layer  well  dotted  over  with  butter.  Pour 
in  the  water  the  “oysters”  were  cooked 
in,  enriching  it  with  rich  top  milk  or 
sweet  cream  (or  evaporated  milk)  heated 
previously.  Use  just  enough  to  almost 
fill  the  dish,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  to 
bake  until  the  top  is  well  browned. 

EIIODA  KAYE. 


MORE  PROFIT 


from  Potatoes , 
Celery,  Grapes 

Get  bigger  yields,  better 
crops,  and  more  money 
with  this  Bean  All-Pur¬ 
pose  Engine-driven  [3  h. 
p.]  Sprayer.  Four  rows,  3 
nozzles  to  a  row ...  6  to  7 
gals,  a  minute  at  300  lbs. 
pressure.  Larger  sizes  al¬ 
so.  Quickly  adapted  for 
orchard  use. 


• . .  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  REAIV  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
33  Hosmcr  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


R ATTFPIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
1  1  LIULd  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature, 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position:  references.  ADVERTISER  7206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEY— Clover.  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70,  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  75c,  10  lbs.  $1.40.  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  10  YEARS’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  to  learn  squab  raising;  will  take 
job  as  helper.  ADVERTISER  7207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HONEY,  OUR  FINEST,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2 
pails  $1.80,  postpaid:  write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27,  past  employers 
Lone  Oak  Farm,  Kerr  Chiekeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anywhere;  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL,  Delavan,  N.  Y. 

FARMINGDALE  GRADUATE  wants  job  on  poul¬ 
try  breeding  farm.  IMBER,  1544  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer; 

5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  $1.90,  third  zone.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

SUMMER  HOTEL  proprietor,  just  sold  his  busi¬ 
ness,  would  operate  hotel  on  profit-sharing 
basis;  can  supply  excellent  all-around  cook; 
also  other  help.  ADVERTISER  7203,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEY— 60  ibs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20. 

buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50,  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

WANT  JOB  on  farm  or  private  estate,  use  no 
tobacco  or  liquor:  age  32;  wife  help  with 
housework.  KENNETH  VARNUM,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Union,  Maine. 

POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  as  herdsman, 
maternity  stables,  breeding,  feeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing,  dairy,  one  world’s  champion;  single,  49, 
temperate,  reliable.  A.  F.  CHAPMAN,  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Gen.  Delivery. 

MARRIED  MAN,  32,  wants  position  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  paying  $600  year,  house,  fuel;  reliable, 
capable,  experience  fruit,  crops,  dairy;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references;  give  details.  JOHN  FYOCK, 
Saint  Marys,  Pa. 

COUPLE,  38-42,  handy,  past  farm  experience; 

Seventh  Day  observers;  conscientious;  want 
work  with  owner  on  poultry  or  general  farm; 
kind  understanding  folks  preferred  to  big  pay. 
ADVERTISER  7210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders>  of  choice  grain-fed  bogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water,  5  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80.  25  lbs.  $2.40. 

here;  5  lbs.  90c,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

THAT  (SHURE  POP)  old  Golden  Queen  corn, 
large  hickory  nuts,  25  lbs.  either  to  3rd  zone, 
$2.20.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

NEW  SQUAW  popcorn,  the  corn  that  sells  it¬ 
self;  12  lbs.  one  dollar,  shelled,  3rd  zone,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  II.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 

HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.  10  lbs.  $1.75,  buckwheat  SOc, 
$1.50,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  N.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

Save  Money  on  Your  Coal 

BUY  IX  CARLOADS 
and  divide  with  your  neighbors. 

4"  Brilliant  Lump  -  $2.45  Per  Ton 

DEMING  LUMBER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PA. 


TOBACCO 

DISSATISFIED?  Try  old  establishment.  Better  Qual¬ 
ity  strictly  guaranteed.  Aged  Long  Red  Leaf  Chewing 
or  Mildest  Yellow  Smoking — 10  pounds  either  only  $1. 
Pay  when  received. 

WILLIS  FARMS  -  FULTON,  KENTUCKY 

WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list, 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YARN 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  S  t  .1  5  ib.  Other 
yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


WAIUTFn  Early  American  sliver  and  American  pic- 
II  rill  I  Elf  tures,  letters,  and  documents.  Describe 

fully.  C.  E.  H.  WHITLOCK,  Bethany,  Connecticut 


Early  U.S.  Stamps  on  original  envelopes;  and  letters 
before  stamp  era.  Write  description  and  dates. 

DABNEY,  Woodward  Building,  Birmingham,  Alabama 


Country  Store  Post  Office,  $5,300.  Farms,  Businesses. 

Catalog.  Hendrickson,  Brokers,  Cobleskill,  (Eastern)  N. y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 


Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  depart'  ,nt  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers  i  it  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  .u  jk  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  flpgtocy.  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


_ _ _ 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


Wanted — Reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work:  three  in  family:  good  home;  815  month¬ 
ly.  MRS.  PATRICK  SMITH,  Strawberry  Hill, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  to  take  charge  of  herd 
of  pure  bred  Jerseys:  single  American, 
around  30  years  old  with  no  bad  habits;  must 
understand  all  that  goes  with  the  management 
of  a  first-class  herd :  in  applying  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  state  all  Qualifications  in  detail;  write 
fully  all  about  cgurself  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WHITE  girl  for  housework  in  family 
with  three  children;  references.;  $25  monthly. 
MRS.  N.  II.  FYFFE,  211  Union  St.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  - General  houseworker,  good  cook. 

careful  laundress,  good  cleaner:  family  of 
two  adults,  two  children;  Protestant  between  25 
and  40;  good  home,  all  modern  improvements, 
washing  machine;  salary  $30  monthly.  SULZER, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman  for  large 
farm;  must  be  a  worker  and  leader;  Delaware 
County.  N.  Y.;  moderate  wages  to  suitable  man. 
ADVERTISER  7202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUETRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  for  modern  up-to-date 
plant;  must  be  able  personally  to  raise  and 
maintain  a  steady  flock  of  2,000  birds.  MON- 
TAUK  SHOP,  0  Lexington  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wanted;  quiet  and 
capable;  references;  chauffeur’s  license;  good 
milker;  married,  small  family;  have  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  7210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — Light  housework,  no  heavy  laundry;  one 
child;  own  room.  .$20  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
7211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  TO  HELP  with  housework.  $25  monthly, 
excellent  home  and  surroundings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position,  single,  so¬ 
ber,  conscientious,  honest;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  college  training;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION!  Hustling  German,  am  35,  sold 
large  dairy.  4,000  poultry,  desires  responsible 
position;  good  home,  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Hustling  couple,  35.  sold 
large  dairy.  10.000  chickens,  desires  responsi¬ 
ble  position;  moderate  wages.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  UNDERGRADUATE,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position;  references;  very  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  breeding,  incubating  and  brooding 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and  wild  water- 
fowl;  business  education,  excellent  executive 
ability;  capable  and  hard  worker;  references; 
please  state  particulars  first  letter.  F.  H.  TIF¬ 
FANY,  Box  32,  Hanover,  Conn. 


SINGLE.  RELIABLE  young  man  desires  work 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  no  tobacco  or  liquor: 
references.  EVERETT  WARD,  R.  R.  4,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  without  remuneration;  teach 
French,  German;  long  experience.  H.  L. 
FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  34,  Swiss-American,  good  on  all 
kinds  of  repairs,  farm  or  estate:  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7212,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  college  graduate, 
desires  position;  A-l  egg  producer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  40.  expert  incubating, 
brooding;  high-class  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  New  York.  At¬ 
lantic  City  highway,  short  drive  to  Newark 
farmers’  market.  JOSEPH  OGULE,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  dairy  farm,  100  or  150 
acres.  BOX  80,  Bay  Shore,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IN  WESTERN  New  York  for  share  rent, 
considerable  fruit.  W.  R.  GRAY,  Oakton,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  farm,  eighty-five  hundred 
capacity,  on  New  York-Atlantie  City  highway; 
dwellings,  barns,  feed  houses,  separate  range 
for  raising  young  stock:  also  4-room  cottage, 
about  ten  acres  of  ground,  suitable  for  truck 
farm  and  road-stand.  MRS.  LEWIS,  300  Main 
St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  reasonably,  farm,  part  or 
whole,  in  high  elevation,  Sussex  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  RENE  STACHELRODT,  Rochelle  Park. 
N.  J. 


EASTERN  MOUNTAIN  farm;  small  dairy;  in¬ 
land;  wanted  on  shares  man  or  couple,  strong, 
willing:  business  possibilities  for  other  adults 
with  means;  owners  various  experience;  full 
particulars;  others  unanswered.  ADVERTISER 
7201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reasonable  rental,  wayside  tea-room 
and  gas  station  on  prominent  highway;  name 
county.  ADVERTISER  7204,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RENT — Denton,  Md.,  12-aere  river  home.  7  acres 
fine  early  truck  soil.  ADVERTISER  7205, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 192  acres.  115  tillable,  17- 
room  bouse,  cellar  cement,  7-room  tenant 
house,  horse  barn  enclosed  30x90,  cow  barn  30x 
SO,  basement,  32  stanchions,  grain  barn,  granary, 
henhouse,  brooder  house,  milk  house,  silo;  run¬ 
ning  water;  fruit;  slate  roofs  and  painted:  elec¬ 
tric  light,  phone,  mail,  milk  and  school  bus  by 
door;  2  miles  to  union  school;  on  main  highway; 
price  85,500,  easy  terms.  L.  E.  HALL,  Owner, 
Granville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm,  from  owner,  rent  or 
buy,  reasonable;  if  bargain  cash  proposition; 
mail  description,  pictures,  stamps  for  return. 
BOX  31,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


FINGER  LAKES — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  30 
acres  peaches,  30  acres  grapes,  houses  for 
2,000  poultry;  10-room  house,  bath,  electricity, 
furnace;  large  barn,  packing-house;  1,000-ft. 
lake  frontage:  $7,000  sales  1933:  price  .$18,000, 
or  $20,000  with  tools  and  equipment:  terms, 
cash  $5,000,  Federal  Bank  mortgage  $9,200,  bal¬ 
ance  second  mortgage.  GEORGE  SHARPE, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-RIPENED.  FRESH-PICKED,  fine-flavored 
juicy  Florida  fruit;  special  offer — bushel  box, 
from  10  to  12  dozen  medium  juice  oranges,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  $2.50:  some  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines  included  if  desired.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


PURE  HONEY — White  clover  postpaid  10  lbs. 

$1.70;  light  amber  $1.03:  buckwheat  $1.33; 
lists  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5.40, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  Fall  flower  mixed  $2. So;  10- 
lb.  pails,  postpaid,  $1.75,  $1.40  and  $1.25.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you.  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  2  lbs. 

$1.25,  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  Watts 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

HONEY,  OUR  best  white  clover,  00  lbs.  $5.  120 
lbs.  ,$9.50.  J,  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail  80c. 

two  $1.50,  postpaid  third  zone.  WALTER 
DOUD,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


50  LBS.  BLACK  walnuts  $1.50,  charges  collect; 

black  walnut  and  pecan  meats  60c  lb. ;  shell- 
bark  meats  95c  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg, 
Pa. 


FANCY  LARGE  paper-shell  pecans,  postpaid.  3 
lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $3.  VICKERY  NUT  CO.,  En¬ 
nis,  Texas. 


HONEY — Water  white.  120  lbs.  $9.  white  $8.40, 
mixed  $6.50.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  rice  popcorn,  shelled:  10  lbs.  $1. 

25  lbs.  $2.40,  third  zone.  GEO  BOWDISH, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey.  5 
pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone:  delicious  flavored  Vermont  Honey.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY,  CLOVER.  5  lbs.  85e,  10  lbs.  $1.60, 
postpaid:  buckwheat  70e  and  $1.30;  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  M.  E.  BALLARD. 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — -Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct; 

recleaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
85c.  25  pounds  $1.75,  10O  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  90e;  two,  $1.65:  four.  $3:  mixed, 
75c.  $1.35,  $2.40;  60-lb.  can,  here,  light  amber, 
$4.50:  2  cans  $8.50:  mixed,  can  $4,  2  $7.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  clover,  60’s,  white  $4.50,  light 
amber  $4,  f.o.b:  5-lb.  pail  SOc.  two  $1.50, 
postpaid.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Country  Board 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  quiet  room,  board, 
heat,  bath:  no  auto.  ADVERTISER  7209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened,  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  cut:  return  postage  paid.  JOE  WOR¬ 
CESTER,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred,  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


SLEEP  ON  fresli-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sickroom 
and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2%  lbs.  $1.35,  pos¬ 
tage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  3,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  and  Demorest’s 
Young  America.  W.  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356, 
Briglitwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  used  power  eider  press,  good 
condition,  also  manure  spreader;  state  price. 
JOSEPH  J.  TATRO,  Box  328,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


3  SOL-HOT,  TWIN  float  brooders.  300-ehiek 
size,  $38.  HAMILTON,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Surge  milker,  milk  cooler  (electric). 
IREN  ORR,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  quality  second  cutting  Alfalfa, 
f.o.b.  Brook tondale.  N.  Y.:  also  nice  Timothy 
and  Alfalfa.  H.  H.  WATROS,  Brooktondale, 
N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  he  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


These  3  Beautiful 

Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias  10c 


net  l  Offer 
urpee 


TV*ee  Best  Colo  —  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Rose 

A  set  JBl  mal  offer  to  invite  you  to  become  acquainted  with 
Burpe  '  Seeds--the  best  that  grow.  These  lovely  Zinnias  are 
among  >e  most  popular  varieties)  in  o  vhole  catalog.  They 
are  gorgeotis  big  flowers  4  inches  and  more  cross.  We  offer  you 
a  full  size  10c  packet  of  each  of  three  colors  SCARLET,  YEL¬ 
LOW,  and  ROSE,  (regular  value  <;'••),  for  only  10c  postpaid. 
This  is  a  special  ‘get-acquainted”  offer  a  does  not  apply  to  any 
other  varieties  or  cole  s.  Don’t  miss  this  remarkable  >ffer  Send  the  coupon, 
or  write  a  letter,  today. 

NOTE  TO  OUR  REGULAR  CU STOMERS  :  This  same  special  offer  is  made  on 
page  one  of  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  for  1934.  Your  copy  has  been  mailed  to  you. 

S  pecial  Collection  Offer 

Burpee’s  Best  8  Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias 


This  lovely  type  of  Zinnia  has  a  most  graceful  arrangement  of  petals  that  gives  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  giant  decorative  Dahlia.  Flowers  are  immense,  measuring  5  inches  and  more 
across.  Our  Special  Collection  Offer  includes  eight  of  the  finest  colors— Crimson  Monarch, 
Exquisite  (light  rose),  Maiden’s  Blush  (shell-pink),  Old  Gold  (deep  and  lighter  old’gold), 
Old  Rose,  Golden  Dawn,  Polar  Bear  (white),  and  Purple  Prince. 


Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE 

World’s  greatest  garden  guide  describing  all  best  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Full  information  on  thousands  of  varieties;  hundreds  of  il¬ 
lustrations,  many  in  natural  colors.  Packed  with  an  amazing  amount 
of  reliable  advice  on  all  matters  of  selection,  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  valuable  book  is  yours  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  Use 
the  coupon  below  or  write  us  a  letter.  Beautiful  chrysanthemum 
flowered  Calendula  Sunshine,  packet  worth  25  cents  for  only  10 
cents  postpaid. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Burpee's  Giant  Zinnias 

'IH 


ar  Value30£ 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

995  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

I  have  cheeked  in  the  squares  below  the  items  I  wish.  Amount  inclosed  $ . 

□  Please  send  me  postpaid  three  full  size  packets  of  Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias, 
one  packet  each  of  Scarlet,  Yellow,  and  Rose  (regular  value  30c)  <fl 

for  only . lilt 

□  Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free. 

□  Send  me  postpaid  your  special  collection  of  eight  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 
Zinnias  (regular  value  $1.60)  for  $1.00,  and  include  the  free  packet  of 
Lilliput  Zinnias. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


L 


P.  O . . . ...State. 


J 


Special  Offer— One  Packet  each  of  the  eight  colors 
(value  $1.60)  for  only  $1.00. 

p  n  r  r  With  every  order  for  this  collection  of  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias  we 
*  Hi  Hi  w;|[  include  free  a  full-size  packet  of  dainty  Lilliput  Zinnias,  all  colors  mixed. 

Order  on  the  coupon  to  the  left  or  write  us  a  letter. 


BURPEE’S  GUARANTEED  SEEDS 

A#  Last  Year's  Low  Prices 

Every  variety  of  seed  in  this  catalog  is  offered  at  last  year’s  low  price — or  lower.  We 
have  raised  wages  and  shortened  working  hours— but  we  have  NOT  increased  the 
price  of  a  ny  variety  of  seed  and  in  some  cases  we  have  even  reduced  prices.  No¬ 
where  can  you  buy  such  high  quality  seeds  for  less  money.  Nowhere 
can  you  buy  better  seeds  at  any  price.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  highest 
quality,  tested,  and  guaranteed.  Burpee’s  prices  are  the  lowest  at 
which  good  seeds  can  be  bought. 

W. ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

995  Bttrpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


W t  DO  OOP  PART 


CORNELL  UNI  V 
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A  Group  of  Friendly  Percherons 


PO  oil  ft  P&i-r 
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The  Farm  Woman  in  Business 

How  are  most  of  the  emergency  farm  enterprises 
started?  Some  farm  woman  decides  that  because 
of  crop  failures  or  low  prices  the  regular  farm  in¬ 
come  is  not  adequate  for  her  needs,  and  decides  to 
earn  some  extra  money  herself.  Her  first  thought 
is,  “What  does  every  family  have  to  buy?  What 
can  I  make  or  produce  better  than  my  neighbors 
or  friends?  What  do  I  most  enjoy  doing?”  And 
the  answer  to  the  last  question  will  prove  to  be  the 
thing  she  can  do  best,  whether  it  be  baking  pies, 
taking  care  of  children  or  making  hooked  rugs.  And 
if,  after  sober  thought,  she  believes  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  that  work,  she  has  the  answer  to  the 
question  “What  shall  I  try  to  sell  ? 

The  next  important  question  is,  “How  shall  I  go 
about  trying  to  sell  it?”  First  work  up  a  trade  in 
your  own  locality,  for  if  you  can’t  succeed  where 
you  are  well  known  you  can't  succeed  anywhere. 
Perhaps  not  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  for 
your  neighbors  are  probably  producing  the  same 
thing,  but  at  least  in  your  nearest  town.  If  it  is 
food  you  are  selling,  go  to  your  own  grocer  (let's 
hope  he  has  the  cleanest  and  best  store  in  your 
town)  and  ask  him  to  sell  your  wares  for  you.  If 
you  have  an  unusual  product  he  will  be  glad  to 
sell  for  a  10  per  cent  commission  because  of  the 
extra  trade  it  will  bring  to  his  store. 

Then  sell  through  your  friends.  Almost  every 
woman  has  a  friend  in  the  nearest  city.  Through 
her  you  can  interest  her  friends  and  their  friends 
and  their  friends’  friends,  and  before  you  know  it, 
you  have  a  clientele  all  established. 

Or  make  personal  calls  in  the  most  prosperous 
section  of  your  nearest  city.  Your  customers  will 
like  to  see  the  woman  who  prepares  their  food 
products.  One  woman  established  a  regular  route 
in  a  college  town  in  this  way.  She  sells  homemade 
salad  dressing,  eggs,  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese  and 
butter,  covering  her  route  twice  a  week.  If  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  can  work  at  the  en¬ 
terprise  one  could  go  out  to  take  orders  and  de¬ 
liver,  while  the  other  is  working  at  home.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  candy  industry  was  started  in  this  way  and 
now  the  wife  has  to  employ  extra  helpers  at  home 
while  the  husband  stocks  the  better  stores  in  all 
near-by  towns  once  a  week. 

In  another  town  a  woman  started  selling  home¬ 
made  potato  chips  to  pay  for  the  daughter's  piano 
lessons.  Now  the  whole  family  is  working  at  the 
business  and  earning  a  good  income. 

Another  farm  woman  has  found  she  can  sell  her 
homemade  cottage  cheese  for  from  three  io  four 
times  as  much  as  is  paid  for  the  commercial  prod¬ 
uct.  Starting  three  years  ago  with  a  few  pounds 
sold  through  her  local  grocer,  she  now  sells  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds  a  day  through  food  stores  in 
the  nearest  city.  It  is  made  up  in  balls  weighing 
one-half  pound  each,  decorated  with  watercress  or 
parsley,  and  is  wrapped  in  heavy  parchment  paper. 
Plenty  of  cream  is  used  in  making  the  cheese,  and 
to  insure  a  fresh  product  all  halls  unsold  are  taken 
hack  to  the  farm  daily  and  fed  to  the  chickens. 

One  woman  has  supported  her  family  for  years 
by  selling  little  chocolate  cakes.  They  are  iced  on 
all  sides  with  chocolate  icing  and  sprinkled  with 
chopped  nut  meats.  She  was  near  a  large  city,  and 
had  an  extensive  trade  through  caterers  and  food 
shops,  but  the  business  might  be  equally  success¬ 
ful  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  smaller  place. 

The  woman  who  lives  on  a  main  road  can  prob¬ 
ably  sell  best  from  her  own  home  or  from  a  road¬ 
side  stand  in  Summer.  In  front  of  a  neat-looking 
farm  home  which  we  pass  frequently,  is  an  adjust¬ 
able  sign  reading,  “Bread,  Pies,  Cookies.”  They 
evidently  carry  on  a  good  business  in  that  house, 
for  in  the  morning  the  signs  are  all  displayed,  but 
by  evening  all  or  all  hut  one  will  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  showing  they  are  sold  out. 

So  much  depends  on  the  location  and  appearance 
of  a  roadside  stand,  and  even  more  important  are 
the  signs  on  either  side  announcing  its  presence  to 
the  passing  motorist.  Recently  we  came  suddenly 
on  a  young  man  selling  native  chestnuts  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Now  we  haven’t  seen  a  native  chest¬ 
nut  since  the  blight  destroyed  our  trees  years  ago, 
and  chestnuts  are  a  heritage  of  our  youth,  bringing 
back  memories  of  frosty  mornings  and  happy  Au¬ 
tumn  days.  But  we  couldn’t  buy  any,  for  we  had 
gone  several  rods  before  we  could  stop  the  cai,  and 
the  traffic  was  so  heavy  we  could  not  turn  back. 
If  that  young  man  had  displayed  warning  signs 
on  either  side  of  his  stand  he  would  have  sold  his 
stock  very  quickly. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  home  baking  is  seen 
by  the  popularity  of  the  bake  sales  put  on  by  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  the  small  towns.  Homemade 
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rolls,  Boston  brown  bread,  cookies,  pies  and  baked 
beans  sell  well  in  our  town.  English  tarts,  which 
is  merely  pie  crust  filled  with  jam  and  baked  in 
pattypans,  are  good  sellers  for  picnics.  Individual 
butterscotch,  pumpkin  and  apple  sauce  pies  are 
good  for  the  year  around  trade.  To  make  these, 
thin  pie  crust  is  baked  in  pattypans,  filled  with 
the  mixture  desired,  covered  with  whipped  cream 
and  topped  with  a  cherry. 

Most  persons  who  have  tasted  dried  corn  prefer 
it  to  the  commercially  canned  product.  It  s  a  lot 
of  work  to  dry  corn,  but  if  you  work  up  a  trade 
in  this  delicious  vegetable  among  your  friends,  you 
can  command  a  good  price  for  the  long  weary 
hours  spent  doing  it.  Dried  string  beans  are  not 
as  well  known  but  are  equally  superior  to  the 
canned  article.  Tiny  samples  distributed  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  might  be  a  good  way  to  introduce 
this  old-fashioned  food. 

On  many  farms  will  he  found  walnut,  hiekorynut 
or  butternut  trees.  There  is  always  a  market  for 
these  when  sold  by  the  bushel  or  when  the  nuts 
are  picked  out  and  sold  by  the  pound.  They  may 
also  be  made  into  various  kinds  of  candies,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  ground  nut 
sandwich  spreads  similar  to  the  well-known  pea¬ 
nut  butter.  Hickorynuts  are  especially  delicious 
when  buttered,  salted  and  roasted  slowly  in  the  oven. 

Just  because  you  do  not  live  on  a  main  road  does 
not  mean  you  cannot  sell  your  vegetables  to  the 
passing  motorists.  Many  farmers  are  renting  a 
favorable  location  and  driving  there  on  certain 
days  to  sell  their  products.  Another  way  is  to  take 
orders  for  vegetables  over  the  telephone  at  night, 
pick  them  the  next  morning  and  deliver  them  early 
enough  for  the  village  housewife  to  prepare  them 
for  the  noon  meal.  Anyone  who  has  lived  on  a 
farm  or  had  a  garden  of  her  own  will  pay  an  extra 
premium  for  vegetables  with  the  dew  on  them. 

There  are  so  many  things,  like  pickles,  jellies, 
jams,  relishes,  canned  fruit,  meats  and  vegetables, 
that  may  be  made  at  home  from  farm  products  and 
sold  at  a  good  profit.  But  they  must  be  better, 
much  better,  than  the  average  product,  and  must 
always  lie  in  attractive  containers,  and  carry  in¬ 
teresting  labels. 

On  a  fruit  farm  in  this  vicinity  is  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  “jam  kitchen.”  They  manufacture  and  sell 
thousands  of  pounds  of  jams,  jellies  and  conserves 
each  year.  Their  products  are  clear  and  sparkling, 
and  taste  as  delicious  as  they  look.  One  of  their 
best  sellers  is  a  little  glass  pail  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  combined  together  for  fruit  salad.  This  pros¬ 
perous  business  started  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
wife  of  the  owner  of  the  farm  made  and  sold  a  few 
jars  of  apricot  conserve  from  an  enormous  crop  of 
apricots  that  could  not  be  gold  on  the  market. 

Perhaps  there  isn't  as  much  money  in  raising 
flowers  as  in  former  years,  but  the  woman  with  an 
artistic  bent  can  establish  a  regular  trade  with 
hotels,  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  by  supplying  and 
arranging  bouquets  for  them  three  times  a  week.  It 
is  possible,  too,  to  secure  a  contract  with  profes¬ 
sional  men  to  keep  a  vase  on  their  office  desk  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  flowers,  varying  them  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  rose  to  an  old-fashioned  nosegay.  In  the  I  all 
bittersweet  and  other  berries  sell  readily,  and  at 
Christmas,  wreaths  of  ground  pine  and  other  ever¬ 
green  can  be  sold  from  the  roadside  stand  and 
through  friends. 

One  product  that  is  often  made  at  home  from  the 
surplus  fat  from  the  farm  kitchen  is  homemade 
soap.  I  have  never  seen  it  offered  for  sale  but  if 
other  housekeepers  like  it  as  well  as  I  do  for  dish¬ 
washing,  it  should  find  a  ready  sale.  But  with  this 
as  well  as  all  other  articles  the  cost  of  production 
should  be  carefully  counted  to  determine  the  price 
necessary  to  charge  in  order  to  secure  a  good  profit. 

In  every  community  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
at  least  one  clever  woman  to  earn  her  living  by 
making  over  clothes.  Many  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  asked  for  dresses  in  the  shops  and  yet 
they  must  have  clothes.  If  they  cannot  sew  them¬ 
selves  they  are  glad  to  go  to  a  reasonably  priced 
dressmaker  who  can  turn  several  old  dresses  into 
one  that  is  up-to-date. 

In  the  country  there  is  little  chance  to  care  for 
children  by  the  day  or  hour  but  for  a  former  nurse 
or  woman  trained  in  child  guidance  and  care  there 
is  a  real  opportunity  to  care  for  small  children  dur 
ing  the  Summer  vacation.  There  are  still  a  few 
wealthy  parents  who  prefer  their  children  to  spend 
their  Summer  on  a  quiet  farm  rather  than  in  a 
camp,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  this 
privilege. 

In  the  minds  of  some  persons  the  care  of  their 
dogs  is  no  less  important  than  the  care  of  their 
children,  and  the  country  is  an  ideal  place  for 
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these  pets  while  their  owners  are  vacationing.  As 
for  prices,  one  could  find  out  what  the  professional 
kennels  ask  for  this  care  and  fix  charges  at  a 
slightly  lower  figure. 

The  country  woman  who  has  an  eye  for  antiques 
can  make  money  buying  and  selling  them  even  in 
hard  times.  There  are  more  auctions  than  ever, 
and  the  city  dealers  are  not  attending  the  less  im¬ 
portant  sales.  At  every  auction  there  is  at  least 
one  worth-while  thing  that  is  sold  for  a  song.  Not 
only  the  real  treasures,  but  vases,  pictures  and 
ornaments  of  the  Victorian  age  which  are  popular 
at  present.  And  for  the  person  who  has  developed 
the  habit  of  antique  browsing  every  old  house  con¬ 
tains  possibilities.  When  a  number  of  articles  have 
been  accumulated  they  may  be  sold  to  a  dealer,  or 
better  still,  held  for  a  collector.  With  antiques  one 
must  wait  to  find  a  person  who  collects  a  certain 
article  that  you  have  on  hand.  Then  ask  him  all 
and  a  little  more  than  your  conscience  will  allow 
and  if  he  is  a  true  collector  he  will  always  take  it. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  country  weeklies  and 
city  dailies  paid  well  for  news  items  from  their 
country  correspondents.  Now  all  one  can  get  is 
a  subscription  to  the  paper.  However,  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  sell  feature  articles  of  unusual 
happenings  to  the  local  papers. 

Most  of  the  projects  suggested  are  rather  petty 
and  unimportant,  but  they  may  he  carried  on  with 
things  at  hand  or  that  may  be  produced  on  any 
farm  with  little  capital  invested.  They  represent 
the  work  of  your  own  hand,  and  that  seems  to  be 
what  the  world  needs  at  present.  Women  succeed 
much  better  than  men  in  starting  these  emergency 
occupations.  Not  because  they  are  more  hard-work¬ 
ing  or  less  sensitive  to  the  talk  of  their  neighbors 
than  men,  but  because  they  are  less  easily  discour¬ 
aged,  they  have  more  intuition,  more  vision  as  to 
what  may  be  needed  in  their  communities.  a.  m. 


Mysteries  of  the  Soil 

Part  II. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler 

The  Building  of  Podzol  Soils 
Soils  of  the  podzol  type,  usually  of  evergreen-for¬ 
est  origin,  are  formed  where  there  is  a  heavy  or  ex¬ 
cessive  rainfall,  and  where  the  vegetative  growth 
is  determined,  primarily,  by  the  amount  of  plant 
food  that  becomes  available.  The  amount  of  water 
is  not  only  sufficient  to  cause  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter  produced  by  plants,  but  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  excessive  that  it  shuts  out  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  thus  creates  what  is  known  as  an 
anaerobic  condition,  under  which  so  little  oxygen 
gets  into  the  soil  that  the  carbon  of  the  organic 
matter  cannot  be  transformed  into  carbonic  acid. 
In  consequence,  a  very  material  part  of  the  humus 
remains  in  an  acid  state.  Under  these  conditions 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe*03)  is  reduced  to  the 
protoxide  (Fe  O)  by  the  taking  away  of  some  of 
the  oxygen,  and  the  iron  is  thus  made  more  soluble. 

Under  such  moisture  conditions  as  are  being  con¬ 
sidered,  not  only  the  readily  soluble  salts,  but  also 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  carried  down 
and  lost  in  the  natural  drainage  waters.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  no  considerable  amounts  of  active  bases  are 
left  in  the  soil.  They  are  not  sufficient  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  humic  acids  produced,  hence  an  acidic  con¬ 
dition  is  created  which  is  typical  of  the  podzol 
course  of  development.  The  acid  humic  compounds 
attack  the  soil  silicates,  remove  their  bases,  and 
thus  make  them  more  acid,  until  at  last  only  free 
silicic  acid  remains  as  a  constituent  of  the  A  hori¬ 
zon,  where  it  continues  to  collect  so  long  as  there 
are  further  silicates  to  he  decomposed. 

Not  only  the  bases,  but  also  the  sesquioxides  of 
iron  and  aluminum  are  readily  leached  out  and 
lost  in  the  acid  drainage  waters.  The  iron  is  lost 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  lower  oxide,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  carbonic  acid  and  humic  acids.  This  loss 
of  iron  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary  presence 
of  sufficient  water  in  the  soil  to  cause  its  reduction 
from  the  sesquioxide  (iron  rust)  form  to  the  pro¬ 
toxide,  or  more  soluble  state,  but  if  the  rainfall 
becomes  light  it  may  return  to  the  surface  and,  by 
contact  with  the  air  he  changed  back  again  into 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  form  or  into  some  of  its 
salts.  Often  this  iron  is  deposited  in  more  or  less 
distinct  layers  of  “ironstone.”  The  hydrated  ses¬ 
quioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  coming  in  contact 
with  organic  acids  carried  down  by  the  waters  from 
above  are  held  by  them,  provided  no  electrolytes 
are  present.  Very  fine  soil  particles,  in  suspended 
condition,  are  also  washed  down  from  horizon  A 
and  deposited  at  lower  levels,  and  thus  aid  in  form¬ 
ing  a  dense  B  horizon.  This  precipitation  at  the 
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lower  levels  is  considered  probably  due 
to  the  presence  there  of  more  electro¬ 
lytes,  which  had  not  been  entirely  leached 
beyond  that  depth. 

As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  iron 
from  horizon  A  the  soil  acquires  a  whit¬ 
ish  color,  and  during  the  weathering  and 
leaching  processes  it  is  also  very  largely 
freed  of  its  fine  particles  that  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  held  in  suspension.  Furth¬ 
er  down,  the  soil  becomes  brown  as  the 
horizons  are  approached  where  iron 
oxide  and  fine,  suspended  particles  were 
deposited.  Due  chiefly  to  the  moisture 
and  temperature  conditions  these  podzol 
soils  near  the  surface,  are  usually  light 
gray  and  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Tiie  Formation  of  Tundra 
Soils 

Soils  designated  as  “tundra”  are 
formed  where  the  temperature  is  so  low 
that,  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  the 
ground  remains  frozen  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  rainfall  is  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  and  the  vegetation  sparse.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  light  rainfall  the  con¬ 
ditions,  as  concerns  leaching  of  the  upper 
horizon,  approach  those  where  podzol 
formation  takes  place.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
short  season  and  the  low  temperatures, 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
accumulation  of  organic  matter.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  humus  lies  on  the  surface  as 
a  special  layer,  and  it  has  a  peaty  char¬ 
acter.  Those  who  have  tramped  over 
the  mountain  sides  in  Switzerland  have 
seen  the  frugal  peasants  peeling  off 
such  layers  of  turf  to  burn,  as  peat,  with 
full  assurance  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  have  another  equally  good  crop 
of  fuel. 

The  Formation  of  Acid-Peat 
Soil 

The  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
acid-peat  soil  are  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  required  for  the  production  of  the 
desert  type,  first  discussed,  for  instead 
of  having  some  of  its  mineral  matter 
blown  away,  its  chief  source  of  such  ma¬ 
terial,  where  no  overflows  occur,  is  from 
atmospheric  dust  laid  down  by  the  winds, 
or  washed  out  of  the  air  by  rains.  The 
entire  mass  of  such  soils  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  vegetable  matter  that  has  bet.', 
deposited  and  built  up,  mostly  under  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  un¬ 
der  extremely  acid  conditions. 

The  Formation  of  Laterite 
Soils 

Laterite  soils  are  formed  under  en¬ 
tirely  different  conditions  from  any  of 
those  thus  far  mentioned.  They  occur 
where  high  temperatures  prevail,  and 
where,  notwithstanding  a  high  rainfall, 
swampy  conditions  are  absent  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  has  ample  opportunity 
to  play  its  destructive  part,  with  the  aid 
of  soil  bacteria  and  fungi.  Here  rapid 
destruction  of  plant  residues  takes  place 
and  the  decomposition  is  more  or  less 
completed  with  the  transformation  of 
practically  all  of  the  plant  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  without  the  formation 
of  more  than  a  minimum  amount  of  hu¬ 
mic  acids.  On  this  account  these  acid 
compounds  have  little  part  in  the  weath¬ 
ering  and  leaching  that  takes  place  in 
moist,  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions. 
The  greatest  role  of  all,  in  this  latter 
respect,  is  played  by  the  water  which 
circulates  through  the  underlying  rocks. 
Other  chemical  agents  in  the  water  due 
to  the  extent  of  their  dilution,  cannot 
play  a  very  important  part.  The  weak 
chemical  action  of  the  water  is  compen¬ 
sated  for,  however,  to  a  marked  extent 
by  its  greater  solvent  power  at  high 
temperatures. 

Laterite  building  is  characterized  by 
an  energetic  ivashing  out  of  all  bases, 
with  the  exception  of  iron  and  aluminum 
oxides,  and  a  vigorous  removal  of  silica. 
In  consequence,  the  soils  are  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  silica  and  silicates,  but  become 
greatly  enriched  in  sesquioxides  of  iron 
and  aluminum.  The  iron  imparts  a  red, 
or  brick-like  color  which  gives  rise  to 
the  soil's  designation  as  laterite  (from 
the  Latin  “later” — brick)  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  their  formation  as  laterite  build¬ 
ing.  Such  soils  are  obviously  greatly 
deficient  in  organic  colloids,  substances 
that  in  certain  soils  play  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  in  their  fertility.  it  should 
perhaps  be  especially  emphasized  that 
the  reason  for  the  great  accumulation  of 
the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum 
iu  these  soils  is  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  organic  matter,  for  the  humic  acids, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  act  as  the 
most  effective  solvents  and  removers  of 
these  iron  and  aluminum  compounds. 

Some  Intermediate  Soil  Types 

The  Russians  recognize,  in  what  they 
refer  to  as  a  “gray-forest”  soil  a  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  true  podzol  and  the 
chernozem.  Its  striking  characteristic 
“is  the  gray  color  of  the  A  horizon  which 
turns  into  brownish  with  depth.”  These 
soils  differ  to  only  a  slight  extent,  chemi¬ 
cally,  from  the  podzols.  In  both,  the 
acidity  increases  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  A  horizon,  whereas  in  horizon 
B  it  decreases.  The  base-exchange  ca¬ 
pacity  (ability  to  swap  bases)  is  low¬ 
est  in  horizon  A2,  which  contains  less 
colloids  than  horizon  B.  While  it  is  true, 
in  general,  that  the  B  horizon  of  the 
iorest-steppe  and  podzol  soils  accumulates 
bases  and  sesquioxides,  there  are  some 
podzols  in  which  the  sesquioxides  have 
not  accumulated.  This  is  true  of  the 


“podzol-gley”  soils  in  which  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ground  waters  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  and  oxidation  deter- 
mine  the  quantity  that  will  be  present. 
Where  reduction  is  taking  place  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  to  the  removal  of 
the  iron  in  soluble  form,  whereas  where 
oxidation  is  in  progress,  with  a  lowering 
of  the  water  table,  the  tendency  is  to 
precipitate  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
iron  and  to  age  the  gels  that  may  have 
been  formed.  The  balance,  therefore  be¬ 
tween  reduction  and  oxidation  determines 
the  sesquioxide  balance  in  the  horizon  of 
illuviation  (that  into  which  materials  are 
being  washed).  Another  factor  affecting 
the  accumulation  of  sesquioxides  is  the 
amount  of  humus,  which  serves  as  a 
carrying  and  protective  agent  in  their 
downward  movement,  for.  as  previously 
explained,  if  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  are  met  with  on  this  downward 
course  they  appropriate  the  organic  acids 
to  themselves,  and  the  sesquioxides  are 
precipitated  and  left  behind. 

Another  soil  closely  related  to  the  “for¬ 
est-gray”  is  the  “redzina”  which  begins 
its  development  in  an  alkaline  medium, 
the  same  as  the  chernozem,  but  gradually 
loses  its  bases  and  finally  matures  in  an 
acid  medium,  like  the  podzols.  In  this 
case  it  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
parent  material  from  which  the  soils  are 
formed,  rather  than  the  climatic  factor, 
that  determines  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  German,  Ramann,  refers  to  a  type 
of  soil  that  develops  in  connection  with 
deciduous  forests.  To  it  he  gives  the 
name  “Braunerde”  (brown  soil).  It  de¬ 
velops  under  the  influence  of  a  temperate 
climate  that  fluctuates  greatly,  with 
some  years  wet  and  others  dry.  so  that 
the  amount  of  leaching  varies  widely. 
“The  rainfall  is  not  sufficient,  during  the 
warm  season,  to  form  seepage  water  in 
soils  which  are  covered  with  vegetation.” 


Tu  seasons  when  it  is  very  warm  and 
dry  the  conditions  are  sufficiently  arid 
to  cause  a  rise  of  ground  water.  This 
may  result  in  the  enrichment  of  the  soil 
in  carbonate  of  lime  brought  from  below, 
though  deposits  of  calcium  carbonate  are 
only  likely  to  be  found  in  appreciable 
quantities  where  the  soils,  as  in  the 
case  of  loess,  hold  an  abundant  water 
supply.  In  most  brown  earths,  leaching 
takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that  “the 
earthy  carbonates  are  washed  out,  while 
phosphates  and  the  sesquioxides  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil.  The  parent  rock  ex¬ 
erts  an  unusual  influence  on  this  type  of 
soils,  and  since  they  are  normally  neu¬ 
tral  or  slightly  alkaline,  readily  dispersed 
humus  bodies  are  not  found  in  them. 

These  brown  soils  are  considered  by 
the  great  Russian  authority,  Glinka,  as 
a  variety  in  the  podzol  zone,  but  he,  un¬ 
like  some  pedologists  (soil  experts)  con¬ 
siders  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate 
in  the  parent  soil  essential  to  its  forma¬ 
tion.  He  believes  that  the  brown  soils  of 
Western  Europe  represent  “the  last  stage 
of  the  podzol  type  of  weathering”  and 
that  “they  are  transitory  to  the  more 
southern  yellow  and  red  earths.”  In  the 
light  of  the  Russian  investigations,  later 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  own  soils. 

[Further  articles  on  soils  by  Dr. 
Wheeler  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time. — Eds.] 


Historical  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. 

Why  is  it  that  most  of  us  leave  the 
things  that  are  near  to  go  great  distances 
to  see  things  not  as  old  or  interesting? 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  has  an  especially 
historical  background.  Every  little  village 
has  its  landmarks.  Many  farms  have 
deeds  signed  by  William  Penn.  The  old 
“Horseshoe  Pike”  (now  the  Sproul  High¬ 
way)  which  was  the  road  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia  since  early  days, 
has  the  milestones  still  standing.  The 
Elizabeth  Furnace,  Ephrata,  Lititz  and 
Manheim,  each  rich  in  its  colonial  his¬ 
tory,  are  so  near  to  us  that  we  know 
everything  about  them,  but  forget  all 
about  the  great  part  they  had  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country. 

Every  time  we  go  to  Ephrata  we  pass 
the  large  steep-roofed  buildings  of  the 
Cloister,  with  their  tiny  windows,  stand¬ 
ing  back  of  the  old  cemetery.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  of  especial  interest  to  Ruth,  who 
has  a  flair  for  things  historical.  I  had 
promised  often  to  take  her  through,  but 
plans  seemed  never  to  materialize.  But 


early  one  Saturday  morning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  without  any  plans  whatever.  Ruth 
and  I  snatched  up  the  camera  and  went 
with  a  truckload  of  cantaloupes  to  Eph¬ 
rata.  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  crisp 
and  dewy.  The  rush  to  go,  the  unexpected¬ 
ness  of  it  and  the  leaving  of  all  the  Sat¬ 
urday  work  (which  was  not  at  all  typi¬ 
cal  of  us  Lancaster  County  women)  all 
helped  to  give  more  glamor  to  the  ride. 
It  was  refreshing  to  feel  the  wind  on  my 
face  as  I  left  the  cares  of  every  day  to 
go  adventuring  for  a  little  while. 

We  entered  the  little  iron  gateway  and 
followed  the  footpath  through  the  old 
cemetery  with  its  quaint  and  crumbling 
tombstones,  mostly  inscribed  in  German. 
The  guide  who  lives  in  one  of  the  old 
houses  back  of  the  cemetery  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  anyone  so  early,  but  took 
off  her  dust  cap  and  very  graciously 
showed  us  about  the  place.  It  really  was 
surprising  to  see  how -much  was  left  from 
a  settlement  that  was  started  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  workmanship  is 
marvelous,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  all  their  tools  were  of  the  very 
simplest,  and  the  materials  taken  from 
the  wilderness.  The  Cloister  stands  as  a 
monument  to  what  time  and  patience  and 
perserverance  can  do.  The  Old  Stone 
House  is  dated  1720,  and  in  spite  of  the 
very  few  windows  is  still  occupied.  The 
rest  of  the  buildings  were  of  wood  with 
the  walls  covered  with  hand-split  shingles. 
Of  the  larger  buildings  only  the  Sister 
House  which  is  31/:  stories  high,  and  the 
Saal  or  chapel  to  which  it  is  attached, 
are  still  standing.  A  number  of  the 
smaller  houses  are  still  in  use.  The 
chapel  was  used  until  several  years  ago 
as  a  meeting  house  by  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists. 

The  Sister  House  contains  over  60 
rooms  and  was  divided  into  three  apart¬ 
ments,  the  first  floor  for  the  old  sisters, 


the  second  for  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
third  for  the  young,  because  they  were 
considered  most  able  to  carry  all  their 
provisions  and  wood  and  water  up  the 
little  winding  steps.  Each  floor  had  its 
work-room  and  kitchen,  and  bedrooms 
which  looked  more  like  cells.  The  hall¬ 
ways  are  narrow  little  winding  passages 
not  wide  enough  to  pass  anyone.  The 
doors  are  narrow  and  the  ceilings  low. 
The  latches  were  hand-made  and  polished 
by  use  and  age.  There  was  very  little 
iron  used,  and  the  few  hinges  and  nails 
that  were  used  were  hand-made.  The  iron 
was  brought  from  the  Elizabeth  Furnace 
and  the  little  windows  were  of  Stiegel 
glass  leaded  together. 

Each  tiny  bedroom  had  one  window 
and  two  narrow  benches  with  a  wooden 
block  on  each  for  a  pillow.  These  were 
the  beds,  for  they  believed  that  the  way 
to  Heaven  was  not  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.  They  had  their  regular  hours  for 
work  and  prayer.  Every  night  at  mid¬ 
night  the  sisters  gathered  in  their  work¬ 
rooms  and  prayed  for  an  hour,  then  went 
back  to  their  blanket  and  bed  until  five. 
It  must  have  felt  creepy  threading  their 
way  through  the  dark  narrow  passages, 
and  how  could  they  wake  at  12  with  only 
hour-glasses  for  clocks?  At  one  time 
some  one  suggested  a  bell  to  call  to  wor¬ 
ship  but  the  father  contended  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  punctual. 

Each  kitchen  had  its  fireplace,  and  all 
the  fireplaces  led  to  one  chimney.  The 
fireplaces  were  built  very  well  and  im¬ 
proved  so  as  to  be  very  convenient.  At 
one  side  was  a  built-in  iron  kettle  to  keep 
hot  water,  and  at  the  other  a  little  alcove 
to  serve  as  warming  closets.  The  little 
corner  cupboards  and  closets  with  wooden 
pegs  and  shelves  all  carved  and  beauti¬ 
fully  finished,  but  unpainted,  were  joined 
with  wood  pegs.  The  kitchen  utensils  and 
jars  are  real  museum  pieces.  The  little 
glass  and  china  that  is  there  is  very  rare 
and  antique.  The  pottery  was  made  by 
themselves.  One  jar  is  so  large  it  could 
not  have  been  brought  through  the  door 
so  it  must  have  been  made  right  where 
it  was  needed.  There  were  many  woven 
baskets  used  for  bread-making,  etc.  An¬ 
other  convenience  was  a  tiny  sink  on  each 
floor  hollowed  out  of  sandstone  with  one 
end  narrowed  and  extending  through  the 
wall — a  very  simple  beginning  to  our 
complicated  sinks  of  today,  with  one  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  they  never  clogged. 

The  work-rooms  were  fitted  with  spin¬ 
ning  wheels,  etc.  Each  room  had  its 
work.  One  room  was  a  writing  room 
where  books  were  transcribed  and  orna¬ 
mental  mottoes  or  pen  pictures  for  the 
walls  were  made.  Hundreds  of  volumes 


of  hymn  books  were  copied ;  the  notes 
are  so  accurately  and  neatly  done  that 
they  look  like  engraving.  All  this  was 
done  with  goosequill  pens.  One  room 
had  a  large  loom,  all  of  wood.  In  an¬ 
other  room  is  a  large  clock  that  in  the 
early  days  was  on  the  top  of  a  low 
building.  It  is  almost  200  years  old  and 
is  still  keeping  time.  It  has  only  one 
hand,  showing  the  hour.  Every  room  is 
filled  with  relics  and  every  room  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  marvel.  The  chair  on  which  Wash¬ 
ington  rested  while  visiting  the  Cloister 
would  make  a  pretty  piece  for  any  living- 
room. 

There  is  a  very  low,  narrow  door  from 
the  Sister  House  to  the  Saal  or  chapel 
through  which  the  sisters  passed  to  wor¬ 
ship.  This  was  to  keep  them  meek  and 
lowly,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  narrow 
way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  liter¬ 
ally  they  took  their  religion.  It  was  due 
to  the  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  of 
what  Conrad  Biessel  thought  to  be  right 
that  the  little  republic  in  the  wildernes 
was  begun.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Colony  at  Mill  Creek,  and  in 
studying  the  Bible  he  was  convinced  that 
the  seventh  day  should  have  remained  the 
Sabbath,  and  wrote  a  tract  to  that  effect. 
It  was  because  of  this  that  Conrad  Bies¬ 
sel  had  to  leave  that  colony.  He  lived  as 
a  hermit.  But  others  had  been  convinced 
and  joined  Biessel,  and  in  1728  started 
public  worship  known  as  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists.  The  community  stood  for 
perfect  equality  and  freedom.  ‘  The  New 
Testament  was  their  confession  of  faith, 
their  code  of  laws  and  discipline.  The 
property  belonged  to  the  society.  The 
labor  of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters 
was  common,  but  if  they  wished  to  marry 
they  were  given  a  start  by  the  societv. 
The  society  was  supported  bv  its  own 
grist  mill,  paper  mill,  oil  mill,  fulling  mill, 
farm,  etc.  The  community  thrived,  and 
at  one  time  numbered  almost  three  hun¬ 
dred. 

Conrad  Biessel  was  known  as  the 
spiritual  father.  Other  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  helped  to  make  Ephrata  a  seat  for 
learning.  A  Sabbath  school  was  begun 
in  1738.  Later  a  day  school  or  academy 
was  begun.  Peter  Miller  was  pastor  and 
became  father  after  the  death  of  Biessel. 

In  1745  a  printing  press  was  built.  On 
it  was  printed  the  very  valuable  edition 
of  the  “Mennonite  Martyrs’  Mirror.”  It 
is  said  that  it  took  12  men  two  and  one- 
half  years  to  print  the  edition  of  20 
volumes,  the  type  being  cut  by  hand.  The 
book  consisted  of  1,500  pages  and  was 
bound  with  boards  covered  with  leather 
and  its  corners  covered  with  brass.  My 
grandfather  was  fortunate  in  having  one 
of  these  volumes  passed  on  to  him.  Not 
many  of  the  tracts  and  books  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  remain,  because  before  the  Battle 
of  Germantown  three  wagonloads  of  them 
were  seized  for  cartridges.  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  the  paper  mill  for  paper,  and  not 
finding  any  took  the  books.  The  early 
Continental  money  was  printed  on  this 
press.  After  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
the  society  took  care  of  several  hundred 
wounded  soldiers,  many  of  whom  died  and 
were  buried  on  Mt.  Zion. 

The  chapel  has  many  interesting  things 
to  notice.  One  of  the  curious  things  is 
the  barefoot  marks  that  can  plainly  be 
seen  on  the  timbers  of  the  ceiling.  The 
top  of  the  communion  table,  which  is  the 
full  length  of  the  room,  is  of  one  piece. 
What  a  mighty  tree  it  must  have  been 
made  from  ! 

In  passing  out  through  the  cemeterv 
we  hunted  out  the  tombs  of  Conrad  Bies¬ 
sel  and  Peter  Miller,  which  were  side  bv 
side.  The  flat  stone  of  the  Biessel  tomb 
is  badly  weathered,  but  you  can  still  read, 
if  you  know  the  German,  that  his  natural 
life  was  77  years  and  his  spiritual  life 
52  years.  The  stone  at  Miller’s  tomb  is 
upright,  and  on  his  grave  floats  an  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  for  his  service  to  the  country. 
Ruth  liked  the  story  of  hoiv  he  walked 
all  the  way  to  Philadelphia  to  save  his 
worst  enemy,  then  a  military  prisoner. 
We  also  hunted  tombstones  that  we 
thought  might  belong  to  the  sisters  who 
slept  on  wooden  pillows. 

All  too  soon  was  the  truck  standing 
by  the  gate,  and  back  to  the  twentieth 
century  rush  we  must  go.  As  we  speed¬ 
ed  homeward  we  saw  all  the  good  house¬ 
keepers  finishing  up  their  work,  and  we 
had  not  begun.  But  then  our  work  went 
all  the  faster  to  the  tune  of  our  thoughts 
of  long  ago.  mrs.  R.  c. 


How  the  Home  Chef  Makes 
Apple  Butter 

Thinking  that  there  may  be  some  other 
old  fellows  living  alone  who  might  like  to 
make  some  apple  butter,  i.e..  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  salve,”  and  having  used  my  recipe 
for  some  years,  with  perfect  satisfaction 
and  success,  I  thought  I  would  send  it  to 
you  because  of  the  small  amounts  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  sueess  I  have  had  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  keeping  it. 

I  put  two  gallons  of  cider  in  a  16- 
quart  aluminum  kettle  on  the  stove  in 
the  morning.  Then  I  began  to  cut 
“schnitts,”  that  is,  apples  pared,  cored  and 
quartered.  I  start  with  a  quart  of  water 
in  another  kettle,  and  put  the  “schnitts” 
in  as  fast  as  I  get  them  peeled.  As  soon 
as  the  cider  has  boiled  down  to  about  one 
gallon,  I  put  “schnitts”  in,  that  is,  if 
they  have  cooked  nice  and  soft.  I  use 
aboue  six  to  eight  quarts  of  “schnitts.” 
Then  I  put  in  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
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The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Dept.  1 6  ,  Syracuse,  N.y. 

Independent  Manufacturers  —  Established  1899.  WRITE  TODAY 


allspice  and  a  quarter  teaspoon  of  cloves. 

‘  It  must  be  stirred  pretty  constantly  to¬ 
ward  the  last  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
You  can  cook  it  as  thick  as  you  like  it, 
and  it  will  keep  all  Winter  in  an  open 
crock,  but  I  find  I  like  it  best  put  into 
quart  glass  jars,  does  not  need  to  be 
sealed,  just  covered.  My  last  batch  made 
me  just  10  quarts.  I  shall  be  70  next 
February,  and  make  my  own  bread  also. 

GEORGE  II.  PARKE. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata* 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 

■  Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
|  Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties— Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orohardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

t FRUIT  TREES 

-  SEEDS.  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
4^  Box  1 1  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist* 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs ,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quiility  as 
represented.  OUR  58tli  YEAR.  LAT.ALOG  1  RE. 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  utaarb 

Horseradish 

- -  _  ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Year*  Old— Guaranleed  True  fo  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  (including  Latham  Black- 
berry  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leaning 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In- 
teresting,  descriptive  pi-ice  list  sent  Free.  Wiite 

L..  &  F7  DON D JERO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY 

DDftCITO  Assured  with  onr  strong 
rnurllo  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SPfl 

Make 

Orchards 

PAY 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fomwalt  of  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants  were  wonderful. 

c.  %rXwK£  KryTanp 

3  BEST  COLORS— Pink,  Blue,  and  Red. 

1  pkt.  each  (30c  value)  postpaid  only  lOc. 
Guaranteed  Seeds  — the  Best  that  Grow. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

VV.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  998  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


They  enable  you  to 
really  control  insect 
pests  and  fungus 
diseases.  The  reason 
—uniform  high  pres¬ 
sure,  maintained 
from  beginning  to 
end.  Usetwo  or  more 
spray  lines  if  you  like. 

Automatic  Strainer 
Cleaner  prevents  clogging.  Interchangeable  1 
parts.  Service  orders  filled  within  24  hours. 

Fine  Success  With  Ospraymo 

“Your  spray  outfit  (Junior  Leader)  work¬ 
ed  perfectly.  I  have  been  spraying  trees 
for  25  years,  and  in  that  time  have  used 
many  different  machines  but  have  never 
had  one  that  I  liked  as  well,  as  this  out¬ 
fit.” —  Wm.  H.  Hoar.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  describes  our 
Duplex  and  Triplex  Pumps,  Stainless  Steel 
Pump  Plungers,  Automatic  Safety  Device, 
Machine-Cut  Gears  and  Sprockets  and 
other  Special  Ospraymo  features.  Send  for 
Catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  20  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  SO  Years. 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  sisting,  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  D.  LEACH  -  -  CERES,  N.  Y. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  well  adapted  for  north¬ 
ern  sour  soil.  N.  Y.  State  grown.  Write  for  seed  prices 
and  particulars  ALFRED  W.  BOWEN  -  Hadley,  N.  V. 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

to  call  on  Fruit  Growers  soliciting  orders.  Maloney’s 
Super  Fruit  Trees  are  nationally  known  for  Quick 
bearing,  heavy  yielding  high  quality  fruit.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties.  Ambitious  man  can  earn  big  money.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  details.  Established  50  years.  MALONEY 
BHOS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dept.  E. 
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Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


EARLIER 


Protects  from  frost 
and  insects  — easily 
ventilated. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2,50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . ;••••  1.5(i 

Diet  for  the  Sick . .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1-25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes . 1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc.......  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving . 1.00 

New  Salads . 1.00 

Dainties . 1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes .  .75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


iiurpee’s 

UGardenBook 

■  Describes  all  best  flowers 
fAcc  and  vegetables — Burpee's 
guaranteed  seeds.  Lower  prices. 
Pictures.  Planting  information. 
Write  today  for  free  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
996  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS  GROW 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  snow  is  swirling  across  the  fields 
and  through  the  orchards.  It  is  bitter 
cold  outside  and,  of  all  mornings,  we  had 
a  flat  tire,  which  delayed  the  school  cara¬ 
van  but  they  are  finally  off.  A  few  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows,  remnant  of  the  large  flocks 
which  once  were  considered  such  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  huddle  in  protected  corners,  to  fly 
down  when  dishwater  is  thrown  out,  in 
hopes  of  stray  crumbs.  We  crumble  old 
bread  and  help  out  the  half  frozen  birdies, 
as  they  furnish  about  the  only  Winter 
cheer,  except  hack  in  the  woods  where 
chickadees  congregate. 

It  is  too  cold  to  prune  hut  pruning 
thoughts  come.  I  am  all  through  pruning 
grapes  for  quantity  production,  a  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  three  years  ago  when  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  12-qt.  jumbo  bas¬ 
ket  was  so  popular.  That  practice  has 
resulted  in  a  progressive  weakening  of 
the  vines  and  less  production,  so  now  I 
am  pruning  for  quality  production.  This 
is  done  by  leaving  only  four  new  canes 
to  each  vine,  rwo  on  each  side  and  short¬ 
ening  them  to  not  over  12  buds.  In  some 
cases  I  am  spurring  instead  of  laying 
new  wood,  as  spurring  produces  larger 
bunches  and  more  compact.  The  demand 
from  now  on  will  he  for  table  grapes 
more  than  for  juice  grapes,  as  the  Con¬ 
cord  is  not  a  wine  grape,  although  it  is 
used  to  produce  a  low-grade  wine. 

Here  in  Michigan,  the  schools  are 
closing  and  the  saloons  are  opening,  a 
bad  thing  in  one  way  hut  having  a  po¬ 
tential  factor  for  good  possible.  If  there 
is  one  thing  on  earth  calculated  to  slow 
up  or  halt  the  onward  march  of  progres¬ 
sive  civilization,  it  is  the  return  of  booze 
and  that  may  result  in  good,  as  it  is  now 
evident  that  we  were  going  too  fast,  im¬ 
proving  too  much,  inventing  too  many 
labor-saving  machines  and  thus  throwing 
millions  out  of  employment.  Understand 
please  that  this  is  no  argument  for  or 
against  the  return  of  booze  as  that  is  a 
controversial  subject  in  which  each  one 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  Schools  are 
closing  because  school  treasuries  are 
empty  and  debts  loom  large.  An  example 
is  of  a  nearby  city,  where  the  school 
treasury  contains  $9  and  there  is  a  $10,- 
000  debt,  including  $3,000  in  scrip.  But 
others  are  closing  too,  and  many  more 
will  close  before  long,  unless  something 
is  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  The 
children  play  a  game,  tossing  a  ball,  a 
stick  or  a  dipper  of  water  and  saying : 
“What  goes  up  must  come  down,'’  a 
game  containing  a  world  of  wisdom  which 


TOMATOES 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  market  gardeners 
are  increasing  their  profits  by 
planting  vegetables  and  flowers 
2  weeks  to  a  month  ahead  of 
usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don’t  he  satisfied  with  a 
garden  like  the  other  fellow’s. 
Beat  him  to  it  hy  having 
fresh  vegetables,  and  flowers 
in  full  bloom,  weeks  earlier. 
No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with  the  B-B  Forcer.  Tender  seeds, 
fully  protected,  grow  vigorously. 

B-B  Tomato  Trellises  and  protectors,  Cloth  Plant 
Protectors,  Garden  Flats  and  Craft  Board  Pots;  and 
Flower  Trellises  and  Protectors,  are  also  used  hy 
leading  growers.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  telling  how 
to  grow  better  and  earlier  crops.  Address  Dept.  E. 

BALL-BIDDLE  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


or  creosote  solutions  for  spraying  unless 
you  thoroughly  understand  their  use,  as 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  trees  if  not 
used  rightly.  The  amateur  should  stick 
to  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture. 

A  recent  intensive  study  of  1930  census 
proves  that  apples  and  cherries  have  been 
greatly  overplanted.  The  same  is  true 
of  grapes,  while  pcai's  just  about  hold 
their  own,  and  plums  decreased  to  a  large 
extent.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  fruit-grow¬ 
ers,  for  evidently  we  should  stay  away 
from  apples  and  cherries  but  plant  plums, 
stay  away  from  grapes,  and  plant  more 
pears  of  the  better  varieties.  The  same 
census  report  shows  California  getting 
tivice  as  much  for  a  bushel  of  pears  as 
Michigan,  the  reason  being  that  they  have 
planted  the  better  varieties  such  as  the 
Bose  while  we  have  stuck  to  the  Kieffer. 
Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and 
Bartlett  are  back  numbers  in  quality 
pears  while  such  varieties  as  Sheldon, 
Anjou  and  Seckel  (Duchess,  too)  are 
hardy  salable  any  more  as  quality  pears 
here. 

Nature  has  a  curious  method  for  sur¬ 
vival  of  insect  life  during  our  severe  Win¬ 
ters.  The  bug  stops  eating  but  keeps  on 
excreting  until  nearly  all  the  liquid  is 
out  of  its  body,  and  thus  it  can  stand  a 
very  low  degree  of  cold.  Dry  matter 
never  freezes  you  know.  It  is  only  the 
liquids  which  freeze  and  nature  knows 
that  full  well.  Thus  every  Spring  there 
is  a  new  lot  of  bugs  ready  to  start  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  grand  scale  as  bugs  know  no 
race  suicide.  Some  perpetuate  the  race 
by  eggs  which  endure  over  Winter  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  wax  covering  and  some  bur¬ 
row  deep  into  the  ground  or  hide  in  grass 
clumps  or  weeds. 

It  would  seem  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  brush-grown  rail  fence  would  di¬ 
minish  the  number  of  hugs  hut  it  has  not. 
I  occasionally  come  across  a  rail  fence 
which  stirs  memory’s  cells.  Again  my 
younger  brother  and  I  chase  a  chipmunk, 
as  he  runs  along  the  top  rails;  again  we 
pick  the  luscious  blackberries,  which 
grew  along  those  old  rail  fences;  again 
we  let  down  the  rails  and  drive  old  Brin- 
dle  through.  I  see  Neighbor  White  la¬ 
boriously  cutting  hay  with  a  scythe 
among  the  stumps ;  I  hear  the  music  as 
he  sharpens  his  scythe  with  the  whetstone 
—a  trick  I  never  could  do  without  cut¬ 
ting  my  knuckles.  I  hear  men  boast  of 
how  they  could  bind  wheat  all  day  behind 
the  best  cradler  in  the  town,  and  see  Dad 
flailing  out  his  pitifully  small  crop  the 
time  he  rented  a  farm,  flailing  because 
he  had  no  team  to  hitch  to  the  horse- 
powered  thrashing  machine  with  the  long 
tumbling  rod.  I  tried  a  flail  on  some 
beans  here  on  Long  Acres,  and  nearly 
knocked  my  head  off,  which  taught  me 
respect  for  those  old-timers  who  were  so 
skilful.  They  would  be  hack  numbers 
now,  old  fogies  perhaps,  hut  in  their  day 
they  were  artists  with  the  tools' they  had. 
After  all  the  amount  of  profit  in  a  crop 
depends  not  upon  the  quantity  produced 
but  upon  the  cost  of  production  as  many 
a  corporation  farm  with  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  has  discovered. 

I  would  not  return  to  the  old  way,  the 
new  ones  are  far  better  hut  I  do  treasure 
memories  of  those  days  when  folks  had 
time  to  live,  dipping  hot  maple  syrup  onto 
a  hall  of  snow  and  feasting  on  the  wax, 
the  evening  around  the  sap  pan,  as  the 


our  leaders  never  understand. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  again  calling 
attention  to  my  school  piece  of  recent  .  -  - 

date,  for  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  do  not  wind  howled  outside  the  shanty,  trudging 
break  out  that  way  very  often.  I  must  through  the  deep  snow  to  school,  proud 
mention  it  because  it  brought  such  a  de-  of  my  new  slate  pencil,  with  the  gayly- 
luge  of  letters  it  will  be  next  to  impossi-  colored  hand — precious  memories  these, 
hie  to  answer  them  all  for  some  time.  .  Baby  comes  with  paper  and  pencil  in- 
Thanks,  folks,  all  of  you  who  wrote.  You  sisting  that  I  make  her  a  dog.  Kenny 
may  be  interested  in  the  result  of  those  strums  his  guitar  and  sings  a  raucous 
letters.  One  utterly  condemned,  two  ex-  song  of  Ins  wife  who  went  out  on  a  spree 
plained,  three  suggested  changes,  and  all  while  he  rocked  the  baby,  the  Missus 
the  others  heartily  concurred  in  my  pro-  busy  in  the  kitchen,  peace  and  comfort 
test  and  cited  things  just  as  bad  in  their  on  Long  Acres  despite  the  universal  lack 


schools. 


of  ready  cash. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


L.  B.  BEBER. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
__  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’*  20th  Century  Catalog. 

Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
,  ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Free 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  tl.OO  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

IY  117  Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
r  Zi  f  Tells  How.  Describes 
*  4*  A  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the 
Most  Valuable  New  Va¬ 
rieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


GLADIOLI — 35  large  bulbs  of  unusual  colors  $1.00. 
List  ready.  Firthcliffe  Gardens,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


People  are  already  writing  in  wanting 
to  know  things  about  spraying.  For 
mixed  orchards,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  pears,  such  as  are  so  often  found 
on  grain  or  dairy  farms,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  lime-sulpliur  solution  for 
the  dormant  spray,  that  is  the  spray  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  buds  start.  Mix  it  hy 
using  one  gallon  of  liquid  or  four  pounds 
of  dry,  lime-sulphur  to  eight  gallons  of 
water  and  apply  it  anytime  when  the 
weather  is  not  below  freezing.  A  good 
time  is  in  the  morning  before  the  ground 
thaws.  This  may  he  applied  with  a  hand 
sprayer,  holding  25  gallons,  and  fixed  like 
a  wheelbarrow.  It  may  be  applied  with 
a  barrel  sprayer,  either  hauled  on  a  stone 
boat  or  wagon,  or  you  may  use  a  power 
spray  rig.  I  suggest  the  smaller  rigs  for 
small  orchards.  After  the  buds  swell,  ap¬ 
ply  no  spray  until  after  the  petals  fall, 
then  make  a  mixture  of  one  gallon  of 
liquid  lime-sulphur  or  four  pounds  of  dry 
lime-sulphur,  one-half  pint  of  nicotine 
sulphate — sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
“Black  Leaf  40” — and  1  y2  pounds  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  powder.  Mix  the  ingre¬ 
dients  separately  in  water,  and  make  a 
solution  with  enough  water  to  make  50 
gallons  of  solution.  This  is  a  complete 
insecticide  and  fungicide..  If  you  prefer, 
use  Bordeaux  mixture  in  place  of  the 
lime-sulphur  by  dissolving  four  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate — sometimes  called  blue 
vitriol  or  bluestone — -and  mix  in  eight 
pounds  of  very  fine  lime  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  50  gallons ;  this  for.  all  Summer 
sprays.  If  no  peaches  are  in  the  mixed 
orchard,  IV2  gallons  of  miscible  oil  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  lime-sulphur  for 
dormant  spray.  There  are  oil  sprays  for 

Summer  use,  but  the  amateur  should  use  miscelleaneous 
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Get  ready 
for  the  day 
when  the  frost 
leaves  the 
ground 

PLOWING.  Crops  to  get  in. 
Everything  to  do  at  once. 
That’s  the  way  it  is  in  spring. 

Why  not  get  a  jump  on 
spring  work  hy  putting  your 
Fordson  in  shape  now? 

If  it  needs  the  experience 
of  a  mechanic,  make  sure 
you  get  a  man  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  do  the  joh.  And 
make  sure  the  parts  used 
are  genuine  Fordson  parts. 

Note:  There  is  an  im¬ 
proved  Fordson  tractor.  For 
information  fill  in  blank  be¬ 
low  and  mail  to  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Pleas©  send  m©  descriptive  literature 
about— 

□  The  Improved  Fordson  Tractor 
□  Ports  Price  List  lH  Used  Tractors 

My  name _ 


Post  Office _ 
State _ 


SEED  OATS 

ofJ  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed 
t  orn.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  'of  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MEl.ROSE,  OHIO 


3  \  BURPEE'S  GIAMTZINHIAS 

PHTS 

IO< 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors,  Sear- 


W  let.  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  997  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


GLADIOLUS  Ba.hlias.  Peonies.  Iris, 


H.  M.  GILLET, 


_  Phlox,  etc.  Price  T  ist  Free! 

Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 
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PRIZE  FLOWERS 
and  VEGETABLES 

tfuKLH, 

- with  ■  s 

aules 


OR  good  luck  with 
your  Farm  and  gar¬ 
den  crops,  send  to 
the  “old  reliable” 
seed  house. 

You’ll  grow  giant, 
luscious,  prize- 
uiinning  vegeta¬ 
bles!  Maule’s  Seed 
Book  has  all  the 
leading  varieties  and 
newest  early  strains,  for 
heavy  yield  and  highest 
market  prices.  It  shows 
number  of  days  from  planting  to 
matu rity.  The  best  kinds  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  Maule’s  good-luck  sign. 

You’ll  have  beautiful  ftozoers 

round  your  home— giant,  gorgeous 
blooms  that  bring  lots  of  extra 
money  on  roadside  stands.  You’ll 
get  a  large  pkt.  of  seeds  of  the 
wonderful  new  carnation-flowered 
Marigold  Guinea  Gold,  absolutely 
free  with  your  order! 

Every  price  the  same  as  last 
year,  or  lower — on  both  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Established  in  1877,  Maule’s  Is 
one  of  the  nation ’3  leading  seed 
houses.  Join  the  millions  who 
have  had  good  luck  crops  with 
our  tested,  guaranteed  seeds. 

Write  Today! 


,  WM.  IIEYRY  MAULE 
097  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  Maule's  1934  Seed  Book,  and  vosr 
special  offer  of  finest  flower  seeds  free. 


Name  . 


II-  D.  or  St . 

P,  O.  &  State . . 


Notes  from  Windleswisp 

Since  we  bought  the  16-acre  farm  30 
miles  south  of  Boston,  life  has  been  full 
of  new  interests.  First,  the  matter  of 
tood  supply  has  received  attention.  Many 
crops  cannot  be  produced  and  sold  at  a 
profit,  bt  whatever  can  be  raised  for  food 
for  the  family  is  gain.  Here  in  the  North¬ 
east  where  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
to  buy  western-raised  grain,  the  farmers 
are  once  again  raising  field  corn.  This 
year  there  are  cows  and  pigs  on  farms 
that  have  not  had  them  for  years,  and 
home-grown  grain  for  food. 

.  armers  have  told  me  that  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  raising  crops  for  noth- 
mg.  lb  very  one  around  here  keeps  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  hens,  but  the  margin  of 
profit  is  slight.  So  now  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  through  this  section  to  raise  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  home  use,  and  to  trust 
the  Lord  that  somehow  taxes  and  inter¬ 
est  can  he  met.  Those  with  potatoes 
made  a  tidy  bit  last  August.  There  is 
great  interest  in  home  curing  of  all  kinds 
of  meat.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  kick 
in  seeing  a  cellar  filled  with  food;  it’s 
something  city  people  miss. 

The  thousand  raspberry  plants  are  a 
source  of  anxiety.  They  look  well,  but 
the  vines  grew  late  into  September.  The 
question  is :  Did  the  canes  harden  enough 
to  stand  the  cold?  We've  had  it  down  to 
three  degrees.  The  250  grapevines  look 
husky.  As  I  work  in  the  woodlot  get¬ 
ting  up  the  year's  supply.  I  am  saving 
six-foot  poles  to  which  I  can  tie  the 
grapes  next  season.  The  trellis  isn't  built 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  season. 

.  One  of  the  joys  of  country  life  is  the 
intimate  association  with  the  wild  friends 
of  field  and  forest.  We  have  three  cafe¬ 
terias  :  one  right  back  of  the  house,  one 
at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  another  in 
the  heart  of  the  eight-acre  woodlot.  Birds 
of  all  sorts,  pheasants,  grouse,  rabbits 
and  foxes  have  been  seen  eating.  I  am 
going  to  leave  two  acres  of  the  woodlot 
m  the  swampy  section  absolutely  un¬ 
touched,  so  that  there  will  be  cover  for 
the  pheasants  and  partridge  and  the  song 
birds.  _  The  whole  farm  is  a  sanctuary, 
but  wild  life  needs  the  protection  of  a 
section  where  the  hand  of  man  hasn't 
cleaned  out  everything  to  save  them  from 
danger.  h.  s.  pearson. 

Massachusetts. 
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Sash  Greenhouse  for  Early 
Plants 

Inexpensive  sash  greenhouses  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  hotbeds  for  starting  vegetable 
plants,  according  to  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  ideal 
combination  in  growing  good  plants  is  the 
forcing  or  propagating  greenhouse  and 
the  cold  frame.  In  the  former,  the  seed 
is  sown  and  the  young  plants  are  grown. 
They  are  then  transferred  from  the  forc¬ 
ing  house  and  seedbeds  into  the  cold 
frame,  allowing  the  plants  more  room  to 
develop  and  to  become  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened  before  they  are  set  into  the  field.  A 
greenhouse  made  of  hotbed  sash  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  very  nicely  and  will 
eliminate  the  tedious  labor  connected 
with  hotbed  making  and  operation. 

The  forcing  in  sash  greenhouses  has 
many  advantages  over  the  hotbeds.  It  is 
more  economical  to  furnish  heat  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  than  by  manure;  inside  tem¬ 
peratures  may  be  controlled  more  readily, 
especially  in  the  Spring  when  weather 
conditions  change  suddenly;  the  houses 
are  more  economical  to  operate,  especial¬ 
ly  during  stormy  weather,  because  the 
work  indoors  can  progress  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  heat,  moisture,  and  ventilation 
can  be  controlled  easily ;  and  the  larger 
aiv  space  under  the  glass  means  less 
danger  of  the  plants  being  frosted  during 
severe  weather. 

The  style  of  structure  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant,  whether  an  even  span,  lean-to  or 
two-thirds  span  greenhouse.  The  type  of 
construction  and  the  direction  is  impor¬ 
tant.  An  even-span  sash  greenhouse 
should  always  be  run  north  and  south  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight 
under  the  sash.  The  lean-to  and  the  two- 
thirds  span  greenhouse  should  be  run  east 
and  west,  with  the  longest  side  toward 
the  south.  The  south  side  or  end  should 
also  be  constructed  with  glass.  The  con¬ 
struction  should  be  tight  and  as  airtight 
and  watertight  as  possible.  Provisions 
must  be  made  for  easy  ventilation  as  far 
away  from  the  plants  as  possible,  because 
a  cold  draft  of  air  on  young,  tender 
plants  is  disastrous. 

These  structures  are  heated  by  hot  air 
wood  stoves,  hot  water  or  electricity.  The 
liot-water  system  is  most  popular  because 
temperatures  may  be  readily  regulated, 
especially  during  cold  weather.  Electricity 
is  becoming  popular  where  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaply  and  where  the  structures 
are  tightly  built  to  conserve  heat. 


If  you  want  CLOVER  in  your  SEEDINGS 


AMMO-PHOS*  IT-48-0 

HIGH-ANALYSIS  FERTILIZER 

[now  available  in  granular  form] 

The  most  effective  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid 
on  the  markets  .  .  . 


A  100-POUND  BAG  of  'Ammo-Phos’  11-48-0 

supplies  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  enough  for  an 
acre  of  oats  with  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  left  over 
for  the  clover. 


IOO  LBS. 

'  ; 

HICH  ANALYSIS 
FERTILIZER 

cuA*Awnt*  axaitiis 


16% 

SUPER¬ 

PHOSPHATE 


100  LBS. 
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IOO  LBS. 
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SULPHATE 

Of 

AMMONIA 


*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


YOU'LL  BE  PLEASED  WITH  GRANULAR  'AMMO-PHOS'  11-48-0 

AS  A  PASTURE  FERTILIZER 


For  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  'Aero’  Cyanamid  and  ' Ammo-Phos ‘ 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Tendersweet  Carrots 


•HARRIS  SEEDS 

for  Superior  Vegetables' 

Harris’  Seeds  have  earned  a  reputation  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  finest  vegetables  grown. 

If  you  have  never  seen  our  catalogue,  you  are  missing 
a  really  good  thing.  It  is  different  from  other  seed 
catalogues.  We  write  it  here  on  our  own  farm  where 
we  not  only  grow  many  of  our  seeds,  but  have  exten¬ 
sive  trial  grounds  where  we  grow  all  the  varieties  of 
vegetables  we  sell  and  many  others  besides.  We  know 
how  they  actually  grow,  look  an  I  taste! — 

Do  you  know  these  vegetables  of  outstanding  merit! 

Tendersweet  Carrots 
Tendergreen  Beans 
Delicious  Muskmelons 
Harris’  Double  Yield  Cucumbers 
Harris’  “King  of  the  North”  Pepper 
Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomatoes 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardener’s 
and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moretan  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  27,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

1934  CATALOGUE  HOW Afiacllf 


MALONEY  Guaranteed 
APPLE  TREES 


Who  Knows  This  Bean? 

I  once  had  a  bush  string  bean,  yellow 
as  gold,  shining  like  satin  and  stringless. 
The  pods  were  about  five  to  six  inches 
long  and  three-fourth  inch  wide,  very 
tender.  The  man  who  gave  me  the  few 
seeds  called  them  “Indian  Chief.”  Think¬ 
ing  we  could  get  them  any  time  we  never 
saved  any  seed,  and  since  never  was  able 
to  find  them.  I  believe  they  came  from 
New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Does  anyone 
know  about  them?  j.  e.  lefevke. 

Connecticut. 


Send  for  50th  Anniversary  Catalog. 
Generous  Discounts  on  Early  Order s. 
We  grow  the  Trees  we  sell. 


We  Recommend 
McIntosh 

Maloney’s  delicious  Red  McIntosh  still  lead  for  top 
prices,  and  annual  heavy  bearing.  Maloney’s  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  berries,  grapes  and  roses  are 
beautiful  quality  stock.  Have  you  tried  Maloney 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed? 

Best  paying  new  varieties:  Apple — Medina.  Red 
Rome.  Macoun:  Peach — Golden  Jubilee.  All  upland 
grown  and  hardy.  You  can  buy  Maloney  super  trees 
at  regular  prices. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Costs 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


37  Main  Street 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


“But  how  did  the  police  spot  you  in 
your  woman’s  disguise?”  “I  passed  a 
milliner’s  shop  without  looking  in  at  the 
window.” — Credit  Lost. 


3  BURPEE’S  PETUMIAS 
PKTS 

lot 


3  3  BEST  COLORS— Red.  White,  and  Blue. 
V  1  pkt.  each  (30e  value)  postpaid,  only  10c. 
Guaranteed  Seeds  —  the  Best  that  Grow. 
Burpee's  Carden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  999  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 


THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
Established  tsso 


Published  Weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  333  West  30tb  Street,  New  fork 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $1.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  tl.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

i  -  11  i  _ _ _ 1 _  TA .. ,.  a — - -  I.n  ,)n„UUr  mi  tin  ii»n  mi  II  vvi  n  lro  n-AArl  Otiy  Iqj^C 
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reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Inew- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Of  the  adult  non-fiction  circulated  by  the  library  and 
its  branches  the  past  year,  travel  and  biography,  in  al¬ 
most  equal  numbers,  predominated.  Literature,  poetry, 
essays  and  drama  took  second  place.  Among  the  eliu- 
dren,  the  percentage  of  non-fictioii  read  is  greater  than 
among  adults,  due  partly  to  school  needs  and  partly  to 
the  very  small  children  who  draw  picture  books  ratliei 

than  stories.  ,  ,  . 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  college  people  and 
the  high  school  students  draw  largely  from  the  non¬ 
fiction.  But  this  class  of  reading  matter  is  by  no  means 
neglected  by  the  townspeople.  On  a  recent  evening  the 
librarian  overheard  the  ice  man  recommend  to  a  local 
carpenter,  Jeans'  “Mysterious  Universe,  saying,  That 
book  opened  a  new  world  to  me.”  Meanwhile,  the  milk¬ 
man  had  chosen  Dorsey's  “Hows  and  Whys  ot  Human 
Behavior,”  and  Norman  Thomas’s  “As  I  See  It,  and 
the  janitor  had  drawn  Beard's  “Whither  Mankind. 
That  the  guest  from  the  city  often  comes  in  and  dares 
to  ask  confidently  for  Trotsky’s  “History  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,”  or  Hoover's  “Economic  Lite  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,”  or  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton's  “Everybody  s  Bar¬ 
den,”  or  Ludwig's  “Bismarck,”  and  receives  them,  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  librarian. 

Many  of  our  readers  tell  us  of  the  pleasure  they 
derive  from  State  traveling  libraries.  This  service 
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eight  years  of  clothing  work  she  made  77  articles 
valued  at  $90;  in  five  years  of  food  she  prepared 
1,120  meals,  packed  232  lunch  boxes,  made  1S1 
loaves  of  bread  and  279  dozen  quick  breads;  in  four 
years  of  forestry  sbe  set  out  1,750  trees.  She  now 
owns  several  head  of  dairy  cattle  and  a  flock  of 
White  Wyandottes  as  a  result  of  dairy  and  poultry 
projects.  She  and  a  sister  were  the  first  girls  in 
New  Hampshire  to  take  4-LI  forestry  training. 


is  a  wonderful  boon  to  country  districts,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  open  the  way  to  the  formation  of  more 
small  rural  libraries,  in  the  interest  thus  developed. 
“Great  is  the  gift  that  bringeth  knowledge.” 


FIVE  meetings  and  a  banquet  for  New  Jersey 
dairymen  will  be  held  Thursday,  January  25,  in 
Trenton,  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Week  and 
the  New1'  Jersey  Farm  Show.  This  “Dairy  Day”  will 
begin  with  meetings  of  three  State  dairy  breed  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  morning.  The  Holstein-Friesian  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  New  Jersey,  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Association  of  New  Jersey  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  will  discuss 
problems  pertaining  to  their  particular  breeds.  A 
mass  meeting  of  dairy  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Tren¬ 
ton  War  Memorial  Building  and  will  be  devoted  to 
consideration  of  State-wide  dairy  problems.  J.  W. 
Bartlett,  dairy  husbandman  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  will  open  the  session  with 
a  talk  on  “One-Day  Butterfat  Tests  vs.  Composite 
Samples  as  a  Basis  of  Payment  for  Milk.”  Governor 
A.  Harry  Moore  will  address  the  State’s  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  Thursday  night  at  the  annual  agricultural 
week  dairy  banquet. 

❖ 
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AS  WE  observe  the  cheerful  regularity  with 
which  mosquitoes  and  various  other  insects  are 
on  hand  in  Spring,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that 
cold  does  not  bother  them  much.  The  Government 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  studying  this  matter,  finds 
that  both  heat  and  cold  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
sect  control,  unusually  cold  Winters  in  some  sections, 
and  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  in  others,  prevents  serious  outbreaks  oi  a  num¬ 
ber  of  destructive  insects.  Prolonged  periods  of  in¬ 
tense  cold  wiped  out  broods  of  bark  beetles  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  in  the  West,  and  caused  high  mortality 
among  hibernating  pea  weevils,  so  that  tlie  1933  pea 
crop  in  the  important  Palouse  area  of  Washington 
and  Idaho  was  comparatively  free  from  damage.  The 
Summer  drought  and  heat  in  the  wheat-growing 
areas  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  over  much 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  effectively  checked  two  important 
pests— the  Hessian  fly  in  wheat  and  the  boll  weevil 
in  cotton.  Drought  in  the  Middle  West,  however, 
bad  just  the  opposite  effect  on  another  insect  enemy 
of  small  grains  and  forage  crops.  The  chinch  bug, 
which  thrives  in  dry  weather,  made  increases, 
spreading  even  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  late  Spring  and  unfavorable  planting 
conditions  in  the  early  Summer  in  the  Corn  Belt 
checked  the  European  corn-borer,  which  had  win¬ 
tered  successfully  in  large  numbers.  In  many  places 
the  corn  was  planted  so  late  that  the  stalks  were 
not  large  enough  to  attract  the  moths  when  they 
emerged.  The  weather  continued  to  be  the  farmer’s 
ally  by  turning  very  hot  and  dry  during  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  period  of  the  borer,  thus  causing  the  destruction 
of  large  numbers  of  egg  masses. 


LISTENING  to  the  conversation  of  a  group  of 
women,  one  usually  finds  that  some  of  them 
are  trying  to  reduce  their  weight,  while  others  are 
trying  to  increase  it,  and  all  grow  eloquent  on  the 
subject  to  their  respective  systems.  Some  of  the 
weight-reducing  systems  are  based  on  common 
sense,  while  others  are  attended  by  serious  risk  to 
health  or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  life  itself.  Where  it 
is  desired  to  increase  the  weight  milk  and  eggs 
usually  form  a  large  part  of  tlie  diet.  We  heard  re¬ 
cently  of  a  woman  who  went  to  an  expensive  pri¬ 
vate  sanitarium  for  treatment.  She  had  tried  vari¬ 
ous  systems  for  putting  on  flesh  without  effect,  so 
she  was  held  under  observation  while  an  eminent 
doctor  studied  her.  His  verdict  was  that  all  she 
needed  was  a  liberal  daily  allowance  of  bread  and 
butter — white  bread,  at  least  half  a  loaf,  more  if  sbe 
could  take  it,  each  day — and  no  skimping  on  the 
butter!  We  are  told  that  tlie  woman  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  to  find  she  must  pay  a  doctor  to  prescribe 
bread  and  butter,  but  the  prescription  worked.  This 
doctor  held  that  good  white  bread  was  necessary  in 
a  well-rounded  diet  and  -that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  this  in  our  search  for  foods  that  may  correct  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  faulty  living.  And  think  how  helpful 
a  greater  use  of  everyday  bread  and  butter  may  be 
in  helping  to  dispose  of  that  specter  of  a  surplus ! 


* 


NUMEROUS  reports  have  been  made  that  the 
liog  tax  is  being  taken  quite  generally  out  of 
the  producer,  the  processor  merely  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  tax  from  the  price  he  pays  the  farm¬ 
er  for  tlie  live  hogs.  If  tlie  tax  is  $1  per  hundred, 
for  instance,  and  the  hogs  are  sold  for  $5,  the  buyer 
calmly  deducts  $1  and  gives  the  farmer  $4.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  tax,  which  was  to  help 
tlie  producer.  Refering  to  this,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  says : 

Country  buyers  and  others,  who,  in  settling  with  the 
farmer,  make  a  deduction  for  the  processing'  tax  on 
the  bill  of  sale  are  penalizing  the  farmer  and  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  frustrate  the  declared  policy  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  such 
a  practice  and  farmers  should  refuse  to  sell  to  any 
buyer  who  makes  or  proposes  to  make  any  such 
deductions. 

The  open  market  price  for  live  hogs  is  customarily 
established  by  the  majority  of  persons  who  slaughter 
hogs  and  who  will  pay  the  tax  to  the  government.  They 
pay  the  full  quoted  price  for  the  live  hog  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  pay  the  government  the  processing  tax  out  of  the 
proceeds  from  hog  products. 

Processors,  therefore,  who  deliberately  deduct  the  tax 
from  bids  based  on  the  regular  market  quotations  really 
escape  paying  any  tax  at  all.  The  sum  they  pay  the 
government  is  offset  by  the  deduction  they  make  in  the 
price  they  pay  for  sellers. 

Country  buyers  who  deduct  the  tax  from  the  price 
offered  farmers  and  who  then  resell  the  live  hogs  to 
another  person  or  processor,  simply  are  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  farmer  to  realize  a  larger  profit  than  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  usual  differential  between  the  local 
shipping  point  and  the  main  terminal  market.  This  is 
because  country  buyers  who  do  not  slaughter  hogs  are 
not  required  to  pay  the  processing  tax. 

Name  of  hog  purchasers  following  this  practice,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  particulars  on  individual  cases  should 
be  forwarded  immediately  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Black,  chief  of 
the  corn-hog  section,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Administration  will 
use  all  powers  under  existing  law  to  prevent  fraudulent 
practices  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  processing 
taxes. 

We  recommend  all  who  feel  that  they  are  being 
thus  wronged  to  make  the  facts  known  to  Dr.  Black, 
whether  selling  to  country  buyers  or  to  the  large 
terminal  markets,  where  prices  are  made.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  such  persons  from  deducting  the 
tax  before  establishing  the  price. 


* 


* 


MOST  visitors  to  the  New  England  States  are 
familiar  with  the  library  buildings  that  seem 
to  be  scattered  throughout  the  rural  sections.  The 
building  is  usually  small  but  substantial,  neat  and 
well-kept,  and  sometimes  it  is  almost  as  isolated 
from  near  neighbors  as  the  average  farmhouse.  Yet 
it  ministers  to  an  extensive  district,  and  is  alw-ajs  a 
center  of  cultural  activities.  The  Department  of 
Sociology  of  the  Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs, 
has  recently  issued  “The  Mansfield  Center  Library : 
A  Case-study  of  the  Library  in  a  Rural  New  Eng¬ 
land  Town,”  by  Elsie  G.  Marsh.  The  history  here 
given  will  be  found  helpful  and  inspiring  to  those 
endeavoring  to  extend  library  activities,  especially 
as  regards  problems  of  organization  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  Regarding  the  class  of  reading  that  interests 
the  patrons  of  this  Connecticut  library,  we  are  told : 


CONNECTICUT  Agricultural  Commissioner  01- 
cott  F.  King  has  arranged  for  a  radio  program 
entitled  “Rural  Review,”  through  station  WTIC,  to 
be  heard  at  midday  every  Thursday,  12  :15  to  12 :30. 
Elliott  H.  Platt,  director  of  publicity  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  at  Hartford,  is  in  charge  of  the  program,  will 
introduce  the  speakers  each  week,  and  make  such 
announcements  as  may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  various  phases  of  Connecticut  agriculture.  The 
program  will  be  informational  in  character  on  topics 
of  timely  interest  to  the  rural  people  of  Connecticut. 
While  the  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  talks  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  be  delivered  by  men  and  women  who  have  a  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  many  rural  problems  which  do 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department. 
If  enough  interest  is  shown  in  these  programs  to 
have  them  continued,  the  various  State  departments, 
experiment  stations,  heads  of  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  and  leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  agricultural 
endeavor,  will  be  invited  to  participate  and  briefly 
explain  how  they  fit  into  the  rural  picture.  The  de¬ 
partment  w^ants  the  public  to  feel  that  the  “Rural 
Review”  program  is  theirs  and,  if  they  have  any 
speaker  whom  they  would  like  to  hear  who  has  an 
important  message  for  rural  Connecticut,  they  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  department  so  that 
it  may  arrange  a  place  on  the  program.  The  depart¬ 
ment  would  also  appreciate  receiving  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  program  might  be  improved. 


(('T'HB  Farmer  is  Doomed,”  is  the  title  of  a 

J.  i 


pamphlet  now  going  the  rounds.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  much  its  writer  knows  about  farm¬ 
ing,  but  aie  reminded  of  an  incident  where  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  welcoming  its  new  preacher,  whose 
face  was  Somewhat  thin.  One  robust  member  re¬ 
marked  on  this  rather  tactlessly,  at  which  the 
preaches  said :  “O,  I  have  buried  many  a  big  husky 
brother  like  you.”  If  the  farmer  is  “doomed,”  every¬ 
one  else  surely  is,  but  we  have  no  thought  of  such 
eventuality.  Farmers  and  farming  have  their  ups 
and  downs,  largely  because  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  farm  them,  and  the  bedevilment  of  politicians, 
but  we  have  faith  in  better  things  to  come.  The 
farmers  themselves  will  see  to  this  eventually. 


Brevities 


“The  Farm  Woman  in  Business,”  page  22. 

Anyone  may  talk  a  lot  without  really  saying  very 
much. 

Total  loans  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
October  31  wrere  $1 ,8 < 0,444, 000 — some  debt. 

A  check  of  100.000  air  passengers  during  the  year 
showed  that  less  than  5  per  cent  had  any  touch  of  “air 
sickness,” 


“Inedible  grease”  to  the  amount  of  21,000,000 
pounds,  from  the  government  pig  marketing  program, 
has  been  sold  -at  around  2%  cents  per  pound. 


Ttmber  wolves  have  reappeared  in  the  Adirondack 
section  of  New  York.  The  Conservation  Department 
is  arranging  for  trapping  and  shooting  the  animals. 


SOMETHING  of  a  record  in  4-H  home  economics 
work  has  been  made  by  Norma  Nichols,  18,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  earned  her  board  and  room 
while  attending  school  during  the  past  year,  because 
of  her  4-H  training  in  foods.  She  has  been  enrolled 
in  4-H  club  work  for  10  years,  completing  31  differ¬ 
ent  activities  in  food,  canning,  forestry,  dairying, 
clothing,  gardening,  poultry-raising,  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  projects.  During  the  past -year  while  working 
for  her  board  and  room,  she  prepared  4S7  meals, 
packed  82  lunch  boxes,  made  113  loaves  of  bread, 
and  did  2,098  hours  of  housework.  In  six  years  of 
canning,  she  canned  over  500  jars  of  pioducts;  in 


Science  figures  that  the  average  human  body  con¬ 
tains  enough  lime  to  whitewash  a  hencoop,  and  enough 
sulphur  to  free  a  small  dog  of  fleas — worth  thinking 
about  when  one’s  bump  of  self-conceit  is  getting  too 
large. 


A  really  worth-while  book  is  Di*.  U.  P.  Hedrick's 
“History  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York,” 
which  may  be  had  from  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  cost,  $3,  plus  postage.  It  weighs 
about  three  pounds. 


On  Christmas  Eve  the  snowdrops  were  poking 
through  the  ground  in  a  Northern  New  Jersey  garden. 
Two  days  later  they  were  covered  with  a  foot  of  snow, 
and  five  days  later  the  temperature  dropped  to  four 
degrees  below  zero.  We  are  grateful  for  the  snow  mulch. 


One  of  our  readers  asks  for  information  about  pars¬ 
ley  tea  used  as  a  home  remedy  in  some  sections.  How 
strong  is  the  infusion  used?  With  a  good  many  herb 
teas  the  nearest  we  get  to  exact  measurements  is  the 
advice  to  take  a  handful  of  the  herb,  steeped  in  as  much 
boiling  water  as  you  think  you  may  need. 
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A  New  Burden  for  Milk 


A  Model  Milk  Report  Ohio  Milk;  Eggs  and  N  R  A 


ANEW  amendment  to  the  State  milk  code  is  fore¬ 
cast  in  a  statement  from  Albany.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  grades  of  milk  will  be  revised,  to 
take  effect  July  1  next.  Milk  now  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  grade  A  will  be  classed  as  grade  B 
raw.  The  requirements  for  grade  A  raw  are  de¬ 
fined  as  follows : 

1. — Bacterial  count  not  exceeding  10,000. 

2. — Laboratory  examination  of  all  milk  handlers. 

3. — Bacterial  count  weekly. 

4. — Veterinary  examinations  of  herds  quarterly. 

5. — Herds  free  from  Bang’s  disease. 

0. — Cap  covering  the  pouring  lip  of  the  bottle. 

7. — Permits  issued  only  upon  certification  of  the  State 
Health  Department. 

Plants  bottling  pasteurized  milk  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  raw  milk  after  January  1,  1935. 

Pasteurization  of  all  milk,  except  grade  A  raw  and 
certified  will  be  required  in  all  cities  of  more  than 
15.000  population. 

Just  why  the  State  Health  Bureau  should  decide 
to  impose  new  and  needless  and  expensive  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  milk  industry  at  this  time  is  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  many  producers  and  consumers  of  milk 
in  New  York  State.  It  is  only  about  a  year  ago 
since  the  sale  of  loose  milk  was  banned  in  New 
York  City.  This  regulation  imposed  an  increase  of 
from  two  to  four  cents  a  quart  for  nearly  one-half 
the  family  consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop  in  the 
consumption  of  milk. 

There  may  be  justification  for  the  pasteurization 
of  milk  in  large  cities,  shipped  long  distances  and 
requiring  from  two  to  four  days  for  delivery  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  the  opinion  of  many  doctors  and  health 
specialists  no  such  requirement  is  justified  in  country 
communities  where  fresh  clean  milk  may  be  de¬ 
livered  within  a  few  short  hours  of  milking.  It  is 
conceded  that  pasteurizing  destroys  the  most  vital¬ 
izing  quality  of  milk.  It  renders  the  milk  less  di¬ 
gestible,  less  easily  assimilated  and  in  short  a  less 
valuable  article  of  food.  If  fed  to  children  without 
adding  substitutes  for  the  vitamins  destroyed  by 
cooking  it  causes  serious  ailments.  Country  house¬ 
wives  understand  these  things.  They  prefer  the  new 
fresh  milk  from  the  neighboring  farms. 

If  milk  fresh  from  the  farms  is  a  danger  to  the 
people  of  a  city  of  10,000  population,  by  what  magic 
does  it  become  safe  for  a  city  of  15,000  people?  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  distributing  dealers  would 
not  be  concerned  with  the  trade  in  small  communi¬ 
ties,  but  the  regulation  seems  inconsistent  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  increasing  regula¬ 
tions  add  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  In  some 
cases  they  add  to  the  cost  of  distributing  it,  and 
in  no  case  has  there  ever  been  any  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  paying  the  farmer  for  the  extra  cost  of 
production.  Consumers  prefer  this  fresh  milk  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm.  The  farmer  increases  his  in¬ 
come  by  delivering  direct  to  the  local  consumer.  This 
trade  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  destroyed. 
The  more  milk  is  consumed  in  these  local  markets 
the  less  will  be  the  surplus  in  the  metropolitan 
markets. 

If  farm  organizations  and  the  farm  home  bureaus, 
and  up-State  leagues  of  consumers  will  put  up  a 
fight  against  this  new  regulation  they  should  yet  be 
able  to  defeat  it  before  it  goes  into  effect. 


A  New  Type  of  Farm  Community 

THE  Jersey  Homestead,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a 
corporation  which  took  title  to  1,000  acres  of 
land  near  Clarksburg,  N.  J.,  during  the  last  days  of 
the  old  year  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  farm 
community  for  the  Jewish  needle  workers  of  New 
York,  Newark  and  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  is  that  each  applicant  will  be  provided 
with  a  home,  including  an  acre  of  land,  to  cost 
about  $1,S00.  Within  the  community  a  philanthropic 
Jewish  society  will  construct  shops  to  provide  whole 
or  part-time  work  for  members  of  the  settlement. 
The  working  member  will  be  expected  to  invest  $500 
out  of  earnings  to  qualify  the  members  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  enterprise.  The  enterprise  is  to  be 
operated  on  a  co-operative  plan,  and  the  earning  is 
expected  to  enable  members  to  own  the  home  within 
20  years. 

The  government  has  promised  the  enterprise  a 
loan  of  $500,000,  and  a  loan  of  $100, 000  has  already 
been  granted.  The  government  will  supervise  the 
construction  to  commence  about  March  1.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  homes  and  work  for  200  needle- 
workers.  This  is  intended  to  be  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  settlements  to  be  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  provisional  commission  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Jewish  farm  settlements.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  members  will  produce  food  on  the 
land  to  supply  at  least  their  own  needs. 


SHEFFIELD  Farms  Producers’  Association  fur¬ 
nishes  the  following  full  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  of  the  milk  sold  during  the  month  of  November : 

Percent  Base  Price 


Class  1— Milk,  fluid  consumption,  N.  Y .  62.072  $2,305 

Class  1A— Milk,  fluid  consumption,  N.  J .  7.963  1.110 

Class  2A — Cream,  fluid  consumption  .  19.963  1.56957 

Class  2B — Plain  whole  condensed . 038  1.76957 

Class  2C — Milk,  fresh  and  storage  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  for  ice  cream  in  N.  Y.  C . 211  1.46957 

Class  2D — Milk,  fresh  and  storage  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  for  ice  cream  outside  N.  Y.  C.  1.604  .86457 

Class  2E — Fresh  and  storage  cream  for  cream 

cheese  . 712  .86457 

Class  3 — Evaporated  milk  and  soft  cheeses . 352  1.24518 

Class  4A— Butter  .  7.085  .77571 

Class  4B — American  cheese  . . .  .73724 


100.000 

Gross  Blended  Price,  per  100  lbs . $1.99525 

Differentials:  1. — Administrative  expense: 

(a)  Association  dues  . $0,005 

(b)  Services  to  Producers  Association . 0225 

2. — Surplus  service  . 0457—  $0.0732 


Price  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone . $1.92 

The  $1.99525  at  the  bottom  of  the  price  column 
is  the  gross  blended  price  for  100  lbs.  of  milk.  The 


deductions  are  itemized  in  the  amount  of  .0732  per 
100  lbs.,  leaving  $1.92  net  to  the  producer  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk. 

In  this  statement  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  suspicion  of  the  producer.  The  story  is  com¬ 
plete  in  the  plain  figures. 


Edward  F.  Dibble 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  president  of  the  Edward  F.  Dib¬ 
ble  Seedgrowers,  Inc.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
founder  of  this  company,  passed  away  on  December  25, 
1933. 

He  was  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  67  years  ago  and  was 
graduated  from  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N. 


Edieard  F.  Dibble 


Y.,  in  1883.  Born  and  raised  as  a  farmer,  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  management  of  his  farms,  after  his 
graduation.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  several 
farms,  which  he  had  always  personally  managed.  Mr. 
Dibble  loved  the  open  country  and  early  affiliated  with 
farm  organizations.  His  leadership  became  apparent  at 
an  early  age.  He  knew  farmers’  problems. 

In  1891  he  moved  to  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
an  enterprise,  which  became  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  village.  In  1902  this  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  and 
since  that  time  Mr.  Dibble  has  been  its  president. 

Under  his  dynamic  leadership  he  built  up  one  of  the 
largest,  strictly  mail-order  farm  seed  businesses  in 
America.  Ilis  motto  has  always  been  “Farm  seeds  and 
farm  seeds  only,  one  grade  and  that  the  best  obtainable, 
at  the  lowest  prices,  consistent  with  the  highest  possible 
quality.” 

He  was  always  ready  to  give  of  his  time  to  local, 
State  or  national  affairs.  The  memories  of  this  loyal 
friend  will  be  an  inspiration  to  his  colleagues  who  carry 
on  the  business. 

Mr.  Dibble  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Dorothy  Stuart 
Dibble;  a  son,  Edward,  two  granddaughters,  Jane  and 
Jacquelyn  of  Rochester,  daughters  of  a  son,  Harold  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  died  three  years  ago. 


The  Cleveland  milk  code  went  into  effect  January 
1.  The  price  to  consumers  in  Cleveland  is  10c  a  quart, 
delivered  to  homes.  The  cash  and  carry  price  at  stores 
is  9c.  Producers  are  to  get  $1  per  100  "lbs.  for  Class  1, 
3.5  per  cent  milk  to  be  used  in  fluid  form,  and  $1.30 
for  Class  2.  A  base  shipment  will  be  fixed  for  each 
producer.  All  milk  produced  in  excess  of  the  “base” 
allotment  will  be  surplus  to  be  paid  for  under  individual 
agreement  with  distributors.  If  any  producer  can  see 
a  profit  in  milk  at  these  prices  he  is  more  optimistic 
than  I  am. 

Maybe  this  NRA  business  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  farmers  in  the  East  in  the  long  run,  but  to  date  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  working  to  our  disadvantage. 
Milk  and  eggs  are  our  money  products  here  in  Ohio 
now  and  both  are  being  sold  at  considerably  below  cost 
of  production.  The  NRA  and  “code”  business  has  at 
the  same  time  compelled  us  to  pay  about  double  for 
many  things  what  we  did  before  the  code  business 
started.  I  do  not  want  to  jfidge  hastily,  but  I  am  be- 
ginnmg  to  wonder  when  these  benefits  are  going  to  be¬ 
gin  tor  the  farmer  and  dairyman  in  this  part  of  the 

L.  tv.  ALLEN. 


An  Evening  Before  the  Fireplace 

As  I  sit  here  tonight  with  the  thermometer  at  10  be¬ 
low  zero,  to  which  it  has  risen  from  22  below,  a  stiff 
breeze  blowing  outside  makes  me  think  of  my  Latham 
red  raspberries,  and  wonder  whether  or  not  they  will 
survive  the  severe  cold.  They  are  a  rather  hardy  va¬ 
riety,  but  I  understand  that  they  do  freeze  back  in  iust 
such  conditions.  They  are  well  banked,  but  of  course 
this  does  not  protect  the  stalks.  The  strawberries  are 
covered  with  coarse  manure,  and  I  have  no  fear  for 
them.  \\  ith  the  furnace  and  kitchen  fire,  which  has 
been  kept  going  all  night,  and  the  open  fireplace  aglow 
we  are  fairly  comfortable.  Mark  loves  to  tend  the 
open  fire  and  sees  to  it  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wood  on  hand.  He  even  takes  his  sled  and  goes  to  the 
woods  after  pine  stumps,  which  make  the  best  kind  of 
fuel  for  this  purpose,  for  they  are  full  of  pitch  and 
make  an  excellent  blaze,  giving  out  considerable  heat 
\\e  often  put  out  the  lights  and  watch  the  leaping 
flames  spring  upward  or  perhaps  emerging  from  a  tiny 
crevice  or  knot  hole  circling  and  twisting  until  it  final¬ 
ly  vanishes,  leaving  us  the  heat  it  has  created  by  its 
beautiful  display  of  light.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  soot 
or  smoke  that  has  accumulated  on  the  fire  brick,  which 
will  sometimes  get  afire  and  burn  in  a  tiny  streak,  seem- 
mgly  about  the  width  of  a  pin  darting  aimlessly  here 
and  there  going  in  no  particular  place  or  direction. 
\\ouId  some  reader  tell  me  just  what  it  is  that  burns  in 
this  soot  or  smoke  as  I  call  it? 

This  is  always  very  cheerful  and  an  ideal  place  to 
enjoy  an  evening's  comfort,  but  again  reminds  me  of 
the  happier  days  that  can  never  again  return.  Mark 
whispers  m  my  ear  if  he  should  get  the  marshmallows. 
(We  are  to  have  toasted  marshmallows  tonight.)  The 
names  have  died  down  and  there  is  a  good  bed  of  coals 
just  right  for  toasting.  An  old-fashioned  bread  toaster 
which  holds  about  a  dozen,  is  used.  When  done  on  one 
side  they  are  rolled  over,  and  so  on  until  done.  411  of 
us  like  them,  especially  Mark.  He  thinks  he  could 
easily  eat  them  as  fast  as  I  can  toast  them  which  mav 
be  true.  After  the  marshmallow  appetite  has  been  at 
least  partly  satisfied,  and  the  hour  hand  points  towards 
11,  it  is  time  we  were  all  in  bed.  A  good-sized  hard¬ 
wood  chunk  is  put  on  the  coals  which  will  burn  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night,  and  leave  a  few  live  coals,  which 
are  easily  kindled  for  the  coming  day. 

By  glancing  at  the  thermometer,"  although  frost  al¬ 
most  completely  covers  the  window  pane,  I  see  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  gradually  rising,  which  I  think  all  of  us 
will  appreciate.  The  children  often  speak  of  the  little 
birds  in  the  bitter  cold,  and  wonder  how  they  can  live 
No  doubt  many  do  perish  in  these  Winter  storms.  The 
children  have  gone  to  bed  and  I,  too,  will  soon  retire, 
perhaps  to  dream  of  the  marshmallows  toasting  or  of 
some  bygone  days,  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  alarm 
and  find  myself  snugly  tucked  under  the  covers.  Next 
morning  the  mercury  is  nearly  up  to  32  degrees  above. 
Hie  chores  are  finished  and  Mark  is  still  asleep.  Elsie 
and  A I’iolet  are  getting  breakfast,  cars  are  passing  bv. 
and  things  seem  to  be  back  to  normal.  A  big  flock  of 
crows  are  across  the  road  on  some  corn  in  the  shock 
evidently  in  search  of  their  breakfast.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  have  awakened.  I,  too,  must  get  the  car 
out  and  replenish  some  things  that  have  nearly  been  de¬ 
pleted.  It  is  only  two  days  before  the  New  Year.  We 
will  have  a  quiet  day  here  at  home,  perhaps  sitting  up 
to  enjoy  the  lovely  midnight  programs  on  the  air,  to 
welcome  the  New  Year,  1934.  as  a  better  year  to  bring 
prosperity  and  cheer  to  everybody  throughout  our  great 
country.  F.  H.  u. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau  shows  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  farmers  as  follows:  303  dairy,  351  poultry, 
5<  sheep  and  46  swine;  653  farmers  are  enrolled  in 
spray  information  service  and  other  fruit  projects;  409 
visits  were  made  to  fruit  farms  and  78  days  were  de- 
voted  to  fruit  work.  A  fruit  specialist  from  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  spent  2S  days  here.  There  were 
o()  fruit-growers’  meetings  and  1,929  people  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Features  of  fruit  programs  included  spray  in- 
tormation  service ;  demonstrations  of  pruning,  control 
of  insect  posts  and  diseases,  fertilizing ;  market  report- 
mg;  package  standardization;  marketing  and  storage 
helps;  farm  management;  soil  utilization  surveys,  etc 
There  were  41  visits  made  relating  to  crop  and  farm 
management.  On  December  13  instructions  in  pruning 
fruit  trees  were  given  in  Kinderhook,  Greenport  and 
Germantown. 

The  county  veterinarian’s  report  shows  that  241  herds 
were  tested  this  year.  There  were  4,094  cattle  in  the 
herds  tested ;  113  herds  wer  accredited  and  21  were  re¬ 
acting  ;  58  reactors  were  found ;  62  initial  tests  made. 

Last  month  “Sweetie,”  a  grade  Holstein  cow  of  East 
Chatham  (that  led  the  Columbia  County  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Jbutterfat  last  year)  was  ahead.  She  pro¬ 
duced  1,5  ro  lbs.  of  milk  of  4.9  per  cent  milk  making  a 
total  of  7  i  .2  lbs.  of  fat.  Pontiac  De  Kol  in  same  herd 
(that  was  high  cow  for  milk  and  fat  the  preceding 
month)  led  with  milk  this  time  with  1,779  lbs.  of  milk 
62.3  lbs.  of  fat.  The  next  highest  was  “Glorianna,”  of 
Gallatin,  who  gave  1,758  lbs.  of  milk,  63.3  lbs.  of  fat. 

Sleet  storms  made  State,  county  and  town  highwavs 
quite  dangerous  this  week;  the  sleet  froze  to  the  roads 
and  made  an  entire  icy  road.  Without  chains  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  at  all  and  even  then  traveling  had 
to  be  done  carefully.  Several  cars  went  off  the  roads 
and  overturned.  Many  ears  were  left  in  various  places 
and  persons  finished  their  trip  on  foot,  to  call  for  their 
cars  later  when  roads  were  safer.  E.  A.  H 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


As  Ye  Sow 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  past  several  years  have  shown 
fluctuations  and  conditions  which  were 
not  in  line  with  normal  periods.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  the  years  which  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  effect  on  our  present-day 
livestock  markets.  An  examination  ot 
underlying  factors  and  their  influence  on 
our  hog  market  present  some  interesting 
and  valuable  considerations.  September, 
1028,  was  the  high  spot  of  the  last  five- 
year  hog  market  period,  with  a  $12. bo 
top.  The  next  year’s  top  for  fat  hogs  was 
811.75.  In  1930  it  had  declined  only 
75  cents.  The  1029  top  was  paid  m 
March,  and  the  1930  top  in  September. 
The  highest  market  price  in  1931  was 
about  88,  paid  in  January.  From  then 
on  the  market  declined  until  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  the  top  for  fat  hogs  was 
onlv  $4.15.  However;  it  was  not  until 
April.  1932.  that  the  hog  market  dropped 
below.  $4  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a-  century,  during  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1933  best  graders  had 
dipped  as  low  as  $3.25.  with  many  pre¬ 
dicting  a  $2  top  in  early  1934.  To  the 
latter  price  those  under  the  corn-hog 
plan  could  add  $5  per  head.  . 

The  general  depression  was  not  rapid 
in  its-  effect  on  the  hog  market.  General 
commodity  prices  were  lowered  materially 
in  1929.  while  the  hog  market  held  up 
well  until  over  a  year  later.  This  may 
have  had  the  adverse  effect  of  causing 
prices  to  go  so  extremely  low  when  they 
did  drop.  It  also  suggested  that,  the  hog 
market  reflects  general  economic  condi¬ 
tions  more  slowly,  and  more  accurately 
than  other  markets. 

Price  Movements  and  Factors 

There  appear  to  he  three  fairly  dis¬ 
tinct  movements  which  govern  or  regu¬ 
late  the  price  of  live  hogs.  They  are: 
(1)  Trend  movements;  (2)  seasonal 
movements,  (3)  cyclic  movements.  Trend 
movements  showed  a  steady  advance  from 
1921  to  1925.  However,  based  on  the 
price  index  of  what  the  dollar  will  buy, 
all  during  the  period  mentioned  the  rela¬ 
tive  economic  position  of  the  hog  pro¬ 
ducer  was  little  changed.  Seasonal 
movements  are  not  as  irregular  as  might 
at  first  be  thought.  Examining  the  aver¬ 
age  Chicago  price  for  the  past  several 
years  shows  there  is  usually  a  decline  in 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring,  with  a  Fall 
rise  beginning  frequently  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  followed  by  a  drop  when  heavy 
receipts  of  Spring  pigs  begin  to  arrive. 
Cyclic  movements  show  that  during  the 
last  25  years  the  up  and  down  swings  in 
hog  prices  have  occurred  with  about 
three-year  intervals  between  the  highs 
and  lows. 

Periodic  gluts  and  decreases  in  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  raised  are  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  selling  handicap  to  profitable  pork 
production.  Such  periods  are  almost  di¬ 
rectly  influenced  by  the  hog-corn  ratio, 
because  when  the  price  of  hogs  is  high 
in  relation  to  corn  there  is  an  increased 
tendency  for  many  to  raise  more  hogs 
with  resultant  overproduction.  This  sur¬ 
plus  causes  a  decline  in  price,  breeding 
operations  are  then  reduced  and  the 
price  goes  to  relatively  high  levels  again. 

The  price  of  hogs  is  ultimately  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  price  which  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  for  pork  and  pork  prod¬ 
ucts.  Consumer  demand  is  influenced  by 
about  five  basic  factors.  These  are :  (1) 
Price  of  substitute  products,  (2)  general 
business  conditions,  (3)  storage  holdings, 
(4)  pork  exports  or  foreign  demand,  (o) 
increase  in  population. 

IIog-Corn  Ratio 

Against  all  these  demand  factors  is 
balanced  the  single  factor  of  supply..  It 
is  therefore  the  most  important  item 
regulating  price.  The  existing  hog-corn 
ratio  is  usually  given  consideration,  by 
producers,  especially  in  the  Middle  M  es.t, 
where  about  80  per  cent  of  our  domestic 
pork  is  raised.  A  liog-corn  ratio  means 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  necessary 
to  equal  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  hogs  in 
value.  During  the  past  25  years  the 
amount  so  required  was  about  11.4  bush¬ 
els,  so  it  is  the  figure  usually  assumed 
for  a  so-called  normal  ratio.  The  ratio 
influences  the  number  of  gilts  that  are 
retained  and  bred,  and  later  the  number 
of  brood  sows  marketed. 

The  hog-corn  ratio  for  any  certain 
date  does  not  affect  the  receipts  of  hogs 
for  the  same  approximate  date.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  existing  ratio  does  not  exert 
an  important  market  influence  until  from 
10  to  15  months  later.  This  interval  is 
known  as  the  “time  lag.”  It  represents 
the  time  necessary  for  increased  breed¬ 
ing  operations  and  the  resultant  litters 
to  attain  marketable  weights.  The  “time 
lagged”  receipts,  for  the  past  several 
years,  indicate  such  receipts  are  not  in¬ 
creased  as  much  by  a  favorable  ratio  as 
they  are  decreased  by  an  unfavorable  one. 
Most  breeders  consider  only  the  existing 
ratio  and  not  its  probable  effect,  on  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  fat  hogs  when  their  increased 
pig  crop  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

Breeder  Classification 
In  deciding  number  of  gilts  and  sows 
to  retain  and  breed,  all  hog  producers,  in 
some  manner,  consider  price.  Based  on 
their  analysis  they  are  logically  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  Those,  who  ma¬ 
terially  expand  breeding  operations  when 
existing  prices  and  ratios  are  favorable; 
(2)  those  who  expand  breeding  opera¬ 


tions  when  existing  prices  and  ratios  are 
unfavorable;  (3)  those  who  maintain 
fairly  steady  production,  and  adhere  to 
this  program  regardless  of  price. 

The  first  class  probably  includes  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  American  pork  pro¬ 
ducers.  Due  to  the  “time  lag”  factor 
the  majority  of  these  hogs  are.  sold  on  a 
low  or  declining  market.  Basically  they 
are  the  principal  cause  of  the  cyclic  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  hog  prices. 

Those  in  the  second  class,  have  most 
of  their  hogs  to  sell  on  a  rising  or  top 
price  market,  because  their  expansion 
was  made  at  a  strategic  time.  When 
many  are  rushing  into  larger  production 
they  have  surplus  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
They  also  usually  consider  seasonal 
swings,  and  plan  farrowing  dates  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Producers  of  the  third  class  have  the 
advantage  of  always  being  ready  for  a 
price  rise.  They  are  also  able  to  take 
advantage  of  seasonal  swings,  maintain 
a  fairly  steady  comparative  income  even 
during  low-priced  years,  and  can  also 
plan  yearly  work  with  a  reasonably  fixed 
overhead. 

Obviously  the  ideal  condition  would  be 
a  controlled  number  of  hogs  marketed 
yearly  and  monthly  in  accordance  with 


made  in  the  commission  business,  and 
that  they  should  share  in  them. 

Direct  Buying 

This  problem  presents  probably  the 
most  unusual  paradox  that  has  occurred 
in  livestock  marketing.  During  the  past 
few  years  in  my  trips  to  the  “corn  belt” 
1  have  observed  this  system  in  operation, 
and  seen  it  grow  to  where  approximately 
half  the  receipts  on  the  Chicago  market 
are  direct.  The  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
system  is  that  practically  every  one 
seems  to  be  against  it,  particularly  many 
of  the  producers.  The  sincerity  of  this 
attitude  might  logically  be  questioned 
as  refusal  to  sell  direct  would  result  in 
instant  curtailment  of  the  practice. 
However,  even  though  this  is  obviously 
realized,  the  principal  factor  in  its  per¬ 
petuation  is  its  convenience,  particular¬ 
ly  for  the  relatively  small  producer.  In 
general  livestock  men  at  the  centeral 
western  experiment  stations  feel  it  works 
to  the  detriment  of  pork  producers.  How¬ 
ever.  some  feel  it  has  also  reached  its  ap¬ 
proximate  high  level  and  will  probably 
have  a  gradual  future  decline. 

Some  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  it  are  that  only  the  better  grades 
of  hogs  are  bid  on  direct,  with  little  or 
no  competition  in  the  field.  Such  bids 
are  determined  by  prices  quoted  on  the 
terminal  markets  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  on  hogs  of  at  least  a  slightly 
inferior  grade,  because  most  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  are  purchased  direct.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  our  terminal  mar- 
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South  is  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to 
use  softening  feeds,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaply,  and  accept  the  lower  price, 
or  attempt  to  produce  a  firm  carcass  with 
a  higher  feed  expense.  Many  pork  pro¬ 
ducers,  especially  in  the  peanut-growing 
sections,  are  taking  the  lower  price  and 
say  it  yields  them  the  greatest  return. 
Some  have  tried  to  use  peanuts,  which 
have  a  positive  softening  effect,  for  part 
of  the  fattening  period  and  then  finish 
with  feeds  that  produce  firm  fat,  thus  at¬ 
tempting  to  produce  a  hard  carcass  with 
some  utilization  of  cheaper  softening 
feeds;  the  results  obtained  were  discour¬ 
aging  to  the  practice.  While  the  soften¬ 
ing  effect  of  Soy  beans  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  peanuts,  recent  tests  at  sev¬ 
eral  stations  indicate  they  may  be  safely 
fed  up  to.  but  not  exceeding,  14  per  cent 
of  the  fattening  ration. 

Hog  Futures 

The  present  government  adjusted  pay¬ 
ment  is  $5  per  head  on  the  number  of 
hogs  equivalent  to  75  per  cent  farrowed 
on  the  farm  and  owned  by  the  contracting 
producer  during  the  two-year  base  period. 
Two  dollars  of  this  premium  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  soon  as  possible,  the  remaind- 


“What  Price  Pork?”  Many  are  now  asking  this  important  question,  and  tcondcnng 
ichat  shotes  like  these  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Ihiroes  will  return  to  the  producer 

when  they  attain  a  marketable  iceight. 


Barroics  similiar  in  type  to  this  225-pound  Hampshire,  owned  by  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  have  topped  our  hoy  markets  for  the  past  few  years,  they  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  disregarding  possible  government  subsidies. 


market  requirements.  Due  to  the  human 
equation,  and  factors  over  which  breed¬ 
ers  frequently  may  have  no  control,  such 
a  situation  will  probably  never  ma- 
teralize. 

Sows  are  usually  bred  to  farrow  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall,  because  they  are  then 
easier  to  care  for  and  pig  death  losses 
are  not  so  great.  Winter  farrowing  de¬ 
mands  more  time  and  equipment  than  is 
available  on  many  farms.  Efficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  will  send  some  slioats  to  market 
at  an  early  date,  and  ahead  of  heavy 
seasonal  receipts.  In  general  though 
very  few  hogs  attain  a  marketable  weight 
of  200  lbs.  or  over  at  six  months,  so.  that 
large  majority  of  Spring  and  Fall  litters 
arrive  at  the  market  about  the  same  ap¬ 
proximate  dates. 

Because  of  these  seasonal  receipts 
cured  pork  and  pork  products  must  be 
stored  until  such  time  as  needed,  the  cost 
of  such  storage  is  the  limiting  factor  for 
the  packer.  They  therefore  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  live  hogs  during  the 
months  of  low  receipts  than  to  buy  their 
needed  yearly  supplies  when  receipts  are 
heavy  and  prices  relatively  low. 

Livestock  Cooperatiees 

Co-operative  marketing  of  livestock  is 
on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Producers 
have  demonstrated  they  are  capable  of 
successful  co-operative  effort.  At  several 
terminal  markets  over  one-third  of  the 
business  is  handled  by  co-operatives.  In 
Chicago  they  now  handle  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  hog  receipts. 

In  general  there  are  three  principal 
reasons  why  livestock  men  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  commission  companies : 
(1)  They  were  dissatisfied  with  rates 
charged  by  established  firms;  (2)  they 
did  not  consider  the  service  adequate  as 
rendered  by  commission  firms,  especially 
was  this  true  of  many  small  shippers ; 
they  frequently  felt  that  commission  sales¬ 
men  did  not  give  them  sufficient  personal 
attention  in  selling  their  livestock.  (3) 
Some  thought  large  profits  were  being 


kets  are  our  best  source  of  true  competi¬ 
tive  bidding,  and  if  this  is  destroyed  or 
impaired  we  are  “killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.”  If  it  were  not  for 
the  factors  mentioned  the  argument  might 
logically  be  advanced  that  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  operates  in  the  field  just 
as'  much  as  at  the  terminals.  However, 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  direct 
buyers  in  the  field  respect  each  others 
priority  rights  in  a  given  territory,  which 
are  strategically  located  in  centers  of 
greatest  production.  The  direct  buyer  is 
more  familiar  with  actual  market  values, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  forced 
to  buy  from  a  given  individual. 

Producers  handling  quality  hogs  in  less 
than  carload  lots  could  overcome  this 
handicap  by  co-operatively  pooling  their 
hogs  and  consigning  to  the  terminal 
markets. 

Soft  Pork 

Due  to  increased  feeding  of  Soy  beans 
soft  pork  may  become  greater  influencing 
market  factor,  which  might  logically  result 
in  comparatively  higher  prices  for  hard 
hogs  of  proper  market  weight.  Pork  is 
graded  physcially  as  “hard,”  “medium,” 
“soft,”  or  “oily,”  according  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  fat  which  it  contains  after 
being  thoroughly  cooled  for  72  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  from  32  to  35  degrees. 
Fresh  and  cured  soft  or  oily  pork  is  un¬ 
appealing  to  the  consumer,  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  handle  for  the  retailer,  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  are  also  lowered.  Gonse- 
quently  firm  pork  is  demanded,  or  sott 
pork  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  pro¬ 
cessor  must  necessarily  pass  the  lower 
price  received  on  to  the  producer,  who 
therefore  must  stand  the  entire  price  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  soft  and  hard  carcass. 

All  hogs  received  from  certain  sections, 
particularly  southern  hogs,  are  classed 
as  soft  unless  proven  otherwise.  Ques¬ 
tionable  hogs  are  subject  to  test,  and  set¬ 
tlement  is  made  if  they  cool  hard.  It  the 
verdict  is  unfavorable  it  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Since 
feeds  are  the  principal  cause  of  soft  pork, 
a  frequent  question  I  encountered  in  the 
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the  above  mentioned  subsidy. 

During  its  first  period  of  operation  it 
has  apparently  not  worked  to  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  producer.  During  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1933,  only  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  50  cents  had  .been  levied,  yet 
the  live  weight  price  of  top  hogs  had  de¬ 
clined  from  $4.50  prior  to  such  tax  levy 
to  nearly  $3.  With  the  high  retail  priced 
charged  for  fresh  pork,  pork  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  backing  up  on  the  processors.  . 
Many  packers  have  told  me  they  expect  to 
buy  top  hogs  at  $2  or  lower  before  Spring. 
Even  with  his  $5  bonus,  the  producer  has 
at  most  a  $5  per  ewt.  price  on  a  prime 
200-lb.  barrow.  With  corn  quoted  in 
Syracuse  at  $25  per  ton,  December  20,  it 
would  require  only  between  seven  and 
eight  bushels  of  corn  to  equal  10.0  lbs.  of 
pork,  which  is  at  least  three  bushels  off 
for  the  so-called  normal  hog-corn  ratio. 
The  only  compensation  possible  is  a  cheap¬ 
er  retail  price  of  pork  and  pork  products, 
or  government  purchase  of  these  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  needy. 

Due  to  the  slaughter  of  approximately 
six  million  jugs  last  Fall  which  would 
normally  he  coming  on  the  market  from 
January  15  to  about  March  15  there  may 
be  a  temporary  artificial  stimulation  for 
good  fat  barrows  weighing  from  175  to 
225  lbs.  during  this  period.  This  is  par¬ 
tially  offset  by  present  large  storage 
holdings. 

Prospects  look  favorable  for  the  long 
pull  due  to  reduction  in  numbers,  if  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  sign  and  live  up  to  their 
code,  generally  increased  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  due  to  business  pick  up,  and  the  fact 
many  have  let  their  registration  of  good 
purebred  gilts  lapse.  The  .breeder  who 
has  maintained  the  quality  of  his  herd 
should  have  a  good  sale  for  registered 
breeding  stock  within  the  next  18  months. 
There  were  over  two  million  hogs  regis¬ 
tered  in  all  the  varioTis  associations,  of 
breeding  age,  in  1919.  Today  less  than 
one-tenth  this  number  are  so  registered. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  European 
markets  are  no  longer  existent,  such  ex¬ 
ports  having  dropped  from  a  high  of  over 
15,000,000  head  to  a  present  low  of  less 
than  3,000,000  head.  Due  increased  pork 
production,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  monetary  influence,  tariffs  and 
other  factors  these  markets  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent  for  at  least  some  time 
to  come. 


A  “Future  Farmer’s” 
Champion  Steer 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
organization  “Future  Farmers’  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  composed  of  those  who  have  out¬ 
grown  the  4-11  clubs. 

Howard  Christensen,  Future  Farmer 
of  Clinton,  Okla.,  is  the  owner  of  the 
1933  grand  champion  baby  beef  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Royal  Livestock  Show  held  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  His  grand  champion  calf  also 
won  first  in  the  senior  Hereford  calf 
class.  He  has  accepted  the  win  as  a 
kind  of  birthday  present,  as  he  became 
17  years  old  the  day  after  his  calf  won 
the  top  award.  The  animal  had  already 
won  the  grand  championship  in  the  junior 
baby  beef  show  at  the  last  Oklahoma 
State  Fair.  Young  Christensen  bought 
the  calf  when  it  was  six  weeks  old  in 
December,  1932,  and  has  cared  for  it  him¬ 
self,  this  being  a  requirement  of  every 
other  vocational  agricultural  student  who 
entered  livestock  in  the  show. 

Because  of  the  success  he  has  had  with 
the  baby  beef  which  won  the  vocational 
agriculture  baby  beef  award,  Christensen 
has  convinced  his  father,  a  wheat  farmer 
and  stock  feeder,  of  the  value  of  working 
with  good  stock.  The  exhibitor  of  the 
new  grand  champion  baby  beef  is  a  junior 
in  the  Clinton,  Okla.,  high  school  and  is 
now  entering  his  third  year  of  vocational 
agriculture  work. 
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A  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Meeting 

The  dairy  sentiment  of  Lancaster 
Coun-y,  Pa.,  was  fully  expressed  at  a 
meeting  in  West  Lampeter  high  school, 
December  26,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allied  Dairy  Farmers’  Association.  This 
is  a  group  of  producers  who  have  protest¬ 
ed  against  the  Federal  Milk  Code  for  this 
section  of  the  State  including  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  group  insists  that  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers,  of  which  they 
are  members,  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Clyde  King,  devised  the  code  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  milk  dealers  and  against  the 
welfare  of  milk  producers.  They  went  to 
the  courts  and  succeeded  in  postponing 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  I.  M.  P.  A. 
The  court  provided  that  the  meeting  must 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  an  appoin¬ 
tee  of  the  court.  This  group  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  code  which  it  is  trying  to 
have  substituted  for  the  original  code 
against  which  they  protest. 

The  president  of  the  allied  association, 
W.  K.  Moffet,  of  Downington,  explained 
the  proposed  code  to  the  meeting  of  more 
than  200  dairy  farmers. 

“If  adopted,”  he  said,  “the  basic  and 
surplus  plan  would  be  abandoned  and 
farmers  would  be  paid  a  flat  price  for 
their  milk,  the  ‘check-off’  system  would 
be  dropped,  and  both  producers  and  deal¬ 
ers  of  milk  would  be  licensed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  either  milk  dealer  or  milk 
producer  violated  the  code,  their  license 
would  be  revoked  immediately. 

“The  present  code  was  written  by  the 
dealers  for  the  dealers.  It  retains  the 
basic-surplus  plan  by  which  the  dealers 
are  able  to  overstep  farmers  by  classifica¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one-half  the  milk  as 
surplus.” 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King 
was  held  by  Mr.  Moffet  as  a  prospect  that 
all  the  milk  codes  heretofore  adopted 
would  be  withdrawn  or  revised  to  protect 
the  milk  producer  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  a  minimum  price  for  milk. 

These  allied  producers  are  members  of 
the  Interstate,  working  within  their  own 
organization  to  correct  abuses,  and  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  TRICES? 

The  Milk  Control  Board  lias  fixed  tile  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  December  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.23:  Class  2A.  $1.55:  Class  2B, 
$1.75:  Class  2C.  $1.45:  Class  2D,  70:  Class  2E, 
70c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  for  these 
six  classes. 

Class  4A,  65c.  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

Class  4B.  68V2C.  butterfat  differential  .01S6. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22 Vj c :  extra.  02  score, 
21  fie;  firsts,  90  to  01  score.  10H  to  20c:  ladles, 
13  to  14V2c;  packing  stock,  12  to  13c;  sweet 
fancy,  231,7c;  firsts  21c:  centralized,  lS%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  28%c:  hennery,  exchange  specials. 
26c;  standards.  24c;  browns,  special.  29c:  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh  specials.  26c;  standards,  25%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  IV2  lbs.  each  up.  The  <uiotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  16o:  broilers,  23c;  roosters,  9o;  ducks. 
12c;  geese,  12c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to  $1.10;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  15c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  16c;  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  30  to  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

►Steers.  $4.75  to  $5.35:  bulls.  $3  to  $3.75;  cows, 
$2  to  $3;  calves.  $5  to  $S,50;  sheep,  $3.50; 
lambs,  $6.25  to  $8.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans. — Fla.,  bskt.,  25c  to  $2.25.  Beets,  near¬ 
by,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.. 
qt..  5  to  15c.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton,  $55 
to  $58;  S.  C..  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.38.  Carrots,  State, 
bag.  80c  to  $1.25.  Cauliflower.  Ariz.,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.88.  Celery.  State.  2-3  crate.  $1.50  to  $2; 
Jersey,  2-3  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ohio,  bskt.,  90c 
to  $1.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Eggplants, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $2.  Endive,  Belg.,  lb.,  25  to 
30c.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl..  $6  to  $9.  Kale, 
Va.,  bskt..  65  to  75c.  Leeks,  nearby,  crate  or 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1,  Lima  beans,  Cuba,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Onions,  En.,  yellow,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1.30;  red, 
50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Mid.-Wn.,  white,  50  lbs., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag.  $1.15  to  $1.30: 
red,  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Far  Wn„  yellow.  50 
lbs..  $1  to  $1.50;  Colo..  Val.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.60.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  100  bobs.,  $4  to 
$8.  Parsley,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Pars¬ 
nips,  nearbv,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  Cal.,  bskt., 
*2  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.50  to  $2.13.  Pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Potatoes,  L.  I.,  1(H)  lbs.,  $2.20  to  $2.35; 
Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  and  Md.,  bskt..  40c  to  $1.25  Jersey.  u>  bu. 
bskt.,  50  to  85c.  Radishes,  Fla.,  crate.  $1.75 
to  $2.  Spinach.  Va..  bskt..  50  to  75c.  Squash, 
nearby  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Toma¬ 
toes,  repacked,  10-lb.  carton.  $1.15  to  $1.35: 
crate,  $2.25  to  $3.  Turnips,  Rutabaga,  50  lbs., 
•>0  to  80c.  Watercress,  100  belts.,  $3  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.75;  open  crates,  50e 
to  $1.71>;  bbls.,  $3.50  to  $5.50.  Cranberries,  En., 
’4-bbl.  box,  $1  to  $2.35.  Pears,  E11.,  bu.  bskt., 
35c  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  freezers,  pt., 
13  to  15c;  open  crates,  pt..  13  to  16c. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $18;  No.  2.  $17:  No.  3,  $15  to  $16; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $23. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.02;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.0214;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  63c;  oats,  47  to 
48c;  rye,  71%c;  barley,  75c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $21.50;  middlings,  $22;  red-dog, 
$29;  hominy,  $22:  cottonseed  meal,  $26.50. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  28c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
good.  $5  to  $5.50;  medium,  $4.25  to  $5;  common, 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $6.25:  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium.  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6; 
good.  $5.50.  Heifers,  choice,  $4.50  to  $5;  good, 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  medium.  $2.75  to  $3.75;  common, 
$2  to  $2.75;  cows,  choice,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  good, 
$3  to  $3.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $3.75  to  $5;  cutter  common 
and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75.  Vealers,  good  and 
choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cull 
and  common,  $6  to  $6.75.  Feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to 
$6:  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  common 
and  medium,  $3  to  $3.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  140  to  220  lbs.,  $3.90  to  $4  :  230  to  250 
lbs.,  $3.75  to  $3.85;  wts.  above  260  lbs..  $3.65  to 
$3.75;  140  to  155  lbs..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  100  to  130 
lbs..  $3  to  $3.25;  packing  sows,  mainly  $2.85. 
Cattle,  good  steers.  $4.90  to  $5.65;  heifers  up  to 
$4:  good  cows.  $2.50  to  $3;  bulls.  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
few  up  to  $3.50.  Calves,  top  vealers,  $8:  me¬ 
diums,  $5  to  $6.50;  heavy  calves,  $6  down. 
Sheep,  desirable  fat  lambs,  $8.25;  choice  shorn 
lambs  up  to  $7.25;  aged  wethers,  $3.50  down. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  20%  to  22%e:  eggs.  22  to  25c;  live 
fowls,  14  to  17c;  chickens.  16  to  21e;  dressed 
fowls,  14  to  15t4e;  chickens,  14  to  17c:  turkeys, 
21  to  25c;  ducks,  13  to  15c:  geese,  15  to  16c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  cabbage,  80-lb.  sacks, 
$2.10  to  $2.15;  celery,  Jersey,  bunch,  7  to  10c; 
onions.  50  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.35:  sweet  potatoes, 
bu..  90c  to  $1.25:  potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2  to  $2.15; 
hay.  $10  to  $14.50:  wheat  bran,  $23  to  $23.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $27.50  to  $28. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  1,  1933-Feb.  9.  1934.  —  Winter 
Short  Course,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-13. — New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory,  New  York  City;  Fred 
W.  Otte,  Secretary,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12. — The  79th  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  X.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Show,  Harrisburg.  John  H.  Light, 
Director. 

Jan.  23-26. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Jan.  25-27. — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club,  Inc.,  State  Armory,  Goffe  St., 
New  Haven :  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
and  baby  chick  show.  Bessie  S.  Clark, 
Secretary,  New  Haven  Road,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  3. — Mutual  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Show;  poultry, 
pigeons,  bantams,  rabbits,  eavies;  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .T.  .J. 
Bedel.  Secretary,  59  Park  St.,  Milvale, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-4. — Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference  Farm  and  Home  Exposition, 
Cranston  St.  Armory,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making.  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  .T. 

Mar.  1-3. — Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Roast  Duck 

After  duck  is  killed  and  feathers  picked, 
if  the  scalding  method  is  used,  sometimes 
it  pays  after  scalding  to  wrap  in  a  blan¬ 
ket  for  a  short  time,  then  pick  or  pluck 
feathers.  When  all  feathers  are  plucked 
singe  over  an  open  flame  to  remove  hair. 
With  tweezers  remove  pinfeathers,  then 
cut  opening  and  remove  entrals ;  make 
another  opening  at  neck.  Be  sure  not 
to  break  gall  bladder.  Remove  oil  sac  on 
back  of  tail.  Wash  duck  thoroughly,  rub 
inside  with  plenty  of  dry  salt,  then  rinse 
several  times  with  cold  water.  Rub  out¬ 
side  well  with  dry  baking  soda,  then  rinse 
quite  a  few  times  with  cold  water.  Wipe 
inside  and  outside  with  a  damp  cloth ; 
two  pieces  of  cloth  are  best.  If  bird  is 
old  cut  a  lemon  in  half  lengthwise,  and 
rub  outside  well  with  lemon.  Duck  should 
he  sprinkled  with  salt  and  chilled  thor¬ 
oughly  before  stuffing.  After  duck  is 
stuffed  sew  up  neck  and  body  openings 
with  strong  string ;  draw  thigh  close  to 
body,  insert  a  skewer  through  body  into 
the  opposite  side  of  the  thigh.  Wind 
string  around  one  leg  hone,  then  the 
other,  so  that  legs  are  about  one  inch 
apart.  Draw  legs  close  to  body.  Cross 
strings  under  and  tie  it  around  skewers. 
Put  duck  in  roaster.  Lay  strips  of  pork 
on  breast.  Preheat  oven  one-half  hour 
at  500  degrees.  When  duck  is  in  oven 
increase  heat  to  500  degrees;  roast  25 
minutes,  then  reduce  heat  to  350  degrees. 
Allow  25  minutes  to  the  pound  of  duck 
after  the  first  15  minutes.  Baste  often 
after  heat  is  lowered. 

Stuffing  for  a  5-lb.  duck :  Two  cups 
cracker  crumbs  mixed  with  one-half  cup 
butter.  Remove  shell  and  red  skin  from 
roasted  peanuts.  Measure  a  cup  and  run 
through  food  chopper.  Add  to  cracker 
crumbs  one  tablespoon  grated  onions,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  parsley,  two  tart  apples, 
peeled  and  chopped  coarsely  (there  should 
be  one  cup  chopped  apples).  Scald  one 
cup  thin  cream  and  add  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Mix 
all  thoroughly  and  stuff  duck. 

|  ««.  DOGS  ""[ 

WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS-Coon,  Opposum.  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  KAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS  -  Ramsey,  Ill. 

P un flannc  Good  home  wanted  for  niee 
****'*■•  female  within  thirty  miles 

of  Poughkeepsie.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 


Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  “o\r°cuy.yrlar" 


NIWW  BETTER 

POULTRY 

EQUIPMENT 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


1"the  Louden-  Machinery  Co.,  2642  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
(Established  1867)  Branches;  Albany,  Toledo,  St.  Paul 
Check  items  here  you  would  like  to  know  about: 

□  Stalls  &  Stanchions  □  Ventilating  Systems  □  Laying  House 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Barn  Plan  Booklet  □  Laying  Battery 

□  Litter  Carriers  □  Brooder  House  □  Nests,  Roosts, 

Feeders,  etc. 

Name . 

Address . . . 


New  Louden  Laving 

House  of  weather-proof 
insulation  on  a.  steel 
arch  frame,  of  special 
Louden  design.  Warmer 
in  winter .  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Easily  erected. 

N ew  Louden  Laying 

Battery,  Rug. 
g  e  d,  durable 
construction. 
Larger  com¬ 
partments.  Egg 
shields  protect 
eggs  and  keep 
birds  from 
fouling  feed 
and  water. 


New  Louden  Brooder 
House.  Low  side  zvall 
construction  puts  more 
warmth  on  chicks’  backs. 
Adequate  working  head 
room.  Built  of  weather¬ 
proof  insulation. 


FR  E  E 

Fill  in  the  coupon 
send  it  today 
Louden’s  Freb 
Plan  Booklet, 
folders  on 
you’re 


"VT7'HEN  old  shoes 
*  *  wear  out,  you 
can  take  them  off  and 
throw  them  away. 
But  barn  equipment 
as  a  rule  goes  into 
concrete,  and  is  hard 
to  replace. 

Quality  of  materials 
is  of  major  import¬ 
ance.  First  cost  must 
be  reasonable,  but 
what  you  get  for  your 
dollars  —  low  yearly 
cost — is  what  counts. 

You’ll  find 
Louden  equip¬ 
ment  low  in 
first  cost  and 
built  with  all 
that  67  years 


of  leadership  implies 
— an  investment  that 
still  will  be  paying 
dividends  even  after 
you’re  gone. 

Louden  is  that  ex¬ 
tra  value  equipment  it 
pays  the  practical 
dairy  or  poultryman 
to  buy  now.  Actually 
it  is  “Bargain-Priced.” 
Mail  coupon  for  full 
details. 

If  you  have  a  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling 
problem,  write 
us.  We  work 
with  such  prob¬ 
lems  every  day 
and  can  help 
you. 


It’s  a  year  for  home-grown  feeds! 

A  Papec  will  make  yours  go 
further.  Grinds  small  grains, 
snapped  corn,  ear  com  and 
roughages  all  equally  well 
because  it  has  governor- 
controlled,  self-feeder.  Re¬ 
versible  hammers.  No 
burrs.  Timken  bearings. 

Alemite  lubrication.  Belts 
direct.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed  to  out-grind 
any  other  hammer  mill  on  equal  power.  A  size  to 
meet  your  exact  needs. 


Investigate  now  while  prices  are  still  down.  For 
full  information  send  name  and  address  on  mar¬ 
gin  of  ad.  State  power  available.  48-page  Feeding 
Booklet  free  for  asking.  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO., 
101  N.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Also  Feed  Mixers,  Hay  Choppers, 
Ensilage  Cutters 


FEED  &  ROUGHAGE  MILLS 


HORSES  SAVED 

FROM  COUGHS  AND  COLDS  ! 

Surest  treatment  for  suffering  Horses.  Works 
extra  fast...  reduces  inflammation . ..  makes 
breathing  easier.  Used  and  praised  by  lead- 


Give  Spohn’s  at  first  sign  of  sickness— prevent 
serious  trouble.  Sold  by  druggists  for  only  60c 
and  $1.20  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 

Liberal  trial  bottle  Free .  Write  today l 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept  Ni  Goshen,  Ind. 


GUERNSEYS 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  darns  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  iWm'the  mtWngami' 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


Wool. 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash, 
t  Write — S  H.  LIVINGSTON,  *  Lancaster, Pa- 


AYRSHIRES 


J 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

rJtZA.  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  8ooU«ts 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SATiE 

Young  Sybil  Cows  XXXX,  bulls  from  45  to  501b.  dams; 
bred  to  and  sired  by  Boutilliere’s  Sybil  Oxford  over  40)6 
same  blood  as  New  World’s  Champion  Cow. 

1933  sales  indicated  growing  demand  for  best  cattle. 

ELM  PLACE 

REGISTERED  -  JERSEYS  PAY 

L.  D.  COlV  DEJi  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS !  fPIGS !  PIGS ! 


service — 


ALL  1  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
1  $10  -  $12  -  $15  -  $18 

BREEDS  I  Young  Boars,  $3.50  up  through  shoat  stage 
Breed  those  sows.  Bead  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Young  pigs,  8-9  weeks.  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders,  bred 
sows.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment — be  safe. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground, 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big.  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AY RL AW  N  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

PlfiS  A!MD  SHOATS  8-w<*ii-oid  piss  $2.50  ea. 

riu^  t% 1W  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

I  REG,  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Putting. 
fUROC  Ofllllt  ton  A  Son.  Merrllield  N.  Y. 


t  FERRETS 


In  some  States  it  is  con- 
,  ,  .  trary  to  the  law  to  keep 

ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Readers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 
h .  Y. 


Ferrets  Special  Hunters 

$2.00;  each;  pairs  $3  50.  Dozen  prices  on  request.  Ship 
C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  N1AV  LONDON,  OHIO 


FERRETS 

H.  ALMENDINGER, 


For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  D. 
Instructions  with  order. 

ROCKY  RIDGE.  OHIO 


FFRRFTS  Vhite  feraaIet!-  *3-00.  Two  for  $3.50  Booklet 

ILiIilMjIU  I0c.  DONALD  DAY  -  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


broke. 


...  fat  andgentle harness 

FRED  CHANDLER  •  Cllurltou,  Iowa. 


r 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Country  Faith 

Here  in  the  country’s  heart 
Where  the  grass  is  green, 

Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

Trust  in  a  God  still  lives, 

And  the  bell  at  morn 
Floats  with  a  thought  of  God 
O’er  the  rising  corn. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain, 

And  the  crop  grows  tall — • 

This  is  the  country  faith 
And  best  of  all ! 

— Norman  Gale. 


* 

Fob  a  nourishing  meal,  prepare  meat 
after  the  Italian  recipes  given  on  page 
631,  and  serve  this  with  boiled  spaghetti, 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  meat  is  the  ac¬ 
companiment  for  a  liberal  dish  of  the 
spaghetti,  which  is  both  nourishing  and 
savory.  The  sauces  or  accompaniments 
for  spaghetti  or  macaroni  are  differently 
seasoned  or  prepared  in  different  sections 
of  Italy,  and  the  free  use  of  cheese  en¬ 
ables  frugal  housekeepers  to  provide  food 
that  is  both  savory  and  nourishing,  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  meat. 


Building  Up  the  Rural 
Church 

Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
much  at  heart  the  problem  of  their  own 
little  country  churches?  Perhaps  a  leaf 
from  our  book  of  experience  might  help. 
Coming  from  a  small  city  with  excep¬ 
tional  church  privileges,  to  a  farm  mid¬ 
way  between  two  small  suburban  villages, 
many  problems  faced  us,  and  among  them 
was  the  Sunday  question.  Once  busy  lit¬ 
tle  communities,  with  a  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  their  own,  most  of  the  for¬ 
mer  population  have  moved  westward, 
city-ward  or  Heavenward.  In  each  place 
the  church  remains,  its  spire  constantly 
pointing  upward  and,  six  months  in  the 
year,  when  a  “supply”  comes  from  the 
city,  their  bells  call  the  faithful  few  to 
worship. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  we  tried  the 
nearer  of  the  two  churches,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  denomination  with  which 
we  had  previously  affiliated.  The  after¬ 
noon  service  hour,  decreed  by  years  of 
custom,  did  not  tit  in  at  all  with  our 
schedule  of  farm  “chores.”  (Won't  some 
philanthropist  set  the  scientists  to  work 
on  the  problem  of  a  choreless  Sunday?) 
There  was  an  attempt  at  church  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  fairly  regular  attendance  at 
Sunday  school,  which  was  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  Fresh  from  pleasant 
class-rooms,  interesting  equipment,  orga¬ 
nized  classes  and  all  the  rest,  we  could 
but  sympathize  with  12-year-old  Junior 
who,  in  talking  thing  over,  soberly  said, 
“Really,  mother,  Mrs.  Blank  and  three 
boys  do  not  make  a  Sunday  school !”  All 
honor  to  Mrs,  Blank,  for  her  effort,  just 
the  same  ! 

Winter  came,  and  the  church  doors 
closed.  Fine  services  in  the  city  churches 
were  inspiring,  even  to  read  about,  but 
the  eight  miles  might  as  Avell  have  been 
eighty,  and  though  the  thought  of  the 
Christmas  services  in  the  green-bedecked 
church  with  their  glowing  jewel-like  win¬ 
dows,  pulled  at  our  heartstrings,  and  we 
longed  to  hear  the  grand  old  Christmas 
hymns — hear  the  Christmas  story  from  the 
pulpit — we  had  to  be  content  with  Sun¬ 
day  “firesides”  of  our  own  with  the  “very 
best”  Bible  story  book  to  help  a  little. 
So  many  other  things  interfered,  however, 
and  Sundays  grew  to  be  happy,  but  not 
holy  days.  It  Avas  the  seven-year-old  who 
startled  us  with  a  realization  of  Iaoav 
things  were  drifting — the  little  lad,  Avliose 
Testament  aatoii  for  faithful  Sunday 
school  attendance  Avas  his  before  his  fifth 
birthday,  and  Avliat  supreme  joy  it  had 
been,  shortly  after,  to  present  three-day- 
old  baby  brother’s  name  for  the  cradle 
roll.  “Grannie,”  said  he  soberly  one  day, 
"is  God  still  living?”  Reminded  of  his 
bed-time  prayers  and  reassured,  his  mind 
Avas  set  at  rest,  but  what  about  oUrs? 
Had  Ave  brought  our  little  family  to  Avhat 
seemed  to  them  ^a  Godless  country  ? 

Spring  Avas  Avith  us  by  then,  and  the 
first  church  to  open  its  doors  was  a  bit 
less  accessible  and  not  “ours”  denomi¬ 
nationally,  but  Ave  went,  and  joy  of  joys, 
there  Avas  a  “real”  Sunday  school,  Avitli 
several  classes  into  Avhich  the  boys  fitted 
nicely,  and  Avere  constant  as  devoted  at¬ 
tendants,  hardly  missing  a  Summer  Sun- 
day.  But  again  Winter  came,  as  Winter 
Avill  in  our  New  England  clime,  and 
with  it  the  prospect  of  a  closed  church. 
Rather  timidly,  for  it  behooves  the  new¬ 
comer  to  “watch  her  step,”  the  question 
Avas  asked,  “Might  it  not  be  possible  to 
continue  the  Sunday  school  through  the 
Winter  even  if  the  church  service  must  be 
foregone?”  Well,  it  never  had  been  done, 
and  even  the  most  loyal  NeAV  Englander 
must  admit  that  here  the  past  often  rules 
the  present.  But  the  plea  for  a  trial  Avas 
granted,  and  our  Winter  Sunday  school 
has  come  to  be  something  vital  in  the 
community  life.  Oh,  it  is  not  yet  ideal, 


there  are  yet  families  to  be  reached,  goals 
to  be  achieved  and  many  things  to  strive 
for,  but  they  are  all  things  worth  striv¬ 
ing  for ! 

The  juniors  organized  an  “Outing 
Club”  in  connection  Avith  their  class,  and 
enjoyed  some  Saturday  snoAVshoe  and  ski 
“treasure  hunts.”  There  Avas  a  small  dis¬ 
cussion  group  of  elders  Avho  came  to  en¬ 
joy  the  services — for  Ave  made  much  of 
little,  and  planned  some  feature  of  inter¬ 
est  for  each  Sunday.  The  opening  ser¬ 
vices  Avere  A'aried  by  being  in  charge  of 
different  classes.  We  had  a  Tlianks- 
gi\ring  seiwice ;  a  laA'ely  Christmas  service 
to  which  gifts  were  brought  to  make  glad 
the  Christmas  season  of  tAVO  little  boys 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


549 — Smart  Changes, 
l’attern  includes  all 
articles  illustrated, 
consisting  of  four 
styles  of  collars  and 
four  styles  of  sleeves 
and  a  shoulder  cap. 
Designed  in  sizes  14, 
1(>,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust. 
Ten  cents. 


83T — Tailored  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
IS,  20  years,  3G,  38, 
40.  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
Avith  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


055 — Charming  Neg¬ 
ligee.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years.  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  Avith 
IVk  yds.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


320 

320 — Pretty  Blouse. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  IS,  20  years,  30 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  10  requires 
2*4  3'tls.  of  39-in. 
material  with  34  yd. 
of  35-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 

Catalog,  10  cents. 


who  Avould  have  had  no  cheer  otherwise ; 
there  was  a  “Fanny  Crosby  service,”  a 
really  impressive  Easter  service  and  one 
Sunday  a  deputation  group  from  the  city 
“Y”  brought  us  a  service  Avith  wonder- 
ful  music  and  a  fine  address.  But  the 
next  year  things  came  more  easily,  and  it 
did  our  hearts  good  to  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  advancing. 

Most  of  the  older  pupils  could  lead  the 
simple  exercises  Avith  diguity  and  grace, 
and  even  the  smaller  ones  had  learned  to 
pass  the  contribution  box  with  dexterity 
and  skill !  Thought  for  others  Avas  more 
noticeable,  and  the  second  “giving  Christ¬ 
mas”  with  its  little  ceremony  of  “Avhite 
gifts  brought  remembrance  to  30  aged  and 
shut-ins,  gifts  for  children  in  four  needy 
families  and  a  nice  box  for  the  Maine 
Sea  coast  Mission  as  Avell.  For  ourselves, 
that  year  brought  some  fine  Sunday 
school  papers  into  the  homes,  new  hymn- 
books  especially  for  Sunday  school  use, 
and  the  presentation  of  Six  Bibles  to  pu¬ 
pils  for  faithful  attendance.  Of  course  it 
has  meant  more  hurried  mornings  at 
home,  not  quite  as  “flossy”  a  Sunday  din¬ 
ner,  and  less  Sunday  afternoon  leisure, 
but  it  has  been  worth  it  to  have  helped 
just  a  tiny  bit,  to  keep  God’s  house  in 


its  rightful  place  in  the  community  life 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have  seen 
our  children  “grOAV  in  grace”  and  form 
(he  church-going  habit  in  the  habit-form¬ 
ing  years.  It  has  given  us  new  faith,  in 
that  old  proverb,  “Where  there’s  a  will,” 
etc.  DOROTHY  PORTEK. 


Passing  on  Sunday  School 
Papers 

Not  long  ago  a  Avoman  connected  with 
a  large  toAvn  Sunday  school  Avas  inquir¬ 
ing  Avhat  they  could  do  with  their  left¬ 
over  papers,  and  asking  if  anyone  knew 
of  any  rural  Sunday  schools  that  Avere  in 
need  of  them.  Many  had  accumulated, 
all  fresh  and  uoav.  A  little  later  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  a  small  school  Avas  mak¬ 
ing  a  like  inquiry.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  rural  Sunday  schools 
seem  to  be  supplied.  But  there  are  places 
Avhere  they  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  One  place  Avhere  they  can  be  used 
Aery  profitably  is  in  rural  district  schools. 
The  librarian  in  the  little  country  place 
Avhere  I  live  tells  me  there  are  many 
country  children  Avho  have  no  reading 
suitable  to  their  needs.  She  tells  me  pa¬ 
thetic  stories  about  children  longing  for 
something  to  read,  and  because  they 
have  none,  they  read  things  utterly  un¬ 
suited  to  their  youth  and  morals. 

The  first  step  is  to  write  or  -A'isit  the 
trustee  or  teacher  of  a  school,  or  better 
both,  and  ask  them  if  they  Avould  like  the 
papers  in  the  school.  If  they  do  not 
Avant  them,  do  not  try  to  force  them  on 
them,  but  look  up  another  school.  There 
is  nothing  narroAV  or  sectarian  in  the 
Sunday  school  papers  of  today,  and  they 
will  be  Avelcomed  in  many  places.  I  have 
never  knoAvn  of  a  district  making  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  them.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  been  most  thankfully  received. 

Sort  the  papers  carefully  giving  each 
grade  its  share.  There  are  such  excellent 
continued  stories  in  them,  try  to  have  at 
least  one  paper  of  each  installment.  They 
may  be  sent  quite  inexpensively  by  parcel 
post  or  delivered  when  you  are  out  for  a 
ride.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  teachers  are 
very  glad  to  distribute  them.  I  have 
known  personally  cases  where  children 
have  been  just  hungry  for  stories  read  to 
them,  and  the  older  pupils  have  literally 
Avorn  the  paper  out  reading  them. 

A  woman  in  one  Sunday  school,  gath¬ 
ers  up  left-over  papers  and  distributes 
them  to  families,  Avho  live  out  of  reach 
of  church  and  Sunday  school.  Both  the 
younger  and  older  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  look  for  them  eagerly.  Another  sent 
these  papers  month  after  month  to  a 
family  far  up  in  the  mountains  of  'Wyo¬ 
ming,  from  her  home  in  NeAV  York.  She 
heard  of  their  need  through  a  teacher 
from  her  home  who  taught,  their  district 
school.  This  teacher  Avrote  to  her  friend 
that  this  family  of  children  had  no  way 
of  attending  Sunday  school,  and  had  no 
suitable  reading.  The  mother  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  wrote  the  sender  the  dearest  letter 
of  thanks  and  appreciation,  saying  how 
much  the  children  enjoyed  the  papers. 
They  had  never  had  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  rode  two  miles  horseback  and 
caught  the  school  bus  and  rode  several 
miles  more  to  school  every  day,  and  had 
no  church  privileges. 

Then  you  might  ask  each  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  school  if  they  do  not  know  of 
some  isolated  families.  I  have  known  of 
children  being  draAvn  into  the  Sunday 
school  in  this  Avay.  When  you  consider 
Iioav  a  child’s  ideals  are  formed  and  char¬ 
acter  molded  by  Avhat  he  reads  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  you  Avill  feel  repaid 
for  any  trouble  it  has  been.  Maybe  none 
of  these  children  Avill  ever  thank  you  in 
person,  but  some  of  them  will  say  ^to 
themselves,  a  paraphrase  of  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer’s  perfect  line,  “She  put  a  lantern  iu 
my  hand.”  maby  s.  hitchcock. 


Reconditioning  Old 
Furniture 

Our  Home  Bureau  took  both  the  re- 
finisliing  and  the  reconditioning  projects 
last  year.  We  made  lovely  upholstered 
chairs  from  old  morris  chairs.  It  aauas 
hard  work,  but  Ave  learned  a  lot  of  things 
about  furniture;  Iioav  to  tie  springs,  make 
slip  covers,  and  most  of  all,  Iioav  to  judge 
furniture  for  something  besides  good 
looks,  which  is  not  an  indication  of  Iioav 
aa’cII  the  piece  Avill  wear.  We  made  small 
ottomans  to  match  our  chairs,  and  they 
are  really  worth  all  the  trouble. 

Then  Ave  each  refinished  an  article, 
chairs,  small  tables  and  book  stands.  We 
proceeded  as  outline  indicated  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but' we  found  that  glass  Avas 
more  satisfactory  in  removing  the  old 
finish  in  most  cases  than  varnish  remover. 
We  used  heavy  glass,  such  as  automobile 
windows  are  made  from,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  cutting  your  hands  if  the 
glass  is  broken  straight  and  any  sharp 
corners  smoothed  av i t h  a  file.  Chairs 
with  turned  rounds  can  be  cleaned  much 
easier  with  glass.  Some  advocate  lye  or 
salsoda,  but  that  will  raise  the  grain  of 
the  Avood.  Any  dark  stains  may  be 
bleached  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  crys¬ 
tals.  This  is  poison,  and  should  be  used 
with  care.  After  drying  a  fenv  minutes 
wash  off  with  clear  Avater.  Most  tables 
have  Avater  rings  from  plants  or  dishes, 
and  the  acid  Avill  usually  remove  or  at 
least  bleach  them.  If  the  article  has  any 
broken  places  or  holes  they  may  be  fixed 
Avith  plastic  AA’ood,  AA'liich  is  like  putty 
and  comes  in  different  colors.  ’When  dry 


it  may  be  used  as  any  AArood,  sanded  or 
stained. 

We  used  four  sizes  of  sand  paper, 
starting  with  the  coarse  and  finishing 
Avitli  the  fine,  and  a  final  rubbing  Avith 
fine  steel  avooI.  If  properly  done  the 
Avood  Avill  feci  like  fine  satin  cloth.  Al- 
Avays  rub  Avitli  the  grain  of  the  Avood. 
Rubbing  against  the  grain  Avill  leave 
ridges  no  matter  Iioav  long  you  rub.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  Avhat  appears  after  a 
dozen  coats  of  varnish  and  stain  are  re¬ 
moved.  One  lady  found  a  solid  cherry 
wood  under  mahogany  stain.  Another 
found  the  table  drawer  Avas  bird's-eye  ma¬ 
ple,  and  looked  lovely  against  the  dart 
wood  of  the  rest  of  the  piece.  My  OAvn 
chair  had  no  less  than  four  different 
kinds  of  Avood.  but  they  Avere  all  light  col¬ 
ored  and  oiled  up  about  the  same  shade. 
If  anyone  Avants  to  color  the  article  to 
make  a  darker  piece  or  match  the  AA'Oods 
it  should  be  done  before  oiling,  but  the 
oil  av  ill  darken  the  Avood  and  bring  out 
the  original  beauty,  so  I  should  be  very 
sure  before  I  stained  a  piece.  Try  a 
small  spot  ou  the  under  side  before  doing 
it  anyway. 

If  you  use  raw  linseed  oil  a  little  japan 
dryer  must  be  added,  but  if  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  oil  get  the  boiled.  We  used  up  to 
15  coats  of  oil  and  then  the  wax,  and 
the  more  times  a  piece  is  waxed  the  nicer 
it  gets.  Put  on  a  thin  coat.  It  is  the 
rubbing  that  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
piece.  1  put  the  oil  in  a  fruit  can  and 
used  a  avooI  cloth.  I  left  the  cloth  in  the 
can  till  next  time  and  saved  pouring  oil 
every  day.  It  is  such  a  mess  to  mix 
every  time. 

When  Ave  met  to  Avork  each  woman 
brought  one  thing  to  eat  and  her  oavu 
dishes.  The  Bureau  bought  the  coffee 
and  avo  made  it  in  one  member’s  elec¬ 
tric  percolator.  Each  one  made  the 
thing  she  could  do  best,  and  Ave  had  a 
real  feast.  We  had  very  few  duplicates, 
and  had  everything  from  shrimp  salad  to 
ice  cream.  So  it  made  a  real  party  and 
we  did  not  mind  the  hard  Avork. 

EDNA  MAIIER. 


Pancake  Suppers  and  Other 
Penny-raisers 

Yes,  the  dollars  come  in  driblets,  these 
days;  hut  the  Ladies’  Aid  and  the  'Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  must  somehow  replenish  their 
treasuries. 

An  entertainment  which  combines  some 
special  attraction  in  the  Avay  of  amuse¬ 
ment  Avith  unusual  or  taking  “eats,”  is 
pretty  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse.  A  popular  hostess  of  course 
counts  for  a  great  deal ;  so  do  novel  and 
attractive  decorations,  Avhich  needn’t  cost 
anything,  but  a  little  time  and  ingenuity. 
Financial  returns  are  not  large,  hut  Ave 
all  need  to  “relax,”  and  fun  and  fellow¬ 
ship  are  the  best  of  social  solvents. 

A  pancake  supper  combines  Avell  with 
harvest  or  Halloween  festivities,  and  is 
alluring  on  a  crisp  Autumn  evening.  I 
attended  one  last  Fall  Avhere  most  of  the 
guests  were  middle-aged,  or  beyond,  but 
“stunts”  and  contests  of  various  kinds 
kept  us  all  in  a  gale  of  laughter.  The 
refreshments  consisted  of  pancakes — just 
pancakes,  Avith  butter  and  syrup,  fried 
apples  and  coffee,  all  unlimited  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  (he  very  best  of  their  kind.  The 
cakes  Avere  baked  on  aluminum  griddles. 
Later,  I  begged  the  recipe,  and  here  it  is, 
in  amount  sufficient  for  about  a  dozen 
guests : 

Party  Pancakes. — Four  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  3%  tablespoons  baking-poAv- 
der,  one-half  cup  sugar,  214  teaspoons 
salt,  three  eggs,  beaten;  2^  cups  milk, 
large  half  cup  of  melted  butter  or  sub¬ 
stitute.  Sift  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
add  eggs  and  butter  to  milk  and  combine. 

I  have  tried  this  since  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  using  one-third  graham  flour.  Maple 
is  no  doubt  the  favorite  syrup,  but  Avhite 
and  brown  sugar  mixed  makes  a  A'ery 
good  substitute;  honey  is  delicious,  and 
so  is  fresh  homemade  sorghum  molasses 
that  Ave  have  in  the  South.  Apple  butter, 
or  any  fruit  marmalade,  may  be  used  for 
the  relish. 

“A  silver  tea,”  Avith  us,  means  a  cosy 
gathering  of  Avomen  on  the  lawn  or  be¬ 
fore  an  open  fire,  eager  to  hear  a  read¬ 
ing  or  recitation  by  an  out-of-toAvn  guest, 
a  talk  on  some  live  topic  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest,  or  a  “travelogue”  by  a  member 
just  back  from  an  interesting  trip.  Music, 
guessing  games  or  fortune-telling  follow, 
and  a  salad  Avitli  dainty  sandwiches  and 
cakes,  tea  or  fruit  punch  and  homemade 
fudge  provide  the  refreshments.  The 
“silver”  (as  in  the  former  case)  is  Avhat- 
you-Avill  in  the  Avay  of  a  coin  ;  people  are 
generous  to  the  extent  of  their  means. 

A  more  substantial  meal  is  offered  in 
the  “covered-dish  supper,”  preferably 
served  in  the  Community  House  at  25  or 
35  cents  a  plate.  This  always  attracts  the 
men.  The  entertainment  may  consist  of 
parlor  magic,  folk-dancing,  games,  a  skit 
in  costume  put  on  by  the  young  people, 
or  a  rousing  “community  sing,”  with  as 
many  instruments  as  possible.  Every 
Avoman  brings  a  covered  dish,  contents 
presumably  a  dead  secret,  though  some 
collusion  among  neighbors  is  alloAvable. 
Chicken  fried  in  butter,  hot  vegetable 
pie,  glazed  sweet  potatoes,  stuffed  dates 
rolled  in  sugar,  and  crullers,  are  all  good 
contributions.  Ilot  coffee  or  cocoa  is  pro- 
vided  at  headquarters.  A  loaf-cake  con¬ 
taining  a  ring,  key,  thimble,  penny  or 
other  small  articles,  may  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion.  and  ahvays  produces  excitement  and 
laughter.  Such  a  supper  Avliether  served 
cafeteria  style  or  otherwise,  is  sure  to  be 
a  merry  and  heart-warming  meal. 

R.  F.  D. 
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From  the  Housekeeper’s 
Notebook 

The  following  is  a  very  good  lotion  for 
chapped  hands :  one-fourth  ounce  gum 
tragacanth  (flakes),  one  gill  glycerine, 
one  gill  alcohol,  one  gill  cologne.  Dissolve 
tragacanth  in  one  pint  of  warm  soft 
water  over  night ;  a  double  boiler  will 
work  well.  Then  add  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  mix  well  and  store  in  well-corked 
bottles.  This  amount  costs  a  trifle  more 
thaon  one  dollai*,  and  will  last  more  than 
two  years  in  a  family  of  four,  if  it  is  used 
at  least  once  a  day.  Amount  little  larger 
than  a  pea  will  be  ample  each  time ;  well 
rubbed  in,  will  keep  the  hands  in  good 
condition  during  the  cold  weather. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  which  may  be 
helpful :  If  your  linoleum  becomes  brok¬ 
en  or  split  on  the  edges  or  a  hole  broken 
through  anywhere  in  the  rug,  just  apply 
adhesive  tape  (such  as  we  keep  in  our 
medicine  cabinets)  on  the  wrong  side, 
which  will  do  the  trick. 

Have  you  ever  tried  using  the  tall 
straight  glasses  such  as  olives,  or  strained 
honey  come  in  to  store  your  silver  tea¬ 
spoons,  butter  spreaders  and  other  small 
pieces?  These  glasses,  well  dried,  and 
with  screw  tops,  will  keep  the  silver 
bright  and  free  from  tarnish  for  months. 
Of  course  the  silver  should  be  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  to  keep  from  scratches 
against  the  glass. 

If  you  use  an  oil  stove  the  year  round 
for  cooking,  as  we  do,  try  having  the 
man  of  the  house  cut  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling  just  over  the  stove  and  install  an 
ordinary  side-wall  register  such  as  those 
used  on  furnace  pipes.  You  will  find  it 
such  a  help,  especially  when  the  house  is 
closed  in  cold  weather,  as  the  oil  stove 
uses  so  much  of  the  oxygen  from  the  air. 
My  kitchen  happens  to  be  in  a  wing,  with 
just  an  attic  above,  so  we  put  a  box 
around  the  opening  up  there  with  a 
screen  on  the  top  of  it.  A  small  wooden 
rod  hangs  near  the  stove,  which  I  use  to 
open  or  close  the  register.  Of  course 
where  one  used  the  room  above  the  kitch¬ 
en  a  regular  ceiling  register  would  have 
to  be  used. 

If  you  have  an  elderly  person  or  semi¬ 
invalid  in  the  family  who  needs  a  cup  of 
hot  water  during  the  night,  try  using  a 
thermos  bottle  for  the  bedside  table.  It 
saves  rushing  around  in  the  cold  trying 
to  hurry  fires  that  have  been  checked  for 
the  night.  Or  if  one  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  has  to  have  breakfast  much  earlier 
than  the  others,  try  making  the  coifee 
the  night  before  and  with  table  ready  and 
cereal  in  double  boiler,  coffee  in  the  handy 
thermos  bottle,  it  is  much  easier. 

We  are  very  fond  of  eornmeal  for  Sun¬ 
day  night  supper.  I  use  a  small  cup  of 
meal  to  four  cups  of  boiling  water,  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  cook  at  least  three 
hours  in  a  double  boiler.  It  will  be  real 
light  and  tastes  so  different  from  when 
cooked  a  few  minutes.  This  with  a  dish 
of  fruit  and  plate  of  cookies,  and  plenty 
of  brown  sugar  and  milk,  makes  a  very 
satisfying  meal,  and  mother  can  read  and 
rest  on  Sunday  afternoon,  too. 

Do  you  know  that  discarded  safety 
razor  blades  are  fine  for  ripping  up  gar¬ 
ments?  Also  they  will  take  dried  paint 
off  windows  like  magic.  Keep  a  small  box 
to  use,  but  well  out  of  reach  of  little 
hands,  as  they  are  very  sharp. 

Do  the  children  like  popcorn  cracker- 
jack?  Pour  over  a  pan  of  freshly  popped 
corn  the  following  candy  :  One  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
vinegar,  one-lmlf  teaspoon  salt,  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  cooked  until  “waxy” 
when  dropped  in  cold  water. 

Oatmeal  Cookies.  —  One  cup  sugar 
creamed  with  three-fourths  cup  shortening, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  sour  milk, 
three-fourths  teaspoon  soda  in  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  two  cups  uncooked  rolled  oats, 
one  cup  raisins.  Bake  as  drop  cookies, 
flattening  each  with  a  spoon  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  oven.  This  rule  will  make 
about  two  dozen.  They  keep  moist  and 
are  “crunchy”  which  the  children  will 
like.  EDITH  E. 


Hot  School  Lunches  in  Ohio 

Our.  P.-T.  A.  is  serving  hot  lunches 
free  each  day  in  our  school.  A  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  on  each  road  solicited  each 
family  for  donations.  Those  not  having 
anything  to  give  were  invited  to  cook  a 
day  a  week,  or  every  other  week.  Some 
not.  being  able  to  leave  home  for  younger 
ones  not  in  school,  made  a  kettle  of  soup, 
enough  cups  for  as  many  as  ordered  soup. 
Here  is  a  schedule : 

Monday. — Hamburg,  with  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  one  gallon  of  milk  being  purchased 
for  gravy  that  day  (two  gallons  at  24c 
per  gallon  on  other  days),  chile  con 
came,  or  hamburg  with  spaghetti  and  to¬ 
matoes.  Tuesday. — Vegetable  soup,  or  to¬ 
mato  soup.  'Wednesday. — Bean  or  noo¬ 
dle  soup.  Thursday. — Vegetable  soup. 
Friday. — Potato  soup  made  with  milk  do¬ 
nated.  Cocoa  is  served  all  days  but  Mon¬ 
day,  made  with  milk.  Pupils  all  have  a 
choice  of  cocoa  or  the  other  hot  dish. 
Koine  days  enough  fresh  pork  is  donated 
for  a  dinner  with  potatoes  and  apple 
sauce.  Several  chickens  have  been  do¬ 
nated  for  noodle  soup. 

One  parent  pays  for  one  gallon  of  the 
milk  a  day  for  January  and  February  as 
these  two  months  and  a  part  of  March  is 
all  the  time  that  the  hot  lunches  are  fur¬ 
nished.  Another  gives  $1  each  month  for 
milk. 

A  chart  was  made  of  all  donations  and 
givers  and  checked  as  they  came  in  or 
were  ordered  as  needed.  A  second  chart 
was  made  of  the  persons  cooking  on  cer¬ 
tain  days.  These  were  placed  on  the  cup¬ 


board  in  the  kitchen  for  reference. 

Besides  this  new  tables  have  been  made 
for  kitchen  and  covered  with  linoleum; 
hot  and  cold  water  and  sink  and  drain- 
board  ;  oilcloth  pasted  on  the  dining¬ 
room  tables.  The  work  was  all  donated 
and  the  sink  was  second-hand  and  the 
drain  board  donated. 

We  have  a  few  over  a  hundred  pupils, 
three  teachers,  and  pupils  are  of  eight  or 
ten  nationalities,  but  even  though  times 
were  so  depressed,  we  have  had  generous 
response  for  donations  and  a  good  com¬ 
munity  spirit  is  in  evidence.  Thus  our 
P.-T.  A.  is  proud  of  its  work.  Cash  for 
staples  is  made  by  food  sales,  Farmers’ 
Institute  dinners,  and  collection  each  P.- 
T.  A.  meeting.  airs.  w.  ai. 


Canning  Fish  at  Home 

We  like  best  to  can  the  richer  flavored, 
dark-meated  fish,  because  these  hold  their 
natural  taste  better.  Such  kinds  as 
mackerel  and  the  more  oily-fleshed  ones 
can  very  successfully. 

First  wash  thoroughly,  removing  all 
undesirable  bits,  especially  the  little  filmy 
black  skin  “lining,”  then  rinse  well  in 
several  waters,  drain  a  bit,  then  pat  care¬ 
fully  dry  with  paper  toweling  or  clean 
tissue  paper.  Break  backbone  gently,  cut¬ 
ting  the  flesh  across  at  the  break  so  it 
may  be  left  in  conveniently  small  sections 
for  placing  later  in  the  jars.  The  pieces 
may  be  salted  or  not;  salting  aids  in  the 
keeping  process,  but  we  do  not  use  it  on 
ours.  Have  the  frying-pan  hot  with 
plenty  of  good  sweet  fat  melted  in  it 
and  place  the  pieces  in  carefully  (skin 
side  down  at  first).  Fry  on  that  side 
until  nearly  done,  then  turn  gently  to 
brown  a  bit  on  the  other  side. 

When  all  are  fried  the  interesting  stage 
comes  on.  Have  the  pieces  spread  out  on 
a  platter  so  as  easily  to  select  just  the 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Garden  Roses. — This  picture  shows  one  block  of 
a  most  beautiful  old  rose  quilt  that  is  cherished 
in  a  home  where  the  grandmother  has  long  since 
passed  on.  The  roses  are  in  red  witli  yellow 
centers,  leaves  of  green,  appliqued  on  white 
muslin.  It  requires  nine  of  these  blocks  for  a 
quilt  of  good  size,  with  a  6-in.  white  border. 
Trice  of  the  pattern  15  cents;  any  two  of  the 
quilt  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog 
showing  124  pictures  of  old-fashioned  quilt  pat¬ 
terns  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

right  sized  and  shaped  one  to  fit  into  a 
given  jar  space.  Then  place  each  one  in, 
standing  on  end,  holding  it  in  place  with 
a  spoon  handle  until  another  can  be  se¬ 
lected  to  fit  next.  Have  all  skin  sides 
turned  inward,  as  othewise  the  skin  in 
canning  might  adhere  to  the  hot  glass, 
and  pull  from  the  flesh  when  opened  for 
reheating  and  using.  (We  like  to  eat 
that,  too.)  Let  the  jar  be  packed  “com¬ 
fortably.”  and  not  too  closely.  The  heat 
in  canning  needs  to  penetrate  every  part 
easily.  Allow  for  an  inch  of  space  at 
the  top  of  the  jar  and  then  fill  about  a 
third  full  of  hot  water.  We  think  this 
amount  isn't  enough  to  leach  away  the 
nutritive  food  values,  and  it  keeps  the 
fish  from  the  dryness  that  processing  with 
no  water  might  result  in.  One  hour  in  a 
hot-water  bath  after  the  water  boils  vig¬ 
orously,  then  out  and  tops  sealed,  and 
placed  on  a  table  with  a  cloth  folded 
about  them  to  protect  from  drafts.  (And 
jars  were  well  sterilized  before  filling, 
we  know.) 

Light  or  “white”  meated  fish  may  be 
canned  similarly,  but  are  much  better  if 
boiled  rather  than  fried.  Boil  until  about 
half  done,  remove  to  a  platter,  bone  and 
fit  into  a  jar.  Use  the  “stock”  to  fill  into 
the  jars,  piecing  it  out  with  plain  hot 
water  if  necessary,  until  within  an  inch 
of  the  top.  Salt  may  be  used,  if  desired. 
Process  oue  hour  as  with  the  fried,  dark- 
meated  fish,  then  seal  and  gradually  cool. 
This  light  fish  will  make  good  chowders 
on  some  stormy  Winter  Friday  when 
you're  wishing  the  fisherman  hadn’t 
skipped  your  route.  It  will  be  all  right 
for  the  making  of  other  fish  dishes. 

This  way  of  home  canning  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  such  “Summer” 
fishes  as  the  tasty  mackerel  in  Winter 
when  they  are  not  “running.”  (And  we 
fry  them  in  eriseo  because  “pork  fat” 
might  not  keep  as  well,  canned.) 

RIIODA  KAYE. 


Save  Time  and  Tears 

Cover  onions  with  hot  water  and  bring 
to  a  boil  before  peeling.  Remove  from 
fire,  cool  partly  with  water  or  otherwise, 
cut  off  root  ends  with  sharp  knife  or 
shears.  The  skins  can  then  be  slipped  off 
instantly,  with  no  discomfort  to  eyes. 

GRACE  A.  T.  AIIELER. 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

(/n  writing  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19) 


Honors  at  1932-33  laying  contests.  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.,  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen,  270  eggs. 
.  .  .  Vineland,  B.  R.  pen,  average  211.2  eggs, 
leading  hen,  261  eggs.  .  .  .  Passaic  Co.,  W. 
Leghorn  pen,  243.8  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen, 
279  eggs.  .  .  .  Storrs,  Conn.,  W.  Leghorn  pen, 
266.1  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen,  292  eggs. 
R.  I.  Red  pen,  264.5  eggs  per  hen,  leading 
hen,  295  eggs.  .  .  .  Central  N.  Y.,  W.  Leghorn 
pen,  245  eggs  per  bird.  .  . .  Georgia,  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  240.2  eggs  per  bird,  B.  Rock  pen,  206 
eggs  per  bird,  W.  Leghorn  hen,  280  eggs  in 
full  year.  .  .  .  From  such  a  laying  ancestry 
Kerr’s  1934  Chicks  are  produced.  All  breed¬ 
ers,  individually  handled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  agglutination  method.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Write  now  for  the  new  Wolf  catalog  telling  the  facts  about  our  breeding  and  showing  13  Ca m rf 
leading  breeds  in  actual  colors.  Find  out  about  these  thrifty,  husky,  egg-bred  Wolf 
chicks  .  .  .  the  choice  of  thousands.  Wolf  bloodtesting,  breeding,  and  hatching  under  FR  E  E 
supervision  of  licensed  A.  P.  A.  Flock  Inspector.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  replace  losses  f  w 

as  per  our  14  day  Livability  Guarantee.  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES.  Send  for  free  catalog  today.  '•«YaiOg 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  5,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio  TODAY 


NEW  PARTICIPATION  PLAN 
WILL  SAVE  YOU  22% 

Those  who  order  Wene  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  be¬ 
fore  February  1st  will  share  generously  in  the 
saving  which  they  make  possible  in  our  hatch¬ 
ing  program. 

1- — A  10%  Discount  immediately  applicable 
on  the  first  order  for  Wene  Day-Old  or  Started 
Chicks. 

2- TA  Participation  Certificate  worth  an  addi¬ 
tional  12%  of  the  amount  of  the  first  order, 
when  applied  on  any  larger  order  for  Wene 
Chicks  placed  before  April  1st,  1935.  This  is 
equivalent  to  22%  discount  on  your  first  order. 
If  not  used  for  the  purchase  of  Day-Old  Chicks. 
Started  Chicks  or  Pullets,  this  Certificate  will 
he  redeemed  in  cash  at  two-thirds  its  face  value 
at  a  later  date. 

•nUD  details  of  this  new  and  unusual  offer 
will  be  mailed  on  request-  Write  today. 

Free  Catalog  describes  our  strains  of  White 
Leghorns,  Rarred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  and 
..  _  _  also  our  Ulli<iue  Cross- llreed  Matings. 

Dept.  A. 

VINELAND.  N.  J. 


i 


- - - v/liA  UI-LUiUU  U.J 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


100% 

LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
FIRST  THREE  WEEKS 

AIL  breeders,  mature  R.  I.  Ac¬ 
credited  Leghorn  hens,  with 
200-egg  records  or  better.  Only 
26-oz.  eggs  or  larger  used  for  in¬ 
cubation.  Chicks  guaranteed  to 
be  100%  alive  at  the  end  of 
tiiree  weeks.  Free  replacement  or 
cash  adjustment,  at  your  option. 

Special  Discount  privilege  ex¬ 
pires  Feb.  1.  Act  now!  Write  for 
illustrated  Folder  and  Prices. 

SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

F.  R.  HAZARD,  Owner 
Box  10  Saundertown,  R.  I. 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


-win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

>  HatcSiBg  Co.,  Bet  2  H  Tire,  Ohio 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Txtra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CItioer,  jiffy! (I  KleinfcItenvillePa 
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(DELIVERED) 
FORT  MORRISON 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Mass.  Certified-Aceredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  14  years  free 
of  B.W.D.  without  any  reactors.  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  S 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells'you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300%  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FARMS  -  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  breeding  plant.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar. .  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


> This  year,  get  the  Golden  Buie  catalog  and  ■ 
our  special  discounts  for  early  orders.  Pure¬ 
bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  take  most  of  thechanee 
out  of  poultry  raising.  Our  breeding  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  choice  eggs  protects  your  profits. 
Exceptional  quality.  All  chicks  from  stock  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  19 
favorite  varieties.  Chick  losses  Standard.  Silver  and 
Gold  Matings  within  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
regular  price.  Send  for  our  beautiful  free  catalog  - 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
cnaracteristics;  Livabilitv,  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production.  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color.  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer; 
Chicks  10c.  former¬ 
ly  30c.  Circular.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Edge  hi  II 

Poultry  Plant.  R.3, 
„  Petersham,  Mass. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL  — 


Otb(fNTURyBaby(hi< 

ks 

Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  Ail  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHICKS!  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  for  catalog  Today  f 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

4" 


FREE  Book 


Breed  PR  Royal 
Squabs  and  make 
.  ,,  money.  Highest 

of  all  poultry  prices,  less  work.  Send  four 
cents  stamps  tor  postage  on  big  free  68-page 
book.  Our  34th  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  SS™#  »W!J- 

REDS.  $7.0li  _  HEAVY  MIXED.  K.& 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 
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It  Kills  the  Lice! 

The  function  of  a  roost  paint  is  to  destroy 
the  lice  on  your  poultry.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  you  lose— no  matter  how  “cheaply” 
you  buy  it. 

W e  ask  you  to  judge  “Black  Leaf  40”  by 
the  results  it  gets  for  you.  For  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  bird  you  can  clean  up  your 
flock  with  “Black  Leaf  40.”  It  is  reliable— 
It  killa  the  lice. 

PROVED  BY  TESTS 

Careful  research  and  Experiment  Station 
tests  proved  positively  that  “Black  Leaf 
40”  would  do  the  work  before  it  was  ever 
offered  as  a  roost  paint.  Therefore,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  use  “Black 
Leaf  40.”  Be  sure  to  get  it  from  your 
dealer  in  original,  full- strength,  sealed 
packages.  Write  for  free  literature 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,lnc. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


RESULTS  COUNT 


Don’t  let 

ACUTE  COCCIDIOSIS 

(Bloody  Diarrhoea) 

Kill  your  New  Chicks! 


IF  Acute  Coceidiosis  (Bloody  Diarrhoea)  wipes  outyour 
new  broods  before  your  eyas,  blame  only  yourself  . 
For  not  a  single  chick  need  be  attacked  1  Medicate  the 
mash  at  once  with  COX-CIS  and  Coceidiosis  hasn  tgot 
a  chance!  ★  COX-CIS  kills  the  deadly  germ.  It  s  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  Coceidiosis  -  -  not  a  cure-all.  it  gets  at  the  fierm 
where  it  is  - -inside.  If  Coceidiosis  has  already  hit-- 
don’t  worry.  COX-CIS  will  stop  it.  It’s  saved  thousands 
of  chicks.  But  an  ounce  of  prevention  beats  a  pound  of 
cure  any  day.  So  don’t  wait- -medicate  mash  immedi¬ 
ately  wi  th  COX-CIS  ! 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED-or  Your  Money  Back! 

★ - - ★ 


CHICKS  ON  THEIR 
FEET  AGAIN! 

Coceidiosis  was  killing  a 
number  of  my  chicks  .  . . 
started  using  Cox-Cis  . . . 
now  even  those  that  were 
off  their  feet  are  up  and 
getting  better  every  day. 

Millard  Brown, 

Lewiston,  Me. 


Gel  COX-CIS  from  your 
dealer  or  from  us  direct, 
giving  dealer’s  name ! 


$|00 


One  package 
medicates  375 
lbs.  of  mash 
—economical! 

Postage  Pre-  5- lb  pkg. 

paid.  Free  InwCost' 
Folder.  LOWOOSi. 

Dealers:  Write  for 
Special  Proposition. 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  Iteeperj.  17 
yean  scientific  breeding.  High  record*  National 
Official  Laying  Contest*  and  Chicago  World'* 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEGLErs  Breeding  Farms  &Hatchert 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  R.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  '  Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


0RNS 


-WIN— 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
"AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 
Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Boi  2  W  Tire,  Ohio 


Ce»per»ti»e  Breediag  &  Hatching  Co., 


KL0ISTER  LABORATORIES- Dept.  7-Ephrata,  Pa. 


Schweqler  s  Chick  Book 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  chickens  to  keep 
in  Northern  Vermont.  I  expect  to  move 
there  another  year.  I  have  a  small  place 
there,  and  it  will  be  .all  free  and  clear 
before  I  go  to  it.  I  will  also  have  some 
income  coming  in  every  year  if  all  stays 
well,  so  you  see  I  have  not  got  the  idea 
into  my  head  of  making  a  lot  of  money 
up  there.  I  shall  want  something  to  do 
and  also  something  that  I  can  make  a  few 
dollars  for  my  time.  A.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  preferences  of  the  market  where 
you  expect  to  dispose  of  your  poultry 
products  should  have  greater  weight  than 
the  breed  in  making  a  choice.  The  heavier 
fowls,  like  the  R.  I.  or  N.  II.  Reds,  are 
presumably  better  adapted  to  long  cold 
Winters  than  the  lighter  breeds,  like  the 
Leghorns,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  latter  in  any  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States  where  proper  facilities  for 
their  care  are  afforded.  The  heavy 
breeds  lay  brown  eggs  and  excel  as  meat 
producers ;  the  lighter  ones  lay  white 
eggs  and,  after  broiler  age,  are  inferior 
to  the  others  as  table  fowls.  This  about 
sums  up  the  essential  difference  between 
them. 

If  you  wish  to  produce  eggs  as  your 
chief  output  and  expect  to  patronize  a 
brown  egg  market,  like  Boston,  you  would 
not  want  white  egg  layers.  If  you  expect 
to  ship  to  the  New  York  market,  where 
white  eggs  are  preferred,  you  would  not 
do  well  to  choose  a  brown  egg-laying 
breed,  unless  other  considerations  out¬ 
weighed  the  handicap  of  egg  color.  If  you 
expect  only  a  local  market,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  follow  local  custom.  If  cus¬ 
tomers  like  brown  eggs  and  will  pay  well 
for  table  poultry,  you  have  a  wide  choice 
in  fowls  suitable  for  your  purposes : 
Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  others. 

As  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  no 
breed  exceeds  the  Leghorns.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  a  good  strain,  not  necessarily 
a  high-priced  one,  with  reputation  based 
only  upon  contest  records,  of  the  breed 
that  suits  you  and  try  it  out.  You  will 
find  that  your  care  will  have  more  to  do 
with  results  than  the  particular  breed 
you  select.  D- 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

The  home  of  Weed’s  Prolific  Strain  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  products  of  which  were  sold  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  27  years  ago.  Still 
making  good  at  home  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  fads,  no  bunk.  All  eggs  and  chicks  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  plant  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

TANCRF.D  STRAIN  TPT  T  "TX" 

WHITE  LEGHORN  V. — '  ■  *■  ' 

From  Direct  Tancred  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

<T'  4  IZI7  VATIPE  200,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 

1  AlYl!/  D'J  1  lu L  19— March  and  April— Prepaid- 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $70.00—1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility .  60.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Grade  A .  80.00 — 1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Utility .  70.00 — 1000 

Asst'd  or  H.  Mixed,  $80—1000.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100*  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

r„n"lmrr»ew°i.,  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Fleavy  layers  of 

ROT?  r'KEufl  ^^IeLTpo'rL  l!1  Ch.  Y. 

CLEAR  SPRING  W.VkY 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Tancred 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHER1.F.  B.  Leister.  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlistemlle.Pa. 

WHITE  A  IJ  |  Y 
liEGrllOnNT  L  n  I  A 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  vour  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

MCALISTERVILLE  TT T  O  T^T  Cl 

POULTRY  FARM  wXXXV^J^.CT 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  prices  and  FREE  circular. 

McALISTERVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100%  live 
delivery  P.  P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my  special 
Breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bronchitis  in  Poultry 

Is  there  a  word  with  a  more  dread 
sound  to  the  poultryman  than  bronchitis? 
Mortality  is  heavy  and  production  rapid¬ 
ly  falls  to  a  minimum.  Few  medicines 
are  of  value,  because  they  do  not  reach 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Death  generally  is  due  to  strangu¬ 
lation  as  the  tubes  fill  with  mucus  and 
shut  off  all  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

The  first  consideration  in  combatting 
this  disease  should  be  dryness — clean, 
dry  litter  and  houses.  Dampness  aggra¬ 
vates  the  disease.  The  following  treat¬ 
ment  has  given  excellent  results  in  com¬ 
batting  the  disease: 

Close  up  the  front  of  the  house  and  set 
up  a  brooder  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
house.  Keep  the  house  heated  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  a  point  where  the  birds 
will  spread  their  wings  and  “pant”  for 
breath,  as  they  do  in  Summer.  After 
two  or  three  days,  gradually  reduce  the 
heat. 

At  night,  when  the  birds  are  on  the 
roosts,  heat  a  couple  of  bricks,  place  them 
in  a  metal  pan  and  pour  pine  tar  over  the 
bricks.  The  fumes  will  penetrate  the  en¬ 
tire  house  and  greatly  aid  in  clearing  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  mucus.  Be  careful  of 
fire  from  the  hot  bricks. 

From  the  drug  store,  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  filled : 

6%  minims  oil  of  euealuptus 
6%  minims  oil  of  thyme 
10  grains  powdered  menthol 
20  ounces  petrol  oil. 

With  a  fly  sprayer,  or  any  sprayer 
that  will  produce  a  fine  mist,  spray  this 
solution  over  the  birds  at  night  while 
they  are  on  the  roosts.  In  severe  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  use  a  medicine  dropper 
and  give  individual  treatment  by  drop¬ 
ping  two  or  three  drops  in  the  bird’s 
throat  and  nostrils. 

All  of  these  treatments  have  consid¬ 
erable  value  in  controlling  the  disease,  but 
the  combination  of  all  three  treatments 
seldom  fails  to  bring  quick  relief. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


A.  E.  Anthony  and  Son  of  Connecticut, 
was  third  with  a  tally  of  02  points. 

Donald  I.  Goodenougli’s  pen  of  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  chalked  up  61  points 
for  fourth  place.  Elm  Tree  Poultry 
Farm’s  pen  of  the  same  breed  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Mount  Hope  Farm  of 
Leghorns  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for 
fifth  at  60  all. 

The  oldest  poultry  show  in  this  coun¬ 
try  again  opens  its  doors  next  Sunday  at 
Mechanics  Hall  in  Boston  and  continues 
through  the  first  four  days  of  the  new 
year.  The  first  public  poultry  exhibition 
in  America  was  held  in  the  Public  Gar¬ 
den  in  Boston  in  1S49  and  that  first  show 
more  than  any  one  event  gave  impetus  to 
the  interest  and  excitement  in  poultry  at 
that  time. 

Some  years  before  that  poultry  shows 
began  in  England  and  Scotland  when 
little  groups  of  poultry  fanciers  got  to¬ 
gether  in  taverns  in  a  sort  of  semi-social 
way,  a  movement  that  can  be  said  to  have* 
cluminated  in  a  great  poultry  exhibition 
in  Crystal  Palace  in  London  some  years 
prior  '  to  Boston's  participation  in  the 
poultry  show  business.  For  many  years 
thereafter  poultry  shows  all  over  the 
country  became  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  industry. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  in 
more  recent  years  poultry  shows  have 
lost  a  bit  of  their  prestige.  Without 
arguing  the  point  let  it  be  said  that  it  is 
still  believed  by  many  that  shows  and  ex¬ 
hibitions,  perhaps  with  some  additions 
and  modifications,  will  continue  to  tit  well 
into  our  poultry  scheme.  It  may  he  nec¬ 
essary  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
uninitiated,  to  offer  him  something  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  and  possibly  in¬ 
struction  for  the  money  that  he  pays  at 
the  gate.  In  any  event  this  institution 
that  has  existed  for  over  80  years  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  abandoned. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

N.  H.  Reds. — Hubbard  Farms, ;  N.  H., 
378  eggs,  353  points;  Edward  N.  Lara- 
hee,  N.  H.,  344  eggs,  330  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  400 
eggs,  381  points;  Four  Winds  Farm,  383 
eggs,  364  points.  ,  . 

Barred  Bocks.  —  James  Dryden,  Cal., 
408  eggs,  386  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  H.,  393  eggs,  358  points;  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.,  309  eggs,  275  points. 

II.  I.  Beds. — Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass., 
461  eggs,  469  points;  BenJ.  Brundage  & 
Sons,  Conn.,  446  eggs,  435  points ;  Don¬ 
ald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.,  416  eggs,  419 
points ;  George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  437 
eggs,  411  points;  Elm  Tree  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass..  404  eggs,  405  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  | 
465  eggs,  475  points;  A.  F.  Anothony  & 
Son,  Conn.,  444  eggs,  451  points;  Oak 
Knoll  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  446  eggs,  416 
points;  Wm.  L.  Mehrman,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  468 
eggs,  408  points;  Mount  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  419  eggs,  399  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.325  eggs,  4.228  points;  total  to  date, 
31,744  eggs.  29.916  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  28,  62  eggs,  65  points ;_  best 
pen  to  date.  No.  70.  465  eggs,  475  points; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  317  eggs,  299 
points.  .  . 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
White  Wvandottes,  30;  60  N.  II.  Reds, 
44.5;  90  White  Bocks,  66.3;  130  Barred 
Rocks,  53.2;  330  II.  I.  Beds,  64;  380 
White  Leghorns,  65.3;  1,000  average  all 
varieties,  61.8. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs.  Report  for  eighth 
week  ending  December  26.  1933. 

Hens  in  the  Storrs  contest  have  found 
the  going  a  bit  bad  weatherwise.  The 
breaks  have  been  against  them.  The 
eighth  week  was  worse  than  usual  and 
in  consequence  the  Leghorns  were  again 
affected  adversely.  On  the  other  hand 
the  heavy  breeds,  that  seem  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  climatic  changes,  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Thus  in  toto  production  went  up 
and  not  down. 

The  lay  for  all  pens  was  4,325  eggs,  or 
a  yield  of  61.8  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
of  231  eggs  over  the  previous  week’s  out¬ 
put.  White  Rocks  led  the  list  with  a 
lay  of  over  66  per  cent  but  all  the  heavies 
showed  improvement  by  way  of  offsetting 
slight  losses  by  the  lighter  breed. 

R.  I.  Reds  by  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm  from  Massachusetts,  set  the  pace 
last  week  with  a  lay  of  62  eggs  that 
scored  65  points.  Guy  A.  Leader’s  pen 
of  Leghorns  from  Pennsylvania,  trailed 
along  a  couple  of  points  behind  and  an¬ 
other  pen  of  the  same  breed  entered  by 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. — C.  M.  Luff,  Auction 
Manager.  High  and  low  prices  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1933:  Fancy  extras,  white  25  to 
29%c ;  fancy  medium,  white  2214  to  26c; 
grade  A  extras,  white  25  to  28c.  brown 
26  to  28c ;  grade  A  medium,  white  22% 
to  24e.  brown  22  to  24c;  pullets,  white 
20  to  23c,  brown  20  to  21c- ;  cracks,  white 
19e ;  ducks,  25c.  Total  cases,  520.  Poul¬ 
try:  Fowls,  heavy,  16  to  17c;  ordinary, 
10%c:  roasters,  stagg,  10  %c;  turkeys, 
17%  to  20c;  ducks,  small,  10  to  10%c; 
Muscovy,  10  to  10%c ;  total  crates,  28. 

Flemington,  N.  J. — C.  II.  Stains,  Auc¬ 
tion  Master.  High  and  low  prices  De- 
comber  26,  1933  :  N.  J.  fancy,  white  28% 
to  32%c ;  N.  J.  fancy  medium,  white  24% 
to  28c ;  N.  J.  grade  A,  white  26%  to  29c, 
brown,  24%  to  25%c ;  N.  J.  grade  A  me¬ 
dium.  white  21%  to  26%c,  brown  20% 
to  21  %c ;  N.  J.  pullets,  white  21  to  24c, 
brown  ”l7%c;  N.  J.  pewees,  white  18c; 
total  cases  sold,  400. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. — W.  Atlee  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Doylestown,  Pa.,  auction  manager. 
High  and  low  prices  December  28  :  Fancy 
large,  26%  to  29c;  fancy  large,  23%  to 
27 %c ;  extra  large,  26  to  32c;  extra  me¬ 
dium,  21%  to  25c;  standard  large,  26  to 
27c;  standard  medium,  25  to  27%c;  pul¬ 
lets,  21%  to  25c;  peewwes,  19c;  total 
number  cases,  400. 


It  was  Anthony’s  first  ride  in  a  rail¬ 
way  train,  and  the  succession  of  wonders 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  hysterical  as- 
tonisliment.  The  train  rounded  a  slight 
bend  and,  with  a  shriek  of  its  whistle, 
plunged  into  a  tunnel.  There  were  gasps 
of  surprise  from  the  corner  where  An¬ 
thony  was  kneeling.  Suddenly  the  train 
rushed  into  broad  daylight  again,  and  a 
small  voice  was  lifted  in  wonder.  its 
tomorrow !”  exclaimed  the  small  boy. 
The  Tatler. 


Extract  from  a  letter  received  by  a 
mother  from  her  daughter  at.  college:  I 
realize,  mother,  that  daddy  is  paying  a 
lot  to  keep  me  at  school  and  that  I  must 
try  and  learn  something.  I  am  taking  up 
contract.”' — Boston  Transcript. 


Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

R.I.Reds 


High  R.  I.  Red  Pen 

at  “  Century  of  Progress” 

Flying  Horse  Farm  (Pen  No.  53) 
headed  the  R.  I.  Red  Class  at  the 
close  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Con¬ 
test.  Chicago,  with  1,052  eggs  and 
1,068.15  points  in  22  weeks.  These  were  just 
good  representative  pullets  from  our  regular  flock. 

Over  3,000  Breeders  on  Trapnest 
All  Breeders  State  Blood-Tested 

100%  Free  from  B.  W.  D..  right  from  tlio  start. 
Not  a  single  reactor  in  4  years  of  State  testing. 
All  Hatching  Egg*  Produced  on  Our  Own  Farms 

Only  hen  breeders  which  have  produced  200  or 
more  24-oz.  average  eggs  in  pullet  year,  with¬ 
out  going  broody,  are  used  in  our  Pedigree, 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings. 

Write  for  new  de  luxe  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

Correspondence  welcomed  regarding  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Stock. 

FLYING  HORSE  FARM 

DEPT.  40  -  SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS. 


98%  Livability 
Guaranteed  Up  to  4  Weeks 

Cash  refunded  or  chicks  replaced:  you  are  the  judge. 

30,000  BREEDERS— ALL  OUR  OWN  STRAIN 
100%  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 
3-lb.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
START  LAYING  AT  4  MONTHS 

At  G  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  G  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs. 
Largest  R.  I.  Red  breeding  farm  in  the  world; 
we  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Free  Catalog,  just  issued.  Write  for  it. 

Also  Announcement  of  Early  Order  Discount. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


GRADES  AND  CANDLES 

in  one  operation.  Accurate, 
double  scale.  Automatical¬ 
ly  lights  when  candling. 
Money  back  guarantee 
with  every  machine. 


Patented 


U/yPOULTRYMEN’S 

UrADENCANDLER” 

Postpaid  with  6- 
ft.  cord,  plu  g, 
standard  24  oz. 
weight  and  in¬ 
structions  $4.55. 

Gradencandle  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass. 


KlTSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You-We  Pay  Freight 

Horse- high.  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 

Fence  at  lowest  mill  prices  We  make 
our  own  wire,  weave  it  into  fence  and 
ship  direct.  You  save  every  penny 
possible.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
9  9  92/100%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  Farm, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
1  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, 

Roofing.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 

Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

KlTSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with,25c..  (stamps  or  com) 

for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 

540  f  -  -  •  - -  - - - 


i  South  Clark  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


-)3~' 


PICK-OUTS 


End  It- With  Rudolphs  Ventilated  Pick Out  Shields 
Price-  in  100 Lots  Z^eacn-In IOOOLoi;1ZO.OO 
If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  -  Wkitc.  Us 
Rudolph  Mf&.  Co. 

rMAPl-C  AVENUE  VINFLAHD.N^.  ^ 


TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

A  Pennsylvania.  State  Certified  Leghorn  Flock.  Every 
breeder  banded  with  officially  seated  bands.  All  males 
used  have  individual  Pedigree  Records.  Entire  flock 
bloodtested. — and  no  reactors  found.  No  outside  eggs 
used.  Twenty  years  breeding  for  production  and  vitality. 
Why  not  start  with  tho  best?  Write  for  reasonable  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS,  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  W  o  r  1  d’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

Box  Y,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duct  ion  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

-BUY  P  R  I  C  E’S  CHICKS- 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  1’rices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 

WAI  rif  IQ  GUIFIfC  Hatched  in  one  of  tho 
VlALL IV  O  V-OIv-IVij  oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastlo,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklinqs  15c  each.  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds.  8c  each.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R.  TELFORD,  PA. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Settlement  of  500-Year  Estate.  — 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  Dec.  27  accepted 
$345,000  in  cash  on  which  it  can  lay  its 
hands  now  in  preference  to  an  estimated 
$30,000,000,000,000  it  might  get  at  the 
expiration  of  500  years.  Miss  Florence 
E.  Weaver,  former  Cincinnati  school 
teacher,  left  an  estate  of  about  $700,000 
to  the  city,  to  be  placed  in  trust  for  500 
years  at  compounded  and  recompounded 
interest.  The  real  estate  comprising  the 
city's  windfall  is  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
the  bequest  was  ruled  invalid  by  Okla¬ 
homa  courts.  Rather  than  argue  the  case 
through  higher  courts,  John  H.  Ellis, 
city  solicitor,  announced  that  he  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  other  heirs  of 
Miss  Weaver  to  accept  half  of  the  amount 
willed  to  Cincinnati. 

France  Taxes  American  Fruit. — A 
direct  appeal  to  Washington  for  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  against  the  import  of 
French  wines  into  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  importers  of  American  fruits 
into  France,  they  announced  Dec.  29,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  French  governmen-t 
had  formally  announced  the  approval  of 
a  decree  establishing  high  import  license 
taxes  on  apples  and  pears — fruits  which 
are  imported  largely  from  the  United 
.States.  The  importers  declared  the  new 
taxes  would  amount  practically  to  a  lock¬ 
out  of  American  fruit  despite  France’s 
pledge  to  permit  the  import  of  1,000,000 
cases  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year. 

Wolves  in  the  Adirondacks. — Plans 
to  exterminate  wolves  that  have  infested 
the  Adirondacks  of  late  were  announced 
Dec.  29  by  Lloyd  Osborne,  Conservation 
Commissioner.  He  appointed  Ray  Bur- 
master,  Saranac  Lake  district  game  pro¬ 
tector,  to  conduct  the  campaign.  Recently 
wolves  attacked  two  farm  hands  near 
Fort  Covington.  They  fought  off  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  finally  killed  one.  The  carcasses 
of  six  deer  were  found  recently  in  the 
lily  pad  section  of  the  Adirondacks.  Other 
reports  show  that  much  game  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  wolves.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  from  15  to  50  wolves  now  roam¬ 
ing  the  forest  reserve. 

Rumania’s  Premier  Murdered.— Ru¬ 
mania’s  recently  named  Premier,  Ion  G. 
Duca,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  was 
assassinated  Dec.  29  on  the  platform  of 
the  Sinaia  station  as  he  was  waiting  for 
a  return  train  to  Bucharest  after  having 
had  an  audience  with  King  Carol.  The 
assassin,  a  former  student  who  gave  his 
name  as  Radu  Constantinescu,  denied 
membership  in  any  party,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  established  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Rumanian  Nazi  organization,  the 
anti-Semitic  Iron  Guard. 

California  Floods.  —  Crushing  walls 
of  water  raced  down  out  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills  Dec.  31- Jan.  1  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  years  and 
devastated  large  areas  throughout  Los 
Angeles  County.  Deaths  were  estimated 
from  35  upward,  including  seven  in  auto 
mishaps  attributed  to  the  flood,  and  73 
were  listed  as  missing.  Property  loss  is 
estimated  at  $5, 000, (XX).  Scores  of  homes 
in  the  higher  foothill  areas  were  de¬ 
molished  or  badly  damaged  as  the  waters 
hurtled  onward  to  the  lower  beach  areas 
to  spread  out  and  inundate  1,500  homes 
in  the  Venice  and  Long  Beach  sections. 
Los  Angeles  streets  became  rivers  and  the 
intersection  of  Seventh  and  Broadway 
was  converted  into  a  lake.  Thousands 
of  automobiles  were  strewn  along  the 
streets,  abandoned  by  their  occupants 
during  the  night.  The  county  flood  con¬ 
trol  office  reported  39  bridges  washed  out 
or  closed  -because  of  damage.  Train  and 
bus  service  in  and  out  of  Los  Angeles  was 
being  maintained,  but  several  hours  be¬ 
hind  schedule.  The  ridge  route  into  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  was  closed.  Airline 
passengers  were  grounded  at  outlying 
points  and  brought  in  by  buses. 

Youth  Attempts  Train  Wreck.  • — 
Campbell  Whitbeek,  17  years  old,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  in  court  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2, 
on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  wreck  the 
“Minute  Man,”  fast  Boston  and  Maine 
passenger  train,  for  a  wreck  picture  to 
add  to  his  collection  of  disaster  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  youth  is  alleged  to  have 
driven  an  eight-inch  spike  in  the  crack 
between  two  rails,  but,  according  to  the 
police  who  arrested  him.  lost  liis  nerve 
when  he  heard  the  train  approaching  and 
stopped  it.  lie  had  a  camera  with  him. 

1 1  is  train  loaded  with  holiday  passeng¬ 
ers,  Engineer  Fred  McGown  rounded  a 
curve  in  North  Troy  and  saw  Whitbeek 
on  the  track  giving  him  the  “washout” 
signal,  waving  both  arms  over  his  head, 
lie  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
spike. 


Niagara  Flows  Red. — Niagara  Falls 
on  the  American  side  flowed  a  dark  red 
Jan.  2.  Apparently  because  of  some  dis¬ 
turbance  up  river,  instead  of  the  familiar 
t-ea  green  curtain  from  the  edge  of  the 
falls  to  the  mass  of  foam  below,  there 
v  as  a  curtain  like  red  velvet.  The  color 
changed  during  the  night.  The  water 
<  yer  the  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  side  was  much  darker  than  usual 
but  the  red  was  not  so  noticeable.  Seven 
miles  above  the  falls  the  river  is  being 
bridged  to  Grand  Island  which  splits  the 
current  there.  Engineers  at  the  bridge 
lob  said  they  were  not  dredging  and  that 
they  had  been  bringing  out  blue,  not  red 
clay. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
Report  for  week  of  December  23,  1933 : 

The  early  hatched  chick  has  several 
advantages  over  those  hatched  later  in 
the  Spring.  From  the  standpoint  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  results  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  on  New  York  State  poultry  farms 
in  1930  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  and  Farm  Management, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
is  of  special  interest.  An  average  labor 
income  of  $2,106  resulted  from  operations 
on  49  farms  starting  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  baby  chicks  before  April  1.  On 
05  farms  50  per  cent  or  more  of  -the 
chicks  were  started  before-  June  1,  but 
less  than  50  per  cent  -before  April  1.  On 
these  farms  the  average  labor  income  was 
$1,311.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
53  per  cent  in  average  labor  income  due 
to  early  hatching. 

An  important  factor  is  the  higher  price 
received  for  broilers  sold  from  the  earlier 
hatches.  As  soon  as  broilers  begin  to 
come  into  market  in  mid-summer  in  larger 
quantities  than  ce  be  absorbed  readily, 
the  result  is  a  lower  price.  From  the 
standpoint  of  returns  for  broilers,  the 
February  hatched  chick  is  even  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  the  March  bird. 

Furthermore,  the  early  bird  will  lav  a 
considerable  number  of  eggs  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  before  molting  and  this 
class  of  pullets  make  satisfactory  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  This  is  a  special  advantage  to 
the  producer  who  needs  a  large  number 
of  eggs  for  Summer  and  Fall  trade.  Un¬ 
less  one  has  pullets  coming  into  lay  at 
this  season  egg  production  will  be*  de¬ 
clining  as  the  old  stock  begin  to  molt  and 
stop  laying. 

The  breeder  who  has  quite  a  demand 
for  baby  chicks  during  February,  March 
and  April  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
hatch  his  own  birds  in  January  or  May 
and  it  would  seem  that  January  chicks 
for  the  breeder  would  be  the  better  choice. 

The  late  hatched  bird  does  not  make 
so  rapid  nor  so  even  a  growth  as  the 
early  pullet.  During  the  warm  days  the 
growing  chicks  prefer  to  rest  in  the  shade 
instead  of  consuming  feed  and  putting 
on  weight. 

The  early  bird  which  is  raised  on  range 
is  more  than  half  grown  before  warm 
weather  encourages  the  development  of 
parasites,  both  external  and  internal. 
Possibly  the  cool  nights  of  late  Spring 
aid  in  keeping  the  birds  comfortable  and 
in  this  way  prevent  crowding. 

The  June  hatched  chick  is  not  to  be 
recommended  because  it  matures  slowly 
and  will  not  begin  to  lay  until  eggs  have 
begun  to  decline  in  price. — D.  II.  Horton, 
Head  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  12th  week  of  the  12tli  New 
York  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  3.39  eggs  per  bird  or 
at  the  rate  of  4S.4  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  1.5  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs  per 
bird  to  date  is  41.97  which  is  10.04  more 
eggs  than  were  produced  during  the  first 
12  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  12th  Week. — W.  L., 
W.  S.  Hannah  <fc  Sons.  55  points,  54  eggs; 
Bar.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  54  points,  59 
eggs;  R.  I.  IL,  Redbird  Farm,  52  points, 
49  eggs;  W.  R.,  Wm.  R.  Speck,  51  points, 
49  eggs ;  W.  L .,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
51  points,  51  eggs;  R.  I.  IL.  Redbird 
Farm.  50  points.  4S  eggs;  W.  L.,  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  49  points,  49  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  various  classes  : 

White  Leghorns — Miller  Poultry  Farm, 

576  points,  619  eggs;  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons.  576  points,  602  eggs;  Miller  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  561  points,  578  eggs;  Cedar- 
luirst  Poultry  Farm,  538  points,  56S 
eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  524 
points,  541  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
513  points,  523  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  505  points,  520  eggs. 

IL  I.  Reds.  —  Moss  Farm,  516  points. 

577  eggs;  Flying  Horse  Farm,  487  points, 
489  eggs;  Wegatepa  Farms,  470  points, 
463  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  556  points.  635  eggs ;  V.  H. 
Ivirkup,  3S1  points,  380  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm.  464  points,  501  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  452  points,  461  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1933.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices :  White,  28c ; 
brown,  25%c;  medium,  22c;  pullets, 
20V2c. 


Preparing  Chestnuts  for  the 
Table 

In  preparing  chestnuts  for  cooking,  we 
usually  remove  the  shell  of  the  nuts 
while  raw  with  a  sharp  pocket  knife. 
(With  a  little  practice  this  can  be  done 
quickly.)  Then  we  blanch  them  as  al¬ 
monds  are  blanched,  by  dropping  a  few  at 
a  time  into  hot  water,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  the  brown  pellicle  can  be  slipped 
off  very  easily. 

After  you  get  them  this  far,  there  are 
several  ways  of  preparing  them  for  the 
table.  Of  course  in  stuffing  for  the  fes¬ 
tive  turkey  is  the  way  to  use  chestnuts. 
But  it  isn’t  necessary  to  wait  until  you 
get  the  turkey  before  eating  ehesnuts.  We 
like  them  creamed,  and  best  of  all  baked 
with  sugar  and  butter  like  candied  sweet 
potatoes.  We  like  to  take  a  day  when 
we  are  not  very  busy  and  blanch  a  lot  of 
chestnuts  and  can  them  with  a  pressure 
cooker  the  same  as  vegetables  are  canned. 
That  way  we  have  them  bandy  to  serve 
in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  roasted  a 
great  many  in  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace 


and  in  the  camp  fire.  They  are  not  bad 
just  boiled  with  the  shells  on,  and  eaten 
out  of  hand  while  hot;  or  even  raw  when 
they  are  about  half  dried. 

Coming  back  to  a  remark  that  it  takes 
so  long  to  get  the  chestnuts  ready  to  eat, 
that  was  one  idea  in  father's  head  when 
he  developed  these  hybrids.  His  aim  was 
to  get  chestnuts  of  large  size,  but  retain 
the  sweetness  and  fine  quality  of  the  na¬ 
tive  American  chestnut.  He  succeeded, 
but  your  New  York  markets  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  his  efforts.  One  man  wrote  me, 
“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sell  your 
large  chestnuts  at  20  cents  per  pound 
when  Italian  chestnuts  of  the  same  size 
are  selling  for  8  to  12  cents.”  But  he 
could  sell  a  ton  a  day  of  our  smaller 
chestnuts  if  we  could  supply  them.  That 
struck  me  as  very  funny  because  I  know 
they  all  came  from  the  same  trees,  and 
had  been  separated  by  sifting  the  smaller 
ones  out  by  running  them  over  a  wire 
screen,  and  of  course  the  larger  nuts  are 
really  better  than  little  undeveloped  ones 
on  the  same  tree.  But  I  understand  why 
this  prejudice.  The  eastern  people  are 
used  to  the  native  chestnuts  which  are 
small,  and  are  afraid  of  large  ones  lest 
they  be  bitter  and  coarse-grained  like 
most  of  the  foreign  ones. 

Illinois.  AMELIA  RIEHL. 


NOTICE  ! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  office  of  the  association  on  January 
16th,  1934,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors,  and  transacting  such 
other  business  as  may  arrive. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


Apple  Roll 

Six  medium-size  apples,  l1/^  cups  sugar, 
one  pint  water.  Peel,  core  and  chop  ap¬ 
ples  fine.  Put  sugar  and  water  in  bak¬ 
ing  pan  over  slow  fire.  While  syrup  is 
cooking,  make  a  biscuit  dough  as  follows : 
Two  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  four  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  four  tablespoons 
shortening,  three-fourths  cup  sweet  milk. 
Roll  out  one-half  inch  thick,  spread  with 
chopped  apples,  roll  in  long  roll  and  cut 
in  1%-ineh  pieces.  Place  cut  side  down 
in  syrup,  sprinkle  top  with  cinnamon, 
sugar  and  bits  of  butter.  Bake  until  gold¬ 
en  brown.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
plain.  c.  L. 
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REDS 


This  Free  Book 

•will  start  you  on  the 
Road  to  PROFITS! 


It  describes  our  farm 
and  methods;  shows  full 
pages  of  our  birds  in 
actual  colors.  It  ex¬ 
plains  our  16-year,  8- 
point  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  program.  Every 
breeding  bird  State 
Bloodtested.  Every 
chick  our  own  strain,  every  breeder  under  our 
control.  Our  trapnested,  pedigreed  stock  is  never 
sold— you  get  full  benefit. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  -  -  - 

3.  Low  Mortality 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering 


6.  Early  Maturity 

7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

8.  Large  Egg  Size 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Get  Catalog  NOW. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Box  156 


Walpole,  N.  H. 


HI 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
*  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pioneer  Introducers  of 
N>  H.  Reds  and  Brooded  Chicks 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D- 
Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  make  ‘2-lb.  broil¬ 
ers  in  7  to  s  weeks,  start  laying  at  4fe  to  5 
months.  Lay  24-oz.  eggs  at  6  months.'  .Also 
Av  h.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers  of  chalk-white 
eggs.  All  popular  breeds. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  Catalog  and 
prices.  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed 
during  January. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  20  I  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


OSS 


R.I.Reds 

STAR  PERFORMERS  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 

Our  high  hen  at  Maine  made  a  record  of 
300  eggs  in  the  Contest  just  completed.  At 
New  York,  our  birds  stood.  High  Hen,  all 
Heavy  Breeds,  also  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hen, 

All  Breeds.  Inject  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  own  flock. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 
EGG-BRED  CHICKS — Carrying  same  b.ood 
as  contest  winners. 

BROILER  CHICKS  —  Straight  Reds  and 

Moss  Cross. 

Hatching  Eggs  of  High  Fertility 

Last  call  on  Special  Discount. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,’  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD'S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb.,  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
&  photos  of  our  Farm  &  Breeding  plant, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfleld.Pa. 


SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 


Leghorns.  Whites,  Buff,  Brown . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  White  Rooks .  9.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans . 10.00 

Miuorcas.  White  or  Black . 11.00 

Jersey  Giants,  White  or  Black . 1 2.00 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


■THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


t  CHIX— S.  C.  Reds,  Barred.  Buff,  White 

m  ,  Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Miuorcas.  Orpingtons. 

v  -u  "  i  Giants.  Anconas.  Leghorns.  We  pay  pos¬ 
tage.  Hatching  weekly.  Low  prices.  Get  discounts  and 
catalog.  Clover  Valley  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  32,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  —  $60.00  per  1.000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


and  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED  in 

ALL  PULLET  OR  ALL  MALE 


CHICKS 


Know  what  you  get  — don’t  pay  pullet-prices  for  males. 
Superior  Sex -Linked  Hybrids  are  money  makers  in  ail- 
broiler  or  all -layer  production. 


SUPERIOR  PUREBREDS 

Barron  English  Leghorns  and  11  Other  Leading  Breeds  pro¬ 
duced  by  practical  poultrymen.  All  breeders  bloodtestedfor  B.  w . D. 
with  stained  Antigen  under  Missouri  state  permit. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees :  how  we  breed, 
cull  for  type  and  increased  egg  production;  shows  per¬ 
formance  records  of  200  to  300  egg  strains. 

LOW  PRICES  .  .  .  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY! 

Superior  Hatchery.  Box  341  Windsor,  Mo. 


HIT  A  I  ITY  fHIfVC  AA  Grade  W.  Leghorns  from 
y UnLI  1  I  L^niV/IV.O  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying' 
tloeks-  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  ltoeks.  White  Wyandottes,  7c.  Heavv  Mixed,  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  direct  decendents  Storrs  con¬ 
test  winners  eggs  $8.00  eliix  $15.00  hundred.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Booklet. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — R.  O.  F. 
and  Certiiied,  2UO-S31  egg  record. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.Y. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


Breeders  are  Tom  Barron  and 
Hollywoods,  from  the  best 
strains  in  Central  Penna.  Largest  chicks  &  lowest  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


500  PAIR  PIGEONS 


White.  Silver  and  Crosses, 


Going  out  buisness.  Squabs  sell  45c  lb.  For  Particulars 
Andress— JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Box  437,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS— Choice  Reds,  State-tested  100* 
clean.  Trapnested  stock.  $4— loo.  Chicks.  $!)— 
100.  DltlGGS  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  January  and 
February  delivery.  $90.00  per  1.000,  prepaid. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTRY  FARM,  3B,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  Day  0,(1  Chicks-  The  Mnd 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Box  R,  PITTST OW N, N.  J. 


BARRON 


White  Leghorns — cockerels  and  chicks 

ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA 


WH1TK  AY  Y  A  N  l)OTT E-CHICKS-EGG 8  34th  yr.’ 

SHERMAN  BOUDEN  Sa  SON,  Box  X95,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


WHEN  we  advertise  “Quality  Chicks”  we  mean  chicks 
that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring  the  buyer  back 
for  more  and  will  bring  orders  from  his  neighbors. 

IK"  Special  Discount  For  January  Orders! 

Have  you  seen  our  New  Catalogue  ? 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  following  two  letters  are  of  a  kind, 
but  from  different  sources: 

When  I  was  a  child  we  always  took 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  grew  up 
with  that  as  a  home  visitor,  but  later  I 
lived  years  in  Chicago  and  did  not.  see  or 
need  agricultural  papers.  I  noticed  an 
item  about  the  Drake  estate,  and  was 
persuaded  to  put  $25  into  a  scheme  of 
that  kind.  I  was  influenced  by  people 
who  thought  it  all  right,  but  I  realize  I 
was  foolish  to  listen  to  them.  One  doesn’t 
like  to  realize  he  has  been  deceived ;  it 
takes  all  the  egotism  out  of  him.  c.  «. 
California. 

I  am  writing  again  about  the  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus  estate.  You  said  you 
thought  it  was  money  lost  to  send  any 
amount  to  a  lawyer  as  the  church  that  is 
on  the  property  holds  the  deed.  Y  hv 
does  it  keep  coming  up?  I  heard  one 
lawyer  had  been  shut  up.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  many  heirs  there  are,  as  we 
were  told  they  would  get  two  million 
apiece  or  thereabouts.  Do  you  think  this 
scheme  will  die  down,  or  shall  we  in  the 
end  get  it?  H.  v. 

New  York. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  letters,  the 
writer's  father  had  a  farm  philosophy 
that  has  been  found  helpful  in  jostling 
crowds  of  a  city  life.  “Boys,”  he  would 
say.  “never  cry  for  spilled  milk,  but  take 
care  that  the  cow  does  not  kick  over  the 
pail  the  second  time.” 

With  reference  to  the  second  letter 
above,  those  who  continue  to  milk  and 
do  not  take  lessons  from  its  experience 
will  always  find  cows  to  kick  over  the 
milk  pail.  Human  nature,  and  cow  na¬ 
ture  vary  little  through  the  ages. 

I  am  insured  in  the  Postal  Life  and 
Casualty  Company  of  Kansas  City.  On 
December  9  I  fell  and  broke  the  .bone  in 
my  arm  below  the  elbow  in  three  places, 
and  crushed  the  bone.  I  wrote  the  eom- 
pany  for  the  indemnity.  They  reply  that 
I  am  not  covered  for  this  accident.  They 
will  not  even  pay  my  doctor's  bill.  I 
took  the  policy  in  good  faith  and  thought 
1  was  protected  from  all  accidents.  Please 
read  the  policy  enclosed  and  advise  me,  as 
1  need  the  money.  MRS.  a.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  very  limited  policy.  The 
premium  is  $3.50.  For  the  fracture  of 
an  arm  bone  the  indemnity  is  $250,  but 
the  accident  must  happen  in  a  particular 
way  as  described  in  the  policy.  For  the 
most  part  the  injury  must  result  from 
an  accident  to  a  machine,  implement  or 
vehicle.  We  are  sorry,  but  the  policy  as 
written  does  not  cover  the  accident  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  insured  has  no  claim 
against  the  company  that  can  be  legally 
collected.  It  is  one  of  those  policies  that 
have  the  appearance  of  promising  much. 
But  such  strictly  limited  policies  do  not 
cover  the  great  number  of  accidents  to 
which  people  are  daily  exposed.  The 
policies  that  cover  all  accidents  cannot 
promise  so  much,  but  they  do  safeguard 
the  insured  in  proportion  to  the  premium 
paid.  The  Kansas  City  policy  must  not 
be  confused  with  that  of  the  Postal  Life 
Company  of  New  York. 

Walking  through  my  orchard  today  I 
stepped  on  a  carpet  of  frozen  apples  not 
worth  the  picking  last  Fall.  I  gave  them 
a  wav  as  long  as  anyone  would  carry  them 
off.  *  There  is  enough  food  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  spoil  on  the  farms  of  this 
country  annually  to  feed  New  York  City 
for  a  year.  Is  it  possible  that  a  State  or 
nation  so  inclined  cannot  find  a  way  to 
get  this  food  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  hunger  for  it?  Or  do  the 
profits  of  middlemen  obstruct  the  eth- 
ciency  of  our  distributing  system? 

New  York.  G* 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas  this  clear- 
thinking  man  of  the  land  sounds  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  human  problem  of  the  world, 
including  America.  All  governments 
avoid  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  because  the  profit-makers  would 
and  do  defeat  any  official  or  adminis¬ 
tration  that  has  the  courage  honestly  to 
face  the  problem. 

I  have  a  life  insurance  policy  in  which 
my  wife  is  named  as  beneficiary.  When 
I  took  out  the  policy,  I  reserved  the  right 
to  change  the  beneficiary.  Now  I  am  told 
that  because  of  that  reservation  my 
creditors  can  take  the  policy.  Is  that 
correct  ?  _ 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  it  is  not  right.  There  is  a  statute 
in  Pennsylvania  exempting  from  all 
claims  of  creditors  the  proceeds  or  cash 
value  of  any  life  insurance  policy  if  the 
beneficiary  is  the  wife  or  child  of  the  in¬ 
sured  or  any  relative  dependent  on  the 
insured.  This  exemption  exists  whether 
or  not  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary 
is  reserved.  There  is  a  similar  law  in 


New  York  also  which  is  even  broader 
than  the  Pennsylvania  statute  since  the 
beneficiary  can  be  anyone  so  long  as  it 
isn’t  insured's  estate. 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  or  prayer  I  received 
today  with  threats  of  dire  happenings  if 
I  broke  the  chain.  Would  there  be  any 
harm  done  if  a  person  did  not  answer 
such  a  letter?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  receive 
more,  and  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
spend  foolishly.  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  harm  to  come  to  you  if 
you  put  the  chain  letters  in  a  good  hot 
blazing  fire.  The  trouble  and  loss  to  you 
and  others  comes  from  failure  to  destroy 
the  letters. 

We  appreciate  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  it  gives  the  experiences 
and  suggestions  of  practical  men  and 
women  rather  than  the  opinions  of  theor¬ 
ists,  and  especially  because  it  dares  to 
tell  the  truth  when  powerful  influences 
would  prevent  it.  Long  life  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  e.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  above  postcript  to  a  recent  letter 
gives  us  a  thrill  as  a  start  for  the  new 
year,  because  the  correspondent  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  approved  two  functions  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  which  we  have  always 
striven  to  maintain. 

• 

I  sent  a  manuscript  to  the  Writers’ 
Placement  Bureau,  Box  227.  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  be  revised  and  criticized  for  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  paid  $1  for  the  revision.  That 
was  10  months  ago.  I  have  written  to 
them  about  it,  but  they  did  not  answer. 
Will  you  tell  how  I  would  write  to  the 
police  over  there  to  have  them  send  my 
story,  if  not  my  money?  E.  w.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Another  case  of  a  concern  neglecting 
to  keep  its  promise,  and  the  final  result 
is  that  they  have  in  the  meantime  closed 
the  post-office  box,  disappeared,  and  mail 
is  returned  unclaimed. 

I  bought  what  I  thought  was  a  lot 
from  the  Walbrook  Park  Company,  Palis¬ 
ades  Park,  N.  .T.  I  paid  $275  down  and 
$10  a  month  since  up  to  last  month.  Now 
I  find  the  contract  is  worthless.  The 
Lawyers’  Trust  Company  is  agent,  and 
the  House  of  Parliman,  Inc.,  130  W.  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  sales  engineers.  Can  you 
do  anything  to  get  my  money  back? 

New  York.  MRS.  A.  G. 

We  fear  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  any 
of  this  money  back  for  this  good  widow 
of  advanced  years,  who  earned  the  money 
with  her  own  hands.  But  someone  ought 
to  go  to  jail  for  a  job  of  this  kind,  and 
there  are  probably  many  victims.  The 
Walbrook  Park  Co.  is  a  corporation.  The 
Lawyers’  Trust  Co.  is  a  corporation,  and 
the  House  of  Parliman  is  a  corporation. 
The  State  has  given  them  corporate  pow¬ 
ers  with  no  personal  responsibility  of  any 
of  the  individuals. 

Can  you  collect  the  enclosed  check  from 
Charles  W.  Hutt,  329  S.  Front  St., 
Philadelphia,  or  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  him?  This  check  has  been 
returned  because  of  insufficient  funds,  and 
I  can  get  no  response.  This  man  seems 
to  have  a  list  of  shippers,  and  offers  big 
prices  for  pigeons  and  then  sends  a  rub¬ 
ber  check  in  payment.  Can  you  help  me? 
Missouri.  e.  r.  h. 

We  have  had  previous  complaints  that 
shippers  were  unable  to  collect  bills  from 
Hutt,  who  was  then  represented  as  a 
poultry  commission  merchant,  but  we 
were  unable  to  locate  him  or  collect  the 
accounts.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  connection  with  Hutt  over  this  new 
bill,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Hutt 
Company  went  bankrupt.  At  any  rate 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  him  at 
any  established  address,  and  our  lawyer 
was  equally  unsuccessful. 

They’re  at  it  again  and  it  proves  there’s 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  “Span¬ 
ish  prisoner”  fake,  more  than  a  century 
old,  has  apparantly  been  revived  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  is  ignor¬ 
ant  of  its  past  exposures.  A  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  sent  by 
a  man  held  in  a  Spanish  prison,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  financial  aid.  $50  and  upwards, 
so  that  he  can  be  freed  and  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  his  fortune,  usually  hidden 
away  in  some  secret  pocket  or  safe.  The 
farmer’s  reward  for  his  charity  varies. 
In  the  case  just  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  he  was  offered  $120,000.  Anybody 
who  complies  with  the  prisoner’s  request 
and  sends  him  money,  need  not  worry  any 
more.  The  money  will  never  be  returned 
nor  will  he  receive  any  thanks  from  his 
“Spanish  prisoner.” 


Bring  Your  Dairy  Operation 
to  the  Peak  of  Efficiency 


HAS  your  cream  separator  outlived  its 
efficiency?  It  has  if  it  is  wasting  but- 
terfat  at  the  skimmilk  spout. 

How  are  you  going  to  determine  that? 
By  submitting  a  sample  of  skimmilk  to 
a  Babcock  test.  At  your  request,  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you 
arrange  this. 

If  the  test  shows  a  loss  of 
butterfat  you  can  figure  out 
how  much  money  you  are  los¬ 
ing  every  day — and  how  a  new, 
efficient  cream  separator  like 
the  McCormick-Deering  will 
pay  for  itself  and  make  more 
money  for  you. 

Test  your  skimmilk  today. 

Then  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  Cream 
Separator.  It  skims  with  equal 
efficiency  at  all  temperatures 
and  puts  money  in  the  cream 
can  instead  of  wasting  it  at  the 
skimmilk  spout. 


McCormick-Deering  Milkers 

A  McCormick-Deering  Milker  is  an  im¬ 
portant  asset  in  complying  with  health 
regulations  and  in  producing  high-grade, 
sanitary  milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  The 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  taken  apart  and 
cleaned  is  responsible  for  this.  Before  you 
invest  in  a  milker  be  sure  to  have  the 
McCormick  -  Deering  dealer  demonstrate 
the  McCormick-Deering  to  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 


/-nr  e  AT-  u*  a  OF  AMERICA 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ancorpoTated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Cream  Separators  •  • .  Milkers 


See  Them  at  the  Penna.  Farm  Show 


Look  over  the  Dellinger-Mountville  line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Jan.  15  to  20, 
Booths  150  to  167.  Display  will  include  Hammer 
Mills,  Plate  Mills,  Feed  Mixers,  Silo  Fillers,  Corn 
Shelters,  etc.  Practical  farm  machinery,  built  and 
priced  to  make  money  for  the  farmer.  If  you  can’t 
come  to  the  Farm  Show  —  write  for  catalogue. 


No.  48  Dellinger  12-Inch 

HAMMER  MILL 

With  Fan,  Dust  Collector 
and  Two  Screens 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 


It  pays  to 
use  Dellin¬ 
ger  Mount- 
ville  Red 
Rubber 
Belting. 


Blette'r  feie'd  at  less  co3t. 
Special  design  swinging  ham¬ 
mers  grind  and  mix  all  grain 
and  roughage.  Reversible 
hammers,  electric  welded  steel 
frame,  S.K.F.  double  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  Alemite-Zerk  greasing 
system.  Made  in  9,  12  and  16- 
in.  sizes  with  or  without  Pat¬ 
ented  10-Speed  Roll  Feed  and 
Governor.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


THE  DELLINGER-MOUNTVILLE  LINE 

A.  M.  Dellinger,  Inc.  -  Mountville  Mfg.  Co. 
703  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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SLOWLY,  but  surely, 

“codes”  are  forcing  prices 
up  all  along  the  line, 
uur  present  prices — still  low — 
are  piling  up  many  early  or¬ 
ders.  Wise  silo-minded  men  will 
investigate,  NOW,  the  real 
values,  exclusive  features,  of 
Grange  Silos. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular  R  now. 

!r?0<i.?*ave~  Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


CALLOUSES 

GENTLY  FADE  AWAY 

A  new  penetrating  agent,  compounded  with 
thin,  medicated  adhesive  COMF1  -TA  P  l, 
ends  pain  at  once  .  .  .  quickly  absorbs  hard 
growths  of  Corns.  Callouses,  Soft  Corns.  No 
injury  to  healthy  tissue.  Does  away  with 
tired,  aching,  burning  feet;  you  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Big  spool  of  6o  square  inches  only  $1  by  mail. 
If  not  delighted  after  trvmg,  get  full  refund. 

Coinfi-tape  Lab.,  Dept.  8-1  Burlington,  Vermont 


VNVESnORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
dention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
Ito  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered 
*Pat.  Attorney.  5II3-L  Adams  Bldg,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Orange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek.N.Y. 


AT1TI  T  Oirrrc  2  pounds  (is  yards)  outy  69c,  Large 
yUIL  *  *  1 IX LO  print  pieces,  fast  colors,  sent  C  O  D. 
Beautiful  silks  or  velvets,  2  pounds  SI. OO.  12  quilt 
designs  free  with  order. 

The  Remnant  Store,  Box  42,  Marion,  Illinois 

Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
?  pounds  St.OO  Silks  5  pounds  jit  00:  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Gladacres’  Tenants 

Gladacres  provides  but  one  home  cre¬ 
ated  of  stones,  boards  and  shingles.  How¬ 
ever,  valuable  tenants  have  we.  These 
tenants  belong  to  the  feathered  tribes 
and,  each  year,  they  construct  homes  suit¬ 
able  to  their  individual  needs  and  fancy. 
Each  family  creates  its  orchestra.  Mel¬ 
odies  pervade  the  air  from  the  first  hint 
of  dawn  till  the  final  goodnight  shadows 
of  evening.  From  the  preying  insect  pow¬ 
ers,  these  tenants  extract  all  the  baby 
food  for  their  large  and  successive  fami¬ 
lies.  Sustenance  for  the  parents  comes 
from  the  same  .multiplying  production, 
sauced  with*  a  flavor  of  fruits,  or  from 
weed  seeds  in  Summer  and  Winder.  In 
Summer,  v*;  supply  these  tenants  with 
spacious  and  constant  bathing  and  drink¬ 
ing  facilities  from  a  concrete  basin  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  Winter  finds  suet 
hanging  from  some  of  the  trees.  IIow 
the  tree  and  soil  guardians  appreciate 
such  thank-you  stations!  We  welcome 
our  permanent  and  migratory  bird  ten¬ 
ants,  and  merely  try  to  control  the  con¬ 
founding  birthrate  of  English  sparrows 
and  starlings. 

We  dare  not  begrudge  the  pilfering, 
rowdy  English  sparrows,  that  escape  bird- 
shot,  traps  or  nestling  destruction,  their 
enjoyment  of  the  bird  bath,  for  even  they 
must  feed  their  numberless  young  on  in¬ 
sect  life,  and  the  parents  often  feast 
themselves  for  long  intervals,  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  butterfly  larval  that  would  wax  fat 
at  the  expense  of  the  cabbage  patch 
across  the  road. 

How  elated  are  we  to  see  the  flickers, 
otherwise  known  as  yellow-hammer  or 
high-hole,  visit  the  thank-you  station  of 
Summer  time!  We  note  the  pure  canary 
yellow  lining  of  his  wings  as  he  alights 
and  .the  distinct  white  rump  after  he  has 
settled  himself  for  a  drink.  Perhaps  wTe 
have  glimpsed  his  five  or  more  white  eggs 
in  an  old  fence  post  of  telephone  pole  di¬ 
mensions.  His  presence  foretells  doom  to 
the  tireless  ants  who  carry  aphids  from 
root  to  root  or  leaf  to  leaf,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  stroke  the  juicy  sweetness  from 
the  backs  of  their  rapidly  increasing  herd 
of  milch  cows.  The  vigilant  flicker  helps 
to  control  these  pests  that  raid  our  pan- 
tries  and  ever  find  some  way  to  enter  a 
few  jars  of  jam  each  Summer.  The  early 
crop  of  aphids  on  our  currant  .bushes  were 
served  nicotine  destruction.  A  bountiful 
crop  of  the  jelly  .berries  were  gathered 
from  healthy  plants,  but  alas,  recently,  I 
found  those  same  ’bushes  almost  bare  of 
leaves.  The  few  remaining  leaves  told 
the  story  of  aphid  destruction.  The 
“Golden  Gleam”  nasturtiums  had  yielded 
many  artistic  bouquets  of  fragrance  and 
cheer.  Though,  for  a  short  time,  other 
flowers  superseded  them.  We  returned  to 
find  a  mass  of  yellowed  leaves,  black  on 
underneath  sides  with  a  multitude  of 
aphids.  How  many  flickers  we  need  to 
help  us  to  combat  this  plant  enemy  ! 

When  we  see  a  yellow  billed  cuckoo 
slip  so  quietly  among  the  leaves,. we  know 
that  no  caterpillar’s  spines  can  terrorize 
him  from  a  feast.  The  larva  which  is 
most  repugnant  to  other  birds,  stimulates 
his  appetite.  Surprise  and  disgust  pos¬ 
sessed  us  recently  when  we  found  that  a 
brood  of  such  larvae  had  almost  devoured 
all  the  leaves  on  a  young  mountain  ash  of 
our  front  lawn.  This  unusually  decora¬ 
tive  tree  supplies  much  bird  food  when 
such  food  is  scarce.  We  had  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  cuckoos  this  Summer. 
How  we  desire  these  valuable  tenants ! 

The  graceful  curves  of  the  barn  swal¬ 
low  bring  delight  every  season.  Their 
musical  chatter  and  twitter  cheers  us  as 
they  rest  for  brief  periods  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  light  wires.  With  in¬ 
terest,  we  note  the  assembling  of  fami¬ 
lies  on  the  wires  after  they  escape  the 
barn  nests.  How  surely  the  strong,  effi¬ 
cient  wings  preserve  even  the  young  from 
the  cat’s  snares,  and  seldom  do  we  miss 
a  single  nestling  as  they  assemble  after 
their  tireless  skimming  of  the  air  for 
noxious  insects. 

This  Summer,  a  pair  forsook  the  barn 
and  adopted  the  top  of  a  tall  porch  pillar 
for  their  nursery.  How  charmed  were  we 
with  the  details  of  their  domestic  life ! 
The  roundish  sides  of  the  mud  plastering 
of  the  nest  seemed  to  fit  perfectly  the 
square  corners  of  the  foundation.  Just 
a  touch  of  feathers,  lost  from  our  Barred 
Rocks,  completed  a  bit  of  softness  for  the 
interior.  From  the  bedroom  window,  al¬ 
most  arm’s  reach,  we  noted  the  behavior 
of  the  father  and  mother  birds.  We  saw 
him  bring  food  to  her  and  caressingly 
linger  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  In  a  brief 
space,  six  eggs,  white  and  reddish  brown 
spots,  lay  in  the  nest.  The  father  bird 
shared  incubation  and  when  the  funny, 
wuzzy  creatures  emerged  from  the  shell, 
they  were  just  dark  balls  with  well  de¬ 
fined  white  markings  to  indicate  a  mouth 


of  huge  proportions.  Soon,  a  row  of  six 
pairs  of  bright  eyes  and  six  white  mouth 
markings  outlined  the  front  edge  of  the 
nest.  How  those  parent  birds  did  come 
and  go  as  the  stomachs  of  the  six  bird- 
lings  developed!  Not  a  bit  of  crowding 
or  pushing  occurred.  Each  parent  seemed 
to  know  just  which  bird’s  share  was  to 
be  delivered.  Not  a  second  was  lost.  A 
stir,  an  eager  call  from  two  or  three,  then 
mouth  all  shut  tightly  and  the  process 
was  repeated  in  rapid  succession.  How 
those  healthy  growing  and  full-grown 
children  all  remained  safely  in  the  nar¬ 
row  boundary  of  that  nest  was  a  mystery. 
IIow  peacefully  they  did  remain  and  each 
found  space  to  do  his  “daily  dozen”  of 
wing  and  leg  gymnastics  for  days  before 
they  flew !  Each  bird,  too,  preened  his 
feathers  so  carefully  that  he  was  an  exact 
duplicate  of  each  handsome  parent.  As 
they  sat,  peacefully  facing  the  light,  a 
prettier,  more  interesting  picture  could 
not  be  often  seen.  Then  the  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  seemed  to  become  a  matter  of  co-op¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  other  adult  swal¬ 
lows.  Ofie  morning,  one  bird  was  missing. 
We  hurried  down  to  a  temporary  life 
preserving  screen  which  we  had  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pillar.  No  injured  or 
helpless  bird  did  we  find.  Before  night 
only  three  nestlings  remained  and  we 
identified  some  newcomers  in  the  air  and 
on  the  telephone  wires.  After  some  delay 
and  much  merry .  chatter,  night  found 
them  all  tucked  into  the  nest  and  one  on 
the  nearest  pillar.  For  some  nights,  the 
nest  had  been  so  bulging  with  bird  life 
that  a  parent  bird  had  clung  to  the  side 
of  the  nest.  In  two  days  all  the  nest¬ 
lings  found  their  ways  into  the  air  ex¬ 
cept  one  contented  fellow  who  showed 
no  ambition  to  soar.  By  sundown,  all 
were  packed  into  the  nest  again.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  baby,  too,  deserted  the 
nest.  Thereafter,  some  wrere  in  the  nest 
and  some  on  the  neighboring  pillars  each 
night.  A  few  days  found  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily,  eight  in  number,  and  another  family 
of  six  from  the  barn,  resting  for  brief 
periods  on  the  wire  between  barn  and 
house.  Such  sweet,  friendly  twittering ! 

We  felt  that  these  parents  had  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  but  each  home  was 
repaired  and  our  porch  nest  sent  another 
group  of  four  out  to  skim  the  air.  Then 
children  and  not  a  loss,  a  quarrel  or  a 
fight !  Soon  the  farewell  flocks  will 
gather  in  large  numbers  to  prepare  for 
their  southern  journey.  How  gladly  will 
we  welcome  their  return  to  tell  us  that 
Spring  is  once  more  with  us. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  daisy  a.  minns. 


pAPPEBs 


MINK,  COON,  RATS,  &  SKUNKS 

Other  furs  wanted.  Highest  market 
prices.  Quickest  returns.  Trappers'  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Write — 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY, 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine,  bmm 


DiiW  nine  Wanted  Mink,  Muskrat,  all  kinds.  Met- 
Kfilt  rtlto  calfs’  fox  decoy.  SI. 00  a  bottle.  Price 
lists.  Write— METCALFS  FUR  HOUSE.  -  '  A  INSTEAD.  X.  II. 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  liROWN  EOGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  iriigations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


R ATTEPIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
Dr\  I  UjIHLu  for  Tower-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co..  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


If  I  fill  All  wool  rug  yarns  only  SI.  15  lb.  Other 
Y  n  Ic  ftj  yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
I  U  fl  la  and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
■  ••■■II  Bartlett  (Mir.)  Bo*  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO..  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


D«,i  Un.  C«|n  Timothy,  first  and  second  cutting 
Day  rUL  Jail  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 

James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  HI.  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wanted:  quiet  and 
capable:  references:  chauffeur’s  license:  good 
milker;  married,  small  family;  liave  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  privileges,  ADVERTISER  7216,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


SHEPHERD  WANTED  to  place  flock  grade 
sheep  on  paying  basis;  wages  $50  per  month, 
house  without  improvements  furnished.  BOX  K, 
Southold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hustler  to  learn  poultry  and  ma¬ 
chinery  work  but  willing  to  do  pick  and  shovel 
work.  ADVERTISER  7221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  do  light  work  and 
cook  for  two  men  on  dairy  farm;  $10  month. 
ADVERTISER  7222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  girl,  housework  and  care  of 
4-year-old  boy;  good  home,  small  apartment, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  salary  $20  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  must  like  animals  and 
country;  most  of  laundry  sent  out;  $10  month¬ 
ly;  send  description  of  self,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  “ADULTS,”  Ridgebury,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  wanted  at  once  for  900-acre 
estate  and  stock  farm  in  Virginia;  applicant, 
preferably  between  38  and  50  years  of  age; 
must  have  had  farm  management  experience, 
be  able  to  handle  men,  be  a  good  buyer  and 
able  to  operate  economically  under  present 
budget  system;  no  great  amount  of  crops  raised, 
but  applicant  must  be  able  to  work  harmonious¬ 
ly  with  horsemen  and  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  horses;  best  references  required;  write  fully 
as  to  age,  family,  perquisites,  etc.,  to  A.  M. 
ROBB,  Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man.  Protestant,  single,  age  18  to 
•25,  steady,  reliable,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  ready  to  help  with  anything,  under¬ 
standing  care  cows  and  mules;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster;  milk  10  cows;  year-round 
job;  Winter  $15  month,  Spring-Fall  $25,  Sum¬ 
mer  $30.  ADVERTISER  7231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ponltryman-farmer,  intelligent,  drive 
car;  state  age  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  IN  VIRGINIA,  conscientious  reliable 
couple,  experienced  in  general  farming;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7227,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUUTRYMAN  DESIRES  position,  single,  so¬ 
ber,  conscientious,  honest;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  college  training:  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27.  past  employers 
Lone  Oak  Farm,  Kerr  Chiekeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  40,  expert  incubating, 
brooding;  liigh-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
7215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  GARDENER,  no  children,  willing  to 
■  milk,  drive  car;  experience  in  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AND  HERD  manager,  American,  good 
character,  practical,  scientific,  experience  all 
branches;  married,  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION!  Hustliug  German,  am  35,  child¬ 
less;  sold  large  dairy,  4,000  poultry;  desires 
responsible  position,  moderate  wages.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  caretakers,  on  estate,  or 
assistants  with  poultry  or  dairy:  references. 
ADVERTISER  7219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman  on  dairy  farm 
or  general  farming;  life-time  experience;  mid¬ 
dle-aged;  or  would  rent  farm  already  stocked  on 
share  basis.  C.  JOHNSON,  19  Sterling  St.,  New¬ 
town,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man  desires  team  and 
repair  work  on  farm.  C.  L.  SMITH,  Academy 
Hill,  Westminster,  Mass. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCE  dairy  farmer,  age  40; 

wife  and  one  child;  go  anywhere;  available  at 
once.  TRACY  NUTTER,  Kennet  Square,  1‘a. 


MAN,  INTELLIGENT,  work  for  keep:  country 
home,  no  farming.  KAFFKE,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  recent  graduate  of  State  School, 
L.  I.,  experienced  in  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy 
farming,  wants  job  in  Hudson  Valley.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7229.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  65.  WANTS  position  in  country  with 
Christian  people:  understand  chickens,  and 
handy-man.  A.  BALDWIN,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  New  York.  At¬ 
lantic  City  highway,  short  drive  to  Newark 
farmers’  market.  JOSEPH  OGULE,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


FARM  IN  WESTERN  New  York  for  share  rent, 
considerable  fruit.  W.  R.  GRAY,  Oakton,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  farm,  eighty-five  hundred 
capacity,  on  New  York-Atlantie  City  highway; 
dwellings,  barns,  feed  houses,  separate  range 
for  raising  young  stock:  also  4-room  cottage, 
about  ten  acres  of  ground,  suitable  for  truck 
farm  and  road-stand.  MRS.  LEWIS,  300  Main 
St.,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  reasonably,  farm,  part  or 
whole,  in  high  elevation,  Sussex  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  RENE  STACHELllODT,  Rochelle  Park, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 05  acres,  good  tillable,  loamy  soil, 
25  miles  from  Philadelphia;  7-room  brick 
Dutch  colonial  house,  built  in  1740,  thoroughly 
renovated  and  modernized  in  1927 ;  bath,  hot- 
water  heat,  electricity  iu  all  buildings  and  run¬ 
ning  water  throughout:  two-car  garage;  Shen¬ 
andoah  2,500-chick  building,  hot-water  heat; 
Jamesway  building  000  layer  capacity;  three- 
story  laying  house  1,000  layer  capacity;  new  5- 
pen  breeding  house  150  capacity;  small  brooder 
houses,  range  shelters,  equipment,  etc.;  battery 
rooms,  3,000  broiler  capacity;  incubator  cellar; 
barn  and  implement  sheds:  priced  right  for 
quick  sale,  with  or  without  livestock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  dairy.  State  road  farm, 
not  more  than  100  miles  city.  ADVERTISER 
7224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES,  GOOD  level  land,  good  buildings,  10 
acres  timber,  near  State  road,  near  large  vil¬ 
lage;  stock  and  machinery;  price  reasonable;  the 
farm  is  located  5  miles  west  of  Ballston  Spa  on 
Amsterdam-Ballston  road.  Inquire  EDWARD 
WODIKE.  Box  264,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 58-aore  farm,  good  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  town  one  mile,  schools,  churches.  G. 
JAGER,  Groton,  X,  Y, 


FOR  RENT  —  Modern,  fully  equipped  turkey 
plant,  capacity  2,000  birds;  modern  cottage; 
tweiuty -five  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD- 
VEiri'ISER  7220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  or  rent  low-priced  small  acreage 
farm  with  woodlot,  bordering  river;  give  full 
particulars.  W.  HERBOTH,  716  E.  9th  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  of  50  acres,  suitable 
for  chickens,  fruits  and  berries;  has  modern 
eight-room  house,  built  in  1928;  has  running 
Water,  bath,  furnace  and  electricity;  borders 
main  State  concrete  highway;  in  sight  of  school, 
with  school  bus  by  door;  large  two-car  garage, 
two-story  henhouse  for  1,000  hens,  running  wa¬ 
ter  and  electricity:  two-story  brooder  house  with 
electricity;  four  colony  houses:  two  acres  fine 
bush  berries;  good  orchard,  strawberry  patch; 
land  all  level  and  under  cultivation;  this  place 
Valued  at  $20,000  before  depression,  can  now  be 
had  for  $8,500,  about  one-third  down;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  four  miles  from  city  15,000  and  in  edge 
of  Finger  Lakes  region.  ADVERTISER  7230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-RIPENED.  FRESH-PICKED,  fine-flavored 
juicy  Florida  fruit;  special  offer — bushel  box, 
from  10  to  12  dozen  medium  juice  oranges,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  $2.50:  some  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines  included  if  desired.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5.40, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  Fall  flower  mixed  $2.85:  10- 
lb.  pails,  postpaid,  $1.75,  $1.40  and  $1.25.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia.  N.  Y. 

PURE  rORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  2  lbs. 

$1.25.  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  Watts 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

HONEY.  OUR  best  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $5,  120 
lbs.  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1.  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anywhere;  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer; 

5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  $1.90,  third  zone.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80.  amber  $4.20. 

buckwheat  $3.30.  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  not 
prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1. 50 v“  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N  *  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4. SO.  25  lbs.  $2.40. 

here;  5  lbs.  90c,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail  SOc, 
two  $1.50,  postpaid  third  zone.  WALTER 
DOUD,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

FANCY  LARGE!  paper-shell  pecans,  postpaid.  3 
lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $3.  VICKERY  NUT  CO.,  En¬ 
nis,  Texas. 

HONEY’ — Water  white,  120  lbs.  $9.  white  $8.40 
mixed  $6.50.  LAY’ERN  DEPEW,  Auburn. 
N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct: 

rocleaned  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
85c.  25  pounds  $1.75.  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

HONEY’ — Fine  clover,  60’s,  white  $4.50,  light 
amber  $4,  f.o.l).:  5-lb.  pail  SOc,  two  $1.50, 
postpaid.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  SIZE  Florida  fruit — Delieious,  juicy, 
tree-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tanger¬ 
ines,  straight  or  mixed  bushel  boxes,  express 
prepaid  $2.75:  good  delivery  guaranteed.  SUN¬ 
NYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 

HONEY — Clethra  and  regular  grade;  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  10  $1.80.  postpaid:  few  60’s  light  at  $3.50. 
here.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Eastliampton,  Mass. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey,  5 
pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  food  value,  plus  flavor.  Vermont  Honey. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Y’a. 

EXTRA  FANCY  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pails  $2.85. 

5  lbs.  $1.50;  syrup  $2.15  gallon:  prepaid  third 
zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville,  Vt. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid  third 
zone:  send  check  or  money  order;  satisfaction 
assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y, 

Miscellaneous 

MANGEL  BEETS.  $1  a  liunderd  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 

'V ANTED — Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  and  Demorest’s 
Young  America.  W.  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356. 
Brightwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  .services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  the*e 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
m  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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(Address  Factory  Nearest  You) 


Don’t  Buy  Fencing 


Until  You  Get  My  Factory  Prices 

Let  me  mail  you  my  new  1934  catalog.  Just  send  me  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard  or  use  the  coupon  below.  I  want  to  show  you 

how  to  save  money  by  buying  your  fencing  direct  from  my  factories. 

Over  1,500,000  customers  are  on  my  list  now.  They  buy  from  Jim  Brown  for  these 
important  reasons.  1st,  I  save  them  money.  2nd,  I  guarantee  the  quality  of  everything 
I  ship.  3rd,  in  45  years  my  guarantee  of  satisfaction  has  never  been  broken.  4th,  I  give 
them  quick ,  dependable  service.  5th,  /  pay  the  freight. 

My  1934  Bargain  Book  offers  the  biggest  selection  of  fencing  in  the  world,  more 
than  you  could  find  in  50  stores.  I  have  exactly  the  size  and  style  fencing  you  want. 

SUPER  QUALITY  FOR  45  YEARS 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Jim  Brown  has  stood  for  BETTER  QUALITY. 
For  example,  every  rod  of  my  fencing  is  made  of  COPPER  STEEL  WIRE.  The  greatest 
laboratories  in  the  country  have  proven  that  copper  steel  outlasts  non-copper  steel  at 
least  two  to  one!  Besides,  my  fencing  is  still  further  protected  with  Hi-Test  pure  zinc 
galvanizing.  It  is  guarded  against  rust  inside  and  out!  It’s  no  wonder  that  Jim  Brown 
Fencing  has  records  of  15,  20,  30  and  even  more  years  of  service.  Isn’t  that  the  kind  of 
fencing  you  want?  Especially  when  it  costs  you  LESS  MONEY ! 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

The  prices  quoted  in  my  catalog  are  DELIVERED  prices.  There’s  no  freight  for  you  to 
pay.  You  know  exactly  what  my  prices  are  without  guessing  about  delivery  charges  and 
without  risking  overcharges  or  overpayment.  Jim  Brown  pays  the  freight  —  please 
remember  that  when  comparing  my  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  NEW  BARGAIN  BOOK  —  NOW! 

In  addition  to  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire  and  other  fencing  requirements, 
my  catalog  saves  you  a  lot  of  money  on  Roll  Roofing,  Metal  Roofing,  House  and  Barn 
Paint,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders  and  other  Poultry  Supplies,  Stoves,  Harness,  Engines,  Feed 
Grinders  and  many  other  farm  and  home  needs. 

I  believe  my  catalog  will  save  you  at  least  $50  to  $100  on  your  purchases  this  year, 
depending  on  your  needs.  It  costs  you  only  a  penny  postcard  or  a  stamp  to  get  my  book. 
Surely  you  want  a  copy,  if  only  to  make  sure  you  do  not  pay  more  than  my  prices  for 
the  goods  you  need.  I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  my 
1934  catalog.  When  you  see  how  much  my  prices  save  you,  I  am  sure  you’ll 
join  my  big  group  of  1,500,000  customers.  Mail  postcard  or  coupon  — NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dept.  4373 
V 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  X 
Dept.4373t  Cleveland, O.,  Memphis, Tenn. 

Please  send  me  Jim  Brown’s  New  1934 
Bargain  Catalog. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Brown  Swiss  Cow,  Head  of  a  Wisconsin  Herd 
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The  “Optimist’s’’  Beet  Crop 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  rather  proud  of  the 
way  our  garden  produces  beets.  Undoubtedly  the 
soil  is  alkaline,  as  limestone  cobblestones  are  often 
dug  up  here  when  we  excavate  in  the  subsoil  and  a 
collection  of  field  stones  from  the  surface  usually 
shows  a  small  percentage  of  them.  The  annual  ad¬ 
dition  of  cow  or  hen  manure  together  with  moderate 
doses  of  superphosphate  give  the  beets  just  the 
plant  food  needed,  and  drought  never  seems  to  result 
seriously. 

As  we  have  no  silo  I  depend  on  mangels  for  suc¬ 
culent  cow  feed  in  Winter,  and  grow  a  plot  in  rota¬ 
tion  on  some  part  of  the  farm  garden  each  season. 
Usually  it  takes  about  a  pound  of  seed  sown  in  rows 
28  inches  apart  with  a  garden  seed  drill,  to  get  a 
yield  of  about  100  bushels  in  October. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  tried  what 
to  me  was  a  new  variety  of  mangel 
named  the  Half  Sugar.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  its  shape,  habit  of  growth 
and  ease  of  harvesting.  Chemical 
analysis  made  then  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  showed  the  percentage  of  nutrients 
in  this  variety  equal  to  that  in  the  old¬ 
er  Northern  Giant  variety,  and  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  nutrients  found 
in  Golden  Tankard  and  other  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties.  In  short  the  Half 
Sugar  mangel  was  as  rich  in  quality 
as  any  white-fleshed  sort  and  as  easy 
to  grow  and  harvest,  as  the  yellow 
fleshed  sorts.  I  don’t  yet  know  of  a 
better  variety. 

Last  year  our  mangel  crop  encoun¬ 
tered  dry  weather  about  the  time  the 
plants  were  thinned  to  one  in  a  place 
in  the  row.  On  our  soil  they  continued 
to  grow  fairly  well  until  the  drought 
was  relieved  on  August  3.  After  that 
the  growth  was  vigorous  until  October. 

By  October  IS,  it  was  cool  enough  to 
think  of  storing  mangels  in  the  farm¬ 
house  cellar,  so  we  began  the  job.  The 
first  rows  of  mangels  pulled,  convinced 
me  that  we  had  the  best  crop  I  ever 
grew.  When  all  were  pulled  we  count¬ 
ed  up  190  bushel  crates  full.  Calculat¬ 
ing  the  yield  on  an  acre  basis  I  found 
it  more  than  1,200  bushels  per  acre. 

As  I  provide  my  poultry  with  cab¬ 
bages  and  Alfalfa  for  green  feed,  I 
only  need  mangels  for  the  cattle,  so 
had  a  surplus  to  sell  at  25  cents  a 
bushel.  One  customer  bought  40  bushels 
for  his  poultry.  At  that  price  the  crop 
return  was  worth  $300  an  acre. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  opti. 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

light  cost  less  than  eight  years  ago.  For  equipment 
last  year  we  spent  but  $31.  Our  supplies  were  $235 
against  $400  in  the  earlier  period. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  our  town  (and  I  think 
it  is  a  typical  case)  is  paying  less  for  support  of 
its  rural  schools  than  formerly.  Yet  the  budget 
grows  constantly  larger.  This  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  situation  is  due  to  increased  expenses  for  high 
school  training.  Not  only  does  each  year  see  larger 
numbers  attending  high  school  than  formerly,  but 
the  tuition  demanded  by  the  cities  has  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Instead  of  $60  or  $75  a  pupil,  we 
are  now  paying  $125.  Others  are  paying  much  more. 
Our  high  school  tuition  bill,  which  in  1925  was  $2,- 
513,  has  gone  up  to  $5,375.  And  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  has  jumped  from  $1,1S9  to  $2,040.  Adding  to 


Harvesting  the  Half  Sugar  Mangel,  Crop,  October,  1933 


January  20,  1934 

And  when  we  consider  the  crowded  condition  of 
their  high  school  and  the  financial  difficulties  of 
their  town,  we  can,  of  course  understand  their  point 
of  view.  As  they  cannot  afford  to  enlarge  their  high 
school  building,  they  are  not  keen  on  taking  our 
pupils  at  any  cost.  In  fact,  two  years  ago  they 
threatened  to  discontinue  taking  children  from  su¬ 
burban  towns. 

Our  State  law  requiring  that  all  children  attend 
school  up  to  the  age  of  16,  puts  a  problem  before  the 
small  towns  that  must  be  solved.  This  problem  is 
also  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time, 
even  at  16,  the  children  continue  in  school  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  their  rating,  rather  than  loaf  at  home 
with  no  job  in  sight.  Where  does  it  lead  us,  we 
wonder?  As  this  is  the  day  of  codes,  might  it  not  be 
a  timely  suggestion  that  one  be  formu¬ 
lated  for  our  schools?  H.  s.  H. 

Connecticut. 


A  Holiday 


A  School  Problem  of  the 
Rural  Town 

For  over  eight  years  I  have  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  a  small  town’s  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  From  one  lone  woman  on  the 
board,  I  have  seen  the  time  arrive 
when  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  we 
must  have  an  equal  number  with  the 
men.  Not  that  this  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence  with  our  problems  or  their  solu¬ 
tions.  I  simply  note  it  as  a  point  of 
interest. 

The  first  progressive  move  that  came 
within  my  period  of  appointment  was 
the  placing  of  the  teachers  on  a  definite 
salary  schedule,  $1,000  the  minimum, 

$1,250  the  maximum,  with  a  $50  in¬ 
crease  for  each  year  of  satisfactory 
work.  While  this  was  not  too  munificent,  we  prided 
ourselves  on  the  start  made  in  putting  our  town 
among  those  who  were  interested  in  procuring  good 
teachers  for  our  rural  schools.  It  gave  our  five 
teachers  an  incentive  which  they  appreciated  and 
worked  for. 

Our  expenses  then  were  $13,S44.26.  Last  year 
they  were  $16,515.23,  and  this  year  they  will  be 
even  larger.  And  what  has  caused  this  increase? 
Not  teachers’  salaries.  Indeed,  the  salary  schedule 
which  we  worked  so  hard  to  establish,  has  this  year, 
due  to  taxpayers’  murmurings,  been  put  aside.  We 
now  pay  a  minimum  of  $S50  with  no  definite  as¬ 
surance  of  an  increase. 

What,  then,  you  may  ask,  has  been  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  our  school  board?  Our  district  schools 
remain  the  same,  five  in  number.  Repairs  are  kept 
to  only  the  most  necessary.  Five  hundred  is  the 
outside  limit.  Text  books  in  1925  cost  $50,  in  1933, 
$74,  so  the  difference  lies  not  there.  Our  fuel  and 


A  Letter  from  Miller  Purvis 

Here  it  is  the  last  of  December  and 
we  have  not  had  any  cold  weather  yet. 
We  had  three  inches  of  snow  a  week 
ago,  but  it  was  melting  as  it  fell  and 
was  soon  gone.  This  morning  when  I 
got  up  rain  was  falling,  but  it  quit, 
and  now  the  clouds  are  going  away 
and  the  air  is  like  Spring. 

Flowers  are  blooming  around  town 
and  I  have  pansies  in  blossom.  What 
we  are  afraid  of  now  is  the  fruit. 
Lilacs  act  as  if  they  were  getting  ready 
to  bloom,  and  the  cottonwood  trees 
along  the  streets  have  big  buds  on 
them,  as  if  they  were  preparing  to  put 
forth  leaves.  A  man  was  in  to  see  me 
this  morning '  who  lives  in  Emmett, 
Idaho,  about  150  miles  north  of  here, 
and  he  said  strawberries  were  bloom¬ 
ing.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  mine 
were  sending  new  leaves  out  and  my 
Iris  ai’e  starting  new  blades.  Dahlia 
bulbs  that  I  left  in  the  ground  because 
I  had  better  varieties  are  still  un¬ 
frozen  and  all  kinds  of  self-sown  seeds 
are  coming  up  in  my  flower  garden. 
The  grass  on  the  open  range  is  two 
inches  high  in  places.  AVe  are  now 
fearing  that  fruit  trees  will  start  and 
get  frozen  so  as  to  spoil  next  year’s 
crops.  AVe  cannot  imagine  that  it  can 
be  as  cold  as  it  is  just  the  other  side 

Near  Granddad,  in  the  Hills  of  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  England  of  the  mountains  when  it  is  so  warm 

here.  A  correspondent  who  lives  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  AVyoming, 
writes  that  they  have  been  having  be-, 
low  zero  weather  and  bad  blizzards 
combined.  I  have  worn  an  overcoat 
just  once  this  AATnter,  and  then  I 
wished  it  was  at  home  so  I  would  not 
have  to  carry  it  around  on  my  arm. 

Butterfat  is  8c  ;  eggs,  13c  ;  wheat  4Sc 
a  bu. ;  oats  and  barley,  50c  per  100  lbs. ; 
potatoes,  70c  per  100  lbs. ;  white  beans, 
2c.  Just  before  Christmas  a  neighbor 
was  in  the  store  when  the  storekeeper 
said  to  him :  “Here  is  a  nice  box  of 
candy  for  a  dollar  that  you  ought  to 
buy  for  your  wife.”  “I  haven’t  a  dol¬ 
lar,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I'll  give  you 
a  cow  for  the  candy.”  “Do  you  mean 
it?”  asked  the  merchant.  “I  certainly 
do,”  said  my  neighbor. 

People  generally  are  not  getting  any 
benefit  from  NRA,  but  there  is  an  un- 


liirmingham  Boys  and  Girls  Have  a  Picnic  Amid  the  Bracken  and  Gorsc  of  the 

Hills  of  Church  Stretton,  England 


this  the  $332  for  the  transportation  of  those  who  dercurrent  of  confidence  in  the  future.  Thousands  of 
elected  to  go  to  trade  school  instead  of  high  school  dollars  in  public  money  are  being  paid  out  for  work 
and  we  find  that  almost  half  of  our  school  budget  on  the  roads.  The  workers  get  55  cents  per  hour 
for  the  year  went  for  high  school  education  or  its  and  work  is  shifted  around  so  the  needy  can  all  get 
equivalent.  some  of  the  money.  At  the  same  time  farmers  can- 

That  this  is  grossly  unfair  to  our  district  school  not  hire  any  help  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
children  of  the  elementary  grades  is  readily  seen,  government  scale,  and  those  out  of  work  will  not 
For  unable  to  cut  the  high  school  expenses,  we  must  work  for  less.  The  high  government  wage  and  the 
needs  in  order  to  keep  our  budget  within  reason,  cut 
teachers’  salaries,  trim  repair  costs  to  a  point  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  upkeep  of  our  old  buildings,  and  in 


every  other  way  pare  legitimate  running  expenses. 

Just  how  far  this  topheavy  high  school  disburse¬ 
ment  can  go,  we  are  wondering.  When  we  spoke  to 
our  neighboring  city  to  which  we  send  our  students 
about  the  mounting  high  school  costs,  the  super¬ 
intendent  told  us  that  we  were  fortunate  in  paying 
as  small  a  charge  as  we  did.  The  board  of  educa- 


short-hour  days  are  going  to  make  more  trouble 
for  farmers. 

Farmers  who  raise  hogs  must  pay  a  processing  tax 
which  is  turned  over  to  farmers  who  grow  corn  to 
feed  hogs  to  pay  a  processing  tax  on  so  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  to  their  hogs. 

I’m  not  missing  any  meals.  My  banker  still  speaks 
to  me.  Court  fees  are  the  same  as  they  used  to  be 
and  hard  times  make  more  lawsuits  on  which  to  col- 


lion  had  contemplated  raising  the  per  capita  charge  W01 1  tV‘ 

to  that  corresponding  to  some  of  the  larger  cities.  Gooding  County,  Idaho. 


MILLER  PURVIS. 
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Perils  of  the  Storm 

One  of  the  old  adages  of  my  youth 
which  still  clings,  was  “One  extreme 
usually  follows  another.”  This  seems  to 
apply  in  weather.  Last  Winter  was  un¬ 
usually  mild,  with  no  snow  to  mean  much 
until  February.  All  tender  plants  and 
shrubs  wintered  badly  because  they  were 
not  protected  by  the  snow.  Though  cold 
in  itself  it  is  a  wonderful  warm  blanket 
for  all  that  it  wraps  in  its  close  folds.  In 
the  woodlands  in  early  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone,  there  are  the  tender 
plants  all  green  under  the  warm  blanket. 
This  Fall  cold  weather  broke  early,  and 
November  was  one  of  the  coldest  Novem¬ 
bers  that  many  remember.  December 
kept  the  pace  set  by  November  and  I  look 
for  an  old-fashioned  Winter.  Yesterday 
dawned  with  heavy  air  filled  with  fine 
drifting  snow.  I  cautioned  the  young 
folks,  who  planned  to  be  out  through  the 
day,  to  be  sure  to  be  in  before  dark 
closed  down  and  shut  things  in.  One  can 
never  be  sure  what  a  Winter  storm  will 
do  when  the  sun  has  gone  down.  It 
would  not  seem  dangerous  to  be  out  on 
the  roads  on  a  Winter  night,  where  there 
were  farm  homes  a  fourth  or  half  mile 


Camp  in  the  Snoio 

apart,  even  in  a  storm.  Ordinarily  it 
would  not  be,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  is  unsafe  for  the  average  person. 

There  is  something  about  a  snowstorm 
at  night,  when  the  snow  whirls  and 
eddies  about,  that  is  very  confusing.  Fa¬ 
miliar  landmarks  are  soon  obliterated  and 
unless  one  is  careful  and  unafraid  he  is 
apt  to  .become  bewildered,  and  it  is  then 
but  a  step  to  panic.  Once  one  gets  panicky 
there  is  grave  danger  of  perishing  even 
though  one  might  be  near  shelter. 

This  happened  only  a  few  Winters  ago. 
An  elderly  man  had  been  to  town  with  a 
load,  and  was  returning  home  light  load¬ 
ed.  A  storm  came  up  which  proved  to 
he  a  blizzard  soon  after  dark  settled  in. 
Snow  was  not  deep,  and  the  team  could 
not  follow  the  road  but  wondered  out  in¬ 
to  the  fields.  The  man  was  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  road  again.  He  unhooked  the 
horses  and  then  tried  to  find  shelter  in 
some  farmhouse,  but  he  became  exhausted 
and  sank  down  in  the  snow.  Here  he 
was  found  in  the  morning  but  a  few  rods 
from  a  house,  within  easy  calling  distance 
if  there  had  been  no  storm.  Even  the 
lights  failed  to  send  their  beams  out  into 
the  storm  to  guide  him,  and  he  perished, 
lie  had  blankets  enough  had  he  wrapped 
himself  and  allowed  the  snow  to  drift 
over  him  to  have  kept  from  freezing.  The 
sled  could  have  been  tipped  up  to  form 
a  windbreak,  but  he  no  doubt  felt  sure 
he  could  find  a  house.  The  danger  lies  in 
trying  to  do  this,  as  one  is  almost  sure 
to  wander  in  a  circle,  sometimes  quite  a 
small  one.  If  the  wind  is  steady  one  can 
keep  a  fairly  direct  course  if  lie  is  not 
panicky,  but  these  Winter  storms  often 
shift  and  will  at  times  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  the  compass. 

The  writer  has  always  to  fight  to  keep 
out  of  a  panic  if  caught  out  in  a  Winter 
blizzard.  I  am  always  bewildered,  and 
can  easily  become  lost  even  in  territory 
with  which  I  am  quite  familiar.  This  is 
hard  to  understand  by  one  who  has  never 
had  this  experience.  I  knew  of  a  man 


who,  lost  in  the  woods  in  Summer,  came 
out  when  it  was  nearly  dark  in  his  own 
field,,  made  his  way  to  his  own  house  to 
inquire  where  he  was,  and  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  it  was  his  own  house  until  at  the 
door.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration  but  a 
fact.  When  the  mind  is  in  a  panic,  rea¬ 
son  has  fled,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  in 
any  case. where  one  finds  himself  getting 
in  a  panic  is  to  stop  at  once,  sit  down, 
and  have  it  out  with  yourself  right  there. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  permit¬ 
ting  fear  to  take  uncontrolled  possession 
of  one,  and  there  is  grave  danger  even  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  would  not  in  reason 
be  dangerous. 

Few  who  live  in  towns  or  cities  can 
realize  what  our  country  doctors  had  to 
go  through  in  the  pioneer  days.  Out  all 
times  of  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  working  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  there  should  be  erected  in 
every  town  an  imposing  monument  to 
their  memory,  that  their  services  to  their 
country  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  cannot  know  what  they  did. 

Our  old  family  physician,  at  one  time 
returning  home  after  midnight,  was 
caught  in  one  of  these  Winter  blizzards. 
Finding  himself  out  in  the  fields  he  knew 
not  where,  up  against  a  fence,  he  un¬ 
hitched  his  horse  from  the  pung,  put  on 
its  blanket  and  turned  it  loose.  Tipping 
the  pung  on  its  side  so  as  to  form  a  wind¬ 
break  he  wrapped  himself  in  blankets  and 
robes  and  allowed  the  snow  to  drift  over 
him.  When  it  grew  light  enough  to  see 
he  found  his  horse  standing  in  the  shelter 
of  some  evergreen  trees  about  50  rods 
away,  hooked  it  up  and  made  his  way 
back  home,  but  little  worse  for  his  experi¬ 
ence,  except  for  loss  of  sleep  and  needed 
rest.  He  has  told  me  that  many  times 
he  has  found  himself  out  in  the  fields  at 
night,  or  in  the  edge  of  woods  where  he 
might  spend  some  time  before  he  could 
again  get  back  on  the  roads.  At  times 
when  roads  were  impassable  for  teams, 
the  country  doctor  was  reached  by  a  man 
on  snowslioes  and  the  doctor  went  back 
with  him  in  the  same  way.  May  a  fu¬ 
ture  life  bring  them  the  reward  they  so 
richly  deserved !  Many  of  them  had  but 
little  in  this  life  except  the  memory  of  a 
work  well  done,  a  service  rendered  suf¬ 
fering  mankind,  for  which  they  were 
often  not  able  to  pay. 

When  a  boy  in  my  teens,  with  other 
boys  we  had  a  camp  in  the  woods  about 
half  a  mile  from  home.  One  Sunday  we 
were  to  spend  the  day  there  together  and 
have  our  dinner.  It  began  snowing  quite 
early  in  the  day.  but  not  before  I  had 
reached  camp.  I  busied  myself  for  an 
hour  or  more  cutting  and  getting  in  wood 
out  of  the  storm,  then  settled  down  to 
read  and  wait  for  the  others.  But  they 
did  not  come,  thinking  the  storm  too  bad. 

I  had  my  dinner  by  myself,  and  not  liking 
to  go  home  in  the  storm  waited,  hoping 
it  would  let  up.  As  it  grew  dusky  in 
early  afternoon  I  lay  on  the  hearth  and 
dropped  asleep.  When  I  awoke  the  fire 
was  out  and  the  camp  quite  cold.  Open¬ 
ing  the  door  I  found  there  had  been  a 
very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  woods 
lay  in  utter  darkness.  Still  storming  hard. 

I  was  not  much  concerned  and  prepared 
to  spend  the  night  in  comfort  until  I  re¬ 
membered  that  I  had  not  told  my  father 
or  any  member  of  the  family  where  I 
was  going.  I  felt  sure  there  would  be 
much  uneasiness  as  to  my  whereabouts 
and  that  they  would  be  hunting  for  me 
in  the  storm.  We  kept  a  lantern  in  the 
camp  and  usually  some  kerosene  oil. 
When  1  attempted  to  light  the  lantern 
I  found  it  dry.  It  had  developed  a  pin 
hole  and  the  oil  had  leaked  out.  There 
was  no  more  in  the  camp.  I  did  not  dare 
try  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  woods  and 
home  in  the  dark,  so  attempted  to  find 
birch  bark  from  the  trees  for  a  torch,  but 
could  not  seem  to  do  this  in  the  darkness. 
Taking  straw  from  the  berth  I  twisted  it 
into  a  dozen  makeshift  torches.  Closing 
the  door  of  the  camp  behind  me  and 
lighting  one  of  the  straw  torches,  with 
the  others  tucked  under  my  arm.  I  ran 
through  the  woods  as  best  I  could.  As 
fast  as  one  burned  too  close  to  my  fingers 
I  light  another.  They  burned  faster  than 
I  had  thought  they  would,  and  the  last 
one  was  gone  before  I  was  out  of  the 
woods.  Now  I  wished  I  had  stayed  at 
the  camp,  but  I  was  afraid  to  try  to  find 
my  way  back  in  the  dense  darkness. 
Heading  for  where  I  felt  sure  the  clear¬ 


ing  was  I  plunged  on  in  the  dark.  As  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  night  I 
got  along  better.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  woods,  what  a  howling  blizzard 
greeted  me !  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wallow  on  through  snow  and  wind. 
We  had  a  grove  of  trees  of  about  25 
acres.  I  knew  I  could  get  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  this  and  be  out  of  the  storm 
and  then  follow  it  to  near  the  house. 
When  I  reached  the  house  it  was  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep.  They 
thought  I  was  spending  the  night  at  a 
neighbor’s.  It  was  one  o’clock  A.  M.  and 
I  was  mad  to  think  I  had  buffeted  my 
way  through  the  storm  and  not  a  little 
frightened,  when  I  might  have  spent  the 
night  in  comfort  in  a  warm  camp.  I  had 
had  to  cross  an  open  field  for  70  rods  or 
more  before  reaching  the  shelter  of  the 
grove.  I  might  easily  have  become  con¬ 
fused  and  wandered  on  past  the  buildings 
and  have  had  a  very  difficult  night,  even 
been  exhausted  when  I  found  I  was  lost, 
and  suffered  much  before  daylight  would 
have  shown  me  the  way. 

When  younger  than  I  am  now  I  used 
rather  to  enjoy  fighting  my  way  through 
a  storm  if  light  enough  to  see  my  way, 
but  when  darkness  shut  me  in  with  the 
storm  all  about  me  I  was  always  a  bit 
frightened.  As  I  grow  older  the  storm 
has  little  appeal  unless  I  know  that 
everybody  is  _  safely  sheltered  “and  the 
stock  in  the  tie-up  is  warm.”  Then  there 
are  not  a  few  nights  in  Winter  when  I 
murmur  a  prayer  that  no  one  will  need  a 
doctor  before  the  storm  abates,  for  most 
of  the  doctors  of  today  do  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  to  go  out  when  it  is  dangerous,  or 
some  when  it  is  uncomfortable.  If  you 
need  medical  attendance  you  must  get  to 
the  hospital  or  do  without  it  even  though 
you  may  be  unable  to  fight  the  grim 
enemy  without  the  help  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon.  In  the  far  North,  Winter  brings 
its  storms  which  are  dangerous,  but  still 
there  are  few  lives  lost,  and  there  are  ad¬ 
vantages  which  in  part,  at  least,  compen¬ 
sate.  The  greatest  danger  is  always  to 
small  children  overtaken  out  of  doors  in 
sudden  Winter  squalls.  The  school  teams 
of  today  relieve  parents  of  some  anxiety 
on  this  score.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Marketing  Strawberries 

It  has  been  said  that  we  eat  with  our 
eyes.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true.  Any 
product  that  has  beauty  of  color  or  form, 
is  of  sufficient  size,  and  is  attractively 
put  up  will  generally  outsell  both  iii 
quantity  and  price  another  product  less 
desirable  in  these  respects  even  though  it 
may  not  actually  be  better  in  eating  qual¬ 
ity.  This  tendency  is  not  universal,  how¬ 
ever.  For  instance,  buyers  as  well  as 
consumers  will  very  quickly  detect  and  re¬ 
ject  cantaloupes  which  heavy  rains  have 
made  watery  and  tasteless.  Experience 
indicates  that,  even  with  strawberries,  ex¬ 
tra  quality  will  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
flected  in  better  prices. 

Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the  new  quality 
strawberries,  developed  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  were  mentioned 
in  the  January  7,  1933.  issue  of  this  pa¬ 
per.  Among  those  who  have  eaten  fruit 
of  these  varieties  there  is  no  disagreement 
about  the  fact  that  in  quality  these  two 
new  kinds  are  surpassingly  good.  Dor- 
sett  and  Fairfax  are  beautiful  berries, 
having  uniform  shape,  large  size,  rich  red 
color  and  attractive  green  caps  which 
make  them  very  showy.  However,  other 
varieties  have  the  same  factors  of  showi¬ 
ness  to  a  great  degree,  but  not  the  extra 
fine  eating  quality. 

A  large  grower  of  strawberries  in 
Maryland  made  shipments  of  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax  together  with  Premier  to  the 
New  York  wholesale  market  throughout 
the  1933  season.  The  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  during 
the  whole  season  was  over  13c  per  quart. 
The  average  price  for  Premier  on  the 
same  days  and  in  the  same  store  was 
per  quart,  with  7c  as  the  top  figure  for 
the  season.  With  such  price  differences 
as  this  obtainable  for  extra  quality,  this 
factor  in  strawberries  should  receive  more 
attention  from  berry-growers  than  in  the 
past.  The  grower  who  shipped  these  ber¬ 
ries  did  not  rest  on  the  fact  that  he  knew 
the  quality  was  there.  Extra  berries  were 
sent  to  the  market  for  distribution  and 


sampling  by  the  salesmen  in  the  store  as 
well  as  by  the  buyers.  Where  products 
of  real  quality  are  offered,  sampling  has 
already  proved  its  worth  as  a  sales  force 
with  roadside  markets,  and  with  other 
retail  outlets.  Experience  indicates  that 
it  is  also  an  important  factor  on  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

The  most  desirable  color  for  berries, 
light  red  or  dark  red,  is  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  even  argument,  among  berry- 
growers.  One  of  the  large  produce  houses 
in  New  York  City  during  November, 
1933,  was  receiving  two  or  three  carloads 
of  strawberries  weekly  from  California. 
These  were  picked  in  pint  baskets  and 
packed  in  open  trays  of  12  pints  each.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  salesmen,  these  berries  ar¬ 
rived  in  very  good  condition  except  for  an 
occasional  moldy  berry.  Two  or  more 
varieties  were  included  in  the  shipments, 
although  not  marked  by  name.  The  lighter 
variety  wTas  showing  considerably  more 
moldy  berries  than  the  darker  kind,  and 
was  not  holding  up  as  well  when  put  out 
into  retail  stores.  Within  a  few  days 
after  this  deal  started,  the  buyers  recog¬ 
nized  these  facts  and  were  asking  for  the 
darker  berries  and  picking  out  those  par¬ 
ticular  trays  wherever  possible.  This  ex¬ 
perience  upsets  the  popular  idea  that  the 
New  York  market  prefers  the  lighter  col¬ 
ored  berries  and  will  pay  more  for  them. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
lighter-colored  berries  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  over-ripe  and  will  keep  longer.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  berries  most  de- 


Road  After  the  Storm 


sired  and  those  which  wall  bring  the 
highest  prices  are  those  which  have  a  high 
degree  of  showiness,  plus  keeping  quality 
and  fine  dessert  or  eating  quality,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  fairly  light  or 
moderately  dark. 

While  dealing  with  wholesale  markets, 
some  remarks  about  “facing”  may  be  of 
interest.  We  have  the  word  of  several 
salesmen  in  this  same  commission  house 
that  extreme  “facing”  such  as  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  some  growers,  does  not  pay.  Buy¬ 
ers  learn  to  dig  down  into  the  standard 
32-quart  crates  for  two  or  three  layers  to 
find  out  the  facts  about  the  berries,  espe¬ 
cially  after  they  have  had  one  experience 
with  berries  where  nearly  all  of  the  big 
ones  were  on  top.  An  honest  pack,  with 
only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  selection 
for  the  top  layer,  will  actually  pay,  some¬ 
times  by  selling  for  a  higher  price  than 
the  highly  faced  berries,  and  sometimes 
by  finding  a  sale  when  the  others  must  be 
carried  over  or  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  “IT  C 
Top  U  C  All”  was  the  slog  an  printed  on 
his  peach  labels  by  the  late  J.  H.  Hale, 
the  well-known  peach-grower  who  had 
large  orchards  in  Connecticut  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  policy  indicated  in  the  words 
of  this  slogan  is  as  valuable  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  strawberries  as  of  peaches. 

No  method  of  marketing  and  no  super¬ 
salesmanship  will  for  long  return  to  a 
grower  higher  prices  than  the  actual  mer¬ 
its  of  the  product  wall  justify.  The  most 
that  can  or  should  be  expected  is  full 
recognition  of  actual  value.  In  attain¬ 
ing  these  values,  the  selection  of  varieties, 
such  as  the  new  Fairfax  and  Dorsett, 
that  will  produce  the  greatest  yield  of  ber¬ 
ries  of  maximum  size,  beauty,  firmness 
and  quality  will  be  a  help.  After  the 
crop  is  grown,  careful  picking  must  be 
practiced  if  greatest  value  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  More  strawberry -growers  fall 
down  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other. 
Very  small,  dirty  berries  and  those  with 
soft,  rotten  spots  or  green  sides  and  tips 
should  be  eliminated.  Clean,  bright  crates 
with  containers  well  filled  with  fancy 
fruit,  make  the  most  satisfactory  all 
around  deal  for  grower,  market  man  and 
consumer.  w.  lee  at, t  en. 


J.  Well-Packed  Crate  of  Dorsett 


Fairfax,  a  Derry  of  Excellence 
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HENDERSON’S 

Special  OFFER 

1934  SEED  CATALOGUE 
AND  25c  REBATE  SLIP 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent  rebate  slip. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1934  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full-color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  direct  from  actual  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  results  of  Henderson’s  seeds.  It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  summer,  and  collections  of  flower  seeds  especially  arranged 
for  harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the 
garden  beautiful  or  bountiful.  Clip  the  coupon  now  ! 

The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  which  will  be  sent  with 
every  catalogue  where  the  coupon  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  sent  us,  will  be  accepted  by  us  as  25  cents 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars  or  over. 


For  87  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED 
SEEDS  have  been  the  standard.  Year  after 
year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your 
seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  plant  seeds  of 
recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL 


£'r«»  HJ»Ji!GARDEN 
«  c 

C  v&O. 


lJ 


Send  me  your  1934  Catalogue  together  with  rebate  slip  as  advertised. 


Name  . . 
Address 


City . ‘ . State . 

30 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Only  16  “King  of  the  North” 
Peppers,  completely  cover  the  top 
of  this  standard  bushel  basket 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

*  500,000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu¬ 

ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  ell 
the  latest  improved  and  standard 
varieties  of  Garden,  Farm.  Flower 
\  Seeds,  Fruits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
W800  illustrations  with  complete  cultural 
V  directions  for  gardeners  and  home 
jr  planters.  1  think  it  is  the  best  catalog 

Rublished  in  America  today  Plan  to 
ave  a  big  garden  this  spring.  I  want 

. .  .  everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 

TOMATO,  “King  of  the  Earlies.” 
Extra  Laree  Solid  Froit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Eig  fielder.  Disease :  Re¬ 
sistant.  Write  today  for  mv  Big  1934  Catalog  and  125  seed  of  my 
NEW  SENSATION  TOMATO  free.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.H.SHUM WAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  447,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  .  Established  in  1870 


3  BEST  COLORS— Red,  White,  anti  Blue. 
1  pkt.  each  (30c  value)  postpaid,  only  XOe. 
Guaranteed  Seeds- — the  Best  that  Grow. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  999  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Grafting  Butternuts 

I  note  on  page  636  N.  A.  P>.  asks  for 
information  regarding  the  grafting  of  but¬ 
ternuts. 

Scions  should  be  out  from  healthy 
wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  if 
available,  though  it  is  possible  to  get 
growth  with  two-year-old  wood.  Cutting 
should  be  done  late  in  the  Winter  or 
early  in  the  Spring  (before  buds  start) 
and  the  scion  wood  stored  in  the  usual 
fashion. 

Grafting  may  he  done  at  the  time  the 
buds  on  the  stock  start  to  unfold.  The 
usual  forms  of  graft  may  be  used,  such 
as  cleft  graft,  bark  graft,  splice  graft, 
side  graft,  etc.  The  scion  should  he 
short.  The  writer  usually  uses  a  single 
bud.  Graft,  scion  and  buds  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  wax  to  prevent  drying  out.  The 
bud  will  easily  force  itself  through  the 
wax  when  growth  starts.  Wrapping  the 
graft  and  scion  with  white  paper  will  be 
helpful  in  keeping  off  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
A  cellophane  bag  over  the  graft  is  fatal. 

Either  butternut  or  black  walnut  may 
be  used  for  stocks.  Because  of  the  pro¬ 
fuse  flow  of  sap  on  the  part  of  the  black 
walnut  in  the  Spring,  some  growers  cut 
the  stock  off  a  little  above  the  point 
where  the  graft  is  intended  a  week  or 
two  before  the  work  is  to  be  done,  so  ex¬ 
cess  bleeding  will  be  done  away  with  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  operation  is  performed. 
When  ready  to  graft  the  stock  is  cut 
away  another  inch  or  two,  and  the  graft¬ 
ing  immediately  done. 

A  treatise  could  bo  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  include  all  refinements  but  the 
above  outline  of  essentials  should  enable 
anyone  skilled  in  grafting  to  get  results. 
In  no  ease,  however,  will  even  the  most 
skilled  propagator  he  100  per  cent  suc¬ 
cessful  with  the  walnuts.  A  10  per  cent 
success  is  more  likely  to  be  the  reward  of 
the  beginner.  H.  F.  stoke. 

Virginia. 

Dr.  John  F- Keenan,  of  Maryland,  who 
refers  to  himself  as  a  “nut  tree  crank,” 
gives  his  method  as  follows : 

“Cut  the  scions  (the  tips  that  grew 
last  Summer — say  six  inches  long)  in 
early  Spring,  before  the  sap  rises,  while 
completely  dormant.  Keep  these  scions, 
point  down,  in  a  box  of  sawdust  or  sand, 
just  moderately  damp,  in  a  c-ool  place,  but 
not  cold  enough  to  freeze,  until  May  1, 
and  then  graft  them  on  young  stock.” 


•HARRIS  St  CDS 

A  New  Pepper  for  1934  ! 

We  have  called  this  new  pepper  “King  of  the  North” 
because  it  is  Northern  bred,  Northern  grown  and  the 
largest  pepper  we  know.  It  produces  enormous  crops 
even  here  in  the  North. 

We  specialize  in  growing  early  strains  of  Beets, 
Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons, 
Squash,  etc.,  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Years  of  expert  breeding  and  growing  here  on  our  own 
farm  make  Harris’  Northern  grown  seeds  outstanding 
for  their  vigor,  earliness  and  high  yield,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fine  flavor. 

You  are  missing  the  best  if  you  do  not  try  these: 

Tendergreen  Beans 

Tendersweet  Carrots 

Delicious  Muskmelons 

Midseason  Giant  Peas 

Quality  Squash 

These  and  many  other  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  carefully  described,  with  actual  photos  in  our 
1934  Catalogue.  Send  for  your  copy  today!  It  will 
help  you  have  a  better  garden  than  ever  before. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  28,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

-1934  CATALOGUE  TlOWAmdlf 


3  -1  Oc  PKTS  maule’s  tested  seeds  for  a  dime; 

•  wv  •  Favorite  vegetables  famous  Mar- 

globe  Tomato,  delicious  Alpha  Beet,  crisp  Maule  Kadish. 
All 3, regularly 3(Jc, postpaid  forjustioe.  Maule’sSeed Book- 

free.  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  866  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

ppiprc  CTIi  I  I  AUI  on  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa, 

rlllUEO  31  ILL  LUn  Sweet  and  Red  Clover.  Ship 
ped  subject  inspection.  Write  for  samples  and  freight 
prepaid  prices:  Farmer  agents  wanted.  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperating  growers. 


Business  Bits 

The  Bayor-Semesan  Co..  Inc.,  Du  Pont 
Building.  Wilmington.  Del.,  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  mercuric  and  other  treat¬ 
ments  for  seeds.  The  following  booklets 
desribing  these  preventive  and  their  work 
may  be  had  free  from  the  address  above 
by  those  interested :  “New  Improved 
Semesan  Bel“  for  potatoes;  “Semesan,  a 
Disinfectant  for  Vegetable  Seeds;”  “Cere-  I 
san,  for  Cereals;’’  “Semesan  Jr.,  for  I 
Corn;”  “Semesan  for  Flower  Seeds;” 
“Seed  Treating  Chart.” 


“Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire 
Reds.”  This  large  and  beautiful  catalog 
tells  of  the  work  of  Ira  S.  Hubbard  & 
Sons,  Walpole.  N.  II.,  in  development  of 
their  outstanding  strain  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds.  They  will  send  the  catalog 
free  to  those  interested. 


“McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Hitches.” 
This  illustrated  and  fully  descriptive 
booklet  tells  all  about  hitches  for  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  farm  machines.  It  is 
free  from  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  606  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 


Hawaiian  Sweet  Potatoes 

This  recipe  comes  from  “The  Cook’s 
Nook :”  Parboil  sweet  potatoes ;  peel. 
Cut  into  slices  about  one-half  inch  thick. 
Arrange  a  layer  of  potatoes  in  greased 
baking  dish,  cover  with  a  layer  of  thinly 
sliced  canned  pineapple,  then  another  lay¬ 
er  of  potatoes.  Dot  with  butter  and  pour 
over  about  one-half  cup  dark  karo.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  until  glazed. 
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yours 


25  Different  Gardens  .  _  . 

We  paid  Romaine  B.  Ware,  the  I  ro/"  Olilv] 
famous  garden  designing  expert,  I  '  — —  —  I 

$300  for  these  plans.  You  pay  onlylOc 
for  the  whole  wonderful  group!  With 
these  plans  you  can  have  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  best  arranged,  most  admired 
flower  garden  in  your  neighborhood.  Think  of  it! 

25  different  plans,  all  sizes  and  shapes  to  fit  every 
need,  all  for  only  10c.  Each  plan  in  diagram  form 
and  arranged  to  give  the  right  background,  with 
best  color  combinations  and  variety  of  display. 

*  With  this  book  as  a  guide,  your  garden  will 
be  the  envy  of  all  others.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  this  wonderful  plan  book.  Send  only 
10c  (stamps  or  coin)  and  we  will  send 
it  to  you  by  return  mail. 

FREE — Ask  for  Kellogg’s  Garden 
Beauty  Book,1934  Edition.lt  will 
be  sent  you  FREE  and  Post- 
^  paid  on  request.  29 

R.  M,  KELLOGG  COMPANY 
Box  2129 .Three  Rivers, Mich. 


vinqston’s  GIANT 

OXHEART 

NeW  TOMATO 

The  big  tomato  everybody  is  talking  about. 

One  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  introduced.  No  to¬ 
mato  compares  with 
Oxheart  in  distinctive 
shape  and  size.  Out¬ 
standing  variety.  Giant 
of  them  all.  Perfect  in 
^form  and  quality.  De¬ 
licious  in  its  refresh¬ 
ing,  mild  flavor.  Al¬ 
most  seedless.  Grow  Ox¬ 
heart  and  you  won’t  be 
disappointed.  Order 
now.  Ftill  Size  Packet 
15c  postpaid. 

T,IY  17  P  NEW  CATALOG  with  accurate  plan t- 
JF  f\  Fi  Li  ing  chart  and  new  easily  followed  cultural 
directions  not  found  elsewhere.  Don’t 
be  limited  to  a  small  selection,  but  order  from  this 
large  list  of  best  old  and  many  new  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Quality  seeds  —  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  this  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

52  E.  Spring  St.  84th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead 
Big  red  fruit 
tipe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

The  Earliest  of  all.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks.  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  in  all,  If  you 
will  enclose  10c,  In  Canada  20c. 

Cprc  A  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  collec- 
■  lion  and  catalog. '  Our  catalog  is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  .  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed 
Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MEl.ROSE.  OHIO 


ICKSJWiWGIFT 

3  Glorious  New  Flowers! 

Giant  Hybrid  Scabiosa,al! 

colors  (‘20c);  Golden  Gleam 
Double  Nasturtium  ( 1 5o) ;  rare 


Art  Shades  Calendulas 

(•25e)  all  3  pkts.  free  with 
your  order  for  Vicks  seeds  ^ 
totaling’  tl  or  more.  Write 
today  for  Viclca  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide  free.  Low 
JAMES  VICK 

313  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester.  N-  Y  l 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready, 
it  Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
il  Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  ('•■ohardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Cataloy  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

onrl  rPIIIT  TRFFQ  Buy  this  year  at  WHOLESALE 
dliu  r  null  ■  ntto  prices.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Roses.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son.  BoxJ  Bridgman,  Mich. 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60  00  weekly 
Interests  von— write  quick .  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept  83.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Missouri  Garden  Notes 

The  last  days  of  December  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  our  first  cold  wave,  with  a 
low  temperature  of  8°  above  zero.  It  re¬ 
laxed  slowly.  We  tried  to  omit  nothing 
in  mulching,  but  occasionally  I  stumble 
across  an  overlooked  spot.  The  shallow 
pool  for  surplus  water  lilies  left  unsolc 
we  covered  with  boards,  then  with  grass 
and  then  with  part  of  the  dirt  dug  from 
it.  This  should  insure  against  freezing 
and  crumbling  its  thin  walls  of  concrete. 
The  main  pool  containing  the  fish  we  cov¬ 
ered  with  boards  enough  to  support  a 
thick  cover  of  grass  and  wheat  straw,  but 
on  the  south  side  a  segment,  roughly 
three  by  four  feet,  was  left  uncovered. 
The  reason  for  covering  was  not  the  fish 
but  fear  for  the  straight  up  and  down 
concrete  sides.  Last  Winter  there  was  a 
break  in  the  wall  which  allowed  a  gooc 
part  of  the  water  to  drain  away.  Luckily 
this  leak  disappeared  after  more  water 
was  run  in  with  the  hose  and  the  walls 
have  since  held.  It  appears  that  gold¬ 
fish  require  neither  light  nor  food  during 
the  Winter,  but  I  was  afraid  to  cover  the 
pool  solidly,  and  compromised  on  an  open 
window. 

Continuing  my  description  of  Dahlia 
varieties  from  my  last  notes  I  will  say 
that  Jersey  Beauty  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  Dahlia  ever  produced  if  we  con¬ 
sider  its  universal  pouplarity  which  after 
a  number  of  years  shows  no  signs  of  abat¬ 
ing.  Notwithstanding  the  many  and  va¬ 
rious  claims  exhibited  by  a  host  of  com¬ 
petitors,  visitors  to  the  gardens  will  walk 
away  from  viewing  the  gorgeous  flowers 
of  new  exhibition  varieties  that  were  giv¬ 
en  special  attention  and  straightaway 
“fall"  for  the  Jersey  Beauty  growing 
modestly  under  ordinary  field  cultivation 
among  the  older  varieties.  What  is  the 
secret  of  its  popularity?  It  is  certainly 
not  its  size,  for  its  average  diameter  is 
only  four  to  six  inches.  I  think  I  can  see 
three  attributes  that  constitute  all  or 
most  of  its  perennial  attraction,  and  they 
are  color,  form  or  shape  of  flower  and 
stem.  Its  shade  of  pink  is  peculiarly 
“fetching”  with  the  ladies  who  usually 
express  their  admiration  the  moment  their 
eyes  light  upon  it.  Size,  therefore,  must 
take  a  secondary  place,  and  to  appreciate 
the  incomparable  stems  we  must  share  the 
experience  of  those  who  cut  its  flowers. 
It  is  only  after  testing  this  variety  in  a 
vase  that  we  discover  it  is  a  very  superior 
keeper,  that  its  stems  have  almost  the 
tensile  strength  of  wood,  and  can  be  cut 
at  almost  any  length  desired,  from  inches 
to  feet.  Next  in  value  to  Jersey  Beauty 
as  a  commercial  cut  flower  variety  I 
should  rank  Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner,  or 
•simply  Warner,  as  we  abbreviate  it.  This 
is  a  mauve  pink  or,  roughly,  lavender, 
that  averages  perhaps  a  third  larger  than 
the  pink  Jersey.  Its  rows  generally  have 
a  good  stand  of  plants  that  are  strong, 
vigorous  growers.  It  is  a  profuse  bloom¬ 
er,  and  seems  able  to  attain  standard  size 
without  disbudding. 

Jersey  Beacon,  of  large  size  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  Chinese  scarlet  in  color,  has 
wretched  stems  at  first,  thick,  fleshy  and 
short,  but  its  color  attracts  customers 
and  it  is  a  favorite.  Jane  Cowl,  whose 
fame  was  nation-wide,  is  still  a  leader, 
but  no  longer  a  dictator.  Every  year 
brings  out  a  number  of  rivals.  We  had 
tubers  enough  for  a  60-yard  row  that 
grew  into  extra  large  bushes,  and  present¬ 
ly  covered  themselves  with  a  forest  of 
buds,  but  as  a  field  variety  Cowl  was  not 
as  satisfactory  as  we  had  expected  from 
the  specimens  in  our  exhibition  plot.  Yet 
I  would  not  want  to  deprive  it  of  any  of 
its  many  laurels  that  it  has  won  in  fair 
competition  all  over  the  land.  It  is  a 
grand  variety.  Margaret  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  a  thoroughly 
dependable  sort,  dwarf  bush,  flowers  al¬ 
ways  large  to  very  large,  blush  white, 
good  stems.  Sagamore  and  Champaign 
make  good  running  mates,  yellow  and 
tan.  The  old  Salbach  is  a  real  aristo¬ 
crat  in  flower  and  stem ;  I  esteem  it 
highly;  a  good  keeper.  Jean  Kerr,  white 
show  Dahlia,  florist  type,  good  keeper, 
poor  stems.  Darlene,  still  indispensable, 
to  bloom,  shell  pink,  fairly  good  stems 
but  the  most  profuse  bloomer  on  the 
whole  list ;  will  bloom  all  Summer  and 
Fall.  Barbara  Redfern  and  Silverado 
have  big  flowers  but  stems  should  be 
stronger.  Harry  Mayer  and  Ellinor 
Vandeveer  (satiny  pink)  are  two  worth 
growing.  Madonna  gives  a  wealth  of 
white  flowers,  a  good  commercial  kind, 
and  an  old  standby.  We  are  discarding 
Salbach  White,  Ceorge  Walters,  World's 
Best  White,  Marmion,  Vivian,  Market 
Queen,  Rose  Fallon.  L.  k.  Johnson. 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Pectin  from  Apples 

How  much  pectin  from  apples  can  be 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  fruit? 
Also,  is  it  true  that  the  skin  yields  more 
pectin  than  does  the  pulp  of  the  fruit?  If 
such  is  the  case,  small  apples  will  yield 
more  pectin  per  bushel  than  larger  apples. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  w.  s.  r. 

1  he  yield  of  pectin  varies  tremendously 
)y  .j  the  variety,  with  the  portion  of  the 
yaut  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  pectin  is  secured  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct,  and  largely  from  apple  pomance;  20 
per  cent  pectin  can  be  realized  from  some 
dry  pomace.  The  whole  question,  how- 
e\er,  is  a  chemical  problem  and  one  that 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  way.  The 
yield  from  some  sources  might  be  quite 
low.  while  the.  yield  from  other  sources 
might  be  as  high  as  has  been  indicated. 

mall  apples  will  yield  more  pectin  per 
hushel  than  large  ones.  h.  b.  t. 


926AM,  250  gallons  per  hour 
925AM,  340  gallons  per  hour 


$50.50 

$54.50 


927AM,  250  gallons  per  hour  .  .  .  $60.00 

928AM,  340  gallons  per  hour  ...  $64.00 

929AM,  500  gallons  per  hour  .  .  $102.00 


Complete  —  Ready  to  Install 
—  No  Extras  to  Buy! 

HERE  is  a  challenge  to  every  farm  and 
home  in  America  that  does  not  yet  have 
running  water!  Myers  water  system  prices  have 
just  been  so  drastically  reduced  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  farmer  to  have  running  water 
this  Spring  —  in  the  kitchen  and  bath,  the  barn,  the  feed 
lot  and  for  fire  protection. 

At  these  amazing  new  prices  that  shatter  all  previous 
figures,  you  cannot  afford  to  say,  “I’ll  wait  a  little  longer.” 
Now  —  today  —  is  the  time  to  see  your  Myers  dealer  or 
write  us  direct  for  complete  information. 

The  same  FINE  QUALITY  and  PERFORMANCE 
The  same  POPULAR  SIZES  and  CAPACITIES 


These  Myers  "Water  Systems  need 
no  introduction.  They  are  not 
new,  cheap,  untried  units  quickly 
built  to  meet  a  market,  but  are 
the  same  regularly  catalogued, 
“precision  -  built,”  time  -  tested 
MYERS  systems  that  thousands 
of  farmers  have  learned  to  know 
and  trust. 

Look  at  the  illustrations  and  the 
prices!  Think  of  the  benefits  that 
you  can  now  have  for  so  little 
money!  Weigh  them  against 
the  wasted  time  and  drudgery 

of  pumping  and  carrying _ 

water  by  hand  !  There  can 
be  but  one  answer — BUY 
A  MYERS  NOW  at  these 
extraordinary  low  prices. 


Send  Today  for  this 
FREE  MYERS  Catalog 

and  see  these  and  many 
other  fully  automatic, 
self-oiling  shallow  and 
deep  well  systems  in 
size  range  from  250  to  10,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  horn*.  Talk  to  your  Myers 
dealer  without  delay.  The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience. 
Mail  it  at  once  to 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Ill  Orange  Street,  Ashland.  Ohio 

Pump  Builders  Since  1870“ 


250  eaflcms  per  hour  .  .  .  $67.00 

909AT,  340  gallons  per  hour  .  .  .  $71.00 

901AT,  500  gallons  per  hour  .  .  $110.00 

902AT,  750  gallons  per  hour  .  .  $125.00 


.  fake  Off  You r-ftac-'? 

Ynr-  TO  The  \y 

ttJ'  MYERS 

-  .»i(Q  'OQ>-S  -  0038 


Send  your  Free  Water  System  Catalog 
and  name  of  the  nearest  Myers  dealer. 


(PC  34) 


Name, 


Address _ 
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1934 

Garden 

Book 


A  complete  reference  man¬ 
ual  filled  with  useful  and 
helpful  information  for  the  amateur 
gardener.  If  you  have  learned  through 
experience  that  you  can’t  get  more  out 
of  a  garden  than  you  put  into  it— write 
for  a  copy  of  the  new  Dreer’s  1934 
Garden  Book.  Free  on  request  to  those 
interested  in  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  roses,  perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
171  Dreer  Building 

1306SpringGardenSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FREE 


BIGGER-BETTER 

New  in  size , 
form  and  contents 


SEED  CATALOG 


Send  for  this  startling  new  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue  —  has 
hundreds  of  illustrations — many  in  full  color. 
Templin-  Bradley ’s  58  years  experience  assures 
you  luscious  vegetables  and  rich  abundant 
flowers.  Prices  still  low — plenty  of  5c  varieties. 

THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

5723  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey's  1934  Catalogue  tells 
!l.. '  „ ' l  s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  todav. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 


Your  garden  will  produce 
better  quality  vegetables  and 
finer  flowers  when  you  plant 

Isbell’s  Northern 
Grown  Seeds 

Why  risk  a  season’s  effort  on 
seeds  you  are  not  sure  of,  when 

Isbell’s  Dependable  Seeds  are  avail¬ 
able  at  no  greater  cost. 

Isbell’s  Seed  Book  tells  you  about 
seeds  and  how  to  grow  quality 
vegetables,  flowers  and  farm  crops. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  colors  and 
from  actual  photographs.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  Since  18 78 
142  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Our  New  Seed  Book  —> 


FREE  POSTCARD  TODAy 


STOVER  SAMSON  WINDMILLS 


Are  self-adjusting  and  self -oiling.  Bearings  guar¬ 
anteed  10  years.  STOVER  PUMP  JACKS  in  worm, 
compound  and  double  gear  types  for  all  size  pumps. 
STOVER  ENGINES  are  made  in  sizes  and  types  for 
every  farm  use. 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKS 

1  hat  tell  about  farm  water  systems, 
capacities,  how  to  change  old  style  mills 
to  self-oiling,  etc.  Just  send  card  to— 

STOVER  MFG.ft  ENGINE  CO.,Fr«port, III  Dept.2l)A 


Early  Crops!  Better  Prices! 

BIGGER  PROFITS’ 

with 

WEBBER’S 

Superior 

HOT  BED 
SASH 


Clear  White  Pine  with 
Hardwood  Cross  Bar. 

Before  You  Buy  .  .  .  WRITE  for 

WEBBER'S  New  Low  “DELIVERED"  PRICES ! 

Write  for  “ Hot  Bed  Sash  Booklet  **  /Vo.  S 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


jXBURPEE'S  sweet  peas 

\  PUTS 

Liot 


3  BEST  COLORS — Pink.  Blue,  and  Red. 

1  pbt.  each  (30c  value!  postpaid,  only  10c. 
Guaranteed  Seeds  —  the  Best  that  Grow. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  993  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


(Si 


Hi 


(Si 


The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  [25 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30lh  Street.  New  York  City 
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MALONEY  Guaranteed 
APPLE  TREES 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


CORTLAND 

Brings  You  Big  Profits 

A  beautiful  red  apple,  larger  than  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  of  better  quality  and  matures  a 
month  later.  The  Cortland  keeps  late, 
and  is  an  excellent  shipper. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 

Acres  i 

A  New  York  friend  writes :  “Well  the 
shortest  days  are  at  hand  and  now  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  good  old  Sum-  1 
mer  time.”  There  speaks  the  optimist ; 
that  is  the  spirit  which  enables  us  to 
carry  on  in  hopes  of  a  better  year  ahead. 

A  Northern  Michigan  friend  writes :  “We 
like  your  human  touches  best.”  Well 
here  is  one  for  you. 

There  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  giving,  no 
doubt  of  that  at  all.  But  there  is  also  a 
heap  of  joy  in  getting.  I  discovered  that 
anew  when  a  Connecticut  friend  sent  me 
a  gold  case  Elgin  watch  for  Christmas, 
and  another  friend  sent  a  generous  sam¬ 
ple  of  honey,  some  of  the  best  we  ever 
tasted  while  a  small  army  of  friends  sent 
mighty  nice  greeting  cards  and  some  en¬ 
closed  friendly  letters.  Now  you  know 
why  I  say  there  is  a  heap  of  joy  in  get¬ 
ting,  too. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  any  of  us 
ever  really  outgrow  our  childhood.  Maybe, 
away  down  dee]),  lies  buried  that  touch 
of  childhood  which  makes  us  secretly  re¬ 
sent  just  a  bit  the  everlasting  giving  and 
scarcity  of  getting,  just  because  we  are 
sedate  fathers  and  mothers.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  whether  those  dear  old  folks 
who  are  said  to  be  getting  very  childish, 
are  really  losing  their  senses  or  only  re¬ 
gaining  them.  It  is  the  children  who  are 
carefree,  who  have  a  world  of  faith,  who 
take  life  as  it  comes,  and  manage  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  lot  of  joy,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Christmas  tree  is  hung  from  a  mil¬ 
lionaire's  pocket  or  from  the  10-cent 
store.  I  note,  too,  that  the  cutout  houses 
and  stores  which  make  up  a  village  when 
assembled,  Calvin's  gift,  get  a  lot  of  help 
from  the  older  ones  while  the  picture  A. 

B.  C.  book  which  has  to  be  crayon  col¬ 
ored,  gets  a  lot  of  help  for  baby,  not  only 
from  our  older  ones  but  others  who  drop  in. 

.Tust  to  illustrate  the  newness  of  the 
old,  a  group  of  young  people  frequently 
gather  at  our  home.  The  boys  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  fun  over  a  new  song  they 
were  learning  while  one  strummed  the 
guitar.  It  ran  like  this : 

“And  when  I  was  single, 

My  pockets  did  jingle, 

I  wish  I  was  single  again.” 

Hidden  behind  my  newspaper  I  grinned 
over  a  memory  of  a  five-year-old  boy 
whose  older  brothers  brought  home  that 
song  so  long  ago,  to  the  great  delight  of 
us  children.  And  it  just  dawns  on  me 
that  Dad  must  have  sat  back  and  smiled 
over  a  memory  of  the  time  when  his  older 
brothers  brought  home  that  new  song, 
while  old  Solomon  remarked  something  to 
the  same  effect  which  he  probably  learned 
from  his  older  brothers  who — and  the 
next  new  song  will  doubtless  be  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Brown  Jug.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  old  year,  I  tried 
to  carry  three  jobs  at  once,  resulting  in 
some  sleepless  nights  but  productive  of 
new  trains  of  thought  which  I  pass  on  in 
hopes  it  will  cheer  some  brother.  When 
we  plod  behind  the  drill  we  are  sowing 
much  more  than  just  wheat.  We  are 
sowing  brown  and  tasty  loaves  of  bread 
which  will  help  some  man  carry  on.  We 
are  sowing  delicious  butter  rolls,  coffee 
cakes,  hot  biscuits,  apple  pies,  even  angel 
food  cakes  for  highbrow  banquets,  all  of 
which  will  bring  delight  plus  new  strength 
and  courage  to  someone  somewhere.  When 
we  are  milking  that  long  string  of  cows 
with  cramped  fingers  and  weary  backs, 
we  are  doing  much  more  than  simply  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  the  trade.  We  are  pro¬ 
ducing  health  and  vigor  for  children,  in¬ 
surance  against  rickets,  dainty  breakfasts 
for  shut-ins,  an  invigorating  drink  for 
workmen.  The  piney  woods  farmer  who 
produces  a  bale  of  cotton  on  his  small 
clearing  is  doing  far  more  than  making  a 
scanty  living  for  his  family.  lie  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  certain  that  someone  somewhere  is 
going  to  have  fresh,  new,  clean  clothing 
and  be  imbued  with  new  courage  because 
of  it.  Oh,  I  know  that  all  this  does  not 
help  any  with  the  taxes  or  bills,  but  it  is 
good  to  climb  out  of  the  old  rut  occa¬ 
sionally  and  iix  our  minds  upon  some¬ 
thing  else  than  money.  If  all  the  money 
in  creation  were  destroyed  tomorrow,  we 
should  still  live  just  about  the  same  lives, 
eat,  drink  and  clothe  ourselves  just  the 
same,  as  today  and  be  the  happier  for  the 
loss  of  money.  But  let’s  ramble  to  an¬ 
other  subject. 

The  catalogs  are  rolling  in,  orders  will 
be  made  out  soon,  just  a  word  of  caution. 
The  beginner  in  fruit-growing  for  borne 
use  may  set  out  too  much.  Fruit-growing 
for  profit  is  another  matter  entirely,  but 
for  home  use  50  raspberry  plants,  oO 
blackcap  plants,  100  strawberry  plants,  a 
dozen  currant  bushes,  a  dozen  gooseberry 
bushes,  two  sour  and  two  sweet  cherries, 
two  pears,  two  plums,  not  over  five  apples 
of  various  kinds,  will  make  a  supply  for 
home  needs.  Setting  out  too  much  means 
that  you  will  either  have  to  neglect  the 
fruit  or  the  farm  work,  but  a  small 
amount  may  be  cared  for  at  odd  times. 
For  instance,  I  prefer  to  do  dusting  after 
supper,  but  would  not  dream  of  tackling 
a  big  orchard  when  I  am  tired.  Consider, 
too,  that  a  full-grown  apple  tree  may  pro¬ 
duce  from  50  to  IK)  bushels;  a  plum,  two 
bushels;  a  pear,  10  bushels;  a  cherry,  two 
bushels  or  more;  and  then  compare  that 
with  possible  home  needs  and  you  get  the 
idea.  Dwarf  trees  may  be  used  if  space  is 
limited,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them,  that 
is  personal,  however,  so  please  yourself. 

Calvin  plunks  his  toy  guitar,  baby  in¬ 
vites  me  to  a  fine  meal  served  on  her 
table  with  her  dishes  and  graced  by 
“Susanne”  who  cries  if  laid  down.  1 
stumble  over  a  train  and  sit  down  on  a 
candle  holder  to  rise  again  suddenly.  BaJ, 
our  dog,  crunches  bones  on  the  back 


Buy  Now!  All  Fruit  Trees  Moving  Fast 

We  carry  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  many  others. 

Whether  it  be  old  or  one  of  the  newer  varieties  you  will  find 
it  at  Maloney  s.  We  also  specialize  in  Peaches,  Cherries, 

Pears,  Prunes,  Berries  and  .Grapes — all  are  listed  in  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  catalog  which  we  will  send  you  free  upon 
request. 

ROSES  —  SHRUBS 

Maloney's  carry  a  complete  assortment, 
including  Talisman  and  Mary  Hart.  We 
also  have  hundreds  of  shrubs,  vines, 
hedges,  ornamental  trees  and  perennials. 

Our  50th  Anniversary 

This  is  our  fiftieth  year  growing  nursery  stock  and  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  establish  a  name.  W  e  are  told  by  our  customers  that  the  name, 
Maloney  stands  for  Quality  and  Service  and  Fair  Prices.  These  are  our  aims. 
We  hope  we  have  and  will  continue  to  please  you. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

39  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  New  York 


1884  MALONEY  1934 

1884  JPursera  Book  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fora  Profitable  Spray  Program 
Start  by  Using 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
or  OIL  EMULSION  83 

for  your  dormant  applications 
followed  by 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE— "APPLE 
DR1TOM1C”  or  DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR  with  STANDARD  or 
ASTRINGENT  ARSENATE  or  LEAD 


WHAT  "Astringent”  Lead  did  for 
others  last  year,  it  will  do  for  you. 
Its  record  of  superior  performance  is 
clear ....  Its  greater  efficiency  means  a 
more  certain  protection  of  your  apple 
and  pear  crop— and  the  packing  of  a 
maximum  of  quality  fruit  next  fall. ... 
Use  it  as  recommended  in“Cash  Crops” 
and  the  Orchard  Brand  Spray  Schedule 
AND  EXPECT  RESULTS! 

pHiHiiCLIP  THE  COUPON  — 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
*  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

PROVIDENCE,  BUFFALO.  PHILADELPHIA,  CHARLOTTE, 
ST.  LOUIS.  MONTEZUMA  (GA.),  BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO, 
ATLANTA,  PITTSBURGH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  ETC. 

I  Send  me  your  Astringent  Arsenate  of  Lead  folder. 


Name- 

Address. 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  KILL  OF 

Aphis*  Red  Mite  and  Scale 

-MECHUINI7S- 

SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

Three  oF  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  few  dollars  spent  For  Mechling's  Scale Oilwill 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  loss  From  the  crop  and 
save  trees  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Compara¬ 
tive  tests  by  Experiment  Stations  show  that 
Mechling's  Scale  Oil  is  superior  to  all  others  and 
gives  perfect  control. 

Mechling's  Superior  Scale  Oil  Spray  mixes  in¬ 
stantly,  stays  in  emulsion  indefinitely  and  is  not 
affected  by  cold  weather.lt  is  pleasant  to  apply 
and  safe  both  for  trees  and  operators.  Test  it 
yourself.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  vour  money. 

Sold  in  quart,  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans,  and 
drums  ten  to  fifty-five  gallons. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  write  us  for  our  Free  Spray¬ 
ing  Calendar  and  other  detailed  information. 

■  MECHUIND- 

BROS.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
full  of  dependable  information, 

!  valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Berry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees 
Finest  Varieties 

Newburgh— Potomac— New  Logan- 
Black  Beauty.  Best  of  all  Raspberry 
Varieties.  Red  Lake  Currant— Poor- 
man  Gooseberry,  superior  in  size  and 
quality.  New  Thornless  Youngberry. 
Gallia  Beauty  -  Turley  Winesap 
Apple.  Golden  Jubilee  Peach. 

Distributors  of  Kecriet ered  Raspberry  Plants 
for  the  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Improvement  Ass  n. 


Complete  Catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Plants  Free. 

W.  N.  Scarff’s  Sons,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  O. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paring  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

,  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
I  the  most  up-to  date  varie- 
Vc-Ur-rTS  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber- 

/ t.W.  I ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
_  Tk'vV'etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFbEK 

_  SONS  _specIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

lines  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 

.  a.  aa  .1  n  ..  i _ a  „  ...  u  I,  Hi'ot  orn  PI’ 


STRAWBERRIES 


MAKE  MONEY 

Stahelin’a  new  Strawberry  Book  for  1934 
shows  all  the  new  and  old  varieties  and  tells 
all  about  each.  DORSETT,  FAIRFAX,  GEM 
(Marvelous  new  Everbearer)  STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL  MASTODON  AND  PREMIER. 
Full  line  of  Raspberry  plants.  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Trees.  Catalog  Free. 


F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Box  14  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

nnnr|TP  Assured  with  our  strong 
riiUrilO  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

to  call  on  Fruit  Growers  soliciting  orders.  Maloney's 
Super  Fruit  Trees  are  nationally  known  for  quick 
bearing,  heavy  yielding  high  quality  fruit.  Leading  va¬ 
rieties.  Ambitious  man  can  earn  big  money.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  details.  Established  50  years.  MALONEY 
BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dept.  F. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

-  '*  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1034  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &.  SEED  HOUSE, 
041  Box  1 1  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


|H;ll|;IJ4^-inLVir4KJLTZS 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  997  Burpe*  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA 


Hardy,  drought-re¬ 
sisting,  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  0.  LEACH  •  •  CERES,  N.  Y. 
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porch,  while  outside  a  howling  blizzard 
makes  the  orchard  almost  invisible  with 
clouds  of  swirling  snow.  I  go  back  to 
grubbed-out  apple  trees  and  bucksaw  off 
an  armful  of  wood  for  the  heater;  have 
plenty  in  the  woodshed,  but  rejoice  in  the 
needed  exercise.  A  corner  near  the  win¬ 
dow,  I  need  a  iot  of  light  you  know,  a 
pipe  and  reflection  over  the  memories 
brought  by  that  honey  from  the  far 
North.  I  see  again  the  burned-over  slash¬ 
ings,  the  flreweeds  in  bloom,  the  huckle¬ 
berry  bushes  laden  with  berries ;  I  drive 
the  ox  team  of  a  neighbor  to  haul  home 
the  green  beech  and  maple  wood  I  helped 
Dad  cut  when  he  laid  aside  his  clerical 
robes  to  take  hold  of  a  cross-cut  saw  with 
his  boy.  We  saw  awhile  and  rest  awhile 
for  neither  of  us  is  very  strong.  He  tells 
me  of  the  old  home  in  dear  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  snitz  pie  and  ponhaus,  the  stone 
house  and  sidehill  fields.  I  see  again  an 
older  boy,  nearly  a  man  now,  going  to 
the  woods  morning  after  morning  to  cut 
wood,  logs  and  posts  in  weather  so  cold 
and  snowy  that  our  dinners  froze  in  the 
buckets  near  the  lire.  I  see  a  young  man 
home  from  college  for  the  holidays,  taking 
a  notebook  and  pencil  to  church  in  liis 
foolish  ignorance  to  make  notes  of  his 
father's  mistakes  in  diction;  only  to  sit 
entranced  over  the  “Wonderful  Story  of 
Old”  and  later  to  throw  that  notebook 
away  with  shame  and  acknowledge  that 
Father  was  far  wiser,  an  acknowledgment 
which  never  needed  to  be  made  again.  I 
see  an  older  man,  weary  of  tinsel  and 
sham,  heartsick  over  ceaseless  chatter, 
going  back  thankfully  to  Mother  Earth, 
there  to  dwell  in  peace  and  happiness  on 
the  farm,  where  there  was  time  to  live, 
time  to  enjoy  life,  time  to  think,  time  to 
chat  with  a  neighbor  across  the  fence. 
And  I  see  now  a  great  multitude  of  good 
folks  who  are  yet  all  members  of  one 
family  and  for  whom  I  try  to  send  out  a 
message  which  may  make  life  a  little 
brighter  for  someone  somewhere. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  b.  rebee. 


New  Lilies  Developed  in 
Washington 

Lily  breeding  is  a  side  issue  at  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulb  sta¬ 
tion  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  but  Dr.  David 
Griffiths,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work, 
reported  to  the  Horticultural  Section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  meeting  at  Boston 
that  the  department  has  bred  seven  new 
hybrid  lilies  which  are  now  being  propa¬ 
gated  for  sale  by  co-operating  commercial 
growers.  The  seven  hybrid  lilies  resulted 
from  the  crossing  of  three  species  of  lilies 
native  to  the  West  Coast — Lilium  Hum- 
boldti  magnificum,  Lilium  pardalinum, 
the  leopard  lily,  and  Lilium  Parryi.  The 
names  of  the  new  hybrids  are  :  Shuksan, 
Kulshan,  Sacajawea,  Douglas  Ingram, 
Star  of  Orient,  Peter  Puget  and  Cyrus 
Gates.  The  first  five,  all  crosses  between 
the  Humboldt  lily  and  the  leopard  lily, 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen 
and  are  now  on  sale  in  limited  quantity. 
Cyrus  Gates  is  another  cross  of  the  same 
two  lilies,  but  was  only  released  to  nur¬ 
serymen  this  season.  Peter  Puget  is  a 
cross  between  the  leopard  lily  and  the 
Parry  lily. 

Much  of  the  work  with  lilies  at  the 
Bellingham  station,  Dr.  Griffiths  explains, 
deals  with  the  problems  of  propagation 
or  the  multiplication  of  stock.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  of  lilies  come  true  from  seed,  hut 
no  hybrids  do,  consequently  other  methods 
of  increasing  stocks  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  bulb  station  has  been  experimenting 
for  several  years  in  discovering  by  com¬ 
parative  tests  the  best  methods  of  culture 
and  propagation  for  the  various  varieties 
of  lilies.  A  new  method  developed  at  the 
stations  is  that  of  incubating  the  bulb 
.scales  at  a  temperature  of  75  to  SO  de¬ 
grees,  and  a  saturated  atmosphere. 

Each  of  the  seven  named  varieties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Griffiths,  originated  from  a 
single  seedling  which  showed  a  certain 
desirable  combination  of  characteristics 
derived  from  the  dissimilar  parents. 
These  were  propagated  at  the  station  un¬ 
til  a  stock  of  several  thousand  bulbs  of 
each  was  on  hand  when  they  were  re¬ 
leased  to  nurserymen  who  grow  lilies 
commercially. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  named  varie¬ 
ties  already  released,  the  station  now  has 
nine  other  hybrids  regarded  as  desirable 
which  have  been  named  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  propagated.  Some  of  these  are 
crosses  of  the  first  generation  of  hybrids 
from  the  Humboldt  and  leopard  lilies. 
Hundreds  of  hybrids  have  been  brought  to 
flowering  and  have  been  discarded  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  seem  desirable  or  an 
improvement  on  existing  lilies.  A  score 
or  more  promising  new  varieties  blos¬ 
somed  last  year  and  selections  from  these 
probably  will  be  made  this  season. 

The  station  has  been  trying  to  develop 
new  yellow  lilies  using  Lilium  Parryi  as 
one  parent.  This  lily  is  a  yellow  species, 
and  the  breeders  hope  to  preserve  or  in¬ 
tensify  the  yellow  and  to  improve  the 
bloom  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
plants.  They  already  have,  Dr.  Griffiths 
reported,  new  yellow  lilies  ranging  from 
lemon  to  a  deep  glossy  orange. 

Dr.  Griffiths  also  reported  successful 
crossing  of  Regal  lilies  with  other  va¬ 
rieties,  crosses  with  lilies  of  the  Speci- 
osum  group,  and  several  other  miscella¬ 
neous  hybrids. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of 
New  York,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange.  Mr.  Freestone  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  since  1929. 

Minnesota  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
States  in  Grange  organization.  Up  to 
July  9,  1870,  according  to  the  records  of 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  55  Granges  had 
been  organized  in  that  State,  many  of 
them  by  Father  Kelley  himself.  Four  of 
these  early  Granges  were  organized  in 
186S,  the  first  one  in  July,  1868.  Fredonia 
Grange  No.  1  of  New  York  State  was  or¬ 
ganized  April  16,  1868.  Granite  Grange 
was  the  name  of  Minnesota’s  first  Grange. 
The  three  other  pioneer  Granges  of  that 
State  were  North  Star,  organized  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1868 ;  Sunbeam,  organized  Nov¬ 
ember  2;  and  Plum  allev,  organized  No¬ 
vember  28.  During  1869  there  were  32 
Granges  organized  in  Minnesota.  In  1S70 
Minnesota  led  all  the  States  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Granges,  with  55  organized.  Illi¬ 
nois  had  three,  New  York  one.  Indiana 
three,  Iowa  four,  Ohio  one,  Tennessee 
one. 

bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
October  25,  1S73,  it  was  shown 
to  that  time  there  had  been  7,580 
organized  in  the  United  States, 
with  Fredonia  No.  1  on  April 
Iowa  led  with  1.823  Granges. 


Mr.  Wright  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Purposes  of  the  National  Grange  at  the 
seventh  annual  session  of  that  body,  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  February,  1874.  He  was 
appointed  as  a  special  deputy  by  Master 
J.  T.  Jones  to  pay  a  visit  to  Europe  and 
make  a  study  of  co-operation  and  farm 
methods.  Later  Mr.  Wright  served  as 
president  of  the  Alabama  State  Normal 
School  for  10  years,  from  1883  to  1893. 
He  was  highly  honored  by  the  National 
Grange  at  the  1890  session  for  his  great 
work  in  writing  the  Declaration  of  Pur¬ 
poses.  His  death  occurred  in  Alabama 
August  11,  1894.  He  maintained  his 
membership  in  Temescal  Grange  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  until  his  death. 


In  a 
Grange 
that  up 
Grange 
beginning 
16.  1868. 


Other  States  had  as  follows:  Alabama, 
155;  Arkansas,  70:  California,  100;  Flor¬ 
ida,  14  ;  Georgia,  282  ;  Illinois,  688  ;  In¬ 
diana,  492  ;  Kansas.  625  ;  Lousiana,  31 ; 
Maryland,  4;  Massachusetts,  8;  Michi¬ 
gan,  101;  Minnesota,  365;  Mississippi, 
415;  Missouri.  956;  Nebraska,  339;  New 
Hampshire,  6;  New  Jersey,  13;  New 
Y°*’k,  15;  North  Carolina,  110;  Ohio, 
170;  Oregon.  39;  Pennsylvania,  32; 
South  Carolina,  174 ;  Tennessee.  186 ; 
Vermont.  27;  Virginia,  6;  West  Virginia, 
19 ;  Wisconsin,  227 ;  Colorado,  2 ;  Da¬ 
kota,  25;  Washington,  5.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  also  had  eight  Granges  at  that 
time. 

To  illustrate  the  great  rapidity  with 
which  the  new  order  was  increasing  in 
membership,  the  following  list  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Father  Kelley's  original  rec¬ 
ords,  showing  the  number  of  new  Granges 
organized  by  months  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1873:  January,  15S :  Febru¬ 
ary,  347;  March.  666;  April.  571;  Mav, 
696:  June,  625;  July,  612;  August,  829; 
September,  919.  These  facts  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  records  of  Father 
Kelley,  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
National  Grange  after  the  death  of 
Kelley's  private  secretary,  William  H. 
Landvoight,  which  occurred  about  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Landvoight  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  writer,  being  a  member 
of  the  editorial  fore  eof  the  Washington 
Star.  It  was  through  liis  widow  that  the 
National  Grange  came  into  possession  of 
these  rare  records  of  the  early  days  of 
the  order’s,  development.  These  records 
are  on  file  in  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Grange,  located  at  630  Indiana 
Avenue,  N.  W„  in  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building. 

James  F.  Converse  of  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  first  lecturer  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  when  it  was  organized  No¬ 
vember  6,  1S73,  was  one  of  the  noted 
breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle  of  his  time. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  in  1891. 

One  of  the  Grange  pioneers  of  Mis¬ 
souri  was  T.  II.  Allen,  one  of  Father 
Kelley’s  warmest  personal  friends.  In 
1873  and  1S74  Allen  orga  n  ized  89 
Granges.  Te  organized  the  first  Grange 
in  that  State  in  1871. 

One  of  the  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Grange  during  its  organization  period  was 
Coleman  s  Rural  11  orld,  a  pioneer  farm 
paper  of  the  70's.  Coleman  was  a  farm 
lad  who  became  a  lawyer.  He  later  es¬ 
tablished  a  nursery  business.  Associated 
with  Coleman  in  the  editorial  work  of  liis 
paper  were  William  Muir  and  Major 
William  M.  King.  Mr.  King  knew  per¬ 
sonally  all  the  masters  of  the  National 
Grange  except  Darden  of  Mississippi,  and 
Draper  of  Massachusetts.  Major  King’s 
death  occurred  January  10,  1932,  at 
Ballston,  Ya.  For  35  years  lie  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  for  much  of  the  time  as 
chief  of  the  seed  division.  He  was  a  Civil 
M  ar  veteran  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Potomac  Grange  of  Washington,  serving 
as  its  first  secretary,  and  later  as  master. 
Major  King  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  at  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Grange  during  his  later  years, 
and  among  his  effects  in  the  Washington 
office  is  a  “Life  of  James  William  Albert 
Wright,”  author  of  the  Grange  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles.  Mr.  Wright  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  group  of 
early  Grange  pioneers.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  University  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  teacher  of  his  day.  '  He  achieved 
distinction  also  as  a  horticulturist.  He 
was  born  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  June  15, 
1S34,  a  son  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
to  the  Indians.  He  organized  one  of  the 
first  public  schools  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Abert,  a  French  soldier  who  served  with 
LaFayette  and  settled  in  Virginia  after 
the  Revolution.  Wright  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class  at  Princeton  at  his  graduation 
in  1857.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  earning  the 
title  of  major  in  the  36th  Alabama  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  being  severely  wounded.  After 
the  war  he  moved  to  California,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  on  a  ranch  of  740 
acres.  He  was  elected  first  master  of  the 
California  State  Grange  at  its  organiza¬ 
tion  July  15,  1873,  and  also  served  later 
as  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange. 


Using  Commercial 
Fertilizers 

There  is  a  tendency  to  use  fertilizer 
year  after  year  on  the  same  ground  with¬ 
out  using  any  other  means  to  keep  up  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  A  farmer  will 
find  that  fertilizer  alone  will  bring  a  good 
yield  so  that  he  will  continue  to  use  it 
year  after  year  without  crop  rotation  or 
the  use  of  manure,  growing  cash  crops 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  soil  gets  so 
that  it  will  not  produce  profitable  crops 
and  then  the  fertilizer  will  get  the  blame. 
The  grower  will  more  than  likely  say  that 
too  much  fertilizer  will  make  land  poor. 
In  one  way  fertilizer  will  make  land 
poorer  by  producing  a  heavier  crop  and 
drawing  on  the  humus  and  plant  food  in 
the  soil  more  than  if  a  small  yield  was 
produced. 

While  fertilizer  alone  can  be  used  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  still  the  yield  will  de¬ 
crease,  because  the  humus  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  soil ;  then  the  soil  will  be¬ 
come  compact,  with  a  tendency  to  bake 
after  rains.  Also,  when  the  supply  of 
humus  is  low  the  soil  will  not  hold  mois¬ 
ture  so  that  crops  will  suffer  from  lack 
of  it  in  dry  weather,  and  in  wet  weather 
the  water  will  be  too  slow  in  going  into 
the  soil. 

To  get  best  results  from  fertilizer  it  is 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  humus  in  the 
soil  to  help  change  the  fertilizer  into 
plant  food  so  that  the  plant  roots  can  use 
it,  and  then  to  hold  this  plant  food  in  the 
soil  until  the  plants  use  it.  In  soils  lack¬ 
ing  in  humus  during  dry  weather  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  very  slow  in  being  turned 
into  plant  food,  while  in  wet  weather  the 
plant  food  will  soon  be  washed  down  be¬ 
low  the  reach  of  the  plant  roots. 

A  good  plan  to  maintain  soil  fertility 
and  get  best  results  from  fertilizers  is  to 
grow  every  few  years  a  legume  crop  to 
turn  under,  save  all  manures  and  apply 
to  the  poorest  parts.  By  growing  a  leg¬ 
ume  crop  such  as  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
not  only  is  humus  added  to  the  soil,  but 
nitrogen  as  well,  for  legume  crops  have 
the  power  to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
If  stock  is  available  to  consume  the  hay 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  cut  the  leg¬ 
ume  crops  for  feed  and  carefully  save  the 
manure  and  return  to  the  soil.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


re. 


A  Sizable  Potato 

I  am  sending  a  Rural  New-Yorker  po¬ 
tato  grown  by  John  C.  Guthrie,  Groton, 
N.  Y.  As  I  understand  it  some  years 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y".  put  out  some  seed 
potatoes  which  were  known  as  the  Rural. 
This  is  a  product  of  that  seed.  While 
all  the  potatoes  are  not  quite  so  large  as 
this,  they  are  all  a  fair  size.  I  thought 
you  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
variety  is  still  being  raised  and  holding 
its  Own.  T.  J.  HEYWOOl). 

II.  N.-Y. — This  potato  was  very  large, 
weighing  2*4  pounds.  It  was  one  of 
four  potato  varieties  originated  by  the 
late  E.  8.  Carman,  and  introduced  by 
him  around  40  years  ago.  This  variety, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  (also  known  as 
Carman  No.  2)  was  introduced  in  1SS9 ; 
Carman  No.  1,  1894 ;  Carman  No.  3, 
1S95 ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1S97.  These 
potatoes  all  proved  to  be  good  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  and  were  widely  distributed. 
We  have  seen  “Rurals”  and  “Carmans” 
mentioned  in  the  market  quotations  in 
Australian  and  other  faraway  agricul¬ 
tural  papers. 


YOU  MUST 
HAVE 

BOTH 

High 
Pressure 
Big 

Gapacity 

To  win  the  race  with  insect 
pests  and  parasites  in  orchard, 
field  or  grove  you  need  both 
high  pressure  and  big  capacity 
in  your  sprayer  just  as  much 
as  a  runner  needs  both  legs. 

You  must  get  quick,  complete  cover¬ 
age  at  high  pressure  —  400  to  500 
pounds.  Hardie  sprayers  do  the  job 
because  they  are  high  pressure,  big 
capacity  sprayers  designed  and  built 
for  long  continuous  runs  —  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  demonstrations.  See  how  a 
Hardie  is  built  —  see  what  gives  this 
long,  long  life  of  low-cost,  trouble-free 
performance  on  the  heaviest  spray 
jobs  .  .  .  Write  for  catalog  showing 
stationary  and  portable  sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  in  thirty  sizes  and 
styles. 


Steel  hoods  are  now  standard  on  all 
heavy  duty  Hardies  protecting  pump 
and  engine  from  dust  and  spray. 

The  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


Codling  Moth  Control  H 


The  results  of  the  tests  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Rutgers  University  in  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth  were  reported  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  Camden  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers, 
the  station’s  associate  entomologist. 

The  orchard  selected  for  these  tests 
was  one  situated  near  Glassboro.  I\<iC- 
tieally  no  clean  fruit  had  been  picked 
from  this  orchard  the  previous  two  years 
due  to  the  severity  of  the  codling  moth 
infestation.  Blocks  of  Stayman  trees, 
approximtely  30  years  old,  were  selected 
for  the  tests.  Then  spraying  tests  were 
made  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
various  materials  and  combinations  of 
materials  in  controlling  the  moth.  The  re¬ 
sults  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 
(1)  Nicotine  tannate  in  combination 
with  bentonite  sulphur  was  more  effective 
than  any  other  material;  (2)  nicotine 
sulphate  with  bentonite  sulphur,  or  ben¬ 
tonite,  was  superior  to  lead  arsenate  or 
lead  arsenate-oil;  (3)  nicotine  sulphate 
and  oil  applied  weekly  during  second 
brood  was  more  effective  in  preventing 
wormy  apples  than  lead  arsenate. 

Dr.  Driggers  said  that  bentonite  sul¬ 
phur  increases  the  effectiveness  of  nico¬ 
tine  tannate,  particularly  when  frequent 
rains  occur,  by  fixing  the  latter  more 
firmly  to  the  fruit  and  folia 


Easiest  cutting  pruner  made. Makes  clean  cuts 
of  large  branches — small  twigs— even  cuts  twine! 
Light — unbreakable— rustproof  chromium  finish 
comfortable  grip— won’t  pinch  or  blister  hands. 

Must  be  tried  to  be  appreciated 
At  dealers  or  sent  postpaid. 

No.  119  Large  Six© 
(cuts  greeow ood)  *1.75 

No.  118  Ladies' 

^  (cuts  gr ©e*«wood)  $1.35 

Money  bock  if  not  satisfied. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  INC. 

Makets  of  pruning  tools  and  garden  shears 

OAKVILLE  .  Dept.  R  CONN. 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America's  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  No  knots 
or  checks.  Smooth  ilnish  and  sides  absolutely 
parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $  .95 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.20 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  2.60 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.40 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 
Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  1232 

I.ow  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


fjurpee’s 

LI  Garden  Book 

Describes  all  best  flowers 
/ -»  “fr  and  vegetables— Burpee's 
guaranteed  seeds.  Lower  prices. 
Pictures.  Planting  information. 
Write  today  for  free  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
996  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BURPEE  S  SEEDS  GROW 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pullinfir  stumps.  New  Thrift 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.* 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa* 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  everv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But" to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinply  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DR.  SHIRLEY  W.  WYNNE,  who  recently  retired 
as  Commissioner  of  Health  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Milk  Institute.  This  is  an  incor¬ 
porated  organization  of  milk  distributors  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  salary  is  $18,000  a  year. 
The  statement  says  that  Dr.  Wynne's  work  will  be 
largely  educational  among  producers,  dealers  and 
consumers.  Since  this  is  an  organization  of  business 
concerns  conducted  for  profit,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  distributors  will  expect  Dr.  Wynne  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  dealers  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  salary. 
Also  that  the  educational  work  on  producers  and 
consumers  will  include  a  lesson  in  mental  science 
that  they  may  bear  the  pain  of  this  extra  expense 
without  public  outcry.  Since  Dr.  Spencer  has  certi¬ 
fied  that  they  are  all  losing  money  on  the  present 
spread,  the  distributors  cannot  be  expected  to  add 
this  new  expense  to  their  present  losses.  This  ever- 
rising  cost  of  distribution  would  be  material  for  a 
comedy,  if  it  had  not  already  reached  the  tragedy 
stage  on  account  of  its  menace  to  the  dairy  industry. 

* 

IN  THE  fruit  and  vegetable  market  the  main  draw¬ 
back  is  the  slow  demand  reported  in  nearly  every 
large  market.  Even  potatoes  are  not  selling  so  fast 
as  they  should.  Shipments  are  not  heavy  and  the 
price  should  be  rising,  because  of  the  light  crop  this 
year,  but  trade  dullness  has  prevented  any  gain  of 
more  than  a  few  cents.  Maine  has  been  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  producing  sections,  prices  having  ad¬ 
vanced  there  in  December,  while  most  Middle  West¬ 
ern  potatoes  are  a  good  crop  and  good  quality  this 
year,  and  are  meeting  some  demand  from  distant 
markets.  Growers  get  $1.70  a  barrel  in  bulk  for 
best  lots  compared  with  below  $1.50  in  November 
and  many  holders  believe  that  they  should  get  at 
least  $2  under  prevailing  conditions.  The  long  rail 
shipment  is  a  handicap  in  competing  with  sections 
which  ship  potatoes  by  truck.  Boat  shipments  from 
Maine  often  arrive  in  poor  condition  and  sell  lower. 
In  the  long  run,  so  long  as  prices  are  rather  low 
season  after  season,  the  motor  truck  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  gain  in  production  at  the  expense 
of  rail  shipping  sections. 

* 

HIGH-CLASS  seed  potatoes  are  being  grown 
largely  in  Pennsylvania ;  58  growers  in  18 
counties  produced  137,165  bushels  of  certified  seed 
on  424.25  acres.  This  is  an  average  of  323.3  bushels 
per  acre.  The  seed  crop  the  past  season  was  divided 
among  the  following  three  varieties :  Russet  Rural, 
93,968  bushels;  White  Rural,  40,205  bushels;  and 
Irish  Cobbler,  2,992  bushels.  The  total  crop  in 
bushels  by  counties  in  order  of  production  was: 
Cambria,  30,931;  Somerset,  22,459;  Lehigh,  17,619: 
Potter,  13,896  ;  Northampton,  10,992  ;  Carbon,  8,000  ; 
York,  6,246;  Blair,  5,126;  Perry,  3,800;  Sullivan,  2,- 
955;  Indiana,  2,570;  Crawford,  2,453;  Berks,  2,252; 
Butler,  2,200;  Bradford,  1,800;  Montgomery,  1,600; 
Warren,  1,391;  and  Lawrence,  875. 

* 

I  ^ 

IN  ITS  pig  campaign  in  the  corn  belt  the  Federal 
government  slaughtered  5,000,000  young  pigs, 
averaging  from  50  to  60  lbs.  each.  The  total  weight 
was  275,000,000.  Because  the  packing  houses  were 
not  equipped  to  dress  pigs  of  this  size,  4,000,1X10  of 
these  pigs  were  electrocuted,  and  converted  into  50,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  tankage  fertilizer.  But  again  because 
of  difficulties  of  handling  such  a  large  amount  of 
tankage,  only  9,510,134  lbs.  was  saved.  After  many 
vain  attempts  to  give  the  four-fifths  of  the  tankage 
away,  or  to  find  a  dumping  place  for  it,  finally  it 
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was  shipped  to  a  mountain  region  near  Cairo,  Ill., 
for  burial. 

Now  the  government  is  buying  20,000  pigs  a  day, 
weighing  about  100  lbs.  each  and  converting  them 
into  pickled  pork  for  relief  work.  The  cost  of  it  is 
$1,608,000  a  week.  This  may  be  the  right  proceed- 
ure  for  a  government  bureau  conducting  a  noble  ex¬ 
periment,  but  in  the  old  days  on  the  farm  we  would 
check  it  up  as  a  sure  way  to  go  broke. 

* 

IT  IS  recognized  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  pear 
production  has  not  yet  reached  its  maximum, 
since  approximately  12.000  of  the  80,000  acres 
planted  to  pears  in  California  have  still  to  come  into 
bearing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  fac¬ 
tors  which  may  prevent  some  of  these  trees  from 
ever  reaching  bearing,  namely,  pear  blight  and  root- 
stock  troubles.  The  pear  blight  problem  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  eastern  orchardist,  although  he 
does  not  think  in  terms  of  spending  $10,000  in  one 
year  to  control  blight  in  an  80-acre  orchard.  The 
influence  that  rootstocks  may  have  is  comparatively 
unrecognized  in  eastern  pear  circles.  In  California, 
however,  large  plantings  of  Bartlett  were  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war,  using  the  Japanese  pear 
rather  than  the  common  French  pear  as  the  root¬ 
stock.  Although  varieties  on  the  Japanese  root  grew 
well  in  the  nursery  and  developed  well  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  now  it  is  found  that  the  fruit  on  such  trees 
develops  a  peculiar  “black  end”  or  hard  end,  making 
it  unfit  for  sale  or  consumption.  Blight  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  in  California  and  how  to  control  it 
is  a  matter  uppermost  in  growers’  minds.  The  pres¬ 
ent  plan  is  a  blight-resistant  composite  tree  made 
up  of  three  parts.  First,  a  blight-resistant  variety 
such  as  Old  Home  is  propagated  upon  French  roots. 
After  the  scaffold  branches  of  Old  Home  are  prop¬ 
erly  shaped,  they  are  worked  to  the  desired  variety, 
using  from  six  to  10  buds  to  the  tree.  Chemical 
treatments  for  blight  infection  used  in  California 
have  been  discussed  for  eastern  conditions.  The  old 
recommendations  were  to  cut  out  all  cankers  and 
to  remove  all  seriously  blighted  branches,  making 
the  cut  well  below  the  point  of  furthest  advance. 
The  removal  of  a  large  branch  because  of  a  canker 
is  often  a  serious  loss.  Accordingly  any  chemical 
treatment  which  would  penetrate  the  canker  and 
kill  the  bacteria  responsible  for  fire  blight  would 
be  a  boon  to  pear-growers,  besides  thus  eliminating 
a  source  of  spread.  A  zinc  chloride  solution  has 
been  used  in  California  for  this  purpose,  the  point 
being  that  it  penetrates  rapidly  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  kill  the  bacteria,  but  has  little  effect  upon  healthy 
tissue.  Although  this  new  treatment  is  promising, 
it  has  not  yet  been  given  official  endorsement  for  the 
East,  and  it  does  not  replace  the  standard  recom¬ 
mendations  to  cut  blighted  terminal  branches  well 
below  the  limit  of  infection,  and  otherwise  remove 
affected  parts  so  far  as  possible. 

* 

EXPORTS  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Canada  in 
1933  were  doubled  in  value  compared  with 
those  in  1932.  Live  cattle  exports  also  show  more 
than  a  100  per  cent  increase  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  while  the  exports  of  eggs  increased 
700  per  cent.  The  final  figures  for  the  export  ship¬ 
ments  of  bacon  and  hams  will  total  about  75,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  approximately  70,000,000  lbs.  went  to 
the  British  Isles.  More  than  52.850  live  cattle  went 
from  Canada  to  the  British  Isles  in  1933.  About 
8.500  head  went  to  other  countries,  or  a  total  of  over 
61,000  head.  In  1932  16,925  head  went  to  Britain 
and  11,896  to  other  countries,  or  28,831  altogether. 
The  1933  egg  exports  totaled  about  2,000,000  dozen. 
In  1932  the  total  was  only  272,000  dozen.  Practically 
no  eggs  were  imported.  Canada  shipped  over  1,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  dressed  poultry,  mostly  turkeys,  to  the 
British  market  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  but¬ 
ter  exports  in  1933  amounted  to  about  4,000,000  lbs., 
most  of  which  went  to  the  British  Isles.  Exports  of 
milk  powder,  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  milk 
totaled  nearly  25,000,000  lbs. 

* 

UTOMOBILE  owners  who  apply  for  registration 
for  1934  now  will  save  themselves  unnecessary 
worry  and  delay.  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  are  equipped  to  give  prompt  service.  A 
Afisit  to  the  bureau  office  is  not  necessary.  If  an  ap¬ 
plication  properly  filled  out.  is  mailed  with  the  1933 
stub,  and  the  proper  fee,  new  plates  will  be  sent  to 
the  applicant  within  a  few  days.  The  offices  of 
county  clerks  in  all  counties  of  the  State  except  Al¬ 
bany,  Kings  and  New  York  are  included  in  the  list 
of  bureau  offices.  While  the  1934  license  plates  may 
be  attached  to  motor  vehicles  at  once,  the  1933 
plates  on  passenger  and  commercial  cars  will  be 


valid  until  February  1.  Motorists  are  warned  to  pay 
no  attention  to  “free  lance”  agencies  or  those  who 
for  a  consideration  say  they  will  assist  bewildered 
applicants  for  registration.  Bureau  officers  will  give 
all  necessary  service  without  additional  expense. 

* 

N  NEW  England  subsistence  farming  or,  as  more 
commonly  expressed,  “getting  one’s  living  on  the 
farm,”  has  always  been  practiced.  This  was  a  ne¬ 
cessity  at  first,  and  sound  sense  has  continued  it  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Here  and  there,  where  land 
is  specially  adapted  to  certain  “money  crops”  they 
are  largely  grown,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of  for¬ 
getting  that  the  farm  belongs  to  the  farm  family 
and  must  show  its  handiwork  on  the  table.  New 
Hampshire  has  2,434  part-time  and  1,818  self-suf¬ 
ficing  farms,  places  where  the  families  use  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  produce,  or  where  the  total 
value  of  the  latter  does  not  exceed  $750  per  farm 
and  each  of  the  operators  hires  out  150  days  or  more 
each  year. 

* 

WHAT  effect  does  feed  lia\'e  on  the  hatchability 
of  eggs?  The  Ohio  station,  as  the  result  of 
extensive  experiments  has  found  that  lack  of  green 
food  and  vitamin  D  in  Winter  feeding,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  considerable  failure.  Good  qualities  of  leg¬ 
ume  hay  or  meal,  milk  in  some  form,  and  vitamin- 
potent  fish  oils,  are  a  great  help.  Of  course,  as  much 
as  possible  direct  sunshine,  or  glass  substitutes  that 
admit  the  violet  rays  are  desirable.  Hens  know 
what  is  good  for  them  and,  when  they  have  outdoor 
space  sheltered  from  the  wind,  will  spend  a  lot  of 
time  “sunning  themselves,”  even  in  cold  weather. 
These  precautions  may  result  in  a  75,  or  upwards, 
per  cent  of  hatch  in  fertile  Winter  eggs,  instead  of 
50  per  cent,  as  sometimes  happens. 

* 

A  TINY  Avasp,  Anastatus  disparis,  which  feeds  on 
gypsy-moth  eggs  is  now  one  of  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  of  all  the  parasites  imported  to  handle  this 
pest.  About  66,000,000  of  these  little  wasps,  natives 
of  Hungary,  Russia  and  Japan,  have  been  set  free 
in  New  England.  Parasites  that  prey  on  the  larvae 
and  some  that  attack  the  pupae  of  the  gypsy  moth 
lun-e  been  brought  in  also.  A  brilliantly  colored  bee¬ 
tle,  Calosoma  sycophanta,  is  the  principal  predator 
of  gypsy-moth  caterpillars.  This  28-year  experiment 
on  the  control  of  an  important  insect  pest  by  turning 
its  natural  enemies  against  it  is  the  most  intensive 
ever  tried.  About  50  species  of  parasites  and  preda¬ 
tors  haA’e  been  introduced  and  12  of  these  have  be¬ 
come  definitely  established. 

sjs 

CONSIDERABLE  is  being  said  about  the  increase 
of  game  preserves  as  a  source  of  income  for 
farmers.  There  is  nothing  iicav  about  this.  Farmers 
themselves  appreciate  the  desirability  of  game  on 
their  \ATild  land,  both  foi  their  own  use,  and  the 
sale  of  such  privileges  to  others.  But,  until  ade¬ 
quate  laws  are  provided  and  enforced,  farmers  will 
not  be  anxious  for  the  government  to  dump  a  lot  of 
birds  and  animals  on  their  lands,  for  a  mess  of  ir¬ 
responsible  hunters  to  chase  after,  merely  because 
they  have  paid  a  nominal  sum  for  a  license  to  do  so. 
We  believe  protection  of  farm  lands,  Avithin  reason, 
against  trespass  and  nuisance  of  the  privilege,  might 
well  be  under  Federal  law.  Local  and  State  regula¬ 
tion  is  often  very  inadequate.  Many  violators  are 
easily  immune  by  crossing  over  the  State  line.  GWe 
farmers  suitable  protection  and  they  will  attend  to 
their  oavii  “conservation”  in  these  lines,  Avithout  a 
lot  of  being  told  how. 


Brevities 

“All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.” 

The  cold  snap  quit  suddenly,  and  tbe  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  here.  Hooray  ! 

Those  youngsters  in  the  bills  of  Church  Stretton, 
England,  page  38,  are  having  a  good  time. 

The  good  old  pancake  is  right  in  season  now.  We  like 
a  little  cornmeal  in  them,  especially  for  cold  days. 

Among  window  plants  now  making  an  attractive 
sIioav  is  Beloperone  guttata,  commonly  called  shrimp 
plant.  The  pendent  flower  head  is  suggestive  of  a 
shrimp  in  shape. 

West  Virginia  is  planning  for  a  wild  flower  shovv, 
to  he  held  the  first  week  in  April  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  mountain  land  of  West  Virginia  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  rare  native  plants. 

An  idea  is  going  around  that  there  is  great  profit  in 
watercress.  This  is  not  generally  true.  It  is  a  special 
crop,  requiring  certain  conditions,  and  the  market  is 
generally  so  well  supplied  that  prices  are  Ioav. 

The  “Perils  of  the  Storm,  ’  page  39,  are  not  at  all 
imaginary.  Our  correspondent,  A.  J.  Brown,  ot  Aroo¬ 
stook  Co.,  Me.,  tells  of  freezing  Ins  nose  and  both 
cheeks  in  a  storm  this  Winter  Avith  a  temperature  of 
42°  below  zero. 


Milk  Hearing  at  Albany 

THE  hearing  before  the  Milk  Control  Board  at 
Albany  on  January  0  was  attended  by  1,500  to 
2.000  dairy  farmers  and  a  large  delegation  of  milk 
dealers  from  New  York  City.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  was  to  permit  the  c-ity  dealers  to  present 
their  claim  for  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  milk  to 
producers  without  change  of  the  present  price  to 
consumers.  Another  purpose  was  to  present  a  pro¬ 
posed  joint  plan  for  the  regulation  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  milk  market. 

Briefly  this  plan  contemplates  the  control  of  the 
milk  trade  in  the  metropolitan  market  area  by  a 
joint  agency  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  control  boards  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  appoint 
a  chairman  of  a  joint  board,  to  consist  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  members  of  the  joint  boards.  An  ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  joint  board 
with  the  consent  of  the  chairman.  The  joint  board 
would  fix  prices  for  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  expense  of  the  joint  board  is  provided  for  in  the 
plan  by  a  charge  of  two  cents  per  100  lbs.,  one  cent 
per  cwt.  to  be  deducted  by  the  dealers  out  of  returns 
to  producers.  There  is  a  provision  that  the  joint 
board  may  exempt  “specified”  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  and  dealers  buying  milk  controlled  by  “speci¬ 
fied”  associations  from  equalization  payments  and 
the  payment  of  one  cent  to  be  deducted  from  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  provision  was  not  clearly  understood 
by  the  farmers  and  was  subject  to  considerable 
criticism. 

Governor  Lehman,  appeared  at  the  hearing  and 
made  an  appeal  for  a  Federal  code  or  an  agreement 
between  the  States  from  which  milk  is  shipped  to 
the  metropolitan  market.  lie  asked  for  support  of 
the  effort  being  made  to  secure  Federal  and  State 
co-operation  to  regulate  and  control  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  in  interstate  commerce  within  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 

The  city  dealers  pleaded  for  a  reduction  of  the 
price  to  producers,  particularly  of  milk  for  making 
cream.  They  insist  that  their  costs  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  NR  A  and  other  conditions,  and  that  they 
are  losing  money.  As  part  of  their  plight,  if  the 
price  to  consumer  is  increased  the  consumption  of 
milk,  they  now  think,  will  be  reduced ;  more  milk 
will  go  into  surplus,  and  the  farmer  will  get  less 
anyway. 

The  farmers  opposed  any  reduction  in  their  price. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  spread  was  already  too 
high,  and  that  even  if  dealers  could  show  a  loss  for 
a  month  or  so,  farmers  have  taken  losses  for  several 
years.  The  Milk  Board  is  investigating  the  cause  of 
the  present  wide  spread  and,  until  that  report  is 
made  public  and  analyzed,  the  present  price  should 
be  let  alone. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  too  high,  and  that  the  dealers  should  turn 
their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  it.  They  pointed 
to  the  constant  increase  of  distribution  and  produc¬ 
tion  cost  by  hygienic  codes  and  regulations ;  the  spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  the  cut 
prices  to  city,  State  and  Federal  institutions,  all  of 
which  should  pay  the  cost  of  producing  milk  under 
stringent  regulations,  instead  of  buying  it  below  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  equivalents ;  and  further,  that  the  ban 
on  the  sale  of  loose  milk  in  the  city  had  increased 
the  cost  of  one-half  the  family  consumption  of  milk 
and  reduced  the  volume  sold.  Furthermore  the 
tightening  of  the  demand  for  pasteurization  of  milk 
in  up-State  local  markets  increased  distribution 
costs,  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  deliver  their 
own  milk  to  local  consumers,  and  reduced  consump¬ 
tion  in  these  markets,  thus  increasing  the  city  sur¬ 
plus.  This  fresh,  clean  raw  milk  delivered  each 
morning  is,  they  contended,  a  more  nutritious  and 
more  healthful  food  than  pasteurized  milk,  though 
pasteurization  may  be  advisable  and  even  necessary 
when  milk  is  shipped  long  distances  to  the  New 
York  market. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  with  pro¬ 
nounced  enthusiasm  requesting  the  board  to  aban¬ 
don  the  classified  price  of  selling  milk,  and  to  fix  a 
price  for  milk  to  New  York  distributors  for  fluid 
consumption  of  milk  and  cream  only,  so  that  farmers 
would  know  the  price  before  the  milk  left  the  farm. 
Then  the  farmers  would  find  a  way  to  care  for  their 
own  surplus. 

Some  indication  of  restlessness  over  long  papers 
on  the  costs  of  distribution  was  interpreted  by  a  few 
as  unfavorable  to  the  board.  But  there  was  no  op¬ 
position  to  the  board  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers. 
They  are  not  much  used  to  conventions.  Some  are 
a  bit  emotional  and  give  spontaneous  expression  to 
their  feelings,  but  they  realize  that  the  board  has 
been  a  help  to  them.  It  has  grown  in  their  favor. 
They  yet  expect  more  from  it.  They  travel  to  Al¬ 
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bany  on  their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense, 
and  want  to  help  the  board  in  their  own  way  to 
work  out  its  problems.  The  feeling  was  that  this 
milk  problem  is  a  job  for  New  York  State.  They 
prefer  to  have  it  worked  out  at  home  by  their  own 
board  or,  if  necessary,  in  agreement  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  State  boards,  but  preferably  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Federal  government,  because 
this  is  a  local  problem  and  should,  they  feel,  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  local  interests  concerned. 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  Control  Board  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Charles  II.  Bald¬ 
win,  presided  at  the  hearing  with  patience,  fairness 
and  sustained  dignity. 


Profit  and  Loss  Report 

THE  Sparta  local  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  directed  its  secretary, 
Ii  win  D.  Edgerton,  to  get  for  it  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  analysis  of  the  League's  August  report,  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  587,  November  25  issue.  The  secre¬ 
tary  published  a  statement  in  the  Hamilton  Repub¬ 
lican  and  made  some  explanations,  but  he  did  not 
give  any  definite  figures  to  clarify  the  August  re¬ 
port.  For  his  purpose  we  suggest  the  following  sim¬ 
ple  formula  which  would  give  his  members  the  in¬ 
formation  they  asked  for.  The  following  table,  com¬ 
puted  from  the  August  report,  gives  the  price  of  100 
lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  to  producers,  figured  at 
board  prices  and  new  freight  differential  for  Class 
1  milk : 

ri.CIas?  Percentage  Board  Price  Value 

£  ass  .  53.55  ,$2.33  $1.2477 

Class  2A  .  26.62  1.55  .4126 

Class  2B . 76  1.75  .0133 

2C  .  2.63  1.45  .038135 

oP  .  1-1®  -953  .0113402 

Class  2E  .  .33  .903  .0029789 

Class  3  . .  6.82  1.231  .0S39542 

C  ass  4A  .  7.89  .703  .0554667 

Class  4B . 21  .885  .0018585 
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lowed  to  manage  property  is  the  one  with  a  financial 
interest  at  stake.  The  language  of  the  court  in  this 
respect  is  worth  noting: 

•  •  •  XLis  £?y.iou*  that  the  certificate  holder  of  each 

in'el6  COul<  obtain  better  results  if  they  were  able  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  underlying  properties 
from  the  superintendent  and  intrust  it  to  one  directlv 
responsible  to  them  and  subject  to  their  control  7 
The  salvation  of  the  certificate  holders  while  real  estate 

o  w1?lubmaUf  at  th/'V  In’°8e,lt  Io'el  bos  in  their  ability 
to  vvithdiaw  trom  the  superintendent  to  themselves  the 
afaasement  of  their  own  bonds  and  mortga“?s  and  of 
the  pioperties  securing  them.  .  .  .” 

Certainly  the  certificate  owners  are  better 
equipped  than  the  superintendent  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  with  their  property.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  by  law  either  to  work  out  a  plan  of  reorgani¬ 
zation,  appoint  a  trustee  for  their  own  benefit,  or 
organize  a  corporation  through  which  they  can  man¬ 
age  the  properties.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
superintendent  should  stand  opposed  to  their  legal 
rights  and  attempt  to  foist  upon  them  his  own  com¬ 
plicated  plans  of  so-called  readjustment.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  only  fair  that  these  lists  of  certificate  holders 
should  be  disclosed  so  that  they  can  communicate 
"  ith  one  another  and  act  in  unison  concerning  their 
investment. 

If  the  superintendent  respects  the  interests  of 
these  certificate  holders  he  will  abide  by  the  court’s 
decision.  If,  however,  he  is  guided  by  the  interests 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  these  guaranty  com¬ 
panies  he  will,  of  course,  appeal  to  a  higher  court : 
if  so,  we  doubt  his  success. 

Tins  decision  goes  a  long  way  toward  clarifying 
the  most  important  problem  in  this  whole  guaranty 
moitgage  muddle.  Certificate  holders  should  prompt¬ 
ly  band  together  and  take  over  management  of  the 
properties  securing  these  mortgages. 


Board  price  per  100  lbs.  to  farmer . $1.S673335 

1  he  profit  and  loss  statement  for  August  would 
read  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS 

Income  per  100  lbs.  of  milk .  ci  cny 

DISBURSEMENTS . 

Administrative  expense . $0,029 

Local  assn,  expense . 002 

Sub-district  cover  expense .  .001 

Fund  to  uncollectible  accounts 

and  other  losses . 005 

Depreciation  in  assets  and  good 

wiU  . . . . 01 

Extraordinary  hauling  charges 

and  hauling  differentials . 003 — $0.05 

Deductions  for  certificates . ’  .07 

Cash  to  producers  .  1.49 

Total  . . — $1,610 


Difference  per  100  lbs . $0,257 

Monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  are  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy.  It  is  the  simplest  and  clearest 
way  to  express  an  account. 

If  Mr.  Edgerton  will  show  the  exact  income 
from  the  weight  of  milk  sold  at  different  prices, 
and  add  any  other  items  of  expense  to  balance  the 
account  for  100  lbs.  of  milk,  he  would  be  giving  his 
patrons  the  information  which  they  ask  for.  No 
one  has  accused  the  officers  of  putting  25c  per  cwt. 
into  their  pockets.  But  their  patrons  are  shipping 
milk  on  consignment,  and  they  feel  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  an  exact  accounting  of  it.  They  particu¬ 
larly  want  to  know  whether  or  not  their  milk  is 
being  sold  at  less  than  the  control  board  prices. 

A.  F.  Spooner,  one  of  the  League’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  a  former  director,  showed  on  page  625 
that  if  the  Class  1  and  2A  milk  sold  at  board  prices, 
this  80.17  per  cent  of  League  milk  would  have  sold 
for  $1.66  per  100  lbs.  For  all  of  the  milk  patrons 
received  in  cash  and  certificates  $1.56  per  100  lbs. 
He  knows  that  he  lost  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  his 
fluid  milk,  and  the  19. S3  per  cent  surplus  was  a  total 
loss.  He  wants  exact  information  so  that  he  can 
help  increase  the  income  of  milk  for  himself  and  his 
fellow  members. 


Recognition  at  Last 


Box  Packing  Apples  in  the  East 

The  bushel  basket  has  very  largelv  supplanted  all 
other  packages  among  eastern  apple-growers  for  stor¬ 
age  purposes  and  carload  shipments.  The  exceptions 
are  the  barrel  tor  certain  export  shipments  and  various 
types  ot  crates  in  a  few  centers.  Every  now  and  then 

boxes.earS  a  Sr°Wer  Wh°  haS  Packed  iu  "’Mtern  style 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  eastern  growers 
have  not  gone  in  for  boxing  more  than  they  have ;  nmim 
ly,  however  it  is  simply  that  it  rarely  would  pay.  The 
grading  regulations  have  litted  the  basket  package  to  a 
deg-ree  of  respectability  comparable  to  boxed  fruits  on 
most  markets,  and  branding  laws  enacted  the  past  sea- 
®°”,w‘11  te®d  to  further  enhance  the  reputation  of  this 
package.  .  A  visit  to  the  large  commercial  storages  es¬ 
pecially  inland  from  seaboard  cities,  in  the  height  of 
the  appie  movement  will  show  the  predominance  of 
bushel  baskets  or  tubs  and  the  scarcity  of  boxes. 

Growers  who  produce  especially  high  quality  varieties 
which  are  already  well  established,  as  boxed  apples! 
like  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Stayman  and  Rome  Beauty 
mif-  fre<luently  tempted  to  pack  the  western  box  style! 
lhisis  possible  but  entails  considerable  preparation  ami 
requires  a  degree  of  grading  and  packing  skill  not 
available  to  many  eastern  growers  on  a  large  scale 
Ihe  margin  between  the  selling  price  of  a  box  and  a 
basket  has  been  rather  narrow  for  two  or  three  years. 

Last  year  shortly  after  the  holidays  an  Ohio  grower 
having  a  lot  of  exceptionally  well-colored  Delicious  and 
Stayman  running  above  medium  in  size,  packed  part 
ot  his  crop  111  western-type  boxes  and  the  rest  in  bas¬ 
kets.  Ihe  packages  were  only  labeled  sufficiently  to 
indicate  the  contents  of  them.  Both  lots  had  been  held 
in  cold  storage  from  picking  time  until  packed  and 
were  sold  by  the  commission  firm  from  the  same  plat- 
lorm.  Ihe  boxed  Delicious  sold  at  an  average  of  25 
cents  per  box  more  than  when  packed  in  baskets — only 
barely  enough  to  justify  the  extra  work  involved  The 
selling  price  of  the  boxed  Stayman  averaged  the  same 
as  those  in  baskets.  This  clearly  represented  an  appre¬ 
ciable  loss  considering  the  labor  of  wrapping  and  extra 
grading  expense  required  for  a  grower  not  organized 
for  box  packing.  The  boxed  Delicious  sold  for  a  higher 
price  than  the  best  western  boxed  Delicious  on  this 
market  at  the  time,  and  the  Stayman  were  also  of  top 
quality. 

Another  grower  packed  a  considerable  number  of 
Rome  Beauty  in  boxes  with  approximately  the  same 
results. 

For  boxing  to  compete  successfully  with  packing  in 
baskets  in  the  eastern  sections  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  a  price  differential  of  at  least  25  or  30  cents  per 
bushel  in  favor  of  the  box  for  the  top  grades.  Then  also 
the  grower  must  be  equipped  with  a  sizing  machine 
which  sizes  into  not  more  than  half-inch  graduations. 

Heavier  thinning  and  more  pruning  would  also  be 
required  in  most  eastern  orchards  to  offer  much  hope  for 
boxing  to  compete  with  present  methods  of  marketing. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


LAST  November  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  owner  of  a  guaranteed  certificate 
covering  an  entire  mortgage  could  take  over  the 
mortgage  and  manage  the  property  himself  (Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  December  23,  1933).  This  decision, 
however,  gave  no  assistance  to  persons  owning  only 
small  participations  in  series  of  guaranteed  mort¬ 
gages.  The  court  has  now  rebuked  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance  for  not  disclosing  lists  of  certificate 
holders  in  each  issue.  The  court  also  allowed  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  trustee  after  notice 
is  given  to  all  certificate  holders  in  the  particular  is¬ 
sue  called  to  the  court’s  attention. 

This  decision  at  last  recognizes  the  fact,  hereto¬ 
fore  ignored,  that  the  only  person  who  should  be  al- 
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Lowest  temperature  readings  for  many  years  have 
been  reported  here.  The  Ellington- Yernon  Farmers  Ex¬ 
change  has  had  a  very  successful  year  according  to  its 
annual  report,  total  receipts  for  1933  being  $97.677  22 
and  there  was  a  profit  of  $1,205.65  during  the  year.  The 
exchange  purchases  materials  in  carload  lots,  ‘distribut¬ 
ing  it  among  members;  98  carloads  of  grain  and  15  cars 
of  fertilizer  were  purchased. 

The  tobacco  survey  shows  decrease,  from  1925  to 
193o,  of  1.389  acres  or  slightly  over  40  per  cent.  In¬ 
formation  has  already  been  obtained  from  over  2,200 
farms  in  the  State. 

Potato  prices  are  going  up,  latest  quotations  being 
$1.10  to  $1-15;  Baldwin  apples,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  31.6o ;  onions,  $1.35  to  $1.50  bu. ; 
squash,  iy2  to  2c  lb. ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1  bu. ;  turnips, 
60  to  S5c  bu.;  broilers,  live,  12  to  15c  lb.;  chickens, 
dressed,  22  to  25c  lb. ;  fowl,  dressed.  19  to  21c  lb. ;  but¬ 
ter,  21  to  23c  lb.;  turkeys,  live,  lb..  21  to  23c;  eggs, 
28  to  32c  doz.  CLIFFORD  B.  KNIGHT. 
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which  made  IS, 783. 5  lbs.  of  milk  and 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  Yorker  Establishes 
Only  Important  Herd 
of  1933 

BY  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 
McDonald  Farms,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
is  not  a  new  name  to  some  readers  ot 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  But  it  lias 
probably  been  known  only  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  owner,  J. 

M  McDonald,  had  a  herd  of  about  lot) 
head  of  Guernseys  there  for  live  or  six 
years.  But  these  were  very  plain  ones 
in  breeding  and  type.  Moreover,  they 
had  no  Advance  Register  records  them¬ 
selves.  nor  did  their  ancestors.  Last  bum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  McDonald  decided  that  lie  want¬ 
ed  nothing  but  the  best  and  sold  oft  the 

In  October,  1933,  he  started  to  build  a 
new  herd,  combining  type  and  production 
and  today  be  bas  assembled  iiom  tne 
leading  herds  of  the  country  a  collection 
of  Guernsey  cattle  that  is  a  credit  to  Nca 
York  State.  As  time  goes  on,  seed  stock 
will  go  from  this  nursery  to  the  daily 
herds  of  the  State,  bringing  not  only  in¬ 
creased  production  but  the  rich  Golden 
Guernsey”  milk  which  is  now  selling  at 

Mr.  McDonald's  herd  is  the  finest  1 
have  known  to  be  assembled  m  years  and, 
by  all  odds,  the  most  important  event  in 
tiie  Guernsey  trade  of  the  year  1933. 
Every  animal  lie  has  purchased  has  an 
A  R  record,  if  old  enough,  or  else  is 
backed  by  many  generations  of  high  pro¬ 
ducers.  With  few  exceptions,  Ins  herd  is 
of  the  pre-eminent  Guernsey  tribe,  the 
Mav  Roses,  descended  from  the  Island 
cow  Mav  Rose  II.  Most  of  this  founda¬ 
tion’  has  the  May  Rose  blood  on  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tlieir  pedigrees. 

A  preponderance  of  the  great  A.  Iv. 
cows  are  members  of  this  family.  It  was 
the  blood  of  May  Rose  II  that  made  the 
Langwater  herd  world  famous.  J.  L. 
Hope,  of  Madison,  A.  J.,  built  the  ll 
ham  Farm  herd  through  Ne  Pius  Ultia  a 
May  Rose  bull.  Langwater  Holliston, 
foundation  sire  of  D.  G.  Tenney  s  out¬ 
standing  herd,  was  a  deeply  bred  May 
Rose  bull  on  both  sides  ot  Ins  pedigree, 
and  Langwater  Foremost,  founder  of  the 
Foremost  family  was  also  a  May  Lose 
bull.  The  Mixter  Farm  herd  ot  300  very 
heavy  milking  cows  was  made  into  _  a 
superb  collection,  starting  with  plain, 
rather  coarse  cows  and  grading  up  wit  l 
Mav  Rose  bulls.  It  is  small  wonder  then 
that  Mr.  McDonald,  a  student  of  Guern¬ 
sey  pedigrees  for  14  years,  selected  this 
blood  line  and  chose  from  within  the 
family  only  the  strongest  strains. 

Mr.  McDonald  started  life  as  a  country 
bov  and  first  became  interested  in  cows 
at  his  grandfather’s  farm.  That  interest 
he  has  never  lost  and  now  that  lie  has  re¬ 
tired  from  business,  lie  has  the  time  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Guernseys.  He  likes  to  live  on  a 
farm.  McDonald  Farms  is  no  mushroom 
enterprise.  It  is  a  farmers  farm,  nothing 
fancy.  Its  owner  is  a  persistent  and  seri¬ 
ous  minded  man  with  a  genuine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  and  stock-breeding.  He 
knows  pedigrees  like  a  veteran  and  has 
as  good  an  eye  for  type  as  you  will  find 

anywhere.  , 

But  he  is  not  depending  entirely  upon 
his  own  judgment.  He  has  secured  the 
services  of  C.  R.  Weidman,  a  practical 
and  successful  cow  man  of  many  years 
experience.  The  selection  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  animals  is  the  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  judgment  between  the  two  men. 
And  it  has  afforded  a  most  happy  result. 
Rarelv,  if  ever,  have  I  seen  a  herd  start¬ 
ed  in  such  a  sound  and  intelligent  mannei. 

I  will  begin  with  the  two  herd  sires. 
Here  Mr.  McDonald  was  most  fortunate, 
for  circumstances  permitted  him  to  buy  a 
half  interest  in  two  Emmadine  Farm 
bulls,  which  combine  in  their  pedigrees, 
the  blood  of  the  very  best  cows  in  the 
famous  .T.  C.  Penney  herd.  These  two 
bulls  represent  the  result  of  many  years 
of  the  most  skillful  mating  on  the  part 
of  J.  E.  Dodge.  Mr.  Dodge  is  Mr.  Pen- 


ney's  manager  and  is  recognized  every¬ 
where  among  dairy  cattle  men  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  art  of  breeding. 

These  two  bulls  are  similarly  bred,  be¬ 
ing  May  Rose  on  both  sides.  But  they 
are  even  more  closely  related.  The  elder, 
just  a  two-year-old,  Foremost  Faithful 
Supreme,  is  a  son  of  Mixter  Faithful  and 
the  younger,  Foremost  Prediction,  is  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Mixter  Faithful.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  this  cow  will  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  breeding  plan  at 
McDonald  Farms,  it  will  be  well  to  tell 
you  something  about  her. 

John  S.  Clark,  manager  of  the  Mixter 
Farm  before  the  herd  was  disposed  of, 
says  that  Mixter  Faithful  is  the  best  cow 
he  ever  bred  in  the  13  years  he  was  at 
Mixter  and  with  a  herd  of  300  to  select 
from.  Mr.  Dodge  considers  her  the  best 
brood  cow  at  Emmadine.  At  any  rate, 
she  brought  the  top  price  for  females 
when  the  Mixter  herd  was  dispersed  at 
auction.  She  has  everything  a  good  cow 
man  is  looking  for.  In  production,  as  a 
first  calf  heifer,  she  made  12,601.9  lbs.  of 
milk,  744.69  lbs.  of  fat  and  carried  her 
calf  265  days  during  the  test.  This  gave 
her  fifth  place  in  Class  FF.  The  record 
was  made  under  normal  farm  conditions, 
for  Mixter  Farm  was  strictly  business 
and  pampered  none  of  their  animals.  In 
type,  Mixter  Faithful  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 


1.011.6  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  sire  of  Foremost  Prediction  is 
Foremost's  Bell  Buoy,  (he  is  the  sire 
of  Mixter  Faithful’s  last  calf).  Bell 
Buoy  is  by  Langwater  Foremost,  sixty- 
seven  A.  1L  daughters,  out  of  Bell  Buoy’s 
Violet  of  City  View,  another  of 
Emmadine’s  grand  old  brood  cows,  with 
five  A.  R.  records.  All  her  records  are 
good  and  the  highest  is  17,234.7  lbs.  of 
milk,  958.5  lbs.  of  fat.  Like  so  many  big 
producers,  she  traces  (through  the  second 
generation)  to  Jethro’s  May  King  of 
Linda  Vista,  17  A.  R.  sons,  17  A.  R. 
daughters  and  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  Guernsey  improvement  through  his 
sons,  which  include  Langwater  Hollis¬ 
ton.  founder  of  the  “Holliston”  family, 
of  which  more  anon.  As  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  females,  some  were  bought  at  private 
sale  (five  from  Emmadine  Farm)  and 
the  remainder  at  public  auction.  And 
first  let  me  tell  you  about  the  eight  “Hol¬ 
liston”  females,  two  of  which  are  daugh¬ 
ters,  five  line-bred  grandaugliters,  and 
on  line-bred  great-grandaughter. 

Langwater  Holliston  A.  R.  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  leading  sire  of  the  breed  in  two 
lespects:  (1)  In  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  daughters  over  their  dams 
and  (2)  in  the  proportion  of  tested 
daughters  (he  has  56  A.  R.  daughters, 
out  of  73  registered).  The  untested 
daughters  either  died  or  were  sold  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  tested.  He  left  23  A. 
R.  sons.  “Holliston”  came  honestly 
enough  by  his  pre-eminence  as  a  sire. 
By  Jethro's  May  King  of  Linda  Vista 
(already  mentioned)  he  is  out  of  Lang¬ 
water  Francaise,  two  A.  R.  records,  she 


Mixter  Faithful  A.  R.  Foundation  coio,  through  her  son  and  maternal  grandson,  of 

McDonald  Farms,  herd  sires. 


1925,  and  at  the  Sesquicentenni.nl  Show, 
3926.  In  reproduction,  Faithful  has  been 
a  regular  breeder  of  strong,  healthy 
calves.  She  already  has  two  A.  IL  daugh¬ 
ters  to  her  credit  and  will  soon  have  a 
third.  She  has  two  A.  Ii.  sons — one, 
Mixter  Hardwick,  with  21  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  she  will  have  another  A.  R.  son 
shortly.  Faithful  is  15  years  old,  still 
hale,  hearty  and  breeding.  As  I  write 
this,  she  has  just  dropped  a  nice  heifer 
calf.  She  looks  much  today  as  she  did 
when  Grand  Champion  in  1925.  There 
are  no  signs  of  her  udder  breaking  away. 
Faithful  is  by  Langwater  Demonstrator, 
77  A.  R.  daughters.  She  is  out  of  Mixter 
Faith,  a  cow  with  three  A.  R.  records, 
including  one  of  13,933  lbs.  of  milk, 
720.85  lbs.  of  fat.  Like  her  daughter,  she 
was  an  outstanding  brood  cow  with  two 
A.  R.  daughters  and  one  A.  R.  son. 

As  to  the  sires  of  these  two  bulls — - 
Foremost  Faithful  Supreme  is  by  Royal 
Supreme  A.  IL,  he  by  Mixter  May  Royal, 
47  A.  II.  daughters,  19  A.  R.  sons.  The 
first  dam  of  Royal  Supreme  is  Follyland 
Nancy,  which  produced  12,270.9  lbs.  of 
milk,  712.6  lbs.  of  fat  with  her  first  calf. 
Dam  of  four  A.  R.  sons,  one  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  second  dam  is  Langwater  Nancy, 


a  daughter  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May,  33 
A.  R.  daughters,  27  A.  R.  sons,  and  the 
sire  from  whom  came  all  the  greatness 
that  was  the  Langwater  of  the  late  F. 
Lothrop  Ames.  On  her  dam's  side,  Lang¬ 
water  Francaise,  was  a  member  of  the 
noted  “France”  family  of  Island  cows. 

The  writer  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  “Holliston”  family  for  over  30 
years.  These  cattle  are  kept  under  good 
farm  conditions  on  a  New  Hampshire 
farm.  They  are  well  grown,  hardy  and 
vigorous.  And  the  herd  is  better  today 
than  it  ever  was,  not  only  in  my  opinion, 
but  also  in  the  opinion  of  others  better 
qualified  to  speak.  While  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  Holliston  cows  were  an  impres¬ 
sive  lot,  the  two-year-olds  and  yearlings 
in  the  second  remove  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  seen  at  Rockingham  Farm. 

The  consignment  of  Hollistons  to  the 
Hilltop-Rockingham  sale,  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  purchased,  were  the  best  lot  of 
Hollistons  I  have  ever  seen  consigned  to 
any  sale  and  I  have  seen  them  all.  In 
my  oi)tinion,  Mr.  McDonald  exercised 
excellent  judgment  in  buying  them  be¬ 
cause  they  fit  into  his  breeding  plan  very 
nicely.  They  are  line-bred  May  Roses, 
tho  same  as  his  two  herd  sires  and  the 
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results  of  this  mating  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  uniformly  good  lot. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Hollistons  in 
this  lot  is  Rockingham  Ultra  Star,  on  her 
sire’s  side  a  granddaughter  of  Holliston. 
Star  has  just  finished  her  first  calf  rec¬ 
ord  with  10,538.7  lbs.  milk,  533.4  lbs.  fat. 
The  dam  is  Imported  Starlight  of  the 
Fontaines,  two  A.  It.  records  including 
11,450  lbs.  of  milk,  583.2  lbs.  fat  as  a 
two-year  old.  She  is  probably  the  best 
brood  cow  at  Rockingham,  dam  of  one 
A.  It.  son  and  four  A.  R.  daughters.  Mr. 
McDonald  purchased  a  daughter  of  Imp. 
Choisie  de  la  Touraine,  four  A.  It.  rec¬ 
ords,  18,940.1  lbs.  of  milk,  749.7  lbs.  of 
fat,  two  A.  It.  sons,  twro  A.  It.  daughters, 
by  Langwater  Holliston  —  Rockingham 
Honoria  A.  R.  Another  good  one  is 
Rockingham  Princess  Lassie,  a  show 
heifer.  She  is  a  Holliston  granddaughter, 
and  ^  traces  again  to  Holliston  on  her 
dam’s  side,  through  her  maternal  grand- 
dam,  Brilliant  Lassie,  the  champion  long 
distance  Guernsey.  In  11  records  she 
made  a  total  of  139,743.8  lbs.  of  milk, 
7,174.12  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  next  important  lot  of  foundation 
females — five  in  number,  came  from  Em¬ 
madine  with  the  bulls.  These  are  heif¬ 
ers  and  three  of  them  are  by  Royal  Su¬ 
preme,  previously  mentioned  as  the  sire 
of  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme.  These 
heifers  are  all  out  of  high  record  A.  IL 
dams,  one  being  out  of  Valor's  Belinda, 
with  six  large  A.  R.  records.  Of  the 
twTo  remaining,  one  is  out  of  that  heavy 
milking,  great  breeding  cow,  Rocking¬ 
ham  Maid,  by  Holliston.  The  Maid  is  a 
former  class  leader,  with  two  A.  R.  rec¬ 
ords — one  being  a  four-year-old,  perform¬ 
ance  resulting  in  15,433  lbs.  of  milk,  820 
lbs.  of  fat.  The  other  is  out  of  a  Mix¬ 
ter  cow,  with  670  lbs.  of  fat. 

At  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  consignment 
sale,  Mr.  McDonald  bought  three  more 
of  Mixter  breeding,  consigned  by  the 
Homestead  Dairy  Farm.  One  heifer  and 
one  heifer  calf,  both  out  of  A.  R.  dams, 
are  by  Homestead  Royal,  he  by  Mixter 
May  Royal,  previously  mentioned  and 
out  of  a  good  A.  R.  Mixter  cow.  Home¬ 
stead  Royal  is  a  double  grandson  of 
Langwater  College  King.  Another  Home¬ 
stead  cow’,  now  on  test,  with  high  pro¬ 
duction  is  Homestead  Foremost  Butter¬ 
cup  by  a  son  of  Foremost,  out  of  a  Pen- 
coyd  (May  Rose)  cow,  with  a  nice  A. 
R.  record.  Another  line-bred  May  Rose 
heifer  from  Homestead,  traces  to  Louis 
Merryman's  great  Pride  of  Birth  family 
and  also  to  Foremost. 

At  the  same  sale  Mr.  McDonald  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  one  from  the  Hill  Girt 
Farm  of  II.  G.  Haskell.  She  is  a  seven- 
year-old,  has  a  nice  two-year-old  rec¬ 
ord  and  is  on  retest  and  doing  well.  She 
is  a  line-bred  May  Rose — Noranda’s 
Ultra  Milk  Maid,  by  Noranda,  18  A 
R.  daughters  and  out  of  a  Ne  Plus  Ultra- 
Merry  May  Day  dam,  with  two  good  A. 
II.  records.  A  heifer,  Royelen’s  Lassie, 
consigned  by  II.  W.  Leeds,  is  line  bred 
May  Rose  and  a  granddaughter  on  her 
dam’s  side  of  Mixter  Hardwick,  21  A.  R. 
daughters,  he  is  a  son  of  Mixter  Faith¬ 
ful,  previously  mentioned.  A  show  heif¬ 
er,  Brockton’s  Sylvia,  also  purchased  at 
this  sale,  is  likewise  a  granddaughter, 
on  her  dam’s  side,  of  Mixter  Hardwick 
(mentioned  above)  and  on  her  sii-e’s 
side,  of  Langwater  Africander,  49  A.  IL 
daughters,  16  A.  R.  sons. 

The  only  cow  Mi-.  McDonald  has 
bought  outside  of  his  line  of  breeding 
is  a  very  sweet  A.  R.  cow  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable,  ‘imp.  Primrose  Butterfat  fami¬ 
ly.  She  is  a  line-bred  Primrose,  being  a 
double  granddaughter  of  the  old  bull, 
which  was  sire  of  five  class  leaders,  with 
three  world’s  records.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  at  the  farm,  she  dropped  a  nice 
bull  calf  to  the  service  of  a  Primrose 
bull,  out  of  a  cow  with  15,963.3  lbs.  of 
milk,  860.1  lbs.  of  fat  in  the  Farmers’ 
Class  (twice  a  day  milking),  that  being 
a  world’s  record.  This  young  bull  traces 
three  times  to  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat. 

Two  of  the  hard-working,  heavy-pro¬ 
ducing  Green  Meadow  cows  are  among 
McDonald  Farms  foundation  matrons. 
They  are  both  daughters  of  Green  Mead¬ 
ow  Coronation  Prince,  12  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters  (including  one  world’s  record). 
Prince  is  a  line-bred  May  Rose  bull.  One 
of  these  cows,  Green  Meadow  Lady  Diana, 
has  just  completed  her  two-year-old  rec- 


Langicater  Holliston  A.  R.  Nine  of  the  McDonald  Farms  foundation  trace  to  him. 


Rockingham  Ultra  Star.  Foundation  female  at  McDonald  Farms. 
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ord  of  12,883.6  lbs.  of  milk.  543.40  lbs. 
fat,  and  is  out  of  a  cow  with  two  A.  R. 
records,  both  good.  The  other,  Green 
Meadow  Artiste,  is  just  a  first  calf  heifer, 
now  on  test,  milking  over  1,000  lbs.  a 
month  and  about  54  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
She  is  out  of  an  A.  R.  Border  Raider 
cow. 

A  reading  of  the  above  outline  will 
show  that  Mr.  McDonald — in  his  selec¬ 
tions — has  insisted  on  high  production. 
Any  animal  old  enough  has  a  record  and 
the  whole  foundation  herd  is  backed  by 
generations  of  cows  with  large  A.  R. 
records.  Yet  he  has  not  neglected  type — 
there  is  not  a  poor  one  or  even  an  ordi¬ 
nary  one  in  the  lot.  Proper  considera- 
tion  has  -been  given  to  pedigrees  and 
blood  lines,  as  well,  so  that  the  entire 
lot,  with  the  exception  of  the  Primrose 
cow  is  of  homogeneous  breeding.  And 
the  Primrose  cow  should  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  brood  cow,  because  many  of  our  best 
Guernseys  are  out  of  cows  of  Island 
breeding  and  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls. 

McDonald  Farms  has  gotten  away  to 
a  fine  start  and  much  will  be  heard  from 
there  as  the  years  go  by.  For.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  is  a  sound,  practical  and  de¬ 
termined  man.  His  cows  must  deliver  at 
the  pail  or  out  they  go.  And  in  Mr. 
Weidman,  he  has  a  man  who  is  hard 
working  and  knows  his  business.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  every  animal  is  from  a  Fed¬ 
eral  accredited  herd  and  is  blood-tested 
for  contagious  abortion.  The  latch¬ 
string  is  always  out  at  McDonald  Farms 
so  that  visitors  are  welcome.  It  is  Mr. 
McDonald's  intention  to  work  with  the 
farmers  of  Central  New  York  to  improve 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Masseehu- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  was  considerable  inactivity  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Markets  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
largely  due  to  stormy  or  severe  weather.  Most 
produce  has  cleared  slowly  with  few  upward 
price  trends  noted.  Apples,  onions  and  pota¬ 
toes  advanced  generally.  Celery  was  plentiful 
with  demand  slow.  Eggs  and  poultry  ranged 
slightly  higher.  The  hay  and  wool  markets 
were  quiet  with  buying  light  at  firm  prices. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  good  stock.  Native  various  varieties 
small  25  to  60c;  medium  to  large  75c  to  SI. 
Baldwins  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25.  McIntosh 
best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy  higher. 
Greenings,  large  fancy  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Me.,  few  sales,  Baldwins  GOe  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas  bchd.  $1  to  $1.50  %  crate. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  75c  to  $1,  few  fancy  $1.25.  Savoy  75c 
to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish  $2.25  to 
$2.40  100-lb.  sack.  Me.  few  sales  $1.85  to  $2 
70-lb.  sack.  Fla.  $1.25  to  $1.50  1%  bu.  Texas 
$1.50  to  $1.75  %  crate.  S.  C.  $1.25  to  $1.50 
1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Calif, 
bchd.  60  to  72  bclis.,  $2.25  to  $2.75,  few  $3 
crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  market  draggy.  Native  12  belts.  Pascal 
$2  to  $2.50,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  2-3  crates  4  to  4%  doz.  few  sales  $2  to 
$2.25.  Calif.  %  crate  $2.25  to  $2.75,  frozen  low 
as  50c.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  few  sales  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  inactive.  Mass,  early  Blacks  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  poorer  $1.  Howes  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few  ex¬ 
tra  fancy  $2  (4  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Hothouse  native  $5  to  $8.  few  extra 
fancy  $10,  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fla.  $1.75  to 
$2.50  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer 
$2  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
frozen  $1.25  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  (i0  to  75c,  few  85c.  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  40  to 
75e  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Y'ellow  Mass.  med.  75c  to  $1.10,  few 
large  $1.25  50-lb.  sack.  N.  Y.  $1.25  to  $1.35 
50-lb.  sacks.  Col.  Valentia  type  large  $1.40  to 
$1.65.  Mich.  $1.25  to  $1.40  50-lb.  sack. 

Potatoes.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar- 
qet  quiet.  No  native  Me.  $1.90  to  $2,  poorer 
lower  100-lb.  bag.  Idaho  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50 
100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  90-lb.  bags,  no  sales 
noted. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  50  to  60  bclis.  hothouse  best  $1.10 
to  $1.25,  poorer  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  Va.  ord.  40  to  60c  bu.  bskt.  Texas  best 
$1  to  $1.10,  poorer  75c  bn.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Hubbard  and  'Turban  75c  to  $1.  few  $1.25 
bbl.  Hubbard  1V4  to  1  %e,  few  fancy  l%e  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  weak.  Native  hothouse  10  to  18c,  few 
20c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  $1.25  to  $1.75.  few  $2.  poorer 
lower.  Ohio  hothouse  $1  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50:  No. 
2  Timothy  $18.50  to  $19.50.  Clover  mixed  red 
No.  1  $20  to  $21,  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to 
$22  ton.  White  oats  clipped.  40  to  42  lbs.,  51 
to  52c;  36  to  38  lbs..  49  to  50c  bu. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
19%e;  firsts  18  to  19c:  seconds  17  to  17%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  special  27c;  extras  26c  doz.  White  ex¬ 
tras  26c:  fresh  eastern  21  to  23c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  quiet.  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  14 
to  15c:  3  to  4  lbs.  11  to  13c.  Native  12  to  17c. 
Roosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  14  to  15c.  Native  18 
to  19c.  Leghorns  10  to  lie.  Chickens  18  to  20c. 
Chickens,  native  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady. 
Fowl  15  to  16c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens 
15  to  16c.  Roosters  6c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  16  to 
lfH&c;  firsts  16c.  Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts  12% 
to  13c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  10%c;  firsts 
15%  to  16c.  Fresh  extras  none;  firsts  11%  to 
12c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — No  quotations  available. 

Wool.- — -Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  3Ge, 
clothing  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  37  to  38c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  41  to  42c, 

clothing  35  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  85  to  S7c, 
clothing  72  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  79c, 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  69  to  71c;  Vt  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  60  to  63c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  78  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  81  to  83c, 

clothing  76  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  75  to  77e;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  74c, 

clothing  68  to  70c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  killing  classes  moderate, 
butcher  cattle  and  bulls  fully  steady;  few  good 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


cows  $4  to  $4.25;  vealers  mostly  $1  higher;  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50 • 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $8.50;  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $0. 

Sheep.— None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  very  light,  market  fully 
steady;  demand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $75  to  $85: 
good,  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to  $60;  common. 
$35  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  higher,  while  eggs  hold  steady.  The 
poultry  market  is  slightly  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm* 
creamery  prints,  23  to  24c;  tubs.  21  to  22c; 
firsts.  18  to  20c;  country  rolls,  19  to  21c.  Cheese 
steady:  new  flats,  daisies.  Leghorns,  14  to  15c; 
brick.  14  to  15c;  limburger,  17  to  23c.  Eggs 
steady:  nearby  fancy,  27c;  grade  A,  18  to  25c; 
grade  B.  17  to  18c:  grade  C,  15  to  16c;  nearby 
at  market,  17  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  13 
to  17c;  broilers.  18  to  23c:  frvers.  16  to  17c: 
roasters,  18  to  20c:  ducks,  15  to  16c:  turkeys,  15 
to  22e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to  16c; 
roosters,  9c;  springers,  12  to  16c;  capons,  20c; 
ducks.  14c;  geese,  12e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Winter 
Banana,  bu..  40  to  75c;  Baldwin,  Tallman 
Sweet.  Rome  Beauty,  50c  to  $1;  Greening, 
Wealthy,  50c  to  $1.25;  Cortland.  Northern  Spv, 
60c  to  $1.35;  King,  60c  to  $1.25;  Wagner, 
Rpitzenberger.  90c  to  $1:  Snow.  90c  to  $1.10: 
Delicious.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh.  65c  to 
$1.65.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu..  50  to 
90c;  Fla.,  bu..  $2:  Idaho,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.35;  Ber¬ 
muda.  bbl.,  $11  to  $13;  sweets,  Md.,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady:  pea.  cwt.. 
$3:  medium.  $3.25  to  $3.35;  marrow,  $5:  red 
kidney,  $6.25:  white  kidney,  $6.25  to  $6  50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  85c  to  $1.60; 
Idaho,  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25. 

.  Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $4;  ar¬ 
tichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  asparagus.  4- 
doz.  belts..  $5  to  $6;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $3:  green,  $3;  Limas,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  beets, 
bu..  50  to  60c;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  12%c:  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.15;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  celerv,  doz. 
belts.,  75c  to  $1;  endive,  lb.,  20  to  35c;  esea- 
role,  1%  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt., 
oOc;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  parnips, 
%  bu.,  35  to  50c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  82  75; 
peppers,  Fla..  1%  bu.  crate,  $2  to  $3;  radishes, 
doz.  belts.,  18  to  22%c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  squash,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  tomatoes.  8-lb. 
bskt..  75c  to  $1.15;  turnips,  bu..  25  to  65c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothv,  baled,  ton,  $16; 
Alfalfafi  $16  to  $20;  clover,  $17:  oat.  straw,  $13: 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $18.25;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1S.25;  red-dog,  $20;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent,  $27.75;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent, 
$37.50:  gluten.  12$. 60;  hontiny,  $22.30:  rolled 
oats,  bag,  $2.37:  table  eornmeal.  $1.75:  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $4;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover, 
$12.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice. _  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  good,  $5.25  and  $5.75:  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  common.  $3.75  to  $4.50;  choice.  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  good.  $5  to  $5.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $4.25_  to  $5;  choice,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs., 
$•1.-5  to  $5.50;  good,  $4.50  to  $5.  Heifers,  choice. 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  good,  $4  to  $4.75;  medium.  $3  to 
$4;  common,  $2.50  to  $3.  Cows,  choice,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  good.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 

$1.50  to  $2.50.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.50  to 
$5.25;  cutter,  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $8; 
medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cull  and  common.  $5  to 
$6.75.  Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common  and 
medium.  $3  to  $4.50:  good  and  choice,  $4  to 

$4.50;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.50.  Hogs, 
good  and  choice,  160  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
220  to  350  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  medium  and  good. 
350  to  500  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Sheep,  choice 

lambs,  90  lbs.  down.  $S  to  $8.50;  91  lbs.  up, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  yearling  wethers,  $4  to  $5.50; 
ewes,  all  wts.,  $2.50  to  $4. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

nogs,  160  to  210  lbs.,  $4.35;  above  260  lbs., 
$3.85  to  $4;  220  to  250  IDs. .  $4.10  to  $4.25:  120 
to  140  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  120  lbs.  down.  $3 
to  $3.50;  packing  sows.  $2.85  down.  Cattle, 
best  fed  steers  around  $5.50;  few  up  to  $6:  me¬ 
diums.  $4.75  to  $5.50;  heifers,  $4  down;  bulls, 
best  up  to  $3.50;  good  cows,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
bolognas,  $1.65  to  $2.25.  Calves,  top  vealers, 
$6.50;  mediums.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  heavy  calves, 
$5.50  down.  Sheep,  top  desirable  fat  lambs, 
$S.40;  mediums,  $5.50  to  $7:  choice  shorn  lambs, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  yearling  wethers,  up  to  $6; 
ewes,  $4.25  down. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  19%  to  23c:  eggs.  22  to  25c;  live 
fowls,  16  to  18c;  chickens,  16  to  20c;  dressed 
fowls,  15  to  16c;  chickens,  17  to  19c:  turkeys, 
21  to  25c;  ducks,  12  to  14c:  geese.  13  to  18c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  SO-lb.  sacks. 
$2  to  $2.25:  celery,  bch.,  5  to  10c;  kale.  bu..  35 
to  40c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  50  to  60c;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $1.60  to  $2.05;  hay,  $10  to  $14;  bran, 
ton,  ^  $22.50  to  $23;  cottonseed  meal,  $2S  to 
$28. oO. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  1,  1933,-Feb.  9,  1934.  —  Winter 
Short  Course,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Show,  Harrisburg.  John  H.  Light, 
Director. 

Jan.  23-26. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  25-27. — New  Haven  Countv  Poul¬ 
try  Club,  Inc.,  State  Armory,  Goffe  St., 
New  Haven;  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
and  baby  chick  show.  Bessie  S.  Clark, 
Secretary,  New  Haven  Road,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  3. — Mutual  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Show :  poultry, 
pigeons,  bantams,  rabbits,  cavies ;  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .T.  J. 
Bedel,  Secretary,  59  Park  St.,  Milvale, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-4.  —  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference  Farm  and  Home  Exposition, 
Cranston  St.  Armory,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Mas.  1-3. — Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


25  YEARS  OF  REFRIGERATION  EXPERIENCE 


HAVEN  MILK  COOLER 

DEPENDABLE  «  ECONOMICAL 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  UNIT  COOLER 


Haven  guarantees  efficient  cool¬ 
ing  with  minimum  expense.  The 
Haven  Unit  is  simple,  sturdy  and 
dependable.  It  is  easily  installed 
without  extra  expense.  It  requires 
no  servicing.  It  is  sanitary  and 
easily  cleaned.  The  patented 
Haven  liquid  measuring  device 
absolutely  pre- 


MODELS  FOR 
EVERY  TYPE 
OF  POWER 


vents  overload- 
ing.  Haven 
economy  re¬ 
sults  from 


longer  life,  lower  operating  cost 
and  greater  profits  from  properly 
cooled  milk.  Grade  “A”  milk  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  at  Condensed 
and  Evaporated  milk  plants,  and 
is  the  only  milk  accepted  in 
some  markets.  The  Haven  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit  is  priced  for  the  times— 
and  repays  the  farmer  who  uses  it. 

THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information  without  cost  or  obligation. 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern  Distributors )  Dept.  30-71,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units. 

Number  Cans  per  Milking. _ _ Type  of  Power.. 

Name - Address _ 


e  advantage  of  this  amazingly  low 
price  NOW— before  prices  go  up.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  car  battery  (6  volt);  farm  light¬ 
ing  plant  (32  volt)  or  high-line  (110  or  220 
volt).  Powerful,  air-cooled  motor— dust  sealed. 
Unbreakable.  No  shafts  or  stands. 

.CLIPS  200  COWS  MONTHLY  On  Keystone  Farms. 

Used  exclusively  by  leading  dairy  farms  everywhere. 

FREE  OFFER— An  extra  set  of  blades  FREE  (for  limited  time 
only).  Order  from  your  dealer  or  send  $1  — pay  postman  balance. 

10  Days  Trial— money-back  guarantee.  Specify  Voltage  Wanted 


ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept- 101.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


NTii:i: 

"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milter. 
Write  for  complete  details. 
HINdAN  MILKING  MACHINE  C0.‘* 

ONEIDA.  N.Y. 


Wool, 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
Write— S  H.  LIVIAGSTOX,  -  Lancaster, Fa. 


GUERNSEYS 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

If  you  want  a  good  watch  dog  get  a  Newfoundland. 
Have  some  nice  ones. 

Wm.  G.  Thompson  -  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


BUY'  a  COLLIF  in  1934.  Lovely  litter,  tricolors, 
$10  OO  up.  Eligible.  Otseningo  Collies  (Reg.)  a. 

Edward  Shauaberger,  Fife  Fake,  Mich. 


WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS-Coon,  Opposum,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  IUMSEI  CHEEK  KEXAELS  -  liamsey.  111. 


For  Colo!  Ra*  Killing  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier  Female 

ful  dale.  Registered.  Price  reasonable. 

G.  A.  Greenwood  Bancroft  Road  Andover,  Mass. 


MALE  BLACK  COCKER,  6  mos.,  eligible  to  register. 

none  better,  $20.  Female  Collie.  1%  vrs. .  eligible 
nicely  marked,  $15.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups lNeI  R^cuyfVa! 


WH.  Collies  and  Beagles.  Ped.  Puppies  at  burgrain  prices. 

Circular.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Old  English  Shepherd  Puppies.  Natural 
heelers  iUlti  watch  dogs.  Hiram  Loucks,  Vermilion,  Ohio 


SWINE 


3 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

7-10  Weeks  Old  Pigs,  $2.50  each 

State  whether  boars,  barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs 
are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  •  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Pott  Road  •  T«I.  Waltham  0888 


RlicrapJ  Pioc  Chester  -  Yorkshire.  Chester  -  Berkshire 
I‘U&SCU  *  and  Chester  White,  8-10  weeks  $2.25. 
40-501b.  shoats,  $4  each.  Chester  hoars  for  immedi¬ 
ate  service  $10.  $12,  $15.  Younger  boars  $5.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  3oc.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 

.  6'V.  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AY  RLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

PIGS  AND  SHDATS  8-week-old  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
ll«J  ttilU  3IIVAI3  50_lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


I<£%  SWINE 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M,  Patting- 
ton  A  Son.  Merrifleid  N.Y. 


0  1  C?  Choice  Pure  Bred  Rigs,  $5.00  ea.  Pedigree  free. 
.  I.  u».  Pairs  no-akin.  -  .  -  -  - 


R.  HILL,  Seneci  Falls,  New  York 


r 


FERRETS 


IMPORTANT  states  it  is  con- 

,  „  .  ...  .  trary  to  the  law  to  keep 

ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Headers  should  find 
regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
fetate  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
estate  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 


Ferrets  Special  Hunters 

FERRFT<I  For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  B. 
h  a  i  m  A  ^  Instructions  with  order. 

H.  ALMENDINGER, _  ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHIO 

FERRETS  \vhite  teruales,  $2.00.  Two  for  $3.50  Booklet 

1L,1\I\L.1J  10c.  DONALD  DAY  -  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


FOR  SAT  T?  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
hrni»  £.°uu8  ages; fat  andgentle harness 

broke.  FBLD  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Honors  at  1932-33  laying  contests.  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.,  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen,  270  eggs. 
.  .  .  Vineland,  B.  R.  pen,  average  211.2  eggs, 
leading  hen,  261  eggs.  .  .  .  Passaic  Co.,  W. 
Leghorn  pen,  243.8  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen, 
279  eggs.  .  .  .  Storrs,  Conn.,  W.  Leghorn  pen, 
266.1  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen,  292  eggs. 
R.  I.  Red  pen,  264.5  eggs  per  hen,  leading 
hen,  295  eggs.  .  .  .  Central  N.  Y.,  W.  Leghorn 
pen,  245  eggs  per  bird.  .  .  .  Georgia,  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  240.2  eggs  per  bird,  B.  Rock  pen,  206 
eggs  per  bird,  W.  Leghorn  hen,  280  eggs  in 
full  year.  .  .  .  From  such  a  laying  ancestry 
Kerr’s  1934  Chicks  are  produced.  All  breed¬ 
ers,  individually  handled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  agglutination  method.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

(/n  writing  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19) 


| 


Kerr  Chiclceries,  Inc. 


19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUICK  MATURING-HEAVY  LAYERS 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 

—FROM  WORLD’S  MASTER  BREEDING:  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 
Hollywood — Tancred — Oakdale  Strains;  BARRED  ROCKS:  Thompson — 
Holterman— Bishop  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS:  Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains. 
Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Standard,  Special  and  Super  Matings.  High 
quality.  DISCOUNT  on  LOW  1934  prices.  100%  live  delivery  when  wanted.  < 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTR  Y\H  ^*eJF\B00K  TODAY! 


DAY  OLD 
3  WEEKS  OLD 
CHICKS 

Buy  Hiilpot  Quality  day  old 
i  and  started  chicks  this  year 
a  sound  investment. 
Write  today  for  low  prices. 


te  Rocks 


— WIN— 

HIGH  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 

Central  n.y.  egg  laying  contest 

2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 
j  rank  among  America's  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
|  Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

CjotnBnTBrisiis^JKsWkis^Sj  Bn  2  R  Tirt,  0ki» 

parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Made  and  hold  such  certified  records :  — 
Laying  119  days ;  128  eggs  148  days ;  357  eggs  year ; 
Flock  averages  up  to  270.  Have44years’  scientific 
pedigreeing  and  progeny  testing  for  Vigor,  Large 
Eggs,  Early  Feathering,  etc.  No  forcing,  no 
^  light,  no  heated  houses.  Just  natural  laying  under 

same  conditions  you  have.  Our  Rocka  and  our  rearing  and 
feeding  instructions  insure  success.  Cockerels  —  Eggs  — 
Chicks— Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 

WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers,  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners,  Michigan,  Alabama. 
Georgia  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Pullorum  tested.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZiAPPLE  Box  35.  ELI  DA,  OHIO 


j u N I ATA  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  'our 
large  breeding  plant.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Accredited  Chicks 


Cash  in  your  1934  profit  opportunities  with  Empire 
Bloodtested  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Choice  of  popular 
breeds  in  our  regular  egg-production  matings.  Also 
turkeys.  Special  "AA”  mating  Leghorns  and  White 
Bocks.  Flocks  in  splendid  condition — better  males — 
Tigidly  culled.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  cost.  Send  for  attractive  19o4  prices. 
Write  today. 

EMPIRE  HiATCHERY  Box  50.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb.,  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
&  photos  of  our  Farm  &  Breeding  plant, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield, Pa. 
SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns.  Whites,  Buff.  Brown . $8.00 

Barred  Bocks.  Reds,  White  Rocks .  9-00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans . ]0  0w 

Minorcas,  White  or  Black . jLOO 

Jersev  Giants,  White  or  Black . ..J2.0U 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


-BUY  PRICE’S  CHICKS- 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Leghorns, 
Bocks.  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


T'nirifC  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

LIlILllJ  State  Accredited  Bloodtested  Chicks.  18 
best  breeds.  Shipped  C.O.D  Write  for  LOW  PRICES. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  12c  each.  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  8c  each.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD.  PA. 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Dept.  F 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


GRADES  AND  CANDLES 

in  one  operation.  Accurate, 
double  scale.  Automatical¬ 
ly  lights  when  candling. 
Money  back  guarantee 
f  with  every  machine. 

lir*  POULTRYMEN’S 

Gradencandler” 

Postpaid  with  fl¬ 
it.  .c  o.r  d, .  p  i  u  g, 
standard  24  oz. 
weight  arid  in¬ 
structions  $4.55. 

Gradencandle  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Patented 


1  Genuine  Calif.  Redwood 
I  outer  walls  1  in.  thick.  In¬ 
ner  walls  of  Insuiite— top 
and  bottom  plywood;  double 
glass  in  door;  roomy  nursery; 
copper  tanks,  hot  water  heat. 
Money-Back  Guarantee  Self  regulating.  Complete  with 
turning  tray  and  fixtures.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalog  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies  FREE. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.,,  ~tB0X  42  RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Dixinfect 

rwi~th  Suftcr-Hcdt 

Fbestroy  all  germs,  mites,  Coceidiosis 

1  cysts,  worm  eggs,  etc. ,  with  super- 
I  heat  (2,000°F. ).  The  AEROIL 
/  method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
I  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-IT. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


MORE  EGG  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  with  the  practical  tips  on 
feeding  for  eggs,  marketing,  breeding,  housing  and  disease 
control  appearing  each  month  in  Every bodys.  Only  mag¬ 
azine  giving  you  the  newest  discoveries  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for  FREE  sample. 

Everybody*  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


I  Have  Found  Such  Joys 

I  have  found  such  joy  in  simple  things, 

A  plain,  clean  room,  a  nut-brown  loaf 
of  bread, 

A  cup  of  milk,  a  kettle  as  it  sings, 

The  shelter  of  a  roof  above  my  head ; 
And  in  a  leaf-faced  square  upon  a  floor 
Where  yellow  sunlight  glimmers 
through  a  door. 

I  have  found  such  joy  in  things  that  fill 
My  quiet  days :  a  curtain’s  blowing 
grace, 

A  growing  plant  upon  a  window  sill, 

A  rose,  fresh  cut  and  placed  within  a 
vase ; 

A  table  cleared,  a  lamp  beside  a  chair, 

And  books  I  long  have  loved,  beside  me 
there. 

Oh,  I  have  found  such  joy !  I  wish  I 
might 

Tell  every  woman  who  goes  seeking  far 
For  some  elusive,  feverish  delight, 

That  very  close  to  home  the  great  joys 
are : 

These  fundamental  things — old  as  the 
race, 

Yet  never  through  the  ages,  common¬ 
place. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 

* 

Tiie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  suggests  an  old  clothes  exchange  as 
an  amusement  for  an  evening  gathering. 
Invite  each  guest  to  bring  some  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  At  the  party,  have  all 
the  guests  stand  in  a  circle,  with  their 
bundles  of  clothing  wrapped  in  paper.  At 
a  given  signal,  perhaps  by  music  of  some 
sort,  all  the  bundles  are  passed  to  the 
right  and  kept  passing  until  the  signal  is 
given  to  stop.  Each  person  opens  the 
bundle  he  has  at  the  moment.  If  lie 
likes  it,  he  steps  out  of  the  eirele  and 
puts  it  on.  If  he  doesn’t  like  it,  lie  stays 
in  the  circle  and  at  the  next  signal  he 
passes  the  bundle  on.  This  continues  un¬ 
til  each  person  has  an  article  of  clothing 
and  has  put  it  on.  Then  have  a  style 
revue  and  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
dressed  or  the  most  freakishly  dressed 
person.  It  is  probable  that  this  would 
go  well  at  a  Grange  meeting,  where  young 
and  old  get  together — it  would  certainly 
give  rise  to  much  amusement. 

* 

“We  expect  about  50  persons  at  our 
Grange  supper,  and  we  have  no  idea  how 
much  meat  and  vegetables  to  provide  for 
this  number,”  says  an  anxious  inquirer. 
“We  shall  have  fricasseed  chicken,  with 
mashed  potatoes  and  creamed  onions, 
with  apple  and  pumpkin  pie  to  follow.” 

To  serve  50  persons,  domestic  science 
experts  reckon  25  lbs.  of  chicken.  For 
the  mashed  potatoes,  you  would  require 
one  peck  (15  lbs.)  with  one  quart  of 
milk,  one  cup  of  buffer  and  five  table¬ 
spoons  salt.  A  little  more  than  one 
quart  of  milk  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
potatoes  sufficiently  creamy.  Of  course 
the  milk  is  heated,  and  the  butter  melted 
in  it.  For  the  creamed  onions,  you 
would  require  IV2  peeks  onions,  and  three 
quarts  white  sauce.  The  pies  would  be 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
cuts  to  the  pie,  and  they  should  not  be 
skimpy.  Several  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  have  issued  leaflets  giving  the 
quantity  of  food  required  for  a  given 
number  of  people. 


For  Winter  Guests 

My  standard  emergency  meal  for  un¬ 
expected  guests  in  Winter  might  be  called 
either  dinner,  luncheon  or  supper,  but 
has  proved  to  be  a  favorite  wherever 
served.  My  experience  has  been  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  visit  the  country  expect  and  pre¬ 
fer  farm  products,  and  what  we  who  live 
there  choose  to  call  ordinary  food,  they 
consider  luxuries.  We  seldom  think  of 
“johnny  cake  and  sausage”  as  “company” 
food — something  we  are  more  likely  to 
have  for  breakfast,  than  any  other  meal, 
but  acceptable  to  others  at  any  time. 

And  so  I  build  my  menu  around  fresh 
country  sausage  and  cornbread  or  muf¬ 
fins.  These  are  quickly  cooked,  and  of 
course  one  dislikes  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  meal. 
Home-canned  tomato  soup  is  my  great¬ 
est  asset,  and  with  a  spoon  of  whipped 
cream  topped  with  a  sprig  of  parsley  and 
served  piping  hot,  starts  the  meal  off 
well.  If  I  do  not  happen  to  have  suit¬ 
able  crackers  to  serve  with  the  soup, 
croutons  take  but  a  moment  to  prepare. 

With  the  meat  course  serve  either 
baked  or  mashed  potatoes.  If  the  latter, 
arrange  as  a  border  around  a  large  plat¬ 
ter,  with  sausage  and  gravy  in  the  center. 
Sprinkle  potatoes  with  paprika  for  the 

color  effect.  , ,,  , 

Apple  sauce,  warm  or  cold,  or  coddled 
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apples,  are  a  good  accompaniment.  Core 
perfect  red  apples.  Cut  a  strip  of  skin 
from  the  top  to  prevent  skin  from  burst¬ 
ing.  Cook  rapidly  in  boiling  water,  then 
remove  carefully  to  a  glass  baking  disk, 
draining  off  the  ilquid.  Sprinkle  well  with 
sugar  and  bake  until  thoroughly  soft. 
Canned  string  beans,  carrots  and  peas  or 
beets,  are  also  added  to  my  list.  Beets 
hot  and  buttered  or  cold  with  French 
dressing,  with  or  without  lettuce,-  are  a 
favorite.  Then,  of  course,  I  always  have 
pickles  or  jelly,  if  needed.  My  choicest 
canned  peaches  are  either  served  plain, 
with  cream,  or  perhaps  half  a  peach  on 
a  slice  of  sponge  cake,  bordered  with 
whipped  cream.  And  of  course  plenty  of 
good  coffee.  The  following  recipes  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


893  —  Ensemble  Ac¬ 
cessories.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  illustrated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  liats  and  the 
popular  slip-on 
cuffed  gloves.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
Ten  cents. 


933 — Tailored  Style. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18.  20  years,  3G, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
el  uires  4  yds.  of  33- 
in.  material  with  Vz 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


318 — For  Tiny  Tots. 
This  pattern  in¬ 
cludes  a  dress  for 
daughter  in  sizes  2. 
4  and  G  years;  and 
one  for  her  doll  22- 
in.  high.  Size  4  re¬ 
el  uires  2V4  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
2  >4  yds.  of  %-in. 
braid  for  daughter’s 
and  dolly’s  dress. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


014  —  Young  Acces¬ 
sories.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  hats 
the  gloves.  Designed 
in  sizes  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


standard  ones,  and  never  fa il  to  be  good: 

Sour  Milk  Corn  Muffins.  —  Three- 
fourths  cup  white  flour,  three-fourths  cup 
eornmeal,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  thick  sour  milk, 
one  egg  slightly  beaten,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
soda.  Sift  dry  ingredients.  Beat  in  the 
egg  and  sour  milk.  Pour  in  greased  muffin 
tins.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  bread 
shrinks  from  sides  of  tin. 

Sweet  Milk  Corn  Bread.  —  One  cup 
eornmeal,  one  cup  white  flour,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-fourth  cup  melted  fat,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  well  beat¬ 
en,  one  cup  milk.  Sift  and  mix  together 
the  dry  ingredients.  Melt  the  butter. 
Combine  mixtures.  Bake  20  to  30 
minutes. 

Soup  Croutons.  —  Allow  one  slice  of 
bread  for  two  persons.  Itemove  crusts. 
Cut  with  a  sharp  knife  into  one-half  inch 
squares.  Brown  in  oven. 

Hot  Milk  Sponge  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  hot  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
one  cup  flour,  two  level  teaspoons  baking- 
powder,  one  teaspoon  lemon  or  vanilla. 
Beat  eggs  lightly,  add  sugar  and  flour  and 
hot  milk  with  melted  butter  last.  This 
batter  is  very  thin,  and  should  be  baked 
quickly  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 
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What  a  Chill  May  Mean  and 
How  to  Treat  It 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
weather  man  likes  to  play  tricks.  One 
day  he  gives  us  hitter,  piercing  cold,  the 
next  he  sends  a  thaw.  Disease  is  apt  to 
be  prevalent  and  it  is  well  for  a  home¬ 
maker  to  know  something  of  signs  and 
symptoms. 

A  chill  is  a  sign  of  temporary  disorder 
in  the  human  body.  But  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  chills,  although  they  both 
have  the  same  outward  appearance. 
There  are  chills  which  have  no  pathologi¬ 
cal  origin — that  is  they  are  not  due  to 
the  invasion  of  germs  and  do  not  mark 
the  onset  of  disease.  Such  chills  are 
caused  by  exposure,  extremely  cold  weath¬ 
er,  nervousness  or  the  like.  These  do  not 
as  a  rule  leave  disaster  in  their  wake. 
The  victim  should  be  put  to  bed  and  made 
comfortable.  If  the  cause  has  been  lack 
of  warmth,  hot  drinks  of  milk,  tea  or 
lemonade,  hot-water  bags  or  electric  pads, 
will  all  bring  comfort.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  called  for  in  the  case  of  any  chill 
regardless  of  its  cause. 

But  the  chill  which  is  due  to  the  onset 
of  disease  is  nature's  warning,  and  should 
be  accepted  as  such.  It  calls  for  prompt 
medical  care.  How  will  a  homemaker 
know  which  type  of  chill  has  attacked  the 
person  she  is  caring  for?  By  the  use  of 
a  fever  thermometer.  That  is  the  only 
way.  Complete  directions  for  the  taking 
and  charting  of  temperature  were  given 
in  this  column  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the 
issue  of  December  10,  1932.  Follow  them 
carefully.  Take  the  temperature  just  as 
soon  as  the  chill  has  ended  and  write 
down  accurately  the  degree  and  fraction 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  you  will  not 
lose. 

If  the  temperature  is  way  below  nor¬ 
mal  you  may  be  fairly  certain  that  the 
chill  was  caused  by  exposure,  cold  air  or 
nervousness.  If  it  is  above  normal  you 
may  be  equally  sure  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  virulent  germs. 

When  such  germs  attack  the  body  the 
white  blood-cells  rush  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
vasion  and  try  to  subdue  the  enemy.  This 
tight  makes  the  body  hot  due  to  the  in¬ 
flammatory  reaction,  which  in  turn  pro¬ 
duces  a  fever,  but  the  fact  that  the  blood 
has  left  the  surface  of  the  body  to  rush 
to  one  spot  where  the  battle  is  being 
waged  makes  the  body  seem  cold,  since 
the  surface  of  it  is  no  longer  warmed  by 
the  normal  flow  of  blood.  That  is  why 
the  person  has  a  chill,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fever. 

Now  the  patient  must  be  put  to  bed 
and  kept  warm.  He  may  easily  fall  off  to 
sleep.  But,  even  if  he  does,  lie  must  be 
awakened  exactly  one  hour  after  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  first  taken  in  order  that  it 
may  be  taken  again.  This  is  extremely 
important.  If  this  second  reading  shows 
the  fever  has  dropped,  in  case  there  was 
a  fever  the  first  time,  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  body  is  fighting  a  winning 
battle.  If,  however,  the  temperature  has 
risen,  and  is  very  high  it  shows  that  the 
warfare  is  being  carried  on  full  force  and 
medical  aid  should  be  summoned  without 
delay. 

You  can  see  now  how  important  it  is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
fever  (and  if  so,  whether  it  rises  or  falls) 
whenever  there  is  a  chill.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  above  normal  when  first 
taken  but  normal  or  below  the  second 
time  it  would  appear  that  the  body  is  in 
very  good  condition  and  well  able  to  fight 
its  own  battles.  But — it  must  be  given 
help  in  the  form  of  absolute  rest.  The 
patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  at  least 
two  days  and  be  put  on  a  fluid  diet.  The 
intestinal  tract  should  be  kept  clear  and 
the  temperature  taken  every  four  hours. 
If  it  rises,  a  doctor  should  be  notified  at 
once. 

Chills  usher  in  not  only  pneumonia,  but 
blood-poisoning,  erysipelas  and  some 
other  infectious  diseases.  They  should 
never  be  disregarded  since  they  may  be 
nature's  way  of  trying  to  warn  a  victim 
of  an  unfavorable  condition  in  time  to 
have  medical  aid  before  it  is  too  late. 

Many  people  who  are  very  old  or  very 
ill  will  develop  pneumonia  or  other  seri¬ 
ous  diseases  without  having  any  chill. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
body  is  so  greatly  depleted  as  it  is  in  old 
age  and  after  a  prolonged  illness  there  is 
not  sufficient  strength  left  to  make  a  chill 
possible.  The  patient  is  not  able  to 
mobilize  his  army  of  white  blood-cells 
which  generally  attack  and  often  subdue 
invading  bacteria.  Therefore  the  enemy 
have  a  free  hand  and  can  go  about  their 
business  of  poisoning  the  blood,  robbing 
it  of  its  oxygen  and  killing  the  patient, 
undisturbed. 

A  chill  and  a  fever  are  blessings  in  dis¬ 
guise  when  they  warn  of  danger.  It  is 
then  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  one 
who  is  afflicted,  or  the  ones  responsible 
for  and  interested  in  his  welfare  to  call 
in  medical  aid.  beejlah  France,  ii.  n. 


A  Diary  Earns  Its  Keep 

Almost  anyone  can  afford  a  diary  at 
the  marked-down  prices  which  follow  the 
first  of  the  year.  And  if  you’ve  never 
used  one  you  will  be  happily  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  help  one  can  give.  By  far 
the  best  buy  is  the  five-year  style,  costing 
but  a  little  more,  and  lasting  the  whole 
five  years.  After  the  first  year,  you  can 
at  once  see  just  what  you  were  doing  the 
year  before  at  that  same  date,  which  is 
both  helpful  and  interesting. 


When  you  forget,  the  diary  will  re¬ 
member  for  you  and  remind  you.  If 
you  wish  to  remember  to  find  a  gift  for 
Aunt  Mary's  birthday,  just  jot  down  a 
note  in  the  faithful  diary  on  a  date  a 
week  ahead,  so  to  be  in  time.  Then  when 
you  write  your  few  lines  in  it  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  you  will,  at  the  right  time, 
find  the  diary  presenting  a  reminder,  in 
fact,  remembering  for  you. 

Does  the  rural  mail  come  around  on 
February  22?  Your  diary  will  tell  you. 
Mine  says  that  on  that  date  in  1933,  mail 
did  not  come.  So  we  plan  accordingly. 

If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  remembering 
Hasem  &  Right’s  Spring  sale  around  the 
first  of  March,  give  it  to  the  diary  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  jotting  it  down  far  enough  ahead. 
It  will  take  the  whole  responsibility. 

Did  you  leave  the  mulch  on  the  tulips 
too  late  last  Spring?  Write  a  warning 
in.  about  February  15  date :  “AVatch 
tulip  mulch  !” 

What  time  were  the  double  windows 
taken  off  last  year?  Diary  will  tell. 

AY  hen  did  the  last  of  the  Winter  apples 
sell  last  season?  Ask  diary. 

When  did  the  first  of  the  Irises  bloom 
last  year?  Look  in  diary. 

At  what  date  was  our  first  spray  given 
the  fruit  trees?  See  diary. 

Does  Cousin  Marjorie  graduate  this 
June  or  the  next?  It’s  in  diary. 

Make  a  note  in  the  diary  to  send  re¬ 
newal  price  to  daily  paper,  so  it  won't 
run  out  and  a  few  copies  be  missed. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  Summer 
month  write  “Piano  Moths”  to  remind 
someone  to  keep  fresh  moth  repellent  in¬ 
side  the  case.  (AATe  put  in  a  cedar  oil.) 

And  so  on ;  there  is  nothing  it  •won’t 


The  Starlight  Quilt. — This  pretty  quilt  is  all 
pieced  blocks,  and  any  colors  may  be  chosen  to 
suit  the  room  furnishings.  The  quilt  from  which 
this  pattern  was  made  was  in  rose  and  blue,  but 
any  two  colors  may  be  used,  or  one  color  and 
white  will  make  a  pretty  quilt.  The  blocks  are 
joined  with  white  blocks  of  even  size.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents;  any  two  quilt  patterns  25 
cents.  Book  of  pictures  of  old-time  quilt  pat¬ 
terns  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

remind  you  of,  if  you  just  give  diary  a 
little  note  to  keep  for  you.  It  will  help 
you  to  plan  ahead,  and  it  will  surprise 
you  with  its  keen  memory.  We  like  to 
give  it  some  pleasant  little  item  to  record 
for  us  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

After  you  have  filled  a  five-year  one, 
sit  down  some  evening  and  read  from  it ; 
if  it  doesn't  prove  to  be  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  book — well,  ours  is,  anyway  ! 

RHODA  RAYE. 

Canning  for  the  Possible 
Serious  Illness 

I  wonder  how  many  R.  N.-Y.  farm 
women  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  serious  illness  in  the  family  while 
canning?  In  illness,  it  is  often  inconve¬ 
nient  to  send  to  the  stores,  and  home- 
canned  products  are  better  and  call  for 
no  cash  outlay.  Two  years  ago  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  my  husband  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  pneumonia,  I  learned  what 
a  life-saver  well-filled  shelves  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  could  be.  Since  then,  I  have  aimed 
to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  for  use  in  giving  liquid  diet  to 
the  very  ill : 

Fruit  Juices. — Grape,  blackberry  and 
red  raspberry  are  favorites. 

Tomato  Juice.  —  Cooked  tomatoes, 
drained  through  a  jelly  bag,  slightly 
salted  and  sweetened,  then  bottled. 

Meat  Broth. — Prepared  from  the  trim¬ 
mings,  marrow  and  bones  of  baby  beef  at 
butchering  time,  and  by  parboiling  chick¬ 
en  before  frying.  The  flavor  is  not  missed 
from  the  fried  chicken,  and  one  bird  will 
yield  a  quart  of  delicious  broth  for 
emergencies.  The  broth  is  prepared, 
cooled,  fat  removed,  reheated  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  quart  jars  for  three  hours  in  a 
water  bath.  In  filling  the  jars,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  leave  a  half  inch  at  the  top  of 
each  jar  for  expansion. 

The  above  will  not  only  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  cases  of  illness  in  one’s  own  home, 
but  a  selection  according  to  known  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  constitutes  the  ideal  gift  to 
a  friend  who  is  ill.  Such  a  remembrance 
never  fails  to  bring  heartfelt  thanks. 
“The  things  you  sent,  were  just  what  I 
needed  to  bring  back  my  appetite,”  is  the 
word  of  appreciation  given  on  recovery. 
In  case  there  is  no  illness,  the  fruit 
juices  are  useful  in  Summer  drinks,  es¬ 
pecially  at  haying  time,  and  the  broth 
makes  delicious  noodle  soup.  A  tumbler 
of  the  tomato  juice,  taken  with  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  milk  of  magnesia  in  cases  of 
acidity,  is  very  effective  and  often  pre- 
vents  a  severe  sick  headache,  airs.  e.  w. 


Kalamazoo 
v  Stoves  and 
,]  Ranges  Ap~ 

/  proved  by 
G  o  0‘  a 
Housekeeping  I 
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FACTORY  PRICES1 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices 


Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200' 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — ■ 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  AVe’ve  kept 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down. 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac-  5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 


6,  24  Hour  Shipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Mai'.  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Warehouses—  Utica,  N.  Y Akron,  Ohio 


Burn  coal 
or  wood  and 
save  money. 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW! 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which  you 
are  interested 

Coal  and[~l 

Wood  Ranges 1-1  Name.. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs;  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Heaters  Q 
Oil  Stoves  f~| 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address _ 


‘A  Kal&mazflfl, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Furnaces Q 
Comb.  Gas,  pq  City.. 
Coal  andu 


Wood  Ranges 


State.. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Savings! 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking-  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac- 


WAGON'MAN 


*iF  START  VOU AND 
FURNISH  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  MERCHANDISE^ 

A  large,  responsible;  successful;  44-year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  thecompiete 
McConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary — you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
this  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  own  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  TODAY.  Ask  for  “Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  Offer”.  Address  “The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice.”  McConnon  &  Co.,  Desk  H-820IB,  Winona,  Minn. 


tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes,  ft  i^  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  jnoiiey  refunded.  ( 


GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL 

INSURANCE  POLICY 


Free — no  obligation — full  information 
on  this  special  policy.  Gives  you  and 
your  family  exactly  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  most.  A  25  pay¬ 
ment  semi-endowment  policy  that 
pays  you  a  lump  cash  sum  .  .  .  and 
also  leaves  for  your  family  whatever 
amount  you  wish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  policy — planned  es¬ 
pecially  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  back¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  conservative  company 
having  the  highest  Life  Insurance 
Company  rating — already  serving  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  policy  holders. 

Facts  about  this  sound,  economical 
insurance  are  Free.  Write  us  today. 

AGENTS:  We  seek  connection  with 
*  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  still  open. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  409-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


•«* 

** 

Get  Rid  of  Dandruff 

£ 

by  using 

1 

Ciiticura  Soap 

; 

** 

assisted  by 

** 

Cut  it*  ura  Ointment 

\  .  ■ 

!  Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address  : 
“Cutioura,"  Dept  15B,  Maiden,  Mass. 

! 

; 

( 


INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  hook, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  chargefor  information  on  how 
tto  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-L  Adams  Bldg, Washington,  D.  C. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  13  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  $1.00  Silks  5  pounds  St  00:  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


W  I  nil  All  wool  rug  yarns  only  $  1 . 1 5  lb.  Other 

a  n  111  yarns  Ht  amazing  bargain,  prices.  Samples 

1  U  n  II  and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 

*  ■»■■■■  Bartlett  :Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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V-8  TRUCK 
PRICES 
REDUCED 

New  lower  first  cost  has  now 
been  added  to  low  cost  of  operation 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

This  great  exhibit  was  held  at  the  14th 
Street  Armory,  New  York,  January  9-13. 
It  was  the  50th  show  held  here,  and  in 
numbers  and  excellence  ranked  with  any 
previous  ones,  with  1,138  entries  in  the 
regular  poultry  classes ;  1,064  in  ban¬ 
tams  ;  102  in  turkeys;  85  in  ducks;  5  in 
geese;  20  in  guineas;  1,335  in  pigeons; 
and  113  in  rabbit,  fox  and  eavy  classes. 

The  biggest  bird  show  is  the  42-pound 
White  Holland  turkey,  in  the  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Mrs.  Ilomer  C.  Price,  of  New¬ 
ark.  O.,  and  the  smallest  a  game  bantam 
weighing  10  ounces. 

The  greatest  change  in  this  show,  for 
one  who  has  attended  it  annually  for  25 
years,  is  the  great  increase  in  bantam 
interest.  Formerly  they  were  few  and 
in  a  small  corner.  People  looked  at  them 
and  smiled,  or  felt  sorry  for  the  lone¬ 
some  little  things.  Now  they  have  the 
place  of  honor  as  one  enters  the  room, 
and  in  numbers  nearly  equal  the  poultry 
classes.  The  skill  of  breeders  in  develop¬ 
ing  these  bantams  and  preserving  form 
and  markings  of  the  larger  birds  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  in  the  Dark  Brahma  male. 
So  far  as  the  ordinary  observer  can  note, 
the  usual  plumage  of  the  gorgeous  large 
Dark  Brahma  is  exactly  duplicated  in 
its  miniature  edition.  The  bantam  has 
given  a  new  interest  in  poultry  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  limited  space  for  this 
purpose. 

Of  course  the  standard  sizes  are  not 
neglected — the  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  classes ;  and 
Giants,  both  Black  and  White,  which  are 
real  giants.  The  hens  laid  1,000  eggs  the 
first  day. 

What  is  the  handsomest  bird  in  the 
show?  Naturally  opinions  differ  but  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  an  observer 
who  put  the  Buff  Cochin  in  that  place. 

w.  w.  II. 


In  One  Month 
Our  Pullets  Scored 
High  Bird  for  Breed 
at  Two  Contests 

At  Farmingdale  (L.  I.)  Redbird  Farm 
pullet  No.  43-1  laid  28  eggs  during  No¬ 
vember,  scoring  2S.30  points,  high  R.  I. 
Red  record  for  the  month. 

At  Vineland,  N.  .T.,  Redbird  Farm  pul¬ 
let  No.  2-5  laid  25  eggs  in  November, 
scoring  25.45  points,  liigh  It.  I.  Red  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  month. 

Such  records  show  the  result  of  our 
trapnest  and  pedigree  program,  carried 
on  consistently  for  many  years. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
Until  Chicks  are  4  Weeks  Old 

Chicks  replaced  or  money  refunded — - 
you  are  the  judge. 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red 
breeding  farm  in  the  country  :  and  we  do 
not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  pictures  of 
customers’  flocks  and  gives  reports  of 
performance.  Explains  why  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  R. 
I.  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Still  a  few  days  left — until  Feb.  1st, 
to  obtain  Early  Order  Discount.  Ask 
for  details. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


and  low  cost  of  maintenance 


NOW  for  the  first  time  an  8-cylinder,  75-horsepower  truck  is  avail¬ 
able  for  as  little  as  $500.  The  Ford  V-8  that  has  proved  itself  in 
actual  service — proved  its  power,  speed,  stamina  and  economy. 

Economy  of  operation  and  up-keep  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Ford  V-8  engine.  Most  "8’s”  have  been  big  en¬ 
gines,  designed  for  use  in  heavy,  expensive  units.  But  the  Ford 
V-8  —  compact,  simple,  easily  and  inexpensively  serviced  —  has 
shown  that  high  power  can  be  had  at  very  small  cost.  The  records 
of  thousands  of  owners  establish  remarkably  low  figures  not  only 
for  gasoline  and  oil  consumption,  but  for  service  and  repairs.  It  is 
the  most  economical  Ford  engine  ever  built. 

The  new  low  prices  add  another  important  economy  factor. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  the  Ford  V-8  is  the  logical  truck  to  help 
your  business  show  a  profit.  The  nearest  Ford  dealer  is  ready  to 
help  you  select  the  Ford  unit  best  suited  to  your  business. 


V-8  Truck — 13iy2-inch  wheelbase 


NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Chassis . $500  .  . 

Stake . 665  .  . 

Platform . .  .  650  .  . 

Std.  Panel .  750  .  . 

De  Luxe  Panel .  780  .  . 


REDUCTION 

.  .  $36 

.  .  36 

.  .  26 

.  .  26 

.  .  31 


Chassis  . 
Stake 
Platform 
Std.  Panel 


V-8  Truck — 157-inch  wheelbase 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

.  $520  . 

.  730  . 

.  690  . 

.  860  . 


REDUCTION 

.  .  $46 

.  .  36 

.  .  36 

.  .  36 


V-8  Commercial  Car — 112-inch  wheelbase 

NEW  LOW  PRICE  REDUCTION 


Chassis  ........  $360 

Pick-up  . 470 

Std.  Panel . 550 

De  Luxe  Panel  .....  565 

Sed.  Delivery . 565 


$10 

10 

10 

15 

5 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Front  bumper  now  included  as  standard  equipment 
on  131 J/2 -inch  and  157-inch  wheelbase. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


4-H  Poultry  Work  in 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  4-H  poultry  team  lias 
won  the  national  4-II  poultry  contest  for 
the  third  time  in  five  years.  The  con¬ 
test  was  held  in  Boston  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Members 
of  the  Massachusetts  team  were  Albert 
Delprete,  of  Rockland ;  Floyd  Bull,  of 
Westfield ;  and  Wendell  Stackpole,  of 
Boxford.  Anthony  LaRose,  of  South 
Hadley,  was  alternate.  The  New  Jersey 
team  placed  second  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  team  third,  with  New  York  and 
Connecticut  following  in  order.  John 
Gai’diosch,  of  Norman,  N.  J.,  was  high 
individual ;  Delpi’ete  was  second  high  in¬ 
dividual  ;  LaRose  third  high  individual. 

In  the  State  4-H  poultry  judging  con¬ 
test  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  na¬ 
tional  contest,  the  Hampshire  County 
team  placed  first,  Plymouth  County  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Worcester  County  third.  There 
were  eight  counties  represented.  Albert 
Delprete,  of  Rockland,  was  high  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  State  contest ;  Russell  Sehroed- 
er,  of  Norwood,  was  second ;  George 
Rohnert,  of  South  Hadley,  was  third 
high  individual;  and  Floyd  Bull  was 
fourth  high  individual. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Center  Point,  Warcester 
P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  Auction 
held  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.  A. 
M.  J.  R.  Hess,  auction  manager.  Egg 
prices  January  1 : 

Fancy  large,  28*4  to  29c,  brown  26*4 
to  27c;  fancy  medium  22*4  to  26c,  brown 
21  y2  to  23c;  extra  large  26  to  31  ^4c, 
brown  25*4  to  27c;  extra  medium  21  Mi 
to  27c,  brown  2 iy2  to  24*4c ;  standard 
large  26  to  28c ;  standard  medium  22  to 
2.314c ;  producers  large  25  to  26c;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  201/4  to  2214c;  pullets 
1914  to  22c,  brown  1914c;  peewees  1714 
to  18c ;  total  number  cases  250. 

S.  J.  Egg  Auction  Association,  Vine- 

land,  N.  J.  High  and  low  prices  Jan.  1 : 

Fancy  extras,  25  to  28c;  fancy  me¬ 
diums.  2114  to  24c;  grade  A  extras  25 
to  2714c,  brown  2614  to  29c;  grade  A 
medium  22  to  24c,  brown  22  to  23c ;  pul¬ 
lets  20  to  22c,  brown  1914  to  2014c; 
cracks  19c ;  ducks  25c ;  total-  cases,  590. 

Flemington,  N.  J.  —  High  and  low 
prices  January  2  : 

N.  J.  fancy  2414  to  28c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  21  to  23%c;  N.  J.  grade  A  2314 
to  2714c.  brown  24  to  2514c ;  N.  J.  grade 
A  medium  2014  to  2314c,  brown  1914 
to  22%e:  N.  J.  pullets  18!4to  21c,  brown 
2114c;  N.  J.  peewees  17c, 


WENEjg  Chicks 


NEW  PARTICIPATION  PLAN? 
WILL  SAVE  YOU  22%  ■: 


:■ 


Those  who  order  Wene  EXTRA-Proflt  Chicks  be¬ 
fore  February  1st  will  share  generously  in  the 
saving  which  they  make  possible  in  our  hatch¬ 
ing  program. 

1.  — A  10%  Discount  immediately  applicable 
on  the  first  order  for  Wene  Day-Old  or  Started 
Chicks. 

2.  — A  Participation  Certificate  worth  an  addi¬ 
tional  12%  of  the  amount  of  the  first  order, 
when  applied  on  any  larger  order  for  Wene 
Chicks  placed  before  April  1st,  1935.  This  is 
equivalent  to  22%  discount  on  your  first  order. 
If  not  used  for  the  purchase  of  Day-Old  Chicks. 
Started  Chicks  or  Pullets,  this  Certificate  will 
be  redeemed  in  cash  at  two-thirds  its  face  value 
at  a  later  date. 

Full  details  of  this  new  and  unusual  offer 
will  be  mailed  on  request.  Write  today. 

Free  Catalog  describes  our  strains  of  White 
Leghorns.  Darted  and  White  Itoeks,  It.  I.  and 
JN.  H.  Reds,  also  our  unique  Cross-Dreed  Matings. 

Dept.  A, 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BIG  E  'oiiIpiiI  <sa  big 
BIRDS  LiijhxJ  EGGS 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  DIG  eggs.  Our  official  K.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  lien.  Breeders  pedigree 
hatched  only  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 

3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Folder  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


EWING’S  &NSV?E  LEGHORN’S 

Are  tile  product  of  SO  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  ‘.'30  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CHIX 


W  II  ITT*; 
XjEGrIIOXLINr  T 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 
lOOjt  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  2 


RICHFIELD,  FA. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain,  first-quality  chicks  from  parent  stock 
270  to  337  eggs  per  bird.  20  years’  hatching  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Free  catalog  and  prices.  Woolf  Poultry  Farm  tc 
Hatchery,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Box  216,  Milford,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tailored  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Beds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ftHAHTV  fUIflfC  BARRED  or  WHITE  ROCKS. 

UUAL11I  UllUVo  r.  i.  reds . $7.00-100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  HEAVY  MIXED .  .  $6.00- 100 
Postage  Paid  —  100%  Live  Arrival 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


■  arm _ «—  Mass.  State  'Accredited. 

LC3Cn  S  K60S  Large  dark  red  birds  bred 
for  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  203  to  206  eggs  per 
bird.  Fred  Leach,  Thurston  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass, 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  >  MADISON,  CONN. 
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BAG  BALM 
DILATORS 

For  quick  healing  of 
Spiders,  Scabs.  Bruises, 
Internal  Injuries,  or  for 
Hard  Milkers.  Molded 
of  smooth  nondrritating 
material.  Holds  muscles 
in  correct  shape  to  insure 
unobstructed  healing  of 
teat  canal.  Will  not  melt 
or  “give”  under  pressure. 
Patented  fluted  shaft  ear- 


#///' 


//'  .7 


for 

HEALING 

Udder  and  Teats 


A  cow  is  no  better  than  her  udder. 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflammation, 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Cracked  or  Injured 
Teats  should  receive  immediate  Bag 
Balm  application  to  insure  against 
serious  trouble.  Bag  Balm  contains  an 
exclusive  antiseptic  oil  that  penetrates 
rapidly,  promotes  vigorous  circulation 
and  quick  healing  of  injured  or  in¬ 
flamed  tissues.  This  clean,  refined  ap¬ 
plication  is  really  an  OINTMENT 
AND  LINIMENT  COMBINED— a 
treatment  especially  suited  to  delicate 
tissues.  Pleasant  to  use;  cannot  taint 
the  milk.  Used  at  the  first  sign  of  injury 
or  disorder  you  will  have  few  milking 
troubles.  Large  10-ounce  can  at 
dealers  everywhere, 
or  60c  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Liberal -trial  size  (worth 
5c)  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  4c  in  stamps  to 
cover  shipping. 

Dairy 
Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A 
lyndonville 
Vermont 


A  FRAME  *10’'* 

AS  L  O  W  AS  ™  v 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  0111  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


V. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa 


now7  5  ACHES  A  DAY 


WITH 

OLD 

FORD 


YOUR 


A  PULLFORD  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in 
less  time.  An  ideal,  economical  tractor  for  farm  use. 
No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached  to 
old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed. 
No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work. 
J.  E.  Frost,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  writes,  “Pulls  two 
12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 
Write  for  catalog  today 


PULLFORD  CO.  2884  Cherry  SL,  Quincy,  III. 


SAY!  YOU  NEED 
"SPOHN’S" 
IT  STOPPED  MY 
COUGH  ! 


2  to  X  that  Spohn's  Compound  relieves  your  horse's 
cough  in  24  hours.  Results  are  quick  and  surs.  A 

stimulating  expectorant  which  acts  instantly  on  mucous 
membranes.  Makes  breathing  easy.  Used  by  famous  horse¬ 
men  for  40  years.  Dr.  H.M.  Parshall.Urbana.O. , says  Used 
Spohn’e  for  12  years,  wonderful  results,  recommend  it. 

SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  i’ii'S 

Don't  wait  until  your  horso  sots  sick.  Get  SPOHN  S 
NOW.  Stop  trouble  before  it  develops.  The  sure  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way.  Sold  by  druggists,  60c  and  $1.20.  Send  namo 
of  your  druggist  quick  and  get  3«day  t Fsa A mo nt_ FREE* 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  B«X  «J  GOSHEN,  IND. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Chile  Passes  Nitrate  Act. — After  a 
full  year  of  planning,  negotiations  and 
legislative  and  executive  efforts  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  nitrate  industry  reorganization 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Chilean  Congress 
at  Santiago,  Jan.  3.  The  bill  creates  a 
nitrate  iodine  sales  corporation  to  receive 
products  from  producers  at  cost  plus 
-$1.50  per  ton  on  world-wide  sales.  The 
corporation  is  invested  with  a  35-year 
monopoly. 

Government  Control  of  Submar- 
ginal  Lands.  —  Allotments  aggregating 
more  than  $33,000,000  and  including  a 
major  provision  of  $25,000,000  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  submarginal  lands  from  commer¬ 
cial  crop  production  were  announced 
Jan.  3  by  the  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works.  The  plan  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  cultivation  of  unprofitable 
lands  was  approved  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  at  the  suggestion  of  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  concurred  in  by  Secretary  Wallace. 
It  would  return  to  forest  or  non-crop 
status  40,000,000  to  50,000.000  acres  un¬ 
fit  for  farming.  In  the  selection  of  lands, 
it  was  stated,  there  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  new  lands  that  may  be 
brought  into  cultivation  under  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumstances.  Submarginal 
lands  taken  out  of  production  will  be  used 
for  additions  to  the  national  domain,  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  national  forests  and 
parks.  The  three  major  areas  in  which 
it  is  understood  the  taking  over  of  the 
worst  farm  lands  will  first  be  undertaken 
include  sections  of  the  Eastern  Appala¬ 
chian  highlands  and  coastal  plain,  the 
cut-over  timberlands  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  arid  region  of  the  Western 
Great  Plains. 


Los  Angeles  Disaster. — Jan.  3  work 
in  clearing  up  the  debris  left  by  the  New 
Year's  Eve  deluge  revealed  41  bodies,  33 
of  these  identified,  but  it  was  feared  many 
of  the  more  than  threescore  persons  still 
on  the  missing  list  had  perished.  Huge 
piles  of  debris  and  mud,  the  wreckage  of 
homes  and  many  buried  motor  ears  were 
yet  to  be  searched  for  bodies.  Hampered 
by  huge  bogs  of  mud  and  piles  of  broken 
lumber  and  rocks,  more  than  5,000  relief 
and  reconstruction  workers  labored  hur¬ 
riedly  to  restore  order  and  comfort  in 
the  Montrose,  North  Glendale  and  La 
Crescenta  area,  which  felt  the  worst  of 
the  flood  from  Southern  California's 
greatest  rainstorm. 

The  President’s  Budget  Message. — 
Main  figures  from  President  Roosevelt's 
budget  message  of  Jan.  4  are  :  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  spend  $10,569,000,000  in  the 
year  ending  next  June  30.  increasing  the 
public  debt  by  $7,309,000,000  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $29,847,000,000.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  expects  this  public  debt  total  will  be 
raised  to  $31,834,000,000  by  June  30, 
1935.  Net  outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1935, 
which  begins  next  July  1,  are  estimated 
at  $5,960,000,000  after  deducting  $4S0.- 
436.000  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  repayments.  The  government 
will  borrow  $10,000,000,000  in  the  next 
six  months — $6,000,000,000  of  new  money 
and  $4,000,000,000  to  retire  maturing 
obligations.  Exclusive  of  debt  retirement, 
general  expenditures  in  both  1934  and 
1935  will  fall  within  estimated  receipts. 
But,  including  emergency  recovery  costs, 
this  fiscal  year’s  deficit  will  be  $7,309.- 
000.000  and  next  year’s  $1,986, 000.000. 
By  the  end  of  1935  the  government  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  assets  pledged  against  loans 
with  a  book  value  of  $5,461. 969, OOO.  Re¬ 
payments  would  go  to  debt  reduction. 
Revenue  for  1934  is  estimated  at  $3,259.- 
000,000  and  for  1935  at  $3,974,000,000, 
but  these  figures  do  not  include  a  possible 
$200,000,000  annually  from  liquor  taxes 
and  income  tax  law  tightening.  The 
President  will  ask  $1,166,000,000  for 
“necessary”  expenditures  in  1934  which 
were  not  included  in  the  budget.  This 
was  over  and  above  regular  emergency  es¬ 
timates.  He  estimated  $2,000,000,000 
will  be  needed  for  relief  in  1935. 

A  Transatlantic  Air  Line.  —  The 
first  regular  transatlantic  air  line  in  his¬ 
tory  will  become  a  reality  about  Feb.  1 
when  the  Lufthansa  begins  an  air  mail 
service  from  Germany  to  South  America. 
It  will  be  assured  by  a  combination  of 
land  and  seaplanes  that  will  cover  the 
distance  in  five  days.  The  quickest  mail 
service  existing  between  Europe  and 
South  America  at  present  is  the  French 
Aeropostale,  which,  combining  planes  and 
fast  boats,  takes  10  days.  The  German 
line  will  be  entirely  by  plane,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  is  a  “floating  island”  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  This  island  is  the  steamship 
Westfalen,  which  has  been  equipped  as  a 
radio  guide,  fuel  station  and  relay  post. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  service 
will  be  available  in  both  directions  every 
14  days.  Later  in  the  Spring,  however, 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  will  likewise  resume 
its  flights  to  South  America,  also  approxi¬ 
mately  every  14  days.  The  flights  will 
be  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  Ger¬ 
man  business  will  have  a  mail  service  to 
South  America  once  a  week. 

Increased  Quotas  for  Exforts. — In¬ 
creased  quotas  for  United  States  products 
have  been  obtained  from  France  and 
Great  Britain,  the  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  8.  The  Paris  Embassy  no¬ 
tified  Washington  that  the  drastically  re¬ 
duced  French  import  quotas  would  be  so 


modified  for  the  United  States  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  totals  existing  for  the  last  year 
and  three  quarters.  Great  Britain  made 
an  increase  from  6.3  per  cent  to  7.6  per 
cent  in  the  import  quota  for  United 
States  pork  products  in  exchange  for  a 
doubling  of  the  British  liquor  quota  here. 


Calf  Born  Among  Icebergs 

On  page  563  we  told  of  the  Guernsey 
cows  on  Admiral  Byrds  ship  bound  for 
the  Antarctic  regions.  One  of  the  cows, 
Klondike  Gay  Nira  presented  the  expe¬ 
dition  with  a  bull  calf  as  the  ship  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  huge  icebergs  ar¬ 
rived  near  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Tele¬ 
graph  messages  received  from  the  Byrd 
Expedition,  by  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  are  as  follows :  “Bull  calf 
born  to  Klondike  Gay  Nira  4  :30  P.  M., 
December  19,  weighed  75  pounds.  Up  on 
feet  20  minutes  after  birth,  nursing  30 
minutes  after.  Calf  born  on  our  first 
day  in  the  ship  surrounded  by  huge  ice 
bergs.”  The  second  message  reports : 
“Klondike  and  calf  came  through  fine 
shape:  calf  growing  like  weed;  is  big 
framed,  well  fleshed,  perfect  head.  What 
shall  we  name  it?  Unanimous  opinion 
here  for  ‘Antarctica  Iceberg advise  me 
and  will  hold  royal  christening.  Cows 
in  pink  of  condition,  averaging  34 
quarts.” 

The  three  Guernsey  cows  in  their  10,- 
000-mile  journey  have  been  on  board  ship 
for  more  than  two  months  during  which 
time  heavy  seas  have  been  encountered 
almost  constantly,  so  much  so  that  Edgar 
Cox,  in  charge  of  the  cows,  radioed  that 
he  needed  roller  skates  on  the  milking 
stool.  At  present  the  cows  are  stabled 
in  the  shelter  deck,  having  been  moved 
from  their  open-air  stable  on  the  forward 
well  deck  which  they  occupied  during 
their  trip  through  the  Tropics. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  reaches  Little 
America,  through  the  ice  pack,  the  cows 
will  be  put  ashore  in  a  polar  barn.  Just 
a  year  from  now  they  will  start  their  re¬ 
turn  voyage  to  the  United  States.  Thur¬ 
mond  Chatham  of  Klondike  Farm,  Elkin, 
N.  C.,  loaned  the  mother  of  the  famous 
bull  calf  to  the  expedition  to  supply  fresh 
milk  during  the  long  Winter  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  December  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.23:  Class  2A,  $1.55;  Class  2B, 
$1.75;  Class  2C,  $1.45;  Class  2D.  70e:  Class  2E, 
70c:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  for  these 
six  classes 

Class  4A,  65c,  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

Class  4B,  6S%c,  butterfat  differential  .01.86. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19%c;  extra,  92  score, 
18%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  IS1, 4  to  1814c; 
lades,,  13  to  ll^c;  firsts,  19 14 e ;  centralized, 
1814  c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  26c;  hennery,  exchange  specials, 
24c;  standards.  25e:  browns,  special,  261/4c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  26c;  standards,  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2 14  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  17e;  broilers,  20c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks, 
13c;  geese.  13c;  squabs,  pair,  30c  to  $1.10;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  17c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25e;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  16c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  30  to  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $4.75  to  $5;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.75;  cows, 
$2  to  $3;  calves,  $5  to  $8;  sheep,  $3.50;  lambs, 
$6.25  to  $S.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.75.  Brussels 
sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  7  to  15c.  Cabbage,  State, 
white,  bulk,  ton,  $53  to  $55.  Carrots.  State, 
bag,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Celery,  State,  2-3  crate, 
$1.25.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Eggplant,  Fla.,  Ital.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $0  to  $9.  Kale.  Va., 
bskt.,  25  to  40c;  bbl.,  $1.13  to  $1.38.  Leeks, 
nearby,  crate  or  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Lettuce, 
Calif..  Iceberg,  crate,  75c  to  $3.  Onions,  En., 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1.50;  Mid-West,  white.  50 
lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2.40;  Far  West,  yellow,  50  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.60.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  100  lbs., 
$6  to  $10.  Peas,  Calif.,  bskt..  $1  to  $2.  Pop¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50;  bskt..  $1  to 
$1.50.  Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  53  to  85c;  Va., 
bskt.,  18  to  60c.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug,  75c  to 
$2.25;  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  repacked,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  50  to 
75c;  Rutabaga,  bskt.,  50  to  85c.  Watercress, 
100  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  and  open  or  covered  crates  or 
boxes,  00c  to  $1.75;  En..  bbl..  $2.50  to  $5.75. 
Cranberries,  En.,  %-bbl.  box.  $1  to  $2.35.  Kum- 
quats,  Fla.,  qt.,  5  to  10c.  Pears,  En.,  bu.  bskt., 
35c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  open  crate,  pt., 
13  to  15c. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $1S;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $23. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.02;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.0214;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  03e;  oats,  47  to 
48e;  rye,  71%  c;  barley,  75c. 

FEED 

Butter,  28c;  eggs.  35  to  40e;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys.  30  to  35c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  28e;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Barn  Equipment 


Improve — or  rebuild  your  barn  NOW — while  costs 
are  still  down.  Get  new  ideas  on  floor  arrange¬ 
ment — construction  and  equipment — Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Water  Bowls,  Carriers,  Ventilators. 
Learn  how  STARLINE  ideas  save  you  money  in 
laying  cement  floors — improving  light  and  ventil¬ 
ation.  Prevent  stalls  rusting  off.  Prevent  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents — keep  cows  from  stepping  on 
next  cow’s  udders — keep  stalls  cleaner.  Comply 
with  new  sanitary  regulations.  Save  feed.  Reduce 
costs  and  make  more  money.  Use  the  coupon. 

STARLINE  INC. 

Formerly  Hunl-Helm-Ferris  &  Co. 
HARVARD.  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

- MAIL  THE  COUPON _ _ 

STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  4R 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  book  “PROVED  PLANS” 
for  Improving  Barns  with  STARLINE  Equip, 
tnent  v 


New  Book 
Sent  FREE 


I  have - Cows _ Hogs. 


Chickens 


Name 


Address _ _ _ _ _____ 

□  Check  here  for  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 


W  Aids  Quick  Healing 

|  SORE  TEATS 
CAKED  UDDERS 


Made  from  oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool. 
Corona  Wool  Fat  penetrates  quickly — aids 
healing  of  most  sensitive  wound  but  won’t 
blister.  Keeps  teats  soft,  pliable — cannot  taint 
milk.  25  years  proves  it  is  safe  and  pleasant 
to  use.  For  HORSES — effective  on  sore  neck 
and  shoulders,  cuts,  boils,  split  hoofs.  Scores 
of  other  uses,  too — for  man  or  beast.  At  drug 
stores — or  order  from  us,  60c  and  $1.20 
FREE  s'zes*  ^loney  back  guarantee. 

Just  send  3  c  stamp  to  cover 
SAMPLE  postage;  mention  dealer’s 
name  and  get  valuable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG.  COMPANY 

231  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


l/UOOL  F AT 


A  set  of  new  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan.  Harness  will 
save  you  money  in  1034.  YYnir  horses  will  work 
better.  Costly  delays  caused  by  break-downs  of 
old  harness  will  he  avoided. 

Leather  Re-Enforcers — an  exclusive 
GLECKNER  feature — give  double  wear 
to  straps  without  extra,  cost.  Write  now 
for  latest  price  list  describing  all 
models.  Give  name  of  your  harness  or 
implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Glcckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

55  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass'n  of  America  ci«‘w  ***•»«■* 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 


tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Small  farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt 
Machines.  Pumps,  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels— Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


m  Powe 
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ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


E  IM 


I  YOUR 

Other  men  have  read  and  profited  by  our  IDEA 
free,  “Patent  Protection.”  Fully  explains 
many  interesting  points  to  inventors  and  illustrates 
important  mechanical  and  electrical  principles.  With 
book  we  also  send  free  “Evidence  of  Invention"  form. 
Prompt  service,  reasonable  fees,  deferred  payments,  35 
years’  experience.  Avoid  risk  of  delay.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  to:  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Registered  Patent 
Attorneys,  691-A  Victor  Building,  Washington,  0.  C. 
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“Must  say  you  put  out  a  very  nice  attractive  Catalogue 
and  looks  like  you  people  try  to  tell  the  truth  in¬ 
stead  of  stringing  a  big  line  of  fake  stuff  which  most 
hatcheries  have  an  awful  habit  of  doing 
in  the  last  several  years.’ 
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All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

Special  Discount  For  January  Orders! 


P&zt&AAl  CfiicJtA-  COD 


Let  Peerless  Chicks  Produce 
Your  1934  Profits 

Ohio  Accredited  and  bloodtested  chicks  from  Peerless 
flocks  that  have  shown  such  good  results  in  previous 
years — strengthened  by  careful  culling  and  the  addition 
of  splendid  males — bred  for  egg  production.  This  stock 
will  produce  lots  of  eggs  for  you.  Chick  losses  during 
first  14  days  replaced  at  half  original  cost.  Send  for 
low  1934  prices.  Write  us  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


ORNS 


— WIN— 

_  HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
'AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 
Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

[  Cs>nr«ti»e  BreeJing  t  Hilehii;  Cc.,  B»«_2VV__Tir«;_0jii»^ 


Z0,h(ENTURy  Baby  (hicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  All  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS FORYOUR 
CHICKS  I  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  for  catalog  Today  I 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Schweqlcr  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World  s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

$cHWEGLEir$  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 
207  R0RTHAMPT0R  BUFFALO,  R.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  Thor-O-Breds  Lay  More  Eggs 


TANCRED  STRAIN  TT  T  IS" 

WHITE  LEGHORN  — '  JtJ- 

From  Direct  Tanered  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

1009S  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

j  RICHFIELD,  PAa 


THOPOBPED.  BLOOD -TESTED 


.  „  CHIX — S.  C.  Reds,  Barred,  Buff.  White 

— s  Rocks  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  Orpingtons, 
i.  -  i  Giants.  Anconas.  Leghorns.  We  pay  pos¬ 
tage  Hatching  weekly.  Low  prices.  Get  discounts  and 
catalog.  Clover  Valley  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  32,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


m4I,r  XTrv'T'ir’I?  200,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 
TAKE  NO  1  ILL  lit— March  and  April-Prepaid- 

s  C  w.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . inoo 

s  0  w.  Leghorns,  Utility .  60.00-  nnn 

fi  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Grade  A .  80.00—1000 

S  C  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Utility  .....  70.00  '°00 

Aust’ri  or  H  Mixed,  S60— 1000.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100*  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


rv¥T  i  I  itv  ruinrc  A  A  Grade  W.  Leghorns  from 
DUALl  1  Y  LHlLIvO  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying 
irirks  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Ruff  Bocks  White  Wyandottes.  7c.  Heavy  Mixed.  6c. 
PlSm  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  WiVkV 

s  c  B  I.  Beds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERT.F.B  Leister. Pray., ««»  43,  MtAlislemlle.Pa. 

I  FISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100%  live 
delivery  P.  P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my  special 
"Rppftdins  of  my  Barron  Sti3in.  .  _ 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

McALlSTERVILLE 

Tmn  airon  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  prices  and  FBEE  circular. 

McALlSTERVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

117  11  Pine  ruirrc  Hatched  in  one  of  the 

WALLIV.  O  Cnioiva  Oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L  R  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  rockI^  nYh" 

REDS,  $7.00  —  HEAVY  MIXED,  $6.00. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

n  i  •  U  Bd.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyand., 

Llectnc  Hatcned  r.  I.  Reds,  $7.  Heavy  Mix  $6. 
SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  two,  three 
and  four-year-old  breeders.  Send  for  our  free  circular 
containing  pictures  of  thousands  of  our  Leghorns. 
MEAD0WBR00K  PLTRY  FARM,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


IllJSi&l 


LEGHORNS 


NO  IDLE  BOAST/ 

With  an  average  production  of  268  eggs  and 
egg  weight  of  25  oz.  per  doz.;  body  weight.  4  lb., 
f  oz,  KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 
again  broke  the  official*  K.O.P.  World's  Record ! 

12.6  Per  Cenl  of  all  birds  entered  in  this 
R.O.I’.  project,  trapped  at  300-341  eggs! 

In  egg-laying  contests  KAUDER’S  LEGHORNS 
again  take  first  place  for  the  month,  first  for 
the  week  and  first  to  date  in  both  Central  and 
■Western  New  York. 

These  records  mean  profit  to  us  and  will 
bring  profit  to  you  if  you  will  only  act  now! 

»  Under  Jurisdiction  of  Cornell  University. 

IRVING  KAUDER 

lOO  Springtown  Road  New  Paitz,  N.Y. 


COOK’S. 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


Xtate-Jupermed 


All  Breeders  Culled  Blood-Tested 
and  Banded  By  State  Officials 

New  Jersey  Certified  White  Leghorns;  also 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  priced 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey 
State-Supervised  Chicks. 

Breeder’s  Quality  at  Hatchery  Prices. 

Send  tor  our  FREE  Catalog. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  TKENTOnV6^0 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 
--Tin  Strain  Bad  Jor  Lary  Umjorm  Wknt  Mwayl." 

I  OFFICIALLY  BLOOD-TESTED 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  | 


I  after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  s 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks  I 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type  ■ 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
I  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


MIAMI  QUALITY 

CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

Miami  Chicks  are  bred  for  healthy. 


BRED  TO 
LIVE  « 

\  lay 

and 


^PAY 


SEND 

FOR  N 

FREE  , 

CATALOG 
AND  ATTRAC 
T | V  E  PRICES 


il  uib  t’1  uuuutiun  vs  wx-e  - 1 

Latched  in  Ohio’s  most  modern  hatch- 
erv.  Highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guar-  ' 
anteed.  Write  for  FBEE  catalog  and 
special  low  prices. 


^  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  V.  by 

stained  antigen  method. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
k  Box  20,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


STRICKLER’S  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blood-tested.  Bred  for  high  egg  production 
and  size.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.) 

$10  per  100;  $90  per  1009 

Only  3000  chicks  per  week;  but  quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  FBEE. 

LEONARD  STRICKLER  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHESTE  R  VALLEY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  TOM  BABBON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  BOCKS  and  R.  X.  REDS 
We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Let  us  send 
vou  one  of  our  circulars  with  attractive  prices  &  tf/ms. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture.  Farmingdale.  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  December  30,  1933: 

One  common  cause  of  trouble  in  start¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  is  failure  to  have  the 
brooder-house  ready  in  time.  Efficient 
use  of  buildings  means  that  on  many 
farms  the  houses  to  be  used  in  brooding 
chicks  have  been  occupied  until  lately  by 
older  birds,  surplus  pullets,  reserve  breed¬ 
ing  males,  or  meat  stock  held  over  for 
holiday  trade.  These  buildings  need  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  starting  new 
chicks,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  job 
far  enough  in  advance  of  the  brooding 
season  that  houses  may  be  well  dried  and 
aired  out. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  brief  warm 
spell  to  rough-clean  the  house.  It  is  ag¬ 
gravating  when  pressed  for  time  shortly 
before  a  hatch  is  due  to  have  to  chip 
frozen  litter  from  the  flooi\  After  about 
so  much  of  this  kind  of  work  a  man  is 
likely  to  slight  the  job,  thus  storing  up 
worse  trouble  for  a  later  day.  Clean 
while  the  weather  is  above  freezing  for 
efficiency  and  satisfaction.  Scrape  the 
floor  and  sweep  down  the  walls  at  this 
time  to  get  out  all  the  loose  dirt,  litter 
and  manure.  I’e  especially  careful  while 
cleaning  not  to  spill  or  throw  litter  and 
manure  where  it  later  may  he  tracked 
hack  into  the  brooder  house.  If  possi¬ 
ble  provide  a  slatted  platform  outside  the 
floor,  so  that  the  feet  may  be  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  house. 

After  the  first  cleaning,  remove  all 
roosts,  supports,  cleats  and  other  attach¬ 
ments,  and  examine  carefully  for  traces 
of  red  mites.  These  pests  often  sneak  in¬ 
to  houses  during  the  Fall,  and  in  cold 
weather  may  not  be  a  serious  problem, 
jut  as  soon  as  the  stove  is  started  will 
again  become  active,  and  may  cause 
great  harm  to  the  chicks.  If  mites  are 
found,  it  will  be  necessary  to  paint  with 
a  mite  destroying  paint  all  infested  areas 
as  well  as  the  cracks  between  studs  and 
walls,  and  perhaps  even  the  walls  of  the 
pen  for  some  distance  above  the  floor,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  severity  of  the  infestation. 

To  finish  cleaning  the  floor,  use  com¬ 
mon  lye  or  caustic  soda  at  the  rate  of  1 
lb.  to  15  gallons  of  hot  water  (about  3 
ozs.  per  pail).  Lye  is  more  effective  in 
stronger  solution,  say  1  lb.  to  five  gallons 
of  water,  but  the  operator  must  take  care 
to  avoid  damage  to  clothing  and  person. 
In  any  case,  rubbers  should  he  worn. 
Swab  the  solution  over  the  floor  and  part 
way  up  the  walls  with  an  old  broom, 
flushing  out  the  loosened  dirt  with  plenty 
of  clean  water.  While  hot  water  at  the 
temperature  commonly  available  for  such 
a  job  has  no  great  germ-killing  power,  it 
makes  cleaning  easier,  and  a  good  job  of 
cleaning  is  essential  to  any  disease  con¬ 
trol  program. 

As  the  next  step,  spray  the  house  thor¬ 
oughly  inside,  using  a  reliable  coal-tar 
disinfectant  in  solution  strong  enough  to 
equal  about  5  per  cent  carbolic  acid. 
After  this  put  in  the  stove,  start  the  fire 
and  allow  plenty  of  ventilation  until  the 
odor  of  disinfectant  is  no  longer  offensive. 
Do  not  spread  litter  until  the  floor  has 
thoroughly  dried. — Locke  James,  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  13th  week  of  the  12tli  New 
York  State  egg-laying  contest,  the  pul¬ 
lets  laid  an  average  of  3.44  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  49  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  .0  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
per  bird  to  date  is  45.41  which  is  9.46 
more  eggs  than  were  produced  during  the 
first  13  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  13th  Week. — W.  L., 
Washington  Breeders’  Assn.,  57  points, 
54  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Redbird  Farm,  56 
points,  52  eggs;  W.  L.,  Lukert  Leghorn 
Farm.  56  points,  55  eggs;  W.  L.,  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm,  56  points,  55  eggs; 
Bar.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  54  points,  57 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  54 
points,  52  eggs ;  W.  L .,  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  53  points,  52  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  627  points,  652  eggs;  Miller  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  610  points,  653  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  605  points,  618  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  583  points, 
613  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  o<4 
points,'  589  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
561  points,  570  eggs ;  The  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  530  points,  545  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  553  points, 
618  eggs ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  509  points, 
496  eggs ;  Flying  Horse  Farm,  509  points, 
510  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  607  points,  688  eggs;  V.  11. 
Kirkup,  407  points,  405  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  509  points,  546  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  498  points,  505  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1933.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices:  White,  28V2C ; 
brown,  29c  \  medium,  j*2c,  pullets,  —0  /2C 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  Wliite  Leghorn  Chicks, 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  —  $60.00  per  1.000 
C.  M.  Shellenbergcr  Pltry  Farm,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGG8  84th  yr. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Bex  l»e,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 
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RJ.Reds 

STAR  PERFORMERS  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 

Our  high  hen  at  Maine  made  a  record  of 
309  eggs  in  the  Contest  just  completed.  At 
New  York,  our  birds  stood.  High  Hen,  all 
lleavv  Breeds,  also  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hen, 

All  Breeds.  Inject  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  own  flock. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS — Carrying  same  blood 
as  contest  winners. 

BROILER  CHICKS  —  Straight  Beds  and 
Moss  Cross. 

Hatching  Eggs  of  High  Fertility 

Last  call  on  Special  Discount. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,’  MASS. 


EDGEHILL 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor- 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production.  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c,  former¬ 
ly  30c.  Circular.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Edgehill 
Poultry  Plant.  R.3, 
Petersham.  Mass. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


Christie’s  N.  H.  Reds  have 

“Spizzerinktum” 

Wo  are  proud  of  that  and  very  glad  to  tell  you  so. 
Glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them,  but  it  would  cost  a 
lot  of  money  to  do  so  through  these  columns.  A  post 
card  would  bring  you  one  of  our  circulars  and  the 
information  you  should  have  before  buying  your  chicks. 

Christie’s  Poultry  Farms 


10 


(DELIVERED) 
FORT  MORRISON 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Mass.  Certifled-Accredited  Reds  and 
ltock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs,  i  t  years  free 
of  B.W.D. without  any  reactors.  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells'you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300*  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS—  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  World’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

Box  Y.  East  Longmeadow.  Mass. 


Medlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  iuctiou  breed¬ 
ing.  World's  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


I?  I  DUnc  Accredited  R.O.P.  Certi- 
•  U'*  A.  i\LD  J  fled  stock.  Baby  Chicks, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hen* 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Txtra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100;  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Livo 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Cataloo  FREE. 


Robert  L.CUuter, 


[BoxR,| 


Kleinfeiteriville.Pa 


FOR  OUR 
CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested,  expertly  graded 
flocks  of  White,  Broun  and  Black  Leghorns.  An¬ 
conas,  Barred.  White  and  Buff  Bocks,  B.  I. 
Beds,  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants  at  profit-making  prices.  Fully 
Guaranteed,  our  fifteenth  year.  Large  and  small 
buyers  solicited.  Write  NOW. 

ULSH  POULTRY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R  PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

The  home  of  Weed’s  Prolific  Strain  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  products  of  which  were  sold  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  27  years  ago.  Still 
making  good  at  home  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  fads,  no  bunk.  Ail  eggs  and  chicks  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  plant  under  our  personaL  super¬ 
vision.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CU  ■  g*  C  Wliite  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  II. 

■  »  ■  *-*  ■■  v  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  S7.00 — 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00.  Quality  and  Prepaid  arrival 
guaranteed.  References  and  Catalog  free. 

KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM,  (Formerly  Peola  Poul¬ 
try  Yards;  Box  1,  Beaver  Springs,  Pu. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  U.  S.  Government  Patent.  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected,  4%  to  5%-lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Beal  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  ba 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM.  E.  MORICHES.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


n  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — B.  O.  P. 
cia  and  Certified,  200-031  egg  record. 

SUNNYSIOE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  ,,av  <,ia  (hi  ks  Th9  kind 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


that  Live,  Lay.  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Box  R.  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  direct  dependents  Storrs  con¬ 
test  winners  eggs  $8.00  chix  $15.00  hundred.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Booklet 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

R  ADDON  IChitc  Leghorns— cockerels  and  chicks 

Dttnnvil  ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 

500  PAIR  PIGEONS  60c  pair.  Squab  producers! 

Going  out  buisness.  Squabs  sell  45c  lb.  For  Particulars 
Address— JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Box  437,  Trenlon,  N.  J. 


PICK  -OUTS 


•End It- With  Rudolphs Ventilateo PicivOutSiiicidsJ 
Price-  in  100 Lots  Z'4«eaoi-Ih  1000 Lou ^2000 
.  -  Iff  our  Dealer  cannot  supply  -  Whitc  US. 

r  ///.  Rudolph  Mf&.  Co. 

II 


I  M«SLE  AVENUE , 


VINELANP.NjJI 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  most  striking  move  in  the  market 
so  far  this  Winter  was  the  jump  in  pota¬ 
to  prices  near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Eastern  markets  rose  30  cents  per  100 
lbs.  during  the  few  days  of  the  cold  snap, 
which  almost  stopped  shipments. 

Those  who  had  potatoes  where  they 
could  be  sold  were  paid  prices  the  most 
encouraging  in  several  years.  Maine 
growers  who  have  been  talking  $2  a  bar¬ 
rel  in  bulk  realized  their  dreams  for  the 
time  being,  and  representative  sellers  of 
potatoes  did  still  better.  New  York 
growers  were  getting  much  nearer  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  than  they  expected  last  Fall. 
It  seems  likely  that  some  part  of  the  gain 
will  be  held,  even  though  shipments  may 
come  too  heavily  during  the  mild  spells  of 
weather.  Still  higher  prices  are  possible 
later  in  the  season.  The  crop  is  so  short 
that  almost  anything  could  happen  by 


Champion  Cockerel  at  N.  Y.  Stafte  Fair, 
Syracuse 

Spring,  although  Winter  markets  are  now’ 
supplied  with  so  many  fresh  southern 
vegetables  that  consumers  do  not  buy  po¬ 
tatoes  freely  when  they  are  selling  above 
moderate  price  levels. 

Because  retail  potato  prices  were  fairly 
low’  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  a  good 
share  of  this  short  crop  has  been  used. 
City  holdings  were  light  in  early  January 
and  the  situation  seemed  promising  for 
the  long  pull.  Country  holders  having 
seen  one  good  rise  will  be  slow  to  sell, 
even  when  the  market  is  weak.  Eastern 
and  midwestern  growers  are  determined 
not  to  sell  at  low  prices.  The  only  weak 
attitude  in  sight  now7  is  in  the  Far  West, 
where  there  was  a  large  and  good  crop 
and  the  growers  need  money.  Maine  and 
Idaho  seemed  to  be  the  key  sections  for 
the  last  part  of  the  market  season.  The 
Middle  West  does  not  appear  to  have 
many  good  potatoes  to  spare,  and  the 
holdings  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
States  have  been  cleared  out  fast  since 
digging  time. 

Cabbage  and  onions  also  appeal’,  _  to 
some  extent,  to  have  joined  the  rising 
market  early  in  the  year.  Country  cab¬ 
bage  holders  have  done  well  with  many 
carlot  sales  at  §35  to  $50  a  ton,  but  the 
rise  is  checked  by  heavy  supply  of  the 
Carolina,  Texas  and  Florida  cabbage  at 
about  the  same  price  of  northern  storage 
stock.  Much  of  the  remaining  northern 
cabbage  is  in  possession  of  a  few  owners, 
and  they  may  be  able  to  hold  the  markets 
fairly  well  by  limiting  shipments.  North¬ 
ern  yellow  onions  sold  above  $1  a  bushel 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  and  advanced  to  $1.40  for  the  best 
lots  in  some  of  the  central  markets.  The 
upward  trend  of  onions  with  a  crop  only 


Full  sister  of  the  male  bird  shown;  has 
just  completed  official  trap  nest  record  of 
341  eggs. 


moderately  short  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  market  features.  It  looks  as 
if  consumers  were  more  inclined  to  buy  as 
usual  than  they  have  been  for  the  last 
year  or  tw’o.  It  seemed  then  as  if  buying 
almost  stopped  when  prices  of  anything 
started  upward,  and  not  even  a  short  crop 
could  bring  about  much  of  a  rise  in  the 
market. 

The  good  Winter  prices  for  vegetables 
this  season  show  the  advantage  of  mixed 
farming.  This  year,  it  is  the  cash  crops 
which  brighten  the  story  of  general  farm 
income.  Cotton,  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit  have  sold  better  than  milk,  meat, 
poultry  ,  and  eggs,  Up  to  this  season  it 
was  often  the  dairy  and  poultry  or,  per¬ 


haps  the  orchard,  that  kept  the  general  j 
farmer  from  feeling  the  full  weight  of 
low  prices.  It  looks  now  as  if  livestock 
and,  perhaps,  poultry  would  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  show  in  the  present  year,  while  some 
crops  are  likely  to  be  over-planted  from 
the  way  they  are  starting  in  the  South 
with  large  acreage  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  etc. 

Apples  are  turning  out  quite  well  for 
those  who  had  good  fruit  to  sell.  Some 
growers  are  wishing  they  had  worked  the 
spray  pump  harder.  Prices  are  anywhere 
from  50  cents  to  $1.75  a  bushel.  Good 
Greenings  have  brought  prices  satisfac¬ 
tory  even  for  better  times.  First-class 
Baldwins  have  been  hard  to  find.  The 
McIntosh  holds  its  reputation  of  topping 
the  eastern  market  when  well-grown  and 
well-picked,  although  there  are  signs  that 
there  may  be  too  many  of  this  variety  on 
the  market  within  a  few  years,  at  least 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season.  West¬ 
ern  apples  are  coming  along  fast  this 
Winter  with  the  better  prices  offered 
now.  They  were  selling  below  cost  the 
first  part  of  the  season.  They  may  not 
prevent  a  good  market  for  the  rest  of  the 
eastern  crop,  provided  the  foreign  markets 
show  improvement  expected  and  prove 
able  to  take  care  of  the  moderate  western 
supply.  G.  B.  F. 


Two  Kauder  Leghorns 

The  pictures  show  two  typical  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Edgewater  Farms,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  owned  by  Irving  J.  Kauder. 

The  male  bird  shown  was  the  first 
champion  cockerel  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
State  Fair. 

The  female  is  a  direct  full-blood  sister 
of  this  male,  fourth  generation  over  300 
eggs,  individual  production  record  of  341 
eggs  under  official  Ii.  O.  P.  for  the  trap- 
nest  year  just  completed. 


Albert,  aged  3 y%.  was  disobedient,  and 
I  said  to  him,  “If  you  don’t  behave,  you’ll 
get  spanked.  You  would  not  like  that, 
would  you?'’  “I  wouldn't  like  daddy  to 
spanke  me,”  was  the  resonpse.  “Why 
not?”  “Pie  doesn't  know  how.  lie 
hurts.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Hubs, 


r+HMs 


This  Catalog  gives 
full  information. 

It  describes  our 
Farms  and  stock.  It 
explains  our  16-year 
8-point  Balanced 
Breeding  Program. 

Every  Breeding  Bird 
State  Blood  Tested. 

Every  chick  our  own 
strain.  Trap-nested- 
Pedigreed  stock  is 
never  sold.  You  get  full  benefit. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.  D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  buy  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Get  Catalog  now. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

This  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high.  White 
Leghorn  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297 
eggs.  31S.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  llnz.r  Poultry  Farm.  Flox  24,  Snaar  Loaf,  X.  T- 


Esbensliade’s  Champion  Bronze  Turkeys;  fine  breeding 
and  exhibition  strain.  Stock,  reasonable  prices:  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Bx  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


will  loll  you  how  to  increaje  the  price  Worms 
of  eggs  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  create 
a  demand  that  cannot  be  supplied  in  ten 

^earsjo^comejjvill^^bejnailed  FREE. 

|  One  customer  had  450  White  Wyan 
dottes  down  sick,  was  ordered  to  kill, 

I  but  did  not  care  to  do  this,  took  a  chance 
|on  A-B-Five,  today  is  getting 

60^  Egg  Production 

Another  one  purchased  a  small  bottle, 
one  week  later  ordered  half  gallon.  A-B-, 

Five  most  wonderful  discovery  known  to 
(poultry  science,  treats  coccidiosia  and 
paralysis,  destroys  lice,  mites  and  worms 
Can  be  used  in  grain,  mash  or  water. 

i  A.  C.  SINE,  Poultry  Specialist 

Pgpt-R.  N.  15_ QUAKERTOWN,  PA 


HOMESTEAD  S.C.R.l.  REDS 

Heal  Quality.  R.  O.  P.  Egg  Breeding  with 
Vigor,  Standard  Body  Weight,  Good  Color.  Best 
Official  Egg  Average  for  Reds,  Storrs,  1927-31. 
100%  Free  BWD.  Reasonable  Prices.  Chicks. 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Free  Catalog. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 


Large  English  Wt>.  Leghorns 
of  fine  quality.  Write  for 
Free  circular  and  lowest  price. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Feb.,  March  and  April. 

Country  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  | 

Covering  all  phases  : 
o  f  t  h  e  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s —  i 
Breedsand  Breedingt  : 
Houses  and  Equip-  i 
ment,  Incubation  and  • 
Brooding,  Feeding,  S 
Marketing  Methods:  ■ 
587  pages,  342  illust-  ; 
rations;  beautifully  5 
printed  and  bound.  ■ 

price,  postpaid  [ 

$3-00  j 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  j 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Wake  'em  up  to  bigger 

production  through 

RED  4H,  ROSE 

LAYING  MASH 

No  use  having  those  lights  go  on  un¬ 
less  there  are  eggs  coming  to  pay  the 
bill.  £shelman’s  RED  ROSE  Laying  Mash 
gives  hens  laying  ideas.  It’s  chock  full 
of  the  very  ingredients  that  hens  and 
eggs  need.  Keep  egg  profits  up  and  feed 
cost  down,  by  maxmium  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Remember,  Sshel/nan  RED  ROSE  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash  has  three  generations  of  farm 
experience  behind  it — and  thousands 
of  poultrymen  today  profiting  from  it. 


JOHN  W 


&  SONS 


LANCASTER,  PA. 

JMills:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  three  express  receipts 
for  three  crates  of  eggs  which  I  shipped 
to  James  Rowland  &  Co.,  7  Harrison  St., 
New  York  City.  On  December  ‘20  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  enclosed  check  for  the  crate 
shipped  December  4.  On  December  21  I 
turned  the  check  in  to  my  groeeryman, 
and  the  same  day  shipped  another  or 
fourth  crate,  but  on  December  29  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  notice  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  that  they  were  hold¬ 
ing  that  crate  until  they  received  in¬ 
structions  from  me  where  to  deliver  it  as 
the  Rowland  company  had  discontinued 
business  at  that  address.  On  December 
2S  my  groeeryman  phoned  me  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  check  back  from  the  bank 
marked,  “Payment  stopped,”  so  had  to 
make  that  amount,  $6.64,  good  to  him. 
My  son  and  I  have  both  shipped  to  him 
for  past  two  years  and  they  have  always 
been  slow  in  making  returns  but  paid  up 
in  full  after  awhile.  What  can  you  do 
about  the  matter?  F.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  this  company  is 
in  process  of  liquidation  and  all  claims 
should  be  filed  with  the  attorney  in 
charge,  Abraham  Wittner,  239  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  We  have  not 
had  a  schedule  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
but  outstanding  bills  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wittner  for  attention.  James  Row¬ 
land  &  Co.,  did  not  have  a  bond  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  we  would  suggest  sending  claims  in 
promptly  to  the  attorney. 


An  agent  representing  Gilmore  &  Co., 
Specialty  Shop,  44  Franklin  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  has  been  collecting  a  small 
amount  of  money  each  week  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  that  I  know.  When  they  get 
a  certain  sum  paid  in  they  choose  what 
they  want  from  the  store.  Those  whose 
names  are  selected  get  $25  worth  of  silk 
underwear  and  do  not  pay  any  more  in 
for  them.  One  girl  was  selected  who  was 
well  known  to  the  other  girls,  and  they 
all  joined  this  club.  The  last  four  weeks 
this  agent  hasn’t  been  through,  and  one 
of  the  girls  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
shop  by  telephone  but  could  get  no  an¬ 
swer.  Another  girl  looked  this  place  up 
and  found  there  was  a  vacant  store  at 
the  address  given.  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done?  Should  this  be  re¬ 
ported  *in  Providence,  or  forgotten  and 
laid  up  to  experience?  o.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  would  advise  forgetting  the  whole 
transaction  and  charging  it  up  to  experi- 


About  July  27  or  2S  I  was  employed 
by  an  agent  of  F.  V.  Miles  to  take  a 
load  of  round  potatoes  to  F.  V.  Miles, 
50  Harrison  St.,  New  York,  who  was 
supposed  to  send  me  eneck  of  $48.60  for 
this  service.  I  waited  several  days;  not 
hearing  from  him,  the  next  time  I  was  in 
the  city  I  called  on  him  for  same.  He 
informed  me  he  had  sent  my  check  to  the 
agent,  but  the  agent  said  he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  amount.  I  called  on  Miles 
again,  who  told  me  not  to  be  scared  at 
all ;  that  he  was  responsible  if  the  agent 
was  not.  The  agent  wrote  him  but  got 
no  response.  I  called  on  him  again ;  he 
then  informed  me  he  was  not  going  to 
pay  same.  Can  you  tell  me  how  and 
wliat  procedure  I  should  take  to  collect 
this?  I  am  certainly  in  need  of  the 
money  and  think  I  should  be  entitled  to 
same,  as  it  is  no  picnic  to  drive  a  loaded 
truck  from  Bird's  Nest,  Va.,  to  New 
York.  w.  R.  A. 

Virginia. 

The  last  report  is  that  F.  V.  Miles  has 
departed,  and  it  has  been  impossible  so 
far  to  locate  him.  We  find  he  was  not 
bonded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  little  hope  of  getting  a  payment 
from  him  if  located.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  had  correspondence  from  him  we 
would  be  glad  to  be  advised.  We  make 
the  reference  to  warn  others  and  also  to 
endeavor  to  get  his  present  address. 


I  get  this  on  the  radio  :  “Ensure  good 
health  by  drinking  Crazy  Mineral  Water; 
each  package  of  Crazy  Water  Crystals 
contains  the  minerals  extracted  from  15 
gallons  of  Crazy  Mineral  Water,  and  is 
sold  to  you  for  only  $1.50."  I  have  been 
informed  that  a  bureau  of  the  Federal 
government  has  analyzed  the  Crystals  and 
found  them  mostly  Epsom  salts,  so  the 
drink  is  not  likely  to  be  harmful,  but 
why  license  a  company  and  give  it  a  pub¬ 
lic  franchise  to  spread  such  propaganda? 

Maine.  H.  L.  s. 

If  the  radios  continue  to  broadcast  this 
type  of  advertising  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  censor  them,  or 
many  people  will  remove  them  from  their 
homes. 

In  the  controversy  I  referred  to  will 
you  drop  the  matter?  I  have  arranged  all 
differences  with  them  and  it  would  not  be 
necessa'ry  for  you  to  write  to  them  again. 
You  certainly  take  good  care  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  your  subscribers,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much.  M.  V. 

New  York. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  present  com¬ 
plaints  to  some  concerns  and  they  are 
promptly  adjusted.  The  previous  delay 
often  arises  from  misunderstandings  or 


A  PROVED 

AND  SENSIBLE  PLAN 

{.  LOWER  COST 

Dairying! 

#  THE  plan  is  simple  but  profitable.  The 
first  step  is  to  keep  feed  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  records  that  will  show  just  how  much 
each  cow  is  returning  you  in  the  way  of 
profit.  The  next  step  is  to  cull  out  those 
cows  which  the  records  show  are  unprofit¬ 
able.  You’ll  be  money  ahead  without  them. 

Then  from  your  herd  of  good  producers, 
choose  two  cows  and  from  your  dealer 
secure  enough  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  for 
a  30-day  test  on  them.  Feed  according  to 
directions.  Then  compare  results  with  the 
feed  you  have  been  using  and  if  B-B  does  not 
reduce  your  feed  cost  per  cwt.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

But  we  are  perfectly  confident  that  you,  like 
thousands  of  other  dairymen,  will  find  in 
B-B  the  road  to  larger  dairy  earnings. 

There  is  a  B-B  Ration  that  will  fit  in  with 
every  system  of  dairy  management  and  a 
protein  content  suitable  for  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding  with  any  grade  of  rough- 
age.  The  low  price,  too,  will  please  you. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B-B  DAIRY  RATION 


One  of  the  Cold  Springs  Herd 


PROOF! 

"We  have  tried  every  one  of 
the  leading  dairy  feeds 
and  regardless  of  cost  have 
found  Bull  Brand  gives  better 
results  than  any  other  feed.” 
. .  .  Cold  Springs  Guernsey 
Farms,  St.  Johns,  Pa. 

•  • 

"Our  herd  consists  of  190 
head  and  feed  selection  is 
very  important.  B-B  has  been 
our  choice  for  a  number  of 
years  now  and  we  have  found 
it  highly  productive,  health- 
sustaining  and  economical.” 
.  .  .  W.  D.  Robens  &  Son, 
Poland,  N.  Y. 

•  • 

"After  trying  about  every 
dairy  feed,  we  are  satisfied 
Bull  Brand  is  most  profitable 
and  we  recommend  it  to  any 
dairyman  who  is  looking  for 
the  most  from  his  herd.”.  .  . 
C.E.  Smith  Dairy, St.Johns, Pa. 


enee.  These  schemes  work  for  a  time 
while  the  money  is  coming  in,  and  some 
underwear  is  given  out  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  induce  others  to  join.  Ultimately 
the  saturation  point  is  reached ;  it  can¬ 
not  go  on  indefinitely,  and  the  unlucky 
ones  find  they  have  paid  out  their  money 
and  have  nothing  for  it.  The  wise  will 
keep  their  money  and  buy  their  own  un¬ 
derwear. 


A  month  or  more  ago  W.  Farina  came 
to  my  place  accompanied  by  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted.  Farina  wanted 
me  to  sell  him  my  eggs  every  week  and 
the  man  vouched  for  his  honesty.  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  let  him  have  my  eggs  and  for 
about  four  weeks  he  came  regularly  and 
paid  me  a  few  cents  more  than  was  being 
paid  locally.  The  last  time  he  came  he 
gave  me  a*  story  about  having  wired  for 
money  but  it  had  not  come  forward,  but 
he  would  send  me  a  money  order  as  soon 
as  he  got  home.  With  some  misgivings 
I  gave  him  the  eggs,  and  I  have  not  _seen 
him  since.  I  received  postal  cards  from 
him  but  I  have  a  suspicion  they  have 
been  sent  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
one  quiet.  I  can  do  very  little  myself. 
Can  you  do  anything  to  help  me  recover 
this  money  as  I  need  it  badly  ?  I  arina, 
I  understand,  has  been  working  between 
Gerogetown,  Del.,  and  here.  Ii.  n. 

Delaware. 

Mr.  Farina  has  decamped  and  cannot 
be  located  at  the  address  given.  The 
Post  Office  returns  mail  stating  that  he 
moved,  and  they  had  no  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress  for  him.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
send  us  his  address  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 


Having  been  a  reader  and  subscriber  of 
your  paper  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
always  interested  in  tlie<  column  under 
the  heading  of  Publisher’s  Desk,  I  am 
writing  you  to  see  if  you  can  get  me  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  enclosed  account;  N. 
Pollock,  35  Ellsworth  Ave..  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  August,  1932,  I  sold  to  Mr. 
Pollock  fowls  to  the  amount  ot  $21.57, 
as  per  enclosed  check,  and  to  date  I  have 
failed  to  get  a  settlement.  R.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 


Failing  to  receive  any  response  from 
Mr.  Pollock  we  had  an  investigator  make 
a  search  for  the  party.  He  reported  that 
he  had  moved  to  53  Day  Street,  but  has 
again  moved,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
where  he  is  located  at  present. 


some  unexplainable  accident.  In  this  case 
the  difficulty  was  ironed  out  and  a  har¬ 
monious  agreement  arrived  at. 

During  the  year  of  1931  I  shipped  my 
milk  to  the  Regent  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
in  New  York  City.  I  did  not  receive  any 
pay  for  the  milk  I  shipped  them  during 
October  and  November.  They  then  went 
into  bankruptcy,  owing  me  nearly  $200. 
The  R.  D.  P.  Corp.  was  bonded  under 
four  companies  who  also  failed  to  pay  us 
producers  up  to  this  date.  I  am  enclos- 
ink  a  duplicate  of  the  statements  for  the 
milk  shipped  them  during  the  two  months, 
and  would  appreciate  if  you  would  try 
to  collect  the  amount.  n.  k.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  failed  to  respond  to  in¬ 
quiries  and  all  mail  has  been  returned 
with  the  notations  that  they  had  disap¬ 
peared  and  left  no  trace  of  their  where¬ 
abouts. 

When  there  is  a  sale  of  real  estate 
subject  to  an  existing  mortgage,  does  the 
purchaser  assume  any  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  is  the  seller  relieved  of  all 
further  responsibility?  L.  R. 

New  York. 

In  such  a  case  if  the  purchaser  fails  to 
pay  the  mortgage  obligation,  he  can  lose 
his  property  through  foreclosure,  but  he 
is  not  personally  responsible  for  any  de¬ 
ficiency.  The  seller  still  remains  liable 
on  his  bond  and  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
purchaser  assumes  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  debt,  a  judgment  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
and  the  market  value  of  the  property  can 
be  entered  against  him.  Of  course,  even 
here,  the  seller  is  still  liable  on  his  bond, 
but  if  he  is  forced  to  pay  the  mortgage 
debt,  he  can  then  look  to  his  purchaser 
for  reimbursement. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  MILKING 
that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


Seven  years  ago  The  Surge  Method  was  new.  Now  it  Is  the 
accepted  method  because  it  milks  cows  like  no  other  machine 
ever  milked  cows  before.  . .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long 
tubes,  NO  claws— it  is  easier  to  keep  clean  and  does  produce 
CLEANER  milk.  Let  us  arrange  a  FREE  Surge  Demon¬ 
stration  in  your  barn.  Write  for  FREE  Surge  Catalog  and 
details  of  our  “20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

New  1934  Inflation  .  .  . 

The  NEW  1934  triple-cured  Surge  Inflation  and  the  NEW  1934 
Surge  Teat  Cup  gives  longer  life  to  theTbbber  inflation  — 
longer  life  than  ever  possible  before— and— we  believe  we  can 
now  boast  of  the  lowest  cost  of  upkeep  —  a  cost  so  low  it’s 
insignificant.  WRITE  TODAY. 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  30-71  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THESE  STOVER 
LABOR  SAVERS 


Make  you  Money  When 
Your  Work  Is  Slack  .  ,  . 

They  increase  your  income  from  farm  labor 
by  helping  you  accomplish  more,  at  less  cost 
» — when  you  cannot  do  field  work.  They 
keep  your  tractor  earning  the  year  round. 

5c  worth  of  fuel  saves  hours  of  manual  labor. 

NOW,  when  farm  prices  are  higher  and 
machinery  prices  still  are  low,  is  the  time  to  Corn  Shellers 
replace  worn  and  broken  equipment.  Send 
(x  post  card  for  Stover  Labor  Saver  sugges¬ 
tion  booklets  and  catalog. 


Limestone 
Pulverizers 

Siover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.X-1 


Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


Buy  Now — Save  Money! 
Special  January  low 
prices!  (Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.)  We  of- 
ier  biggest  discounts  of  the 
year.  While  present  stock  lasts 
(we  hope  till  end  of  January) 
you  can  secure  wonderful  1934 
Silo  Bargains.  Write  NOW— 
Don’t  Delay. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir- 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave— Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  fleliners 


The  “Teddy  Roosevelt” 
Potato 

Can  anyone  tell  what  became  of  tlie 
“Teddy  Roosevelt”  Potato?  S.  F.  R. 
Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  remember  this  and  have  no 
record  of  it  in  any  list  of  potato  varieties. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  tell. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


„ -  Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
of  Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
going  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICKS  lU'.LHH.KI  >. 
1W>  Doz.  25c— 7  Doz.  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen  a  Supplies.  j 
The  Moore  Bros.Corp.,  Dept.  4 1 ,  Albany, ffi,  Y . 


T 


pAPPEfcs 


MINK,  COON,  RATS,  &  SKUNKS  I 

Other  furs  wanted.  Highest  market 
prices.  Quickest  returns.  Trappers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Write — 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine,  tmmm 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home : 

Tanning  with  the  Hair  On. — if  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it  pliable.  When  soft,  lay  it  flesh 
side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  with  a  wood 
mallet  until  of  an  even  thickness.  Dis¬ 
solve  alumn  in  soft  water,  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid. 
Wring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  side  up,  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alumn  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  This  will  take 
a  week  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then*  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  spread  flat,  work  into  the 
flesh  side  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  that  the 
skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Re¬ 
peat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becames  dry, 
until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into  it. 
This  will  require  from  four  to  six  rub¬ 
bings.  Then  rub  well  with  powdered  chalk 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside.  If 
chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay,  baked 
and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or  wheat  bran 
will  answer  this  purpose  tolerably  well. 
Lastly,  the  quality  of  the  leather  will  be 
vastly  improved  if  the  hide  is  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  corncobs.  This,  however,  will  im¬ 
part  an  odor  which  may  be  unpleasant 
and  undesirable.  If  so,  the  smoking  may 
be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair.  —  If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without  the 
hair,  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
the  side  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatments,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Sole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by  what 
is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No  other 
method  will  render  the  leather  as  nearly 
waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  removed  by 
the  lime  or  some  other  process,  then  a 
quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  is  ground 
or  pounded  into  small  bits.  This  is 
leached,  and  the  hides  are  soaked  in  the 
resulting  liquor  for  from  six  months  to  a 
year  or  more.  First  they  are  soaked  in 
a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into  a 
vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction,  and  a 
little  later  into  one  that  is  still  stronger, 
the  liquor  being  changed  from  four  to  six 
times.  If  the  stronger  liquid  were  used  in 
the  beginning,  a  leather  would  result  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  at  a  vastly  less  cost, 
but  the  hide  would  be  tanned  only  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  each  side,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  worn  away  the  remainder  will 
have  but  little  better  wearing  qualities 
than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  halved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 


The  head  of  the  house  was  reading  a 
newspaper  article  very  carefully.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  remarked  to  his  wife  :  “Do  you 
know,  dear,  1  think  there  is  something 
in  what  this  article  says — that  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  father  often  proves  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  the  son.”  His  wife  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief.  “Well,  thank  goodness,” 
she  said,  “our  Bobby  won’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  fall  over.” — Tit-Bits. 


ASSORTED  COLORS 

and  qualities,  2  Pounds  (8  square 
yards)  for  Quilts,  Pillows,  Doll 
Dresses,  Rugs,  etc.,  50c  prepaid. 
Cash  or  stamps.  5  lbs.  for  *l.0o. 

AV.  H.  DBAS  CO. 

1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


RATTED  ICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
D/V 1  1  tlxlCD  tor  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  eto.  Free  interesting  literatura 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PATCHWORK  ] PIECES 

ant!  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Remnants  for  quilts,  rugs, 
patching,  mending — $1  Postage  Prepaid.  A  wonderful 
5-lb.  bundle  of  percales,  plain  and  fancy  prints  up  to 
1  !i  yds.  BEACON  MILLS  -  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


DISSATISFIED?  Try  old  establishment.  Better  qual¬ 
ity  strictly  guaranteed.  Aged  Long  Red  Leaf  Chewing 
or  Mildest  Yellow  Smoking — 10  pounds  either  only  $1. 
Pay  when  received. 

WILLIS  FARMS  -  FULTON,  KENTUCKY 


TOB ACCO-TtOf.I,T>!It,  Papers,  5  pounds  Kentucky 
Burley— $1.00.  Aged  mellow  chewing  10— $1.00. 
Smoking— 15c.  Flavoring.  BEKT  CHOATE,  Hickman,  Ky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

_ _ We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ho  v  Ini*  Colo  Timothy,  first  and  second  cutting 
nay  rui  Jdie  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 

James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St.,  Syracuse,  JJ.  Y. 

H  O  IWI  F-  Large  and  small  farms  by  paying  *15 

■  ■  w  »*«  fc-  W  month.  C.  WITHER,  Crewe,  Virginia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  Dairyman  wanted:  quiet  and 
capable:  references:  chauffeur’s  license:  good 
milker;  married,  small  family:  have  living  fjuar- 
ters  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  7216,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  IN  VIRGINIA,  conscientious,  reliable 
couple,  experienced  in  general  farming;  state 
wages,  ADVERTISER  7227,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AMERICAN,  entire  charge; 

country.  ADVERTISER  7233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  - — -  Single  general  farm-hand,  good 
home,  $12  per  month  during  Winter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  good  dairy- 
«  man  and  general  farmer;  clean  worker  and 
habits;  modern  grade  A  farm,  good  home,  op¬ 
portunity;  write  experience,  wages,  etc.  P.  0. 
BOX  272,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED— Girl  or  young  woman  for  general 
housework,  one  who  is  willing  to  assist  in  road¬ 
side  tea-room  during  Summer;  neat,  honest  and 
reliable:  steady  position;  state  reference  and 
salary  expected.  O’HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  girl  for  general  housework, 
Christian  family,  two  adults,  boy  5;  good 
home,  pleasant  surroundings,  twenty-five  dollars 
monthly;  state  age,  qualifications.  KOLBE, 
1537  Moffitt  Ave.,  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  willing  boy,  to  help  on  small 
fruit  farm  and  greenhouse.  ADVERTISER 
7245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  experienced  in  raising  game 
birds  and  work  incident  to  a  sportsmen’s  club, 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with  small  drawing  ac¬ 
count.  R.  C.  ENGLISH,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Experienced  man  for 
retail  dairy,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows:  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  to  cook,  for  help:  in 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7271, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  for  small  farm  in 
Westchester;  small  salary,  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7266,  care  -Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  country:  references  and  photo  if  possi¬ 
ble.  ADVERTISER  7270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  suburban  place:  experi¬ 
enced  gardening,  poultry,  small  fanning,  han¬ 
dy-man;  wife  good  cook,  housework;  moderate 
Wages,  share  in  all  farm  produces,  apartment 
and  bath  in  owner’s  home;  opportunity  for  en¬ 
ergetic  couple;  state  wages  expected,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  S17, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27,  past  employers 
Lone  Oak  Farm,  Kerr  Cliickeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION!  Hustling  German,  am  35,  child¬ 
less;  sold  large  dairy,  4,000  poultry;  desires 
responsible  position,  moderate  wages.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7226,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — -  Vegetable  gardener, 
married,  take  full  charge  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate  gardening;  experienced  grower  market  gar¬ 
den  crops,  outside  and  under  glass.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children;  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Reds  and  Leghorns;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  32,  desires  opportunity  florist, 
nursery:  wages  at  start,  secondary.  ERIC 
AIILQUIST,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  dairy  farm  and  dairy 
plant,  college  graduate,  desires  permanent 
position.  PAUL  H.  CAUGHEY,  256  Dawson  St., 
Glenfield,  Pa. 


COLLEGE-TRAINED  YOUNG  man,  industrious, 
single,  desires  work  on  general  farm:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE.  MIDDLE-AGED,  desires  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  723S,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FRUIT  FARM  manager,  35,  with  unusually  wide 
experience,  now  employed,  desires  larger  op¬ 
portunity.  ADVERTISER  7239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  college  graduate, 
master  egg  producer  and  feeder,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  7240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  ONE  small  boy,  desire  position  on 
small  estate;  man  experienced  in  gardening, 
dairying,  poultry:  woman,  competent  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  7249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COTTAGE,  WITH  garage,  and  board  for  self 
and  wife,  in  exchange  for  services  of  middle- 
aged  retired  executive,  seeking  occupation  along 
humanitarian  or  agricultural  research  lines.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  with  the  experience, 
energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise;  40  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  efficient,  economical,  up-to-date 
and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  7243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wants  work  on 
first-class  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  7242, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7246, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  experienced  horticulturist 
and  general  farmer;  no  bad  habits;  references, 
ADVERTISER  7248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - - - —  ■  :  : _  - 

CARETAKER  AND  REPAIRMAN,  44,  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable;  small  salary  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  7273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  35,  wishes 
charge  outside  operations,  commercial  farm  or 
estate;  thorough  mechanic,  wide  range  ability, 
results  obtained  from  help;  exact,  courteous, 
conscientious;  Eastern  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
FARMER,  care  P.  0.,  Brainard  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  one  child,  American,  want 
position  dairy  or  general  farm;  wife  will  board 
help;  would  consider  on  shares;  capable  handling 
purebred  stock:  Graham  breeding  graduate;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  WANTS  work  on  chicken  farm;  some 
experience;  or  handy-man  around  place;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  reliable  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  useful  man, 
milker;  private  estate  experience;  good  char¬ 
acter,  references.  ADVERTISER  7250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  7265, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  35,  10  years  as  working  farm  man¬ 
ager;  excellent  references,  wants  farm  to 
work  on  part  salary,  part  profit  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  refined,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  vegetable  gardener,  handy,  repairs, 
wood,  iron,  steel,  drive  car;  cooking,  housework, 
neat,  clean,  laundry.  G.  RUSSELL,  Wallace, 
W\  Va. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Farm  manager  desires 
change;  fruit  and  general  farming;  11  years’ 
at  present  place;  fully  experienced  in  growing 
and  packing  fancy  fruits;  middle-aged,  married, 
two  children;  best  of  references;  please  give 
full  particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  poultry,  experienced  all 
branches;  married,  one  boy  12,  wife  will  help 
housework;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNELMAN,  34  TEARS  old,  wishes  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate,  experienced  with  horses 
and  dogs;  I  have  completed  an  agricultural 
school  course,  and  have  also  gone  through  a 
cavalry  school;  dependable  and  sober:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7261,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  five  years  successfully  operating  large 
Vermont  dairy  farm,  with  excellent  reference 
from  owner:  educated,  American,  agreeable  and 
a  real  producer:  prefer  place  where  profits  are 
desired.  ADVERTISER  7258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  38  years  of  age, 
qualified  by  special  training  and  several  years 
of  practical  experience,  wishes  position  on  either 
private  or  commercial  plant;  excellent  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  E.  WILBUR 
HEARN,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  single,  steadv, 
desires  position;  college  training,  excellent 
references:  moderate  salary  with  board,  lodging. 
ADVERTISER  7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  MAN  wishes  position  gentleman’s 
home  or  refined  family;  excellent  cook,  perfect 
housekeeper,  nursing;  trustworthy,  highest  ref¬ 
erences;  unusual  person:  interview;  city  or  coun¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  7256,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man:  40  years  old,  life-time  experience  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  vegetable  and  fruit  production 
and  crop  and  soil  management;  specialist  in 
clean  milk  production,  herd  management  and 
testing  for  records;  thoroughly  experienced  on 
maternity  troubles,  breeding  troubles,  cleaning 
up  abortion  and  vaginitis,  curing  sterility  anil 
garget:  state  salary  offered  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  as  farm  manager,  42  years  old, 
no  children;  graduate  four-year  course  Cor¬ 
nell,  life-time  experience  up-to-date,  general  and 
dairy  farming,  certified  milk  production  and  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  testing;  Graham  Breeding  School 
course;  good  references;  Northeastern  or  New 
England  States  preferred.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  New  York,  At¬ 
lantic  City  highway,  short  drive  to  Newark 
farmers’  market.  JOSEPH  OGULE,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  feed  business,  with  grinding 
mill,  and  49-acre  farm;  modern  8-room  house, 
poultry  buildings,  2,700-lien  capacity,  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  a  good-paying  business;  must 
sell  account  of  sickness;  price  $12,000,  easy 
terms.  R.  BATESON,  Golts,  Md. 


WELL-SERVICED  DAIRY,  cash-crop  farm,  on 
main  highway,  easy  drive  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  115 
acres;  nearly  all  tillable:  9-room  house,  furnace, 
electricity,  telephone,  piped  water;  64-ft.  barn, 
concrete  stable:  investigate  easy  payments;  free 
circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  farms  on  State  highway. 
DR.  CHARLES  M.  GRAY,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 22  acres  with  5-room  bungalow,  ce¬ 
ment  cellar  under  kitchen,  3  years  old;  other 
outbuildings;  price  $1,SOO.  or  22  acres,  no  build¬ 
ings,  $700;  near  town.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS,  Fel¬ 
ton,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — 0-aere  chicken  and  duck  farm; 

large  coop,  4  brooder  houses,  feed  house:  on 
much  traveled  road;  single  man  accommodations; 
enclose  stamp  for  reply.  ADVERTISER  7236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres,  8-room  house,  hennery, 
water:  will  have  electric:  $2,000,  $850  down. 
GILCHRIST,  Rt.  2,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  5-room  bungalow.  2  acres, 
electric,  on  concrete  road.  ADVERTISER 
7244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tea-room  and  service  station  on 
Delaware  State  highway,  20  miles  south  of 
Dover;  for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER 
7247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  about  May  1,  small  bouse 
with  land,  fruits,  garden,  chicken  house,  con¬ 
veniences;  moderate.  SMITH,  Box  143,  Moun¬ 
tain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  72-acre  Chenango  County  dairy 
farm,  concrete  basement  barn,  8-room  house, 
electricity;  improved  road,  school  bus  at  door; 
stock  and  equipment  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  river-valley  farm,  estab¬ 
lished  milk  route,  modern  conveniences;  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys,  equipment;  %  mile  village  of 
1,800,  centralized  school,  churches;  7  mile3 
from  city;  $4,000  down  payment  required;  write 
for  details.  ADVERTISER  7262,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  OLD  man  wants  to  rent  two  rooms,  un¬ 
furnished,  on  farm;  give  price.  ADVERTISER 
7260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Gentleman’s  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
located  near  Albany,  suitable  for  all  kinds 
crops;  20  head  Guernseys  registered  and  high- 
grade,  now  producing  135  quarts  grade  A  milk, 
with  wholesale  market  7c  a  quart;  will  rent 
term  of  years  only  to  reliable  farmer  who  is  able 
to  pay  cash  for  all  livestock,  including  fine  reg¬ 
istered  Guernsey  bull,  2  teams  of  horses;  price 
$3,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  7268,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from'  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer* 
5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  $1.90,  third  zone.  H.  r! 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4  20 
buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80.  25  lbs  $2  40 
here;  5  lbs.  90c,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAI~Rd! 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail  80c 
two  $1.50,  postpaid  third  zone.  WALTER 
DOUD,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


reeleaned  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
Soc.  25  pounds  $1.75,  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


HOA  E Y— Fine  clover,  60’s,  white  $4.50,  light 
amber  $4,  f.o.h. ;  5-lb.  pail  80c,  two  $150 
postpaid.  A.  J,  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Cl et lira  and  regular  grade:  5-lb  pail 
$1,  lO  $1.80.  postpaid;  few  60’s  light  at  $3  50 
here-  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Easthampton,  Mass 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs  $1  25  5 

^-50cLpr<?ai(I  Parcel  Post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


$1.30.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.50  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar- 
MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Tlionotosassa, 

I  londa. 


vmuiunT  clover  extracted  honey,  5 
pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
?e?e;  nature  s  own-  best  sweet.  Vermont  honev. 
I*  RANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  5  ibs.  $1  10 

lbs.  $1.65,  prepaid;  25  lbs.  $3,  60  lbs.  $5.40, 
not  prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N  Y 


FI^.B^H0NEY  (flOPid).  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 

$4^80,  buckwheat  $3.30;  10  lbs.,  delivered 

$10o,  20  lbs  Sli  OO  buek wheat  $1.40  and  $2.7(K 
RAY  C.  V ILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50- 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.  85c,  10  lbs.  $1,60 
postpaid;  buckwheat  70c  and  $1.30;  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  M.  E.  BALLARD 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


wita.\ri.,u\fc  ba  x  oysters,  strictly  fresh  from 
the  shell  to  your  door;  delicious,  delightful 
and  different;  selects  $2.25  gal.,  half  $1.25;  me¬ 
dium  $1.85  gal.,  half  $1;  all  prepaid  third  zone. 
1\  M.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90e;  two,  $1.65;  four,  $3;  mixed, 
clc.  $1.35,  $2.40  :  60-lb.  can,  here,  light  amber, 
$4.50;  2  cans  $8.50;  mixed,  can  $4,  2  $7.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY;  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50.  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  rent,  100  acres,  mostly  ap¬ 
ples,  Hudson  Valley;  large  house  and  barn; 
give  full  details,  experience,  equipment  and 
stock  owned,  age  children.  222  NELSON  RD 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid  third 
zone;  send  check  or  money  order;  satisfaction 
assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


LK r, L-Ki  t  L.N  Lit,  FRESH-PICKED,  very  juicy 
mid-season  oranges;  bushel  box  medium  size 
fruit  delivered  express  prepaid  $2.60;  smaller 
size  juice_  oranges  $2.50  prepaid;  large  selected 
size  $2,75  prepaid;  good  delivery  guaranteed 
SUNNY  SIDE  GROVES.  Orlando,  Florida. 


Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS, 
TEPA  FARMS, 


$1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
Harvard,  Mass. 


PRINCESS  PINE  wanted,  dry  or  green  4d- 
dress  GEO.  A.  REAGON,  41  Columbia  Ave.. 
Lynn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 500-egg  electric  incubator  and  six- 
.  Hay  electric  battery  brooder,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  S 1  MM  E  It  LEI  N ,  Harrington  Park.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  (Rockland  County,  N.  Y.)  200  hens 
and  400  pullets,  with  full  equipment  including 
brooder  stoves;  also  established  retail  outlet: 
lease  expires  April  1  but  property  can  be 
bought  or  probably  rented;  for  full  particulars 
write  ADVERTISER  7259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT  wanted:  Tractor, 
spray,  tillage  tools,  team  horses,  possibly 
sheep,  electric  light  plant;  New  York;  farmer 
must  have  reasonable  prices;  give  full  details. 
ADVERTISER  7255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRESYLIC  ACIDS  OR  TAR 
OILS  CAN  BE  ADDED  TO 
SUNOCO  SPRAY 


WRITE 


Direct  from  Our  Nearest  Branch  Office 
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Making  Quality  Maple  Products 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
maple  sugar  or  how  the  discovery  was  made.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Indians  were  making  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  long  before  the  white  man  came  to 
this  continent.  Undoubtedly  the  sweet  sap  of  the 
maple  was  used  as  a  beverage  long  before  it  was 
boiled  and  reduced  to  greater  sweetness  and  used  as 
a  food.  A  story  is  told  about  an  Indian  woman,  who 
one  Spring  day,  boiled  some  venison  in  maple  sap 
by  mistake.  The  resulting  dish  was  so  tasty  that 
her  recipe  became  the  talk  of  the  woods,  and  the  use 
of  maple  sap  in  this  way  finally  gave  rise  to  the 
practice  of  boiling  it  alone  and  thus  the  first  maple 
sugar  was  made.  Whether  this  is  fact  or  fiction  is 
of  little  consequence,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  maple 
sugar  came  about  in  some  such  way.  The  quality 
of  maple  products  has  changed  as  improved  metal 
equipment  has  replaced  the  old.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
syrup  and  sugar  made  by  the  Indians  would  be 
recognized  as  a  maple  product  today. 

There  are  no  secrets  to  the  art  of  making  quality 
maple  products.  A  number  of  public  research  agen¬ 
cies  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  working  out 
the  best  practices  whereby  quality  products  can  be 
assured.  Anyone  who  will  carefully  follow  direc¬ 
tions  can,  with  a  little  practice,  become  as  proficient 
as  the  “old-timer.”  There  are  two  essentials  that 
must  be  met  if  a  light-colored,  delicately  flavored, 
high-quality  product  is  to  be  obtained.  These  are 
cleanliness  and  rapid  evaporation.  Operating 
maple  sugar  bush  can  be  closely  likened 
to  that  of  running  a  first-class  dairy, 
where  cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite  to 
marketing  a  first-class  product. 

Metal  equipment,  because  it  can  be 
cleaned  easily  and  kept  clean,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  wood.  Sap  buckets  should 
be  provided  with  covers  to  keep  bits  of 
bark,  leaves  and  twigs  from  falling  in¬ 
to  the  sap.  Even  with  covers  some 
foreign  matter  will  enter  the  sap.  This 
should  be  removed  by  filtering.  Good 
practice  would  be  that  of  filtering  the 
sap  as  it  is  poured  into  the  gathering 
tank,  and  again  as  it  runs  into  the 
storage  tank.  Some  operators  filter  as 
the  sap  enters  the  evaporator,  but  this 
should  not  be  necessary  if  the  storage 
tank  is  properly  housed  and  covered. 

As  the  sap  is  boiling,  dirt,  such  as 
ashes  and  wood,  may  get  into  the 
evaporator  unless  proper  precautions 
are  taken.  The  boiling  of  sap  with  ac¬ 
cumulated  dirt  can  only  result  in  a 
dark,  off -flavored  product. 

The  influence  of  unseen  contamina- 
tors,  such  as  molds  and  bacteria,  is  not  properly  ap 
predated  by  a  great  many  operators, 
ganisms  are  always  present,  and 
sugar  in  maple  sap  it  is  an  excellent 
which  they  can  grow  and  multiply 
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an  equal  amount  in  a  pan  with  a  small  bottom.  The 
time  required  to  obtain  a  syrup  in  the  small-bot¬ 
tomed,  deep  dish  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  syrup 
will  be  much  darker  in  color.  The  modern  evapora¬ 
tor  with  corrugated  bottom  and  partitioned  so  that 
the  sap  will  flow  rapidly  as  reduction  takes  place 
will  assure  a  higher  per  cent  of  quality  products 
than  flat  pans  or  kettles. 

The  practice  of  reducing  the  sap  to  a  thin  syrup, 
letting  it  settle,  and  then  reboiling,  always  results 
in  a  darker-colored  product.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
the  density  of  maple  syrup  accurately.  In  order  to 
assure  a  standard  product  and  one  that  will  keep 
well,  testing  instruments  must  be  used. 

The  law  prescribes  that  standard,  marketable 
syrup  must  contain  not  less  than  65  per  cent  total 
solids  and  weigh  not  less  than  31  pounds  to  the  gal¬ 
lon.  The  specific  gravity  of  standard  syrup  is  35.6 
degrees  Baume  when  its  temperature  is  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Such  syrups,  on  a  dry  basis,  will  con¬ 
tain  about  05  per  cent  sucrose  (sugar).  The  use  of 
thermometers  and  hydrometers  will  insure  a  stand¬ 
ard  product.  Both  of  these  instruments  of  the  sugar- 
maker  are  easy  to  use.  The  thermometer  is  used  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  boiling  syrup,  which 
will  be  of  standard  weight  when  the  thermometer 
reads  seven  degrees  more  than  it  would  if  held  in 
boiling  water.  Each  year  the  thermometer  should  be 
placed  in  boiling  water  and  a  reading  taken;  to  this 
reading  seven  is  added,  and  even  though  the  glass 
has  hardened  a  bit  through  constant  use  and  ac- 
a  curacy  thus  affected  the  instrument  will  still  give  ac- 
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cially  during  warm  weather.  Dirty  spiles  and 
buckets  are  the  focal  points  of  contamination.  As 
the  season  progresses  the  tap-holes  and  spiles  may 
become  fouled  by  mold.  Each  succeeding  run  of  sap 
from  such  holes  is  bound  to  be  contaminated.  Such 
old  holes  should  be  reamed  and  the  spiles  cleaned. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  keep  all  bacteria  and 
molds  out  of  the  sap,  but  where  cleanliness  rules 
the  “count”  (as  in  milk)  will  be  lower  and  the  sap 
will  not  sour  so  quickly.  Warm  weather  always 
favors  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  and  sap  will 
sour  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  of  collec¬ 
tion  unless  handled  rapidly. 

The  rapidity  with  which  sap  is  handled  decidedly 
influences  flavor.  The  practice  of  letting  sap  remain 
in  buckets  until  enough  collects  to  make  collection 
“worth  while”  invariably  results  in  the  production 
of  an  off-flavored  syrup  or  sugar.  Sap  from  short 
warm-weather  runs  should  be  collected  and  boiled 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Following  a  series  of  warm 
days  and  nights  the  buckets  and  tanks  should  be 
scrubbed  to  remove  all  slime.  Some  operators  even 
turn  their  buckets  down  at  this  time  to  insure  their 
keeping  clean  and  permitting  them  to  dry  out.  This 
is  good  practice  and  will  aid  in  maintaining  quality. 

All  other  things  equal,  the  rate  at  which  sap  is  re¬ 
duced  directly  affects  quality.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again.  Instances  are  known 
where  85  per  cent  of  all  products  made  were  graded 
by  a  commercial  buyer  as  fancy  or  No.  1.  The  attain¬ 
ing  of  such  yearly  records  is  possible  only  by  strict 
observance  of  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  evaporators 
that  permit  maximum  boiling  rate.  The  effect  of  boil¬ 
ing  time  on  quality  can  be  demonstrated  by  boiling 
a  small  quantity  of  sap  in  a  large-bottomed  pan  and 


ceptable  results,  and  assure  a  syrup  of  proper  weight. 

Hydrometers  can  be  used  to  test  boiling  sap,  but 
their  accuracy  is  affected  by  their  constant  use  in 
this  way.  They  also  are  not  as  convenient  to  use  as 
the  thermometer,  which  can  be  held  in  the  boiling  sap. 
The  greatest  use  of  the  hydrometer  is  to  test  the 
density  of  cooled  syrup,  thus  assuring  the  proper 
density  prior  to  canning.  Correction  must  be  made 
for  the  temperature  of  the  syrup  tested,  though  nor¬ 
mally,  syrup  that  has  been  left  to  cool  during  the 
cold  nights  of  early  Spring  will  be  about  60  degrees 
when  tested  and  no  corrections  are  necessary.  The 
following  corrections  should  be  made  when  syrup 
temperature  is  not  60  degrees :  Syrup  temperature 
40  degrees,  subtract  one-lialf  degree  from  hydrometer 
standard  (35.6)  ;  temperature  SO  degrees,  add  one- 
lialf  degree ;  temperature  100  degrees,  add  one  de¬ 
gree ;  temperature  120  degrees,  add  1  %  degrees,  and 
so  on  adding  one-lialf  degree  to  the  hydrometer  read¬ 
ing  for  each  20-degree  increase  in  temperature. 

Syrup,  as  it  comes  from  the  evaporator,  has  con¬ 
siderable  suspended  matter  in  it.  This  material  is 
mainly  proteins  and  salts  which  have  been  precipi¬ 
tated  out  of  the  sap  as  the  water  has  been  boiled  off. 
To  free  the  syrup  of  this  foreign  material  many  op¬ 
erators  let  the  syrup  stand  for  a  day  or  more  so 
that  these  precipitates  may  settle  out.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  the  sap  is  only  reduced  to  a  thin  syrup  before 
permitting  to  settle  and  then  reboiled  to  standard. 
It  is  true  that  sediment  will  settle  out  faster  in  thin 
syrup,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  reboiling  creates 
more  sediment  which  must  be  removed  if  a  clear 
syrup  is  to  be  obtained  and  a  thick  layer  of  this 
sediment  is  not  to  appear  in  the  bottom  of  the  cans. 

Recent  observations  on  the  part  of  the  writer  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  heavy  felt  bags,  such  as 
are  sold  by  dealers  in  maple  sugar  equipment,  are 
very  efficient  for  removing  sediment  if  used  properly. 
These  bags  should  be  used  only  with  hot  syrup  which 
will  run  through  rapidly.  The  bag  should  be  soaked 
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in  boiling  sap  prior  to  its  use,  and  if  kept  clean  by 
removing  the  strained-out  sediment  will  filter  syrup 
at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  every  15  minutes.  Ten 
to  15  gallons  may  be  run  through  them  before  clean¬ 
ing.  In  cleaning  they  should  be  turned  inside  out 
and  all  sediment  removed  by  brushing  and  wring¬ 
ing  out  in  water. 

When  syrup  is  to  be  bottled  hot  it  can  be  run  di¬ 
rectly  into  containers  as  soon  as  strained.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  syrup  will  be  more  than  175  degrees, 
which  is  hot  enough  to  kill  most  bacteria  and  molds. 

Maple  sugar,  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  granulated, 
is  obtained  by  reducing  the  syrup  to  the  point  where 
its  boiling  temperature  is  about  242  degrees.  If  the 
thick  syrup  is  cooled  quickly  a  fine-grained  sugar  is 
obtained.  The  slower  the  cooling  the  larger  the 
sugar  crystals  and  the  coarser  the  sugar.  If  the 
cooling  syrup  is  stirred  until  crystallization  begins, 
and  then  worked  and  pounded,  a  crumb  sugar  is  ob¬ 
tained  closely  resembling  brown  sugar  in  appearance. 

Soft  sugar,  sometimes  called  maple  cream  or  ma¬ 
ple  butter,  is  a  delicious  product,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  gradually  increasing.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
the  syrup  to  about  232  degrees,  all  the  while  keeping 
the  sides  of  the  kettle  free  from  sugar  crystals  by 
wiping  with  a  wet  cloth  or  brush.  The  syrup  should 
be  poured  into  shallow  pans  to  a  depth  of  three- 
fourths  inch,  and  cooled  as  quickly  and  with  as  little 
movement  or  agitation  as  possible.  The  use  of  snow 
or  ice  water  is  good  practice.  When  the  syrup  has 
cooled  to  about  70  degrees  “creaming”  is  started. 
Creaming  is  conveniently  done  by  using  wooden  pad¬ 
dles  to  move  the  syrup  back  and  forth 
in  such  a  way  that  none  of  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  rest.  If  stirring  is 
halted  large  crystals  will  form  and  re¬ 
sult  in  a  “sandy”  sugar.  Stirring  should 
continue  until  the  whitening  mass  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  stiff  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  set.  Uncrystallized  syrup 
has  a  tendency  to  separate  out  of  ma¬ 
ple  cream.  The  use  of  inverted  maplt? 
syrup  or  invertase  will  result  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  is  very  stable.  Information 
on  the  making  of  inverted  syrup  and 
its  use,  also  agencies  from  which  inver¬ 
tase  can  be  purchased,  is  given  in  a 
publication  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Whether  to  can  maple  syrup  when 
it  is  hot  or  cold  has  long  been  a  con¬ 
troversial  point  with  maple  products 
producers.  There  is  no  question  that 
syrup  canned  hot  will  keep  much  better 
than  when  canned  cold.  On  opening  a 
can  of  syrup  it  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  which  molds  and  bacteria  are  always  present,  and 
unless  the  opened  cans  are  kept  in  a  cold  place  the 
syrup  will  mold  or  sour.  Some  producers  contend 
that  syrup  which  is  heavier  than  standard  (11%  or 
12  lbs.  per  gallon)  will  not  sour.  This  may  be  true 
under  certain  conditions,  but  such  heavy  syrups  have 
a  tendency  to  “sugar-out”  and  the  remaining  syrup 
is  much  thinner  than  standard.  This  thin  syrup  will 
sour  and  many  operators,  holding  over  for  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  sales,  have  found  themselves  with  can 
after  can  of  sour  and  moldy  syrup  instead  of  a  fine 
heavy  syrup.  Heavy  syrup  will  not  sour  if  placed 
in  tightly  stoppered  containers  when  boiling  hot,  but 
sugar  crystals  will  be  formed,  and  the  syrup  will  be 
thinner  than  standard  if  stored  in  a  cold  cellar. 

Many  operators  contend  that  they  are  giving  their 
customers  more  than  their  money’s  worth  because 
their  syrup  runs  much  heavier  than  standard.  Hon¬ 
esty  is  a  virtue,  but  unless  the  customer  understands 
that  the  syrup  thus  sold  will  have  crystals  in  the 
bottom  of  the  container  and  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  so  that  these  crystals  will  dis¬ 
solve,  dissatisfaction  may  arise  and  a  customer  lost. 

Repetition  and  familiarity  breed  indifference,  and 
this  is  the  stage  in  which  many  maple  products  pro¬ 
ducers  will  find  themselves  if  they  will  but  pause 
and  think.  One  should  ask  himself  the  question; 
“Am  1  making  the  best  product  possible?”  Perhaps 
a  slight  modification  of  present  practice  will  im¬ 
prove  the  product  a  great  deal. 

Increased  use  of  maple  products  can  come  about 
only  through  assuring  the  buying  public  that  the 
product  they  purchase  has  been  made  under  the  most 
cleanly  conditions  and  is  of  standard  quality. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  c.  mc  intyke. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
demand  for  maple  products  through  education.  City 
people  are  often  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  maple 
sugar  in  cooking,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
increased  use  apart  from  syrup  and  confectionery. 
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What  Is  The  Possible  Yield  Of  An  Acre 

Of  Corn 

Every  man  attempting  the  growing  of  any  crop 
must  be  vitally  interested  in  solving  the  problem  of 
possible  yield.  To  be  sure  this  will  probably  never 
be  fully  determined  but  in  seeking  after  it  there  is 
certainty  of  increasing  satisfaction. 

The  fact  has  been  well  established  that  all  through 
the  East  the  yield  of  shelled  corn  has  for  years  been 
far  above  what  is  known  as  the  Corn  Belt.  At  the 
same  time  the  average  here  is  altogether  too  low  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  and  what  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  faced  in  the  years  before  us.  Firm  in  the 
belief  that  there  are  possibilities  here  beyond  pres¬ 
ent  comprehension,  may  it  not  be  well  to  consider 
how  these  may  be  approached? 

Planting  an  acre,  where  the  rows  are  three  feet 
apart  and  five  kernels  are  dropped  every  three  feet, 
will  call  for  practically  18,000  kernels.  Going  over 
fields  during  past  years  I  have  never  found  more 
than  14.000  sprouts,  indicating  a  loss  in  germination 
of  practically  25  per  cent.  Here  is  problem  No.  1, 
which  surely  is  one  to  be  corrected  by  the  grower. 
Later,  in  going  over  the  same,  and  other  fields,  not 
more  than  11.000  stalks  showing  silk  could  be  found, 
showing  another  loss  of  nearly  one-fourth.  Here  is 
problem  No.  2,  and  it  will  call  for  more  thought  and 
attention  to  correct  than  No.  1.  Allow¬ 
ing  one  ounce  of  shelled  corn  for  every 
inch  of  a  well-filled  ear  carrying  large 
kernels  those  11,000  ears,  if  eight 
inches  long,  should  yield  91  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  As  this  is  far  above  the 
yield  usually  obtained,  save  in  isolated 
cases,  each  point  named  seems  to  call 
for  close  attention.  To  my  mind,  judg¬ 
ing  by  15  years’  experience,  during 
which  time  an  attempt  at  solution  of 
these  three  points  has  been  uppermost, 
the  conviction  has  become  fixed  that 
selection  of  seed  coupled  with  attention 
to  fertilizing  and  care  constituted  the 
path  to  be  traveled. 

Going  over  a  field  as  soon  as  the 
stalks  are  10  inches  tall  and  marking 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  will 
enable  one  to  follow  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  Later  watch  the  date  of  tasseling 
and  silking  and  the  formation  of  ears 
on  these  marked  stalks,  and  finally  the 
ripening.  Selecting  the  ears  of  great¬ 
est  length,  size  of  kernels  and  width 
and  depth  of  same  will  insure  seed 
from  the  choice  of  the  field.  One  stum¬ 
bling  block  has  been  the  rush  to  get 
two  ears  to  a  stalk  while  neglecting  to 
insure  one.  If  every  one  of  the  14.000 
stalks  produced  a  single  well-filled  ear 
eight  inches  in  length  a  crop  of  121 
bushels  would  be  harvested.  Field 
corn  should  run  10  to  12  inches  in 
length,  adding  materially  to  the  yield. 

The  secret  in  fertilizing  is  to  insure 
a  quick  start,  keep  the  soil  light  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  add  fertilizer  during  the  rapid  season  of 
growth  to  carry  through  to  a  finish.  When  stalks 
are  knee  high  it  pays  to  scatter  200  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  between  the  rows,  and  then  cultivate  lightly 
not  to  injure  the  roots  which  run  pretty  close  to 
the  surface.  On  old  fields  long  in  pasture  400  lbs. 
of  Cyanamid,  sown  broadcast  three  weeks  before 
working  land,  will  insure  what  can  hardly  be  hoped 
for  by  ordinary  methods.  Then  I  would  scatter  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  of  good  corn  fertilizer,  to 
which  has  been  added  100  lbs.  of  Yigoro  through  the 
drills  or  furrows  to  be  well  covered  before  planting. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  four  stalks  to 
the  hill  should  not  be  the  rule,  as  abundance  of 
room  for  sunlight  on  every  stalk  and  leaf  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  maximum  of  sugar  is  to  be  secured  in  the 
crop.  Careful  attention  to  selection  of  ears  for 
seed  from  those  attached  closely  to  the  stalk,  and 
which  carry  uniform  kernels  well  to  the  tip,  will  in¬ 
sure  not  only  increase  of  yield  but  of  number  of 
bearing  stalks. 

Commencing  15  years  ago  with  some  good  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  seed  these  points  named  have 
been  carefully  followed,  the  result  being  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  ears  on  well-developed  stalks 
until  the  past  season  many  stalks  carried  three  well¬ 
sized  and  developed  ears  on  the  main  stalk,  and  two 
and  three  on  the  suckers,  which  grew  to  six  to  seven 
feet  tall.  The  illustration  here  presented  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  single  stalk  and  three  suckers,  all  from  one 
root.  The  total  product  from  one  seed  in  this  case 
was  1,37G  kernels.  Letters  from  different  growers 
over  the  State  using  this  seed  report  a  marked  iu- 
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crease  in  number  of  ears  on  a  stalk ;  three  being  se¬ 
cured  in  many  cases.  This  is  in  no  sense  an  adver¬ 
tisement  as  I  have  no  seed  for  sale.  One  kernel 
planted  every  nine  inches  has  without  question  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  bearing  suckers  and, 
under  the  method  of  planting,  a  growth  of  leaves  not 
possible  under  usual  hill  planting.  To  what  extent 
the  number  of  good  bearing  ears  can  be  developed, 
is  beyond  present  knowledge  but  surely  it  is  a  field 
which  may  well  claim  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
those  seeking  to  produce  what  will  cover  all  items 
of  cost,  and  yield  an  income  without  increase  in 
acres  cultivated.  Here  is  a  good  problem  waiting 
solution  and  no  person  can  fix  the  limits  possible  as 
years  pass.  The  yield  here  indicated  from  a  single 
kernel  but  suggests  an  open  field  for  investigation 
with  promise  of  abundant  returns. 

One  fact  is  well  established  that,  if  permanent  im¬ 
provement  is  desired,  close  attention  to  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  from  one's  own  seed,  to  eliminate  the  infertile 
seed  and  non-bearing  stalks  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  to  seek  for  two  or  more  ears  to  a 
stalk.  As  one,  through  selection,  feeding  and  care, 
approaches  one  good  ear  to  every  stalk,  the  increase 
elsewhere  will  be  noted.  There  is  satisfaction  and 


permanent  profit  in  building  up  a  strain  noted  for 
even  production  of  good  length,  well-filled  ears. 
Androscoggin  County,  Me.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

Now  I  know  why  our  friend  Mr.  Collingwood 
spoke  so  often  of  apple  wood  chunks  on  the  fire.  We 
are  burning  green  apple  wood  and  it  makes  a  bed 
of  coals  equal  to  the  best  hard  maple,  throws  out  a 
lot  of  heat,  too,  if  we  keep  the  stove  stuffed.  We 
continue  to  grub  out  apple  trees  but  will  still  have 
over  400  left. 

All  this  high  finance  talk  is  Greek  to  me.  All  I 
know  is  that  dollars  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  but, 
when  I  do  manage  to  grab  one  by  the  tail,  it  is 
worth  little  in  purchasing  power.  I  am  interested 
in  the  possible  return  of  the  silver  dollar.  Those  big 
silver  dollars  always  did  seem  like  an  awful  lot  of 
money  and  a  few  of  them  in  the  pocket  made  a  man 
feel  rich,  far  more  so  than  the  little,  green  pieces  of 
paper  which  have  such  big  wings. 

One  thing  we  fruit-growers  must  keep  in  mind  and 
that  is  that  many  people  buy  by  color  rather  than 
quality.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry  and  its  grand¬ 
daughter,  the  Newburgh,  both  turn  dark  after  pick¬ 
ing,  although  they  are  of  high  quality.  Queerly 
enough,  both  berries  when  raised  farther  north,  re¬ 
main  hard  and  red  after  picking,  but  turn  dark 
when  raised  here.  Thus  they  are  not  good  for  our 
markets.  I  note  that  the  Latham  shows  this  quality, 
too.  as  the  bushes  grow  older,  and  the  public  simply 
does  not  want  a  dark  berry.  The  King  retains  its 
bright  red  color  although  inferior  in  quality  to  either 
Cuthbert  or  Latham.  The  June  does  the  same  thing. 


I  do  not  as  yet  know  how  the  Chief  will  act  as  I  am 
fruiting  them  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  potato  men  are  sitting 
pretty  this  year,  getting  good  prices  for  the  first  time 
in  years  and  this  without  any  farm  relief  measures. 
They  should  pray  to  be  left  alone  by  government  re¬ 
lief  measures.  I  have  to  buy  my  spuds  this  year  but 
gladly  pay  the  increased  price  because  I  know  those 
men  need  it  after  years  of  discouraging  prices. 

There  is  a  great  comfort  in  knowing  that  you  have 
reached  the  bottom  because  the  road  must  lead  up¬ 
ward  from  then  on.  I  confidently  believe  that  better 
times  are  ahead  of  us  with  increased  consumption 
of  farm  produce  making  better  prices  all  around. 
Anyway,  the  Spring  is  just  ahead  so  who  could  feel 
blue  knowing  that  it  will  be  time  to  raise  another 
crop  before  long. 

The  Missus  goes  to  her  monthly  P.-T.  A.  meeting. 
We  have  our  third  teacher  for  this  term  so  they 
have  plenty  to  talk  over.  Calvin  comes  home  early, 
so  he  and  baby  tear  around.  It  is  too  muddy  for 
outside  work  so  Kenny  goes  early  to  bring  home  the 
school  children  and  sits  at  his  aunt’s  radio  for  a 
time  as  she  lives  near  the  high  school.  I  shell  a 
little  corn  for  the  chickens  and  peer  hopefully  into 
nests  while  those  lordly  hens  cackle  in  derision.  A 
pigeon  has  about  decided  to  make  its  home  in  our 
barn  so  Kenny  has  rigged  a  box  by  an  open  window. 

An  ice-cold  rain  whips  the  bare  trees 
but  the  little  heater  with  its  green  ap¬ 
ple  wood  gives  out  a  cheery  warmth.  A 
new  catalog  came  today  so  I  shall  read 
about  all  those  gorgeous  things.  Little 
things  these,  but  they  make  up  the  sum 
of  life  as  most  of  us  live  it. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


Notes  of  Early  Settlers 

I  went  into  the  west  part  of  the  town 
today  and  took  a  look  at  the  Herrick 
farms.  The  Herricks  came  from 
Dutchess  County  and  were  among  the 
first  to  settle  in  this  part  of  our  coun¬ 
ty-  Neighbors  came  in  from  Saratoga 
County  and  from  Connecticut  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  There  have  been  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  Herricks  on  some  of  those 
farms  that  have  kept  the  name.  I 
have  known  but  one  family  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  to  go  longer  than  that,  it  having 
six  in  direct  line  with  the  same  name 
until  the  present  time.  The  Herrick 
farms  have  improved  greatly,  at  least 
some  of  them.  Hard  work  and  economy, 
such  as  are  common  with  successful 
farmers  everywhere,  have  character¬ 
ized  the  successes  of  that  community. 
The  first  purchase  made  by  that  family 
has  a  deed  that  took  my  interest,  a 
copy  of  the  deed  having  recently  been 
procured  by  a  great-grandson  of  the 
original  settler.  It  is  that  deed  that 
set  me  to  writing. 

The  deed  is  strongly  written  and  of  quaint  form. 
I  will  quote  from  it,  although  the  whole  is  not  long. 

‘•Know  ye  that  I,  Thomas  Pearsoll.  merchant,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  ten  shillings  received  to  my 
full  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth  Herrick,  of  the  Nine 
Partners  of  the  County  of  Dutchess,  State  of  New 
York,  do  give  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  confirm  unto 
said  Elizabeth  Herrick,  50  acres  of  undivided  land 
in  Lot  No.  3S  in  the  Township  of  Jericho  in  the 
County  of  Tioga  and  State  of  New  York,”  etc. 

Fifty  acx-es  for  ten  shillings  is  a  rather  large  tract 
for  the  money,  even  in  1797,  when  this  deed  was 
signed.  Then  we  may  notice  Jericho,  Tioga  County ; 
for  this  is  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County.  It  is  true 
that  old  Tioga  County  included  nearly  all  of  the 
present  county  of  Chenango,  extending  as  it  did  to 
the  Unadilla  River.  But  Jericho  may  be  a  new  one 
for  up-State  New  York.  Yet  that,  too,  is  true,  for 
when  Tioga  County  was  set  up  in  1791,  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  five  towns  of  the  county.  It  included 
most  of  the  present  county  of  Chenango  east  of  the 
Chenango  River.  I  never  could  find  how  the  name 
Jericho  came  to  be  given  to  this  section,  although 
there  are  several  places  by  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  country,  one  of  them  being  in  Vermont,  and  an¬ 
other  on  Long  Island. 

But  how  came  a  Dutchess  County  man  to  own  50 
acres  or  any  other  number  in  this  section  before 
scarcely  any  settlements  had  been  made  here?  That 
is  conjecture  and  involves  some  history.  The  reader 
will  also  notice  that  the  precise  area  is  not  defined, 
and  in  further  reading  this  deed  no  boundaries  are 
given.  Fifty  acres  of  undivided  laud  in  Lot  No.  38. 
seems  quite  indefinite.  If  we  go  into  the  matter 


Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn ,  the  product  of  a  single  kernel ,  1,370  kernels.  Grown 

by  G.  M.  Twitchell,  Monmouth,  Maine. 
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Beautiful  Flowers —Prize  Vegetables  # , 

WRITE  today  for  Maule’s  big  1934  Seed  Book  FREE — 
with  all  the  leading  varieties  and  newest  early 
strains,  for  heavy  yield  and  highest  market  prices.  Giant, 
luscious,  prize-winning  vegetables,  and  finest  flowers- 
for  farm  and  garden.  Tested,  guaranteed  seeds ! 

This  helpful  book  from  the  “old  reliable”  seed  house 
shows  the  number  of  days  from  planting  to  maturity,  in- 
valuable  for  succession  plantings.  For  those  who  like 
suggestions,  we  have  marked  the  best  kinds  with  Maule  s 
good-luck  sign. 

You  can  set  a  larse  packet  of  seeds  of  the 
wonderful  new  carnation-flowered  Mari¬ 
gold,  Guinea  Gold,  entirely  free  with 
your  order — Maule's  Seed  Book  tells  how.  mui  ji  ■  ,  . 

Every  price  the  same  m 

as  last  year,  or  lower 

on  both  flower  and  f 

vegetable  seeds!  Letus  J  iV 

save  money  for  you!  .. _ 4  -J 

..  - - - j 

3  WM  HENRY  M4ULE,  698  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

/  ^  w*.  ^1  Send  me  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free  and  special  offers. 

'  "  ■  j 


-HARRIS  SCCDS* 

Grown  In  The  North 

Seeds  grown  in  the  North  produce  earlier  crops  and 
better  yields.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again.  That’s  why  so  many  successful  market  grow¬ 
ers  use  Harris’  Seeds  which  are  grown  near  the 
Canadian  border  and  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  in 
the  Northern  States. 

Especially  true  of 

Squash,  Sweet  Corn, 

Tomatoes,  Peppers, 

Melons,  Beets, 

Cucumbers,  etc. 

which  we  grow  here  on  our  own  farm  giving  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  their  earliness  and  high  quality. 

Send  Today  for  the  Free  Harris  Catalog 

profusely  illustrated  in  color — with  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  our  vegetable  and  flowers — and  buy 
your  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  direct  from  our 
seed  farm  at  growers’  prices. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Grow¬ 
ers’  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  R.F.D.29,Coldwater,N.Y.>|' 

1934  CATALOGUE  HOW  APCldlJ 


Buy  Now — Save  Money! 
Special  January  low 
prices!  (Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  without  notice.)  We  of¬ 
fer  biggest  discounts  of  the 
year.  While  present  stock  lasts 
(we  hope  till  end  of  January) 
you  can  secure  wonderful  1934 
Silo  Bargains.  Write  NOW — 
Don’t  Delay. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pullinsr  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low ’  Pnces 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


Lespedeza’s  wonderful  soil-building  Legumes.  Sericea, 
Korean,  Harbin,  etc.  State  tested.  Hi-hest  quality. 
Sericea  is  a  perennial  coming  from  roots  year  al  ter  year, 
similar  to  alfalfa.  Further  description  and  Frices. 
Write  —PURITY  SEED  FARMS  Fulton,  Ivy. 


IMPROVED  HARBIN  LESPEDEZA 

(Larger,  more  erect  growth,  deeper  rootsl  oz..  S2.50 
Orig  Harbin  strain  No.  65SsO,  oz..  SI. 00;  lb..  SI 2.00 
S.  C.  FORDHAM,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harbin  Lespedeza 

snake  some  money. 


Small  amount  high  quality 
seed.  Northern  Strain,  it’s  a 
coming  crop  and  a  chance  to 

Henry  Russell,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


Trial  packet  Extra  Early  Golden  Sweet  Corn. 
F  IxiltlL  Rare.  Unusual  Improved  Vegetableand  Flower 
Seeds;  Plants,  Bulbs.  GLADIACHE  GARDENS,  Sharon,  Mass. 


Early  Crops !  Better  Prices! 
BIG6ER  PROFITS! 

with 

WEBBER’S 

Superior 

HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine  with 
Hardwood  Cross  Bar. 

Before  You  Buy  .  .  .  WRITE  for 
WEBBER’S  New  Low  “DELIVERED”  PRICES ! 

Write  for  " Hot  Bed  Sash  Booklet”  No.  5 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


EARLIER 


TOMATOES 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before. 

llundrede  of  market  gardeners  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  profits  by  planting  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  2  weeks  to  a  month 
ahead  of  usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like  the 
other  fellow’s.  Beat  him  to  it  by  having 
fresh  vegetables  weeks  earlier.  Tender 
seeds,  fully  protected,  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly.  Write  lor  complete  booklet  on 
B-B  Forcers  -sizes  and  prices.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  by  the  hundreds. 
Address  Dept.  R. 

BALL-BIDDLE  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  trv  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Bed.  Mammoth,  Alsilie,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

33?  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

PORTABLE 
SAW  MILLS 


4  sizes; also  gang  edgers, 
trimmers,  shingle  and 
lath  machines,  planers 
and  matchers,  wood¬ 
working  machinery,  solid 
and  inserted  circular  saws.  Write  us  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  we  will  send  you  literature  and  prices. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  St,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


further  it  is  found  that  Lot  No.  38  is  one 
of  many  mile  square  tracts  in  this  vicini¬ 
ty  that  the  State  allotted  to  “Vermont 
Sufferers”  back  in  17S6.  The  area  was 
divided  into  100  lots,  but  not  quite  all  of 
it  was  definitely  assigned  to  particular 
“Vermont  Sufferers.”  Those  “Sufferers” 
were  people  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  lands,  and  had  suffered  in  various 
ways  in  the  trouble  between  Vermont  and 
New  York  before  Vermont  became  a 
State,  and  New  York  claimed  the  terri¬ 
tory  as  her'  own  as  far  as  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Hirer.  In  1786,  the  area  was  part 
of  Clinton,  Montgomery  County,  for  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  then  a  “whale  of  a  county.” 
This  lot.  was.  allotted  to  Joseph  IV ells 
and  Asa  Parker,  the  former  to  have  360 
acres  and  the  latter  280,  but  no  division 
was  made  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  either 
of  the  men  ever  came  to  make  a  claim. 
Just  how  one  or  the  other  of  these  men 
conveyed  a  title  to  Pearsoll  of  Dutchess 
County  does  not  appear.  Possibly  some¬ 
thing  might  he  found  in  the  records  of 
that  county  respecting  it.  However,  the 
Herricks  held  the  land  and  I  doubt  if  the 
title  has  ever  been  questioned. 

But  the  location  of  the  Nine  Partners 
tract  in  Dutchess  County  where  Eliza¬ 
beth  Herrick  resided  before  coming  to 
Jericho  can  be  determined.  There  were 
two  tracts,  1  am  told,  the  Little  Nine 
Partners  and  the  Great  Nine  Partners, 
but  I  will  let  Dutchess  County  folks 
figure  that  out.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  took  sometimes  nine  or  more  part¬ 
ners  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
State  such  as  was  sometimes  desired.  Not 
infrequently  the  whole  tract  soon  became 
the  property  of  one  man,  but  the  partners 
acted  a  part  to  evade  some  law  relative 
to  selling  one  man  too  large  a  tract.  They 
had  law  evaders  years  ago  as  well  as  in 
Wall  Street  now.  If  I  mistake  not  the 
great  hardenburgh  Patent  was  obtained  in 
that  way.  L. 


History  of  the  Everbearing 
Strawberry 

In  1006  Samuel  Cooper,  of  Delevan,  N. 
Y.,  found  the  original  American  ever- 
bearing  strawberry.  The  plant  came  from 
a  sport  of  the  old  Bismarck,  a  standard 
variety.  It  was  from  this  plant  that  all 
other  American  grown  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties  have  come — named  Pan-American. 

The  writer  purchased  from  Mr.  Cooper 
the  first  of  these  plants  ever  sold,  paying 
$10  per  dozen  for  30  dozen  plants  in  the 
Fall  of  1908. 

Mr.  Cooper  kept  on  breeding  by  making 
various  crosses,  and  brought  out  a  good 
many  seedlings,  among  them  Productive, 
Superb,  Peerless,  Advance,  Onward  and 
several  more.  At  one  time  Mr.  Cooper 
sent  to  the  writer  more  than  a  thousand 
of  these  seedling  plants.  Among  them  I 
selected  the  Lucky  Boy,  which  was  possi¬ 
bly  the  best  of  the  Cooper  strain  of  ever- 
hearing  plants.  But  like  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  originated  by  Mr.  Cooper  they  seemed 
to  run  out  soon  as  everbearers. 

Harlow  Itockhill,  of  Iowa,  originated 
the  first  real  everbearing  strawberry.  If 
I  remember  rightly  this  variety  Progres¬ 
sive  was  a  scientific  cross  between  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap  and  Pan-American.  Pro¬ 
gressive  has  always  held  up  as  a  progres¬ 
sive  fruiter,  while  the  fruit  is  of  very 
good  quality  it  is  very  small,  and  does 
not  stand  shipping  well.  Mr.  Iioekhill, 
kept  on  his  work  by  bringing  out  later 
the  Amerieus,  and  Francis.  While  these 
were  of  very  fine  quality  they  were  not 
strong  and  hardy  growers  and  soon  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Lucky  Strike  came  about  from  a  sport 
from  the  Progressive,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  best  find  of  any  everbearing  variety 
up  to  its  time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it 
holds  yet  in  front  rank  with  any  of  the 
newer  creations.  This  variety  was  origi¬ 
nated  or  found  by  the  writer  and  is  still 
being  largely  planted.  Next  came  the 
Mastodon,  originated  by  Mr.  Yoelir,  of 
Indiana,  which  has  probably  become  the 
best-known  everbearing  variety  to  date._ 

Now  the  writer  has  under  test  over  25 
distinct  varieties  of  everbearers.  Some 
show  very  promising,  one  particular  Ohio 
seedling  has  surpassed  any  variety  1  have 
yet  seen.  Berri-Supreme  is  a  late  intro¬ 
duction  ;  Aldrich  a  late  introduction  from 
Connecticut.  Both  are  fair  in  quality, 
but  ordinarily  productive.  Gem,  a  new 
introduction,  is  probably  of  short  life,  as 
it  is  not  particularly  hardy.  Of  course 
I  have  not  mentioned  every  variety  that 
has  been  put  on  the  market,  not  even 
all  I  have  under  test.  While  most  of  the 
introductions  have  been  failures  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  has  put  “pep”  in  the  strawberry 
game.  Lots  of  folks  have  planted  them 
expecting  to  get  rich  over  night  by  the 
over-drawn  reports  as  well  as  truthful  re¬ 
ports  from  favored  spots.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  spend  much  of  my  life  with 
strawberries,  and  nothing  I  ever  did  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  these  everbearers.  I  have  even 
found  them  very  profitable  at  times.  In 
1928  1  harvested  from  a  crop  of  Lucky 
Strike  and  Mastodon  a  wonderful  crop  of 
berries,  that  netted  nearly  $1,000  per 
acre.  I  have  had  some  crops  that  were 
almost  an  entire  failure  when  the  season 
was  not  right  for  the  Fall  crop.  But 
never  have  1  failed  to  produce  a  good 
Spring  crop  from  most  of  the  everbearing 
varieties  that  I  have  tested. 

I  have  found  Lucky  Strike  and  Masto¬ 
don  to  produce  just  about  as  good  paying 
I  crop  of  berries  in  the  Spring  at  the  usual 
time  as  most  any  other  standard  varieties. 
And  whatever  fruit  I  have  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  Fall  I  have  felt  was 
“velvet,”  as  they  cost  no  more  to  grow 
than  other  varieties. 


However  most  of  the  failures  in  the 
everbearing  strawberries  have  come  about 
through  allowing  the  plants  to  make  a 
matted  row.  This  practice  is  all  wrong. 
You  cannot  grow  a  wide  matted  row  of 
plants  and  expect  a  big  crop  of  berries  the 
first  year.  My  plan  is  to  allow  only  a 
few  plants  to  make,  not  over  six  plants 
to  every  mother  plant  set.  And  my  best 
yields  have  come  from  beds  where  I  cut 
off  every  runner  and  allowed  the  one  sin¬ 
gle  mother  plant  to  grow  and  fruit.  I 
recommend  planting  a  double  row,  setting 
plants  12  inches  apart  each  way  down  the 
row,  then  leave  a  three-foot  space  and  set 
two  more  double  rows.  It  requires  about 
16,000  plants  to  set  an  acre  this  style. 
Nothing  but.  the  plants  set  are  allowed 
to  grow  and  if  the  season  is  right  from 
8.000  to  16,000  quarts  of  berries  per  acre 
may  be  expected  under  this  style  planting. 

After  the  June  crop  is  off  the  second 
year  we  allow  the  mother  plants  to  make 
a  few  new  plants,  digging  out  some  of 
the  old  stools  that  do  not  look  healthy. 
In  this  way  we  have  a  renewed  bed  for 
a  third  crop.  After  the  following  Spring 
crop  is  off  which  is  really  four  crops  in 
two  years  we  plow  up  the  beds  and  plant 
to  other  crops.  e.  w.  townsend,  si:. 

Maryland. 


Mothballs  for  Rosebugs 

Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  the 
plan  of  exposing  moth  balls  in  screen 
cloth  containers  for  the  prevention  of 
rosebug  attacks?  This  preventive  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  patient  of 
mine  who  saw  it  recommended  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  Knowing  that  your  read¬ 
ers  have  experimented  in  many  ways,  I 
thought  I  might  get  some  information 
through  them.  Unless  I  get  reports  of 
absolute  failure,  I  shall  try  the  plan 
about  my  roses  and  grapes  the  coming 
season.  When  1  heard  it  last  year  it  was 
too  late,  although  it  seems  I  must  have 
picked  several  thousand  bugs  by  hand. 

Massachusetts.  m.  r.  sharpe. 


Insects  Attacking  Roses 

riant  Lice. — The  small  green  lice  some¬ 
times  crowd  on  the  tender  foliage  and 
tips  of  the  shoots.  These  are  controlled 
by  tobacco,  to  which  whale-oil  soap 
should  be  added  for  best  results.  The 
following  is  a  standard  mixture:  To  five 
gallons  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Black- 
leaf  40,  and  714  ounces  of  whale-oil  or 
fish-oil  soap.  Use  freely  as  a  spray. 

Thrips. — This  is  a  small  light-colored 
insect  which  attacks  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  sucking  the  juice  so  that  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  die.  Use  the  to¬ 
bacco  soap  spray  directing  hard  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Slugs  and  Leaf-rollers. — Powdered  hel¬ 
lebore,  two  tablespoons  in  a  bucket  of 
boiling  water,  cooled  before  using,  is  a 
good  spray  for  the  chewing  insects.  It  is, 
however,  hard  to  reach  the  leaf-roller,  as 
it  is  inside  the  curled  leaf,  and  thus  hard 
to  reach  with  the  spray.  Crushing  it  in 
the  leaf,  whenever  seen,  is  certain. 

Bose  Bugs. — We  should  like  to  give  a 
sure  method  of  killing  the  rose  bug  or 
chafer,  but  the  arsenical  spray  with 
syrup,  used  in  vineyards  to  protect  grape 
flowers,  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  a  rose 
garden,  and  we  can  suggest  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  hand  picking,  dropping  the  bee¬ 
tles  in  a  can  of  kerosene.  Destruction 
of  weeds  will  gradually  eliminate  this 
pest;  vacant  lots  full  of  daisies,  golden- 
rod  and  other  host  plants  continue  it. 
where  there  are  sandy  fields  in  which  it 
may  breed.  It  is  an  ugly  and  disagree¬ 
able  pest,  and  especially  objectionable  on 
a  farm  because  it  is  poisonous  to  young 
poultry. 


Practical  Ice  Houses 

Where  natural  ice  may  be  harvested 
economically  and  easily,  farmers  in  lo¬ 
cating  ice  houses  and  ice  pits  can  often 
take  advantage  of  hills,  trees  or  buildings 
which  afford  protection  against  hot  winds 
and  direct  sunlight  and  thus  reduce  melt¬ 
ing  losses,  says  John  T.  Bowen  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  U. 
8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  facili¬ 
tate  drainage  the  ground  should  be  porous 
and  slope  from  the  building.  On  a  dairy 
farm,  a  vestibule  and  cooling  room  are 
desirable  features  of  the  ice  house,  which 
should  be  convenient  to  the  dairy  house. 
On  a  general  farm,  the  ice  house  should 
be  convenient  to  the  residence. 

In  Farmers  Bulletin  1078,  “Harvesting 
and  Storing  Ice  on  the  Farm,”  recently 
revised  and  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment,  Bowen  offers  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  plans  for  various  types  of  ice 
houses,  and  instructions  for  building  ice 
pits  and  ice  chests.  He  also  tells  about 
methods  of  cutting  and  packing  ice  in 
houses  and  pits  to  avoid  unnecessary 
melting.  The  revised  bulletin  is  on  sale 
by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  five  cents  a  copy. 
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Care  of  House  Plants 

In  order  that  we  may  cultivate  plants 
intelligently  and  maintain  them  in  a 
state  of  health  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  structure,  and 
more  particularly  of  their  life  processes. 

Most  of  us  know  in  more  or  less  detail 
how  the  living  plant  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  absorbs  from  the  soil  water 
which  contains  many  of  the  elements  nec¬ 
essary  for  growth ;  we  know  that  these 
elements  are  taken  up  to  the  leaves  and 
other  green  parts  of  the  plant,  and  that 
together  with  carhon  dioxide  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  they  are  there  con¬ 
verted  under  the  influence  of  light  into 
actual  organic  foods  by  a  process  known 
as  photosynthesis;  we  know  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  water  is  given  off  by  the  steins  and 
leaves  through  tiny  xiores  known  as 
stomata  and  that  this  process  of  “breath¬ 
ing  out'’  water  vapor  is  termed  trans¬ 
piration.  We  also  know  that  plants 
respire  in  the  same  way  as  do  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  by  taking  in  through 

the  stomata  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbon 
dioxide,  and  that  in  order  that  these  va¬ 
rious  vital  functions  may  take  place  in 
an  orderly  manner  it  is  essential  that 
suitable  environmental  conditions  of  soil, 
atmosphere,  temperature  and  light  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Of  great  importance  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  is  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  transpira¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  of  photosynthesis  or 
assimilation  of  food  materials. 

Absorption  of  water  by  the  root  system 
can  only  take  place  satisfactorily  when  : 

1.  — Sufficient  water  is  present  in  the  soil. 

2.  — The  soil  is  sufficiently  warm.  3. — 
Air  is  present  in  the  soil.  (Bog  and 
aquatic  plants  are  so  adapted  that  this 
requirement  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.) 

The  soil  water  (a  dilute  solution  of 
various  salts)  is  absorbed  by  the  very 
fine  root-hairs  which  occur  in  greatest 
abundance  immediately  behind  the  grow¬ 
ing-points  of  the  roots. 

Transpiration  of  water  from  the  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  the  plant  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  following  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions : 

1.  — Light;  comparatively  little  trans¬ 
piration  takes  place  in  darkness.  In  dif¬ 
fused  light  there  is  a  slight  increase  and 
in  bright  sunlight  transpiration  takes 
place  at  a  greatly  increased  rate. 

2.  — Relative  humidity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  as  the  air  approaches  saturation 
point  transpiration  is  checked,  while  a 
dry  atmosphere  causes  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  transpiration. 

3.  — Temperature;  rate  of  transpiration 
increases  with  rise  in  temperature  within 
certain  limits. 

4.  — Circulation  of  air ;  when  the  air  is 
quite  still  moisture  given  off  through  the 
stomata  remains  close  by,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  transpiration  is  checked  to  some 
extent.  If.  however,  the  air  is  in  rapid 
movement  the  moisture  given  off  is  quick¬ 
ly  carried  away  and  the  rate  of  transpira¬ 
tion  increased. 

The  relation  between  the  rates  of 
absorption  and  transpiration  of  water  by 
the  plant  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
grower,  for  if  more  moisture  is  given  off 
by  transpiration  than  is  absorbed  the 
plant  “wilts”  and  eventually  dies.  Much 
of  our  garden  practice  is  based  upon  an 
acceptance  of  this  necessity  for  maintain¬ 
ing  environmental  conditions  such  as  will 
favor  the  existence  of  a  normal  balance 
between  the  rates  of  absorption  and 
transpiration,  and  in  this  connection  we 
must  remember  that  average  house  con¬ 
ditions  favor  excessive  transpiration. 

Photosynthesis  takes  place  in  the  green 
parts  of  the  plan  when  :  1. — Carbon  diox¬ 
ide  is  present.  2. — Sufficient  moisture  to 
keep  the  plant  at  all  times  in  turgid  con¬ 
dition.  3. — Temperature  is  favorable.  4. 
— Light  is  of  sufficient  intensity. 

Having  in  mind,  then,  the  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  which  affect  the  vital  processes 
of  plants  we  can  plan  our  routine  care  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  work  in  harmony 
rather  than  at  variance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  living  organism.  First  let 
us  consider  the  important  matter  of  wa¬ 
tering,  a  routine  task  which  really  de¬ 
mands  fine  judgment  and  is  impossible  to 
teach  by  rule  of  thumb.  Unless  the  plant 
is  in  a  quite  dormant  stage  (Amaryllis) 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  be  kept  moist 
at  all  times,  even  cacti  and  succulents  re¬ 
quire  a  reasonable  supply  of  moisture  if 
they  are  to  thrive. 

If,  when  the  pot  is  rapped  sharply 
with  the  knuckles  or  with  a  small  wooden 
hammer  a  dull,  heavy  sound  results  the 
soil  in  the  pot  is  moist,  if  a  clear  ring¬ 
ing  sound  is  given  out  the  soil  is  too 
dry  for  a  growing  plant.  Rub  a  little 
of  the  surface  soil  between  the  fingers, 
if  powdery  it  is  dry,  if  sticky  and  soapy 
it  is  sufficiently  wet. 

Whether  or  not  a  plant  will  require 
large  amounts  of  water  depends  upon  a 
number  of  conditions  such  as  light,  tem¬ 
perature,  activity  of  growth,  etc.,  but  a 
general  rule  may  be  stated  that  the 
amount  of  water  required  by  plants  under 
similar  environmental  conditions  will  in¬ 
crease  as  the  amount  of  leaf-surface  in¬ 
creases  in  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  ball. 
Thus  plants  with  a  small  leaf,  surface 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  ball  of  soil, 
sueli  as  cacti,  bulbous  subjects  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  or  when  going  to 
rest,  plants  which  have  beeu  partly  de¬ 
foliated  either  by  pruning  or  by  attacks 
of  insects  or  disease,  and  newly  potted 
plants,  will  need  relatively  smaller  sup¬ 
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A  special  “get-acquainted”  offer  to  invite  you  to  learn  the  quality  of 
Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds — the  best  that  grow.  We  offer  you  one 
full-size  packet  each  of  any  THREE  vegetables  or  flowers  listed  below 
(value  30c)  for  only  10c  postpaid. 

Take  Your  Choice  from  This  List  of 
Burpee’s  Famous  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 


plies  of  moisture  than  plants  which  are 
pot-bound  or  which  have  a  comparatively 
large  leaf-surface,  as  healthy  plants  of 
Cinerarias  or  certain  Begonias. 

1.  — Always  give  sufficient  to  saturate 
ball  thoroughly. 

2.  — Avoid  overwatering  and  consequent 
stagnation ;  lack  of  air  in  the  soil  in¬ 
terferes  with  absorption. 

3.  — Water  at  temperature  of  room; 
cold  water  reduces  absorption,  and  checks 
growth  activity. 

4.  — Water  early  in  day;  transpiration 
and  absorption  almost  cease  at  night. 

Atmosphere  humidity  can  be  increased 
by  placing  _  the  pots,  in  shallow  metal 
trays  containing  moist  sand,  gravel  or 
moss;  by  the  use  of  humidifiers  or  by 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  Wardian  case. 

As  an  alternative  to  attempting  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  at  a  suitable  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity  we  may  select  plants 
which  by.  nature  are  provided  with  spe¬ 
cial  devices  to  reduce  transpiration 
(Xerophytes).  These  devices  include: 

1.  — Reduction  of  leaf  surface  (cacti). 

2.  — Waxy  covering  to  the  leaves  (many 
succulents  as  Eeheverias  and  Kleinias). 

3.  — Hard  leathery  leaves  (Pandanus, 
palm).  4. — Hairy  leaves  (South  African 
violet).  Other  signs  of  xerophitism  are 
succulent,  fleshy  leaves  such  as  are  found 
in  Sedum.  All  Xerophytes  of  the  suc¬ 
culent-leaved  type  must  be  provided  with 
an  extremely  porous  and  well-drained 
soil.  They  require  a  sufficient  supply  to 
maintain  the  soil  always  in  a  pleasantly 
moist  condition.  It  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  dust-dry. 

Drafts  result  in  a  great  increase  in 
transpiration,  and  are  to  be  avoided.  For 
this  reason  it  is  extremely  harmful  to 
stand  plants  in  fireplaces  having  an  open 
flue. 

The  temperature  in  which  plants  are 
grown  should  be  maintained  fairly  steady. 
At  night  remove  plants  from  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  window  glass,  or  insert  a  sheet 
or  two  of  stout  paper  between  the  plants 
and  the  glass. 

Accumulated  dust  and  dirt  block  the 
stomata  and  also  interfere  with  the  light 
the  leaf  receives.  Leaves  should  be 
sponged  with  soapy  water  containing  a 
little  insecticide  every  two  weeks.  Al¬ 
though  usually  Xerophytes  are  thus  ap¬ 
parently  adapted  for  house  plant  cultiva¬ 
tion  very  few  hairy-leaved  plants  are 
really  suitable,  because  they  so  easily 
collect  dust  and  dirt  and  are  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  clean  effectively. 

Plants  should  only  be  given  fertilizer 
when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
and  they  are  in  an  actively  growing  con¬ 
dition.  A  weak  solution  of  any  good  pro¬ 
prietary  fertilizer  given  every  10  days  or 
two  weeks  will  prove  helpful. 

Normally,  repotting  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  at  the  commencement  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  successive  moves  may  be 
needed  later  if  the  receptacle  becomes 
well  filled  with  roots.  Never  give  a  pot 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the 
one  previously  occupied  by  the  plant,  and 
always  place  sufficient  crocks  or  coarse 
cinders  in  the  bottom  to  insure  drainage. 
See  that  the  ball  is  moist  throughout  be¬ 
fore  potting,  and  water  very  thoroughly 
afterwards.  A  plant  in  unsuitable  soil 
and  obviously  unhappy  may  be  carefully 
repotted  at  any  time  provided  it  is  placed 
in  a  clean  pot  only  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  root  mass,  and  a  rather 
sandy  soil  is  used. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinth 

This  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant  is 
certainly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs,  and  its  color  is  of  such  a  rich 
blue  that  it  is  always  extremely  appre¬ 
ciated,  being  one  of  the  first  flowers  of 
Spring.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  only 
wants  to  be  left  alone  and  it  will  surprise 
the  owner  with  a  wealth  of  its  bright 
blue  flowers.  There  are  many  place  where 
it  has  been  undisturbed  for  years,  even  in 
heavy  sod,  and  yet  it  thrives  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom,  and  is  always  a  welcome 
harbinger  of  Spring.  When  dry  bulbs 
are  planted  these  are  usually  set  out  in 
the  Fall,  but  if  any  good-sized  clumps 
can  be  had  they  can  easily  be  moved 
(soil  and  all)  almost  any  desired  time. 
Grape  hyacinths  are  natives  of  Europe, 
and  have  been  grown  there  for  centuries, 
and  there  are  several  varieties,  but  those 
mostly  grown  are  the  white  and  the  blue. 
The  flowers  grow  on  stalks  about  the 
size  and  height  of  lily  of  the  valley,  but 
the  flowers  themselves  are  globular  in¬ 
stead  of  bell-shaped,  and  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  little  porcelain  globes 
on  raceme  stalks  of  rich  green.  There  is 
a  slight  and  pleasant  fragrance  to  the 
flowers  and  the  plants  are  particularly 
attractive  if  grown  in  masses  or  clumps. 
After  once  established  they  are  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  grower  as  they  never  seem  to 
be  subject  to  disease  or  insects  of  any 
kind.  A  moist  soil,  however,  will  give 
larger  flowers  than  those  in  dry  locations. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Red  Giant  Radish 

Red  Ball  Beet 

Netted  Gem  Muskmelon 

Goldinhart  Carrot 

Wayahead  Lettuce 

Marglobe  Tomato 

Fordhook  Famous  Cucumber 

Golden  Summer  Crookneck  Squash 

Purple-Top  White  Globe  Turnip 

Sunnybrook  Pepper 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias 

Fordhook  Favorite  Asters 

Giant  Snapdragons 

Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas 

Bedding  Petunias 

Annual  Larkspur 

Sweet  Alyssum 

Double  Calendulas 

Dwarf  French  Double  Marigolds 

Fordhook  Finest  Phlox 

All  are  mixed  colors  excevt  Alyssum 


-v  reguiai  iuc  pacKet  eacn  or  any  three  of  these  vegetables  or  flowers  (value 
30c )  for  only  10c  postpaid.  Selection  may  be  made  only  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Not  more  than  three  packets  to  any  one  customer.  Write  us  your  choice 
on  the  coupon  below. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
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FREE! 

Every  vegetable  and  flower  worth 
growing  is  described  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book — all  the  old 
favorites  and  standard  varieties, 
and  all  the  best  of  the  new  things, 
too.  Hundreds  of  illustrations, 
many  in  natural  colors.  Packed 
with  growing  information  that 
will  save  you  time  and  money  and 
assure  success.  Over  a  million 
gardeners  every  year  use  Burpee's 
Garden  Book  as  a  guide  in  select¬ 
ing,  buying,  and  planting  the  best 
seeds.  “Your  catalog  is  a  gem,” 
wrote  Luther  Burbank. 

The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow 

All  Burpee  Seeds  are  tested  for  purity  and  vitality  in  Burpee's  own  proving 
gardens  on  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms.  That  is  why  we  guarantee  them  and 
agree  to  refund  the  full  purchase  price  if  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
59  years  of  experience  are  back  of  Burpee's  Seeds  and  Burpee  Service. 

Burpee’s  Guar  anteed  Seeds 
At  Last  Year’s  Low  Prices 

Every  variety  of  seed  in  this  catalog  is  offered  at  last  year's  low  price — or 
lower.  We  have  raised  wages  and  shortened  working  hours — but  we  have 
NOT  increased  the  price  of  any  variety  of  seed  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
even  reduced  prices.  Nowhere  can  you  buy  such  high  quality  seeds  for  less 
money.  Nowhere  can  you  buy  better  seeds  at  any  price.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are 
highest  quality,  tested,  and  guaranteed.  Burpee's  prices  are  the  lowest  at 
which  good  seeds  can  be  bought. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

100  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  A  } 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today  \  |Icrrry 

I - - - - - 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  100  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

□  I  inclose  10c  for  3  full-sized  packets  of  Burpee’s  Seeds  selected  from 


the  list  above  (value  30c).  Send  me. 


□  Send  me  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Parents  May  Teach  Children  at 
Home.  —  A  two-year  feud  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  .J.  Smart  of  Brewster 
Road,  Vineland,  X.  .7..  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  settled  Jan.  10  when  a 
committee  from  the  board, fafter  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  agreed  to  permit  two  of  the 
Smart  children  who  are  of  school  age,  to 
continue  their  studies  at  home.  The  par¬ 
ents  had  defied  the  board  and  insisted  on 
home  education  for  their  children.  The 
school  board,  headed  by  Arthur  J.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  president,  visited  the  Smarts’ 
home  and  learned  that  the  children,  Ar¬ 
thur  Melville,  11  years  old,  and  Elizabeth 
Leslie,  9,  were  enrolled  in  the  National 
League  of  Mother-Teachers,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Miss  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  a 
graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The 
board’s  committee  found  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  as  far  as,  if  not  further  ad¬ 
vanced  educationally,  than  school  pupils 
of  their  age,  and  established  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  precedent  by  permitting  the 
youngsters  to  continue  under  the  corre¬ 
spondence  course.  Two  years  ago  the 
Smarts  gained  prominence  when  they  con¬ 
tended  they  were  disciples  of  the  Win- 
netka  System  of  education,  and  would  in¬ 
struct  their  children  themselves.  When 
they  defied  the  school  board,  they  were 
ordered  to  return  their  children  to  school 
after  Mr.  Smart  and  his  wife  received 
an  examination  in  court  by  Judge  F.  A. 
Stanger  Jr.  at  Bridgeton. 

Lessened  Pension  Disbursements. — 
Nearly  half  of  the  veterans  receiving 
pensions  last  March  have  been  dropped  as 
the  result  of  economy  legislation  passed 
last  Spring.  Frank  T.  Hines,  veterans’ 
administrator,  said  Jan.  10  that  the  pen¬ 
sioned  veterans  were  1,016,561  and  that 
on  Nov.  30  the  number  had  been  reduced 
to  514,784.  In  the  same  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pensioned  dependens  of  deceased 
veterans  dropped  from  279,926  to  265,528. 
The  pension  disbursement  total  for 
March,  1933,  was  844,017.151  and  the 
total  for  last  November  was  $24,393,346. 
Hospitalization  on  March  31  was  being 
given  to  42,823  veterans,  of  whom  27,892 
were  non-service  connected  cases.  The 
total  on  Nov.  30  was  34,738,  and  of  these 
22,1S2  had  disabilities  with  no  service 
connection.  Those  receiving  dominciliary 
or  institutional  care  on  March  31  num¬ 
bered  20,544,  and  11,339  on  Nov.  30. 

Air  Flight  to  Hawaiian  Islands. — 
Six  United  States  Navy  planes  successful¬ 
ly  completed  a  record  formation  flight 
from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor  Jan. 
11.  24  hours  and  56  minutes  after  the 
2,400-mile  flight  had  begun.  Commander 
McGinnis  indicated  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  flight  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  flying  any  number  of 
squadrons  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  He 
declined  to  be  quoted  directly  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  value  of  the  trip,  preferring  that 
such  a  question  be  put  to  his  superior  of¬ 
ficer,  Real  Admiral  W.  E.  Johnson. 

Ephrata  Cloisters  in  Receiver’s 
Hands. — The  historic  Ephrata  Cloisters 
passed  into  the  receivership  Jan.  11  of 
Dr.  John  F.  Mentzer  of  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Two  groups  of  persons  which  had  been 
negotiating  for  control  of  the  Cloisters 
under  the  name  of  trustees  were  removed 
by  the  Dauphin  County  Court.  The  Eph¬ 
rata  physician  for  years  has  maintained 
an  active  interest  in  the  shrine,  where 
Washington’s  wounded  soldiers  were 
nursed  during  the  Revolution.  Dissolu¬ 
tion  proceedings  were  started  by  the 
State,  which,  it  had  been  reported, 
wanted  to  make  a  State  park  of  the  Clois¬ 
ters,  where  members  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  assembled  under  a  State  grant 
in  1725.  In  its  dissolution  proceedings 
the  State  stressed  dwindling  membership, 
unobservance  of  religious  rites  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  corporate  require¬ 
ments  of  the  charter. 

Rock  Slide  Casualty.  —  Five  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  rock  sent  roaring  down  the 
face  of  Short  Cove  Mountain  by  a  dyna¬ 
mite  blast  which  had  exploded  prema¬ 
turely  crushed  two  men  to  death  at 
Haverstraw,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  at  the  quarry 
of  the  New  York  Trap  Rock  Company. 
Greer  Tomlins,  plant  superintendent,  and 
two  other  workmen,  who  escaped  the 
plunge  down  the  quarry-side,  were  hurled 
backward  by  the  concussion.  Fire  shoot¬ 
ing  from  the  drill-holes  into  which  the  dy¬ 
namite  had  been  poured  ignited  their 
clothing  and  burned  their  faces.  The 
four  workmen  and  Tomlins  were  standing 
at  the  rim  of  the  quarry,  several  hundred 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Dynamite  had 
been  placed  in  three  holes  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  160  feet  deep.  The  deto¬ 
nating  apparatus  was  being  attached 
when  the  explosion  suddenly  rocked  the 
ground  under  the  feet  of  the  blasting 
crew.  A  gigantic  slice  of  the  cliff 
cracked  away,  careened  and  crashed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  carrying  with 
it  William  Seunda,  50  years  old,  of 
Tompkins  Cove,  and  Joseph  Cantido,  42, 
of  Haverstraw. 

Drive  Against  Poultry  Racketeers. 
— A  committee  representing  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  visited 
Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  and  his 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan  Jr.,  Jan.  12,  and  pledged 
the  organization’s  co-operation  in  the 
drive  against  racketeers,  particularly  in 
the  live  poultry  industry.  Included  in 
the  pledge  was  the  promise  to  supply 
evidence  and  to  present  witnesses  in  con¬ 
crete  cases  of  racketeering.  Preliminary 
plans  to  drive  an  entering  wedge  against 
the  live  poultry  rackets  were  agreed  on. 


These  were  kept  secret  to  preclude  a 
warning  to  racketeers  in  advance  of  the 
drive.  Olcott  F.  King,  Connecticut  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  leader  of  the 
delegation,  offered  to  furnish  evidence. 
Members  of  the  eommitte  outlined  the  de¬ 
tails  of  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the 
rackets,  while  the  Mayor  asked  questions. 
Alben  E.  Jones,  director  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  informed 
the  Mayor  that  New  Jersey  poultrymen 
virtually  had  given  up  the  New  York 
City  market  because  of  racketeering,  and 
were  diverting  their  produce  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Burning  Grass  Seed. — Approximately 
200.000  bushels  of  inferior  Blue  grass 
seed  will  be  burned  at  Paris,  Ky.,  under 
an  agreement  between  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  Seed  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  measure  was  adopted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  valuation  of  better  grades  of 
seed.  The  seed  to  be  destroyed  is  a  part 
of  the  unsold  portions  of  the  crops  of  the 
last  three  years  and  kept  in  storage  there 
by  the  pool. 

Real  Estate  Swindle  Causes  In¬ 
dictment. — Charles  H.  Brown.  68  years 
old,  who  in  1931  impoverished  throe  elder¬ 
ly  sisters,  one  now  dead,  through  the  theft 
of  $38,116,  after  two  other  swindlers  had 
defrauded  them  of  $12,500  in  bogus  real 
estate  transactions,  was  sent  to  Sing 
Sing  .Tan.  16  by  Judge  Corrigan  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions,  New  York,  for  a  term  of 
from  three  to  six  years.  Brown  served 
five  years  in  the  penitentiary  in  Tennes¬ 
see  about  13  years  ago  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representations.  In  1925 
he  served  a  30-day  term  in  the  workhouse 
here  for  defrauding  a  hotel  of  a  board  bill. 
Brown,  kindly  in  appearance,  conducted 
several  real  estate  corporations  at  110 
TV.  34th  St.,  when,  in  January,  1931,  he 
sent  a  decoy  to  the  three  Elliott  sisters, 
who  induced  them  to  become  contestants 
in  a  pretended  free  lottery  for  real  estate 
lots  on  Long  Island.  Later  Brown  in¬ 
formed  Miss  Mary  she  had  won  a  lot  and 
a  few  days  later  accompanied  her  to  Mas- 
sapequa,  L.  I.,  where  he  showed  her  a 
valuable  lot  he  said  she  had  won.  In  a 
month  Brown  obtained  $10,500  from  Miss 
Elliott  and  her  sister,  Letitia.  Several 
months  before  two  other  swindlers  had 
persuaded  her  to  part  with  $12,500  of  her 
life’s  savings  as  “commission.”  They  pre¬ 
tended  they  had  sold  to  her  lots  on  Long 
Island  they  had  valued  at  $100,000. 


The  Hunting  Nuisance  in 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rockland 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1933, 
the  matter  of  the  hunting  nuisance  as  it 
exists  in  this  section  was  quite  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  the  organization  went  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Grange  and  any  other  com¬ 
mittees  or  organizations  to  get  some  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  that  will  make  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  the  farmer  to  post  his  property 
against  hunters  and  other  trespassers, 
and  make  the  hunter  or  any  other  ma¬ 
rauder  a  trespasser  when  on  the  property 
of  another  unless  he  has  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  interested 
groups  in  our  county  and  to  our  legisla¬ 
tive  representatives  at  Albany,  and  are 
now  getting  under  way  to  do  active  work, 
looking  towards  making  the  farmer- — the 
most  taxed,  relatively,  of  any  class  of 
citizens — somewhat  more  the  actual  pos¬ 
sessor  of  his  farm. 

Our  assessments  for  tax  purposes  are 
grossly  unfair  here  and  without  doubt  are 
in  other  places.  Our  own  farm,  a  mile 
and  a  half  out  of  town,  and  containing  a 
scant  50  acres,  is  assessed  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  more  $1,300,  to  be  exact, 
than  the  most  valuable  business  property 
in  the  village,  which  is  made  up  of  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  plot  occupied  by  a  large 
garage,  bringing  in  a  high  rental  from  a 
bus  company,  coal  pockets,  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  and  a  residence,  which  houses  a 
branch  plant  of  a  coal,  paint,  etc.,  com¬ 
pany  in  one  part  of  it.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  whose  twenty-odd  acres  reaches  up 
to  a  street  at  the  edge  of  the  village  is 
assessed  nearly  double  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  property,  although  she  has  but 
very  little  road  frontage,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  her  property  is  either  swamp 
or  sidehill.  A  few  weeks  ago  her  hus¬ 
band  was  walking  in  a  little  piece  of 
woods  on  his  property  with  his  dog,  when 
he  saw  a  hunter  who  had  come  in  without 
any  regard  for  the  plainly  visible  posting 
signs.  As  the  owner  walked  tow7ard  the 
hunter  to  give  verbal  notice,  the  tres¬ 
passer  put  up  his  gun  and  threatened  to 
shoot  both  the  owner  and  his  dog  if  they 
came  any  closer.  But  a  few  years  ago  an¬ 
other  hunter  who  had  not  only  disregard¬ 
ed  the  signs,  but  was  standing  on  the 
roof  of  the  outbuildings  surveying  the 
surrounding  fields  for  signs  of  game, 
threatened  the  woman  of  the  house  with 
his  aimed  gun  when  she  came  out  to  see 
why  the  dog  was  barking. 

Not  many  years  back  a  hunter  was 
ordered  out  of  a  posted  cow  pasture  by 
another  farmer  whose  house  is  in  sight  of 
mine.  The  owner  was  an  elderly  farmer 
who  had  been  having  a  terrific  battle  with 
ill-health  and  he  is  a  peaceful,  decent 
man,  anyway;  but  the  trespasser  picked 
him  up  and  threw  him  into  a  brush  pile 
in  the  pasture ! 

Nearly  always  when  one  finds  some 
thief  or  hunter  trespassing  on  the  farm, 
the  first  defense  is,  “We  did  not  see  any 
signs.”  There  are  two  reasons  for  this ; 


the  first  of  which  is  that  they  did  not 
look ;  the  second,  if  there  were  any  visi¬ 
ble.  they  most  likely  stopped  long  enough 
to  destroy  them. 

Now,  our  farms  are  our  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  our  homes ;  why  must  ive  go  to 
the  expense  and  take  the  time  to  put  up 
signs  to  warn  people  off  any  more  than 
the  business  man  in  town  be  required  to 
post  his  place  to  keep  out  armed  maraud¬ 
ers?  And  many  of  these  hunters  do  not 
hesitate  to  walk  right  into  the  dooryards 
in  quest  of  game.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
have  had  to  order  hunters  out  of  the  door- 
yards  where  their  children  were  at  play. 
But  two  more  hunters  picked  a  wrong 
man  in  our  neighborhood  this  Fall — or, 
rather,  one  of  them  did.  I  believe  that 
the  second  man  took  no  part  in  the  melee 
when  the  first  one  assaulted  a  young  man 
who  has  bought  property  which  adjoins 
us  on  one  side.  Before  they  finished  the 
trespasser  was  pretty  roughly  handled  by 
the  owner,  and  retired  in  disorder  with 
his  gun  in  two  pieces.  The  land  was 
thoroughly  posted  with  plenty  of  new, 
very  visible  signs,  but  they  are  mostly 
used  for  targets  by  the  sporting  gentry 
who  expect  someone  else  to  furnish  the 
land  and  the  game  for  their  amusement. 

If  no  game  were  to  be  shot  except  what 
the  farmers  shoot,  the  State  would  not 
need  to  be  maintaining  much  in  the  way 
of  facilities  for  restocking  the  State  with 
game.  Most  farmers  are  too  busy  trying 
to  grow  enough  crops  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  the  growing  taxes  to  spend  much 
time  hunting,  and  most  farmers  are  in¬ 
terested  and  friendly  towards  the  wild 
things  on  their  places,  and  are  more 
likely  to  see  that  they  are  fed,  if  need  be, 
than  to  shoot  many  of  them. 

If  partridge  and  pheasants  and  squir¬ 
rels  and  rabbits  eat  our  corn,  buckwheat, 
nuts,  etc.,  why  should  we  not  own  the 
animals  as  much  as  we  do  our  chickens 
and  other  stock?  And  just  why  should 
anyone  who  never  has  paid  a  cent  of 
taxes  on  the  land  where  the  animals  live, 
never  done  a  stroke  of  work  on  it,  nor 
furnished  a  nut  nor  a  kernel  of  corn  or 
buckwheat,  or  any  other  food  crop,  be 
permitted  to  go  stalking  over  the  land 
killing  off  whatever  he  can  find,  including 
the  farmer's  cat,  and  sometimes  his  cow, 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  owners  and 
their  families,  till  he  comes  to  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  which  collects  the 
license  fees,  but  in  many  cases  permits 
no  hunting  on  the  State  lands?  We  have 
game  wardens,  but  they  are  never  avail¬ 
able  when  wanted  worst.  A  law-breaking 
quartette  of  hunters  were  beating  our  pas¬ 
ture  the  last  Sunday  in  this  past  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  we  were  at  church,  and  shot  a 
pheasant,  weeks  past  the  open  season ;  the 
shot  dented  the  door  of  a  cottage  on  our 
place,  the  impact  being  heard  above  the 
sound  of  a  running  radio  in  the  cottage. 
My  husband  picked  up  the  flattened  shot 
from  the  porch  after  our  return  from 
church.  And  our  farm  has  been  posted 
every  season  for  something  like  15  years, 
possibly  more. 

If  we  are  to  possess  our  farms  in 
safety,  and  in  reality,  we  shall  have  to  get 
together  and  make  a  concerted  push 
through  every  organization  which  is  in¬ 
terested  either  in  the  farmer,  or  the  con¬ 
servation  of  wild  life.  The  “sportsmen” 
are  pretty  well  organized ;  many  of  them 
are  people  with  plenty  of  leisure  in 
which  to  look  after  their  “interests” — 
they  have  time  to  shoot  off  your  partridge 
and  pheasants  while  you  are  busy  digging 
potatoes  that  you  will  probably  have  to 
sell  at  about  half  their  value  to  help  feed 
the  above-mentioned  sportsman  and  his 
hard-working  friends,  but  we  will  have  to 
take  some  time  now  in  the  Winter  while 
the  Legislature  is  in  session  to  bring  to 
bear  pressure  in  every  possible  quarter 
if  we  are  to  correct  this  most  outrageous 
injustice. 

Let  us  work  individually,  through  com¬ 
mittees,  and  by  mail  and  wire,  to  make 
sure  that  every  possible  legislator  is  en¬ 
listed  in  this  effort  to  help  the  farmer 
really  to  possess  what  he  owns ;  make  the 
outsider  on  your  place  a  trespasser  when 
he  is  on  your  farm  without  your  consent, 
and  let  us  have  a  penalty  attached  that 
has  some  teeth  in  it.  ednac.  jones. 

Chairman  Farm  Bureau  Committee. 


Eliminating  Unprofitable 
Apple  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  cut  or  pull 
old  trees  and  obsolete  varieties.  This  will 
;ut  spraying  and  fertilizer  costs,  eliminate 
hard  work,  pruning,  picking  and  spraying 
old  high  trees  and  odd  varieties,  which 
are  not  earning  interest  on  the  land 
value.  The  loss  due  to  the  poorer  trees  in 
any  given  planting  is  usually  underes¬ 
timated. 

A  new  tree  may  be  started  at  low  cost 
this  year.  Established  market  varieties 
which  thrive  in  that  section  should  be 
planted.  It  would  seem  that  delay  spells 
tragedy  to  the  future  success  of  apple¬ 
growing  in  New  York  State. 

There  are  approximately  11,000,000  ap¬ 
ple  trees  of  bearing  age  in  this  State. 
Probably  20  per  cent  (2,200,000)  of  the 
poorest  specimens  could  be  eliminated  be¬ 
fore  we  would  notice  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production  of  commercial  packed 
fruit.  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  in 
a  good  crop  year  of  6,000,000  commercial 
packed  barrels  from  one  to  two  million 
barrels  of  the  odd  varieties  and  off-grade 
fruit,  it  would  certainly  be  easier  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reasonable  return  on  orchard 
business. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  poor  trees 
are  found  on  marginal  orchard  land  and 
in  the  smaller  farm  orchards.  These 


blocks  usually  have  less  care  and  are 
breeding  places  for  insects  and  fungi. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  qual¬ 
ity  on  many  of  these  trees  by  quite  heavy 
pruning  to  allow  better  spraying  and  to 
give  fruit  opportunity  to  develop  size  and 
color.  Some  method  of  fertilizing  should 
be  employed.  Scraping  and  banding  for 
codling  moth  control  and  the  application 
of  at  least  six  good  sprays  per  season 
should  be  planned  where  this  pest  is 
serious. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  time  and 
effort  well  spent  if  the  N.  Y.  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
could  adopt  some  plan  and  push  to  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  removal  of  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  all  old  trees  each  year  (with 
minor  exceptions)  for  10  years,  replacing 
with  new  stock.  It  might  be  possible  to 
ask  each  grower  to  sign  a  statement 
agreeing  to  cut  a  certain  set  number  of 
trees.  With  good  co-operation  this  plan 
might  be  very  effective. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  a  cross-cut 
saw  and  an  ax  or  he  knows  where  he 
can  borrow  one.  There  is  hardly  a  day 
m  Winter  but  what  one  can  work  at 
cutting  wood  even  when  it  is  very'  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  doing  other  outside  work. 

Another  plan  which  would  doubtless 
be  more  effective.  Secure  passage  of  State 
law  forcing  all  owners  or  renters  of  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  to  give  them  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  care  or  remove  them.  I 
understand  that  there  are  statutes  on  tht 
books  of  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
which  force  the  orehardists  to  care  for 
plantings  or  remove  same.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  if  commercial  orcharding  is  to  re¬ 
main  profitable.  Unless  something  of  im¬ 
portance  is  done  soon  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  grow  apples  at  a  profit  in 
competition  with  the  marginal  orchards 
of  old  trees  and  obsolete  varieties  with 
hit-and-miss  care  usually  bringing  through 
a  partial  crop  in  the  heavy  crop  year 
which  is  dumped  on  the  market  at  very 
low  prices.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  individual  mismanaged  orchards 
but  from  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
which  will  not  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  If 
every  grower  would  make  a  real  effort  to 
cut  a  certain  percentage  of  his  poorer 
trees  each  year  for  10  years  the  entire 
fruit  industry  would  be  benefited. 

We  started  15  years  ago  with  10S  va¬ 
rieties.  By  cutting  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  trees  each  year  we  have  reduced 
number  of  varieties  to  about  30,  several 
of  these  being  the  newer  kinds  which  we 
are  testing,  such  as  McCoun,  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Richared,  Starking,  Red  Rome, 
Red  Snow,  Red  Spy,  etc.  We  have  top- 
worked  where  practicable.  In  numerous 
cases  we  have  planted  new  trees  beside 
older  tree  leaving  older  tree  sometimes 
five  or  six  years  before  cutting.  This 
gives  the  young  tree  an  opportunity  to 
become  established  and  we  lose  very  little 
time  before  new  tree  is  ready  to  bear. 
This  system  has  worked  very  satisfactori¬ 
ly.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  grow  fruit  profitably  with 
the  poor  trees  eliminated  and,  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  working  now,  we  are  gaining  bear¬ 
ing  surface  each  year  from  the  younger 
plantings  of  more  profitable  varieties.  We 
haven’t  noticed  particularly  the  extra 
work  of  cutting  the  trees  as  this  is  done 
annually  during  periods  in  the  W.inter 
when  it  is  too  cold  to  prune.  We  usually 
check  the  entire  orchard  each  year  for 
missing  trees  and  fill  in  annually  all 
open  positions.  We  intend  to  continue 
this  practice  indefinitely  of  weeding  out 
old  and  unprofitable  trees  and,  as  soon 
as  it  seems  practicable,  we  will  abandon 
certain  sites  which  do  not  prove  profit¬ 
able  for  growing  aDnles. 

HAROLD  B.  IIITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  Grange  membership  in  New  York 
State  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1082,  was  133,006,  an  increase  of  315 
over  that  of  the  year  previous. 

One  of  the  big  Grange  counties  of  the 
Empire  State  is  Oswego.  At  the  recent 
January  session  of  its  Pomona  Grange 
the  secretary  reported  a  membership  of 
1.136,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  Po- 
monas  in  the  country.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  four  of  the  retiring  Pomona 
officers  had  been  present  at  every  session 
during  the  past  two  years.  Every  Grange 
in  the  county — and  there  are  3S  of  them 
— contributed  to  the  State  Grange  Re¬ 
volving  Scholarship  Fund  during  the  past 
year.  This  fund,  which  was  established 
in  1923,  has  now  passed  the  $40,000 
mark.  Oswego  County  has  11  Juvenile 
Granges,  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
State. 

Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller  of  Clinton  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Yr.,  is  one  of  the  few  women  who 
are  serving  as  country  deputy  of  the 
Grange  organization.  At  the  December 
session  of  the  Clinton  County  Pomona 
Grange,  Mrs.  Miller  was  unanimously 
recommended  for  reappointment  for  1934 
by  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange.  The 
membership  of  Clinton  County  is  3,750. 
Saranac  Grange,  with  a  membership  of 
522,  is  the  largest  Grange  in  the  county. 
New  York  State  has  a  force  of  52  County 
Deputies,  three  of  whom  are  women.  In 
addition  to  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Clinton,  another 
up-State  county  has  a  woman  for  Deputy, 
Mrs.  Agnes  King,  being  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty's  Deputy.  The  State’s  third  woman 
Deputy  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Goodrich  of 
Cayuga  County. 

The  61st  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Lake 
Placid  February  6-9,  1934. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  states 
that  about  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Juvenile  Granges  graduate  into  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  which  surely  establishes 
the  value  of  this  department  as  a  means 
of  building  up  the  membership  in  the  par¬ 
ent  Grange.  New  York  State  now  leads 
in  membership  all  the  States,  both  in  the 
Subordinate  and  Juvenile  Granges.  The 
State  of  Texas  holds  the  honor  of  having 
organized  the  first  Juvenile  Grange.  It 
also  furnished  the  Juvenile  Grange  ritual, 
which  was  later  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange.  New  York  State's  first  Juvenile 
Grange  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  in 
1964,  in  Huron  Grange. 

The  original  records  of  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  founder  of  the  Grange  organiza¬ 
tion,  show  that  on  July  8,  1876,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  led  all  the  States, 
with  55  Granges.  Other  States  at  that 
time  had  the  following  Granges:  New 
York,  1;  Illinois,  3;  Indiana,  3;  Ohio,  1; 
Tenessee,  1.  During  the  year  32 
Granges  were  organized  in  Minnesota. 
Three  years  later,  in  1873,  according  to 
one  of  Kelley’s  bulletins  issued  October 
25,  1873,  the  States  had  the  following 
Granges:  Alabama,  155;  Arkansas,  70; 
California,  100;  Florida,  14;  Georgia, 
282;  Illinois,  68S ;  Indiana,  492;  Iowa, 
1,823  ;  Kansas,  625  ;  Kentucky,  28  :  Loui¬ 
siana,  31;  Maryland,  4;  Massachusetts, 
4;  Michigan,  101;  Minnesota,  365;  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  415;  Missouri,  956;  Nebraska, 
839;  New  Hampshire,  6;  New  Jersey, 
13;  New  York,  15  (of  which  9  were  in 
Jefferson  County)  ;  North  Carolina,  110; 
Ohio,  170;  Oregon,  39;  Pennsylvania,  32; 
South  Carolina,  174;  Tennessee,  186; 
Texas,  28;  Vermont,  27;  Virginia,  6; 
West  Virginia,  19  ;  Wisconsin,  227  ;  Colo¬ 
rado,  2 ;  Dakota,  25 ;  Washington,  5 ;  a 
total  of  7,580  Granges  in  the  whole 
United  States.  At  that  time  Canada  had 
8  Granges.  The  remarkable  fact  about 
the  foregoing  statement  is  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
most  of  the  Southern  States. 

Secretary  Kelley's  records  illustrate  the 
marvelous  growth  which  the  new  order 
was  making  in  those  early  days.  Here  is 
the  bulletin  showing  the  number  of  new 
Grange  organized  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1873:  January,  158;  February, 
847;  March,  666;  April,  571:  May,  696; 
June,  625;  July,  612;  August,  829;  Sep¬ 
tember,  919;  a  total  of  5,423  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  nine-month  period. 


Insects  in  Hotbed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  control  a  small 
black  fly  with  very  long  wings  extending 
back  past  the  body  1-16  inch  or  more?  It 
ate  everything  just  as  it  came  up  in  my 
hotbed  last  Spring,  leaving  only  seven 
Zinnia  plants  from  three  packages  of 
seed,  and  a  few  aster  plants.  Everything 
else  was  destroyed.  I  would  not  like  the 
same  thing  to  happen  again  this  year. 

New  York.  H.  s. 

We  know  of  no  fly  that  could  possibly 
be  guilty  of  eating  plants  in  a  hotbed.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  insect 
caused  the  trouble.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  cutworms  were  the  guilty  party.  If 
so,  they  could  have  been  lured  to  a  poison 
bait  of  bran  5  lbs.,  Paris  green  Vt  lb., 
molasses  one  pint  and  water  three  or  four 
quarts — just  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Place  a  spoon  of  this  bait  along 
the  rows  of  plants  every  three  or  four 
feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  small  insects  like 
flea  beetles  are  getting  into  the  hotbed 
from  the  outside,  it  would  be  well  to 
screen  the  bed  with  cheap  muslin  under¬ 
neath  the  glass.  The  muslin  could  be 
tacked  tightly  about  the  edges  so  that  the 
insects  could  not  get  into  the  bed. 

G.  W.  H. 


Winter  Care  of  Water  Lilies 

t  Charles  L.  Tricker,  president  of  the 
National  Water  Lily  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  gave  the  following  advice  in  a  radio 
talk  presented  by  the  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  Rutgers  University: 

“There  are  two  classes  of  water  lilies, 
the  hardy  and  the  tropical,  and  the  hardy 
water  lilies  are  very  easy  to  winter  over. 
If  the  plants  are  not  labeled,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  to  what  class  they  belong  by 
remembering  that  the  hardy  water  lilies 
bear  their  flowers  on  limp  stems  and 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
flowers  of  the  tropical  lilies,  to  which 
class  all  of  the  blue  and  the  night-bloom¬ 
ing  lilies  belong,  are  borne  on  stout  stems 
well  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“Do  not  disturb  the  roots  of  hardy 
lilies,  at  this  time.  Leave  them  in  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  been  growing  all 
Summer  and  follow  nature’s  guide.  Hardy 
water  lilies  grow  naturally  in  a  depth  of 
from  12  to  24  inches  of  water,  a  depth 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  actual 
freezing  at  the  roots.  These  lilies  are 
perfectly  safe  under  any  conditions  as 
long  as  the  crowns  remain  quite  moist 
without  becoming  actually  frozen. 

“Tropical  lilies  cannot  be  wintered  over 
outdoors,  regardless  of  how  much  protec¬ 
tion  is  given  them.  My  advice  has  always 
been  to  consider  tropical  lilies  as  an¬ 
nuals,  replacing  them  each  year.  If  a 
warm,  light  greenhouse  is  available,  how¬ 
ever,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  winter 
them  over,  but  much  better  results  are 
obtained  from  young  plants  especially 
grown  for  the  purpose  by  the  specialist 
than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  old 
plants. 

“In  small  garden  pools  where  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  is  very  much  restricted,  ice 
may  form  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  open,  natural  ponds.  Although 
we  seldom  have  more  than  six  to  eight 
inches  of  ice  on  open  ponds,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  some  additional  protec¬ 
tion  to  small  pools  with  shallow  water. 
Make  a  tight  cover  of  boards  to  place 
over  the  pool,  having  this  cover  pitched 
slightly  toward  one  side.  On  top  of  the 
boards  rake  a  pile  of  leaves,  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  which  can  be  given  because  it  is 
nature's  way  of  protecting  things.  Let 
this  covering  of  leaves  extend  well  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  pool  so  that  frost  cannot 
enter  through  the  sides." 


Time  to  Cut  Trees  for  Fuel 

The  Winter  season  is  the  natural  time 
for  the  farmer  to  provide  a  wood  pile 
large  enough  to  last  a  year.  This  work 
is  too  often  done  toward  Spring,  when  the 
sap  begins  to  climb  and,  if  the  wood  is 
left  as  sawed,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  damage 
by  becoming  dozed.  Trees  cut  and  sawed 
near  Spring  should  be  split  and  corded 
soon  so  as  to  avoid  this  damage.  My  son 
prepared  more  than  100  cords  last  Spring, 
leaving  it  in  piles  where  sawed.  The  first 
half  of  the  season  was  very  dry  but,  when 
drawn  out  this  Winter,  even  the  maple 
blocks  were  somewhat  dozy.-  Ascent  of 
sap  in  trees,  while  the  weather  is  yet 
cold,  is  due,  perhaps,  to  heat  radiation 
from  the  sun,  which  is  as  great  in  March 
as  in  Summer.  These  heat  rays  will  pene¬ 
trate  a  snowbank  and  warm  the  earth 
beneath,  or  put  sunburn  on  one's  face 
when  cold  enough  to  wear  an  overcoat. 

New  York.  c.  m.  dkake. 


Crumbly  Raspberries 

What  is  it  that  causes  drupelets  of  red 
raspberries  to  dry  up  and  have  a  seedy 
appearance?  The  whole  fruit  finally  dries 
up  and  become  worthless.  The  variety  is 
Latham,  well  cared  for.  Is  there  any 
control?  w.  w.  L. 

This  is  a  varietal  characteristic  ag¬ 
gravated  by  dry  weather.  Last  season 
was  very  bad  for  raspberries  in  many 
sections  of  the  East.  Dry  weather 
came  on  suddenly  just  before  harvest 
time  causing  the  berries  to  become  small 
and  seedy.  If  you  had  access  to  irriga¬ 
tion  facilities  you  might  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  irrigating,  but  under  practi¬ 
cal  conditions  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
irrigate.  h.  b.  t. 


Sparrows  and  the  Japanese 
Beetle 

In  1932  the  Japanese  beetle  nearly 
destroyed  the  flowers  in  our  garden. 
About  July  1  last  year  they  were  getting 
over  things,  and  a  week  later  I  noticed 
there  were  not  as  many,  so  I  began  to 
look  for  a  reason.  I  went  out  around  the 
fields  where  fences  were  not  trimmed  and 
found  some  trees  and  vines  covered  with 
beetles.  The  next  morning  I  saw  the 
grapevines  and  rose  bushes  filled  with 
English  sparrows,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  hunting  something,  but  I  could  not 
see  what  they  were  getting.  Then  we 
had  a  rain ;  when  the  sun  came  out  it 
also  brought  beetles.  Then  I  saw  spar¬ 
rows  catching  them,  and  know  they  were 
getting  beetles  because  I  picked  up  a  bee¬ 
tle  that  a  sparrow  had  dropped.  I  am 
writing  this  to  your  paper  wondering  if 
anyone  else  has  observed  the  same  thing. 
It  is  the  first  thing  I  have  ever  known 
the  English  sparrow  to  be  useful  for,  but 
of  the  two  pests  I  prefer  the  sparrow. 

Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  h.  j. 


MALONEY  Guaranteed 
PEACH  TREES 


1934  Nurseryman’s 
Calendar  of  Sales 


Jan.,  Feb.,  March 
Fruit  Trees  Going 


Order  Now!  Trees  are  Scarce 

We  Recommend 


ELBERTA 

The  leading  peach  of  all  sections ;  large  and  yellow  with  red 
cheek ;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy.  A  sure  bearer  and  very  hardy. 
It’s  a  free-stone,  bearing  in  early  September.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  peach  is  the  quickest  yielding  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  that  all 
during  those  years  of  depression,  peaches,  and  especially  Elberta, 
brought  excellent  money.  Maloney's  carry  a  complete  line  in 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  grapes,  roses,  shrubs,  per¬ 
ennials,  etc.  All  are  listed  in  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 
which  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request. 

McIntosh  —  Cortland 

The  leading  apples  for  1934.  Our  catalog  lists  best  older  varieties 
and  all  new  varieties  of  merit.  We  cut  our  scions  for  budding 
from  bearing  trees  of  best  strains.  Plant  Maloney  super  trees 
for  bigger  profits. 

OUR  50™  ANNIVERSARY 

This  is  our  fiftieth  year  growing  nursery  stock  and  selling  direct  to  the  planter.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  establish  a  name.  We  are  told  by  our  customers  that  the  name  Maloney 
stands  for  Quality  and  Service  and  Fair  Prices.  These  are  our  aims.  We  hope  we  have 
and  will  continue  to  please  you. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

40  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  New  York 


1884 


MALONEY  1934 

serif  Book  Free 


DREERS 

1934 

GARDEN  BOOK 

Far  more  than  a  complete  and 
accurate  catalog  of  all  the  worth¬ 
while  flowers,  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables.  This  new2l6-page  Garden 
Book  is  i  ndispensable  as  a  year- 
round  reference  work  to  all 
amateur  gardeners  who  know  the 
true  economy  of  the  best  in  seeds 
and  plants.  Free  on  request  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in  a  better  garden. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

172  Dreer  Building 
1306  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


P 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  Ti  ne  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


1  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Box  II  -  Geneva.  Ohio. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  E.  DONDEKO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


3  FINEST  MALLE  RADISHES— 10c  Pkt,  of  EACH 
— ALL  FOR  A  DIME!  White-tipped  red  Sparkler; 
long  white  Icicle;  and  largest  round  red,  the  Maule. 
Send  just  10c  for  all  three.  Manle’s  Seed  Book  free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  867  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  sisting.  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  D.  LEACH  .  •  CERES,  N.  Y. 


Stra> 

n  berries 

PAY 

Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
full  of  dependable  Information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
_  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

,  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
|  and  truthfully  describes 
/the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
'  ties;  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
„  ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
*ete.  This  valuable  Book  isFREK 

—  - -  _  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

ames  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
moon  for  SI. 00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It's  valuable.  It's  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &.  SON,  Box  9.  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY 

DQflCITC  Assured  with  our  strong 
iitUMIO  Super  Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  ail.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SH0WELL,  MARYLAND 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Reeleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover. 
Timothy  Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats,  Velvet  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn.  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


GLADIOLUS 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253, 


Dahlias,  Peonies.  Iris. 
Phlox,  etc.  Price  List  Free. 

NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  THE  Vermont  State  Dairymen's  convention, 
held  at  Burlington  January  17-19,  a  liay  show 
was  featured.  Hay  well  deserves  a  place  among 
the  leading  farm  products  of  the  State  at  this  show 
since  it  has  a  farm  value  of  approximately  $11,000,- 
000  annually  and  represents  a  little  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  Vermont  crops.  It  is  a  crop 
that  responds  profitably  to  good  management.  Four 
classes  of  hay  were  featured  in  the  competitive 
classes,  Timothy  and  clover,  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay, 
and  judged  on  their  value  as  dairy  hay.  Four 
prizes  were  offered  in  each  of  the  classes,  first  $5, 
second  $3,  third  $2  and  fourth,  ribbon.  A  five-pound 
sample  was  the  amount  required  for  the  exhibit. 

* 

THE  hen  that  frequently  gets  broody  is  un¬ 
profitable,  as  well  as  a  nuisance.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  this  was  mainly  a  matter  of  breed,  so 
that  division  was  made  between  what  were  called 
the  sitting  and  non-sitting  breeds.  But  it  has  been 
found  that,  even  with  the  large  breeds,  broodiness 
is  more  an  individual  than  a  breed  characteristic. 
At  the  Government  Farm,  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  in  the 
flock  of  R.  I.  Reds,  the  pullets  that  went  broody  laid 
on  the  average  about  180  eggs  in  their  first  year,  in 
comparison  with  an  average  of  approximately  205 
eggs  by  the  pullets  that  did  not  go  broody.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  two  dozen  eggs  in  a  year  would  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  profit  from  a  hen.  The 
tendency  toward  broodiness  is,  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  hereditary.  Broody  hens  are  likely  to  have 
broody  daughters.  In  a  few  years  the  culling  of 
broody  hens  from  the  breeding  flock  would  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  broodiness  of  the  flock.  When 
broody  hens  are  observed  in  the  laying  flock  they 
should  be  identified  by  a  leg  band  or  other  method 
and  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  they  can  be  sold  to 
advantage. 

* 

CULLING  the  poor  cows  from  a  herd  is  sensible 
practice  but,  if  the  calves  of  these  animals  are 
coming  along  in  the  herd,  the  poor  qualities  will 
surely  crop  out  again.  The  exceptions  would  be 
cases  where  the  head  of  the  herd  has  a  known  rec¬ 
ord  of  improvement  in  progeny  over  the  dam's  qual¬ 
ity.  But,  even  with  this  possibility  of  improvement, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  pays  to  raise  dairy 
calves  from  what  are  known  to  be  cull  cows.  The 
process  is  too  slow  and  uncertain.  Foundation  stock 
of  known  quality  is  now  better  than  ever  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  building  up  herds. 

* 

TORIES  of  great  sea  serpents,  of  krakens  and 
huge  monsters  of  the  deep,  have  persisted 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  even  the  most  scepti¬ 
cal  scientists  have  admitted  that  there  may  he  foun¬ 
dation  for  some  of  these  tales.  The  latest  story  of 
this  sort  comes  from  sober-minded  Scotland,  and 
deals  with  an  unknown  amphibious  monster  that  is 
believed  to  inhabit  Loch  Ness.  This  is  a  long  nar¬ 
row  lake  in  Invernesshire,  23  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  A  number 
of  small  streams  discharge  into  it  from  surrounding 
hills,  while  the  surplus  water  is  carried  off  by  the 
River  Ness,  which  discharges  into  the  Moray  Firth. 
The  lake  is  very  deep,  being  130  fathoms  in  many 
places.  For  some  time  past  many  different  persons 
have  asserted  that  they  saw  a  huge  serpent  or  rep¬ 
tilian  animal  swimming  in  the  loch.  All  these  re¬ 
ports  assert  that  the  creature  is  of  large  size,  that  it 
has  a  long  neck,  a  humped  body,  and  that  it  swims 
rapidly,  leaving  a  noticeable  “wake”  in  the  water. 
Further  statements  assert  that  the  creature  occasion¬ 


ally  comes  ashore,  leaving  strange  footprints,  and 
that  it  is  believed  to  have  destroyed  small  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  story, 
there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  orders  that  the  creature  is  not  to  be 
attacked  or  injured  by  sightseers.  Perhaps  it  is 
some  lone  survivor  from  a  past  geologic  period,  a 
relative  of  the  plesiosaurus  or  the  dinosaur — or  per¬ 
haps  it  is  no  more  truthful  than  some  of  the  fish 
stories  related  by  Marco  Polo.  However,  it  is  taking 
the  form  of  a  serial  in  the  newspapers  and  reviving 
interest  in  the  sea  serpent  that  is  reported  to  haunt 
the  shores  of  Vancouver,  and  we  reserve  judgment, 
remembering  that  there  must  still  be  more  things  in 
Heaven  and  earth  than  we  have  dreamed  of— or 
known. 

* 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  hard,  when  a  man  buys  a 
farm,  and  works  like  fury  for  years  to  pay  for  it,  to 
have  the  State  come  along  and  cut  it  in  two  with  a 
new  road,  making  me  build  hundreds  of  yards  of  new 
fence,  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  getting  my  stock 
across  the  road. 

HE  above  is  from  a  reader  who  undoubtedly 
has  a  real  grievance.  The  excuse  in  such  cases 
is  “public  welfare,”  but  we  have  seen  many  instances 
where  great  loss  was  caused  by  lowering  the  grade 
two  or  three  feet  on  farmyard  frontages,  or  straight¬ 
ening  a  little  curve  by  going  through  a  man’s  land, 
where  neither  the  curve  nor  the  grade  was  any 
hardship  to  the  public.  The  work  was  merely  the 
whim  of  an  engineer  who  likes  to  see  everything 
level  and  straight,  and  incidentally  a  contractor  got 
a  good  “wad”  out  of  the  job.  A  farmer  is  not  justly 
called  a  “kicker”  when  something  of  this  sort  hap¬ 
pens  to  him.  We  advise  a  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  to  the  highway  commission  of  the 
State,  and  also  the  Governor. 

* 

PROF.  J.  C.  GRAHAM,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  emphasizes  the  need  of  stability 
and  longer  life  for  the  laying  hen.  Mortality  of  pul¬ 
lets  during  the  laying  year  is  startling.  In  the  State 
College  flock,  records  during  the  1932-33  laying  sea¬ 
son  indicate  that  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  were  caused  by  some  body  weakness,  rather 
than  by  infectious  diseases.  Carefully  kept  records 
in  laying  contests  and  at  other  agricultural  colleges 
show  the  same  general  situation.  Infectious  diseases 
are  being  fairly  well  controlled,  while  physiological 
diseases  are  causing  more  and  more  deaths.  The 
emphasis  on  show  type  and  on  high  production  over 
a  period  of  years,  lo  the  neglect  of  vitality  and 
energy,  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
durability  of  the  average  highly  bred  poultry  flock. 
The  modern  hen  doesn’t  have  the  constitution  to 
stand  the  strain  of  her  own  high  production.  The 
poultrymen  can  correct  this  condition  by  locating  the 
long-lived  families  of  hens  in  his  flock,  and  using 
birds  from  those  families  as  breeders  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock  for  his  future  flocks.  Working  beyond 
the  limits  of  bodily  strength,  whether  in  the  case  of 
livestock,  poultry  or  humans,  is  a  poor  plan.  This 
idea  is  no  excuse  for  laziness,  however. 

* 

OLD-STORAGE  holdings  in  202  warehouses  in 
New  York  State,  January  1,  were:  Butter,  8,- 
200,896  lbs. ;  cheese,  23,597,006  lbs. ;  eggs,  3,- 
314,940  dozens;  frozen  eggs,  5,955,345  lbs.;  beef,  4,- 
179,147  ilis.;  pork,  13,570,431  lbs.;  lamb  and  mutton, 
697,557  lbs. ;  poultry,  38,213,643  lbs. ;  apples,  4,499,- 
426  bushels;  frozen  cherries  and  other  frozen  fruits, 
9,386,87S  lbs.  The  heaviest  item  in  poultry  was 
roasters,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  amount. 

* 

TLIE  survey  of  rural  housing  now  being  conducted 
in  various  sections  is  employing  field  workers, 
supervisors,  engineers  and  clerks.  We  are  told : 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  rural  housing  and  the  needs  for  improvement.  The 
findings  will  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  compila¬ 
tion  and  classification.  From  the  homes  thus  visited 
the  workers  will  obtain  a  cross-section  view  of  rural 
housing  conditions  to  measure  the  potential  demand  for 
improved  home  facilities,  to  determine  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  such  facilities,  to  develop  plans  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  needed  facilities  with  standard  specifications 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  typical  sections,  and  to  develop 
plans  for  financing  their  provision,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  developing  a  public  works  program  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  homes  and  their  equipment. 

We  do  not  wish  to  sound  unduly  critical,  hut  we 
think  most  farm  housekeepers  know  what  they  need, 
and  are  intelligently  interested  in  home  improve¬ 
ment,  even  without  government  inspection.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  as  soon  as  the  family  pocketbook 
allows  it,  comforts  and  labor-savers  are  purchased. 
We  do  not  see  how  such  improvements  can  he 
“financed”  otherwise,  except  by  going  more  deeply 
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into  debt.  Give  the  farmer  an  honest  return  for 
his  labor,  with  a  relief  from  back-breaking  taxes, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  an  army  of  govern¬ 
ment  workers  to  tell  him  what  to  buy  to  improve 
housing  conditions. 

* 

CHEAP  electricity,  developed  principally  from 
abundant  water-power,  is  changing  conditions  in 
homes  and  factories  throughout  Canada.  In  Ottawa 
it  is  sold  for  domestic  use  at  less  than  one  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour.  There  are  about  1,500,000  homes  in 
(he  Dominion  wired  for  electricity,  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  all  the  homes  in  Canada.  The  introduction 
of  electricity  means  placing  the  possibility  of  several 
additional  comforts  and  conveniences  in  the  home, 
such  as  lighting,  electric  cooking,  refrigerators,  wa¬ 
ter  heaters,  washing  machines,  humidifiers,  clocks 
and  other  devices,  that  can  be  operated  by  merely 
turning  a  switch  and  at  a  cost  that  is  very  nominal. 
In  the  manufacturing  field  even  greater  advance  has 
been  made  in  electrification.  More  than  one-tliird  of 
the  35  principal  industries  of  Canada  are  now  90 
per  cent  electrified  and  27  per  cent  have  a  ratio  of 
more  than  SO  per  cent,  so  that  industry  as  a  whole 
is  over  76  per  cent  electrified.  In  the  principal 
branches  of  the  textile  industry  the  electrification  is 
practically  100  per  cent.  Electric  heat  continues  to 
he  used  in  industry  in  increasing  amounts.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  smoke  and  fumes  and  on  account  of 
the  accurate  control  of  temperature,  electric  furnaces 
are  being  widely  adopted  by  mines  for  underground 
tempering  and  sharpening  of  drill  steel,  also  for 
assay  work.  In  1933  there  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  electric  steam  generators,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  as  an  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  providing  process  steam.  Hydro¬ 
electric  power  development  during  1933  put  into  op¬ 
eration  270.000  additional  horse-power,  bringing 
Canda’s  total  installed  capacity  up  to  7,330,260  horse¬ 
power.  There  are  still  many  millions  of  horse-power 
unharnessed. 

* 

FIGURES  of  wheat  ground  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  November  totaled  37,067,467  bushels.  This 
made  8,115,593  barrels  of  flour,  and  653,267,000  ibs. 
of  by-products.  Thus  274  lbs.  of  wheat  made  the 
average  barrel  of  flour,  and  the  by-products  aver¬ 
aged  80.5  lbs.  to  the  barrel.  Kansas  produced  13.5 
per  cent ;  Minnesota,  12.9 ;  New  York,  12.8 ;  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  8.1.  There  are  commercial  flour  mills  in  39 
States.  The  daily  capacity  in  barrels  of  some  of  the 
largest  producing  States  is:  Kansas,  90,642;  Minne¬ 
sota,  85,185;  Missouri,  56,081;  New  York,  52,895; 
Illinois,  35,335;  Texas,  34,165. 

❖ 

As  to  the  tax  on  hogs,  supposing  I  butcher  one  and 
sell  it  to  another  farmer  for  his  own  use,  would  I  have 
to  pay  any  tax  on  it V  Is  there  a  tax  on  keeping  a  brood 
sow?  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  fair  about  this. 
New  York.  ^  L 

YES,  if  you  butcher  a  hog  and  sell  part  of  it  to  a 
neighbor,  you  are  obliged  to  pay  the  U.  S.  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Department  the  tax  specified  for  that 
time  on  the  amount  sold.  We  get  many  letters  from 
farmers  who  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  hog  tax 
is  a  fact,  and  think  they  must  have  misunderstood. 
There  is  not  yet  any  direct  tax  on  the  keeping  of  a 
brood  sow. 


Brevities 

Remember  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  12-17,  this  year. 

The  Ohio  State  University  last  year  made  5,000  free 
tests  of  soil  for  lime  and  fertilizer  needs,  for  residents 
of  the  State. 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength,  and  my  redeemer.” 

Fresh  Lima  beans  from  California  were  good  and 
inexpensive  the  second  week  of  January.  Not  very 
cheerful  for  the  canning  industry. 

Don’t  forget  to  treat  Gladiolus  conns  for  thrips,  one 
ounce  of  napththalene  flakes  to  100  conns.  Put  conns 
in  a  bag,  scatter  the  naphthalene  flakes  over  them,  and 
close  the  bag. 

A  nutrition  expert  is  quoted  as  saying  that  half  a 
peanut  contains  enough  energy  to  sustain  three  hours  of 
heavy  thinking  in  some  lines.  Perhaps  that  is  the  fod¬ 
der  used  by  some  of  our  “brain  trusts.” 

Any  cow  that  shows  a  “gargety”  condition  should  be 
separated  from  the  others.  It.  may  not  be  infectious 
mammitis,  but  it  may  and  thus  endanger  the  whole 
herd.  It  does  not  pay  to  take  a  chance  on  it. 

The  creation  of  a  starchless  potato  is  now  reported. 
It  is  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  bacterial 
culture  into  the  young  growing  potato  plant.  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  scientists  working  on  this  discovery  have  not 
established  the  fact  that  this  can  he  reproduced,  but  the 
fact  that  the  starch  may  be  transformed  into  the  com¬ 
plex  form  of  sugar  known  as  inulin,  which  may  he 
taken  by  diabetics,  suggests  future  possibilities. 
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To  Enforce  Milk  Price  for  Farmers  Only 

FARM  opposition  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
milk  code  is  increasing,  but  as  we  get  it  the  op¬ 
position  is  not  so  much  against  an  arrangement  with 
New  Jersey  as  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  plan  as  reported. 

The  one  advantage  to  be  gained  in  a  Federal  code 
is  the  control  of  interstate  shipments  and  prices. 
F.ut,  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be  controlled  by  the 
States  singly  or  in  groups  by  co-operation  of  the 
control  boards  of  all  the  States. 

The  expressed  objections  are :  The  distribution  of 
milk  is  a  local  function,  and  should  be  controlled  by 
local  interests  and  not  by  the  national  government ; 
the  control  of  the  business  is  taken  entirely  out  of 
the  hands  of  producers ;  a  new  expense  is  added  to 
a  burden  of  expense  already  out  of  proportion  to 
the  service  needed  or  rendered ;  it  multiplies  when 
the  system  needs  to  be  simplified  and  the  costs  re¬ 
duced  ;  the  Federal  government  should  be  able  to 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  interstate  shipments  without 
all  the  extra  machinery  and  costs. 

The  plan  limits  the  shipments  of  each  producer  to 
90  per  cent  of  his  average  production  for  1932-33, 
and  the  dealer  counts  as  surplus  all  milk  not  re¬ 
ported  as  sold  for  fluid  use.  The  producer  has  a 
surplus  at  the  farm,  and  another  surplus  in  the 
dealer’s  city  plant.  No  dealer  would  approve  that 
arrangement. 

The  provision  that  dealers  buying  less  than  50 
cans  a  day  must  pay  more  for  milk  than  dealers 
handling  more  than  50  cans  a  day,  or  1,500  a  month, 
is  obviously  unfair.  It  would  put  a  monopoly  of 
distribution  in  small  inland  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  big  distributors,  and  practically  give  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  Borden's  and  the  League.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  provision  could  be  sustained  in  the  courts. 

The  equalization  fund,  and  the  provision  for  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  dealers  buying  milk  from  “specified’’  as¬ 
sociations,  from  paying  their  share  of  the  expense  as 
imposed  on  other  dealers,  have  provoked  indignant 
protest. 

It  is  observed  that  dealers  are  required  to  file  re¬ 
ports  with  the  joint  board,  but  there  is  no  provision 
to  require  reports  and  accounting  to  producers.  This 
is  a  fundamental  right  that  should  not  be  denied 
producers. 

Sercetary  Wallace  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that  he  will  confine  en¬ 
forcement  of  milk  agreements  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned  to  prices  to  farmers  only.  This  means 
that  enforcement  of  prices  to  consumers  is  not  to  be 
attempted  by  him.  This  is  getting  back  to  the  first 
principle  of  the  New  York  law,  and  should  be  re¬ 
stored  in  our  revision  of  the  law  this  year. 


Farm  Paper  Sold 

RANK  GANNETT,  publisher  of  a  chain  of  daily 
newspapers,  has  bought  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  from  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  This  paper  has 
had  a  diversified  career.  It  attained  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  under  its  founder,  Orange  Judd.  At  his  death 
ir  was  continued  by  his  brother,  David  Judd,  but  it 
ran  into  financial  troubles  and  was  sold  to  the  late 
Herbert  Myrick  and  his  associates  some  forty-odd 
years  ago.  Mr.  Myrick  continued  it  for  a  time  as  a 
monthly  publication  and  then  merged  it  with  a 
chain  of  weekly  farm  papers,  which  purported  to 
cover  the  whole  country.  After  a  brief  flourish  the 
chain  broke  and  the  Agriculturist  was  continued  un¬ 
der  increasing  financial  difficulties  for  some  years 
until  about  1920.  The  company  then  went  into 
bankuptey  and  the  paper  was  sold  to  Harry  De  Witt 
and  two  of  Mr.  Myrick’ s  former  employes.  Their 
venture  was  not  successful  and  in  1922  Henry  Mor¬ 
genthau  Jr.  bought  the  paper  and  its  business. 

Under  the  previous  management  the  policy  was  to 
produce  a  paper  at  low  cost  but  by  various  sensa¬ 
tional  promotions  to  acquire  large  circulation  to 
bring  in  advertising  revenue.  Decreasing  returns 
were  supplemented  by  the  sale  of  stock,  common  and 
preferred,  gold  bonds  and  subscription  debentures. 
Responsibility  for  these  did  not  go  with  the  paper 
when  sold.  The  money  invested  in  them  was  lost. 

Under  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  ownership  the  paper  has 
been  well  financed.  In  publishing  circles  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  his  cash  loss  exceeds  a  million  dollars. 
The  paper  continued  to  rely  on  schemes  and 
stunts  and  gestures  for  business  appeal.  When  skill¬ 
fully  and  aggressively  handled  these  features  usual¬ 
ly  make  a  showing  for  a  time  and  Mr.  Morgenthau 
made  the  most  of  them.  Under  his  management  the 
paper  became  an  official  organ  of  officials,  bureau 
heads,  institutions  and  lesser  organizations.  For 
some  time  back  it  has  received  regular  revenue  from 
sources  that  have  had  all  of  the  appearance  of  a 
subsidy,  and  while  the  revenue  was  no  doubt  sub¬ 
stantial  the  standing  of  the  paper  in  public  estima¬ 


tion  necessarily  declined.  For  about  two  years  it 
has  been  published  twice  a  month. 

During  his  management  of  the  paper  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  made  the  most  of  his  official  contacts.  He 
himself  and  the  personnel  of  his  staff  were  rewarded 
by  official  recognition.  Annually  for  several  years 
Ihe  Governors  of  the  State  and  State  employes  did 
not  hesitate  to  contribute  their  time  and  talents  and 
the  use  of  State  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  one 
of  his  publicity  stunts.  These  favors,  of  course,  cre¬ 
ate  reciprocal  obligations  and  a  publication  so  fav¬ 
ored  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  a  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  officials  or  institutions  when  the 
public  interest  demands  impartial  discussion  and  at 
times  vigorous  championship.  There  are  not  officials 
enough  yet  to  support  an  agricultural  publication 
and  the  farmers  today  are  growing  more  and  more 
critical  of  farm  papers  which  fail  to  give  undivided 
support  of  their  rightful  interests. 

Mr.  Gannett  and  his  associates  are  experienced 
publishers  in  newspaper  work.  He  conies  into  the 
agricultural  field  with  the  prestige  of  success  else¬ 
where.  Publicity  if  given  a  chance  can  do  more  for 
agriculture  than  any  other  one  influence  or  power. 
Gentlemen’s  agreements,  secret  conclaves  and  special 
privileges  are  responsible  for  many  of  our  most 
serious  agricultural  troubles.  There  is  no  permanent 
place  for  the  agricultural  paper  that  encourages  an 
intrigue  to  exploit  the  farm.  If  Mr.  Gannett  comes 
to  help  throw  a  ray  of  light  into  these  dark  places, 
as  we  predict  he  will,  he  will  be  welcomed  by  friends 
of  the  farm  in  New  York  State. 

December  Milk  Prices 

HE  Milk  Control  Board's  rules  require  that  all 
dealers  furnish  producers  a  report  of  the  volume 
of  milk  sold  in  each  of  the  nine  classes.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  Borden  Company  ever  furnished  such 
reports,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  published  no 
such  report  in  the  League  News  since  September. 

The  returns  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  for  December  were  as  follows : 

The  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen's  Association 
does  not  sell  milk  on  the  classified  plan.  On  its 
plan  the  dealer  pays  Class  1  price  for  S5  per  cent  of 
the  volume  he  contracts  for  and  Class  2  price  for  15 
per  cent  of  his  purchase.  He  contracts  for  a  definite 
volume  daily  for  the  entire  year,  so  that  the  farmer 
knows  the  price  in  advance,  and  the  dealer  carts 
the  milk  at  his  own  expense.  A  differential  of  7.S 
cents  per  100  lbs.  is  allowed  the  dealer,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  work  out  practically  at  the  board  prices.  The 
December  returns  were  $1.65  net  at  the  farm. 


The  M.  IJ.  Renken  Dairy  Company — 


Pounds  Per  Cent  Board  Price  Value 

Class  1  . 5.230.390  6S.4T  $2,305  $1.57S23 

Class  2A  . 1.612,515  21.11  1.55  .32720 


Class  4A  .  796.1S7  10.42  .65  .06773 

7.639.092  100 

Price  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  201 -210-mile  zone . $1.97316 

This  report  shows  the  patrons  of  the  company 
just  what  percentage  of  their  milk  is  sold  in  the 
three  classes,  the  board  price  for  each  class,  and  the 
price  per  100  lbs.  to  the  producer. 

The  Sheffield  Producers’  Association — 


Percent  Board  Price 


Class 

1 — Milk,  fluid  consumption.  N.  Y . 

60.336 

$2,305 

Class 

1A — Milk,  fluid  consumption,  N.  J . 

7.S19 

2.110 

Class 

2A — Cream,  fluid  consumption . 

20.022 

1.56862 

Class 

2B — Plain  whole  condensed . 

.025 

1.76862 

Class 

2C — Milk,  fresh  and  storage  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  for  ice  cream  in  N.  Y.  C.... 

1.46S62 

Class 

2D — Milk,  fresh  and  storage  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  for  ice  cream  outside  N.  Y.  C.. 

.551 

.71862 

Class 

2E — Fresh  and  storage  cream  for  cream 
cheese  . 

.301 

.71S62 

Class 

3 — Evaporated  milk  and  soft  cheese . 

.397 

1.14671 

Class 

4A — Butter  . 

10.549 

.61824 

Class 

4B — American  cheese  . 

.... 

.65S27 

100 

Gross  Blended  Price,  per  100  lbs . $1.94612 

Differentials.  1 — Administrative  expense: 

(a)  Association  dues. 

(b)  Service  to  Producers  Association . $0.0225 

2. — Surplus  service  . 05532 —  $0.07782 


Price  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone . $1.S7 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn : 

Gross  price  .  . $1.51 

Deductions— Certificates  of  Indebtedness  .  $0.07 

Administrative  expenses  . 05  .12 


Net  cash  price  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  201-210-mile  zone - $1.39 


Approves  Milk  Board 

The  New  York  State  Farmers  Co-operative  Union  is 
pleased  with  the  results  so  far  obtained  through  the 
New  York  Milk  Control  Board.  We  oppose  any  rise  in 
the  retail  price  to  consumers  at  this  time.  Regarding 
their  complaint  we  are  convinced  that  milk  dealers  are 
still  working  under  too  large  a  spread.  It  is  true  that 
producers  are  far  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  but  they  are  not 
yet  getting  cost  of  production,  and  we  would  request 
the  Control  Board  to  ban  condensed  milk  shipped  into 
this  State  from  herds  that  do  not  undergo  inspection 
required  of  our  own  products.  We  stand  back  of  the 
Milk  Control  Board  and  demand  that  it  be  retained  in 
full  force  for  at  least  one  more  year. 

BERT  beck,  Treasurer. 


A  Correction 

ON  PAGE  27  in  the  article  “A  Model  Milk  Report” 
we  inadvertently  gave  the  price  of  Class  1A 
milk  in  New  Jersey  at  $1.11,  whereas  the  price  was 
$2.11. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

During  th  ecold  spell  of  over  two  weeks  ago,  25  below 
zero  was  reported  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
and  from  that  point  up  to  18  below.  Old-timers  stated 
it  was  the  coldest  in  60  years.  Brooks  were  frozen 
solid.  Several  farmers  sold  a  few  Christmas  trees 
during  the  holidays  for  from  50c  up  to  $2 ;  some  travel¬ 
ers  with  autos  helped  themselves  to  trees  that  took 
their  fancy  and  avoided  payment. 

On  January  2  the  Fruit  Shippers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  met  at  the  Worth  House  in  Hudson,  and  had 
a  banquet.  Officers  were  elected  at  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  which  followed  the  banquet.  They  were  addressed 
by  Prof.  Anderson  who  spoke  on  his  experiments  with 
fertilizing  apple  trees  and  on  new  apple  varieties.  Dr. 
Buckholz  discussed  early  Spring  spraying  of  apple  trees 
and  apple  packages.  The  association  deals  in  fruit 
packages,  fruit-growers’  supplies,  spray  materials  and 
transportation  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

A  Columbia  County.  Guernsey  bull,  Neptune  Good 
Boy  137397,  bred  by  G.  S.  Mawhinney,  of  Chatham,  has 
recently  won  national  recognition  as  an  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  sire.  Neptune  Good  Boy’s  two  daughters  which 
have  completed  official  records  are  Glywood's  Primrose 
290785  producing  7.638.1  lbs.  milk,  425.5  lbs.  of  fat  in 
Class  FFF  and  Glywood’s  Geranium  309924  producing 
7.914.4  lbs.  milk.  372.S  lbs  fat  in  Class  GGG.  A  cow 
in  the  herd  of  O.  F.  Kinney  of  North  Chatham  has  just 
finished  a  new  official  record  which  entitles  her  to  entry 
in  the  Advanced  Register  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.  81ie  is  two  years  old  Waldorf  Pilgram’s 
Mayflower  313367  with  a  production  of  8.027  lbs.  milk, 
408.2  lbs.  fat  in  class  GGG.  Fiven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  cows  were  on  test  for  December  in  the  Columbia 
County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association.  The 
average  for  all  cows  milking  and  dry  is  647  lbs.  3.8  per 
cent  milk  per  cow.  George  Muller,  of  Gallatin,  had  the 
high  herd  for  milk  and  butterfat.  His  herd  is  of  reg¬ 
istered  and  grade  Holsteins  and  produced  an  average 
of  1,069  lbs.  milk,  36.1  lbs.  fat  for  the  month.  His 
grade  Holstein  No.  9  was  the  December  high  cow  for 
butterfat.  She  gave  1.710  lbs.  of  3.8  per  cent  milk  and 
a  total  of  65  lbs.  fat.  His  brother.  John  Muller,  also  of 
Gallatin,  had  an  average  of  1,033  lbs.  milk,  35.9  lbs. 
tat.  He  had  the  December  high  milk  producing  cow. 
She  is  a  grade  Holstein  named  “Jousey"  and  produced 
1.S29  lbs.  milk.  60.1  lbs.  fat.  John  Muller  also  had 
the  high  herd  for  November  with  14  cows  milking  and 
three  dry.  His  average  production  for  November  was 
1M15  lbs.  milk.  33.6  lbs.  fat.  In  November  there  were 
573  cows  on  test  and  23  dairies.  e.  a.  h. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Butter  and  Oleo 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  “monkey  diet  for  Americans?” 
Dark-skinned  natives  of  the  Philippines  and  other  East 
Indian  lands  gather  cocoanuts  to  give  us  over  300.000.- 
000  lbs.  of  oleo  imitation  or  substitute  for  real  butter. 
This  imitation  has  been  properly  named  “monkey  but- 
ter."  American  farmers  milk  cows  twice  a  dav,  and 
can't  get  a  decent  price  for  butterfat.  Why?  Because 
every  pound  of  oleo  sold  displaces  a  pound  of  real  but¬ 
ter.  If  Secretary  Wallace  really  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  American  farmer  and  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people,  here  is  the  job. 

Here  is  a  real  “nut”  for  General  Johnson  to  “crack 
down  on.”  Cocoanut  cows  chiseling  markets  away  from 
American  dairy  cows  and  American  farmers,  just  be¬ 
cause  cocoanut  cows  are  furnished  free  in  tropical 
climates ;  no  feed,  no  milking,  just  plenty  of  cheap  labor 
to  gather  them  up  and  load  on  a  boat,  duty  free,  to  sell 
as  tive-cent  fat  against  the  American  dairy  farmer. 

The  farmer  should  sit  at  the  first  table.  lie  should 
serve  the  best  the  land  affords,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
sorry  state  of  affairs  when  a  farmer  sells  all  lii's  milk 
and  cream  and  buys  imitation  butter  for  his  own  family. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  if  every  American  dairy 
farmer  had  used  only  one  pound  of  cow  butter  on  his 
table  each  week  we  would  have  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  butter  today  instead  of  a  price-wrecking  surplus  of 
more  than  150,000,000  lbs.  girabd  altexderfer. 

Pennsylvania. 

Note. — What  is  said  above  about  oleo  is  all  too  true. 
There  may  be  farmers  who  do  not  use  butter,  but  we 
know  many  dairy  farmers  who  use  much  more  than  a 
pound  a  week  on  the  family  table.  Butter,  however,  is 
not  only  a  superior  food ;  it  has  nutritive  values  that 
help  the  body  to  resist  disease.  Originally  it  was  used 
as  a  preventive  medicine  for  this  reason.  In  our  family 
of  four  persons  the  average  consumption  of  butter  is  one 
pound  a  day.  This  is  a  habit  acquired  years  ago  on  a 
dairy  farm.  j.  j.  d. 


A  Strong  Protest 

A  subsidized  agricultural  organ  of  the  New  York 
milk  trust  prints  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  dairy¬ 
men  received  $1,422,000  more  for  their  milk  during  the 
month  of  November  than  for  the  same  month  in  1932. 
It  also  said  that  the  average  blended  price  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  1933,  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  210-mile  zone 
was  39%  cents  over  November  last  year. 

1  happen  to  keep  records.  For  November,  1932,  I 
received  $1.19  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  For 
November,  1933.  I  received  $1.13  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  Instead  of  39%  cents  more  per  100  lbs. 
I  actually  received  six  cents  less.  This  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  45%  cents  per  cwt.  Where  did  it  go  and  who 
got  it?  I  would  like  to  know.  Either  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  or  the  subsidized  organ  is  trying  to  pull  the 
wool  over  our  eyes.  They  may  get  away  with  it  with 
producers  who  have  short  memories  and  do  not  keep 
books,  but  it  does  not  go  with  me. 

If  the  consumer  pays  11  c-euts  a  quart  in  the  country 
and  13  cents  in  the  big  city,  how  does  Dr.  Spencer 
make  out  that  the  farmer  gets  67.3  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  in  the  country,  and  52.4  per  cent  in 
the  city?  I  should  have  received  6.8  cents  a  quart  for 
November.  What  I  did  receive  was  2%  cents.  Farmers 
generally  know  the  printed  stuff  just  is  not  so.  As  one 
of  them  I  shall  not  stand  for  it  any  longer.  Under 
NR  A  everything  farmers  buy  has  gone  up,  and  what  we 
sell  has  gone  down.  john  hirtek. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Western  Lambs  in 
the  East 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

In  these  days  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
find  some  branch  of  our  varied  livestock 
industries  which  is  well  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger.  I  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  several  of  the  larger  lamb  feeder 
sheds  in  Wyoming.  Monroe,  Livingston 
and  Genesee  counties.  In  this  area  cov¬ 
ering  approximately  50  square  miles  there 
are  annually  fed  between  75,000  tnd  100,- 
000  head  of  western  lambs.  Based  on 
local  feed  costs  and  market  returns  these 
feeders  have  almost  without  exception 
made  money  during  the  depression.  With 
present  wool  and  fat  lamb  prices  this 
year  prospective  returns  seem  favorable. 

Types  ox  Feed 

Most  of  these  western  lambs  show  a 
predominance  of  fine-wool  blood.  They 
are  classified  as  white-faced  or  black¬ 
faced.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  lambs 
fed  in  Western  New  York  are  white- 
faced  lambs.  The  black-faced  lambs  carry 
more  mutton  or  down  blood,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  black-faced  mutton  type 
rams  on  fine-wool  range  ewes,  on  the 
average  they  cost  about  one-quarter  cent 
more  per  pound  live  weight. 

The  general  preference  seems  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Montana  or  high  altitude 
lambs.  Such  lambs  are  more  hardy, 
thrifty,  uniform  and  free  from  worms 
than  lower  altitude  lambs,  or  those  in¬ 
discriminately  purchased  from  various 
sections,  and  collected  at  random  through 
the  country.  Of  course  good  thrifty  na¬ 
tives,  which  are  black-faced  lambs,  pro¬ 
duced  in  small  numbers  on  some  of  our 
farms  make  excellent  feeders  but,  they 
cannot  be  purchased  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  uniform  size  to  be  attractive  to 
the  large  feeder. 

The  method  of  buying  is  of  interest  and 
importance.  I  found  opinion  about  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  direct  range  buying 
and  purchasing  on  the  Chicago  market, 
with  perhaps  slightly  more  in  favor  of  the 
terminal  market.  Old-time  feeders  say 
they  have  found  the  shrink  on  Chicago 
purchased  lambs  to  average  about  half 
that  of  direct  range  lambs.  A  60-lb.  lamb 
shipped  direct  from  the  range  has  been 
found  to  average  a  6  to  8-lb.  shrink,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  allowed  no  feed  or  wa¬ 
ter  for  24  hours  prior  to  its  purchased 
shipping  weight.  At  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  the  “peewee,”  or  small  and  under¬ 
sized  lambs  are  culled,  with  resultant 
greater  uniformity  and  thrift  in  the  re¬ 
mainder.  While  the  Chicago  price  is 
usually  higher  many  estimate  a  carload 
of  lambs  can  sell  for  one  cent  more  per 
pound  live  weight  at  the  stock  yards  and 
be  just  as  economical  as  range  lambs  pur¬ 
chased  direct.  Due  to  lower  price  some 
central  western  feeders  have  found  these 
“peewee’’  lambs  to  prove  profitable 
feeders. 

Most  buying  is  done  through  some  local 
representative,  who  in  turn  orders 
through  a  commission  firm  of  known  re¬ 
liability.  The  co-operatives  are  handling 
most  of  the  business  of  the  Western  New 
York  feeders.  As  an  illustration  at  Per¬ 
ry,  N.  Y.,  I  found  local  feeders  centralize 
many  of  their  buying  orders  through  Ora 
Pattridge.  a  feeder  of  wide  experience  and 
ability.  This  year’s  lambs,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  have  been  delivered  at  the.  shed 
between  $5  and  $6  per.  cwt.  live  weight. 

Methods  of  Feedtxg  and 
Handling 

Feeder  lambs  are  usually  shipped  in 
double-deck  cars  averaging  from  360  to 
365  head  per  deck,  with  an  average 
weight  of  60  to  65  lbs.  When  finished 
they  weigh  about  90  lbs.,  and  are  loaded 
130  to  135  to  the  deck. 

On  arrival  they  are  either  driven  or 
trucked  to  the  sheds,  where  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  clean,  fresh,  running  water 
and  coarse  hay  alone  for  from  one  to  two 
days.  A  light,  bulky  feed  is  then  allowed. 
Corn  or  barley  is  gradually  added  until 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  their 
grain  ration  consists  of  25  to  40  per  cent 
of  these  heavier  concentrates.  In.  the 
watering  troughs  drainage  is  provided, 
and  a  thin  trickle  of  water  is  allowed  con¬ 


stant  flow.  This  is  one  point  all  feeders 
were  agreed  on,  that  a  lamb  to  do  well 
must  have  pure,  free  flowing  drinking 
water  to  make  maximum  gain  and  feed 
utilization.  In  the  big  sheds,  with  the 
temperature  well  below  zero,  this  system 
is  also  of  value  to  prevent  freezing. 

Opinion  seemed  to  be  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  respective  merits  and 
return  from  self-feeding  and  hand  or 
trough  feeding.  Recent  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  tests  at  the  Texas,  Colorado,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  which  I  have  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,  seem  to  indicate 
the  type  and  condition  of  the  lamb  when 
placed  on  feed  is  an  equally  if  not  more 
important  factor  in  self-feeding  than  the 
kind  of  feed  used.  An  undernourished, 
sickly  or  thin  lamb  is  much  more  liable 
to  become  a  casualty  if  self-fed  a  heavy 
concentrate  ration  than  one  in  good 
health,  thrift  and  fair  flesh.  Results  in 
the  sheds  visited  seem  to  verify  such  con¬ 
clusions.  Without  exception  feeders  stated 
90  per  cent  of  their  losses  occur  during 
the  first  two  weeks  lambs  are  on  feed. 
Most  of  them  consider  anything  below  a 
3  per  cent  death  loss  as  normal. 

Most  feeders  visited  did  not  vaccinate 
against  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  “ship¬ 


ping  fever.”  At  present  prices  this  should 
cost  not  over  15  cents  per  head.  My 
opinion  would  be  that  it  would  pay  to 
vaccinate,  particularly  lambs  that  had 
gone  through  the  terminal  yards. 

Some  follow  the  practice  of  gradually 
placing  the  lambs  on  a  self-feeder,  and  if 
losses  seem  unduly  high  to  revert  to 
trough  or  hand  feeding.  If  hand  feeding 
is  used  they  are  gradually  accustomed  to 
all  they  will  clean  up  of  a  ration  heavier 
in  corn,  oats  or  barley  than  where  self¬ 
feeding  is  practiced.  Also  the  trough 
feeders  use  more  cull  beans  and  oil-cake 
in  their  ration. 

Amount  and  Kinds  of  Feeds 

The  question  is  frequently,  asked  as  to 
why  lamb  feeding  in  New  York  is  more 
or  less  centralized  in  the  western  part  of 
our  State.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  those 
who  pioneered  in  the  industry  and  found 
it  profitable  was  the  important  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  its  growth.  I  should  say 
availability  of  relatively  low  cost  feeds  is 
the  most  important  item.  Here  is  a  feed 
formula  that  many  are  using  with  suc¬ 
cess:  Barley  chaff  (needle  barley)  60  lbs., 
(3  bus.),  $6  to  $8  ton;  corn  (kiln  dried), 
112  lbs.  (2  bus.),  .$15  to  $18  ton;  cull 
beans,  31  lbs.  (14  bu.),  $6  to  $8  ton; 
oats  (mill),  256  lbs.  (8  bus.).  $16  to  $18 
ton;  molasses  (%  water),  5  gals.  (15 
per  cent),  $16  to  $18  ton;  salt,  3  qts.  (1 


per  cent). 

This  figures  to  about  528  lbs.  of  total 
feed  mixture,  at  an  average  feed  cost  of 
approximately  $16  per  ton.  On  full  feed 
this  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  about 
210  head  of  70-lb.  lambs  daily.  The  feeds 
are  mixed  on  a  clean  floor  and  the  molas¬ 
ses,  diluted  with  one-fourth  its  volume 
of  water,  is  then  poured  over  the  feed 
mixture,  ordinary  sprinkling  cans  with 
the  sprinkler  attachment  removed  are 
used.  The  mixture  is  stirred  as  the  mo¬ 
lasses  is  poured  over  it.  Seventy-pound 
lambs  on  this  mixture  given  all  they 
would  consume  were  eating  an  average 
of  about  2 Vz  lbs.  per  head  daily.  Many 
feeders  were  using  pea  and  bean  pods  and 
vines  for  roughage.  When  the  lambs  were 
self-fed,  or  full  trough  fed  the  mixture 
mentioned,  they  consumed  little  if  any 
roughage.  In  several  sheds  gains  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  three-tenths  pound  per  head 
daily  were  being  reported  under  this 
system. 

Possible  Market  Returns 

Averaging  60  lbs.  initial  weight  and 
laid  down  at  the  feeding  sheds  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6.50  per  hundred  live  weight,  the 
total  initial  cost  per  head  would  be  be¬ 
tween  $3.90  and  $4.  Based  on  average 
gains  and  prices  paid  for  feeds  most  feed¬ 
ers  figure  it  will  cost  from  $1.60  to  $1.80 
to  produce  30  lbs.  gain  on  a  60-lb.  lamb 
this  season.  On  a  $7.50  market  a  90-lb. 
lamb  at  the  yards  gives  a  gross  return  of 
$6.75.  Adding  the  initial  and  feed  cost 
leaves  a  95-cent  gross  profit  per  head. 


Where  several  thousand  head  are  handled 
this  runs  into  quite  sizable  total  sums 
even  after  all  deductions  are  made. 

This  is,  of  course,  hypothecated  on  the 
supposition  there  has  been  no  abnormal 
death  loss,  and  that  rate  and  economy 
of  gain  have  been  in  the  ratios  outlined. 
It  is  indeed  a  bright  spot  on  our  live¬ 
stock  market  horizon  that  present  demand 
is  greater  than  supply  for  fed  western 
lambs.  Present  price  trends  indicate 
lambs  should  be  sent  to  the  shambles  as 
soon  as  they  show  proper  finish,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  kept  after  attaining 
96  lbs.  in  the  hope  of  a  higher  future 
market.  Above  95  lbs.  most  markets  are 
now  making  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation 
in  many  instances  prices  dropping  below 
the  five-dollar  mark  for  these  heavier 
grades,  even  though  fairly  well  finished. 
Most  of  the  feeders  visited  do  not  expect 
to  shear.  Based  on  numbers  now  on 
feed  and  soon  to  be  sold  it  would  seem 
the  feeder  who  arrives  soon  with  finished 
lambs  of  the  weights  mentioned  will  fare 
better  than  the  one  who  holds  back  in  the 
hope  of  a  higher  later  top.  In  early 
January  clipped  lambs  scaling  76  lbs. 
were  quoted  around  $6.50  at  Chicago, 
with  selected  decks  of  unshorn  lambs  at 
$8.25  per  cwt. 

Diversified  Methods 

Wellman  Bros.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  aside 


from  having  had  a  good  sale  for  breeding 
ewes  and  rams  of  their  own  raising,  last 
November  purchased  a  carload  of  open 
yearling  western,  range  ewes.  They  were 
mostly  Rambouillets  weighing  about  95 
lbs._  average  per  head.  They  cost  about 
$5.50  per  head  in  the  yards  at  Chicago; 
the  shipping,  feed,  commission,  etc.,  was 
about  $1  per  head,  making  them  come  to 
about  $6.50  per  head  laid  down.  They 
were  then  hred  to  registered  Cotswold 
and  Lincoln  rams,  and  sold  locally  at  an 
average  profit  of  about  $2  per  head. 

Charley  Slocum,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  is  feed¬ 
ing  about  700  head  of  straight  black-faced 
lambs.  They  look  good  and  are  doing 
well. 

Ora  Pattridge  has  about  3,000  head  on 
feed.  He  has  a  large  galvanized  iron 
feeding  shed  accommodating  about  1.000 
head.  Most  of  the  self-feeders  used  hold 
from  25  to  30  bushels  of  feed.  The  chaff 
or  needle  barley  used  weighs  only  from  18 
to  20  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  is  a  by-product 
in  malting  where  only  the  larger,  more 
uniform  grains  can  be  used.  Sheep  have 
the  characteristic  of  chewing  their  feed 
well,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  grind  this 
feed  for  them.  Kiln  dried  corn  is  pre¬ 
ferred  because  of  its  lower  cost  and  su¬ 
perior  keeping  qualities.  Cull  beans  are 
also  a  cheap  by-product  feed  that  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  do  not  need  grinding  for  sheep. 

Then  there  are  the  McIntyre  Bros. 
Lloyd  has  about  700  head  and  Floyd 
about  500  head  on  feed,  using  the  system 
outlined. 

After  selling  present  holdings  several 
feeders  annually  follow  the  practice  of 
obtaining  carload  lots  of  what  are  called 
“come  back  lambs.”  These  are  lambs 
mostly  from  the  corn  belt  that  are  only 
about  half  finished,  they  are  brought  back 
to  the  feed  lots  and  fed  until  finished  for 
shorter  periods  of  time.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  lambs  fed  in  Western  New 
York  are  marketed  in  Jersey  City.  The 
feeders  told  me  they  prefer  this  market, 
not  only  because  they  usually  obtain  a 
little  higher  price,  but  by  loading  out  on 
Friday  they  will  arrive  at  that  market 
Saturday  afternoon.  This  gives  the  lambs 
all  day  Sunday  to  take  on  a  good  fill,  and 
be  in  good  condition  for  the  opening  Mon¬ 
day  market,  which  is  usually  strong. 


How  Champions  Are 
Produced 

At  the  last  Chicago  International, 
Briareliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
again  demonstrated  that  a  combination  of 
proper  blood  lines,  individuality,  correct 
feeding,  care  and  management  are  the 
only  successful  formula  in  the  production 
of  a  champion.  There  is  no  royal  road. 
Trite  as  this  statement  seems,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  the  only  manner  in  which  success 
may  be  attained  in  livestock  production. 

In  addition  to  winning  Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship  honors  on  their  1,237-lb.  steer, 
Briareliff  Model,  this  great  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  divis¬ 
ion  won  first  on  steer  herd ;  grand  cham¬ 
pion  group  of  three  steers;  champion  get- 
of-sire  steer  group.  In  the  breeding 
classes,  their  top  winnings  were  first 
senior  yearling  bull,  first  and  junior 
champion,  Summer  yearling  bull.  In  the 
group  classes,  first  in  the  five,  three  and 
two  bull  groups;  first  aged  cow;  and  first 
yearling  herd. 

The  Grand  Champion  steer,  Briareliff 
Model,  was  nearly  18  months  old.  lie 
dressed  65.8  per  cent,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  for  $1.30 
per  lb.  live  weight.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
the  great  bull  Revelerica  on  his  sires’  side. 
Last  year’s  Grand  Champion  steer,  Briar- 
cliff  Thickset,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
same  sire  on  the  dam’s  side. 

This  year’s  champion  was  weaned  at 
six  months  of  age,  having  had  access  at 
all  times,  in  the  pasture,  to  a  creep-feeder 
containing  whole  oats.  lie  together  with 
the  other  show  steers  were  then  fed 
home-grown  corn,  (corn  and  cob  first, 


Briareliff  Model,  Grand  Champion  steer  at  the  last  Chicago  International.  This 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer  teas  hred,  fed  and  exhibited  by  Briareliff  Farms,  Bine 

Plains ,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


These  black-faced  western  lambs  represent  part  of  700  head  being  fed  by  Lloyd 
McIntyre,  Perry,  N.  Y.  They  weigh  about  75  pounds  per  head,  and  are  consuming 
daffy  about  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  feed  mixture  mentioned. 


Part  of  a  band  of  white-faced  Montana  lambs  being  fed  by  Ora  Pattridge,  Perry, 
A,  Y.  In  Western  Neio  York  about  75  per  cent  of  lambs  on  feed  are  similar  to  these. 
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Wn/J  FURS,  hides,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash, 
TTOOI,  Write— S  II.  LIVINGSTON,  •  Lancaster, I'». 


DAIRYMEN 


If  you  want  the  best  try 
ELGIN  BRAND  Rubber  parts 
to  lit  DeLaval,  Empire,  McCormick  and  Surge  Milkers. 

ELGIN  CASH  MILKER  SUPPLY 
P.  O.  Box  37,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


after  April  cracked  corn)  oats  ground, 
barley  (either  ground  or  boiled),  wheat 
bran,  Purina  Steer  Fatena  (supplemen¬ 
tal),  and  black  strap  molasses.  For 
roughage,  clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
hay.  The  proportions  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  used  are :  Corn  and  cob  meal  until 
April  1,  then  cracked  corn,  60  per  cent; 
ground  oats,  20  per  cent;  wheat  bran,  5 
per  cent;  Purina  Steer  Fatena,  15  per 
cent..  When  barley  was  used  it  replaced 
the  corn  up  to  20  per  cent  by  weight.  On 
full  feed  the  above  mixture  was  fed  and 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  about  2.25  lbs. 
per  100  lbs.  live  weight  daily. 

R.  \V.  DUCK. 


JERSEYS 


U- _ P„_„  Fresh  JERSEY  I’EDIGREED  C'OW 

minnamere  farms  phone  Great  Neck  ena  pQ^ 


GREAT  NECK 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Several  Jersey  Cows,  still  milking,  to 
freshen  in  Spring;  must  be  accredited  New  York 
State  cows.  John  Derfuss,  Box  22,  Blnuvelt,  N.  Y, 


L 


AYRSH1RES 


] 


KES3IS£_ 

Most  PrqiiimUll 


Big  Milkers  - 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.I.C.  crossed. 
6-7  weeks  old.  $2.25  each :  8-9  weeks,  $2.50  each.  40- 
Ib.  shoats,  $4.25  each.  Nice  young  hoars.  100  ll>s. .  $10: 
125-150  ibs..  $12.50.  Choice  Chester  White  pigs,  two 
months  old,  $6  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
guarantee:  ‘'A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times." 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

ALL  1  Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service — 
|  $10  -  $12  -  $15  -  $18 

BREEDS  ]  Young  Boars.  $3.50  up  through  shoat  stage 
Breed  those  sows.  Read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Young  pigs.  8-9  weeks,  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders,  bred 
sows.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment — be  safe. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground, 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winnera. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  MM. 


For  Sale! 


Purebred  Uerksliire,  Chester 
While  and  liuroc  Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts.  Also  a  few  fall  boar  pigs.  One  Duroc  boar 
of  breeding  age.  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WA.  NTED 

6  registered  O.  I.  C.  Boars  from  100  to  200  lbs. 

Henry  Henkel  &  Sons  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

Pire  iliun  CniUTC  8-week-old  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
llUJ  /UyU  snu/iis  50-lb.  slioats  $4.50  crated. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

0  I  GS  — lloice  PuF®  Bred  Digs,  *5.00  ea.  Pedigree  free. 


Pairs  no-akin. 


R.  HILL,  Seneca  Failt,  New  Terk 


DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

If  you  want  a  good  watch  dog  get  a  Newfoundland. 
Have  some  nice  ones. 

Win.  G.  Thompson  -  Englislitown,  N.  ,J. 


WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum.  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RiSISEY  CREEK  KENNELS  -  Ramsey,  III. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,‘2,;^cuy.V^rm 


FERRETS 


In  some  States  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  to  keep 
ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Readers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


FERRETS 

H.  ALMENDINGER, 


For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  D. 
Instructions  with  order. 

ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHIO 


rrnnrTP  females  *2.50;  males  *2.00;  pair  *4.00.  Year- 
rcntlLlO  ling  females  special  ratters  *S.OO.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


rrnnrTQ  White  females.  *2.00.  Two  for  s:i.50  Booklet 

rCIYIYElJ  10c.  DONALD  DAY  -  New  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  3  year  black  stallion .  S600 

2  year  black  stallion .  S300 

1  year  black  stallion  . .  .  S200 

All  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Winners. 

Pair  of  2  year  Grey  Mares .  $400 

H.  II.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 


broke. 


oung  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 

FRED  CHANDLFK  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


I  .-.  GOATS 

Heavy  Milkers 

A.  C.  PETERSON 


Bred  to  Pure 
Alpine  Buck, 

$20.00. 
KNOX.  FA. 


f  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

For  Sale—  YOKE  OF  OXEN 

Three  years  old.  Well  broken  for  use.  Speckled  white 
with  red.  Inquire  EMMONS  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  li  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  December  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.23;  Class  2A,  $1.55;  Class  2B, 

$1.75;  Class  2C,  $1.45;  Class  2D,  70c;  Class  2E, 
70c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  for  these 
six  classes. 

Class  4A,  05c,  butterfat  differential  .03  80. 

Class  4B,  0814c ,  butterfat  differential  .0180. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201 -210-mile  zone  is  $2,303. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  21e:  extra.  02  score. 
20c ;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  1914  to  19%c:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  22c;  firsts,  2014c;  centralized,  19%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25c;  hennery,  exchange  specials.  23c; 
standards,  22 % 0 ;  browns,  special,  20 14 c :  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  24c;  standards,  23J4c. 

DRESSED  CHICKENS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25c;  fair  to  good.  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  10c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1J4  lbs.  each  up.  Th  equotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15c;  broilers,  20c:  roosters.  8c;  duck's, 
14c;  geese.  18c;  squabs,  pair,  330c  to  $1.20;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  12c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  t lie  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  40  to  50c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $4.75  to  $5;  bulls.  $3  to  $3.75;  cows, 
$2  to  $3;  calves.  $5  to  $8;  slieep,  $3.30;  lambs, 
$8.50  to  $9;  hogs.  $4.15.  4 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $1.3.50  to  $13;  calves,  $10 
to  $13. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets. — Nearby,  bskt..  65  to  75c;  Tex.,  bu. 
crate,  $1.08  to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts.  L.  I., 
qt..  5  to  15c.  Cabbage,  Danish,  ton,  $40  to  $47; 
S.  C.,  bskt..  Savoy,  75c  to  $1;  Fla.,  white,  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.38.  Carrots,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50:  Pa., 
bu.  bskt.,  75c;  State,  bskt.,  60c  to  $1.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers, 
Cuba,  box,  $3.7->  to  $4.25.  Dandelion  greens, 

|  *‘x.j  bu.  crate,  $1.  Eggplants,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $3.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $9.50. 
Kale,  A  a.,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.03.  Leeks,  nearby 
erate  or  bsak.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt., 
7. ic  to  $1.38.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  bu.  bskt..  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Unions,  En„  yellow,  50  lbs.,  85c  to 
$1.40;  red,  50  llis.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  Mid  -Wn 
White,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  red.  50  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 
Oyster  plants,  nearby,  loo  bclis..  $6  to  $10 
Parsley,  Texas,  crate,  $1  to  $1.75.  Parsnips, 
nearby,  bskt.,  40  to  75c.  Peas,  Mex.,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3.63.  Potatoes.  L.  1  , 
100-lb.  bag.  $1.20  to  $2.20;  State.  100-lb.  bag. 
$1.7.i;  180  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Canada,  bag.  $1.90 
to  $2;  Maine.  100  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $2.05;  180  lbs.. 
$3.40  to  $3.60;  Ber.,  bbl.  $5  to  $7:  crate,  $1.73 
to  $2.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt., 
40c  to  $1.  Radishes,  S.  C’.,  crate,  $1  25  to  $2 
Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  08c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla  ’ 
green,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.50;  nearby,  Hubbard! 
bill.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  75c  to 
$2;  crate,  $2_to  $2.50;  repacked,  10  lli.  carton, 
$1;  irate,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearbv,  bskt, 
35  to  75c;  Rutabaga,  50  llis.,  60  to  85c;  Can 
Rutabagas,  bag.  75  to  85c.  Watercress,  100 
b<  bs.,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.,  00c  to  $1.88;  bills.,  $2.50  to  $6 
Cranberries,  En„  Vi -bbl.  box.  $1  to  $2.35.  Kuin- 
quats,  Fla.,  crate,  5  to  9c.  Pears,  Wn..  box.  $1 
to  $3.10;  En„  bu.  bskt.,  33c  to  $1.  Strawberries 
open  crates,  pt.,  15  to  17c. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $19;  No.  2,  $18:  No.  3,  $15  to  $17; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $23. 

GRAIN 

.  Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.07%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.07%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  66%e;  oats,  4814 
to  5014c;  rye,  65%c;  barley,  72%e. 

FEED 

Bran,  $24;  middlings.  $24  to  $30:  red-dog,  $31; 
hominy.  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $28. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  28c;  eggs.  35  10  38c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers.  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
good.  $5.25  to  $5.73;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5  23’ 
common,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6:  good,  $5  to  $3.50;  medium. 
84.2.)  to  $5;  choice,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$5.50;  good,  $4.50  to  $5,  Heifers,  choice,  $4.75 
to  $.i,25;  good,  $4  to  $4.75;  medium,  $3  to  $4; 
common,  $2.50  to  $3:  cows,  choice,  $3.50  to 
$3.7.i;  good,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1  •  50  to  $2.50.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.50 
to  $5.25;  cutter,  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Waters,  good  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $8; 
medium.  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cull  and  common.  $5  to 
$6.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common  and 
medium,  $3  to  $4.50 good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  llis.,  $4  to  $4.50;  common  and  medium, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
llis.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  180  to  200 

llis.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  200  to  220 

llis.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  220  to  250 

lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 

llis.,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 

llis.,  $3.75  to  $4.25:  medium  and  good,  350  xo 
500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Sheep,  choice  lambs, 
90  lbs.  down.  $8.50  to  $9;  choice.  91  lbs.  up,  $7 
to  $8:  vealers.  wethers,  $4.50  to  $6;  ewes,  all 
Wts„  $3  to  $4,50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  22  to  25c;  eggs,  23  to  26c;  live  fowls, 
11  to  14c;  chickens,  15  to  17c;  dressed  fowls, 
14  to  16c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  turkeys,  21  to 
25c:  ducks,  12  to  14c;  geese,  15c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  80-lb.  sack.  $1.60  to 
$1.90:  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  onions, 
00  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.40;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.15;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.95;  hay,  ton,  $10  to  $14.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
6%c;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $75  to  $95;  grades, 
choice,  $60  to  $70;  good,  $45  to  $55;  common, 
$25  to  $30:  beef  cows  and  bulls,  live  wt.,  100 
lbs.,  $2.^.,0  to  $3.50;  veal  calves,  milk-fed,  prime, 
$6  to  $7;  good,  $5  to  $6;  chickens,  live  wt.,  18 
to  20c;  fowls,  live  wt.,  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
28  to  32c;  eggs,  selected,  western,  23  to  27c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  delivered, 
11  to  15c;  milk  from  stores,  10  to  lie;  cream, 
heavy,  pt.,  25  to  30c;  butter,  dairv,  24  to  27c • 
butter,  creamery.  25  to  30c;  cheese,  21  to  25c  • 
cheese,  cottage,  10  to  15c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  35 
to  38c;  eggs,  western,  25  to  29c;  chickens,  roast¬ 
ers,  32c;  fowls,  native,  20  to  21c;  fowls,  west¬ 
ern,  16  to  17c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.09;  squash,  lb., 
3c;  turnips,  bu..  69c;  apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
onions,  10  lbs.,  12  to  15c.  F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


Swellings,  Abscess 

About  a  month  ago  my  mare  became 
swelled  in  the  hind  quarters  and  milk 
glands.  I  used  soap  liniment  and  about 
two  weeks  ago  the  swelling  underneath 
burst  open  and  pus  ran  for  about  a  week, 
after  which  it  healed  up  and  seemed  to 
be  about  improved.  Three  days  ago  an¬ 
other  swelling  appeared  and  today  it 
burst.  She  seems  to  have  a  very  good 
appetite  and  is  rather  spry  for  the  con¬ 
dition  she  is  in.  j.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

When  the  hind  legs  and  udder  of  a 
mare  swell,  in  th  eway  mentioned,  it  is 
usual  to  find  her  affected  with  lymphan¬ 
gitis  (“Monday  morning  disease”).  That 
diseases  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  and  especially  those  which 
run  up  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  leg, 
from  the  foot  to  the  body.  The  swelling 
of  the  udder  is  a  complication  or  result. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  called  “milk 
leg,”  on  account  of  the  condition  of  udder. 

“Monday  morning  disease"  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  name  for  the  trouble,  from  a 
laymans  standpoint,  as  it  very  often  is 
found  present  on  Monday  morning,  after 
the  horse  has  stood  idle  over  Sunday  and 
has  been  fed  the  usual  allowance  of  oats 
or  corn  during  the  idle  spell.  The  nu¬ 
trients  of  the  grain  not  being  utilized  by 
exercise  or  work  form  poisons  (toxins) 
which  may  not  be  fully  nullified  in  the 
liver.  W  hen  that  is  the  case  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  become  overburdened  with 
lymph,  the  gland  nodes  clog  and  inflam¬ 
mation  results.  Azoturia,  sometimes 
called  “Monday  morning  disease"  is 
caused  in  the  same  way  but  the  toxins 
generated  enter  the  blood  and  are  carried 
by  the  blood  vessels  to  the  muscules 
when  the  idle  horse  is  taken  out  to  work 
or  exercise  and  cause  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  hip  and 
thigh,  so  that  the  horse,  when  severely  at¬ 
tacked,  goes  down  and  is  unable  to  rise. 
In  those  cases,  the  urine  always  becomes 
dark  reddish  brown  in  color  and  is  re¬ 
tained.  In  lymphangitis  the  urine  may 
be  somewhat  abnormal  in  color  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  thicker  than  normal,  but  it  does  not 
become  brown,  as  it  does  in  the  other  dis¬ 
ease  mentioned. 

In  lymphangitis,  the  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  is  intensely  painful,  so 
that  one  horse  lifts  the  hind  leg  and  may 
groan  with  agony  when  the  affected  part 
is  pressed  with  one’s  finger.  Fever  is 
high  and  appetite  lost.  The  horse  also 
breaths  fast  and  shows  all  symptoms  of 
acute  pain.  Treatment  consists  in  ban¬ 
daging  the  affected  leg  from  foot  to  body 
with  a  rope  of  soft  hay  or  straw,  and 
then  keeping  the  bandage  saturated  with 
hot  water,  in  cold  weather,  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  in  hot  weather.  More  bandage  has  to 
be  applied  to  take  the  place  of  that 
pulled  downward  by  the  weight  of  the 
water. 

When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
bandage  may  be  removed  and  the  leg  well 
bathed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  alcohol,  extract  of  witch-hazel  and 
compound  soap  liniment.  The  lotion  may 
be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily,  until 
the  swelling  subsides,  exercise  also  being 
taken  daily  to  help  in  the  process.  In¬ 
ternal  treatment  for  the  disease  consists 
in  giving  the  horse  one-half  ounce  doses  of 
saltpeter  in  water  two  or  three  times 
daily,  and  at  first,  two  or  three  seven-drop 
doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  until  the  fever  is  greatly 
dessened ;  then  discontinue  the  aconite, 
but  give  saltpeter  twice  daily,  in  two- 
dram  doses  until  the  disease  subsides. 
When  abscesses  form,  as  they  have  in  the 
mare  in  question,  lance  them  when  soft, 
syringe  out  clean  with  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  permanganate  and  then 
pack  the  cavity  loosely  with  a  rope  of 
teased  oakum  or  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
pure  turpentine  and  three  parts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Let  a  tag 
of  the  material  hang  from  the  wound,  to 
serve  as  a  drain.  Renew  the  packing 
daily.  Apply  vaseline  or  unsalted  lard  to 
the  sound  skin,  below  the  opening  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  turpentine.  Treat  the 
new  abscess  in  that  way. 

The  swelling  around  it  may  also  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  daily,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  is  lanced.  The  mare 
should  occupy  a  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable,  but  work  or  exercise  daily.  Feed 
little  grain,  unelss  the  work  is  hard,  and 
none  when  she  is  idle.  a.  s.  a. 


Do  you  know 
the  10  RULES 


send  for  your  copy  today 


•  Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  by 
dairymen  because  of  dirt  in  milk.  This  loss 
can  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  a  few 
simple  rules.  The  “Ten  Rules  for  Clean 
Milk”  were  compiled  by  leading  dairy 
authorities.  Already  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  them  have  been  distributed  by 
state  and  city  milk  inspectors  and  by  milk 
plants. 

Dirt  in  milk  costs  you  and  the  entire 
dairy  industry  money — and  good  will.  Get 
a  copy  of  the  ‘TO  Rules”  and  post  it  in 
your  milk  house.  Insist  that  the  rules  be 
observed  and  you  will  eliminate  your  losses 
caused  by  dirt  in  milk.  Use  coupon  below. 

FILTER  YOUR  MILK 


through  a  cotton  filter  disk  immediately 
after  milking 


•  Use  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks.  They  are  fast, 
and  remove  all  dirt.  The  favorite  disks  of 
dairymen  from  coast  to  coast. 


FRE E  __1Q  JRULE  S_  £SE_C0UP0N 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  7-A 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Semi  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “10  Rules  for  Clean  Milk/* 


Name _ 

Address 


Clips  Cows,  Horses,  Mules 


Clip  cows  for  more  milk,  clean  milk,  better 
milk.  Clipped  horses  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better.  Cleaned  in  half  the  time.  This 
excellent,  completely  self-contained  electric 
clipper  has  powerful  motor  inside  the  handle. 
Clips  fast.  Easy  to  use.  Ball-bearing.  Com¬ 
plete  with  20  ft.  rubber  covered  cord  and 
unbreakable  socket  plug.  At  your  dealers  or 
send  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for 
free  complete  Stewart  catalog  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

44  Years  making  quality  products. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
Moore  Bros.  Pur  pul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
going  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating:.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED. 
Wo  Doz,  2oc— 7  Doz.  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen’s  Supplies. 

The  Moore  Bros. Corp.,  Dept.  4  1 ,  Albany,  N.  Y . 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Influence 

The  limit  of  life  is  brief; 

’Tis  the  red  in  the  red  rose  leaf; 

’Tis  the  gold  in  the  sunset  sky; 

’Tis  the  flight  of  a  bird  on  high. 

Yet  we  may  fill  the  space 
With  such  an  infinite  grace  < 

That  the  red  will  be  in  all  time, 

And  the  gold  through  the  ages  shine, 
And  the  bird  fly  swift  and  straight 
To  the  lilies  of  God’s  own  gate. 

— Marie  B.  Williams, 
in  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  maple  cream 
was  given  us  many  years  ago  by  our  old 
friend  C.  O.  Ormsbee  of  Vermont :  Boil 
the  sap  as  for  syrup,  and  concentrate  the 
syrup  to  a  temperature  of  230  degrees. 
Then  pour  small  quantities  into  shallow 
pans,  allowing  it  to  cool  to  90  degrees.  At 
this  temperature  it  becomes  a  viscous  wax 
which  looks  rather  like  glue.  The  pan  is 
then  clamped  on  a  heavy  bench  and  the 
maple  wax  is  stirred  vigorously  until  its 
texture,  appearance  and  consistency  re¬ 
semble  rich  ice  cream.  By  this  time  it  is 
reduced  to  about  60  degrees.  It  is  warmed 
enough  to  work  easily,  and  packed  in 
jelly  glasses  or  other  containers.  It  makes 
a  delicious  filler  for  layer  cakes  or 
sandwiches. 

❖ 

In  making  potato  chips,  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  are  very  important.  The  best 
medium-  for  any  deep  frying  is  a  good 
cooking  oil.  A  deep  fryer  with  an  ex¬ 
pansion  rim  to  prevent  bubbling  over,  and 
a  suitable  frying  basket,  will  enable  the 
cook  to  operate  conveniently.  A  special 
thermometer  is  used  to  give  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  oil.  Too  high  a  temperature 
or  too  long  cooking,  destroys  the  flavor. 
The  first  essential  is  to  have  the  potatoes 
thin  (almost  transparent)  and  evenly 
sliced.  There  are  adjustable  slicers  to  be 
had  which  will  insure  these  qualities.  Al¬ 
low  to  stand  for  two  hours  in  cold  water. 
Drain  and  dry.  Just  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  with  chips  and  place  in  the 
deep  fryer  at  350°  F.  When  bubbling 
stops,  stir.  Fry  for  just  two  minutes, 
(’hips  continue  to  brown  a  little  after 
they  are  removed.  They  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  they  “rattle”  when 
stirred. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

.Tust  where  to  begin  in  a  brief  review 
of  last  Fall’s  activities  is  a  problem,  but 
perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  the  rural 
dub  work.  At  the  September  meeting  we 
made  obstetrical  packages  which  were 
handed  over  to  the  local  doctor  for  use 
in  destitute  families.  This  seems  like  a 
most  worthwhile  community  work,  and 
when  we  realize  it  was  done  all  over  the 
►state  (perhaps  in  other  States  also)  we 
can  readily  see  how  much  good  it  would 
do.  The  Farm  Bureau  sponsors  so  many 
worth-while  projects.  I  cannot  understand 
why  some  people  think  it  should  be  abol¬ 
ished.  A  meeting  for  hat  remodeling 
helped  us  to  feel  more  up-to-date.  There 
is  always  a  new  wrinkle  somewhere  in 
the  new  styles,  and  this  year  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  crowns  of  the  hats.  A  meeting 
on  “Wise  Spending  of  the  Family  In¬ 
come”  was  helpful.  I  attended  the  Rec¬ 
reation  Institute  for  the  third  time.  This 
vear  it  was  sponsored  by  both  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  P.-T.  A.  together.  At 
these  meetings  we  learn  new  games,  both 
active  and  quiet,  and  are  taught  how  to 
lead  at  a  game  social.  Besides  the  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  I  get,  there  is  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  with  women  I  seldom  see 
except  at  camp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fun 
T  have  playing  the  games.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  leader  training  meeting  also  I 
was  privileged  to  attend,  and  it  also  is  a 
looked-forward-to  event.  Of  the  eight 
gifts  that  we  learned  to  make  this  year, 
a  large  purse  made  from  a  dishcloth  with 
d signs  woven  with  yarn  and  zipper  clos¬ 
ing  proved  most  popular.  Next  in  popu¬ 
larity  came  a  small  purse  made  by  weav¬ 
ing  bias  binding. 

Turning  to  Grange  activities.  We  at¬ 
tended  State  Grange  which  was  held  quite 
near  us  and  we  found  it  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  meeting.  At  the  banquet  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  State  Master  1  roestone 
of  New  York.  AVe  were  persuaded  to 
take  the  sixth  degree  and  though  the  cost 
flattened  the  family  purse  almost  beyond 
recognition,  we  have  so  far  survived  and 
we  did  not  regret  the  step  because  the  de- 
gree  work  was  so  very  beautiful.  Now 
that  we  know  that  the  National  Grange 
will  meet  next  year  in  New  England  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  some  good  fortune 
will  make  it  possible  to  attend  and  take 
the  seventh  degree.  . 

In  planning  programs  for  the  I.- 1.  A. 
I  have  found  that  I  can  get  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  by  building  up  a  program 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


around  a  certain  topic,  as  I  have  done  for 
Grange.  The  subjects  may  interest  you, 
but  I  must  not  take  the  space  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  AVe  have  had  to  date,  "Rural 
Appreciation  Night.”  “Pioneer  Night. 
“Peace  and  Thanksgiving  Night”  and 
“AA’hittier  Night,”  when  “Snowbound 
was  reviewed. 

To  get  down  now  to  more  commonplace 
things,  I  will  mention  sewing  but  briefly, 
the  Fall  sewing,  though  plentiful,  being 
not  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  any¬ 
thing  more.  I  have  just  finished  making- 
over  a  blue  wool  crepe  for  myself  and  the 
planning  to  get  it  out  was  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  process.  If  I  had  been  a  day  over 
sixteen  I  never  could  have  accomplished 
it.  I  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  simple 
style.  In  the  Fall  I  did  a  dyeing -stunt 
which  will  interest  you  who  dye.  Bo  is  had 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


400  —  Smart  Junior  ets  in  sizes  small, 
Type.  This  style  is  medium  and  large, 
designed  in  sizes  11,  The  medium  size  re- 
13,  15  and  17  years,  quires  for  View  A, 
Size  15  requires  3%  %  yd.  of  35-in.  ma- 

yds.  of  39-in.  mate-  ferial ;  View  B  and 
rial  with  yd.  of  C  each  requires  1 
35-in.  contrasting,  yd.  of  39-in.  mate- 
Ten  cents.  rial.  Ten  cents. 


929  —  Two-piece  429  —  Slenderizing 

Dress.  This  style  is  Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14,  designed  in  sizes  36, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 

38  and  40-in.  bust  46-in.  bust  measure, 
measure.  Size  16  re-  Size  36  requires  3% 
quires  3%  yds.  of  yds.  of  39-in.  mate- 
39-in.  material  with  rial  with  %  yd.  of 
%  yd.  of  39-in  con-  35-in.  contrasting, 
trasting.  Ten  cents.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


a  silk  dress  (given  to  us)  which  she  could 
wear  in  the  Fall  if  it  were  a  suitable 
color.  The  dress  was  a  light  green  and 
I  bought  wine  soap  dye  to  use.  The  stunt 
was  the  more  interesting  because  I  did 
not  know  just  what  color  I  would  get.  As 
it  happened,  the  dress  took  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  red. 

I  have  indulged  in  reading  a  little  of 
late,  and  last  week  was  in  a  predicament 
because  I  had  four  books  all  crying  to  be 
read.  Our  library  being  open  only  two 
days  a  week,  I  do  not  go  to  it  often  and 
when  I  do  go,  I  invariably  come  out  with 
an  armful  of  books.  This  time  I  had 
“Glorious  Adventure”  by  Halliburton 
(presumably  for  husband),  “The  High 
Heart”  by  Basil  King,  and  “A  Princess  in 
Exile.”  To  make  the  situation  more  criti¬ 
cal  a  book  I  had  ordered  early  in  the 
month  from  the  State  Library  happened 
to  come  then.  This  latter  was  “Let  the 
Hurricane  Roar”  and  is  a  very  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  life.  So  also  was  “The 
Great  Aralley,”  by  Mary  Johnston.  I  en¬ 
joyed  this  last  mentioned  the  better  per¬ 
haps  because  the  story  was  over  a  period 
of  years  and  seemed  for  that  reason  to 


be  more  closely  linked  up  with  our  na¬ 
tion’s  history.  An  article  in  a  magazine 
about  Corra  Harris  prompted  me  to  read 
again  “The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife,”  a  fas¬ 
cinating  story  from  real  life.  “As  the 
Earth  Turns”  by  Gladys  Carroll,  will  find 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  true  woman’s 
heart,  because  it  is  one  of  those  intimate 
home  stories. 

Last  of  all,  folks.  The  twins  will  soon 
be  four.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
adept  with  a  pencil.  The  other  day  Roth 
drew  a  man  with  head,  arms  and  legs 
plainly  visible,  all  on  the  table  oilcloth  ! 
Last  week  was  Hilda's  ninth  birthday. 
Cousin  Eleanor  came  up  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  then  was  weather-bound  up  here 
for  five  days.  Other  cousins  came  for  the 
week,  one  of  whom  stayed  here  all  the 
time  and  a  second  one  part  of  the  time. 
The  afternoon  that  the  whole  group  of 
11  assembled  here  the  house  seemed 
swarming  with  children.  All  the  week, 
however,  the  children  were  unusually 
quiet  for  their  number,  being  interested 
in  reading  aloud  to  each  other  a  good 
deal.  Then,  too,  Guggenheim  whiled 
much  time  away.  Have  you  met  Guggen¬ 
heim?  It  is  a  wonderful  family  game. 
Jigsaw  puzzles  claimed  much  attention 
also. 

But  now,  school  has  begun  again, 
everyone  has  gone  home  and  our  family 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  seven  again. 
The  car  is  locked  in  the  garage.  Though 
we  welcome  a  respite  from  buying  gas 
and  oil.  we  in  the  same  breath  as  it  were, 
complain  that  a  horse  is  so  slow  and  that 
four  miles  is  so  far  from  the  village. 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  social  activities  will  be  fewer 
and  for  a  few  weeks  we’ll  “Let  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  Roar,”  for  we  have  light  and 
warmth  and  love  inside  our  humble  home. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Methods  With  Liver 

Liver  has  become  so  popular  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  meat  mar¬ 
kets  to  supply  the  demand  for  it.  In 
former  years  the  butcher  shops  would 
give  it  away  to  anyone  who  wanted  it; 
later,  they  began  to  charge  a  few  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  Rut,  when  nutrition  spe¬ 
cialists  began  to  broadcast  the  food  value 
and  high  vitamin  and  mineral  content  of 
liver,  it  became  very  much  in  demand. 
Many  people  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was 
a  “cure-all”  for  every  human  ailment, 
leaving  their  orders  for  liver  a  week  in 
advance  at  the  corner  grocery. 

I  have  observed,  at  different  -times, 
farm  people  who  regarded  liver  as  unfit 
for  food,  throwing  it  to  the  chickens 
whenever  they  butchered.  So  from  year 
to  year  our  ideas  change,  but  like  toma¬ 
toes,  which  used  to  be  called  “love 
apples”  and  regarded  as  poisonous,  liver 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  regular  diet  of 
our  American  people. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tasty  liver 
recipes.  If  you  have  always  cooked  it  in 
the  same  way  (and  so  many  people  think 
that  liver  has  to  be  fried )  try  one  of 
these  recipes  and  see  how  really  delicious 
liver  can  be  : 

Scalloped  Liver. — One  pound  liver,  one 
medium-sized  onion,  two  cups  milk,  four 
tablespoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  buttered 
crumbs.  AA'ash  the  liver,  cover  with  hot 
water  and  cook  until  tender.  Quarter  the 
onion,  then  slice  in  thin  slices  and  brown 
in  some  hot  bacon  fat.  Put  the  milk  in 
a  double  boiler  to  scald.  Melt  the  butter 
and  mix  it  with  the  salt  and  flour.  Slowly 
add  the  scalded  milk,  stirring  until  well 
blended.  Return  to  double  boiler  and 
cook  about  12  minutes  longer.  Butter  a 
casserole  or  other  baking  dish,  and  put 
a  layer  of  sliced  liver,  adding  half  of  the 
browned  onion  and  one  cup  of  the  crumbs. 
Cover  with  half  of  the  white  sauce,  then 
add  another  layer  of  liver,  onions,  white 
sauce  and  lastly  the  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crumbs  are 
a  golden  brown.  Serve  hot. 

Liver  Balls  AVith  Tomato  Sauce.  — 
One  and  one-half  cups  ground  liver 
(cooked),  one  small  onion,  ground,  two 
cups  bread  crumbs  (cooked  rice  or  pota¬ 
to),  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper.  Mix  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  well,  then  form  into  balls.  Brown 
balls  in  hot  fat;  place  on  a  platter  and 
cover  with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Two  cups  cooked  to¬ 
mato,  one-fourth  cup  vinegar,  four  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar. 
Press  the  tomato  through  a  sieve.  Put 
the  tomato  juice  and  vinegar  in  a  double 
boiler  and  heat.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar, 
salt  and  melted  butter  together,  add  to 
the  hot  tomato  juice  and  cook  until  smooth 
and  free  from  lumps.  Serve  hot  over 
liver  balls. 

Egg  and  Liver  Sandwich  Spread. — One 
cup  ground  liver,  one  hard  cooked  egg, 
one-half  onion  chopped  fine,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  tablespoons  salad  dressing.  Mix  the 
ingredients  together.  AA’hen  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread,  place  on  one  side 
of  bread,  lightly  butter  the  other  slice, 
press  together  and  cut  in  desired  shapes. 
Arery  nice  for  children’s  lunches. 

MRS.  h.  H.  ir. 


Candied  Orange  Peel 

Remove  the  peel  from  four  oranges  in 
lengthwise  sections.  Cover  it  with  cold 
water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  cook  slowly 
until  soft.  Drain  and  remove  the  white 
inner  part  of  the  rind.  Cut  the  peel  with 
scissors  into  narrow  strips.  Put  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water,  and  the 
peel  into  a  saucepan.  Cook  slowly  until 
the  peel  is  clear  (230°F. ).  Cool  on  a 
plate  and  roll  in  granulated  sugar. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Nursing  the  Newborn  Baby 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  young  mothers  to  refuse  to  nurse 
their  babies.  Many  excuses  are  offered. 
Some  say,  “I  am  too  weak,”  or  “1  haven't 
sufficient  milk,”  or  “My  milk  is  not  good 
enough.”  Others  are  a  bit  more  candid ; 
they  quite  frankly  say  that  they  “do  not 
wish  to  be  tied  down.” 

“AATeak?”  Yes,  naturally  for  a  few  days 
at  least.  But  rest  will  take  care  of  that. 
If  a  young  woman  has  been  strong  and 
healthy  before  marriage,  if  she  has  been 
under  a  physician’s  care  while  expecting 
her  baby,  if  she  has  faithfully  followed 
the  daily  rules  of  hygiene,  and  has  proper 
attention  at  the  actual  time  of  birth,  she 
should  not  become  an  invalid  through 
motherhood. 

“Not  enough  milk?”  Then  increase  the 
amount;  it  can  be  done  easily.  Take  more 
fluids  such  as  malted  milk,  cocoa,  cream 
soups,  broths  and  gruels.  Eat  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  are  not  acid.  Get  plenty 
of  sleep,  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Empty 
each  breast  with  a  breast  pump  after  the 
baby  has  finished  his  meal.  This  will 
stimulate  the  flow. 

“Not  good  for  the  baby?”  It  is  made 
o  order  for  him  !  Very  few  mothers  have 
milk  which  is  harmful  to  the  child  for 
whom  it  is  provided.  There  are  such 
cases,  but  the  family  physician  is  the 
only  one  who  can  actually  decide  that  a 
baby  should  not  be  nursed. 

The  first  few  days  the  secretion  will  he 
mostly  water.  It  takes  a  varying  length 
of  time  for  the  milk  to  become  very  rich. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Rose  Basket.— This  dainty  little  rose  basket  is 
at  its  best  made  of  pink  for  roses  with  yellow 
centers,  leaves  of  sreeu  and  the  basket  of  a 
darker  shade  of  green,  preferably  in  a  cheek  to 
imitate  a  basket.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents: 
any  two  quilt  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern 
catalog  showing  124  pictures  of  old-time  quilts 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Nature  knows  what  she  is  about.  That 
ecretion  is  just  what  the  new  baby  needs, 
lie  should  he  put  to  the  breast  regularly 
to  learn  how  to  nurse.  Some  children 
are  particularly  slow  in  learning  the  art 
of  nursing,  and  will  need  considerable 
time  to  acquire  the  habit.  If  this  is  true 
of  your  child  do  not  become  impatient 
and  decide  he  should  not  nurse;  merely 
be  patient.  Many  babies,  of  course,  need 
no  instruction  at  all  but  are  ready  and 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  securing  food. 

“But.”  you  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  nurse 
my  baby  and  be  tied  down.  I  want  my 
freedom.  Other  children  have  been  bottle 
raised — why  not  mine?” 

Tu  the  first  place  thousands  of  other 
children  have  died  because  they  were  not 
nursed  as  Nature  intended  that  they 
should  be.  The  greatest  mortality  for  all 
ages  is  during  the  first  few  months  of  life, 
and  statistics  show  that  this  high  death 
rate  is  largely  due  to  failure  on  the  part 
of  adults  to  find  suitable  food  for  the  babe 
who  must  be  bottle  fed. 

In  the  second  place,  any  loss  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  “a  good  time”  that  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  endure  will  be 
more  than  repaid  you  by  the  joy  derived. 
No  young  mother  can  possibly  know  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  joy  of  mother¬ 
hood  until  and  unless  she  nurses  her  little 
baby.  That  feeling  of  utter  dependence 
upon  you  is  fleeting  enough  at  best,  for 
a  child  so  soon  gains  independence.  As 
he  gazes  into  your  eyes,  as  his  little  lips 
tremble  and  curl  back  in  a  smile,  as  his 
tiny  hand  is  laid  so  gently  on  you,  you 
will  experience  a  sensation  to  be  found  in 
no  other  thrills  that  life  offers.  Don't  rob 
yourself  of  this  privilege,  which  hundreds 
of  women  would  sacrifice  their  leisure 
and  freedom  for  gladly.  Don't  rob  your 
child  of  his  birthright. 

Nor  is  this  intended  to  he  just  a  senti¬ 
mental  treatise.  The  modern  young  wom¬ 
an  seems  to  shun  sentimentality.  It  is 
not  merely  for  the  pleasure  which  you 
will  derive  that  your  Visiting  Nurse  is 
pleading.  It  is  for  the  life,  the  health, 
the  happiness,  of  your  baby.  Statistics 
show  that  from  six  to  10  times  as  many 
babies  who  are  bottle-fed  die  during  the 
first  year  as  do  those  nourished  as  God 
meant  them  to  be.  Give  your  baby  a 
chance  and  in  so  doing  make  more  secure 
his  life,  and  your  happiness  as  well. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 
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BUY  DIRECT— 
from  WHOLESALER 

GILLIES 

SUPER  QUALITY 

f,  Coffee 

4  pounds  *1 

A  rich,  delicious  coffee,  TO*  B 
available  only  from  us 
direct.  Our  experience  of  nearly  100 
years  guarantees  you  that  this  coffee  is 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  smoothness, 
with  a  flavor  you'll  never  forget.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door,  parcel  post  on  receipt 
of  check,  or  $  1 .00  bill.  Shipped  on  day 
of  roasting.  Whole  bean  or  ground. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  WASHINGTON  ST.,  N.  iY.  C. 


Within  the  circle  of  a  pearly  shell 
Remember  vitamins  and  nutrients  dwell. 
Eat  eggs!  They  give  you  health  through¬ 
out  the  year, 

And  eggless  cooks  are  lacking  in  good 
cheer. 

Try  These  This  Winter 

“Boiled”  Sponge  Cake. — One  and  one- 
fourth  cups  sugar,  one  cup  water,  five 
egg  whites,  five  egg  yolks,  one  cup  cake 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together.  Dissolve 
sugar  in  water  and  boil  until  it  spins  a 
thread.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff  and  dry. 
Pour  syrup  a  little  at  a  time  over  them 
beating  all  the  time.  Beat  until  it  is 
cool.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored.  Add  to  white  mixture.  Add  va¬ 
nilla.  Fold  in  the  flour  mixture.  Bake 
in  angel  food  pan  in  slow  oven  about  50 
minutes. 


Established  94  years 


Did  This  Ever  Happen 
to  YOU  ? 


Buy  chicks  of 
uncertain  quality?  Feed 
and  tend  them  to  maturity?’ 

JThen  find  them  non-producers’ 

with  a  healthy  appetite  but  no  laying^ 
bility?  If  you  did,  theywerenotfrommy' 
ODERN”  OHIO  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY.', 
t  17  years  "Modern”  chicks  have  “rung' 
bell” — been  heavy  producers  of  bigqual- 
•  -j  eggs. 


My  Special  Matings  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  1934  are  composed  of  females  mated  to 
males  whose  sires  dams  run  as  high  as  301 

eggs  in  365  days. 

WRITE  ME  QUICK  for  1934  price  list  and 
written  proof  of  every  claim  I  make.  Remember 
we  are  Ohlo“AccredIted,,and  all  stock  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  That’s  your  protection. 
C.  O.  Tippin,  Owner 

Modern  Hatchery,  Box  12  ,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


MODERN  HATCHERY -•“KT” 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE — ON  E  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Mal;e  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


GRADES  AND  CANDLES 


Patented 


in  one  operation.  Accurate, 

double  scale.  Automatical¬ 
ly  lights  when  candling. 
Money  back  guarantee 
with  every  machine. 
<</-.POULTRYMEN’S 
(jRADENCANDLER” 
Postpaid  with  6- 
ft.  cord,  p  1  u  g, 
standard  24  oz. 
weight  and  in¬ 
structions  $4.55. 

Gradencandle  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ite  Rocks 


-win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
"CENTRAL  n.y.  egg  laying  contest 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Fre« 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Price* 

CMKrctiw  Brttli«j  *  H.ldiii{  C«.,  B«i  2  R  Tir*.  Okie 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Txtra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500:  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CUuter, 


TANCRED  STRAIN  T~T~  T  "'5?” 

WHITE  LEGHORN  S  -A— ■»  JL  .  ■ 

From  Direct  Tanered  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries, 
loos  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

The  home  of  Weed’s  Prolific  Strain  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  products  of  which  were  sold  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  27  years  ago.  Still 
making  good  at  home  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  fads,  no  bunk.  All  eggs  and  chicks  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  plant  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Leghorn  Flock.  Every 
breeder  banded  with  officially  sealed  hands.  All  males 
used  have  individual  Pedigree  Records.  Entire  flock 
bloodtested.- — and  no  reactors  found.  No  outside  eggs 
used.  Twenty  years  breeding  for  production  and  vitality. 
'Miy  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  reasonable  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS,  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


Tanered  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
S.  <\  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTE RV I LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Burnt-leather  Cake. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  iy2  cups  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  three  eggs,  one  cup 
lukewarm  water,  three  cups  flour,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Melt  brown  sugar  in  heavy  skil¬ 
let  until  amber  color;  add  two-thirds  cup 
boiling  water,  boil  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Cool.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar.  Add  one-half  of  caramel  syrup, 
then  beaten  yolks  and  vanilla.  Add  wa¬ 
ter  and  sifted  dry  ingredients  alternate¬ 
ly.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake 
in  three  layers.  Put  together  with  boiled 
icing  made  with  two  egg  whites,  one  eup 
granulated  sugar,  half  of  the  caramel 
syrup,  half  cup  water  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Or  with  a  caramel  frosting,  cook  1  y2 
cups  granulated  sugar,  half  the  caramel 
syrup,  one-half  eup  cream  or  milk  until 
a  little  of  it  dropped  in  cold  water  forms 
a  soft  ball.  Cool ;  add  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  one  teaspoon  butter  if  milk 
is  used.  Beat  until  stiff  enough  to  spread. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
making  cake  flour  in  this  way.  For  each 
cup  required,  I  till  a  measuring  cup  half 
full  of  unsifted  pastry  flour  or  sifted  all¬ 
purpose  flour,  put  in  1  y2  teaspoons  of 
cornstarch  and  fill  the  cup  with  the  flour. 
Then  sift  the  whole  amount  three  or 
four  times.  This  makes  a  fine  textured 
cake  and  the  cost  is  less  than  half  that 
of  the  commercial  cake  flour. 

Date  Bars. — Two  eggs,  two-thirds  cup 
sugar,  three-fourths  cup  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  dates  cut  fine,  one-half  cup 
broken  nutmeats  or  coeoanut,  one-half 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  eggs  until  they  are 
light ;  then  add  sugar  and  vanilla.  Fold 
in  half  of  the  flour  sifted  with  the  baking 
powder,  then  the  dates  and  nuts  dredged 
with  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Spread  in  a 
well-greased  tin  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
over  (350  degrees)  20  to  25  minutes.  Cool 
and  cut  in  bars  l1^  by  3 y2  inches.  Roll 
in  powdered  sugar  or  cover  with  caramel 
icing. 

Caramel  Icing. — Two  teaspoons  butter, 
1  y2  cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  milk, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Melt  the  but¬ 
ter.  add  the  sugar  and  milk.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  its 
sticking  fast  to  the  dish.  Boil  13  minutes 
without  stirring.  Cool  a  few  minutes. 
Beat  until  the  right  consistency  to  spread. 
Add  vanilla  and  spread  on  cakes. 

Coeoanut  Cakes. — One  cup  powdered 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  cornstarch,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt,  three  egg  whites, 
two  cups  coeoanut,  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Sift  sugar,  salt  and  cornstarch. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  they  are  stiff,  then 
add  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  gradually, 
beating  all  the  time.  Add  coeoanut  and 
vanilla  and  drop  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered 
tin  and  bake  until  a  delicate  brown.  Have 
the  oven  hot  at  first  and  then  let  it  cool 
some  (400  to  350  degrees). 

Molases  Crisps. — These  are  like  can¬ 
dy.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil  and  boil  one 
minute  one-half  eup  butter  and  one-half 
eup  molasses.  Remove  from  the  heat. 
Add  one  eup  flour  sifted  with  one-half 
teaspoon  baking  powder  and  one-fourth 
teaspoon  soda.  Stir  thoroughly,  set  the 
dough  over  a  dish  of  hot  water  to  keep 
it  from  hardening.  Drop  about  one-third 
teaspoon,  three  inches  apart  on  a  but¬ 
tered  tin  or  cooky  sheet  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  over  (325  degrees)  three  or 
four  minutes.  They  burn  easily.  Re¬ 
move  them  at  once  from  the  tin  before 
they  harden. 

Cherry  Dainties. — Two  tablespoons  gel¬ 
atin,  two  cups  cherry  juice  or  water,  two 
cups  sugar,  one  pint  can  sour  cherries, 
one-half  cup  coeoanut.  Drain  cherries 
half  an  hour  or  longer.  Add  enough  water 
to  juice  to  make  two  cups.  Soak  gelatin 
in  this  10  minutes,  then  bring  it  to  a 
boil.  Add  sugar  and  boil  15  minutes. 
Add  cherries  and  coeoanut.  Pour  into 
shallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped  into 
cold  water  and  then  drained.  Let  stand 
from  12  to  24  hours.  Cut  in  squares  and 
roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Cherry  Nougat.  —  Five  cups  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  corn  syrup,  one  cup 
boiling  water,  three  egg  whites,  one  cup 
nut  meats,  one-half  pint  preserved  sour 
cherries  or  cherry  jam.  If  cherries  are 
preserved,  drain  them  and  add  syrup  to 
sugar,  corn  syrup  and  water.  Boil  to  the 
soft-hall  stage  and  pour  one  cup  over  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites,  beating  constantly, 
add  cherries.  Boil  the  rest  until  it  makes 
a  hard  crack  when  dropped  in  cold  water 
and  then  broken.  Pour  over  nut  meats. 
Pour  in  mold  lined  with  oiled  paper. 
When  it  is  cool  cut  in  pieces.  E.  s. 
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WINS! 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

{In  writing  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19 ) 


HONORS  at  1932-33  laying  contests.  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.,  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen,  270  eggs. 
.  .  .  Vineland,  B.  R.  pen,  average  211.2  eggs, 
leading  hen,  261  eggs.  .  .  .  Passaic  Co.,  W. 
Leghorn  pen,  243.8  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen, 
279  eggs.  .  .  .  Storrs,  Conn.,  W.  Leghorn  pen, 
266.1  eggs  per  hen,  leading  hen,  292  eggs. 
R.  I.  Red  pen,  264.5  eggs  per  hen,  leading 
hen,  295  eggs.  .  .  .  Central  N.  Y.,  W.  Leghorn 
pen,  245  eggs  per  bird.  .  . .  Georgia,  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  240.2  eggs  per  bird,  B.  Rock  pen,  206 
eggs  per  bird,  W.  Leghorn  hen,  280  eggs  in 
full  year.  .  .  .  From  such  a  laying  ancestry 
Kerr’s  1934  Chicks  are  produced.  All  breed¬ 
ers,  individually  handled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  agglutination  method.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


WJf ^11_  *  _1_  _  _  __  W___.  19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 

umcKeries,  Inc*  frenchtown,  n.  j. 


*WELL  BRED  FROM r WELL  BREEDERS")) 


WHEN  we  advertise  ‘‘Quality  Chicks”  we  mean  chicks 
that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring  the  buyer  back 
for  more  and  will  bring  orders  from  his  neighbors. 

Special  Discount  For  January  Orders! 


Telephone  Wallingford  64S-S  for  quick  action.  New  Catalogue. 


Flocks  'nsj 


Write  now  for  the  new  Wolf  catalog  telling  the  facts  about  our  breeding  and  showing  14 
leading  breeds  in  actual  colors.  Fincf  out  about  these  thrifty,  husky,  egg-bred  Wolf  chicks  ... 
the  choice  of  thousands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  A.  P.  A. 
flock  inspector.  We  guarantee  100°o  live  delivery  and  replace  losses  as  per  our  14  day  Liva* 
bility  Guarantee.  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


Send  for 


Catalog 

in  Co/orp 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  S  Gibsonburg,  Ohio  TODAY 


STRICKLER’S  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Blood-tested.  Bred  for  high  egg:  production 


and  size.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.' 


$10  per  100;  $90  per  1000 

Only  3000  chicks  per  week;  but  quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 


LEONARD  STRICKLER 


Box  R 
SHERIDAN,  PA. 


20th(EN  JURY  Baby  (hkks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  All  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHICKS!  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  lor  cat, log  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Schwegler's  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

Schwegler*  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

207  RORTHAMf TOR  BUFFALO,  R.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  Thor-O-Breds '  Lay  More  Eggs 


FOR  OUR 
CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White. 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Barred. 
White  and  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  hatchery 

BOX  R  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will’  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  anv  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Ycrker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line  ) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Draivn  by  Elspeth  Field  (14),  Few  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Snow  Flakes 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments 
shaken 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  field  forsaken, 

Silent  and  soft  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take, 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expres¬ 
sion. 

Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher  (11),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 


Who  said  “January?”  One  hardly 
needs  a  coat,  in  this  sheltered  spot  with 
the  sun  shining.  Jim  and  I  watched  a 
grasshopper  moving,  rather  stiffly  along 
the  cellar  door.  Suddenly,  from  behind 
him,  a  spider  crawled  cautiously  up  over 
the  sides.  It  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Dir.  Grasshopper,  who  stopped  in  hesita¬ 
tion  at  the  other  edge.  Deftly,  Mr.  Spider 
hooked  a  thread  around  one  leg,  and  then 
anchored  it  to  the  stair.  Back  and  forth 
he  wove  until  he  had  one  leg  fast,  and 
then  the  other. 

We  waited  silently  for  the  next  move. 
As  the  spider  again  crept  nearer,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  help  the  grasshopper  and  was 
about  to  release  him  when  the  wary  fel¬ 
low  decided  for  himself.  He  gave  one 
sudden  wild  spring  and  broke  his  silvery 
bonds.  The  spider  was  after  him  in  a 
second  and  the  mischievous  fellow  let 
him  spin  another  set  of  threads,  breaking 
them  as  before.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
act  was  repeated  until  we  were  called  in 
for  dinner.— Emily  Pomaski  (19),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Pagers  :  January  is  the  month  of 
many  anniversaries,  births  and  whatnot, 
but  to  the  high  school  student  as  well  as 
the  college  sophisticate  it  means — exams  ! 
Don’t  you  remember  those  days  of  hurried 
preparation  to  learn  in  a  week  the  “stuff” 
taught  in  a  semester?  For  one  whole 
week  the  student’s  table  looks  like  a 
newspaperman’s  desk!  —  Marie  Ilahn, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Folks  :  Still  a  P.  G.,  but  hoping 
to  teach  on  an  Indian  Reservation  soon. 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  any  Indians  who 
want  a  pen  pal.  They  don’t  all  have  to 
be  Indians,  though  ! 

In  spite  of  my  shyness  about  girls,  I 
have  two  dandy  ones  from  this  paper. 
(Ilow'm  I  doin’,  gals?)  —  Lofty  Abrey, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page  :  I  have  long 
been  a  reader  of  Our  Page.  I  am  12 
years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade,  short 
and  stout  with  blond  hair.  Though  you 
have  never  heard  from  me  before  I  have 
been  a  x-eader  of  Our  Page  for  several 
years.  I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of  Our 
Page  would  write  to  me. — Kusti  William 
Koski,  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Friends :  The  December  “Our 
Page”  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  year, 
I  think.  The  alert  “Cesario”  and  the  ef¬ 
fervescent  “Pretzel”  contributed  outstand¬ 
ing  diaries.  Charlotte  Fox’s  poem  was 
like  the  grandeur  of  the  evening  which 
she  so  delightfully  described.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  always  a  pleasing  feature.  — 
John  MacDonald  (19),  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Readers :  I’m  starting  the  new 
year  right  by  contributing  again  after  an 
absence  over  a  year.  I  do  so  hope  that 
Mr.  Wastebasket  won’t  get  too  fat  feed¬ 
ing  upon  my  contributions. 

Here’s  to  a  “Happy  New  Year”  that 
will  truly  last  all  the  year  long. — Frances 
Feldman  (15),  Massachusetts. 


Draivn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16).  Maryland 

Dec.  27. — Ray  has  become  quite  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  mouse-catcher  since  the  old 
cat  died.  Poor  mice  simply  haven’t  a 
chance  with  him  around.  Yesterday  he 
appeared  with  a  baby  chickadee  in  one 
hand.  Noticing  it  flying  around  the  barn 
he  tried  to  catch  it.  Finally  it  flutters 
down  within  reach.  The  brave  little  fel¬ 
low  pecked  furiously  at  his  fingers  and 
when  he  released,  flew  off  in  a  straight 
line  until  it  became  a  mere  dot. 

Dec.  2S. — Came  home  early  to  find 
Phyllis,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  bending 
over  a  smoking  frying-pan.  “I’m  going  to 
surprise  Ray  and  make  some  pancakes,” 
she  explained  proudly.  “The  batter's 
rather  _  thin,  but  that  will  make  them 
tender.”  I  went  over  to  the  window  and 
was  just  opening  it  to  let  out  some  smoke 
when  I  heard  a  loud  crash  and  a  terri¬ 
fied  scream.  I  turned  around.  Phyllis 
was  on  her  hands  and  knees  trying  to 
pick  up  the  hot  frying-pan,  which  had 
turned  over  in  mid-air  and  spattered  the 
rug  with  miniature  cakes.  I  laughed  till 
I  was  helpless,  but  Honey  came  to  the 
rescue.  “I  will  wipe  that  up,”  she  said, 
and  taking  one  of  her  dollies’  handker¬ 
chiefs  she  set  to  work. 

Dec.  31. — Grand  skiing  weather.  Boys 
built  a  jump  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep 
hill.  Such  fancy  nose-dives,  tail-spins 
and  snow-baths !  But  the  snow  was  soft 
and  it  was  heaps  of  fun.  Came  in  and 
had  to  change  every  single  bit  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  Well,  in  just  10  minutes  little  1934 
will  appear.  Hope  he  doesn’t  try  to  ski 
in. — “Huckleberry.” 


Dec.  27. — We  have  had  an  enjoyable 
Christmas  here.  Last  night  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow;  when  one  goes  out  to¬ 
day  he  discovers  to  his  disgust  that  the 
wind  has  a  way  of  blowing  snow  down 
his  neck. 

Dec.  29. — Outdoor  folks  around  here 
had  better  dig  out  their  flannel  shirts  and 
wool  socks.  The  thermometer  is  quite  a 
bit  below  zero.  This  section  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  cold  snap  of  unusual  severity. 


Jan.  1. — The  most  fitting  way  of  hon¬ 
oring  Benjamin  Franklin  is.  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  to  learn  more  about  the  man  and 
his  way  of  taking  hold  of  life.  Franklin 
wrote  a  most  interesting  and  famous  au¬ 
tobiography  in  which  he  traced  his  life 
through  failures,  mistakes,  success  and 
satisfaction.  He  was  another  self-made 
person  offering  his  wisdom  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows. — “Chip-chunk.” 


Dec.  24. — Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year — thank  goodness !  I've  had  three 
hours’  sleep  the  last  two  days.  Such 
confusion.  I’m  sure  the  kids  have  dis¬ 
covered  “Santa’s  Workshop.”  Methinks 
they  act  rather  suspicious.  Begging  to 
go  to  bed  early.  Didn’t  I  hear  a  faint 
plink  plunk?  That  would  be  the  toy 
piano  that  is  supposed  to  be  safely  hidden 
in  the  closet.  Freckles,  the  kitten,  has  a 
great  time  climbing  the  Christmas  tree 
and  balling  the  ornaments.  —  “Huckle¬ 
berry  Hull.” 


Dec.  22.  —  Yesterday  it  snowed,  and 
froze  last  night,  and  this  morning  it  was 
hailing.  I  went  to  the  store.  What  a 
time!  With  a  bag  of  potatoes  in  one 
hand  and  a  bag  of  apples  in  the  other.  I 
started  from  the  store.  As  I  was  going- 
out  of  the  store,  someone  banged  me  with 
the  door  in  the  back,  almost  knocking  me 
silly.  An  old  lady  came  up  in  back  of  me 
to  ask  me  the  trolley  route.  While  she 
was  doing  so  she  held  the  umbrella  so  all 
the  hailstones  poured  down  my  back. 
Did  I  feel  funny?  After  giving  her  direc¬ 
tions  I  started  for  home.  Crossing  the 
street  I  was  startled  by  an  auto  horn.  I 
began  to  hurry,  that  is  tried  to,  and 
slipped  on  the  trolley  tracks.  Trying  to 
hold  my  own  balance,  trying  to  keep  the 
potatoes  in  the  bag,  and  juggling  the  ap¬ 
ples  that  had  a  tendency  to  jump  out,  I 
was  quite  mortified. 

Dec.  23. — The  sun  was  shining  bright 
today  melting  the  snow  and  ice.  Tonight 
I  went  to  a  dance.  Jack  came  to  the 
house  after  me,  and  we  rode  down  in  a 
friend’s  car  with  two  other  couples.  As 
the  rest  were  getting  out  I  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  car  holding  the  car  door 
open.  A  car  came  up  in  back  of  us  and 
stopping  abruptly  gave  my  white  satin 
dress  a  bath.  I  could  have  screamed. 
That  was  bad,  but  going  in  Jack  slipped 
on  a  piece  of  ice  that  wasn’t  quite  melted, 
and  fell  ker-plop,  right  in  a  puddle.  We, 
of  course,  didn't  go  to  the  dance  but 
straight  home.  To  top  it  off  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  my  home  mother  and  dad  were 
out  and  took  the  key  with  them. 

Dec.  24.  —  Decorating  the  Christmas 
tree.  Dad  got  all  the  ornaments  down, 
and  brought  the  tree  in.  I  asked  mother 
if  I  couldn’t  do  it  myself  this  year,  and 


Draivn  by  Felix  Andrews,  Few  York 
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Winter  Fight — By  Frences  Feldman 
(15),  Massachusetts 


''Skat*  ONTHfOLrHfuPo^ 


Drawn  by  George  Greene,  Few  York 


(14), 


Skiing 


Stella  I.  Spearin 
Few  York 


Draivn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 

LETTERS  WANTED 

Earl  M.  Jackson  (19),  Rhode  Island; 
Richard  Barns  (10),  Pennsylvania;  Jane 
Vermilyea  (14),  New  York;  Anna  Ra- 
cliow  (12),  New  York;  Stella  Sperin 

(14) ,  New  York;  Katie  Lee  Prillaman 

(15) ,  Virginia;  Ruth  Anderson.  New 
York;  Helen  Koski  (13),  Rhode  Island; 
Elizabeth  Rebmann  (13).  New  York; 
Louise  Fuchs  (12),  New  Jersey, 


January  27,  1934 

she  agreed.  I  was  shaving  off  the  very 
top  so  as  to  get  it  in  a  point,  so  I  could 
put  the  steeple  thing  on  it.  when  I  cut 
my  finger.  Seeing  I  was  a  girl,  I  didn’t 
make  much  noise  about  it.  I  got  (he  tree 
fixed,  stepped  back  to  admire  it,  and 
right  in  a  box  of  ornaments.  Well,  I  soon 
went  through  the  box,  putting  the  sur¬ 
viving  ones  on  the  chair  and  throwing  the 
others  away.  Then  we  got  out  the  box 
of  the  cutest  looking  monkeys,  to  hang- 
on  the  tree.  After  we  got  ‘  them  on  I 
picked  up  the  tinsel  and  decided  to  sit 
down  and  untwist  it.  I  did.  and  right  on 
the  few  ornaments  that  I  hadn't  murdered 
before.  Don't  worry  I  didn't  sit  there 
long  but  got  up  in  a  hurry.  I  got  the 
tinsel  soon  ready,  and  put  it  on  the  tree. 
I  then  started  to  put  on  the  ornaments. 
Mother  told  me  I  was  putting  things  on 
backwards  but  what’s  the  diff?  I  was 
standing  there  thinking  where  I  would 
put  the  pretty  fish  in  my  hand  when  (lad 
wanted  to  get  in  the  back,  so  I  moved  out 
of  the  way,  stepping  into  a  can  with 
water  in  it  w.hich  dad  had  put  there  as  it 
was  too  small  to  put  under  the  tree,  so  it 
would  keep  fresh  longer.  Over  it  went, 
all  over  the  rug  and  my  feet  were  soaked. 

Dec.  25. — The  tree  looked  great  this 
morning  even  if  I  do  say  so  myself.  I 
got  everything  I  wanted  and  had  a  grand 
day. — “Jenny  Wren.” 


Dec.  26. — Was  at  market  today.  It 
started  snowing  this  morning  at  about 
four  o'clock  and  kept  it  up  till  very  near 
noon.  Boy.  it  was  fun  !  To  begin  with  we 
could  hardly  get  up  the  hill.  The  boys 
had  to  do  some  pushing.  Finally  we  got 
up,  but  going  in  the  trail  the  chains 
tore  and  we  had  to  stop  and  fix  it.  Rufus 
stopped  and  crawled  under  the  truck,  but 
soon  another  ear  came  around  the  corner 
and  did  that  ancient  personage  scramble  ! 
It  was  amusing  on  the  street  this  morn¬ 
ing.  One  lady  huddled  by  her  fire  and 
said,  “Oh.  how  could  you  come  to  town 
on  such  an  awful  day?”  Rufus  .said. 
“Oh.  this  is  great.”  She  thought  Rufus 
wasn't  all  there.  I'll  bet.  We  got  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  there  were  three  butchers  and 
about  half  a  dozen  farmers  there.  Papa 
said  we  ought  to  have  had  a  good  market 
then,  but  Rufus  said  there  were  only  that 
many  buyers  there  also.  We  have  visitors 
this  evening,  about  half  a  dozen  young¬ 
sters  (sounds  like  IV2  dozen)  and  they, 
with  my  brother,  are  singing  for  niy 
amusement.  Such  a  racket.  I  wonder  if 
boys  have  an  idea  how  noisy  they  are. 

Dec.  27.  —  Got  up  a  little  late  this 
morning.  Have  so  much  work  to  do  that 
I  don’t  know  where  to  begin.  The  snow 
is  about  12  inches  deep,  not  very  much, 
but  more  than  we’ve  had  yet.  Had 
visitors  again  this  evening,  the  same  ones. 
We  made  ice  cream  and  before  they  were 
through  eating  they  all  went  to  the  stove 
but  Kitty.  She  ate  a  good  bit  more  and 
said  she  was  very  warm,  but  when  it  was 
time  to  do  the  dishes  she  was  too  cold 
to  work.  That’s  a  girl  for  you. 

Dec.  29. — Was  at  market.  Just  came 
home,  and  was  it  cold?  Much  worse  than 
Tuesday,  even  the  apples  froze.  Beth 
got  511  eggs  on  Wednesday,  519  on 
Thursday,  and  she  began  to  feel  good,  and 
today  she  got  only  497.  When  we  read 
Sugar-foot’s  diary  we  almost  wondered 
if  Beth  wrote  it  because  that  work  is  her 
daily  routine.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  me 
to  be  in  bed,  so  goodnight. — “Cesario.” 


Thus  Taiaa/  Akwhcturyu'*. 
1-  !) 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 


This  month  we  have  to  say  goodby  to 
two  contributors — Clark  Allender  and 
Anna  Yurliewecz.  Much  success  to  you, 
Clark  !  Anna,  we  will  miss  your  diaries, 
good  luck  to  you.  In  November  we  hope 
to  hear  from  you  again. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  tell  you  of  the 
passing  of  Dorothy  Doll,  who  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed  while  riding  horseback  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  I  am  sure  you  all 
enjoyed  her  little  sketches  and  the  story 
of  her  “Blue  Boy”  as  much  as  we  did. 
4Ve  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  all 
her  family  and  friends. 

For  February  there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  write  about  and  to  draw. 
Groundhog  Day,  Washington’s  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  birthday  and  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 
Some  little-known  facts  about  these 
things  would  be  very  interesing  to  all  of 
you. 

We  have  a  good  lot  of  diaries  and  poets 
with  us  this  month.  “Our  Page”  is  a 
place  to  try  yourself  out.  Anyone  under 
twenty  may  contribute. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  in¬ 
tended  for  February.  Contributions  are 
welcome  at  any  time,  but  they  must  be 
held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 

I  Would  the  Springtime 

I  would  the  Springtime  were  again 
And  bliss  were  crowned  in  May, 

The  zephyrs  brought  the  constant  wren 
And  smoothed  the  glistening  bay. 

I  would  the  lark-time  were  again 
And  beauty's  shrines  were  these: 

A  garden  and  a  scented  glen, 

Came  pilgrimaging  bees. 

I  would  the  Springtime  were  today. 
The  snows  had  sought  the  pole 

And  melted  in  the  rainbow’s  ray 
This  frozen  soul. 

— John  MacDonald  (19), 
New  Hampshire. 


Shorthand  Test 

A  test  in  shorthand  is  divine. 

If  you  are  ready  trim  and  tine. 

But  when  you  doubt  the  accuracy 
Of  notes  or  of  their  fluency, 

You  don’t  pretend  that  you  can  do 
As  fast  as  others  do,  you  know. 

The  time  is  short,  you  are  affright 
For  fear  it  never  will  be  right. 

Of  course  you  cannot  think  of  fun 
’Till  the  battle’s  lost  or  won. 

The  proper  thing  for  you  to  do 
Is  grind  your  brains  and  see  it  through. 

— ’‘Pretzel,”  Connecticut. 


My  Friends 

Yes,  I  ’spose  I’m  queer  in  my  ideas 
In  my  dress  and  the  friends  I  make, 
But  with  it  all  I  am  sincere. 

And  that  is  the  road  I  take. 

You  can  brag  of  your  women,  wine  and 
song, 

And  treasures  at  distant  ends, 

But  I’d  rather  work  or  ponder 

In  the  silence  with  my  good  friends. 

But  when  you  are  burned  out  and  weary, 
And  tired  of  your  costly  fun. 

I'll  be  laughing  and  loving  the  friendship 
Of  the  people  you  once  did  shun. 

Yes,  you  shunned  them  because  of  color, 
And  scorned  their  working  clothes — 
But  their  hearts  are  pure  as  the  lily, 
Their  friendship  pure  as  the  rose. 

I  choose  the  ones  that  are  common, 

I  hate  the  rich  and  their  pride, 

I  choose  the  ones  that  know  sorrow 
And  the  ones  that  know  life’s  other 
side. 

And  you  laugh  because  I  love  them; 

But  in  every  dear  one  I  see — 

Kindness,  patience  and  mercy 
And  virtues  far  smaller  in  me. 

— Lofty  Abrey,  Massachusetts. 


Snow 

When  it  is  snowing  it  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
Especially  when  the  moon  shines  on  it  at 
night. 

The  snowflakes  fall  and  cover  the  ground, 
They  fall  so  gently — nary  a  sound. 

It  covers  the  earth  with  a  blanket  white, 
Which  keeps  the  earth  warm  all  night. 
The  stars  shine  down  in  pure  delight, 
While  the  trees  cuddle  up  in  their  coats 
of  white. 

The  moon  smiled  down  on  the  quiet  earth, 
And  began  to  laugh  with  silent  mirth. 

— Florence  Ilopkins,  Connecticut. 


THOUGHTS  WHILE  WAITING 
FOR  AN  INSPIRATION 

The  teacher’s  putting  down  a  demerit 
for  me.  I’d  better  try  to  look  business¬ 
like,  though  it’s  pretty  hard.  Let’s  see — 
a  composition  on  something  to  do  with 
Summer.  Oh,  doesn’t  Ruth  look  sweet 
in  that  dress!  I’m  going  to  find  out 
where  she  bought  it.  There  goes  Mary, 
a  new  necklace;  isn't  it  adorable?  Oh. 
yes,  my  composition ;  how’s  this?  “Here 
comes  Spring,  let’s  all  sing” — like  the 
birdies  sing,  I  like  that  song  a  lot.  An¬ 
other  demerit,  maybe  a  detention.  An 
Austin,  isn't  it  just  too  cute,  how  I'd  love 
to  ride  in  one,  1  bet  I  wouldn't  fit  in  it 
anyhow.  There  goes  Mabel,  lucky  dog  to 
get  out  at  12 :30 — wonder  what  for. 
Heavens!  1  thought  sure  that  dog  would 
be  run  over,  aren’t  they  the  dumbest  ani¬ 
mals.  Gee,  it's  cold,  why  don’t  they  put 
on  the  heat.  Summer,  imagine  writing 
about  Summer  when  it’s  snowing.  Me 
without  any  coat,  only  a  sweater,  what 
luck.  Oh,  and  I  promised  my  sister  I’d 
go  to  the  dentist  with  her.  My  goodness, 
the  teacher,  let’s  see,  I  can  maybe  write 
about  love,  or  a  romance,  “The  moon  was 
all  aglow,  The  heavy  moon  was  low”— 
that  don’t  sound  right.  Ralph,  stop  hit¬ 
ting  me  on  the  head  with  your  book,  the 
teacher’s  watching  again,  that’s  why  I'm 
talking  out  loud.  1  wish  the  bell  would 


ring.  Thank  goodness.  Where  are  my 
keys?  At  last  the  bell!  Hey,  Jean, 
wait,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  — 
Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


A  FAREWELL  FROM  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  have  written 
and  many  of  you  may  not  remember  my 
name  or  contributions.  My  mission  is  to 
say  goodby,  since  I  shall  reach  that  ma¬ 
ture  (?)  age  of  20  on  February  1.  My 
first  letter  to  the  Page  was  in  May,  1925, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  seen  in  print 
many  of  my  diaries,  memory  verses  and 
enigmas.  I  was  tickled  pink  when  my 
first  appeared  under  the  name  of  “Imp.” 
Later  I  signed  my  diaries  “Tark”  and 
“Jette.” 

1  would  like  to  receive  letters  from 
anyone  interested  in  amateur  photogra¬ 
phy.  With  best  wishes  to  Our  Page  for 
the  New  Year  —  Clark  Allender  (19) 
West  Virginia. 


ADIEU  FROM  “ANNA  THE  COOK” 

I  have  joined  the  Alumni  ranks,  so  I'm 
here  for  the  last  time.  I  certainly  have 
enjoyed  being  a  contributor  for  “Our 
Page”  and  am  proud  to  know  that  my 
diaries  are  part  of  it.  But  best  of  all  I 
enjoy  reading  the  others’  diaries,  poems, 
etc.  1  think  last  month’s  “Blue  Boy,”  by 
Dot  Doll,  very  interesting.  Blue  Boy 
seems  to  be  as  spoiled  as  our  Nanny,  who 
roams  the  stables  at  her  will  and  keeps 
the  eight  cats  looking  spry. — Anna  Yur- 
kewec-z.  New  York. 


Connecticut  Turkeys  at 
N.  Y.  Poultry  Show 

Officials,  judges  and  the  crowds  which 
attended  the  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
held  in  the  armory  on  14th  St..  New  York 
City,  saw  the  prominent  part  Connecticut 
turkey  producers  played  in  the  show.  No 
section  or  State  was  as  well  represented 
as  Connecticut  in  regard  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibitors,  and  all  who  saw  this 
show  noted  the  high  quality  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  turkeys  on  exhibit.  Five  of  the 
12  breeders  to  show  turkeys  came  from 
Connecticut  and  24  of  a  total  of  101  birds 
to  be  shown  came  from  that  State. 

Twenty-two  ribbons  were  brought  home 
by  the  Connecticut  exhibitors  from  this 
New  York  Show  of  1934,  almost  a  perfect 
record.  These  winnings  were  distributed 
among  the  four  most  popular  breeds : 
Bronze,  Bourban  Reds,  White  Hollands 
and  Narragansetts.  Bourbon  Reds  led  in 
number  of  entries  and  gave  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  a  clean  sweep  of  the  first  five  places 
in  the  popular  cockerel  class. 

In  the  Bronze  classes  two  veteran 
breeders  came  from  the  Litchfield  Hills  to 
add  to  their  winnings  of  many  years 
standing  throughout  the  East.  All  the 
Bronze  classes  were  crowded  with  fine 
strings  of  birds  from  Bird  Bros.,  Mrs. 
Alice  Sattler  and  Ferryeliffe  Farm  and, 
with  the  Connecticut  birds. added,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  keen  competition 
that  ensued.  Harry  Worthington,  of 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  entered  four  birds 
and  all  placed:  second  old  tom;  fourth 
old  hen  ;  fifth  young  tom  and  fifth  pullet. 
Miss  Elsie  Halloek.  of  Washington, 
Conn.,  won  fifth  on  old  tom,  third  on  old 
hen  and  fourth  on  pullets.  Her  pullet 
took  a  special  for  best  tail  penciling  among 
all  the  Bronze  females  in  the  show.  Miss 
Halloek  also  showed  Bourbon  Reds,  win¬ 
ning  fifth  on  young  tom  and  young  hen. 

Edward  .1.  Simonson,  Mystic,  Conn., 
and  Horace  W.  Carpenter,  Bridgewater, 
Conn.,  both  had  high  honors  in  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  classes.  Simonson  took  second 
on  old  tom  and  hen,  second  and  fourth 
among  the  young  toms,  and  third  and 
fourth  pullet.  Some  of  these  same  birds 
made  a  fine  record  for  Mr.  Simonson  at 
Chicago  last  Fall. 

Horace  W.  Carpenter  won  first  prize 
on  his  Honssinger  Cockerel  and  third 
place  on  another  fine  young  tom.  His 
Bourbon  pullet  took  a  red  ribbon.  Two 
beautiful  White  Holland  turkeys  from  the 
same  farm  placed  second  among  the  year¬ 
ling  toms  and  third  among  the  yearling 
hens. 

.T.  Frank  Brown  of  Stonington.  Conn., 
represented  his  State  in  the  Narragan- 
sett  breed.  Mr.  Brown's  wonderful  pul¬ 
let  captured  first,  honors,  and  his  young 
tom  took  second  prize. 

The  winnings  of  Connecticut  turkey 
breeders  in  this  New  York  show,  together 
with  their  winnings  in  other  shows  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season  and  in  past  years, 
show  the  interest  and  activity  which  is 
prevalent  among  Connecticut  turkey-rais¬ 
ers  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  finest  of  fine  breeding  stock  and  mar¬ 
ket  birds. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. — C.  II.  Stains,  Auc¬ 
tion  Master.  High  and  low  prices  Jan¬ 
uary  9:  N.  J.  fancy  26 %  to  31%c;  N.  J. 
fancy  medium  24  %  to  26c;  N.  J.  grade 
A  24  to  26%.  brown  23%  to  26c;  N.  ,T. 
grade  A  medium  23  to  26c.  brown  2 IV. 
to  23%c:  N.  .T.  pullets  21%  to  23  %c, 
brown  2014c ;  N.  J.  peewees  23%c.  Total 
cases  sold,  630. 

Buckss  County,  Pa. — W.  Atlee  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Auction  Manager,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
High  and  low  prices  January  11:  fancy 
large  26%  to  28c ;  fancy  medium  24  to 
2514c ;  extra  large  26  to  28c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  22%  to  25c;  standard  large  25  to 
26%c;  standard  medium  24  to  25c;  pul¬ 
lets  23  to  24%c :  peewees  10  to  19c.  Total 
number  cases,  344. 

Tri-County,  Center  Point,  Worcester 
P.  O.,  Montgomery  County.  Pa. — J.  R. 
Heess,  Auction  Manager.  High  and  low 


prices  January  11 :  fancy  large  26%  to 
28%c;  fancy  medium  22%  to  24e ;  extra 
large  26%  to  30c ;  extra  medium  22%  to 
26c;  standard  large  26  to  27%c;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  23%  to  25%c;  producers 
large  24%  to  26c;  producers  medium 
22%  to  24c ;  pullets  21  to  23%c ;  fancy 
large  brown  26  to  28c ;  fancy  medium 
brown  22  to  24%c ;  extra  large  brown  26 
to  2S%c;  extra  medium  brown  22%  to 
24c;  pullets,  brown  20c.  Total  number 
cases,  251. 


Some  Culinary  Favorites 

Even  the  best  of  cooks  has  a  dish  that 
“doesn't  always  turn  out  the  same.”  Pop- 
overs  are  sure  to  be  light  if  a  good  bit  of 
drippings  from  Yorkshire  pudding  is  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tins.  When  I  say 
“a  good  bit”  I  mean  just  that. 

A  dietitian  has  become  a  boarding¬ 
house  keeper,  and  her  boarders  like  her 
food  combinations.  At  dinner  she  omits 
potato  and  bread  if  she  has  other 
starches.  With  a  roast  she  serves  stuffed 
tomato,  peas,  creamed  cucumber.  With 
fish,  cabbage  and  pineapple  salad.  Her 
baked  ham  is  a  treat  with  apricots  in 
place  of  apples.  She  adds  mushrooms  to 
a  familiar  left-over ;  a  bit  of  cranberry 
to  her  fruit  salad.  She  makes  baked  cus¬ 
tard  a  party  dessert  by  adding  butter¬ 
scotch  sauce. 

Body-bones  Sauce. — Every  part  of  the 
country  has  its  own  choice  recipes.  This 
rule  is  from  Massachusetts,  "from  the 
Cape.”  It  utilizes  the  left-overs  from  a 
shore  dinner.  Make  a  rich  cream  sauce 
and  add  to  the  stock  in  which  lobster  was 
boiled,  letting  it  cook  down  until  it  is 
about  two  cups.  Cut  the  lobster  in 
pieces  as  in  preparing  Newburg.  Add 
kitchen  bouquet  or  any  other  seasoning 
you  prefer.  This  sauce  is  excellent  with 
swordfish  or  with  Cried  scallops.  It 
makes  boiled  rice  a  tasty  dish. 

Fish  Chowder. — Boil  fish  in  as  small 
an  amount  of  water  as  possible,  then  re¬ 
move  and  save  the  water  to  boil  potatoes 
and  onions,  which  must  be  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Try  out  salt  pork  and  add  fat  to 
mixture,  then  add  fish  and  milk  and  al¬ 
low’  it  all  to  come  to  a  boil.  If  one  pre¬ 
fers  butter  in  place  of  salt  pork  it  is 
quite  the  same.  For  a  4-lb.  haddock  use 
four  onions,  eight  potatoes  (good  size) 
and  two  quarts  of  milk  or  two  cans 
evaporated  milk,  which  makes  it  richer. 
If  made  several  hours  before  using  the 
flavor  of  the  fish  blends  with  the  liquid 
and  improves  the  flavor.  FLORENCE  REEVES 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  1,  1933-Feb.  9.  1934.  —  Winter 
Short  Course,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  23-26. — New’  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  24-26. — Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

.Tan.  25-27. — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club,  Inc.,  State  Armory,  Goffe  St., 
New’  Haven :  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
and  baby  chick  show.  Bessie  S.  Clark, 
Secretary,  New  Haven  Road,  Nagatuck, 
Conn, 


Jan.  29-Feb.  1. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Building,  Ohiho  State  LTniversity, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  3. — Mutuarl  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Show ;  poultry, 
pigeons,  bantams,  rabbits,  eavies;  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  J.  J. 
Bedel,  Secretary,  59  Park  St.,  Milvale, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-4.  —  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference  Farm  and  Home  Exposition, 
Cranston  St.  Armory,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-w’eeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SEX 


and  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
GUARANTEED  in 

ALL  PULLET  OR  ALL  MALE 


GnBMSm  chicks 


Know  what  you  get  — don’t  pay  pullet -prices  for  males. 
Superior  Sex -Linked  Hybrids  are  money  makers  in  all* 
broiler  or  all -layer  production. 


SUPERIOR  PUREBREDS 


Barron  English  Leghorns  and  1 1  Other  Leading  Breeds  pro* 
duced  by  practical  poultrymen.  Ail  breeders  bloodteeted  for  B.  W.D. 
with  stained  Antigen  under  Missouri  state  permit. 


FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees;  how  we  breed, 
cull  for  type  and  increased  egg  production;  shows  per¬ 
formance  records  of  200  to  300  egg  strains. 

LOW  PRICES  .  .  .  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY! 

Superior  Hatchery,  Box  342  Windsor,  Mo. 


Wolf’s  Strain 

of  Extra  Heavy,  Rig*  l.op-4'omhed 

WH.  LEGHORNS 


Wonderful  layers  of  premium 
eggs.  Hens  weighing  up  to 
lbs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

WM.  WOLF 

Reinholds,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS  j™ 

Dependable  High  Egg  Producers. 

Fast  growing  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
eonas,  Minoreas,  Orpingtons  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
Livability  guarantee.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


^HIS  Catalog  gives 
full  information. 

It  describes  our 
Farms  and  stock,  It 
explains  our  16-year 
8-point  Balanced 
Breeding  Program. 

Every  Breeding  Bird 
State  Blood  Tested. 

Every  chick  our  own 
strain.  Trap-nested- 
Pedigreed  stock  is 
never  sold.  You  get  full  benefit. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  buy  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Get  Catalog  now. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  POINTS  OF  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING.' 


WeneM  Chicks 


25,000  Hen  Breeders 

LEGHORNS 


24-27  0Z.  CHALK-WHITE  EGGS 

Specialty-bred  quality  at  hatchery  prices. 

Wyan-Rocks  (White  Wyandotte-White 
Rock  Cross-Breed)  Fast-growing  broilers 
and  excellent  layers  of  big  brown  eggs. 

Bram-Rocks  (Light  Brahma-White  Rock 
Cross-Breed),  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks 
(Wilburtha  strain),  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  just  issued. 
Profusely  illustrated:  fully  describes  all 
our  Matings.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Dopt.  A 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


i  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
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CATALOG  READY 

..  Next  winter’s  profits  depend 
.  .  ,  ,on  ,the  chicks  you  buy.  now.  Fairport 
t  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers. 

Tvc'itHl'  Rapid  growth,  early  lay¬ 
ing.  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg 

oiZbfcd.  b  airport  chicks  give  you  all  these  qualities. 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Minoreas. 

Hvery  breeder  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
p.*)  the  Stained  Antigen  Rapid  ^ 

Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  the 
y-  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Catalog 
tells  all  about  our  breeding,  de- 
scribes  our  strains  and  our 

Iron  Clad  livability  4m 

guarantee.  Lowest 
prices  in  years. 

NRA  Fairport.  N.Y. 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Legherns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

jBTiis  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high.  White 
I  Leghorn  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297 
eggs.  318.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  llny.r  Poultry  Farm.  Bo*  24.  Smrar  l.oai.  V  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

BREEDERS  OF  DIRECT  WYCK0FF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  per  100O 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  GRADE  B .  $60  00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $80^00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM'S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Torn 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb..  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  vou  catalog 
&  photos  of  our  Farm  &  Breeding  plant, 

JUHIATA  p'oVGgY'T.^ri^  g  ’"aSSfa'.T,: 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN,  LEGHORNS. $60.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $60.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $55.00  per  1000 

I00°o  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  clr 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

JVE1Y  HAMPSHIRE  REOS 

Buy  direct  from  Accredited  Breeder.  Catalog  FREE 
Original  large  egg  strain,  “New  Deal”  Chick  Policv 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  North  W  ear®,  N.II. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Clean,  healthy 
stock.  Good  laying  strain,  good 

mr  PEAK  POULTRY 

FARM,  (W.  It.  Burke)  East  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minoreas  -on  T"-ce  Hitrhest 


N.  H.  Reds 


all  contests.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM 


MinoreaPen  and  Hen 

Box  R  Belmur,  N.  J. 


Official  Records 


of  our  State  R.  O.  P.  Males 
heading  our  flock  of  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  insure  you  of 
getting  the  best  chicks  obtainable  for  the  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request,  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM.  Montville.N.  J. 


A.  J.  DAY,  R.  4,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Alinlifv  Rpftn7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

VUdUl^  D1  UIIAC  REID  Tl'RKEY  FARM,  Freehold.N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Itkesburg,  Pa. 


1  > ABV  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

»  M  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  •  Sellereville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding 
culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE*  Dept. 56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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l ^^use  these 
JT  scientificallq 
(Td{  complete  feeds 
>op'  to  insure  profits 

&Park<vPollard  Co. 


30  YEARS  AGO 
THE  FIRST  DRY  MASH 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.  30  years  ago  of¬ 
fered  the  first  Dry  Mash  to  poultrymen. 
The  Dry  Mash  Method  has  since  revolu¬ 
tionized  poultry  raising  and  made  poultry 
the  second  largest  industry  in  agriculture. 
To  Park  &  Pollard  “Lay  or  Bust”  Poultry 
Mashes  and  Dairy  Feeds  is  note  added  a 
complete  line  of  Manamar  Feeds  for  poul¬ 
try,  live  stock  and  dairy  cattle. 


NOW— MINERALS  from  the  SEA 

In  offering  Manamar  (Minerals  from  the  Sea) 
Feeds,  The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.  open  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  poultry  profit.  Manamar  feeds  make 
red  blood  needed  for  vigor—  for  health  and  in¬ 
surance  against  disease. 


“I  feel  that  in 
Manamar  Feeds  1 
am  giving  you  my 
greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  your  profits 
since  I  gave  you  the 
Fry  Mash  System  of 
feeding  poultry  30 
years  ago.,, 

Philip  Jl.  Park 


Start  Your  Chicks  with  Manamar,  Vigor-Rich  Feeds 


Chicks  hatched  from  Manamar  fed  flocks  show  the 
difference.  Chicks  fed  Manamar  grow  faster — do 
not  succumb  easily.  Manamar  assures  greater  liv¬ 
ability  because  the  minerals  from  the  sea  needed 
by  poultry  are  fully  supplied.  To  raise  healthier, 


more  productive  flocks — at  lower  cost — feed  Park 
&  Pollard  Manamar  Feeds.  The“Pen  against  Pen” 
test  will  convince  you.  Prosper  with  Park  <f; 
Pollard  Manamar  Feeds"  tells  the  story.  Send 
for  this  free  circular.  You  will  profit  by  doing  so. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PEN  AGAINST  PEN -MANAMAR  WINS 


JUNIATA  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  breeding  plant.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  pS'SSSI: 


CHESTE  R  VALLEY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  TOM  BATtRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
We  have  hundreds  ofe  satisfied  customers.  Let  us  send 
you  one  of  our  circulars  with  attractive  prices  &  terms. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HT  A  V 17  MATir P  200,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 
1  /Vlvlii  It U  I  IbL  19— March  and  April— Prepaid- 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . S70.00— 1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility .  60.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Grade  A .  80.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Utility .  70.00—1000 

Asst'd  or  H.  Mixed,  S60— looo.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100*  del. 
RICH  HELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


.THOROBRED  •  BLOOD -TESTED 


§  X  CHIX— S.  C.  Reds.  Barred,  Buff.  White 

§  ■  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  Orpingtons. 

W  (.■*"<  Giants,  Aneonas.  Leghorns.  We  pay  pos- 
tage.  Hatching  weekly.  Low  prices.  Get  discounts  and 
catalog.  Clover  Valley  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  32,  Ramsey,  Ind. 

W  II ITE  p  U  I  V 

LEGHORN  L/  rl  I  A 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

jjOX  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  WAVY 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Tailored 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  IIATCHERt.F.  B.  Leister. Prop.,  Box  49,  MeAlistemlle.Pj. 

SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns.  Whites,  Buff,  Brown . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks .  9.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans . 10.00 

Minorcas,  White  or  Black . . . I  LOO 

Jersev  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 

LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100%  live 
delivery  P.  P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my  special 
Breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Cm »  m  c  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H. 

TM  M  mjr  n  9  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  $7.00— 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00.  Quality  and  Prepaid  arrival 
guaranteed.  References  and  Catalog  free. 

lvO('HS  POULTRY  FARM,  (Formerly  Peola  Poul¬ 
try  Yards)  Box  1,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Ail  A  I  ITV  rUlPIfC  A  A  Grade  W.  Leghorns  from 
UUALI1  I  LlllLIkO  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying 
flocks  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  7c.  Heavy  Mixed,  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  •  Sunbury,  Pa. 

AMIG  HANSON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

I  specialize  in  the  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type,  $70  per  1000 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MCALISTERVILLE 
POULTRY  FARM 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  prices  and  FREE  circular. 

McALISTERVlLLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  l,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WEADER’S  CHIX  g.*Vi  SSrr£; 

$7;  W.  Giants  $11;  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd.  Chicks  $6. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


WAIPIf’C  rUirifQ  Hatched  in  one  of  the 
Vv  ALV.Iv  D  V.I1IV.IVO  oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


- B  U  Y  P  R  I  C  E’S  CHICK  S - - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 
of  fine  quality.  Write  for 
Free  circular  and  lowest  price. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Feb.,  March  and  April. 

Country  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


nAVAirt  fUlflfC  Breeders  are  Tom  Barron  and 
llrtl  ULD  LnlLIvO  Hollywoods.  from  the  best 
strains  in  Central  Penna.  Largest  chicks  &  lowest  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  12c  each.  Barred  Rocks, 
N.  H.  Reds,  8c  each.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD.  PA. 


Esbenshade’s  Champion  Bronze  Turkeys;  fine  breeding 
and  exhibition  strain.  Stock,  reasonable  prices;  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Bx  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


Buckeye 
EE  Brooders  S 

COAL-OIL-GAS 

Brooders  may  look  much  alike, 
but  why  gamble  with  this  year’s 
poultry  profits  when,  for  as  little 
as  $10.00,  you  can  buy  a 
Buckeye  Brooder  with  a  Buck¬ 
eye  guarantee,  and  make  sure 
of  the  best  results?  The  im¬ 
proved  1934  oil,  coal  and  gas¬ 
burning  models  are  now  ready. 


Write  us  for  catalogue  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Buckeye  Incubators,  also.. -built 
in  capacities  of  75  eggs  and  up. 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

2319  E.  67th  St.  •  Cleveland,  O. 

BUILT  AS  ONLY 

=  Buckeye  = 

BUILDS 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production,  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c,  former¬ 
ly  30c.  Circular.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Edgehill 
Poultry  Plant,  R.3, 
Petersham,  Mass. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


10c 

(DELIVERED) 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Mass.  Certifled-Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross..  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  14  years  free 
of  B.W.D. without  any  reactors.  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells'you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300*  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 


FORT  MORRISON  FARMS- C.T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  Worl  d’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

Box  Y.  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. _ 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


SC'  D  I  ornc  Massachusetts  Accredited 
•  L.  1\.  1.  IYLU3  R.O.P.  Certified  Stock. 
Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


eu.ZumT»ew°i.,  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLP0RT,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain,  first-quality  chicks  from  parent  stock 
270  to  337  eggs  per  bird.  20  years’  hatching  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Free  catalog  and  prices.  Woolf  Poultry  Farm  &. 
Hatchery,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Box  216,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Leach’s  Reds 

for  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  203  to  200  eggs  per 

bird.  Fred  Leacli,  Thurston  St.,  Wrenttaam,  Mass. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  College.  Report 
for  10th  week  ended  January  9,  1934  : 

The  pullets  in  the  Storrs  contest  are 
holding  their  own  in  the  matter  of  egg 
production.  Their  performance  during  the 
10th  week  brought  a  total  lay  of  3,928 
eggs,  or  a  yield  of  56.1  per  cent  which  is 
a  variation  of  .2  per  cent  from  last  week’s 
records. 

E.  B.  Parmenter’s  pen  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts,  once  more  wrested  first 
place  from  Guy  A.  Leader's  Leghorns  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  have  held  the  lead  for 
the  past  three  weeks. 

Top  honors  for  the  week  were  shared 
by  two  pens  of  Reds  from  Massachusetts, 
owned  by  George  B.  Treadwell  and  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  two  close  rivals  for  winner  of 
the  1932  contest.  They  each  had  a  week¬ 
ly  score  of  61  points.  Leghorns  by  Oak 
Knoll  Poultry  Farm  of  New  York,  slid 
into  second  place  only  one  point  behind 
the  leaders.  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  from 
Massachusetts,  with  59  points  ranked 
third. 

There  was  a  scramble  for  fourth  posi¬ 
tion  among  three  Leghorn  and  two  Red 
pens.  These  striving  birds  were  owned 
by  two  breeders  from  Connecticut,  namely 
L.  D.  Bartholomew  and  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Redbird  Farm  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
and  Irving  J.  Kaiuler  of  New  York,  each 
pen  scoring  57  points. 

Consistently  good  records  over  a  period 
of  years  do  not  happen  by  accident.  For 


Well,  here  we  are! 

the  five-year  period  beginning  in  1929  and 
ending  in  1933  the  tabulation  below  shows 
that  some  unbelievably  good  averages 
have  been  made.  If  one  groups  together 
the  500  birds  entered  by  these  10  breed¬ 
ers  during  the  last  five  years  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  average  per  pullet  per 
year  runs  to  a  fraction  over  255  eggs.  In 
this  table  “points”  have  not  been  reck¬ 
oned.  The  egg  column  represents  average 
pen  scores : 

Breed  and  Owner  Eggs 

J.  A.  Hanson  (W.  L.) . 2614 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm  (W.  L.) . 2657 

Homestead  Farm  (R.  I.  R.) . 2601 

Steelman  P.  Farm  (W.  L.) . 2573 

Hollywood  P.  Farm  (W.  L.) . 2571 

A.  J.  O'Donovan.  Jr.  (W.  L.) . 2561 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell  (R.  1.  It.) . 2500 

R.  C.  Cobb  (Bar.  R.) . 2480 

Charlescote  Farm  (Ii.  I.  It.) . 2462 

D.  I.  Goodenough  (It.  I.  It.) . 2455 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

N.  H.  Reds. — Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H., 
461  eggs.  434  points ;  Edward  N.  Lara- 
bee,  N.  IL,  426  eggs,  412  points. 

White  Rocks.— F.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  489 
eggs,  469  points;  Four  Winds  Farm,  N. 
IL.  479  eggs,  459  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
512  eggs.  489  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  IT.,  480  eggs,  444  points;  It.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.,  384  eggs,  347  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass., 
560  eggs,  579  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  520  eggs,  523  points ;  G. 

B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  539  eggs,  515 
points;  Ben).  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn., 
523  eggs,  513  points;  Elm  Tree  Poultry 
Farm.  Mass.,  506  eggs,  510  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 


points;  Win.  L.  Mehrman,  .Tr.,  N.  Y., 
572  eggs,  502  points ;  Mount  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  520  eggs,  500  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
3,928  eggs,  3.900  points;  total  to  date, 
38,982  eggs,  37,092  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  54,  61  eggs,  61  points; 
best  pen  to  date,  No.  28,  560  eggs,  579 
points ;  average  pen  total  to  date,  3,R) 
eggs,  371  points.  .  ,  ,T  .  . . 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  Wyandottes,  52.9;  60  N.  H. 
Reds,  32.9;  90  White  Rocks,  58.9 ;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  50.1;  330  R.  I.  Reds,  57.7  ; 
380  White  Leghorns,  59.9;  1,000  average 
all  varieties,  56.1. 


Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 


The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 


3-lb.  Broilers  in  tO  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 

At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

• 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaled 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced 

You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Bed  breed¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  country— 30.000  State  blood- 
tested  breeders  on  our  own  farm;  and  we  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Highest  lien  for  month  of  December  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  New  York,  also  highest  pullet  for  the 
month  of  December,  laying  30  eggs.  32.25  points. 

In  the  month  of  November,  our  pullets 
scored  high  bird  for  breed  at  two  contests — at 
Farmingdale  and  Vineland. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  explains  our 
breeding  program  and  shows  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


OSS 
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R.I.Reds 

STAR  PERFORMERS  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 

Our  high  hen  at  Maine  made  a  record  of 
309  eggs  in  the  Contest  just  completed.  At 
New  York,  our  birds  stood.  High  Hen.  all 
Heavy  Breeds,  also  2nd  and  3rd  High  Hen. 

All  Breeds.  Inject  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  own  flock. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 
EGG-BRED  CHICKS — Carrying  same  blood 
as  contest  winners. 

BROILER  CHICKS  —  Straight  Reds  and 

\1aoq  Ppaco 

Hatching  Eggs  of  High  Fertility 

Last  call  on  Special  Discount. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.’  MASS. 


s 
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W.  STEELMAN 
formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pioneer  Introducers  of 
N.  H.  Reds  and  Brooded  Chicks 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  make  8-lb.  broil¬ 
ers  in  7  to  8  weeks,  start  laying  at  41.  to  5 
months.  Lay  24-oz.  eggs  at  t>  mouths.  Also 
Wh.  Leghorns,  heavy  layers  of  chalk  w  liite 
eggs.  All  popular  breeds. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  Catalog  and 
prices.  Special  Discount  ou  orders  placed 
during  January. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  201  Lansdale,  Pa. 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
"AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.  L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 
Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machine*.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

CsspersKvt  Brnliif  &  Hatching  Co.,  Bor  2  W  Tin,  Ohio 


HOLLYWOOD  L'EGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per  100  —  $60.00  per  1.000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  two.  three 
and  four-year-old  breeders.  Send  for  our  free  circular 
containing  pictures  of  thousands  of  our  Leghorns. 
MEjADOWBROOK  PLTRY  FARM.  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCkCrClS  and  ■crimed 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


Leghorns— R.  O.  I’. 
,  200-33!  egg  record. 

Friendship,  N.Y. 


DlirK  I  LTdftUV  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

DL/iLIV  LTD  Him  IV  that  Live,  Lay.  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  direct  decendents  Storrs  con¬ 
test  winners  eggs  $8.00  chix  $15.00  hundred.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Booklet. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Harrington,  Del. 

BARRON  'ns— cockerels  and  chicks. 


ELMER  WHISLER, 


NEWVILLE,  PA. 
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II  ITU  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGG8  4th  vr 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195,  MANSFIELD.  Oli  10 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  and 
His  Country  Folks 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 

The  Year  Ends.  —  Here  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  Parson  was  mus¬ 
ing  on  the  many  things  that  are  of  the 
past  now,  looking  forward  to  a  new  year, 
and  a  new  world.  The  Parson  believes 
that  a  lot  of  things  that  should  never 
come  back,  just  cannot  come  back — the 
people  will  not  stand  for  them. 

An  Interruption. — Just  at  this  point 
in  this  letter,  the  Parson  was  interrupted, 
lie  happened  to  glance  out  of  the  window, 
lie  knew  they  were  going  to  try  to  start 
the  Ford  with  a  horse,  but  he  pictured 
ihe  animal  with  the  work  harness  on 
hitched  directly  to  the  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  was  time  for  Charles  to  go 
with  his  papers,  they  had  the  horse 
hitched  in  the  sleigh  and  a  great  tractor 
chain  going  from  the  sleigh  to  the  car. 
Of  course  the  buggy  harness  or  “driving” 
harness  was  on  the  horse.  You  see  we 
had  nine  inches  of  snow  here  three  or 
four  days  ago,  and  yesterday  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  18  below  and  this  morning 
14  below.  It  had  not  been  so  cold  around 
here  in  13  years.  You  know  we  have  had 
three  mild  Winters  in  Connecticut,  two 
Winters  during  which  no  ice  was  har¬ 
vested.  People  kept  saying  how  the 
climate  had  changed,  no  more  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Winters,  guess  the  Gulf  Stream 
had  come  in  nearer  the  shore,  and  that 
was  what  made  the  Winters  so  warm. 
But  when  the  mercury  stands  around  10 
below  at  noon  on  a  sunny  day  you  are 
apt  to  ponder  somewhat  more  on  the 
stream  that  won't  run  through  the  water 
pipes  than  you  are  on  the  stream  that 
comes  up  from  the  Gulf.  That  probably 
hasn't  varied  three  inches  in  three  million 
years.  Neither  has  New  England  climate 
probably  varied  three  degrees  in  30-year 
periods  for  30.000  years.  But  about  that 
ear.  We  could  not  imagine  why  the  bat¬ 
tery  seemed  to  have  so  little  power  until 
we  learned  over  town  that  no  battery 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero  has  over 
half  its  rated  power.  The  cold  takes  the 
life  right  out  of  it.  And  as  the  engine 
certainly  turns  over  twice  as  hard  (try 
to  crank  it  and  see,  or  rather  hear,  what 
you  say)  no  wonder  you  can't  start  Liz¬ 
zie.  But  about  the  horse  again.  The 
Parson  rushed  over  in  the  road  to  save 
his  harness  and  his  sleigh.  The  horse 
felt  kinky  enough.  But  Shelley  and 
Charles  pushed  on  the  car  and  got  it  mov¬ 
ing  anyway,  and  the  Parson  and  horse 
came  in  and  with  the  car  in  high  and  the 
Parson  in  second  and  the  horse  in  low — 
the  engine  belched  forth  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
the  doors  began  to  rattle  and  the  creature 
was  alive  once  more.  While  unhitching 
the  chain  along  came  a  truck  and  in 
turning  out,  off  the  road  it  slid  right  in 
the  ditch  and  snow  and  stuck  fast,  and  so 
we  hitched  the  Ford  rig  right  onto  the 
truck  and  pulled  that  out.  Pity  a  freight 
train  didn't  come  along  and  run  off  the 
track  so  the  truck  could  have  pulled  that 
out. 

Sister  at  Home. — “I  don’t  believe  a 
girl  on  the  campus  has  a  nicer  home  to 
go  back  to  for  Christmas  than  I  have.” 
So  Sister  wrote  to  Mrs.  Parson  just  be¬ 
fore  she  left  Williamsburg.  Of  course 
many  of  them  had  infinitely  more  costly 
houses  with  autos  of  recent  vintage,  but 
none  of  these  things  makes  a  home.  This 
instant  they  are  all  singing  down  in 
Shelly’s  music  room,  singing  a  Christmas 
anthem,  and  all  the  way  from  that  to  the 
bacon  that  hangs  out  in  the  smoke-house, 
is  a  homemade.  Sister  has  not  joined  a 
sorority — she  has  not  seemed  to  care  for 
it,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  and  time. 
She  seems  to  attract  some  attention  there 
by  her  regularity  at  the  morning  chapel 
services.  “I  seem  to  get  along  better  all 
the  day,”  she  wrote,  “when  I  have  been 
to  the  service  in  the  church.”  The  Par¬ 
son  always  loved  this  poem  he  ran  across 
somewhere.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  cut 
it  out  and  save  it : 

I  met  God  in  the  morning, 

When  my  day  was  at  its  best, 

And  his  presence  came  like  sunrise 

With  a  giory  in  my  breast. 

All  day  long  the  presence  lingered, 

All  day  long  lie  stayed  with  me, 

And  we  sailed  in  perfect  calmness. 

O’er  a  very  troubled  sea. 

Other  ships  were  blown  and  battered, 

Other  ships  were  sore  distressed; 

But  the  winds  that  seemed  to  drive  them 

Brought  to  us  both  peace  and  rest. 

So  I  think  I  know  the  secret. 

Learned  from  many  a  troubled  way ; 
You  must  seek  Him  in  the  morning. 

If  you  want  Him  through  the  day. 

Even  Larger. — Yes,  with  George  out 
in  Minnesota  and  Sister  in  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Parson  has  more  places  about  the  table 
than  we  even  had  before.  One  elderly 
woman  makes  her  home  here,  and  is  here 
during  the  Winter.  She  is  a  great  help 
in  the  housework  and  in  the  mission 
work.  You  see  we  plan  quite  a  lot  of 
meals.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas  we 
served  147  meals.  Then,  too,  a  niece  of 
the  Parson’s  from  Vermont  teaches  school 
down  this  way  and  she  boards  here.  Then 
you  will  remember  we  only  have  one  girl, 
so  the  Parson  brought  home  a  couple 
more  a  while  ago,  and  presented  Mrs. 
Parson  with  them.  One  is  six  and  the 
other  13.  Both  of  their  parents  did  away 
with  themselves  and  the  Parson  is  trying 
to  straighten  out  their  much-entangled 
affairs  both  as  administrator  of  the  es¬ 
tate  and  guardian  of  the  children.  The 
poor  mother  who  did  the  work  inside  the 
house  and  out  had  not  less  than  17  future 
obligations  to  pay,  staring  her  in  the  face. 
No  wonder!  The  woman  who  helps  we 


all  call  “Grandma,”  and  one  of  the  little 
girls  the  Parson  calls  “Susie,”  though 
that  is  not  her  name,  and  the  other,  the 
six-year-okl,  the  boys  “Tiddly,”  short  for 
tiddlywinks.  So  it  takes  nine  places  at 
the  table  now  whereas  before  they  began 
to  go  away  it  only  took  seven.  When  the 
Parson  can  he  will  show  you  a  picture 
of  the  little  girls.  And  how  many  times, 
as  the  Parson  looks  at  them,  does  he 
think  of  little  Rose  and  all  the  little  girls 
that  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to  write  about, 
and  wonder  whatever  became  of  them. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  usual  sag  in  the  demand  for  food 
products  between  Thanksgiving  and  the 
start  of  Christmas  buying  was  felt  this 
year  mostly  in  the  egg  and  butter  mar¬ 
kets,  resulting  in  lower  prices.  At  this 
same  time,  egg  receipts  were  beginning  to 
increase  enough  to  weaken  their  position 
in  another  way.  The  conditions  are  fair¬ 
ly  well  balanced.  Receipts  of  fresh  eggs 
are  likely  to  be  moderate  for  some  time  to 
come,  depending  considerably  on  the 
weather,  which  has  been  rather  favorable 
for  the  time  of  year  so  far.  Cold-storage 
holdings  are  moderate,  although  larger 
than  last  year  and  they  have  been  coming 
out  fast  for  the  past  two  months.  Falling 
prices  of  eggs  are  the  usual  rule  for  the 
Winter  months,  but  no  special  weakness 
is  in  sight. 

Butter  is  in  worse  position  than  eggs, 
owing  to  continued  liberal  production  and 
the  very  large  holdings  in  storage.  Only 
the  buying  for  relief  use  kept  up  the 
price  during  the  Fall  months,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  of  the  “relief”  but¬ 
ter  will  not  compete  in  a  way  with  the 
regular  market  stocks.  The  price  is  off 
about  three  cents  from  top  levels.  There 
is  still  quite  a  surplus  of  milk  and  cream 
in  the  large  city  markets  and  prices  are 
weak  and  unsettled.  Cheese  markets  also 
weakened  a  little  in  December. 

Shippers  of  poultry  were  hoping  for  a 
slightly  higher  market  for  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  season  on  the  ground  that 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
supply  was  sold  in  November  but,  so  far, 
there  was  little  change  in  the  price  situa¬ 
tion.  Possibly,  10  per  cent  more  turkeys 
were  sold  in  the  Thanksgiving  market 
than  were  sold  a  year  ago,  and  no  great 
quantities  were  put  into  storage  from  un¬ 
sold  shipments,  but  fresh  receipts  seem 
to  be  coining  along  quite  lively,  especially 
from  Texas,  now  the  leading  turkey 
State,  and  where  many  growers  refused 
to  ship  in  November,  because  of  low 
prices  at  10  to  12c  a  lb.  for  live  turkeys. 

Most  of  the  young  apple  trees  set  out 
the  past  few  years  have  been  planted  in 
districts  near  the  large  markets.  These 
nearby  orchards  pay,  if  anything  of  the 
kind  can  pay,  when  apples  are  cheap,  be¬ 
cause  the  net  prices  are  better.  The  fruit 
can  be  trucked  from  orchard  to  city  stores 
or  storage,  and  all  grades  of  apples  can 
be  sold  at  some  price. 

Eastern  growers  are  raising  more  of 
the  fancy  varieties,  too.  It  will  surprise 
some  old-time  growers  to  learn  that  the 
Baldwin  now  stands  about  fifth  in  pro¬ 
duction,  but  is  led  by  such  kinds  as  Wine- 
sap,  Stayman,  _  Jonathan  and  McIntosh. 
The  Greening  is  no  longer  a  leader,  and 
still  less  so  is  the  Northern  Spy,  King 
and  Russet.  The  Ben  Davis  class  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground.  They  still  sell 
very  well  in  foreign  markets  and  can 
stand  long  shipment  and  rough  handling. 
Growers  near  the  home  markets  will  do 
better,  probably,  in  the  long  run,  with  the 
choice  varieties.  Setting  out  apple  va¬ 
rieties  is  partly  a  fashion,  changing  from 
time  to  time.  All  varieties  have  their 
weak  points,  which  appear  after  awhile 
anti  cause  the  orchardist  to  wonder  some¬ 
times  whether  he  made  a  mistake.  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening  and  Northern  Spy  are  still 
profitable,  when  well  grown  and,  even  the 
Russet  is  selling  better  than  it  did  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  doing  quite  well  in 
foreign  markets.  A  really  well-grown 
Russet  is  quite  different  from  the  rough 
specimen  found  in  average  orchards,  and 
it  finds  buyers  at  special  prices. 

The  trouble  with  the  apple  market  this 
year  is  partly  a  matter  of  quality.  Or¬ 
chards  were  neglected  more  than  usual 
and  the  markets  have  been  full  of  fruit 
too  poor  for  the  best  class  of  trade.  Much 
of  the  second-rate  fruit  is  out  of  the  way 
now.  Good  apples  are  selling  somewhere 
near  the  level  of  other  kinds  of  produce  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  an  average  of 
about  $1  a  bushel  for  all  varieties  to¬ 
gether  in  the  large  central  markets  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $1  for  onions  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  for  cabbage. 
All  of  these  look  rather  better  than  such 
prices  as  20c  a  lb.  for  good  butter,  and 
about  the  same  for  dressed  turkeys,  or  3c 
a  lb.  for  live  hogs  or  25e  a  dozen  for  eggs 
in  December.  Most  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  but  meats,  dairy  and  poultry 
products  are  lower.  It  is  mainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  heavy  or  light  production,  which 
explains  why  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  now  to  any  method  of  keeping  down 
the  supply  of  products  which  have  been 
selling  below  cost  of  production.  G.  b.  f. 


LIFE  SAVER"  owners  say 


WEATHER  HAZARDS 
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WITH  THIS 


DY  POWER 


•  When  time  is  precious  in  the 
spring — that’s  when  you  will  most 
appreciate  the  Case  “CC”  All- 
Purpose  Tractor.  It  is  a  new 
kind  of  power  with  extra  capacity 
and  speed  that  enables  you  to 
crowd  2  or  3  days’  work  into  24 
hours  and  to  conquer  bad  weather, 
weeds  and  tough  field  conditions. 

“It’s  a  life  saver,”  in  the  words 
of  C.  J.  Broun  of  Maryland,  “for 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  gotten  our  crops  in  last 
spring  without  it.”  Because  of 
light  weight  and  sure  traction, 
the  Case  can  be  worked  when 
heavier  power  is  helpless. 

Many  New  Features 

Adjustable  wheel  spacing  .  .  . 
power  lift  for  raising  or  lowering 
implements  .  .  .  two  differential 
foot  brakes  for  quick  turning  .  .  . 
simple  and  convenient  controls 
.  .  .  hand  clutch  .  .  .  swinging 
drawbar  .  .  .  ample  clearance  for 
straddling  crops.  These  features, 
plus  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
tractor  implements,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  all  field  work  better, 
and  quicker  and  to  cut  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 
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Fa  rm  Machines 


37C  AN  ACRE 
FOR  PLOWING 


Ernest  Sage  of  Iowa  reports 
total  plowing  costs  of  37c 
an  acre,  with  a  16-inch  two  bottom  plow. 
He  also  uses  his  Case  for  operating  28- 
inch  thresher.  George  Shank  of  Ohio 
writes:  “I  don’t  see  how  the  ’CC’  could 
be  improved  upon  for  economy  and  ease 
of  operation.”  It  burns  high  or  low  grade 
fuels  with  amazing  efficiency. 


Can  Take  Hard  Punishment 

The  rugged  construction  w’ith 
powerful  valve-in-head  engine, 
full  pressure  lubricated  and  com¬ 
pletely  sealed  against  dust,  re¬ 
lieves  any  worry  about  heavy  re¬ 
pair  bills.  This  is  the  fifth  year 
A.  L.  McCann  of  Arizona  has  used 
his  “CC”  Tractor.  “It  has  stood 
up  in  first  class  shape,”  he  says, 
“handling  the  work  on  about 
1,000  acres  of  cotton,  grain  and 
legumes.  Haven’t  spent  over  $5 
for  repairs.”  Mr.  McCann  last 
year  purchased  his  second  Case. 

Four  Models 

There  are  three  other  Case 
Tractors — the  Model  “L”  pulls 
four  1 4-inch  plows;  the  “C”  two 
or  three  plows.  The  “CO”  is 
especially  designed  for  orchards. 


Low  Pressure  Tires 

Any  of  these  trac¬ 
tors  may  be  had 
with  rubber  tires 
— at  extra  cost. 
See  the  nearest 
Case  dealer  or 
send  for  free 
copy  of  new  illus¬ 
trated  book. 


CHECK  MACHINES  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 


□  All-Purpose  Tractor 

□  “l”  and  "C"  Tractors 

□  Orchard  Tractor 

□  Threshers 

□  Combines 

□  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

□  Walking  Plows 

□  Sulky  &  Gang  Plows 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Disk  Plows 

□  Wheatland  Plows 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Disk  Harrows 


□  Corn  Planters 
O  Cotton  Planters 

□  Listers 

□  Grain  Drills 

□  Cultivators 

□  Lister  Cultivators 

□  Field  Tillers 

□  Mowers  and  Rakes 

□  Hay  Balers 

□  Pick-up  Balers 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Grain  Binders 
G  Corn  Binders 

□  Manure  Spreaders 


Copy  of  “New  Power  for  a  New 
Age”  as  well  as  booklets  on  ma¬ 
chines  marked  will  be  sent  free 
if  you  mail  this  to  the  J.  I.  CASE 
CO.,  Dept.  A-  81,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Name- 


Address  ■ 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt 
attention  to  my  letter,  and  to  tell  you 
that  the  information  you  furnished  was  a 
source  of  great  relief  to  me.  I  was  all  at 
sea  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  know  just 
what  to  expect.  I  had  known  before, 
through  reading  your  paper,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  you  have  of  aiding  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  never  realized  just  what  aid 
and  advice  that  you  furnish  really  can 
mean  to  one.  To  know  that  a  person  cau 
by  merely  writing  a  letter  have  at  his 
service  a  source  of  advice  so  dependable 
and  so  unbiased  is  beyond  any  price  that 
any  subscription  can  cover.  I  am  going 
to  see  to  it  that  a  lot  of  my  neighbors 
who  are  not.  as  yet  subscribers,  do  them¬ 
selves  the  favor  of  joining  the  favored 
list.  I  truly  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
subscribe  to  your  paper  as,  aside  from 
this  service  you  so  willingly  render,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  There  are  many 
farm  papers,  but  only  one  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

But  as  to  the  matter  of  my  correspond¬ 
ence,  I  was  to  tell  you  that  you  need  trou¬ 
ble  no  more  about  it.  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning,  stating  that  the  case  had  been 
closed  in  my  favor,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  claimant  had  not  appeared  at  the 
hearing.  So  that's  that.  Once  more  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
took,  and  also  for  what  you  were  so  will¬ 
ing  to  take  if  necessary  on  my  behalf. 

New  York.  L.  L.  G. 

This  is  a  ease  where  we  were  able  to 
be  of  some  help  by  presenting  the  matter 
to  the  proper  department  where  it  had 
been  dormant  for  a  time  and  unintention¬ 
ally  delayed.  We  feel  the  friend  gives  us 
too  much  credit,  but  we  just  could  not 
help  being  pleased  with  his  generosity. 

Have  you  any  information  on  Charles 
Wm.  Hutt  Co.,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  or  329 
S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  I  have 
a  returned  unpaid  check,  “not  sufficient-’ 
funds.  I  am  unable  to  get  a  reply.  If 
you  will  attend  to  this  for  me  I  shall 
greatly  appreciate  it.  E.  R.  H. 

Missouri. 

We  had  a  complaint  against  Charles 
W.  Hutt,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  were  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  collection  or  locate  him 
in  that  city.  The  present  complaint  was 
presented  to  him  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
made  a  tentative  promise  to  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  Fall,  but  did  not  keep  the 
promise.  We  applied  to  the  authorities, 
who  report  that  Mr.  Hutt  went  into 
bankruptcy  some  time  back,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  the  account.  We  are, 
therefore,  referring  to  it  for  the  benefit  of 
other  readers. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  as  a  combined 
result  of  your  vigorous  work,  together 
with  my  own  efforts  and  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Mr.  S.  re¬ 
ceived  on  November  24,  1933,  a  check  for 
$220.21,  representing  a  part  of  his  claim 
for  a  car  of  celery  shipped  to  Free  Broth¬ 
ers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  December  4, 
1930,  which  was  damaged  in  transit.  In 
this  case  Free  Brothers  asked  Mr.  S.  to 
allow  them  to  prosecute  his  claim  against 
the  transportation  company  for  damaged 
shipment  to  them.  He  allowed  them  to 
do  so,  and  they  collected  his  claim, 
amounting  to  $293.61,  on  April  18,  1931, 
and  held  the  entire  proceeds  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  return  to  him  until  the  action 
instituted  by  your  office  produced  results. 
Of  course  Mr.  S.  feels  that  he  should  have 
had  something  for  the  use  of  his  money 
for  nearly  three  years  and  he  also  feels 
that  Free  Brothers  charged  him  plenty 
for  collecting.  He  is  grateful  to  you  for 
your  efforts,  and  asks  me  to  thank  you. 

New  York.  w.  b.  r. 

Free  Brothers  wrote  that  they  were  not 
purposely  withholding  this  payment,  but 
they  were  seeking  certain  information 
which  would  be  explained  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  We  have  not  had  the  expla¬ 
nation,  but  we  cannot  see  what  excuse 
there  could  be  for  holding  up  a  payment 
for  2%  years.  We  sometimes  condemn 
the  transportation  companies  for  delays 
in  settling  claims,  but  we  recall  no 
record  of  a  claim  having  been  paid  by 
them  and  held  by  a  dealer  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod.  We  think  interest  is  due  on  this 
account. 

The  English  High  Court  of  Chancery 
has  just  dismissed  what  is  hoped  to  be 
the  last  claim  against  the  Jennings  es¬ 
tate.  Thousands  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  induced  to  contribute  funds  in 
support  of  their  claims  to  an  estate  sup¬ 
posedly  worth  one  billion  dollars,  but 
which  was  actually  worth  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  Dismissals  of  suits  of 
this  type  are  tragic  enough  for  the  con¬ 
tributors,  but  represent  no  loss  at  all  to 
the  originators.  They  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted  criminally  for  their  deliberate  de¬ 
ception  so  that  these  practices  can  be 
stopped  once  and  for  all. 


Indictments  were  returned  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  against  12  officers  of  the  New  York 
Investors,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiary,  Realty 
Associates  Securities  Corporation.  Both 
these  companies  are  now  in  bankruptcy. 
The  indictments  charge  that  certain  of 
these  officers  used  the  mails  to  defraud  by 
selling  bonds  in  Realty  Associates  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation  knowing  of  its  insol¬ 
vency,  and  also  that  certain  of  them,  an¬ 
ticipating  the  bankruptcy  of  Realty  As¬ 
sociates  Securities  Corporation,  trans¬ 
ferred  more  than  $500,600  of  its  cash  as¬ 
sets  and  more  than  $100,000  in  other 
property  to  Realty  Associates,  Inc.  (a 
third  company). 

It  is  about  time  that  the  management 
of  real  estate  securities  companies 
should  be  laid  bare  to  the  public  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  their  own  bondholders.  These 
disclosures,  together  with  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  Securities  Act,  promise  a  little  in  the 
way  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  with  in¬ 
vestors.  Certainly,  they  should  place  in¬ 
vestors  on  their  guard  against  glib  sales¬ 
manship  and  bewildering  circulars  and 
balance  sheets. 

I  call  you  friends,  because  you  sure  are 
friends  of  mine ;  you  have  answered  many 
a  question  for  me,  and  isn't  that  a  friend¬ 
ly  act?  Now  I  am  asking  again  about 
the  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  estate  in 
New  York  City.  I  hear  that  they  have 
had  another  hearing.  Before  when  I 
wrote  you  about  it  you  said  it  would 
never  amount  to  much,  as  New  York  has 
the  deed  of  the  church  that  is  built  on 
this  property.  If  this  is  so,  why  does  it 
keep  coming  up?  Why  do  they  every 
few  years  bring  it  up  again?  Why  doesn’t 
it  die  down?  MRS.  H.  V. 

New  York. 

This  Anneke  Jans  estate  does  not  die 
down  because  it  has  been  and  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  many  attorneys  and  others, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  value  in 
it  to  the  so-called  heirs.  They  put  in 
their  money  for  the  services  of  various  at¬ 
torneys  and  others  who  promise  to  get 
some  part  of  the  estate  for  them,  only  to 
find  that  it  is  a  case  of  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  It  has  been  in  the 
courts  many  times,  and  no  claim  has  been 
proved  or  can  be  proved.  Our  advice 
still  holds  good — do  not  be  misled,  but 
keep  your  money  in  your  pocket. 

A  stop  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Realty  Association,  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J.,  a  real  estate  commission  busi¬ 
ness,  which  suspends  the  effectiveness  of  a 
registration  statement  filed  under  the  Se¬ 
curities  Act  until  deficiencies  therein  have 
been  corrected.  The  deficiencies  and  in¬ 
accuracies  were  the  failure  to  have  its 
balance  sheet  prepared  by  an  independent 
certified  or  public  accountant ;  failure  to 
reconcile  data  in  the  prospectus  to  that 
in  the  registration  statement,  and  a  fail- 
ure  to  give  the  remuneration  paid  to  each 
director.  The  concern  filed  for  registration 
an  issue  of  125,000  shares  of  common 
stock  with  a  view  to  raising  $150,000 
capital  gross.  They  proposed,  they  said, 
to  purchase  and  develop  land  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  but 
failed  to  give  a  list  of  States  in  which  it 
owned  property.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
Securities  Act  Administrator  is  vigilant. 

The  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau 
reports  many  inquiries  and  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  which  indicate  that  mail-order  eye¬ 
glass  operators  are  at  large.  In  a  bulletin 
two  years  ago  the  Health  Commissioner 
of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak, 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  just  as 
impossible  to  fit  eyeglasses  by  mail  as  it 
is  to  prescribe  by  mail  for  an  ill  person. 
He  claims  that  sooner  or  later  those  pa¬ 
tronizing  medical  and  optical  “quacks” 
suffer  serious  results  and  he  considers 
them  a  serious  menace.  The  leading  au¬ 
thorities  and  associations  in  optical 
circles  concur  in  the  opinion  that  im¬ 
proper  fitting  of  eyeglasses  may  not  only 
cause  eye  defects  but  may  result  in  blind¬ 
ness.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  eye  troubles. 

J.  R.  Keating  of  the  Equipment  Con¬ 
solidation  Company,  California,  left  a 
trail  of  complaints  behind  him  while 
working  his  way  to  the  East.  His  offer 
was  to  sell  partnerships  in  a  company  for 
the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  a  product 
called  “Magic  Spot”  for  $250,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  delivered  in  return  for  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  police  in  many  cities  would 
be  glad  to  locate  the  said  J.  R.  Keating. 


What  a  Line-Up! 

.  .  .  Every  One  a  Home -Run 

Profit -Maker  for 
Livestock  and 
Poultry 
Feeders 


No.  l-A 

( Above )  The  No.  l-A  is 
an  unusually  low-priced 
hammer  mill — with  ap¬ 
proximate  grinding  capac¬ 
ity  of  from  1500  to  4200 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  an 
hour. 

No.  1-B.  {Middle) 

Although  small  in  size 
the  new  No.  1-B  is  a  giant 
in  capacity,  grinding  from 
3500  to  9700  pounds  of  shelled  corn  or  from  4000  to 
11500  pounds  erf  wheat  an  hour  .  .  .  and  other  grains 
and  roughages  in  proportion.  Its  big  capacity  and  low 
price  make  it  the  real  hammer  mill  bargain  of  the  hour. 
The  No.  1-B  is  equipped  with  an  auger  and  a  blower  fan. 

No.  2.  ( At  right )  McCormick  -  Deering  Roughage 
Mill  No.  2  is  a  big  mill,  equipped  with  roughage  self- 
feeder  and  hopper  for  small  grain.  Roughages  and 
small  grain  can  be  ground  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion.  An  ideal  mill  for  use  where  large  quantities  of 
feed  are  to  be  ground. 


IN  the  new  line  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Mills  VALUE  is  just 
as  real  and  just  as  apparent  as  it 
has  always  been  in  the  popular 
No.  l-A  hammer  mill.  But  the  line 
is  longer.  There  are  now  three  sep¬ 
arate  mills— all  tried  and  proved  in 


daily  use  throughout  the  country. 
Every  farmer  with  livestock  or 
poultry  to  feed  should  have  one  of 
these  efficient  mills.  The  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  dealer  will  show 
you  how  it  will  solve  your  feeding 
problems.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


HAMMER  MILLS 


ROUGHAGE  MILLS 


Standard  &Walsh 

Garden  Tractor 

Plow %Powerf  ul  Tractors  f  or  Small  Farms, 

Seed  m  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
fulthalA  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaiA  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

and  Lawns*  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. _  _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2406  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Lcrvninn  ter  n 

TlxurLjcrtJcY 


Poultry  Fencing at  Factory  Prices 


JIM 

BROWN 

PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

J  My  New  Copper-Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  _ 

I  greatest  improvement  in  fencing:  in-60  years !  Lasts 
Imuch  longrer  than  ordinary  fencing:.  Direct  from  Factory. 

II  Pay  the  Freigrht.  Don't  buy  Fencing:  until  you  get  my 

I  new  free  catalog.— Jim  Brown.  f  67 

I  The  Brown  Fence  S  Wire  Co.  Dept.  4367,  Cleveland,0.  Memphis.Tenn. 


kitselman  Fence 


Factory  to  You-We  Pay  Frci* 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  -  ti, 

Fence  at  lowest  mill  prices  We  mi 
our  own  wire,  weave  i  t  into  fence  : 
ship  direct.  You  save  every  pet 
possible.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel  W' 
99  92/100%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  ~ 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  ~ 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  today.  t 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 


T 


pAPPEfcs 


MINK,  COON,  RATS,  &  SKUNKS 

Other  furs  wanted.  Highest  market 
prices.  Quickest  returns.  Trappers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Write — 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY, 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine,  mmms 


DAW  KTIOK  Wanted  Mink,  Muskrat  all  kinds.  Met- 
nrlVV  run  a  calfs’  fox  decoy,  SI. OO  a  bottle.  Price 
lists.  Write— METCALFS  i'Ult  HOUSE,  -  ALSXJEAD,  N.  11, 


Choose  for 

LOCATION-ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

$herman$quare 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
)  Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . •  • . . .  1,50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book . 1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc. . 1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads . 1.00 

Dainties . 1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . .75 

Home  Candy  Making . * .  .75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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A  Hand-woven  Rug 

I  have  just  evolved  a  new  rug,  aud  it 
is  so  easy  of  construction,  so  good  to  look 
at,  so  firm  and  substantial  and  altogether 
to  be  desired,  that  I  think  it  worth  telling 
others  about. 

Neither  hook  nor  frame  is  required  for 
the  making;  the  work  can  be  done  any¬ 
where — taken  along  in  the  car  as  folks 
used  to  take  their  knitting,  for  instance. 
Moreover,  it  provides  a  way  of  using  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  not  exactly  suitable  for 
either  hooked  or  crocheted  rugs ;  heavy 
cloth,  denims  and  others  that  are  too  stiff 
in  texture  to  work  up  easily  over  a  hook. 

Two  strips  are  needed  for  working;  one 
which  may  be  heavy  cloth,  for  the  tiller, 
and  the  other  a  narrower  band  for  weav¬ 
ing.  Make  a  small  loop  at  one  end  of  the 
filler  and  fasten  to  it  the  end  of  the  weav¬ 
ing  strip  either  by  sewing  or  neatly  tying 
and  with  this  narrow  binding  strip  weave 
over  the  loop,  under  the  filler,  bring  up 
and  over  and  through  the  loop  again  from 
the  underneath.  This  for  the  first  round; 
for  the  second  and  thereafter,  simply  re¬ 
peat  the  process,  inserting  the  weaving 
strip  under  the  filler  of  the  preceding 
round.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Carry 
the  tiller  along  easily  with  the  work,  but 
draw  the  binder  fairly  tight  and  the  rug 
will  be  firm,  close  and  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
without  trouble.  The  filler  strip  may  be 
of  any  length,  but  do  not  have  the  binder 
so  long  it  will  be  awkward  to  work  with 
it.  Sew  the  ends  together  or — if  a  needle 
is  not  readily  available — a  tight,  square 
knot  can  be  used  and  easily  concealed. 

Color  schemes  suggest  themselves  from 
the  material  that  happens  to  be  on  hand. 
The  rug  I  have  made  has  a  light  center 
shading  through  blues  and  grays  to  dark 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rug  proper ; 
around  the  edge  is  a  row  of  smaller  cir¬ 
cles,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  that  were 
made  separately  and  sewed  to  the  main 
rug.  These  circles  are  of  bright  coloring, 
edged  with  black,  and  the  effect  gives  that 
thrill  of  accomplishment  that  all  rug- 
makers  know,  aud  which  compensates  for 
the  hours  spent  on  the  work — though  the 
hours  spent  on  this  particular  rug  were 
not  many.  There  are  no  tedious  inter¬ 
ludes  to  dull  one’s  interest,  and  the  work 
goes  rapidly  with  nimble  fingers  and  the 
creative  “urge”  as  an  incentive. 

CLAIR  GREEN. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  squar*  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  *  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


CHESTNUT  TREES  ,  . 

Planting  these  hardy,  Blight  Resistant,  early  bearing 
chestnuts  means  a  valuable  investment.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  to  CHESTNUT  NUKSEItV  -  Manlieim.Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


HWENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
•How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien, Registered 
Pat.  Attorney  503-L  Adams  Bldg,  Washington,  D.  C, 


D 


Syrup  Labels— Attractive  ya0”r 

name  and  descriptive  matter  of  syrup  in  black. 
Label  size,  4%x6%  inches;  1000,  $4.25;  500, 
$2i85;  250,  $2.00  postpaid.  Also  smaller  size, 
3x4%  inches;  1000,  $3.00;  500,  $2.50;  250,  $1.80 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Dept.  L-l,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


- CUT  ME  OUT - 

and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address  to  Christy  Inc., 
1886  Union  Street,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring 
you  a  frets  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth,  and 
full  details  how  you,  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time. 


RATTFRIPQ  Edison  non -acid  Storage  Batteries 
,  ^  11  1  LIVILJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  Interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


All  wool  rug  yarns  only  SI. IS  lb.  Other 
yarns  at  amazing  bargain  prices.  Samples 
and  knitting  directions  FREE.  H.  A. 
Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  $i.o«  Silks  6  pounds  $1  00;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


v.1,1,  TRIAL  OFFER.  Rolls  developed  and  8 

IVUUdK  nims  prints,  25c.  10-incli  enlargement,  25c. 
Young  PhotoServlce,43Bertha  St., Albany.N.Y. 


Hou  Law  Coin  Timothy,  first  and  second  cutting 
ndy  rur  3dlC  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 
James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St„  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  io  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  young  woman  for  general 
housework,  one  who  is  willing  to  assist  in  road¬ 
side  tea-room  during  Summer:  neat,  honest  and 
reliable;  steady  position:  state  reference  and 
salary  expected.  O'HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  Orange  County  dairy  farm  a 
family;  must  be  A-No.-l  milkers  and  knowledge 
of  general  farm  work ;  be  willing  to  pay  good 
wages  to  party  capable:  prefer  Hollander  or 
German.  ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary ;  $20  to  start.  MRS.  ROB¬ 
ERT  GASTMEYER,  56  Maplewood  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS,  experienced,  single, 
middle-aged  man  for  farm;  excellent  home, 
moderate  wages,  no  cigarettes.  ADVERTISER 
7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  country.  two 
adults  in  family,  $15  month;  good  home;  send 
photo  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7278,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  intelligent,  work  for  keep; 

country  home;  no  farming.  KAEFKE,  Wlior- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Young  ambitious  Protestant  northern 
agricultural  couple;  depression  salary.  GEO. 
UTTER,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  M  A  N  wanted:  no 
liquor,  not  afraid  of  long  hours,  $15  monthly 
with  board;  1-acre  farm.  LINDEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Linden,  N.  J. 


APRIL  1,  FOREMAN  to  operate  fruit-dairy 
farm,  200  acres,  good  house;  must  be  hustler, 
good  milker,  understand  gasoline  engines,  horses; 
state  age,  education,  experience,  salary,  family, 
last  employers.  BOX  174,  Kinderhaok,  N.  Y'. 


GIRL  WANTED  (white),  experienced  general 
housework,  age  20  to  35;  reference:  no  cook¬ 
ing:  private  home,  small  family;  salarv  $25 
start.  MARSHAK,  2108  Avenue  J,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handyman  for  fur,  poultry,  berry 
farm,  clear  land;  small  starting  salary:  state 
experience,  salary  expected.  TOSTRUIIE,  605 
West  175th  St.,  New  York  City. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  to  wash  bottles,  run 
boiler,  bottle  milk;  dry-hand  milker:  married, 
small  family;  drive  car;  wages  $40-$50  per 
month;  references;  rooms  and  privileges;  plant 
located  in  Westchester.  ADVERTISER  72S7, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKElt  for  country;  Chris¬ 
tian;  plain  cooking,  willing,  fond  of  dogs 
good  home  to  right  party;  $20  per  month:  ap¬ 
ply  by  letter.  CULLEY,  870  Lexington  Ave., 
New  Y'ork  City. 


WANTED  —  Respectable  middle-aged  couple, 
country;  three  adults ;  wife  general  housework; 
husband  outside  all-around  work;  neat,  capable 
people;  very  good  comfortable  borne  hut  low 
wages;  particulars  first  letter:  distance  limit 
for  answer,  seventy-five  miles  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  7295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady,  middle-aged,  single  man  as 
gardener  and  chauffeur  for  small  place;  must 
milk  two  cows  and  be  generally  useful  around 
the  house;  steady  position;  state  experience  and 
salary  expected  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
7297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  Single  man.  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work,  good  milker;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27,  past  employers 
Lone  Oak  Farm,  Kerr  Clriekeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  STRONG,  man,  22,  desires 
position,  fruit  or  general  farming:  references. 
ADVERTISER  7283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN.  28,  desires  dairy  work; 

state  wages.  CHARLES  SKINNER,  Townsend, 
Del. 


THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT,  honest,  clean,  in¬ 
telligent,  active,  elderly  woman  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  housekeeper;  excellent  cook;  adult  family 
or  run  farm  boarding  house;  no  laundry;  eco¬ 
nomical  manager:  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
7285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  FRUIT  FARM,  15  years’  experience,  proper 
method  pruning,  grafting,  budding;  single; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  NATURALIZED,  family,  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  chauffeur,  mechanic;  capa¬ 
ble  full  charge.  BOX  136,  Lyme,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
7292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AND  HERD  manager,  American,  good 
character,  practical,  scientific,  experience  all 
branches;  married,  excellent  inferences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  33,  German,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  take  care  cows  and 
stock;  6  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  7294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  HERDSMAN,  understand  dairying 
in  all  its  branches,  chauffeur’s  license,  mar¬ 
ried,  35,  salary  or  share  basis.  ADVERTISER 
7299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OR  WORKING  foreman,  experi¬ 
enced,  married,  one  girl  16;  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  EXPERIENCED  milker,  wants 
position.  STAHLICKER,  513  22nd  St.,  Union 
City,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  New  York,  At¬ 
lantic  City  highway,  short  drive  to  Newark 
farmers’  market.  JOSEPH  OGULE,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  farms  on  State  highway. 
DR.  CHARLES  M.  GRAY.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  - —  6-acre  chicken  and  duck  farm; 

large  coop,  4  brooder  houses,  feed  house:  on 
much  traveled  road;  single  man  accommodations; 
enclose  stamp  for  reply.  ADVERTISER  7236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 192  acres.  115  tillable,  17- 
room  house,  cellar  cement.  7-room  tenant 
house,  horse  barn  enclosed  30x90,  cow  barn  30x 
SO,  basement,  32  stanchions,  grain  barn,  granary, 
henhouse,  brooder  house,  milk  house,  silo;  run¬ 
ning  water;  fruit;  slate  roofs  and  painted;  elec¬ 
tric  light,  phone,  mail,  milk  and  school  bus  by 
door;  2  miles  to  union  school:  on  main  highway; 
price  $5,500,  easy  terms.  L.  E.  HALL,  Owner, 
Granville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tea-room  and  service  station,  on 
Delaware  State  highway,  20  miles  south  of 
Dover:  for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  7247, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  with  livable  house,  good  well 
or  spring,  wood-lot;  price  under  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  within  150  miles  of  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  8-room  house, 
3  bedrooms,  3  baths.  2-acre  lot.  fruit,  shrubs, 
flowers.  MRS.  R.  D.  CARTER,  Kilmarnock,  Va. 


FARM  OF  33  acres,  Y'ork  County,  Pa.,  good  cul¬ 
tivation.  brick  house,  new  poultry  houses  for 
600  layers:  hard  road  %  mile;  priced  to  sell. 
DAVID  GISH,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  York  State  to  work 
on  shares.  W.  R.  GRAY,  Oakton,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Good  dairy  farm,  grade  A,  200 
acres,  no  stock  or  equipment;  reasonable. 
MRS.  GARDNER,  Ancramdale,  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION!  Hustling  German,  am  35,  child¬ 
less;  sold  large  dairy,  4,000  poultry;  desires 
responsible  position,  moderate  wages.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND — 67  acres  for  sale,  exchange  or 
rent;  4-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  tim¬ 
ber,  brook;  $2,600.  WILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  steady, 
desires  position ;  college  training,  excellent 
references:  moderate  salary  with  board,  lodging. 
ADVERTISER  7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  CHILD,  would  like  work  on  farm; 

small  compensation;  good  home.  A.  S.  W., 
293  S.  Third  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  life  experience 
dairy  and  general  farming:  crop  rotation,  land 
development,  care  and  feeding  for  production; 
operate  all  modern  machinery;  executive  ability; 
will  board  help:  go  anywhere  equipment  justifies 
results.  ADVERTISER  7274,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  bees,  poultry  and 
some  general  farming,  wishes  position.  FALK, 
126  Linden  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN.  MARRIED,  wants  steady  work. 
ADVERTISER  7279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  7280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  strong  and  willing,  with  best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  7281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTS  position  in  large 
household  on  estate  or  board  help  on  farm; 
good  manager,  clean,  cheerful,  middle-aged, 
American,  excellent  cook  and  baker;  good  poul¬ 
try-woman.  ADVERTISER  7282,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Job  on  farm,  use  uo  liquor,  age  32, 
Protestant.  KENNETH  J.  VARNUM,  Seal 
Harbor,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre  ground,  two  miles  from 
West  Nyack;  near  school;  fruit  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  72SS,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  with  10  to  30  acres 
hearing  apple  orchard;  good  location  and 
schools  essential;  Central  or  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Eastern  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
72S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  by  experienced  dairy  man¬ 
ager  a  well-stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
on  share  or  rent  basis:  can  give  best  references. 
Answer  ADVERTISER  7290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  or  rent  farm,  150  acres  or  more. 

100  tillable.  Eastern  Massachusetts  preferred ; 
reasonable;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTABLISHED  POULTRY  farm  of  six  acres,  20 
poultry  houses.  2.000  layers;  must  sell;  cost 
$25,000,  sell  for  $7,000.  BOX  152,  Mt.  Ephraim, 
N.  J. 


PLEASANT  HOME,  cash  crop.  Alfalfa,  dairy 
farm;  convenient  to  Rochester;  8-room  house, 
furnace,  gas  installed  for  lights  and  heat;  50-ft. 
basement  barn,  silo;  32-ft.  horse  barn,  tool  shed; 
89  acres  well-drained  gravelly  loam;  investigate 
easy  terms;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  baby  ehiek  and  broiler 
business,  no  stock  to  raise,  season  April  1  to 
October  1:  six  months  business  pays  year’s  sal¬ 
ary.  P.  0.  BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


MAIN  HIGHWAY  village  dairy-poultry  farm, 
tourists  inn,  gas  station,  general  store;  sell 
separate.  DARNLEY,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey,  5 
pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  cold  weather,  hot  biscuits.  Vermont  Honey. 
Oh,  boy!  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury, 
Vermont. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm:  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80,  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  25  lbs.  $2.40, 
here;  5  lbs.  90c,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail  80c, 
two  $1.50,  postpaid  third  zone.  WALTER 
DOUD,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


PEANUTS — Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct; 

recleaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
85c,  25  pounds  $1.75,  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Fine  clover,  60’s,  white  $4.50,  light 
amber  $4  f .o.b. ;  5-lb.  pail  80c,  two  $1.50, 
postpaid.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $3.30;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50.  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERX  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 
2  lbs.  $1.25.  5  lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  GLEN 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  SQL'AW  popcorn,  the  corn  that  sells  it¬ 
self;  12  lbs.  one  dollar,  shelled,  3rd  zone,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


EVAPORATED  APPLES.  10-lb.  package  $1.  pre¬ 
paid  fourth  zone.  ROSS  SERGEANT,  Sodus, 
X.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.50,  with 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallon,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  C.  E.  CARVER  ESTATE. 
Weston,  Vt. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20. 

buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50,  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clethra  and  regular  grade:  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  10  $1.80,  postpaid;  few  60’s  light  at  $3.50, 
here.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70,  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  75c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  $i.50,  prepaid  third 
zone:  send  check  or  money  order;  satisfaction 
assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED- — Children  under  10,  country,  near 
school,  five-fifty  per  week.  BOX  91,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME  and  care  to  elderly  man  in  private 
family,  near  Milford,  Pa. ;  $30  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.h.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WANTED — Used  tubular  milk  cooler,  40-gallon 
capacity.  BENJ.  HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 


MANGEL  BEETS  80c  hundredweight,  f.o.b. 
JOHN  S.  BRENNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WANTED— Garden  tractor.  GEORGE  WITH¬ 
ERS,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ■Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest’s  Family  Magazine,  prior  to  1876 
and  after  1879,  and  Demorest’s  Young  America. 
W.  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Brightwaters,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Colored  glass  hats,  goblets  and 
plates  in  milk  or  colored  glass;  must  be  25 
or  more  years  old;  write  what  you  have  and 
price.  OLD  GLASS,  730  Burnside  Ave.,  East 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Worries! 


Learn  About  My  Perfected 
Unique  Rupture  Invention 

Why  worry  and  suffer  with  that  rupture  any  longer? 
L earn  now  about  my  perfected  rupture  invention.  It  has 
brought  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  thousands  by 
assisting  Nature  in  relieving  and  curing  many  cases  ot 
reducible  hernia!  You  can  imagine  how  happy  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  rupture  sufferers  were  when  they  wrote  me  to 
report  relief,  comfort  and  cures!  How  would  YOU  like 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  same  happiness  to  sit  down  and 
write  me  such  a  message  —  a  few  months  from  today? 
Hurry  —  send  coupon  quick  for  Free  Rupture  Book, 
PROOF  of  results  and  invention  revelation! 


Mysterious-Acting  Device 
Binds  and  Draws  the  Broken 
Parts  Together  as  You 
Would  a  Broken  Limb! 

Surprisingly — continually — my  perfected  Automatic  Air 
Cushions  draw  the  broken  parts  together  allowing  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Great  Healer,  to  swing  into  action!  All  the 
while  you  should  experience  the  most 
heavenly  comfort  and  security.  Look!  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads  or  metal 
girdles!  No  salves  or  plasters!  My  com¬ 
plete  Appliance  is  feather-lite,  durable, 
invisible,  sanitary  and  CHEAP  IN 
PRICE/  Wouldn’t  YOU  like  to  say 
“goodbye” to  rupture  worries  and“hello” 
to  NEW  freedom  .  .  .  NEW  glory  in 
living  .  .  .  NEW  happiness — with  the  help  of  Mother 
Nature  and  my  mysterious-acting  Air  Cushion  Appliance? 


C.  E.  BROOKS 
Inventor 


BROOKS  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO., 

759-A  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  without  obligation  to  buy, 
FREE  COPY  of  your  Latest  BOOK  containing  rupture 
revelations,  and  explanation  of  your  marvelously  simple 
rupture  device  which  has  assisted  Nature  in  relieving  and 
curing  reducible  rupture  in  many  cases! 


Name 


■auusitaaa 


Street- 


City- 

State 


State  whether  for  Man-*—*—**  Woman———  or  Child*—* 


SENT  ON  TRIAL! 


My  invention  is  never  sold  in 
stores  nor  by  agents.  Beware 
of  imitations!  You  can  get  it 
only  from  my  U.  S.  factories  or 
from  my  33  foreign  offices!  And 
PH  send  it  to  you  on  trial .  If  you 
don’t  like  it  —  if  it  doesn’t 


“work”  —  it  costs  you  NOTH¬ 
ING.  But  don’t  buy  now.  Get 
the  facts  about  it  FIRST!  Write 
me  today.  I’ll  answer  in  plain, 
sealed  envelope  with  amazing  in¬ 
formation  Free.  Stop  Your  Rup¬ 
ture  Worries— send  coupon  now! 


Brooks  Appliance  Co. 

759-A  STATE  ST.,  •  -  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


-  -  - y— 

Mt.  Saint  Helens,  State  of  Washington 
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By  Boat  and  Train  Rural  New-Yorkers 
See  America 

By  M.  B.  Dean 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  10,000-mile  tour  by  sea 
and  land,  which  a  group  of  more  than  100  “Rural 
New-Yorkers”  undertook  in  August,  and  to  do  it 
before  the  thousands  of  jostling  memories  crowd¬ 
ing  for  recognition  have  “jelled,”  is  a  difficult,  task. 
The  writer  of  this  will  attempt  to  touch  only  the 
“high  spots,”  leaving  the  details  of  a  picture  which 
will  differ  somewhat  in  the  mind  of  each  member 
of  the  party  to  those  conscientious  but  misguided 
individuals  who  kept  daily  logs  while  their  com¬ 
panions  slumbered  and  slept  after  a  day  filled  with 
no  more  serious  tasks  than  responding  to  the  first 
notes  of  the  tom-tom  announcing  meals  below,  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  general  jollity  as  grotesque  garbs  wore 
donned  at  a  dinner  celebration  in  honor  of  the  god 
Neptune,  or  gazing  entranced  from  speeding  car 
windows  at  awe-inspiring  heights  or  marvellously 
beautiful  mountain  lakes.  A  big  family  of  congenial 
folk  of  all  ages,  both  sexes  and  assorted  heights  and 
widths ;  this  was  The  Rural  New-Yorker  touring 
party  of  1933. 

Again  at  home,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  one  has 
actually  been  “around  and  across  America”  within 
less  than  a  month.  The  thought,  almost  too  big  to 
grasp  in  advance,  is  still  difficult  for  the  mental 
vision  to  comprehend.  Nevertheless,  we  have  skirted 


convenient  vantage  point.  Despite  the  advice  of  our 
director,  a  few  of  the  most  adventurous,  largely  of 
the  adventurous  sex,  descended  the  gang  plank  and 
walked  about  the  nearby  empty  avenues.  We,  of 
less  heroic  mold,  awaited  their  return  with  some 
anxiety,  perhaps  with  a  somewhat  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  carelessness  with  which  native  sol¬ 
diery  is  apt  to  handle  firearms.  Though  we  did 
not  spend  some  hours  ashore,  as  had  been  planned, 
we  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  an  island  city 
closely  connected  with  our  own  political  life,  passed 
the  spot  where  the  sinking  of  an  American  war 
vessel  signaled  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean 
War,  and  viewed  close  at  hand  that  Morro  Castle, 
without  a  picture  of  which  no  Cuban  postcard 
should  lay  claim  to  authenticity.  Interesting,  too, 
were  those  copper-colored  lads  who  dived  into  the 
murky  waters  of  the  harbor  to  retrieve  pennies 
thrown  to  them  from  the  deck,  a  really  marvelous 
feat,  if  you  will  try  it. 

Now  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  home  of  fre¬ 
quent  hurricanes  that  send  shipping  to  the  bottom 
and  wreck  inland  cities.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  our  oil-burning,  electrically-driven  boat,  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  crew  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  but  we 
can’t  help  but  wonder  just  what  Neptune  may  have 
in  store  for  us  here.  As  it  turned  out,  only  gentle 
breezes  and  smooth  seas,  which,  as  we  learned  later, 
were  lashed  into  the  fury  of  a  tropical  storm  soon 
after  we  had  gained  the  safety  of  calmer  waters. 


varying  shades  of  green  fills  every  inch  of  space, 
save  where  iron-roofed  shacks  have  fought  it  back  to 
make  a  scant  dooryard.  Native  shacks  may  be  seen 
by  the  water  or  farther  back  on  rising  ground,  and 
the  eye  catches  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  banana 
plantation  in  the  distance,  looking  like  a  northern 
cornfield  set  in  a  dense  woods.  We  are  not  ap¬ 
proached  here  by  banana-raising  salesmen,  and  do 
not  see  banana-laden  boats  which  tropical  pictures 
leads  us  to  expect.  It  may  be  out  of  banana  ripen¬ 
ing  season. 

The  canal  grows  more  interesting  as  we  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  we  crane  our  necks  to  catch  the  first 
sight  of  those  triple  locks  that  are  to  raise  our 
33,000-ton  boat  85  feet  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  per 
minute.  It  is  man's  conquest  of  nature,  not  na¬ 
ture’s  tropical  display,  that  most  interests  us,  after 
all.  Frequently-seen  pictures  of  the  Gatun  locks 
have  made  us  familiar  with  their  appearance,  but 
we  are  now  actually  to  go  through  them.  Our 
great  boat,  over  600  feet  long,  moves  quietly  into 
the  first  of  the  three  concrete-walled  chambers  in 
line.  There  is  no  confusion  or  noise.  Slowly  and 
silently  waterproof  gates  close  behind  us;  we  are  in 
a  closed,  heavy-walled  chamber  3,000  feet  long,  110 
feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep.  A  great  lake  hangs  over 
our  heads,  but  a  few  yards  distant.  On  either  side 
and  bel ow  us,  concealed  within  the  concrete  walls 
and  floor,  is  a  water  conduit  as  large  as  a  Hudson 
River  tube.  At  the  turn  of  a  small  nickel  handle 


Ship  Drawn  Into  Loch  Chamber  With  Electric  Mules 


the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  have  crossed  Central 
America  far  to  the  south,  have  sailed  the  great  seas 
and  traversed  the  western  mountains  and  plains. 
No  longer  are  we  strangers  to  the  continent  which 
Columbus  barely  touched,  but  which  we  have  cir¬ 
cumnavigated. 

Leaving  New  York  Harbor,  w-e  are  soon  out  at 
sea  and  out  of  sight  of  land.  For  16  days  we  are  to 
sniff  salt  air,  covering  a  distance  twice  that  from 
our  country  to  Europe.  San  Francisco  is  6,400 
miles  away  by  the  route  which  our  great  ocean¬ 
going  vessel,  the  “Virginia,”  will  take.  Just  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  distance  as  we  pass  is  the  low-lying- 
coast  of  Florida.  The  evening  lights  of  Miami  glow 
an  outline  of  that  city  as  we  bear  away  toward  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  Cuba.  The  morning  of  the 
third  day  finds  us  at  anchor  in  the  fine  harbor  of 
Havana,  into  which  capital  city  we  can  look  from 
the  deck  but  which  we  are  advised  to  refrain  from 
entering.  Revolution  had  broken  out,  blood-spat¬ 
tered  pavements  marked  the  sites  of  previous  days’ 
fighting,  and  a  sinister  silence  brooded  over  the 
streets.  The  great  warehouses  and  docks  by  which 
we  were  anchored  showed  no  other  sign  of  life  than 
an  occasional  lone  soldier,  gun  on  shoulder,  pacing 
back  and  forth  or  gazing  at  our  boat  from  some 


We  ai$;  now  really  in  the  tropics,  about  which  we 
had  read  much  but  with  which  few  of  us  had  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.  Our  lightest  of  Summer  cloth¬ 
ing  was  already  being  worn ;  we  could  discard  little 
more  and  remain  on  deck.  Here  and  there,  suspen¬ 
ders  had  successfully  challenged  the  impudent  claim 
of  belts  to  the  outstanding  responsibilities  of  men’s 
attire  and  emerged  from  hiding,  but  the  light  Sum¬ 
mer  weight  of  feminine  dress  was  still  the  envy 
of  perspiring  males.  They  told  us  that  the  average 
temperature  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  but  SO  degrees, 
but  they  forget  to  mention  the  humidity  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  “It  isn't  the  heat,  it’s  the  humidi¬ 
ty.”  They  always  forget  to  mention  humidity. 

Six  days  out  from  New  York,  and  we  wore  ap¬ 
proaching  our  country’s  greatest  engineering  feat, 
that  thread  of  water  which  divides  two  continents 
and  unites  two  oceans.  All  parts  of  the  boat  are 
thrown  open  to  our  tourists,  and  we  are  urged  to 
seek  the  most  advantageous  points  of  observation. 
Entering  the  land-locked  bay  which  the  town  of 
Colon  guards,  we  are  still  six  miles  from  the  locks 
at  Gatun,  and  along  the  dredged  channel  which  we 
shall  follow  to  that  point  we  shall  get  our  first 
close-up  look  at  dense  tropical  growths.  Coming 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  rank  growth  in 


Going  Through  Panama  Canal 

on  the  control  board  in  the  control  house  between 
upper  locks,  electrically  operated  valves  open,  bub¬ 
bles  rise  in  the  w-ater  beneath  our  keel  and,  noting 
the  rising  water  level  on  the  walls  of  our  cham¬ 
ber,  we  see  that  wTe  are  going  up.  The  water  in  the 
chamber  ahead  of  us  falls  as  that  surrounding  us 
rises  and,  when  both  are  at  the  same  level,  the 
gates  ahead  swing  open  and  we  move  ahead  into 
the  second  chamber.  So  rapidly  may  a  lock  cham¬ 
ber  be  filled  and  emptied,  15  minutes  will  suffice 
for  the  operation. 

We  do  not  move  from  one  lock  chamber  to  another 
under  our  own  power.  Looking  over  the  rails,  we 
see  that  an  electric  “mule”  has  attached  itself  to 
our  bowr  by  means  of  a  long  steel  cable ;  another  is 
similarly  attached  to  the  stern  of  our  boat.  The 
other  side  of  our  now-  helpless  ship  is  provided  with 
like  motive  power.  These  electric  tractors  climb  the 
grades  between  the  chambers  on  cogged  rails,  the 
two  ahead  pulling  while  the  two  in  the  rear  move 
ahead  or  sag  back  as  becomes  necessary  to  hold 
the  great  hull  steady  and  in  line.  There  is  ample 
width  for  our  boat,  but  the  navy  airplane  carrier, 
the  “Saratoga,”  is  said  to  have  passed  through  these 
locks  with  but  a  few  inches  to  spare  on  either  side. 
So  well  adjusted  and  co-ordinated  are  all  the  me- 


Morro  Castle,  at  Entrance  to  Havana  Harbor 


Passing  Out  of  Gatun  Lake 
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clianical  movements  involved  in  the  passage  of  a 
boat  that  no  unit  of  the  machinery  can  stir  until 
all  related  parts  have  performed  their  proper  func¬ 
tions.  What  seems  like  a  somewhat  odd  safeguard 
to  the  gates,  each  half  of  which  is  seven  feet  thick 
and  weighs  about  400  tons,  is  a  12-ton  chain,  made 
up  of  110-pound  links,  stretched  across  each  lock 
and  attached  to  hydraulic  releases  that  will  pay  it 
out  with  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  a  vessel  out  of 
control  before  the  gate  ahead  is  crashed.  Another 
curious-looking  contrivance,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  railroad  bridge  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  was 
discovered  to  be  a  swinging  dam,  pivoted  at  one  end. 
When  necessary  to  close  the  lock  for  any  purpose, 
this  bridge-like  structure  swings  over  it,  girders  are 
dropped  and  seated  in  iron  pockets  in  the  lock 
ffoor  and,  down  these,  slide  steel  panels  to  form  a 
watertight  dam.  Now  we  should  have  liked  to  stop 
a  day  or  two  at  this  place,  with  the  privilege  of 
watching  all  the  operations  and  seeing  at  close  hand 
all  the  marvelous  machinery  in  actual  motion,  but 
there  is  much  yet  ahead. 


An  Inexpensive  Greenhouse 

A  small  greenhouse  where  early  plants  may  be 
started  is  an  important  addition  to  any  farm  where 
early  garden  crops  are  raised.  We  have  followed 
this  method  for  several  years  and  have  sold  many 
plants  beside  those  used  on  our  own  place. 

The  small  greenhouse  shown  with 
the  gable  end  has  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion,  and  is  equipped  with  heater  and 
circulating  hot-water  pipes,  but  the 
other  section  to  the  left  is  built  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  an  old  shed  that  was  pulled 
down,  the  only  expense  aside  from 
that  being  five  3x6  sash.  Such  a  build¬ 
ing,  although  being  not  much  more 
than  a  cold  frame  set  up  at  an  angle, 
is  a  very  handy  place  to  work  stormy 
days,  and  being  placed  south  of  the  old 
barn,  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
west  winds,  is  not  difficult  to  heat. 

Cabbage  may  be  started  February  1, 
pricked  out  in  the  cold  frame,  three 
inches  each  way,  March  1,  and  planted 
in  the  field  April  1.  Tomato  and  pep¬ 
per  plants  may  be  started  at  the  same 
time,  although  March  or  early  April 
is  not  too  late  for  main  crop  tomatoes. 

Tomato  and  pepper  seed  are  sown  iu 
shallow  flats,  and  when  one  inch  high 
are  set  one  to  two  inches  apart  in 
other  flats,  and  the  ones  desired  extra 
early  are  set  each  one  in  a  4-in.  pot. 

As  the  heat  increases  in  the  day¬ 
time,  ample  space  should  be  provided 
to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  air,  at  the 
same  time  being  sure  covering  enough 
is  available  for  frosty  nights  whcih 
may  come  late  in  the  season. 

In  addition  to  the  sash-covered  cold 
frame  shown,  we  have  other  frames 
covered  with  cotton  cloth,  which  may 
be  used  to  advantage  as  the  days 
grow  warmer.  These  are  cheaper  than 
glass  and  much  lighter  to  handle. 

The  rough  sketch  shows  a  cross  section  of  (he 
plant  house  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  This  could 
be  erected  even  in  the  Winter  with  little  effort,  as 
it  is  wholly  above  ground  except  a  few  posts.  Select 
a  well-drained  level  location,  sheltered  by  a  barn 
or  other  building.  The  greenhouse  should  be  far 
enough  away  from  the  building  to  escape  the  snow 
from  the  roof. 

The  heater  we  have  is  a  discarded  “Little  Giant” 
milkman's  boiler,  which  was  considered  unsafe  for 
steam  pressure,  but  which  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  hot-water  circula¬ 
tor.  A  cast-iron  water  bucket  is  connected  above  the 
boiler  as  an  expansion  tank. 

With  this  small  equipment,  we  have  raised  about 
10,000  plants  each  Spring  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  we  consider  it  decidedly  worthwhile. 

Connecticut.  w.  o.  bramley. 


Seed  Sowing  Hints 

Everyone  always  admires  the  long  row  of  peren¬ 
nial  peas  (Lath.vrus)_  when  in  bloom,  and  indeed 
they  are  a  lovely  sight.  If  seed  pods  are  kept 
picked  they  bloom  for  weeks  and  when  once  es¬ 
tablished  will  grow  for  years  with  very  little  care, 
therefore  are  a  very  desirable  perennial.  When  I 
offer  seeds  to  friends  they  always  say  they  can 
never  get  them  to  grow.  As  they  are  not  easily 
transplanted  it  is  best  to  start  with  seeds,  and  here 
is  how  I  always  have  good  success  starting  seeds : 


Early  in  Spring  I  put  a  layer  of  sand  into  a  tin 
coffee  can,  then  a  layer  of  seeds,  and  another  layer 
or'  sand,  until  can  is  nearly  full,  water  enough  to 
moisten  sand  thoroughly  and  set  out  in  the  cold 
frame  in  the  garden,  seeing  that  the  sand  is  kept 
moist.  The  seeds  are  large  enough  so  that  you  can 
carefully  pour  out  sand  and  seeds  to  see  if  sprouted. 
If  no  signs  of  growth  show  return  to  can  and  re¬ 
member  to  keep  moist.  When  well  sprouted  plant 
iu  desired  location,  and  mulch  the  place  well  until 
the  young  plants  appear.  Given  a  support  to  clam¬ 
ber  over,  a  little  top-dressing  and  a  light  mulch  in 
Winter,  they  grow  for  years  with  no  other  care. 

Seeds  of  snow-on-the-mountain  (Euphorbia  varie- 
gata),  Summer  cypress  (Kochia)  and  Chinese  for¬ 
get-me-not  (Cynoglossum)  do  not  germinate  readily 
if  kept  until  Spring  planting  time.  I  sow  the  seeds 
late  in  Fall  in  boxes  of  soil  set  out  in  the  garden, 
and  even  as  late  as  January  or  February,  when  a 
thaw  makes  seed-sowing  possible,  and  have  always 
had  good  luck  getting  a  fine  lot  of  plants  from 
these  sowings.  I  have  mixed  the  seed  with  sand 
and  put  out  of  doors  in  March  before  freezing 
weather  was  over,  then  planted  in  beds  in  garden 
as  soon  as  soil  could  be  worked,  and  secured  a  good 
stand  of  plants.  They  seem  to  need  the  soaking  and 
freezing  to  soften  the  hard  outer  shell  of  the  seed. 

All  these  plants  can  be  gathered  up  in  the  Fall 
and  stacked  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner,  where  a 


bit  of  soil  has  been  prepared  to  catch  the  falling 
seeds  and  chances  are  you  will  have  plenty  of  plants 
at  transplanting  time  in  the  Spring. 

Parsley  seeds,  that  are  so  slow  to  germinate,  we 
mix  with  two  cups  of  sand  and  put  in  a  glass  jar 
and  set  in  kitchen  window  where  we  would  not  for¬ 
get  to  keep  it  moist.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  you  will  see  tiny  sprouts  starting.  Scatter 
sand  and  seeds  over  box  of  prepared  soil  in  the 
garden,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  have 
plenty  of  plants  ready  to  transplant  to  the  garden 

bed.  FROM  THE  HILLTOP. 


Concerning  Spinach 

It  may  not  make  a  vegetable  taste  any  better  to 
know  a  little  of  its  history,  some  of  its  botanical 
characteristics,  and  the  folks  who  have  worked  with 
it  to  bring  the  plant  to  its  present  state  of  useful¬ 
ness,  but  it  at  least  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  garden¬ 
ing.  The  added  pleasure  comes,  I  suppose,  from 
having  one's  curiosity  satisfied.  And  who  is  more 
curious  than  a  gardener?  It  is  this  insatiable 
curiosity  which  has  led  me  into  a  lifetime  of  seek¬ 
ing — seeking  after  facts  and  fancies  about  plants — 
and  has  led  into  many  a  blind  alley,  the  end  of 
which  has  not  been  found.  Among  other  matters 
of  interest,  the  following  facts  about  the  more  or 
less  prosaic  vegetable,  spinach,  may  be  mentioned. 

Spinach  is  the  descendant  of  a  rather  insigni¬ 
ficant  annual,  Spinacia  oleracea,  native  to  Persia, 


which  has  been  altered  during  the  hundreds  of 
years  it  has  been  in  gardens  into  the  high  state  of 
perfection  we  find  in  modern  varieties.  Dr.  White, 
in  his  “Our  Common  Garden  Vegetables,”  does  not 
try  to  arrive  at  the  definite  date  of  its  introduction 
into  gardens,  contenting  himself  with  the  statement 
it  is  old  in  garden  ways  and  has  supplied  man  with 
“greens”  for  a  goodly  number  of  centuries. 

Generally  speaking,  male  and  female  flowers  oc¬ 
cur  on  separate  plants,  as  anyone  can  tell  by  ex¬ 
amining  a  few  plants  of  Viroflay,  or  any  of  the 
older  varieties.  By  cai’eful  search  one  is  likely  to 
find  a  plant  bearing  both  kinds  of  flowers.  It  is 
from  the  latter  that  plant  breeders  have  bred  the 
modern,  long-standing  varieties,  such  as  Juliana. 
Long  Standing  Bloomsdale  and  King  of  Denmark. 

Most  gardeners  have  grown  spinach,  so  extended 
comment  as  to  culture  is  not  needed,  yet  few  gar¬ 
deners  make  as  much  of  the  crop  as  is  possible  or 
desirable.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  making 
a  single  planting  in.  early  Spring  it  is  possible  to 
manipulate  the  procedure  so  fresh  spinach  can  be 
had  during  most  of  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
except  the  months  of  July,  August  and  early 
September. 

The  first  Spring  crop  will,  of  course,  be  grown 
under  glass.  Few  of  us  have  greenhouses,  so  we 
have  to  depend  upon  cold  frames  and  hotbeds.  Seeds 
of  a  hardy  kind,  such  as  Long  Standing  Bloomsdale, 
may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  late 
Fall,  covering  the  plants  with  loose 
hay  or  straw  with  the  coming  of  cold 
weather.  In  early  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  has  started  to  have  visible  ef¬ 
fect  on  outside  temperatures,  sash 
should  be  put  on  the  frames,  which 
will  induce  the  plants  to  start  into 
growth,  producing  a  cutting  in  30  days 
or  so.  At  the  time  of  the  Fall  sowing- 
in  frames,  one  may  be  made  in  the 
open  ground  and  carried  over  Winter 
under  a  covering  of  litter.  This  should 
produce  a  crop  to  follow  that  in  frames. 

Another  method  to  add  to  the  Spring- 
harvest  is  to  sow  seeds  in  frames 
about  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is 
normally  safe  to  plant  in  the  open. 
These  plants  transplanted  to  the  gar¬ 
den  will  come  into  production  just 
ahead  of  the  first  outdoor  Spring  crop. 

The  first  Fall  crop  should  be  started 
into  growth  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  In  my  climate  this  is  about  all 
of  the  outdoor  Fall  crop  we  can  hope 
for.  But  another  lot  planted  in 
frames  during  the  first  half  of  Septem¬ 
ber  usually  comes  into  production  be¬ 
fore  severely  freezing  weather. 

Regardless  of  where  the  crop  is 
grown,  it  needs  a  very  rich  soil  to  se¬ 
cure  a  quality  product.  I  like  best  a 
liberal  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure, 
though  a  humus-filled  soil  combined 
with  side-dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  probably  equally  effective.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  cool  weather  crop,  but  may 
be  made  a  little  happier  during  hot 
weather  under  lath  shade  and  irrigation.  Personally. 
I  should  be  satisfied  if  seedsmen  dropped  all  pres¬ 
ent  varieties  with  the  exception  of  the  three  named 
earlier  in  these  notes.  King  of  Denmark  is  the  long¬ 
est  standing  of  any  variety  I  have  tried.  It,  with 
Juliana,  make  up  my  Spring  plantings,  while  Long¬ 
standing  Bloomsdale  is  used  exclusively  in  Auutmn. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


The  Evergreen  Firethorn 

The  firethorn  (Pyracantha  Lalandi),  used  as  a 
hedge  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  this  last  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  because  of  the  bright  orange  berries  borne 
in  profusion  among  the  glossy  evergreen  foliage. 
One  hedge  was  planted  in  poor  soil  against  the 
west  wall  of  a  brick  building;  the  other  beside  the 
top  of  a  stone  wall  where  it  was  shaded  by  tall 
trees.  The  shaded  hedge  seemed  to  bear  somewhat 
more  berry  clusters  than  the  hedge  exposed  to  after¬ 
noon  sun.  Probably  this  beautiful  shrub  may  be 
added  to  the  small  list  of  those  which  may  be  used 
in  shady  or  partially  shaded  locations. 

The  firethorn  bears  large  white  flower  trusses  iu 
Summer.  One  of  its  most  valuable  features,  besides 
its  beauty  as  a  decorative  specimen  or  hedge,  is  its 
possibilities  for  holiday  decoration.  It  is  lovely  with 
spruce  or  pine  branches  over  doorways  or  on 
porches ;  looks  specially  attractive  in  black  or  green 
vases  or  lying  iu  small  clusters  on  a  white  tablecloth 
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•  This  is  the  record  reported  by  an 
owner  of  a  Case  Tractor.  Another 
owner  writes:  “I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  22  years,  and  the  Case  is 
the  most  economical  power  in 
every  way  that  I  have  ever  owned.” 
In  selecting  a  tractor,  remember  it 
is  low  upkeep  plus  long  life  that 
makes  it  a  profitable  investment. 

The  finest  materials  are  used  in 
Case  Tractors.  The  powerful 
valve-in-head  engine  is  built  for 
heavy  service.  It  has  an  accurately 
balanced  3-bearing  crankshaft 
drilled  for  pressure  lubrication. 
Oil  is  forced  under  pressure  to  all 
important  bearings.  The  engine, 
transmission,  rear  axle  and  wheel 
bearings  are  tightly  sealed  against 
dust.  Many  farmers  who  have 
owned  Case  Tractors  for  three  or 
four  years  tell  us  they  haven’t 
spent  a  cent  for  repairs. 

Extra  Speed  and  Power 


“Best  outfit  I  ever  used,”  says  one  owner 
about  the  Case  Model  “CC”  All-Purpose 
Tractor  and  cultivator.  “I  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  acres  in  a  day.”  This 
tractor  pulls  4-row  equipment,  2  or  3 
fourteen-inch  plow  bottoms.  Its  wheels 
are  adjustable  from  84  to  48  inches  to  fit 
any  row  spacings  from  18  in.  up.  It  is  light 
.  .  .  fast  and  powerful .  . .  easy  to  handle. 


writes  one  farmer.  Take  any  field 
operation,  whether  it  is  plowing, 
cultivating  or  harvesting,  you  can 
go  along  at  top  speed  for  which 
the  implement  is  suited.  Y ou  don’t 
have  to  skimp  the  work  where  the 
going  is  tough,  for  Case  Tractors 
have  both  power  and  traction. 
Swinging  drawbar,  hand-operated 
clutch  and  convenient  controls 
save  a  lot  of  time. 


Case  Tractors  turn  out  more 
actual  work  in  a  season  on  less 
fuel.  “My  Case  does  the  work  of 
two  ordinary  tractors  on  account 
of  it  being  so  much  faster  and 
easier  to  handle  in  all  field  work,” 


4  M odels 

Model  “L”  (4-plow);  Model  “C” 
(2-3  plow);  Model  “CC”  All  Pur¬ 
pose;  Model  “CO”  for  groves  and 
orchards.  All  have  powerful  valve- 
in-head  engines,  steady  power  at 
high  or  low  speeds  and  efficient 
governor. 


CHECK  MACHINES  YOU  WANT 
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□  All-Purpose  Tractor 

□  "L"  and  "C"  Tractors 

□  Orchard  Tractor 

□  Threshers 

□  Combines 

□  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

□  Walking  Plows 

□  Sulky  &  Gang  Plows 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Disk  Plows 

□  Wheatland  Plows 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Disk  Harrows 


□  Corn  Planters 

□  Cotton  Planters 

□  Listers 

□  Grain  Drills 

□  Cultivators 

□  Lister  Cultivators 

□  Field  Tillers 

□  Mowers  and  Rakes 

□  Hay  Balers 

□  Pick-up  Balers 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 

□  Manure  Spreoders 


Low  Pressure  Tires 

Any  of  these  trac¬ 
tors  may  be  had 
with  rubber  tires 
— at  extra  cost. 

See  the  nearest 
Case  dealer  or 
send  for  free 
copy  of  new  illus¬ 
trated  book. 

TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 


Copy  of  “New  Power  for  a  New 
Age”  as  well  as  booklets  on  ma¬ 
chines  marked  will  be  sent  free 
if  you  mail  this  to  the  J.  I.  CASE 
CO.,  Dept.  B-SJ,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Name 


Address 


around  the  eenterpieee  of  fruit  or  candle¬ 
sticks.  The  leaves  are  glossy  like  holly, 
but  the  thorns  are  larger  and  grow  on 
the  stems  instead  of  ou  the  leaves.  Prun¬ 
ing  shears  are  useful  for  cutting  it. 

The  hedges  at  the  station  are  about 
four  feet  in  height,  but  the  fire  thorn  is 
said  to  attain  six  feet  in  favorable  loca¬ 
tions.  Four  years  from  planting,  these 
hedges  bore  profusely  this  year  of  their 
handsome  orange  berries.  It  is  said  to 
grow  readily  from  cuttings  or  pieces 
pulled  from  around  the  root.  The  owner 
of  a  firethorn  bush  would  have  no  need 
to  buy  holly,  after  the  bush  began  fruit¬ 
ing.  MARION  C.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio. 


Cabbage  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 

In  our  section  late  cabbage  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  which 
the  market  gardeners  grew  in  1933.  From 
slow  sales  of  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  basket  in  July  and  August  the 
market  rapidly  advanced  to  $1  per  bushel 
and  .$2.50  per  barrel  in  November  which 
price  had  held  up  to  the  present  time. 
Danish  Ball,  short  stem,  is  the  variety 
mostly  grown,  although  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Glory  are  grown  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  The  size  mostly  in  demand  will  run 
about  35  to  the  barrel. 

In  order  to  get  this  small  size  the 
growers  plant  in  rows  about  three  feet 
aprt  with  plants  spaced  14  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Sod  is  preferred,  clover,  if 
possible.  Tbe  most  approved  practice  is 
to  start  the  previous  Fall  by  turning  un¬ 
der  as  heavy  a  growth  of  clover  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Early  in  the  Spring  this  is  cross- 
plowed  and  kept  harrowed  until  late  in 
May  when  another  plowing  is  given,  the 
ground  thoroughly  harrowed  and  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  high-grade  fertilizer  drilled  in  or 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  The  rows 
then  are  marked  out  and  the  plants  set. 

Cultivation  begins  in  a  few  days  and 
is  continued  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 
One  hoeing  is  given  sometime  within  the 
first  10  days  after  setting,  as  much  to 
loosen  the  ground  about  the  plant  as  to 
kill  weed  growth.  The  weeds  are  kept 
down  almost  entirely  by  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  cabbage.  Dusting  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  lime  or  with  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  dusts  must  be  given  every  few 
days  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cabbage 
worm  and  the  loopers. 

Nearly  all  the  crop  of  this  section  is 
sold  directly  from  the  field,  very  little 
being  stored.  Formerly  great  quantities 
were  buried  in  trenches  in  the  field  and 
marketed  during  the  Winter.  Southern 
grown  cabbage  has  taken  away  this  mar¬ 
ket  so  nearly  every  grower  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  tries  to  close  out  the  crop  by 
Thanksgiving,  although  a  few  growers 
with  buildings  suitable  for  storage  keep 
selling  up  to  New  York's 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warford. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station 
is  advocating  more  severe  and  open  prun¬ 
ing  as  a  codling  moth  control  measure. 
That,  however,  brings  up  anew  the  whole 
question  of  pruning  and  shaping  apple 
trees.  If  you  have  adopted  the  central 
leader  style,  it  will  now  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  prune  to  an  open  top.  If  the 
low-heading,  scaffold  limb  style  has  been 
adopted,  then  it  is  easy  to  prune  for  an 
open  top.  I  am  pruning  more  heavily 
with  the  double  object  of  opening  the  top 
to  spray  and  of  forcing  the  trees  to  bear 
fruit.  That  heavy  pruning  idea  is  about 
like  whipping  a  lazy  horse  to  make  it 
get  into  the  collar.  The  heavy  pruning 
is  giving  the  trees  a  spanking  for  not 
bearing  apples  as  they  should.  It  may 
sound  foolish  hut  it  is  a  good  plan  in 
cases  of  trees  which  are  slow  about  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing. 

One  year.  T  ringed  a  number  of  limbs 
by  simply  drawing  the  blade  of  my  pocket 
knife  around  the  limb,  cutting  through 
the  cambium  layer  but  not  peeling  a  strip 
as  some  do,  just  made  the  one  cut  which 
immediately  closed  together.  It  worked, 
or  at  least  seemed  to  work,  as  that  year 
I  got  42  bushels  of  apples  from  those 
young  trees  while  last  year  I  got  less 
than  42  apples  altogether.  I  shall  do 
some  more  knifing  this  Winter  as  I  get 
time.  Spanking  a  lazy  tree  gets  results 
just  as  cracking  the  whip  makes  the  lazy 
horse  get  into  the  collar.  The  spanking 
is  done  with  pruning  saw  and  shears.  I 
try  to  keep  one  thing  in  mind  though. 
Before  cutting  off  a  sizable  limb,  1  ask 
myself  this  question:  Is  there  a  real  rea¬ 
son  for  cutting  this  limb  and  if  not.  why 
not  leave  it  alone?  That  is  a  good  rule 
to  follow,  instead  of  just  cutting  and 
slashing. 

I  have  come  to  the  belief  that  planting 


HURRY!  Prices  Going  Up 


NEW 
AIR 
WHEEL 
TIRES 

Low 
pressure 
balloons 
or  standard 
steel  wheels 
If  you  prefer. 


Does  Work  of 
Many  Men 

THE  New  1934  SHAW 
DU -ALL  Garden  Trac¬ 
tor  is  a  marvel  of  depen¬ 
dable  time,  labor  and 
money-savins  action!  New 
Air  Wheel  Tires  for  great¬ 
er  speed  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy;  latest  type  gear  shift  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse;  air-cooled  engine.  Present  rock  bottom  prices 
likely  to  advance  any  day.  Order  now!  Get  this  proven 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches,  suburban  homes,  parks,  golf 
clubs,  etc.  Costs  2c  to  4c  an  hour 
to  operate.  Cuts  production  costs. 
Increases  profits.  Plows,  harrows, 
discs,  plants,  cultivates,  mows, 
rakes,  hauls.  Does  all  farm  work. 
Runs  belt  machinery. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Guaranteed!  Try  this 
SHAW  DU-AL  for  10 
days  at  our  risk.  Models 
for  every  need ;  1  to  5 
H.P.  Both  walking  and 
riding  types.  Easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Every  modern  fea¬ 
ture.  Quickly  adjustable. 
Get  yours  before  prices 
advance. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  free 

Illustrated  catalog  and 
present  low  prices. 
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Tbe  Shaw  Mfg.  Oo.,  Dept  4702  /  Address  Nearest 

Galesburg,  Kansas:  Columbus,  Ohio  V  Office 


Please  send  me  your  Generous  Introductory  Of¬ 
fer  and  Free  Catalog  telling  ail  about  SHAW 
DU- ALL  Garden  Tractors. 


Name 


Address 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 

tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 
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Machines.  Pumps.  Saws,  etc .Jt 
High  Wheels— -Enclosed  Gears  \ 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  EN G I N E~Co! 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


F*owerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Small  farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.//) 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
Haying  and  Truck^ 

Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt  J 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 892  Oakland  Avenue,  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  I  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa 


MORE  pRoFIT 


with  the  help  of 
the  Little  Giant 

A  high  pressure,  two-cyl¬ 
inder  outfit  for  spraying, 
whitewashing,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  etc.  BEAN  quality 
from  end  to  end  . . .  with 
Porcelain-lined  Cylin¬ 
ders,  BEAN  Pressure 
Regulator,  Trouble- Less 
Ball  Vulves  and  Timken - 
equipped  BEAN -Special  Cushman  Cub  3  hp.  Engine 
(Wico  Magneto) .  Free,. •  Golden  Anniversary  Catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
23  Ilosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich. San  Jose,  Calif. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Garden  Full 
of  Vegetables 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

Any  5  for  50c 
Any  10  for  $1 

This  is  a  special  offer  to  “Rural  New- 
Yorker”  readers,  to  introduce  our  im¬ 
proved  strains  and  qualities.  All  packets 
are  our  regular  liberal  size  and  all  sell  at 
higher  prices — some  as  high  as  25c  each. 

Offer  Good  Until  February  20th 

Sawco  Wonder  Be©1 
Rubicoro  Carrot 
Orient  Cucumber 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  Corn 
Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 
Glowing  Ball  Radish 
Golden  Plume  Celery 
Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
California  Wonder  Pepper 
Emerald  Standing  Spinach 
New  York  Market  Broccoli 
L.  I.  Favorite  Brussels  Sprouts 
Full  Hearted  Endive 
10/26  Salmon  Tint  Muskmelon 
Riverside  Sweet  Spanish  Onion 

All  splendid  for  market  growers  —  out¬ 
standing  for  small  gardens. 


SEEDSMEN 

132-138  Church  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  i  j  j  n  Fruit  Trees, 

I  I  Grape  Vines, 

f  Berry  Plants, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Rose  Bushes. 

SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT 
TO  SELECT  FROM 

Send  tor  Catalog  which  includes  SPECIAL 
LIST  of  BARGAINS  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 

Located  In  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co, 


BfAUTIfUL  NfW 

nursery  catalog; 

Featuring  nursery  stock  of  '■ 
the  highest  quality  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you.  Whatever 
your  plans  for  planting  this  spring, 
this  catalog  will  save  you  money.  Our 
SO  years  of  fair  dealing  insure  sat-  FRUITS 
isfaction.  Write  today  for  FREE  ROSES 
Catalog.  SEEDS 

The  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  451  Painesville,  Ohio 


Berry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees 
Finest  Varieties 
Newburgh — Potomac— New  Logan- 
Black  Beauty.  Best  of  all  Raspberry 
Varieties.  Red  Lake  Currant— Poor- 
man  Gooseberry,  superior  in  size  and 
quality.  New  Thornless  Youngberry. 
Gallia  Beauty  —  T  u  r  I  e  y  Wlnesap 
Apple.  Golden  Jubilee  Peach. 

Diatribators  of  Regiatered  Raapbarry  Plants 

for -the  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Improvement  Ass'n. 


Complete  Catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Plants  Free. 
W.  N.  ScarfPs  Sons,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  O. 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 

EVERBEARING  _ 

“QUEEN  OFTHE  MARKET:'  Big  Money  Maker.Large 
-  -  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  yon 

- “T  Northern  Grown  Live  Seedaand  Plants,  we 

willmail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  vseimwi 

and  our  bis:  19154  Catalog:  M  BJf  U 
of  Seed9,  Plants,  Shrubs, 

200-Pafire  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant,  bend  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONDON  BROS., SEEDSMEN 

BOX  223  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  bv  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed 
Com.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red.  Mammoth.' Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


gSLIVt  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  ami  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  211,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulline  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Puniest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land.  Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.* 
3130  29th  Street*  Centerville*  Iowa* 


filler  trees  is  poor  economy.  I  followed 
that  plan  and  now  must  dig  out  a  number 
of  those  filler  trees  after  1(1  years  during 
which  time  they  have  not  returned  their 
original  cost,  let  alone  labor  cost.  Never 
again  will  I  plant  any  other  filler  tree 
than  a  short-lived  peach  like  the  Elberta, 
and  am  none  too  sure  that  planting  them 
i.s  a  good  plan.  I  planted  Wageners  for 
fillers  but  the  Wageners  bore  when  the 
\\  inesaps  did  not  and  now  the  Wageners 
must  come  out  just  when  they  are  get¬ 
ting  good.  If  I  ever  plant  another  or¬ 
chard,  the  trees  will  be  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  apart  to  begin  with,  and  only  an¬ 
nual  crops  will  be  raised  between  them 
until  they  reach  bearing  age.  Thus  we 
live  and  learn  but  I  mention  these  things 
that  others  may  not  have  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  learning  by  costly  experience. 

Local  farm  unions  are  flourishing.  I 
have  seen  many  such  things  come  and  go 
doing  little  real  good  but  entailing  a  lot 
of  grief.  It  is  always  astonishing  to  me 
to  see  a  little  authority  go  to  a  man's 
head  and  ruin  a  perfectly  good  man.  The 
union  idea  is  excellent  but  capable,  hon¬ 
est  leaders  who  will  not  become  swelled 
up  or  dishonest  are  rare.  It  isn't  suffi¬ 
cient  simply  that  a  man  is  good,  he  must 
be  good  for  something ;  it  isn’t  sufficient 
that  man  be  simply  honest,  he  must  also 
be_  capable,  be  endowed  with  executive 
ability.  When  you  find  a  man  who  is 
so  endowed,  is  honest,  reliable  to  the  last 
notch,  equipped  educationally  to  cope 
with  big  problems  of  finance  and  organi¬ 
zation.  who  will  not  allow  his  head  to 
swell  until  there  is  no  longer  a  hat  large 
enough  to  fit  him,  send  him  along  and  I 
will  join  a  farm  union  gladly.  Until  that 
time,  I  prefer  to  pursue  a  watchful,  wait¬ 
ing  policy.  Let  me  say  that  these  re¬ 
marks  are  no  reflection  upon  any  leaders 
we  now  have  but  simply  general  remarks 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  policy  of 
farm  unions  or  co-operatives.  I  have 
seen  many  a  farm  leader’s  comet  zoom 
to  the  skies  and  come  down  with  a  sick¬ 
ening  plop  after  skinning  his  followers 
out  of  money  they  could  ill  spare. 

Mineva  brings  home  her  German  text¬ 
book  for  the  Missus  to  help  her  get  the 
lesson.  The  Missus  speaks  German 
naturally.  The  other  evening,  the  les¬ 
son  was  a  story  in  which  a  monkey  sat 
on  a  tree  and  sprang  from  “Baum  to 
Baum.”  That  tickled  Calvin  and  he  was 
still  having,  monkeys  springing  from  bum 
to  bum  as  he  went  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 

It  was  Mark  Twain  who  said  that 
everyone  talked  about  the  weather  but 
no  one  did  anything  about  it.  It  seems 
now  that  our  meteorologist  are  doing 
something  about  the  weather ;  at  least 
they  have  discovered  that  the  old  alma¬ 
nacs  were  not  so  foolish  after  all  in  pre¬ 
dicting  weather  a  year  ahead.  They  go 
the  almanacs  one  better  by  predicting  the 
wyafher’  2d  years  ahead,  regardless  of 
ipuskrats,,  and  goosebones.  My  ankle, 
broken  many  years  ago,  is  a  fine  weather 
prophet  foretelling  a  storm  with  unfail¬ 
ing  regularity. 

Our  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools  made  an  impassioned  address 
locally  urging  the  abandonment  of  rural 
schools  in  favor  of  consolidated  schools 
to  “lower  taxes.”  Of  all  the  fool  argu¬ 
ments.  that  takes  the  frosted  baloney. 
Anyone  interested  need  only  make  cur¬ 
sory  inquiry  to  discover  that  a  consoli¬ 
dated  school  invariably  raises  taxes.  If 
you  doubt  it  study  Iowa  and  Indiana  and 
see  what  school  taxes  did  to  the  farmers 
in  those  States  or  get  statistics  on  New 
York  consolidated  districts.  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  education  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  killing  off  the  present  generation 
to  keep  the  race  alive.  This  idea  that  a 
parent  should  sacrifice  everything  he 
holds  dear  simply  to  promote  schools  is 
greatly  overdone  in  my  opinion. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


Hen  Manure  in  Hotbeds 

I  notice  “What  about  hen  manure  for 
heating  hotbeds?”  I  have  found  hen  ma¬ 
nure  to  be  equally  as  good  as  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  heating  or  making  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hotbed.  Proceed  just  as  you  would 
in  making  an  ordinary  hotbed,  but  put 
the  hen  manure  in  dry,  then  saturate 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  This  will 
cause  the  heating  process  to  come  forth 
more  quickly  than  when  left  dry. 

In  making  sweet  potato  plant  beds  we 
also  find  it  to  be  a  good  idea  to  saturate 
the  manure  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
This  will  cause  quicker  heating  and  the 
slips  or  plants  will  come  forth  sooner. 

Prince  George  County,  Va.  w.  h.  h. 


The  Bookshelf 

Culinary  Herbs  and  Condiments,  by 
Mrs.  M.  Grieve,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  We  like  the 
names  of  old-fashioned  herbs,  and  enjoy 
reading  about  them,  so  a  new  volume  on 
tliis  subject  is  always  welcome.  Mrs. 
Grieve  is  a  well-known  English  herbalist, 
and  she  has  collected  much  rare  and 
curious  information  in  addition  to  botani¬ 
cal  descriptions  and  cultural  directions. 
Her  book  makes  very  pleasant  reading 
and  wifi  be  valued  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Some  of  the  old  recipes  for  the  use 
of  herbs  sound  strange  in  our  modern 
ears,  though  our  ancestors  partook  freely 
of  these  mysterious  teas  and  cordials, 
and  uo  doubt  felt  better  for  them.  Pub-  | 
lished  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  283, 
Madiso'n  Ave.,  New  York;  209  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  copious  index;  price  $2. 
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MR.  FARMER 

Here’s  why  you  should 
use  Field  Tested  Fertilizer 


G, 


rOOD  quality  crops  are  hard 
to  grow.  They  take  hard  work, 
experience,  favorable  weather, 
proper  soil  and  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer.  They  call  for  a  real 
investment  in  money  and  plenty 
of  worry.  Yet  all  this  means 
nothing  if  the  fertilizer  is  not 
right.  Why  run  this  risk?  Why 
not  play  safe?  Protect  your  in¬ 
vestment.  Trust  your  crops  to 
Royster’s — the  fertilizer  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time — right  in 
the  field — for  nearly  50  years. 

Remember  this:  Royster’s  is 
made  in  one  quality  only  —  the 
best.  You  can  pay  more  or  you 


can  pay  less,  but  you  cannot  buy 
better  fertilizer. 

Royster  experts  are  continu¬ 
ally  studying  crops  like  yours, 
learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  fertilizing  them.  They 
never  stop  experimenting  and 
improving.  They  test  every  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  laboratory,  then 
field-test  it  under  actual  growing 
conditions.  Only  refined  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  to  make  sure  that 
the  purest  obtainable  grades  go 
into  Royster  sacks.  As  a  result, 
we  know  that  Royster  Fertilizer 
will  give  you  the  results  you  want. 

See  your  Royster  dealer  today 
and  let  him  know  how  many 
tons  you  need. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  TOLEDO,  O.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


rRoyste 


FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  If 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow- 

TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 

■  Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
iPeach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  c-rhardist  and  home  owner. 
6mall  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

West  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

509  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 

%  FRUIT  TREES 

‘  "  SEEDS,  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  In  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

wa  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
<aS* Box  II  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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INVENTORS 


Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  hook, 
'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent''  and'  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney  S03-M  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


) 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

celling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
>n  long"  credit  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary  Free  selllnff  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
Interests  you— write  quick  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY* 
Oept.  84.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


DERPpr BASKETSco*  CRATE 

Winter  Discour  “ 


Thb  Ferlih 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co* 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Oept. 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lotver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Frkic 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  11,00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 

MAKE  MONEY 

Stahelin'a  new  Strawberry  Book  for  1934 
shows  ail  the  new  and  old  varieties  and  tells 
allabout  each.  DORSETT,  FAIRFAX,  GEM 
(Marvelous  new  Everbearer)  STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL  MASTODON  AND  PREMIER. 
Full  line  of  Raspberry  plants.  Blackberries, 
Grapes.  Shrubbery  and  Trees.  Catalog  Freoi 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Box  41  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

PpnCITfJ  Assured  with  our  strong 
rnUrllO  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10.000.000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fomwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Y'our  plants  were  wonderful. 
Everv  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  . 

C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20,  SHOW  ELL,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It's  valuable.  It’s  FREE,  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9.  PfTTSVILLE,  MD. 
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•  Fig. 

2569 
For  large 
commer¬ 
cial  grow¬ 
ers. 


•  Fig. 

2832 
For  small 
orchards 
and  group 
owner- 
ship. 


•  Fig. 

2738 
For  trees 
or  field 
crops. 


scale,  scat 


and  insects 


HALF-WAY  measures 
won’t  do  in  fighting 
tree  and  orchard  pests.  It 
takes  a  thorough  job  with 
the  right  equipment  to 
really  stop  them. 

Whether  your  spraying  job 
is  small  or  large — a  few 
trees  or  an  extensive  orchard,  a  small 
garden  or  many  acres  —  there  is  a  de¬ 
pendable,  time-tested  Myers  spray  out¬ 
fit  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly 


I 
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and  at  low  cost. 


Send  for  FREE  Myers  book  on 
Spraying  and  Spray  Equipment 


Get  the  valuable  Myers  spraying  guide 
and  catalog.  It  shows  the  complete 
range  of  equipment  Myers  offers  you — 
from  big  power  sprayers  down  to  the 
smallest  hand-operated  types.  Write  for 
it  and  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Myers  dealer  today. 


Find  out  about  the  Myers  Power  Washer 
for  economically  washing  your  fruits  and 
vegetables  this  year.  Write  for  catalog. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


Spray  Pumps 


110  Orange  St. 
Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders 
Since  1870 ” 

SP-42 


A  special  advertising  offer  to  enable  more 
people  to  learn  the  quality  of  Burpee  Guar¬ 
anteed  Seeds.  For  only  10  cents  you  may 
have  your  choice  of  any  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  packets  (regular  10  cent  size) : 

VEGETABLES:  Red  Giant  Radish;  Red 
Ball  Beet;  Netted  Gem  Muskmelon ;  Gold- 
inhart  Carrot  ;  Wayaliead  Lettuce;  Purple- 
top  White  Globe  Turnip. 

FLOWERS:  Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias, 
Mixed;  Fordhook  Favorite  Mixed  Asters; 
Giant  Snapdragons;  Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas; 
Bedding  Petunias;  Annual  Larkspur. 

Any  three  of  these  packets  for  only  10 
cents  postpaid  (regular  price  30  cents).  Se¬ 
lection  may  be  made  only  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Not  more  than  three  packets  to 
any  one  customer.  Write  us  your  choice. 

Carden  Book  Free 

This  great  Garden  Guide  describes  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Many 
illustrations.  Planting  informa¬ 
tion.  Burpee’s  Guaranteed 
Seedsat  last  year’s  low  prices. 
Write  for  your  free  Book  today. 
W.  ATLEE  Bl’RPEE  CO. 
101  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow 


BIGGER-BETTER 

New  in  size, 
form  and  contents 


SEED  CATALOG 


Send  for  this  startling  new  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue  —  has 
hundreds  of  illustrations — many  in  full  color. 
Templin-  Bradley ’s  58  years  experience  assures 
you  luscious  vegetables  and  rich  abundant 
flowers.  Prices  still  low — plenty  of  5c  varieties. 

THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

5723  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gold.Coin  Potatoes  Newport,  Me. 


Animals  in  Literature 

[The  following  prize  essay  was  written 
by  J.  L.  L.  Yearwood,  aged  18,  in  Har¬ 
rison  College.  Barbados.  It  is  an  nil- 
usual  piece  of  work,  which  we  are  sure 
readers  will  enjoy.] 

“Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven.” 

— The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

How  truly  does  Scott  describe  that 
group  of  people  who  look  on  animals  as 
living  beings !  and,  if  we  change  the 
“less”  to  “more,”  how  adequately  does  it 
describe  that  group  of  people  who  look  on 
them  as  inanimate  things.  Naturally 
the  position  given  to  animals  in  any 
book  varies  as  to  which  of  the  two  groups 
the  author  belongs. 

Very  many  animals  are  introduced  in¬ 
to  books^to  show  up  their  master's  char¬ 
acter  plainly.  Even  Dickens,  who  rivals 
Shakespeare  himself  in  character-draw¬ 
ing,  resorts  to  this  means.  However, 
even  though  Jane  Austen  lived  her  life 
in  the  country  among  horses,  and  her 
heroes  and  heroines  travel  constantly  by 
horses  from  place  to  place,  there  is  not 
in  any  of  her  books  a  single  individual 
horse  mentioned,  and  throughout  her 
books  the  horses  might  easily  have  been 
bicycles  or  motor  cars.  W.  M.  Thack¬ 
eray  describes  Mr.  Foyer  as  having  “a 
bull  dog  between  his  legs,  and  in  his 
necktie  a  pin  with  another  bull  dog  on 
it  in  gold,”  but  the  dog  has  no  more 
character  than  the  gold  image  on  the 
pin.  Both  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray 
are  masters  in  the  art  of  character- 
drawing.  Thus  we  see  that  the  position 
held  by  any  animal  in  a  book  depends  on 
the  authors  feelings  to  that  animal. 

There  are  many  authors  who  only  in¬ 
troduce  animals  as  part  of  the  picture 
they  are  describing.  Gray  says,  “The 
moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain.” 
only  to  produce  a  sinister  effect  in  his 
Elegy,  and  the  swallow  is  described  as 
the  emblem  of  Summer  and  the  robin,  the 
emblem  of  Winter ;  but  these  refer  to  any 
owl,  swallow  or  robin. 

On  the  other  hand  animals  have  had 
their  true  place  in  literature  from  the 
time  of  JEsop.  The  charm  of  his  fables 
is  that  the  animals  never  lose  their  na¬ 
tural  instincts,  although  the  fables  are 
allegorical.  Kipling  “Just  so”  stories 
!  have  the  same  charm  but  without  the 
allegory. 

Countless  stories  are  told  about  the 
fidelity  of  the  dog  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  classical  mythology  certainly 
paid  a  great  tribute  to  this  virtue  by 
selecting  a  three-headed  dog  Cerberus  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  Hades.  The  an¬ 
cient  picture  of  an  after-life  was  very 
gloomy,  and  they  pictured  the  departed 
as  trying  to  escape  to  the  upper  world 
from  the  Manes  of  Pluto.  The  fact  that 
none  returned  from  the  dead  was  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  vigilance  of  Cerberus 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  master  Pluto. 

The  most  famous  dog  in  novels  is  Sir 
Kenneth's  gray  staghound  Roswal  in  the 
“Talisman.”  As  his  master  was  the 
flower  of  Scotch  nobility  so  the  dog  is  a 
dignified  flower  of  dogs.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  find  him  completely  cured  in 
four  days  of  a  fatal  illness  through  the 
magic  of  the  talisman.  There  is  nothing 
super-doggy  about  Roswal,  and  indeed 
we  recognize  as  the  author's  own  dog 
Maida.  as  described  by  Lockhart’s  “Life 
of  Walter  Scott.” 

Dickens’  dogs  serve  to  show  up  his 
characters.  Thus  in  David  Copperfield, 
Dora’s  Jip  is  a  silly,  yapping,  little 
puppy  which  dies  with  his  mistress. 
Bull's  Eye  in  “Oliver  Twist”  is  much  like 
his  burglar  master  Bill  Sikes  whom  he 
follows  to  his  terrible  end ;  and  Diogenes 
is  Dombey  and  Son  is  a  clumsy  dog  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tied-tongue  Mr.  Toots. 
Even  Scott,  in  Ivanlioe,  makes  Fangs  as 
rough  and  uncouth  as  his  swineherd 
master. 

Wordsworth’s  dogs  are  quite  natural, 
when  he  describes  one  watching  over  his 
master's  corpse,  who  had  been  killed  by 
a  fall  from  a  precipice.  He  concludes 
with  : 

“He  knows  who  save  that  love  sublime 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling  great 

Above  all  human  estimate!” 

• — (Fidelity). 

The  donkey  is  represented  in  literature 
as  a  stupid  animal  but,  if  Cerberus  the 
dog  guarded  the  gates  of  Hades  and 
Bellerophon  rode  the  horse  Pegasus,  this 
animal  can  claim  that  he  is  the  only 
beast  who  was  permitted  to  speak  when 
Balaam  rode  him  in  the  Bibl  story.  Mr. 
Chesterton  wrote  a  very  beautiful  poem 
to  the  donkey  in  which  after  calling  it 
the  “tattered  outlaw  of  the  earth”  con¬ 
soles  it  by  recalling  the  triumphal  entry 
of  our  Lord  on  this  animal.  The  donkey 
rebukes  its  scoffers  saying : 

“There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears 
And  palms  before  my  feet.” 

Birds  have  always  been  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  poets.  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Matthew  Arnold  have  paid 
great  tribute  to  them,  but  in  most  cases 
the  poet  does  not  mean  the  bird  at  all, 
he  refers  to  its  song  or  color.  Shelley 
says  to  the  skylark  : 

Hail  to  thee  blithe  spirit, 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

Keats  says  to  the  nightingale: 

Fled  is  that  music 
l)o  I  -wake  of  dream. 

However  two  birds  figure  in  literature, 
these  are  Cap’n  Flint  _  the  parrot  in 
Treasure  Island  and  Grip  the  raven  in 
Dickon’s  Barnaby  Budge.  In  most  cases 
of  Dickens  however,  and  this  no  excep¬ 
tion,  the  animial  is  the  prototype  of  the 
master. 

In  literature  wild  animals  are  always 
I  vagabonds.  The  solitary  example  is 


Tina’s  lion  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen. 
However  here  the  lion  is  a  symbol  and 
shows  that  even  wild  beasts  will  not 
touch  anything  beautiful. 

Cowper’s  Beau  is  quite  a  lovable  little 
dog,  which  we  quite  forgive  giving  away 
to  his  canine  passions.  Cowper  seems  to 
have  a  superhuman  knowledge  of  canine 
nature  and  portrays  Beau  so  naturally  it 
is  impossible  not  to  forgive  him. 

Kipling  even  goes  further,  he  says : 

“Brothers  and  sisters  1  hid  you  beware 

Of  giving  your  hearts  to  a  dog  to  tear.” 

But  in  providing  his  point  he  shows 
quite  plainly  that  he  would  never  be 
without  a  dog. 

The  horse’s  virtues  as  sung  by  bards 
are  strength,  fidelity  and  courage.  The 
ancients  again,  paid  a  great  compliment 
to  it  by  making  Bellerophon  ride  a 
winged  horse  Pegasus  to  slay  the 
Chimaera. 

It  is  strange  that  few  of  the  immortal 
horses  are  English.  Mrs.  Norton  gives 
her  stud  to  an  Arab  who  doubts  whether 
“the  stranger  under  the  chill  and  wintry 
sky”  will  treat  him  kindly.  After  a 
touching  farewell  the  Arab  could  not 
part  with  his  beautiful  steed. 

Macaulay’s  Black  Auster,  is  a  Roman 
horse.  Of  English  steeds  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  in  Tom  Faggus'  mare  Win  no 
which  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  high¬ 
wayman  and  was  a  farmer,  helped  Tom 
to  capture  wild  ponies  in  "Winter.  She 
took  part  iii  the  Battle  of  Segmoor. 

On  the  battlefield,  however,  small 
credit  is  paid  to  the  horse ;  except  in  a 
passing  line  like,  “while  horse  and  hero 
fell'  there  seems  to  be  no  reference  to 
him  and  one  wonders  whether  he  will  die 
out  of  history  now  the  news  will  be  tele¬ 
graphed  from  “Ghent  to  Aix.”  Even 
John  Gilpin  will  ride  a  bicycle,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue 
to  give  the  horse  his  just  place  in 
literature. 


Thriftless  Grapevines 

I  have  six  grapevines  that  I  planted 
five  years  ago,  and  they  have  not  grown 
much.  They  are  in  sandy  soil.  c.  E.  B. 

Virginia. 

Assuming  that  they  were  healthy  vines 
when  set,  doubtless  they  lack  plant  food. 
That  sand  may  be  very  poor.  Some  o^ 
it  has  practically  no  vegetable  matter, 


SPECIAL 


N.  R.  A.  Collection 


5  Shrubs  $1.75 


Lilac  Purple  Barberry  Tliun- 
bergi,  Cornus  Stolonifera,  Japan 
Quince.  Spirea  Anthony  Waterer 
(One  Each  of  Above) 


50th 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 


Now  ready  for  you  free,  listing  flowers,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  berries,  hedges,  vines, 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  etc.  48-page 
booklet  on  "Correct  Planting  Methods” 
FREE  with  each  order. 


Guaranteed 

FRUIT 

TREES 

Upland  grown, 
hardy,  free  from 
disease.  Stock 
steam  dug  —  guar- 
anteed  true  to 
name.  Many  new 
varieties:  Milton, 

Macoun.  Medina. 
AVrite  today. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS. 

We 
Pay 

Shipping 
Costs. 

WE  DO  OUR  PART 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

41  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  FCR  TREE  CATALOG 


and  is  merely  a  lot  of  small  stones,  as 
would  be  seen  under  a  microscope.  Stable 
manure,  if  available,  would  be  a  great 
help,  put  on  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
dug  in.  If  there  is  no  manure,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  rot  and  make  humus  must 
be  used. 

In  addition  to  this,  at  least  a  pound  of 
fertilizer,  about  4-S-6,  should  be  put 
around  each  vine,  not  closer  than  within 
a  foot  of  the  stem,  and  worked  in.  That 
should  stir  up  those  vines  if  they  have 
anything  in  them. 


A  Scotsman  was  strolling  along  the 
quay  one  day,  when  his  dog  stopped  be¬ 
side  a  basketful  of  live  lobsters.  Instant¬ 
ly  one  of  the  lobsters  snapped  its  claws 
on  the  dog's  tail,  and  the  surprized  col¬ 
lie  dashed  off  down  the  street,  yelping. 
The  fishmonger  for  a  moment  was  speech¬ 
less  with  indignation,  then,  turning  to 
his  prospective  customer,  he  bawled : 
“Mon,  mon,  whustel  to  yer  dog !  Whustel 
to  yer  dog.”  “Hoot,  mon,”  returned  the 
other,  complacently,  “wliustle  to  your 
lobster  !” — Lindsay  Post. 
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Open  a  Savings  Account 

r  BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 
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Institution  for  Savings 
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THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Years  in  the  LEAD.  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  D 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  of  various  makes. 


[  TESTED  SEEDS  for 

UWftQ  S  PRIZE  VEGETABLES 

Famous  Marglobe  Tomato  itat, .  i.ynf 
Detroit  Dark  Bed  Beet  UfPjd  fiffy 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot  lfl«A  T 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce  p  o«i«r 
Mammoth  Prizetaker  Onion 
Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Any  2  ounces,  10c ;  all  6  for  30c. 

30  pkts.  Annual  Flowers,  $1.  | 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
699  Maule  Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 
mm  pi 
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Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”.  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write — 

L.  &  F.  DONDF1IO  Box  4  VUiliLAM),  N.J. 


Mi  IDCCDV  CTflPY  150  Acres— Evergreens, 
IN  UKoLK  131  vl L IV  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  trees.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Fairview  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
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NITRAGIN  inoculation  assures  better  crops 
and  increases  soil  fertility.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  doubled  their  crops  with  NITRAGIN. 

40%  INCREASE  IN  ALFALFA— A  promi¬ 
nent  seed  grower  in  I nd  iana  says :  “  The  seed  which 
was  inoculated  with  NITRAGIN  gave  results 
far  superior  to  those  of  other  types  of  inocula¬ 
tion  used.”  The  reasons  are: 

NITRAGIN  contains  fresh  bacteria  of  pure 
strains — over  ten  billion  are  packed  in  each 
bushel-size  can.  NITRAGIN  bacteria  are  grown 
by  a  special  patented  process  in  the  best  equipped 
laboratory  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

NITRAGIN  is  sold  by  leading  seed  dealers 
everywhere  —  every  can  is  dated  for  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Farmers  have  used  it  for  35  years. 


NEW  LOW  PRICE— Now,  NITRAGIN  costs 
actually  less  than  most  other  cultures  on  the 
basis  of  bacteria  count.  Why  take  a  chance 
on  unknown  inoculation  when  NITRAGIN 
gives  surer  results  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents 
an  acre  for  alfalfa  or  other  small  seed  legumes. 

The  Nitragin  Co.,  Inc.,  793  S.  14th  St.,  Milwaukee 

NOW  ONLY  65c 

A  bushel-size— for  alfal¬ 
fa,  clover,  lespedera. 
For  peas ,  vetch,  beans, 
60c.  For  soybeans, 
cowpeaa,  S5c. 


OFFER 


NEW  BOOK-the  moat  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  manual  on 
legumes  and  Inoculation  (size 
6  x  9)— FREE.  Your  copy  will 
contain  an  offer  for  free  can  of 
NITRAGIN. 


CUTS  2  INCH  GREEN 
WOOD  ...  CLOSE 


We  moan  two-inch  diameter,  and  that  means  a  big 
part  of  the  work  in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc.  Three  distinct  powers  instantly 
available  in  the  patented  slide-si«tfi  power  slot. 

Cuts  them  off  clean  and  with  no  sharp  points,  and 
then  cuts  to  length  quickly  and  easily.  A  strong, 
ruggod  tool  with  high-grade,  heat-treated  steel  blades. 

HKP  3  power  FORESTER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in.  standing  green  wood . $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  I'/a-in.  standing  green  wood ...  .$5.50 

No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-in.  standing  green  wood.. $4.25 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most  powerful  small 
pruner  for  orchard  work — cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supnly  you.  send  your  order 
directly  to  us.  Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 

H.  K.  PORTER  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bolt  Clipper  People  Established  60  years 


BLOW  5  ACHES  A  BAY 
WITH  YOUR 

oun 
Mono 

A  PULLFORD  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in 
less  time.  An  ideal,  economical  tractor  for  farm  use. 

No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached  to 
old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed. 

No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work. 

J.  E.  Frost.  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  writes.  “Pulls  two 
12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 
Write  for  cataloq  today 

PULLFORD  CO.  2884  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


UNIVERSAL 
TRACTOR 

LOW  COST! 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates.  digs  potatoes, 
landscape  work.  Swivel 
Trailer  wheels  and  culti¬ 
vator  lift  for  easy  turning. 
Over  4  h.  p.  belt  work. 
Powerful  worm  drive  and 
clutch  fully  enclosed. 
PIONEER  MFG.  CO.. 
Dept.  K-l4,WestAllis,Wis. 

PAGE 

Portable  Milkers 

AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST  OF 
PIPE  LINE  machines.  Mora  sani¬ 
tary,  less  up -keep.  No  valves.  Visi¬ 
ble  milking.  Thousands  in  use. 

Full  information  free.  Write: 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.R-24,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


-,-v  — 


1  \  Send  for  catalog  and 
mV  \  garden  time  table 

\  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3413  N-  Fifth  Stree* 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PIANETJK 


farm  and  garden  tools 

AND  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  It.  L.  ALLEN. 

There  will  be  an  added  feature  at  the 
Lake  Placid  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Feb.  6-9.  It  will  be  a 
school  for  Grange  Lecturers,  operated  for 
State  Grange  week  in  place  of  the  annual 
school  which  has  heretofore  been  held 
at  Cornell  University  each  Spring.  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  State  Grange  Lec¬ 
turer,  will  be  in  charge  and  her  appeals 
to  the  Granges  of  the  Empire  State  to 
send  their  Lecturers  to  Lake  Placid  for 
State  Grange  week  are  meeting  with  ex¬ 
cellent  success.  Both  Pomona  and  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  are  following  out  Miss 
Arthur’s  suggestion  to  send  their  Lec¬ 
turers  and  are  paying  their  expenses  for 
the  week.  This  new  movement  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Grange  at  their  session  during 
the  State  Fair,  in  September,  and  the 
conference  will  be  a  combination  proposi¬ 
tion.  So  there  will  be  no  Lecturers’ 
school  at  Cornell  this  Spring.  Whether 
the  school  in  connection  with  the  State 
Grange  will  be  continued  after  this  year 
will  hinge  upon  the  success  of  the  Lake 
Placid  experiment. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
reports  that  nearly  1,200  Golden  Sheaf 
members  have  received  certificates  from 
the  National  Grange.  Maine  leads  with 
91  Golden  Sheaf  members,  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  second  with  54,  and  New  York 
third  with  45.  Ohio  has  40,  New  Jersey 
27.  Massachusetts  26  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  24. 

The  number  of  Juvenile  Honor 
Granges  has  reached  the  200  mark.  In 
the  Subordinate  Honor  group  nearly  700 
have  been  added.  During  the  past  year 
the  Granges  of  New  York  State  added 
about  $3,000  to  the  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  through  the  work  of  its  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  committees.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  total  in  this  educational 
fund  will  have  considerably  passed  the 
$40,000  mark  at  the  Lake  Placid  session 
of  the  State  Grange. 

The  Lake  Placid  session  will  meet 
with  two  familiar  faces  missing.  A  note 
from  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  of  Elmira, 
states  that  she  and  Mr.  Wixon  will  not 
be  able  to  attend  this  year's  State 
Grange  session  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Wixon.  Mrs.  Wixon,  in  point  of 
Grange  membership,  is  one  of  the  record 
holders  of  the  State,  she  having  joined 
the  order  January  4,  1874.  She  was 
the  first  secretary  of  Chemung  County 
Pomona  when  it  was  organized  July  1. 
1874,  this  being  the  pioneer  Pomona  of 
New  York  State.  At  this  time  she  was 
Miss  Hattie  B.  Heller  and  her  father, 
was  the  president  of  The  Husbandman 
Publishing  Co.,  which  for  many  years 
published  The  Husbandman,  the  official 
organ  of  the  order.  Mrs.  Wixon  as  a 
young  woman  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  The  Husbandman.  She  still  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Chemung  Pomona,  and 
has  served  continuously  in  that  position 
since  1900.  She  also  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  Chemung  Valley  Grange  for  over 
30  years,  and  for  a  time  as  Master  of 
this  Grange.  Since  1887  she  has  missed 
but  three  State  Grange  sessions  before 
the  present  year's  session.  She  also 
served  as  Ceres  of  the  State  Grange 
from  18S0  to  1890.  Mr.  Wixon  served 
as  County  Deputy  of  Chemung  for  26 
years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wixon  are 
Golden  Sheaf  members,  they  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State's  first  delegation  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  honer  in  1930.  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  session  of  the  National  Grange. 

Last  Christmas  Day  there  died  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  a  veteran  of  the  order,  George 
William  Auber.  who  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  the  Grange  store  idea,  at  Houlton, 
Me.,  where  he  was  born  June  17,  1S60. 
This  Houlton  Grange  store  is  still  in 
operation,  though  doing  a  much  greater 
volume  of  business  than  when  first  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mr.  Auber. 

Maine  Granges  have  recently  started 
an  educational  fund.  At  the  last  report 
the  fund  had  reached  $600  from  114  con- 
■  tributors.  The  Home  Economics  eommit- 
;  tee  of  the  State  had  sponsored  a  move- 
|  ment  to  have  each  Grange  in  the  Pine 
j  Tree  State  place  the  name  and  number 
of  the  Grange  on  its  hall  and  20  have 
thus  far  done  so.  New  Jersey  Granges 
are  planning  to  establish  an  educational 
aid  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

_The  seventh  degree  was  conferred  upon 
951  condidates  at  the  recent  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange  at  Boise 
City.  Idaho.  The  1934  session  will  be 
held  in  Connecticut.  At  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  in  1933.  the  seventh  degree  class 
numbered  1.665  and  at  Madison.  Wis.,  in 
1932  721  received  the  degree.  The  record 
class  was  in  1930  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
when  11.125  were  given  the  degree. 

The  winners  in  the  National  Grange 
annual  highway  essay  contest  for  1933 
were:  Stanton  Peterson,  of  Minnesota, 
first:  Jean  Baker,  of  Virginia,  second; 
Elizabeth  Walter,  of  New  York,  third; 
Dorothy  E.  Brewer,  of  Massachusetts, 
fourth ;  and  Eunice  Beard,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  fifth. 

The  National  Grange  has  taken  steps 
to  observe  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  order  in  1941.  A  pro¬ 
gram  worthy  of  the  diamond  jubilee  will 
he  arranged. 

In  the  Juvenile  Grange  contest,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Grange  in  1933,  Ohio  Juveniles  won 
both  the  first  and  the  second  prizes. 
Bowling  Green  Juvenile  Grange  won  first 
place,  and  Bayard  Juvenile  second.  The 
prizes,  a  silk  flag  and  a  gavel,  were 
awarded  the  winners  at  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  held  in 
December  at  Wooster. 


Now 


You 

Can 

Buy 


SUNOCO 


EMULSIFYING  SPRAY 


DIRECT  FROM  OCR  NEAREST  BRANCH  OFFICE 


Akron 

Albany 

Allentown 

Atlantic  City 

Altoona 

Baltimore 

Battle  Creek 

Beaumont 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Brid»eport,Conn. 

Buffalo 

Chicago 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 
Greensburg,Pa. 
Harrisburg 
Jackson,  Mieli. 


Jacksonville 
Johnson  City,NU 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Quincy,  Mass. 


Reading 
.  Rochester 
Scranton 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  Bro  wnsville.  Pa. 
Wheeling 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Y'oungstown,  O. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


Ten  years'’  wide  and  successful  use  has  proved  the  efficiency  of  SUNOCO  SPRAY 
in  delayed  dormant  control  of  Scale  Insects,  Red  Mite,  Apple  Aphis  and  Red  Bug. 
Write  for  information  to  nearest  branch  office  or  direct  to 

SUN  OIL  COMPAN  Y 

Sunoco  Spray  Department  Y 

1608  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

- Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  Motor  Fuel _ 


/ — * - - > 

If  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  through 
experience  the 
true  economy  of 
buying  the  best 
seeds  and  plants, 
you  will  find  this 
new  2  I  6-page 
Garden  Book  in- 
d  i  sp  en  s  able. 
Prized  the  year 
round  by  those 
to  whom  accuracy  and  thor¬ 
oughness  do  make  a  difference. 

Free  on  request  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,roses, perennial  plants.etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


DREER’S 

1934 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


173  Dreer  Building 
1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers — at  no 
greater  cost— whenyou  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
143  Mechanic  St.  (20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


K1NKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers 
Florists, Nursery  men. Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


MINK,  COON,  RATS,  &  SKUNKS 

Other  furs  wanted.  Highest  market 
prices.  Quickest  returns.  Trappers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Write — 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept,  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine.  | 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung's 
Way  a  head 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

The  Earliest  of  all.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  but  to 
introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks,  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  in  all,  if  you 
will  enclose  10c,  in  Canada  20c. 

CDCr  A  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  collec- 
■  tion  and  catalog.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs.  ■* 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO..  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


CKSAWzWGIFT 

3  Glorious  New  Flowers! 

Hybrid  Scabiosa,all 
(SOcp  Goldan  Gleam 
Nasturtium  (15c);  rare 
Art  Shades  Calendulas 

(-25c)  ail  3  pkts.  free  with 
your  order  for  Vicks  seeds 
totaling  $1  or  more.  Write 
today  for  Vicks  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide  free .  Low  prices. 
JAMES  VICK 

4  Pleasant  SU  Rochester,  N.  ’ 


CLOVER 

Medium  Bed  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  qualitv.  Hava 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike.  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover. 
Timothy  Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THE0.  BURT  &.  SONS.  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


PICK  Any  3  lOc-Packets  fora  Dime!  Finest  flowers,  all 
colors— Giant  Zinnias.  Bedding  Petunias.  Braneliing 
Asters:  favorite  vegetables.  Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet.  Earli¬ 
est  Scarlet  Radish.  Any  S  postpaid  for  lOe.  Maule’s  Seed 
Book  Free.  >Ym.  Henry  Slaule.  S6S  Maule  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Lespedeza’s  wonderful  soil-building  Legumes,  Serieea, 
Korean.  Harbin,  etc.  State  tested.  Highest  quality. 
Serieea  is  a  perennial  coming  from  roots  year  after  year, 
similar  to  alfalfa.  Further  description  and  Prices. 
Write— PURITY  SEED  FARMS  Fulton.  Ky. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  gJSg;  JE23FSZ 

ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  D.  LEACH  -  -  , CERES,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

and  FRUIT  TREES  T.'CS 

Blackberries,  Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Roses.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Box  LI  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PDIACC  CTJI  I  I  rtuy  on  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa, 

rniwCO  d!  ILL  LUlf  Sweet  and  Red  Clover.  Ship¬ 
ped  subject  inspection.  Write  for  samples  and  freight 
prepaid  prices:  Farmer  agents  wanted.  GRIMM  ALFALFA 
ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  O.  500  cooperating  growers. 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS— My  specialty  1  year 
trees,  strong.  12-15  in  —  4  for  SI. OO.  2  year.  Is 
24  in.  3  for  S 1 .25.  All  postpaid  in  Spring.  Send 
for  my  50th  Anniversary  Nursery  Catalogue  of  Co w 
Priced  Nursery  Stock.  €.  H.  3URS0N,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potatoes 


Mountains,  extra  quality, 
MILTON*  Bl’RAR,  Newport,  Me. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DIBBLE’S  | 
farm  Seed  Facts' 

1934 


FARM  SEED  CATALOG 


FOR  1934 

Now  Ready  to  Mail-  I  El  t EL 


Not  only  a  CATALOG  —  in  beautiful  colors;  but  a  GUIDE  as  well.  Depended 
upon  each  year  by  thousands  of  leading  American  Farmers.  It  tells  the 

“Plain  Truth”  About  the  1934  Farm  Seed  Situation 

and  describes  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Do  not  buy  a  pound  of  seed  until  you  get  this  catalog! 
It  will  save  you  money!  Send  for  your  copy  today.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  lc  Postal  Card  brings  it  FREE. 


We  Handle  Only  one 
quality  —  the  beat  it 
is  possible  to  grow. 


■1934  Economy  Prices  Prevail  - 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  BAG 
Any  c  TAG 
shcmnij 

PURITY 
I  and  I 
GERMINATION 
TEST 


/  Have 


a  Good  Garden  This  Y ear/ 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Jor-  Better-  G/o^rcLervi^, 

V  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HARRIS  Seeds  Will  help  you  have  a  better 
garden  this  year  than  ever  before  because  we  special¬ 
ize  in  growing  early  vigorous  high  yielding  strains  of 
vegetables  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Thousands  of  gardeners  both  for  home  and  market 
insure  good  results  by  planting  only  Harris’  Northern 
grown  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Send  for  Harris  1934  Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farm  R.  F.  D.  30  Coldwater,  N.  Y# 


YEARS  = 

OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BYr  MAIL  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  $1  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  STATEMENT 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Ccnninq  txr  a 
"Karll(rtJct 


Choose  for 

location-economy 
HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sasli  from  America's  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight- fitting.  No  knots 
or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  absolutely 
parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  nof  g/azed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 


Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  1233 
Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  COUP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Plant  the  Best 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  varieties  of 
Apples  within  the  past  ten  years.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  improvements  in  varieties  of  Apples, 
especially  the  New  Solid  Bed  Delicious  and  New 
Stayman.  Send  10c  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage  on 
sample  Apples  and  then  be  your  own  judge.  Also 
receive  our  complete  list  of  fruits. 

TITUS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


THE  coon  WlJiE  GRAPES— Concord,  Niagara.and  Cataw¬ 
ba — 6  of  them  2  year,  strong,  with  12  No.  l  plants 
of  the  wonderful  Latliam  red  raspberry— postpaid 
for  $1.00  in  Spring.  50th  Anniversary  fruit  andJBower 
Catalogue  free.  Hie  E.  H.  PARSON  NURSERY,  Cilffon,  ,\.  Y. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE  «nd  FOUR  ROW 


Two  Row  Automatic  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic — Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 
Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  or  Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers. 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or  shallow  covering  in 
furrow.  Shallow  covering  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better 
weed  control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 


Mail  coupon  today 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

□  Sprayers 

□  Dusters 
Grain  Drills 

□  Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters 
□Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Plenteis 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Bex  1230 


Weeders 
Cultivators  □ 
Harrows 
Threshers 
Cider  Presses  □ 
Saw  Mills  □ 
Boilers  &  Engines  □ 
Hydraulic  Presses  □ 
Conveyors  □  | 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  Catalog  coveting  implements 
checked 


Name- 


Address  _ 


Some  Rock  Garden 
Campanulas  and 
Their  Culture 

The  present  great  interest  in  rock 
gardens  will  lead  many  a  gardener  to 
try  his  art  on  the  low-growing  Cam¬ 
panulas,  and  unless  his  art  is  very  great, 
or  he  has  more  than  the  general  run  of 
luck,  he  is  going  to  get  into  trouble  with 
some  of  them.  In  the  hope  of  helping 
some  puzzled  souls,  the  following  brief 
notes  are  recorded  here. 

One  of  the  easiest,  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  small  kinds, 
is  Campanula  c-arpatiea,  the  Carpathian 
harebell.  It  may  be  used  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  garden  with  assurance  of 
success,  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 
The  type  is  a  deep  blue,  growing  from 
nine  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  high,  hut 
the  species  has  now  varied  into  a  number 
of  forms  from  pure  white  through  shades 
of  light  and  deep  blue  to  violet.  The  best 
of  the  lot  that  I  have  seen  is  the  va¬ 


riety  Wilsonii,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  one  of  the  Carpatiea  group  and 
C.  pulla.  It  is  more  dwarf  than  the 
type,  flowers  are  larger,  and  its  leaves 
are  more  on  the  order  of  the  last  named 
parent. 

The  bluebells  of  Scotland,  C.  reotundi- 
folia,  is  another  popular  species.  This 
is  native  over  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  consequence  varies  much 
in  height  and  color.  For  years  I  had 
trouble  with  plants  taken  from  natural 
plantings  before  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  some  had  adapted  themselves  to 
acid  soil  conditions,  while  others  had 
made  themselves  at  home  in  limestone 
soil.  Nursery-grown  stock  will  generally 
do  well  in  a  soil  of  neutral  reaction,  but 
native  stock  should  be  given  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  that  in  which  it  is  found 
in  nature. 

C.  garganica  and  C.  Portensehlagiana 
are  the  two  jewels  of  the  easily-grown 
dwarfs.  The  first  named  is  a  low  thing, 
seldom  over  three  or  four  inches  high, 
which  spreads  into  thick  masses,  and  is 
covered  with  blue  stars  in  .Tune.  Its 
desire  is  for  sunshine,  probably  more  so 
than  is  the  case  of  most  of  the  small 
Campanulas,  and  for  a  well-drained  stony 
soil.  The  latter  is  likewise  a  low-growing 
kind,  usually  a  little  taller  than  C.  gar- 
ganiea,  but  should  be  shielded  from  the 
afternoon  sun. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  delights  as 
well  as  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  genus — • 
C.  pusilla.  If  it  likes  your  garden,  it 
may  become  a  veritable  weed !  if  your 
location  does  not  suit  it,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  plants  to  keep.  I  know 
of  two  gardens  less  than  40  rods  apart, 
in  one  of  which  it  grows  in  almost  any 
position  assigned  to  it,  while  in  the  other 
it  will  not  grow  at  all.  The  only  way 
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one  can  tell  what  the  verdict  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  going  to  be  is  to  try  a 
planting.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  from 
seed,  so  one  can  try  and  try.  One  thing 
can  be  said  definitely,  though,  and  that 
is  the  plant  is  apt  to  blossom  itself  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  It  must  then  be 
invigorated  by  a  fresh  supply  of  leaf  soil 
worked  in  about  the  crown.  It  blossoms 
more  or  less  all  Summer  from  June  until 
late  September,  with  pale  blue  or  white 
bells  on  three  to  five-inch  plants.  For 
the  general  run  of  gardens,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  if  shaded  from  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Two  beautiful  species,  C.  pulla  and 
C.  pulloides,  are  near  enough  alike  that 
the  gardener  may  be  contented  with 
either.  They  have  wide  open  purple  bells 
on  three  to  six-inch  stems,  and  want  the 
morning  sun  only.  Three  rather  closely 
allied  forms,  C.  Waldsteiniana,  C.  Tom- 
masiniana  and  C.  Stansfieldii,  may  offer 
the  gardener  some  perplexity,  but  a  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  will  mean  some  of  the 


finest  treasures  to  be  found  in  all  the 
range  of  alpine  plants.  In  a  country, 
such  as  the  most  of  ours,  where  the 
Summer  sun  beats  down  with  unrelenting 
force,  it  is  probably  best  to  give  all 
three  of  them  partial  shade,  although  I 
have  seen  the  second  one  perfectly  happy 
in  full  sun  on  a  southward  facing  wall. 
They  all  grow  from  four  to  six  inches 
tail,  aud  in  the  order  named  have  bluish 
lilac  flowers  in  an  elongated  cluster;  pale 
blue  bells  borne  in  the  same  manner ;  pale 
blue  flowers  borne  singly  on  slender 
stems. 

C.  barbata  is  a  lovely  form  that  often 
gives  gardeners  trouble,  mainly  because  it 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
in  rich  soil,  nor  can  it  endure  damp  of 
any  form  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I 
have  read  of  Old  World  gardeners  grow¬ 
ing  it  in  all  positions  on  the  rock  garden, 
but  have  never  seen  it  successfully  done 
anywhere  except  in  lean,  stony  soil  where 
it  was  assured  of  perfect  drainage  at  all 
times.  It  is  probably  best  in  full  sun. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  Cam¬ 
panulas  is  the  alpine  species  known  to 
botanists  as  C.  Zoysii.  If  one  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  it  the  so-called  moraine 
treatment,  there  is  little  use  to  attempt 
its  culture.  With  the  idea  that  some 
readers  are  intrigued  by  these  difficult 
problems  and  may  want  to  try  this  sub¬ 
ject,  a  short  description  of  the  plant  and 
its  requirements  will  be  given.  The  mor¬ 
aine  treatment,  as  advanced  by  Farrer, 
the  great  English  rock  gardener,  is  meant 
to  simulate  conditions  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glacier  where  the  melting  ice  gives 
(he  plant  a  continuous  supply  of  cold 
water  and  the  porous  soil  quickly  drains 
away  all  excess  moisture.  In  the  garden 
such  conditions  are  usually  obtained  by 
digging  a  trench  or  basin  two  to  two 


Sweet  McIntosh,  a  new  sweet  variety,  with  most  of  the  fine  attributes  of  the  well- 
known  ''Mac” — a  choice  Winter  sweet.  Photo  by  M.  11.  Cummings,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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and  one-half  feet  deep,  cemented  on  all 
.sides  to  retain  water,  and  arranged  so 
water  can  be  let  in  one  end  and  out  the 
other.  Eight  to  10  inches  of  small  stone 
or  large  pebbles  are  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  over  this  is  spread  a 
six  to  eight-inch  layer  of  sphagnum.  The 
balance  of  the  space  is  filled  in  with 
sand,  peat,  sphagnum,  or  combinations  of 
these,  according  to  the  plants  to  be 
grown.  In  the  case  of  the  Campanula  in 
question,  a  sharp  sand  in  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  plenty  of  small  pebbles  and 
a  little  peat  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  handling  true 
alpine  plants  that  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  a  rich  diet,  and  such  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  means  too  much  foliage  at  the 
expense  of  the  flowers.  The  moraine 
treatment  described  in  the  foregoing  gives 
constant  moisture  and  coolness  at  the 
roots,  and  the  lean  soil  demanded  by 
high  mountain  plants.  This  particular 
species  is  a  small  tufted  plant,  two  or 
three  inches  high,  with  azure-blue  flowers 
of  peculiar  shape,  the  corolla  of  which  is 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  end  and 
widened  at  the  base.  It  is  a  lovely 
species  and  worth  the  attention  needed 
to  bring  it  to  full  flowering. 

The  small  Campanulas  are  among  the 
rock  garden’s  choicest  offerings.  There 
are  many  of  them,  probably  more  than  a 
hundred  from  which  the  gardener  may 
choose.  The  foregoing  list  is  all  too 
brief,  but  if  it  has  shown  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  family  and  awakened 
an  interest  in  them,  it  has  served  its 
purpose.  c.  w.  wood, 

Michigan. 


Begonias 

There  are  few  families  of  plants  which 
arc  so  universally  grown  as  the  Begonias, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  when  we  think  of 
the  hundreds  of  kinds  and  varieties  and 
the  extreme  beauty  of  many  of  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  extreme  adaptability 
as  a  house  plant  and  in  many  cases 
for  bedding.  Their  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  by  hybridizing  and 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties  from 
different  tropical  countries  such  as  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  South  America, 
China  and  Australia,  that  the  different 
sorts  are  now  legion  and  any  attempt  at 
a  full  description  of  them  all  would  fill 
a  large  volume.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  they  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  First  the  fancy-leaved  group, 
with  the  large  leaves  of  the  Rex  type: 
second,  those  of  the  crossed  or  medium 
type  which  often  have  extremely  hand¬ 


some  leaves  as  well  as  flowers,  and  third, 
those  with  tuberous  roots  or  bulbs,  and 
which  are  now  used  so  much  in  the  gar¬ 
den  as  bedding  plants.  Where  the  sun  is 
not  too  intense  the  results  are  simply 
superb  as  the  flowers  are  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  large  but  the  colors  are  nearly 
always  so  clear  and  brilliant  as  well  as 
striking  to  the  eye. 

The  large  ornamental  leaved  varieties 
of  the  Rex  type  are  largely  grown  as 
house  plants  and  for  those  who  have 
warm  rooms  or  a  greenhouse  they  are 
indeed  handsome.  The  leaves  and  stalks 
are  very  peculiar,  being  largely  covered 
with  hairs  and  frequently  of  different 
colors  and  shades,  all  through  the  rich 
browns,  purples,  etc.,  and  sometimes  al¬ 
most  to  black.  The  hairs  from  these 
plants  make  extremely  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  under  the  microscope,  and  those 
who  have  both  the  plants  and  instrument 
are  indeed  fortunate.  Being  natives  of 
the  tropics,  this  type  requires  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  do  well,  and  the 
soil  should  be  light  and  well  drained  as 
well  as  having  plenty  of  leaf  mold  or 
vegetable  matter.  There  are  an  extremely 
large  number  of  varieties,  but  the  old 
varieties,  Rex  and  Roi  Leopold,  will  be 
found  extremely  good,  the  last  probably 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  ornamental 
leaved  sorts. 

Of  the  varieties  which  have  handsome 
foliage  but  smaller  than  the  Rex  type 
there  are  hundreds  of  sorts,  such  as  the 
old  Boliviensis,  Yeitchi,  Rubra,  Alba- 
picta,  Argentea,  Thurstoni,  Luminosa. 
Feastii,  Corallina,  Verno  n,  Prima 
Donna,  etc.  All  of  these  are  good.  Ar- 
gentea-guttata  is  a  green-leaved  variety 
with  white  spotted  foliage  as  its  name 
indicates.  Begonia  Feastii  or  beefsteak 
plant  has  circular  leaves  dark  red  under- 
neath  with  green  glossy  tops.  Rubra  is 
an  extremely  good  variety  and  its  large 
drooping  flowers  and  heavy  waxen  leaves 
make  it  very  attractive  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  is  a  good  standard.  Thurstoni  has 
metallic  colored  leaves  and  shell  pink 
flowers.  As  before  stated  there  have  been 
so  many  new'  varieties  imported  and  so 
many  seedlings  obtained  by  hybridizing 
and  cross-breeding  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  end  even  of  the  good  ones,  and  the 
intending  grower  therefore  has  plenty  to 
choose  from.  Even  the  ordinary  or  com¬ 
mon  ones  are  well  worth  growing. 

We  now  come  to  tuberous  rooted  or 
bulb  section,  and  we  find  even  here  not 
only  a  large  variation  and  a  number  of 
crosses,  but  some  excellent  dwarf  bedding 
plants  that  call  for  the  admiration  of 


everyone.  In  planting  these  in  the  open 
for  Summer  use  do  not  plant  until  the 
weather  is  thoroughly  warm.  Plant  in  a 
sheltered  location  if  possible  where  they 
will  not  get  too  much  wrind,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  if  shaded  a  part  of  the  day. 
These  varieties  can  be  had  in  both  single 
and  double  sorts  and  in  many  colors, 
such  as  white,  yellow,  salmon  pink,  crim¬ 
son  and  scarlet.  They  are  all  handsome 
and  striking  in  effect,  and  some  of  the 
cockscomb  or  crested  type  introduce 
quite  a  novelty  in  this  class  of  plants. 

H.  w.  HALES. 


Seed  Treatment  Is  Effective 

Vegetable  seeds  should  be  treated  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sown  in  clean  plant  bed 
soils.  This  treatment  will  not  only  con¬ 
trol  diseases  which  may  be  carried  on  the 
seed,  but  it  will  help  to  control  damping- 
off  of  the  young  plant  and  prevent  the 
seed  from  rotting  while  germinating.  Seed 
disinfection  is  important  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  are  wrell  worth  the  small 
expense  for  disinfection  materials. 

Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant  Seed 
Treatment 

Treat  the  seed  with  either  mono-hy¬ 
drated  copper  sulphate  dust,  using  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ounee  of  the  dust  to  one 
pound  of  seed,  or  two  level  teaspoons  of 
the  dust  to  one-half  pound  of  seed. 

Or  treat  the  seed  with  red  copper  oxide 
dust  using  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce 
of  the  dust  to  one  pound  of  seed  or  one 
level  teaspoon  of  the  dust  to  one-half 
pound  of  seed.  Mono-hydrated  copper 
sulphate  is  lighter  in  weight  and  more 
bulky  than  is  the  red  copper  oxide  dust : 
therefore,  the  difference  in  measurement. 
Place  the  seed  and  copper  dust  in  a  con¬ 
tainer.  and  thoroughly  mix  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  that  each  seed  is  covered.  Organic 
mercury  as  recommended  may  also  be 
used  in  place  of  copper. 

Cabbage  and  Caltlielower  Seed 
Treatment 

The  blackleg  organism  may  be  carried 
on  the  inside  of  the  seed  coat.  Surface 
disinfectants  will  not  control  this  inter¬ 
nally-carried  disease.  A  method  of  hot- 
water  treatment  has  been  worked  out 
which  will  control  blackleg.  It  consists 
m  soaking  the  cabbage  seed  in  hot  water, 
held  at  a  constant  temperature  of  exactly 
122 °F.  for  25  minutes.  After  the  seed  is 
treated,  it  may  be  sown  when  dry  enough 
to  handle.  Weak  and  old  seed  may  be 
killed  by  the  hot-water  treatment,  but 
strong  seed  will  not  be  injured  and  will 
produce  strong  healthy  plants. 

The  organism  which  causes  black  rot 


will  be  controlled  by  the  same  treatment. 
Cauliflower  seed  should  be  treated  only 
18  minutes  instead  of  25. 

Spinach  Seed  Treatment 
Growers  often  experience  difficulty  in 
securing  a  good  stand  of  spinach.  This 
may  be  caused  by  a  poor  germination  of 
the  seed  or  by  damping-off  of  the  young- 
seedlings.  Where  difficulty  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  obtaining  a  good  stand  of 
spinach,  the  grower  is  advised  to  treat 
his  seed  before  planting  with  red  copper 
oxide  dust,  one-half  pound  to  a  bushel  of 
seed.  Results  secured  on  Long  Island 
last  year  on  five  different  farms,  showed 
material  increases  in  yield  in  favor  of  the 
red  copper  oxide  dust  treatment. 

Beet  seed  should  be  treated  with  red 
copper  oxide  dust,  similar  to  spinach,  es¬ 
pecially  if  damping-off  is  prevalent. 

Cucumber  and  cantaloupe  seed  should 
be  treated  with  organic  mercury,  just 
prior  to  seeding.  c.  h.  nissley. 

New  Jersey. 


Farmingdale  Farm  and 
Home  Week 

The  program  for  the  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  February  21-23,  has  been 
completed  and  many  events  of  current 
interest  are  scheduled. 

February  21  has  been  designated  as 
Garden  Club  Day.  Lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  conducted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture  relating  to  the 
Home  Garden  and  Landscaping  problems. 
A  tour  of  the  institute  gardens  and  nur¬ 
series  will  feature  the  day’s  program. 

February  22  is  Farm  Finance  Day, 
devoted  to  money  questions  and  credit 
for  farmers. 

The  program  for  February  23  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  poultry- 
men. 

The  15th  annual  Farm  Equipment 
Show  will  be  conducted  on  all  three  days, 
featuring  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of 
new  models  of  tractors  and  many  types 
of  mechanical  equipment  for  the  farm. 

A  detailed  program  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Director  H.  B.  Knapp,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  N.  Y. 


Jeanne,  aged  four,  was  fishing  with 
her  father,  who  was  wearing  his  fishing 
license  on  the  back  of  his  hat.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  luck,  Jeanne  offered 
the  following  suggestion :  “Daddy,  turn 
your  hat  around  so  the  fish  can  see  your 
license.’- — Parents’  Magazine. 


Duck  Pond  in  Vermont.  Photo  sent  by  M.  B.  Cummings 
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VISITORS  to  the  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  are  at  once  impressed  by  the  large  amount 
of  landscape  gardening  on  the  grounds,  making 
them  truly  a  “beauty  spot."’  This  work  was  started 
primarily  to  improve  the  appearance  of  those 
grounds,  but  this  has  become  only  a  secondary  re¬ 
sult,  as  people  come  to  study  varieties  of  ornamen¬ 
tals,  how  they  are  handled,  insect  and  disease  treat¬ 
ment,  and  ask  questions,  which  are  cheerfully  an¬ 
swered.  One  man  spent  an  hour  around  the  large 
rock  garden,  where  about  everything  that  can  be 
grown  in  such  a  place  may  be  found,  under  condi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  any  householder. 

* 

EGLECTED  apple  trees  are  worse  than  poor 
property,  in  these  times  when  there  are  so 
many  pests  that  may  be  harbored  by  them.  They  are 
breeding  spots  for  apple  maggot,  c-urculio,  codling 
moth,  cedar  rust,  scab,  etc.  Such  trees  will  make 
good  firewood,  and  that  is  all  they  are  good  for.  In 
earlier  years,  many  of  these  old  trees  produced  a 
fair  quality  of  edible  apples  but,  with  the  multitude 
of  insects  and  diseases,  they  are  now  a  menace. 
Neighborhood  work  in  clearing  out  such  trees  will 
make  the  spraying  of  others  more  efficient. 

* 

CABBAGE  markets  broke  quite  sharply  after 
reaching  prices  of  $50  to  $00  a  ton  in  the  cities 
and  $40  to  $50  for  carloads  in  the  country,  but  there 
was  quite  a  spell  of  the  high  prices,  and  the  growers 
of  cabbage  had  some  of  the  benefit,  despite  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  dealers  in  buying  up  cabbage  long  before 
prices  reached  top.  Most  of  the  old  cabbage  in  the 
."Middle  West  is  sold  now  and  shipped  to  market,  and 
the  remaining  supply  in  New  York  State  is  not  great 
for  the  time  of  year.  Southern  cabbage  has  been 
rushed  to  market  from  Florida  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  a  large  further  increase  in  Texas  ship 
ments  is  expected.  It  appears  that  the  late  boom 
in  cabbage  is  passing  away,  but  there  is  a  class  of 
trade  that  will  keep  on  taking  old  cabbage  so  long 
as  it  is  offered.  It  is  still  selling  near  $50  a  ton  in 
markets,  despite  an  average  drop  of  about  $5,  which 
included  the  red  cabbage  as  well  as  the  other  kind. 
The  few  who  had  red  cabbage  found  the  demand 
better  than  for  many  years  past. 

* 

OTATOES  and  onions  held  up  better  than  cab¬ 
bage,  because  there  was  no  important  southern 
competition  in  these  lines.  Florida  is  growing  more 
potatoes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  now  that 
so  much  low  land  has  been  drained.  These  potatoes 
come  into  the  market  early,  but  they  are  not  of  a 
class  to  compete  much  with  northern  potatoes,  and 
the  actual  quantity  is  not  great.  The  potato  market 
is  acting  pretty  well.  Prices  were  going  up  in  the 
West  for  some  time  after  they  had  begun  to  decline 
in  the  East,  even  the  higher  prices  did  not  bring 
many  shipments  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Dakotas,  and  it  looks  as  if  not  many 
were  grown  fit  for  the  market  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Maine  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
have  been  supplying  the  great  bulk  of  earlots  re¬ 
ceived,  and  probably  they  will  continue  that  way 
through  the  last  part  of  the  season.  Prospects  seem 
good  for  the  potato  market,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
highest  prices  have  not  been  seen  yet.  Potatoes 
would  go  very  high  with  such  a  light  crop  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  but  no  one  can  tell  now  how  much  the 
public  could  stand  in  the  way  of  higher  prices  with¬ 
out  cutting  down  severely  in  the  use  of  potatoes. 
Sweet  potatoes  have  acted  in  the  market  much  like 
the  white  kind,  going  up  early  in  the  year  and  com¬ 


ing  down,  to  some  extent,  with  the  increasing  re¬ 
ceipts  later  in  January.  The  crop  is  not  so  short 
as  that  of  white  potatoes,  and  the  rising  prices  seem 
to  bring  some  more  or  less  shifting  of  demand  when 
white  potatoes  advanced. 

* 

EADIXG  of  the  great  diamond  recently  found 
at  Elandsfontein,  South  Africa,  which  weighs 
726  carats  and,  uncut,  is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  we 
find  a  pleasant  human  touch.  Jacobus  Jonker,  the 
cattle-raiser  and  prospector  on  whose  claim  the 
stone  was  found,  described  the  precautions  he  took 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  stone: 

“I  entrust  everything  of  value  to  my  wife,”  he  said. 
“That  night  we  bound  the  diamond  in  a  cloth  and  tied 
it  round  my  wife's  neck.  I  saw  her  to  bed  after  care¬ 
fully  locking  and  barring  all  the  windows  and  doors 
except  the  front  door.  There  my  two  sons,  myself  and 
two  friends  kept  guard  with  loaded  revolvers  until 
dawn.  Then  I  handed  the  diamond  for  safe  keeping 
to  the  manager  of  the  Premier  Diamond  Mine.” 

How  many  American  farmers  would  say,  with  the 
same  earnestness,  “I  entrust  everything  of  value  to 
my  wife.”  It  is  the  farm  mother  to  whom  all  valu¬ 
able  possessions  are  entrusted— not  merely  material 
things,  but  the  greater  values  that  are  imponderable 
— the  values  that  build  up  body,  mind  and  spirit.  It 
is  the  house  mother  who  has  held  family  hope  and 
affection  through  the  dark  days  that  are,  we  firmly 
believe,  already  showing  their  silvery  lining,  and  she 
should  be  among  the  first  to  receive  her  reward. 
Give  her  appreciation  and  affection,  but  give  her, 
also,  some  of  the  material  comforts  she,  above  all, 
has  earned.  There  are  times  when  even  an  egg- 
beater  that  doesn't  wobble,  or  a  bread-mixer  that 
relieves  tired  wrists,  seems  a  greater  comfort  than 
a  726-carat  diamond. 

* 

OHN  BUSHNELL,  seed  potato  specialist  at  the 
Ohio  Station,  has  been  studying  early  potatoes, 
what  they  need  and  liow7  they  act.  He  finds  that 
they  do  best  on  light  upland  soils  and  muck.  On 
upland  soil  they  should  lie  planted  in  late  March 
along  the  Ohio  River,  and  before  the  middle  of  April 
in  Northern  Ohio.  The  aim  is  to  get  as  much 
growth  as  possible  before  the  hot  weather 
of  midsummer.  Irish  Cobblers  are  more  sensitive 
to  hot  dry,  weather  than  late  varieties.  A  week  of 
blistering  heat  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  vines.  If  early 
plantings  are  killed  back  by  the  frosts  of  May,  they 
usually  recover  quickly.  Potato  seed  pieces  do  not 
rot  in  cold  soil  during  the  early  Spring  as  they  do 
in  later  plantings.  The  presence  of  the  seed  piece 
after  a  frost  probably  aids  in  the  rapid  recovery. 
Early  varieties,  such  as  the  Irish  Cobbler,  grow 
particularly  well  on  muck,  even  better  than  on  the 
best  of  the  mineral  soils.  However,  on  muck,  frosts 
are  usually  much  more  frequent  and  more  severe 
and  often  extend  into  June;  hence,  planting  is  usual¬ 
ly  delayed  until  early  May.  When  planted  in  May, 
the  tops  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  arid  the  very 
size  of  the  tops  alone  seems  to  aid  in  enduring  the 
hot  weather  of  Summer.  Early  varieties  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  flea  beetle  and  leaf-hop¬ 
pers.  Spraying  early  and  frequently  is  important. 

* 

EAT  consumption  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  of  meats  under  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  12,411,000,000  lbs.,  or  4  lbs.  per 
capita  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  figures  of 
consumption  were :  Beef  and  veal,  5,005,000,000  lbs. ; 
lamb  and  mutton,  672,000,000 ;  pork,  5,716,000,000 ; 
lard,  1,01S,000,000.  Pork  exports  w7ere  about  30  per 
cent  over  1932.  These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  in¬ 
clude  home-butchered  pork,  or  poultry. 

* 

N  JANUARY  we  gave  as  our  book  selection  for 
the  farm  home  a  historical  study  of  agriculture 
in  New  York  State,  and  a  novel  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  February  w7e  would  select  a  vital 
story  of  China,  and  a  study  in  the  philosophy  of 
living — “The  House  of  Exile,”  by  Nora  Wain,  and 
“Life  Begins  at  Forty,”  by  Walter  B.  Pitkin.  “The 
House  of  Exile”  is  very  different  in  viewpoint  from 
other  books  of  Chinese  life  as  it  appears  in  Ameri¬ 
can  eyes.  It  gives  the  life  of  American  girl  in  a 
Chinese  household.  Descended  from  a  family  of 
Quaker  merchants,  with  hereditary  connections  of 
business  and  friendship  in  China,  she  was  given  the 
status  of  a  daughter  in  the  House  of  Lin,  conform¬ 
ing  in  all  w7ays  to  their  habits  and  customs.  In 
“The  Good  Earth”  and  other  novels  by  Pearl  S. 
Buck  we  see  the  life  of  poor  farmers  and  laborers. 
In  “The  House  of  Exile”  we  meet  the  Chinese  of 
culture  and  breeding,  whose  ancient  ancestry  makes 
our  “old  families”  seem  very  new  indeed.  And,  as 
we  see  some  of  our  brisk  young  people  going  then- 
way  with  a  complete  disregard  for  parental  opinion 
and  experience,  we  feel  that  the  Chinese  deference 
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for  the  Family  Elder  makes  life  smoother  and 
pleasanter — and  more  beautiful — especially  for  the 
older  generation !  In  “Life  Begins  at  Forty”  Prof. 
Pitkin  shows  us  that  middle  life  offers  a  sunrise  as 
promising  as  the  dawn  of  youth ;  it  is  helpful  and 
inspirational,  and  has  continued  to  rank  as  a  “best 
seller”  for  several  months.  A  wise  and  understand¬ 
ing  book — and  although  it  is  especially  addressed  to 
the  mature  generation,  younger  people  will  also  find 
it  a  guide  to  balanced  thinking. 

* 

When  a  farmer  bargains  with  a  dealer  to  sell  him  a 
hog,  either  alive  or  dressed,  who  pays  the  tax?  Some 
markets  pay  seven  cents  and  some  pay  eight  cents  per 
pound  dressed  weight.  When  a  farmer  sells  either  one- 
half  or  a  whole  hog  to  a  family  for  their  own  use  should 
either  pay  a  processing  tax?  There  are  different  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  who  pays.  h.  g.  b. 

Vermont. 

THE  hog-tax  law,  as  printed  on  page  626,  of  De¬ 
cember  23  issue,  specifies : 

The  processing  tax  on  the  first  domestic  processing  of 
hogs  became  effective  on  November  5,  1933.  First  do¬ 
mestic  processing  is  defined  in  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  for 
market.  Slaughtering  is  defined  in  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  actual  killing  of  hogs.  Farmers  slaughter¬ 
ing  hogs  and  selling  the  products  derived  therefrom  are 
liable  for  the  processing  tax  on  such  hogs  at  the  rate  in 
effect  for  the  period  within  which  the  processing 
takes  place. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  farmer  kills  the  hog, 
he  is  liable  for  the  tax  on  any  part  sold.  If  he  sells 
the  hog  alive,  whoever  buys  and  kills  it  must  pay 
the  tax.  If,  however,  the  dealer  makes  the  market 
price  paid  the  farmer  say  $1  per  100  lbs.  lower  than 
he  would  were  it  not  for  the  tax,  he  gets  the  amount 
of  the  tax  in  advance  out  of  the  farmer  who  sells 
him  the  live  hog.  The  market  price  is  made  by  the 
dealer,  and  he  can  manipulate  it  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  the  tax  comes  out  of  his 
own  profits. 

* 

A  START  has  been  made  to  clear  out  the  burden¬ 
some  “rackets”  at  the  Wall  a  bout  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket,  Brooklyn,  which  under  the  guise  of  “carriers” 
and  “watchmen”  have  been  taxing  the  farmers,  it  is 
said  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  $10,  before  they  could 
unload  their  produce.  The  licenses  of  17  of  these 
carriers  and  watchmen  were  revoked  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Markets  Michael  Fiaschetti, 
acting  on  the  affidavits  of  30  farmers,  merchants  and 
truck-drivers.  The  Commissioner  says : 

Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  chauffeurs  will  pay  an¬ 
other  cent  to  these  rackets  if  I  can  help  it.  The  day  is 
past  when  farmers  can  be  forced  into  accepting  the 
services  of  these  agents  of  gangsters.  They  need  no 
longer  fear  to  find  shellac  in  their  gasoline  tanks, 
stench  bombs  in  their  loads  of  fruit  or  slashes  in  their 
tires  because  they  refuse  to  pay  the  graft  that  this 
system  demands. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  the  licensed  carriers  and  watchmen  will 
be  replaced  by  18  employes  of  the  Department  of 
Markets,  who  will  serve  as  watchmen,  working  in 
three  shifts  of  six  men  each.  They  will  guard  farm 
trucks  without  any  compensation  other  than  their 
regular  pay.  Chief  Inspector  Lewis  J.  Valentine 
also  has  agreed  to  station  a  squad  of  police  at  Wall- 
about  market  to  aid  in  the  work. 

* 

The  town  has  a  gang  of  men  employed  on  a  road  job, 
and  these  men  have  ruined  about  one-fourth  mile  of  my 
pasture  fence  by  dumping  x-ocks,  stones,  brush  and  trees 
on  it.  As  some  of  this  fence  Avas  recently  built  I  hate 
to  have  it  desti-oyed.  It  seems  only  fair  to  me  that  the 
town  should  put  up  a  neAV  fence  or  pay  me  damages 
enough  to  cover  cost  of  a  new  fence. 

HIS  letter  is  similar  to  others  we  receive  from 
time  to  time,  where  irresponsible  gangs  of  work¬ 
men  seem  to  think  that  they  have  the  right  to  cause 
as  much  trouble  of  this  sort  as  possible.  The  in¬ 
quirer  certainly  has  a  grievance  against  the  town. 
They  should  either  repair  the  fence  or  pay  for  the 
damage. 


Brevities 

A  walnut  orchard  in  Oregon  is  usually  in  profitable 
production  when  12  years  old. 

Yes,  spi-aying  for  leaf-curl  in  peaches  must  be  done 
before  the  buds  start.  Lime-sulphur,  dormant  strength, 
is  the  material  to  use. 

Ip  cows  are  chewing  bones  or  pieces  of  wood,  they 
need  more  minerals.  Bonemeal  for  feeding  purposes, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  salt,  will  correct  this. 

An  article  in  an  educational  journal  contains  these 
run-together  Avords :  “Wellinfoi-med,”  “insofar,”  “sub- 
jectmatter.”  This  is  an  economy  in  spacing  that  seems 
to  us  like  erowdingthemourners. 

Halibut  livers,  formerly  throAvn  away,  ax-e  noiv 
quoted  at  20%  cents  a  pound  at  the  Alaska  fisheries. 
They  possess  great  medicinal  value,  and  are  used  in 
various  preparations  as  a  source  of  vitamins. 

Up  to  January  13,  the  government  had  paid  $26,- 
977,359  to  farmers  in  35  States  who  reduced  their 
Avlieat  acreage  15  per  cent.  Total  payments  during  the 
coming  season  are  expected  to  be  $102,000,000. 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  150  farm  research 
projects  under  Avay.  They  are  grouped  under  agricul¬ 
tural  bactei-iology,  botany  and  plant  diseases,  chemistry, 
dairying,  entomology,  pomology  and  vegetable  crops. 
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Milk  Code  Hearing  Asked  For  Utica 


The  Federal  authorities  have  arranged  for  a  hearing  on 
the  proposed  New  York  and  New  Jersey  milk  code.  The 
following  telegram  was  wired  the  Farm  Administrator  for 
a  State  hearing  at  Utica: 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Davis,  Farm  Administrator, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  milk  hearing  in  New  York  City  will  accommodate  two 
hundred  milk  distributors  who  have  time  and  means  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  State. 

A  hearing  in  the  heart  of  the  producing  area  at  Utica  would 
accommodate  100,000  farmers  who  have  neither  time  nor 
money  for  a  journey  to  New  York  City.  An  up-State  hear¬ 
ing  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  appear  in  their  own 
behalf.  No  hearing  in  New  York  City  will  give  you  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  plight,  their  needs  or  their  sentiment.  If  you  must 
hear  the  distributors  in  New  York,  I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf 
of  these  100,000  dairy  farmers  to  give  them  also  a  hearing 
at  Utica.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  John  J.  Dillon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  should  be  at  least  three  hear¬ 
ings  in  producing  sections  of  New  York  and  not  less  than 
one  in  New  Jersey.  There  should  also  be  ample  time  for 
the  printing  of  the  code,  and  for  study  and  discussion  of 
it  by  dairymen  in  local  sections,  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  induce  them  to  approve  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  agreements  should  have  been  submitted  to  producers 
for  study  and  discussion  and  amendment  before  they  were 
sent  to  Washington.  There  are  things  in  it  that  need  to  be 


changed.  There  are  things  in  it  that  should  be  taken  out. 
There  are  things  omitted  which  should  be  included. 

This  code  concerns  dairymen  more  than  any  other  group 
in  the  territory  and  they  should  know  exactly  what  it  is 
before  they  are  asked  to  approve  it.  Gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments  and  secret  commitments  and  editorial,  official  and 
leadership  sanctions  should  not  be  exclusive,  where  a  great 
industry  representing  150,000  dairymen  is  concerned. 
Farmers  never  could  see  well  in  dark  places.  They  are  more 
accustomed  to  viewing  things  in  daylight.  They  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  from  agreements  fixed  behind  closed  doors. 
Full  information  and  publicity  are  their  best  safeguards. 

Dairy  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  requested  us  to  make  a  plea  for  hearings  in  locations 
where  they  could  be  present  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves.  On  their  behalf  we  have  made  this 
appeal  privately  and  now  repeat  it  publicly.  For  our  part 
we  would  not  be  so  technical  about  the  contents  of  the 
code,  provided  we  could  make  provisions  for  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  with  privilege  to  publish  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  dairymen.  If  we  could  get  a  provision  of  this 
kind  in  the  agreement  with  the  records  open  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  we  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  almost  anything 
else  written  into  the  code,  but  if  the  code  is  to  be  adopted 
at  all  these  changes,  omissions  and  insertions  should  be 
made. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  held  January  17  was  bet¬ 
ter  attended  than  in  recent  years  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  was  a  superior  assembly.  The  association 
has  many  worthy  traditions  behind  it,  and  for  years 
its  membership  consisted  of  farmers  distributed 
over  the  whole  State.  Of  recent  years  it  was 
stripped  of  some  of  its  original  functions  and  now 
largely  represents  the  departmental  and  institutional 
and  bureau  officials  and'  helpers.  Through  their 
speech  it  gives  expression  to  men  close  to  legislators 
and,  to  a  large  degree,  inspires  the  normal  legisla¬ 
tive  programs  of  the  year.  The  exception  is  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases  where  farmers  generally  take  a  hand  in 
legislative  matters  and  in  one  way  or  another  exert 
an  influence  on  bills  before  the  Legislature  on  their 
own  account. 

The  evening  farm  dinners  which  we  began  in  1010 
have  continued  since  and  now  form  an  important 
part  of  the  annual  program.  Senator  Fearon  paved 
the  way  for  the  serious  part  of  the  program  by  the 
exercise  of  his  usual  wit  and  entertaining  humor  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  his  associates  and  in  a  final 
sally  at  himself.  In  a  very  subtle  strain  of  humor 
he  described  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  representatives  of  substantially  every  interest 
in  the  State  exclusive  of  agriculture,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Chairman  Byrne,  who,  while  a  member 
of  the  board,  is  inherently  a  son  of  the  soil. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  one  of  the  speakers,  seemed  to 
have  accepted  the  monetary  program  of  the  so-called 
“brain  trust”  and  affiliated  it  with  their  successors 
at  Washington,  accepting  the  present  program  with¬ 
out  reservation.  His  prediction  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  new  proposed  financial  legislation  was  un¬ 
qualified.  He  took  a  different  view,  however,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Like  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  he  shuddered  at  the  destruction  of  wealth 
already  created  while  people  remained  hungry  and 
cold  and  without  shelter.  The  audience  approved 
this  view. 

Governor  Lehman  took  occasion  to  announce  his 
intention  to  create  a  State  planning  board  to  solve 
problems  of  the  farm  and  industry  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  government,  he  said,  had  offered 
the  services  of  its  agent  in  planning  the  work  and 
it  was  his  intention  to  initiate  the  work  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  expert. 

The  Governor  repeated  the  appeal  he  made  at  the 
milk  hearing  January  9  for  a  Federal  code  to  regu¬ 
late  interstate  milk  traffic  to  New  York  markets. 
At  the  same  time  he  expressed  concern  with  the 
prospects  of  the  central  invasion  of  our  markets 
through  the  influence  of  the  western  men  in  control 
of  the  national  milk  bureau. 

Henry  S.  Manley,  attorney  for  the  Milk  Board, 
gave  a  very  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
the  western  influence  on  New  York  markets  during 
the  afternoon  and,  like  Governor  Lehman,  approved 


the  New  York-New  Jersey  code  as  submitted  to 
Washington.  He  presented  the  subject  impartially, 
deliberately  and  with  a  great  clearness.  There  is. 
however,  it  seems  to  us,  an  element  of  inconsistency 
in  the  position  of  both  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Man- 
ley.  If  there  is  a  danger  of  this  invasion  of  the 
New  York  market  that  has  been  developed  by  New 
York  producers,  it  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  in¬ 
vite  the  leaders  of  that  invasion  to  a  leadership  of 
an  organization  affecting  the  whole  New  York  milk 
shed.  Once  in  this  strategic  position  they  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  that  fortune  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  working  their  goods  into  competition  with 
our  producers  in  our  own  markets.  It  would  seem 
wise  to  keep  our  markets  in  our  own  control. 

George  W.  Sisson,  chairman  of  the  resolution 
committee',  presented  some  timely  resolutions  which 
were  adopted.  Among  these  were  the  following : 

1.  — Endorsement  and  approval  of  the  regional  mar¬ 
ket  project  of  the  Capital  District  Market  Co-operative 
of  New  York ;  this  is  a  project  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  develop  a  large  wholesale 
market  in  the  Albany  region,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  Albany,  but  for  those  in  a  large  region  defined  as 
the  Capital  District.  The  bureau  has  given  much  work 
to  this  project  and  its  success  should  stimulate  a  wider 
development  of  desirable  market  facilities. 

2.  — The  present  acreage  of  farm  lands  is  more  than 
ample  to  provide  foodstuffs  for  our  national  use  or  for 
any  profitable  export;  therefore,  it  was  urged,  that  not 
one  acre  more  be  brought  into  production  through  Fed¬ 
eral  irrigation  or  reclamation  projects. 

3.  —  The  society  fully  recognizing  certain  sound 
economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  New  York  State  pro¬ 
ducers  to  which  their  location  and  natural  and  de¬ 
veloped  markets  entitle  them,  registers  strong  protest 
against  any  superimposed  national  program  which 
might  deprive  them  of  such  natural  economic  advant¬ 
age.  as  not  being  in  the  spirit  or  real  intent  of  the 
recovery  program  and  not  in  the  public  interest. 

4.  — The  society  recognizes  a  burden  of  real  estate 
taxation  so  crushing  as  to  threaten  the  breakdown  of 
local  government,  and  strongly  urges  such  revision  of 
tax  measures  as  will  bring  definite  relief  to  our  rural 
communities. 

5.  — Whereas,  there  is  a  tendency  to  view  the  family 
farm  unit  as  a  phase  of  American  agriculture  which 
must  pass  out  of  the  picture  under  present  schemes  of 
agricultural  planning,  and  the  family  farm,  in  the 
East  at  least,  has  been  and  is  still  the  center  of  sub¬ 
stantial  citizenship,  happy  rural  life  and  an  asset  to 
the  general  welfare  not  exceeded  by  any  other  phase  of 
our  national  life ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  deprecates  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  family  farm  unit,  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  our  best 
American  institutions  and  which  has  found  its  finest 
expression  in  eastern  agriculture  and  particularly  in 
New  York  State,  with  its  wide  diversification  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

The  resolutions  included  an  appreciation  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  late  A.  L.  Brockway.  of  Onondaga  County, 
and  his  services  within  the  society  and  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  development  of  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 


Milk  in  Pennsylvania 

DAIRY  events  crowded  one  another  fast  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  last  week.  Dr.  Clyde  King  had  re¬ 
cently  lost  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Bureau.  Secretary  Wallace  revoked  all  the  milk 
codes  Dr.  King  approved,  and  limited  all  new  codes, 
if  any,  as  to  price  fixing  to  minimum  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  II.  B.  Allebach  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  I.  M.  P.  Association  on  request.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  is  delayed  under  court 


order  pending  report  of  a  Federal  audit.  Governor 
Pinchot  appointed  Edward  A.  Stanford,  Whitemarsh, 
chairman :  Dr.  Howard  C.  Reynolds,  of  Factoryville, 
Wyoming  County,  ami  John  A.  Barney,  of  Erie,  as 
members  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board,  with  authority  to  fix  minimum  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  may  also  fix  maximum  prices  to 
consumer. 

At  least  two  of  the  appointments  were  opposed  by 
Mr.  Allebach.  Two  are  allied  with  the  opposition. 
In  announcing  the  appointments  Governor  Pinchot 
said  that  the  board  will  be  an  active  and  militant 
defender  of  producers  and  consumers.  It  would  not. 
he  said,  be  judicial  but  a  promoter  of  a  “square 
deal.”  Free  competition  must  have  free  play  among 
the  dealers.  Before  dealers  can  get  a  license  they 
must  show  ability  to  pay  for  the  milk  they  buy.  He 
used  these  epigrams : 

“Producers  and  consumers  have  long  been  getting  a 
raw  deal. 

“The  milk  trust  and  the  paid  servants  of  the  milk 
trust  have  betrayed  and  squeezed  the  farmer  at  every 
opportunity. 

“Often  they  took  not  only  his  milk,  but  the  clothes 
from  his  back,  the  paint  from  his  walls,  and  even  his 
home  itself. 

“The  day  of  the  milk  trust's  mastery  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  over.  Raw  milk's  raw  deals  must  become  a 
square  deal  now.” 

The  board  is  to  organize  at  once.  It  proposes  to 
co-operate  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  the 
interest  of  producers  and  markets  of  the  New’  York 
and  Philadelphia  milk  sheds. 


Judge  Pyrke  on  Sheffield  Staff 

SHEFFIELD  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  to  its  staff  of  Judge 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  the  former  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Pyrke 
was  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  Essex  County 
before  going  into  the  State  department  which  he 
served  for  11  years.  Judge  Pyrke  will  act  as  agri¬ 
cultural  adviser  to  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  factors  affecting 
milk  production. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Ice  harvest  is  unusually  good,  with  clear  ice  nine  to 
11  inches  thick.  Howard  C.  West,  Rockville  ice  dealer, 
says  it's  the  best  he  has  harvested  in  years.  Harry 
Didsbury,  of  Thomaston.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  as  a  two- 
day  session  came  to  close  at  Middletown.  Prof.  David 
E.  Warner,  of  the  Connecticut  State  College  faculty, 
president  of  Willimautic  Poultry  Association  carried 
off  silver  loving  cup  for  best  individual  exhibition  bird 
and  the  silver  tea  set  for  best  pen  in  ninth  annual 
Willimantic  exposition. 

Prices,  Baldwin  apples,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  Greenings, 
75c  to  $1;  McIntosh.  $1.00  to  $2  bu.  (fancy)  ;  cabbage, 
$1.50  to  $1.85  per  50  lbs. ;  carrots,  85c  to  $1  bu. ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.15  to  $1.20  bu. ;  parsnips,  50  to  75c  V2  bu. ; 
spinach.  90c  to  $1  bn.;  squash,  ll/2  to  2c  lb.;  turnips, 
75  to  85c  bu. ;  chickens,  live,  17  to  19c  lb. ;  broilers, 
live,  12  to  15c  lb. ;  ducks,  dressed,  IS  to  20c  lb. ;  but¬ 
ter,  22  to  24e  lb. ;  turkeys,  live,  21  to  23c  lb. :  eggs, 
(24  ozs,),  30c  doz.  Clifford  b.  knight. 
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383  CASH  PRIZES  TO  TRY  FOR  IN  THIS  AIR-CELL 

RADIO  PRIZE  LETTER  CONTEST 


You  do  not  have  to  own  an  Air-Cell  Set ,  or  any 
radio  set  to  enter  this  contest.  All  you  need  to 
do  to  win  one  of  these  prizes  is  to  tell  what  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  Air-Cell  Radio  Set  appeal  to  you 
most,  and  why. 

Your  reasons  may  he  the  same  as  the  points 
given  in  this  advertisement,  or  they  may  be 
different.  If  the  former,  you  should  of  course 
express  them  differently.  The  important  thing 
is  to  state  why  the  Air-Cell  Radio  appeals  to  you 


—  what  there  is  about  your  situation  which 
makes,  or  would  make,  an  Air-Cell  Radio  the 
best  kind  of  set  for  your  home. 

Read  the  high  spot  details  of  these  radios  on 
this  page.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  him  to 
help  you  .  .  .  have  him  show  you  an  Air-Cell 
Set  and  explain  why  it  is  the  best  radio  ever 
made  for  the  home  without  electricity.  Be  sure 
that  he  gives  you — FREE — a  leaflet  describing 
these  new  radios. 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZES-$6,750  in  Cash-for  the  383  best 


*1000 

*  500 

*  250 


as  first  prize 
as  second  prize 
as  third  prize 


*50 

*20 

*10 


^  100  each  for  the  next  10  prizes  ^  5 


each  for  the  next  20  prizes 
each  for  the  next  50  prizes 
each  for  the  next  100  prizes 
each  for  the  next  200  prizes 


Try  now!  For  one  of  these  magnificent  prizes . . .  they’re  FREE . . . 
nothing  to  buy  or  sell.  Contest  closes  midnight,  February  20, 1934 


Imagine  it!  ...  a  single  sentence  or  a  letter 
may  w  in  you  the  first  prize  of  $1000  ...  or 
one  of  the  other  382  big  cash  prizes!  Re¬ 
member,  we’re  not  asking  you  to  w7rite  a 
college  essay.  No,  sir!  The  prize  winners 
w  ill  be  chosen  solely  on  the  soundness  and 
originality  of  their  statements  as  to  what 
features  of  an  Air-Cell  Radio  appeal  to  them 
most,  and  the  way  they  express  those 
statements. 

What  kind  of  sentence  should  you  write? 
Well,  one  like  this,  for  instance: 

Although  we  are  forced  to  count  the  'pennies  in  our 
home,  we  can't  get  along  without  a  radio;  an  Air-Cell 
Radio  is  not  only  better  but  much  more  economical 
than  the  old-fashioned  kinds . 

What  kind  of  letter?  Well,  for  example, 
something  like  this: 

AIR-CELL  RADIO  CONTEST  EDITOR— 

In  my  opinion  Air-Cell  Radio  Sets  for  the  rural 
home  have  all  other  battery  sets  “ beat  a  m  ile."  Here's 
why.  I  live  12  miles  from  my  radio  dealer.  And  so 
naturally  if  1  had  an  old  type  battery  set  I  would 
have  to  make  a  2 If  mile  trip  to  get  the  storage  battery 
charged.  If  1  had  an  Air-Cell  Set  those  trips  would 
be  out  .  .  .  Air-Cell  “A”  Batteries  last  1,000  hours 
and  DO  NOT  need  recharging.  A  nd  I  know  I  could 
get  better  reception  on  an  Air-Cell  Set — The  Jones 
Radio  Store  gave  me  a  demonstration  of  how  it 
brings  in  programs  as  clear  as  a  bell. 


Couldn’t  you  write  a  letter  or  a  sentence  of 
that  kind?  Of  course  you  could.  And  say! 
after  you’ve  seen,  and  heard,  these  Air-Cell 
Radio  Sets  at  your  dealer’s  you’ll  be  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them  as  he  is.  The  first 
100,000  of  these  sets — produced  by  18  of 
the  wwld’s  largest  radio  manufacturers — 
sold  like  hot  cakes.  And  no  wonder!  These 
are  the  sets  for  which  10  million  unwired 
homes  have  waited  10  long  years. 

Think  of  it!  Now,  for  the  first  time,  in 
many  cases,  30  to  35  million  people  can  en¬ 
joy  the  world’s  finest  entertainment,  mar¬ 
ket  reports,  and  Washington  news — all 
coming  in  “as  clear  as  a  bell.” 

Do  you  wonder  we  ask  you  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  you  big  money  ...  to  help  us  tell 
everyone  what  the  coming  of  Air-Cell  Radio 
Sets  means  to  the  unwired  home? 

Get  out  pen  and  paper  . .  .write  now, 
while  the  news  of  this  important  event  is 
fresh  in  your  mind.  Your  letter  may  bring 
you  as  much  as  $1000  . . .  $500,  $250,  $100, 
$50,  $20  ...  or  one  of  the  other  cash  prizes. 

Here  are  the  Rules  of  the  Contest 

Write  your  reason  for  preferring  an  Air-Cell 


Radio  Set  above  all  other  types  of  Battery 
Sets,  in  a  single  sentence  or  a  letter.  Sign 
your  name  and  address.  And  if  you  consult 
a  radio  dealer,  w7rite  his  name  and  address 
at  the  bottom  of  your  letter.  Mail  to  Air- 
Cell  Radio  Contest  Editor,  Dept.  F,  30 
East  42nd  Street,  New7  York  City.  All  comers 
have  an  equal  chance  to  win  solely  by  the 
soundness  of  the  reasons  they  give  for  pre¬ 
ferring  an  Air-Cell  Radio  Set  above  all 
other  Battery  Sets  and  the  way  in  which 
those  reasons  are  expressed. 

Contest  open  to  everyone  living  in  United 
States  and  Canada.  Employees  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Company  (or  any  other  com¬ 
panies  affiliated  with  the  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation)  and  their  immediate 
families  are  not  eligible.  Employees  of  Radio 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
and  their  immediate  families  also  are  not 
eligible.  The  full  amount  will  be  paid  to 
contestants  in  case  of  any  ties.  The  judges, 
whose  decision  will  be  final,  are:  Senator 
Arthur  Capper;  John  Barton  Payne,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross; 
and  Federal  Radio  Commissioner  Harold 
Lafount.  To  be  eligible  for  a  prize  your  let¬ 
ter  must  be  mailed  before  midnight,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1934.  Winners  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  contest. 


These  famous  Radio  Manu> 
facturers  offer  you  NOW . . . 
AIR-CELL  RADIO  SETS 


we  CO  OUR  PART 


Folders  to  help  you  win— see 
your  dealer— get  one  and 
enter  your  letter  today 

This  contest  is  announced  in 
rural  publications  only.  As 
further  help  to  you,  we  have  provided  radio 
dealers  with  a  supply  of  these  folders.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  FREE  COPY.  It  will  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  you  in  winning  a  prize.  If 
his  supply  is  exhausted  tell  him  to  write  to 
us  and  we  will  forward  folders  at  once.  Get 
your  copy  today.  Study  it... have  the 
family  study  it . . .  decide  what  in  your 
opinion  is  the  soundest  reason  for  owning  an 
Air-Cell  Radio.  Then  send  in  your  entry  to¬ 
day.  Send  in  as  many  entries  as  you  like  but 
put  each  in  a  separate  envelope.  Remember 
you  may  win  $1000 — the  first  prize,  or  one 
of  the  other  382  big  cash  prizes  in  the  Air- 
Cell  Radio  Prize  Letter  Contest. 


WHAT 
Alft-CiU 
RADIO  1$  - 
—  and  does 


Eveready  Air-Cell  “A” 
Batteries  are  the  heart 
of  these  new  radios 

Eveready  Air-Cell . . .  the 
heart  of  these  new  radios 
...  is  unlike  any  “A” 


Battery  you’ve  ever  seen.  It  “breathes”  oxy¬ 
gen  out  of  the  air  to  sustain  its  voltage.  It 
needs  no  recharging ...  no  attention  other 


than  to  add  a  little  water  occasionally  to 
each  of  its  two  cells.  It  will  last  for  1000 
hours,  gives  a  steady  flow  of  current,  won’t 
blow  out  tubes  in  an  Air-Cell  receiver. 

Go  to  your  dealer.  See . . .  hear  one  of 
these  marvelous  new  Air-Cell  Radios.  And 
when  you  do,  prepare  for  a  surprise . . .  and 
unbounded  delight.  Are  they  expensive? 
No! . . .  models  running  all  the  way  from 
table  models  to  large  elaborate  consoles  are 
available. 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG. 
CO. 

AUDIOLA  RADIO  CO. 
CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP. 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 
GENERAL  HOUSEHOLD 
UTILITIES  CO. 

( Grunow ) 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW  CO. 

( Majestic ) 

GULBRANSEN  CO. 
HOWARD  RADIO  CORP. 
J.  MATHESON  BELL 
PIERCE-AIRO  INC. 

(De  Wald ) 


R.C.A.  VICTOR 
COMPANY 

RUDOLPH  WURLITZER 
MFG.  CO.,  (Lyric) 
SENTINEL  RADIO 
CORPORATION 
SIMPLEX  RADIO  CO. 
SPARKS  WITHINGTON 
CO.,  ( Sparton ) 
TRANSFORMER  CORP. 

OF  AMERICA  ( Clarion ) 
UNITED  AMERICAN 
BOSCH  CORP. 
ZENITH  RADIO  MFG. 
CO. 


9  POINTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  AIR-CELL  RADIOS 

1  The  heart  of  all  Air-Cell  Radio  sets  is  the 
Eveready  Air-Cell  "A”  Battery.  That  is  why  these 
sets  are  called  Air-Cell  sets. 

2  In  these  new  radio  sets,  the  “A"’  current  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Eveready  Air-Cell,  instead  of  by  a 
storage  battery  or  a  set  of  Dry-Cells. 

3  This  is  a  vast  improvement  because  the  Eveready 
Air-Cell  lasts  at  least  one  thousand  hours  with¬ 
out  recharging,  and  furthermore  is  much  more 
economical. 

4  The  Eveready  Air-Cell’s  long  life  (1000  hours — 
almost  a  year’s  service  in  the  average  house¬ 
hold)  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  this  battery 
"breathes”  oxygen  from  the  air  to  keep  its  vol¬ 
tage  constant.  Hence  the  name  Air-Cell. 

5  Eveready  Air-Cell  Batteries  provide  a  steady  flow 
of  current — cannot  blow  out  tubes  in  an  Air-Cell 
receiver. 

6  Air-Cell  Radios  are  actually  more  selective  and 
sensitive  than  the  average  city  set. 

7  Air-Cell  Radios  snap  "on”  and  "off”  like  an  elec¬ 
tric  set . . .  have  simple  dials;  no  complicated  ad¬ 
justments  to  make. 

8  Air-Cell  Radios  are  made  by  18  of  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  (see  above  list). 

9  You  can  buy  Air-Cell  Radio  models  of  all  types 
from  table  models  to  large  consoles  in  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 


Get  into  this  contest .  .  .  note  while  you’ve  got  the 
facts  about  it  fresh  in  your  mind.  Remember . . .  con¬ 
test  closes  midnight,  February  20th . . .  get  busy  now . 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


ucc 


and  Carbon  Corporation 
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to  say  a  word,  the  cattle  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Herd  Improvement  Through  Sires 

About  seven  years  ago.  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  started  their  pres¬ 
ent  Guernsey  herd  of  75  mature  females, 
with  11  registered  cows.  Little  money 
was  available  for  this  project,  the  fe¬ 
males  were  selected  for  production  rath¬ 
er  than  excellence  of  individuality  and 
type.  Through  the  use  of  Emmadine 
bulls  such  as  Foremost  Audacity,  Valor’s 
Africander,  owned  by  Mrs.  John  J.  Ras- 
kob,  Centerville,  Md..  Valor’s  Gentleman, 
and  Double  Folly,  the  top  line,  rumps 
and  heads  of  the  entire  young  herd  are 
showing  remarkable  improvement  over 
their  dams. 

Manager  Fred  Dedrick,  Mr.  Dodge  and 
I  were  looking  at  their  bull  calves.  The 
selection  of  the  bull  calf  to  be  retained 
for.  use  was  largely  based  on  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  nearest  females.  The 
best  top  lines  and  rumps  invariably 
seemed  to  be  by  Valor's  Gentleman. 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  McCracken,  president 
of  Vassar  College,  recently  stated  they 
regard  milk  as  a  very  important  article  of 
diet.  They  believe  this  so  strongly  that 
unlimited  quantities  are  fuirnished  to 
their  students.  Pitchers  of  Golden  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  are  placed  in  the  different  halls 
at  night,  and  before  the  students  go  to 
bed  they  can  have  as  much  milk  as  they 
wish  to  drink,  or  take  to  their  rooms. 

Forge  Hill  Farms,  J.  L.  Wilkie,  own¬ 
er,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  following  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  system  of  herd  improve¬ 
ment  used  at  Vassar.  Both  Manager 
Charles  A.  Slater  and  Herdsman  George 
Montgomery  stated  they  were  making 
real  progress  and  improvement  by  breed¬ 
ing  to  Emmadine  bulls.  Their  herd  now 
numbers  about  SO  mature  females,  start¬ 
ing  11  years  ago  with  12  or  14  head  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Vassar  herd. 
Mr.  Slater  has  been  with  the  herd  since 
its  inception.  I  have  always  contended 
unless  the  average  breeder  can  purchase 
outstanding  proven  sires  he  will  make 
more  rapid  progress  to  truck  his  females 
where  such  bulls  are  available  and  have 
them  bred.  In  spite  of  the  time,  labor 
and  expense  involved  such  practice  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  more  economical  and 
profitable.  Community  breeding  is  a 
great  thing,  one  of  the  sure  roads  to 
herd  improvement  and  greater  returns. 

Show  Feeding  and  Fitting 

Some  very  nice  Guernseys  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mrs.  Florence  Workman, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y„  at  the  last  Orange 
County  Fair,  Middletown,  in  judging  this 
herd  t  was  particularly  pleased  to  note 
the  excellent  finish,  care  and  attention 
which  they  manifested.  If  cattle  are  to 
be  exhibited  the  owner  owes  it  to  his 
animals  to  give  them  some’ special  groom¬ 
ing.  feed  and  care.  The  excellent  luster 
and  polish  on  the  horns  of  the  cattle  men¬ 
tioned  was  so  exceptionally  good  several 
inquired  how  it  had  been  done.  Mrs. 
Workman  stated  she  had  first  scraped 
the  horns  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass 
until  they  were  smooth  and  the  blood 
was  almost  coming  through.  They  were 
then  made  smooth  with  fine  sandpaper, 
and  rubbed  with  dampened  powdered 
pumic  stone.  With  a  woolen  cloth  a 
light  application  of  unboiled  linse'ed  oil 
was  applied  and  carefully  rubbed  down 
and  polished,  after  which  beeswax  was 
applied  and  polished  to  a  brilliant  luster, 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

Frequently  in  feeding  young  show 
heifers  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
concentrate  part  of  their  ration.  Don’t 
forget  those  heifers  must  have  a  big  mid¬ 
dle  and  paunch.  All  the  good  hay  and 
•silage  they  will  eat  is  what  helps  put  it 
there. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Markets 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  #3.75  to 
$0.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  common.  $3.75  to  $4.50:  choice,  1,110  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  good.  $4.75  to  $5.25; 
medium,  $4  to  #4.75;  choice.  1.300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$5  to  $5.25;  good,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  heifers,  choice, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  good,  $4  to  $4.73;  medium,  $3 
to  $4:  common.  $2.50  to  $3;  cows,  choice,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  good.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common  and 
medium.  $2.50  to  $3.23;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1.50  to  $2.50:  bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.25  to 
$5;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
vealers.  good  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium. 
$0.75  to  $7.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $K; 
medium,  $0.75  to  $7.50;  cull  and  common,  $5 
to  $0.75:  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3  to  $0;  common  and 
medium.  $3  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50;  common  aud  medium, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Hogs.  100  to  ISO  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $4.40  to  $4.05;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.40  to 
$4.65;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.40  to  $4.05;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $3.90  to  $4.40;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $3.90 
to  $4.40:  290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.40  to  $3.90.  Sheep, 
choice  Iambs,  90  lbs.  down.  $9.25  to  $9.75; 
choice  lambs,  91  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $8.90:  year¬ 
ling  wethers.  $5.25  to  $6.75;  ewes,  all  wts.. 
$3.75  to  $5.25, 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt,  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5  to  6c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $75  to 
$90;  grades,  choice,  $00  to  $70:  good,  $40  to 
-50:  common,  $25  to  $30;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
live  wt.,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed  prime.  $6  to  $7;  good,  $5  to  $0;  chickens, 
live  wt.,  18  to  20e;  fowl,  live,  14c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  30  to  32c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  adn  pasteurized,  9  to  15c 
qt. ;  milk  from  stores,  qt.,  10  to  13c;  cream, 
heavy,  pt.,  25  to  30c;  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  22  to 
25c;  creamery.  23  to  28c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
19  to  23c;  cheese,  cottage.  10  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  33  to  35c;  eggs,  western, 
doz..  21  to  24c:  chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  native,  20  to  21c;  western,  14  to  15c; 
potatoes,  pk„  33e;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  squash, 
H>;,  3c.  F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  22  to  25c;  eggs,  22  to  25%c;  live 
fowls,  14  to  15c;  chickens,  16  to  17c ;  ducks, 
13  to  14c;  geese,  11  to  13c;  dressed  fowls,  1G 
to  17c;  chickens,  23  to  27c;  turkeys,  22  to  26c- 
ducks,  12  to  14c;  geese.  15c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.75_;  cabbage,  80-lb.  sack.  $1.50  to  $1.85; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.85:  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
85c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 


Steer  Feeding  at  Briarcliff 


Spending  a  day  at  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  is  always  a  liberal 
education  in  profitable  methods  of  beef 
production.  Manager  “Bill’’  Pew  is  now 
breeding  Hampshire  hogs  and  producing 
their  necessary  feeder  skotes  to  follow 
steers  on  feed. 

Their  calves  are  weaned  in  October 
and  November,  having  been  with  the  cows 
on  pasture  all  Summer.  The  calves  are 
creep  fed,  whole  oats  is  used,  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  four  bushels  of  oats  are  con¬ 
sumed  per  head.  Their  average  weight 
of  440  Aberdeen-Angus  steer  calves  at 
six  months  age  last  Fall,  when  weaned, 
was  435  lbs.  Their  grain  mixture  in  the 
feed  lot  consisted  of  cracked  corn,  75 
lbs. ;  ground  oats,  15  lbs. ;  and  Steer 
Fatena,  15  lbs.  This  was  fed  on  their 
silage  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  100  lbs. 
live  weight.  Mixed  hay  was  used  for  dry 
roughage.  Two  carloads  of  this  group 
have  been  marketed  in  New  York  City, 
another  load  was  just  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  the  day  I  was  there.  The  steers 
had  averaged  nearly  2V2  lbs.  per  head 
daily  for  an  average  feeding  period  of 
272  days.  The  first  two  loads  sold  on 
their  merit  for  $8.75  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
These  bloeky  Angus  steers  carried  a 
smoothness  and  quality  of  finish  compar¬ 
able  to.  many  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in 
the  show  ring  at  leading  fat  stock  shows. 
Remember  they  were  feeders  fattened  for 
the  market. 

Briarcliff  is  now  carrying  about  600 
Angus  females,  which  are  producing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  95  per  cent  c-alf  crop  annually. 
“Bill”  had  selected  40  females  on  the 
basis  of  breeding  and  desired  Angus  type 
and  character.  They  were  the  greatest 
group  of  breeding  beef  cattle  from  the 
standpoint,  of  breeding,  individuality, 
breed  type  and  uniformity  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  see  and  handle.  The 
great  bull  Barbara’s  Ensign,  sire  of  the 
champion  group  of  three  steers  at  the 
1930  International,  is  used  exclusively 
for  pasture  breeding  this  group  of  fe¬ 
males.  This  is  his  second  year  with  a 
100  per  cent  calf  crop. 


A  well-grown  junior  yearling  Guernsey  hull  winner  of  his  class  at  the  last  Orange 
County  Fair.  Fitted  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Florence  Workman,  A  ewhurgh,  N.  Y. 


Mayflower’s  Fawn  Face,  dam  of  a  world’s  record  cow  and  also  dam  of  1933  top¬ 
selling  Guernsey  female.  Selected  by  J.  E.  Bodge.  Manager  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  for  her  outstanding  individuality  and  breeding  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  milk  records  made  by  her  ancestors. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Along  Livestock  Trails 

BY  R.  \Y.  DUCK. 

Beef  and  Pork 

In  Hereford  circles  an  important  step 
forward  has  been  made  in  the  recent  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  New  York  State  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  President  D. 
O.  Beresford,  manager  the  Gage  Stock 
Farm,  Delanson,  Nr.  Y. ;  Vice-president 
William  J.  Hamilton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary  II.  A.  Willman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Treasurer  Margaret  Gage.  Delanson,  N. 
Y.  This  organization  will  take  active 
part  in  breed  promotion  and  assist  in 
furnishing  steer  calves  and  funds  for  4-II 
club  work.  Those  who  saw  the  4-H  club 
Hereford  steers  exhibited  at  the  last  New 
York  State  Fair  could  not  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  excellent  finish,  beef 
type  and  quality  shown  by  the  calves. 
The  last  4-II  club  Hereford  calves  were 
obtained  from  the  Hamilton  Hereford 
Farm,  William  J.  Hamilton,  owner, 
Syracuse,  N.  1".  The  Onondaga  County 
beef  calf  club  was  organized  by  club 
leader  Fred  E.  Heinzelman. 

Driving  from  Perry,  N.  Y.,  after  judg¬ 
ing  livestock  at  the  Wyoming  County 
Fair,  I  visited  the  Hereford  farm  of  H. 
D.  Galbraith,  Tuscarora.  He  has  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd  of  about  100  breeding  cows 
showing  excellent  beef  type  and'  charac¬ 
ter.  Established  about  five  years  ago  the 
breeding  cattle  receive  only  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  roughage  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  by  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  cows,  most  of  them  being  fat  as  but¬ 
ter  just  on  the  grass.  A  high  percentage 
of  strong  thrifty  calves  were  running 
with  their  dams. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  fatten 
steers  to  obtain  strong  thrifty  shotes  for 
use  in  the  feed  lot  to  pick  up  droppings 
and  grain  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  For  such  use  shotes  weighing 
50  to  75  lbs.  are  preferable.  When  they 
have  attained  a  weigh  of  about  175  lbs. 
they  should  he  removed  and  smaller  pigs 
of  the  previously  mentioned  weights  sub¬ 
stituted.  Use  about  two  'shotes  to  five 
full-fed  steers.  Very  few  New  York  State 
farmers  raise  sufficient  pigs  to  meet  their 
own  table  pork  requirements.  A  higher 
pork  production  on  our  farms  would  give 
profitable  utilization  of  skim-milk,  whey, 
and  in  some  instances  even  whole  milk. 

If  only  one  brood  sow  and  her  pigs  were 
kept,  on  every  dairy  farm  in  New -  York, 
using  the  pigs  for  home  cured' and  fresh 
pork,  it  would  have  a  material  effect  in  - 
reducing  our  .milk,  surplus,  arid -the  ^best 
of  it  is  profit  would  result  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N. 
Y.,  are  breeders'  of  excellent  Hampshire 
hogs  and  Hereford  cattle.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  trip  I  spent  a  day  there  with  Mr. 
Beresford.  In  showing  at  county  fairs 
and  breeding  neighbors  sows  we  discussed 
the  fact  that  one  has  to  be  constantly  on 
guard  to  prevent  hog  lice  infesting  the 
herd.  Spraying  or  hand  application  of 
old  crank  case  drainings  at  10-day  inter¬ 
vals  for  three  treatments  will  c-ure  and 
prevent  this  trouble.  Every  animal  in 
the  herd  must  be  treated.  If  a  half-pint 
of  kerosene  is  added  to  each  gallon  of  oil 
used  it  will  spread  easier  and  be  slightly 
more  effective. 


Eligibility  at  Emmadine 

To  be  retained  in  the  breeding  herd  at 
J.  C.  Penuey’s  Emmadine  Farm,  home  of 
Foremost  Guernseys,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion.  N.  Y..  Manager  “Jimmy”  Dodge 
told  me  on  my  recent  visit  there  he  re¬ 
quires  the  cattle  to  meet  three  basic 
principles:  (1)  Production;  (2)  indi¬ 
viduality;  (3)  reproductive  ability.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  because  a  cow’s  an¬ 
cestors  have  not  been  tested,  due  perhaps 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  she  may  not 
be  a  good  producer,  or  have  great  repro¬ 
ductive  ability,  provided  she  has  the 
proper  individuality,  and  blood  lines. 


However,  breeding  animals  should  never 
he  bought  on  blood  line  alone.  A  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  point  is  afforded 
in  the  great  cow  Mayflower’s  Fawn  Face 
92475  (A.  R.).  An  examination  of  her 
pedigree  given  on  page  34  of  their  1933 
sales  catalog  shows  that  her  pedigree  is 
not  loaded  with  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  her 
ancestors  were  not  capable  of  high  pro¬ 
duction.  but  in  several  instances  perhaps 
were  not  tested  to  their  maximum  capa¬ 
bilities.  Yet  this  cow  was  the  dam  of 
May  Royal’s  Eloise.  present  champion 
Class  DD,  14,498  lbs.  milk.  870  lbs.  fat, 
and  Valor’s  Grace  (fifth  place)  Class 
GG.  12.844  lbs.  milk.  755  lbs.  fat.  The 
latter  selling  for  $1,800.  the  highest 
priced  Guernsey  cow  for  1933. 

To  me  the  most  impressive  thing  at 
Emmadine  is  the  remarkable  uniformity 
of  desired  type  which  is  universal  in 


their  herd.  Manager  Dodge  does  not  have 


A  feu i  of  the  excellent  Hereford  steer  calves  on  feed  at  the  Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delan¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  Feeder  calves  of  this  type  will  be  available  for  next  year’s  Hereford 

4 -H  calf  club  projects. 


Judging  aged  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  at  the  last  annual  field  day.  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  A.  Y.  Students  and  instructors  are  present  from  Connecticut,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Cornell,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Colleges.  . 
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Pasture  in  Tidewater 
Virginia 

First,  fence  off  an  area  of  about  one- 
half  acre  per  cow  in  the  milking  herd,  se¬ 
lecting  it  in  a  way  that  ample  water  can 
be  provided  and,  if  possible,  an  abundant 
of  shade  also. 

Second,  apply  about  two-thirds  of  a 
ton  of  agricultural  lime,  provided  the 
soil  is  of  a  strongly  acid  nature.  Soils 
found  too  acid  to  produce  good  White  or 
Red  clover  almost  always  require  a  good 
supply  of  lime. 

Third,  fertilize  it  early  in  the  Spring, 
say  at  least  one  month  before  the  nor¬ 
mal  grazing  season  begins,  using  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre. 

Fourth,  when  the  fertilized  field  or  pas¬ 
ture  is  ready  to  be  grazed  (the  grass  be¬ 
ing  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height), 
turn  the  entire  herd  into  it.  Keep  them 
there  until  it  is  closely  grazed,  but  not 
too  close. 

Fifth,  turn  the  herd  into  the  rest  of 
the  pasture.  Now  topdress  the  fertilized 
pasture  with  about  20  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to  75 
or  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  form  of  nitrogen  most  commonly 
used  for  pastures.  Keep  the  cows  in  the 
main  pasture  until  it  is  grazed  moderate¬ 
ly  close. 

Sixth,  turn  the  cows  back  into  the  fer¬ 
tilized  pasture  while  the  grass  is  still 
tender  and  succulent.  Now  graze  it  off 
close  as  before.  If  moisture  conditions 
permit,  make  a  second  nitrogen  top¬ 
dressing  after  turning  the  herd  into  the 
main  pasture. 

Seventh,  the  second  and  third  year  use 
a  nitrogen  topdressing  at  least  five  weeks 
before  normal  grazing  time,  and  again 
about  six  weeks  later.  Under  favorable 
moisture  conditions,  a  third  application 
may  be  made  still  later.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Possibilities  of  a  Veal 
Shank  Bone 

A  shank  bone  of  veal  weighing  about 
3  lbs.  can  be  made  into  several  dishes. 
Not  all  of  the  following  will  come  from 
one  bone,  but  at  least  two  dishes,  enough 
for  two  meals,  and  possibly  a  third,  can 
be  concocted  from  the  following.  These 
are  all  tried  and  true  recipes  used  in  my 
own  home. 

Jellied  Veal.  —  Wash  the  shank  with 
the  meat  left  on,  place  in  a  kettle  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  adding  salt  just  before  it  is 
done,  and  boil  until  the  meat  drops  from 
the  bones.  Put  meat  through  a  meat 
grinder,  season,  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
stock  and  pack  into  a  bread  pan  to  cool 
for  several  hours.  Place  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  slice  when  ready  to  use. 

Veal  Stew  Dumplings. — Take  the  stock 
that  is  left  from  the  jellied  veal  recipe 
(strain  to  remove  any  small  bones),  put 
on  to  boil.  Mix  three  cups  flour  with 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  and  one 
level  teaspoon  salt,  all  sifted  together. 
Add  a  beaten  egg  and  enough  water  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Put  a  small  can  of 
evaporated  milk  into  the  boiling  stock 
(or  a  half  cup  of  cream)  if  you  want  a 
de  luxe  dish.  Now  drop  spoonfuls  of  the 
Ntiff  batter  into  the  boiling  liquid  and 
boil  15  minutes. 

Veal  Croquettes. — Use  two  teacups  of 
veal  prepared  as  for  pressed  veal,  one 
small  cup  of  cracker  crumbs,  one  beaten 
egg,  three  tablespoons  of  milk  or  cream. 
Let  cool,  form  into  small  shaped  cones 
with  the  hands,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs 
and  fry  a  light  brown  in  deep  fat.  These 
'•an  be  prepared  the  day  before,  and  heat¬ 
ed  in  the  oven  just  before  using. 

Veal  Salad. — Dice  some  of  the  cooked 
veal  (when  cooled)  using  as  much  diced 
celery  as  veal,  add  a  bit  of  minced  pars¬ 
ley  and  season.  Mix  with  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  chill,  serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 
Tastes  like  chicken. 

Noodle  Soup. — Take  the  stock,  about  a 
quart,  when  boiling,  add  a  package  of 
noodles,  or  better  yet,  some  homemade 
ones,  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley;  boil  10 
minutes  and  serve.  mrs.  c.  a.  s. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples,— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar¬ 
ket  less  active.  Native  various  varieties  small 
erd,  25  to  75c;  med.  to  large  75c  to  $1.25. 
Baldwin  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50. 
McIntosh  best  $1  to  $1.50.  few  large  extra 
fancy  higher.  Greenings,  large  fancy  CO  to 
"3c.  tew  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Delicious  large  fancy 
*1.25  to  $1.75.  Me.,  few  sales,  Baldwins,  COc 
to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

$1  50  14  crate.  S.  C.  00c  to  $1  1 V>  bu.  hamper. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  GO  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bclid. 
gO  to  72  bobs.  $2.25  to  $2.75.  few  $3  crate. 
Tex.  fair  $1.10  to  $1.15  Vs  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  market  draggy.  Native  12  bchs.  Pascal 
$1.50  to  $2,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
N;-  Y.  2-3  crate  4  to  4i/a  doz.  few  sales  $2  to 
82.25.  Calif.  Vs  crate  $1.75  to  $2.25,  frozen 
low  as  50c.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  few  sales  $1.75 
to  $2.50. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair,  market  quiet.  Mass.  Howes  $1.25 
to  $1.75,  few  extra  fancy  $2  V,-bbl.  crate. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 


tive  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer 
$2  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3, 
poorer  lower  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  Mass.  med.  to  large  $1.10 
to  $1.35  50-lb.  sack.  N.  Y.  $1.25  to  $1.30  50-lb. 
sack.  Col.  Valentin  type  large  $1.60  to  $1.85. 
Mich.  $1.25  to  $1.40.  poorer  $1  50-lb.  sack. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  inactive.  No  native.  Me.  $1.80  to 
$1.85,  poorer  lower  100-lb.  bag.  Ida.  fancy  $2 
to  $2.25  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  90-lb.  bags,  no 
sales  noted. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  50  to  60  bclis.  hothouse  best  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  poorer  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  Tex.  75e  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  Ilubbard  and  Turban  75c 
to  $1,  few  $1.25  bbl.  Ilubbard  lVt  to  l%c,  few 
fancy  l%e  lb.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales 
$22.50  to  $28  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  weak.  Native  hothouse  10  to  18c, 
few  fancy  22c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  $1.25  to  $2.25, 
poorer  lower.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1  to 
$1.00  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  market 
steady.  No.  1  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50:  No. 
2  Timothy  $20  to  $20.50.  Clovers  mixed  red  No. 

I  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to  $22 
ton.  White  oats  clipped  40  to  42  lbs.  53  to 
54c,  36  to  38  lbs.  51  to  52c  bu. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
21%e:  firsts  20  to  21c;  seconds  10  to  lOVac  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  specials  26  to  27c.  Extras  25c  doz. 
IV bite  extras  25c.  Fresh  eastern  21  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  quiet.  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
15  to  17c,  3  to  4  lbs.  13  to  15c.  Native  13  to 
17c.  Roosters  0  to  10c.  Broilers  15  to  16c.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  25c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c.  Chickens 
18  to  20c.  Chickens,  native  IS  to  20c.  Live  poul- 
try  steady.  Fowl  14  to  15c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c. 
Chickens  15  to  10c.  Roosters  8  to  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  YT.  held  extras  16 
to  16%c;  firsts  16c.  Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts 

II  Vs  _  to  12c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — No  quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved, 
market  more  active. 


Grease 

Basisi. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

28 

to  29c:  (A 

blood. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

31 

to  32c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

42 

to 

43c, 

clothing 

37 

to  3Se;  Vi 

blood, 

combing 

41 

to 

42e, 

clothing 

35 

to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

86 

to 

89c, 

clothing 

72 

to  75c;  Vs 

blood. 

combing 

76 

to 

79c, 

clothing 

70 

to  72c :  % 

blood. 

combing 

78 

to 

Sic, 

clothing 

69 

to  71c;  Vi 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

72c, 

clothing 

60 

to  63c;  Terr,  fine. 

combing 

86 

to 

8Se, 

clothing 

79 

to  81c;  Vs 

blood. 

combing 

82 

to 

85c, 

clothing 

76 

to  78c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

SO 

to 

83  c, 

clothing 

75 

to  77c;  Vi 

blood, 

combing 

72 

to 

74c, 

clothing 

68 

to  70c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady,  some  sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand 
slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  butcher  cows  and  bulls 
about  normal;  vealers  in  light  supply;  market 
weak  on  cows  and  bulls,  some  sales  25c  lower; 
vealers  about  steady;  demand  fair  for  vealers, 
rather  slow  for  others. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $8.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $0. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal:  market 
mostly  unchanged:  demand  slow.  Choice,  bead, 
$75  to  $S5:  good.  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to 
$60;  common,  $35  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  kinds  of  produce  show  a  steady  ten¬ 
dency.  Feeds  have  lately  had  some  advances. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  24  to  25c;  tubs, .  22  to  23c; 
firsts,  20  to  21c;  country  rolls,  21  to  23c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  14 
to  15c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  wheel  Swiss.  21 
to  27c.  Eggs,  firm:  nearby  fancy,  27c:  grade  A, 
22  to  26c;  grade  B.  22c;  grade.  C,  21e;  nearby 
at  market,  18  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14 
to  18c;  roasters,  18  to  20c:  fryers.  16  to  17c; 
broilers.  18  to  23c;  ducks,  14  to  15c:  turkeys, 
18  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls.  10  to 
15c:  roosters.  9  to  10c;  springers,  10  to  15c; 
ducks.  .14  to  15c:  capons.  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady:  Winter 
Banana,  bu.,  40  to  75c:  Rome  Beauty,  Baldwin, 
Tallman  Sweet,  50c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  50c  to 
$1.25;  Greening,  50c  to  $1.35;  King,  60c  to 
si. 25;  Cortland,  Northern  Spy.  60c  to  $1.35; 
Spitzenbcrg,  Wagoner.  90c  to  $1;  Snow.  $1  to 
$1.10:  Delicious,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  65c 
to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  ini., 
50  to  85c;  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2.15;  Idaho,  bak¬ 
ers.  50-lb.  bag.  $1.35:  Bermuda,  libl.,  $11  to 
$13;  sweets,  Del.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$3.25:  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $6.  Onions,  easier;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.05:  yellow  Globe.  10-lb. 
bag.  15  to  27c;  Colo.,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.35  to 
$1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2:  grapes.  Cal.,  lug.  $2.50:  oranges. 
Cal.,  box.  $3  to  $4;  Fla..  $2  to  $3.50:  pears, 
Mich.,  liosc,  bu.,  $1.75;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt., 
15  to  16c. 

Vegetables.  —  Anise,  •  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
asparagus,  4-doz.  bchs.,  $4  to  $5:  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  green.  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
40  to  65c:  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  drum.  $3.50  to  $4;  cab- 
lKige,  bu.,  00c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  celery, 
bcb..  45  to  65c;  cucumbers,  1-doz.  carton,  $2; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  endive,  lb., 
35c;  escarole.  Fla.,  hamper.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  30c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75  to  85c:  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  35  to 
50c;  parsnips,  Vs  bu.,  crate.  35  to  50c;  peas, 
Mex.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50:  peppers.  Fla., 
crate,  $1.65  to  $2.50:  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
squash,  bu..  30  to  40c;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt., 
90c  to  $1.25:  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  85c. 

Maple  Syrup. — N.  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.— Ilay.  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$16:  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $20:  clover,  $17:  oat  straw. 
$13:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $19;  standard 
middling,  $19;  red  dog.  $21;  cottonseed  meal.  41 
per  cent,  $29.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent.  $37.50: 
gluten,  $21.60;  hominy.  $23.80;  rolled  oats, 
bag,  $2.50:  table  cornmeal.  $1.S5:  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $4;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


GUERNSEYS 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthviiie  Flats,  N.  Y. 


SEE  and  T  KY  and  BU  Ya 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
For  $  I  °°  a  WEEK 


A  Size  and  Style  for  Every  Need  and  Purse 


SIZES 


SIZES 


SIZES 


SIZES 


GOLDEN  SERIES  STERLING  SERIES  JUNIOR  SERIES  ELECTRO  SERIES 
The  Exactly  likfe  The  First 

World's  best  Golden  Series  oxcept  World’s  best  all  electric 

.  cream  separators  a  few  non-essentials  low  priced  Separators  cream  separators 


There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  56  years 
of  De  Laval’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  manufacture 
of  separators  when 
users  obtained  so  much 
value  as  in  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  of  today. 


DE  LAVAL  QUALITY 
and  SERVICE 
WITHIN  REACH 
OF  ALL 


De  Laval  users  get 
the  best  separators 
and  in  addition  the 
best  service  during  the 
life  of  their  machines. 
This  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  point.  See  your 
De  Laval  dealer  or  write 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


A  100%  FULL  OPENING 
WINDOW,  WITH  UNLIMITED  RANGE 
OF  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  VENTILATION 

No  more  tugging  with  barn  windows.  The  Clay  "Open- 
air”  is  the  easiest  of  all  windows  to  open,  close  and  ad¬ 
just  any  time  and  in  any  weather.  No  sweihng-no  sticking 
in  wet  weather.  No  drying  out  and  rattling  in  dry  weather. 
Direct  drafts  are  eliminated  in  cold  weather.  More  air  in 
summer.  Even  though  frozen  with  sleet  -  this  window 

opens  easily  because  of 
longlateh  handle  and  ex¬ 
clusive  new  latch  con¬ 
struction.  Locks  securely 
in  any  position.  Air-tight 
and  ram-tight. 

AIR  AND  SUNLIGHT  - 
Your  Silent  Partners! 
Yon  take  all  year  advantage 
of  nature’s  great  farm  mon¬ 
ey  makers  with  new  Clay 
Barn  Windows.  Healthier 
animals  with  higgler  milk 
production. 

Easy  installation  in  any  type 
barn  wall.  Don’t  think  of 
building  or  remodeling  your 
barn  without  the  facts  on 
this  remarkable  new  ever¬ 
lasting  window.  Write  today 


Clay  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Bowls, 
Carriers  .  .  A  Complete  line 
of  Barn  Equipment 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  C0RP. 

234 Taylor Sf„  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Dealers,  Salesmen 
andflgentsWanted 


Wool, 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash 

,  Write— S  II.  LIVINGSTON,  ■  Lancaster, I’m 


HORSES 


REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 


3  year  black  stallion .  $600 

2  year  black  stallion .  S300 

l  year  black  stallion  . .  .  $200 

State  Fair  Winners. 

H.  II.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  <J. 


FOR  SALE  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 


broke. 


[ 


GOATS 


Teavy  Milkers 


Bred  to  Pure 
Alpine  Buck, 

*20.00. 


oung  ages;  fat  andgent  le  harness 

FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


WANTED -MILKING  GOATS  for  com.  purposes. 

Chas.  Herrmann  -  W.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

|‘\%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

For  Sale—  YOKE  OF  OXEN 

Three  years  old.  Well  broken  for  rise.  Speckled  white 
with  red.  Inquire  EMMONS  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.I.C.  crossed, 
6-7  weeks  old.  $2.25  each:  8-9  weeks,  $2.50  each.  40- 
lb.  shoats,  $4.25  each.  Nice  young  boars.  100  lbs.,  $10: 
125-150  lbs.,  $12.50.  Choice  Chester  White  pigs,  two 
months  old,  $6  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 
3-1  0  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $2.50  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  WESTON.  "  MASS. 

834  Boiton  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 

DimnoJ  Dine  Chester-Yorkshire,  Chester- 
KUyytU  ny»  Berkshire  and  Chester White, 
8-10  weeks— $2.25.  4U-50  lb.  Shoats— $4  each.  Young 
Boars -S5-S6-S7.  Vaccination  35  cents.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Enp  Coin  |  Purebred  Berkshire,  Chester 
*  >3<llv  i  'White  aud  Duioe  Bred  Sows 

and  Gilts.  Also  a  few  fall  boar  pigs.  One  Duroe  boar 
of  breeding  age.  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PIGS  \\l\  SHOATS  8-week-old  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
riu.3  tliio  3mm  1  3  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 

fl  REG.  CUf  IU  C  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting. 
U  U  ROC  Oil  lilt  ton  A  Son.  MerrlBcld  N.  Y. 

j  FERRETS 

IMPORTANT  In  some  States  it  is  con- 

■  mi  will  Hill  trary  tQ  tl)e  law  t0  keep 

ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Headers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

FERRETS  SPECIAL  HUNTERS 

$2.00  Each— Pairs  S3. 50.  Also  Black  Raccoon.  Ship 

C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

P  ¥7  1J  r  ’T*  Ct  For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O  D. 

A^  A_>  AN  AN  Ah  A  ij  Instructions  witli  order. 

H.  ALMENDINGER,  ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHIO 

CrpDCTQ  White  females.  $2  00.  Two  for  S3.50  Booklet 
rEIMlLlJ  I0e.  DONALD  DAY  .  New  London,  Ohio 

I  DOGS  ] 

PUPPIES  IRISH  SETTERS 

Cocker  Spaniels,  finely  pedigreed,  reasonable. 
MEIER  PINEKN0LL  FARM  -  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS-Coon,  Opposum.  Babbit 
“  and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  ItAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS  -  Hantsey,  III. 

Pedigreed  Wh.  Bull  Terrier  Puppies  BcautTe^ReS 

low  prices.  E.  LEIDY,  Lincoln,  N.  J. 

BLACK  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups— Mostly  around 
“  h  and  8  weeks  old  and  dandies.  Males,  $jo;  females,  $5. 
Satisfaction  guarnn.  Maple  Ridge  Kcnuels,  E.  Higbgate,  Vt. 

VOUNG  ENG.  SETTER  Male— Eligible,  winner-S15. 

■  We  breed  COLLIES  of  character.  Ask  about  them. 

Otsemuso  Collies,  lies.  -  Fife  Lake,  Mich, 

COCKER  SPANIEL  FEMALE  TI  PPY— 4  months  old,  regis- 
^  tered.  Mrs.  Clyde  Ilarriniau.  II.  D-  No.  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Ped.  Cocker  Spaniels  gretia  farr,  Bristol,  vt! 

SHEEP 

Purebred  Southdown 

J .  V.  David  Storrow  Farm  Lincoln,  Mass. 
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RECENTLY,  a  great  many 
farmers  were  asked  how  they 
used  the  telephone.  Here  are 
eome  of  the  answers: 

From  Greenville ,  Illinois 
—  I  use  the  telephone  to  find 


a  market  for  my  produce  before  I  leave  home  with  it. 

From  near  Oklahoma  City  —  I  sold  on  the  highest 
hog  market  in  thirty  days  because  I  inquired  about  the 
market  before  I  shipped. 

From  Conneaut ,  Ohio  —  I  use  the  telephone  to  keep 
close  tab  on  the  spray  schedule. 

From  Yakimaf  Wash.  —  I  use  the  telephone  to  call 
the  weather  bureau  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 

F rom  Birmingham ,  Ala.  —  I  telephone  the  county 
agent  when  I’m  in  need  of  some  special  information. 

And  many  of  them  said:  We  wouldn’t  think  of  trying 
to  get  along  without  the  telephone.  It  is  useful  in  so  many 
ways  and  at  times  so  vitally  necessary. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Buy  Your 
Stoves 
iPjfrom  the 
/'Men  Who 
Make  Them 
- and  Save 


FACTORY  PRICE.? 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Pri 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CAT  A 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200 ' 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down. 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial-360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 


5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

6.  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  F ur- 
aaces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Warehouses— U  tica,  N.  Y Akron,  Ohio 


Tory 


0rytOf 

ptJCjrs 


Kalamazoo  I 
Stoves  and  I 

VI  RfMOes  Ap-  l 

Burn  coal  \  U  proved  6a  I 

Of  WOOd  and  M  M  Housekeeping  / 

save  money.  institute 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW1 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which  you 
are  interested 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Coal  andn 

Wood  Ranges  L- 1  A Tame. _ 

Heaters  □ 

e.  r-i  Address _ 

Oil  Stoves  0 
Furnaces Q 

Comb.  Gas,  ru  City . 

Coal  and 1 
Wood  Ranges 


{Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


State 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Armchair  Gardening 

Draw  now  the  blind. 

Shut  out  the  garden  scene 
Of  ground 
Ice  bound ; 

Fog  veils  the  evergreen, 

Bird  song  is  hushed, 

Only  the  east  wind  shrills 
And  creepers  quiver 
By  the  window-sills. 

Draw  up  your  chair. 

Into  its  harbor  slip; 

Take,  please, 

Your  ease 

And  get  within  your  grip 
The  New  Year's  catalogues 
Of  root  and  seed — 

The  garden  calls  you  in  its  hour  of  need. 

A  fireside  hour,  the  while  yon  sit  and 
scheme, 

Conceives  the  Summer  garden  of  your 
dream. 

— “G,”  in  Gardening  Illustrated. 


Care  of  Aluminum  Ware 

Starting  with  a  bright  new  utensil  the 
original  luster  can  be  kept  indefinitely  if 
the  utensil  is  washed  only  in  clean  mild 
suds  (strong  alkalis  dull  the  polish),  then 
scalded  and  dried  with  a  clean,  dry  towel. 
No  more,  no  less  than  good  dishwashing 
rules  for  cleaning  china  or  silver  and 
just  as  easy. 

The  problem  of  removing  dried-on  food 
or  possibly  something  burned  presents  it¬ 
self  at  times  for  any  cooking  utensil.  The 
easiest  procedure,  and  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  for  aluminum  is  to  fill  or 
partly  fill  (just  so  the  portion  to  be 
cleaned  is  covered)  the  utensil  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Place  utensil  on  the  stove  and  bring 
the  water  to  a  boil.  This  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  to  loosen  the  adhering  particles.  In 
ease  of  long  standing  or  where  food  has 
been  severely  burned  ou,  a  little  longer 
boiling  is  required.  The  utensil  may  then 
be  washed  in  the  recommended  way. 
Scouring  with  abrasive  cleaners  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary. 

Sometimes  a  dark  deposit  forms  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  utensil  after  certain 
foods  are  cooked  in  it.  This  is  simply  a 
small  mineral  deposit,  usually  an  oxide  of 
iron.  If  you  have  occasion  to  cook  some 
acid  food  in  the  same  utensil  your  pan 
will  again  be  bright  as  new.  If  you  wish 
to  remove  the  dark  deposit  at  once,  just 
fill  the  utensil  with  water  and  add  one 
teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar  for  each 
quart  of  water  used.  Bring  the  water  to 
a  boil  and  boil  until  bright.  It  requires 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  water  in  some 
localities  will  leave  a  dark  stain  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  teakettle.  This  is  a 
deposit  of  lime  and  iron — it  merely  looks 
black.  It  thickens  with  continued  use  and 
becomes  a  think  coat  of  lime.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  this  coating  is  to  wash  the 
teakettle  frequently.  Just  plunge  it  into 
nice  sudsy  dish  water  and  scrub  the  in¬ 
side  well.  If  you  have  a  teakettle  which 
has  already  taken  on  a  thick  lime  coat, 
fill  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  vinegar 
and  water  (about  half  and  half)  and  al¬ 
low  it  to  come  to  a  boil.  Then  allow  the 
teakettle  to  stand  with  the  solution  in  it 
for  several  hours,  or  better  still,  over¬ 
night.  The  deposit  is  softened  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  scraped  off.  A  wooden 
spoon  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

Certain  alkalis  act  as  solvents  of  alum¬ 
inum.  Salts  of  soda,  sal  soda  or  baking 
soda,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  (lean¬ 
ing,  are  not  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
Certain  highly  seasoned  foods,  or  foods 
with  a  high  concentration  of  mineral 
salts,  sometimes  cause  the  formation  of 
tiny  pits  or  holes.  Pitting  is  most  often 
caused  by  allowing  such  foods  to  stand 
for  several  hours  in  the  utensil,  or  by 
soaking  utensils  for  a  long  time  to  facili¬ 
tate  cleaning.  By  using  the  “easy-clean” 
methods  suggested  there  is  no  need  for 
soaking  at  all. 

There  are  on  the  market  cleansing  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  kinds.  As  far  as  aluminum 
is  concerned  they  might  all  be  classified 
under  four  heads :  The  soaps,  of  course, 
come  first,  mild,  or  only  slightly  alkaline, 
are  best.  The  stain  removers  are  for  use 
on  the  inside  surfaces.  The  scouring 
powders  and  steel  wool  pads,  some  with 
and  some  without  soap,  may  be  used  on 
inner  surfaces  of  aluminum  utensils,  but 
should  never  be  used  on  the  polished  sur¬ 
faces.  The  polishes,  creams,  liquids, 
pastes,  or  cloths  treated  with  polishing 
materials,  are  for  use  on  polished  surfaces 
and  may  be  used  to  restore  the  sheen. 


Chocolate  Coating  for 
Candy 

A  most  satisfactory  chocolate  coating 
for  candies,  fruits,  etc.,  that  hardens  in¬ 
stantly,  is  made  by  using  three  parts 
chocolate  with  one  part  paraffin  wax. 
Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water,  remove 
from  fire  hut  keep  over  hot  water  while 
blending  with  it  (lie  melted  wax,  also 
while  dipping  the  candies  into  it.  One 
part  hitter  chocolate  with  two.  parts 
sweetened  (not  milk)  chocolate  is  best, 
but  three  parts  sweetened  chocolate  will 
do.  Any  left-over  coating  chocolate  can 
be  re-heated  over  boiling  water  for  later 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Home  Care  of  Bright’s 
Disease 

There  are  certain  illnesses  which  may 
confine  a  patient  to  bed  for  many  months. 
One  of  these  is  nephritis  or  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease.  which  is  a  serious  type  of  kidney 
trouble. 

In  Bright’s  disease  there  are  some  very 
important  facts  to  be  remembered  by  the 
one  giving  the  home  care.  Two  of  them 
are  as  follows:  The  patient  must  be  kept 
at  all  time  on  the  exact  diet  prescribed 
by  the  family  physician  ;  and.  it  is  high¬ 
ly  important  that  as  much  water  as  pos¬ 
sible  leave  the  patient  through  the  skin 
in  order  to  relieve  the  work  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  kidneys.  These  points,  along  Avith 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


585 — Smart  Accesso¬ 
ries.  Pattern  includes 
all  the  articles  illus¬ 
trated.  consisting  of 
two  hats,  two  col¬ 
lars  and  gloves.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
For  requirements 
see  pattern  envelope. 
Ten  cents. 


507  —  For  Young 

Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
8.  10.  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  44 
yd.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


133  —  A  Pretfly 

Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  8%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


374  — Smart  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14. 
16.  18.  20  years,  30. 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3  Vi  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


many  others  which  the  doctor  will  em¬ 
phasize,  must  be  looked  after  by  the 
home  nurse. 

As  to  the  diet,  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  rules  to  be  adhered  to  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  live.  The  physician  will  out¬ 
line  them  and  will  give  a  list  of  the  foods 
which  may  and  may  not  be  eaten  safely, 
also  he  will  tell  the  amounts  in  which 
they  should  be  given.  The  nurse  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  list  excludes,  or  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  permitted  of  meat. 
That  is  because  protein  (and  meat  is 
mostly  made  up  of  protein)  is  A’ery  ir¬ 
ritating  to  the  kidneys.  Salt  will  he 
practically  eliminated:  even  salt-free  but¬ 
ter  will  be  ordered.  That  is  because  salt 
calls  for  a  large  amount  of  water  to  keep 
it  in  solution,  and  it  holds  water  in  the 
tissues  and  causes  the  body  to  become 
distended. 

This  distension  or  edema  is  most  often 
seen  in  the  limbs  of  a  nephritic  patient, 
and  in  the  abdomen.  Water,  or  blood 
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When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking! 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home,  it  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  bow  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Super- Speed  Amazes 
Housewives—  pays  Agents 

Houeewivce 
everywhere  Are 
astounded  by  the  4*4  r  ■ 
apeed,  efficiency  {\  jf  O 
and  economy  of  ”  ^ 

the  new  Diamond  n.u 

fcelf-Heatinfrlron. 

Hotter  than  gas 


4%  common  kerosene  [coal  oil].  Handsome,  rustproof ,  CHRO¬ 
MIUM  finieh  insures  lifelong:  service.  No  wonder  agents  like 
Feealer,  Leach  and  others  make  $15  to  $25  o  day. 

rDrr  *r  Dl  A I  Write  today  for  full  particulars,  80-day  free  trial 
intt  BKIHL  offer,  and  proof  of  big  money  opportunity, 

AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  CO.v  ©84  Iron  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 

stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Bush, 
Reed.  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  lOo  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  bow  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

2S8  Shelton  Ave,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

jill  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 


Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  , 

90 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  liigh- 
grado  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
hook  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  96  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cutieura  Soap 

Mother’s  Favorite  for  . , 
£  All  the  Family 


f  Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cutlcui*,’’  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Mass. 
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LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

sHRA,  Send  tor  Cataloa 

£  THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  W.  Y. 


r;i„„  TRIAL  OFFER.  Bolls  developed  and  S 
IvUUdK  FllIuS  print,'  25c.  ll-incb  enlargement, 8Bc. 
Young  PliotoServ  ice,  43Bertha' St.,  Albany,  N.Y . 


Patchwork  colOrfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  Silks  f  pounds  ,i.oo«  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawinut  Ave.  Boston,  Mas*. 
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serum,  collects  under  the  skin  and  makes 
it  swell  and  become  hard  and  shiny. 

This  skin  must  not  be  allowed  to  break, 
for  if  it  does  ulcers  may  form  and  these 
are  hard  to  cure.  So  the  home  nurse  will 
be  told  by  the  doctor  to  “keep  the  skin 
active,’’  that  is  to  help  it  eliminate  water 
through  perspiration.  For  this  purpose 
warm  baths  followed  by  gentle  rubs  with 
a  bath  towel  are  good.  The  patient 
should  have  two  bed  baths  a  day.  Then 
there  must  be  plenty  of  bedclothes  on  the 
bed  to  keep  the  patient  warm  and  pre¬ 
vent  chilling. 

If  the  edema  becomes  very  marked  the 
physician  may  tell  the  home  nurse  to  give 
the  patient  "hot  packs.”  These  help  a 
great  deal  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  patient’s  body  and  are  given 
as  follows : 

Selevt  five  woolen  blankets,  two  of 
which  are  rather  old  and  nearly  worn 
out.  These  two  should  be  thin,  but  have 
no  holes  in  them.  They  are  to  be  used 
wet.  Take  off  the  patient’s  nightgown 
and  remove  the  pillow  from  under  her 
head.  Wrap  her  securely  in  a  large, 
thick  blanket,  which  has  been  warmed  in 
the  oven  or  on  the  radiator.  Spread  un¬ 
der  the  patient,  turning  her  from  side  to 
side,  a  large  piece  of  table  oilcloth  or 
rubber  sheeting  over  which  you  must  lay 
another  large,  warm,  thick  blanket.  Make 
the  rubber  and  underneath  blanket  very 
nice  and  soft. 

Let  the  patient  lie  on  these  flat  on  her 
back.  Now  throw  lightly  over  her  a 
third  dry  blanket  and  remove  the  top  bed¬ 
clothes.  Be  sure  to  keep  her  very  warm 
and  the  room  free  from  all  drafts. 

Soak  the  two  old,  thin  blankets  in  a 
pail  of  boiling  -water.  Lift  them  out  with 
clothes  sticks  or  broom  handles  (you’d 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Done  Star. — This  is  one  of  the  old  patterns, 
very  effective  in  its  contrasting  colors.  This 
pattern  is  known  by  several  names:  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  Blazing  Star  or  Rising  Star.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents,  any  two  patterns  25  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

better  have  help  to  do  this),  and  put 
them  into  a  large  dry  sheet.  Let  your 
assistant  take  one  end  of  the  sheet,  you 
the  other,  and  twist  it  tighter  and  tighter 
over  the  blankets  until  you  are  able  to 
squeeze  out  quite  a  lot  of  the  very  hot 
water. 

Now  carry  the  hot,  wet  blankets  to  the 
patient’s  bed.  in  a  pail.  One  of  the 
blankets  must  be  smoothly  spread  under 
the  patient,  directly  on  top  of  the  under¬ 
neath  dry  blanket  which  covers  the  oil¬ 
cloth.  The  other  wet  blanket  must  be 
spread  over  the  patient,  underneath  the 
top  dry  blanket  but  over  the  blanket  in 
which  the  patient  was  at  first  securely 
wrapped.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  wet 
blankets  tucked  all  about  the  patient, 
nothing  between  her  bare  skin  and  them 
hut  the  one  dry  blanket  which  keeps  her 
from  being  burned. 

All  of  the  dry  blankets  and  the  rubber 
sheet  should  be  then  tucked  in  over  and 
around  the  patient  until  she  looks  like  a 
cocoon.  Now  replace  the  top  bedclothes 
and  let  the  patient  steam  for  one-half 
hour.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  physician,  be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  treatment,  what  he 
wishes  done  about,  keeping  ice  on  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  head  and  giving  her  water  to 
drink.  The  doctor  will  be  the  one  to  tell 
you  what  is  best  for  your  individual  pa¬ 
tient.  He  also  will  instruct  you  in  the 
art  of  watching  the  patient’s  pulse 
throughout  the  treatment. 

The  half  hour  over,  remove  both  wet 
blankets,  the  one  in  which  the  patient 
has  been  wrapped  and  the  oilcloth.  Leave 
her  lying  on  the  very  bottom  dry  blan¬ 
ket  and  cover  her  again  with  the  very 
top  dry  one  and  the  bedclothes.  Let  her 
rest  another  half  hour,  then  remove  these 
two  blankets,  pat  dry  with  a  soft  bath 
towel,  replace  her  nightgown  and  pillow 
and  let  her  fall  off  to  sleep. 

It  may  sound  like  a  difficult  treatment, 
but  with  someone  to  help  you  it  really 
is  not  at  all.  and  the  aid  that  is  rendered 
the  patient  more  than  pays  for  any  effort 
that  has  to  be  made. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Five  Minute  Cabbage 

Two  cups  milk,  1  Vj  quarts  shredded 
cabbage,  one  cup  cream  or  rich  milk, 
three  tablespoons  melted  butter,  salt,  pep¬ 
per.  three  tablespoons  flour.  Heat  the 
milk  and  cook  the  cabbage  in  it  for  two 
minutes.  Add  the  cup  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  the  blended  flour  and  fat,  and  the 
seasonings,  cook  rapidly  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  stir  constantly.  The  cab¬ 
bage  retains  its  crispness  and  is  delicate 
in  flavor  and  color. 


(Advertisement)  (Advertisement) 


Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


How  to  Raise  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks 


A  CHICK  just  out  of  the 
shell  is  nearly  always  free 
from  disease  and  parasites. 

When  chicks  are  kept  free 
from  disease  it  is  not  unusual 
to  raise  from  97  to  100  per 
cent  of  those  put  into  the 
brooder  house.  Of  course 
good  feed,  proper  -ventilation 
and  clean,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  are  necessary. 

There  are  three  secrets  of  keeping 
chicks  healthy :  1. — Brood  them  in 

small  lots  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  should  it  appear.  2. — Keep 
quarters  scrupulously  clean  through 
frequent  change  of  litter  and  disin¬ 
fection.  3. — Observe  regularity  in 
temperature,  ventilation  and  feeding. 
Regularity  in  feeding  develops  good 
digestion.  One  hour  of  over-heating, 
over-crowding  or  foul  air  poisoning 
may  ruin  all  the  good  work  you  have 
done  so  carefully. 

Medication 

Under  ideal  conditions  with  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  chicks,  medication  is 
not  so  necessary,  but  since  conditions 
are  seldom  ideal  and  since  disease 
germs  get  in  from  many  different 
sources  it  is  advisable,  in  fact  almost 
necessary,  to  follow  a  definite  preven¬ 
tion  program  to  keep  the  flock  healthy. 


and  bronchitis  will  get  in 
even  under  ideal  conditions. 
Much  of  this  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying  the  chicks 
regularly  with  a  solution  of 
Cam-Pho-Sal  each  evening 
after  they  have  settled  for 
the  night.  It  kills  the  germs 
before  they  cause  the  trouble, 
heals  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  and 
makes  the  air  safe  for  the  chicks. 
Cam-Pho-Sal  also  helps  feather  growth. 

Treat  Bowel  and  Respiratory  Troubles 
at  the  Same  Time 

In  young  chicks  troubles  in  the 
bowels  almost  invariably  set  up  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  lungs  also,  and  vice  versa. 
Disease  germs  may  locate  either  in  the 
lungs  or  in  the  bowels  and  be  carried 
from  one  set  of  organs  to  the  other. 
Many  recognize  and  treat  the  bowl 
trouble  but  fail  to  treat  the  respiratory 
system,  the  real  source  of  the  trouble, 
consequently  they  do  not  get  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  Therefore  be  sure  to  treat 
the  breathing  organs  with  Cam-Pho-Sal 
and  the  bowels  with  Phen-O-Sal  at  the 
same  time  if  you  want  quick  results. 

As  an  economical,  efficient,  pleasant 
and  harmless  disinfectant  and  deod¬ 
orant  for  the  brooder  house  use  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Hatchery  Spray. 


To  ward  off  disease  germs,  to  aid 
digestion  and  furnish  some  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  blood  building  elements  for  the 
chicks  use  Phen-O-Sal  in  all  drinking- 
water  right  from  the  start.  After  the 
first  ten  days  use  Phen-O-Sal  in  the 
water  two  days  a  week  until  the  birds 
are  three  to  five  months  old.  These 
regular  treatments  help  to  correct 
many  bowel  troubles  that  may  be  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  and  to 
check  infections  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  start. 

Respiratory  diseases  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  young  chicks.  A  little  cold  in 


Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the  1934  edi¬ 
tion  of  "First  Aid  to  Baby  Chicks”  at 
your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  Poultry 
Health  Service  Station  w-here  you  can 
secure  further  information  and  per¬ 
sonal  help  when  you  have  chick  trou¬ 
bles  and  where  your  needs  for  Cam- 
Pho-Sal,  Phen-O-Sal  and  Hatchery 
Spray  can  be  supplied  immediately. 

PRICES:  Cam-Pho-Sal:  250  chick  size  $l.oo, 
500  chick  size  $ 1.50 .  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets:  125 
for  $1.00;  300  for  $2.00.  Figure  one  tablet 
per  chick.  See  your  local  hatchery,  feed, 
drug,  poultry  supply  or  general  store. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
201  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


S^STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
IOO:  $38.50  per  500:  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.ClMuer.  jifiTVl  Kleinfelteriville.Pd 


Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 
of  line  quality.  Write  for 
Freecircularaml  lowestpriee. 
We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  Feb.,  March  and  April. 

Country  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER  BARRON  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  100%  live 
delivery  P.  P.  Write  for  circular  giving  my  special 
Breeding  of  my  Barron  Strain. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Barron  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  S,r«. I  T 

$7:  W.  Giants  $11;  V/.  Leghorns  &  Asstd.  Chicks  $6. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McClure,  pa.  | 


JUNIATA 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM'S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb.,  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
and  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  A  U  I  V 

LEGHORN  U  11  I  A 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100)5  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  "Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  3  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MCALISTERVILLE 
POULTRY  FARM 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  prices  and  FREE  circular. 

MeALISTERVILlE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  two,  three 
and  four-year-old  breeders.  Send  for  our  free  circular 
containing  pictures  of  thousands  of  our  Leghorns. 
ME.AD0WBR00K  PLTRY  FARM,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Electric  Hatched  Rd-,&ReVds.  $7°.ckSHe^y  Mixan$6.’ 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


KERR 


CHICK 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

(/re  writing  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19  ) 


Outstanding  vigor.  They  live,  thrive, 
grow.  Mature  early.  Full  feathered.  They 
are  strong  layers,  because  bred  to  lay.  26 
years  of  careful  breeding  behind  them.  Lay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  ancestors  proved  by  official 
egg-laying  contests.  Ask  us  for  notable  rec¬ 
ords  at  many  contests  this  past  year.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  profit  chicks  from  this 
ancestry.  You’ll  not  be  disappointed.  All  our 
breeders  individually  handled,  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  the  well-known  “slow”  tube 
method.  Consider  these  all-important  facts 
before  ordering.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book, 
prices  and  particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  ,«!^own™ 
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Give  your 
the  Right 


WITH  THIS 


^ I 

lift  (A \jPkrXi  'i'f'qj 


D, 


rON’T  gamble  with  a  feed  that  you  'N 
are  not  sure  about.  Start  your 
chicks  off  this  year  with  Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration — the  feed 
that  has  stood  the  test  for  5  years  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  successful  poultry  rations  ever 
placed  on  the  market. 

Easy  to  Feed 

Beacon  "Starter”  is  easy  to  feed  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  all  the  food  elements 
chicks  need  to  develop  into  rugged, 
big-framed  birds.  All  guesswork  as  to 
what  to  feed  and  in  what  proportion  is 
now  eliminated.  Fresh  water  is  all  the 
chicks  need  in  addition  to  this  feed  for 
the  first  6  weeks.  After  that  grains 
should  be  added. 

Reduces  Mortality 

With  this  simple  feeding  plan  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Eastern  Poultrymen  are  not  only 
reducing  chick  mortality,  but  they  are 
getting  faster  growth  and  better  feather¬ 
ing.  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration 
will  give  your  chicks  the  right  start 
whether  they  are  raised  for  broilers, 
breeding  stock  or  egg  production.  See 
the  Beacon  dealer  near  you  or  write  us 
for  further  details.  The  Beacon  Milling 
Company,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  New  York. 

BEACON 

Complete 

STARTING  RATION  / 


Only 
5  lbs. 

of  this 
Feed 
Produces 
a  2  lb. 
Bird  / 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


_cOmplET6 

starting 
RATION 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Booh 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEGLErs  Breeding  Farris  &  Hatchery 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 


Sehwegler’s  'Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


20th(fNTURy  Baby  (hicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  All  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHJCXS!  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  for  catalog  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Bo,  40  HEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


•State -Ju  pervi^ed 


JUNIAT.A  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  poultry  farm.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  p5.“6S1: 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain,  first-auality  chicks  from  parent  stock 
270  to  337  eggs  per  bird.  20  years’  hatching  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Free  catalog  and  prices.  Woolf  Poultry  Farm  «. 
Hatchery.  Earl  Woolf.  Owner,  Box  216,  Milford,  N.  J. 

'TV*  T/T?  MATtrU  500,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 
1  /\KL  IN v/  1  I  Vi  II  is— March  and  April — Prepaid* 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . S70.00— 1000 

S.  Cl.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility  .  60.00—1000 

S.  0.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Grade  A .  80.00—1000 

S  C  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Utility  ..  ..  70.00—1000 

Asst’d  or  H.  Mixed,  S60— looo.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100*  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

supIertested  chicks 

Leghorns.  Whites,  Buff.  Brown . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  White  Rocks .  8.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans .  9.00 

Minorcas,  White  or  Black . 11.00 

Jersev  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 

LA  1C  EV I  EW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 

Cm  a  m  n  ajr  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H. 

EE  m  Bjr  Ufa  9  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  S7.00— 
100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6  OO.  Quality  and  Prepaid  arrival 
guaranteed.  References  and  Catalog  free. 

It OCIIS  POULTRY  FARM,  (Formerly  Peola  Poul¬ 
try  Yards)  ltox  1,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  TOM  BARRON'  WHITT?  LEGHORNS 
S.  C,  TANOREB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Let  us  send 
you  one  of  our  circulars  with  attractive  prices  &  terms. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHICKS  from  Blood-ttested  Breeders.  We  breed  and 
hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/III  Breeders  Culled  Blood-Tested 
and  Banded  By  State  Officials 

New  Jersey  Certified  White  Leghorns;  also 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyan* 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  priced 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

Wo  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey 
State-Supervised  Chicks. 

Breeder’s  Quality  at  Hatchery  Prices. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  |^TON,Ierj! 


Accredited 


Cash  in  your  1934  profit  opportunities  with  Empire 
Bloodtestcd  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Choice  of  popular 
breeds  in  our  regular  egg-production  matings.  Also 
turkeys.  Special  “AA”  mating  Leghorns  and  White 
Rocks.  Flocks  in  splendid  condition— better  males — 
rigidly  culled.  Chick  Josses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  cost.  Send  for  attractive  1934  prices. 
Write  today. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


STRICKLER’S  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blood-tested.  Bred  for  high  egg  production 
and  size.  (Hens  w  eigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.) 


Q 


$10  per  100;  $90  per  1000 

Only  3000  chicks  per  week;  but  quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

Box  R 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


LEONARD  STRICKLER 


Peeufau-  CftickA-  Q&jD 


Let  Peerless  Chicks  Produce 
Your  1934  Profits 

Ohio  Accredited  and  bloodtestcd  chicks  from  Peerless 
flocks  that,  have  shown  such  good  results  in  previous 
years — strengthened  by  careful  culling  and  the  addition 
of  splendid  males— bred  for  egg  production.  Tins  stock 
will  produce  lots  of  eggs  for  you.  Chick  losses  during 
first  14  days  replaced  at  half  original  cost,  bend  for 
low  1934  prices.  Write  us  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


FOR  OUR 

_  _  _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  Vvnite, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  N .  H.  Beds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  lotn 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  HATCHER? 


BOX  R 


PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg*  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Fartningdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.  Y.  Report  for  January  13. 

Success  in  brooding  chicks  depends  on 
many  factors  which  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  sufficient  heat  during  the  early 
brooding  period.  Proper  temperature  pro¬ 
tects  uniform  growth  :  any  failure  in  heat 
supply  causes  crowding  and  is  reflected 
in  stunted,  unthrifty  chicks  and  in  in¬ 
creased  mortality. 

When  chicks  are  brooded  on  the  floor 
with  colony  brooder  stoves,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  at  least  95  degrees  one  inch  above 
the  floor  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  is  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  first  week.  Floor 
drafts  should  be  prevented  by  making 
the  walls  of  the  house  tight,  or  by  using 
a  guard  of  heavy  roofing  paper  or  simi¬ 
lar  material  about  two  feet  outside  the 
hover  rim.  The  beginner  should  check 
temperatures  with  a  thermometer,  but 
should  remember  that  active  and  happy  | 
chicks  are  the  best  evidence  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  right. 

Not  over  300  chicks  should  be  brooded 
with  a  small  coal-burning  stove  (42-inch 
hover)  unless  the  operator  has  had  a  lot 
of  experience,  and  for  best  results.  When 
the  aim  is  to  produce  sturdy  pullets  this 
number  may  well  be  cut  to  250  chicks 
per  unit.  When  a  larger  number  is 
brooded,  temperature  during  the  first 
week  should  be  kept  at  100  degrees,  thus 
enlarging  the  area  of  favorable  heat 
around  the  stove.  Teach  the  chicks 
where  to  go  for  warmth  by  confining 
them  for  two  or  three  nights  within  a 
circle  of  wire  or  sheet  metal  about  two 
feet  outside  the  hover.  They  will  choose 
the  zone  of  heat  they  prefer,  but  do  not 
in  any  case  drive  them  againt  the  guard 
by  excessive  heat,  for  overheating  has 
quite  as  bad  results  as  chilling.  After 
removing  the  guard,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  look  in  on  the  chicks  each  night  at 
dusk,  and  be  sure  that  no  stragglers  are 
lost  away  from  the  stove.  Hover  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  reduced  about  five  de¬ 
grees  a  week  until  chicks  no  longer  need 
heat. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  entire 
pen  warm.  A  wide  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  ample  heat  near  the  stove,  en¬ 
courages  exercise  and  benefits  the  chicks. 
Open  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
admit  direct  sunlight  and  improve  venti¬ 
lation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air 
fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  eat  more,  feather  better,  develop 
more  uniformity,  and  may  he  weaned 
from  the  heat  with  less  trouble. 

Light  roosts  with  inch  mesh  wire  un¬ 
derneath,  should  be  installed  close  to  the 
floor  near  the  stove,  when  chicks  are 
about  three  weeks  old.  Once  chicks  learn 
to  roost,  much  worry  and  trouble  from 
crowding  at  night  is  avoided.  —  Locke 
.Tames,  Instructor,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  15th  week  of  the  15th  New 
York  State  egg-laying  contest,  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  3.18  eggs  per  bird  or 
at  the  rate  <>g  45.9  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  2.9  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
per  bird  to  date  is  52. 

High  Pens  for  the  15th  Week. — W.  L., 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  53  points,  51 
eggs;  R.  I.  It.,  Greenway  Farm,  51 
points,  50  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  49  points,  48  eggs;  R.  I.  It..  Red- 
bird  Farm,  49  points,  46  eggs ;  _  W.  L., 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  49  points,  46 
eggs;  W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  48 
points,  48  eggs;  W.  L.,  Gedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  48  points,  48.  eggs.  . 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  various  classes. 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  723  points,  746  eggs;  Miller  Poul- 
:  try  Farm,  686  points,  697  eggs.;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  684  points,  726  eggs ; 
Gedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  677  points,  706 
eggs;  Gedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  661 
points,  673  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
656  points,  658  eggs;  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  598  points,  630  eggs ;  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  598  points,  611  eggs. 

*  R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm.  620  points, 
689  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  591  points,  576 
eggs;  Wegatepa  Farms,  590  points,  576 
eggs ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  590  points,  597 
eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R-  C.  B. 
Wallace,  691  points,  781  eggs;  R.  G.  E. 
Wallace,  455  points,  496  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-a-Way 
Farm.  600  points,  638  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  570  points,  575  eggs. 

The  following  arc  the  wholesale  prices 
of  eggs  in  New  York  Gity,  January  13. 
The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above 
these  prices:  White,  251/£«c ;  brown, 
2614c;  medium,  211/2C. 


Enlarged  Livers 

My  chickens  have  enlarged  livers  with 
white  spots  on  them.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  s- 

Enlarged  livers,  more  or  less  covered 
by  light  colored  spots,  are  likely  to  be 
caused  by  tuberculosis  of  that  organ.  If 
this  is  the  trouble,  you  will  find  small, 
hard  nodules  along  the  intestines  also. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  in  fowls,  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  gradually  wasting  away  and 
(lying  in  an  emaciated  condition.  Such 
fowls  should,  of  course,  he  removed  from 
the  flock  and  so  disposed  of  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  eating  the  carcasses. 

M.  D,  I). 


Chick  loss  each  year  can 
easily  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  on  the 
entire  flock.  A  Buckeye 
Brooder  will  serve  you  for  years 
and  save  your  chicks  and  your 
dollars. 

LOWER  PRICES! 

For  nearly  20  years  Buckeye  coal- 
burning  brooders  have  been  the 
acknowledged  leaders.  The  oversize 
stove  with  double  draft-control  burns 
hard  or  soft  coal,  furnishes  steady, 
even  temperature,  and  does  it  for  less. 
And  you  can  now  buy  a  Buckeye  at  a 
lower  price  than  you  ever  even 
dreamed  of. 

Buckeye  builds  oil  and  gas  brooders, 
also  incubators  in  egg-capacities  of 
75  and  up.  A  postcard  will  bring  you 
complete  information  about  all  of 
them  without  obligation  to  you. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 
2319-C  E.  67th  St.  Cleveland.O. 
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[will  tell  you  how  to  increase  the  price  V/OflTIS 
j  of  eggs  10  cents  per  dozen,  and  create  ' 

a  demand  that  cannot  be  supplied  in  ten 
years  to  come,  will  be  mailed  FREE 

One  customer  had  450  White  Wyan- 
dottes  down  sick,  was  ordered  to  kill, 
but  did  not  care  to  do  this,  took  a  chancej 
on  A-B-Five,  today  is  getting 


607-  Egg  Production 

!  Another  one  purchased  a  small  bottle, 
[one  week  later  ordered  half  gallon. A-B- 
Five  most  wonderful  discovery  known  to 
poultry  science,  treats  coccidiosis  and 
paralysis,  destroys  lice,  mite*  and  worms 
Can  be  used  in  grain,  mash  or  water. 

A.  C.  SINE,  Poultry  Specialist 


jDept.R.  N.  IS 


OUAKERTOWN  PA  umm.  »e. jtt  n* 


Genuine  Calif.  Redwood 
outer  walls  1  in.  thick.  In¬ 
ner  wails  of  Insuiite— top 
and  bottom  plywood;  double 
glas3  in  door;  roomy  nursery: 
copper  tanks,  hot  water  heat. 
Money-Back  Guarantee  Sell  regulating.  Complete  with 
turning  tray  and  fixtures.  Order  from  this  ad  Catalog  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies  FREE.  I 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CD.,  80X  42  RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GRADES  AND  CANDLES 


Patented 


in  one  operation.  Accurate, 
double  scale.  Automatical¬ 
ly  lights  when  candling. 
Money  back  guarantee 
with  every  machine. 
fi/xPOULTRYMEN’S 

CiRADENCANDLER” 
Postpaid  with  6- 
ft.  cord,  plug, 
standard  24  oz. 
weight  and  in¬ 
structions  $4.55. 

Gradencandle  Mfg.  Co.. 
Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass 


all  germs,  mites,  Coecidiosis 
cysts,  worm  eggs.  etc.,  with  super¬ 
heat  (2,000°F. ) .  The  AERO  I L 
method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-H. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO..  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N,  J. 


BROODER  $496 

For  $4.06,  including  heater,  you  " 
can  build  the  simplest,  most 
satisfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever  made.  Wind- 
proof,  fire-proof,  rat-proof,  fool-proof.  Can  be 
built  by  anyone  in  an  hour  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  build¬ 
ing  easy  to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM.  Rout©  264 -B,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  I&alsers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept  .56.  Mount  Morris,  III . 


TANCRED  STRAIN  TT  T  "V" 

WHITE  LEGHORN  J_jL  JB. 

From  Direct  Tancred  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

I00?S  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


AMIG  HANSON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

I  specialize  in  the  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 

S  f.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S.  Large  Type.  $70  per  1000 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  circular. 

$6.00  per1  100  —  $60.00  per  1,000 
C.  M.  Sheilenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  one  of  thn 
oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R,  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept,  R,  Greencastle,  Pa- 
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Irritated  Skin  of  Cows 

My  cows  have  an  itching.  They  rub 
and  lick  themselves.  Now  there  has 
come  a  sore  on  one  of  their  legs  which  is 
about  healed.  What  can  I  do  to  help  it? 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  f. 

When  cows  show  irritation  of  the  skin 
which  causes  them  to  rub  on  available 
objects  and  also  to  lick  and  bite  their 
skin  it  may  be  taken  as  probably  that 
lice  are  the  cause.  Where  chickens  have 
been  allowed  to  frequent  the  cow  stable, 
their  lice  and  mites  may  have  got  onto 
the  skin  where  they  cause  some  irritation. 
Poultry  vermin  are  less  troublesome  on 
cattle,  than  on  the  horse,  to  which  they 
are  an  intolerable  nuisance.  In  them, 
white  spots  are  left  on  the  skin  where 
little  patches  of  hair  have  dropped  out. 
These  occur  chiefly  about  the  face  and 
neck. 

In  cattle  a  careful  search  may  discover 
the  vermin,  but  in  them  one  usually  finds 
biting  and  sucking  lice  of  the  ox  tribe 
accounting  for  the  irritation.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  such  lice  are  causing  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  your  cows.  If  you  find  them  pres¬ 
ent  dust  the  infested  parts  of  the  skin 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
powdered  sabadilla  seeds,  tobacco  snuff 
and  flowers  of  sulphur ;  then  blanket  the 
animal  and  a  few  hours  later  give  the 
coat  and  skin  a  thorough  grooming  pref¬ 
erably  out  of  doors.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  when  seen  to  be  needed.  Freshly 
powdered  pyrethrum  is  also  effective, 
when  used  in  the  same  way. 

Where  calves  are  infested  it  may  suffice 
to  groom  them  thoroughly  with  a  hard 
brush  dipped  into  raw  linseed  oil,  but 
such  treatment  tends  to  foul  the  skin. 
When  sabadilla  powder  is  to  be  used  the 
operator  should  cover  his  mouth  and  nose 
with  doubled  cheesecloth,  as  the  powder, 
when  inhaled,  causes  severe  irritation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
bronchial  tubes. 

When  lice  are  found  to  be  infesting 
cattle  the  stable  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  then  whitewashed,  after  re¬ 
moving  all  loose  trash.  The  blankets  used 
on  the  cows  should  also  be  freed  of  nits 
and  lice  by  boiling.  For  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  purposes  use  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  one  13-ounce  can  of  concentrated 
lye  in  each  15  gallons.  This  solution  is 
especially  useful  in  such  cases,  as  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  nits  or  eggs  of  the  vermin  as 
well  as  killing  adult  lice. 

When  every  part  of  the  stable  has 
been  scrubbed  clean  with  the  lye  solution, 
including  the  floors,  apply  freshly  made 
limewash  with  a  spray  pump  and  special 
nozzel,  or  use  a  large  whitewash  brush, 
if  a  suitable  pump  is  not  available.  For 
use  in  a  horse  stable  give  limewash  a 
neutral  tint  by  adding  a  little  lamp  black 
or  yellow  ochre.  Pure  white  dazzles  a 
horse’s  eyes  by  reflecting  sunlight,  and 
that  is  injurious.  Banish  poultry  from 
the  cow  stable,  horse  stable  and  calf 
stable. 

When  spots  form  on  the  irrtated  skin 
and  becomes  covered  with  thick  pearl- 
covered  scabs,  ringworm  is  the  cause,  and 
it  is  quite  common  in  housed  cattle  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season.  It  is  especially 
common  in  calves,  in  which  the  spots 
often  form  around  the  eyes,  and  then 
spread  to  the  face,  neck  and  perhaps  the 
body.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  vege¬ 
table  parasite  that  lives  on  damp  walls 
and  woodwork,  indoors  and  outside.  It 
is  also  communicable  to  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  man. 

Wear  old  gloves  when  treating  a  case, 
then  thoroughly  wash  the  hands.  One 
often  sees  ringworm  spots  on  the  faces 
of  farm  children  who  have  been  climbing 
on  the  partitions  of  calf  pens  and  on 
fences,  gates,  etc.,  where  cattle  have 
been.  Isolate  affected  cattle.  Treat 
wots  around  the  eyes  by  wetting  several 
times  daily  with  **B-K”  solution.  Soften 
the  scabs  on  other  spots  by  applying  oil 
daily ;  then  scrub  them  off  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood  and  rub  strong  iodine  ointment 
upon  and  around  each  spot,  or  paint  these 
Parts  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Do  so  twice 
daily  for  five  days  or  so;  then  apply  the 
iodine  preparation  when  seen  to  be  nec¬ 
essary.  In  addition  to  cleansing,  disin¬ 
fecting  and  whitewashing  the  stable,  it 
"'ill  also  be  necessary  to  have  it  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Ringworm  and 
lice  always  are  likely  to  give  most  trou¬ 
ble  in  a  hot,  damp,  dark,  poorly  venti¬ 
lated  stable  that  is  not  kept  clean. 

A.  S. A. 


Buckwheat  for  Sheep 

Is  buckwheat  a  fit  feed  for  breeding 
ewes?  Some  tell  me  it  will  cause  ewes  to 
lose  their  lambs.  I  am  feeding  it  and 
they  seem  to  do  all  right  so  far  but  I 
have  never  tried  it  before  so  don't  want 
to  take  any  risk  if  it  is  not  good  for 
them.  g.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  contains  about  64  lbs.  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  in  each  100 
lbs.  of  grain,  while  barley  contains  about 
SO  lbs.,  and  corn  about  85  lbs.  in  a 
similar  weight  of  100  lbs.  of  grain.  There¬ 
fore  to  be  comparable  in  economy  of  feed¬ 
ing  value  buckwheat  would  have  to  sell 
for  20  per  cent  less  per  ton  than  barley 
and  about  25  per  cent  less  per  ton  than 
corn.  As  it  is  usually  higher  in  price,  its 
high  cost  of  feeding  return  is  apparent. 

No  doubt  the  point  in  its  favor  in 
your  case  is  one  of  availability.  In  the 
instances  where  I  have  observed  its  be¬ 
ing  fed,  particularly  in  rather  large 
amounts  for  several  weeks’  duration  it 
has  frequently  resulted  in  skin  irrita¬ 
tions  of  more  or  less  severity,  and  ap- 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  1,  1933-Feb.  9,  1934.  —  Winter 
Short  Course,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  1. — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Building,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  3. — Mutual  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  Show ;  poultry, 
pigeons,  bantams,  rabbits,  cavies;  Motor 
Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  J.  J. 
Bedel,  Secretary,  59  Park  St.,  Milvale, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-4.  —  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Conference  Farm  and  Home  Exposition, 
Cranston  St.  Armory,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-tveeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  1-3.— Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 


Happy  Trio  on  Farm  of  O.  D.  Cooley,  of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y, 


parently  intensity  of  itching.  If  you 
have  silage  or  roots  and  hay  available  I 
would  recommend  their  use.  Keep  a 
mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts  salt  and 
steam  bonemeal  before  the  ewes  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to  keeping  it  before 
the  ewes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
.this  mineral  mixture  over  the  silage  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  for  each  10  head  of 
ewes  daily.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
heavy  silage  feeding  is  used,  or  if  the 
hay  available  is  of  pooor  quality.  Unless 
the  ration  were  otherwise  deficient  buck¬ 
wheat  would  probably  not  cause  abor¬ 
tion.  r.  w.  D. 


Experience  With  Ewes 

Lambing  time  will  soon  be  on  in  many 
sections  and  we  find  that  proper  feeding 
and  care  make  profit  or  loss  from  the 
early  Spring  lamb  crop.  We  commence 
grain  feeding  about  three  or  four  weeks 
before  lambing.  About  one-half  pound 
of  grain  daily  with  an  ample  supply  of 
good  roughage  (at  least  half  of  which  is 
a  legume  hay)  is  fed  until  lambing. 
Then  we  gradually  increase  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  a  pound  daily. 

Silage  is  an  excellent  succulent  feed 
for  sheep.  We  feed  about  two  pounds 
daily  to  each  bred  ewe ;  never  more  than 
three  pounds.  More  may  be  fed  after 
lambing.  In  peanut-growing  sections, 
where  the  nuts  are  picked  with  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  vines  are  somewhat  cut  up, 
which  we  find  makes  fine  feed  for  sheep. 
There  are  a  good  many  saps  or  half- 
matured  nuts  mixed  in  with  the  vines 
which  are  a  great  help  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  Peanuts  make  a  fine  grain  ration 
when  fed  in  moderation.  We  feed  the 
vines  night  and  morning  and  a  little 
shelled  corn  at  noon. 

We  provide  warm  shelter,  plenty  of 
water  and  salt,  and  make  sure  that  the 
ewes  get  enough  exercise,  all  of  which  are 
important  factors.  \v.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


sociation,  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  December  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.23:  Class  2A.  $1.55;  Class  2B, 
$1.75:  Class  2C.  $1.15:  Class  2D.  70c:  Class  2E, 
70c:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  for  these 
six  classes. 

Class  4A,  65c,  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

Class  IB,  GSU'C.  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  20(4e:  extra.  92  score, 
19it>e:  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  19  to  lOHc:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  21%c;  firsts,  2014c;  centralized, 

1914  c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2614c;  hennery,  exchange  specials, 
24(40;  standards.  23 '4 c :  browns,  special.  26 !4 e ; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  24%e;  standards, 
26  lie. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  28c:  fair  to  good.  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  17c:  ducks,  16c;  turkeys,  17  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  iy2  lbs.  each  up.  The  Quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15c:  broilers.  23c:  roosters.  Sc:  ducks, 
14c:  geese.  18c;  squabs,  pair,  30c  to  $1.20:  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  14c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  40  to  50c. 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  5  to  14c;  cabbage,  ton, 
$45  to  $50;  carrots,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25:  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl..  $6  to  $10:  kale,  bbl..  $1.25:  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $2.25;  watercress, 
100  belis.,  $1  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.,  60c  to  $2:  bbls..  $2.75  to  $6: 
cranberries,  En..  14 -bbl.  box,  $1  to  $2.25:  kura- 
qnats,  Fla.,  crate.  6  to  9c:  pears.  $1:  En.,  bu. 
bskt.,  30c  to  $1;  strawberries,  open  crates,  pt., 
11  to  14c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $15;  calves,  $10 
to  $12. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.60  to  $5;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.60:  cows, 
$2  to  $3.25:  calves.  $5  to  $8.50;  sheep,  $4; 
lambs,  $S.50  to  $9.50;  hogs.  $4.15. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $19;  No.  2.  $18;  No.  3.  $15  to  $16: 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $17:  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $22. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.0014;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.06% :  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  65% c;  oats,  49%c; 
rye,  74c;  barley,  7S%c. 

FEED 

Bran,  $24:  middlings,  $24  to  $30:  red-dog,  $31; 
hominv.  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $28. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  28c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Always  the  same  clean,  whole¬ 
some  feed  .  .  .  safest  and  most 
healthful  for  your  cows  . . .  and  by 
far  the  most  profitable  for  you. 


“Larro  always  keeps  our 
cows  up  in  good  flesh,”  says 
Thomas  Corrazzini. 


A  few  of  the  Larro-fed  Guernseys 
and  Rolsteins  at  Ashamomaque 
Dairy,  Greenport ,  L.  I.,  owned  by 
Corrazzini  &  Picard. 


Cow  Age 
No.  132  16  yrs. 
No.  69  13  yrs. 
No.  155  17  yrs. 

Like 


Lbs. 

Fat 

485.08 

547.45 

562.8 

other 


How  long  can  a  cow  be  kept 
milking  profitably?  Here  are 
the  figures  on  three  Larro-fed 
Ilolsteins  at  Larro  Research 
Farm. 

Latest 

Yearly  Record 
Lbs. 

Milk 
14,710.3 
16.091.6 
17,289.1 

thousands  of 
Larro-fed  cows  these  sturdy 
milkers  keep  right  on  going, 
year  after  year,  producing 
healthy,  husky  calves  and 
showing  a  substantial  profit. 

These  cows  were  only  fair 
milkers  when  Larro  Research 
Farm  bought  them.  Good 
care  and  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
revealed  their  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity — made  the  most  of 
their  natural  milk-produc¬ 
ing  ability.  You  can  do  the 
same  with  your  cows.  Put 
them  on  Larro  now.  Also 
write  today  for  the  new  Larro 
booklet  ‘‘Feeding  Tips.” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Clips  Cows,  Horses,  Mules 


Clip -cows  for  more  milk,  clean  milk,  better 
milk.  Clipped  horses  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better.  Cleaned  in  half  the  time.  This  E 
excellent,  completely  self-contained  electric 
clipper  has  powerful  motor  inside  the  handle. 
Clips  fast.  Easy  to  use.  Ball-bearing.  Com¬ 
plete  with  20  ft.  rubber  covered  cord  and 
unbreakable  socket  plug.  At  your  dealers  or 
send  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrivaL  Send  for 
free  complete  Stewart  catalog  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  ^ 
5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

44  Years  making  quality  products. 


Taite  advantage  of  this  amazingly  low 
price  NOW— before  prices  go  up.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  car  battery  (6  volt);  farm  light¬ 
ing  plant  (32  volt)  or  high-line  (110  or  220 
volt).  Powerful,  air-cooled  motor — dust  sealed. 
Unbreakable.  No  shafts  or  stands. 

.  CLIPS  200  COWS  MONTHLY  On  Keystone  Farms. 
Used  exclusively  by  leading  dairy  farms  everywhere. 

FREE  OFFER— An  extra  set  of  blades  FREE  (for  limited  time 
only).  Order  from  your  dealer  or  send  $1— pay  postman  balance. 
10  Days  Trial— money-back  guarantee.  Specify  Voltage  Wanted 


ANOIS  CLIPPER  CO.,  Dept.  102.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milker. 
Write  for  complete  details. 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  C0.^ 

ONEIDA.  N.Y. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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POULTRY  Vro/ils 


POULTRYMEN  realize  that  the 
very  foundation  of  poultry  profits 
is  to  develop  faster  growing,  bet¬ 
ter  feathered,  stronger  bodied 
chicks.  B-B  Vitamized  Complete 
Starter  Ration  is  the  most  effici¬ 
ent,  convenient  and  economical 
feed  ever  offered  for  chicks.  At 
reduced  feed  cost,  you  can  now 
give  your  chicks  a  complete  ra¬ 
tion,  each  tiny  mouthful  contain¬ 
ing  all  required  ingredients  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  proportions. 

Each  ingredient  contained  in 
B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter 
Ration  has  been  carefully  selected 
for  its  protein  quality,  vitamin 

BULL  BRAND 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


strength  and  variety,  mineral 
balance  and  palatability.  Nothing 
vital  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  a  chick  has  been  overlooked. 

While  not  high  in  price,  we  are 
so  confident  that  B-B  Vitamized 
Complete  Starter  Ration  will  pro¬ 
mote  better  health  and  growth 
among  your  chicks  that  we  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  produce  heavier,  stur¬ 
dier  chicks  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
or  money  refunded.  In  the  full  line 
of  B-B  feeds  for  chicks  and  grow¬ 
ing  birds  there  is  a  feed  that  will 
exactly  fit  in  with  the  individual 
needs  of  every  poultryman. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.  Buffalo, N.  Y. 

VITAMIIBD 

COMPLETE 

STARTER 

RATION 


AIJHfIJw 


POULTRY 

N 


ALL  BREEDERS  closely  culled 
and  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Agglutination  test  used.  Heavy 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  and 
Silver  Laced  Wyaridottes,  Baby  Pullets, 
3  and  10  weeks  old' Pullets.  Also  Ducklings 
and  Turkey  Poults.  Send  for  1934  low  prices. 


R.  O.  P.  English  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Really  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All 
sired  by  R.  O.  P.  Certified  or  Individual 
Pedigreed  Males;  all  breeding  under  Ohio  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance.  B.W.D.  tested.  Catalog. 

QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 
Route  1  D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

BREEDERS  OF  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.O.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  GRADE  B . $60.00 

SPECIAL  MATING.  GRADE  A . $80.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlistorville,  Pa. 


niTAI  ITV  ruirire  A  A  Grade  IV.  Leghorns  from 
yUALH  I  LllILIV.iJ  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying 
flocks,  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  Be.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  7c.  Heavy  Mixed,  Sc. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


- BIG - 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested — tube  agglutination  method) 
CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
BRED  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION.  LARGE  EGGS  and 
LARGE  BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  ballyhoo — simply 
straight  facts — facts  of  value — honest  value  for  every 
cent  you  invest  in  “EARLE'S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once 
for  low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER  R.  F.  D.  3  Myerstown,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tancred  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN  LEG H ORNS.  .$60.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $65.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $60.00  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.O.  Free  cir. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will1  he  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that -they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  FGr  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Egg  Market  Situation 

Poultry  and  eggs,  still  make  the  best 
price  showing  of  any  standard  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  when  compared  with  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  There  were  several  bad 
breaks  in  the  market  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  Eggs  are  low  now  for  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  general  range  of  farm  prices 
has  been  above  the  pre-war  level  most  of 
the  time,  while  other  products  have  been 
worth  only  one-half  to  four-fifths  the 
prices  reported  for  the  years  1909  to 
1914. 

The  position  of  poultr.vmen  may  be 
considered,  to  some  extent,  better  than 
in  the  times  before  the  war,  because 
grain,  even  since  the  rise  of  the  past 
year  is  still  selling  at  only  three-fourths 
of  the  pre-war  prices.  The  main  offset 
to  the  good  features  of  the  poultrymen’s 
present  position  is  the  greater  expense 
necessary  for  miscellaneous  business  and 
living  cost  now,  because  so  many  items 
have  not  declined  so  far  as  the  prices  of 
farm  products.  While  conditions  in  the 
poultry  business  are  not  so  good  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  when  poultry  and  eggs 
were  higher  and  feeds  not  so  high  as  now, 
the  position  may  still  be  called  fairly 
good  from  the  long-time  point  of  view. 
The  general  result  of  these  mixed  condi¬ 
tions  is  that  it  seems  hard  to  find  large 
poultry  farmers  to  admit  or  claim  to  be 
making  anything  more  than  expenses  and 
sometimes  they  say  it  has  been  hard  for 
them  to  keep  in  business.  Some  sold  out 
in  disgust  during  the  spells  of  extreme 
low  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs.  The 
producers  who  have  best  weathered  the 
shifting  market  conditions  are  often  those 
who  are  selling  the  produce  for  cash  to 
consumers  or  to  liigli-class  retailers,  or 
those  who  have  been  able  to  find  a  good 
market  demand  for  their  breeding  stock. 

Farmers  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  region 
of  good  consuming  markets  for  poultry 
products,  were  reported  averaging  over 
30c  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  December  and 
January,  compared  with  15  to  20c  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
chickens  and  turkeys  sold  at  double  the 
prices  quoted  iu  the  Middle  West.  Their 
corn  and  wheat  cost  them  twice  as  much 
per  bushel  but.  even  then,  their  net  was 
greater  than  that  of  western  farmers,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  did  their  own  mar¬ 
keting  and  received  most  of  whatever  the 
consumers  paid. 

Produce  markets  are  encouraging.  The 
producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
throughout  the  country,  seem  to  be  better 
satisfied  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Iu 
most  sections  there  have  been  some  crops 
that  gave  a  fair  yield,  and  sold  at  fair 
prices  as  compared  with  the  levels  of  the 
year  before.  The  upward  swing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  especially  en¬ 
couraging,  not  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  produce  was  selling  higher,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  season  before  it  seemed  that 
no  crop  scarcity  or  shortage  could  put 
the  markets  up,  because  the  people  were 
not  buying  as  usual,  and  bought  still 
less,  if  anything  was  scarce.  But,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage  and  apples  were  going  up  vigor¬ 
ously  in  response  to  the  light  supply  in 
the  markets  and,  best  of  all,  prices  kept 
up  for  some  time  when  shipments  be¬ 
gan  to  increase  again.  It  was  not  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  month  that  prices 
were  settling  back,  to  some  extent. 

Apples  continue  to  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  the  home  markets,  and 
they  have  been  selling  higher  in  Europe 
this  month.  Yorks  from  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  brought  up  to 
$7  a  barrel  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and 
best  lots  sold  above  $8  at  one  time.  Most 
of  the  apples  sold  seem  to  be  from  south¬ 
ern  and  western  producing  sections,  but 
eastern  apples,  when  offered,  brought 
good  prices.  The  domestic  price  of  ap¬ 
ples  also  has  been  strengthening  quite 
steadily  since  harvest  time,  and  good 
Greenings  were  quoted  lately  in  New 
York  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  even  the 
average  price  of  Baldwins  advanced  in 
eastern  markets. 

Strawberries  from  Florida  have  been 
selling  low  enough  in  the  North  this  Win¬ 
ter  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  more 
families  than  usual  this  time  of  year. 
They  have  been  selling  wholesale  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  at  10  to  13c  a  pint,  and 
from  15  to  18c  in  the  North.  Straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  quickly  began,  to  appear 
in  city  restaurants,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  good  quality  and  abundance  of 
strawberries  will  lessen  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  tree  fruit.  Considerable 
land  suitable  for  strawberries  has  been 
opened  for  cultivation  in  Southern  and 
Central  Florida  by  drainage  of  wet  land. 

G.  B.  F. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. — C.  H.  Stains,  Auc- 
ii  Master.  High  and  low  prices  Jan- 
■y  16:  N.  J.  fancy  23%  to  28y3c;  N. 
fanev  medium  22i/>  to  23%c:  N.  J. 
de  A  231/a  to  2(>i/oe,  brown  22%  to 
•;  N.  J.  grade  A  medium  21%  to 
V,  c,  brown ‘201/2  to  22c;  N.  J.  pullets 
to  21%c,  brown  19  to  201/3 c ;  N.  J. 
‘wees  19c.  Total  cases  sold  661. 
Vineland.  N.  J. — G.  M.  Fuff,  Auction 
is  ter.  High  and  low  prices  January 
:  Fancy  extras  24  to  26c;  fancy  me¬ 
nu  22  to  23 1/3 c ;  grade  A  .extra  21  to 
2  brown  25  to  26-V3c ;  grade  A  medium 
to  21c,  brown  22  to  23%c;  pullets 
i/>  to  2iy,c.  brown  22%c;  cracks  19c  ; 
ck  eggs  2oc.  Total  cases  623.  Poultry. 
Fowls,  ordinary,  8 1/3  to  944c ;  Beds, 
to  15y> ;  roasters.  White  Rocks  1544 
17%c,  "2  lbs.  10c;  stagg,  7%c;  broil- 
5,  Barred  Rock,  1S%  to  19c;  pullets, 


mixed  1544c,  White  Rock  151/3  to  1644c; 
capons.  19c.  Total  cases  26. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Center  Point.  Worcester 
P.  O.,  Montgomery  County;  J.  R.  Heess, 
Auction  Manager.  High  and  low  prices 
January  18:  Fancy  large  26 y_>  to  2744c\ 
brown  25  to  26c;  fancy  medium  21  to 
25c,  brown  23  to  21c;  extra  large  2444 
to  2Sc,  brown  25  to  2644c;  extra  medium 
23  to  26c.  brown  2344  to  21c:  standard 
large  2344  to  2144c;  standard  medium 
22i/3  to  2144c;  producers  large  23  to 
24c;  producers  medium  22  to  2244c;  pul¬ 
lets  20  to  2244c.  Total  number  cases 
249. 


Sores  on  Hen’s  Feet 

My  chickens  which  are  R.  I.  Reds,  of 
a  June  hatch,  have  some  kind  of  foot 
trouble.  When  they  first  take  it  they 
walk  on  the  back  of  their  foot.  The  foot 
turns  dark  or  decays.  Some  of  them 
burst  open  between  the  toes  and  then  dry 
and  get  hard.  Some  are  dark  half  way 
between  the  knee  and  foot.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  they  will  seem  all  right  and  the 
next  morning  there  will  be  kind  of  a 
swollen  ring  on  the  leg.  and  the  end  of 
the  toes  a  turning  dark.  They  have  a 
very  offensive  odor.  These  are  free- 
range  chickens.  j.  n.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  three  possibilities  that  oc¬ 
cur  to  me  in  connection  with  this  trou¬ 
ble  :  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  infection 
of  the  foot  through  a  scratch  or  wound, 
and  gangrene  caused  by  the  eating  of 
ergot  of  rye  or  other  grain.  I  should 
not  expect  tuberculosis  to  show  itself 
in  this  way  in  young  birds.  Ergot  is  not 
commonly  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  gangrene  and  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  a  number  of  the  pullets 
should  suffer  at  the  same  time  from  in¬ 
fection  through  wounds  of  the  feet. 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  recovery  of  a  fowl  display¬ 
ing  open  discharging  sores  of  the  feet, 
without,  at  least,  such  crippling  as  will 
probably  render  the  bird  unprofitable  iu 
the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Roup  and  Chickenpox 

My  chickens  have  a  peculiar  sickness. 
They  get  a  cheesy  mass  in  their  mouth. 
This  has  a  terrible  odor.  Their  eyelids 
swell  and  become  inflamed,  the  eyeball 
gets  sore  and  bulges  out;  several  days 
after  the  eyeball  bulges  out  a  scab  forms 
over  it  and  they  become  blind.  Then- 
comb  breaks  out  with  pimples  which  look 
like  warts.  These  become  inflamed  and 
sore.  They  do  not  die  very  quickly.  This 
disease  is  very  contagious.  o.  a. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  evidently  have  roup,  with 
which  the  eruption  of  chickenpox  upon 
the  combs  is  combined.  Both  these  dis¬ 
eases  are  considered  as  having  the  same 
virus  of  infection,  though  the  latter  may, 
and  usually  does,  appear  alone.  From 
your  description,  I  judge  that  the  disease 
is  present  in  a  severe  form  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  strenuous 
measures  to  rid  the  flock  of  it.  In¬ 
dividual  treatment  of  the  birds  costs 
more  in  time  and  labor  than  their  value 
is  likely  to  warrant  and  there  is  no 
known  remedy  that  can  be  administered 
in  food  or  drink. 

All  sick  birds  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  isolated  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  such  manner  that  the  con¬ 
tagion  cannot  be  carried  from  them  to  the 
healthy  part  of  the  flock.  Quarters  and 
utensils  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
made  sanitary  through  such  disinfection 
as  is  required. 

The  actual  measures  needed  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
building  and  quarters.  If  these  are  not 
such  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
they  are  likely  to  retain  enough  germs  to 
renew  the  trouble  in  a  healthy  flock 
placed  in  them  later.  Roup  is  a  disease 
to  be  avoided  by  guarding  against  its 
entrance  to  the  flock  with  sick  birds  and 
sanitary  measures  of  care  at  all  times. 
The  value  of  a  bird  that  has  had  an  at¬ 
tack  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  keeping  it  as  a  source  of  future  in¬ 
fection  of  others.  Complete  cure  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  a  half-cured  fowl  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  danger  to  others. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

State  Fair  Appointment.— Dr.  John 
F.  DeVine  of  Goshen  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
State  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  as  superintendent  of  the  horse  show 
and  exhibit  of  the  State  Fair,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  17  by  J.  Dan  Ackerman, 
fair  director.  Dr.  DeVine  will  succeed 
Leon  P.  Randall  of  Cortland. 

French  Import  Taxes  Reduced. — A 
buyers’  strike  Jan.  IS  compelled  the 
French  government  to  reduce  to  one-third 
its  import  taxes  on  American  apples  and 
pears,  which  importers  had  warned  were 
prohibitive.  The  taxes  soon  will  be  re¬ 
duced  from  125  francs  to  40  francs  a 
quintal  (220  lbs.)  on  apples,  and  from 
175  francs  to  60  francs  a  quintal  on 
pears.  In  preparation  for  the  tax.  re- 
eently  announced  when  the  pear  and  ap¬ 
ple  quotas  of  the  United  States  were  in¬ 
creased  in  return  for  wine  quota  in¬ 
creases,  French  importers  immediately 
raised  prices  there.  This  resulted  in  such 
decreased  sales,  they  said,  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  order  has  been  placed  with  the  United 
States  since  the  taxes  were  announced. 

Illinois  Bank  Bandits  Captured. — 
Five  bandits  from  Chicago  robbed  the 
State  Bank  of  Girard,  Ill.,  of  $5,000 
early  Jan.  19.  Later  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  near  Basco,  Ill.,  by  a  posse  of 
250  men  and  after  a  spirited  exchange  of 
shots  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
prisoners  gave  their  names  as  Emil 
Grieger,  20,  and  Ray  Grieger,  24.  broth¬ 
ers;  Harold  Maskrella,  20,  and  Howard 
Maskrella,  18,  brothers,  and  Jess  Zim¬ 
merman.  20.  Ray  Grieger  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  but  not  seriously,  by  a  bul¬ 
let  fired  from  a  rifle  by  Sheriff  Johnson 
of  Pittsfield,  as  the  bandit  car  sped 
through  that  place.  Basco  is  75  to  100 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  The 
chase  of  the  bandits  led  over  half  a  doz¬ 
en  counties. 

Sentenced  for  Stock  Frauds. — Se¬ 
vere  sentences  were  imposed  Jan.  19  by 
Federal  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  the  first  trial  and 
first  conviction  in  this  district  of  defend¬ 
ants  accused  of  violating  the  mail-fraud 
statute  in  the  operation  of  a  stock  pool. 
Richard  II.  Brown,  former  president  of 
the  Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Charles  II.  McCarthy,  convict¬ 
ed  Jan.  19,  each  received  a  prison  sen¬ 
tence  of  five  years.  In  addition  Judge 
Woolsey,  denouncing  pools  of  the  sort 
conducted  by  the  two  men  as  “one  of  the 
most  poisonous  things  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  imposed  a  fine  of  $18,000  on  each 
defendant.  The  five-year  sentences  were 
imposed  on  each  of  eight  counts  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  ail  additional  sentence  of 
two  years  was  imposed  on  a  count  charg¬ 
ing  conspiracy.  This  is  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law,  but  the  court  explained 
that  all  sentences  were  to  be  served  con¬ 
currently. 

Concessions  to  Veterans. — In  four 
executive  orders  promulgated  Jan.  19 
President  Roosevelt  liberalized  regula¬ 
tions  under  the  economy  act  to  benefit 
228,000  veterans  to  the  extent  of  $21,- 
092,205  through  pension  increases,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  hospitalization  and  other  miti¬ 
gations  of  the  economies  of  last  Spring. 
After  this  action,  taken  after  deliberations 
with  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  Brigadier  General  Frank  T. 
Hines,  Veterans’  Administrator,  the 
President  acceded,  in  large  part,  to  two 
of  the  four  points  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion's  new  legislative  program  and  car¬ 
ried  out  policies  enunciated  by  him  in 
his  speech  at  Chicago  before  the  Legion 
convention. 


to  help  railroads  take  care  of  their  ma¬ 
turing  obligations  this  year,  many  of 
which  must  be  met  next  month.  These 
maturities  are  estimated  at  about  $400,- 
000,000. 

Winner  in  Grange  Spelling  Bee. — 
Martha  Nehr,  15  years  old,  of  the  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J..  high  school,  won  the  an¬ 
nual  spelling  bee  conducted  by  the  State 
Grange  at  Trenton,  Jan.  24.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  New  Jersey  agricultural  week. 
There  were  90  contestants.  Second  place 
went  to  Frank  Roslof,  13,  of  the  Pleas- 
antville  high  school,  while  George  Rob¬ 
erts,  15,  of  the  Ocean  City  high  school, 
finished  third.  Roberts  was  tripped  by 
the  word  “quiescence”  and  Roslof  went 
down  on  “reconnaissance.”  The  winner 
received  a  medal  and  $10  in  cash,  the 
presentation  being  made  by  former  Sena¬ 
tor  David  II.  Agans,  Master  of  the 
Grange.  She  placed  second  in  last  year's 
contest.  More  than  10,000  persons  were 
present  during  the  day  to  attend  the  farm 
show  in  the  armory  and  the  various 
meetings  of  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  State  agricultural  convention. 


Turkeys  Have  “Come  Back” 

I  am  now  retired  from  my  past  work 
and  want  something  to  do.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  poultry  in  my  last  years  on  the 
farm,  had  a  little  experience  with  tur¬ 
keys,  and  think  I  would  like  to  try  it 
again.  I  have  a  farm  near  the  city  but 
it  is  only  partly  utilized.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
with  regard  to  turkeys  in  recent  years 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
information  as  to  their  care.  The  turkey 
has  “come  back”  to  eastern  farms  and 
thousands  are  now  raised  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  none 
were  seen.  Flocks  ranging  from  several 
hundred  to  a  thousand  or  more  are  a 
common  sight  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in 
the  West,  and  prices  of  these  fowls  at 
marketing  time  reflect  this  increase  in 
production.  They  may  now  be  found  in 
the  holiday  markets  at  little  increase 
over  the  prices  of  other  fowls. 

There  are  ispeeial  precautions  that 
must  be  observed  if  poults  are  to  be 
brought  to  maturity,  however,  these  being 
concerned  chiefly  with  keeping  the  grow¬ 
ing  birds  from  access  to  their  own  drop¬ 
pings  or  those  of  hens.  The  use  of  wire 
floors  is  a  dependable  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this.  M.  B.  D. 


Dog  for  Poultry  Guard 

Could  you  advise  us  what  breed  of 
dog  would  serve  us  best  in  guarding  a 
pullet  flock  within  an  enclosed  field, 
against  predatory  pests  such  as  skunks 
and  foxes?  w.  b. 

New  York. 

There  is  so  much  individuality  iin 
dogs  that  the  breed  alone  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon  as  a  criterion  of  value 
for  any  particular  purpose.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  so  strong  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  his  own  choice  that  even  the 
dog's  master  finds  it  hard  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  a  superior  breed  to  the  one 
represented  in  his  favorite. 


Money  Bill  Passed.  —  President 
Roosevelt’s  money  bill,  delegating  to  him 
power  to  seize  for  the  government  all 
monetary  gold  in  the  United  States,  to 
revalue  the  dollar  at  50  to  60  cents  and 
to  protect  the  whole  program  by  the 
secret  use  of  a  $2,000,000,000  stabiliza¬ 
tion  fund,  was  passed  by  the  House  Jan. 
20  by  a  vote  of  360  to  40.  Sixty-eight 
Republicans,  5  Farmer-Laborites  and  287 
Democrats  voted  for  the  measure,  while 
38  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  The  Democrats  voting  no 
were  Representatives  Claiborne  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Terrell  of  Texas.  The  bill  went 
through  the  House  without  a  single 
amendment  other  than  those  offered  by 
the  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  Com¬ 
mittee  with  administration  sanction.  Pro¬ 
posals  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  revaluation,  to  curb  the  authority 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the 
stabilization  fund,  and  to  restrict  the 
shipment  of  gold  for  international  redis¬ 
tribution  all  went  down  in  roars  of  noes 
or  by  decisive  majorities. 

RFC  Increases  Funds. — The  bill  ex¬ 
tending  to  Feb.  1,  1935,  the  life  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
increasing  its  funds  by  $850, 000. 000  has 
heen  signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  a 
letter  to  Chai  rman  Jesse  II.  Jones,  made 
public  at  the  White  House,  the  President 
indicated  that  the  corporation  need  not 
confine  its  loans  to  the  $850, 000, 000  but 
would  have  available  other  funds  coming 
from  repayments  and  cancellations.  He  1 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  should  not  make  any  loans  beyond 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•Line  30.  1935;  that  was  the  amount  in¬ 
dicated  in  his  budget  message.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  act,  the  corporation  can¬ 
not  make  loans  after  Feb.  1.  1935,  and 
the  President  directed  that  “no  commit¬ 
ments  or  agreements  shall  be  made  so 
that  expenditures  may  be  made  thereon 
after  June  30.  1935.”  Under  the  increase 
in  funds,  the  RFC  will  be  in  a  position  \ 


However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ter¬ 
rier  type  is,  naturally,  a  hunter  of  ver¬ 
min  and  a  good  individual  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  this  breed  would  probably 
be  as  satisfactory  as  any  in  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  poultry  flock.  Among  the  ter¬ 
riers  are  the  Airedale,  a  now  popular 
animal,  devoted  to  his  master  but  with 
some  characteristics  of  temper  that  make 
him  sometimes  dangerous  to  strangers, 
the  Fox  terrier,  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch 
terriers,  the  Skye  terrier  and  others. 
The  word  “terrier”  denotes  a  character¬ 
istic  of  this  breed,  the  vigor  with  which 
it  pursues  its  hunt  to  earth  and,  if  there 
is  anything  in  a  name,  the  vermin  that 
infest  the  poultry  and  farm  yard  should 
fear  a  guardian  belonging  to  the  terrier 
family.  m.  b.  d. 


-win- 

high  HONORS  — FINISH 
'AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine — 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


$5.00  PER  100  AND  ETp. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 
Johnson's  llatcherv,  lokeshurg,  I’a. 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens 
for  breeders.  Larure  frame  and 
big  bone.  Miss  Ida  Chumbley,  | 
Draper,  Virginia 


|L_>  ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

■  *■  J  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Quality  Bronze 


Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 


Cord  Ganns 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

GRADE -A  CHICKS 

Doubly  Guaranteed 
A  Profit  from 
Poultry  in  1934 

Lords,  father  and  sons,  have  devoted  over  24  years 
to  helping  poultrymen  make  a  profit.  They  have 
worked  out  a  plan  to  fit  present  conditions.  If 
you  want  to  he  sure  of  making  a  profit  in  1934, 
write  for  details  of  this  plan. 

Grade-A  Chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders 

Kept  on  Our  Own  Farm 

A  Strain  long  famous  as  heavy  producers 
of  large  white  eggs 

100%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  2  Weeks 

Full  count  on  the  14th  day,  or  any 
shortage  made  good.  Chicks  replaced  or 
money  returned,  as  you  may  prefer. 

Our  Grade-A  Chicks  are  also 
guaranteed  to  pay  better  than 
any  other  chicks  you  can  pur¬ 
chase.  Otherwise,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  the  difference  in.  price  paid. 

Write  for  1934  Price  List. 

Lord  Farms 


67  Forest  Road, 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


Last  Year 

3-300  EGGERS 

All  Mass.  R.O.P.  Records 

Special  attention  given  to  large  egg  size. 
One  family  of  9  sisters  averaged  273  eggs, 
20  1/3  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

All  Breeders  State  Tested 
All  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm 

Eggs  set  weigh  24  to  28  ozs.  to  dozen. 

Chicks  Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 

8500  Bond  posted  for  your  protection.  This 
is  an  addition  to  our  own  guarantee. — No 
B.  W.  D. 


Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

Special  Discount  allowed  on  orders  plaeed 
before  Feb.  15th.  Act  at  once. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Phone  95 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


WencA? Chicks 


25,000  Hen  Breeders 

LEGHORNS 

24-27  OZ.  CHALK-WHITE  EGGS 

Specialty-bred  quality  at  hatcherv  prices. 
Wyan- Rocks  (White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 
Cross-Breed)  Fast-growing  broilers  and  excellent 
layers  of  big  brown  eggs. 

Bram- Rocks  (Light  Brahma  -  White  Rock 
Cross-Breed)  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  (Wil- 
burtha  strain),  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

FREE  illustrated  Catalog  just  issued.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated;  fully  describes  all  our  Mat¬ 
ings.  Write  for  your  copy. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1934 

CATALOG  READY 

„„  Next  winter’s  profits  depenc 

.  ,on  ,the  chicks  you  buy,  now.  Fairporl 
i  .  i  rtv0?,  '.L'U11-'7  into  1  avers  or  broilers. 

GROWTH.  EARLY  LAY 
SI7TC  PRODUCTION.  LARGE  EGO 

'  I  pjl'h„rncIlPDrt^c!uCo'5  Pve  }’ou  all  these  qualities 
Wvandnt+pS«  n ™.s’  ♦  Rocki* ,  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Orpingtons,  Giants.  Minorcas. 
in  \v7  '’’’ceder  Wood  -test  ed  for  Pullorum  Diseasi 
Whom'  m'L,hI  'I10  Stai,'ed  Antigen  Rapid 
it  «  W0Od-test.  approved  by  the 
Dept-  of  Agriculture.  Catalog 
tells  all  about  our  breeding,  de- 

S.C"beSo.°^  ?.trains  and  our 
Iron  Clad  livability 
guarantee.  Lowest 
prices  in  years. 


2200  Reds,  same  strain  for  9  years,  and  how  they 
do  lay!  Last  season  we  trapped  a  pen  of  200  pullets; 
here  are  the  results;  103  laid  over  200  eggs,  3  of 
them  over  300,  and  the  average  of  the  103  pullets 
was  249  eggs!  We  offer  you  chicks  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


dlL  clucks  Awed  by  males 
ifum.  imp  iiesM/smlkm 

Extra  quality  at  no  extra  price.  Ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

PECKHAM  FARM  J&Vr£SEEm 

3136  Acushnct  Ave.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100,  $33.75  per  500,  $65  per  1000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  •  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


©olumal  'Parm 
Harm  Chesebro 

These  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

w  New 
Hampshire 

this  is  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
N.  H.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass’u. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  O.  P.  record  hens. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


mnwm 


LEGKOE\S 


A  CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  are 
recognized  as  the  progeny  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  and  most  scientific  genuine  breeding 
farms,  by  their  outstanding  official  records, 
both  in  egg-laying  contests  and  *R.  O.  P. 
performance! 

For  two  consecutive  years,  with  the  largest 
flocks  in  the  State,  entered,  Kauder’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Leghorns,  are  holders  of  the  world’s 
R.  O.  P.  record.  1933  Summary:  268  eggs 
per  bird.  25  ozs.,  per  dozen,  4  lbs.  6  ozs. 
bodyweight. 

K12.6  percent  of  all  birds  entered  In  this  project, 
trapped  at  300-341  eggs! 

Act  Now!  Don’t  Gamble — Be  Safe!  Kauder’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Leghorns  will  insure  your  profits. 

*  Under  Jurisdiction  Cornell  University. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
100  Springtown  Road  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


BIG 

BIRDS  Kuil'i  l.iimv 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BIG 

EGGS 


In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  Ali  breeding  males 
are  pedigree  hatched  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 
3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Folder  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


ite  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  ^America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Cea pt ratine  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Boi  2  R  Tiro,  Ohio 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


Members 
N.H.  R.O.P. 
Ass’n 


CHRISTIE’S! 

N.  H.  REDS 

H  AV  E  J  _ 

-  PROGRESS  MEANS  CHANGE  - 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  are  the  result  of  both. 
They  live  and  grow  and  mature  faster  and  more  uni¬ 
formly.  feather  perfectly  and  lay  more  and  larger 
brown  eggs. 

They  are  State  tested  and  100%  free  from  B.  W.  D. 
All  hatching  eggs  produced  by  the  "500  breeders  on 
our  own  Farms. 

Christie’s  Poultry  Farms  Kingston?.*,  h. 


/‘UI/'I/C  BLOOD  TESTED . . .  Bac/ced  cue 

111  lift 3  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


State  Aeecit.  and  B.W.jl).  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  Auth. 
111.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced 
at  %  price.  Standard  Grade  Price  Per  100 

Brown,  Buff,  White  Leghorns . $6.95 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  7.95 

S.  C.  Wyds. ,  Par.  Rocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brah.  8.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish . 11.95 

Heavy  Asstd,  $6  per  100.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  $1 
perlOObooksorder,  bal.  C.O.D.  plus  charges.  Order  from 
ad.  LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  Nokomis,  III. 


EWING’S  SBBS  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  aud 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


■JHOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


■r- 

m  '-■*--5.4  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
m  ,  no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 

r  v  \  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 
Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns.  Mins.  Orps,  Giants,  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discoimts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


m  S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m 


■L*  f  Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar- 
"  antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
\\  hite  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHER Y  CO..  Bg«  0.  New  Washington,  Ohie 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.  0.  D. 
From  2  &  3-Year-Old  Breeders 

Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Bar.  Rocks: 
S.  C.  Reds;  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock. 
Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX! 

chards  1928. 


WALKER  FARM  R.  I.  REDS 

Stocked  from  Pinecrest  Or- 

MARLBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


EGGS! 

Circular 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  layers  havehmported 

exclusively  for  20  years.  David  M.  Hammond.  Cortland, X.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  /^LIIOVC 
New  ITampshire  Red  V-»l  111 _ _ lx 

Also  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circular  and  prices. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS  -  Jamestown.  Pa. 


Accredited  N.  H.  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Penn.  State  Supervised.  Bleod- 
tested.  100%  free  of  Pullorum  (B.W.  D.)  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  CONRAD'S  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 


Darrea  ROCK  LIIICKS  reasonable.  Send  for  circular. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  -  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FlVfiT  T<sT-T  "  HITE  LEGHORNS  sired  by 
EiMDLIon  R  O.  P.  Cockerels.  Catalog  FREE. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  21  SIDNEY,  OHIO 
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What  do  you  know  about  Martha 
Stewart,  P.  O.  Box  7624.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.?  She  advertises  that  anyone  may 
avail  themselves  of  her  expert  advice  on 
analyzing  handwriting.  It  can  point  to 
the  kind  of  work  you  should  do  and 
where  you  can  secure  the  greatest  re¬ 
turns  in  salary,  promotion  and  content¬ 
ment.  Anyone  may  send  her  a  sample 
of  handwriting  and  she  will  give  a 
strictly  personal  report,  if  one  writes,  en¬ 
closing  a  stamped  envelope  and  10  cents 
to  cover  clerical  costs.  I  have  written 
and  the  reply  states  that  she  ordinarily 
charges  $3  for  a  long  analysis  but  she 
encloses  coupon  good  for  $2,  if  returned 
with  $1,  also  a  page  or  more  of  my  hand¬ 
writing  by  a  specified  date.  Is  this  of¬ 
fer  any  good?  What  would  you  advise? 

I  am  a  poor  man  and  I  need  all  my 
dollars. 

New  York. 

We  would  advise  putting  the  literature 
in  the  fire  and  would  not  spend  money 
for  some  one  at  a  distance  to  designate 
the  particular  line  of  work  that  should 
be  followed.  This  is  decided  by  the  bent 
and  inclinations  and  opportunities  of  an 
individual.  The  advertisement  is  mis¬ 
leading  in  that  it  promises  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  10  cents  and  then  requests  a 
larger  fee.  Keep  your  money  home. 

I  bought  a  farm  1%  years  ago  and 
took  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  on  it.  I  paid 
off  in  April.  The  mortgage  holder  gave 
me  back  the  note  and  a  receipt  for  the 
money.  The  mortgage  was  recorded.  Is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  have  the  mortgage 
disrecorded  and  who  has  to  do  this,  the 
mortgage  holder  or  I?  w.  H.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  recorded  mortgage  against  your 
property  stands  until  it  is  cancelled  of 
record.  The  mortgagee  should  give  you 
a  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage,  and  this 
should  be  taken  to  the  register  and  he 
will  cancel  the  mortgage  as  of  record. 
The  expense  is  an  obligation  of  the 
mortgagor. 

Richard  H.  Brown,  former  president 
of  the  Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
and  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  were  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  fines 
of  $18,000  each  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  stocks  of  the  company. 
There  were  eight  mail  fraud  charges  and 
two  conspiracy  charges.  They  were 
charged  with  “corrupting”  customers’ 
men  to  boost  the  stock  which  is  contrary 
to  customs  and  rules  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change.  The  two  men  operated  a  stock 
pool  to  promote  what  are  called  wash 
sales  and  the  loss  to  investors  was  said 
to  be  $6,000,000. 

1  have  a  three-acre  place  which  has  a 
small  mortgage  and  I  wanted  to  get  a 
loan,  but  am  unable  to  do  so,  as  the  ap¬ 
praiser  states  they  do  not  lend  on  less 
than  10  acres.  c.  E.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  has  no  set  rule 
as  to  the  acreage.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  a  borrower  must  be  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations  or  shortly  propose  to  be¬ 
come  so  engaged,  or  the  main  part  of  his 
income  must  be  derived  from  farming  op¬ 
erations.  He  must  also  have  a  fair  equity 
in  real  estate  when  making  application 
for  a  loan.  The  farm  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  yield,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
farmer,  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  family  and  make  the  payments  on  the 
loan.  There  is,  therefore,  no  limitation 
as  to  size  or  type  of  a  farm  that  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  a  loan,  but  there  must  be  ample 
security  to  cover  it. 

I  enclose  a  bulletin  sent  a  friend  in¬ 
viting  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Chartered  Institute  of  American  Inven¬ 
tors,  504  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Do  you  have  a  rating  for  them? 

New  York.  m.  c. 

The  institute  is  alleged  to  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  formed  by  inventors  themselves 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  society 
they  could  control  themselves,  and  they 
list  14  services  they  can  perform  for  in¬ 
ventors,  and  call  attention  to  methods 
used  by  some  patent  attorneys.  The  mem¬ 
bership  fee  is  $5  for  12  months.  The 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  they  have  no  information 
relative  to  the  institute  and  that  only 
registered  attorneys  are  entitled  to  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  Patent  Office.  Getting  a 
patent  is  not  particularly  complicated,  but 
the  information  as  to  the  process  can  be 
secured  from  the  Patent  Office  and  an 
attorney  employed  for  presenting  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  office. 


The  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  foreclosed  a  $9,000  mortgage  on 
property  once  owned  by  Margaret  Fergu¬ 
son,  in  Brooklyn.  On  August  7,  1933, 
the  bank  bought  in  the  property  for  $500 
at  the  foreclosure  sale  and  two  months 
later  sold  it  for  $12,000.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  deficiency  judgment  for  $10,479.70 
was  entered  against  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and 
attempt  was  made  to  levy  on  her  present 
home.  The  New  York  Supreme  Court 
vacated  the  judgment  because  of  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  price  at  the  fore¬ 
closure  sale,  holding  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  case,  Mrs.  Ferguson 
could  be  excused  for  not  originally  pro¬ 
tecting  herself  against  the  deficiency 
judgment. 

The  International  Hostess  Bureau,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  advertised  in  female 
help  wanted  columns  a  home  study  course 
for  social  executives  at  $60,  but  it  was 
found  they  had  no  employment  to  offer. 

The  Industrial  Service  Bureau  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  advertises  that  they  have 
openings  for  men  in  various  lines  and 
make  a  charge  of  $2,  but  what  they  fur¬ 
nish  is  said  to  be  a  list  of  firms  in  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Russia,  who 
employ  help.  Such  advertisements  and 
claims  are  misleading  and  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  against  sending  fees  in  advance. 
Our  records  show  only  disappointment  to 
applicants. 

Lehrenkrauss  Corporation,  dealers  in 
securities  with  an  office  at  359  Fulton 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  enjoined 
from  selling  any  securities  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  a  violation  of  the  Martin  Act 
which  prohibits  any  dealing  in  securities 
unless  full  information  has  been  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General.  The  court 
hearing  will  be  held  on  February  5.  A 
bankruptcy  investigation  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  J.  Lehrenkrauss  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of 
the  same  address,  has  also  been  started 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  this  com¬ 
pany  has  concealed  any  of  its  assets  or 
fraudulently  transferred  any  of  its 
property. 

My  henhouse  is  944  feet  from  the  line 
separating  my  land  from  a  neighbor’s.  A 
sliding  door  faces  his  property.  He 
claims  I  must  change  the  door  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  house.  Is  there  any 
law  to  compel  me  to  do  so?  a.  h.  j. 
New  York. 

So  long  as  you  do  not  trespass  on  his 
land  in  going  in  and  out  of  the  henhouse, 
he  has  no  legal  right  to  demand  that  you 
change  the  construction  of  your  building. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  cheek  issued 
by  the  New  York.  Boston  and  Bangor 
Express,  Inc.,  for  $15,  made  payable  to 
C.  J.  Smith,  which  was  given  me  by  C. 
J.  Smith  in  payment  for  gasoline.  The 
check  more  than  covered  the  amount  of 
the  sale.  I  gave  him  back  between  nine 
and  ten  dollars  in  cash.  This  check 
went  to  protest,  “insufficient  funds.”  The 
protest  fee  was  $1.50;  time  and  expenses 
going  eight  miles  to  the  bank.  $2.50 ; 
total  amount  to  collect.  $19.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  collect  this  amount, 
as  I  have  written  them  several  times  and 
have  received  no  reply.  w.  E.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

Another  concern  that  is  reported  as 
having  moved  and  left  no  address,  and 
C.  J.  Smith  did  not  give  his  address. 
We  are  unable  to  make  any  collection. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  today.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  harm  done  if  a  person  would  not 
answer  such  letters?  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
receive  more,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend  so  foolishly.  I  wish  you 
would  look  this  up  for  me,  and  write  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  been 
getting  your  paper  and  surely  like  it. 
Pennsylvania.  MRS.  c.  G. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these 
endless  chain  letters  crop  up,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  advising  our  friends  to 
drop  them  in  the  fire.  It  is  simply  pass¬ 
ing  an  annoyance  on  to  another  if  you 
keep  it  up. 

Three  years  ago  I  sold  Sam  Brightman 
111  bushels  of  apples  amounting  to  $55. 
He  paid  me  $25  on  it  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  balance.  In  December 
he  promised  to  pay  me  $15  on  account 
but  he  did  not  do  so  and  while  he  al¬ 
ways  makes  a  hard  luck  plea  I  need  my 
money  as  my  taxes  are  due  and  I  have 
nothing  coming  in.  J.  K.  W. 

New  York. 

The  report  is  that  Mr.  Brightman 
owed  several  people  in  this  same  vicinity 
but  while  he  wras  fertile  in  promises  he 
was  poor  in  execution  of  them.  Now  he 
has  followed  the  usual  custom  of  moving 
and  leaving  no  forwarding  address. 


You  can  have 

CHICKS  LIKE  THIS 

at  0  Weeks / 


2  lbs.  or  btartena  per 


that s  all  it  takes! 


HIS  YEAR,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  there’s  one 
best  way  to  start  baby 
chicks.  It’s  the  Purina 
Startena  way.  2  lbs.  of  Startena  for 
the  first  6  weeks — that’s  all  it  takes 
to  raise  a  big,  sturdy  chick.  When 
so  much  depends  on  so  little,  you 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances.  The 
best  is  none  too  good. 

Today’s  big  swing  is  back  to  Pur¬ 
ina  Startena.  More  chicks  are  being 
raised  on  Startena  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Startena  has  stood  the  test  of 
the  years — it  has  proven  its  right  to 
be  America’s  leading  starting  feed. 


Actual  records  from  1539  flocks 
last  year  on  925,427  chicks  fed  on 
Startena  show  that  93%  of  them 
lived.  At  six  weeks  of  age  the  light 
breeds  averaged  17.4  ounces  per 
chick,  and  the  heavy  breeds  19-2 
ounces  per  chick.  That’s  a  lot 
of  chick  in  a  short  length  of 
time! 

Don’t  be  misled  by  claims  of  "just 
as  good  but  cheaper.”  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Purina  Startena,  the  feed  in  the 
checkerboard  bag.  You’ll  raise  more 
chicks — you’ll  have  sturdier  chicks 
— you’ll  be  money  ahead  at  the  end 
of  the  year! 


PURINA  MILLS,  82  7  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  CHART  and  SANITATION  KIT  ! 

Free  with  your  first  order  of  Startena,  a  copy  of  the  new  full- 
color  Purina  feeding  and  management  chart  and  enough 
Purina  Sanitation  Products  to  disinfect  your  brooder  house, 
feeders  and  water  when  you  first  get  your  chicks. 

Clip  this  coupon,  take  it  to  your  Purina  dealer  and  get  your  chart 
and  sanitation  kit  today! 


Name 


Address. 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PARKS’  ROCKS  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  GreatestStrain  of  Barrc 
Rocks.  Made  and  hold  such  certified  records : 
Laying  119  days;  128  eggsI48days;  357  eggs  yea 
Flock  averages  up  to  270.  Have  44 years'  scientii 
pedigreeing  and  progeny  testing  for  Vigor,  Larg 
Eggs,  Early  Feathering,  etc.  No  forcing,  i 
—  light,  no  heated  houses.  Just  natural  laying  undi 

same  conditions  you  have.  Our  Rocks  and  our  rearing  ar 
feeding  instructions  insure  success.  Eggs— Chicks— Lowe 
prices  since  1889.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PENNi 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

The  home  of  Weed’s  Prolific  Strain  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  products  of  which  were  sold  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  27  years  ago.  Still 
making  good  at  home  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  fads,  no  bunk.  All  eggs  and  chicks  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  plant  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  U.  S.  Government  Patent.  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected.  4%  to  5%-lb.  Hens.  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free.  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES.  N.  Y. 


Official  Records 


of  our  State  R.  O.  P.  Males 
heading  our  flock  of  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  insure  you  of 
getting  the  best  chicks  obtainable  for  the  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request,  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Montville.N.  J. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PI  \t  u  I  rmilDIU  Ray  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
DLtiLIV  LRlinUKllI  that  Live,  Lay.  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns— R.  O.  P. 
and  Certified,  200-331  egg  record. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.Y. 


BARRON 


White  Leghorns— cockerels  and  chicks. 

ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA, 


WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers.  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners,  Michigan.  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
tinder  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Oltio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35.  ELIDA,  OHIO 


WHITE  WYA  NDOTTF-CHIOKS-EGGS  34th  yr 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  Box  195,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


Barred  Rock 


Hatching  Eggs,  blood-tested,  360— 

$10.  A.  J.  DAY.  It.  4,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks,  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  •  MADISON,  CONN. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  15  power  works  uirectly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


n  t  TTCDICQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  I  1  ElYIEu  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown,  long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


- CUT  ME  OUT- - 

and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address  to  Christy  Inc., 
1886  Union  Street,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  brinrr 
you  a  free  sample  of  Christy’e  magic  polishing  Cloth,  and 
full  details  how  you,  os  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time. 


BflRRAIfnaTO  Paying  11.10  to  *1.30  average,  free 
IVl  IldlnllHl  a  of  kits  or  damaged,  l'or  New  York- 
IliWWimniw  New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 
age  sizes.  Ship  with  confidence.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  Mill 
&  Harding  Sis.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Reliability  since  1899 


PATCHWORK  PIECES 

and  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Remnants  for  quilts,  rugs, 
patching,  mending: — $1  Postage  Prepaid.  A  wonderful 
o-lb.  bundle  of  percales,  plain  and  fancy  prints  up  to 
1%  yds.  BEACON  MILLS  -  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  to  keep  it  sweet  and  make 
vinegar  quickly,  catalog  of  cider 
and  grape  presses  and  supplies 
free.  Palmer  Bros.,  €os  Cob,  Conn. 


n„„  Coin  Timothy,  first  and  second  cutting 

day  l  Or  JdlC  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 
•James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  ID  n  ATP  completely  stocked,  130-acre 

1  V_r  -  Lt/tl  1  C,  state  road  farm,  li-room 
house,  fire  places,  all  improvements,"'  brooks  alive  with 
trout,  near  lake;  price  very  low;  act  quick.  SCHRANG, 
61  Orchard  Place,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


APRIL,  1,  FOREMAN  to  operate  fruit-dairy 
farm,  200  acres,  good  house;  must  be  hustler, 
good  milker,  understand  gasoline  engines,  horses; 
state  age,  education,  experience,  salary,  family, 
last  employers.  BOX  174,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OPERATOR  who  supplies  stock  and 
labor  for  150-acre  modern  dairy  farm  fully 
equipped.  THE  GRANARY,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  in  poultry 
and  garden  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7302,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILKERS  wanted,  capable  of 
milking  20  cows  twice  daily  and  performing 
barn  duties;  salary  .$50  per  month  and  hoard; 
write  full  particulars.  TUSCAN  DAIRY,  Union, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  state  age,  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  reliable,  sober,  good 
milker,  able  to  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  drive  car;  wages  $40  month  and  board; 
opening  March  1.  ADVERTISER  7311,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  who  understands  farming,  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry,  drive  car.  ANTON  NIEL¬ 
SON,  New  Milford,  C-onn. 


WANTED- -Male  trained  nurse  attendant  de¬ 
sirous  of  building  up  rural  convalescent  home; 
willing  to  assist  with  poultry  until  established; 
of  good  character,  with  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  ON  COMBINED  salary,  commission 
and  bonus,  two  or  three  able  salesmen,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  agricultural  implement  line,  to 
work  for  one  of  our  clients  in  Western  and 
Middle  New  York  State  territories;  this  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  enthusiastic,  experienced, 
energetic  salesmen  to  make  a  fine  income  with 
products  that  dominate  their  markets;  address 
for  early  interview  O.  II.  CARRINGTON,  care 
•Tas.  G.  Lamb  Co.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  couple,  boardinghouse;  man, 
garden,  poultry.  2  cows;  woman,  waitress, 
housework;  pay  $3(8)  year,  share  profits;  good 
home  vear  round:  give  life  history;  references: 
start  April  1.  ADVERTISER  7331,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE— Wife,  general  housework:  man,  gar¬ 
dening.  handiwork,  drive  car.  etc.;  excellent 
home,  New  York  suburb;  salary  $40;  state 
nationality,  experience,  etc.  Write  1S8-30 
JORDAN  AVE.,  Hollis.  N.  Y. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  7280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  want  work  as  caretakers  in 
country.  EGELHOF,  315  W.  51st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MANAGER  OPEN  for  engagement.  WALTER 
GROVER,  It.  D.  1,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AMERICAN,  wants  entire 
charge.  ADVERTISER  7300,  cage  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CATHOLIC,  SINGLE  man,  35,  experienced  in 
general  farming  and  dairying,  wants  position 
February  1.  ADVERTISER  7301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  farm  and  dairy 
manager,  all  branches,  American,  age  35,  mar 
ried,  one  child;  best  reference;  only  situation 
where  a  good  honest  man  is  required.  FRANK 
SCHAFER,  4  Delmar  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  poiiltryman  or  caretaker 
of  estate:  married;  14  years’  experience. 
JANITOR,  Newport  House,  Newport,  N.  H. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  single,  test-cow  milk¬ 
er.  BOX  1,  Millerville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  33,  life  experienced  farm¬ 
er,  good  caretaker,  honest,  sober,  reliable,  no 
tobacco;  good  with  cows,  horses,  machinery; 
wishes  position  on  estate  or  farm;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRY  farm  manager  or  caretaker, 
sober,  industrious,  reliable,  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  WORKING  herdsman.  single, 
open  for  position;  experienced  certified  milk 
production,  feeding,  breeding,  calf-raising,  vet¬ 
erinary  work:  best  references;  take  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  7307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — By  middle-aged  lady  with  son  13, 
housework,  farm  or  city.  ADVERTISER 
7308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN  would  like  position. 

experienced,  reference,  or  will  rent  equipped 
plant.  ADVERTISER  7310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  with  the  experience, 
energy,  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise;  40  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  efficient,  economical,  ‘up-to-date 
and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  7309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  sin¬ 
gle,  age  35,  desires  position  on  commercial 
plant;  capable  of  taking  full  charge  and  get¬ 
ting  results.  ADVERTISER  7317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  Danish,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  position  on  dairy  farm  as  herds¬ 
man  or  on  private  estate;  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  10  years’  experience;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  OVE  FOLDAL. 
Box  29S,  Glen  Head,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HAND,  milking,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral;  age  19,  healthy;  desire  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  18,  WANTS  work  with  poultry;  experi¬ 
enced,  intelligent,  very  handy  with  tools, 
good  habits,  willing  worker;  high  school  and 
Rutger’s  poultry  short  courses  graduate:  with 
or  without  board.  EDWIN  RICHARDS,  350 
New  Market  Road,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  desires  position,  varied 
horticultural  and  landscape  experience:  good 
references.  “GARDENER.”  Apartment  104,  17 
West  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN.  Scotch,  American  citi¬ 
zen,  age  41,  married,  girl  age  12;  two,  five- 
year  references:  7  years  present  position:  won 
seven  herdsman’s  cups  in  present  herd;  experi¬ 
enced  in  producing  certified  milk:  good  ealf- 
raiser.  WILLIAM  AULD,  Audley  Farms,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AMERICAN.  31,  knowledge  of 
nursing.  ADVERTISER  7321,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced; 

outstanding  and  economical  egg  producer;  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  7322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  55,  WOULD  like  job  on  poultry  farm. 
BOX  542,  Amherst,  Mass. 


MAN  WANTS  work  truck  farm,  private  estate 
or  institution;  vegetable  garden.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  with  well- 
behaved  healthy  daughter,  2.  wishes  house¬ 
keeping  job;  especially  good  with  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm  and  herd 
manager,  agricultural  trained;  married;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACKS  —  Farmer,  capable,  willing, 
manage  farm  for  city  owner:  reply  fully. 
ADVERTISER  7329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST,  G  RADUATB  agricultural 
school,  three  years’  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  7330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  PROTESTANT  American,  40. 
ADVERTISER  7333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

«  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 


WANTED — Creamery  or  dairyman,  farm  plant, 
$40,  house,  privileges.  L.  H.  YOUMANS, 
New  Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN.  April  1,  with  one 
or  two  boys  old  enough  to  work  on  farm; 
must  furnish  references;  replies  confidential. 
ADVERTISER  7314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  German  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  for  general  farming;  $15  Winter,  $20 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  7303,  cafe  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  capable  poultryman  to 
build  twelve  hundred  bird  plant  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  of  3,500,  on  profit-sharing  basis;  room, 
board,  allowance.  ADVERTISER  7304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Poultryman,  experienced  hatching, 
raising,  all-round  farm  mechanic;  $12  during 
Winter  months.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  steady, 
desires  position;  college  training,  excellent 
references;  moderate  salary  with  board,  lodging. 
ADVERTISER  7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  bees,  poultry  and 
some  general  farming,  wishes  position.  FALK, 
126  Linden  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  near  New  York,  At¬ 
lantic  City  highway,  short  drive  to  Newark 
farmers’  market.  JOSEPH  OGULE,  Euglisli- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  —  6-acre  chicken  and  duck  farm; 

large  coop,  4  brooder  houses,  feed  house;  on 
much  traveled  road;  single  man  accommodations; 
enclose  stamp  for  reply.  ADVERTISER  7236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tea-room  and  service  station,  on 
Delaware  State  highway,  2rt  miles  south  of 
Dover:  for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  7247, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  8-room  house, 
3  bedrooms,  3  baths,  2-acre  lot.  fruit,  shrubs, 
flowers.  MRS.  R.  D.  CARTER,  Kilmarnock,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  with  10  to  30  acres 
bearing  apple  orchard;  good  location  and 
schools  essential:  Central  or  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Eastern  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
72S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea-room,  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  rent,  100  acres,  mostly  ap¬ 
ples,  Hudson  Valley;  large  house  and  barn; 
give  full  details,  experience,  equipment  and 
stock  owned,  age  children.  222  NELSON  ED., 
Sciusdale,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
■it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
<md  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  93-acre  poultry  or  dairy 
farm,  all  improvements;  one  mile  from  State 
highway.  Apply  E.  MAGNANO.  Durham,  Conn. 


FARM,  115  ACRES,  4  miles  from  city  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  on  gravel  road,  1  mile  from  milk 
station;  15  cows,  horses,  farm  machinery,  sand 
and  gravel  bank;  price  $5,250.  $2,000  down;  pos¬ 
session  March  15.  THOMAS  MURPHY,  East 
Springfield,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raceville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
Stale  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  FLORIDA  cut  comb  honey,  5-lb. 

1°  lbs-  $2-50,  postpaid.  EDWARD 
REDDOU1,  Bradenton,  Florida. 


TREE-RIPENED,  FRESH-PICKED,  firm,  juicy, 
thin-skin,  mid-season  Florida  oranges;  the 
fruit  that’s  different  and  costs  no  more;  smaller 
size  juice  oranges,  bushel  box,  12  to  13  doz. 
$2.35,  express  prepaid;  medium  size  11  to  12 
doz.,  prepaid,  $2.50;  large  selected  fruit,  9  to 
10  doz.,  prepaid,  $2.75.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup  $1.60  a  gallon, 

third  zone.  SAM  YODEIt,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HOMEMADE  HONEY  fudge  65c  lb.,  2  ibs 
$1.20,  postpaid;  each  additional  lb.  50c;  no 
stamps.  LOYD  A.  PARKER,  Centerbrook. 
Conn. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5- 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


VERY  FINE  white  clover  honey 
120  lbs.  $9.25;  amber,  120  lbs. 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


60  lbs.  $4. SO, 
$8.10.  NOAH 


PURE  NEW  maple  syrup,  $1.30  gallon,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  DAN  S.  KINSINGER,  Salisbury,  Pa. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines- — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.50  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  sruar- 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa. 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres,  brook  through  center, 
nice  chance  for  lake.  LEWIS  HARVEY,  War- 
rensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  coal  business,  country 
town.  New  Jersey,  school  facilities:  reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  ADVERTISER  7313, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  20  acres,  level  land,  house, 
barn  and  contents;  $2,100  cash.  MARY 
FRANKFATIIER,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


PART  OF  FARM  house,  8  acres,  best  tillable 
land,  suitable  for  celery,  berries,  truck;  up-to- 
date  poultry  house,  meadows,  mushroom  cellar; 
$12  monthly.  A.  FRELIN,  Rt.  4,  New  Gretna, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  a  money  maker,  on 
main  highway;  $10,000  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


160-ACRE  DAIRY,  gas  station,  tea-room,  inter¬ 
state  highway,  with  all  equipment;  $6,500, 
$2,000  down.  W.  J.  MOORE,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STORE  BUILDING  for  sale,  centrally  located, 
in  one  of  Vermont’s  thriving  Summer  resorts; 
nine  rooms  over  store,  also  large  ell.  GUY 
BLOOD,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


FARM  WANTED,  10-15  acres,  rent  or  lease, 
option  to  buy:  eottage,  chicken  houses,  barn; 
experienced,  reliable;  send  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  DELAWARE  County  farm,  good  soil, 
good  buildings:  near  station;  $1,700;  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  731S,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  14  ACRES  near  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  9-room  house,  good  condition;  barn, 
hennery,  running  water,  fruit;  mile  hard  road; 
for  small  property  on  seashore  or  tidewater. 
ADVERTISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  all  kinds  fruit,  young  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Delicious  orchard;  $2,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  for  small  farm  In  North,  a 
cottage  in  small  town  with  25  acres,  near, 
with  lake  and  big  fish;  electric  lights,  walks, 
orange  trees,  shrubbery,  furniture;  $1,200.  A. 
O.  BLAKE,  Pomona,  Fla. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  253  acres  in  Burlington 
County,  4  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  on 
stone  road  to  Camp  Dix;  splendid  house  of  12 
rooms,  fertile  soil,  apples  and  pears;  apply  to 
MR.  OSCAR  FARNAM,  First  National  Bank, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


(0-ACRE  HUDSON  Valley  farm  for  rent,  or 
option  buying:  river  frontage,  fully  stocked, 
dairy,  fruit  and  poultry:  opportunity;  hard 
workers,  reliable:  give  details  of  family  and 
experiei.ee.  ADVERTISER  7323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  fruit  farm  at  tremen¬ 
dous  sacrifice  or  rent  to  responsible  party. 
ADVERTISER  7326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHLEV  PECANS,  the  finest  nut  that  grows ; 

2%  lbs.  $1,  a  lbs.  $2,  10  ibs.  $3.75,  delivered; 
shelled  pecans,  nice  halves,  24  ozs.  $1,  de¬ 
livered;  write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities: 
reference  Bank  of  Commerce,  Americus.  Ga 
LEE  M.  HANSFORD,  Americus,  Ga. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  2  lbs 
$1,  postpaid.  GOLDA  REEF,  Sardis,  Ohio. 


STEINER'S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  per  gallon. 

delivered  third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY 
Rupert,  Vt 


PURE  HONEY  —  5-ib.  pails,  postpaid,  third 
zone,  clover,  pail,  90c,  two  $1.65,  four  $3- 
amber  70c,  $1.30.  $2.40:  ask  price  of  12  pails 
and  60’s.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid  third 
zone;  send  cheek  or  money  order;  satisfaction 
assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50,  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SELECT  CHESAPEAKE  Bay  Oysters — Get  some 
of  mine  and  really  live!  Delicious  and  differ¬ 
ent.  Selects  $2.25  gal.:  half  $1.25:  standards 
$2,  half  $1.15;  all  prepaid  third  zone.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


PEANUTS  - —  Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct; 

recieaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
85e,  25  pounds  $1.75,  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Elderly,  retired,  lady  or  gentleman 
boarder,  $25  per  month.  MRS.  DORA 
ECKLER,  Christman  Farm,  R.  D,  2,  Ilion, 
N.  Y. 

SPACIOUS  HOME  l’or  paralytic,  exclusive.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest’s  Family  Magazine,  prior  to  1S76 
and  after  1S79.  and  Demorest’s  Young  America. 
W.  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Brightwaters,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  5-section,  3-deck  American  hot- 
water  battery  brooder.  E.  MAGNANO,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn. 


MANGEL  BEETS  SOe  hundredweight,  f.o.b. 
JOHN  S.  BRENNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  25  acres,  in  and  ad¬ 
joining  Gettysburg:  modern  buildings:  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water;  capacity  1,500  layers; 
on  main  highway;  near  schools,  churches,  col¬ 
lege;  write  for  information.  G.  A.  SACHS, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey,  5 
pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  healthy,  energy  giving,  sweet  for  chil¬ 
dren,  Vermont  Honey.  FRANK  MANCHES¬ 
TER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


30-DAY  SALE;  10  lbs.  clover  $1.50.  buckwheat 
$1.30.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80.  25  lbs.  $2.40, 
here;  5  lbs.  90c.  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail  SOc, 
two  $1.50,  postpaid  third  zone.  WALTER 
DOL'D,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4. SO.  buckwheat  $3.30:  10  lbs.,  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BUIITIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SQUAW  popcorn,  the  corn  that  sells  it¬ 
self;  12  lbs.  one  dollar,  shelled.  3rd  zone,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  82  gallon,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  C.  E.  CARVER  ESTATE, 

Weston,  Vt. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20. 

buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clethra  and  regular  grade:  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  10  $1.80.  postpaid:  few  60’s  light  at  $3.50, 
here.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70,  buck¬ 
wheat.  5  lbs.  75c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  MATT  A  SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  clover  $4.50.  amber  clover 
$4,  here:  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.75,  postpaid. 
C.  B.  HOWARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  used  garden  tractor.  E. 
KNOBLING,  7  Casper  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines?  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
laneey,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  wanted,  bargain,  cash; 

good  condition.  GUY  CORSON.  323  Park  Ave., 
Weehawken,  N.  J. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

”***"  This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30!h  St..Neiv  York 


Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 


The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 


e 

3-ib.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 

At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaled 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced 

You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red  breed¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  country — 30.000  State  blood- 
tested  breeders  on  our  own  farm:  and  we  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Highest  pen  for  month  of  December  at  Farni- 
ingdale,  New  York,  also  highest  pullet  for  the 
month  of  December,  laying  30  eggs.  32.25  points. 

In  the  month  of  November,  our  pullets 
scored  high  bird  for  breed  at  two  contests — at 
Farmingdale  and  Vineland. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  explains  our 
breeding  program  and  shows  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 

REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


arm 

.I.Reds 

For  Fourth  Winter,  Leaders  at  Farmingdale 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  winter  Moss  Farm 
R.  I.  Reds  are  leading  their  class  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest.  Inject  some 
of  this  blood  into  jour  own  flock. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  pedigreed  from 
high- record  dams. 

CHICKS — Carrying  same  blood  as  our 
1932-33  Winning  New  York  Ren. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 

HATCHING  EGGS— High  fertility  guar¬ 
anteed. 

FREE  CATALOG  now  ready  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


m 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics:  Divability,  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production.  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c,  former¬ 
ly  30c.  Circular.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Edgehill 
Poultry  Plant,  R.3, 
Petersham,  Mass. 
—  Proportion  Bred 


The  Reliable  Red 


10’ 

(DELIVERED) 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.' Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  14  years  free 
of  B.W.D. without  any  reactors  Only 
eggs  from  s.000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks,  1334  catalog 
tolls' vou  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300%  “increase  in  our  business  last  year. 


FORT  MORRISON  FARMS  -  C.T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  World’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

Box  Y.  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. _ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Buy  direct  from  Accredited  Breeder.  Catalog  FREE. 
Original  large  erg  strain.  "New  Deaf’  Chick  Policy. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS.  North  Weare.  N.  H. 


n  I  D TC TAG  Massachusetts  Accredited 
.  K.  1.  Kt,Ll J  R.O.P.  Certified  Stock. 
Babv  Chicks,  “Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duct-ion  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E. N. Larrahee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


■  Oa  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

Leztcn  S  rfCtSS  Large  dark  red  birds  bred 
for  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  203  to  206  eggs  per 

bird.  Fred  Leach.  Thurston  St..  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  Minorca  Pen  and  Hen 

all  contests.  JEAN  JOAN  FA K RI  Box  K  Belmar,  N.  J. 


€ 


PR  Squabs 


Breed  PR  Royal 
Squabs  and  make 
money.  Highest 
of  all  poultry  prices,  less  work.  Send  ten 
cents  tor  1934  68-page  red  book  telling  why, 
how;  34tli  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  205  H  St..  Metros®,  Mass. 


The  Story  of 
Beet  Sugar 

AS  THE  average  housewife  casually 
-^orders  a  5  or  10  pound  sack  of 
"beet  sugar,"  how  small  is  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fascinating  history  back  of 
the  great  beet  sugar  industry!  How 
little  does  she  realize  that  her  purchase 
bestows  a  real  benefit  on  some  hard¬ 
working  American  farmer. 

The  story  of  this  industry  dates  back 
to  1747  when  one  Andreas  Marggraf,  a 
Prussian  chemist  and  physicist  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Berlin,  made  the  startling  dis¬ 
covery  that  sugar  existed  in  the  beet 
root.  He  also  demonstrated  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  beet  sugar  had  chemical 
and  physical  properties  identical  with 
those  of  sugar  obtained  from  sugar 
cane. 

However,  it  was  Napoleon  who  gave 
the  first  real  "push"  to  beet  sugar.  In 
1811  the  Society  of  Encouragement  for 
the  National  Industry  submitted  a 
report  to  Napoleon  showing  the  over¬ 
looked  possibilities  of  the  sugar  beet 
as  a  great  new  industry.  Instantly  he 
realized  the  opportunity.  In  March  of 
that  year,  Napoleon  issued  the  now 
famous  decree  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Frencli  beet  sugar 
industry.  This  decree  set  aside  nearly 
80,000  acres  of  land  to  be  devoted  to 
sugar  beet  culture.  In  addition,  the 
manifesto  prohibited  the  importation 
of  sugar  from  the  Indies  after  January 
1,  1813,  and  appropriated  one  million 
francs  for  the  establishment  of  six 
experimental  schools  for  study,  re¬ 
search  and  further  development  work. 
During  the  years  1812-1813,  334  beet 
sugar  factories  were  established  in 
France  alone.  Thus  wa9  the  intensive 
and  practical  production  of  beet  sugar 
given  to  the  world.  In  our  next  chapter 
we  will  tell  the  Story  of  Beet  Sugar  in 
the  United  States. 


More  than  700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  are  devoted 
annually  to  the  production  of  SUGAR  BEETS,  from  which  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  pure  sugar  is  obtained  to  sweeten  the  food  and 
drink  of  many  millions  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  sugar,  the  beets  also  furnish  a  most  valuable  feed  for 
animals,  known  as  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  is  all  the  original  beet  after 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted  by  the  so-called  “diffusion  process"  or  in 
simpler  language,  hv  soaking  in  warm  water.  The  sugar  is  dissolved 
out  of  the  beet,  and  the  sweet  water  drawn  off.  After  that  the  original 
sliced  beet  root,  (minus  the  sugar)  is  conveyed  to  the  dryer  and  dried 
down  so  that  it  can  he  sacked  and  shipped  all  over  the  country. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  was  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  long 
before  we  used  it  here,  but  in  1902  the  first  American  dryers  were  in¬ 
stalled.  At  that  time  Charles  F.  Saylor,  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  reported  to  the  department: 

“Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  farmer  who  is  situated  where  he  can 
secure  sugar-beet  pulp.  ...  It  is  available  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
nutritious  and  its  sanitary  effect  is  remarkable. ” 

From  the  first  beginnings  in  Michigan,  the  drying  of  beet  pulp 
spread  all  over  the  beet-growing  areas — right  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
And  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  known  and  fed  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Owners  of  pure  bred  cattle,  striving  for  big  records  were 
among  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  value  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  their 
rations,  they  found  out  that  they  could  force  their  cows  to  heavy  feed 
consumption  and  heavy  milk  production  without  throwing  them  ‘off 
feed’  and  then  the  rank  and  file  of  dairymen  found  they  eould  also 
get  more  milk  and  have  healthier  cows  by  using  dried  beet  pulp — even 
though  their  cows  were  just  merely  “cows.” 

So,  today,  where  dried  beet  pulp  is  known  it  is  a  most  popular  feed, 
but  there  are  many  places  where  it  is  not  known — which  is  the  reason 
for  this  advertisement.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  to  investigate  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  and  keep  it  in  stock.  It  means  profit  for  you  and  profit  for  him. 

Write  for  our  book  “ Profitable  Feeding”  for  more  information. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  -  -  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  I91J 
-  "Tbl  Strain  Brtd  for  Lar^t  Uniform  Wbttt  Ef£i  Always." 

OFFICIALLY  BLOOD -TESTED 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
4%  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  tra-pnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  yon  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
.  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
j  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 
1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest— 297 
points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Yan  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Ian  flu/ i-r  Poultry  1 11  r Ill.  Po,  24.  Sntrar  I.oaf,  N-  V. 


- B  U  Y  P  R  I  C  E’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE'S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


“WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 


We  have  had  22  years’  experience,  and  1933 
was  our  BEST  YEAR  YET!  That’s  proof 
of  the  quality  of  Hall’s  Chicks.  We  have  had 
to  add  another  Quarter  Million  capacity  to  the 
four  hundred  thousand  we  had,  giving  us 
650,000  incubator  capacity  for  1934;  we  have 
had  to  build  another  new  building  39  x  81  ft.; 
we  have  added  to  our  staff  Mr.  E.  S.  Walford, 
for  S}/2  years  up  to  last  October  Assistant 
Extension  Poultryman  at  Conn.  State  College. 
We  enter  on  the  new  season  better  equipped 
to  serve  you  than  ever  before,  and  more  than 
ever  convinced  that 

>  QUALITY  CHICKS  PAY 

Have  you  seen  and  read 
Hall  Brothers’  1934 
Catalogue? 

It’s  different  —  not  at  all 
the  usual  type  of  Hatchery 
Catalogue.  We’ve  honestly 
tried  to  tell  the  TRUTH. 

When  we  advertise  “Quality  Chicks’’  we  mean  chicks  that 
will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring  the  buyer  back  for  more, 
and  will  bring  orders  from  his  neighbors. 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  615-5 

QET  this  full  com¬ 
plete  story  of 
our  New  Hampshire 
REDS  and  their 
profit-making  quali¬ 
ties.  It  explains  our 
16-year  8-point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  State  Blood 
Tested  by  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  Pullorum  disease. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.  0.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  bu7  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Get  this  Catalog  now 
—write  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H. 


QuiiiWC  HICKS 


Quick  Maturing— Heavy  Layers 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Leghorns— Rocks  —  Reds 

Master  Bred  Strains.  B  A  RRED  ROCKS:  T hompson 
— Holterman — Bishop  Strains;  S.  C.  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  Holly  wood-Tancred  -Oakdale  Strains; 
R.  I.  REDS:  Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains. 

Breeders  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old— 3  Wks®  Old  Chicks 

Be  sure  to  get  our  big  new  poultry  book,  sent  free,  before  you 
buy.  Discount  on  low  1934  prices  for  amazingly  high  quality. 

W.  F,  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  French  town,  N.  I. 


CLEAR  SPRING  WicW 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Tailored 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  8.  C  Barred  Rocks  and 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HAICHERV.F  9  tehlar.PnR..8)i  «,  MsAlistemil  e.Pa 
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Farm-Raised  Chicks  For  1934 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

This  Spring-  season  of  1934  demands  getting  down 
to  “brass  tacks,”  as  the  saying  goes,  which  means, 
in  the  usual  farm  operations,  finding  reasonable, 
common  sense,  tried  and  proven  methods,  and  then 
carrying  them  through  painstakingly.  For  years 
poultrymen  have  been  experimenting  with  ways  and 
means  of  rearing  chicks.  Much  has  been  found  out 
about  this.  There  are  many  satisfactory  methods 
which  might  be  used.  The  following  is  one  which 
will  grow  good,  healthy  chicks,  producing  vigorous 
and  useful  pullets  for  next  year’s  laying  flocks.  It 
is  offered  in  these  columns  at  this  time,  because  it  is 
believed  that  many  a  farmer  might  find  it  well 
worth  his  while  this  Spring  to  hatch  or  buy  more 
baby  chicks  than  usual.  People  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  need  and  want  eggs  right  through  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  With  a  gradual  return  to  a  better  buying 
power,  which  we  hope  and  believe  lies  within  the 
coming  year,  the  chances  for  egg  prices  to  advance 
are  good.  Eggs  are  farm  products  w-hich  will  find 
a  ready  sale,  and  in  many  instances  may  be  found 
to  very  economically  supplement  other  farm  crops. 

Have  Brooders  Ready  for  Chicks 

1.  — Before  the  hatch  comes  off,  or  the  new  chicks 
are  delivered  the  brooder  should  be  sanitarily  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  chick  flocks.  Allow  an  average  size 
brooder  stove  for  each  300  chicks.  This  is  as  large 
a  chick  flock  as  should  ever  be  handled  as  one  unit. 
For  such  a  flock  a  room  approximately  10x12  ft., 
that  is  120  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  should  be  made 
available.  Sweep  down  and  thoroughly  clean  the 
room  of  all  old  litter,  dirt,  cobwebs,  etc.  Spray  with 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  a  recommended  disinfec¬ 
tant.  Allow  to  dry  well,  and  then  erect  stove,  and 
re-litter. 

2.  — For  a  chick  litter  we  like  to  use  about  an  inch 
of  coarse  sand,  spread  over  the  cleaned  floor,  and 
over  the  sand  an  inch  or  so  of  clean  barn-floor 
chaff,  or  cut  straw,  or  the  like,  always  at  hand  on 
the  barn  floor. 

3.  — Start  the  brooder  stoves  at  least  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  are  due  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
hover,  so  that  one  may  be  sure  the  stove  is  operating 
safely,  and  maintaining  uniform  heat. 

4.  — Provide  a  guard  of  solid  material,  such  as 
metal,  thin  wood,  or  heavy  card,  12  inches  high, 
around  the  brooder,  out  three  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  hover.  This  keeps  the  chicks  within  the 
heated  range  during  the  first  IVeek  or  so,  and  teaches 
them  where  to  go  to  get  warm.  It  may  be  gradually 
widened  after  the  first  three  or  four  days.  If  the 
house  is  free  from  drafts,  a  guard  of  wire  mesh,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  may  be  used. 

5.  — The  brooder  temperature  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover  should  be  90°F.  the  first  and  second  weeks, 
that  is  down  at  the  litter  where  the  chicks  lie,  and 
can  be  dropped  to  S0°  for  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks,  and  gradually  tapered  down  until  they  are 
weaned  from  heat  at  from  eight  to  10  weeks  of  age, 
Too  often  chicks  are  over-heated.  If  the  above  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  the  chicks  can  easily  find 
the  degree  they  want,  for  it  will  be  warmer  nearer 
the  stove  and  cooler  out  from  the  edge  of  the  hover. 

Feeding  the  Chicks  for  Steady  Growth 

One  wants  steady  growth,  and  not  too  rapid 
growth.  The  chicks  should  be  sturdy  and  vigorous 
throughout  the  growing  season.  We  hold  no  brief 
for  any  particular  ration.  There  are  many  good 


ones.  We  have  used  the  following  method,  as  a 
basic  scheme,  with  good  results: 

1.  — Chicks  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  24  hours  old,  and  always  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  under  the  hovers  in  the  brooder  houses. 
When  the  chicks  are  placed  within  the  circle  under 
the  hovers,  there  should  be  placed  before  them  (a) 
perfectly  clean  water  fountains  containing  warm 
fresh  water,  at  least  two  fountains  for  the  300-chick 
flock;  (b)  other  clean  fountains  containing  liquid 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  if  it  is  available,  as  it  may 
usually  be  on  a  farm,  and  (c)  small,  flat  boxes  with 
chick-size,  hard  grit.  If  the  chicks  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  take  water  rather  than  milk,  withhold  the 
water  for  several  days  and  force  them  to  use  the 
milk  which  will  promote  growth  and  get  them  won¬ 
derfully  well  started. 

2.  — We  still  like  to  use  chick  grain,  some  such 
mixture  as  100  lbs.  finely  cracked  yellow  corn,  100 
lbs.  finely  cracked  wheat,  and  50  lbs.  pinhead  oats. 
Start  with  this  grain  feeding  the  first  day,  and  use 
it  twice  daily  in  amounts  which  the  chicks  will  clean 
up  in  about  10  minutes  after  the  feeding.  If  com¬ 
mercial  chick  grains  are  used,  follow  the  directions 
of  the  manufacturer. 

3. — The  principal  chick  food  consists  of  the  chick 
dry  mash.  We  like  a  mixture  consisting  of  20  lbs. 
yellow  corn  ground,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran,  20  lbs.  flour 
middlings,  20  lbs.  pulverized  oats,  5  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal,  2  lbs.  oyster  shell  meal,  or  limestone  flour,  15 
lbs.  meat  scrap  (or  10  lbs.  meat  scrap  and  5  lbs. 
dried  skim-milk  or  dried  buttermilk),  1  lb.  iodized 
salt,  and  1  lb.  natural  cod-liver  oil  of  good  grade. 

During  the  first  few  days,  feed  about  a  handful 
of  this  mash  to  each  100  chicks  on  egg  case  flats, 
keeping  it  before  them  most  of  the  day,  but  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  finish  up  their  mash  by  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  After  about  the  fourth  week,  limit  the  mash 
feeding  so  that  they  will  be  consuming  about  as 
much  grain  as  mash.  This  will  tend  to  keep  them 
in  better  flesh  and  not  force  growth  too  fast. 

4.  — If  sprouted  oats,  or  other  good  green  food  is 
available,  the  chicks  will  thrive  on  it,  if  fed  once 
daily.  The  cod-liver  oil  is  not  necessary  if  the 
chicks  are  grown  on  green  range,  and  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  For  early  chicks  it  is  essential. 

5.  — As  the  chicks  grow,  the  size  of  grains  used 
may  be  increased,  of  course,  but  the  mixture  remains 
the  same.  The  same  mash  will  carry  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  to  egg-laying  maturity.  This  sim¬ 
plifies  the  farmer’s  ration  making  for  the  season. 
The  milk,  as  a  beverage,  may  bp  stopped  at  six 
weeks,  if  necessary,  but  it  will  be  a  good  supple¬ 
ment  throughout  the  growing  season  where  it  is 
available. 

Sanitary  Care  During  the  Season 

Unless  disease  infection  appears  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  the  brooder  houses  only  once  in  about  three 
sweeks.  Watch  the  conditions,  however,  and  change 
the  surface  chaff  litter  when  it  becomes  damp  or 
^filthy. 

If  chicks  are  to  be  reared  on  range,  the  sooner 
they  get  out  of  doors  after  the  third  week,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Give  them  access  to  freshly  turned  ground, 
not  old,  packed,  filth  covered  soil  area.  Grow  some 
green  crop  on  the  chick  ranges,  if  possible.  The 
use  of  a  four-year  crop  rotation  for  pullet  rearing 
is  advisable.  This  may  be  treated  in  detail  in  an 
article  a  little  later. 

Do  not  rear  this  season’s  young  stock  on  the  same 
range  with  old  hens,  or  where  they  have  been  this 


past  year.  Keep  them  separate.  Give  the  growing 
chicks  plenty  of  room.  Separate  the  sexes  as  soon 
as  possible,  usually  at  four  to  six  weeks  of  age. 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet  in  Buffalo 

The  24tli  convention  of  the  Now  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  attended  in  years.  Outstanding  in  the  councils 
of  all  groups  involved  was  a  spirit  of  optimism 
based  not  on  mere  “catch  phrase  conversation,”  but 
on  a  rather  common  feeling  that  the  events  of  the 
past  three  years  have  resulted  in  more  general 
acknowledgement  that  the  days  of  “dog  cat  dog,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost”  are  over.  Many  are  the 
problems  that  confront  the  industry  today  and, 
while  it  is  true  that  each  individual  grower  has  his 
own  troubles  of  production,  insects,  diseases,  labor, 
etc.,  it  is  also  true  that  the  solving  of  these  in¬ 
dividual  problems  will  not  help  the  whole  industry 
greatly.  For  the  good  of  vegetable  gardening  as  a 
business  the  individual  must  lend  his  support  to  co¬ 
operative  action. 

H.  D.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  talked  on  the  advantages 
of  organization  in  the  securing  of  legislation  favor¬ 
able  to  agriculture.  Mr.  Brown  brought  forth  the 
many  problems  that  require  concerted  group  action, 
including  the  roving  trucker,  second-hand  packages, 
elimination  of  culls  from  channels  of  trade,  acreage 
reduction,  farm  credit,  grades  and  inspections, 
regional  markets,  agricultural  adjustment  act,  labor 
hours  on  the  farm  and  the  pay  scale  in  industry  as 
it  affects  cost  of  production  of  vegetables. 

Richard  F.  Fricke,  manager  of  the  Erie  County 
Farm  Bureau,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  association.  He  talked  on  the 
revaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Anthony  G.  Waldo,  of  Canastota,  was  re-elected 
for  a  third  term  as  president  of  the  association,  as 
was  also  Lewis  II.  Gasper,  of  Geneva,  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  Other  officers  elected  were :  Henry  G. 
Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  first  vice-president ;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Stoney,  Albion,  second  vice-president ; 
Walter  Hess,  Rochester,  third  vice-president ;  and 
George  Cornwell,  Elmira,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  Edward  L.  Moxey,  Syracuse,  was  named  for  a 
three-year  term. 

There  were  1(50  individual  plates  of  vegetables  en¬ 
tered  in  17  classes.  These  were  judged  by  W.  T. 
Tapley  of  Geneva,  and  the  following  awards  made 
at  the  banquet: 

4-H  club  exhibit :  John  Motz  Jr.,  Elba,  gold  medal ; 
Billy  Covington,  Elba,  silver  medal ;  Irma  Meyers, 
Buffalo,  bronze  medal. 

Association  exhibits:  Monroe  County  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  first;  Onondaga  County  Vege¬ 
table  Growers,  Inc.,  second;  Erie  County  Growers 
and  Shippers,  third. 

Muck  land  section :  Genesee,  Orleans  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  first. 

Sweepstakes  for  outdoor  grown  vegetables : 
George  W.  Bennett,  Burt,  first ;  John  Motz,  Elba, 
second ;  and  George  West,  Rochester,  third. 

The  resolutions  adopted  placed  the  association  on 
record  (1)  as  favoring  the  reforestation  of  marginal 
lands;  (2)  approving  the  development  of  regional 
markets;  (3)  enactment  of  a  seed  law  compelling 
the  percent  of  germination  and  the  date  of  test  on 
all  vegetable  seed  packages;  (4)  the  maintenance  of 
(Continued  on  Page  105) 


Well-selected  baby  chicks  are  an  essential.  Chicks  from  carefully  mated,  tested  This  brooder-house  is  clean  and  ready  for  its  first  flock  of  300  baby  chicks.  The  oil 
flocks  are  worth  more  than  just  chicks  from  any  flock.  These  chicks  hatched  in  a  burner  colony  brooder  stove  needs  no  chimney.  The  wire  circle  is  in  place;  fresh, 
modern  cabinet  incubator  are  ready  for  the  brooder  and  food!  clean  litter  has  been  provided. 
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By  Boat  and  Train  Rural  New-Yorkers 
See  America 

Part  II. 

By  M.  B.  Dean 

Moving  quietly  out  ot'  the  last  lock,  85  feet  above 
our  level  of  but  a  few  minutes  before,  we  cast  a 
parting  glance  toward  a  great  sea  that  had  turned 
only  its  kindest  side  toward  us  as  it  carried  us  two 
and  a  half  thousand  miles  on  our  way  and  entered 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Isthmus  crossing, 
the  green-spattered  bosom  of  Gatun  Lake.  Those 
of  the  party  who  had  visited  the  Thousand  Islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  that  nature  drowned 
valley,  with  the  tips  of  its  elevations  showing  above 
water  as  small  islands,  and  the  one  that  man  sub¬ 
merged  here  by  damming  a  torrential  tropical  river 
and  forcing  it  to  spread  out  and  form  a  lake,  said 
to  be  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  existence.  It  was 
the  genius  of  American  engineers  that  had  turned  a 
former  menace  to  any  Isthmian  canal  into  a  30- 
mile  stretch  of  peaceful  beauty,  and  made  an  ally  of 
a  potential  enemy. 

Winding  about  these  islands  is  a  deepened  channel 
that  changes  its  direction  six  times  in 
the  crossing,  we  see  the  dense  green 
tropical  vegetation  coming  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  with,  here  and  there,  a 
plank  wharf  that  gives  access  to  a 
prettily  painted  bungalow  on  the  high¬ 
er  land  above.  An  invitation  to  stop 
and  spend  a  week  at  one  of  these 
would  doubtless  have  been  accepted  by 
any  of  us.  It  would  have  been  living 
in  a  dream  land  for  one  whose  dreams 
never  become  entangled  with  alligators 
or  snakes.  The  mass  of  foliage  would 
make  identification  of  individual  spe¬ 
cies  difficult  from  the  boat  for  even  a 
botanist,  but  there  are  said  to  be  over 
50  varieties  of  useful  trees  upon  the 
Isthmus.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  banana  tree  from  the 
very  light  green  of  its  foliage,  the  tint 
of  a  well-colored  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  apple. 

Our  wide  lake  finally  narrows  into 
a  passageway  known  as  the  Gamboa 
Reach,  and  we  approach  the  western 
end  of  the  canal,  where  hard  digging  had  to  take 
the  place  of  flooding  the  country  as  a  means  of  af¬ 
fording  transportation.  The  high  lands  lie  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  here  is  where  the 
French,  who  preceded  us  in  an  attempt  to  dig  a 
canal,  began  operations.  We  see  occasional  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  work  in  the  remnant  of  a  ditch  or 
the  rusting  wreck  of  a  once  powerful  dredge.  The 
French  people  lacked  nothing  in  competent  engi¬ 
neers  but,  in  the  time  of  their  attempts  to  unite  the 
oceans,  they  had  not  learned  that  the  real  obstacle 
that  must  first  be  overcome  was  not  a  mountain  but 
a  mosquito,  the  bearer  of  yellow  fever  to  those  who 
attempted  to  conquer  the  tropics.  Not  in  that  50- 
mile  trip  across  submerged  lands  in  a  climate  most 
suited  to  insect  life  did  we  hear  the  hum  of  a  mos¬ 
quito  or  the  buzz  of  a  fly. 

At  Gamboa,  well  toward  the  western  coast,  we 
began  to  see  more  evidence  of  man’s  occupation 
of  the  land.  A  railroad  bridge  across  the  Chagres 
River,  the  familiar  steel  radio  towers,  from  which 
messages  are  sent  to  Washington,  odd-looking  cones 
and  balls  raised  high  upon  a  hill  to  direct  traffic 
through  Gaillard  Cut,  and  even  that  mark  of  civi¬ 


lization,  a  penitentiary.  As  we  go  forward  into  the 
deeper  cut,  we  see  upon  both  banks  diamond-shaped 
boards,  some  30  feet  high.  These,  with  their  black 
and  white  markings,  direct  the  canal  navigator. 
When  in  range  with  each  other,  they  indicate  the 
central  channel.  Other  boards  mark  the  channel 
sides  and.  to  our  relief,  not  one  displays  a  billboard 
advertisement. 

The  high  point  in  the  interest  of  most  people  and 
the  high  point  in  the  continent's  backbone  is  found 
at  the  famous  Culebra  Cut,  now  renamed  Gaillard 
Cut  in  houor  of  the  Army  engineer  of  that  name. 
For  eight  miles  here,  the  canal  pierces  a  rock  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  Pacific.  As  we  go  through  in  a  channel 
300  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  portions,  the  sides 
rise  high  and  almost  vertically  above  us.  The  air 
seems  to  grow  more  sultry,  and  we  look  over  the 
rail  of  our  deck  to  see  the  boat  at  times  apparent¬ 
ly  almost  grazing  the  adjacent  bank.  At  their  high¬ 
est  points,  the  hill  on  one  side  rises  well  over  COO 
feet  rrbove  us,  upon  the  other  side  400  feet.  Not 
great  heights  for  mountains,  to  be  sure  but,  in  the 
mass  of  material  that  must  be  moved  to  cut  a  safe 
passageway  through,  enormous  bulks.  The  bottom 
of  this  cut  is  40  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  It  is  in 


this  vicinity  that  the  recurring  slides  made  the  most 
trouble.  Slides,  we  are  told,  that  were  not  so  much 
slides  as  the  bulging  up  into  the  canal  of  softer 
material  forced  out  of  place  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  overlying  hills.  Dredging  evidently  cannot 
yet  be  stopped,  for  we  see  the  looser  rock  and  earth 
being  washed  down  from  the  high  sides  by  powerful 
streams  of  water  thrown  against  them  from  the 
canal,  to  be  removed  later  to  some  convenient  island. 
More  than  a  canal  has  been  dug  here,  a  narrow  val¬ 
ley  has  been  made  by  man  where  nature  thought  to 
forbid  passage.  To  say  that  more  than  150  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  have  been  removed 
from  this  cut  may  mean  much  to  engineers ;  only  a 
look  at  the  actual  excavation  can  convey  much  of 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  job  to  a  layman.  An  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  lies  in  the  statement  that  the 
total  amount  of  earth  removed  in  excavating  the 
canal  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  disturbed 
in  digging  a  hole  15  feet  square  clear  through  the 
earth.  This,  of  course,  clears  up  any  misappre¬ 
hension. 

Having  passed  the  great  cut,  the  landscape  be¬ 
comes  one  of  low  hills  and  a  widening  valley  ex¬ 


tending  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  be 
told  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  higher  than  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  that  we  shall  find  a  shorter  stairway 
down  to  it  than  the  one  by  which  we  ascended  to 
Gatun  Lake  at  the  eastern  end.  We  take  three 
steps,  however,  one  at  the  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
two  a  mile  farther  on  at  Miraflores.  Engineers  did 
not  find  a  sufficiently  large  rock  base  at  the  site  of 
the  first  lock  to  sustain  the  three.  Between  these 
locks  lies  another  artificial  lake,  Miraflores.  Only 
during  the  month  of  February  are  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  on  the  same  level ;  during  the  other 
months,  the  variation  is  from  eight  to  12  inches,  due 
to  winds  and  tides  in  the  latter.  It  is  interesting 
to  be  told,  too,  that  the  high  tides  in  the  Pacific, 
varying  from  12  to  21  feet,  necessitate  the  highest 
gates  and  lock  walls  at  the  lower  of  the  two  Mira¬ 
flores  locks.  Our  conception  of  a  union  of  the  oceans 
at  Panama  is  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fancy  by 
the  cold  statement  of  fact  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  never  unite  with  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
reaching  no  farther  to  the  east  than  Miraflores 
Lake.  However,  the  vagaries  of  this  canal  cease 
to  surprise  us;  we  are  probably  undergoing  that 
broadening  process  which  travel  is  said  to  bestow 
but  for  which,  to  the  writer’s  miud, 
the  dining-room  on  Deck  B  is  more  re¬ 
sponsible. 


Indians  at  Work 

Our  own  people,  now  suffering  every¬ 
where  from  the  disease  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  are  at  last  in  a  position  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  first  Americans 
whom  we  displaced.  The  people  of 
the  Great  Plains,  losing  the  basis  of 
their  economic  life  in  the  destruction 
of  the  buffalo,  have  existed  miserably 
for  about  two  generations,  in  enforced 
idleness,  on  a  limited  area  of  largely 
unproductive  land,  and  often  upon  a 
Federal  dole.  How  demoralizing  such 
conditions  can  be  in  the  course  of  even 
two  or  three  years,  we  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate. 

The  Navajos  of  the  Southwest,  larg¬ 
est  tribe  next  to  the  Sioux,  have  in¬ 
deed  managed  to  keep  their  economic 
independence  by  means  of  sheep-rais¬ 
ing,  and  have  gained  considerably  in  numbers.  They 
are  at  present  extremely  poor,  owing  to  a  heavily 
over-grazed  range,  lack  of  sufficient  water  and  se¬ 
vere  erosion,  and  may  be  compared  to  poor  white 
farmers  on  sub-marginal  lands. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  government,  in  its  lib¬ 
eral  and  varied  plans  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
underpaid,  has  not  forgotten  the  American  Indians, 
now  citizens  with  an  equal  claim  upon  our  common 
country.  All  of  us,  farmers  and  industrialists  alike, 
of  every  national  origin,  need  the  best  scientific  and 
progressive  help  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  our 
problem.  And  under  John  Collier,  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  emergency  conservation 
work  is  being  done  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,  upon  many  scattered  Indian  reservations. 

About  14,000  Indians  without  other  means  of  sup¬ 
port  have  for  months  past  been  employed  on  the 
same  basis  and  with  the  same  pay  as  in  the  white 
CCC  camps.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  foremen, 
cooks,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  men  of  their  own  race. 
It  is  believed  that  a  total  expenditure  of  about  ten 
million  dollars  will  add  not  less  than  twice  that  sum 
to  the  capital  value  of  Indian  lands.  The  gain  in 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A.  ** 


NEVER  before  was  so  much  tractor 
offered  for  so  little  money.  The 
new  AHis-Chalmers  Model  “W”  has 
everything  —  POWER  to  handle  a  2- 
bottom  plow  . .  -  FOUR  SPEEDS  for* 
ward  . .  sturdy,  durable  construction  . . 
plenty  of  pep  . . .  many  new  improve¬ 
ments.  All  this  at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE. 

Be  posted  on  the  best  “buy”  in  tractors  for 
1934.  Investigate  the 
A-C  line  of  quick-de- 
tachable,  power -lift 
2-row  cultivating 
and  planting  equip¬ 
ment  for  Model  “W” 

Tractor.  Also  new 
line  of  plows,  field 
cultivators,  etc.  For 
FREE  catalog,  write 
name  and  address 
on  margin  of  this 
page,  mail  today  to— 


lila 

L 

-  4 

mm 

Dept .  10 


Removable 
Cylinder  Sleeves 
Can  be  replaced  read¬ 
ily  at  low  cost.  Saves 
expense  of  re  bo  ring . 


Ctand&rd  fcWalsh 

jGarden  Tractors/ 


Plow  ^Powerful  Tractors  for  Small  Farms, 

Wd  m  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

fulfiyale\Fr“jtand  Poultry  Aten 

MowHasX  1  *  2  Cylinder  Models 
aiidLawnst  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York, 


32.60  Como  Ave. 


2406  Chestnut  St. 


N.  Y. 


144  Cedar  St. 


inrwEivTORS 

Tune  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
tention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  bow 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien, Registered 
Pat.  Attorney,  503-M  Adams  Bide, Washington, D.  C. 


Time 

to  put  that 
Fordson 
in  shape 
for  Spring 

NOW,  when  you  have  a  little 
time  on  your  hands,  drive 
your  Fordson  out  and  look 
it  over.  If  it  needs  a  me¬ 
chanic,  make  sure  you  get 
a  good  one — one  that  knows 
a  Fordson.  And  make  sure 
that  genuine  Fordson  parts 
are  used  in  repairs. 

Note:  There  is  an  im¬ 
proved  Fordson  tractor.  For 
information  fill  in  blank  be¬ 
low  and  mail  to  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  descriptive  literature 
about— 

1  I  The  Improved  Fordson  Tractor 
!~1  Parts  Price  List  D  Used  Tractors 

My  name  _ — 

Post  Office - _ — 

State - - - — - 


morale  is  immeasurable.  The  men  have 
built  roads  and  bridges,  run  telephone 
lines,  developed  small  irrigation  projects 
for  subsistence  farming  or  for  grazing, 
and  (perhaps  most  important  of  all)  are 
working  at  rodent  and  erosion  control. 
The  loss  of  cover,  and  the  ravages  of 
great  colonies  of  prarie  dogs,  have  in 
past  years  ruined  large  ranges. 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  buying  from  the 
Navajos  their  surplus  sheep  and  with 
the  mutton  supplying  Indian  hoarding- 
schools  and  feeding  destitute  Indians. 
This  is  clone  primarily  to  lessen  over- 
grazing.  The  people  are  promising  to 
limit  their  herds  in  future  to  the  number 
that  can  be  sustained  without  permanent 
injury  to  the  range.  The  Navajo  Council 
has  formally  approved  the  plan. 

The  scientific  improvement  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  seven  million  acres  of  forest  in 
the  Northwest  will  be  extremely  valuable, 
not  alone  to  the.  nearly  destitute  Indian 
owners,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
an  important  part  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Control  of  the  destructive  pine 
beetle  in  the  woods  of  Yakima  Reserve 
in  Washington  is  an  example  of  this 
work. 

Winter  work  is  being  continued  wher¬ 
ever  weather  conditions  will  permit. 
Training  camps  for  Indian  leaders  have 
been  organized.  Last  November,  about 
4,500  Indian  men  and  women  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  employed  under  civil  works 
projects,  on  useful  needed  work  of  simi¬ 
lar  types  to  those  developed  in  our  white 
communities. 

More  than  a  hundred  new  day  schools 
of  the  community  type,  with  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  gar¬ 
dening  and  for  adult  education  as  well, 
are  to  be  constructed  this  year  from  ap¬ 
propriations  for  public  works.  These, 
too,  will  employ  native  material  and  In¬ 
dian  labor.  It  is  hoped  to  organize  them 
on  a  plan  comparable  to  our  best  and 
most  progressive  rural  schools. 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


Thoughts  for  Winter 

The  warm  spell  has  passed  and  Win¬ 
ter  has  once  more  set  in,  covering  the 
ground  with  snow  which  is  good  protec¬ 
tion  for  strawberries,  wheat,  and  all  Fall- 
planted  crops.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  one  should  plan  for  next  season. 
Most  farmers  follow  the  rotation  of 
crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  which  is 
good  for  any  crop.  I  cannot  always  do 
this,  as  I  rely  mainly  on  berries.  They 
must  be  set  on  land  suitable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  variety  or  nature  of  the  plants, 
and  not  too  far  from  the  house,  where 
they  can  be  harvested  with  less  labor 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  in  harvest  time. 
I  never  leave  them  in  the  field  any  long¬ 
er  than  the  time  required  to  fill  two  six- 
quart  carriers  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  cool  cellar  and  packed. 

I  speak  of  having  the  berry  patch 
near  the  house  for  convenience.  This  is 
also  so  that  they  can  he  watched  and 
more  frequently  weeded.  I  have  sold 
sets  to  men  who  planted  them  in  a  hack 
lot,  forgetting  them  for  a  month,  and 
then  scarcely  finding  them  for  weeds. 
This  eliminated  the  work  of  weeding  and 
also  the  berries. 

This  year  I  shall  set  some  Aroma, 
Chesapeake  and  Dorsett.  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  berry  equal  to  the  Premier.  The 
Dorsett  is  a  new  variety,  I  understand 
a  cross  *  between.  Premier  and  Royal 
Sovereign  (an  old  English  berry)  which 
promises  to  be  very  good.  At  any  rate 
I  am  going  to  try  it  out. 

Aroma  and  Chesapeake  will  he  set  out 
more  for  an  experiment  than  anything 
else.  I  like  the  light  color  of  the  Aromas 
and  their  solid  texture.  They  certainly 
make  an  attractive  pack.  As  to  the 
Chesapeake  I  understand  that  they  are 
shy  hearers  and  require  the  most  perfect 
conditions  to  he  profitable.  Perhaps  I 
will  discover  all  of  these  and  many  more 
interesting  facts,  which  may  or  may  not 
convince  me  of  their  market  value.  I 
have  tried  several  other  varieties  and 
discarded  them  all  in  preference  to  the 
Premier. 

I  see  that  the  CWA  workers  are  put¬ 
ting  in  their  time  along  our  roads.  It  is 
rather  amusing  passing  by  these  men 
using  a  scythe  cutting  gohlenrod  or  a 
few  stray  bushes,  with  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  trying  to  keep  warm,  such  a 
j  contrast  to  the  usual  time  I  use  a  scythe 


which  means  a  perspiring  job.  But  I 
suppose  for  50  cents  an  hour  a  man  can 
stand  a  lot  of  punishment  these  lean 
days,  a  wage  I  never  received  even  in 
war  times.  Perhaps  I  am  selfish  hut  I 
believe  that  these  men  might  better  he  at 
work  where  they  could  earn  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  wage  and  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  for  the  taxpayer,  such  as  cleaning 
some  of  our  State  ditches,  which  have 
long  been  neglected,  and  have  become 
clogged  with  willows,  alders,  etc.,  or 
some  woodlot  proposition  where  the  wood 
might  be  sold  to  defray  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  thus  doing  something  that  in  turn 
would  do  somebody  some  good.  I  am  not 
an  advocater  of  a  low  wage  scale,  hut  I 
do  know  that  50  cents  an  hour  is  more 
than  the  farmer  can  pay  for  even  the 
most  necessary  work.  My  neighbor  told 
me  that  as  he  was  about  to  get  out  his 
season’s  supply  of  wood  his  man  signed 
up  with  the  CWA.  So  lie  is  getting  up 
his  wood  alone  (which  isn’t  a  one-man 
job)  because  ho  simply  could  not  pay  50 
cents  an  hour.  I  do  not  blame  the  man 
but  somebody  is  to  blame  in  creating  i 
these  conditions  whereby  the  farmer  al-  ! 
ways  gets  it  in  the  neck. 

I  see  the  seed  catalogs  are  arriving 
with  their  colorful  illustrations,  suggest¬ 
ing  many  tempting  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers.  A  good  garden  means  much  to 
the  average  family  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  plan  on  it.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  much  neglected  tulip  bed  which  was¬ 
n’t  taken  up  in  July  and  reset  in  the  Fall 
as  usual.  This  gives  bigger  and  better 
flowers  and  also  helps  keep  the  bed  free 
from  weeds.  To  care  for  flowers  proper¬ 
ly  means  that  much  time  and  labor  must 
go  into  them.  I  cannot  always  spare  this 
time  myself  hut  partly  .solve  the  problem 
by  planting  perennials.  To  flower  lovers 
there  is  always  some  time  to  be  found 
and  there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  room 
more  cheerful  and  liome-like  than  a  nice 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

I  am  getting  away  from  my  subject 
(the  wood  pile).  Wood  cutting  is  always 
hard  work  even  the  most  modern  way. 
By  the  help  of  a  neighbor  our  wood  is  all 
cut  and  split  into  handy  size  and  length 
which  will  be  hauled  to  the  house  where 
the  buzz-saw  and  tractor  await  reducing 
it  to  stove  length.  Many  a  home  fire 
has  been  kept  burning  by  the  old  buck 
saw,  but  I  prefer  leaving  it  hanging  high 
on  a  nail — in  fact  the  higher  the  better. 

F.  H.  U. 


Handling  Grapevines 

On  page  24  Mr.  Rebel*  speaks  of  spur-  j 
ring  grapes  and  of  laying  new  wood.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  spurring,  ' 
also  laying  new  wood?  w.  L. 

Maryland. 

If  a  grapevine  has  made  good  growth 
and  has  a  number  of  new  canes,  it  is  the 
practice  to  select  two  of  these  now  canes 
on  each  side  of  the  vine,  cut  olf  every¬ 
thing  else  and  shorten  the  new  canes 
hack  to  from  10  to  15  joints  or  buds. 
Later  these  new  canes  are  wrapped  to  the 
wires  of  the  trellis  and  thus  you  have 
laid  new  wood. 

Sometimes  the  new  growth  is  poor.  In 
that  case  the  cane  which  was  wrapped 
on  the  wire  the  previous  year  is  allowed 
to  remain,  hut  all  its  side  shoots  are  cut 
back  to  not  over  two  buds,  generally 
about  two  inches,  and  left  as  spurs.  This 
practice  is  called  spurring.  Note  that 
in  spurring  you  do  not  lay  any  new  wood. 
In  time,  if  spurring  is  kept  up  the  cane 
on  the  wire  gets  thick  and  sends  out 
shoots  farther  and  farther  from  the  main 
stem  or  vine.  Then  the  old  cane  must  ho 
cut  off  and  a  new  one  laid. 

Spurring  tends  to  produce  larger 
hunches,  and  new  canes  produce  more 
hut  smaller  and  less  compact  hunches. 
Spurring  is  out  of  date  here,  although 
once  generally  practiced.  All  the  new 
canes  not  needed  for  wrapping  are  gen¬ 
erally  spurred,  where  they  grow  out  from 
the  head  of  the  vine.  Undue  shortening 
of  new  canes  does  not  increase  either 
quality  or  quantity.  With  vines  set  10 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  the  new  canes  may 
meet  so  only  one  tie  is  necessary.  That 
means  more  than  10  buds  length  but  is 
all  right  in  fertile  soil.  L.  B.  R. 
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ceded  in  Every 
Garden  and  Orchard 
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Easiest  cutting  pruner  made, Makes  clean  cuts 
of  large  branches — small  twigs— even  cuts  twine! 
Light — unbreakable — rustproof  chromium  finish 
comfortable  grip — won't  pinch  or  blister  hands. 

*Muel  be  tried  to  be  appreciated' 
At  dealers  or  sect  postpaid. 

No.  H9 _  Large  Sb» 

(cuts  54"  greenwood)  1-1.75 
No.  118  La4i«i'  5in 
^(eutfc  greenwood)  $1.35 
Money  beck  if  not  satisfied. 


9% 
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SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  INC. 

toaketi  of  pruning  tools  and  garden  shears 
OAKVILLE.  Dept.  R  CONN. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
archest  to  he  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys *  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansvflle,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

tor  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
■  Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
iPeach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  oi-ohardlst  and  home  owner. 
Smali  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Rldgo  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


West  HillNurceries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  ete. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

-  "  SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  61-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

w.  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Box  1 1  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  Quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats,  Velvet  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  C’larage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 
THE0.  BURT  &.  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  (.including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  •  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write — 

1..  A  1 '.  DONDERO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Bose  Bargains 


Listing  only  finest  guaranteed  2-yr.  field  grown,  budded, 
dormant  stock;  sturdy  roots;  grow  anywhere;  more  buds 
1st  yr. ;  rushed  fresh  direct  from  nursery  at  lowest  delivered 
prices.  Write  Peyton  A.  Ellison,  74  Mercantile,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Lespedeza’s  wonderful  soil-building  Legumes,  Sericea, 
Korean,  Harbin,  etc.  State  tested.  Highest  quality. 
Sericea  is  a  perennial  coming  from  roots  year  after  year, 
similar  to  alfalfa.  Further  description  and  Prices. 
Write -PURITY  SEED  FARMS  Fulton,  K>. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  sisting,  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  D.  LEACH  -  -  CERES,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  103  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


GLADIOLUS 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253, 


Dahlias,  Peonies.  Iris. 
Phlox,  etc.  Price  I-.ist  Free. 

NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Coin  Potatoes  Newport,  Me* 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  36th  Street,  New  York 
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A  Garden  Full 
of  Vegetables 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

Any  5  for  50c 
Any  10  for  $1 

This  is  a  special  offer  to  “Rural  New- 
Yorker”  readers,  to  introduce  our  im¬ 
proved  strains  and  qualities.  All  packets 
are  our  regular  liberal  size  and  all  sell  at 
higher  prices — some  as  high  as  20c  each. 

Offer  Good  Until  February  20th 

Sawco  Wonder  Beet 
Rublcore  Carrot 
Orient  Cucumber 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  Corn 
Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 
Glowing  Ball  Radish 
Golden  Plume  Celery 
Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
California  Wonder  Pepper 
Emerald  Standing  Spinach 
New  York  Market  Broccoli 
L.  I.  Favorite  Brussels  Sprouts 
Full  Hearted  Endive 
10/26  Salmon  Tint  Muskmelon 
Riverside  Sweet  Spanish  Onion 

All  splendid  for  market  growers  —  out¬ 
standing  for  small  gardens. 


SEEDSMEN 

132-138  Church  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EARLIER 


TOMATOES 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  market  gardeners 
are  increasing  their  profits  by 
planting  vegetables  and  flowers 
2  weeks  to  a  month  ahead  of 
usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a 
garden  like  the  other  fellow’s. 
Beat  him  to  it  by  having 
fresh  vegetables,  and  flowers 
in  full  bloom,  weeks  earlier. 
No  matter  liow  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with  the  B-B  Forcer.  Tender  seeds, 
fully  protected,  grow  vigorously. 


Protects  from  frost 
and  insects- easily 
ventilated 


B-B  Tomato  Trellises  and  Protectors.  Cloth  Plant 
Protectors,  Garden  Flats,  Craft  Board  Pots,  Celery 
Bleachers  and  Flower  Trellises  are  also  used  by 
leading  growers.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  telling  how 
to  grow  better  and  earlier  crops.  Address  Dept.  R. 


BALL-BIDDLE  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

500,000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu¬ 
ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  all 
the  latest  improved  and  standard 

varieties  of  Garden.  Farm.  Flower 
1  Seeds,  Fruits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
1800  illustrations  with  complete  cultural 
I  directions  for  gardeners  and  home 
r  planters.  1  think  It  Is  the  best  catalog 
published  in  America  today  Plan  to 
have  a  big  garden  this  spring.  I  want 
everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 
,  tomato,  “King  of  the  Ear  lies.” 
Extra  Large  Solid  Fruit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Big  Ylelder.  Disease  Re- 

NEWSENSATICU^OMATOfree.*SeiHHla  stamp  tc?m>ver  postage^ 

R.  H. SHU M WAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  491,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  in  1870 


Strawberries 


PAY 


Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  It 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Cenlury  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
I  and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
_-^jrTO  «  etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Fhkk 
5>ON»  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  sis:  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

DDflCITC  Assured  with  our  strong 
iltUMIO  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000.000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fomwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
...  a11-  It  s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9.  PITTSVILLE.  MD. 


Rurpee*s 

Lf  Seeds  Grow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
ail  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

102  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Tree 


Garden  Planning  for  1934 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  decide 
what,  when  and  where  this  and  that  vege¬ 
table  is  to  be  planted,  notwithstanding 
two  or  three  months  will  elapse  before 
actual  operations  commence. 

A  plan  for  a  garden,  made  as  exact  as 
if  a  house  plan,  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  to  refer  to  later.  The  plan  should 
be  drawn  to  scale,  and  when  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  as  wanted,  should  be  inked  in. 
Such  plans  will  not  only  aid  in  arrang¬ 
ing  next  year’s  garden,  but  by  reminding 
exactly  where  various  plants  grew.  You 
can  then  change  grounds  and  plots,  grow¬ 
ing  roots  where  legumes  grew  last  year; 
potatoes  on  newly  turned  sod  where  you 
wish  to  plant  or  set  strawberries  a  year 
lienee;  place  Winter  varieties  where  they 
will  not  interfere  with  Fall  plowing,  and 
group  such  permanent  crops  as  small 
fruits,  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  at  one 
end  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  for  cul¬ 
tivating. 

On  the  farm  it  is  always  better  to 
make  the  vegetable  garden  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  and  so  located,  if  possible,  that 
a  windbreak  shields  it  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds.  Such  a  shelter  will  length¬ 
en  the  season  at  both  ends. 

The  available  space  for  the  garden 
should  he  accurately  measured  and  its 
outlines  drawn  to  scale.  It  is  an  advant¬ 
age  to  have  the  rows  run  north  and  south, 
if  possible,  as  this  gives  the  maximum  of 
sunlight,  and  all  rows  should  run  in  the 
same  general  direction.  If  one  foot  is 
taken  as  the  unit  of  distance  between  the 
rows  and  multiples  of  it  used  for  larger 
vegetables,  it  will  save  readjusting  the 
cultivator.  This  makes  the  rows  for 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  etc.,  a  foot 
apart ;  those  for  beets,  carrots  and  spin¬ 
ach  one  and  a  half  foot  apart;  three  to 
four  feet  for  potatoes;  three  feet  for 
tomatoes  and  celery,  and  not  less  than 
five  feet  for  vine  crops. 

Root  crops  should  be  grouped  and 
planted  where  deep  soil  will  permit  the 
roots  to  become  well  shaped,  and  vines 
subject  to  wilt  diseases  or  squash  bugs 
should  be  together,  squash  and  melons 
should  perhaps  not  be  grown  too  near 
each  other  if  the  seeds  are  to  be  saved, 
as  some  claim  they  will  mix.  I  have 
planted  squash,  melons  and  cucumbers, 
side  by  side  a  number  of  times,  and  never 
yet  had  any  trouble  about  mixing.  I  did 
it  the  past  season.  Be  sure  to  arrange 
so  as  to  have  the  onions  on  the  richest 
and  finest  soil  possible  in  the  garden,  as 
onions  require  a  fertile,  fine  or  pulverized 
soil  for  best  results. 

By  having  the  tall  crops,  like  corn  and 
pole  beans  at  the  north  side  of  the  garden, 
they  will  not  shade  the  smaller  or  low- 
growing  vegetables.  Lettuce,  radishes  and 
spinach  may  be  used  as  fillers  between 
the  wide  rows  of  such  late  maturing 
crops  as  tomatoes  and  late  corn.  If  rad¬ 
ishes  are  sown  in  the  same  row  with 
parsley  they  will  quickly  mark  the  rows, 
as  they  germinate  rapidly. 

Beans  are  a  hot,  long  season  crop, 
while  peas  are  the  opposite  and  should, 
therefore,  be  planted  accordingly.  String 
beans  will  do  well  on  the  warmest  and 
poorest  soil  the  garden  contains. 

The  plan  drawn  should  also  show 
where  successive  crops  are  to  be  plauted. 
Some  forethought  in  this  work  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  have  peas  until  well  into  Oc¬ 
tober  and  corn  up  to  a  killing  frost. 

I  find  that  rotation  should  be  used  in 
the  garden  as  well  as  with  the  regular 
farm  crops.  It  pays  to  plan  the  gar¬ 
den  in  every  way,  as  a  good  garden  pro¬ 
vides  one-half  of  the  living,  and  the  best 
half,  too.  So  work  out  your  plans  this 
month  and  next  while  you  have  time  to 
think.  w.  h.  H. 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet  in 
Buffalo 

(Continued  from  Page  102) 
research  fund  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  existing  research  projects  on  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University  and  at  Ge¬ 
neva;  (5)  approving  of  field  tests  of 
packet  vegetable  seeds  as  carried  out  by 
the  seed  laboratory  at  Geneva. 

The  association  expressed  disapproval 
of  (1)  the  sale  by  children  of  vegetable 
seeds  either  for  premiums  or  a  commis¬ 
sion;  (2)  any  regulation  in  a  “truck¬ 
men’s  code”  which  would  prevent  co-op¬ 
erative  associations  from  hauling  produce 
for  members  on  a  cost  basis,  w,  t.  tablet. 


41  Tested  Farm  Seeds 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Every  bushel  Northern  Grown  and  adapted  to  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

Agriculture  is  coming  into  its  own.  Conditions  are  changing 
and  prices  are  on  the  advance.  Remember  the  ‘  Early  Bird." 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA,  Medium  and  Mammoth  CLOVER 
guaranteed  99.50%  pure  or  better.  At  prices  that  are  right. 
DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS — Have  proved  dependable 
wherever  grown. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN — The  leading  varieties.  Germination 
averaging  95%. 

IHVESTIGA  TE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  and  SAVEMONEV 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  Money  Saving  Price 
List  FREE.  Just  write  us  on  a  Ic  postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


EVERY  BAG  1 
has  a  TAG 
I  j  showing ,! 

|i  PURITY 
and 
germination 


$  ^44 


TEST 


CLOVER 


43/4  TONS 
PER  ACRE' 

— says  one  customer 

You,  too,  can  get  bigger  crops!  Aad  cleaner  hay!  Sow 
Hoffman’s  “Extra -Quality”  Clover  Seed!  Hardiest, 
northern- grown,  cleanest,  tested  seed  .  .  .  vigorous, 
healthy,  free  from  foul  weeds  .  .  .  Very  fair  prices. 

Write  today  — Get  your  free  copy  of  new  Hoffman 
catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  grains  and 
grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc.  .  .  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Au  y  re  i  Box  51 ,  LandUvill*, 

.  H.  Honman,  IIK.,  lancastarCounty.Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUAUTV  FARM  SEEDS 


Bigger  Crops  Through  Better  Spraying 


15  Potato  Growers  Pass  400-Bushel  Mark 


The  15  Somerset  Co.  (Fa.)  potato  growers  who 
harvested  from  400  to  513  bushels  per  acre  in  1932 
all  used  Ospraymo  Sprayers. 

To  grow  big  crops  of  quality  produce  you  must 
spray  at  uniform  high  pressure.  Ospraymo  Sprayers 
are  built  with  powerful  Duplex  and  Triplex  Pumps. 
Automatic  Agitator  and  over-size  Air  Chamber  hold 
the  pressure  steady  from  start  to  finish. 


DISTINCTIVE  OSPRAYMO  FEATURES 

Dr.  Nixon  Spray  8oom  assures  complete  coverage 
of  plants.  Automatic  Agitator  and  Cleaner  (pat¬ 
ented)  keep  spray  solution  stirred  and  prevent  clog¬ 
ging.  Interchangeable  Parts  and  prompt  shipment 
of  service  orders  make  maintenance  easy. 

Free  Illustrated  Catalog  shows  a  complete  line  of 
Field  and  Orchard  Sprayers.  Write  today. 


Makers  of  Sprayers  for  More  Than  50  Years 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Dept.  20  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Uniform  High  Press u re Gu a ra nteed 


VIKING-TWIN 

VGardenTractor 


2  Cylinders 
5  Horsepower 
2Speeds-./£vLW 
£>  Reverse 

Has  High 
Clearance 
and  Fully 
Enclosed 
Gears. 

BELT 
WORK 
is  easy 
by  power' 

Write  for 

Free  Catalog 

ALLIED 


.v  a  narrows,  _ . _ _ 

Cultivates,  Pulls  Loads.  Etc. 
Walking  &  Riding  Equipment. 

MOWING  UNITS 

Make  Power,  Hay,  Weed  or 
Lawn  Mowing  Machine. 


MOTORS 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave., 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  tha  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Corn.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweat 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  tc  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


3100-PACKETS  FOR  a  DIME!  PICK  ANY  OR 
ALL  of  these  groups  at  10c  each;  GIANT  ZINNIAS— 
pink,  yellow  and  red:  PETUNIAS— crimson,  rose  and 
blue;  GIANT  BRANCHING  ASTERS— crimson,  pink  and 
white;  RADISHES— round  white-tipped.  Sparkler,  long 
white  Icicle  and  round  red  Maule; BEETS— Alpha.  Detroit 
Dark  Red  and  Maule’s  Blood-Turnip.  All  5  groups  15 
pkts.,  only  60c.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free.  AAAI.  HENRY 
MAULE,  809  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Tested  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Fifteen  10c.  pkts.  almost  any  variety  $1.00. 

1934  price  list  for  market  gardeners  and  farmers  now 
ready.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

SPENCE  BROS,,  Seedsmen,  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


j Rim  My  Oil 

~  Agency 

}  Ill’ Split  the 

Profits  with  Mi 

...  „  ,  I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 

'')•*  oitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 

\  ,"■  my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 

I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and 
DIVIDE  THE  PROFITS  50*50  EVERY  WEEK. 
I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  on  on  this  basis 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share 
in  one  week.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  invest¬ 
ment  or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Fur¬ 
nish  everything  free.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply 
take  orders  on  long  credit  terms  for  my  famous  nation¬ 
ally-known  Cen-Pe-Co  Super-Refined  Motor  Oils.  Columbia 
Quality  Paints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating.  AVa  deliver  from 
nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  yeu  every  week. 

Writ  A  fill  ink  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get 
III  * HUllin  into  a  big.  permanent  money-making 
business  of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  getthe  preference.  AetHowI 

P.  T.  Webster,  Cen’l  Mgr.  a 

Central  Petroleum  Company  Cleveland?'  om/o 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  SO  cents  ea«h 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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ro«e«' 


CllKKM 


the  first  brood 

Codling  Moth 


and  there’ll  be  no  second  and 
broods  to  necessitate  late  season  spray¬ 
ing  and  problems  of  residue  removal.  Take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  experience  of  last  year  and  use 


"ASTRINGENT" 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

for  its  15' <  to  30%  greater  effectiveness.  Western 
growers  who  used  it  reported  as  low  as  1^%  worms  at 
picking  time.  One  who  was  exceptionally  thorough 
reduced  his  loss  to  %%•  These  are  facts,  culled  from 
the  enthusiastic  reports  from  growers  in  many  districts. 
...This  improved  arsenical  is  used  just  like  other 
“Ieads”'and  is  chemically  compatible  with  the  standard 
fungicides.  You  can  cut  your  cod¬ 
ling  moth  losses  and  make  more 
money  with  “ASTRINGENT  LEAD”. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  find  out. 


third 


REG  U  S  PAT  OFF. 


ORCHARD 

BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOL. 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
"APPLE  DRITOMIC"or 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
"ASTRINGENT" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  of  ZINC 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX  DUST 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


SPRAY  and  DUST  MATERIALS 


General  Chemical  company,  40  Rector  st.,  New  York 

ATLANTA.  BALTIMORE.  BOSTON,  BUFFAIX).  CHARLOTTE.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND, 
DENVER.  KANSAS  CITY.  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEA POLIS,  MONTEZUMA  (GA  >. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PITTSBURGH.  PROVIDENCE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE.  ST  LOUIS 

Please  send  1934  “CASH  CROPS”  with  spray  schedules 

Name . . . Address . . . 


f 


Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


/■HARRIS  SHDS 

GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 

Seeds  grown  in  the  North  produce  earlier  crops  and 
better  yields.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again. 
That’s  why  so  many  successful  market  growers  use 
Harris’  Seeds  which  are  grown  near  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  in  the  Northern  States. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  varieties  of  Squash, 
Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Melons,  Beets,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  etc. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE  FREE  HARRIS  CATALOG 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color — and  with  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  enabling  you  to  buy  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  direct  at  growers’  prices. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Growers’  and 
Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D,  31,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

1934  CATALOGUE  fWWAmdlj 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


McINTOSH 


For  big  profits — 
Guaranteed  fruit 
trees,  new  varieties, 
Milton,  Macoun,  Me¬ 
dina,  Richared  De¬ 
licious,  pears,  plums, 
berries,  roses, 
shrubs,  perennials. 


BIG  DISCOUNTS 
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meets  the  needs  of  the  modern  farmer.  Up-to-date  in 
design  and  performance,  there  is  no  more  adaptable 
Grain  Drill  built.  Many  new  and  outstanding  features 
arc  provided  in  the  new  and  improved  model — 

A  drill  that  will  prove  its  worth  to'  you  over  many 
years  of  trouhle-free  operation. 
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For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
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293  Washington  Street*  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
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SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  KGGS 
TO  WT.  P.  HENTZK  TO 
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From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

It  started  to  be  a  “lovely  gray  day,” 
like  a  wonderful  etching,  but  with  the 
perversity  of  New  England  weather  there 
are  now  broad  hands  of  sunlight  across 
the  fields.  We  have  had  little  sunshine 
this  Winter,  hut  I  suppose  behind  these 
clouds  the  sun  arose  one  minute  earlier 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 

“As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  cold 
begins  to  strengthen,”  and  it  did — with 
a  vengeance — December  20  the  mercury 
was  the  lowest  we  ever  saw  it  here.  Five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  showed  24°  be¬ 
low  zero.  That  is  cold,  we  freely  admit, 
but  several  times  in  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury  it  lias  been  as  cold,  although  20° 
below  is  as  cold  as  it  gets  most  Winters. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  looking  out 
it  seemed  warm,  hut  it  was  impossible 
to  melt  all  the  frost  from  the  windows, 
and  it  was  S°  below  at  noon.  Reports 
come  from  other  places  of  20°  below  at 
noon.  In  an  adjoining  town  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  44°  below  was  reported  for  Sat¬ 
urday  morning ;  it  was  32°  below  here, 
but  warmed  rapidly  and  rained  Monday 
and  again  yesterday. 

Sixteen  years  ago  we  had  a  cold  week, 
with  a  temperature  of  3G°  below  two 
mornings  and  7°  below  at  noon.  The 
long-continued  cold  let  the  frost  creep  in¬ 
to  the  cellars  that  year,  and  many  lost 
their  vegetables  and  canned  fruit,  and 
much  poultry  suffered  from  frosted 
combs. 

We,  as  a  town,  had  our  first  tubercu- 
lin  test  last  month  and  although  the  per 
cent  of  reactors  was  rather  high,  it 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  a  few  herds. 
In  our  immediate  neighborhood  there  was 
no  disease.  Dairy  and  poultry  products 
continue  low,  but  there  is  CWA  work  on 
the  roads,  and  many  who  have  small 
farms  are  employed.  Jack  among  them. 
Usually  this  has  gone  to  the  villagers,  for 
many  seem  to  think  because  people  live 
on  a  farm  they  can  exist  on  the  soil 
and  the  woods,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  mostly  paid  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  and  when  we  sell,  a  farmer 
is  never  supposed  to  need  his  pay  till 
after  everyone  else  except  perhaps  the 
country  doctor.  I  do  not  believe  two 
wrongs  ever  made  one  right  so  I  do  not 
endorse  the  farm  strikes,  but  1  do  believe 
in  “equal  rights  and  justice  for  all.” 

The  farmers  are  culling  their  herds  as 
never  before  and  much  native  beef  is  be¬ 
ing  consumed.  Big  hogs  have  also  been 
numerous.  It  is  customary  here  to  butch¬ 
er  pigs  six  to  eight  months  old,  that  dress 
about  200  lbs.  Several  had  pigs  that 
“don’t  grow  as  they  should these  seemed 
healthy  but  slow  to  mature,  so  were 
kept  over,  and  several  have  dressed  hogs 
dressing  more  than  400  lbs.  of  pork ; 
some  500  lbs.,  and  the  last  story  is  best, 
the  farmer  was  keeping  his  till  he 
thought  he  would  have  000  lbs.  of  dressed 
pork  from  one  hog. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  articles 
on  vegetables  and  wish  to  add  our  mite. 
We  raised  salsify  for  the  second  time 
last  season  and  found  it  germinated  free¬ 
ly  and  grew  satisfactorily,  and  excellent 
on  the  table.  We  shall  try  some  of  those 
new  recipes.  We  also  are  interested  in 
the  squash,  even  if  we  have  read  that  the 
color  of  the  Japanese  complexions  might 
be  traced  to  their  abundant  use  of  that 
vegetable.  Everyone  knows  the  Sum¬ 
mer  crookneck,  but  we  like  the  Fordhook 
just  as  well  for  Summer  use,  and  any 
left-overs  are  good  for  Winter  use.  Two 
or  three  hills  of  the  English  marrow 
squash  will  supply  our  own  family,  the 
two  sons’  families  and  then  have  some  for 
the  neighbors. 

Karl  bought  a  package  of  the  Acorn  or 
Table  Queen  squash.  They  received  no 
additional  care  but  112  edible  squashes 
were  harvested.  That  seems  like  a  “Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not.”  We  find  the  quality 
good  for  table  use  or  in  pies,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  is  more  easily  cleaned  than  any 
other  squash,  I  know ;  to  offset  this,  it  is 
ribbed  so  is  harder  to  peel.  Just  halve 
them,  clean  and  bake.  Qur  city  friends 
say  the  dealers  there  are  selling  them  as 
individual  squashes.  , 

We  can  all  sympathize  with  Mrs.  D.  B. 
P.’s  son  and  bid  him  have  faith.  Our 
oldest  has  a  house  begun,  small  but  a 
shelter.  Times  are  still  dull  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  ahead,  but  the  frog  finally 
climbed  out  of  the  well,  didn’t  he !  There 


are  several  little  homes  growing  about 
us  and  it  warms  the  “cockles  of  me 
heart”  to  see  them.  The  handmade  furni¬ 
ture  and  conveniences  are  especially  ap¬ 
pealing.  As  we  are  in  a  lumber  coun¬ 
try,  boards  are  more  easily  obtained,  and 
the  old  spool  bookcases  and  hanging 
shelves  are  quickly  made.  One  needs 
four  strong  iron  rods  to  string  the  spools 
on,  putting  one  large  spool  on  first  for 
a  leg,  then  run  the  wires  through  a  hole 
in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  board 
for  the  shelf,  then  string  on  an  equal 
number  of  the  same  size  spools  to  make 
the  distance  between  shelves.  Then  the 
next  board,  more  spools,  another  shelf 
and  then  finishing  with  a  half  spool  at 
the  top.  Hanging  shelves  are  usually 
strung  on  a  strong  cord,  and  the  finish 
may  be  as  elaborate  as  you  wish. 

MOTHER  DEE. 


Aquarium  Exhibit  at  the 
Botanic  Garden 

New  plants  are  being  added  weekly  to 
the  aquatic  exhibit  in  the  Museum 
Building  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Daub  n  where  this  unique  display  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  for  several  weeks 
onger  Nearly  60  distinct  species  have 
been  identified  and  labeled  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  botanical  name,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
Lu  name  where  one  exists  and  the  name 
of  the  region  where  the  plant  is  native. 
Hundreds  of  aquarium  enthusiasts  who 
ha\e  visited  the  exhibit  this  month  have 

us  been  able  to  identify  the  specimens 
tlie.%  desne  for  their  own  underwater 
gardens  at  home. 

lo  show  what  interesting  scenic  ef- 
lects  can  be  obtained  by  a  suitable  com¬ 
bination  of  plants  in  aquariums,  more 
than  a  dozen  large  tanks  have  been  ar¬ 
tistically  planted  to  form  the  center  of 
the  display.  Twenty-five  smaller  tanks 
at  the  sides  contain  the  individual  speci¬ 
mens  with  their  names. 

3  isitors  to  the  aquatic  exhibit  have 
also  been  attracted  by  the  display  of 
flowering  plants  in  House  6  of  the  main 
conservatory,  near  by.  Orchids,  Narcis¬ 
sus  and  Begonias  are  among  the  plants 
now  in  bloom  there. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  exhibit  and  have  assisted  in  planting 
the  large  aquariums  are,  .T.  0.  Devlin  of 
Yonkers,  secretary  of  the  Westchester 
Aquarium  Society,  and  William  Holbein 
ol  Ardsley  and  New  York  City,  presi¬ 
dent  ot  the  New  York  Aquarium  Society. 


“Century  of  Progress”  in 
Lantern  Slides 

°’n‘  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
a  set  ot  100  standard  size  lantern  slides, 
lrom  photographs  taken  during  an  18- 
dny  visit  to  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position,  in  Chicago,  last  year.  The  aim 
was  to  get  strikingly  interesting  pictures, 
which  would  he  both  educational  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  They  are  suitable  for  use  of 
Granges,  gatherings  in  schoolhouses,  and 
in  fact  any  place  where  an  audience  may 
bo  had.  fI  he  slides  may  bo  rented  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  that  anyone  interested  has  further 
particulars. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Sometimes  we  scribblers  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  using  idioms  which  are 
intelligible  to  our  local  readers  but  not  to 
those  far  away.  An  idiom,  you  remem¬ 
ber,  is  a  peculiarity  of  expression  com¬ 
monly  confined  to  one  locality.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  a  southerner  who  wishes  to  express 
contempt  for  a  man  calls  him  a  “feist” 
or  speaks  of  him  as  being  feisty,  a  feist 
being  a  small  cur  dog.  The  New  Yorker 
would  call  the  same  individual  “meecli- 
in\”  a  midwesterner  would  call  him  small 
potatoes,  while  a  far-westerner  would 
call  him  a  skunk. 

Every  New  Englander  knows  perfectly 
well  what  a  pung  is,  but  no  one  west  of 
Pittsburgh  ever  heard  of  one.  Out  here 
we  always  call  pruning  trimming.  That 
is  we  trim  our  trees  and  grapes  instead 
of  pruning  them.  Another  local  idiom  is 
“glom,”  a  word  we  use  instead  of  the  word 
pick.  Thus  we  glom  our  berries  instead 
of  picking  them  and  a  fast  picker  is 
spoken  of  as  a  swift  glommer.  We  al- 


Calvin 

ways  say  “case”  too  instead  of  “crate”, 
I  use  the  word  “spurring”  when  speaking 
of  trimming  grapes  and  heard  about  it 
shortly  afterward  from  an  eastern  farmer 
who  wished  to  know  what  spurring 
meant.  It  simply  means  leaving  the  old 
cane  wrapped  on  the  trellis  wire  and  cut¬ 
ting  back  all  the  side  shoots  or  new  canes 
which  sprang  from  it  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  to  a  length  of  not  over  two  buds  in¬ 
cluding  the  base  bud,  thus  leaving  spurs. 

Ask  a  true  southerner  how  lie  feels 
and  he  will  reply  “Tollable,  just  tollable, 
sir.”  Another  of  his  customs  is  to  al¬ 
ways  say  good  morning  until  he  has  had 
his  midday  meal  and  then  it  is  “good  eve¬ 
ning.”  They  never  say  “good  afternoon,” 
but  “evening.” 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  neither  east, 
west,  north  nor  south,  being  the  one  un¬ 
classified  State  in  the  Union.  Thus  it  is 
rich  in  idioms  which  partake  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  being  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  those  idioms  found  in  all  other 
sections.  We  find  ofttimes  the  nasal 
twang  of  the  Yankee  combined  with  the 
courtly  manner  of  the  Virginian,  the 
breeziness  of  the  easterner  combined  with 
the  expressive  blast  of  the  far-westerner. 

Perhaps  the  richest  section  for  idioms 
is  the  mountain  section  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  where  the  people  are  directly 
descended  from  Colonial  English  and 
have  retained  the  Saxon  speech  of  old 
England  in  all  its  purity.  Those  occa¬ 
sional  letters  from  a  Tennessee  woman 
which  appear  in  the  woman's  section  are 
— aside  from  their  real  interest — revealing 
in  the  speech  of  that  section  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  idiom  which  only  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  South  may  understand.  I 
always  read  her  letters  and  hereby  send 
a  greeting  to  this  fine  woman  and  her 
family  who — although  she  never  knew  it 
before — are  regarded  as  old  friends  in 
whom  I  am  greatly  interested.  Another 
good  friend,  who  uses  idioms  at  times,  is 
Mr.  Griffin  of  Maine.  He  knows  it 
though,  as  we  occasionally  exchange 
greetings. 

So  you  see,  folks,  this  is  pung  weather 
although  1  like  it  only  tollable  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  Winter  is  a  bit  feisty 
at  times  not  to  mention  meecliin’  even  if 
lie  can  roar.  This  evening  L  shall  buck¬ 
saw  some  more  apple  limbs  but  Spring  is 
not  far  away  so  it  will  be  time  then  to 
glom  strawberries,  cases  of  them. 

The  tinkle  of  sleigh  bells,  the  ring  of 
sharp  skates  on  glare  ice,  the  merry 
shouts  of  those  who  slide  down  steep  hills 
on  bobsleds,  snowball  fights,  building 
snow  forts,  skiing,  are  all  romantic  and 
replete  with  fun,  but  they  are  also  all 
adjuncts  of  youth.  As  we  grow  older 
Winter  becomes  increasingly  distasteful 
while  we  shiver  and  shake  and  long  for 
the  coming  of  Spring.  That  is  why  so 
many  northern  people  go  South  for  the 
Winter  and  also  why  l  long  to  go  too. 
We  get  tied  hard  and  fast  to  just  things 
which  in  themselves  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  stock  cannot  be  left 
uncared  for,  the  chickens  must  be  tended, 
the  children  must  attend  a  certain  school, 
tlie  house  must  not  stand  unprotected,  all 
things  of  no  importance  whatever  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  welfare,  and  yet  we 
are  tied  to  them  with  unbreakable  ties. 


Just  to  mock  such  thoughts,  the  north 
wind  dies  down,  the  sun  comes  out  bright 
with  a  lot  of  warmth  coming  through 
this  south  window  by  which  I  write,  the 
threatened  snowstorm  has  passed  by  leav¬ 
ing  bare  ground,  the  outer  air  has  a 
sharpness  which  invigorates  without 
causing  discomfort,  so  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  complaint  after  all. 

If  you  have  peach  trees  to  prune,  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  early  Spring.  Prun¬ 
ing  in  the  Winter  does  no  harm  but  we 
never  know  what  a  Winter  month  like 
February  or  March  can  do  in  the  way  of 
severe  cold.  Sometimes  a  blizzard  will 
kill  the  fruit  buds  on  the  lower  limbs  but 
spare  those  at  the  top,  thus  if  you  have 
pruned  and  topped  the  trees,  your 
chances  for  a  crop  are  gone.  If  I  could 
write  or  rather  rewrite  poetry,  I  should 
write,  “Fruit-grower  spare  that  tree,  use 
not  a  single  saw,  throw  away  your  prun¬ 
ing  shears  and  but  feed  the  hungry 
maw.”  I  am  convinced  that  feeding  is  of 
far  more  importance  that  pruning,  but 
try  to  combine  the  two  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  my  limited  means  for  purchas¬ 
ing  fertilizer.  If  you  use  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  don’t  be  afraid  to  apply  it  too 
early,  even  with  the  ground  frozen  hard 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  put  it  on  early, 
long  before  the  buds  start  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  That  does  not  apply  to  nitrate  as 
it  leaches  much  faster  than  sulphate. 

This  is  biennial  election  year  and  oh 
how  the  politicians  are  smiling  and  glad 
handing.  The  outs  are  hungrily  eyeing 
the  ins  but  both  are  falling  over  them¬ 
selves  to  greet  the  voters. 

It  is  our  one  opportunity  to  get  what 
we  want  from  those  now  in  office  as  they 
wish  re-election.  Did  you  know  that  an 
organized  raid  on  rural  mail  carrying  is 
being  made  by  big  business  men  on  the 
plea  of  economy  in  government?  Rural 
free  delivery  is  peculiarly  a  farm  bene¬ 
fit.  The  big  business  men  resent  the  in¬ 
come  tax  and  hope  to  lessen  it.  They 
care  little  or  nothing  about  the  farmer’s 
personal  welfare.  This  was  all  news  to 
me  until  the  other  day  when  I  was  asked 
to  speak  at  a  two-county  association 
meeting  of  rural  carriers  and  their  wives. 
Not  wishing  to  appear  ignorant,  I 
naturally  studied  the  whole  question  of 
rural  mail  carrying  and  discovered  to  my 
great  surprise  that  Congressmen  were  be¬ 
ing  urged  to  curtail  it  wherever  possible. 
My  own  Congressman  is  of  opposite 
political  faith  and  I  worked  against  him 
last  election,  but  my  Senator  is  a  close 
personal  friend  and  he  shall  hear  from 
me  regarding  this  curtailment  of  rural 
mail  privileges.  If  it  is  news  to  you,  too, 
suppose  you  ask  your  carrier  for  a  copy 
of  their  magazine  and  read  up,  it  is  very 
interesting  besides  its  trade  stuff.  AVe 


farmers  are  still  the  largest  single  voting 
bloc  in  the  nation.  We  still  hold  the 
balance  of  power  with  a  firm  hand  and 
we  can  demand,  not  plead,  and  get  re¬ 
sults.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  fos¬ 
tering  agrarian  and  urban  estrangement 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to 
the  few  governmental  privileges  we  en¬ 
joy  and  I  shall  protest  any  curtailment. 

But  I  must  hike  for  my  bucksaw,  the 
little  heater  gets  hungry  these  cold  days. 
Baby  carries  in  the  little  pieces  and  chat¬ 
ters  10  words  to  one  stick.  Calvin  will 
soon  be  home  to  pile  the  wood.  Bacon 
and  beans  for  supper ;  good  provender  for 
a  wood  cutter  any  time  but  especially  in 
Winter.  L.  B.  beber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Rocks  and  Roses 

A  sloping  rocky  bank,  devoid  of  even 
the  usual  crop  of  common  hardy  weeds, 
had  become  a  problem  in  landscaping 
our  gardens.  All  attempts  at  the  usual 
rock  garden  plantings  had  resulted  in 
dismal  failure,  until  we  tried  Polyantha 
or  baby  rambler  roses.  Just  15  plants 
to  be  exact,  was  a  modest  beginning  of  a 
“different”  rock  garden,  one  that  has 
been  copied  many  times  since  on  large 
and  small  scales. 

Generous  pockets  or  pits  were  dug 
among  the  rocks,  the  heavy  clay  soil  was 
mixed  with  well-rotted  leaf  mold,  bone- 
meal  and  sand,  and  in  each  prepared 
pocket  was  placed  a  sturdy  little  plant. 
No  consideration  was  given  to  class  or 
color,  they  were  just  planted,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  weeding  and 
watering  during  the  dry  months  of  the 
Summer  they  were  left  to  do  or  die.  The 
plants  lived  and  made  some  growth,  and 
occasionally  a  lonesome  little  blossom  ap¬ 
peared,  but  considering  the  radiant  cata¬ 
log  reputation  of  those  little  plants  we 
were  sadly  disappointed,  and  felt  an¬ 
other  rock  garden  planting  had  failed. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  they  were  given  generous  feed¬ 
ings  of  bonemeal  and  liquid  manure,  and 
a  nearby  maple  furnished  a  light  mulch 
during  the  Winter  months. 

The  next  Spring  with  many  misgivings 
we  watched  our  “rose  garden”  come  to 
life.  But  a  delightful  surprise  awaited 
us.  The  growth  of  those  stubby  little 
plants  as  they  clambered  and  spread  over 
the  slope  and  among  the  rocks  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  and  in  June  they  burst  into  a  riot  of 
color.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  a 
small  setting  of  15  little  plants  could 
produce  the  hundreds  of  dainty  baby 
roses  that  all  Summer  delighted  us  with 
their  color  and  fragrance. 

Conspicuous  among  them  were  three 


healthy  clumps  of  “Tip  Top”  or  “Baby 
Doll,”  perfectly  formed  miniature  roses, 
on  stems  long  enough  for  cutting.  Deli¬ 
cate  creamy  pink-edged  blooms  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  extraordinary  numbers  until 
late  Summer.  Bowls  of  soft  yellow 
“George  Eiger”  and  white  Gypsophila 
provided  exquisite  decorations  for  a 
bride’s  wedding  breakfast. 

Another  was  a  clump  of  single  golden 
orange  blooms  (not  yet  identified)  ;  the 
flower  clusters  were  not  as  numerous  as 
other  types,  but  their  brilliant  fantastic 
coloring  appeared  like  bits  of  golden  sun¬ 
set  dropped  from  a  Summer  sky.  AY  hen 
other  flowers  paled  or  disappeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  we  could  always 
rely  on  our  baby  roses.  Somewhere 
among  the  rocks  of  our  little  rose  garden 
we  could  find  at  least  a  few  sprays  of 
tiny  fragrant  roses. 

That  seemingly  hopeless  barren  spot 
blossomed  at  last  into  a  drift  of  color  and 
beauty,  and  rapidly  developed  into  the 
gem  of  our  Summer  gardens.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


About  Pomegranates 

Where  do  pomegranates  grow,  and 
how  are  they  prepared  for  food?  J.  L. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

The  pomegranate,  botanic-ally  Punica 
Granatum,  is  a  small  tree  or  large 
shrub,  having  shining  leaves  and  showy 
orange-red  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  extending  from  Persia  to  North¬ 
west  India.  It  is  grown  as  a  hedge  plant 
in  California,  and  is  hardy  in  the 
Southern  States  as  far  north  as  Balti¬ 
more  and  AArashington.  There  are  dou¬ 
ble-flowering  sorts  which  are  popular  as 
conservatory  plants.  The  large  round 
fruit  is  many  celled,  the  seeds  enclosed 
in  a  bright  red  pulp. 

The  pomegranate  is  used  for  ices,  jel¬ 
lies,  jam  and  syrup.  The  seeds  are  re¬ 
moved  by  pressing  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve;  the  seeds  must  not  be  crushed,  as 
they  have  a  disagreeable  flavor.  In 
oriental  countries  this  pulp,  pleasantly 
acid,  is  used  to  make  refreshing  drinks, 
like  lemonade.  The  syrup  is  also  used 
in  beverages.  Jelly,  made  like  other 
fruit  jellies,  is  very  attractive,  being  a 
clear  sparkling  red. 


Two  hunters  had  been  out  several 
hours  and  one  of  them  had  been  growing 
uneasy.  Finally  panic  overtook  him. 
“AAV re  lost !"  he  cried  to  his  companion. 
“AATiat  on  earth  shall  we  do?”  “Keep 
your  shirt  on  said  his  phlegmatic  com¬ 
panion.  “Shoot  an  extra  deer  and  the 
game  warden  will  be  here  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.” — Boston  Transcript. 


I 


Pick  out  your  favorite  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  —  Maule’s  Finest  —  tested  and  guaran¬ 
teed  —  at  this  unusual  price,  to  save  money 
in  your  1934  garden!  Now  you  can  afford 
twice  as  many  seeds  —  cut  this  ad  out  now, 
before  you  lose  it! 


Full  Ounces  and  Half 
Pounds  of  these  leading 
vegetables,  at  only  10c  i 
each  if  you  order  right! 
away!  Regular  prices  ^ 
are  from  15c  to  35c! 


AnyOzT 

tn  V*  Lb. 

to* 


Think  of  it!  All 
you  want,  and 
more  than  one  of  j 
a  kind  if  desired, 
at  these  '*  and 
10”  prices,  to  get 
acquainted! 

And  a  large  pkt. 
ol’  wonderful  new 
earnat  ion-flo  wer- 
ed  Guinea  Gold 
Marigold  free  , 
with  every  order  | 
for  }  1  or  more ! 


J 

FLOWER  SEEDS.  PACKETS 

FLOWER  &  VEG..  PACKETS 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  OUNCES 

Afleratum  Dwarf  Imperial. 

Blue — grows  6-S  in.  tall. 

Poppy  Carnation-flowered. 

Double.  Many  colors. 

Beet  Maule's  Early  Wonder.  Very 

early.  Deep  red.  turnip  shape. 

Alyssum  Sweet — Little  Gem. 

Pure  white  flowers.  Dwarf. 

Portulaca  Double.  Large 
flowers,  brilliant  colors. 

Beet  Detroit  Dark  Bed.  Round. 

Smooth,  uniform.  Intense  red. 

Aster  Maule’s  Giant 

Branching.  All  colors. 

Salvia  Bonfire.  Showy, 
glowing  scarlet-red. 

Carrot  Chantenay.  Stump-rooted. 

Rich  orange  flesh,  tender,  sweet. 

Babys  Breath  (Gypsophila). 
Star-like  flowers,  rose. 

Snapdragon  Tall  Giant. 

Choicest  mixed  colors. 

Carrot  Danvers  Half-Long.  Rich 

dark  orange,  enormous  yield. 

Bachelors  Button  (Centaurea). 
Large,  double,  clear  blue. 

Sweet  Pea  Giant  Spencer. 

Gorgeous  colors,  mixed. 

Cucumber  Maule's  Early  White  Spine. 
Finest  for  slicing.  Dark  green  skin. 

Calendula  Radio.  Orange. 
Attractive  quilled  petals. 

Verbena  Mammoth  Show. 

All  colors  mixed. 

Endive  Green  Curled.  Fine  flavor, 
crisp,  tender,  blanches  creamy-white. 

Candytuft  Giant  Hyacinth- 
flowered.  White. r 

Zinnias  California  Giant. 

Double.  Intense  colors. 

Lettuce  Black  Seeded  Simpson  (Cutting) 
Light  green  leaves,  fine  texture. 

Carnation  Marguerite. 

Maule's  mammoth  mixed. 

Zinnias  Dwarf  Double. 
(Cut-and-come-again)  Mixed. 

Lettuce  Maule's  Improved  Hanson. 

Large,  almost  round  heads.  Rich  flavor. 

Cosmos  Early  Mammoth.  Pink, 
white  and  crimson,  mixed. 

Beet  Maule's  Blood-Turnip. 

Deepest  red.  tender,  sweet. 

Onion  Maule's  Prizetaker  Sweet, 

mild,  productive.  Best  yellow  globe. 

Larkspur  Giant  Hyacinth- 
flowered.  Double,  all  colors. 

Cabbage  Copenhagen  Market. 

Early.  Solid,  round,  large. 

Onion  Mammoth  Silver  King.  Sweet. 
Early,  mammoth,  flattened,  white. 

Marigold  Tall  African. 

Double.  Mixed  colors. 

Cabbage  Maule’s  Surehead. 
Main-crop.  Large,  round. 

Parsnip  Maule’s  Improved  Half-Long. 

Smooth,  white,  uniform,  delicious. 

Mignonette  Red  Goliath. 

Large  spikes,  sweet-scented. 

Carrot  Maule’s  Golden  Hod. 
Half-long,  stump-rooted. 

Pumpkin  Small  Sugar.  Extra-fine 
flavor,  fine-grained  orange  flesh. 

Nasturtium  Maule’s  Champion, 
Dwarf.  Showy,  mixed  colors. 

Celery  Golden  Plume.  Thick, 
full  stalks.  Semi-dwarf. 

Radish  Maule's  Earliest  Scarlet. 

Crisp,  mild,  round.  Scarlet  skin. 

Pansy  Giant  Trimardeau. 
Variegated  and  clear  colors. 

Lettuce  Big  Boston.  Large 
heads,  golden  yellow  heart. 

Radish  Icicle.  Long,  white, 
crisp,  tender  and  delicious. 

Petunia  Dwarf  Bedding 

Rich  colors,  large  flowers. 

Pepper  Maule's  Ruby  King. 

Thick  flesh,  sweet,  mild. 

Spinach  Princess  Juliana.  Large, 

thick,  crumpled.  Long-season. 

Phlox  Large-Flowering. 

Finest  colors,  showy. 

Radish.  The  Maule.  Early. 

Largest  round  red,  delicious. 

Squash  Earliest  White  Bush  (Patty 

Pan).  White,  delicious.  Most  popular. 

Pincushion  Flower  (Scabiosa) 
I,arge.  double,  all  colors. 

Tomato  Bonnie  Best.  Early. 

Large,  uniform.  Scarlet-red. 

Turnip  Golden  Bali.  Smooth,  round. 

Sweet,  fine-grained  orange  flesh. 

Pinks  Double  (Heddewigii). 
Wonderful  color  range. 

Tomato  Matglohe.  Luscious, 
red.  Wilt  &  rit£t  resistant. 

Turnip  Purple  Top  White  Globe. 

White  flesh,  tender,  finest  flavor. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS  ORDERED, 


5c  each,  $. 


Cut  out  thi9  ad,  mark  in  the  blanks  above  to  pick  the  packets  you  want, 
and  at  right  for  the  ounces  and  half  pounds,  then  write  your  name  and 
address  below  and  mail  to  the  ‘‘old  reliable”  seed  house. 

’r- "<  Enclosed  is  $ .  Send  me  the  seeds  X  have  marked,  at  these  special  prices 

_  POSTPAID. 

1^  "1  Name 

U.D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  &  State . . . 

(/  .  NOTE — Present  customers  may  also  order  from  this  ad.  at  these  special  prices 

flU | — |  Check  here  if  you  have  not  already  received  Maule’s  1934  Seed  Book. 
I — I  and  we  will  send  you  one  free,  by  return  mail. 


Hardiest,  heaviest.  Yellow  flesh. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  <4  LBS.  


Beans  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod. 
Lang,  tender,  fleshy,  delicious. 


Beans  Bound  Bod  Kidney  Wax. 
Stringless,  thick,  fine  flavor.  


Beans  Burpee’s  Improved  Bush  Lima. 
Early  prolific.  Thick  beans,  


Peas  Maule's  Earliest  of  all.  Very 
hardy.  Enormous  crop.  Luscious. 


Peas  Maule’s  Potlatch.  Mid-season. 
Large,  very  sweet.  Prolific. 


Peas  Alderman  (Imp.  Telephone) 
Main-crop.  Large,  tasty. 


Sweet  Corn  Golden  Bantam.  Early. 
Tender,  buttery,  golden  yellow. 


Sweet  Corn  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 
Main-crop.  Large,  white  ears. 


. TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  OZS. 

AND  Vi  lbs.  ORDERED,  @  10c  each,  $. 


WE  HENRY  MAULE.  706  Maule  Bldq.,  Philadel 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this,  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w  e  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ELEVEN  women  are  canvassing  farm  homes  in 
Ohio  to  gather  first-hand  information  on  the 
demand  for  loans  of  money  to  finance  farm-home 
improvements.  The  canvassers  found  all  homes  in 
need  of  repairing,  painting  or  other  improvements. 
“We  would  like  to  improve  the  place,”  the  owners 
told  the  visitors,  “but  we  just  do  not  have  the  cash 
to  go  around.”  “Would  you  borrow  the  money  from 
the  government  to  make  the  improvements?”  “No.” 
They  did  not  want  to  do  that.  “If  you  would  do 
something  to  help  us  get  fair  pay  for  our  milk  and 
other  products,  we  would  he  glad  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  buy  lots  of  things  the  city  people  want 
to  sell  us.  We've  debts  enough  now !”  The  story 
was  substantially  repeated  at  every  farm  home 
visited.  Government  agents  have  reported  this  kind 
of  information  before,  but  politicians  pass  and  their 
successors  must  he  informed  all  over  again.  People 
who  are  clever  in  avoiding  the  repayments  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  never  refuse  a  loan  on  any  terms,  but 
farm  people  who  never  think  of  defaulting  on  an 
honest  debt,  are  unwilling  to  borrow  money,  which 
even  now  costs  7  per  cent  when  borrowed  from  the 
government. 

* 

E  RECEIVE  more  questions  than  ever  before 
about  special  crops,  particularly  those  used 
for  essential  oils  and  medicines.  Crops  used  for 
essential  oils  should  only  he  grown  in  localities 
where  a  distilling  plant  provides  a  market  for  them. 
There  are  two  medicinal  plants  that  seem  attrac¬ 
tive  to  would-be  growers,  ginseng  and  golden  seal, 
both  taking  several  years  before  the  root  reaches 
marketable  size.  Neither  is  adapted  to  field  cul¬ 
ture,  as  their  native  habitat  is  in  deep  woods.  Golden 
seal  is  a  medicine  of  recognized  value.  Ginseng 
finds  its  chief  market  in  China,  and  the  Chinese  con¬ 
sider  the  wild  root  more  valuable  than  the  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  should  consider  experimental  culture  of 
these  plants  extremely  interesting,  so  long  as  one 
does  look  to  it  as  a  source  of  wealth.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  wild  drug  plants  may  become  an  absorbing 
hobby,  and  there  are  districts  where  experienced 
persons  make  herb  gathering  a  means  of  livelihood, 
though  the  herb  market  has  been  dull  for  some 
time  past.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  for  rural 
dwellers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  medicinal 
plants ;  it  is  an  interesting  hobby,  and  may  at 
times  become  remunerative.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  several  instructive  bulle¬ 
tins  upon  medicinal  plants,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

HE  onion  market  has  done  well  without  the  sen¬ 
sational  moves  of  the  potato  and  cabbage  mar¬ 
kets,  with  a  gradual  strengthening  that  has  held 
quite  firmly,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  months  more 
to  run.  New  York  and  Michigan  holders  appear  to 
have  the  best  part  of  the  remaining  market  holdings. 
Probably,  dealers  will  make  more  than  growers  dur¬ 
ing  any  further  market  rise,  because  many  produc¬ 
ers  do  not  store  their  onions.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  cabbage  market,  although  some  eastern  cabbage- 
growers  did  well  and  the  price  averaged  far  better 
than  last  season.  Cabbage  prices  have  been  sagging 
during  January  owing  to  competition  of  southern 
cabbage,  which  is  good  and  plentiful  this  Winter, 
but  Texas  shipments  did  not  play  the  full  part  ex¬ 
pected,  owing  to  weather  injury  to  the  large  plant¬ 
ings  in  that  State.  Texas  growers  were  reported 
considerably  disappointed,  but  making  united  ef¬ 
forts  to  hold  the  market  at  a  level  of  $20  a  ton,  bulk, 
in  producing  sections.  Florida  shipments  came  in 
quantity  enough  to  weaken  the  northern  market, 
but  did  not  break  it  seriously  until  most  of  the 
northern  cabbage  had  been  sold. 


THE  expected  jump  in  the  potato  market  came 
in  midwinter  and  raised  the  price  level  20  to  30 
cents  per  300  lbs.  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rise  showed  greatest  vigor  in  the  Middle  West, 
which  has  been  the  center  of  interest  all  along,  be¬ 
cause  the  crop  shortage  was  mostly  there.  When 
cold  weather  raised  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  shipments  were  rushed  out  from  other  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  but  the  Middle  West,  which  is  the 
region  of  potato  shipments  from  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Minnesota,  did  not  increase  output  much, 
even  when  prices  rose,  neither  did  motor  trucks 
bring  out  many  potatoes  from  that  region.  The  mar¬ 
ket  began  to  realize  that  the  potato  hungry  Corn 
Belt,  Atlantic  region  and  South  must  get  the  greater 
part  of  the  60,000  carloads  needed  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  from  the  good  crops  of  Maine,  Northern  New 
England  and  the  Far  West,  with  comparatively  little 
help  from  the  more  local  sources  of  supply.  The 
market  took  on  fresh  strength  after  the  middle  of 
January.  Potatoes  approached  the  $2  mark  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  then  sagged  to  $1.80  per  300  lbs.  Eastern 
markets  were  slow  to  respond,  hut  many  potato  men 
believed  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  Potato  holdings 
are  light  enough  to  justify  a  $4  market  in  eastern 
cities,  if  times  were  good.  Any  further  rise  should 
come  by  March,  at  least,  although,  sometimes  it 
comes  later  when  frost  or  drought  hurts  the  early 
southern  crop.  Potato  holders  are  watching  the 
Florida  potato  crop  more  closely  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago,  because  ns  many  acres  of  potatoes  are 
planted  in  the  southern  end  as  used  to  lie  planted  in 
the  whole  State,  and  these  come  in  Winter  long  be¬ 
fore  potatoes  from  the  old  Hastings  section.  These 
potatoes  sell  low  enough  in  the  market  to  conqiete 
to  some  extent,  hut  Idaho  is  the  main  direct  com¬ 
petitor  of  eastern  potatoes.  The  State  is  expected 
to  have  about  13,000  carloads  left  now  for  shipment 
and  rliere  are  a  few  thousand  more  in  the  other 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  Maine  is  expected  to  round 
out  close  to  50,000  carloads  for  the  season,  with 
about  20,000  more  still  to  come,  and  there  are  a  few 
thousand  cars  of  potatoes  for  sale  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  but  Maine  and  Idaho  potato  holders  get  the 
hulk  of  potato  money  during  a  Spring  rise. 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  a  strict  dog  license  law. 

under  charge  of  its  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
which  plans  to  prosecute  all  dog  owners  who  do  not 
obtain  a  license.  They  make  the  following  statement: 

Many  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  purchase 
a  license  will  complain  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
pay  a  fine  in  addition  to  the  price  of  their  license  fee. 
Any  person  who  is  able  to  keep  and  provide  feed  for  a 
dog  should  be  able  to  pay  the  license  fee  required  un¬ 
der  the  law.  Every  dog  owner  should  heed  this  warn¬ 
ing  and  immediately  procure  their  license  and  not  force 
prosecution. 

The  State  has  no  desire  to  prosecute  anyone,  blit  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  is  placed  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  we  are,  under  oath  of  office, 
required  to  enforce  it.  We  shall  do  so. 

A  total  of  482,745  dog  licenses  had  been  issued  up 
to  December  3,  23,285  uncontrolled  dogs  killed  to 
January  3,  3,971  dog  owners  prosecuted  and  2.219 
damage  claims  amounting  to  $31,999.83  received.  Al¬ 
legheny  County,  containing  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
loads  all  counties,  with  32,677  licensed  dogs.  Sulli¬ 
van  has  the  least  number,  985. 

* 

THE  Government  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is 
doing  creditable  work  in  introducing  potato 
blood  lines  resistant  to  disease.  They  have  searched 
the  world  for  strains  of  cultivated  potatoes  and 
closely  related  wild  plants.  One  expedition  into  the 
original  home  of  the  potato  in  Chile,  Peru  and  Bo¬ 
livia  brought  home  more  than  400  lots  of  tubers  and 
seed.  Other  explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  contributed  many  new  strains  of  breeding 
stock.  To  he  valuable  in  potato  breeding,  a  strain 
or  variety  need  not  be  valuable  in  itself  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  crop.  It  need  have  only  one  or  two  good 
qualities  that  ordinarily  are  not  present  in  commer¬ 
cial  potatoes.  The  breeder  will  value  it  for  its  few 
good  qualities  and  by  patient  hybridization  and  the 
crossing  of  hybrids  will  attempt  to  combine  good 
qualities  from  various  sources  in  one  hybrid  that 
will  retain  a  maximum  of  desirable  features  with  a 
minimum  of  defects.  Such  a  program  involves 
working  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  The 
plant  breeders  destroy  thousands  of  seedlings  every 
season  because  they  combine  too  many  undesirable 
characteristics.  Diseases  destroy  other  thousands  of 
seedling  plants.  The  breeders  intentionally  subject 
the  most  promising  seedlings  to  severe  epidemics  of 
disease,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  greenhouses. 
These  diseases  etfwiuate  uiauy  strains  that  would 
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otherwise  reveal  weaknesses  later.  One  of  the  most 
promising  developments  is  Katahdin,  which  has  been 
extensively  tried,  and  this  year  is  available  to  some 
extent  in  the  commercial  seed  trade.  It  seems  to  be 
well  worth  trying  by  those  who  can  obtain  small 
stocks  for  this  purpose.  At  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  in 
1932,  when  blight  was  very  had  there  were  planted 
20  to  30  hills  each  of  about  700  seedling  progenies, 
and  100  check  plants  of  Green  Mountain,  a  standard 
variety.  These  plants  were  not  sprayed  to  control 
blight.  In  September  most  of  the  seedlings  and  all 
the  Green  Mountain  checks  had  succumbed  to  late 
blight.  But  six  seedlings,  all  selection  of  a  progeny 
of  Katahdin  naturally  fertilized,  showed  only  a  few 
leaves  infected  with  late  blight,  while  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  leaves  of  31  other  seedlings  remained 
free  from  late  blight  infection.  A  new  yellow-fleshed 
variety,  resembling  the  sweet  potato  in  color,  has 
yielded  well  at  Presque  Isle,  but  not  so  well  in  the 
limited  plantings  elsewhere.  The  seed  is  not  yet 
adequate  for  many  field  tests,  and  there  is  little  in¬ 
dication  yet  as  regards  disease  resistance.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  as  a  parent  for  yellow-fleshed 
potatoes. 

* 

MANY  years  ago  we  received  a  request  for  a 
hired  man  upon  a  farm  who,  among  other 
qualifications,  was  to  he  able  to  lead  a  prayer-meet¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  recollect  now  whether  this  paragon 
was  secured,  but  it  is  brought  to  mind  by  an  adver¬ 
tisement  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  This,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  appears  in  a  copy  of  The  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  dated  April  35,  1790: 

W  anted  for  a  sober  family  a  man  of  light  weight  who 
fears  the  Lord  and  can  drive  a  pair  of  horses.  He 
must  occasionally  wait  at  table,  join  in  the  household 
prayers,  look  after  the  horses  and  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible.  He  must,  God  willing,  rise  at  seven  in  tin* 
morning  and  obey  bis  master  and  mistress  in  all  lawful 
commands.  If  he  can  dross  hair,  sing  psalms  and  play 
cribbage,  the  more  agreeable. 

N.  B. — He  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  the  maid 
servants  of  the  house,  lest  the  tlesh  should  rebel  against 
the  spirit  and  he  be  induced  to  walk  in  the  thorny 
paths  of  the  wicked. 

We  do  not  know  why  he  had  to  be  of  light  weight 
— his  duties  were  certainly  heavy — but  ive  hoi>e  h's 
wages  at  least  were  commensurate  with  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

* 

THE  number  of  persons  of  various  occupations  — 
or  no  occupation — who  feel  that  they  can  tell 
the  farmer  just  what  to  do  and  how,  is  large.  One 
phase  of  this  is  well  shown  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Congressman  Truax,  of  Ohio,  regard¬ 
ing  the  appraisal  of  farm  property: 

It  is  a  faet,  and  T  have  affidavits  to  support  my 
charges,  that  some  thirty-odd  non-farming  occupation 
persons  were  selected  as  appraisers.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  banker  whose  bank  had  closed  up  was 
sure  to  get  a  job  as  an  appraiser.  Then  next  came  ex¬ 
county  agents.  Then  we  had  insurance  salesmen  and 
ex-real  estate  men.  We  had  automobile  salesmen,  oil 
salesmen.  We  had  one  man  who  was  selling  iceless 
refrigerators.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  could  cool  the 
farmers’  wrath  and  troubles.  We  had  30  non-farming 
occupations  represented  as  appraisers.  I  said  at  one 
time  that  those  of  the  only  non-l'arm  occupation  who 
failed  to  get  jobs  as  appraisers  were  the  barbers,  but 
I  found  that  i  was  mistaken.  I  afterward  found  there 
were  two  barbers  working  as  appraisers. 


Brevities 

New  York  State  leads  all  in  the  production  of 
sauerkraut. 

A  former  Russian  prince,  Irakly  C.  Toumanoff,  is 
raising  turkeys  in  New  Hampshire.* 

Plow ixc.  under  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  in  the  Fall  is 
a  standard  New  Hampshire  preparation  for  potato 
growing. 

Loadings  of  revenue  paying  freight,  during  the  week 
ending  January  13  totaled  55,627  cars,  a  considerable 
increase  over  last  year. 

In  Western  New  York  the  Oriental  fruit  moth 
appears  to  be  coming  under  control  of  the  parasites 
released  during  the  last  six  years. 

Crows,  generally  thought  of  as  a  pest  of  cornfields 
mainly,  have  been  doing  great  damage  to  almonds  in 
California,  one  orchard  in  Monterey  County  losing  a 
fifth  of  the  crop. 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  29.399,411  bearing 
trees  of  prunes  and  plums,  yielding  around  20,000,000 
bushels  annually.  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  by  far 
leads  all  other  counties. 

More  than  $213,500  is  the  estimated  value  placed 
on  the  community  garden  and  canning  work  carried 
out  during  1933  by  23  communities  of  the  State  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  exten¬ 
sion  service. 

A  CLUMP  of  the  Christmas  rose  (Hellcborns  niger) 
was  reported  in  a  Northern  New  Jersey  garden  in 
January  which  was  displaying  over  one  hundred 
blooms.  During  December  that  section  had  experi¬ 
enced  a  temperature  of  10  degrees  below  zero. 

Molasses  cakes  devised  by  the  Animal  Nutrition 
Laboratory  at  Cornell  are  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  deer  in  the  snow-bound  fastness  of  the  State’s  for¬ 
ests.  The  cakes  contain  45  parts  of  molasses  and  55 
parts  of  Soy  beans  and  weigh  50  lbs.  each.  They  are 
packed  in  by  guides  and  suspended  from  trees.  The 
animals  like  them. 
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About  Milk  Hearings 

THE  hearing  on  the  milk  code  for  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  will  be  held  in  New  York  before 
this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  readers.  The  Federal 
authorities  have  fixed  another  hearing  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  up-State  producers  at  Syracuse  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9.  The  success  of  this  appeal  was  largely  due 
to  the  active  influence  of  Members  of  Congress,  in¬ 
cluding  Hon.  Fred  J.  Sisson,  of  Oneida  County;  Hon. 
.Tames  W.  Wadsworth,  of  Livingston  County;  Hon. 
Mrs.  John  Clark,  of  Delaware  County ;  and  Hon.  Ber¬ 
trand  H.  Snell,  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  local 
press  of  the  State  has  also  been  most  helpful.  Editor 
Harold  Johnson  of  the  Watertown  Times,  and  Paul 
Williams,  of  the  Utica  Press,  have  been  especially 
helpful  in  spreading  the  appeal  of  dairy  farmers  in 
their  great  dairy  sections. 

The  only  possible  service  to  be  expected  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  code  is  to  determine  a  uniform  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  two  States.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  to  better  effect  by 
the  control  boards  of  the  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  many  serious  fundamental  defects  of 
this  code.  A  uniform  prices  is  not  necessarily  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  fair  price. 

What  dairymen  need  is  a  living  price  for  milk,  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  distribution  and  a  simple 
plan  of  marketing,  so  that  they  will  know  the  price 
before  the  milk  leaves  the  farm.  They  seek  no  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  each  other,  of  distributors  or  of 
consumers;  but  they  want  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
their  own  business,  and  they  want  an  accounting 
that  will  not  only  give  them  a  fair  deal,  but  that 
will  also  convince  them  that  they  are  getting  it. 

This  proposed  code  starts  off  with  a  reduction  in 
the  present  meager  price,  adds  to  the  present  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  distribution,  and  multiplies  the  de¬ 
tails  of  an  extravagant  and  complicated  system.  It 
discriminates  against  persons,  groups  and  locations. 
It  discriminates  against  an  honest  dealer  in  favor 
of  an  unscrupulous  distributor.  Most  vicious  of  all 
it  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  intolerable  system  that 
has  brought  trials  and  hardships  and  miseries  to 
many  milk  producers  and  ruin  to  a  great  industry. 


On  January  30  the  Milk  Control  Board  repealed 
a  previous  order  fixing  a  price  which  dealers  were 
required  to  charge  stores  in  New  York  City,  but  not 
elsewhere.  Stores  are  authorized  to  sell  “unadver- 
tised  brands”  at  10  cents  a  quart  for  Grade  B  and 
13  cents  for  Grade  A.  Lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  dealers  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  revised 
order.  The  dealers’  protested  the  new  order  through 
their  organization  as  illegal  and  destructive.  The 
board  order  also  requires  dealers,  including  co-op¬ 
erative  associations  to  account  to  producers  on  the 
basis  of  its  order  regardless  of  the  price  charged 
stores  for  the  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  dealers  have 
been  selling  milk,  as  the  board  intimates,  to  stores 
below  the  board  price,  and  promptly  following  the 
order,  the  League  subsidiaries  started  a  canvass  to 
sell  stores  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  and  other  dealers 
followed.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  force  a  re¬ 
duction  to  producers. 


The  New  Gold  Law 

IIE  new  monetary  bill  became  a  law  last  week. 
Its  principal  provisions  are  as  follows: 

To  vest  title  to  all  monetary  gold  in  the  Treasury ; 
stop  all  coinage  of  gold  and  all  circulation  of  gold 
coin ;  to  hold  all  gold  of  the  Treasury  in  gold  bars ; 
to  revalue  the  dollar  at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  its 
weight  in  gold ;  to  create  a  $2,000,000,000  Treasury 
fund  out  of  the  money  profit  on  gold  to  be  used  as 
the  Treasury  may  elect  and  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
and  to  manage  currency  and  foreign  exchange ;  to 
authorize  the  issuance  of  $2,250,000,000  of  additional 
Treasury  notes  and  to  issue  silver  certificates  for 
silver  held  in  the  Treasury ;  to  redeem  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  notes  in  lawful  money  instead  of  in  gold ;  to 
substitute  gold  certificates  for  reserve  requirements : 
the  redemption  against  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  be 
held  by  the  Treasury  in  gold  certificates  instead  of 
gold ;  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  issue  gold  cer¬ 
tificates  against  any  gold  in  the  Treasury  except 
that  held  as  reserves  tor  United  States  and  Treas¬ 
ury  notes ;  to  provide  how  gold  may  be  acquired 
for  professional  and  artistic  uses  and  for  import, 
export  or  earmark,  or  required  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  settlement  of  international  balances ;  to 
forfeit  gold  and  penalty  of  twice  its  value  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  surrender  gold ;  and  to  reduce  the  silver  in 
silver  coins  and  subsidiary  coins  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  gold  in  the  dollar. 

A  limit  of  three  years  was  placed  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  stabilizing  bills  and  a  like  limit  on  his  power 
to  revalue  tlie  dollar. 


During  the  debate  on  the  bill  an  amendment  was 
proposed  for  practically  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  vote  was  43  for  and  45  against,  being  defeated 
by  only  two  votes  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Administration  powers. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  fixing  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  or  59.06  per  cent  of 
the  former  weight  in  gold.  This  puts  us  back  on  the 
gold  standard  in  a  modified  form.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
change  your  paper  money  for  gold.  The  price  is 
fixed  only  “until  further  notice.” 

This  will  again  give  us  a  dollar  that  will  vary 
in  purchasing  power  with  the  fluctuating  value  of 
gold.  This,  as  it  stands,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
proposal  for  a  commodity  dollar  as  advocated  by 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell,  and  other  disciples 
of  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale. 

It  again  fixes  the  value  of  the  dollar  on  a  fixed 
weight  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  gold  is  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  other  com¬ 
modities  even  when  the  price  of  it  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  law  in  itself  is  not  mandatory  to  put  more 
currency  in  circulation,  but  it  does  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  circulate  more  money  than  we  need. 
The  short,  quick,  economic  way  to  legitimately  raise 
the  price  level  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation.  If  this  were  done  with  legal  tender 
national  money,  the  money  would  be  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  in  exchange  and  in  payment  of  debts. 
But  when  it  comes  in  loans  from  banks,  the  loaning 
bank  can  recall  it,  in  30  or  60  days  and  then  it  has 
lost  its  purchasing  power  for  the  people  outside  of 
the  banks.  This  is  the  big  difference  between  legal 
primary  money  and  bank  credit. 

Of  course  the  big  financiers  want  to  furnish  the 
currency  for  the  6  per  cent  and  the  power  it  gives 
them  to  control  the  volume  of  money  in  use.  As  far 
as  the  law  goes,  the  authority  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  issue  enough  primary  money  in 
either  silver  or  national  notes,  or  both,  to  raise  the 
general  price  level  and  start  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning.  If  he  leaves  it  all  to  the  banks  the  people 
will  continue  to  struggle  under  difficulties  but  they 
will  survive  at  that,  and  we  will  still  have  the  cycles 
of  good  times  and  depression. 


Inexperience  and  Inefficiency 

EORGE  W.  ALGER,  appointed  Moreland  Act 
Commissioner  by  Governor  Lehman  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department,  has 
already  held  six  hearings  at  which  Superintendent 
George  S.  Van  Scliaick  and  certain  of  his  examiners 
were  the  principal  witnesses.  The  investigation  is 
directed  principally  at  the  department’s  supervision 
of  the  mortgage  guaranty  companies  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Some  of  the  interesting  high  lights  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  witnesses  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Despite  his  protest  that  he  had  no  insurance 
training,  Mr.  Van  Scliaick  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  by  Governor  Roosevelt  in 
March,  1931,  because  the  Governor  said  what  he 
needed  was  an  administrator.  He  was  reappointed 
by  Governor  Lehman  in  January,  1933. 

The  superintendent  knew  as  far  back  as  Decem¬ 
ber,  1931,  that  the  guaranty  companies  were  experi¬ 
encing  difficulties  in  refinancing  their  outstanding 
certificates  and  that  they  had  guaranteed  their 
mortgages  in  amounts  equal  to  forty  times  their 
capital  and  surplus.  He  knew  that  they  were  invok¬ 
ing  the  “lS-montlis  grace”  period  in  the  payment  of 
matured  certificates,  and  at  the  same  time  were  pay¬ 
ing  dividends  as  high  as  23  per  cent  to  their  stock¬ 
holders.  This  practice  was  sanctioned  by  him  be¬ 
cause  he  could  do  nothing  about  it.  Nor  did  the 
superintendent  know  that  under  Section  39  of  the 
Insurance  Law  he  could  employ  examiners  to  go 
over  the  companies’  books  and  assess  the  cost 
against  the  companies  and,  since  his  examining  staff 
was  still  making  reports  on  conditions  as  far  back 
as  1926  and  1927  and  had  not  yet  examined  into  the 
conditions  of  these  companies  in  1930  and  1931.  he 
knew  of  no  irregularities  in  the  operation  of  these 
companies  until  their  rehabilitation  was  begun  in 
August.  1933. 

Then  he  found  that  many  companies  had  author¬ 
ized  their  subsidiaries  to  foreclose  unpaid  mort¬ 
gages  and  give  new  mortgages  back  to  the  parent 
companies  in  amounts  equal  to  the  old  mortgages 
plus  all  tax  arrears  and  foreclosure  costs,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  appearance  of  the  parent  companies’  bal¬ 
ance  sheets.  He  also  discovered  that  certain  com¬ 
panies  had  deliberately  paid  dividends  out  of  the 
funds  set  apart  by  law  for  the  payment  of  guaran¬ 
teed  certificates  and  further,  that  many  of  them  had 
sold  certificates  on  mortgages  in  default.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1931,  an  Insurance  Department  examiner  re¬ 


ported  that  the  State  Title  and  Mortgage  Company 
had  been  selling  certificates  against  second  mortgage 
collateral,  which  was  illegal,  and  recommended  that 
the  company  be  taken  over  by  the  superintendent. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  February,  1932. 

The  story  to  date  represents  a  totally  inefficient 
administration  by  the  Insurance  Department.  Lack 
of  insurance  knowledge  and  training  were  not  the 
causes ;  rather  were  they  neglect  and  condonance  of 
illegal  practices.  These  are  bad  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  results  are  appalling.  Thousands  of 
people,  with  all  their  life  savings  invested  in  mort¬ 
gage  certificates,  have  had  their  meager  incomes 
completely  wiped  out,  and  are  now  reduced  to 
penury.  While  stockholders  reaped  the  benefit  of 
fraudulent  dividends,  not  only  were  these  holders  of 
certificates,  guaranteed  by  “nothing,”  being  lulled 
into  a  false  security  but  other  trusting  investors 
were  encouraged  to  purchase  new  certificates,  illegal 
on  their  face. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  investigation  will  not  peter 
out  as  is  the  usual  habit  of  most  investigations. 
Though  a  complete  exposure  may  be  small  comfort 
to  certificate  holders  in  their  present  plight,  it  will 
at  least  put  an  end  to  the  myth  of  “the  safest  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  world.” 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  find  that  another  nail  has 
just  been  driven  into  the  superintendent’s  coffin. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County  has  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  the  Schac-kno  Act  under 
which  the  superintendent  has  been  working  out 
elaborate  and  expensive  schemes  of  rehabilitation 
by  forcing  certificate  holders  to  take  stock  for  theix* 
mortgage  certificates  upon  the  so-called  “consent” 
of  two-thirds  of  the  certificate  holders.  The  Erie 
and  Westchester  County  Supreme  Courts  have  al¬ 
ready  declared  this  legislation  constitutional.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  can  only  be  clarified  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  United  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Our  readers  have  continually  been  urged  to  keep 
their  certificates.  Once  again,  we  reiterate  our 
warning:  “Do  not  give  up  your  certificates.” 


The  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Folks 

HI  DSON  Valley  fruit-growers  do  put  up  annual 
meetings  that  are  hard  to  equal.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  just  why  they  are  better  than  other  good 
farm  assemblies.  It  is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere — 
you  just  feel  it !  In  the  first  place  they  attend  the 
annual  event  in  mass,  and  they  all  know  fruit.  They 
are  kindly,  neighborly,  friendly  folks.  They  ask  and 
answer  questions  just  as  plainly  axxd  informally  as 
they  would  at  the  family  table,  and  answer  them 
without  a  word  too  much  and  without  omitting  any¬ 
thing  necessary  to  clarify  the  problem. 

The  scientific  studies  of  the  professors  blend  into 
the  practical  experience  of  these  producers  to  make 
the  most  helpful  form  of  discussion.  We  can  better 
understand  it  all  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  our 
country,  and  reflects  traditions  and  ideals  which 
form  the  most  precious  inheritances  of  the  American 
people. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
Kingston  last  week  was  the  banquet  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  in  honor  of  the  Future  Fruit  Growers.  These, 
of  course,  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Nearly  300  people  sat  down  at  the  dinner  for 
the  physical  part  of  the  entertainment,  but  the  in¬ 
tellectual  part  of  it  was  given  over  to  talks  by  the 
boys,  all  under  20  years,  and  to  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  both  the  boys  and  girls  for  skill  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  judging  fruit.  The  addresses  by  the  boys 
were  remarkably  full  and  thoughtful.  This  is  a 
great  woi*k.  It  makes  sure  that  there  will  be  fruit 
farms  and  fruit-growers  and  fruit  conventions  in  the 
Hudson  I  alley  after  those  of  us  who  now  occupy 
the  stage  are  privileged  to  look  down  from  above 
with  pride  on  a  new  and  better  generation  of 
fruit-growers. 


Delaware  Notes 

J.  A.  Morgan  and  Son,  Seaford,  Del.,  shipped  from 
November  15  to  December  1,  100  carloads  of  kiln-dried 
sweet  potatoes.  There  are  approximately  300  bushels 
of  sweets  to  the  carload.  The  potatoes,  which  were 
stored  in  hothouses  in  and  around  Seaford  and  Laurel, 
were  shipped  principally  to  New  York  State,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Canada,  at 
an  average  price  of  90c  to  $1  per  bushel. 

The  Fall  pig  crop  in  Delaware  was  about  23  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  Fall  crop  of  1932.  The  report 
is  based  upon  results  of  the  December  1,  1933,  pig  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department 
through  local  postmasters  and  rural  carriers.  The  Fall 
pig  crop  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  pigs,  compared 
with  the  13.000  pigs  saved  in  the  Fall  of  1932.  The 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  averaged  about  5.8  this 
Fall  ami  about  6.0  last  Fall.  t.« 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Livestock  Vitamin 
Alphabet 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Classification 

“ There’s  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  B, 
And  Vitamin  D  and  Vitamin  E,” 

There  are  other  vitamins,  too.  What 
is  a  vitamin  anyway?  They  are  not  sold 
in  bulk,  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  to  a 
good  many  of  us  they  are  rather  indefi¬ 
nite,  vague,  substances  whose  value  and 
place  in  the  livestock  feeding  program 
occupies  an  unknown  or  speculative  posi¬ 
tion.  Their  discovery  came  about  a  few 
years  ago  by  investigators  who  found 
that  animals  could  be  adequately  supplied 
with  all  known  necessary  nutrients,  min¬ 
erals,  exercise  and  light,  and  still  not  pro¬ 
duce  normal  growth,  reproduction  or  de¬ 
velopment. 

One  of  the  first  classifications  of  the 
vitamins  was  A,  B  and  C.  These  were 
known  respectively  as  the  fat  soluble, 
water  soluble  and  antiscorbutic  (prevents 
scurvy)  vitamins.  Further  investigation 
and  experimental  work  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  finer  distinction  within  some 
of  these  groups.  For  example  it  was 
found  that  a  separation  was  possible  un¬ 
der  vitamin  A  dividing  this  group  into 
two  separate  types  or  classes,  one  of 
which  prevented  and  cured  rickets,  now 
called  vitamin  D  (Antirachitic)  and  the 
other  which  was  necessary  to  produce 
normal  bodily  growth,  and  which  now 
constitutes  the  so-called  vitamin  A,  vita¬ 
min  E  has  been  found  to  play  an  import¬ 
ant  role  in  reproduction.  Vitamin  E  is 
generally  conceded  by  many  authorities  to 
be  a  separate  group  from  B,  from  which 
it  has  been  divided.  Vitamin  B  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complex  of  the  group.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  it  to  be  a  mixture 
of  several  vitamin  factors.  Vitamin  B, 
unlike  A,  cannot  be  stored  in  the  animal 
body.  Both  A  and  B  play  important 
roles  in  normal  growth  and  development. 

Deficiency  Diseases 

A  deficiency  or  lack  of  the  vitamins 
will  produce  in  varying  lengths  of  time 
certain  pathologic  symptoms  which  if  the 
deficiency  be  continued  will,  due  to  low¬ 
ered  physical  resistance,  cause  the  animal 
to  become  susceptible  to  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  that  it  would  normal¬ 
ly  overcome  It  is  an  encouraging  fact 
well  worth  remembering  that  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  horses  which  consume 
relatively  large  quantities  of  roughage, 


This  Holstein  calf  was  fed  a  ration  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamin  D  ( antirachitic )  at  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station . 

particularly  if  the  legumes  are  used,  will 
daily  consume  sufficient  quantities  to 
take  care  of  their  known  vitamin  re¬ 
quirements. 

When  I  was  at  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  not  long  ago  I  went  to  see 
my  old  friend  E.  L.  (Mark)  Anthony, 
now  head  of  the  dairy  department  at 
East  Lansing.  Mark  and  I  were  class¬ 
mates  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  We 
talked  over  many  interesting  things  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  nutrition  experiments.  The 
calf  in  the  illustration  represents  the  re¬ 
sults  that  were  produced  if  roughage  of 
poor  quality  or  insufficient  amount  is 
used  for  several  weeks,  and  the  calf  kept 
in  the  barn,  or  out  of  the  sun  light  all 
the  time.  With  no  change  in  the  kind  of 


ration  used  the  calf  was  returned  to  nor¬ 
mal  by  having  access  to  sunlight  for  90 
days.  Remember,  too,  that  if  proper 
minerals  are  not  available,  even  though 
animals  receive  sufficient  quantities  of 
vitamin  D,  their  bones  will  not  grow  or 
develop  normally.  All  animals  should 
have  free  access  to  salt,  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bonemeal  or  Di-capho  at  all 
times.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
rock  phosphate  ever  be  used  as  it  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  teeth  and  bone  of  ani¬ 
mals  so  fed.  Neither  minerals  nor  vita¬ 
mins  even  if  properly  and  sufficiently 
supplied  can  ever  replace  necessary  feed, 
care  and  attention. 

In  testing  vitamin  A  and  D  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  calves  last  Summer  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  Drs.  Boh- 
stedt,  Rupel  and  Hart  found  that  cod- 
liver  oil  gave  the  best  results  if  added  to 
a  ration  in  which  they  were  deficient. 
Calves  having  an  average  initial  weight 
of  about  112  lbs.  were  placed  on  test.  The 
calves  receiving  cod-liver  oil  and  oxidized 
cod-liver  oil  weighed  655  and  654  lbs. 
respectively  at  the  end  of  2S0  days. 
Those  receiving^  sunlight,  and  sunlight 
and  tomatoes,  weighed  557  and  576  lbs. 
for  each  method.  The  calf  that  received 
tomatoes  as  a  supplement  to  its  ration 
weighed  287  lbs.  and  the  control  calf 


weighed  312  lbs.  North  Carolina,  Texas 
and  Michigan  Experiment  Stations  for 
several  years  have  been  conducting  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  relative  to  feeding  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  livestock,  they  are  agreed 
that  cottonseed  meal  may  be  fed  in  large 
amounts  to  cattle  for  long  periods  of 
time  if  good  quality  hay  or  good  pasture 
is  used.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
North  Carolina  work,  reported  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  March  28,  1931, 
indicated  the  bad  results  usually  ob¬ 
tained  from  heavy  feeding  of  cottonseed 
meal  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rough- 
age  used  was  low  or  lacking  in  vitamin 
A  content.  The  presence  of  this  vita¬ 
min,  or  as  Michigan  reports  some  factor 
or  factors  carried  by  good  quality  hay 
acts  in  some  way  to  counteract  or  pre¬ 
vent  cottonseed  meal  having  a  detrimen¬ 
tal  effect,  even  when  fed  in  large  amounts 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

During  my  last  extensive  trip  through 
the  South  I  found  where  southern  dairy 
farmers  were  feeding  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  and,  where  their  sole 
or  principal  roughage  consisted  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  hulls,  the  cattle  so  fed  were 
usually  a  sorry  looking  lot.  Cottonseed 
hulls  are  used  extensively  as  roughage  in 
the  South  due  to  their  availability  and 
low  cost,  however,  they  do  not  apparent¬ 
ly  carry  the  factor  or  factors  which  are 
necessary  to  prevent  cottonseed  meal 
poisoning,  such  factors  being  carried 
only  by  good  quality  hay,  pasture  or 
forage. 

Hog  Deficiency  Ailments 

Most  investigators  at  the  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  arc  agreed  that  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  can  be  fed  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  to  hogs  with  satisfactory  results  if 
bright  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  or  forage  is  sup¬ 
plied,  however,  the  maximum  level  seems 
to  be  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration.  Why  is  it  that  cattle 
can  be  fed  unlimited  quantities  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  just  outlined,  while  hogs 
can  be  fed  only  limited  quantities?  The 


hog  may  be  more  susceptible  to  certain 
poisonous  properties  of  the  meal  than 
cattle,  or  more  probable  explanations 
would  seem  that  even  mature  hogs,  due 
to  difference  in  their  physiologic  diges¬ 
tive  tract  from  ruminants,  can  consume 
only  relatively  small  amounts  of  rough- 
age. 

As  hogs  consume  relatively  small 
amounts  of  roughage  when  not  on  forage 
or  pasture  they  frequently  manifest  cer¬ 
tain  pathologic  symptoms  which  most  of 
us  old-time  hog  producers  used  to  call 
rheumatism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did 
not  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but  at 
least  this  gave  it  a  name.  We  did  know 
that  many  of  our  hogs  during  the  Winter 
broke  down  in  their  hindquarters,  that 
broken  legs  were  very  common  and  that 
we  lost  a  great  many  hogs  from  pneu¬ 
monia  due  to  their  lowered  resistance. 
The  proper  use  and  provision  of  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins  and  minerals  will  prevent 
a  great  many  ailments  that  used  to  be 
considered  inevitable,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  our  hog  troubles  and  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  by  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
meal  or  a  mineral  mixture. 

However,  if  all  the  hogs  in  the  herd 
are  fed  a  concentrate  ration  which  con¬ 
tains  5  to  10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  meal  or 
leaves  in  each  100  lbs.  of  feed,  also  pro¬ 
viding  bright  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks 
accessible  at  all  times  and  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  steamed  bonemeal  or  Di-Capho, 
the  shotes  will  grow  faster,  have  a  better 


body  tone  and  thrift  and  will  be  free 
from  leg  and  back  weakness.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  constantly  receiving  need¬ 
ed  calcium  and  phosphorus,  which  if 
vitamin  D  is  present  in  sufficient  amounts 
will  permit  and  hasten  its  being  assimi¬ 
lated  and  made  into  strong  sturdy  bone 
for  the  animals  so  feci. 

If  the  growing  pigs  are  anemic  or 
wormy  they  will  not  make  normal  growth 
or  appear  thrifty  even  if  Alfalfa  and 
minerals  are  provided.  The  pigs  should 
be  farrowed  in  clean  pens,  kept  on  worm- 
free  areas.  If  the  pigs  are  wormed  at 
weaning  time,  it  will  usually  pay  to 
worm  them  again  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Where  the  pigs  are  being  raised  on  the 
sow  and  not  allowed  on  the  ground,  dur¬ 
ing  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
keep  a  small  amount  of  fresh  dirt  in  the 
pen  for  them.  The  sow’s  udder  should  be 
painted  once  weekly  or  oftener  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron  sulphate.  The 
iron  sulphate  should  be  fresh,  because  if 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  very  long, 
over  90  days,  it  may  have  changed  to  a 
more  insoluble  iron  salt. 

Sometimes  in  spite  of  all  these  precau¬ 
tions  the  young  shotes  do  not  develop 
normally,  and  just  seem  to  waste  away. 
On  post  mortem  no  specific  lesions  are 
found  that  indicate  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  I  have  encountered  quite  a  little 
of  this  throughout  New  York  State.  The 
Kansas  station  through  Aubel,  Hughes 
and  Lienhardt  have  sent  me  a  report  of 
their  investigations  along  this  line.  It 
was  thought  that  heavy  mortality  among 
sucking  pigs  might  be  due  to  a  vitamin 
B  deficit.  To  test  this  18  brood  sows 
were  fed  wheat-germ  meal  (rich  in  vita¬ 
mins  B  and  E)  as  a  supplment  to  their 
ration  of  yellow  corn,  Alfalfa  leaf  meal, 
tankage  and  minerals.  This  group  far¬ 
rowed  165  living  pigs  and  weaned  98  of 
them.  A  group  of  17  sows  receiving  the 
same  ration  without  the  wheat  germ  far¬ 
rowed  148  living  pigs  and  weaned  83  of 
them.  Wheat-germ  meal  was  used  to  the 


extent  of  10  per  cent,  while  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  3.2  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
wheat  germ  group,  this  is  too  small  to 
be  significant.  Last  Winter  I  fed  wheat- 
germ  meal,  1  per  cent  of  ration,  to  fat¬ 
tening  shotes  at  Syracuse  University 
Farm  without  sufficient  difference  in  rate 
and  economy  of  gain  being  obtained  to 
be  significant. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  our  hog- 
problems  are  far  from  solved,  but  avail¬ 
able  evidence  seems  to  indicate  a  vita¬ 
min  B  deficit  does  not  seem  probable, 
particularly  if  some  of  the  wheat  by¬ 
product  feeds,  such  as  shorts,  are  used 
Many  of  our  best  hog  men  swear  by 
shorts  and  skim-milk  as  a  ration  for 
weaning  pigs,  if  Alfalfa  and  minerals  are 
used  to  supplement  this  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  feed.  Both  shorts  and  skim-milk  are 
high  in  vitamin  B,  which  is  the  appetite 
vitamin.  It  keeps  the  little  fellows  hun¬ 
gry  and  fighting  right  up  to  the  trough, 
yelling  for  more.  Whenever  a  shote  has 
a  drooping  tail,  stands  back  and  fails  to 
fight  for  its  share  you  can  be  assured  it 
it  a  real  sick  pig. 

Sources  in  Feeds 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  diffi¬ 
cult  in  supplying  needed  vitamins  and 
minerals  for  livestock.  The  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they 
cannot  be  substituted  for  necessary  feed, 
care  and  housing. 

Wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats,  rice,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  Soy  beans  are  all  good  sources 
of  vitamin  B,  but  are  low  or  totally  lack¬ 
ing  for  A  and  D,  except  yellow  corn 
which  is  a  good  source  for  both.  Soy 
beans  and  peas  also  contain  some  A  and 
D.  The  old  contention  of  pork  producers 
that  shotes  were  thriftier  and  gained 
faster  on  yellow  corn  than  on  white  corn 
was  not  unfounded  when  corn  constituted 
all  or  practically  all  of  their  ration. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  growth  stimulus 
and  anti-rachitic  vitamins,  are,  however, 
easily  and  cheaply  supplied  when  bright, 
green,  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  or  Alfalfa  meal 
are  used.  Alfalfa  meal  is  more  liable  to 
vary  in  its  vitamin  content  than  good, 
green  leafy  Alfalfa  hay,  because  it  may 
be  made  from  a  lower  grade  hay  which 
had  become  bleached  out  from  exposure 
which  might  cause  a  loss  of  the  vitamins 
in  question.  Roots  and  tubers  are  high 
in  vitamin  C. 

Most  of  the  by-product  feeds  except 
those  from  wheat  are  very  low  or  totally 
lacking  in  known  vitamins.  Wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  low-grade  flour  are 
excellent  sources  of  vitamin  B,  which  is 
the  one  that  stimulates  the  appetite  and 
gives  body  tone  and  thrift  to  growing 
animals,  hence  the  addition  of  these  is 


This  is  the  same  calf  three  months  later. 
No  change  teas  made  in  the  ration,  hut 
it  was  exposed  to  sunlight  whenever 
available,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  vitamin  D. 

particularly  indicated  with  young  ani¬ 
mals,  especially  pigs,  as  such  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeds  have  a  value  more  than  that 
contained  in  their  nutrients  alone.  Wheat 
by-product  feeds  are  also  high  in  vita- 
mine  E.  The  legume  hays  are  all  good 
sources  of  vitamins  A  and  D.  Well- 
cured,  good  quality  Timothy  hay  is  also 
a  good  source  of  these  vitamins,  but  not 
quite  as  high  in  them  as  the  legumes. 
Pasture  and  green  forage  are  even  bet¬ 
ter  sources  of  all  the  known  vitamins. 
Whole  milk  is  high  in  A  and  D,  but 
skim-milk  is  low.  Corn  silage  is  fair  to 
good  in  A  and  D.  Vitamin  E  (repro¬ 
ductive)  is  usually  in  excess  in  feeds. 


These  Shropshire  breeding  ej.ves  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  like  to  stay  outdoors 
on  sunny  days  during  the  Winter.  Sunlight  helps  to  produce  strong,  healthy  lambs. 
They  are  wintered  on  legume  roughage  and  corn  silage. 


Ill 


Sores  on  Cows’  Backs 

My  cows  all  have  sores  on  their  backs. 
Starting  the  size  of  a  dime  they  grow  to 
the  length  of  a  good-sized  finger  and  be¬ 
come  an  open  raw  sore.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it.  is,  and  what  I  can  do  for  it? 
Is  the  milk  fit  to  use?  a.  m. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  you  describe  is  unusual, 
as  you  state  that  the  sores  are  open  and 
raw.  We  take  it  that  they  also  discharge 
pus,  and  if  that  is  the  case  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  spreading  under  the  skin,  in  the 
connective  tissues,  and  causing  other 
soi’es  to  form  on  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  first  thought  would  be  that  the 
cows  have  wounded  their  backs  on  some 
object  with  which  they  came  in  contact, 
or  have  made  sore  places  on  their  backs 
by  rubbing,  induced  by  irritation  from 
lice,  or  ox  warble-fly  grubs,  or  some  other 
cause.  If  abrasions  or  lacerations  have 
been  caused  in  some  such  way  as  we 
have  suggested,  the  sores  have  then  be¬ 
come  invaded  by  pus-forming  germs 
(streptococci)  so  that  the  condition  you 
describe  has  ensued. 

Such  a  condition,  so  caused,  would  be 
extremely  rare,  but  a  possibility.  We 
think  it  much  more  likely  that  a  skin 
disease,  such  as  impetigo,  or  ringworm, 
caused  the  original  sores,  and  they  may 
have  been  aggravated  by  rubbing. 

When  a  cow  can  get  at  a  sore  place 
with  her  tongue,  which  is  rough  like  a 
rasp,  she  may  also  cause  a  raw  sore. 
Such  sores  often  are  caused  by  a  cow 
licking  the  skin  on  which  some  irritating 
or  blistering  liquid  or  salve  has  been 
rubbed.  In  a  case  of  impetigo,  the  skin 
becomes  covered  with  pus-containing 
pimples  and  these  may  increase  in  size, 
if  licked  or  rubbed. 

In  ringworm  sores  are  caused  by  a 
vegetable  parasite  invading  the  skin, 
causing  irritation  and  an  exudation  of 
inflammatory  lymph  which  hardens  and 
causes  pearl-gray  scabs  or  crusts  on  each 
of  the  sores.  The  parasite  constantly  at¬ 
tacks  new  areas  of  skin  at  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  spots  and  the  central  part 
may  then  become  bald  and  reddened  or 
pale  in  color.  Each  spot  is  Surrounded 
by  some  upstanding  bristles. 

The  disease  is  contagious  and  also  com¬ 
municable  to  man.  It  may  attack  one's 
hands  after  treating  a  case,  therefore 
wear  old  gloves  at  such  times  and  after¬ 
ward  give  the  hands  a  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing  with  soap  and  hot  water.  The 
spots  often  seen  on  the  chins  and  faces 
of  farm  children  usually  are  ringworm 
areas  caused  by  parasites  contracted 
when  the  children  are  climbing  on  calf- 
pen  partitions,  or  fences,  gates,  etc., 
where  cattle  have  been  kept. 

The  parasite  lives  on  damp  walls  and 
woodwork  in  the  stable  or  out  of  doors. 

While  we  cannot  be  certain,  without 
making  a  personal  examination,  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disease  present,  we 
can  confidently  advise  you  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment,  as  it  will  be  likely  to 
prove  curative  whichever  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  mentioned  is  affecting  the 
cows. 

Clip  the  hair  from  the  skin  around 
each  spot,  or  from  the  entire  back  or  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  the  body  and  then  wash 
the  skin  with  a  warm  l-to-100  solution 
of  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant.  Remove 
any  scabs  that  have  formed ;  then  rub 
into  and  around  each  spot  some  strong 
iodine  ointment,  or  swab  the  sores  with 
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tincture  of  iodine.  Do  so  twice  daily 
for  five  days ;  then  make  the  applications 
when  necessary. 

If  there  is  an  open  sore,  without  scabs, 
swab  it  once  or  twice  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  then  apply  twice  daily  a  lo¬ 
tion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of 
lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one 
dram  of  carbolic  acid,  and  boiled  water, 
one  pint.  Label  the  bottle  “poison’’  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Keep  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
cow  to  lick  the  treated  parts.  Do  not 
remove  the  scab  made  by  applying  the 
lotion,  as  healing  proceeds  under  it 

Internal  treatment  should  also  be 
given,  consisting  of  one  tablespoon  each 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  granular 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  given  twice  daily 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  then  once  daily. 
Isolate  the  affected  cows  and  then 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable  and  fixtures.  Use  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  one  13-ounce  can  of  concentrated 
lye  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
work ;  then  apply  freshly  made  limewash 
by  means  of  a  force-pump  and  special 
nozzle,  or  by  means  of  a  large  whitewash 
brush. 

It  would  be  best  not  to  use  the  milk 
for  human  consumption  while  the  sores 
continue  to  discharge  pus,  or  so  long  as 
the  cows  are  in  an  unhealthy  and  thrift¬ 
less  condition,  but  calves,  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  may  take  the  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle.— Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  choice,  $5.75 
to  $0.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  common,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  choice,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  good.  $4.75  to  $5.25; 
medium,  $4  to  $4.75;  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice, 
$5  to  $5.25:  good,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  heifers,  choice, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  good,  $4  to  $4.75;  medium,  $3  to 
$4;  common,  $2.50  to  $3;  cows,  choice,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  good,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.25  to 
$5;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $9;  medium, 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $0  to  $7.75; 
feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  500  to  800  lbs.,  good 
and  choice.  $5  to  $(i;  common  and  medium,  $3 
to  $4.50  :  800  to  1,050  lbs.  and  medium,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Hogs. — Good  and  choice,  ICO  to  180  lbs., 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  220  to  250  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  medium  and  good,  350  to 
500  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Sheep. — Choice  lambs.  90 
lbs.  down,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  91  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to 
$9;  yearling  wethers,  $5.25  to  $0.75;  ewes,  $3.75 
to  $5.25. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Cattle. — Good  steers,  $4.75  to  $5.40;  one  load 
heavies,  over  1,500  lbs.,  $4.75;  several  loads  me¬ 
dium  weight,  $5.10;  heifers,  $4.50  down;  cows 
and  bulls,  steady:  good  cows.  $3  to  $3.50;  bulls, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  few  up  to  $3.50.  Calves. — Top 
vealers.  $8;  mediums,  $0  to  $7;  heavy  calves, 
$5.50  down.  Sheep. — Fat  lambs,  sorted  kinds, 
$9.25  to  $9.35:  medium.  $0.75  to  $8.25:  common, 
down  to  $5;  shorn  lambs,  up  to  $7;  ewes,  $4.25 
down. 


The  Bookshelf 

Modern  Guide  to  Successful  Gar¬ 
dening,  by  M.  G.  Kains.  A  book  that 
covers  all  lines  of  amateur  gardening  is 
a  help  to  any  owner  of  a  country  place, 
and  Prof.  Kains  is  well  knywn  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  adviser  in  such  lines.  The  book 
under  discussion  covers  such  varied  sub¬ 
jects  as  flowers  in  both  garden  and  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  water  gardens,  rock  gardens, 
lawns,  shrubs,  hedges,  trees,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  hotbeds,  greenhouses  and  cold 
frames.  Garden  plans,  tables  for  sowing 
and  planting,  and  a  discussion  of  varie¬ 
ties  are  all  very  helpful.  The  advice  on 
tillage,  fertilizing,  draining  and  watering 
is  practical,  and  suggestions  on  disease 
and  insect  control  answer  many  ques¬ 
tions.  The  unpretentious  pictures  and 
diagrams  are  interesting,  and  we  like 
the  author’s  clear  and  interesting  style. 
Published  by  Greenberg.  Inc.,  440  Fourth 
Ave..  New  York  City:  370  pages,  copious¬ 
ly  indexed ;  price  $2.50. 


Keep  Your  Horses  Fit  ■  - 
•  -  and  Working 

At  first  sign  of  lameness,  apply  LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  the  old  reliable 
liniment...b!ister...counter  irritant.  Quick 
results  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  spavin,  capped  hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts, 
sprained  and  overworked  muscles,  bruises 
and  other  ailments.  Will  not  scar,  blemish, 
or  change  color  of  hair. 


Reduced  to 

*1.5® 

At  Druggists  or 


sent  postpaid. 


for  CATTLE  too 

Caked  udders,  cracked  or 
sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts, 
wounds,  bruises  quickly 
respond.  Always  keep  a 
.  bottle  handy. 

No  Better  Human  Liniment  Made 
CAUTION:  Beware  of  substitutes.  Accept 
only  LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM.. 
the  time  proved  formula  in  the  WHITE 
package. 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  SIGNATURE  OP  ' 

THE  LAWRENCE -  WILLIAMS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1879  C LEVELA N D.  OH IO 
Harold  F.  Ritchies. Co. Inc.  N.Y.C. Sales  rep. 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
of  Moore  Bros.  Pur  pul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 

goingr  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spidera,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teat9.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED. 
1 V*  Doz,  25c— 7  Doz.  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies.  <• 
The  Moore  Bros. Corp.,  Dept.  41,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 


TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.I.C.  crossed, 
6-7  weeks  old.  $2.25  each;  8-9  weeks,  $2.50  each.  40- 
Ib.  shoats,  $4.25  each.  Nice  young  boars.  100  lbs..  $10: 
125-150  lbs.,  $12.50.  Choice  Chester  White  pigs,  two 
months  old,  $6  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our 
guarantee:  "A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding;  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


PIGS  A\n  SH0ATS  8-week-ola  pigs  $2.50  ea. 

TIUJ  tlinu  jnun  I  3  50-ip.  S1, oats  $4.50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


|  .*.  DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  Am.  Bull  Terrier  Pups — Litter  registered. 

Males,  spayed  females.  *15.  Express  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Matured  Male  Collie.  Howard  Hurd  -  Thorndike,  Me. 


WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  KAMSET  CREEK  KENNELS  -  Ramsey,  HI. 


Male  Cocker  Spaniel  &S&S moS£ 

—also  Puppies.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Frankliu,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *9'ZoyZ°a£.y£rm 


HORSES 


□ 


—  REGISTERED  —  Pair  of  greys,  11  years,  both 

BROOD  MARES 

$700.  One  black,  11  years  old,  due  foal  June,  $300. 
H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


TJ,/'NT>  C  AT  r  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
•FWJA  OALL  young  ages;  fat  andgentie  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


EXTRA  Fine  Black  Grey  Three  Year  Old  Stallion— 

by  Laet  Champion  sire.  Other  stallions  and  mares- 

F.  B.  STEWART  •  -  Linesvilte,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale  DORSET  SHEEP 

With  lambs.  ALFADALE  FARMS  -  Athens,  N.  Y, 


SORE  TEATS, 


Quickly  Start  to  Heal 

quickly — because  it  strikes  in.  CORONA 
is  compounded  from  sheep’s  wool  oil — most 
penetrating!  Clean,  safe,  pleasant— used  25 

years  by  leading  dairymen. Cannottaint  milk. 

For  sore,  cracked  or  chapped  teats,  caked,  in¬ 
flamed  or  bruised  udder.  EffectiveforHORSES, 

too— barbed  wire  cuts,  sore  shoulders,  col¬ 
lar  boils,  cracked  hoofs,  bruises.  At  drug 
stores— or  order  from  us,  60c  and  $1.20  sizes. 
SAMPLE  Money  back  guarantee.  lust 
send  3c  stamp  to  cover  post¬ 
il  D  C  E  age;  mention  dealer’s  name 
*  *'■  “  “  and  get  valuable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  232  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  0. 


CORONAL 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
kGood  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Boob  let*  f 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  C«n(er  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 


Delhi  -  New  York 

Guernsey  for  sale;  both  male  and  fe- 
male.  At  reasonable  Prices. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y, 

[  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  fftro*uheEbrlemngand 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


HEREFORDS 
FOR  SALE 

Ten  Hereford  Cows  and  Heifers 

Freshening  March  and  April.  Farmers  Prices.  Accredited. 

HENEOTI^,  Cherryplain.  Kenss.  Co.,  X.  Y. 


FERRETS  SPECIAL  HUNTERS 

*2.00  Each— Pairs  *3.60.  Also  Black  Raccoon.  Ship 
C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


FERRETS 

H.  ALMENDINGER, 


For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  D. 
Instructions  with  order. 

ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHIO 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


YOU  DON’T  FEED  YOUR 
COWS.  DOWN  OOFS 


■  F  ~  YOU  FEED  THEM  ONLY 
B0UGHTEN  FEEDS,  UP 


GO  YOUR  EXPENSES,  AND 
YOU'RE  UCKJED/ 


RUT~Y0U  don't  NEED  TO 
BE  LICKED  EITHER  WAY. 
FERTILIZE  YOUR  PASTURES 

AND  HAVE  GOOD  GRAZING 
FROM  FROST  TO  FROST. 


TOP-DRESS  YOUR  PASTURE  ONCE 
IN  FIVE  YEARS  WITH  200  POUNDS 
OF  AA/^0-A//<2T*HIGH-ANALYSIS 
FERTILIZER  PER  ACRE. 

EACH  SPRING  OF  THE 
INTERVENING  FOUR  YEARS, 
TOP-DRESS  WITH  200 
POUNDS  OF  GfiAH(/lA/?'/\£/?0‘ 
CM/MM/0  PER  ACRE  — 

AND  YOU  WILL  PRODUCE 
A  LARGE  PART  OF  YOUR 
ADDITIONAL  FEED  AT  ABOUT 
HALF  OF  WHAT  IT  WOULD  COS I 
YOU  TO  BUY  IT. 

*REG.  U-S.PAT.OFF.  AND  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

tjggj  Manufacturers  cj'Sero’  Cyanamid  and  'Ammn-Phos' 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Unwritten  Letters 

Tha  letters  that  we  never  write, 

The  things  we  never  say, 

They'11  all  come  back  some  haunted  night, 
They’ll  break  our  heart  some  day — 
The  letters  that  we  never  write, 

The  things  we  never  say. 

The  praise  we  planned  to  give  our  friend, 
Forgotten  till  too  late, 

The  healing  glance  some  hurt  to  mend, 
That  somehow  had  to  wait — 

Put  by  for  tasks  that  had  no  end, 

That  seemed  so  very  great ! 

Where  is  their  vast  importance  now? 

When  death  has  claimed  the  one 
We’d  time  have  found  to  help  somehow 
If  we  had  known? — This  sun 
Shan’t  set  before  I  speak,  I  vow, 

Or  ere  that  letter’s  done  ! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies, 

in  Catholic  News. 

* 

Mother’s  Day,  May  13,  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  women’s  clubs,  men’s  clubs, 
medical  societies,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  professional  and  civic  groups 
who  will  join  in  community  efforts 
throughout  the  nation  to  “Make  Mother¬ 
hood  Safe  for  Mothers.”  This  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  Mrs.  Shepard  Krech, 
president  of  the  Maternity  Center  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  City.  ‘Am  important 
step  forward  is  to  be  taken  this  year,” 
states  Mrs.  Krech.  “In  three  previous 
Mother’s  Day  campaigns,  the  effort  was 
to  arouse  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  ma¬ 
ternity  deaths  are  preventable;  that  10,- 
000  of  the  16,000  women  who  annually 
die  in  childbirth  could  be  saved.  The  next 
move,  which  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  is 
to  do  something  quite  specific  and  definite 
about  it,  with  groups  working  in  every 
community.”  Mrs.  Krech  stated  that 
specific  changes  cannot  be  made  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  until  people  study  their 
own  local  maternity  facilities,  and  de¬ 
termine  just  what  is  needed.  She  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  phases  requiring  attention 
may  differ  widely  in  various  communities. 

“Blank  appraisal  forms,”  added  Mrs. 
Kech,  “are  available.  By  the  use  of  these, 
any  group  of  persons  may  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  adequacy  of  what 
their  own  town  or  county  is  doing  for 
mothers.  Such  questions  as  these  are  to 
be  answered :  ‘Number  of  maternity 
beds?’  ‘Total  number  of  births  in  the  last 
year?’  ‘Number  of  deaths  in  the  last 
year?’  ‘Is  organized  parental  nursing  ser¬ 
vice  provided?’  ‘Is  your  hospital  approved 
by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons?’ 
Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  those  groups 
which  have  the  highest  rating  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough-going  survey  and  present¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  improvement  baaed  upon 
that  survey.  Programs  for  club  meet¬ 
ings  are  also  available  without  charge, 
as  well  as  publicity  material  for  local 
Mother’s  Day  campaigns  designed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  sentiments  surrounding  this  oc¬ 
casion  into  channels  that  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  results  in  terms  of  human  lives 
saved.”  The  address  of  the  Maternity 
Center  Association  is  1  East  57th  St., 
New  York  City. 


And  So  Forth 

Washing,  ironing,  mending,  baking, 
cleaning,  etc.,  all  these  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  housewife  and  the  etc. 
covers  a  multitude  of  duties.  And  what 
better  time  than  the  Winter  months  for 
the  busy  women  of  the  farms  to  catch 
up  on  these  odds  and  ends  of  homemak¬ 
ing?  Christmas  past,  presents  stowed 
away,  or  put  in  use  according  to  their 
character,  children  back  in  school,  stormy 
weather  outside,  long  pleasant  evenings 
in  comfortable  chairs  reading  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio,  we  begin  the  New  Year 
by  using  every  spare  minute  from  the 
regular  routine  to  play  a  little. 

As  Santa  Claus  failed  to  bring  any 
jardinieres  or  fancy  flower  pots,  and  the 
window  garden  calls  for  a  little  brighten¬ 
ing  up,  ingenuity  plus  simple  materials 
already  at  hand  must  step  in  to  fill  the 
gap.  First  we  decorate  a  low  round  cof¬ 
fee  can  with  odd-shaped  pieces  of  enve¬ 
lope  linings,  outlined  at  top  and  bottom 
of  can  with  a  plain  band  of  decorative 
paper  taken  from  a  sample  book  and  the 
edges  of  the  patches  outlined  with  gold 
paint.  Nothing  new  about  this,  but  it 
makes  a  pretty  container  for  that  red 
Coleus  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the  south 
window  with  its  rather  Japanesy  air  due 
to  the  blending  of  many  colors  with  gold. 
Two  hours  covered  all  the  work  after 
material  was  collected. 


As  we  sandwich  in  such  pastimes  with 
cooking,  we  are  tempted  to  try  a  few 
frills  in  the  “three  meals  a  day”  and 
bring  out  that  collection  of  recipes  for 
trial.  Those  we  like  and  think  practical 
for  our  needs  go  in  our  new  cook-book, 
the  others  are  discarded.  This  new  cook¬ 
book,  which  is  only  the  old  tried  and  true 
recipes  from  a  much-soiled  old  one,  differs 
from  those  used  before  by  being  copied  in 
a  loose-leaf  notebook  but  we  consider  it 
a  great  improvement  as  new  recipes  can 
be  added  so  easily,  and  the  pages  most 
used  discarded  after  copying  if  they  be¬ 
come  soiled,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  soon¬ 
er  or  later. 

One  recipe  new  to'  us  that  proved  very 
satisfactory  to  use  was  for  banana  nut 
cake  as  follows :  One  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,  one-half  cup  shortening,  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  four  tablespoons  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  two  cups  flour,  one 
cup  mashed  bananas,  one  cup  nut  meats 
rolled  fine,  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff 
and  added  last.  This  makes  a  rich  yel¬ 
low  cake. 

Then  we  fill  out  the  remaining  pages 
in  opr  scrapbook,  which  is  filled  mainly 
with  clippings  and  pictures  pertaining  to 
our  locality.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  both  a  daily  and  weekly  paper  which 
print  many  pictures  of  prominent  people 
..nd  modern  improvements,  as  well  as 
photos  of  beautiful  scenery  of  our  sec¬ 
tion,  so  this  scrapbook  is  highly  prized. 
We  make  our  own  pas^e  after  this  recipe  : 

One  cup  flour,  cflie  teaspoon  alum, 
three-fourths  cup  cold  water.  Mix  this 
to  a  smooth  paste  and  pour  four  cups 
boiling  water  over  it  and  add  one-fourth 
teaspoon  oil  of  cloves.  This  will  make 
one  quart  of  paste.  Put  in  small  jars 
and  cover  tightly.  Stored  in  a  cool  place 
this  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  so 
handy. 

Quilt-making  seems  to  remain  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  ever;  surely  the  alluring  patterns 
pictured  in  our  magazines  are  enough  to 
tempt  anyone  to  begin  at  least  one  quilt. 
In  my  humble  opinion  these  modern 
quilts  are  a  great  improvement  in  color 
harmony  over  many  of  the  older  ones.  Do 
I  hear  protests  from  the  grandmothers? 

One  woman  in  our  section  and  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  she  was  a  city  woman, 
living  in  the  country  because  her  hus¬ 
band  lost  his  city  job,  bargained  with  a 
country  friend  for  two  fleeces  of  wool. 
These  she  washed,  combed  and  picked 
into  small  pieces,  returning  the  cleaned 
wool  in  one  fleece  to  the  friend  and  the 
other  fleece  provided  a  beautiful  light, 
fluffy  filling  for  a  peach-colored  quilt  of 
silky  material  for  herself.  She  gave  an 
old-fashioned  quilting  party  and  quilted 
it  in  one  of  the  prettiest  designs  she 
could  find.  It  made  a  wonderful  bed¬ 
covering,  something  she  can  enjoy  and 
pass  on  to  her  children  as  an  heirloom, 
and  the  greatest  outlay  was  for  time, 
patience  and  elbow-grease. 

So  many  people  are  making  rugs  the 
new  way  on  the  sewing-machine  with  the 
metal  guide  advertised  so  much.  So  far 
I  have  only  cut  the  material  for  one  of 
wool  but  hope  soon  to  begin  working  out 
my  design,  also  some  dress  trimming  of 
wool  yarn  made  in  the  same  way  for 
the  small  daughter. 

As  the  days  lengthen  the  added  sun¬ 
shine  brings  new  growth  to  the  house 
plants.  Every  year  we  like  to  experiment 
a  little,  last  year  it  was  morning-glories, 
a  couple  of  seeds  to  a  can,  and  the  cans 
placed  in  each  corner  of  the  window 
grew  like  the  proverbial  beanstalk  and 
sent  up  delicate  vines  which,  pinned  to 
the  white  curtains,  soon  made  a  delicate 
tracery  of  green  which  greeted  us  each 
morning  with  nodding  bells  of  blue  and 
pink.  These  were  slightly  smaller  than 
those  grown  outdoors,  but  lasted  longer 
and  continued  blooming  for  a  long  time 
by  keeping  all  dead  flowers  picked  to  pre¬ 
vent  seeds  forming. 

So  many  of  the  pastimes  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  while  listening  to  the  wonderful 
programs  on  the  radio,  and  no  woman 
who  has  a  radio  in  her  home  has  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  giving  the  time-worn  explana¬ 
tion,  “I  have  not  time  to  read,”  as  she 
can  listen  to  very  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  programs  while  at  work.  But  it 
is  a  relief  sometimes  to  turn  off  the  radio 
and  settle  down  in  these  long  Winter 
evenings  with  a  good  magazine  or  book. 

And  so  the  Winter  will  slip  away  and 
Spring  will  probably  find  us  saying,  “We 
didn’t  accomplish  half  the  things  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  before  the  Spring  sewing  and 
housecleaning  came  on  !”  etc. 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

Christmas  is  over  and  the  New  Year 
here !  Christmas  was  a  great  success,  as 
usual.  The  ducks  that  the  children  played 
with  last  Summer  grew  up  and  furnished 
the  cash  for  just  what  they  most  wanted 
— dolls,  of  course,  for  the  girls  and  a 
beach  ball  and  jig-saw  for  the  “regular 
feller.”  Our  friends  from  the  city  showed 
excellent  judgment  in  the  gifts  they  sent 
us.  You  can  imagine  how  my  lingers 
fairly  itched  to  cut  up  and  get  at  sewing 
the  pieces  of  pretty  print  after  I’ve  been 
using  bags,  bags,  bags — and  the  great  box 
of  real  “store”  candy  and  the  books  and 
magazines.  How  luxurious  to  sit  down 
with  two  holidays  in  succession  with  a 
book  in  your  hand  and  a  box  of  chocolates 
at  your  elbow  !  A  millionaire  could  ask 
no  more.  One  of  our  gifts  was  a  much 
longed-for  book,  “The  Cheerful  Cherub.” 
a  memorial  edition  complete  with  1.001 
illustrated  verses.  How  we  laughed  when, 
hugging  our  good  stove  trying  to  keep 
warm  in  our  own  little  house  on  the  hill 
during  that  zero  weather,  we  found  the 
Cherub  and  the  puppy  sitting  on  a  radia¬ 
tor  with  mittens  on,  saying: 


“From  our  chilly  little  homo 
With  lips  and  noses  blue — 

We  send  the  warmest  thing  we  have — 
Our  Christmas  wish  to  you.” 

Another  called  “Economy”  seems  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  in  these  hard  times : 
“It's  easy  to  save 

By  refraining  from  giving 
But  a  generous  heart 

Makes  us  richer  in  living.” 

The  New  Year  always  makes  me  feel 
like  taking  a  deep  breath  and  starting  in 
new.  It  seems  like  a  fresh  page  or  an 
open  door.  I  wonder  what  it  will  bring? 
Will  it  lighten  our  burdens,  or  will  it. 
make  us  draw  in  our  belts  another 
notch ? 

Well,  at  any  rate,  some  seed  catalogs 
have  come  and  Spring  can't  be  far  off. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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4S1  —  For  Matrons 
This  style  is  de 
signed  in  sizes  30 
38,  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  4S-in.  bust  mens 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


400  —  Jaunty  Shirt¬ 
waist  Type.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14.  10.  18.  20 
years,  30,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  10  requires  37s 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


073 — -Pretty  Bloomer 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-iu. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


507  —  Charming 
Home  Frock.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


We’re  trying  to  figure  out  what  might  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  to  pull  us  out  of  the 
ditch.  We'll  plant  and  hope  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  We  saved  some  of  our  own  canta¬ 
loupe  seed  last  year;  now  we  plan  to  ex¬ 
periment  using  our  own  and  the  seeds¬ 
man’s  seed  and  see  the  difference.  Last 
Spring  we  used  our  own  strawberry 
plants  and  were  well  pleased. 

Our  two  little  white  pigs  are  great 
porkers  now,  and  next  week  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  turned  into  sausage,  etc.,  to  help 
keep  away  “the  big,  bad  wolf.”  The  sheep 
are  growing  a  heavy  coat  of  wool  in  their 
open-front  shed.  The  evening  of  the  cold¬ 
est  day  we  had  I  heard  a  baby  crying, 
and  when  I  opened  the  kitchen  door  I  saw 
wrapped  up  all  but  its  face  a  new  baby 
lamb.  To  the  delight  of  the  children  we 
put  it  in  a  basket  by  the  stove  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  put  it  and  its  mother  in 
the  stable  beside  the  cow.  It  didn't  mind 
the  zero  weather,  and  is  now  running 
around  as  lively  as  you  please  with  the 
other  sheep.  Topsy,  the  colt,  is  the  pet 
of  the  family.  She  has  learned  to  be  led 


and  backed  and  other  horsely  lessons,  but 
this  cold  weather  is  making  her  frisky. 
Taking  her  out  in  the  snow  for  the  first 
time  was  fun.  She  is  very  fond  of  salt, 
and  she  must  have  thought  here  she 
would  get  plenty,  but  the  way  she  wrin¬ 
kled  up  her  nose  when  she  found  out  her 
mistake  was  comical.  She  went  through 
her  exercises  very  well  until  she  was  led 
into  a  drift ;  then  she  took  her  master 
exercising,  which  was  quite  a  good  joke 
on  him,  for  she  took  him  full  speed 
through  plenty  more  snowdrifts. 

The  children  are  enjoying  school.  Their 
teacher  has  the  gift  of  making  school  in¬ 
teresting,  which  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  children  and  their  parents.  Before 
Christmas  the  school  gave  a  very  well- 
planned  and  prepared  program  and  then 
surprised  their  mothers  with  gifts  they 
had  made  in  art  period.  I  was  thinking, 
while  listening  to  the  carols  and  looking 
at  the  tastefully  decorated  room,  and 
later  at  the  gifts  which  took  time  and 
patience  and  plenty  of  cleaning  Tip,  that 
the  teacher  is  not  only  teaching  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  “three  It’s”  but  is  also  showing 
them  other  things  which  help  to  make  life 
more  worth  living.  Ours  is  a  rural  school 
with  52  pupils,  eight  grades  and  one 
teacher.  Here’s  to  that  one  teacher  and 
what  she’s  trying  to  do  !  MRS.  R.  c. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Doctors  and  nurses,  are  perfectionists 
— meaning  not  practical,  in  this  imperfect 
world!  (’Sense,  Mrs.  France!)  Of 
course  the  ideal  treatment  for  a  cold  is 
“Stay  in  bed  for  a  few  days.”  Just  as 
it  is  ideal  to  save  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  your  income  for  a  rainy  day,  but  when 
the  Big  Bad  Wolf  blows  upon  your  in¬ 
come  from  three  directions  at  once  (as 
happened  to  mine  in  December)  and  it  is 
all  too  small  at  best,  just  what  are  you 
going  to  save? 

Of  course,  when  one  is  very  sick,  or 
dead,  somebody  will  feed  the  fires,  the 
family,  and  the  stock.  But  imagine  a 
mother  calling  the  neighbors :  “Please 
come  wash  my  dishes  and  my  children— I 
have  a  cold,  so  I’m  staying  in  bed.”  Or 
her  husband  calling  in  his  friends  to 
“nail  the  cows,”  for  the  same  reason! 
Wouldn’t  they  be  popular?  Of  course, 
in  town,  routine  office  help  is  usually 
abundant  and  more  or  less  replaceable; 
that’s  different. 

Well,  my  doctor  was  more  moderate ; 
he  ’said.  “Stay  in  and  keep  warm.”  I 
had  already  surrendered  my  barn  work 
to  the  big  Next-Door  boys  before  I  saw 
the  doctor,  and  I  would  have  done  it 
sooner  if  their  father  had  not  been  down 
with  pneumonia  and  asthma,  and  they 
had  plenty  to  do.  As  soon  as  In*  was  bet¬ 
ter.  I  gave  up.  Mine  was  bronchitis, 
maybe  tinged  with  grippe.  I  have  not 
milked  a  cow  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but 
have  gone  over  once  a  day  lately  to  put 
them  into  the  barn,  as  they  took  a  fool 
notion  not  to  go  in  for  the  boys. 

I  meant  to  have  my  fine  big  veal 
butchered  before  Christmas,  but  was  too 
sick  to  work  up  the  meat.  Then  just  be¬ 
fore  New  Year’s  he  quietly  died,  between 
night  and  morning  feeding  times.  It  was 
quite  a  loss,  also  mystery,  for  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  so  big,  apparently  well,  and 
such  an  eater.  I  can  see  no  reason  ex¬ 
cept  overgrowth,  with  heart  weakness,  as 
he  had  not  bloated,  nor  struggled  as  in 
pain. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  II  years  that 
I  have  been  housebound  more  than  a  day 
or  so,  and  it  weakens  my  nerve  a  bit 
about  roughing  it  in  isolated  and 
primitive  eondtions,  which  I  would  not 
have  feared  to  tackle  last  Fall,  always 
counting  on  my  almost  perfect  health.  It 
is  such  an  exasperatingly  slow  recovery, 
two  hours  in  town,  on  necessary  errands, 
put  me  back  a  day. 

The  weather  has  favored  me,  on  the 
whole;  me  more  than  Bob,  for  cold  air 
hurts  my  throat,  while  warm  damp 
weather  is  bad  for  his  asthma.  But  I 
look  at  the  new  catalogs  and  dream  of  a 
warm,  settled  Spring.  Too  miserable  at 
first  to  write  letters,  I  am  beginning  to 
answer  some  long  neglected.  Desk  and 
library  table  have  had  a  tremendous 
emptying.  I  burned  about  a  lmlf-bushel 
of  old  policies,  checks,  etc. — old  enough 
to  be  absolutely  safe  from  possible  trou¬ 
ble.  Saved  checks  have  saved  me  money, 
twice,  but  they  were  not  so  very  old. 
When  the  people  involved  are  dead  and 
their  estates  settled,  there  is  no  further 
danger.  I  have  discarded  piles  of  papers 
and  magazines,  too,  and  more  will  follow, 
no  doubt. 

I  am  adopting  a  harder  attitude  to¬ 
ward  ancestral  possessions,  also.  I  used 
to  divide  my  antiques,  when  buyers  came 
— family  pieces,  not  for  sale;  “bought- 
en”  ones  might  be  bought.  Well,  what  is 
the  use  of  keeping  something  that  was 
grandmother’s,  if  I  don’t  like  it  myself? 
Or  if  the  price  would  buy  something  I 
would  like  better?  Things  have  to  be 
scattered  eventually,  when  families  run 
out,  so  “eventually,  why  not  now?” 

I,  too,  bought  that  rug  “gadget,”  late 
in  the  Fall.  But  I  have  not  used  it  yet, 
because  I  wanted  to  have  plenty  of  rags 
ready  before  beginning  anything,  and  was 
very  hazy  about  the  quantity  needed.  I 
have  been  cutting  old  silk-and-wool  hose, 
of  evenings,  and  soft  wool  challis  and 
wool  batiste  rags,  about  the  same  weight ; 
shall  start  machine  work  as  soon  as  I  am 
a  little  stronger.  It  will  be  fine  to  have 
my  piece  bags  thinned  out,  and  new  rugs 
always  come  handy. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  crow,  there  is 
a  little  gleam  of  financial  light  on  the 
horizon — Federal.  This  sickness  has 
prevented  my  seeing  the  agent,  but  we 
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have  had  some  correspondence.  Anyway, 
there  is  no  moving  in  prospect,  as  things 
look  now.  I  may  set  out  some  more  fruit, 
in  defiance  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  find  my  auto  title,  I  found  a  lost 
list  of  last  apple  trees  planted,  some  just 
beginning  to  bear.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  a  number  of  Stayman.  Last  year 
was  strictly  off,  on  apples,  first  total 
failure  in  11  years.  Here’s  hoping  for  a 
bumper  crop  in  1934  ! 

We  are  having  a  funny  time  about 
auto  licenses.  Last  year,  and  other 
years,  there  were  extensions  of  time, 
rather  excessive  last  year,  because  of  the 
bank  holiday.  This  year  the  sale  began 
a  month  early,  in  a  very  inconvenient 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  ofticials  insist, 
“No  extensions,”  though  they  were  ex¬ 
pected,  and  in  many  cases,  much  needed. 
But  now  they  are  under  court  injunctiou 
to  let  1933-tagged  cars  alone — the  claim 
being  that  our  whole  license  law  is  un¬ 
constitutional  !  While  that  question  is 
argued,  and  appealed,  in  the  unhurried 
manner  of  the  law,  lo,  the  poor  motorist 
enjoys  his  extension,  conferred  by  a 
higher  power  than  the  license  bureau ! 
(Myself  being  one  of  the  said  p.m.’s!) 

E.  M.  c. 


Pinwheels 

The  dough  is  made  of  two  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  from  one-fourth  to  two- 
thirds  cup  fat,  sugar,  none  or  any  amount 
up  to  one-half  cup,  about  two-thirds  cup 
of  milk.  My  family  prefers  the  pinwheels 
made  with  one-third  cup  fat.  Boll  the 
dough  into  a  rectangle  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Brush  with  melted  butter,  about 
two  teaspoons.  Spread  the  filling  evenly 
and  roll  the  dough  like  jelly  roll.  Slice 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  lay 
on  a  greased  baking  sheet,  with  each  just 
touching  the  next.  In  the  baking  they 
will  stick  together  in  a  sheet,  but  are 
easily  pulled  apart.  I  find  it  better  to 
let  them  stand  after  placing  in  the  pan, 
covering  them  with  a  cloth.  I  like  to 
make  them  when  baking  bread,  letting 
them  stand  while  the  bread  is  rising.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  mixtures  1  use : 

Three-fourths  cup  raisins  alone ;  three- 
fourths  cup  raisins,  two  tablespoons 
minced  citron ;  one-fourth  cup  raisins, 
one-third  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts.  Cin¬ 
namon  or  nutmeg  may  be  added. 

Two  tablespoons  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon  and  one-half  cup  raisins 
or  currants.  Nutmeg  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cinnamon. 

One-half  cup  soft  maple  sugar  mixed 
with  three  tablespoons  of  butter.  After 
placing  in  the  pan  sprinkle  with  maple 
sugar  and  put  one-half  walnut  meat  in 
the  center.  Cinnamon  may  be  added. 

Three-fourths  cup  dates  or  figs  or  a 
mixture  with  one-fourth  cup  sugar. 

Dried  prunes  and  apricots,  after  soak¬ 
ing  and  cooking,  may  be  cut  in  coarse 
pieces  or  mashed.  Use  about  one  cup  and 
add  sugar  if  desired. 

One  cup  of  raw  apples,  sprinkled  with 
sugar  if  tart,  and  seasoned  with  cinna¬ 
mon  or  nutmeg.  Any  fresh  berry  mashed 
and  sweetened,  makes  a  delicious  filling. 

Orange  or  other  marmalade,  or  any 
kind  of  jam. 

For  a  “gooey”  biscuit,  boil  together  for 
three  minutes  one-third  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-fourtli  cup  water,  and  one  tablespoon 
butter.  Pour  this  over  the  pinwheels 
after  they  are  done.  Nearly  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  produced  by  baking  in  muffin 
pans,  putting  one  teaspoon  of  brown 
sugar  in  each  section  before  putting  in 
the  pinwheels. 

The  chocolate  pinwheel  is  a  cooky. 
Cream  one-fourth  cup  of  shortening  with 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  beat  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  one  egg  yolk,  well  beat¬ 
en.  To  1%  cups  of  sifted  flour  add  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and  one- 
eighrh  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  and  add,  alter¬ 
nately,  with  three  tablespoons  of  milk, 
beating  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 
Divide  dough  into  two  parts.  To  one 
part  add  one  square  or  one  ounce  of 
melted  chocolate.  Chill.  Boll  each  half 
into  a  rectangular  sheet  one-eightli  inch 
thick  and  place  chocolate  sheet  on  top. 
Then  roll  as  for  jelly  roll.  Chill  over 
night.  Cut  in  one-eighth  inch  slices.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  five  minutes. 

MARGARET  NEW. 


f 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Water — Within  and  Without 

Few  of  us  appreciate  the  value  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  relation  to  health.  Very  few  of  us 
use  as  much  water  as  we  should.  It  has 
even  been  said  by  a  well-known  health 
authority  that  if  we  all  used  more  water 
we  would  live  longer,  since  all  except  ac¬ 
cidental  deaths  are  due  to  the  overcoming 
of  the  body  by  poisons  which  might  have 
been  washed  away. 

Next  to  air  water  is  the  most  valuable 
constituent  in  life.  It  forms  90  per  cent 
of  the  blood  which  flows  through  our 
veins.  It  carries  food  to  the  tissues  and 
waste  matter  to  the  intestines,  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  the  skin.  No  wonder  we  can 
live  for  days  without  food  but  only  a  few 
hours  without  water!  Do  you  know  that 
many  a  speechless  babe  who  voices  bis 
petitions  in  the  sound  of  a  cry  is  crying 
tor  water? 

The  value  of  this  life  saver  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  some  busy  men  who  work  in 
large  city  offices  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  arrange  to  have  their  employes 
bring  water  to  them  at  certain  hours 
each  day.  Most  of  us  have  to  wait  on 
ourselves  and  therefore  postpone  drinking 


water  or  forget  it  unless  we  have  a  real 
thirst. 

IIow  much  water  should  one  drink  a 
day?  From  six  to  10  glasses  if  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
diseases  in  wffiich  the  amount  of  water 
must  be  limited,  but  for  a  normal  person 
at  least  half  a  dozen  big  tumblers  filled 
to  the  brim  will  not  be  more  than  enough. 
Take  a  glass  upon  arising.  Have  it  hot 
if  it  does  not  nauseate  you  that  way.  It 
is  excellent  as  an  aid  to  elimination. 
Have  another  glass  with  breakfast.  No, 
it  is  not  harmful  to  drink  with  your 
meals  provided — and  this  is  very  im¬ 
portant — that  you  do  not  use  it  with 
which  to  wash  down  food  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  chewed.  Take  a  third 
drink  in  the  middle  of  the  morning ;  the 
fourth  at  noon ;  the  fifth  in  mid-after¬ 
noon  ;  the  sixth  with  supper  and  as  many 
more  as  you  happen  to  think  about. 
t  Can  anyone  drink  too  much  water? 
Yes,  they  can.  Excess  can  be  indulged  in 
in  anything  that  is  useful,  but  the  per¬ 
son  who  drinks  too  much  water  is  indeed 
rather  rare.  Let  the  children  drink 
plenty  of  water  and  ask  the  teacher's  co¬ 
operation  ;  you  will  surely  receive  it,  and 
in  addition  you  may  be  serving  the 
teacher  a  good  turn  by  calling  this  need 
to  his  or  her  attention. 

Water  is  also  an  important  health 
factor  when  used  outside  the  body,  or 
used  to  rinse  the  mouth.  You  know  that 
some  dentists  claim — or  is  it  a  tooth¬ 
brush  factory?  —  that  “a  clean  tooth 
never  decays.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain :  Teeth  will  not  decay  as 
quickly  if  they  are  kept  clean  as  they 
surely  will  otherwise.  If  good  clean  wa¬ 
ter  is  used  three  times  for  brushing  the 
teeth  it  will  help  reduce  dental  bills. 

Water  used  to  scrub  the  hands  washes 
away  those  germs  which  are  just  sitting 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Spool  Quilt. — Among  the  antique  quilts  is 
found  this  one  called  spool  quilt.  It.  indeed, 
does  look  verr  much  like  spools.  The  blocks  are 
of  one  color  and  white.  Dark  blue  and  white 
were  used  in  this  block.  Four  of  the  spools  are 
joined  to  make  this  design  and  these  joined 
with  white  blocks  of  even  size,  although  one 
can  use  this  for  an  all-over  design.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents,  two  different  patterns  25 
cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents. 
Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

there  waiting  to  be  carried  to  the  mouth 
or  to  enter  some  scratch  or  cut.  Every 
fresh  wound  should  be  promptly  bathed 
in  clean — preferably  boiled  and  cooled — 
water.  This  will  prevent  many  a  very 
bad  infection  from  developing.  The  body 
wastes  given  off  through  perspiration 
should  be  removed  with  warm  water  each 
day.  A  daily  sponge  bath,  tub  bath  or 
shower  should  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  feet  are  soaked  every 
night  in  a  basin  of  water,  dried  carefully 
and  dusted  with  powder,  much  foot  trou¬ 
ble  will  be  avoided. 

Very  hot  water  in  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  a  bit  of  baking  soda  will  relieve  in¬ 
digestion.  This  is  especially  true  if  a 
few  drops  of  peppermint  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the  wa¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  the  soda. 

A  low  rectal  irrigation  of  warm  water 
in  which  lias  been  dissolved  baking  soda, 
is  also  an  excellent  treatment  to  try  for 
an  attack  of  indigestion.  Water  is  used 
for  colonic  irrigations  with  remarkable 
results.  Sometimes  several  gallons  are 
used  at  one  time  for  the  relief  of  colonic 
inflammation.  Doctors  and  nurses  have 
made  and  are  still  continuing  to  make 
good  livings  for  themselves  and  their 
families  through  the  giving  of  treatments 
which  call  mostly  for  water.  It  is  used 
for  “hot  packs,”  “cold  packs,”  “Turkish 
baths,”  fever  sponges  and  other  hydro- 
theraupeutic  measures. 

We  all  know  about  the  famous  “spas” 
or  “watering  places”  and  mineral  springs, 
or  hot  springs,  where  wonderful  cures 
and  rejuvenations  are  accomplished.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  such  cases  as  infantile  paralysis 
and  definite  diseases  of  certain  kinds  the 
same  cures  could  be  affected  at  home  if 
the  patients  would  use  water  enough  and 
would  put  themselves  on  a  sensible  plane 
of  living,  that  is  eating  properly,  getting 
sufficient  sleep,  and  living  normal,  hy¬ 
gienic  lives  in  every  way. 

Most  of  us  will  never  be  able  to  afford 
to  have  water  treatments  given  us  at 
expensive  and  exclusive  resorts,  but  we 
will  not  need  nor  even  wish  to  do  so  if 
we  retain  our  health  and  use  water, 
within  and  without,  each  day  as  we 
should.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  K.  N. 


The  Burgoyne  Quilt 

^  I  was  very  glad  to  see  in  The  Bural 
New-Yorker,  January  0.  a  pattern  for 
the  Burgoyne  quilt.  It  has  the  face  of 
an  old  friend,  for  I  started  my  Burgoyne 
quilt  last  Summer,  and  in  consequence  I 


may  be  able  to  pass  on  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  to  those  sister  quilt-lovers,  who 
send  for  this  B.  N.-Y.  pattern. 

My  colors  are  dark  blue,  a  lighter 
blue  and  white  print,  and  white.  The 
editor  once  advised  to  use  the  finest  ma¬ 
terial  possible  because  a  quilt  means  a 
lot  of  work,  and  I  agree  with  her.  The 
white  material  is  “Hope”  nainsook,  at 
15e  a  yard,  but  may  be  more  now.  It 
must  be  firm  enough  to  hold  easily  the 
shape  of  the  patches.  The  amount  of 
white  is  five  yards,  dark  blue  1 x/2  yards, 
and  print  2V2  yards. 

My  smallest  patch  is  1  in.  square  fin¬ 
ished,  cut  1  y2  in.,  and  is  plenty  small 
enough.  In  cutting  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
tear  strips,  if  material  tears  easily,  twice  ! 
the  width  of  the  pattern,  fold  over  and  I 
press  with  hot  iron,  so  that  two  patches 
may  be  cut  at  once.  Use  blotting  paper 
for  the  patterns,  and  cut  as  nearly  on  a 
thread  as  possible.  This  is  a  very  pre¬ 
cise  quilt ;  60  thread  will  suit  most 
sewers. 

Many  color  arrangements  are  possible. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  fascination  of 
quilt-making.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case 
with  the  “Flower  Garden  quilt;”  no 
two  are  alike.  A  college  student,  who  is 
studying  higher  mathematics,  has  figured 
that  11,000  different  flower  garden  ar¬ 
rangements  are  possible.  In  the  Bur¬ 
goyne  quilt,  starting  with  the  center 
nine  patch.  I  am  using  the  blue  print 
and  the  white.  That  center  represents 
Burgoyne,  or  his  fort,  and  the  pattern  is 
often  called  “Burgoyne  Surrounded,”  or 
“Burgoyne  Surrendered.” 

The  next  large  oblongs  are  white,  and 
then  the  circle  made  up  of  inch-squares 
and  oblongs  is  dark  blue.  This  circle 
represents  the  Colonial  Army.  The 
blocks  are  set  together  with  3-in.  strips 
of  white  and  at  the  intersections  of  these 
strips  there  is  a  nine-patch  block,  that  is 
made  up  of  1-in.  patches  of  the  print  and 
the  white.  When  sewed  together,  this  set 
makes  diagonal  lines  of  the  print  running 
both  ways  of  the  quilt  (there  is  one  in¬ 
terruption).  These  diagonal  lines  are 
said  to  represent  the  trails  through  the 
wilderness. 

Three  of  my  blocks  are  completed  and 
sewed  together,  so  I  can  recommend  this 
distinguished  pattern  to  all  my  B.  N.-Y. 
friends  who  love  particular  handiwork. 
A  Burgoyne  quilt  will  be  well  worth  all 
the  work  you  lay  out  upon  it. 

F.  CORNWALL. 


Sauerbraten 

This  will  make  a  change  from  pot 
roast:  three  pounds  rump  beef,  one  cup 
water,  one  cup  vinegar,  two  large  onions, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  three  bay  leaves,  12 
whole  cloves,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  pepper.  Pour  water  and 
vinegar  over  the  meat.  Slice  the  onion 
over  it  and  add  the  other  ingredients.  Let 
stand  for  48  hours,  turning  several  times. 
Bemove  from  the  spiced  vinegar  and 
cook  as  an  ordinary  pot  roast  in  a  tight¬ 
ly-covered  kettle  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Add  about  21/2  cups  of  water.  For  gravy, 
thicken  the  liquid  in  which  the  meat  was 
cooked  with  two  tablespoons  of  flour 
mixed  with  cold  water. 


Lcrminn  ter  cy 
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Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70  S!  BROADWAY  71a  St. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  80 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mall  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistio  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinktubs— $20, ' 
Toilets— *3. SO.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossmen’s,  54S  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


C  pen  A I  CAI  C  Sheepskin  Lined  Coats — Men’s  sizes 
Jl  CUflli  JnLL  No.  .Is — No.  48,  $3.50;  Boy’s  sizes  No.6 — 
No.  IS.  *2.50:  Boy  s  Heavy  Knickers,  sizes  No.  8 — No.  18, 
*2.00.  MAI\E  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION,  Augusta,  Me. 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  *1.00  Silks  5  pounds  *1  00;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mast. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page * 

Price  $1.00t  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

1 61  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
^^T,Varehouses— Utica.  N.  ¥.;  Akron.  Ohio 


m  W  m  _ _ _  Kalamazo ■ 

m  K  »  Stove*  am 

J  m  (-  . )  Ranges  Ap- 

—  Burn  coal  ■  m  M 

01*  WOOd  and  ^  m  Housekeeping 

save  money.  institute  i 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges  L 
his  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other  l 
ypes  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOWI  i* 


FACTORY  PRICES  . 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices  1 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  ' 
and  see  for  yourself 


Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200’ 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — •  i 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great  1 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock-  1 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept  . 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down.  1 
Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial-360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 

Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 

Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  i  -  ‘  ~ 

Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating 


l  Buy  Your 
\  Stoves 
Jfrom  the 
Men  Who 
Make  Them 
—  and  Save 
v  Money 


5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

6.  24  Hour  Shipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms— our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


or  wood  and 
save  money. 

Thousands  are  f 
his  7 - 


Indicate  be* 
low  Articles 
in  which  you 
ere  interested 

Coal  and  rn 

Wood  Range*  u  A Iame...~ 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


A  Kalamazfis, 


TtaiH  v*l  k 

Rr^i-i*red 


Direct  to  You 


Heaters  Q 

Oil  Stoves  □  Address.. 

.  Furnaces  □ 

Comb.  Gas,  pi  City........ 

Coal  and 1—1 
Wood  Ranges 


State ._ 


[Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 
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LARGEST  WEEKLY  RADIO 
AUDIENCE  IN  AMERICA 


accept  with  our  compliments  a  get- 
l  \  acquainted  copy  of  the  new  and  greater 
Radio  Guide  .  ,  .  America’s  most  intimate 
radio  news-weekly. 

Let  us  introduce  you  to  the  everyday  lives  of 
your  favorite  stars,  on  and  off  the  air  .  .  . 
Read  the  exclusive  stories  of  radio’s  head¬ 
liners,  well  illustrated  with  photographs 
snapped  away  from  the  “mike”  .  .  .  Meet 
Mr.  Fairfax  who  knows  all  the  answers  to  all 
your  radio  questions  .  .  .  Enter  the  unique 
Prize  Contests  to  improve  radio  programs 
.  .  .  Note  the  convenient  “Program  Sched¬ 
ules,”  that  spotlight  all  the  big  programs  of 
the  week,  so  you  won’t  miss  a  single  second 
of  any  “hour”  .  .  .  And  the  highlight  listings 
in  dance  music,  plays,  orchestras,  comedy, 
vocalists,  news  and  sports. 

That’s  Radio  Guide  .  .  .  And  it  now  comes  to 
you  bigger  and  better  than  ever  .  .  .  wire 
stitched  .  .  .  well  bound  ...  28  pages  every 
week,  chock  full  of  what’s  going  on  over  the 
air  and  in  the  studios.  Yet  Radio  Guide  costs 
less  than  the  price  of  a  couple  of  newspapers 
.  .  .  5t  still  buys,  at  any  newsstand,  radio’s 
most  likable  and  fastest  selling  news-weekly. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE  NOW  RUNNING 

★  $10,000  Contest  * 

•+C  Who  is  Radio’s  Star  of  Stars 
-fc  Mr.  Fairfax,  Radio’s  Oracle 
Complete  Programs  of  the  Week 
^  20  Other  Illustrated  Features 

Remember  your  first  copy  is  free.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  ...  or  send  a  post  card 
stating  where  you  read  this  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS 


RADIO  GUIDE 


RADIO  GUIDE,  423  Plymouth  Court;  Dept.  26 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  I  accept  with  thanks  your  offer  of  a  free 
copy  of  the  current  issue  of  Radio  Guide. 

Name  ,  . — .  . .  -  ■  ■ 

Address  .  .. . .  .  ■  -  -  — ■  ■ 


HUSKY  E  HATCH*  ED  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery  — -  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LEADING  PEN  of  New  Hampshire  Reds  at  the 

i  Rhode  Island  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Large  Eggs. 
Vitality.  Catalog.  RICHARDSON  FARM  •  OOXKl..  N.  II. 

"  ■"  - -  - - 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


An  Ohio  Boy’s  Poultry 

I  am  sendng  you  a  picture  of  myself 
taken  with  my  chickens.  I  am  13  years 
old,  in  a  4-II  club,  and  poultry  is  my  pro¬ 
ject.  These  chickens  were  hatched  April 
15,  1933  and  this  picture  was  taken  July 
12,  three  months  old.  I  have  39  Leg¬ 
horns  and  61  White  Rocks  nine  months 
old  and  yesterday  their  egg  production 
was  2S  Leghorns  and  35  Rocks.  They 
are  fed  on  mash  and  shelled  corn.  I 
burn  all-night  lights.  At  the  Lorain 
County  Fair  the  first  of  September  I 
took  first  premium  on  both  Leghorns  and 
White  Rocks  in  the  4-II  exhibit  and 
first  on  Rock  and  second  on  Leghorns  in 
the  open  class.  RAYMOND  cotton. 

Lorain  County,  Ohio. 


Salt  Pork  for  Feather 
Pulling 

Feather  pulling  among  hens  is  not  a 
habit,  nor  is  it  caused  by  too  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Neither  is  it  caused  by  being  hun¬ 
gry,  unless  one  could  call  it  being  hungry 
for  salt.  Sait  seems  to  be  what  they 
want  when  they  commence  to  pull  out 
feathers  and  pick  each  other.  Freshly 
pulled  feathers  have  a  slight  saltiness, 
but  the  blood  has  more. 

To  stop  the  feather  pulling  and  picking 
hang  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  low  enough 
for  the  hens  to  reach  it — two  or  three 
pounds  for  a  flock  of  30  to  40  hens — and 
keep  water  by  them  all  the  time.  As  long 
as  they  have  water  they  can  eat  all  they 
want,  and  it.  will  not  hurt  them.  I  have 
used  salt  pork  for  my  hens  to  good  effect, 
especially  in  the  cold  months. 

Maine.  mrs.  J.  b.  c. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Storrs.  Report  for  12th  week 
ended  January  23 : 

The  hens  in  the  Storrs  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  are  on  the  up  and  up.  as  evidenced 
by  an  increased  output  of  407  during  the 
12th  week.  The  precise  lay  for  all  pens 
was  4,686  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  66.9  per 
cent,  not  a  bad  mid-winter  stride.  Not 
only  has  the  number  of  eggs  increased 
but  their  size  has  improved. 

Two  years  ago  contest  eggs  did  not 
average  24  ounces  to  the  dozen  until  the 
end  of  February.  Last  year  this  point 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  January,  but  in  the  current  contest 
standard  egg  size  lias  been  attained  one 


Countrywide  Markets 

The  butter  and  egg  markets  were  inter¬ 
esting  again  in  January,  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  position  improved.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  its  butter  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  began  to  give  it  out  to  the  needy, 
the  figures  showed  that  the  rest  of  the 
cold  storage  holdings  were,  after  all,  only 
about  the  usual  quantity.  Fresh  butter 
■was  coming  to  market  moderately,  be¬ 
cause  of  cold  weather,  and  high  cost 
grain  feed.  There  are  more  cows  to  milk 
this  Winter,  but  the  yield  of  milk  is  not 
being  increased  as  it  would  be  if  feeds 
sold  lower  and  milk  higher.  The  price 
recovered  a  few  cents,  but  still  is  below 
the  prices  of  a  year  ago,  and  buyers  are 
cautious  about  stocking  up,  because,  for 
one  reason,  they  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  some  of  the  government  butter 


The  Prise  winning  Poultry 


week  earlier.  Apparently  the  period  of 
under-sized  eggs  is  being  curtailed. 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  led  off  for  the  week,  when 
its  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  came  through  with 
62  eggs  for  a  score  of  66  points.  Irving 
J.  Kauder’s  two  teams  of  Leghorns  from 
New  York,  ran  second  and  third  with 
scores  of  65  and  64  points  respectively. 
Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of  the 
same  breed  from  New  York,  finished 
fourth  with  63  points. 

Three  pens  of  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns  sponsored  by 
James  Dryden  of  California,  George  B. 
Treadwell  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Coombs  Poultry  Farm  from  Kansas,  all 
tied  with  62  points  each.  J.  Ralph  Gra¬ 
ham’s  pen  of  New  Hampshires  from  New 
Hampshire,  tied  with  three  entries  of 
Leghorns  by  Pearl  Poultry  Farm  from 
New  Jersey,  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son  from 
Connecticut,  and  Exley  Poultry  Farm 
from  Nebraska,  the  score  61  points  in 
each  case. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

N.  II.  Reds. — Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II., 
531  eggs,  502  points ;  Edward  N.  Lara- 
bee.  N.  II.,  509  eggs,  494  points. 

White  Rocks. — Four  Winds  Farm,  N. 
II.,  576  eggs,  558  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  & 
Son,  N.  H.,  573  eggs,  557  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
621  eggs,  599  points ;  P.  S,  Davis  & 
Son,  N.  H.,  556  eggs,  523_  points;  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  4S5  eggs,  446 
points. 

IL  I.  Reds. — Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass., 
676  eggs,  704  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  637  eggs,  638  points ; 
George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  653  eggs, 
630  points ;  Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  608  eggs.  616  points;  Dickinson 
Bros.,  Mass.,  626  eggs.  611  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 
667  eggs,  679  points ;  A.  E.  Anthony  & 
Son,  Conn.,  626  eggs,  639  points;  Oak 
Knoll  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  657  eggs. 
627  points;  Irving  J.  Kauder.  N.  Y.,  652 
eggs,  623  points;  Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  595  eggs,  604  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.686  eggs,  4,723  points ;  total  to  date, 
47.24S  eggs.  45,411  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  28,  62  eggs,  66  points; 
best  pen  to  date,  No.  2S,  676  eggs,  704 
points ;  average  pen  total  to  date,  472 
eggs,  454  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  W.vandottes,  65.7 ;  60  N.  H. 
Reds,  44.5;  90  White  Rocks.  62.5:  130 
Barred  Rocks.  56.8;  330  R.  I.  Reds, 
68.2;  380  White  Leghorns,  73.9;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  66.9. 


being  doled  out  now  may  not  lessen  the 
sales  from  stores. 

Cheese  markets  felt  the  same  set  of 
influences  which  affected  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  and  cheese  prices  went  up  a  cent  or 
so.  There  was  not  much  change  in  the 
unsatisfactory  situation  of  city  milk  and 
cream,  which  is  hampered  by  surplus  re¬ 
ceipts  and  the  undecided  state  of  market 
regulation. 

Eggs  made  a  moderate  January  price 
recovery,  because  fresh  supplies  de¬ 
creased  and  it  was  seen  that  if  the  de¬ 
mand  continued  to  improve,  the  storage 
stocks  would  not  be  so  troublesome  as 
expected.  There  is  good  demand  for  early 
hatching  chicks. 

Cattle  markets  were  helped  by  a  great 
deal  of  buying  of  the  lower  grade  animals 
to  furnish  cannery  beef  for  government 
disposition.  Lambs  were  selling  unusual¬ 
ly  high  in  January,  approaching  $9  per 
100  lbs.  in  Chicago,  on  prospects  of  con¬ 
tinued  lighter  supply.  Even  the  hog  mar¬ 
ket  did  a  little  better,  despite  the  con¬ 
fusing  effect  of  the  new  tax  on  hog 
products. 

In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  list  of  staple 
farm  products :  grain,  cotton,  livestock, 
dairy  goods,  eggs  and  potatoes  were  on 
the  rise  together  at  one  time  and  it 
looked  as  if  part  at  least  of  the  gain  was 
soundly  based  on  better  demand,  and  the 
prospects  of  more  business  activity.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  most  products  are  not  really 
heavy,  once  the  consumers  start  buying 
as  they  nse  to  buy.  G.  B.  F. 


Jewish  Holidays 

.  These  concern  shippers  of  live  poultry, 
which  is  used  in  the  Jewish  trade.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  t  he  dates  for  1934 : 

Purim,  March  1. 

Passover,  March  31-April  7. 

Pentecost,  May  20. 

New  Year,  September  10. 

Day  of  Atonement,  September  19. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  September  24. 

Poultry  shipment  intended  for  these 
occasions  should  be  on  hand  two  or  three 
da  vs  before  the  dates  mentioned.  The 
dealer  who  is  to  handle  the  poultry  will 
advise  as  to  best  time. 


A  teacher  called  for  sentences  using 
the  word  “beans.”  “My  father  grows 
beans,”  said  the  bright  boy  of  the  class. 
“My  mother  cooks  beans,”  came  from  an¬ 
other  pupil.  Then  a  third  piped  up : 
“We  are  all  human  beans.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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GET„  this  full  com¬ 
plete  story  of 
our  New  Hampshire 
REDS  and  t  Ire  i  r 
profit-making  quali¬ 
ties.  It  explains  our 
16-year  8-point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  State  Blood 
Tested  by  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  Pullorum  disease. 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.  D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Largo  Egg  Size 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  buy  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Get  this  Catalog  now 
—write  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WeneM  Chicks 


25,000  Hen  Breeders 

LEGHORNS 

24-27  0Z.  CHALK-WHITE  EGGS 

Specialty-bred  quality  at  hatchery  prices. 
Wyan- Rocks  (White  Wyandotte  -  Whitp  Rock 
Cross-Breed)  Fast -growing  broilers  and  excellent 
layers  of  big  brown  eggs. 

Bram- Rocks  (Light  Brahma  -  White  Rock 
Cross-Breed)  ideal  heavy  roasters.  Also  straight 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  (Wilburtha  strain), 
R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pul- 

loruni  disease)  by  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vJ&a.,.. 


BIG 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood- tested — tube  agglutination 
method.)’  CHICKS  Bit  ED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
RIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  trills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo— simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value- 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
"EARLE'S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BLOOD  CHICKS 

Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Stained  Antigen  .Method) 

Hanson  or  Tancred  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Hanson  or  Tancred  S.  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Bull  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

For  Large  White  Eggs  in  Larger  Numbers 

We  offer  from  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested 
flocks,  Day-Old  Chicks  sired  by  sons  of  Hanson's  ”300 
Double  Pedigiee  Cockerel”  Wing  Band  Z1826.  hatched 
May,  1932.  The  Dam  No.  1826  (302  eggs  in  one  >ear. 
24-26  era.)  of  this  Cockerel  was  directly  descended 
from  Hanson's  famous  Dam  No.  139  (311  eggs  in  one 
year,  1.341  in  six  years).  The  Century  of  Progress 
Egg  Laying  Contest  was  won  by  a  pen  of  other  direct 
descendants  of  above  Hen  No.  139.  Blood  will  tell. 
100  Chicks.  $9.00;  500,  $43.75:  1.000,  $85.00,  prepaid. 

Place  orders  now,  as  quantity  limited. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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Members 
N.H.  R.O.  P. 
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CHRISTIE 
N.  H.  REDS 
H  AV  E 

-  PROGRESS  MEANS  CHANGE  - 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  are  the  result  of  both. 
They  live  and  grow  and  mature  faster  and  more  uni¬ 
formly,  feather  perfectly  and  lay  more  and  larger 
brown  eggs.  State  tested  by  the  tube  Agglutination  Me¬ 
thod  and  found  100*  free  from  Pullorum  disease  (B.AV.U.) 

All  hatching  eggs  produced  by  the  7500  breeders  ou 
our  own  Farms. 

Christie’s  Poultry  Farms  Kingston,  N.H. 


NU  Chicks  100%  Free  Pullorum  Test. 

■  Tl  ■  Special  Breeding.  Catalog. 

COGGER  POULTRY  FARM 

Marrimack,  N.  H. 


RED 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  *7.50  -100. 
White  Leghorns  and 
H.  Mixed,  *6.00—100.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Arrival. 
8ui>er-Service  Hatchery  -  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  Tancred  Strain.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAllstorvillo,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  QUALITY  and 
PROFIT.  W'rito  for  circular.  100  500  1000r 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70  1 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70 

If.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas. .  .  7  35  70  I 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

All  FAFC  mif'YQ  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
fiLLILIi  O  LllJLnj  Bred  Leghorns  and R. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Alton's  Hatchory,  Seaford,  Dol. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  reasonable.  Send  for  circular^ 

Chamborlln  Poultry  Farms  •  West  Brattloboro,  Vt. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

__  Apple-packing  Champion.  —  Paul 
Taylor,  17  years  old,  of  Millville,  N.  J., 
Avon  Jan.  25  the  apple-packi-ng  contest 
that  was  a  feature  of  the  farm  show  in 
the  Trenton  Armory  in  connection  with 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week.  The 
contest  was  for  high  school  boys  studying 
agriculture.  Taylor,  who  also  finished 
first  last  year,  packed  three  baskets  in 
less  than  live  minutes.  He  scored  98  out 
of  a  possible  100  points. 

Revising  Income  Tax. — Drastic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Income  Tax  Law  to  increase 
its  yield  by  $200,000,000,  including  $36,- 
000,000  through  heavier  levies  on  incomes 
derived  from  other  than  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  was  voted  .Tan.  25  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
new  tax  schedules,  if  adopted,  will  apply 
on  income  received  during  1934.  They 
will  not  apply  on  income  of  last  year. 
The  committee  agreed  to  establish  a  flat 
4  per  cent  normal  income-tax  rate,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  schedule  of  4  per 
cent  on  the  first  $4,000  of  net  income  and 
8.  per  cent  on  the  remainder.  But  it  de¬ 
cided,  too,  to  begin  surtax  rates  at  4  per 
cent  on  incomes  of  more  than  84,000,  and 
to  graduate^  them  upward  through  27 
brackets  to  59  per  cent  on  all  net  income 
above  $1,000,000.  Under  its  new  rate 
schedule  the  committee  figured  that  no 
tax  increase — in  fact  nothing  but  de¬ 
creases — would  result  to  married  persons 
with  income  from  salary,  business  or 
wholly  taxable  interests.  It  calculated 
some  slight  increases  for  single  persons 
with  the  same  character  of  income  above 
$12,000.  But  it  proposed  to  get  much 
revenue  from  both  married  and  single 
persons  whose  incomes  above  the  $5,000 
mark  were  derived  from  dividends  or 
partially  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Proposed  Xeav  Air  Mail. — A  three- 
cent  air  lettergram  and  a  special  two- 
cent  airplane  postal  card  giving  virtual 
overnight  delivery  of  long  messages  that 
are  at  present  transmitted  by  telegraph 
over  distances  upward  of  1.200  or  1,500 
miles,  was  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  Jan.  20  by  Representative 
McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina. 
He  termed  the  measure  a  “New  Deal”  in 
air  mail,  designed  to  increase  the  volume 
of  mail  flown  and  eventually  to  put  the 
air  mail  service  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  The  measure  was  referred  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee, 
where  it  will  have  early  consideration. 
Mia  McMillan  proposes  a  flat  rate  of  25 
cents  a  mile,  with  a  “one  mill  per  pound 
mile”  flown,  and  a  guarantee  to  the  op¬ 
erator  of  45  cents  a  mile  for  the  first 
year.  This  rate  and  premium  would  be 
scaled  downward  five  cents  each  year  un¬ 
til  they  became  stabilized  at  a  flat  rate 
of  25  cents  a  mile  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year. 

British  Oil  Concessions  in  Mexico. 
—  Governmental  decrees  confirming  six 
concessions  and  granting  one  new  one  to 
the  Mexican  Eagle  Company,  a  British 
concern,  were  announced  Jan.  26.  The 
six  cover  30,000  acres  and  are  in  Tabas¬ 
co.  The  new  concession  is  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  covers  24.000  acres.  It 
is  believed  the  Mexican  Eagle  may  revive 
the  project  of  a  pipe  line  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  to  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  A 
concession  of  that  nature  was  sought  in 
1920,  but  was  refused,  it  is  said,  for  in¬ 
ternational  reasons. 

Food  for  Cuba. — The  United  States 
government  will  ship  immediately  to 
Cuba  food  products  to  the  value  of  $2,- 
000,000  for  relief  administration  by  the 
Mendieta  government,  it  was  announced 
Jan.  26.  This  will  be  the  first  step  in 
practical  help  extended  by  this  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  newly  recognized  regime  in 
Cuba.  On  request  of  President  Carlos 
Mendieta,  who  expressed  himself  as  de¬ 
sirous  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  suffering  in  Cuba,  machinery 
was  set  in  motion  there  to  work  out 
procedure.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  announced  that  the  government 
wished  to  comply  with  the  Cuban  request 
as  soon  as  possible.  Later  Harry  L.  Hop¬ 
kins,  director  of  the  Surplus  Relief  Cor¬ 
poration,  gave  out  details  of  how  the  op¬ 
eration  would  be  effected.  Pork,  lard, 
wheat  flour  and  rice  are  the  principal 
commodities  to  be  shipped  in  the  first 
consignment.  It  was  thought  that  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  would  be  made  in  the 
near  future,  to  include  clothing,  and  that 
the  total  outlay  of  the  Mendieta  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10, 000, 600.  The  foodstuffs  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  out  of  funds  accruing  from 
the  processing  taxes.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  no  gift  to  Cuba  was  intended  and 
that  the  Cuban  government  would  give 
its  notes,  secured  in  any  way  acceptable 
to  the  State  Department  or  the  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation,  for  this  and  future 
purchases. 

Canadian  Arctic  Air  Mail.  —  The 
first  regular  airmail  flight  to  a  point 
actually  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  under 
way  Jan.  26.  In  a  temperature  50°  be¬ 
low  zero  Walter  Gilbert  of  Canadian  Air¬ 
ways,  Ltd.,  took  off  for  a  150-mile  hop 
north  across  the  barrens  to  Coppermine, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River. 
Aboard  the  plane  was  It.  Walter  Hale, 
postal  inspector.  An  air-mail  service  has 
already  been  established  between  Fort 
McMurray  and  Aklavik,  but  Aklav'ik  ac¬ 
tually  is  50  miles  from  the  ocean  on  the 
Mackenzie  River.  Crammed  into  the 
cabin  of  Gilbert’s  plane  were  4,S00  first 


flight  notes  sent  by  stamp  collectors  from 
all  over  the  continent  as  well  as  regular 
mail  and  express. 

Centralizing  Communication  Sys¬ 
tems. — One  central  governmental  agency 
to  regulate  the  communication  systems  of 
the  nation,  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
radio,  is  proposed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  s  interdepartmental  committee  in  a 
report  to  him  made  public  Jan.  27.  The 
committee  recommends,  however,  that  the 
ownership  of  these  enterprises  continue 
m  private  hands  for  the  time  being.  For 
study  with  a  view  to  possible  legislation, 
copies  of  the  report  have  been  sent  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  whose  chairmen,  Sen¬ 
ator  Dill  and  Representative  Rayburn, 
were  members  of  the  Presidential  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  suggests  a  communi¬ 
cations  commission  of  quasi-judicial 
character  or  administered  under  a  Cabi¬ 
net  officer. 

^  Kansas  Bond  Frauds.  —  Tom  B. 
Boyd,  former  State  Treasurer,  was  con¬ 
victed  by  a  District  Court  jury  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  Jan.  27  of  illegally  removing 
$260,600  of  bonds  from  the  State  vaults 
last  July.  Found  guilty  on  two  counts, 
he  faces  sentence  of  from  two  to  five 
years  in  prison  on  each.  Judge  Otis  E. 
Hungate  announced  that  sentence  would 
be  deferred  until  Feb.  10.  The  defense 
gave  notice  that  a  new  trial  would  be 
asked.  Boyd  was  charged  with  turning 
the  bonds  over  to  Ronald  Finney,  bond 
broker  and  market  plunger  who  perpe¬ 
trated  the  million-dollar  Kansas  bogus 
bond  scandal.  Finney  now  is  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  from  31  to  635  years  for  bond 
forgery.  His  father,  Warren  W.  Finney, 
Emporia  banker,  has  been  sentenced  to 
prison  for  embezzlement;  three  banks 
controlled  by  the  Finneys  were  closed 
last  year. 

Fires  in  Brooklyn. — Jan  29  two  fires 
in  the  Canarsie  and  Flatbush  sections  of 
Brooklyn  caused  losses  aggregating  $160,- 
000.  The  Canarsie  fire  swept  along  a 
half-mile  front,  destroying  15  unoccupied 
frame  buildings,  used  only  in  Summer, 
at  the  Golden  City  Park  on  the  shore  of 
Jamaica  Bay.  Firemen,  summoned  on 
five  alarms,  an  unusual  fire  signal,  final¬ 
ly  conquered  the  lire  after  it  had  caused 
860,000  damage.  Before  the  Canarsie 
flames  had  been  subdued,  four  alarms 
were  sounded  for  a  blaze  that  destroyed 
six  two-family  houses  and  damaged  four 
more  on  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  Snyder  Avenues,  and 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $100,000. 
Fifty  families  in  the  neighborhood  had 
to  flee  from  their  homes.  A  captain  and 
a  fireman  were  hurt. 

Alleged  Frauds  in  CWA. — Criminal 
prosecutions  in  six  cases  involving  com¬ 
plaints  of  graft  in  the  Civil  Work  Ad¬ 
ministration  were  ordered  Jan.  30  by  the 
Division  of  Investigation  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  At  the  request 
of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Civil  Works  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  division  has  taken  over 
flic  task  of  investigating  complaints  of 
labor  preferences  or  graft.  Of  the  six 
cases,  three  are  in  Kentucky,  one  in 
Maryland,  one  in  Arkansas  and  one  in 
Indiana.  The  division  is  investigating 
more  than  175  complaints  in  45  States. 
No  complaints  have  been  received  from 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Officials  of  the  Division  of  Investigation 
declined  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
charges  in  which  prosecution  will  be 
pressed  in  Kentucky  beyond  saying  they 
were  “of  a  serious  nature.”  Tlie  case  in 
Maryland  involved  the  misuse  of  a  Civil 
Works  Administration  requisition  for 
supplies,  it  being  charged  that  the 
requisition  was  presented  to  a  liquor 
dealer  and  liquor  obtained  with  it.  The 
case  in  Arkansas  involved  an  official  of 
the  civil  works,  who  was  said  to  be  ob¬ 
taining  part  of  a  worker's  pay.  The  In¬ 
diana  case  involved  payroll  irregularities. 

The  Money  Bill  Signed.  —  President 
Roosevelt  signed  Jan.  30  the  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  Money  Bill.  The  act,  passed  exactly 
as  approved  by  the  President,  sequesters 
for  the  United  States  Treasury  all  gold 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
grants  authority  to  reduce  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dollar  within  a  range  of  40 
to  50  per  cent,  and  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  $2,000,000,000,  of  a  stabili¬ 
zation  fund  for  operations  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  re¬ 
ceived  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  $3,500,000,000  of  gold  which 
was  taken  over  and  later  will  receive  gold 
certificates.  Immediately  after  the  sign¬ 
ing,  Secretary  Morgenthau  promulgated 
several  thousand  words  of  Treasury  regu¬ 
lations  dealing  with  gold  operations  un¬ 
der  the  new  law.  These  replaced  earlier 
regulations  which  had  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  since  the  United  States  de¬ 
serted  the  gold  standard  last  Spring. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 

Mar.  1-3.  —  Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City, 
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FENCING 


Why  Pay  More 

Than  My  Factory  Prices? 


Let  me  mail  you  my  new  1934  catalog.  I  want  to  show  you  how 
to  save  money  by  buying  your  fencing  direct  from  my  factories. 

Over  1,500,000  customers  buy  from  Jim  Brown  because  I  save 
them  money— I  guarantee  the  quality  of  everything  I  ship — 
I  give  them  quick,  dependable  service  and  I  also  pay  the  freight. 

My  1934  Bargain  Book  offers  the  biggest  selection  of  fencing 
in  the  world,  more  then  you  could  find  in  50  stores.  I  have  exactly 
the  size  and  style  fencing  you  want. 

Super  Quality  for  45  Years 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Jim  Brown  has  stood  for 
BETTER  QUALITY.  For  example,  every  rod  of  my  fencing 
is  made  of  COPPER  STEEL  WIRE.  The  greatest  laboratories 
in  the  country  have  proven  that  copper  steel  outlasts  non-copper 
steel  at  least  two  to  one!  Besides,  my  fencing  is  still  further 
protected  with  Hi-Test  pure  zinc  galvanizing.  It  is  guarded 
against  rust  inside  and  out!  It’s  no  wonder  that  Jim  Brown 
Fencing  has  records  of  15,  20,  30  and  even  more  years  of  service. 
Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  fencing  you  want?  Especially  when  it 
costs  you  LESS  MONEY! 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

The  prices  quoted  in  my  catalog  are  DELIVERED  prices. 
There’s  no  freight  for  you  to  pay.  You  know  exactly  what  my 
prices  are  without  guessing  about  delivery  charges  and  without 
risking  overcharges  or  overpayment.  Jim  Brown  pays  the  freight 
— please  remember  that  when  comparing  my  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  BARGAIN  BOOK— NOW 

In  addition  to  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire  and  other  fencing  require¬ 
ments,  my  catalog  saves  you  a  lot  of  money  on  Roll  Roofing,  Metal  Roofing, 
House  and  Barn  Paint,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders  and  other  Poultry  Supplies, 
Stoves,  Harness,  Engines,  Feed  Grinders  and  many  other  farm  and  home  needs. 

I  believe  my  catalog  will  save  you  at  least  $50  to  $100  on  your  purchases 
this  year,  depending  on  your  needs.  It  costs  you  only  a  penny  postcard  or  a 
stamp  to  get  my  book.  Surely  you  want  a  copy,  if  only  to  make  sure  you  do 
not  pay  more  than  my  prices  for  the  goods  you  need.  When  you  see  72 

how  much  my  prices  save  you,  I  am  sure  you’ll  join  my  big  group  V  rma  mm 


POULTRY  NETTING 


BARB  WIRE 


f  ROLL 
ROOFING 


BABY  CHICKS 


of  1,500,000  customers.  Mail  postcard  or  coupon — NOW.- 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 

Dept.4372,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Memphis, Tenn. 


f  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
f  Dept.  4372 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Please  send  me  Jim  Brown’s  New 
1934  Bargain  Catalog. 


HARNESS 


POULTRY  FEEDERS 


Name. 


Town 


'. - State 

(Address  Factory  Nearest  You) 


Until  You  Get 

)im(Bh&wvC6 

Money  Savinq 


CATALOG 


..  Sense 


The  things  you  sell  ha\ 
already  jumped  20  to  7 
®e1cent-  The  things  yoi 
!Lm  ?!.USt  al*°  iumP— and  the 
will  the  moment  new  costs  be 
come  operative.  Get  In  befoi 
the  jump  —  investigate  Grang 
Silo  prices  NOW.  s 

aclct3^^  ALGER  ARCH  "h 
aRc‘  "ew  ,  money  savin 

cular  R  now.  Pr'CeS  and  C,r 

Wood  Stave -Concrete  Stave  an 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliner 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, Nl 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You-WePay  Freight 

Y ou  save  every  penny  possible.  We  make 
own  wire,  weave  it  Into  fence  and  ship 
direct.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel,  MaaBH 
99  92/100%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  mJliUtt 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong.  KSIf 
Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry,  and 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Barblr.i/J/la 
Wire,  Gates,  Paints,  Roofing. 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10,  1934 


SEX 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

OAV  OLD  HYBRID 

PULLETSMALES 


Greater  profits  from  day-old  pullets.  Much  ® 
more  vigorous.  Fast  growine,  early  maturing,  9 
large  size  heavy  layers.  Buy  all  MALES  for 
broilers  and  capons— make  biggeBt  profits  this 
new  way.  Finished  broilers  quicker  at  less  cost. 
SUPERIOR  FURE-BREDS  at  LOW  PRICES 
BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS  and  11  OTHER  LEADING  BREEDS  pro 

J  ...  .  .1  I _ _ _ _  /,»!  v>m,14>iTmnn  A  DoArto  l  An!  T 


7.40 

9  Per 
"  100 
C.  O.  D. 


*6 


.30 


duced  bv  practical  poultrymen.  Assorted  only 
FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees,  hew  we  Per 

breed,  cull  for  type,  larger  eggs,  and  increased  TOO 

egg  production.  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY  .  C.O,  D. 
SUPERIOR  HATCHERY  Box  343  WINDSOR,  MO. 


MIAMI  QUALITY 

CHICKS 


BRED  TO 
,  LIVE  « 
\  LAY 

v  and 
PAY 


32-PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

Miami  Chicks  bred  for  big  production  big 
eggs.  Livability  guarantee.  Blood-tested  by 
stained  antigen  method.  Highest  quality  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big.  illustrated  cataloD  \ 
FREE.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  20  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-Tested  Certified  R.O.P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Leghorn  Flock.  Every 
breeder  banded  with  officially  sealed  bands.  All  males 
used  have  individual  Pedigree  Records.  Entire  flock 
bloodtested. — and  no  reactors  found.  No  outside  eggs 
used.  Twenty  years  breeding  for  production  and  vitality. 
Whv  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  reasonable  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns.  Whites,  Buff,  Brown . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  White  Rocks .  8.00 

Orpingtons.  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans .  9.00 

Minorcas.  White  or  Black . 11.00 

.Tersev  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


on  A  17 1?  XT /"UriCI?  200,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 

1  AIyL  INvJ  I  ILL  19— March  and  April— Prepaid- 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $70.00—1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility .  60.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Grade  A .  80.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Utility .  70.00—1000 

Asst’d  or  H.  Mixed,  $60—1000.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100%  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS— Will  Ship  C.  0.  D. 
From  2  &  3-Year-Old  Breeders 

Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  Bar.  Rocks; 
S.  C.  Reds;  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock. 
Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cm  m  m  g%  m*  a  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H. 

tw  m  9  Reds,  White  Leghorns.  *7.00— 

100.  Heavy  Mixed.  *6.00.  Quality  and  Prepaid  arrival 
guaranteed.  References  and  Catalog  free. 

KOCIIS  POULTRY  FARM,  (Formerly  Peola  Poul¬ 
try  Yards)  Ilox  1,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Lowest  prices  on  quality  chicks  from  2,  3 
and  4  year-old  breeders.  Get  our  free  cir¬ 
cular  with  pictures  of  thousands  of  our 
leghorns.  THE  MEAD0WBP.00K  POULTRY 
FARM,  3-B,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  &  Tancred  Str.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Bar. 
Rocks.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  and  prices. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  for  Feb..  March  and  April.  100%  live  Deliv¬ 
ery  Prepaid.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR  and  Prices. 

McAlisterville  poultry  farm 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  1,  McAllsIerville,  Pa. 


AMIG  HANSON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS 

I  specialize  In  the  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

dlimC  Produced  from  our  large  type  S.  C.  W. 
vIlIvIlS  Leghorns  foundationed  by  Barron’s 
famous  heavy  layers.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Millerstoirn,  Pa. 

mV  mn  ruirvc  Breeders  are  Tom  Barron  and 
UAI  ULU  LMILIyJ  Hollywoods,  from  the  best 
strains  in  Central  Penna..  Largest  chicks  &  lowest  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

T»  a  nv  C  IT  TUI/C  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
u/\D  1  U  il  1  V  j  Iyj  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  •  Harrington,  Del. 


117  i  I  CV  >  C  r'llir'VC  Hatched  in  one  of  the 

WALvb  O  LnlviYiJ  oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 
Johnson's  Hatchery,  Irkesbnrgr,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

21)  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN I)ay  old  rhl6ks  T”e  Mnd 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns— R.  O.  P. 
and  Certified,  200-331  egg  record. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.Y. 

D  ADD  AM  White  Leghorns— cockerels  and  chicks. 

IffllUVUll  ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGGS  34th  yr. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  X»5,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


Barred  Rock 


Hatching  Eggs,  blood-tested.  360— 

A.  J.  DAY,  R.  4,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK,  also  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings.  White  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  White  Guineas. 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns. 
Chick  List  Free.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 

FARM  Si  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


~lf~— »  aBY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

B  a>  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Quality  Bronze 


Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Frcehold.N.J, 


No  Guesswork,  No  Disappointment 

Careful  research  and  Experiment  Station 
tests  with  “Black  Leaf  40”  proved  positively 
it  would  do  the  work  before  being  offered 
as  a  roost  paint.  Get  full  strength  “Black 
Leaf  40”  in  original  sealed  packages,  and 
your  troubles  with  poultry  lice  are  over. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  It  costs  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  bird  to  treat  your  flock. 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 

CORP.,  Inc. 
^  w  a  r  ^.Louisville,  Ky. 


KILLS  LICE 


3307 


Any  roost  paint  that  fails  to  kill  lice  is 
not  “cheap”  at  any  price.  It  is  only  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  “Black  Leaf  40”  does  not  dis¬ 
appoint— it  kills  lice.  It  contains  the  proper 
ingredients  in  proper  quantities.  In  actual 
test  you  will  find  birds  arc  louse-free  after 
using  “Black  Leaf  40.” 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIAI  ZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks  from  26  oz.  Eggs 

Yes  Sir!  That's  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck**  AAA  mating 
chicks.  Bred  from  flocks  at  one  of  the  largest  breeding  plants  in  America.  All 
breeders  BLOODTESTED.  Thousands  of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master 
Breeding  Farm. 

Our  AA  and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from. 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog  in  colors  and  low  prices. 

Reghinscr  Hatcheries  &  Master  Breeding  Farm,  Boi  1 04  Napoleon, Ohio 


tftyr  a. 


U a 


te  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
'CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Ceeperatise  Brttdim  &  Hatehiag  Co,,  Bn  2  R  Tire,  Ohio 


WRITES  CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  hatcher? 

BOX  R  PORT  TREV0RT0N,  PA. 


Olh(ENTURy  Babylhicks 
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Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known  to 
thousands.  All  chicks  from  finest,  pure¬ 
bred,  BLOODTESTED  flocks.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  means  FREE 
STARTING  BROODERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHICKS!  Send  for  book  and  low  prices. 
Write  lor  dialog  Today  1  A 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Boi  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

TAYLOR’S  CHICKS  j™| 

Dependable  High  Egg  Producers. 

Fast  growing  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An¬ 
conas.  Minorcas.  Orpingtons  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
Livability  guarantee.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  10,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Let  us  send 
you  one  of  our  circulars  with  attractive  prices  &  terms. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


W II ITE  n  U  I  Y 

LEGHORN  U  11  I  A 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  3  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb.,  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
and  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bringthem. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100,  $33.75  per  500,  $65  per  1000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  .  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


I  Some  Poultry  Experience 

The  articles  on  experience  with  the 
different  breeds  of  poultry  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  have  always  been  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  and  I  am  sending  you  a 
little  of  my  experience  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  breed.  Buff  Minorca. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  poul¬ 
try,  and  at  different  times  have  had  the 
R.  I.  Reds,  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Anconas, 
etc.  At  one  time  I  had  a  small  pen  each 
of  Buff  and  Salmon  Favorelles.  I  have 
never  had  any  finer  table  bird  than  the 
Favorelles.  This  breed  was  not  too  good 
as  layei’s. 

During  the  Winter  of  1933  I  read  a 
considerable  about  the  Buff  Minorcas.  I 
sent  to  a  breeder  for  200  two-week-old 
chicks.  They  came  the  ninth  day  of 
March  in  a  regular  blizzard.  I  told  the 
expressman  to  blanket  his  horse  and 
come  in  to  be  a  witness  of  the  number 
of  dead  or  half  dead,  but  imagine  my 
surprise  when  the  boxes  were  opened  to 
find  the  finest,  liveliest  lot  of  sturdy  chicks 
I  had  ever  got — not  one  dead  or  sick  or 
crippled,  and  several  extras  for  good 
measure. 

I  raised  these  chicks  to  broiler  stage 
with  the  loss  of  only  two,  and  one  of 
them  by  accident.  They  became  broiler 
stage  as  early  as  any  I  had  ever  raised, 
fine  broilers,  with  so  much  breat  meat. 
I  had  three-pounders  at  11  or  12  weeks 
of  age. 

Here  comes  my  first  disappointment. 
The  firm  I  shipped  them  to  classed  them 
as  Leghorns,  and  they  did  not  bring  me 
as  good  a  price  as  the  heavy  breeds  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
a  214-lb.  Buff  Minorca  would  not  bring 
as  good  a  price  as  a  Rock  or  Red  of  same 
weight.  I  sent  only  one  shipment  to  this 
place,  but  kept  the  rest  at  home  and  sold 
them  locally.  The  pullets  developed  fast 
and  they  were  beauties.  On  (lie  Fourth 
of  July  they  gave  me  two  eggs,  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  Leghorns  start.  They 
came  along  fast  and  by  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  were  doing  a  50  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  the  eggs  were  larger 
and  I  had  high  hopes  of  lots  of  eggs  all 
through  the  Fall  when  eggs  bring  the 
best  prices  but  a  partial  molt  set  them 
back  in  production  and  they  did  not  get 
back  to  a  50  per  cent  rate  until  late 
November. 

However,  when  they  did  get  back  they 
gave  me  fine  large  eggs,  many  of  them 
in  the  26-ounce  class,  and  few  under  24. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  they  were  chalk 
white,  but  I  cannot.  They  are  decidedly 
tinted,  most  of  them,  occasionally  a 
chalk  white. 

Will  I  decide  to  keep  this  breed?  I 
don’t  know.  They  are  not  yet  a  year  old, 
big  beauties,  liens  weighing  5  and  6  lbs. — 
one  of  them  makes  a  meal  for  a  good- 
sized  family.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
I  could  not  find  a  better  general  purpose 
bird — that  is  if  they  prove  to  be  persist¬ 
ent  layers.  I  shall  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  b.  d. 


Connecticut  Baby  Chick 
Association 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut  poultryman  of 
Wallingford,  was  elected  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Connecticut  Baby  Chick 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  January  23.  A.  E.  Anthony,  of 
Mansfield  Center,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  H.  A.  Brundage,  of  Danbury, 
secretary-treasurer.  One  director  from 
each  of  the  eight  counties  was  also  elected 
at  the  same  time.  The  county  officers 
are:  Hartford,  Ray  T.  James,  Collins¬ 
ville;  Litchfield,  Donald  E.  Goodenough, 
Burrville ;  Fairfield,  Curtis  Morgan. 
Newtown ;  New  Haven,  Walter  R.  Bish¬ 
op,  Guilford;  Middlesex,  Fred  Gastler, 
Durham ;  New  London,  A.  B.  Fellows, 
Norwichtown ;  Windham,  A.  B.  Pierce, 
Brooklyn ;  Tolland,  Walter  S.  Haven, 
North  Coventry. 

The  directors  at  large  include  Roy  E. 
Jones.  Storrs,  Extension  Poultryman ; 
S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Watertown,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Simonson,  Mystic.  The  newly- 
elected  officers  of  the  Connecticut  Baby 
Chick  Association  have  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  co-ordinating  committee  for 
the  new  hatchery  code.  Thirty-five 
breeders  representing  approximately  50.- 
000  laying  birds  with  an  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  of  close  to  2.000.000  were  made 
charter  members.  The  officers  have  de¬ 
signed  a  uniform  chick-box  label  for  Con¬ 
necticut  poultrymen  shipping  day-old 
chicks  which  will  conform  to  the  wording 
and  the  spirit  of  the  new  hatchery  code. 

Mr.  Hall’s  years  of  hatching  experience 
place  him  in  a  position  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  Connecticut’s  thriving  and  profitable 
poultry  industry  and  to  help  chart  the 
course  for  the  future. 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

I  have  a  flock  of  3S  pullets.  They 
were  hatched  April  3.  matured  very  well ; 
started  to  lay  about  the  last  of  October. 
They  laid  well  during  November.  All  at 
once  they  stopped  laying,  about  the  first 
week  in  December,  and  I  did  not  get 
many  eggs  since.  I  feed  them  grain  in 
the  litter  in  the  morning;  at  noon  I  feed 
them  egg  mash  and  at  night  whole  corn. 

Long  Island.  m.  f. 

It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  say  just 
why  this  flock  stopped  laying,  without 
full  knowledge  of  all  conditions  that  in¬ 
fluence  laying  to  which  they  are  subjected 
You  speak  of  feeding  a  mash  at  noon. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  keep  a  laying 
mash  always  before  the  flock,  dry,  in 
troughs  or  hoppers.  The  fowls  cannot 
cat  much  at  a  time,  but  visit  the  hop¬ 
pers  frequently  during  the  day  and,  if 
water  is  always  at  hand,  eat  what  they 
need. 

A  supplementary  feeding  of  whole 
grain  in  the  morning  and  all  that  will  be 
consumed  at  night  supply  the  needed  in¬ 
gredients  for  body  maintenance  and  egg 
production.  A  moist  mash  may  be  fed  at 
noon,  if  the  owner  prefers,  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  keep  the  ground  grain 
always  before  the  flock,  enabling  them  to 
eat  as  their  appetites  direct. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  flock  has 
not  had  enough  food  to  keep  up  their 
body  weight  and  lay  at  the  same  time. 
The  body  needs  will  be  supplied  first.  If 
this  appears  reasonable  to  you.  knowing 
as  you  do,  the  care  that  lias  been  given, 
the  addition  to  their  rations  that  will 
be  required  for  good  production  will  sug¬ 
gest  itself.  M.  X5.  n. 

Beets  for  Chickens 

Are  mangel  beets  good  for  feeding 
young  chicks?  g.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  mangel  beets,  cabbage  or  other 
fresh,  succulent  vegetable  stuffs  may  be 
fed  to  chicks  after  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks.  A  cut  beet  may  be  placed  in  the 
brooder  and  the  chicks  allowed  to  peck  at 
it  during  the  day.  Other  mash  and 
grain  food  should  be  provided  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts  to  prevent  over-eating  of 
vegetables  because  of  hunger,  m.  b.  d. 


Cakes  and  Otherwise 

Best  Yet  Gingerbread. — One  cup  sweet 
or  sour  milk,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  molasses,  three-fourths  teaspoon  soda, 
two  tablespoons  hot  water,  21/.  teaspoons 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  three-fourths  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  eggs,  three 
cups  flour.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients 
except  brown  sugar  and  soda.  Cream 
shortening,  beat  in  sugar,  add  eggs  one  at 
a  time  and  beat  well.  Add  molasses,  then 
add  sifted  ingredients  alternately  with  the 
milk.  Dissolve  soda  in  the  water  and  add 
last,  beating  well.  The  batter  should  be 
thin.  Bake  in  shallow  well-greased  pan 
or  as  cup  cakes.  Bake  in  slow  oven.  As 
soon  as  taken  from  the  oven,  they  may  he 
iced  with  three  tablespoons  cocoa  mixed 
with  iy2  cups  XXXX  sugar  and  just 
enough  water  to  make  it  spreadable.  This 
makes  about  30  cup  cakes. 

_  Cocoanut  Kisses.  —  Eight  tablespoons 
XXXX  sugar,  two  egg  whites,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  cups  cocoanut.  Vanilla 
or  almond  flavoring  to  taste.  Mix  cocoa- 
nut,  flour,  sugar,  flavoring  and  whites  of 
eggs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Roll  in  balls  size 
of  a  walnut.  Bake  on  greased  baking 
sheet  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F)  15 
minutes. 

Omelette. — This  will  not  fall  as  quickly 
as  most  omelettes  and  is  useful  when  eggs 
are  scarce.  If  the  thick  white  sauce  foun¬ 
dation  is  to  stand  several  hours  before 
being  used,  allow  1  */>  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing.  If  to  be  used  at  once  allow  two 
tablespoons  flour.  Mix  over  heat  until 
smooth,  add  one-half  cup  milk  and  cook 
until  very  thick  (one  or  two  minutes). 
Fold  in  two  beaten  yolks  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Have  whites  beaten  vert 
stiffly  and  fold  in  carefully.  Have  frying 
ran  and  fat  hot.  Cook  over  very  slow 
beat  10  minutes  or  so  until  brown  at  the 
bottom.  Then  dry  top  a  little  in  the  oven. 

Baked  Cauliflower.  —  Remove  leaves 
from  the  head  of  cauliflower,  separate  the 
head  into  its  individual  florets.  Let  them 
soak  about  15  minutes,  in  slightly  salted 
water.  Drain  and  put  into  a  baking  pan 
or  casserole.  Cover  just  barely  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Add  half  a  teaspoon  salt  to 
a  pint  of  water  and  a  good  tablespoon  of 
butter.  Bake  for  about  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  or  until  tender  in  a  moderate 
oven.  a.  E.  f. 


The  oddest  thing  we’ve  read  lately  is 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Standard  Oil 
wells  in  Egypt  resulted  from  a  tip  given 
in  Exodus  II-3.  “And  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch.”  One  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  who  read  this  passage  figured  that 
where  there  is  pitch  there  must  be  oil.  A 
number  of  oil  wells  are  now  on  the 
ground  near  where  Moses  was  born.  It 
pays  to  read  the  Bible. — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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98% 

LIVABILITY 

l  Guaranteed 
Up  to4Weeki 


Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 

The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 

All  Breeders  blood-tested  by  Mass.  State 
Authorities,  using  Agglutination  Method. 


3-lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 

At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

• 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaied 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced 

You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red  breed¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  country — 30,000  State  blood- 
tested  breeders  on  our  own  farm;  and  we  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Highest  pen  for  month  of  December  at  Farnt- 
ingdale,  New  York,  also  highest  pullet  for  the 
month  of  December,  laying  30  eggs,  32.25  points. 

In  the  month  of  November,  our  pullets 
scored  high  bird  for  breed  at  two  contests — at 
Farmingdale  and  Vineland. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  explains  our 
breeding  program  and  shows  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Beds.  Write  for  your  copy. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


3R.M.  lleds 

For  Fourth  Winter,  Leaders  at  Farmingdale 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  winter  Moss  Farm 
R.  I.  Rods  are  leading  their  class  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y. )  Contest.  Inject  some 
of  this  blood  into  your  own  flock. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  pedigreed  from 
high-record  dams. 

CHICKS — Carrying  same  blood  as  our 
1932-33  Winning  New  York  Pen. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 

HATCHING  EGGS — High  fertility  guar¬ 
anteed. 

FREE  CATALOG  now  ready  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attletfo°ro,RMa«. 


*  EDGEH1LL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor- 
-  tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livabilitv.  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production.  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color.  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c,  former- 
,  Iy30c.  Circular.  Or- 
1  der  now.  Edgehill 
Poultry  Plant.  R.3, 
Petersham.  Mass. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  want  to  start  a  poultry  farm;  would 
yon  advise  me  as  to  the  best  place,  New 
j  York  or  New  Jersey,  and  what  county? 
I  expect  to  raise  my  own  poultry  feed, 
and  wish  to  be  near  the  best  markets. 
New  Jersey.  a.  r. 

Geography  has  little  to  do  with  poul¬ 
try-raising,  nowadays.  The  best  place  is 
that  where  one  wishes  to  live  and  finds 
conditions  suited  to  his  means,  usually 
right  at  home  where  he  is.  New  York 
I  and  New  Jersey  are  both  great  poultry 
producing  States.  One  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  advantage  over  the  other.  The  towns 
and  cities  everywhere  furnish  markets. 
With  present  methods  of  transportation, 
New  York  City  is  a  market  for  the  State 
of  California  and  California  products 
bring  the  highest  prices  there.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  poultry  producers  of 
California  are  more  prosperous  than 
those  of  the  East,  or  that  they  do  not 
find  handicaps  not  suffered  by  eastern 
poultrymen,  but  it  does  show  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  greatest  markets  is  no 
bar  to  successful  poultry-keeping. 

To  one  contemplating  a  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  that  he  may  more  successfully  en¬ 
gage  in  poultry-keeping,  the  best  advice 
that  could  ordinarily  be  given  is  “don’t.” 
Certainly,  no  one  need  leave  New  Jersey, 
the  southern  section  of  which,  particular- 
'  ly,  is  one  great  poultry  yard,  to  find  a 
suitable  location  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
!  poultry  business.  There  are  some  definite 
advantages  in  going  to  a  place  w  lit  re  a 
business  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale, 

I  whatever  that  business  is.  A  business 
;  man  contemplating  engaging  in  automo- 
j  bile  manufacturing  would  be  quite  likely 
j  to  select  Detroit  or  its  vicinity  as  a  loea- 
tion.  With  the  same  idea  in  mind,  a 
J  would-be  poultryman  might  select  one  of 
the  poultry-keeping  sections  of  Southern 
New  Jersey,  though  there,  he  would  he 
apt  to  find  compensating  disadvantage 
in  higher  real  estate  and  other  costs. 

There  is  little  in  the  idea  of  raising 
one’s  own  poultry  feed.  It  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one  to  those  who  have  not  found 
through  experience  that  raising  crops  and 
hens  are  two  different  lines  of  business. 
The  land,  labor  and  equipment  needed 
j  for  grain  raising  upon  any  considerable 
i  scale  make  the  cost  of  that  grain  too 
J  great  for  economical  use  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  unless  these  are  already  at  hand 
and  the  poultry  yard  is  but  one  branch 
of  the  farm  enterprise. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who.  with¬ 
out  experience  in  general  farming,  con¬ 
template  the  raising  of  crops  for  the 
j  feeding  of  poultry  have  little  conception 
j  of  what  crop  production  means  in  time, 
j  equipment,  labor  and  other  costs.  The 
man  already  engaged  in  general  farming 
may  find  poultry  one  means  of  profitable 
marketing  a  part  of  his  crops  but  the 
poultryman  who  tries  to  add  crop  pro- 
;  duction  to  his  specialized  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  with  a  view  to  lessening  feed  costs, 
may  expect  disappointment.  x r.  b.  d. 


KERR 

CHECK 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield,  Lowell,  Brockton 
CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

( In  xrriting  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  19) 


Outstanding  vigor.  They  live,  thrive, 
grow.  Mature  early.  Full  feathered.  They 
are  strong  layers,  because  bred  to  lay.  26 
years  of  careful  breeding  behind  them.  Lay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  ancestors  proved  by  official 
egg-laying  contests.  Ask  us  for  notable  rec¬ 
ords  at  many  contests  this  past  year.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  profit  chicks  from  this 
ancestry.  You’ll  not  be  disappointed.  All  our 
breeders  individually  handled,  culled,  banded 
and  blood -tested  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  the  well-known  “slow”  tube 
method.  Consider  these  all-important  facts 
before  ordering.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book, 
prices  and  particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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(DELIVERED) 
FORT  MORRISON 


Buy  Avery’s  Chicks  Wtat 


Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs,  if  years  free 
of  B.w.d.  without  any  reactors.  Only 
eggs  from  MOO  breeders  on  our  own  ) 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells  you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
JWjf  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FARMS  -  C.  I.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  W  o  r  1  d’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

_  Box  Y.  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


II  hat  causes  heus  to  have  enlarged 
liver  and  what  can  we  do  for  the  trou¬ 
ble?  A.  L. 

New  York. 

An  enlarged  liver  is  found  in  various 
diseases  affecting  the  digestive  system. 

;  In  itself  it  does  not  indicate  any  single 
disorder  and  is  of  little  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  cause  of  deaths  iu  the  flock. 
The  functions  of  the  liver  make  it  liable 
to  suffer  whenever  other  diseases  are 
present  and  enlargement  is  found  fre¬ 
quently.  M.  B.  D. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Buy  direct  from  Accredited  Breeder.  Catalog  FREE. 
Original  large  t  gg  stiain.  "New  Deal’’  Chick  Policy. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS.  North  Wear.*.  N.  H. 

SP  D  I  PPnC  Massachusetts  Accredited 
•  *•  IAEiL/O  B.O.P.  Certified  Stock. 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Nediar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  S 


nor  pro¬ 
duction  breed¬ 
ing  World's  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee.  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Leach9  • 

for  la 
bird. 


r «  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

a  radio  Large  dark  red  birds  bred 
rm' large  brown  eggs;  iloek  averages  203  to  20»J  eggs  per 

Fred  Leacli.  Thurston  St.,  Wrentham.  Mass. 


i*..™’.,™™,, Rocks  and  Reds 

customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
nocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
?rown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I 


Poultry  Paper  1 2  Km* 


25? 


.dull  ■.lfliBBf  . 

«ddr^',rPan  ■“!  on  **  letter  with  >  our  name  and  I  JPi!!®  I 
tor  «’*»’  ”  us  with  25c.  (stamps  or  com)  /  ffcyf'AR  I 

5AQ  <5r?lr*K  i?  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  I  SY  W 
jhv  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois  /  Wt  Y) 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J.. — C.  H.  Stains,  Au¬ 
ction  Manager.  High  and  low  prices 
January  27:  N.  ,T.  fancy  23%  to  27  %e ; 
N.  J.  fancy  medium  21%  to  23c;  N.  J. 
|  grade  A  22%  to  20% c,  brown  22%  to 
!  23c ;  N.  J.  grade  A  medium  21%  to 
23 %e,  brown  21  to  21%c;  N.  J.  pullets 
20  to  22  %e,  brown  20c:  N.  .T.  peewees 
10c;  duck  eggs,  30  to  32c.  Total  cases 
|  sold  790. 

j  Vineland.  N.  ,T. — G.  M.  Luff,  Auction 
Manager.  High  and  low  prices  January 
'22:  fancy  extras  25  to  27%>c;  fancy 
i  mediums  23  to  26c;  grade  A  extras  24% 

|  to  26c.  brown  24%  to  27c:  grade  A  me¬ 
dium  22%  to  24c,  brown  23  to  24c;  pul- 
|  lets  21  to  22c;  cracks  10c;  duck  eggs 
I  25c.  Total  cases  682.  Poultry :  Fowls. 
Leghorns,  fancy  10%  to  11  %e;  roasters. 
White  Rocks  16%  to  16%c;  capons 
19%e;  broiler-;.  White  Rooks  15  to  17%c. 
Barred  Rocks  19%e;  pullets,  Reds  15%e, 
White  Rocks  16c.  Total  cases  33. 


The  Strain  That 
Won  at  Chicago 
Is  the  Strain  That 
Will  Win  for  You 

Build  your  success  on  the  “Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain’’  winners,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  Class  at  the  “Century  of 
Progress”  Contest, 

OVER  3,000  BREEDERS  ON  TRAPNEST 
ALL  BREEDERS  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

100%  Free  from  B.W.D.,  right  from  the  start. 
Not  a  single  reactor  in  4  years  of  State  testing. 

ALL  CHICKS  FROM  OUR  OWN  BREEDERS 

PULLETS  lay  24-oz.  eggs;  liens,  26  to  28  oz. 
Our  1932-33  Storrs  pen  broke  all-time  record  for 
points,  scoring  13  out  of  possible  77  points  in 
week  New  deluxe  Catalog  now  ready.  Acclaimed 
the  finest  poultry  farm  book  ever  printed.  De¬ 
scribes  our  breeding  methods  and  matings  in  full 
detail.  Write  for  your  copy. 

CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  BREEDING  STOCK 

FLYING  HORSE  FARM 

Dept.  40  South  Hamilton.  Mass. 


1934 

CATALOG  READY 

i  Aext  winter’s  profits  depend 
—  ,  ,on  ,Tlie  chicks  you  buy,  now.  Fairport 

1 1  v  ARmTv  °li  layers  or  broilers, 

i  NT n  V  AP 1 D  GROWTH,  early  lay- 

HfAV Y  BUO  PRODUCTION,  LARGE  EGG 

’  L%hornV  PRrprfchJfijS  F”e  £ou  a"  t]lese  Qualities. 

Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
’  Orp,"6fons.  Giants.  Minorcas. 

,-n  '•V?  breeder  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
Whftift  52  Y  t.be  Staged  Antigen  Rapid 
;t%9  Ti^ood-test,  .approved  by  the 
Agriculture.  Cataloe 
tells  ail  about  our  breeding,  de¬ 
scribes  our  strains  and  our 
Iron  Clad  livability 
guarantee.  Lowest 
prices  in  years.  ^ 


STRICKLER’S  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blood-tested.  Bred  for  high  egg  production 
and  size.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.) 


$10  per  100;  $90  per  1000 

Only  3000  chicks  per 
satisfaction  guarani 

LEONARD  STRICKLER 


Only  3000  chicks  per  week;  but  quality  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

Box  R 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 


\jteelmon i. 
JjJLkdu 
JJuriihb^ 


Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 


L  w.  STEELMAN.  Owner, 
formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

We  were  pioneer  introducers  of  this  great 
breed  which  has  taken  the  country  by 
storm.  2- lb.  broilers  in  from  7  to  8  weeks. 
Bullets  start  laying  at  4  Vs  to  5  mos.  At 
6  mos.,  average  50%  to  60%  production 
of  24-oz.  eggs.  Also  White  Leghorns,  big. 
chalk-white  egg  strain.  AH  popular  breeds. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Brooded  Chicks — 3  and  4  weeks  old. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  202  Lansdale,  Pa 


Wh. Leghorns 

Bred  to  Our 

“Big  Profits” 
Formula 

All  breeders,  mature  State  Ac¬ 
credited  Leghorn  hens  with  200- 
egg  records  or  better,  layers  of 
20 -oz.  eggs  or  larger. 

100%  Livability  Guaranteed 
Until  Chicks  Are  3  Weeks  Old 

Free  replacement  or  cash  ad¬ 
justment  at  your  option.  Our 
Chicks  must  he  good! 

Write  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices. 

SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

F.  R.  HAZARD,  Owner 
Box  10  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 


out  of  poultry  raising.  Our  breeding  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  choice  eggs  protects  your  profits, 
j  Exceptional  quality.  Ail  chicks  from  stock  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  19 
favorite  varieties.  Chick  losses  Standard,  Silver  and 
Gold  Matings  within  14  days  replaced  at  one-lialf 
regular  price.  Send  for  our  beautiful  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


Schweglers  Chick  Book 


V«lu*bl<  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
*'1''  years  scientific  breeding.  HigH  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEfiLErs  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

f  » 7  H0RTHAMPT3H  BUFFALO.  *.  t. 


Schweglers  Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


v 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

Hit  This  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 
Leghorn  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest— 297 


eggs,  318.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Vau  llu/er  Poultry  Farm.  llo*  24.  Sugar  Loaf.  X.  Y. 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

The  home  of  Weed's  Prolific  Strain  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  products  of  which  were  sold  through  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  27  years  ago.  Still 
making  good  at  home  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  No  fads,  no  bunk.  All  eggs  and  chicks  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  plant  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  low  prices. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  VINELAND,  N  J. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS. — bet  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  poultry  farm.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  «ST. 


THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Tired  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
*no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 
Bd,  Bf.  Wh.  Rks.  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps,  Giants,  Anes.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

BREEDERS  OF  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $90.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlfstorvllle,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tanered  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Box  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN.  LEG  H 0 RNS . $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  .Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  VVYcVY 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  O.  White  Leghorns :  Tanered 
Strain  S.  O.  White  Leghorns;  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 
S.  L.  R.  1.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  termination  of  four  cases  lias 
been  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  against  the  Berry  Seed 
Company  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
Seed  Act.  The  manager  of  the  American 
Field  Seed  Company,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Berry  Seed  Company,  en¬ 
tered  pleas  of  guilty  in  the  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  Ill.  The  court  con¬ 
solidated  the  four  cases  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  $400.  The  Berry  Seed  Company 
was  charged  with  shipping  SwTeet  clover 
seed  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Solsberry, 
I  ml.,  with  a  germination  label  of  02  per 
cent,  but  the  seed  was  found  to  germi¬ 
nate  not  more  than  44.5  per  cent  and 
Ihe  same  kind  of  seed  sent  from  Chicago 
to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  labeled  02  per  cent 
germination  was  found  to  be  44.25  per 
cent.  Alfalfa  seed  was  also  found  to  be 
50  per  cent  lower  than  the  labeled  ger¬ 
mination.  The  court  charged  that  the 
statements  were  applied  to  the  seed 
“knowingly  and  in  reckless  and  wanton 
disregard  of  the  truth  or  falsity  thereof.” 

The  States  into  which  the  seed  was 
shipped  asked  for  the  investigation  and 
the  investigation  revealed  that  the  seed 
was  purchased  by  farmers  on  the  basis  of 
the  attractive  statements  made  in  cata¬ 
logs  distributed  by  the  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Alfalfa  was  described  as 
“Dot  Honest  John,”  and  the  Sweet  clover 
in  two  cases  as  “Lot  Grow  More.” 


Some  time  ago  an  agent  for  George  K. 
Higbie  &  Co.,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y„  drove 
in  my  yard  taking  orders  for  seeds  and 
potatoes.  He  talked  for  some  time  and 
1  told  him  I  was  thinking  very  seriously 
of  renting  or  selling  out  and  in  such  a 
case  I  would  not  want  the  seed.  He  said 
he  would  make  out  the  order  subject  to 
cancellation.  I  said  I  would  give  him  an 
order  on  those  conditions  and  I  did.  He 
also  said  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
wrote  on  the  order  that  he  kept  himself 
“subject  to  cancellation,”  but  I  did  not 
have  that  on  my  order.  A  short  time 
ago  I  received  from  the  company  a  letter 
saying  in  large  letters,  “No  cancellation” 
and  “no  reduction  in  prices" — right  con¬ 
trary  to  the  contract.  I  have  rented  my 
farm  and  would  like  to  cancel  the  order. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  I  can  do  in 
such  a  case?  They  did  the  same  with 
several  of  our  neighbors.  One  man  or¬ 
dered  10  bushels  of  oats  and  they  charged 
him  for  20.  He  wrote  them  and  they 
never  made  a  reply.  Now  if  we  notify 
them  not  to  ship  them  could  they  compel 
us  to  take  the  order?  h.  f.  e. 

New  York. 

Since  several  neighbors  have  similar 
complaints,  the  alleged  misrepresentation 
should  be  easy  to  prove,  and  in  that  case 
the  company  would  not  be  entitled  to 
judgment  if  it  went  into  court  to  collect 
its  claim.  All  or  a  number  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  might  cancel  the  orders  by  registered 
letter,  keep  a  copy  of  the  letters,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  seeds  if  and  when 
shipped.  If  the  company  should  bring 
suit  against  one  farmer,  all  could  share 
the  expense,  and  the  decision  would  hold 
for  all.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
company  would  want  to  face  a  court  in 
your  county  with  a  claim  of  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  against  a  number  of  farmers  in  one 
neighborhood.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
proof  of  the  misrepresentation. 


I  am  an  heir  to  a  trust  created  by  my 
mother,  who  named  the  County  Trust 
Co.,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  executor. 
This  company  has  invested  the  funds  of 
the  estate  in  guaranteed  mortgage  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  New  York  Title  and 
Mortgage  Company.  I  have  made  fre¬ 
quent  demands  on  the  executor  for  in¬ 
formation  and  the  reply  always  consists 
of  a  printed  copy  of  complicated  regula¬ 
tion  isued  by  the  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance  with  the  remark  “Accordingly  no 
remittance  on  account  of  interest  can  be 
made  at  this  time.”  T.  H.  F. 

Virginia.  * 

According  to  a  recent  decision  by  Sur¬ 
rogate  Slater  of  Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  in  re  Flints’  Will,  a  trustee  was  held 
liable  for  investing  trust  funds  in  its  own 
participation  certificates  on  the  ground 
that  an  investment  for  which  there  is  no 
market  except  the  corporate  trustee  it¬ 
self  is  improvident.  Since  the  participa¬ 
tions  were  worthless  as  marketable  se¬ 
curities  and  unenforceable  as  legal  obli¬ 
gations,  the  trustee  was  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  beneficiaries  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  these  participations.  An  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  taken  by  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  trustee, 
but  no  decision  has  yet  been  made. 

The  County  Trust  Company  was,  and 


still  is,  affiliated  with  the  Bank  of  Man¬ 
hattan  which,  in  turn,  controlled  the 
New  York  Title  and  Mortgage  Company 
until  a  short  time  ago.  The  parent 
bank  divested  itself  of  all  control  in  the 
title  company  with  the  hope  of  probably 
avoiding  suits  of  this  kind. 


Can  I  do  something  about  this  farm  I 
have?  Myself  and  wife  worked  in  Ro¬ 
chester  together  for  15  years  and  with 
the  money  we  saved  we  thought  we  would 
buy  a  farm,  like  lots  of  city  people.  We 
saw  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  we 
signed  paper,  and  when  we  moved  on  the 
place  it  was  foreclosed  and  could  not  get 
a  clear  title.  We  then  gave  up  farming 
and  were  going  back  to  the  city  as  soon 
as  we  found  some  rooms.  A  real  estate 
man  came  along  in  the  meantime  and 
wanted  to  show  me  some  farms.  I  told 
him  I  was  not  interested  in  farms.  He 
said  he  only  sold  money-maker  farms 
that  you  can  make  money  on.  I  went 
around  with  him  and  the  place  I  liked 
best  is  where  I  am  now.  He  told  me  if 
I  bought  this  farm  I  would  make  money 
on  it  and  thought  I  would  take  no 
chances ;  any  time  I  wanted  my  money 
back  he  would  sell  right  away  for  me, 
and  he  would  take  the  mortgage.  I  did 
not  go  to  him  for  any  farm  or  ask  him 
for  the  mortgage.  The  time  is  up  in 
Spring  to  pay  up  the  mortgage  which 
I  cannot  do,  and  I  could  not  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  last  Summer.  I  have  lost  all  my 
money  on  the  place.  Do  you  think  I 
could  do  something  about  it?  H.  K. 

New  York. 

We  see  no  way  to  get  any  redress  in 
this  case.  Brokers  are  inclined  to  make 
any  representation  in  order  to  sell  a 
property.  This  is  termed  “shop  talk,” 
and  the  courts  hold  that  this  “shop  talk” 
does  not  constitute  misrepresentation  and 
while  morally  wrong  and  unethical  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  remedy. 


About  25  years  ago  we  had  in  our 
household  a  book  called  “The  Universal 
Household  Assistant."  It  was  a  thick, 
red-covered  book,  with  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  handy  methods,  recipes  and  formu¬ 
las.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
that  book,  but  don’t  know  the  author  or 
publishers.  Gould  you  inform  me  of 
same.  If  you  cannot.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  either 
have  or  had  the  book  and  could  give  me 
the  information.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

This  book  is  a  very  old  publication 
and  is  now  out  of  print.  The  publishers 
consulted  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it  for 
20  years.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
any  information  regarding  an  available 
copy  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the  advice. 

Good  work  lias  been  done  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  insisting  upon 
the  discontinuance  of  various  kinds  of 
misrepresentations  in  trade.  A  concern 
using  the  words  “knitting”  and  “mills” 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  they  did  the 
work,  whereas  they  simply  sold  sweaters 
and  knitted  goods,  was  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  the  terms.  Use  of  “lemon” 
or  “pineapple”  to  describe  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  must  be  discontinued  when  actual 
juice  of  the  fruits  is  not  used.  Neither 
may  “extract”  be  used  if  the  product  is 
not  a  direct  extract.  Nor  may  refrigera¬ 
tors  be  designated  as  “steel"  or  “metal” 
if  not  consisting  of  all  steel  or  all  metal. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  misrepresentations 
that  have  been  checked  and  we  heartily 
commend  and  approve  any  course  that 
will  promote  truth  in  advertising  and 
insist  on  a  proper  labeling  of  products. 

AY  ill  you  advise  us  in  regard  to  the 
Bankers’  Loan  and  Investment  Company 
and  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  accounts  on  deposit?  M.  K. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  taken  over  for 
liquidation  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  and  the  liquidation  is  progressing. 
It  will,  however,  take  some  time  to  con¬ 
vert  the  assets,  which  consist  mainly  of 
real  estate  and  mortgages,  and  there  is  j 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  dividend,  but 
disbursements  will  be  made  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  two  clips,  self- 
explanatory,  one  relative  to  “Crazy  Wa¬ 
ter  Crystals,”  the  other  to  another  brand. 
“Texas  Mineral  Wells  AArater  Crystals.” 
probably  of  equal  value.  It  sure  does 
seem,  with  the  widespread  publicity,  all  j 
over  the  radio  dials  at  one  time  or  an-  ! 
other,  (although  I  do  not  recall  a  sponsor-  j 
ship  of  any  broadcasting  chain,  rather  , 
individually-controlled  stations)  that  i 
some  action  should  be  taken  pro  or  con,  1 
or  have  we  all  gone  crazy?  ir.  v.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

A\re  deprecate  the  use  of  channels  of 
advertising  to  promote  what  might  prove 
of  serious  harm  to  some  people  and  hope 
advertised  nostrums  will  be  indulged  in 
only  on  the  advice  of  one’s  physician. 
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;gtiorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

1T++*  New  Hampshire  Reds  ^  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 
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"WELL  BRED  FROM 'WELL  BREEDERS 


WHEN  we  advertise  “Quality  Chicks”  we  mean  chicks 
that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring  the  buyer  back 
for  more  and  will  bring  orders  from  his  neighbors. 


Have  you  seen  our  New  Catalogue  ? 


Write  now  for  the  new  Wolf  catalog  telling  the  facts  about  our  breeding  and  showing  14 
leading  breeds  in  actual  colors.  Find  out  about  these  thrifty,,  husky,  egg-bred  Wolf  chicks  .... 
the  choice  of  thousands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  A.  P  A. 
flock  inspector.  We  guarantee  100®'.  live  delivery  and  replace  losses  as  per  our  14  day  Liva* 
bility  Guarantee.  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Box  S  Glbsonburg,  Ohio 


Sand  for] 

FREE 

Catalog 

in  Color p  I 

today! 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 

BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 

Rapid  Antigen 
U.  S.  Pat.  1.816,626.  ■ 

WE  GUARANTEE 


LEGHORNS 


New  Hampshire 

EVERY  CHICK 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 

TO  BE  FROM 
‘26-  TO  30-0/.  EGGS 


Harmless  AB 
to  humans,  ^ 
live-stock,’ 

poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


K-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


NOT  ft 
POISON 


K-R-O  (powder  form)  75?. 
READY  MIXED  (no 
bait  to  buy)  $1-00. 

All  druggists. 

.  K-ROCo.Spring- 

v  field,  Ohio,  RESULTS 
GUARANTEED 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100; $38.50  per  500:575  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.ClAiMer. 


BoxrJME 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD 

and 


9  POPULAR  BREEDS 

(Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  tor] 

B.  tY.  D .  ( stained )  Antigen  Test} 

White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  Wiiite 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  It. I. and  N.H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
£.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested 
“Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H. Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now  . 
*9.50- tOO;  *46.75—600;  *90—1000. 
Catalog,  Prices  of  Other  Breeds— FREE 
AdtTjlSc  extra  on'ordert  less  than  100.  -:r,  per  chick 
books  order:  Sal.  C.O.S.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 

PENT*  A.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dent.  R  EEWISTOVVN,  PA. 


LEISTER  9  S  CHicSis 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
WRITE  for  prices  and  FREE  circular. 

H.  M.  LEISTER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


0RNS 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
"AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tell*  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

C»o>trrti«e  Breeding  t  Halchii;  (!«-,  Box  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


CHXX 


TANCKEP  STRAIN' 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  Direct  Tailored  .Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100JS  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  NBarH. i  % ,.BS& 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Leghorns,  Asstd.  Chicks.  $70- 
1000:  Wh.  Giants.  $100-1000.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
for  Feb.,  Mar.  &  April  delivery.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  M.  Sheilenberger  Pltry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 
of  fine  quality  at  *7.00— too, 
for  Feb.,  March  and  April 
delivery.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details. 
Country  Hatchery,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BUY  P  R  I  C  E’S 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks 


CHICKS- 

at  Honest  Prices. 


Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Leghorn 
Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  juices  current  as  we  so  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  Riven. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

Tiie  Milk  Control  Board  lias  fixed  the  prices 
(o  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.. "5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  December  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.23:  Class  2A,  $1.53;  Class  2B. 
$1.73;  Class  2C,  $1.45;  Class  21),  70c;  Class  2E, 
70c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  for  these 
six  classes. 

Class  4 A ,  63c.  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

Class  4B,  68%c,  butterfat  differential  .0186. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  city  add  53c 
befor  ededucting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  23%c:  extra.  92  score, 
22% c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  22  to  22 tie ;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  25c;  firsts,  2314c;  centralized, 
22 '/2c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  27  tic;  hennery,  exchange  specials, 
25 tie;  standards,  24%c;  browns,  special,  26% e; 
l’acfie  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  25c;  standards, 

24  %c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2ti  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  lti  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
>m  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  16tic;  broilers,  23c;  roosters,  8c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese,  17c;  squabs,  pair,  30c  to  $1; 
rabbits,  lb.,  14c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  lt>%e;  ducks,  16c;  turkeys,  17  to 
26c. 

SQUABS 

These  ar  ecurrent  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  30  to  43c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.75;  Puerto  Rico, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.  Beets,  State,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.10  to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt..  5 
to  14c;  Cat.,  qt.,  10  to  13c.  Cabbage.  State, 
white,  bag,  $1  to  $1.83;  Danish,  ton,  $43  to 
$30;  red,  bag,  $1  to  $3;  Fla.,  white,  bskt..  68c 
to  $1.38.  Carrots,  State,  bag,  50c  to  $1.25. 
bollard  greens,  Va..  bbl.,  $1.23  to  $1.50.  Egg¬ 
plants,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Horseradish, 
Mo.,  bbl.,  $0  to  $10.  Kale.  Va..  bbl.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Leeks,  nearby,  crate  or  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Letuce,  Fla.,  bskt..  73c  to  $1.93;  Ariz., 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.13.  Lima  beans.  Fla.,  bit. 
bskt.,  $2.50  to  $5;  Cuba,  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $4. 
Onions,  Eu.,  yellowr,  50  lbs.,  35c  to  $1.40:  Mid- 
Wn„  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Oyster 
plants,  nearby,  100  behs..  $8  to  $10.  Parsley, 
Tex.,  crate,  75c  to  $2.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt., 

25  to  73c.  Teas,  ilex.,  bskt.  or  crate,  $3  to 
$5.25;  Cal.,  bskt..  $3  to  $3.23;  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  L.  I.,  bag,  $1.13  to  $2.30;  State,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $1.40  to  $1.80;  Idaho.  100-lb.  abg, 
$2.45  to  $2.50;  Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.13  to  $2.15; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $3.30  to  $7.50.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  and  Md.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.23.  Spinach,  Tex., 
bskt.,  63c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla.,  green,  bu. 
bskt..  $1.25  to  $2.73:  white,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.73; 
nearby,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Tomatoes, 
Fla.,  lug,  75c  to  $1.23;  72s-90s,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.23.  Turnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  33  to  73c.  Tur¬ 
nip  tops,  Va.,  bskt.,  25  to  40c.  Watercress, 
So.,  100  behs.,  $1.30  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  En..  bbl.,  $1.65  to  $6:  Eu.,  closed, 
box,  $1.23  to  $1.88;  En.,  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.S8. 
Cranberries,  En.,  '4 -bbl.  box.  $1.23  to  $2.50. 
Oranges.  Cal.,  novel,  box,  $1.76  to  $3.73;  Fla., 
Kings,  box,  72c  to  $1.73;  Fla.,  box.  $1.43 
to  $3.73.  Pears,  En.,  bn.  bskt.,  40  to  93c. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  5  to  12%c;  qt.,  8  to  14c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $4.60  to  $5;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.60;  cows, 
$2  lo  $3.25;  calves,  $3  to  $8.50;  sheep,  $4; 
lambs,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  hogs.  $4.33. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $13.30  to  $16;  calves,  $10 
to  $11.50. 

IIAY 

No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16; 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $22. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.09%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.10;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  66 tic ;  oats.  50c; 
rye,  76c;  barley,  SOe. 

FEED 

Bran,  $24;  middlings,  $24  to  $30;  red-dog,  $31; 
hominy.  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $28.50. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT'  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  30c;  eggs,  33  to  40c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys.  30  to  35c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry  are  holding 
linn.  Feed  prices  have  shown  an  advance. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  24  to  25c:  tubs,  23c;  firsts, 
21c;  country  rolls,  21  to  23c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorn,  brick,  14  to  13c; 
limburger,  17  to  23c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy, 
27c;  grade  A,  21  to  26c;  grade  B,  22c:  grade 
C.  21c;  nearby  at  market,  18  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14 
to  ISe;  roasters,  IS  to  20c;  fryers,  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  IS  to  23c;  ducks,  14  to  15c;  turkeys, 
18  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  10  to 
15c;  roosters,  8  to  9c;  springers,  10  to  lie; 
capons,  21c;  ducks,  13  to  14c;  geese,  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady:  Rome 
Beauty,  bu..  50e  to  $1 ;  Baldwin,  50c  to  $1.10; 
Greening,  50c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  60c  to  $1.10; 
Snow,  60c  to  $1.35;  Spitzenberg,  75  to  85c; 
King,  75c  to  $1.25;  Cortland,  75c  to  $1.35; 
Wagner,  90c  to  $1;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.65; 
Northern  Spy,  75c  to  $1.60;  Delicious,  $1.25  to 
81 .50.  Potatoes,  steady:  liome-grown,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  Fla.,  bn.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Idaho,  bakers,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.35;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $10  to  $12; 
sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  owt., 
83.25;  medium.  $3.50:  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
83.25;  white  kidney,  $6.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.65;  Yellow  Globe,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Colo.,  Spanish,  crate.  $1.35  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  erate,  $2.75  to  $3; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  aspara¬ 
gus,  21a  doz.  belis,,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.;  $1  to  $2.50;  green,  $2  to  $2.25;  beets, 
lui.,  40  to  65c;  broccoli,  La.,  crate,  75c  to  $1; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  60c  to 
81.10;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  couliflower.  Cal., 
crate,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  celery,  boh.,  60  to  65c; 
encumbers,  doz.,  $1.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  erate, 
$2.25  to  $3.50;  endive,  ll>..  20  to  38c;  escarole, 
Fla.,  hamper,  $1.50  lo  $1.65;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  85  to  90c; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  belis.,  35  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu..  50  to  75c:  peas.  Mex.,  crate.  $3.50  to 
85.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  erate.  $3  to  $3.50:  radishes, 
doz.  behs.,  20  to  25e;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  30 
in  55c;  spinach,  bu.,  90e  to  $1;  squash,  bu., 
25  to  35c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  65c. 

Maple  syrup,  N.  Y.  Stale,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $20;  eolver,  $17;  wheat 
bran,  enrlot.  ton.  $19.75;  standard  middlings, 
$19.75:  red-dog,  $21;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per 
cent,  $30.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $35.50;  glu¬ 
ten.  $21.60;  liominy.  $23.80;  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$2.52;  table  cornnieal,  $1.85;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.25;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B, 


•  REMEMBER  THIS  • 

-TAP  V \ ESK  Oil,  has  been  the  dependable  farm  liniment 
for  to  years.  Use  -wherever  a  reliable  counter-irritant 
is  Indicated  for  man,  beast,  fowl.  Send  for  free  circular. 

NATIONAL  REMEDY  CO.,  58  W.  45th  St„  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RATTFRIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
1  1  LiiVlLiO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat- 
mg  1  1  ants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thnrsday  10  A,  M.  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


APRIL  1,  I-OREMAN  to  operate  fruit-dairy 
farm,  200  acres,  good  house;  must  be  hustler. 
£ooa  milker,  understand  gasoline  engines,  horses; 
state  age,  education,  experience,  salary,  family, 
last  employers.  BOX  174,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.' 


FARM  OPERATOR  who  supplies  stock  and 
labor  for  l.iO-acre  modern  dairy  farm  fully 
equipped.  THE  GRANARY,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  April  1.  with  one 
or  two  boys  old  enough  to  work  on  farm; 
must  furnish  references;  replies  confidential. 
AD\  EKTLSER  7314,  care  Rural  New-Y’orkcr. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  country:  experi- 
enced  gardening,  poultry,  handy  man,  no 
farming:  wife  good  cook,  houseworker;  state 
lowest  wages,  experience,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  18-21,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor,  for  poultry  farm;  small  washes;  stato 
references,  etc.,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7341.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV  ANTED  AT  ONCE  a  refined  housekeeper,  one 
with  some  business  experience,  between  38-50 
years  old:  one  who  is  used  to  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman,  age  35-45,  looking  for  good 
permanent  home  in  country;  exchange  for 
light  housework,  small  salary.  BOX  2,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  must 
be  agreeable  and  fond  of  children;  $30  a 
month  and  board:  considerate  treatment:  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Countryman  for  caretaker;  good 
character,  middle-aged  or  over;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Write  HULL,  73  Perry  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  reliable,  general  farm 
work,  good  milker;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cheerful,  experienced,  practical 
nurse  and  companion  for  long  term;  state 
monthly  salary  expected,  references  and  age. 
OLIVEDAI.E  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Experienced  couple,  no  -children,  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  man  as  working  foreman, 
woman  must  be  neat  houseworker  and  good 
cook ;  give  ages,  experience,  references  as  to 
ability  and  character,  also  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOL’SEKEEPER,  cook;  country; 

steady;  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  adults; 
heavy  laundry  sent  out;  $10  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  take  charge  of  home; 

plain  cooking,  no  laundry;  good  home,  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — To  improve  small  farm  and  woodland 
used  week-ends  by  owners;  man.  vegetable, 
flowers,  chickens,  drive,  general  work:  woman, 
general  housework,  laundry;  plan,  cook,  serve 
meals  week-ends;  if  experienced  in  similar 
work,  energetic,  willing,  trustworthy,  state  past 
five  years  experience  in  detail,  present  address 
of  past  employers,  minimum  salary  desired; 
separate  modern  furnished  house,  heat,  light, 
milk,  eggs  supplied.  ADVERTISER  7362.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle  aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information,  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED.  —  Reliable,  experienced  couple,  for 
family  of  five,  in  country  near  New  York; 
woman,  good  cook  and  houseworker;  man,  out¬ 
side  work  and  generally  useful,  must  drive  ear; 
modern  home  and  20  acres;  orchard,  chickens; 
pleasant  working  conditions  and  considerate 
treatment;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
7364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1.100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  ponltrymen.  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTKYMAN.  single,  steady, 
desires  position;  college  training,  excellent 
references;  moderate  salary  with  hoard.  lodging. 
ADVERTISER  7257.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  OF  500-ACRE  dairy,  grain,  poultry 
farm,  past  30,  married,  one  child,  with  14 
years’  of  working  experience,  well  educated, 
conscientious,  energetic,  easy  to  get  along  with, 
best  references,  desires  management  of  farm, 
preferably  in  Southwestern  States.  BOX  54A. 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SWISS  couple,  no  children,  farm,  es¬ 
tate  (caretaker),  life  experience  in  dairy,  all 
other  farm  branches;  college  training:  good  ref¬ 
erences;  March  1.  ADVERTISER  7338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  April  1.  a  year-round 
position  by  strictly  sober,  reliable  young  mar¬ 
ried  farmer  with  family,  as  caretaker  or  over¬ 
seer  on  an  estate:  best  references.  ADC  ER- 
TlSElv  7339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience.  references.  ADVERTISER  7280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTKYMAN — Old  man,  sober,  reliable,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  ’all  branches:  capable 
manager;  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  7335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  farmer,  Swiss; 

wife,  child,  housekeeper;  excellent  references. 
BOX  303,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


HEBREW  YOUNG  man,  single,  chauffeur, 
handy-man,  repairs,  willing,  intelligent,  neat 
appearance.  SC1IOEN,  1244-47  (Bly),  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  GERMAN  woman  looking  for  house¬ 
keeping  work;  $15  to  $20  a  month;  outside 
the  city.  Address  79-31  67th  DRIVE,  Middle 
Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SWEDISH  COUPLE;  man,  chauffeur,  butler; 

wife,  housekeeper;  want  position;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN.  garden,  etc.,  also  dairy, 
general  farmer,  handy  around  gas  engines; 
give  details;  will  answer  all  replies.  STEPHEN 
DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  test-cow  milker  or 
any  work  in  dairy;  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION!  Respectable,  conscientious  Ameri¬ 
can,  with  pleasing  personality,  excellent  trav¬ 
eling  companion  for  private  people;  strong  and 
capable:  desires  care  taking  and  ehauft'euring 
for  right  people;  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER  open  March  1,  three  in 
family,  son  lawns  and  driving;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  E.  STRATTON,  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 

CARETAKER.  AMERICAN,  married,  middle- 
aged.  ADVERTISER  7352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  all  branches;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys;  brains,  hard  work,  long 
hours.  ADVERTISER  7353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  wants  work;  mechanic, 
good  milker,  no  smoking,  drinking;  drive  ear; 
reference.  FRANK,  care  McAdden,  Ellicott- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman. 

milking,  feeding,  calf-raising,  one  champion; 
gardening,  flowers,  vegetables:  single,  49,  tem¬ 
perate.  reliable.  A.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Gen.  Del.. 
Westfield,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager,  married,  good 
all-round  stockman,  not  afraid  of  work,  wants 
good  position  on  dairy  farm;  reference  from 
real  breeders.  A.  W.  DRAKE,  Burgeviu  Street. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

HUSKY  GERMAN,  30,  honest,  steady,  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor,  some  experience,  desires  job 
on  poultry  farm:  home  like,  small  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WORK  wanted,  shares  or  wages;  mid¬ 
dle-aged:  references.  RALPH  MYERS,  Brown¬ 
ing,  Illinois. 

COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED  in  turkey -raising, 
take  entire  charge  from  poults  to  market; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7358,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  desires  position,  varied 
horticultural  and  landscape  experience;  good 
references.  “GARDENER.”  Apartment  104,  17 
West  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE.  ONE  small  boy,  wish  position,  charge 
of  small  estate;  both  thoroughly  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  7363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea-room,  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  93-acre  poultry  or  dairy 
farm,  all  improvements:  one  mile  from  State 
highway.  Apply  E.  MAGNANO.  Durham,  Conn. 

RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office. 

apartment,  at  Raceville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 125  acres,  underlaid  with  coal, 
18  acres  bottom,  good  celery,  75  good  potato 
ground;  reasonable:  buildings;  22  miles  from 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  will  carry  mortgage.  S.  B. 
ALLSHOUSE,  Avonmore,  Pa. 

FARM  FOR  rent,  150  acres,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  Litchfield  County.  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
7337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate.  220-acre  farm: 

large  brick  house,  barn  and  buildings.  SARAH 
MEIRS,  New  Egypt.  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  FARMER  wants  to  rent  general 
farm,  cash  or  shares;  write  what  you  have  to 
offer.  ADVERTISER  7340,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED.  IN  NORTH  Jersey  by  April  1,  a  few 
acres  with  trees  and  livable  building  in  quiet 
American  neighborhoods  electricity:  within  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  commuting  station;  under 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farm,  about  100  miles  to 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  State: 
20-80  acres:  from  owner;  reasonable:  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 5%  acres,  8-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  garage,  chicken  coop;  cement 
road.  DAVID  CONKLIN,  lit.  1,  Huntington, 
I..  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  TO  RF*TT  poultry  farm  near  Albany, 
X.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7346,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

25- ACRE  POULTRY,  truck  farm,  good  soil, 
plenlv  chicken  houses,  bungalow;  $3,300. 
KARL  DANKO,  Yincentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Five-j-oom  bungalow,  also  garage, 
furnished  or  without:  also  two  little  houses 
on  lot  sixty  by  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feetj 
some  fruit  trees;  in  Haines  City  Florida.  BOX 
533,  Ilonesdale,  Pa.  . 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  107  acres,  county  road,  pro¬ 
ductive,  well-watered,  new  r  modern  dairy 
barn:  nine-room  house:  Avoea.  N.  Y .  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7348.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT.  $100  a  year,  lease,  A-l 
location  for  stand,  on  main  highway;  send 
picture  of  location.  ADVERTISER  7349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  lease  30  acres,  buildings,  woods, 
stream,  pond,  fruits,  vineyard.  JOHN  KA- 
TONA,  R.  1,  Preston,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SAJ.E — 73  acres  near  Medford 
Lakes;  fruit.  FRANK  COTTON,  Medford, 
N.  J. 


60-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  buildings  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  3  miles  from  large  paper  mill  and  tube 
factory.  JESSIE  E.  JOHNSON,  112  North 
Tenth,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

140-ACRE  DAIRY,  potato  farm,  stock,  machin¬ 
ery  or  just  farm.  C.  J.  KLUMPH,  Jackson 
Center,  Pa. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  Del-Mar-Ya.  POSTMASTER, 
Eden,  Md. 

160-ACRE  FARM,  modern  stable,  excellent 
house,  fine  sugar  orchard,  electricity;  price 
$6,000.  CHARLES  LAMB,  Springfield,  Vt. 

FOR  RENT  to  reliable  farmer,  large  run-down 
farm;  rent  low.  WALTER  VAIL,  Chaplin. 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  40-acre  farm.  35  miles  from 
Philadelphia:  reasonable;  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA — For  sale,  small  acreage,  citrus  and 
other  fruit  trees;  six-room  house,  porches; 
write  for  particulars.  CHARLES  WALTER, 
Owner,  Lake  Hamilton,  Florida. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-RIPENED,  FRESH-PICKED,  firm,  juicy, 
thin-skin,  mid-season  Florida  oranges;  the 
fruit  that’s  different  and  costs  no  more;  smaller 
size  juice  oranges,  bushel  box,  12  to  13  doz. 
$-.3o,  express  prepaid:  medium  size  11  to  12 
doz..  prepaid.  $2.50:  large  selected  fruit  9  to 
10  doz.,  prepaid,  $2.75.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES. 
Orlando,  Florida. 


HON  E Y ,  OLR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
— '  Postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  25  lbs  $2  40 
here;  5  lbs.  90c,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRd! 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  (liquid).  60-lb.'  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.30;  10  lbs.,  delivered. 
W buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
LAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4. 50- 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20 
buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2,50.  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion^  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 


HONEY— Clover.  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70,  buck¬ 
wheat,  5  lbs.  75c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  60  lbs.  fine  clover  $4.50.  amber  clover 
$4,  here :  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.75,  postpaid. 
C.  B.  HOW  ARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  FLORIDA  cut  comb  honey.  5-lb. 

pail  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $2.50.  postpaid.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Bradenton,  Florida. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25  5 

lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


SCHLEY  PECANS,  the  finest  nut  that  grows; 

2%  lbs.  $1,  5  lbs.  $2.  10  lbs.  $3.75,  delivered; 
shelled  pecans,  nice  halves,  24  ozs.  $1.  de¬ 
livered;  write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities; 
reference  Bank  of  Commerce,  Amerieus,  Ga. 
LEE  M.  HANSFORD,  Amerieus,  Ga. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  a  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50.  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  —  Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct; 

recleaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
Sac.  25  pounds  $1.75.  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


30-DA Y  SALE-:  10  lbs.  clover  $1.50,  buckwheat 
$1.30.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third 
zone,  clover,  pail.  90c;  two,  $1.65,  four  $3; 
amber  70c,  $1.30.  $2.40:  ask  price  of  12  pails 
and  60’s.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge  N  Y 


HELLO  FOLKS!”  Yes,  I  Have  more  of  those 
select  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters,  strictly  fresh, 
big,  fat,  delicious.  “Melt  in  your  mouth.” — - 
boy  O  boy!  "When  do  we  eat!”  (Same  price  ) 
WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md.  PC) 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Parents  for  orphaned  brother  and 
sister,  aged  8  and  9:  they  are  sturdy,  attrac¬ 
tive  youngsters  and  have  always  lived  on  a 
Hinds  are  available  for  their  care. 
AD\  ERTISER  7359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEG4.- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


M  ANTED— Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest  s  family  Magazine,  prior  to  1876 
and  after  1879,  and  Demorest’s  Young  America. 
•  •{-  HADLEY,  Box  3o6,  Brightwaters,  L.  I., 

Dl  .  J-  . 


1  OR  SALE-  A  5-section,  3-deek  American  hot- 
water  battery  brooder.  E.  MAGNANO  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn.  ’ 


MANUEL  BEETS  80c  hundredweight  f  o  b 
JOHN  S.  BRENNEMAN,  Lancaster  Pa. 


M  IIY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines?  All  work  guaranteed 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON  De- 
laneey,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


M  AN  1  LI) — Saw  mill  for  Fordson  power-  -mod 
condition  and  reasonable.  ROBERT  WARN¬ 
ER,  Blakeslee,  Pa. 

WANT — Old-tooth  pullers,  called  turn  kevs 

GEO.  W.  HASKIN.  Swiftwater,  Pa 


WANTED — Tree  sprayer,  motor  or  hand-driven 
l'*9-gallon  tank:  description  and  price.  DOC¬ 
TOR  v\  OLF,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitimiiiiii 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad- 
dress  label  on  your  K.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Harrisburg  Farm  Show 

I  just  returned  from  the  Harrisburg 
Farm  Show.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
visit  this  big  show  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  every  year  it  gets  bigger  and 
bigger ! 

I  understood  Governor  Pinchot  to  say 
that  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  room  to  accommodate  the 
crowd,  and  that  at  least  nine  more  acres 
were  needed. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Governor  that 
more  room  is  needed.  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  I  am  sure  that  there  were  at  least 
20.000  people  outside  the  building,  and 
scarcely  standing  room  inside  at  the  time. 
I  understood  that  more  than  500,000 
people  visited  this  show  during  the  five 
days  last  week.  Of  course  the  majority 
were  from  Pennsylvania.  But  it  was  no 
trouble  to  meet  folks  from  your  home 
town,  or  any  other  town.  All  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  themselves  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Practically  every  space  was  taken  up 
by  exhibitors,  and  every  kind  of  wares 
shown.  The  stock  show  was  possibly  the 
biggest  attraction.  The  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  was  100  per  cent.  These  two  de¬ 
partments  being  shut  off  from  the  main 
exhibition  hall,  were  crowded  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  closing  time,  10:30  P.  M. 

In  the  main  exhibition  hall  there  was 
everything  from  the  big  tractors  down  to 
the  small  garden  tractor  in  the  machinery 
line.  Dusters,  sprayers,  graders,  plant¬ 
ers  and  replanters  and  hundreds  of  other 
useful  farm  implements.  Then  there  were 
seeds  and  nursery  booths  galore.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  plant-growers  not 
only  displayed  their  varieties  of  plants, 
but  added  an  extra  booth  to  take  care  of 
their  customers  and  friends  by  serving 
strawberry  short  cake.  This  was  possi¬ 
bly  the  most  attractive  booth  in  the  en¬ 
tire  show  and  did  more  business. 

At  the  closing  hour  Friday  night  every¬ 
body  seemed  happy,  and  thousands  of 
pledges  were  being  made  to  meet  each 
other  at  the  next  year’s  show. 

Congratulations  to  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  putting  on  such  a  farm 
show,  and  conducting  the  show  from 
start  to  finish  in  the  manner  they  do 
every  year.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
State  Police  especially  for  the  way  they 
handled  this  immense  crowd. 

And  here  are  my  very  best  wishes  to 
everyone  who  visited  this  show,  and  may 
we  all  meet  again  next  year. 

Maryland.  e.  w.  townsend,  sr. 


"HAROLD  IS  SEVEN 


.v 


►o  WRITES  HIS  FATHER, 

Henry  M. Smith,  of  McHenry,  III. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  Harold 
ran  my  2-plow  Farmall  for  me  at 
haying  time.  He  drove  the  tractor, 
pulling  the  hay  wagon  and  loader 
on  these  hills  up  here,  while  I  and 
the  hired  man  did  the  loading.  He 
could  stop  it,  put  it  in  and  out  of 
gear.  He  also  ran  the  mower.  Of 
course,  I  want  to  say  that  the 

Farmall  is  the  easiest  and  handiest  farm  tractor.  That  is  the  reason 
he  could  do  it  so  easily.  I  sure  would  hate  to  be  without  it.” 


AND  A  VERY 
BRIGHT  BOY 
FOR  HIS  AGE" 


We  do  not  advocate  letting  the  little  kids  run  your  tractor.  Har¬ 
old’s  example  only  goes  to  show  that  Farmall  operation  is  a  cinch. 

Power  that  is  so  pliable  and  easy  to  handle  that  a  7-year-old  can 
master  it — power  that  the  farmer  “sure  would  hate  to  be  without”  — 
is  the  popular  farm  power  of  1934.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Besides  the  I,  2,  and  3  -  plow  Farmalls  there  are  the  regular 
McGormick-Deering  tractors,  10-20  and  15-30. 

Write  us  for  information  on  any  point.  And  ask  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer  about  any  of  these  tractors. 


%VE  DO  OUR  PART 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( l ncorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Waterproofing  Shoes 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  shoes 
waterproof?  J-  o. 

New  Jersey. 

Nearly  all  leather  footwear  made  now¬ 
adays,  even  when  treated  to  make  it 
water-resistant,  allow  the  entrance  of 
some  water,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
waterproofing  the  seams.  However, 
shoes  so  treated  are  satisfactory  where 
there  are  no  deep  puddles,  protecting  the 
feet  in  rain  or  snowstorms.  Applications 
of  grease  or  oil  to  light-colored  and  rus¬ 
set  leather  darken  it.  Where  this  is  an 
objection,  the  soles  may  be  waterproofed, 
and  the  uppers  made  more  resistant  by 
the  use  of  a  wax  polish.  The  occasional 
use  of  castor  oil  on  uppers  increases  wa¬ 
ter-resistance,  flexibility  and  durability, 
without  greatly  detracting  from  ability 
to  take  a  shine. 

The  following  simple  formulas  are  giv¬ 
en  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

1. — Petrolatum,  1  lb.;  beeswax,  2  ozs. 
2. — Tallow,  12  ozs.;  cod  oil,  4  ozs.  In 
each  case  the  ingredients  are  melted  to¬ 
gether  by  warming  carefully  and  stirring 
thoroughly.  As  they  are  inflammable,  it 
is  wise  to  melt  by  standing  the  container 
in  a  large  vessel  containing  hot  water; 
stirring  over  the  fire  may  lead  to  danger. 
Grease  thoroughly  the  edge  of  the  sole 
and  welt,  and  completely  impregnate  the 
sole  with  the  grease  which  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  warm,  but  not  hot.  The  sole  is 
most  conveniently  treated  by  letting  the 
shoe  stand  for  15  minutes  in  a  shallow 
pan  containing  enough  of  the  grease  to 
cover  the  entire  sole.  We  think  the  old- 
time  grease  for  boots  was  a  mixture  of 
beeswax  and  mutton  tallow  melted  to¬ 
gether,  which  made  a  hard  grease  quite 
resistant  to  moisture.  Shoes  with  rub¬ 
ber  heels  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  grease  as  this  softens  the  rubber. 


•  • 


WORN-OUT  MACHINES  ARE  WASTEFUL. 

FOR  NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  ai/\1AI 
SEE  YOUR  McCORMICK-DEERING  DEALER  WOlfW 


VARI-SPEED 


Horse  Power 

NEW  IDEA  ENCINES 


JlZA+K/ 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Dept.  17,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Independent  Manufacturers^ 

Established  1899 


WRITE 

TODAY 


SAVE  ON  FEED! 

This  year,  make  home-grown  feeds  go 
further  withPapec  Hammer  Type  Feed 
Sc  Roughage  Mill.  5  models.  For  free 
booklet  send  name  &  address  on 
margin  of  this  ad. 


M  A  C  H  I  N  E  C  O.  v 

102  N.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y, 


Maple  Products  Higher 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

he t  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Years  In  the  LEAD.  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  D 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  of  various  makes. 


ikifineAA  atfmvfMxcit 


per  year  of  service — that’s 
the  famous  Walsh  No- 
Buckle.  FREE  copy  of 
1934  Harness  Book  shows 
new  improved  models  .  .  . 
New  LYNITE  ALUMI¬ 
NUM  HAMES  .  .  .  New 
Special  Value  Adjustable 
Collar.  Don’t  wait  for 
pricestogoup.  Write  today. 


WaUtL 


HARNESS  COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  an<l 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
a*w~  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land.  Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO.* 
3130  Street,  Centerville.  Iowa* 


WA 

HF  START  YOU  ANSI 
FURNISH  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  MERCHANDISE 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  44-year-ol<l  company 
wants  an  honest,  reliable  man  in  each  of  the  following 
counties  in  New  York:  Niagara,  Livingston,  Yates. 
Cayuga;  Onondaga.  Schoharie,  north  half  Cattaragus. 
east  Ontario,  southeast  Chautauqua,  and  south  Sara¬ 
toga,  counties  in  New  York.  Each  one  offers  a  good 
living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money  in  the  bank 
every  week.  No  investment  for  merchandise  necessarv- 
you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in  this 
permanent,  big-paying  business  that  you  own  and  con¬ 
trol  for  yourself.  Become  the  authorized  McConnon 
Dealer,  and  handle  tlio  complete  line.  Honest,  stead' 
men  who  write  promptly  assured  first  consideration. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  ‘‘no  investment  offer."  Address 
"The  House  of  Friendly  Service,"  McConnon  &  Co.. 
Desk  H X-8202A,  Winona,  Minn. 


pAPPERs 


MINK,  COON,  RATS,  &  SKUNKS 

Other  furs  wanted.  Highest  market 
prices.  Quickest  returns.  Trappers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog  free.  Write — 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine 


MUSKRATS 


paying  41.50  to  41.40  average,  free 
of  kits  or  damaged,  for  New  York- 
New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 
age  sizes.  'Ship  with  confidence,  jas.  P.  ellis,  miii 
A  Harding  Sts.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Reliability  since  1*90 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Bonney,  from  Brady  Collection 


Abraham  Lincoln;  Original  Photograph  Made  by  Alex.  Hestler,  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  1860 
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?ir*$tone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

4.50- 20  .  $6.00 

4.75-19  . 6.70 

5.00-19  . 7*20 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

4.40-21  .  $4.98 

4.75-19  . 6.05 

5.00-19  . 6.48 

COURIER  TYPE 
4.40-21  .  $3.60 

4.50- 21  . 4.25 

4.75-19  . 4-65 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


You  Save — There’s  so  little  tread  wear  on  cool  wet 
roads  that  you’ll  have  practically  new  tires  for  spring 
and  summer  driving.  Right  now  you  need  the  safety  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Firestone  Tread  design  for  slippery  roads. 

You  Save — Rubber  is  up  150%,  cotton  60%.  TIRE 
PRICES  ARE  SURE  TO  GO  HIGHER.  Buy  now  and 

save  the  price  increases  that  are  to  come. 

You  Save — Firestone  extra  values  give  extra  miles 
of  dependable  service.  Every  fiber  in  every  high  stretch 
cord  is  Gum-Dipped. 

Th  is  Firestone  patented  process  adds  eight  pounds 
of  rubber  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  cord 


firestone 

TRACTOR  TIRES 

Makes  your  tractor  an  all-purpose 
machine  available  for  field  and  road 
work.  Tests  at  leading  universities  show 
Firestone  Low-Pressure  Tractor  Tires 
SAVE  GAS— TIME— MONEY— 
and  do  more  work.  Less  vibration. 
Easier  riding.  Your  present  tractor  can 
be  changed  over.  See  your  Firestone 
dealer. 


Tirostone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 

Sturdy  and  dependable  for  every 
type  of  service.  Built  with  Firestone  fea¬ 
tures  of  Gum-Dipped  Cords  and  Two 
Extra  Gum-Dipped  Cord  Plies  Under 
the  Tread. 

. $19.65 

.  33.50 

.  15.70 

.  32.50 


30x5  H.D. 
32x6  " 

6.00-20  " 
7.50-20  " 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


fabric,  safety-locking  the 
cord  body  into  one  cohe¬ 
sive  unit  of  great  strength. 
Two  Extra  Gum-Dipped 
Cord  Plies  Under  the 
Tread  give  additional 
blowout  protection. 

See  the  Firestone 
Dealer  in  your  community 
today.  Let  him  equip  your 
car,  your  truck  and  your 
tractorwith  FirestoneTires. 
He  will  serve  you  better 
and  save  you  money. 


1  Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  Every  Monday 
I  Night  Over  N.B.C. — WEAF  Nationwide  Network 


Firestone  Aquapruf  Brake 
Lining  does  not  absorb 
water  or  moisture.  Safe, 
quick  stops  without  chat¬ 
ter  or  squeal. 

Firestone  Brake  Lining 


Firestone  Batteries  g  ive 
dependable,  long-life 
service.  Quality  ma¬ 
terials  manufactured  in 
Firestone’s  own  fac¬ 
tory. 


Firestone  Spark  Plugs 
precision  built  in 
Firestone  Spark  Plug 
Factory.  Use  these 
long-life  plugs  and 
save  gasoline. 


Per  Set 
Relining  Charges  Extra 


As  Low  As 


And  Your  Old  Battery 


Each 

in 

Sets 


BUY  Firestone  Tires  today  and  save  money! 


Copyright,  1634,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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English  Walnut  Industry  On  the  Pacific 

Coast 

There  is  such  a  prodigality  of  nature  everywhere 
in  Oregon,  that  those  who  visit  here,  would  have 
their  first  impressions  very  aptly  expressed  by  an 
eastern  writer,  when  he  said  that  “it  all  seemed  just 
a  confused  jumble  of  climate,  figs,  kale,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  walnuts,  cabbage,  immense  trees,  cherries, 
roses,  red-cheeked  children,  prunes,  contented  cows, 
scenery,  persimmons  and  pheasants.”  To  be  sure, 
almost  any  of  these  products  could  be  made  into  a 
very  interesting  article,  but  I  have  taken  the  English 
walnut  industry  as  a  very  timely  subject  as  well  as 
one  of  great  possibilities.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  it 
justice  but  will  give  some  facts  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  II.  N.-Y.  readers  as  well  as  to  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  walnut  culture  in 
this  great  Northwest  country. 

Although  English  walnuts  have  been  growing  in 
this  West  Coast  country  since  way  back  in  early 
times,  Oregon  is  just  catching  her  step  in  walnut 
growing  and  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  one  of  a 
few  States  which  by  natural  conditions  ai-e  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  first-class  English  walnuts.  In  fact 
the  Franquette  walnut  grown  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  has  a  superior  flavor  found  in  no  other  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut.  This  is  due  to  the  long  growing  season, 
cool  Summers,  no  excessive  weather  conditions  and 
well-ventilated  and  well-drained  deep 
fertile  soil. 

The  walnut  is  a  very  old  tree;  we 
might  say,  as  old  as  the  hills,  as  it  has 
been  growing  for  centuries  in  Western 
Asia,  especially  in  Persia,  its  supposed 
native  home.  Walnuts  were  grown  in 
Palestine  when  Solomon  was  king. 

Nuts  were  among  the  good  things 
which  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  to  take 
as  a  present  to  Joseph  down  in  Egypt, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
walnut  was  known  to  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  the  Royal  or 
Jove  nut  hence  its  ancient  scientific 
name  Juglans — the  nut  of  Jupiter. 

Jugans  regia  is  commonly  called,  in 
the  United  States,  the  English  walnut, 
as  our  first  walnut  importations  were 
through  England.  The  walnut  was 
brought  from  Asia  by  traders,  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Europe,  namely,  Italy, 

Spain,  France,  Germany  and  England, 
so  is  variously  named  after  all  these 
countries,  hence  the  confusion  in  the 
different  varieties.  The  Spanish  mis¬ 
sion  fathers  brought  the  Spanish 
strain,  a  very  soft-shell  type,  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  early  days.  In  later 
years  French  strains  of  such  varieties  as  Franquette, 
Mayette  and  others  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  Franquette  variety 
originated  by  M.  Franquette  of  France,  at  least  200 
years  ago,  was  first  brought  to  California  in  1871. 
Later  Mrs.  Emily  Vroomau  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
decided  she  would  plant  her  estate  to  walnuts.  After 
careful  study  and  investigation  of  the  walnut  or¬ 
chards  of  California  she  found  in  an  orchard,  owned 
by  a  German,  a  number  of  unusually  healthy  and 
vigorous  trees,  which  proved  to  be  the  Franquette 
variety.  They  had  been  purchased  from  John  Rock, 
a  leading  horticulturist  of  California,  who  was  test¬ 
ing  out  many  different  varieties  of  English  walnuts. 
So  Mrs.  Vrooman  went  to  John  Rock,  told  him  of 
her  research  work  and  was  allowed  to  continue  her 
investigations  in  her  own  way.  She  carefully  studied 
the  prominent  points  of  each  of  the  varieties  in  Mr. 
Rock’s  store  house,  and  again  her  choice  was  the 
Franquette,  as  it  showed  the  requirements  of  a 
first-class  perfection — a  nut  of  good  size,  ribbed 
shell  of  medium  thickness,  well  sealed,  plump  ker¬ 
nel  filling  the  shell,  48  per  cent  kernel,  pale  yellow 
meat,  of  rich,  oily,  nutty  flavor,  free  from  the  bitter 
tannin  found  in  some  varieties. 

Mrs.  Vrooman  purchased  from  Mr.  Rock  all  the 
young,  grafted  Franquettes  he  could  spare.  These 
trees  had  been  grafted  with  scions  from  trees 
grown  from  scions  Mr.  Rock  had  brought  from  the 
original  tree  in  France,  while  inspecting  the  walnut 
industry  there.  Under  her  own  supervision  her 
famous  orchard  “Walnutmere"  was  started  with 
these  trees.  In  1905  her  orchard  contained  1,000 
trees  all  grafted  from  stock  that  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  old  Franquette  tree  in  France.  In  1908 
Mrs.  Vrooman  visited  the  center  of  the  walnut  in¬ 
dustry  in  France  intending  to  regraft  her  orchard 
if  she  could  find  a  better  variety.  But  after  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  methods  and  varieties  her  choice 
was  still  the  Franquette,  so  her  orchard  was  not 


regrafted.  Time  has  proved  that  her  expectations 
and  decisions  in  regard  to  this  walnut  were  not  mis¬ 
placed,  for  every  year  sees  it  increase  in  favor  and 
popularity.  Today  it  leads  all  the  varieties  in  point 
of  demand  and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
delicious  walnut  on  the  market. 

How  grateful  we  should  be  to  this  woman  for  the 
lasting  memorial  she  has  left.  All  through  this 
coast  country  are  Vrooman  Franquette  walnut  or¬ 
chards  due  to  the  foresight  and  painstaking  care 
with  which  the  original  orchard  was  established. 

In  1897  the  first  commercial  planting  of  English 
walnuts  in  Oregon  was  started  at  Dundee.  It  was 
a  seedling  orchard,  so  it  has  taken  much  time  as 
well  as  work  to  replace  or  graft  the  worthless  seed¬ 
lings  and  bring  this  orchard  up  to  its  present  high 
standard.  About  20  years  ago  a  Vrooman  Fran¬ 
quette  grafted  walnut  orchard  was  started  near 
Salem,  Oregon,  212  acres.  At  eight  years  there 
were  a  few  sacks  of  walnuts,  at  10  years  there  were 
iy2  tons,  and  at  16  years  61  tons.  There  are  many 
extensive  plantings  now.  In  the  last  15  years  most 
of  the  plantings  have  been  grafted  Franquettes.  The 
latest  statistics  give  the  total  planting  in  Oregon  as 
8,000  acres. 

California  takes  the  lead  in  the  quantity  of  wal¬ 
nuts  produced  but  the  Northwest  leads  in  quality. 
Last  year  Oregon’s  co-operative,  early  in  the  season, 
had  shipped  500  tons  of  English  walnuts  to  20  dif- 


Walnut  Orchard  in  Willamette  Valley ,  Oregon 

ferent  United  States  cities — north,  south  and  east, 
and  had  not  one  rejection  of  a  bag  of  walnuts  or  a 
case  of  nut  meats. 

A  leading  grower  sums  up  the  walnut  industry  as 
follows:  “A  walnut  orchard  in  the  Northwest,  well 
located  on  good,  well-drained  soil,  and  handled  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  economy  can  meet  the  keen¬ 
est  competition  of  any  part  of  the  United  States.” 

The  danger  is  not  in  overplanting  walnuts,  but  in 
planting  undesirable  varieties  or  planting  in  un¬ 
suitable  localities.  There  is  but  little  risk  in  grow¬ 
ing  walnuts  commercially  in  the  Coast  States  if  a 
few  pertinent  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
when  planting.  The  English  walnut  tree  grows  to  a 
great  age.  One  in  Crimea  estimated  to  be  1,000 
years  old  bears  a  ton  or  more  nuts  each  year. 
Italians  in  America  remember  walnut  trees  in  their 
home  land  500  years  old  bearing  bumper  crops 
yearly.  A  tree  on  Manhattan  Island  bore  choice 
nuts  for  more  than  a  century— “two  cartloads  an¬ 
nually.”  It  stood  till  1895,  when  it  had  to  give  way 
for  modern  buildings.  What  a  sacrilege! 

In  California  a  la  rge  walnut  tree  sold  for  $3,000. 
From  the  above  can  you  not  imagine  the  real  value 
of  a  Franquette  walnut  orchard?  The  grafted  trees 
begin  bearing  in  from  four  to  six  years  and  increase 
rapidly  for  many  years.  A  good  average  annual 
yield  is  said  to  be  1.000  lbs.  per  acre :  27  trees  per 
acre  is  the  common  custom  now,  but  it  is  too  close. 

For  some  years  the  question  that  has  agitated  the 
would-be  walnut-growers,  has  been,  “Shall  we  plant 
nuts,  seedlings  or  grafted  trees?”  After  much  study 
and  experimenting  the  grafted  tree  has  won  the  day. 
'The  walnut  as  seed,  will  not  reproduce  true  to  type 
or  variety.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  plant 
a  seedling  apple  orchard  as  to  plant  a  seedling  wal¬ 
nut  orchard.  True  varieties  of  walnuts  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  budding  or  grafting.  Propagation 
with  walnuts  is  more  difficult  than  with  other  fruit 
trees,  but  the  general  principles  are  the  same  so 


with  proper  precautions  and  ordinary  skill  it  is  be¬ 
ing  successfully  done.  The  choice  of  root-stocks  for 
grafting  walnuts  has  finally  settled  on  the  Northern 
California  black  walnut,  Juglans  Hindsii.  This  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  so  the  trees  develop  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  grafted  on  their  own  stock  or 
the  eastern  black  walnut.  The  English  walnut  na¬ 
turally  makes  a  rapid  growth,  so  should  have  a  root- 
stock  that  will  equal  it  in  growth.  In  favorable 
years  our  scions  have  grown  eight  to  10  feet.  Each 
walnut  tree  has  its  individual  characteristics,  so  the 
scions  used  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  only 
from  those  trees  which  have  commercial  points  as 
regards  nuts,  and  which  are  vigorous,  prolific  and 
not  too  early  bearers.  Such  scions  grafted  on 
Northern  California  black  root  stocks  will  produce 
walnut  orchards  having  many  times  the  value  of  the 
average  seedling  orchard,  for  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  nuts  of  practically  equal  quality, 
size  and  quantity  as  the  parent  trees  provided  their 
growing  conditions  are  the  same. 

One  thing  which  makes  walnut  growing  so  prom¬ 
ising  is  the  utter  remoteness  of  the  time  when  the 
supply  of  first-class  nuts  will  be  greater  than  the 
demand.  The  production  has  greatly  increased  the 
last  few  years  by  many  young  orchards  coming  into 
bearing  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  only  location  where  the  English  walnut 
can  be  grown  about  perfectly  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  But  the  number  of  new  uses 
and  also  new  ways  of  using  walnuts 
are  being  found  every  day,  so  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  walnuts  has  also  increased 
enormously  in  America.  Grocerymen 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  claim  that  they 
sell  12  times  as  many  English  walnuts 
as  all  other  nuts  combined,  unless  it 
be  peanuts,  which  is  the  cheapest  nut. 

Nuts  are  entering  into  the  diet  as 
never  before.  They  are  no  longer  a 
holiday  luxury  but  are  now  a  staple 
food.  They  are  served  in  salads, 
cereals,  cakes,  candies,  ice  cream  and 
bread,  and  we  are  constantly  finding  a 
new  use  for  them.  In  fact  the  range 
of  dishes  in  which  walnuts  are  now 
used  is  as  great  as  that  of  wheat  flour. 
A  few  chopped  walnut  meats  will 
transform  many  of  our  familiar  dishes, 
yes,  even  sandwiches.  Walnut  meats 
are  a  very  concentrated  food  contain¬ 
ing  very  little  water,  much  fat.  protein 
and  carbohydrates.  People  are  only 
beginning  to  know  the  food  value  of 
the  walnut.  When  they  do,  may  it 
not  tie  possible  that  the  meat  of  the 
future  may  grow  on  trees  and  ‘will 
need  no  preparation  as  a  food,  aside 
from  removing  the  shell? 

The  cracked  meat  industry  has  added  much  to  the 
walnut  crop  income.  Every  year  sees  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  cracked  nut  meats  on  the 
market.  Many  are  cracking  their  whole  crop  in 
order  to  get  the  better  price :  generally,  after  sort¬ 
ing  the  year’s  crop,  the  nuts  that  are  small,  loose- 
shelled  or  misshaped  are  cracked.  All  inferior 
meats  are  discarded.  The  remainder  may  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  light  halves,  light  pieces,  amber  halves, 
amber  pieces  and  packed  separately  for  the  market. 

Another  source  of  income  could  be  used  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tendency  for  small  gift  packages  of  wal¬ 
nuts  ;  put  up  in  attractive  packing  and  packages, 
they  would  no  doubt  bring  very  good  returns.  Wal¬ 
nuts  as  you  see,  are  not  the  only  product  of  this 
tree — the  timber  is  of  great  value  to  the  cabinet¬ 
maker.  The  wood  is  not  apt  to  split  or  warp,  and 
is  most  beautifully  veined  in  black  and  shades  of 
brown.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  along  the 
streams  and  in  the  canyons,  are  groups  of  walnut 
trees  that  have  wood  in  swellings  or  burls  at  and 
below  the  root  collar.  The  average  weight  of  the 
burls  is  700  to  900  lbs.  The  wood  in  these  burls 
is  most  beautifully  veined  so  is  valuable  in  making 
fancy  veneer  for  cabinet  purposes.  Just  why  some 
walnut  trees  produce  burls  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  walnuts  will  prove  a 
commercial  success  on  all  lands  in  Oregon,  but  there 
is  much  land  suitable  to  walnut  growing  in  the 
Northwest  lying  unused  and  undeveloped,  where  one 
could  in  a  few  years  make  a  living  by  letting  their 
trees  do  it.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  man,  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know,  that  the  Willamette  Valley  alone 
could  grow  12,000  acres.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is 
to  be  a  great  walnut  locality.  We  know  because  it 
is  well  on  its  way  right  now. 

The  Franquette  possesses  distinct  characteristics. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  standing  the  cold  Winters  of 
France  where  it  originated.  It  is  a  clean  vigorous 
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grower,  seldom  attacked  by  disease,  a  late  bloomer, 
escaping  late  frosts ;  a  regular  and  abundant  bearer, 
entirely  self-fertile.  The  hull  is  much  thicker  than 
the  soft  shell  varieties  so  does  not  easily  sunburn ; 
it  is  of  large  uniform  size,  has  a  smooth  weil-iilled 
shell  of  medium  thickness,  so  can  be  shipped  with¬ 
out  danger  of  cracking.  Its  form  is  long,  so  has 
more  meat  to  the  pound  of  nuts  than  the  round  va¬ 
rieties.  Its  light  yellow  meat  has  a  rich,  oily,  nutty 
flavor.  Is  easily  harvested  as  nearly  all  nuts  fall 
clear  of  the  hull.  mbs.  e.  m.  shepaed. 

Oregon. 


A  Fascinating  But  Inexpensive  Flower 

Garden 

Early  February  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  groundhog  was  a  sorry 
prophet — what  if  he  had  seen  his  shadow? — it  was  a 
futile  exertion  on  his  part  and  had  only  proven  him 
a  vexing  charlatan.  A  bluebird  had  twittered  from 
the  clothesline  post  and  several  saucy  snowdrops 
had  hung  out  their  dainty  white  bells. 

Alack  and  alas!  February  11  we  arose  to  gaze 
upon  a  fluffy  white  coverlet  10  inches  deep  swathing 
the  earth  with  virgin  beauty.  How  fickle  man  is! 
We  rejoiced  as  jubilantly  about  the  snowfall  as  we 
had  about  the  tokens  of  Spring.  What  a  jolly  time 
we  had  during  this  period  toasting  our  toes  by  the 
fireplace  and  browsing  in  floral  catalogs.  What  a 
fairyland  “our  garden  of  dreams!”  I 
wonder  if  anyone  ever  had  his  Winter 
dream  garden  materialize.  1  am  posi¬ 
tive  no  Summer  garden  can  equal  the 
chastened  splendor  of  our  rock  garden 
following  the  storm.  Priceless  ermine 
enveloped  the  miniature  cedar  trees 
that  form  the  background;  and  the 
wild  irregularity  of  rocks  and  shrubs 
presented  a  softened  contour  that  was 
infinitely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

One  need  not  be  deprived  of  the  con- 
tenrment  and  happiness  derived  from 
flower  gardening  because  of  scarcity  of 
money  this  year.  What  a  world  of 
shrubs  and  vines  and  small  flowering 
plants  abound  in  the  woodlands  that 
oik'  may  have  for  the  asking!  1  hearti¬ 
ly  condemn  the  picking  of  rare  wild 
flowers,  but  thoroughly  approve  of 
showing  appreciation  for  our  native 
plants  by  using  them  to  beautify  our 
home  grounds.  Remove  the  plant  with 
a  large  ball  of  earth  about  the  root 
and  it  will  continue  growing  as  though 
never  disturbed. 

When  preparing  a  spot  for  the  wild 
flower  garden  remove  15  inches  of  soil 
and  replace  with  stony  soil,  topping 
with  leaf  mold.  In  a  northeastern  ex¬ 
posure  our  wild  plants  respond  more 
readily;  here  flourish  Rhododendrons 
from  the  banks  of  the  Reaverkill,  and 
wood  sorrel,  Adam-and-Eve,  showy  orchis,  showy 
ladies’-slipper,  Trilliums,  green  dragon,  star  flower, 
Olintonia,  black-eyed  Susan,  Dutchman’s  breeches, 
downy  rattlesnake  plantain  (Peramium  pubescens), 
ostrich  fern  and  Christmas  fern  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskills.  The  breath-taking  beauty  of  inter¬ 
lacing  maidenhair  fern,  mitrewort  and  yellow  ladies’- 
slipper  forms  the  nucleus  of  this  fascinating  garden 
in  May.  Purple-tinted  Canada  violet  gladdens  our 
hearts  with  its  vigorous  growth  and  profuse  bloom 
through  Spring  and  Summer.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  favor.  Forming  a  congenial  background 
are  bittersweet,  Clematis,  green  brier  and  Virginia 
creeper. 

The  pretty  large-flowered  field  chickweed  (Ceras- 
tium  arvense)  found  in  dry  rocky  places,  looks  like 
a  cascade  on  our  rock  garden  slope ;  and  the  purple- 
flowered  wild  thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum),  found 
along  roadsides  in  the  Catskills,  has  proven  equally 
satisfactory.  No  other  plant  adapts  itself  more 
readily  nor  is  more  effective  than  eastern  prickly 
pear  (Opuntia  Opuntia).  This  cactus  bears  an 
abundance  of  buds  along  the  edges  of  its  succulent 
leaf,  giving  continuous  bloom  for  several  weeks;  al¬ 
though  its  exquisite  yellow  wax-like  blossom  lasts 
only  a  day.  Our  national  flower,  the  wild  rose, 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  tall  va¬ 
rieties  make  a  pleasing  background  and  the  dwarf 
pasture  rose  (Rosa  Virginiana)  with  its  pink  blos¬ 
soms  is  charming  arranged  in  masses,  bestowing  its 
wild  beauty  generously.  Yellow  stargrass,  downy 
pussy’s  toes,  early  saxifrage,  ferny-leaved  wood  be- 
tony  (Pedieularis  Canadensis),  pretty-leaved  gold¬ 
thread,  common  meadow  violet,  dainty  Spring  beau¬ 
ty,  darling  bluets  and  glossy-leaved  wild  ginger 


give  prodigally  to  our  rock  garden  display.  Colum¬ 
bine,  harebell  and  ebony  spleenwort  tucked  in  any 
crevice  or  hollow  produce  fascinating  effects. 

If  there  is  a  cool  shaded  spot  in  the  rock  garden 
do  not  fail  to  add  fragrant  twin-flower  and  fair 
wood  sorrel.  Each  June  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  heart  of  the  Catskills  to  be  ultimately  thrilled 
by  the  precious  beauty  of  these  delicate  flowers  in 
their  natural  haunts. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  plants  that  are 
enchanting  in  a  flower  garden.  Personally,  I  prefer 
tramping  to  the  haunts  of  these  “babes  in  the  wood,” 
but  have  established  a  wild  flower  garden  for  the 
edification  of  the  stay-at-homes  and  the  uninitiated, 
to  whom  many  of  these  plants  are  rarities. 

M.  CATHERINE  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


The  Intelligence  of  Animals 

A  recent  interview  with  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park  on  the  intelligence  of 
animals,  published  in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers,  re¬ 
minded  me  of  some  experiences  we  had  when  first 
we  went  farming  up  in  Connecticut.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  contention  of  John  Burroughs  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  some  years  ago  when  they  were 
finding  fault  with  the  writers  of  animal  stories, 
that  animals  had  no  thinking  powers  but  acted  en¬ 
tirely  through  instinct,  whatever  that  is,  was  not 
founded  on  sufficient  observation. 


We  bought  a  horse  from  one  of  the  big  drygoods 
stores  in  Newark  and  took  him  up  to  the  farm  to  do 
general  work.  He  had  been  driven  in  team  only  in 
New  York  City  and  Newark,  so  far  as  they  knew 
anything  about  him,  and  so  was  not  afraid  of  trains, 
autos  nor  anything  big  on  the  road.  Most  horses 
in  the  country  were  afraid  of  autos,  as  there  were 
very  few  at  that  time.  The  country  was  so  new  to 
him,  however,  that  when  he  first  saw  the  head  of  a 
cow  showing  through  some  bushes  on  the  edge  of 
the  field  that  he  was  in,  he  snorted,  held  his  tail  up 
in  the  air  and  ran  back  and  forth  with  his  mane 
almost  standing  up  on  end,  as  animated  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  appearance  as  a  wild  horse.  I  had  to  catch 
him  by  the  halter  to  quiet  him  until  the  cow  ap¬ 
peared  in  full  view.  If  a  chipmunk  or  squirrel  ran 
along  the  stone  wall  as  I  was  out  driving  he  would 
nearly  have  a  fit,  and  would  have  run  away  had  I 
not  had  a  firm  grip  on  the  lines.  As  his  stall  was 
in  the  barn  with  the  cows  he  soon  learned  to  know 
them,  and  if  he  was  out  in  the  yard  or  field  with 
them,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  drink,  he  would  nip 
any  of  them  that  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  quickly 
enough.  He  seemed  to  consider  himself  “king  of 
the  yard.”  While  I  was  away  during  the  second 
year  he  was  left  out  in  the  pasture  with  the  cows 
for  some  time.  They  were  his  companions,  and 
wherever  they  went  Fred  went  also.  One  day  he 
came  down  to  the  stile  whinnying  as  if  he  wanted 
to  come  in,  so  Mrs.  F.  went  down  to  let  down  the 
bars.  But  instead  of  coming  through  he  ran  back, 
making  considerable  fuss.  While  she  stood  there 
wondering  why  he  did  not  come  in  he  came  back 
winnying  again,  but  would  not  come  through.  Mrs. 
F.  then  followed  him  into  the  pasture  quite  some 


distance,  and  found  that  the  cows  had  got  over  the 
fence  into  a  neighbor’s  pasture,  where  he  did  not 
venture  to  go.  The  cows  had  jumped  the  fence 
where  it  was  lower  than  usual.  It  took  some  time 
to  get  them  back  again,  after  which  he  seemed 
quite  satisfied. 

A  brook  ran  through  our  farm,  and  underneath 
the  road,  and  it  was  the  habit  of  the  horse  when 
being  taken  in  in  the  evening  to  go  down  to  the 
brook  for  his  drink.  He  had  been  out  in  the  field 
one  day  during  the  first  Winter  when  the  brook  was 
completely  frozen  over  at  the  place  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking.  There  was  no  sign  of  run¬ 
ning  water  at  that  point.  As  I  was  fetching  him 
in  he  went  down  to  the  brook  as  usual,  so  I  watched 
to  see  what  he  would  do.  When  he  found  that  there 
was  no  place  where  lie  could  put  his  nose  through 
to  reach  the  water  he  deliberately  lifted  his  front 
hoof  and  brought  it  down  on  the  ice  several  times, 
until  he  broke  it,  and  then  he  took  his  drink.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  struck  the  ice  several  sharp  raps  be¬ 
fore  it  broke.  Though  Fred  was  over  11  years  of 
age  when  I  got  him,  he  soon  learned  to  cultivate 
without  stepping  on  the  potato  vines,  though  he 
never  learned  to  keep  from  nipping  the  tops  of  the 
corn  leaves. 

It  has  been  said  that  chickens  are  at  about  the 
lowest  stage  of  mental  development,  as  least  so  far 
as  domestic  animals  are  concerned.  We  had  been 
given  a  very  good-looking  Buff  Rock  hen.  She  got 
into  the  habit  of  laying  her  eggs  in 
the  woodshed,  which  was  attached  to 
the  house.  The  small  henhouse  was 
some  feet  away  in  the  rear.  One  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
when  she  came  out  of  her  house  to  go 
to  the  shed.  She  got  as  far  as  a  large 
rock  near  the  henhouse.  Beyond  that 
the  snow  was  too  deep  for  her.  On  my 
way  to  tiie  barn  I  noticed  her  standing 
there,  and  knowing  her  destination  I 
picked  her  up  in  my  arms,  as  she  was 
a  pet,  and  carried  her  to  the  shed. 
When  she  had  finished  her  manufactur¬ 
ing  job  she  stood  in  the  door  cackling 
until  I  came  after  her.  The  next  day 
she  stood  on  the  rock  clucking  until  I 
went  over  to  lift  her  to  the  shed.  That 
was  repeated  on  several  following  days, 
until  the  snow  permitted  her  to  go  by 
herself. 

Also  we  had  been  presented  with  a 
big  Barred  Rock  that  had  the  run  of 
the  place.  She  also  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  woodshed  to  lay 
her  eggs.  I  had  placed  boxes  for  them 
when  I  noticed  that  they  preferred  the 
shed  to  the  henhouse,  which  was  very 
small.  One  cold  day  the  door  of  the 
woodshed  was  closed.  It  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house.  Mrs.  F.  heard 
some  noise  at  the  east  door  of  the 
kitchen.  When  she  opened  the  door  to 
see  what  was  there  in  marched  Lady  Barred  Rock. 
She  looked  quietly  around,  turned  to  the  left  into 
the  dining-room  and  on  into  the  sitting-room,  the 
floors  of  which  were  polished  from  the  use  of  oil, 
and  finding  that  she  could  not  retain  her  footing 
and  so  made  a  sorry  show  of  her  dignity  she  man¬ 
aged  to  stumble  out  into  the  kitchen  again  when 
she  marched  right  for  the  door  leading  into  the 
woodshed,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  room. 
The  door  was  opened  for  her,  she  went  into  the 
shed,  laid  her  egg,  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
with  a  low  cackle.  The  door  was  opened  for  her 
as  well  as  the  door  leading  to  the  outside,  and  so  she 
marched  out.  The  next  day  the  woodshed  door  was 
still  closed,  so  her  ladyship  came  again  to  the  east 
door  of  the  kitchen,  made  a  clucking  noise,  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  went  to  the  shod  door,  the  door  was  opened 
for  her,  she  went  in  and  laid  her  egg,  came  back  to 
the  kitchen,  clucked  and  cackled,  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  she  went  through  the  kitchen  and  out.  This  per¬ 
formance  was  repeated  several  times,  or  until  the 
outside  door  was  again  left  open,  when  she  went  to 
her  nest  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  outside.  The 
hen  had  never  been  in  the  kitchen  before  and  never 
was  in  there  afterwards. 

In  those  days  we  had  as  yet  no  large  henhouse 
nor  brooder  house,  and  were  just  beginning  to  build 
up  our  flock  of  hens.  Being  green  at  the  business 
we  thought  it  best  to  take  our  steps  gradually,  and 
not  try  to  jump  into  a  big  flock  at  once.  We  had  a 
number  of  little  broods  with  hens,  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  coops  near  the  house  where  we  could  keep 
an  eye  on  them.  In  fact  there  were  seven  little 
coops  made  from  boxes,  but  with  gable  roofs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  the  hens  would  be  off  in  different 
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directions  with  their  broods,  and  would 
come  home  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
would  get  their  feed  of  grain,  after 
which  they  would  roam  around  nearby 
until  the  gloaming.  When  they  returned 
to  go  in  for  the  night  they  would  not 
make  a  mistake  as  to  their  own  houses, 
though  the  coops  were  quite  close  to  each 


Cedar  Apple  Ready  to  Throw  Off  Spores 

other.  A  small  gate-like  door  was  closed 
then,  so  that  they  would  be  safe  at  night 
and  so  the  hen  could  not  get  out  before 
we  were  up  at  five  in  the  morning.  One 
good  hen  had  a  brood  of  only  seven.  As 
we  sat  at  the  supper  table  at  the  east 
window  we  noticed  that  mother  hen  came 
along  as  usual  and  went  into  her  house. 
We  saw  only  three  chicks  with  her,  but 
supposed  that  the  others  had  gone  in  be¬ 
fore  her.  In  a  minute  or  two  we  saw 
one  of  the  chicks,  a  very  active  one,  come 
out  and  go  around  the  north  side  of  our 
house,  so  that  we  wondered  if  the  mother 
had  gone  out  without  our  noticing  it. 
But  upon  investigation  we  found  her 
settled  down  with  some  chicks  under  her, 
we  could  not  see  how  many.  However, 
we  went  on  with  our  meal  and  watched 
until  we  saw  the  chick  come  back  with 
another  chick  following.  They  went  into 
the  house  but  “busybody”  came  out 
again,  went  around  the  north  side  of  the 
house  and  in  a  little  while  came  back 
with  another  chick.  She  went  out  again 
and  again  in  the  same  way  until  she 
had  brought  back  four  chicks.  She  then 
came  to  the  front  of  the  house,  hopped 
up  on  the  little  gate  and  settled  herself 
with  a  self-satisfied  air  as  if  she  had  per¬ 
formed  her  duty  and  was  entitled  to  a 
rest.  The  chicks  were  very  young,  I 
cannot  remember  how  old,  only  that  they 
still  had  their  fluffy  yellow  feathers.  This 
all  sounds  like  a  “fairy  tale”  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  just  as  I  have  related  it. 

I  had  noticed  that  the  hens  and 
roosters  had  individuality  but  these  ex¬ 
periences  gave  me  more  respect  for  the 
mentality  of  fowls  than  I  had  had  before. 
Who  knows  where  instinct  ends  and  men¬ 
tality  begins?  ALEXIS  c.  ferm. 


“Cedar-Apple  Disease” 

Apple-growers  who  have  trouble  with 
rust,  on  their  fruit  may  do  something  now 
wliich  will  help  in  the  control  of  this 
troublesome  disease  which  forms  reddish 
brown  prickly  spots  on  apples.  Since  this 
malady  lives  over  Winter  on  red  cedar 
trees  as  small  brown  balls  on  small 


Wealthy  Apple  Badly  Busted 

twigs,  these  galls  can  be  collected  and 
burned,  thus  preventing  the  rust  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  fruit. 

Nature  of  Cedar  Apple  Bust 
Apple  rust  is  a  fungus  disease  produced 
by  an  organism  which  must  have  an  al¬ 
ternating  host.  These  galls  vary  in  size 
from  one-half  to  one  inch  across,  are 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  kidney,  are  red¬ 
dish  brown  in  color  and  are  about  the 
size. of  a  nutmeg.  They  develop  spores  in 
Spring  that  spread  the  rust  to  apple 
trees.  These  galls,  which  are  tough  and 
spongy,  grow  throughout  the  Summer  of 
the  second  year,  attaining  full  size  by 
Ball,  The  next  Spring  the  galls  become 


soft  and  brown  horns  push  out  over  the 
surface  ■  of  the  structure,  which  form 
spores  known  as  teleospores.  With  the 
advent  of  Spring  rains  these  horns  be¬ 
come  gelatinous  and  form  spores  which 
spread  to  infect  the  leaves  of  the  apple 
trees.  Spots  form  first  on  the  foliage 
and  later  scars  develop  on  the  fruit, 
spoiling  its  looks  and  therefore  its  value. 
One  may  cut  down  the  cedar  trees  or  cut 
out  the  galls  on  them  to  control  the  rust. 

Rust  Serious  Some  Years 
Apples  rust  has  been  known  for  more 
than  100  years.  Early  studies  of  it  were 
made  in  New  England  in  1880.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  disease  is  fre¬ 
quently  serious.  It  occurs  as  far  west 
as  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  south  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Sometimes  it  is 
serious  in  the  Champlain  Valley.  Twenty- 


W inter  Stage  of  Cedar  Apple  on  Bed 
Cedar 

five  per  cent  of  the  leaves  on  a  tree  may 
be  taken  and  the  apples  are  marred  by 
the  scars  and  rendered  unsalable.  Entire 
crops  are  sometimes  lost.  The  disease 
was  serious  in  New  York  in  1012.  In 
one  county  it  was  reported  that  the  loss 
was  estimated  to  be  $75,000.  Apple  rust 
may  become  important  in  several  ways, 
such  as  defoliating  the  trees,  by  dwarfing 
and  reducing  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
by  damaging  red  cedar  trees  among  orna¬ 
mental  plantings. 

Life  History  of  Rust 

The  rust  of  apple  and  cedar  is  some¬ 
what  complicated — too  much  so  to  be 
fully  recited  in  this  short  story.  Rust 
is  a  sample  of  a  plant  disease  that  re¬ 
quires  two  different  plants  or  hosts  to 
complete  its  life  cycle.  It  must  live  on 
apple  or  wild  crab  or  thorn  in  Summer 
and  on  red  cedar  in  Winter.  The  fungus 
alternates  back  and  forth  from  one  spe¬ 
cies  to  the  other  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  so  that  red  cedar  and  apple 
must  be  in  the  same  locality  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  rust  pathogene.  If  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  of  apple,  such  as  York 
or  Wealthy,  are  within  one-half  mile  of 
cedar  trees  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  a 
recurring  one.  One  species  of  rust  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  pear,  although  this  is  not  the 
common  one. 

In  the  Spring  spores  are  blown  by  the 
wind  from  the  gelatinous  horns  previous¬ 
ly  referred  to.  as  occurring  on  the  cedar, 
which  light  on  the  surface  of  apple 
leaves  where  they  germinate.  These 
spores  may  be  carried  two  or  three  miles, 
but  usually  not  more  than  half  a  mile. 
Low  temperatures  in  April  and  May  are 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  spores, 
which  germinate  under  the  tissues  of  the 
apple  leaf  and  enlarge  the  area  that  is 
thus  infected.  Red  cedar  trees  or  hedges 
of  them  are  a  menace  to  apple  trees. 

Spreads  to  Apple  in  July 

In  July  spores  are  formed  on  the  ap¬ 
ple  leaf  which  in  time  are  discharged  and 
are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  red  cedar, 
where  cedar  apple  galls  develop  in  the 
Fall.  Thus  in  the  early  Spring  the  fun¬ 
gus  migrates  forming  sporidia  from  cedar 
to  apples,  and  in  midsummer  it  goes  back, 
by  forming  teleospores,  to  the  cedar 
again,  alternating  its  host  plants  with 
the  advancing  season.  (Thorn  apple  may 
substitute  for  apple  as  an  alternating 
host.)  But  the  complete  life  cycle  re¬ 
quires  about  two  years,  as  one  year 
elapses  between  the  inoculation  from  the 
apple  leaf  and  the  appearance  of  the  gall 
on  the  cedar  trees.  “Cedar  apples”  or 
galls  seem  to  require  one  full  year  for 
complete  development. 

The  release  of  spores  from  the  cedar  in 
the  Spring  may  be  intermittent  with  a 
change  from  wet  to  dry  weather,  so  there 
may  be  interregna  in  spore  discharges  ex¬ 
tending  over  many  days.  The  air  must 
remain  highly  humid  for  six  hours  for 
the  gelatinization  of  horns  on  the  galls, 
and  the  release  of  spores.  Hence  it  seems 
that  winds,  moisture  and  warmth  are  the 
material  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  rust. 

Control  Measures 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  method 
of  control  of  rust  is  to  eradicate  the  red 
cedars  in  the  neighborhood.  All  red 
cedars  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  must 
be  destroyed.  If  this  is  done  there  will 
be  no  way  for  the  rust  to  live  over  the 
Winter,  and  it  will  therefore  die  out.  The 
cost  of  this  work  of  cedar  eradication 
need  not  exceed  50  cents  per  acre  unless 
the  cedars  are  unusually  abundant.  This 


is  a  type  of  control  work  that  can  be 
done  in  the  Winter  if  there  is  little  snow, 
or  in  the  early  Spring  before  the  season 
opens. 

There  are  instances  where  ornamental 
plantings  of  cedars  are  made  on  the  land 
of  another  person  where  the  cutting  of 
the  vihole  tree  is  not  permissible.  In 
such  cases  a  permit  may  be  secured  to 
cut  only  the  galls  on  the  cedar  trees,  and 
this  is  a  commendable  practice  if  care¬ 
fully  done  so  as  not  to  harm  the  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  But  annual  inspection 
of  such  trees  should  be  made,  to  keep 
the  cedar  apples  cut  out  before  they  ma¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  spraying  cedars  in  mid- 
July  will  keep  most  of  the  galls  from 
growing. 

Knowing  Red  Cedar 

Red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana) 
trees  are  distinguished  from  the  white 
cedar  by  their  scale-like  acute  (also  nee¬ 
dle-pointed)  leaves,  and  their  blue  frost¬ 
ed  fruits  on  small  erect  stalks  near  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  There  are  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  red  cedar  in  cultivation.  The 
trees,  which  may  grow  to  100  feet  in 
height,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  pas¬ 
ture  juniper  a  low  spreading  shrub.  In¬ 
creased  plantings  of  ornamental  ever¬ 
greens  increase  the  apple-grower’s  risk. 

Spraying  the  apple  trees  to  prevent  in¬ 
fection  from  cedar  trees  is  not  a  very 
reliable  practice,  because  the  dates  for 
application  are  not  easily  determinable 
owing  to  weather  conditions  and  irregular 
sporidia  discharge.  If  spraying  is  done 
each  week  from  the  time  of  unfolding  of 
buds  in  May  till  the  first  of  June  or 
later,  there  should  be  a  large  measure  of 
control  if  coupled  with  cedar  eradication. 
Use  lime  sulphur  at"  the  regular  Summer 
strength. 

If  the  rust  disease  is  otherwise  uncon¬ 
trollable  due  to  abundance  of  cedar  which 
cannot  be  cut,  it  is  well  to  eliminate 
such  susceptible  varieties  as  Wealthy, 
Rome  and  York,  by  cutting  them  down  : 
or  top-grafting  to  immune  varieties  of 
superior  merit. 

In  brief  then,  it  is  seen  that  apple  rust 
is  a  two-host  disease  which  is  injurious 


Summer  Stage  of  Bust  on  Apple  Leaf 

to  both  species.  The  disorder  spreads 
from  cedar  to  apple  in  Spring,  and  from 
apple  to  cedar  in  July.  It  requires  near¬ 
ly  two  years  for  a  complete  life  cycle. 
Red  cedars  growing  within  a  mile  of  an 
apple  orchard  are  a  menace  to  the  fruit¬ 
grower.  Control  of  this  disease  is  best 
secured  by  cutting  down  red  cedar  trees, 
or  cutting  out  the  galls  on  cedar  trees 
each  year  as  they  form.  Susceptible  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  such  as  Wealthy,  York 
and  Rome  will  not  be  free  of  rust  if 
cedars  grow  within  a  mile  of  the  orchard. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Folk  Tales  and  Horticulture 

Often  the  serious  student  of  agricul¬ 
ture  encounters,  as  he  becomes  familiar 
with  a  given  locality  and  its  residents, 
interesting  or  curious  folk  tales  regarding 
the  moon,  sun  spots,  winds,  bird  migra¬ 
tions,  and  other  apparently  unrelated 
phenomena  as  factors  affecting  crops, 
says  F.  L.  Wellman,  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Many  times,  he  continues, 
it  appears  that  coincidence  plays  a  part 
in  the  reasons  leading  up  to  these  folk 
sayings  but  occasionally  it  may  be  that 
such  a  saying  has  more  than  ordinary 
recurrent  observational  evidence  in  its 
favor,  in  which  case  it  becomes  worthy 
of  study. 

A  persistent  folk  saying  which  Mr. 
Wellman  relates  as  coming  from  the  Cel¬ 
ery  Delta  area  of  Seminole  County.  Fla., 
and  likewise  from  several  other  vegetable¬ 
growing  districts  of  the  Florida  Penin¬ 
sula  is  that  “The  east  wind  poisons 
crops.”  Old  members  of  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation  who  work  .in  the  fields  made  this 
statement,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
telligent  vegetable  growers  and  students 
of  their  problems,  whose  education  is 
better  than  average,  insist  on  its  truth. 
Therefore  for  the  past  four  years  Mr. 
Wellman  has  been  checking  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  or  against  this  folk  saying. 

In  brief,  he  found  that  the  old  state¬ 
ment  was  true  that  the  east  wind  did  pois¬ 
on  crops  although  this  evil  effect  was  not 
directly  caused  by  the  wind  itself.  When 


this  wind  blew,  it  brought  about  a  20  to 
80°  rise  in  temperature  accompanied  by 
heavy  night  dews.  These  caused  in  turn 
a  sudden  and  marked  increase  in  the  se¬ 
verity  of  insect  pests  and  disease  attacks 
with  astonishingly  disastrous  effects  on 
the  vegetables.  The  old  saying  that  “The 
east  wind  poisons  crops”  was  actually 
true. 

The  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have 
a  folk  saying  of  their  own;  this  is  inter¬ 
esting  regardless  of  any  truth  in  it.  Each 
year  on  J uly  2  they  say,  “Mary  goes  over 
the  mountain”  to  visit  Cousin  Elizabeth, 
returning  in  exactly  40  days  on  August 
10.  This  is  derived  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  narrative.  Now  if  Mary  has  good 
weather  in  which  to  make  her  first  an¬ 
nual  crossing  of  the  mountain,  she  shall 
have  equally  good  weather  for  her  re¬ 
turn  trip ;  if  Mary  is  forced  to  cross  in 
bad  weather,  she  will  have  to  come  back 
in  the  same  variety. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  the  official 
weather  bureau  records  for  State  College 
for  the  past  five  years  were  examined. 
If  we  follow  the  system  which  it  is  said 
the  old-timers  used  in  counting  the  day 
Mary  goes  across  as  one,  that  is,  not 
waiting  until  July  3  to  count  one,  an  ab¬ 
solutely  .  perfect  agreement  is  noted  for 
this  period.  In  1933,  heavy  rains  from 
the  Gulf  fell  on  both  dates ;  in  one  other 
year,  severe  thunderstorms  prevailed ; 
three  years  were  clear  on  both  dates. 
Whether  or  not  we  wish  to  agree  that 
there  is  anything  to  this  folk-tale,  we 
must  admit  that  it  did  hold  for  the  five 
years  in  question.  Quite  possibly  a  more 
extended  search  into  the  records  would 
reveal  that  it  was  only  a  coincidence 
after  all. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Pennsylvania 
peach-grower  refused  to  prune  his  peach 
trees  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  particular  tale,  Winter 
injury  was  the  culprit,  for  unpruned 
trees  showed  exactly  the  same  effect  in 
general. 

It  would  seem  preferable,  therefore, 
before  believing  absolutely  in  the  sayings 
of  the  old  folk,  or  before  condemning 
them  as  mere  superstition  and  ignorance, 
to  give  such  tales  the  acid  test  of  un¬ 
disputed  facts  and  their  interrelationship. 
If  certain  of  the  folk  tales  are  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  any  doubt,  as  some  of  them 
unquestionably  can  be  without  too  much 
difficulty,  they  are  not  superstition.  Part 
of  the  ones,  which  ivill  not  stand  the 
searching  light  of  investigation  may 
merely  mean  that  our  ancestors  followed 
a  faulty,  chain  of  reasoning  or  that  their 
observations  on  which  these  sayings  were 
founded  were  incorrect.  Many  others  are 
incapable  of  absolute  proof  either  as  be¬ 
ing  correct  or  incorrect ;  still  others  are 
mixtures  of  fact  and  fancy  in  all  prob¬ 
ability.  At  any  raet,  these  old  folk-tales 
are  usually  interesting,  especially  if  we 
try  to  visualize  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  might  have  arisen  in  the  dim 
past.  R,  H.  SUDDS. 


Likes  the  Sparrows 

I  was  glad  to  read  the  inquiry  by  H. 
J.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.,  on  sparrows  and 
the  Japanese  beetle.  I  have  always  been 
an  admirer  of  the  sparrows  despite  their 
destructive  reputation.  When  I  read  of 
sparrow  traps,  etc.,  I  feel  one  is  adding 
insult  to  injury.  I  have  given  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  their  habits  and  diet. 
These  greedy,  bold  little  birds,  I  find  are 
one  of  our  most  effective  pest  extermina¬ 
tors,  by  killing  and  eating.  Watch  them 
closely."  If  they  do  not  care  to  eat  cer- 


Bust  on  Apple  Leaf.  Upper  Side  Showing 
Small  Bed  Spots 

tain  species  they  kill  them  and  let  them 
fall  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  destroy 
our  berries  and  fruits  by  pecking  one, 
then  trying  another,  such  as  some  of  our 
larger,  more  beautiful  and  protected 
birds.  I  have  read  many  articles  on  the 
protective  characteristics  of  sparrows  and 
I  can  agree  with  them.  If  we  continue 
to  exterminate  these  hard-working  birds, 
our  destructive  insect  population  will 
continue  to  increase.  Give  them  a  “new 
deal’  also  ;  let  them  work  for  you.  They 
do  not  come  under  the  code,  they  only  ask 
for  what  you  do  not  want.  "  j.  m. 

New  York. 
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Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP ” 

£vERY  bushel  from  the  extreme  northern  states — adapted  to  your 
soil  and  climate — and  sold  with  our  famous  1 O-day-money-back- 
if-you-want-it  GUARANTEE,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to 
make. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY  D.  B.  NORTHWESTERN  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MEDIUM  RED  CLOYER  D.  B.  MONTANA  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOYER  D.  B.  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 

TIMOTHY-ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE 

Fall  Stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  Buckwheat,  and  Seed  Potatoes 

at  lowest  possible  prices  for  highest  possible  quality. 

send  for  caraLOG,  saniPLES  a\o  price  list— free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Koneoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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EVERY BAG 
I  hasalAG 
!  showhy 

'  PURITY 
!  and  \ 

germination 
TEST 


■HARRIS  StfDS 


GROW  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains 
of  Peppers,  Beets,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn, 
Muskmelons,  Squash,  etc.,  for  gardeners  whose 
seasons  are  short. 

Harris’  Northern  grown  seeds  are  outstanding 
for  their  vigor,  earliness  and  high  yield,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fine  flavor. 

The  illustration  shows  our  remarkable  new  early 
Pepper— Harris’  "King  of  the  North"— only  16  to 
cover  top  of  this  standard  bushel  basket. 

Send  for  the  new  Harris’  1934  catalogue  today.  It  will 
help  you  have  a  better  vegetable  and  flower  garden  this 
year.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List  also. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  32,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


PAY 


’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CARFF’S 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Best  Varieties 
Newburgh  —  Potomac  — 
New  Logan — Black  Beauty. 
Best  of  all  Raspberry  Varie- 
_  ties.  Red  Lake  Currant— 

Poorman  Gooseberry,  superior  in  size 
and  quality.  New  Thornless  Young- 
berry.  Gallia  Beauty  —  Turley  Wine- 
sap  Apple.  Golden  Jubilee  Peachy _ 

Distributors  of  Registered  Raspberry  Plants 

for  the  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Improvement  Ass’n. 

Catalog  Fruit&  Ornamental  Plants  Free. 

W.  N.  ScarfPs  Sons,  Box  107  New  Carlisle,  O. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

.  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
i  and  truthfully  describes 
J  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
-  ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
’etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Free 
—  _  -  -  ■  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order, 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 

MAKE  MONEY 

Stahelin’s  new  Strawberry  Book  for  1934 
,  shows  all  the  new  and  old  varieties  and  tells 
1  all  about  each.  DORSETT,  FAIRFAX,  GEM 
(Marvelous  new  Everbearer)  STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL  MASTODON  AND  PREMIER. 
Full  line  of  Raspberry  plants.  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Trees.  Catalog  Free# 

C.  Stahelin  &  Son,  Box  41  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

nnnriTP  Assured  with  our  strong 
rnUrllO  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illustrated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Formvalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


It  is  a  complete  reference 
manual  filled  with  helpful 
information  for  the  amateur  gardener. 
If  you  have  learned  through  experience 
that  you  can’t  get  more  out  of  a  garden 
than  you  put  into  it  —  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  new,  216 -page  Dreer’s  1934 
Garden  Book.  Free  on  request  to  those 
interested  in  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  roses,  perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
174  Dreer  Building 

1306  Spring  Garden St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Fine  Blooming  Size  Bulbs 

Just  to  introduce  Kellogg’s  many  Big  Bargain 
offers  on  Flowers,  Shrubbery,  Fruits  and  Ber¬ 
ries,  we’ll  send  you  6  of  our  special  big  gorge¬ 
ous  gladiolas,  all  different  colors,  all  foronly  10c 
postpaid.  This  offer  only  good  until  March  10th. 
Only  6  bulbs  to  a  family .  This  special  offer  is  made 
to  show  quality  only  and  is  not  the  regular  price 
of  these  bulbs.  A  real  60c  value  anywhere.  Order 

from  this  ad — stamps  or  coin.  _ 

Big  Bargain  Catalog  FREE  (26) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2126  Three  River«,  Mich. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
iPcach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orohardist  and  home  owner. 
Bmali  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Thb  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


BASkets0^cRate 

t  Winter Discoui 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co* 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It’s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  P1TTSVILLE,  MD. 


/■N  D  A  CTIWr  WAY  FOR  ORCH  a  RRTSTS- 

IVAr  1 IIVU  W  AA  Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
We  use  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 

List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  535A,  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Gladiolus — A  Flower 
for  Everybody 

No  garden  is  too  small  to  find  some 
space  for  Gladioli,  and  whether  they  ai’e 
used  in  massed  effect  or  individually  in 
mixed  borders  or  along  the  edge  of 
shrubbery,  they  always  provide  an  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  color.  Their  value  as 
cut  flowers  makes  it  desirable  to  plant 
some  in  a  section  of  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  in  rows,  where  they  can  receive  ma¬ 
chine  cultivation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Gladiolus  may 
be  planted  anywhere,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
the  sun;  it  will  not  do  well  in  the  shade. 
Soil  conditions  congenial  for  corn  will 
give  good  results.  The  roots  may  be 
planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June.  Where  a 
succession  is  desired,  it  is  well  to  make 
plantings  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  cov¬ 
ering  this  period.  The  corms  are  set 
two  to  five  inches  deep,  according  to  size, 
the  larger  roots  having  the  deeper  plant¬ 
ing.  After  planting  cultivation  should 
be  frequent,  the  surface  of  the  soil  be¬ 
ing  kept  well  stirred.  This  is  especially 
necessary  during  blooming,  when  it  will 
conserve  needed  moisture.  At  this  time 
watering  is  helpful,  but  where  this  is 
not  practical  cultivation  will  lessen 
evaporation,  and  thus  save  moisture. 

Regarding  thrips  infestation,  which 
has  caused  so  much  trouble  to  growers  of 
this  flower,  we  believe  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  now  that  it  is  recognized.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  of  good  standing  treat 
the  roots  by  gas  or  dipping.  The  small 
grower  will  find  treatment  with  naph¬ 
thalene  flakes,  as  we  have  previously  ad¬ 
vised,  a  desirable  control  method.  After 
the  plants  are  up  a  spray  of  nicotine 
sulphate  every  week  or  10  days  will  be 
valuable. 

When  cutting  flowers  leave  as  much 
foliage  as  possible.  How  cutting  weakens 
the  root. 

Choice  of  varieties  is  largely  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  for  there  are  now  so  many 
of  them.  There  are  novelties  of  great 
merit,  and  also  old  varieties  that  should 
not  be  discarded.  Among  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties,  we  especially  admire  Betty  Nut- 
hall,  an  iridescent  orange  pink  deepening 
to  coral.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size 
and  substance,  and  it  really  makes  an 
astonishing  show.  Joerg’s  White  is  a 
striking  creamy  white,  large  and  robust. 
Pfitzer’s  Triumph  is  scarlet  shaded  with 
salmon,  the  throat  velvety  red ;  the  flower 
is  very  large,  and  suggestive  of  an  Ama¬ 
ryllis.  Primrose  Princess  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  yellow.  Coryphee  a  pure  pink 
without  markings,  and  Veilehenblau  a 
sturdy  grower  with  large  blue  flowers. 

While  we  like  to  try  new  varieties, 
there  are  many  of  the  older  sorts  that 
still  hold  their  place,  not  only  in  the 
home  garden,  but  also  for  cutting.  Alice 
Tiplady,  a  rich  orange  and  saffron,  is 
fine  for  cutting,  and  very  effective  for 
massing  in  beds.  Anna  Eberius,  deep 
rose  with  violet  shaded  throat,  is  always 
satisfactory,  and  an  excellent  cut  flower. 
Baron  Ilulot,  rich  indigo  blue,  is  an  old 
sort;  our  recollection  is  that  Lemoine, 
the  eminent  French  grower,  featured  it 
in  his  display  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1S93,  but  it  is  still  popular,  and 
excellent  for  cutting  to  combine  with  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Le  Mareclial  Foch  is  our 
favorite  among  clear  pink  sorts,  while 
Schwaben,  a  superb  citron  yellow,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pendleton,  salmon  pink  with  deep 
red  blotch,  and  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
flame  color  shaded  with  salmon,  are  all 
of  high  quality.  Rose  Ash  is  odd  and 
unusual,  rose  color  suffused  with  gray, 
and  a  sort  of  strawberry  and  cream  ef¬ 
fect.  Peace,  an  immense  pure  white 
flower  with  stain  of  carmine  in  lower 
petals,  Evelyn  Kirtland,  geranium  pink, 
Panama,  a  rich  deep  pink,  and  Nancy 
Ilanks,  apricot  shaded  orange,  are  all 
good. 

We  have  always  liked  the  Primulinus 
Hybrids,  which  seem  especially  linked 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  of  the  work 
done  in  breeding  these  varieties  by  our 
former  horticultural  editor,  Dr.  Walter 
Van  Fleet.  While  these  are  smaller  than 
our  usual  garden  varieties,  they  are  very 
graceful,  and  give  a  wide  range  of  mixed 
colors,  especially  in  the  yellow  and  apri¬ 
cot  shades.  They  can  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  in  the  mixed  border,  and  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  hot  dry  weather.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  for  cutting,  as  they 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  with 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
Established  1880 


Finest  Quality 

Fruit  Trees 


All  Hardy  Varieties 
Including 

McIntosh  -  Bartlett 
Montmorency  -  Elberta 

NEWBURG  RASPBERRIES 

(New  Mosaic  Proof) 


AH  New  York  State  Grown 

Write  for  Prices 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Rose  Bnshes. 

SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT 
TO  SELECT  FROM 

Send  tor  Catalog  which  Includes  SPECIAL 
LIST  of  BARGAINS  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSER  Y  STOCK  ’  ’ 
Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co, 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


SHADE  TREES  NUT  TREES 

10  Nut  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 

10  Deciduous  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 
10  Big  Flowering  Shrubs .  $3 
20  varieties  to  select  from 


SHRUBS 


25 

4  to  8  in. 
BLUE  SPRUCE 
$1.00  Postpaid. 
Order  Today. 


Ask  for  price  list.  Dept.  R-24,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

SEEDOATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

w  and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, Nursery  men, Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Tested  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Fifteen  10c.  pkts.  almost  any  variety  $1.00. 

1934  pvice  list  for  market  gardeners  and  farmers  now 
ready.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

SPENCE  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

r* 


V I£  KS  'T(Wt0ua  Flower  Seeds 

mm 


Golden  Gleam  Double  Nasturtium  Wnndprl.il  fiO. 
(15c),  new  Giant  Scabiosa  (20c),  rare 
Art  Shades  Calendulas  (25c),  all  3  I  _  _ 

.ikta.  free  with  your  order  from  Vick’s  m.§D ML JET 
1934  Garden  Guide.  Write  for  it  today  !  Jf  E. 

James  Vick,  315  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  1Q3  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

-f  O  GLADIOLUS  BIJ1.RS  10o- Finest  varieties,  nil 
-T*5  colei's, guaranteed  to  bloom.  120  postpaid  for  just  $1. 
with  pkt.  Guinea  Gold  Marigold  seeds  free.  Maule's  Seed 
Book  free.  IVm  Henry  Manic,  870  Manle  Bldg..  Philadelphia 

Sherman’s  Sweet  Peas  mKr 

for  free  Catalog.  F.  A.  SIIKKMAN  €0.,  Albany,  New  York 

A  FIIAI  TIC  List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 

JLI'JILnUiTJCJ  E.  N,  TILJON  rAshlabula,  Ohio 
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MUST 

BOTH 


YO 

HAVE 

High  Pressure 
Big  Capacity 

TO  make  money  you  need  both 
high  pressure  and  big  capacity 
in  field  or  orchard  sprayer  just  as 
much  as  you  need  both  head  and 
body  in  your  hog.  Grow  better  farm 
products.  For  fruits  and  vegetables 
you  need  a  Hardie  sprayer  —  the 
sprayer  that  is  designed  and  built  to 
deliver  both  big  capacity  and  high 
pressure  for  long  continuous  runs 
year  after  year,  protecting  your  crop 
at  the  miriimum  of  cost.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  stationary  and  por¬ 
table  sprayers  for  orchard  and  field 
in  thirty  sizes  and  styles. 


A  sprayer  for  every  purpose' includ¬ 
ing  a  really  perfected  cut-under  line. 

The  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


PLOW  5  ACRES  A  RAY 
WITH  YOUR  & 

OCR 
FORR 


A  PULLFORD  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in 
less  time.  An  ideal,  economical  tractor  for  farm  use. 

No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached  to 
old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed. 

No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work. 

J.  E.  Frost,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  writes,  “Pulls  two 
12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 
Write  for  cataloq  today 

PULLFORD  CO.  2884  Lind  St.,  Quincy,  ill. 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 

tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

V  Powerful  t  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
*  "S  for  Small  farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 

Soa>(  »  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men./7V 

rjjlf.l  THREE  SIZES 

tulIiValr  1  With  Ample  Power  for  Field., 
nflwHifUl  Haying  and  Truck, 

Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  i  Aiso  Run  ueit>  _ 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc.  IA  .1—0 
High  Wheels—  Enclosed  Gears  ))Sx 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  -  _ 

Free  Catalog  _ 

STANDARD  ENGINECo! 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


SEE 
how  a 
farm  shop 
ves  $100  a 
year,  and  how  a 
,v-.  wood  lot  may  pay  you 
lv-  another  S100  or  more.  36-page 
-v  book  helps  you  plan  and  fix  up  a 
nlainQ  hr.,,,  *ar,n  sjloP;  lists  the  tools  you  need;  ex- 
boxes-rh?  t0  l?ulld  wqrk- benches,  saw-horses,  tool- 
u  gentry,  repairs  and  farm  metal  work  easier 
3°0  Plans  of  buildings  and  useful  farm 
to  heln'„!  ,h  .  a  folder  on  cross-cuts  and  other  saws 
o  help 'make jinore  money  from  your  farm.  Send  10c  to 
L"  G.  ATKINS  &  GO.,  422  S.  Ill,  St.,  Indianapolis 

West  HillNurseries 

P°x  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

jup  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
state  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE, 

i  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  61-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 

Box  II  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


other  flowers.  While  we  would  not 
grow  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Gladiolus  varieties,  their  grace  of  form 
and  habit,  and  their  varied  beauty  of 
coloring  give  them  a  special  place  in  the 
garden. 


Culture  of  Wormwood 

I  note  in  issue  of  December  23,  an  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  the  growing  of  worm¬ 
wood  for  profit.  It  is  grown  extensively 
here  in  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  on  muck 
soils,  but  grown  only  by  two  farmers,  al¬ 
though  they  put  out  a  large  aggregate 
acreage.  Wormwood  seed  is  used  il¬ 
licitly  to  make  a  dangerous,  habit-form¬ 
ing  drug,  therefore  the  inquirer  for  seed 
is  apt  to  be  visited  by  a  Federal  agent. 
Wormwood  seed  is  almost  impossible  to 
get,  as  the  inquirer  will  quickly  discover. 
It  took  these  local  men  six  months  to  ob¬ 
tain  seed,  and  then  only  after  prolonged 
effort  and  a  visit  from  Federal  agents 
who  wished  to  learn  why  the  wormwood 
was  to  be  grown,  and  who  gave  a  warn¬ 
ing  regarding  the  sale  of  seed. 

There  is  only  a  very  limited  market 
for  wormwood  oil.  It  is  distilled  like 
mint  here,  and  the  oil  is  the  product  sold, 
not  leaves.  The  market  is  supplied  now 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  profit  in  the  growing ;  the  same  thing 
applies  to  mint  oil,  which  is  overproduced 
here  and  in  Northern  Indiana. 

Prospective  growers  of  these  special 
crops  should  obtain  a  lot  of  information 
before  going  into  them.  Ginseng,  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs  and  roots,  peppermint,  spear¬ 
mint,  wormwood,  all  are  suffering  now* 
from  overproduction  and  limited- markets. 
I  know  these  growers  of  wormwood  and 
mint,  have  talked  with  them,  know  the 
growing  methods,  harvesting  and  selling 
methods,  and  cannot  recommend  these 
crops  especially  to  beginners.  L.  B.  R. 


Soot  from  Railroad  Ties  as 
Fuel 

In  burning  southern  pine  railroad  ties, 
partly  creosoted,  the  stoves  and  pipes 
become  lined  with  a  soot  that  hangs  in 
festoons  like  moss  or  cobwebs.  What  are 
the  chemical  properties  of  this  soot? 
What  chemical  can  be  burned  that  will 
unite  with  this  soot  and  take  it  out  of 
the  chimney  in  the  form  of  gas? 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  p. 

The  active  materials  in  the  fuels  that 
wre  burn  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  their  heating  values  are  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  their  carbon  con¬ 
tent.  Burning  is  simply  the  uniting  of 
the  oxygen,  carried  by  the  air  admitted 
by  the  draft  control,  with  the  combustible 
materials  of  the  fuel  in  the  presence  of 
heat. 

The  average  composition  of  dry  w*ood 
is  49  per  cent  carbon,  44  per  cent  oxygen, 
G  per  cent  hydrogen  and  1  per  cent  ash 
or  mineral  matter.  This  is  the  average 
of  many  dry  samples.  Wood  used  for 
fuel  will  vary  from  this  somewhat  due  to 
the  moisture  content.  In  addition  each 
of  the  different  w*oods  has  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  that  affects  its  value  as  a  fuel. 

„  Southern  pine  has  a  high  pitch  content. 
Kent  in  _  his  “Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Handbook,”  rates  a  standard  cord  of  yel¬ 
low’  pine  as  equivalent  in  heating  value 
to  about  one-half  ton  of  coal.  Heating 
value,  however,  does  not  always  determine 
fuel  value.  The  high  pitch  content  of 
southern  pine  produces  a  hot  flashy  fire 
because  it  is  free  burning  and  the  com¬ 
bustion  rate  is  high  when  sufficient  oxy¬ 
gen  is  admitted  through  the  draft  to  give 
satisfactory  combustion.  While  "this 
character  is  an  advantage  under  some 
condtions  it  is  not  desirable  in  a  fuel 
used  in  the  home.  When  the  attempt  is 
made  to  control  the  tire  by  reducing  the 
draft  trouble  is  likely  to  develop  from 
soot.  The  soot  is  due  to  particles  of  un¬ 
consumed  carbon,  and  is  not  only  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  but  it  is  a  waste  and  an  actual 
source  of  danger  in  the  pipe  and  chim¬ 
ney.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  trouble  can  be 
overcome  wdiile  using  this  fuel,  because 
the  usual  stove  or  furnace  is  not  designed 
to  handle  it.  The  correction  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  consists  in  introducing  more  air  into 
the  firebox  to  burn  off  this  free  carbon. 
It  is  probable  that  this  extra  air  would 
have  to  come  from  below  up  through  the 
tire  for  if  introduced  from  above  the  cool¬ 
ing  effect  might  be  too  great.  Careful 
experimentation  with  these  things  in 
mind  may  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  because  of  the  conditions  noted 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  corrected.  With 
the  usual  equipment,  when  sufficient 
draft  is  used  to  take  care  of  the  soot,  the 
fire  burns  too  rapidly  and  requires  very 
frequent  feeding  with  small  amounts  of 
wood  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too 
hot.  ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


COATED 


COP-R-LOY 

FENCE 


Tough  acting  because  it  IS  tough; 
rugged  COP-R-LOY  full  gauge  wires 
HEAVY  ZINC  COATED  (as  Wheel¬ 
ing  knows  how  coatings  should  be 
applied)  to  give  long  protection  and 
tough  wear  and  weather  resistance. 

Made  with  the  Hinge  Joint  and  pre¬ 
tested  by  Wheeling  s  method  of  stretching  up  outdoors  under  field  conditions.  See  it 
at  your  dealer  s.  It  has  that  better  appearance  which  cannot  deny  its  toughness  to 
turn  animals  and  stand  through  the  years  as  your  wire  fence  should. 

This  year  Wheeling  also  supplies  the  same  outstanding 
quality  with  a  Lead  Coating, — lead  applied  over  and  fused  with  the 
zinc,  actually  a  double  coated  fence, — you  can  have  a  choice  and  all 
the  service  you  expect  from  Wheeling  Fence. 

HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 

ROOFING 

Years  of  experience  have  built 
this  finer  roofing,  made  of  far  famed 
COP-R-LOY  with  heavy  pure  zinc 
coating — practical ,  1  ightning-proof , 
fire-proof,  LEAK-PROOF.  1 1  has  the 
Wheeling  patented  drain  channel, 
formidable  bar  to  seepage  at  the 
joint.  Also  Super  Channeldrain  with 
heavy  lead  coating — the  double  coated 
roofing. 

The  Wheeling  trade  mark  is  your 
protection.  Wheeling  Corrugating 
Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


© 

Wheeling 

X  CORRUGATING  COMPANY  * 


Regr.  D.  S. 


Pat.  Off. 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  DES  MOINES 

PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO  (RICHMOND,  VA.  BUFFALO  MINNEAPOLIS 


Once  Over  the  Ground  With  A 

ROTOTILLER 

MAKES  AN  UNEXCELLED  SEED  BED 

Six  to  Ten  Inches  Deep 

By  a  simple  adjustment  of  its  depth  bar,  without 
change  of  tools  or  delays,  the  same  Rototiller  does  an 
unexcelled  job  of  cultivating  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
chopping  and  burying  weeds  and  weed  seeds.  Equal  to 
three  ordinary  cultivations. 

SEE  THE  ROTOTILLER  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

A  TRACTOR 

By  spreading  well  rotted  manure  on  the  ground  and 
passing  over  it  twice  with  the  Rototiller,  potting  soil 
is  Quickly  and  easily  made  immediately  ready  for  the 
greenhouse. 

-  i*ne  Rototillers  and  parts  are  now  carried 
in  all  New  Jersey  Rototiller  service  stations.  Roto- 
tillar  users  are  increasing  fast.  Get  yours.  Don’t  let 
your  competitor  beat  you  to  it.  Take  advantage  of 
Rototillage  this  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Booklet  to — 

ROTO  TRACTOR  CO.  Lake  Road  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-hack  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
r— -T'  y°u  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
1 — 1  j  LI  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
X/T\  bearings. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

^37”  Belleville,  Pa. 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

1,000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu¬ 
ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  all 
the  latest  improved  and  standard 
varieties  of  Garden,  Farm.  Flower 
Seeda,  Fruits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
800  illustrations  with  complete  cultural 
[directions  for  gardeners  and  home 
planters.  I  think  it  is  the  best  catalog 
published  in  America  today  Plan  to 
have  a  big  garden  this  spring.  I  want 
everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 
-7-  „  TOMATO.  **  King  of  the  Earlies.” 
Extra  Large  Solid  Fruit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Big  Yielder.  Disease  Re¬ 
sistant.  Write  today  for  my  Big  1934  Catalog  and  125  seed  of  my 
NEW  SENSATION  TOMATO  free.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage . 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  448,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  in  1870 

Is  Jung's 
Wayahead 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
-  —  as  July  4th 
The  Earliest  of  all.  Regular  price  I5e  per  pkt.  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pkt  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks,  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  in  all,  if  you 
will  enclose  10c,  in  Canada  20c. 

rRrr  a  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  coilec- 
■  tion  and  catalog,  c  Our  catalog  is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs.  ® 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Earliest  Tomato 


Isbell's  Seed  Annual 


Send  for  it  Today— NOWS 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 

—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  In  natural  colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct-from- 
grower  prices  on  held,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 

Flowers  for  beauty..  It's  FREE.  Send  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.v  Seed  Growers 
1 44  Mechanic  St.#  Jackson,  Mich.  FREE 


STOVER-SAMSON  WINDMILLS 


Are  self -oiling  and  self-adjusting  to  storm  or  slightest  | 
breeze.  Bearings  are  guaranteed  for  10  years. 
STOVER  PUMP  JACKS  are  made  in  worm,  com¬ 
pound.  double  gear  types  for  all  size  pumps.  STOVER  j 
ENGINES  in  sizes  and  types  for  every  farm  use. 


GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKS 

That  tell  about  farm  water  systems, 
capacities,  how  to  change  old  style  mills 
to  self-oiling,  etc.  Just  send  card  to— 

STOVER  MFG.&ENGINE  CO<Freeport/lll.,Dept.20B 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


CYPRESS 
HOTBED 
SASH 
$1.25 

GET  YOUR  PLANTS 
STARTED  EARLY  USE 
HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 
Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  f2S2 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Rurpee’s 

li  Seeds Grow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

102  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Free 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Laihami  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  Ali  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F,  DOXDERO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

and  FRUIT  TREES  KSX-JEESj 

Blackberries,  Grapes,  Shrubbery  and  Roses.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 

F.  C.  Stahelin  &  Son.  Box  It  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Tested,  guaranteed  vegetable  seeds—  t\v 

*  OUNCES  FOR  10c  POSTPAID !  Mar  globe  TOMATO, 
uevrort  Dark  Red  BEET,  Danvers  Half  Long  CARROT 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  LETTUCE,  Prizetaker  ONION. 
Earliest  Scarlet  RADISH.  Send  dime  for  any  two,  or  SOc 
°"ucus’  Postpaid.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  874  Mauie  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 

HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  gag;  acfd^fieg-' 

nine  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed.  ° 

E.  D.  LEACH  _ CERES,  N.  Y. 

MHClf  DJITC  laying  $1.30  to  $1.50  average,  free 

ITKIwAlIH  I  O  £?  klts  or  damaged,  for  New  York- 
„  „  .  .  ...  New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 

age  sizes.  Ship  with  confidence.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS  Mill 
&  Harding  Sts.,  Middletown,  N.  Y,  Reliability  since  1S90 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GR  ASSELLI 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dutox 

Lime  Sulphur 
Kleenup  (Dormant  Oil) 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sufforon 

Ortho  l  K  ( Summer  Oil) 
and  many  others 


SPRAY 

PRODUCTS 

Before  any  Grasselli 
product  is  considered 
worthy  to  carry  our 
6tamp  of  approval,  it 
is  subjected  to  ex¬ 
haustive  research 
and  O.K.’d  by  a  criti¬ 
cal  group  of  Grasselli 
research  chemists. 
Its  efficiency  is 
proved  by  a  long 
series  of  experimen¬ 
tal  and  practical  field 
tests  over  a  period  of 
years.  Manufactured 
under  definite  chem¬ 
ical  control,  thus 
insuring  uniformity. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Founded  1839  INC.  Cleveland,  O. 


Made  by  a  Firm  With  95 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
UTENSILS 


FLUE  and 
CHAMPION 
EVAPORATORS 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR 

THE  FIRST  RUN? 

We  can  ship  from  STOCK— Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts, 
Tanks,  Cans  and  all  supplies. 

An  EVAPORATOR  in  two  or  three  days. 

Let  T7s  Send  You  Our  Catalogue  "B” 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  RUTLAND,  VT. 


MaUle'l S  rWB  VEGETABLES 

&  ~  Famous  Marglofae  Tomato  tldtiL  t  /.*•»/ 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  fifty 

Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 


111®  Mammoth  Prizetaker  Onion 
HRz  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 

Any  2  ounces,  10c ;  all  6  for  30o. 
wP$m\  30  pkts.  Annual  Flowers,  *1. 

r  M)  WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
fe.  Ml  -01  Maule  Bldo.,Phila.,Pa.  . 

WORTH 

30efr45< 

10 

-.3k  JW miles  Seed  BookFREE  j 

|  POSTPAID 

Wild  Boar — German  Make 

Self  guiding,  walkinglPlows  make  plowing  a  pleasure, 
recommended  for  stone  land.  M.  &  S.  AUTO  PARTS 
CO.,  4822  Philadelphia  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

N.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 

nniaro  CTIII  I  AUf  on  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa, 

PRICES  bl  ILL  Lvf*  Sweet  and  Red  Clover.  Ship¬ 
ped  subject  inspection.  Write  for  samples  and  freight 
prepaid  prices:  Farmer  agents  wanted.  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperating  growers. 

60  Hardy  Perennials— Flowering  Sire,  $2 

Purple  Trillium  Garden  Lily  Blue  Gentian 

Napoleuin  Plume  Red  Columbine  Pink  Ladyslipper 
25  Flowering  Shrubs,  2-3  ft.,  $2.  12  Maple  Trees,  7  ft.,  $2; 

JOSEPH  C.  KING  -  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


PRICE  LIST. 

40c 


Foci;  soth  anniversary 

rf  CX  Send .  . 

and  receive  2  Climbing  Roses  and  2  Grape 
Vines,  2  year,  all  different— Postpaid 

THE  E.  H.  BVRSON  NURSERIES.  Clifton,  IV. Y. 

Budded  Walnut  and  PecanT^0esHI*v^Rl^EmsER,, 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  HUT  HUHSERT,  Bh  16*.  MCKPORT,  IHD. 

as  low  as  S7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
cir.  Zerfass  Norierles,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Raspberry  Plants 


Twice  INSPECTED. 

Lower  Prices. 

W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


nicnntDDV  Dl  J IITO NewLogan, Cumberland, Latham 

RASPdcKKY  rLANIOand  Chief.  Choice  Plants  taken 
from  unfruited  plantings.  TAYLOR  4  SONS,  Clyde,  O. 


FREE  SAMPLES  Rare— Unusual— Improved. 

Plants,  Bulbs.  GLADIACRE  GARDENS,  Sharon,  Mass. 


Greatest  Seed  Offer 

3  Lovely  Now  Flowers 

Sensational  sweet-scented 
Double  Nasturtium,  new 
Art  Shades  Calendulas, 

Giant  Hybrid  Pincushion 
Flower  (Scabiosa)  all  col¬ 
ors-  1  pkt.  of  each,  all  post¬ 
paid  for  10c  !  M aule’s  Seed 
Book  free.  Wm.  Henry  Msule, 

700  Msule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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Peonies  in  Variety 

We  are  asked  again  for  a  list  of 
peonies,  one  of  our  friends  desiring  to 
make  a  planting  the  coining  Spring.  We 
prefer  planting  in  early  Fall,  and  this  is 
the  accepted  practice,  but  there  are 
sometimes  conditions  that  make  Spring 
planting  necessary.  Plump  dormant 
roots  that  have  been  held  over  Winter 
under  proper  storage  conditions  will  give 
results  that  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
wizened,  dried-out  specimens  one  some¬ 
times  sees.  However,  Spring-planted 
roots  are  not  likely  to  bloom  the  same 
season,  and  if  any  buds  form  they  should 
be  removed,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
plant  may  all  go  into  new  growth. 

Peony  roots  are  set  so  that  the  crown 
is  two  inches  below  the  surface.  A  deep 
rich  moderately  heavy  soil,  with  good 
drainage,  is  most  congenial.  Light  sandy 
soil  needs  much  additional  humus  before 
it  is  suitable  for  peonies.  Acid  soil  calls 
for  the  use  of  lime.  Fresh  manure,  of  any 
kind,  is  undesirable,  as  it  is  likely  to 
promote  a  soft  growth,  susceptible  to 
disease.  Most  gardeners  consider  old, 
well-rotted  cow  manure  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer  for  peonies,  mixed  thoroughly  in  the 
soil  before  planting. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  for  advice 
when  peonies  fail  to  bloom.  Where  the 
planting  is  recent  this  is  likely  to  <rc- 
cur  because  they  are  not  well  established, 
or  the  root  divisions  may  be  small  or 
weak.  Other  causes  are  lack  of  moisture, 
poor  drainage,  too  much  shade,  or  gen¬ 
eral  neglect. 

The  highest  rating  of  the  American 
Peony  Society  was  given  to  Le  Cygne,  a 
mid-season  white.  The  old  Festiva 
Maxima  is  still  rated  as  the  best  early 
white,  while  Solange  ranks  highest  as  a 
late  white.  Among  light  pink  sorts  we 
should  select  Therese  or  Eugene  Verdier 
for  early,  Marie  Orousse  or  Kelway’s 
Queen  for  mid-season,  and  President  Wil¬ 
son  or  Phyllis  Kelway  for  late. 

Among  rose-colored  peonies  the  old 
Edulis  Superba  is  ranked  below  La  Pee 
and  M.  Jules  Elie  for  early,  with  Walter 
Faxon  for  mid-season  and  La  France  or 
Martha  Bulloch  for  late.  For  an  early 
red  we  may  select  Richard  Carvel,  mid¬ 
season  Felix  Crousse,  late  Philippe  Ri- 
voire.  We  have  not  grown  any  of  the 
yellow  peonies,  but  Laura  Dessert  is  ad¬ 
vised  for  early,  Primavere  for  medium 
and  Couronne  d’Or  for  late. 

In  old  farm  gardens  we  usually  see  the 
early  white  Festiva  Maxima,  and  the 
early  deep  rose  Edulis  Superba,  which  is 
very  fragrant.  These  ax*e  both  tall.  They 
make  a  fine  show  in  front  of  shrubbery, 
but  these  large  spreading  plants  are  out 
of  place  in  a  border  of  mixed  plants. 
Peony  foliage  is  handsome,  even  when 
the  plants  are  out  of  bloom.  The  use  of 
the  small  very  early  Spring  bulbs  along 
the  edges  of  a  peony  border  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  as  it  makes  a  display  when  the 
peonies  are  only  just  starting.  Gladiolus 
among  the  peonies  are  sometimes  used 
for  later  effect. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  peony  spe¬ 
cies  in  cultivation,  and  a  shrub  form 
commonly  called  the  tree  peony,  which  is 
extremely  handsome.  For  the  farm,  where 
garden  effect  is  desired  without  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  the 
peony  is  especially  to  be  commended.  In 
our  own  garden  some  old  plants  set  50 
years  ago  are  still  flourishing,  and  only 
ask  a  little  care  and  fertility  each  sea¬ 
son  in  return  for  their  showy  bloom. 

Countrywide  Market  Season 

A  poor  crop  season  is  usually  a  good 
market  season.  The  year’s  crops  were 
estimated  42  per  cent  more  than  the  year 
before,  although  the  10  leading  products 
turned  out  18  per  cent  less  production 
and  the  lightest  in  30  years. 

Crops  were  lowest  last  year  in  Kansas 
and  the  Dakotas  with  less  than  half  an 
average  crop  in  (South  Dakota.  All  the 
midwestern  region,  and  some  States  of 
the  Far  West  were  below  average.  There 
were  average  or  better  than  average  crops 
in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  region, 
also  in  the  South,  the  Southwest  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Crop  percentages 
were  highest  above  the  10-year  average 
in  Georgia,  132  per  cent ;  Texas,  128  per 
cent;  and  South  Carolina,  124  per  cent. 
In  the  Northwest,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jei’sey  were  well  above 
average,  and  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  not  much  below. 

Farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  watch  the 
shifting  corn-liog  ratio  with  great  inter¬ 
est,  because  it  tells  them  when  to  sell 
their  corn  and  when  it  might  be  better 
to  feed  it  to  their  hogs.  It  gives  a  hint, 


too,  whether  to  expand  or  cut  down  the 
planting  of  corn  and  whether  to  raise 
more  hogs  or  less  of  them,  also,  perhaps, 
whether  it  will  pdy  best  to  sell  them 
young  or  to  feed  them  till  they  reach 
heavy  weights. 

The  corn-liog  ratio  is  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  needed  to  buy  100  lbs.  of 
live  hogs.  A  10-5  ratio,  for  example, 
means  that  10 *4  bushels  of  corn  are 
worth  the  same  amount  as  100  lbs.  of  live 
hog  in  a  central  grain  and  livestock  mar¬ 
ket  like  Chicago.  If  farm  prices  for  corn 
and  hogs  are  taken,  the  figures  would  be 
much  the  same  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
higher  the  ratio  the  more  it  repays  corn 
feeding,  because  it  means  that  corn  is 
cheap  or  pork  is  high.  A  low  ratio  pays 
better  for  selling  corn  rather  than  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  hogs.  Last  Spring,  when  corn 
was  selling  at  very  low  prices,  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  was  unusually  high,  above  15 
per  cent,  tending  to  expand  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness,  and  also  favoring  dairymen,  poul- 
trymen  and  others  who  bought  the  feed 
they  used.  Then,  corn  markets  started 
upward  and  hogs  still  sold  very  cheap. 
The  ratio  dropped  fast,  reaching  7.2  in 
July,  and  the  ratio  has  not  risen  very  far 
since  then,  but  hog  markets  have  been 
slowly  improving  so  far  this  year. 

Most  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  would 
prefer  to  see  the  corn-liog  ratio  advance, 
because  of  rising  hog  prices,  rather  than 
from  higher  corn  markets,  because  the 
bulk  of  their  corn  will  be  fed  out  anyway, 
and  the  hogs  are  a  main  cash  product. 
The  majority  of  eastern  farmers,  too, 
would  choose  high  prices  of  hogs,  rather 
than  higher  corn  values,  because  they 
buy  corn  and  corn-feeds  for  their  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  and  they  do  not  have 
many  hogs  to  sell.  A  low  price  ratio 
based  on  cheap  hogs  and  medium-priced 
corn  is  not  especially  to  the  liking  of  any 
large  class  of  farmers,  but  it  tends  to 
bring  its  own  cure  or  improvement  in  the 
shape  of  reduced  production  in  both 
lines.  G.  B.  F. 


The  International  Flower 
Show 

Prize  lists  for  the  many  classes  in  the 
21st  International  Flower  Show  have 
been  announced.  This  great  Spring  ex¬ 
position  will  be  conducted,  as  usual,  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Florists’  Club,  with 
the  co-operation  of  other  groups,  from 
March  19  to  24,  in  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York.  More  than  $40,000  in 
prizes  and  premiums  are  offered  for  more 
than  350  competitive  classes.  Awards 
will  be  made  for  amateur,  professional 
and  commercial  events. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  show  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
American  and  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  New  York  State.  This  will  be 
further  augmented  by  the  participation 
of  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  actively  represented  for 
the  first  time,  and  will  mean  many  more 
interesting  New  Jersey  entries.  Each 
of  these  groups  will  have  their  own  com¬ 
petitive  events,  in  addition  to  the  300 
classes  arranged  by  the  show  itself 
through  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York. 

Included  in  the  schedule  are  divisions 
for  plants  in  flowers,  ferns  and  foliage 
plants,  cut  flowers,  table  decorations, 
rock  gardens,  floral  arrangements  in  con¬ 
tainers  and  other  devices,  etc.  A  feature 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  competi¬ 
tions  will  be  Class  8,  for  an  English  vil¬ 
lage,  with  Spring  gardens,  the  planting 
to  be  in  the  English  manner  suitable  to 
the  climate  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Considerable  activity  prevails  among 
the  suburban  horticultural  clubs  of  West¬ 
chester,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  surrounding  territory,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  show.  Park  Avenue 
and  suburban  communities  are  outlining 
plans  for  the  operation  of  the  charming 
tea  garden  at  the  show  which  will  be 
conducted  this  year  under  society  pa¬ 
tronage  for  the  benefit  of  the  Opportunity 
Shop,  a  permanent  activity  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

Again  there  will  be  the  competition 
for  the  Holland  Bulb  Exporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  massive  gold  shield  to  be  awarded 
in  Class  90,  calling  for  a  border  planting 
of  tulips.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  show  will  be  the  trophy  offered  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  some  outstanding  exhibit  remin¬ 
iscent  of  England. 

Of  special  note  are  Classes  102,  170, 
174,  175  and  176.  Class  102,  for  pri¬ 
vate  growers,  calls  for  an  exhibit  cover¬ 
ing  approximately  600  square  feet  and 
may  include  lawns,  flower  beds,  shrub¬ 
bery  borders,  rose  beds,  bulb  beds,  or  any 
exhibit  that  the  artistic  ability  of  the 
exhibitor  may  suggest.  In  this  class  a 
special  trophy  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  with 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  merit. 

'  Class  170,  for  suburban  planting,  is  to 
show  the  best  development  of  a  plot  of 
ground  100x150  feet,  in  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity  where  no  one  would  plan  any 
structure  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  his 
neighbor.  The  awards  in  this  class  are, 
first  prize  $300,  second  prize  $200,  and 
third  $100. 

Class  174  is  for  commercial  growers, 
and  calls  for  a  garden  of  seasonable, 
material  covering  approximately  1,000 
square  feet,  including  lawns,  flower  beds 
and  shrubbery  borders.  A  special  trophy 
will  be  awarded  by  the  New  York  Flor¬ 
ists’  Club,  as  well  as  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals  for  distinctive  features  of 
merit. 
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Cla  ss  175,  a  garden  of  seasonable  ma¬ 
terial  covering  approximately  900  square 
feet,  with  conditions  the  same  as  those 
covering  Class  174  and  Class  176,  for  an 
exhibit  covering  approximately  750 
square  feet,  which  should  be  seasonable 
in  character,  but  with  a  wide  latitude 
permitted  in  choice  and  arrangement  of 
material,  also  are  expected  to  draw  much 
comment. 

Information  regarding  entries  and  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  program  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Arthur  Her¬ 
rington,  Room  701,  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York  City.  The  Show  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  T.  A.  llavcmcyer  is 
honorary  chairman,  Richardson  Wright, 
chairman,  Charles  II.  Totty,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peterson,  treas¬ 
urer,  includes  F.  R.  Pierson,  John  T. 
Scheepers,  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Mrs. 
Harold  I.  Pratt,  Mrs.  William  A.  Lock- 
wood,  Mrs.  Samuel  Seabury,  James 
Stuart,  Joseph  Manda,  James  Kelly, 
George  Gillies,  Charles  A.  Traendly, 
Frank  H.  Traendly,  A.  Kottmiller,  W.  A. 
Rodman,  Charles  Sclnvake,  Edward  A. 
Manda,  John  A.  Fieseler,  W.  H.  Duck- 
man,  A.  M.  Dauernheim,  Edward  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  John  Canning  and  Fred  W. 
Payne. 


Business  Bits 

“Commercial  Duck  Growing,”  “Beacon 
Duck  Pellets.”  These  useful  booklets  may 
be  had  free  from  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  They  ‘give  practical 
methods  of  handling  ducks,  and  describe 
the  system  of  feeding  mash  in  pellet  form 
■ — sanitary  and  economical. 


“Dr.  Salsbury’s  Poultry  Health  Man¬ 
ual.'’  A  64-page  illustrated  booklet,  de¬ 
scribing  poultry  diseases  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  and  preventive  sanitation.  Sent 
free  to  those  interested  by  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


“Blue  Ribbon  Strain  Siugle  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.”  This  is  a  beautiful 
booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
interested  by  Flying  Horse  Farm,  South 
Hamilton,  Mass. 


“Disston  Saw,  Tool  and  File  Manual,” 
“Disston  Pruning  Guide.”  In  1840 — 94 
years  ago  Henry  Disston  started  saw 
manufacturing  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
built  his  own  furnace,  and  cast  the  first 
crucible  saw  steel  made  in  this  country. 
These  booklets  tell  about  Disston  saws 
and  tools  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
Pruning  Guide  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  Both  free  from 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


“New  Air  Cell  Radio.”  This  booklet 
describes  a  new  type  of  “A”  battery  for 
radios,  needing  no  recharging.  This 
Eveready  Air  Cell  battery,  built  by  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Co.,  of  New  York,  actually 
breathes  oxygen  out  of  the  air,  providing 
at  least  1,000  hours  of  full,  steady  “A” 
power  without  renewal  or  trouble  of  any 
kind.  This  means  a  full  year  of  service 
if  a  set  is  used  on  an  average  of  about 
three  hours  a  day.  It  is  used  by  18  radio 
receiver  manufacturers,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  homes  without  the  elec¬ 
tric  current.  Booklet  and  full  particulars 
from  National  Carbon  Co.,  30  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Grandpa  was  right,  there  is  less  snow 
now  than  in  his  day,  as  proved  by  ac¬ 
curate  records,  but  that  leads  to  another 
topic  not  quite  so  pleasing  as  the  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  grandpa’s  oft-repeated  as¬ 
sertion  regarding  snowfall.  I  refer  to 
the  constant  lowering  of  the  water  level. 

Ask  any  old-timer,  and  he  will  refer 
with  regret  to  the  springs  of  his  boyhood, 
springs  which  are  now  only  memories.  A 
village  near  me  is  named  “Berrien 
Springs,”  I  was  given  an  assignment  to 
write  the  story  of  the  village  and  inno¬ 
cently  inquired,  “Where  are  the  springs?” 
Well,  there  weren’t  any,  but  finally  an 
old-timer  (old  me  the  locations  of  a  large 
number  of  fine  springs,  which  furnished 
the  early  villagers  with  plenty  of  water, 
but  had  long  since  disappeared.  Many  a 
man  has  visioned  the  scenes  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  finally  succeeded  in  his  long  cher¬ 
ished  plan  of  revisiting  such  scenes,  and 
then  discovered  that  the  cold  spring  at 
which  lie  was  wont  to  drink  was  not  even 
a  muddy  place  any  longer. 

Vanishing  springs  would  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  economically,  as  we  long  ago  learned 
to  drill  wells  to  a  depth  impossible  in 
granfather’s  day,  so  we  get  water  supply, 
but  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  thing 
of  vanished  springs  and  that  is  that  they 
denote  a  constantly  lowering  water  level. 
The  reason  is  easy  to  find  in  our  vanish¬ 
ing  forests.  If  you  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  the  big  woods,  you  know  that 
water  stood  in  shallow  depressions  long 
into  the  Summer,  while  springs  were 
quite  frequently  found.  The  snows  of 
Winter  lingered  long  in  the  dense  shade, 
so  that  the  woods  stayed  wet  long  after 
the  fields  were  dry.  There  is  no  longer 
any  danger  that  our  decreasing  supply 
of  timber  will  seriously  affect  our  lives 
from  an  economic  viewpoint,  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  have  been  found  for  wood  to 
such  an  extent  that  wood  is.  no  longer 
needed.  Steel  furniture,  galvanized  wa¬ 
ter  pails  and  tubs,  tanks  and  fencing, 
take  the  place  of  wooden  buckets  and 
wooden  tubs  which  dried  out  between 
washings.  We  have  glass  rolling  pins, 
twisted  wire  potato  mashers,  glass  or 
steel  mixing  bowls,  steel  or  iron  stanch¬ 
ions,  steel  or  iron  beams  for  our  build¬ 
ings,  and  all  other  uses  to  which  wood 
was  applied.  All  our  apprehensions  con¬ 
cerning  what  we  were  to  do  when  wood 
became  scarce  were  crossing  bridges  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  them.  However,  the  one 
thing  we  never  worried  over  was  water 
and  that  was  the  real  danger.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests,  water  levels 
lowered,  droughts  multiplied  and  now 
scientists  tell  us  that  we  are  facing  more 
severe  droughts  for  years  to  come. 

Reading  the  papers  leads  one  to  believe 
that  forests  are  springing  up  everywhere 
due  to  the  work  of  the  young  men  who 
are  planting  trees.  Actually  that  work 
done  is  pitifully  meager,  compared  with 
the  vast  extent  of  land  to  be  reforested. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  only 
a  step.  Much  more  hope  lies  in  the  fire 
prevention  efforts  of  our  conservation  de¬ 
partments,  for  nature,  left  to  work  alone, 
will  cover  the  natural  forest  land  quickly 
if  given  relief  from  the  destructive  effects 
of  lire.  I  know  now  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
tensely  bitter  propaganda  against  cigar¬ 
ette  smoking,  which  I  absorbed  in  youth, 
was  exaggerated,  so  I  am  quite  liberal  in 
my  views  concerning  that,  but  the  cigar¬ 
ette  will  continue  to  burn  after  it.  is 
thrown  away.  A  motorist  flipping  a 
cigarette  stub  from  the  car  window,  goes 
on  his  way  never  dreaming  that  he  may 
be  responsible  for  a  forest  fire.  Many  a 
hunter  has  started  a  bad  fire  in  the  same 
way.  Lowering  water  levels  mean  little 
to  the  city  man,  but  much  to  the  farmer, 
while  reforestation  means  much  to  the 
city  man — as  a  place  in  which  to  hunt — 
but  little  to  the  farmer,  unless  he  under¬ 
stands  that  lower  water  levels  are  a  real 
menace  and  reforestation  the  remedy. 

I  stood  on  the  unfinished  Croton  Dam. 
and  heard  an  engineer  say  that  it  would 
settle  the  water  worries  for  New  York 
for  all  time.  He  was  a  good  engineer 
but  a  poor  prophet.  I  saw  Allentown 
outgrow  the  big  spring  which  was  the 
original  city  water  supply ;  I  saw  a  Mis¬ 
souri  city  abandon  its  big  spring,  be¬ 
cause  it  ran  under  the  city,  and  analysis 
proved  that  it  acted  partly  as  a  sewer. 
But  anyway  it  was  failing  to  provide 
enough  water.  I  drank  from  a  “never- 
failing”  bubbling  spring  as  a  boy  and  a 
few  years  later  hunted  in  vain,  although 
1  walked  right  where  it  had  always  been 
before.  The  farmer  had  cleared  the  field 
above  in  the  meantime. 

By  the  way,  dry  weather  will  not  af¬ 
fect  Latham  raspberries  and  make  them 
crumble,  at  least  in  my  experience,  but 
the  Latham  always  produces  crumbly 
berries  for  the  first  two  years  after  plant¬ 
ing.  until  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  and 
then  it  no  longer  crumbles  so  badly. 
There  is  a  disease  which  makes  raspber¬ 
ries  crumble,  probably  a  side  effect  of 
mosaic,  the  King  and  Miller  being  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  that  disease,  but  not  the 
Latham  to  any  extent.  Raspberry  bee¬ 
tles  eat  a  part  of  the  bud  or  the  partly 
opened  flower,  making  a  dark  and  dried- 
np  place  on  the  berry  which  matures 
later.  Dust  the  beetles,  tobacco  dust  be- 
mg  especially  good  if  mixed  with  very 
fine  lime  and  a  little  arsenate  of  lead 
powder,  and  dusted  on  when  the  first 
flowers  appear. 

The  howling  blizzard  which  we  have 
long  feared  struck  us  yesterday  and  con¬ 
tinues  today.  I  slept  close  to  the  heater 
last  night  and  kept  a  hot  fire  so  the  house 
would  remain  reasonably  warm,  at  least 
■enough  to  save  the  house  plants.  It  was 
poor  sleeping  but  necessary  as  our  house 


is  anything  but  wind-proof  and  the  wind 
sure  did  howl.  We  get  the  full  sweep 
across  the  big  lake  so  the  wind  is  plenty 
strong.  These  blizzards  all  come  howl¬ 
ing  down  from  Canadian  northwest  tak¬ 
ing  an  angling  course  to  hit  us  which 
makes  me  wonder  why  anyone  would  live 
in  a  blizzard  factory.  I  once  lost  the 
tips  of  three  fingers,  but  they  grew  out 
again  so  it  cannot  be  noticed,  cold  how¬ 
ever  hits  those  fingers  mighty  hard  so  I 
must  be  extra  careful  about  freezing 
them.  We  should  be  sawing  up  apple 


trees,  but  we  hug  the  stove  and  think 
about  the  big  things  we  shall  do.  It  is 
really  the  first  loafing  day  this  Winter 
though ;  most  of  our  Winter  is  done. 

I  bundle  up  and  then  shiver  with  the 
cold.  Calvin  rushes  home  from  school, 
throws  overcoat  aside  and  gives  baby  a 
ride  on  his  sled,  reminding  me  of  how 
we  kids  slid  down  hill  on  broken  butter 
bowls  from  the  nearby  factory.  Half  a 
bowl  made  a  fine  sled  but  utterly  un- 
steerable,  so  we  landed  in  all  directions 
after  whirling  all  the  way  down  hill. 
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Now  I  have  to  explain  to  the  boys  what 
a  butter  bowl  was  but  they  made  big  ones 
in  those  days.  No  doubt  our  children 
will  have  to  explain  what  a  churn  was. 

A  Michigan  crop  report  just  received 
shows  32,000  acres  increase  in  Fall-sown 
wheat  over  the  Fall  of  1932.  Just  chew 
that  morsel  over  a  bit  and  you  get  the 
point.  So  we  ramble  along  from  water 
to  wheat  and  take  you  with  us,  soon  we 
shall  ramble  to  chore  time.  Where  is 
my  cap?  l.  b.  keber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


BURNS 

DISTILLATE 

This  feature  saves 
you  from  $1  to  $2 
a  day  in  fuel  costs 
alone. 


iMimm 


ADJUSTABLE  REAR 
WHEEL  TREAD 

=1  r?  You  can  fit  the  frac- 
for  to  a  great  variety 
of  row  widths  and 
successfully  handle 
a  greater  variety  of 
.  M  crops. 


CENTERED  HITCH  FOR 
PLOWING 

When  wheels  are  set 
in  on  rear  axle  you 
get  a  centered  hitch 
in  plowing  and  thus 
eliminate  side  draft. 


FULL-VIEW 
EFFORT¬ 
LESS  VIS¬ 
ION 

In  all  row  crops 
and  other  jobs. 


EASY,  POSITIVE  STEERING 

Little  more  than  a 
touch  of  the  wheel 
causes  instant  re* 
sponse  in  steering 
and  there’s  no  whip 
or  backlash  of  the 
wheel  under  rough¬ 
est  field  conditions. 


JSSSffi 


«  you  CAN  SIT  OR 
STAND  AT  WILL 

IM?  With  platfo 


rm  and  seat 
you  can  change your  po¬ 
sition  to  relieve 
fatigue, getabove 
dust  or  get  bef¬ 
all  r  ter  view  of  work. 


JOHNfeDEERC 


FOUR  ^  FORWARD  SPEEDS 

Four  forward 
speeds  ranging 
from  2*1/3  to 
"A  6-1/4  miles  per 

-]L -jl  ^our  with  which 
to  meet  the  vary- 
in9  requirements. 


SIMPLE— EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE 

Inspection  of  all 
parts  and  the  few  ad¬ 
justments  required, 
can  be  made  from  a 
standing  position 
without  hiring  a  me¬ 
chanic. 


LIGHT  WEIGHT— WELL 
BALANCED 

^  ^Weighs  only  3525  lbs., 
///but  develops  ample 
//  \\  power  to  handle  a 
/  /  \  vwo  ‘  bottom  plow 
f  /  \  \and  other  j  obs  re- 

quiring  propor- 
iHS3glBSVHondtg  poW{£ 


JOHN  DEERE  Model  “A 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR  “S; 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
TRACTOR  VALUE 

HERE  is  something  new  in  a  farm  tractor — 
new  in  its  better  adaptability — its  wider 
range  of  utility — new  in  the  array  of  features 
combined  into  one  tractor — new  in  greater  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  lower  maintenance  costs,  and 
longer  life. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  marked  improvements,  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  John  Deere  Tractor  design  have  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  this  new  John  Deere  General  Purpose  Model 
A  Tractor  you  still  get  the  many  distinctive  advantages 
made  possible  only  through  two-cylinder  design — extreme 
simplicity,  greater  durability,  greater  accessibility,  plus 
the  ability  to  bum  distillate  and  similar  money-saving 
fuels. 

Check  the  features  at  the  right— every  one  you  would 
consider  essential  to  modem  tractor  design.  Nowhere 
else  can  you  get  such  values — all  in  one  tractor. 

You  will  like  this  new  tractor  the  moment  you  see  it, 
but  you  will  be  doubly  enthusiastic  when  you  get-up  on 
the  seat,  back  of  the  wheel  and  actually  drive  it  yourself. 
Only  then  can  you  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these 
many  superior  features — the  ease,  the  comfort,  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  this  advanced  design  makes  possible  in 
operating  this  new  John  Deere  Model  A. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer.  If 
he  hasn’t  the  new  John  Deere  Model  A  on  his  floor  he 
will  have  before  long.  If  you  grow  row  crops,  it’s  to 
your  advantage,  be  sure  to  see  this  new  John  Deere 
Tractor  before  you  buy. 

Special  unit  equipment  for  this  tractor  includes 
2-  and  4-row  cultivators  for  hand  or  power-lift 
operation.  Four-row  tractor-drawn  planter  also 
available.  The  Model  A  is  one  of  four  types  of 
John  Deere  Tractors  built  to  meet  every  farming 
need. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

You  will  get  by  return  mail,  booklet  describing  this  New  John  Deere 
Model  A  Tractor,  also  booklet  entitled,  “Cutting  Tractor  Fuel  Costs  in 
Half"  by  merely  sending  a  penny  post  card  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  III., 
and  asking  for  package  BD-237. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHILE  things  are  rather  frozen  up  at  this 
end  of  the  country,  the  following  note  reaches 
us  from  a  reader  in  Oregon : 

I  was  outdoors  looking  after  the  garden  a  little  while 
ago.  The  cabbage,  parsnips,  beets,  onions  and  carrots 
look  fine.  Kale  is  good,  too,  and  the  cows  like  it.  I 
used  to  work  under  U.  I’.  Hedrick  in  the  90s  before  he 
went  East.  I  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  well,  too. 
There  is  something  in  it  for  everyone.  A.  b.  kidder. 
Yamhill  County,  Oregon. 

This  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  not 
far  from  the  Willamette  River,  in  the  country  where 
walnuts,  filberts,  prunes  and  apples  thrive. 

* 

FIGURES  on  the  apple  crop  point  to  considerable 
neglect  of  orchards  the  past  season.  The  crop 
was  light  and  poor,  which  suggests  that  many  ap¬ 
ples  dropped  from  injury  by  insects  and  blight,  and 
others  had  to  be  graded  out  later.  Production  was 
only  10  per  cent  lighter  than  the  year  before,  but 
50  per  cent  less  of  the  apples  raised  were  fit  for 
market  and  some  of  those  were  very  low  grade,  as 
shown  by  the  wide  price  range  from  50c  to  $1.75  a 
bushel  in  city  markets.  Cold  storage  holdings  in 
January  were  15  per  cent  less  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  the  carload  shipments,  too,  have  been  15 
per  cent  less.  Prices  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop  sold 
have  been  about  20  per  cent  higher  this  season  and 
really  choice  fruit  has  brought  fairly  good  prices. 
Probably,  the  tendency  to  skimp  cultivation,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  spraying  was  a  benefit  to  those  who,  by 
good  care  and  good  luck,  raised  a  good  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Next  season,  growers  will  think  better  of  the 
apple  trees  and  most  likely  will  give  them  more  at¬ 
tention.  Hardly  anything  on  the  farm  averages  so 
much  money  for  the  labor  and  expenses  as  an  or¬ 
chard  of  full  bearing  age.  Good  care  pays,  in  the 
long  run,  as  any  farmer  knows  who  has  owned  one 
of  the  old-time  orchards,  with  not  much  done  for 
the  trees,  except  a  little  pruning,  and  who,  later, 
has  sold  a  few  crops  from  a  vigorous  young  orchard, 
under  best  of  care,  with  few  culls,  and  a  great  yield 
of  large,  bright,  smooth  fruit  easy  to  grade  and  pack 
and  easy  to  find  a  good  market. 

5k 

THOSE  remarks  on  animal  intelligence,  page  124, 
are  interesting.  We  have  noted  similar  actions 
with  hens.  Cows  are  usually  considered  about  the 
lowest  in  intelligence  of  domestic  animals,  though 
there  are  individuals  that  show  much  more  than  the 
average  of  discernment.  We  once  saw  a  herd  badly 
frightened  by  a  man  on  horseback.  The  horse  was 
in  the  same  pasture,  and  the  man,  going  there  to 
get  him,  jumped  on  his  back  and  started  for  the 
barn.  The  cows,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  strange 
new  animal,  ran  wildly  about,  with  tails  in  the  aix*. 
The  man  dismounted  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  them,  and  the  commotion  at  once  stopped. 
Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  before  been 
on  horseback  before  them.  They  knew  man  and 
horse  on  the  ground,  but  the  centaur  combination 
was  too  much  for  them.  Of  course  many  herds  are 
familiar  with  the  man  on  horseback,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  them.  We  do  not  know  just  how  long 
it  might  have  taken  this  herd  to  lose  their  alarm  at 
the  strange  sight.  The  owner  had  no  disposition  to 
try  it,  as  scaring  cows  is  about  the  worst  treatment 
that  can  be  given  them. 

* 

THE  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  seed  laboratory  last 
year  tested  8,500  samples  of  field  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn,  in  charge  of  the  seed  test¬ 
ing  work,  says  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  seed  law 
is  being  complied  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
most  of  the  larger  seed  houses  and  professional  seed 


growers,  although  some  dealers  have  apparently 
made  no  effort  to  label  their  offerings  properly.  The 
tests  show  that  there  has  been  much  improvement 
during  the  past  few  years  in  the  quality  of  vegetable 
seeds  offered  for  sale  within  this  State.  With  more 
and  more  people  growing  part  of  their  food  supply, 
it  is  increasingly  important,  however,  that  only  de¬ 
pendable  seeds  find  their  way  on  the  market.  A  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  and  keen  competition  has  led  to  sub¬ 
stitution  of  cheap,  chaffy  fillers  in  some  lawn  grass 
mixtures  and  unusual  vigilance  must  be  exercised  by 
those  who  desire  the  best  quality  lawn  grass  seed. 
Park  commissions,  golf  greens  committees  and  vari¬ 
ous  State  institutions  are  using  the  seed  laboratory 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 

* 

CANADA’S  field  crops  for  1933  ran  as  follows  in 
acreage  and  value :  Wheat,  655,700,  $10,404,- 
000 ;  oats,  2,315,700,  $21,629,000 ;  barley,  461.200,  $4,- 
935,000  ;  rye,  54,000,  $466.000 ;  flaxseed,  5,500,  $59,000  ; 
buckwheat,  207, 100,  $1,827,000 ;  shelled  corn,  130,300, 
$2,276,000;  peas,  58,700,  $751,000;  beaus,  52,300, 
$519,000 ;  potatoes,  157,500,  $S, 694.000 :  turnips  and 
carrots,  100,300,  $3,754,000 ;  sugar  beets,  31,900,  $1,- 
994.000 ;  fodder  corn,  2S6,000,  $7,320,000 ;  hay  and 
clover,  2,769,000,  $34, 70S, 000;  Alfalfa,  560,500,  $10,- 
023,000;  Alsike,  92,300,  $SS3,000 ;  Sweet  clover,  303,- 
100,  $3,245,000 ;  total  acreage  in  field  crops,  9,194,800, 
value,  $124,679,000. 

DURING  1933,  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  collected  $42,31S,407.50  in  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  and  license  fees.  Of  this  amount  $31,- 
728,661.64  was  retained  by  the  State,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  apportioned  to  the  various  counties.  The 
law  allows  county  clerks  to  withhold  35  cents  from 
fees  for  each  registration  license  and  10  cents  from 
fees  for  each  driver’s  license.  Of  the  remainder, 
which  is  sent  to  the  State,  75  per  cent  is  withheld 
by  the  State  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  counties  of  residence  through  the 
comptroller’s  office.  Commissioner  Harnett  states 
that  2,264,220  motor  vehicles  were  registered  during 
the  past  year,  while  operators’  licenses  were  issued 
to  2,4S7,970  persons  and  chauffeurs’  licenses  to 
713, 3S7  persons.  Of  the  money  apportioned  to  coun¬ 
ties,  New  York  City  got  more  than  one-third,  or 
$3,880,625.12.  Erie  County,  containing  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  came  next.  Other  large  items  were:  West¬ 
chester,  $590,353.21;  Nassau,  $451,561.78;  Monroe, 
$401,362.76;  Onondaga,  $264,826.20;  Suffolk,  $235,- 
255.22 ;  Albany,  $20S, 805.62.  Greene  County  received 
the  smallest  amount,  $5,004.76. 

* 

IN  THE  Vermont  “Grow  Better  Chicks”  plan,  up¬ 
wards  of  100,000  chicks  are  expected  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  this  season.  A.  W.  Lohman,  of  the  Extension 
handling  this  matter  explains  that  10  instruction 
letters,  which  are  the  first  of  a  series,  are  sent  out 
before  the  chicks  arrive,  so  that  information  on  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  chicks  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers  before  the  chicks  arrive.  The  Grow  Better 
Chicks  Plan  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  small 
flock  owners  as  well  as  large.  Anyone  who  raises 
chicks  is  eligible  to  enroll.  Enrollment  cards  may 
he  secured  from  the  Extension  Service  or  the  county 
agent.  Letters  of  instruction  covering  details  of 
brooding  and  rearing  will  go  weekly  to  those  en¬ 
rolled.  Each  letter  discusses  a  different  phase  of 
the  subject,  presenting  new  ideas  or  interpretations 
of  modern  practices.  Some  of  the  phases  disscussed 
in  early  letters  will  be :  Kind  of  litter  for  chicks,  the 
place  of  batteries  and  platforms,  temperature  and 
fresh  air,  the  first  feed  and  care,  and  a  Grow  Bet¬ 
ter  Chick  hopper.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  letters  are  new  and  given  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  more  natural  methods  of  brooding  and 
rearing  being  advocated  by  the  plan. 

THE  fact  that  foreign  countries  are  looking  to 
New  Jersey  for  suitable  peach  varieties  is 
stated  by  M.  A.  Blake,  Chief  in  Horticulture  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Yvho 
announced  the  arrival  of  shipments  of  trees  from 
this  institution  at  Bulgaria  and  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  Another  shipment  will  go  to  Croatia, 
Yugoslavia,  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit. 
The  request  for  trees  for  hybridization  came  from 
the  State  Agronomist  of  Croatia.  At  the  present 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fruits  of  the  peach  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  peaches  from  the  Experiment  Station  will  in¬ 
clude  only  a  few  of  the  new  varieties,  for  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  agronomist  must  determine  the  type  of 


peach  which  will  succeed  there,  before  he  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  efficient  breeding  work.  During  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  requests  for  assistance  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  University  of  Sofia,  Sofia,  Bulgaria : 
the  Santa  Marta  Coffee  Company,  Santa  Marta,  Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia ;  the  Baguio  Semi-Temperate 
Fruit  Experiment  Station,  Philippine  Islands ; 
as  well  as  from  the  State  Agronomist  at  Croatia, 
Yugoslavia.  Varieties  which  will  succeed  in  New 
Jersey  are  expected  to  succeed  in  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia.  In  such  regions  as  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  only  semi- 
tropical  or  tropical  varieties  of  peaches  will  succeed, 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  New  Jersey  Station 
has  been  able  to  grow  and  fruit  successfully  some  of 
the  semi-tropical  varieties,  including  the  fiat  Peento 
peach.  Only  peaches  of  semi-tropical  types  are  be¬ 
ing  forwarded  to  regions  of  high  temperatures. 
Prof  Blake  says  that  from  India  a  peach  has  been 
obtained  the  roots  of  which  are  immune  to  attacks 
of  root  nematodes  in  Southern  United  States.  The 
work  that  the  Federal  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  In¬ 
troduction  Bureau  is  promoted,  therefore,  when  it  is 
possible  to  send  to  foreign  countries  American  de¬ 
veloped  plants  which  may  be  of  value  to  them.  The 
request  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is  not  for  the 
best  varieties  developed  at  the  New  Brunswick  Sta¬ 
tion,  but  for  any  peach  which  will  fruit  in  the 
islands  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  island’s  high  moun¬ 
tain  regions  that  peaches  can  be  grown. 

sk 

TIMOTHY,  as  frequently  cut,  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  is  well  known  to  he  low  in  protein.  At  the 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  branch  of  the  State  station,  F.  L. 
Musbach  finds  that  the  protein  content  of  Timothy 
hay  has  been  increased  to  9.8  per  cent  by  cutting  in 
the  early  bloom  stage.  With  the  use  of  50  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  acre  the  protein  content 
was  further  increased  to  nearly  10.5  per  cent.  Early 
removal  of  the  Timothy  crop,  it  was  found,  not  only 
made  it  possible  to  secure  fair  grazing  in  the  Fall 
hut  also  a  light  secoud  hay  crop,  if  needed.  Late 
cutting  reduced  the  value  of  the  feed  materially. 
Timothy  getting  toward  ripe  runs  but  little  above 
5  per  cent  protein.  Timothy  rowen,  which  is  the 
same  as  cows  get  in  late  pasture,  may  be  over  14 
per  cent,  or  as  high  as  first-cutting  Alfalfa. 

* 

THE  hog  tax  was  not  increased  for  January,  but 
an  additional  50  cents  was  put  on  beginning 
February  1.  The  Agricultural  Department  state¬ 
ment  follows : 

The  processing  tax  on  the  slaughtering  of  live  hogs 
levied  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  will  be 
increased  from  the  present  rate  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  cwt. 
live  weight,  at  midnight,  January  31,  1934,  as  scheduled 
in  the  revised  liog  Regulations,  Series  1,  Revision  1, 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  December 
31,  1933. 

These  revised  regulations  call  for  another  increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  tax  to  $2.25  per  cwt.,  live  weight,  on 
March  1,  1934. 

The  processing  tax  is  to  finance  the  $350,000,000 
corn-liog  production  adjustment  program,  now  under 
way.  The  money  collected  will  be  paid  to  farmers  who 
co-operate  in  making  the  required  adjustments  in 
production. 

Judging  from  the  letters  received  from  eastern 
farmers,  many  do  not  understand  this  matter,  and 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  to  pay  this 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  dressed  hogs.  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  farmer  who  sells  to  anyone,  other 
than  a  member  of  his  family,  any  part  of  a  hog  he 
has  slaughtered.  It  is  complained  that  in  some 
cases  hog  buyers  make  the  farmers  pay  the  tax  even 
on  the  live  hogs  they  sell  the  dealers,  by  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  market  price,  which  they  make.  This  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  law,  but  evidently  one  effect  of  it. 


Brevities 

All  about  apple  rust,  on  page  125. 

The  friends  of  sparrows  are  coming  to  their  defense. 
We  always  liked  those  cheerful  little  birds. 

Weather  in  the  metropolitan  area  this  Winter 
ought  to  discourage  hibernating  specimens  of  the  pray¬ 
ing  mantis. 

One  of  our  readers  has  been  troubled  by  wasps  build¬ 
ing  in  his  bird-houses.  He  asks  for  advice  as  to  pre¬ 
venting  this  invasion. 

“While  the  earth  remainetli,  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease.” 

Yes,  Winter  is  bearing  on  pretty  well,  but  the  days 
are  getting  longer — sunrise  gains  14  minutes  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  37  in  February,  according  to  the  almanac. 

One  reader  making  an  inquiry  remarks  in  a  post¬ 
script  that  he  was  born  April  13,  1844.  That  puts 
him  several  years  ahead  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  Milk  Hearing  at  New  York 

THE  reaction  of  many  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  the  proposed  Federal  code  has 
been  a  feeling  of  distrust.  The  reaction  of  the  great 
bulk  of  producers  has  been  a  disposition  of  caution. 
These  reactions  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  proposal,  of  which  the  present  code  is  a 
revision,  originated  in  a  group  representing  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  and  other  big  distributors  including 
the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
producers  generally  have  discerned  in  the  code  a 
purpose  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer. 
They  also  discerned  in  it  a  purpose  to  continue  for 
at  least  another  period  the  policies  and  procedures 
which  brought  the  industry  to  a  state  of  collapse 
before  the  Control  Board  fixed  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  which,  as  yet  have  not  permitted  prices 
to  advance  sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  While  the  proposed  code  still  contains  many 
provisions  which  these  farmers  could  not  and  would 
not  approve,  the  distrust  and  caution  was  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  government’s  consent  to  consider  the 
proposition,  but  because  of  the  source  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  the  provisions  of  the  code  as  submitted  to 
the  government  authorities. 

This  feeling  of  the  producers  and  their  opposition 
to  the  proposal  was  justified  by  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors’  testimony  at  the  Federal  hearing  in  New 
York  last  week.  The  reaction  of  the  producers  was 
also  clarified  by  testimony  of  several  farmers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  representatives  of  consumers  in  the 
metropolitan  market. 

Dr.  Shirley  Wynne  ,  former  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  now  president 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Milk  Institute,  a 
corporation  representing  150  distributors,  including  a 
distributing  subsidiary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
presented  the  first  and  strongest  justification  for  the 
suspicion  of  producers.  His  testimony  was  that  his 
members  demanded  a  reduction  to  producers  in  the 
price  of  Grade  B  milk  from  $2,305  per  hundred 
pound  to  $1.95  in  the  201-210-mile  zone,  without  any 
reduction  to  consumers,  and  a  reduction  in  the  Class 
2A  from  $1.55  to  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Dr. 
Wynne  contended  that  Prof.  Spencer’s  report  showed 
that  milk  dealers  generally  in  the  State  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  metropolitan  market  were  operating  at  a 
loss,  and  unless  they  were  permitted  to  increase  the 
spread,  many  of  them  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
business.  In  explanation  of  the  reduction  on  milk 
for  making  cream,  he  estimated  that  there  had  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  cream,  and  that, 
cream  being  a  luxury,  consumers  refuse  to  buy  it  at' 
a  high  price,  but  that  the  consumption  of  it  would 
be  restored  if  the  price  were  reduced.  He  would 
not  concede  that  cream  is  bought  largely  by  people 
of  means  and  that  they  were  less  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  drop  in  price  than  the  average  fami¬ 
lies  of  smaller  means.  He  contended,  however,  that 
the  consumption  of  Class  B  milk  was  not  affected 
by  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  to  consumer. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  permitted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience  to  question  witnesses.  Dr. 
Wynne  did  not  know  the  average  net  return  that 
farmers  had  received  for  milk  during  the  last  two 
years,  nor  the  actual  returns  that  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  now.  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  deal¬ 
ers  were  making  a  profit  on  the  surplus.  He  did  not 
even  know  what  the  blended  price  of  any  of  the 
dealers  has  been  of  recent  months,  nor  did  lie  know 
that  the  returns  for  the  Class  1  and  Class  2A  milk 
at  Control  Board  prices  would  return  the  producer 
more  money  for  his  whole  shipment  than  the  re¬ 
turns  that  he  now  gets  for  his  whole  shipment,  in¬ 
cluding  all  surplus.  In  other  words  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  a  total  loss  and  often  more.  Dr.  Wynne  did 
not  know  that  during  certain  months  of  the  year 
1933  Grade  B  milk  at  14c  a  quart  returned  the 
farmers  a  net  average  of  2c  or  15c  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  while  the  distributors  were  receiving  85c  of 
the  dollar.  Dr.  Wynne  did  not  know  that  the  price 
of  producing  milk  ou  the  farm  had  been  determined 
to  be  from  $2.12  to  $2.40  per  hundred  pounds,  but 
he  thought  dairy  farmers  could  make  milk  without 
a  loss  at  the  present  price.  He  did  not  know  how 
they  would  come  out  at  his  price  of  $1.95.  The  one 
thing  that  he  was  sure  of  was  that  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Spencer’s  report,  it  was  necessary  for  dis¬ 
tributors  to  buy  milk  at  $1.95  per  hundred  pounds 
if  they  wish  to  continue  to  distribute  milk  and  to 
make  a  profit.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Spencer’s  report.  Dr.  Wynne  admitted  that  his 
salary  as  head  of  the  distributors’  organization  is 
$18,000  a  year,  but  he  came  into  the  position  only 
very  recently,  which  was  considered  a  fair  reason 
for  his  inability  to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
asked  him.  The  thing  that  did  not  seem  logical  was 
that  he  should  be  so  sure  with  his  meager  informa¬ 


tion  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  35.5c  in  the 
price  to  the  producer. 

Former  Judge  Louis  Martin,  representing  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company,  objected  to  several  features  of 
the  proposed  code,  particularly  to  those  provisions 
which  allowed  special  concessions  to  the  Dairymen's 
League  in  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  Joint 
Board  and  more  particularly  to  the  provision  of  the 
code  for  a  price  equalization  fund.  The  Sheffield 
Association  is  now  paying  its  producers  substan¬ 
tially  40c  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  patrons  receive.  Judge  Martin  con¬ 
tended  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  illegal  to  compel 
Sheffield  producers  to  turn  this  40c  over  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  that  he  might  hand  it  over  to  the 
League  management,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  help 
pay  the  extravagant  expenses  of  the  League.  He 
requested  that  these  inequitable  provision  be 
eliminated  before  the  Sheffield  producers  could  fav¬ 
orably  consider  the  code. 

Representatives  of  other  producers  including  Con¬ 
gressman  Sisson  of  Utica  who  spoke  for  the  New 
York  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  testified  along 
the  same  lines,  insisting  that  the  only  result  of  a 
discrimination  of  the  kind  inserted  in  the  proposed 
code  could  result  in  further  losses  to  League  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  only  effect  would  be  to  encourage  a 
general  extravagance  and  waste  in  distribution  and 
force  all  producers  down  below  the  level  of  prices 
the  League  has  been  paying  its  producers  since  the 
organization  of  the  pool. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate  testified  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  organized  a  control  board  and  that  it  will 
be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  New  York  in  the 
control  of  a  uniform  price  to  producers.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  some  discrepancies  in  the  sale  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  milk  in  New  York  throughout  the  last  year, 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  one  Pennsylvania  co¬ 
operative  had  a  contract  with  a  New  York  dis¬ 
tributor  which  did  not  expire  until  December.  He 
testified  that  some  other  discrepancies  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  had  cut  the 
prices  in  Pennsylvania  below  the  New  York  Board 
prices  to  distributors  who  sold  the  milk  in  the  New 
York  market. 

The  hearing  continued  for  three  days.  The  tes¬ 
timony  was  generally  interesting,  but  for  the  most 
part  confirming  the  general  testimony  recited  above. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the  commission  gave 
the  impression  that  their  purpose  was  to  get  all  the 
facts  without  prejudice  or  preference.  The  hearing 
was  conducted  with  patience  and  fairness  and  dig¬ 
nity.  The  general  sentiment  of  producers  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  Federal  government  could  set  up  a 
simple  agency  to  regulate  the  price  of  milk  crossing 
State  lines  in  interstate  commerce  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  an  affiliation  of  the  control  boards  of  the 
five  States  which  contribute  milk  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market,  the  arrangement  would  be  helpful  and 
satisfactory.  This  arrangement  would  save  the 
large  expense  of  an  administration  of  the  whole 
milk  business  by  a  Federal  board.  It  would  leave 
the  control  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  and 
local  producers  where  for  efficient  and  economic 
purposes  it  should  rest.  It  could  also  save  the  large 
expense  of  the  cost  of  pooling  milk  by  the  States  and 
then  a  duplicate  cost  of  another  pool  as  proposed  of 
the  whole  volume  of  milk  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  commission  moved  to  Syracuse.  The 
hearing  was  continued  there  Friday  morning  to  give 
up-State  producers  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify. 


Fred  Nance 

RED  NANCE,  publisher  of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  February 
7.  Mr.  Nance  entered  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Farmer 
as  a  young  man  as  an  employe  of  the  late  M.  J. 
Lawrence,  a  former  well-known  farm  paper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Some  20-odd  years  ago  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  paper,  and  when  Senator  Capper, 
about  12  years  ago,  bought  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Mr. 
Nance  was  retained  as  publisher.  He  was  a  genial, 
likable  member  of  the  farm  publishing  fraternity. 
The  members  of  the  profession  have  learned  of  his 
passing  with  personal  regrets  and  with  a  sense  of 
sympathetic  sorrow  with  his  associates  and  family. 


Notes  from  Northern  Ohio 

The  CWA  workers  in  this  township  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  have  been  employed  at  cleaning  township  ditches 
and  road  work.  Fortunately  the  open  Winter  has 
favored  the  work  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a  day 
has  been  lost  on  account  of  bad  weather.  There  is  some 
criticism  of  the  work,  many  considering  it  manufac¬ 
tured  work,  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  but  emergency  work 
in  the  Winter  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  rub  will 
come  when  the  bill  is  presented  to  us  in  various  taxes. 


The  workers  have  been  paid  50  cents  an  hour,  twice  the 
amount  they  would  have  received  if  employed  in  other 
work  in  this  locality.  On  the  other  hand  the  need  was 
great  and  the  benefits  can  readily  be  seen. 

On  January  26  we  drove  to  Wooster,  O.,  and  on  the 
way  drove  through  Chardon,  a  town  that  has  become 
famous  through  its  annual  maple  sugar  festival.  Of 
late  years  the  Chardon  sugar-makers  tap  their  trees  al¬ 
most  before  they  are  through  looking  at  their  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  and  we  saw  steam  rising  from  the  sugar 
houses  and  buckets  hanging  on  the  trees.  Perhaps 
with  increasing  sun  spot  activity  the  old-fashioned 
Winters  will  come  again  and  force  sugar-making  into 
the  accustomed  months  of  late  February  and  March. 
On  one  of  the  beams  in  our  old  sugar  house  my  father 
wrote  in  chalk:  “Boiling  sap.  April  25,  1888.”  and  I 
think  this  must  be  an  all-time  record  of  the  other 
extreme. 


only  a  few  patches  of  snow  on  the  north  hill  slopes,  and 
all  the  way  we  saw  farmers  plowing  sod  land.  We 
drove  through  the  pretty  towns  of  Mantua.  Ravenna 
and  Kent,  and  skirted  the  northern  side  of  Akron,  and 
could  see  the  immense  hangar  where  the  Akron  and 
Macon  airships  were  built.  Then  came  the  match  town 
of  Barberton  and  soon  we  were  in  the  rich  farmin'*' 
country  of  Wayne  County.  In  every  direction  we 
could  see  large  dairy  barns  with  silos  attached  and  fine 
rnrm_  homes.  One  large  farm  is  devoted  to  potato¬ 
growing  and  the  potato  fields  were  covered  bv  a  thick 
seeding  of  rye.  This  is  given  a  dressing  of  nitrate  in 
the  bpring,  plowed  under  when  a  foot  to  18  inches 
high  and  potatoes  planted  again.  Arrived  in  Wooster 
we  drove  through  the  college  grounds,  but  did  not  have 
time  to  go  out  to  the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  located  about  a  mile  away.  We  did,  however 
visit  the  home  of  State  Forester  Secrest  in  order  to 
see  his  evergreen  planting  which  is  excellent.  There 
were  fine  specimen  plants  of  Japanese  yews,  junipers 
oi  many  varieties,  pines  and  Retinisporas.  At  another 
place  we  saw  a  plant  of  Canada  yew  that  beat  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  I  have  seen  in  Ohio.  It  was  10  to  12 
teet  across,  a  perfect  specimen  plant.  It  grew  in  a 
corner  by  the  house,  and  was  partially  shaded  bv  an 
apple  tree.  Although  this  yew  is  inidgenous  to  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  it  is  not  used  to  any  extent,  being  considered 
too  hard  to  grow  by  the  nurserymen,  who  prefer  the 
Japanese  yews.  It  grows  wild  in  pretty  dense  shade 
in  deep  ravines  or  in  swamps.  It  was  common  in  the 
great  Bymatuning  swamp,  which  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  At  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,000  this  swamp,  which 
Lies  m  \\estern  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio  has 
been  cleared  of  trees  and  brush,  a  dam  built  across 
the  lower  end  at  Jamestown,  Pa.,  and  is  now  slowlv 
with  water  to  make  the  largest  artificial  lake  east 
the  Mississippi.  M  hen  filled  it  will  cover  16,000  acres. 
1  robabl.v  it  will  become  quite  a  Summer  place  for 
I  ittsburgh  and  Youngstown  people.  The  farming  com¬ 
munity  in  the  vicinity  will  see  great  changes  in  the 
next  few  years  if  the  new  lake  becomes  a  popular  re¬ 
sort.  F  T  T 

Lake  County,  Ohio. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  dog  census  is  being  taken  throughout  the  county. 
-Lhe  Hudson  4  alley  Beekeepers’  Association  met  at 
the  same  time  as  the  fruit-growers’  show  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Armory  on  January  25.  The  bee  specialist  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  The  Men’s  Club  of  the  Emanuel  Lutheran 

Church  of  Hudson  were  addressed  by  J.  Yandik  on 
Bees.  The  men  held  a  banquet  after  the  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Eastern  Holstein  Association 
held  a  aieetin£  in  the  Worth  House,  Hudson,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2o.  Several  members  had  returned  from  the 
State  Holstein  Association  annual  meeting  held  in 
Cortland.  All  cattle  breeders  were  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  preceded  by  a  dinner.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  a  group  of  25  local  dairvmen  perfected 
a  temporary  organization  called  the  Natural  Milk  As¬ 
sociation  of  Columbia  County.  Officers  were  elected, 
and  the  secretary  was  requested  to  represent  the  county 
at  the  State  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  farm  and  home  week,  next  Thursday,  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  At  a  Grange  meeting 
in  Old  Chatham  the  lecturer  presented  a  farm  inven¬ 
tory  program. 

The  County  Health  Commissioner  has  urged  that 
quarantine  be  followed  in  scarlet  fever,  which  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  Violation  in  one  case 
resulted  in  the  offenders  being  brought  into  court  to 
enforce  the  public  health  law. 

The  garden  clubs  of  the  county.  Germantown,  Hills¬ 
dale  and  Kinderliook,  received  invitation  to  meet  in  the 
State  Museum  at  the  Educational  Building  in  Albany 
to  hear  two  lectures;  one  by  the  State  Zoologist.  Dr 
Storer,  on  “Winter  Birds.”  and  one  by  the  State 
Botanist,  Dr.  House,  on  “Native  Foods  for  Winter 
Birds.” 

The  Garden  Club  of  Germantown  was  invited  to  the 
meeting  held  by  the  Rhinebeck  Garden  Club  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Rhinebeck.  The 
talk  by  J.  Simmons  on  “The  Historical  Trees  of  New 
York  Stare”  was  most  interesting.  A  small  fee  was 
asked  and  tea  was  sein  ed.  A  course  in  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  is  being  held  each  Monday  from  3  to  5  P.  M.  in 
the  Roeliff  J ansen  central  school  in  Hillsdale.  e.  a.  ir. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.j 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  put  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry,  oleo,  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  The  bill  also  asks  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  hogs  and  other  farm  products  sold 
by  the  producer.  If  passed  this  bill  will  do  us  more 
good  than  any  bill  yet  introduced  in  Congress.  I  appeal 
to  you  to  print  the  facts  and  appeal  to  all  Granges  and 
farm  organizations  to  work  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  sending  letter  and  signed  petitions  to  members  of 
Congress.  We  must  hurry  for  the  time  is  short. 

New  York.  mbs.  c.  h.  pomeboy. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we  send  our 
thanks  to  you  for  your  honest  opinion  and  courageous 
criticism  of  the  present  investigations  and  milk  codes. 
Yours  is  the  only  farm  paper  that  takes  any  real  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  farmer's  problems  and  his  trials. 
Many  papers  give  us  the  impression  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  want.  Their  only  goal  is  to  make  us 
feel  contented  and  that  we  should  accept  anything  they 
give  us.  We  feel  encouraged  by  your  understanding 
support.  SACCAKO  BBOS, 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Protein  Requirements  of 
Dairy  Cows 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Extensive  tests  recently  completed  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  by  Monroe, 
Hayden  and  Perkins  relative  to  protein 
requirements  of  dairy  cows  has  confirmed 
the  work  of  other  investigators  at  several 
stations,  and  lias  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  feeding  standard,  as  yet 
unnamed,  relative  to  the  amount  of  feed 
protein  required  by  cows  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  new  standard  recognizes 
that  an  amount  of  digestible  feed  protein 
equal  to  1.25  times  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  which  is  being  produced  in  the  milk 
in  addition  to  the  customary  maintenance 
allowance  is  adequate  to  keep  the  cow  in 
good  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  and  that  it  will  meet  reproduction 
and  reasonably  liberal  milk  production 
levels.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Haeck- 
er  Standard  requiring  1.75  times  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  milk  produced,  which  is 
still  used  considerably.  Most  of  the  old¬ 
er  standards  have  even  higher  protein  he- 
quirements.  Uncertainty  regarding  the 
completeness  with  which  feed  protein 
could  be  converted  into  milk  protein, 
and  fear  of  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
cow  from  the  long  continued  use  of  low- 
protein  rations  were  chiefly  accountable 
for  the  high  protein  recommendations 
used  in  the  past. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Prof.  A. 
E.  Perkins,  Wooster,  Ohio,  he  told  me 
that  while  several  other  investigators  at 
different  stations  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  protein  in  excess 
of  the  amount  recommended  by  the  new 
standard,  the  Ohio  results  indicate  there 
is  some  advantage  in  the  use  of  protein, 
up  to  about  the  level  of  the  Haecker 
Standard.  But  it  then  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  milk  and  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  must  be  paid  for  the  higher 
protein  feeds,  whether  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  will  sufficiently  compensate  for 
the  extra  feed  cost.  At  the  Ohio  station 
heavy-producing  cows  with  a  4  per  cent 
fat  average,  or  over,  respond  much  more 
profitably  to  the  higher  protein  levels 
than  those  with  lower  production. 

The  following  grain  mixtures  were  fed 
with  mixed  hay  and  corn  silage  for  the 
past  two  Winters  at  the  Ohio  Hamilton 
County  Experimental  Farm  :  Mixture  No. 
1. — Ground  ear  corn  400,  ground  oats 
400,  wheat  bran  1(M),  cottonseed  meal  50 
and  linseed  oilmeal  50  lbs.  This  contains 
10  per  cent  of  liigh-protein  products,  13.8 
per  cent  total  protein,  and  10.9  per  cent 
digestible  protein.  Mixture  No.  2  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  same  feeds  except  100  lbs. 
less  was  used  for  both  corn  and  oats 
and  100  lbs.  more  of  both  cottonseed  and 
linseed  meal  was  added.  This  gives  30 
per  cent  of  high-protein  feeds,  19  per 
cent  total  protein  and  16  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein.  Using  these  feeds  it 
was  found  that  Jersey  cows  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  20  lbs.  or  less  of  4  per  cent 
milk  did  not  give  sufficient  increase  in 
milk  to  pay  to  feed  the  grain  mixture  of 
the  higher  protein  content.  If,  however, 
the  price  of  milk  was  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  extra  cost  4  per  cent  cows 
giving  30  lbs.  and  over  daily  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  use  of  the  higher  protein  feed. 
These  price  differentials  have  been  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  computed  and  may 


be  obtained  by  writing  to  Prof.  A.  E. 
Perkins,  Dairy  Dept.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Sudan  Grass  for  Dairy  CaTtle 

The  question  of  pasture  shortage  dur¬ 
ing  late  August  and  through  September 
is  one  that  confronts  many  folks  today. 
Monroe  and  Hayden  found  last  Summer 
from  experiments  with  dairy  cows  at 
Wooster  that  milk  production  was  higher 
when  Sudan  grass  was  used  than  in 
previous  periods  when  Blue  grass  was 
used.  While  this  comparison  might  not 
be  entirely  fair  to  Blue  grass,  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  it  does  show  the 
value  of  Sudan  grass  for  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  period,  particularly  if  the  season  has 
been  dry.  Sudan  grass  adequately  sup¬ 
ported  heavy  milk  production,  when  sup¬ 
plemented  with  normal  amounts  of  suit¬ 
able  grains,  fed  1  lb.  to  each  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  The  high  protein 
content  of  Sudan  grass  permits  the  use 
of  low-protein  grain  mixtures.  Samples 
analyzed  at  Wooster  averaged  over  20 
per  cent  protein.  This  was  for  the  im¬ 
mature  grass  as  cropped,  and  not  for  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  maturity. 

Sudan  grass  should  not  be  pastured 
after  it  has  been  frosted  as  there  is 


danger  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  Late 
planting  is  recommended  as  the  soil 
must  have  warmed  up  or  the  seed  will 
not  sprout.  Seed  with  a  grain  drill  set 
for  two  pecks  of  wheat.  Early  plowing 
and  seed  bed  preparation  similar  for 
corn  are  recommended.  About  20  lbs. 
per  acre  is  the  best  amount  to  seed,  as 
smaller  amounts  become  too  stemmy.  It 
will  be  about  a  foot  high  and  ready  to 
pasture  in  from  five  to  six  weeks  after 
seeding.  In  New  York  if  seeded  about 
the  middle  of  June  it  would  be  available 
for  August  and  September  pasture,  but 
don't  forget  to  take  the  cows  off  Sudan 
pasture  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  arrive, 
do  not  put  them  back  on  it  later  even  if 
the  weather  warms  up.  It  might  or  might 
not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  valuable  cow. 

All-Purpose  Protein  Supplement 

Due  to  the  great  diversity  of  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  protein  supple¬ 
ments  most  of  the  commercial  feed  mills 
are  at  present  making  many  different 
brands  of  protein  supplemental  feeds,  this 
is  an  added  expense,  both  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  as  well  as  in  car  loadings.  The 
recent  work  of  Director  Paul  Gerlaugh, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  therefore  has  particular 


significance  relative  to  its  commercial  ap¬ 
plication.  Paul  has  been  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  protein  mixture  at  their  station 
for  all  classes  of  livestock,  and  also  poul¬ 
try,  during  the  past  year  with  excellent 
results :  Dry  rendered  tankage  30,  Soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal  30,  cottonseed  meal  20,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  15,  steamed  bonemeal  2,  ground 
limestone  2,  salt  1  lb.,  or  parts  by  weight. 

Of  (lie  steers  now  on  test  one  group 
receiving  the  all-purpose  supplement  has 
made  the  highest  average  daily  gain,  and 
I  thought  showed  the  best  finish,  they 
weighed  a  little  over  S00  lbs.  and  were 
consuming  an  average  daily  feed  of  about 
14  lbs.  shelled  corn ;  all-purpose  protein 
supplement  1.6  lbs.,  corn  silage  10,  hay 
1.5  and  molasses  */>  lb.  The  new  and 
interesting  thing  relative  to  this  test  is 
the  fact  that  the  all-purpose  supplement 
groups  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  1.6  lbs.  per 
head  daily  regardless  of  weight  of  the 
steers.  The  results  so  far  obtained  are 
favorable  to  this  method. 

At  the  Madison  County  Experiment 
Station  a  test  has  just  been  completed 
in  which  one  group  of  steers  received  all 
the  corn  silage  they  would  consume,  plus 
clover  hay  and  2  lbs.  per  head  daily  of 
protein  supplement.  It  required  seven 
acres  to  produce  the  silage  to  finish  the 
steers.  Another  group  of  comparable 
steers  received  only  one-half  as  much  sil¬ 
age  plus  a  full  feed  of  oats  and  legume 


hay.  It  required  15  acres  to  produce  the 
oats  and  3 14  acres  for  the  silage,  there¬ 
fore  in  feeding  the  steers  3*4  acres  of 
corn  replaced  or  had  as  much  value  when 
used  for  feed  as  15  acres  of  oats. 

Sheep  Stomach  Worm  Control 

If  it  were  not  for  stomach  worms  and 
sheep-killing  dogs  the  sheep  business 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  Last  Spring 
in  visiting  flocks  1  encountered  instances 
of  lamb  losses  from  stomach  worms  where 
the  flock  had  been  out  of  the  barn  only 
for  brief  intervals.  In  talking  over 
modes  of  infestation  with  1).  S.  Bell,  in 
charge  of  sheep  at  the  Ohio  station,  he 
said  they  had  found  that  the  heaviest  in¬ 
festations  are  usually  among  lambs,  and 
here  is  the  important  point,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  flock  to  he  on  pasture 
for  the  lambs  to  become  infested.  The 
larvae  may  be  swallowed  when  drinking 
from  small  pockets  in  contaminated  lots, 
or  the  lambs  may  pick  up  a  few  larvae 
from  contaminated  bedding,  and  nursing 
lambs  may  get  some  from  the  udder  or 
wool  locks  of  their  dams. 

Prevention  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  control  program.  Uninfested  sheep 
should  not  be  grazed  with  those  that 


show  obvious  symptoms  of  sickness,  nor 
on  pasture  that  has  recently  been  used 
for  such  individuals.  Lambs  should  not 
be  retained  after  weaning  on  permanent 
pasture  that  has  carried  the  ewe  flock. 
Bell  found  forage  such  as  rape,  Soy 
beans,  etc.,  seeded  especially  for  the 
lambs  was  a  profitable  and  desirable 
practice. 

The  feeding  of  tobacco  either  in  the 
feed  or  mixed  with  salt  proved  ineffective 
against  stomach  worms  at  Ohio,  this 
confirms  similar  tests  at  other  stations. 
Nicotine  sulphate  was  also  of  no  benefit 
in  the  control  work. 

Copper  sulphate  was  found  to  be  high¬ 
ly  effective  in  treating  sheep  for  stomach 
worms.  The  Ohio  station  recommends 
two  ounces  of  the  powdered  crystals  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  gallon  of  rain  or  distilled 
water.  A  wooden  or  earthenware  con¬ 
tainer  should  be  used,  never  use  one  of 
metal.  A  drenching  bottle  or  dose 
syringe  may  be  used  for  administration, 
keep  the  sheep  on  all  fours.  Give  no 
feed  or  water  for  12  hours  before  and 
six  hours  after  treatment.  The  following 
doses  are  recommended :  Lamb  3  months 
old,  %  fluid  ounce ;  lambs  6  months  old, 
IV3  fluid  ounce;  yearling,  2  fluid  ounces; 
aged  sheep,  3  fluid  ounces.  Regular 
monthly  treatment  is  also  recommended. 
In  visiting  several  of  the  larger  sheep 
establishments  now  using  this  method  I 
found  it  had  given  excellent  results.  Some 
of  the  breeders  also  follow  the  practice 
of  giving  their  sheep  a  Nema  worm  cap¬ 
sule  treatment  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  in 
addition  to  the  regular  treatment  with 
copper  sulphate  thus  making  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

Progressive  studies  relative  to  feeding 
Timothy  hay  to  sheep  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  at  Ohio  and  bringing  out  many 
valuable  considerations.  Last  Winter 
ewes  in  lamb  fed  Timothy  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  to  shed  their  fleece. 
Time  of  cutting  appears  to  be  definitely 
established  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors.  Their  recommendation  is  to  cut 
when  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
heads  are  in  blossom.  Supplementing 
ordinary  cut  Timothy  with  %  lb.  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  cake  daily  per  ewe  made  a 
marked  improvement  in  ewes  so  fed.  Last 
Winter  ewes  fed  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
equal  parts  with  silage  gave  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Timothy  and  corn  silage  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  Timothy  alone  for  ewes  in  lamb. 

Rules  for  Pork  Producers 

Considered  from  the  feeding  standpoint 
W.  L.  Robison  in  charge  of  swine  inves¬ 
tigational  work  at  Wooster  said  he  has 
found  the  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  young  fattening  pigs  to  cover 
nine  points,  which  are:  (1)  Abundance 
of  carbonaceous  feed,  such  as  corn  or 
barley;  (2)  liberal  supply  of  protein  of 
good  quality,  such  as  tankage,  skim-milk, 
or  fisli-meal;  (3)  sufficient  suitable  min¬ 
eral  matter,  such  as  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  salt;  (4)  an  am¬ 
ple  quantity  of  vitamins,  such  as  A  and 
D,  contained  in  Alfalfa  hay  and  meal ; 
(5)  low  fiber  content,  5  per  cent  Alfalfa 
meal  is  sufficient;  (6)  economy,  study 
feeds  to  be  used  in  terms  of  availability 
or,  if  purchased,  in  terms  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients;  (7)  palatibility ;  (8) 

non-toxic,  do  not  feed  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  for  any  length  of  time ; 
(9)  low  in  satisfactory  oils  and  fats,  or 
the  pigs  when  finished  will  produce  a 
soft  pork  carcass.  I  might  further  add 
pigs  will  not  make  satisfactory  gains  un¬ 
less  they  are  free  from  worms  and  lice, 
and  in  Summer  should  have  access  to 
pasture  or  forage. 


This  group  of  cows  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  received  the  liigh-protein  ration 
discussed  in  this  article.  If  they  gave  20  lbs.  or  under  of  4  per  cent  milk  the  extra 
cost  of  higher  protein  levels  teas  not  profitable  and  did  not  increase  production 

materially . 


Some  of  Paul  Gerlaugld s  . experimental  Hereford  steers.  This  group  at  the  end  of 
ten  months  had  averaged  2.2  lbs.  daily  gain  on  molasses,  mixed  hay,  corn  silage, 

protein  supplement  and  corn. 


The  small  pig,  on  left,  is  from  a  group  fed  untreated  cottonseed  meal  as  part  of 
the  ration,  the  one  on  the  right  is  representative  of  the  group  fed  cottonseed  meal 
heated  in  an  autoclave.  Fed  about  jive  months.  Both  weighed  the  smie  at  first. 
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I  BOUGHT  BETTER 
BARN  EQUIPMENT  AND 
IT  COST  LESS 


MONEY 


“I’m  a  practical  farmer. 
That’s  why  I  bought  Lou- 
I — ]  ,  den  equipment.  It  will  last 

L_j  otaiis  ana  longer — making  my  yearly 

_  m  .anCnioI1,s  cost  on  equipment  less— 

LJ  Water  Bowls  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 

□  Litter  Carriers  low  quotations  submitted.’’ 

□  Ventilation  If  you  have  regarded 

□  Hay  Tools  Louden  Barn  equipment  as 

□  Brooder  Houses  test  or»  the  market,  but 

D  Laying  Houses  thought  you  couldn  t  afford 

PI  Ponltrv  Rmdn’t  it. .why  not  write  now  for 

n  RavrTpii™1  P  Prlces-  Write  us  about  poul- 

D  B equipment.  New  line. 

oooKiet  Many  improvements,  m 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2643  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  ALBANY,  TOLEDO,  ST.  PAUL 


Eg 


BARN 


POULTRY  '  EQUIPMENT 


A  set  of  new  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness  will 
save  you  money  in  1934.  Your  horses  will  work 
better.  Costly  delays  caused  by  break-downs  of 
old  harness  will  be  avoided. 

Leather  Re-Enforcers — an  exclusive 
GLECKNER  feature — give  double  wear 
to  straps  without  extra  cost.  Write  now 
for  latest  price  list  describing  all 
models.  Give  name  of  your  harness  or 
implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

S5  Years  in  the  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America 


MINERAL 

.COMPOUND 


IN  USE  OVER 

_ _ _  YEARS 

edOKLET  "  " 

FREE  _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


If  your  market  demands  4%  milk  it  will 
pay  you  to  attend 

The  PUBLIC  SALE  of 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

and  a  Few  Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 
at  GOSHEN  STOCK  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  FEB.  27 

at  1:00  P.  M. 

30  or  more  fresh  or  near  springer  cows  in 
this  event  have  been  selected  from  the 
herds  of  widely  scattered  and  reliable  N. 
Y.  State  breeders  especially  to  present  an 
attractive  offering  for  busy  men. 

Strathglass,  Stony  Ford  and  Strathaven 
Farms  and  James  Cochrane  are  consigning 
weir-bred  cattle. 

For  catalogue  or  particulars,  address — 

WALLACE  BROS.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


RFf!  AYR<IHIRFS  Young  bull  ready  for  ser- 
FYLiVJ.  AliVOnilvLd  vice,  10  yearling  heifers,  10 
cows.  Will  exchange  sire  for  one  of  equal  value.  Fed¬ 
eral  Accredited.  M.  J.  ROONEY  -  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


FERRETS  SPECIAL  HUNTERS 

82.00  Each— Pairs  83.60.  Also  Black  Raccoon.  Ship 
C.O.l).  E.  I„  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON.OHIQ 

FERRETS 

H.  ALMENDINGER, 


For  rats  or  rabbits.  C.  O.  I 
Instructions  with  order. 

ROCKY  RIDGE,  OHI 


c 


DOGS 


DEAUTIFUL  Am.  Bull  Terrier  Pups — Litter  registered. 

Males,  spayed  females,  $15.  Express  prepaid  any  part 
or  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed .  Handsome 
-Matured  Male  Collie.  $20.  Howard  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 

WORLD'S  BEST  KENNELS — Coon,  Opposum,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  .  Guaranteed  Depression  prices. 
catalogue  free.  1UMSEY  CUE Ek  KENNELS  -  Ramsey,  111. 

ROCKER  Spaniel  Pups  in  black  or  brown,  and  best 
^  of  breeding.  Males.  $10:  females,  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  RIDGE  KENXELS  -  E.  Iligbgate,  Yt- 


Exceptional  White  COLLIES 


Roseland  Kennels. 
Bu  rkeville,  Va. 


Pcd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

UUH.  Collies  ami  Beagles.  Red.  Puppies  at  bargain  prices 
Circular,  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y 


Speaking  of  cottonseed  meal  feeding  as 
representing  a  toxic  hog  feed  “Robbie”  is 
working  on  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  angle  of  this  which  from  results 
so  far  obtained  will  apparently  do  much 
to  lessen  or  entirely  prevent  its  toxic 
properties  affecting  pigs.  He  has  been 
taking  ordinary  cottonseed  meal  dampen¬ 
ing  it  slightly  and  then  placing  it  in  an 
autoclave,  subjecting  it  to  this  intense 
moist  heat  for  one  hour.  Fed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  18  per  cent  with  yellow  corn,  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  minerals,  so  that  both 
calcium  and  vitamin  A  were  in  abund¬ 
ance,  now  known  to  be  necessary  in  feed¬ 
ing  cottonseed  meal,  he  had  obtained 
good  gains  on  a  group  of  pigs,  about  a 
pound  a  day,  for  about  five  months. 
When  I  saw  these  pigs  they  were  just 
beginning  to  manifest  slight  pathologic 
symptoms,  slight  tremblings  and  leg 
weakness,  but  were  still  eating  well  and 
making  normal  gains.  Another  group 
similarly  fed  except  the  cottonseed  meal 
.was  not  autoclaved  had  gained  only 
slightly  over  a  quarter  pound  per  head 
daily  and  had  sustained  a  40  per  cent 
death  loss  for  a  similar  length  feeding 
period.  It  is  thought  the  autoclave  heat¬ 
ing  converts  the  toxic  or  poisonous 
properties  of  cottonseed  meal  to  an  in¬ 
soluble  or  “bound”  form.  This  has  also 
been  found  to  be  true  in  investigational 
work  at  other  stations. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
*  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 

of  3.o  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  January  as  follows: 

Cl?8®,1'  $223;  Class  2A.  $1.55;  Class  2B, 
oL'75i„£lass  7C-  'n-4r,:  Class  2D,  69i/je:  Class 
_E,  blV4c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  these  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  64i4c,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B,  7314c,  butterfat  differential  .018. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  Y’ork  City  add  53e 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24%e;  extra.  02  score 
brsts,  90  to  91  score,  23-%  to  24 >/,  e ;  un- 
saUed,  best,  26%c;  firsts,  2514c;  centralized, 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2414c;  hennery,  exchange  specials, 
~  standards.  2114c;  browns,  special,  23V>c 
lacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  25c;  standards, 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  1814c;  broilers,  24e;  roosters.  11c; 
ducks,  lac;  geese,  15c;  squabs,  pair,  30e  to  SI; 
rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

.  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  32c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
-oe;  fowls,  16c;  ducks,  15%e;  turkeys,  17  to 
Zoe. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  30  to  45c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

nansk  ria-v,b,8kt..  93c  to  $2.75.  Beets.  State, 
100-lb.  $l.lo  to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts, 

LV  I  ,4  13e-  Cabbage,  Calif.,  white, 

crt.,  $1.50  to  $1.7a;  Danish,  ton.  $40  to  $48: 
Fla.,  white,  bskt..  75e  to  $1.38.  Carrots.  State, 
bajr,  50c  to  $1.30.  Potatoes,  L.  I.,  100  lbs., 
f4-20  $2.35;  180  lbs..  $4  to  $4.25;  Me.,  100 

lbs.,  $1  15  to  $2.20:  ISO  lbs.,  $3.60  to  $3.75; 

State,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  Bermuda,  bbl,. 
$.>.50  to  $7;  Canada,  bag,  $2.10  to  $2.25.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.60;  !4-bu. 
bskt.,  60  to  85c;  Del.  &  Md.„  50c  to  $1.25;  Md., 
red.  bu.,  $1.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl..  $6  to  $l61 
Kale,  Va.  bbl.,  $1.88  (o  $2.13.  Peppers,  Fla.. 

S1.T5  to  $4.50.  Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  35 

4o  *-'•>  l)skt.,  65c.  Tomatoes,  crate,  75c 

to  $2.2o;  repacked,  crate.  72s-90s,  $1.75  to 

$2-2°'  Watercress.  Sn.,  100  bchs.,  $6  to  $7. 
Lettuce,  Calif.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1  to  $3.25;  Fla., 
bskt..  $1.50  to  $2.25.  .  Lima  beans.  Fla.,  box, 
bskt.,  $3  to  $3.50.  Onions.  En.,  yellow.  50  lbs.. 

t°  $1.40:  Mid-Wn.,  white,  50-lb.  bag.  $1.35 
to  $1.50.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  100  lbs,,  $S 

to  $10.  Parsley,  Tex.,  crate.  $1  to  $1.50; 

Calif.,  curly,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Parsley 

rootes,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Parsnips,  near- 
25  to  85c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to 
|2-25:  Nex.,  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Calif.,  bskt., 
$2.  id;  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  elosed  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  bskt.  and 
open  or  covered  crates  or  boxes.  50c  to  $2:  En., 
bbl.,  $1.7j>  to  $4.75.  Cranberries,  En.,  i/4-bbl. 
box,  ,>1.25  to  $2.50.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  7  to 
10c.  Pears.  En..  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Strawberries, 
Fla.,  pt.,  11  to  15c. 

„  LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.60  to  $5:  bulls.  $3  to  $3.60;  cows, 
f~.ta  ^•,-?'.„ea!v<‘s'  $r‘  tl>  $9;  sheep,  $4;  lambs, 
$10  to  $10.40;  hogs,  $4.90. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $16  to  $17;  calves,  $10  to 

$12. 

FEED 

Bran.  $24;  middlings,  $24  to  $30;  red-dog, 
$31;  hominy,  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $28.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.09%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.10:  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  66 14  c;  oats,  50c; 
rye,  76c;  barley,  80c. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16; 
clover  mixed.  $15  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $22 
RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32c;  eggs.  30  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  30c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle,  stockers  and  feeders,  most  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  choice  vealers,  $8.50  to  $9.  Hogs,  choice 
western  wholesale.  $5  to  $5.25;  retail'  to  small 
killers,  $5.50.  Sheep,  choice  lambs,  $9.50  to 


qour  cows 


For  several  weeks  —  before,  during 
and  after  calving  —  a  cow’s  system  is 
easy  prey  to  countless  ills  and  disorders. 
When  so  much  vitality  is  diverted  to 
the  growing,  unborn  calf,  Kow-Kare 
given  daily  with  the  feed  is  especially 
valuable  in  aiding  digestion,  assimila¬ 
tion  and  the  genital  organs  to  function 
normally.  A  single  can  will  treat  the 
average  cow  through  her  danger  period 
and  save  you  many  worries. 


"The  best  tonic  .  .  . 


NG 


Kow-Kare  is  a  medicinal  regulator 
scientifically  compounded  of  Iron,  the 
great  blood  tonic,  and  drugs,  roots, 
herbs  and  pharmaceutical  minerals  used 
regularly  in  veterinary  practice.  Through 
the  barn-feeding  period,  when  cows  ail,  get 
off  feed  or  let  down  on  yield,  let  Kow-Kare 
aid  in  restoring  the  health  and  vitality  that 
mean  extra  milk  from  no  extra  feed.  $1.25 
and  65c  sizes  at  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
general  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid  if  dealer 
is  not  supplied. 


at  calving  time” 

" Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  tell  yot* 
what  I  think  of  Kow-Kare — it 
is  the  best  tonic  for  cows  I  have 
ever  used  and  at  calving  time 
can’t  be  beaten  for  keeping 
dairy  cows  up  to  production  on 
milk.  I  give  Kow-Kare  twice  a 
day  and  use  the  Bag  Balm  once 
a  day.  Cannot  praise  them 
enough.  If  every  farmer  and 
dairyman  would  use  both  there 
would  be  less  Garget  and  milk 
fever  at  freshening  time.  I 
thank  you.” 

O.  H.  OSBORNE 


K0W-  K  ARE 

CONCENTRATED  MEDICINAL  REGULATOR 


Moore  Park,  Mich. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Ml 


QUICK 

FACTS 


}  .%  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ON  HAVEN 
LK  COOLER 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


JERSEYS 


Dependable  ■  Economical 


For  Sale— 3  JERSEY  COWS 

excellent  milkers;  also  two  heifers,  all  very  gentle. 

Apply  (S.  E*  BUOWJiELL,  66(>  West  End  Ave-f  New  York  City 

[  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Blood  -  Tested  BULL  [CALF  for  Sale 

reasonable. 

JAMES  V.  DAVID,  Supt  ,  Storrow  Farm,  Lincoln,  Mass. 


SWINE 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

ALL  1  Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service — 
]  $10  -  $12  -  $15  -  $18 

BREEDS  I  Young  Boars,  $3.50  up  through,  shoat  stage 
Breed  those  sows.  Read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Young  pigs,  8-9  weeks,  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders,  bred 
sows.  Add  35e  for  double  treatment — be  safe. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground, 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


1.  Low  initial  cost 

2.  Low  operating  cost 

3.  No  installation  service. 

4.  Longer  life 

5.  The  only  complete  unit  cooler 

6.  Simple,  sturdy,  dependable 

7.  Easily  installed,  without  extra 
expense  ' 

8.  Sanitary  and  easily  cleaned 

9.  Patented  liquid  measuring  device 
absolutely  prevents  overloading 

THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 


PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders.  6-8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big.  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pige,  82.50  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Bo»ton  Port  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


fJMail  Coupon Jbr  Full  Information 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  ( Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  30-72,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units. 


Number  Cans  per  Milking. 
Type  of  Power _ 


Cl|  C  Purebred  Berkshire,  Chester  TV  Bite 

.jAIjLi  and  Duroc  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Also  a 
few  fall  boar  and  sow  pigs.  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Write,  C.  STANLEY 


8-week-old  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 
SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


D 


REG.  CUfINE  All  ages  tor  sale.  F>  M.  Patting. 
UROC  Oil  111  k  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld  N,  Y. 


HORSES 


Name... 

Address 


|7 CAT)  C  A  T  17  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
I  vzlv  UAi,  R  young  ages;  fat  and  gentle  harness 
broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton.  Iowa 


EXTRA  Fine  Black  Grey  Three  Year  Old  Stallion— 

by  Laet  Champion  sire.  Other  stallions  and  mares- 

F.  B.  STEWART  was  Linesville,  Pa. 
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Undeveloped  Udder; 
Stimulating  Milk 
Secretion 

We  have  a  fine  Guernsey  cow  that 
had  her  first  calf  about  four  weeks  ago. 
and  only  one-half  the  udder  matured.  The 
left  side  has  never  developed — just  a  very 
little  milk  from  that  side.  Do  you  think 
it  advisable  to  dry  her  up  and  let  her 
freshen  again  or  fatten  her  for  beef? 

New  York.  F.  L. 

As  the  poorly  developed  quarters  of 
the  udder  are  yielding  a  small  amount  of 
milk  it  may  be  that  more  will  secrete,  in 
time,  if  you  go  through  all  of  the  motions 
of  milking  at  least  three  times  daily  and, 
at  each  milking  time,  give  the  udder  a 
thorough  massaging  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  blood  to  the  mammary 
glands.  It  might  also  be  well  to  let  the 
calf  nurse,  as  it  will,  at  least  get  the  milk 
from  the  normal  quarters,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  suck  milk  from  the  other  quar¬ 
ters  will  help  to  encourage  an  increase  in 
milk  secretion  therein. 

Each  evening  also  rub  into  the  poorly 
developed  quarters  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  pure  turpentine  and  seven  parts  of 
lanolin  (sheeps’  wool  fat),  sweet  oil  or 
lard.  Feed  in  a  manner  likely  to  increase 
milk  yield.  Such  feed,  in  this  case,  should 
include  warm  mashes  or  sloppy  feed  com¬ 
posed  of  pulped  roots,  cut  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  cornmeal,  bran,  linseed  meal 
and  molasses.  Make  the  slop  or  mash 
with  hot  water.  In  addition  offer  the  cow 
sound  corn  silage  or  sliced  roots,  or 
soaked  beet  pulp  and  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  Have  her  take  outdoor  exei’cise 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  genial, 
but  do  not  let  the  cow  stand  in  a  cold 
draft  or  chill  her  udder  by  lying  down  on 
cold,  wet  or  frozen  ground,  or  on  a  bare 
concrete  floor  when  in  the  stable. 

If  the  milk  flow  does  not  soon  material¬ 
ly  kierease  in  amount  drugs  may  be  tried, 
as  they  may  stimulate  secretion  of  milk. 
Try  the  effect  of  20  to  60  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  given  in  a  little 
water  two  or  three  times  daily.  Begin 
with  the  smaller  dose,  then  increase  the 
dose  a  drop  or  two  daily  until  the  60- 
drop  dose  is  reached.  Nux  is  a  poison 
and  must  therefore  be  carefully  used. 
The  alkaloid  of  nux,  known  as  strychnin 
sulphate,  is  even  more  effective,  but  it 
has  to  be  given  by  a  veterinarian  or 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  directions. 
The  dose  is  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain, 
given  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
and  repeated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
expert. 

Pilcorpin  hydrochlorid  is  another  use¬ 
ful  drug  for  hypodermic  use  in  sudden 
suppression  of  milk  secretion.  The  dose 
is  one-half  to  one  grain,  given  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  or  according  to  his  directions.  Po¬ 
tassium  dichromate,  in  doses  of  three  to 
ten  grains,  given  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  hours,  has  also  been  recommended 
to  stimulate  lymph  circulation,  where 
there  is  a  notable  shrink  in  milk  yield. 

For  shrink  in  milk  yield  in  a  dairy 
herd  that  is  adequately  fed,  but  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  expected  amount  of  milk  we 
have  had  good  results  from  the  admixture 
of  stimulating  drugs  in  the  feed.  Such 
treatment  may  be  beneficial  in  the  case 
in  question.  The  mixture  consists  of 
black  sulphuret  of  antimony,  one  part ; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  one-half  part;  ground 
fennel  seed,  caraway  seed  and  juniper 
berries,  of  each,  1  y2  parts ;  common  salt, 
five  parts.  The  dose  is  one  tablespoon 
mixed  with  each  feed  of  dampened  ground 
grains,  bran  and  oilmeal.  If  you  do  not 
quickly  get  good  results  from  the  treat¬ 
ments  we  have  suggested  here,  you  might 
as  well  dry  off  the  milk  secretion,  such  as 
it  is,  and  fit  the  cow  or  heifer  for  the 
butcher,  as  improvement  has  to  come  soon, 
if  the  animal  is  to  pi*ove  profitable  in  the 
dairy.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  best 
to  dispose  of  the  animal  in  the  way  just 
suggested,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  giving  treatment 
which  may  do  no  good. 

When  garget  occurs  unnoticed,  or 
caused  by  precocious  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  early  days  of  life  and  induced  by 
calves  sucking  the  teats,  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  remedial  treatment.  That  possibly 
was  the  cause  of  the  practically  milkless 
condition  of  two  of  the  quarters  of  your 
heifer’s  udder.  We  have  known  of  many 
cases  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  common  one, 
and  the  fact  should  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  dairymen  the  importance  of 
stopping  such  injurious  sucking  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  noticed.  It  will  be  less  likely 


to  occur  when  calves  are  stanchioned 
when  being  fed  milk  and  are  then  given 
some  relished  meal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
milk  pail,  before  they  are  freed  from  the 
stanchions.  There  would  be  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  heifer  milking  normally  if  re¬ 
tained  until  she  calves  again.  a.  s.  a. 


“Barn  Itch”  in  Cows 

I  have  two  cows  four  years  old  with  a 
complaint  I  have  been  told  is  called 
bondage.  They  have  large  sores  on  them, 
some  of  them  with  a  gray  scab  and  the 
hair  is  also  coining  out.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  this  and  also  what 
the  cause  is?  Have  heard  iodine  is  good 
for  this  but  will  not  use  anything  until 
I  hear  from  you.  M.  F.  s. 

Pike  County,  Pa. 

We  fancy  the  disease  you  have  heard 
called  “bondage,”  is  “barn  itch.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  did  not  correctly  hear  the 
name ;  anyhow,  “bondage”  is  an  entirely 
new  term  to  us. 

The  symptoms  or  conditions  you  de¬ 
scribe  certainly  indicate  “barn  itch” 
which,  properly  speaking,  is  ringworm. 
That  disease  is  contagious  and  it  is  also 
communicable  to  man.  It  is  caused  by 
the  vegetable  parasite  Tricopliyton  ton¬ 
surans  which  lives  not  only  upon  the  skin 
of  all  farm  animals,  but  upon  damp  walls 
and  woodwork,  in  the  stable  and  out  of 
doors.  One  often  sees  ringworm  spots 
on  the  faces  and  chins  of  farm  children 
who  have  been  climbing  on  calf-pen  parti¬ 
tions,  fences,  gates,  etc. 

It  has  also  been  found,  of  late,  that 
the  disease  may  be  carried  by  cats,  kit¬ 
tens  and  dogs  to  the  children  who  play 
with  such  pets.  The  hands  of  a  person 
who  has  been  treating  ringworm-affected 
cattle  often  becomes  affected ;  therefore 
wear  old  gloves  when  treating  an  ani¬ 
mal  and  afterward  thoroughly  scrub  the 


hands  with  soap  and  warm  water.  The 
disease  is  also  called  “tetter”  by  some 
cattlemen.  It  most  commonly  affects 
calves,  but  may  also  affect  adult  cattle. 
In  them  the  spots  often  form  along  the 
backbone  and  especially '  about  the  tail- 
head. 

In  stabled  cows  one  often  sees  skin 
disease  in  the  parts  just  mentioned,  but 
the  spots  characterizing  the  disease  are 
less  prominent  there.  These  spots  are 
readily  recognized,  as  they  are  pearl-gray 
in  color  and  covered  with  thick  scabs  or 
crusts.  There  may  be  a  bare  or  bald 
spot  in  the  center  of  the  affected  area, 
as  the  parasites  work  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  spots  and  the  part  first  at¬ 
tacked  and  abandoned  remains  hairless 
for  a  time.  Bristles  surround  the  spot, 
where  the  parasite  is  working  and 
spreading,  and  new  skin  is  constantly 
being  attacked. 

The  disease  may  successfully  be  com¬ 
bated  by  the  following  local  treatment, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  cleanse,  disin¬ 
fect,  whitewash  and  properly  light  and 
ventilate  the  stable.  Saturate  each  spot 
or  affected  area  daily  with  sweet  oil  or 
cottonseed  oil  or  lard  oil,  to  soften  the 
scabs  so  that  they  may  in  a  few  days  be 
scrubbed  off  without  drawing  blood. 
When  that  has  been  done,  rub  strong 
iodine  ointment  upon  and  around  each 
spot  that  is  not  close  to  the  eyes,  or  paint 
the  spots  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Do 
this  twice  daily  for  five  days ;  then  make 
the  application  when  seen  to  he  needed. 

Bathe  the  spots  around  the  eyes  which 
are  commonly  seen  in  calves,  with  “B-K” 
solution,  which  is  also  fairly  effective  on 
other  spots.  The  solution  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  several  times  daily,  as  it  causes 
little  or  no  irritation. 

Some  cattlemen  say  that  they  get  good 


results  from  wetting  the  spots  frequently 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  coal-tar  dip 
or  disinfectant  and  two  parts  of  water. 
That  solution  may  also  be  applied  around 
the  eyes,  but  must  be  kept  out  of  them. 
Full  strength  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant 
may  be  applied,  in  obstinate  cases,  but 
not  around  the  eyes. 

The  disease  is  most  often  met  with  in 
damp,  dark,  hot,  badly  ventilated  stables 
that  are  not  kept  clean.  Basement  sta¬ 
bles  often  are  of  that  insanitary  type. 
Isolate  affected  cattle.  Cleanse  the  sta¬ 
ble  by  use  of  hot  water  containing  one 
13-ounce  can  of  concentrated  lye  in  each 
15  gallons.  Also  scrub  all  rubbing  places 
in  the  yard  or  elsewhere  with  the  lye  so¬ 
lution.  Afterward  apply  freshly  made 
limewash  to  all  cleansed  places  and 
objects. 

The  wash  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  force  pump  and  special  nozzle,  keeping 
it  thoroughly  stirred  at  the  time,  or  by 
means  of  a  large  whitewash  brush.  It  is 
well  to  so  prepare  cattle  stables  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  for  Winter  occupation.  a.  s.  a. 


Convulsions  in  Pigs 

My  three-month-old  pigs  weighed  45 
and  50  lbs.  apiece,  and  were  in  good 
condition  until  they  started  to  eat,  when 
they  were  taken  with  sudden  fits,  falling 
over,  getting  weak  in  their  back  legs. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  awful  pain.  We 
lost  two.  I  took  them  to  a  veterinary  who 
opend  up  the  stomach.  It  had  a  black 
and  blue  spot  on  it  as  big  as  a  man’s 
hand.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  before  and  didn’t  know  what 
causes  their  death.  They  are  on  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor  with  straw  on  it.  Could  this 
have  caused  them  to  catch  cold?  p.  c. 

New  York. 

It  seems  evident  from  your  description 
of  the  case  that  the  pigs  picked  up  some 
poison  or  took  it  in  their  feed.  The  fits 
or  convulsions  would  be  induced  by  shock 


ROSE  FEED 


When  the  thermometer  drops 
keep  the  milk  cans  full  with 

^dAcCittUH'  RED  0  ROSE 

24%  DAIRY  FEED 

Regardless  of  whether  milk  prices  are 
up  or  down,  the  only  dairyman  who 
stays  consistently  ahead  of  the  crowd 
is  the  one  who  maintains  capacity  pro¬ 
duction  from  each  cow. 

Pshelman  RED  ROSE  24%  Dairy  Feed, 
better  than  ever  with  the  addition  of  com 
distillers 1  grains,  gives  extra  milk  in  the 
pail,  maintains  herd  health,  and  costs 
you  no  more  than  if  you  used  lower 
grade  feeds.  It’s  especially  good  when 
the  thermometer  drops. 

JOHN  W.  &  SONS 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

xMills:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK.  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE. O. 
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EQUIP  NOW 

to  Save  Mciney 


av 


Hin°cnDa0n  nn| 

Sooner  or  later 
you’ll  want  to 
improve  your 
bam  —  comply 
with  new  sanitary 
regulations.  Write 
and  get  Starline  ideas 
on  how  to  do  the  job 
right — at  lowest  cost  for  labor, 
construction  and  equipment. 

Ask  for  New  Book  of 
Proved  Plans  — FREE 

— showing  new  types  of  cement 
floors,  wall  construction,  ventila¬ 
tion,  Starline  ventilators,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  stalls,  stanchions,  pens, 
water  bowls.  Make  improvements 
now  —  save  money  —  prevent  dis¬ 
ease  and  accidents  —  reduce  feed¬ 
ing  costs —  save  hard  work.  Use 
the  coupon! 


Formerly  Hunt-Helm-Ferri*  &  Co. 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

- - MAIL  THE  COUPON  _ _ 'Z-  JL 

STARLINE  INC.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Dept.5R. 

Please  send  Starline  book  “PROVED  PLANS” 


I  have_ 
Name_ 


Cows 


-Hogs_ 


.Chickens 


Address _ _ _ . 

O  Check  here  for  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


(1)  Cuts  Winter  Feeding  Costs  35% 

(2)  Assures  Well  Balanced  Rations 

(3)  Increases  Meat  Production  20% 


By  mixing  and  grinding  grains,  stalks  anc 
roughage, with  a  Stover  Hammer  Mil!, 
you’ll  get  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  from 
your  home  grown  crops.  The  Stover’s 
dual  hoppers  assure  even  mixing  and 
properly  balanced  rations.  Its  case-hard¬ 
ened  swinging  hammers  have  four  cutting 
edges  and  produce  cool  /  appetizing  feed. 
A  size  mill  for  every  herd  and  tractor. 


Grinds  for  *3  less 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
for  your  neighbors. 


SEND  POS 
CARD  FOI 
VJTJV&EE  BOOK 

That  tell  how,  when  and  why  t 
grind  feed.  Contain  101  feedir 
formulas  and  hints  for  balan< 
ing  rations  made  from  hon 
grown  grain  and  roughae 


“  -  _ a  Kiam  auu  louuuai 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.  X 


Now 


Only 


Use  a  Stewart 
Clipper.  It  quickly 
pays  for  itsell  by  helping 
to  keep  your  work  stock 
fit.  Clipping  saves  half 
the  grooming  time.  Send 
for  complete  illustrated 

Stewart  catalog  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt 
Rond,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  44  Years 
Making  Quality  Products. 


MOTOR- IN- HANDLE 

Clipmaster 

Powerful;  small  universal  motor 
for  1 10-volt  current  is  inside  the 
handle.  Ball  bearing  tension. 
Clips  fast — easy  to  use.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $2.00  direct  to 


well-established  routes  earn  $100  a  week,  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  $25  a  week  the  first  few  months.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  but  man  selected  must  be  reliable, 
industrious,  age  25-50.  The  right  man  will  become  an 
authorized  Rawleigh  Dealer  for  230  home  necessities, 
started  on  our  capital  and  trained  the  44-year-old 
Rawleigh  way  now  used  on  nearly  9,000  Rawleigh 
Routes.  Write  now  for  complete  information. 

RAWI  FIRM  Pfl  Dept.  B-7I-RUR,  Colonie  and 
■SHtikklUIV  vU.  Montgomery  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'J'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  ol  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guhvejr  s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


and  pain,  as  often  occurs  when  pigs  are 
affected  with  indigestion.  The  black  and 
blue  patch  or  spot  on  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  was  caused  by  in¬ 
flammation,  such  as  is  seen  in  enteritis 
or  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  might 
well  be  due  to  an  irritant  poison,  but  it 
might  come  from  inflammation  not  caused 
in  that  way. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  pigs  suddenly 
to  fall  in  a  fit  when  they  drink  thin  slop 
or  milk  when  very  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Such  a  fit  may  be  caused  by  excitement 
or  fast  drinking,  etc.,  causing  a  spasm 
of  the  gullet,  as  that  often  is  followed 
by  a  convulsion  or  fit.  It  is  best,  there¬ 
fore,  to  feed  the  slop  in  a  semi-thick  con¬ 
dition  so  that  it  scarcely  will  pour  from 
a  pail  or  dipper,  and  to  give  the  skim- 
milk  three  times  a  day,  if  that  can  be 
managed.  The  pigs  must  also  be  fully 
provided  with  clean  drinking  water  at 
all  times,  so  that  they  will  not  become 
thirsty. 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  fed  the 
pigs,  in  addition  to  milk,  but  we  should 
suggest  as  a  ration  middlings,  cornmeal 
or  ground  barley,  ground  (screened)  oats 
and  linseed  meal,  made  into  thick  slop 
with  skim-milk  or  hot  water.  The  pigs 
should  also  be  allowed  free  access  to 
leafy  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  hardwood  ashes  or  steamed 
bonemeal.  Iodized  salt  is  preferable.  The 
hulls  of  ground  oats  tend  to  irritate  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  so 
that  inflammation  (enteritis)  may  result. 
They  help  to  induce  necrotic  enteritis 
(“necro”)  which  is  common  in  pigs  and 
older  hogs,  and  “piles”  (prolapse)  of  the 
rectum  may  also  be  so  caused. 

Now  as  to  a  poison  which  possibly 
was  the  cause  of  your  losses,  it  should 
be  understood  that  salt  sometimes  causes 
such  losses.  When  the  feeder  makes  it  a 
practice  to  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into 
the  slop  or  swill  barrel  daily  and  is  not 
careful  to  stir  the  mixture,  the  salt  tends 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
When  the  last  of  the  slop  then  is  given 
to  the  pigs  it  may  contain  enough  salt 
to  act  as  a  violent  poison.  It  is 
better  to  let  the  pigs  help  themselves  to 
salt,  as  they  need  it,  from  a  self-feeder, 
than  to  mix  it  in  the  slop,  or  to  so  salt 
the  slop,  in  a  careful  way  that  too  much 
salt  will  not  be  taken.  If  the  salt  is  not 
fed  from  a  self-feeder,  it  is  best  to  mix  it 
intimately  with  the  dry  meals  before 
making  them  into  thick  slop  with  skim- 
milk  or  hot  water. 

The  next  type  of  poisoning  commonly 
met  with  in  pigs  is  so-called  “ptomaine 
poisoning.”  It  is  induced  by  the  feeding 
of  putrid  slop  or  other  feed,  or  any  food 
material  that  has  been  damaged  or 
spoiled  in  a  can,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the 
bacillus  botulinus  develops  therein.  Food 
stuffs,  canned  for  home  use,  sometimes 
spoil,  whether  they  be  meat  or  vegetables, 
and  such  spoiled,  fermenting  or  putrid 
food,  thrown  into  the  slop  barrel,  or 
thrown  out  where  pigs  or  poultry  can  get 
at  it,  is  a  common  source  of  mysterious 
and  deadly  poisoning. 

Pigs  may  also  get  at  paint,  paint  skins 
or  an  old  paint-brush,  and  it  proves 
quickly  fatal.  One  would  be  likely  to 
find  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
dark  or  purple  in  color,  and  perhaps 
stripping  off  where  lead  poisouing  had 
occurred. 

Letting  the  pigs  sleep  on  the  concrete 
floored  pen  would  not  be  likely  to  cause 
the  losses  you  mention,  but  the  sleeping 
places  should  be  kept  well  bedded. 

A.  S. A. 


Removing  Lettering  from 
Grain  Bags 

To  remove  lettering  from  white  grain 
bags,  saturate  with  kerosene,  wrap  or 
roll  tight,  and  allow  to  lie  over  night. 
Next,  drop  into  kettle  of  cold  water  that 
contains  a  small  amount  of  lye,  and  a 
generous  amount  of  strong  soap  powder. 
It  will  not  seriously  harm  them  and  they 
come  out  white  and  soft.  Repeat  the 
boiling  if  necessary. 

JEAN  YOUNG  WINSLOW. 


IIe  was  one  of  those  keen  wireless  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  delight  in  showing  their 
friends  how  many  different  foreign  sta- 
tions  they  can  get.  “My  boy,”  he  said, 
“tins  is  nothing  to  what  we  can  expect  in 
a  few  years’  time.  Broadcasting  is  only 
in  its  infancy.”  “It  must  be,”  murmured 
his  friend  dryly,  “judging  by  the  howls 
I  ve  just  heard.” — Loudon  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


Tender  tissues  need 

this  PENETRATING 

■FT _ _ 

quick  "  healing  aid 


Double  -  action  ... 
ointment  plus  liniment 


BAG  BALM 


DILATORS 

For  Spider,  Scabs,  Bruises, 
Internal  Injuries,  Hard 
Milkers.  Molded  of  smooth, 
ivory-like  composition;  holds 
teat  canal  in  correct  shape 
to  insure  unobstructed  heal¬ 
ing.  Will  not  melt  or 
"give**  under  pressure.  25 
sterilized  and  packed  in  Bag 
Balm,  60c  at  dealers  or  by 
mail. 


Compounded  with  Bag  Balm  medicated 
ointment  is  an  antiseptic  oil  of  remarkable 
penetration — an  exclusive  ingredient  made 
by  our  own  process.  This  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  healing  ointment  and  liniment-like 
oil  is  the  reliance  o£  thousands  of  dairymen  in 
easing  discomforts  which  hold  up  the  milk  flow, 
reducing  inflammation,  and  in  treating  Caked 
Bag,  Bunches  and  other  hard-to-reach  ills  of 
udders  and  teats.  Prompt  application  of  Bag  Balm 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  will  give  relief — often 
between  milkings — and  be  a  potent  aid  in  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  result  in  loss  of  a  quarter  or 
other  permanent  injury. 

Bag  Balm  is  refined,  clean  and  pleasant  to  use; 
cannot  taint  milk.  Keep  it  handy  for  all  healing 
uses — in  dairy  and  home.  Big  10-ounce  package 
60c  at  stores  everywhere.  For  free  demonstra¬ 
tor  size  (worth  15c),  send  4c  stamps  to  prepay 
postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.»  Dept.  9- A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

BAG  BALM 


H  INMAN 


"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milker. 
Write  for  complete  details. 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.* 

ONEIDA,  N  Y. 


Wool. 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash, 

,  Write— S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  -  Lancaster, l'a. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster,  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N. -Y. ,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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YOU,  TOO,  WILL  FIND 

BULL  BRAND  most 


ECONOMICAL! 


THE  FEED  OF  CHAMPIONS 

At  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Fritzlyn  Dalton,  Guernsey 
Bull  shown  above  and  owned  by 
Connor  Park  Farm.  Berwick  Pa., 
won  Junior  Champion  prize.  This 
owner  also  wonfour  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  prizes  and  eleven  first  prizes 
at  the  last  Bloomsburg Fair  which 
had  the  largest  livestock  exhibit 
of  any  fair  in  the  state. 

This  herd  of  champions  has  been 
built  up  to  itspresentstateof  per¬ 
fection  on  Bull  Brand  feeds  exclu¬ 
sively,  for  Connor  Park  Farm  has 
used  B-B  for  more  than  five  years 
and  credits  B-B  for  much  of  the 
herd’s  success. 


•  EVERY  dairyman  agrees  that  the 
one  best  way  to  keep  a  herd  on  the 
most  profitable  basis  is  to  produce 
each  quart  of  milk  at  the  lowest  feed 
cost.  So  many  dairymen  have  told  us 
Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations  have  proved 
more  economical  and  given  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  other  feed  that  we  in¬ 
vite  you  to  give  B-B  a  trial  under  our 
guarantee  of  more  milk  per  feed  dol¬ 
lar  or  money  refunded. 

B-B  gives  these  unusual  results  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  all  of  the  quality  ingredients  have 
been  carefully  chosen  for  their  milk-making 
and  health -building  capabilities.  Conse¬ 
quently,  B-B  is  widely  used  in  developing 
champions,  such  as  the  Connor  Park  herd 
mentioned  at  the  left.  There  is  a  B-B  Ration 
with  a  protein  content  suitable  for  the  most 
economical  feeding  with  any  roughage. 
The  surprisingly  low  price  will  please  you. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Growing  Smiles 

A  smile  is  quite  a  funny  thing; 

It  wrinkles  up  your  face : 

And  when  it’s  gone  you  never  find 
Its  secret  hiding  place. 

But  far  more  wonderful  it  is 
To  see  what  smiles  can  do ; 

You  smile  at  one,  he  smiles  at  you, 

And  so  one  smile  makes  two. 

He  smiled  on  someone,  since  you  smiled, 
And  then  that  one  smiles  back ; 

And  that  one  smiles,  until,  in  truth, 

You  keep  in  smiling  track. 

And  since  a  smile  can  do  great  good 
By  cheering  hearts  of  care, 

Let’s  smile  and  smile  and  not  forget 
That  smiles  go  everywhere. 

— Author  LTnknown. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  instructions 
given  last  year  for  cleaning  wallpaper. 
Whatever  is  used,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
work  with  an  even  downward  stroke;  ir¬ 
regular  rubbing  results  in  smudges.  A 
good  wallpaper  that  is  not  faded  can  be 
cleaned  to  look  as  good  as  new. 

First  of  all  it  is  well  to  brush  the  Avall- 
in  straight  lines  with  a  soft  broom  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  bag  of  cotton  flannel;  this 
will  remove  a  great  deal  of  loose  dirt. 
Then  take  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  not  too 
hard,  cut  off  one  crust,  and  rub  the  paper 
gently  with  the  exposed  surface.  When 
the  bread  looks  very  soiled,  cut  off  a  thin 
slice,  and*  continue  with  the  fresh  surface. 
Another  method  is  to  cut  all  crust  off  the 
loaf,  and  then  soak  it  in  cloudy  house¬ 
hold  ammonia,  making  it  soft  enough  to 
work  into  a  ball.  Bub  the  paper  lightly 
with  it,  and  when  the  surface  becomes 
soiled,  knead  the  ball  so  as  to  give  a 
clean  surface.  This  is  very  good  to  re¬ 
move  smoke.  Another  method  used  by 
some  painters,  is  with  bran  and  a  flat 
dry  sponge.  Be  sure  the  sponge  has  no 
hard  or  gritty  places  that  might  mark 
the  paper.  Put  a  handful  of  bran  on  the 
flat  side  of  the  sponge,  quickly  turn  it 
to  the  wall,  and  rub  carefully ;  continue 
to  repeat  the  operation.  Never  use  the 
same  bran  twice.  This  is  messy  and 
there  should  be  newspapers  or  dust  sheets 
laid  on  the  floor  along  the  wall,  but  it 
cleans  very  well.  If  there  are  any  grease 
spots  or  stains,  they  may  be  removed  by 
mixing  fuller’s  earth  or  pipeclay  with 
water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  laying  it  on 
the  spot.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  24 
hours,  and  then  brushed  off.  Another 
method  is  to  lay  coarse  brown  paper  over 
the  spot,  and  pass  a  hot  iron  over  it. 

Still  another  excellent  wallpaper 
cleaner  is  made  as  follows :  Two  cups 
flour,  four  level  teaspoons  baking  soda, 
2y2  .tablespoons  household  ammonia,  l1^ 
cups  water.  Mix  and  beat  in  a  bowl  very 
long  and  hard  with  a  beater  until  very 
light  and  smooth.  Steam  in  a  double 
boiler  for  about  1 y2  hours.  Cool,  leaving 
the  cover  on.  Then  knead  until  it  is  like 
modeling  clay.  Take  a  ball  or  pad  of  the 
cleaner  in  one  hand  and  a  clean  dry  cloth 
in  the  other,  and  with  long  up  and  down 
strokes  wipe  the  paper  clean,  then  wipe 
it  with  the  cloth,  and  repeat  on  another 
similar  area  adjoining,  thus  leaving  no 
streaks.  This  cleans  window  shades  and 
lamp  shades  also. 


Food  to  Serve  150  Persons 

Last  week  at  our  local  Grange,  on  in¬ 
stallation  night  which  was  public,  we 
served  supper  to  147.  Being  on  supper 
committee  it  was  convenient  to  look  up 
standards  for  necessary  food  amounts.  I 
like  to  compare,  and  I  find  the  following 
amounts  are  very  reliable  when  serving  a 
large  gathering : 

Coffee. — For  boiled  or  urn  coffee.  2% 
lbs.  of  medium  ground  coffee  and  24 
quarts  of  water,  serves  150  persons. 

Meats. — Roast  beef,  60  lbs;  roast  veal, 
60  lbs. ;  veal  cutlets,  45  lbs. :  roast  lamb, 
68  to  80  lbs.;  lamb  chops,  45  lbs.;  roast 
pork,  60  lbs.;  pork  chops,  45  lbs.;  baked 
ham,  three  12-lb.  hams. 

In  serving  150  persons,  allow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities  of  meats  served  cold 
and  sliced  thin :  Roast  beef.  30  to  40 
lbs.  (depends  on  slicing)  ;  baked  ham, 
2 -y2  12-lb.  hams. 

Chicken  Salad. — A  4-lb.  fowl,  combined 
with  celery  and  other  trimmings,  should 
make  two  quarts  of  chicken  salad.  Two 
(piarts  of  chicken  salad  will  serve  12.  per¬ 
sons,  generously ;  25 x/2  quarts  of  chicken 
salad  should  serve  150  persons,  and  calls 
for  51  lbs.  of  chicken. 

For  chicken,  duck,  turkey  or  other 
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fowl,  allow  25  lbs.  of  raw  dressed  poultry 
to  serve  50  persons. 

Lemonade  for  50  People.— For  lemon¬ 
ade,  fruit  punch,  etc.,  served  in  punch 
glasses,  allow  10  quarts  to  every  50 
people. 

Hot  Chocolate. — Allow  one  gallon  of 
milk  to  25  or  27  cups  of  chocolate.  This 
amount  takes  about  one-half  cup  of  grat¬ 
ed  chocolate  (generous)  or  %  lb. 

Ice  Cream. — Allow  one  quart  to  six  or 
eight  people.  Sherbet,  the  same  as  ice 
cream,  varying  with  the  manner  of  serv¬ 
ing,  because  of  melting.  Two  to  2 y2  gal¬ 
lons  are  required  for  50  persons. 

For  cake,  a  round  loaf  or  layer  serves 
eight,  if  cut  in  triangles  from  the  center ; 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


565  —  Simple  Day 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15,  17  and  19 

years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


i  Od  O  Ill  *111/  cl  II  Cl 

Wearable.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16.  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


540  —  Conservatively 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4ti  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Va  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


4S7 — Junior  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  and  %  yd.  of 
3V2-in.  ribbon  for 
bow.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


serves  16  if  cut  in  fourths,  and  then 
sliced  from  center  outward  toward  the 
edge. 

Pie. — Allow  six  to  eight  pieces  from 
one  large  pie. 

Cream.  —  One  quart  of  cream,  un- 
whipped,  makes  50  rounding  tablespoons, 
whipped. 

Olives. — A  one-quart  bottle  of  medium¬ 
sized  olives  contains  from  150  to  200 
olives.  Allow  three  to  each  person.  Three 
pounds  of  bon-bons  serves  50  persons. 

Sandwiches.  —  A  sandwich  loaf  of 
bread  makes  36  to  48  slices  of  bread  or 
18  to  24  sandwiches,  depending  upon 
thickness,  sliced.  Allow  two  double 
sliced  sandwiches  to  a  person,  if  cut  in 
thin  slices;  allow  one  double  sliced  if  cut 
thicker.  jean  young  winslow. 


Some  Household 
Improvements 

One  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
one-pipe  heater  is  that  when  one  goes  up¬ 
stairs  in  a  house  whic-h  has  this  type  of 
heating  one  meets  the  blast  of  Chid  air 
that  is  returning  towards  the  central 
register. 


Some  years  ago  we  installed  a  furnace 
of  this  type,  and  a  year  afterwards  we 
made  some  alterations  in  the  house. 
While  we  were  torn  up  anyway,  we  got 
two  small  registers,  or  grills,  and  had 
them  set  in  the  floor,  or  tread,  of  the  top 
step.  The  stairs  were  so  arranged,  with 
a  closet  under  them  part  of  the  distance, 
and  the  rest  so  constructed  that  they 
could  be  boxed  in  with  a  small  space  be¬ 
tween  the  underside  of  the  steps  and  the 
boxing,  so  that  the  cold  air  returning  to 
the  first  floor  drops  down  the  grills,  flows 
under  the  stairs,  and  draws  through  a 
third  grill  in  the  wall  of  the  closet  under 
the  stairs  and  so  to  the  register  in  the 
hall  floor.  The  third  grill  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the-  register  and  there  is 
quite  a  strong  cold  draft  between  them, 
but  as  it  is  not  in  a  location  where  one 
normally  has  to  sit  or  walk  that  does  not 
matter.  It  is  far  preferable  to  having 
to  meet  it  every  trip  upstairs,  and  the 
cost  and  work  of  installation  were  very 
little. 

Another  little  change  has  contributed 
much  to  the  convenience  of  doing  our 
work  in  the  kitchen.  Our  house  is  about 
130  years  old,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
and  like  most  old-fashioned  houses, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  woman-power 
was  ever  considered  in  planning  the 
kitchen.  The  closets  of  various  kinds 
were  so  far  from*  the  place  where  one 
stood  in  mixing  or  cooking  that  many 
steps  and  much  time  were  consumed  in 
assembling  materials,  and  then  in  put¬ 
ting  them  away  afterwards. 

We  have  now  a  small  closet  on  casters 
that  rolls  under  the  broad  shelf  that 
serves  as  a  working  surface  under  a  win¬ 
dow,  near  the  sink  and  the  range.  There 
is  room  in  it  for  the  sugar  and  flour 
buckets,  cereals,  a-  dish  for  eggs,  room 
for  books  of  recipes,  etc.  When  desired, 
it  can  be  pulled  out  from  under  the  work¬ 
ing  surface,  and  the  flat  top  of  the  closet 
used  as  additional  “parking  space.”  Sev¬ 
eral  short,  shallow  shelves  over  the  end 
of  the  broad  shelf,  in  addition*  to  the 
closet  underneath,  makes  a  working  unit 
that  approximates  the  convenience  of  a 
kitchen  cabinet  at  much  less  expense,  and 
in  a  room  where  there  was  no  suitable 
place  for  a  cabinet. 

A  coat  of  waterproof  varnish  applied 
to  a  table  which  is  used  in  our  handling 
of  milk  has  been  one  of  our  most  appre¬ 
ciated  little  improvements.  The  time 
that  used  to  be  spent  in  scrubbing  the 
table  is  almost  entirely  saved,  as  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all  to  wash  up  the  hard, 
smooth,  varnished  surface. 

Another  improvement  which  has  made 
our  old  house  much  easier  to  work  in 
was  moving  the  dining-room  across  the 
hall  to  the  site  of  the  old  “parlor,”  which 
gave  a  space  where  the  kitchen  was  just 
through  the  wall  from  the  new  dining¬ 
room.  Then  we  tore  out  the  wall  and 
had  a  dish  closet  built  in  that  which 
opens  into  both  rooms,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  the  dishes  in  from  the  kitchen 
and  to  take  them  out  in  the  dining-room  ; 
a  very  step-saving  arrangement.  On  the 
dining-room  side  there  is  a  shelf  about 
a  foot  in  width,  running  the  length  of 
the  closet  or  dresser,  which  is  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  makes  a  fine  serving 
table.  Below  it  are  two  small  closets 
with  ^helves,  which  I  use  for  food  closets, 
and  at  each  side  of  these  closets  are 
groups  of  three  drawers  which  make  han¬ 
dy  places  for  kitchen  aprons,  dish  towels, 
and  the  overflow  from  the  buffet  drawers. 
Before  we  had  the  buffet,  the  linen  and 
silver  were  cared  for  in  these  drawers. 
On  the  kitchen  side,  the  shelf  is  covered 
Avith  sheet  copper,  so  hot  things  can  'be 
safely  set  on  it ;  there  is  a  food  closet 
below  at  one  end,  drawers  for  Avrapping 
paper ;  clean  Avorn-out  clothes  for  kitch¬ 
en  purposes,  such  as  dusters,  bandages 
where  .sterile  gauze  is  unnecessary,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  that  can  be  burned  Avkeu  soiled, 
etc.  The  dish  closets  are  above  the  shelf, 
and  reach  to  the  ceiling.  For  part  of  the 
distance  above  the  shelf  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  which  can  be  closed  by  a  slide  that 
takes  the  space  of  one  closet  shelf  beloAA7 
the  dish  closet.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  close  out  the  kitchen  view  when  de¬ 
sired,  and  still  opens  for  passing  through 
food  Avhen  serving  a  meal. 

EDNA  C.  JONES. 


Hooking  Chair  Seats 

While  in  the  village  I  saw  some  hooked 
chair  seats  displayed  in  a  gift  shop  win¬ 
dow,  so  decided  that  hooked  chair  seats 
Avould  be  my  Christmas  gifts,  although 
they  are  useful  at  any  time.  I  used  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  with  the  small  outlay  of 
10  cents  for  a  00  steel  crochet  hook. 
There  are  larger  ones,  but  I  found  that 
they  worked  too  hard,  as  the  material 
filled  up  the  meshes. 

For  the  frame  I  used  the  top  of  a 
bushel  basket  from  which  I  had  taken  the 
slats  and  staples,  seeing  that  the  hoop 
was  securely  fastened.  Then  I  took  a 
clean  piece  of  bagging  of  the  coarser 
mesh,  and  tacked  it  evenly  and  firmly  on 
the  hoop  with  thumb  tacks.  With  a  tack, 
string  and  pencil  I  drew  the  required 
size  of  circle  on  paper,  then  with  a  wax 
crayon  shaved  on  two  sides  to  a  narrow 
edge  I  traced  it  on  the  burlap.  I  used 
geometrical  designs,  for  I  thought  they 
were  easier  for  the  beginner.  Some  I 
drew  right  on  the  stretched  burlap,  and 
others  I  traced  from  paper.  One  can  use 
her  own  ideas  for  patterns,  and  one  leads 
to  another. 

The  materials  were  rayon.  avooI  and 
cotton,  the  thinner  ones  being  cut  a  half 
inch  or  more  and  the  hea\rior  ones  less.  I 
tried  to  use  materials  of  about  the  same 
thickness  on  each  seat,  as  it  made 
smoother  work.  I  held  the  strip  in  my 
left  hand  and  hooked  the  end  through 


afterwards  clipping  it  off  even  with  the 
loops.  After  the  design  was  filled  in  I 
removed  it  from  the  frame,  cut  off  all  but 
1 1/2  inches  of  the  burlap,  and  hemmed 
it  "down.  olive  h.  ketcham. 


Books  That  Money  Cannot 
Buy 

No  doubt  the  ideal  way  to  dispose  of 
magazines  is  to  pass  them  on  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend,  but  there  have  been  times, 
and  neighborhoods,  where  I  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  this,  for  often  my  friends 
were  subscribers  to  the  same  periodicals 
that  the  postman  brought  to  me ;  and  so 
I  found  myself  giving  valuable  shelf  room 
and  even  floor  space  to  a  stack  of  reading 
matter  that  was  waiting  for  a  “more  con¬ 
venient  season”  to  look  through  it. 

Real  old-fashioned  days  have  descended 
upon  us ;  we  are  finding  our  greatest 
pleasure  right  Avithin  our  own  four  Avails, 
and  we  find  more  -time  to  do  things. 
Among  them  has  been  a  regular  magazine 
clipping  orgy,  which  has  resulted  in  get¬ 
ting  some  very  fine  and  interesting 
Christmas  gifts  finished  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Summer !  If  you  have  a  semi-in- 
valid  in  the  home,  or  some  high  school 
students  with  spare  afternoons  on  their 
hands,  do  set  them  to  work  on  this 
scheme. 

First,  collect  a  feAV  flat  pasteboard 
boxes,  or  large  manila  envelopes  Avill  do. 
Label  .them  as  follows :  Forestry,  dogs, 
birds,  antiques,  needlework,  gardens, 
stamps,  music,  bees,  handicraft,  etc.  As 
you  browse  through  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  put  the  clippings  into  the 
right  boxes,  and  then  start  on  your  books. 
We  like  the  loose-leaf  composition  books 
best.  Our  first  completed  book  Avas  on 
forestry.  On  the  first  page  was  a  poem 
on  trees.  Several  pictures  of  giant  red¬ 
woods  and  other  trees  followed,  with 
stories  of  famous  trees  from  all  over  the 
country.  An  article  on  the  different  uses 
of  woods,  a  story  of  a  lumber  camp,  fin¬ 
ished  up  that  book,  with  a  few  clippings 
left  loose  for  the  young  man  to  paste  in 
himself,  but  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  look  of  surprise  and  interest  on  the 
recipient’s  face  when  he  was  presented 
with  the  book.  Of  course  we  kneAV  his 
hobby  Avas  trees. 

We  have  one  ready  to  give  a  boy  avIio 
is  interested  in  birds,  another  in  stamps, 
but  the  music  book  Avhich  will  be  given 
to  a  budding  musician  differs  from  the 
rest.  It  contains  sevei'al  choice  pro¬ 
grams,  pictures  of  famous  composers,  a 
story  about  a  famous  radio  singer,  etc. 
This  book  will  be  sure  to  grow  before  it 
grows  Arery  old. 

Our  needlework  book  is  so  thick,  that 
we  had  to  make  two  of  them,  and  we 
have  decidel  to  keep  them  ourselves!  In 
fact  unless  one  is  very  unselfish  the  urge 
to  keep  them  groAvs  stronger.  When  Ave 
had  completed  one  Avitlr  suggestions  for 
parties  and  entertainments,  Ave  found  it 
Avas  going  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and 
now  we  call  it  “A  Community  Book," 
anyone  having  any  ideas  for  parties  to 
paste  them  in  along  with  the  rest. 

Most  men  love  to  fish,  and  any  one  of 
them  Avould  like  to  have  a  book  with  all 
sor.ts  of  fish  stories  in  them.  The  news¬ 
papers  and  current  magazines  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  materials  for  a  good  interesting- 
book,  which  you  can  easily  make  “in  the 
good  old  Summer  time.”  Leave  a  lot  of 
pages  blank  in  the  back,  for  the  angler’s 
oavii  snapshots  and  notes.  Have  a  note¬ 
book  with  a  very  bright  cover  for  this,  for 
the  average  man  never  knoAvs  where  any¬ 
thing  is,  unless  it’s  different ! 

We  also  made  a  house  book  for  a 
young  couple  who  expect  to  build  some 
time.  This  had  pictures  in  it  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  from  log  cabins  to  the  White 
House.  It  is  surprising  Iioav  interesting 
it  proved,  an  unusual  ell  here,  a  different 
looking  dormer  Avindow  there,  with  an 
unusual  front  entrance,  etc.  That  cou¬ 
ple’s  house  will  not  be  a  replica  of  any 
other  house f in  their  block,  they  say.. 

My  most  ‘treasured  book  is  my  “Lincoln 
Book.”  Friends  heard  I  Avas  Avorking  on 
it,  and  sent  poems,  stories,  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  of  the  beloved  President,  and  now 
I  have  a  book  that  money  cannot  buy. 

b.  s.  v. 


Oyster  Stew 

One  quart  milk,  one  quart  oysters,  four 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  salt,  pepper,  paprika,  chopped 
parsley.  Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Strain  the  oysters  from  their  liquor  and 
pick  out  any  small  pieces  of  shell  that 
may  cling  to  them.  Heat  the  liquor 
slightly  and  remove  the  scum.  Blend  the 
flour  and  melted  fat  and  stir  into  the  hot. 
milk  until  it  thickens.  Add  the  oysters 
and  liquor  and  cook  for  five  or  10  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  the  edges  of  the  oysters  be¬ 
gin  to  curl.  If  the  oysters  are  cut  up, 
the  flavor  will  be  stronger.  Season  to 
taste  Avith  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately.  Turn  into  a  large  boAvl  or 
tureen  and  sprinkle  with  paprika  and 
chopped  parsley,  and  ladle  out  individual 
portions.  This  recipe  serves  five  or  six 
people. 


Candy  Coloring 

Rich  syrup  made  with  juice  of  beets 
canned  without  vinegar  is  admirable  for 
tinting  candies,  icing,  lemonade,  fruit 
punch,  jellies,  apple  sauce  and  other  foods 
and  drinks.  (If  children  dislike  milk  they 
can  sometimes  be  taught  to  form  a  taste 
for  it  by  tinting  it  pink.)  Cocoanut  col¬ 
ored  with  it,  and  dried,  is  very  decorative. 
The  syrup,  if  kept  in  a  covered  jar  in  a 
cool  place,  keeps  long. 

GRACE  A.  T.  MILLER. 
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THIS  SPECIAL  POLICY 
GIVES  BOTH  SAVINGS 

AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Learn  about  this  easy,  methodical, 
regular  plan  of  saving.  How  it  gives 
Life  Insurance  Protection  and  lump 
cash  sums  for  yourself.  A  policy  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  2  important  needs: 
Permanent  protection  for  your  family 
and  as  you  grow  older.  Gash  to  re¬ 
duce  a  mortgage;  send  a  child  to  col¬ 
lege;  build  a  house  or  barn  or  buy 
important  tools.  You  can  then  keep 
in  force  as  much  Life  Insurance  as 
you  want. 

This  strong,  conservative  company, 
bearing  the  highest  Life  Insurance 
Company  rating,  guarantees  this  to 
you  and  your  loved  ones. 

Get  all  of  the  facts.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Write  us  today! 

AGENTS  Sl!me  good  territories  are 
still  open  for  progres¬ 
sive  agents.  Write  us  for  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO'. 

Room  410-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

H»ve  you  &  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cano 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Bend  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
•nd  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

aSS  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  fNGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purposed 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

Mr  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


inventors'! 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  B 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book,  ■ 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In-  IB 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  'af 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien, Reglstered^jk 
Pat.  Attorney.  503  M  teams  Bldg, Washington, D.  C.  W* 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Cataloo 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  V. 


WAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  Investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $36.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
Interests  you— write  ouiek.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  85,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W30th  Street  New  York  City 

tiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiii 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


If  the  Patient  Has  a  Fever 

Fever  is  generally  an  accompaniment 
of  any  serious  physical  disorder.  How¬ 
ever  its  height  does  not  always  indicate 
the  gravity  of  the  complaint,  for  with 
tonsilitis,  for  instance,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  fever  from  two  to  four  degrees  high¬ 
er  than  is  found  with  diphtheria,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  disease  is  much  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two. 

In  any  illness  the  fever  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  one  giving  bedside  care,  in  order  that 
the  attending  physician  may  follow  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  giving  of 
medicine  to  reduce  fever  is  no  longer  a 
common  occurrence,  for  doctors  now 
know  that  fever  is  oftentimes  needed  if 
the  body  is  to  kill  the  invading  germs. 
So,  unless  it  goes  too  high  or  remains 
high  for  too  long  a  time,  the  doctor  may 
not  give  any  medicine  to  reduce  it.  But 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patient  he  may 
order  some  external  treatments  which 
will  cool  the  patient  off.  He  may  say, 
“Give  a  cold  sponge”  or  “a  cold  pack.” 
If  so,  would  you  know  what  to  doi?  I 
will  tell  you. 

,  A  sponge  bath  to  reduce  temperature 
is  not  difficult  to  give  provided  you  have 
an  assistant.  Bring  to  the  bedside,  in  a 
foot  tub,  a  large  sheet,  a  piece  of  rubber 
or  oilcloth,  the  size  of  the  sheet,  an  ice- 
bag  or  dish  of  ice  cubes  with  a  cloth  to 
tie  them  up  in,  two  hand  basins,  a  bottle 
of  rubbing  alcohol,  and  some  talcum 
powder.  Bring  also  a  large  pitcher  of 
cool  water. 

Throw  the  top  bedclothes  back  over  a 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Spread  the 
sheet,  which  you  brought  in,  over  the 
patient.  Remove  her  nightgown  and  pil¬ 
lows.  Place  the  rubber  sheet  or  oilcloth 
under  the  patient,  making  sure  it  is  very 
smooth. 

Place  the  ice  cap  or  ice  cubes  on  top 
of  the  patient’s  head.  Pour  water  from 
the  pitcher  into  each  of  the  two  hand 
basins.  Put  one  basin  on  a  chair  at  the 
head,  the  other  on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of 
the  patient’s  bed.  You  must  use  one 
basin,  your  assistant  the  other.  Remove 
the  sheet  and  place  it  where  it  will  be 
handy.  Both  you  and  your  helper  must 
now  cup  your  hands  and  each  dip  water 
up  out  of  the  basins  and  sprinkle  it  over 
the  patient,  rubbing  briskly  as  you  do  so. 
You  can  take  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs, 
your  helper  from  the  thighs  to  the  toes. 
Keep  the  skin  moist  and  rub  constantly, 
for  three  minutes  by  the  clock. 

Now  turn  the  patient  over  and  rub  her 
back  and  sides  for  seven  minutes.  The 
whole  treatment  consists  of  10  minutes 
of  continuous  rubbing.  When  the  time  is 
up  lay  soft  linen  towels  over  the  patient 
and  pat  her  skin  dry — do  not  rub.  Re¬ 
move  the  wet  sheet  and  rubber  sheeting, 
being  very  careful  to  fold  them  over  onto 
themselves  so  that  no  water  will  run  off 
onto  the  mattress.  Place  in  the  foot  tub. 

Rub  the  patient’s  back  with  alcohol 
and  dust  with  talcum  powder.  Replace 
the  bedclothes  and  pillow  after  you  have 
put  the  nightgown  back  on.  That  is  the 
way  to  give  a  cold  sponge  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  A  cold  pack  you 
may  be  able  to  give  alone. 

For  it  you  use  two  sheets  wrung  out  of 
quite  cold  water.  One  is  put  over  a  large 
piece  of  oilcloth  or  rubber  sheeting  and 
slipped  smoothly  under  the  patient,  who 
will  turn  from  side  to  side.  (She  will 
shiver  and  quake,  but  don’t  let  that  deter 
you.) 

.  Bring  the  wet  sheet  up  over  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  body,  wrapping  it  snugly  about 
each  arm  and  leg.  Turn  the  patient  on 
her  back — if  she  is  not  already  in  that 
position  —  and  lay  the  other  cold  wet 
sheet  over  her  chest  and  the  front  part 
of  her  body.  Tuck  it  in  under  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  hips,  knees  and  feet,  but  leave  it 
loose— do  not  tuck  it  in  snugly  as  you 
did  the  under  sheet. 

Over  the  wet,  loose,  upper  sheet  sprin- 
gle  cold  water  from  a  clothes  sprinkler, 
a  watering  pot  used  for  flowers,  or  with 
a  whisk  broom  dipped  in  a  basin  of 
water.  Rub  the  patient  with  one  hand 
while  you  sprinkle  with  the  other,  keep¬ 
ing  your  hand  outside  of  and  on  top  of 
the  sheet.  Keep  this  friction  up  for  live 
minutes  in  front,  then  turn  patient  over 
and  rub  her  back  and  sides  for  the  re¬ 
maining  half  of  the  10-minute  period.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  remove  all  wet  cloth¬ 
ing,  dry  and  powder  the  patient,  replace 
nightgown  and  pillows,  pull  up  the  bed¬ 
ding,  and  take  the  temperature. 

The  temperature  should  have  been 
taken  and  recorded  before  the  treatment 
was  begun.  Now  compare  the  figure  and 
fraction  with  the  previous  reading  to  see 
how  much,  if  any,  the  pack  has  reduced 
the  body  heat.  Take  the  temperature 
again  one  hour  later  if  the  patient  is 
awake ;  if  she  is  asleep,  do  not  disturb 
her,  but  take  it  when  she  wakes  up. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Cold  Weather  Breakfasts  or 
Slippers 

Toast,  plain  or  otherwise,  seems  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  our  breakfasts.  Bacon 
also  is  a  fine  addition  for  cold  weather. 
If  we  have  time  why  not  make  our  toast 
and  bacon  more  appealing  to  the  eye.  as 
well  as  to  the  taste,  by  combining  them? 
Just  try  the  following  suggestions : 

Savory  Toast. — Beat  one  egg,  add  one- 
quarter  cup  milk,  dip  slices  of  bread  in 
mixture  and  place  in  greased  baking  pan. 
Sprinkle  each  piece  thickly  with  grated 
cheese  and  put  a  slice  of  bacon  on  top 


of  each  one.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  till 
bacon  is  crisp. 

Hot  Apple  Sandwich.  —  Slice  bread 
one-third  inch  thick.  Toast  each  slice  a 
golden  browm.  Brush  -lightly  with  butter. 
Cover  the  toasted  slices  with  apple 
sauce.  Lay  a  slice  of  bacon  on  each.  Put 
on  a  baking  dish  or  pyrex  platter  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp. 

Cheese  and  Bacon.— Fry  bacon  until 
delicately  browned.  Make  sauce  of  four 
tablespoons  bacon  drippings,  four  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  cups  milk,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  paprika, 
two-tliirds  cup  grated  cheese.  Cook  about 
two  minutes  or  until  cheese  is  melted. 
Pour  over  slices  of  toast  and  top  each 
with  slices  of  crisp  bacon. 

Hot  breads  are  very  desirable  in  cold 
weather  for  either  supper  or  breakfast, 
but  we  are  all  looking  for  new  kinds. 
The  following  are  very  good : 

Grapenut  Bread. — One  cup  grapenuts 
and  two  cups  sour  milk.  Let  stand  10 
minutes.  Then  add  oue  egg  well  beaten, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  hot  water,  and  3%  cups  flour  with 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted  with 
it.  Stir  all  together  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  baking  depends  upon  the  size  and 
shape  of  tin  used.  If'  a  large  loaf  is  de¬ 
sired,  bake  about  one  hour. 

Peanut  Butter  Muffins. — -One-half  cup 
peanut  butter,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one 
egg,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  1  y2  cups 
flour,  sifted  with  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Mix  in  order  given  and  bake 
as  any  muffins. 

Cornmeal  Souffle.  —  This  is  a  spoon 
bread  which  is  very  delicate  but  hearty. 
Pour  one-fourth  cup  cornmeal  into  one 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Blazing  Star  or  Diadem  Star. — This  quilt 
is  very  attractive  when  made  of  colors  that 
harmonize  well.  The  star  makes  the  entire  quilt. 
The  pattern  shows  plainly  how  this  pattern  is 
to  be  pieced  and  joined.  The  quilting  is  done 
in  diagonal  lines  about  a  half  inch  apart.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents:  any  two  patterns  25  cents. 
The  little  quilt  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

cup  hot  milk.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt  and  allow  mixture  to  cool.  Next  add 
four  egg  yolks,  then  stir  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Put  mixture  in  a  deep 
baking  dish,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  30 
minutes.  Serve  plain  or  with  syrup  as 
preferred.  .  mrs.  ethel  d.  Thompson. 


Clam  Chowder 

New  England  Clam  Chowder.  —  One- 
fourth  eup  fat  salt  pork,  diced,  one  onion, 
sliced,  two  cups  diced  potatoes,  one  pint 
clams,  two  cups  boiling  water,  one  pint 
milk,  four  pilot  crackers,  salt,  cayenne. 
Cook  the  diced  pork  over  a  low  fire  in  a 
heavy  saucepan.  Cook  the  sliced  onion 
in  the  fat  until  yellow.  Add  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  boiling  water,  and  cook  till 
tender.  Pick  over  the  elams,  remove 
stomach,  and  chop.  Add  the  elams,  milk 
and  seasoning.  Cook  15  minutes,  then 
pour  the  chowder  over  the  crackers,  or 
crumble  the  crackers  in  the  serving 
dishes. 

Clam  Chowder,  Manhattan  Style.  — 
One-fourth  cup  diced  salt  pork  or  two 
tablespoons  butter,  one  onion,  sliced,  one- 
fourth  cup  diced  celery  (may  be  omitted), 
one  cup  diced  potatoes,  21/4  cups  boiling- 
water.  salt,  la/2  cups  canned  tomato,  one 
pint  chopped  elams,  few  grains  of  pepper, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  powdered  thyme,  four 
crackers.  Heat  the  pork  to  extract  the 
fat,  add  the  onion  and  celery  and  cook 
until  the  onion  is  yellow,  add  the  pota¬ 
toes,  boiling  water  and  salt ;  boil  until 
the  potatoes  are  tender.  Add  the  toma¬ 
toes,  clams,  pepper  and  thyme,  and  bring 
to  a  gentle  simmer  until  well  blended. 
Some  eooks  thicken  this  with  rolled  soda 
crackers,  others  use  the  pilot  biscuits,  as 
in  the  New  England  recipe.  In  our  own 
practice  we  prefer  to  add  milk  to  the 
above  recipe.  When  the  chowder  has 
cooked  sufficiently,  we  add  four  soda 
crackers  rolled  fine,  stir  in  a  pinch  of 
soda,  and  add  one  pint  of  hot  milk,  in 
which  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  has  been  melted. 


How 

to  Choose 


and 
Hand  Saws 


teeth?  Rip  sawing?  Cross-cutting?  This  ques¬ 
tion — and  that!  All  answered  by  “Disston  Saw 
Manual”,  FREE.  Tells  you  the  right  saw  .  .  . 
tool  .  .  .  file  .  .  .  for  the  job,  how  to  use  and  care 
fbr  it.  Bristles  with  workshop  “whys”  and  "hows” 
.  .  .  chockful  of  instructive  shop  pictures. 


Disston  Pruning  Guide  shows  ways  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults — garden,  orchard,  vineyard.  Saw  Manual 
or  Pruning  Guide,  or  both,  sent  FREE. 


• . MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY _ 

Henry  Dissfon  &  Sons,  Inc. 

287  Tacony,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  free  O  Saw  Manual.  m  Pruning  Guide. 
(Check  one  or  both,  as  wanted) 


Name.... 
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To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Big  Dollars!  No  Cooking! 

Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but  which 
really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up  obsti¬ 
nate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


Lcrmina  tor  0 


* 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  7lst&t. 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor 

90' 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mall  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


Free  From  Pimples . 
What  A  Relief ! 

CfJTTCURA  SOAP  and 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
Healed  Them 

.  Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

|  Address:  “Cntloura,'’ Dept.  10B,  Malden,  Mass. 


English  Gingerette 

Essence  of  lemon,  one  ounce ;  essence 
of  cayenne,  two  ounces ;  essence  of  gin¬ 
ger,  two  ounces;  burnt  sugar,  two 
ounces ;  citric  acid,  two  ounces.  Dis¬ 
solve  three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  aud  when 
cold  add  the  other  ingredients.  Shake 
well  and  bottle.  Use  about  1*4  table¬ 
spoons  in  a  glass,  of  water,  hot  or  cold. 
Good  for  a  Summer  drink,  or  to  take  hot 
in  cold  weather. 


OLD  RAGS 


Colored  with  the  New 
‘‘PERFECTION”DYES 
make  Beautiful  Rugs. 
Send  this  ad  with  ten 
cents  for  a  packaged  New  Black,  Turkey  Red, Copen 
Blue,  Green  or  Old  Rose  (your  choice)  and  we  will 
also  send  a  package  any  other  color  you  wish  FREE. 
GUSHING  &  CO.,  DOVER-FOXCROFT,  ME. 


eppriA  1  CAIF  Sheepskin  Lined  Coats— Men’s  sizes 
ul  LiVltiLi  OrlLLi  No.  38— No  48,  #3.50:  Boy’s  sizes  No.tS — 
No.  18,  *2.50:  Boy’s  Heavy  Knickers,  sizes  No.  8 — No.  18, 
$2.00.  MAINE  SIIEEP  AM)  WOOL  ASSOCIATION,  Augusta.  Me. 


Patchwork  eolorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
1  pounds  $1.00  Silks  5  pounds  $1  00;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Pi^irsifect 
f*V5r £wgyer~He&  t 


^Destroy  all  germs,  mites,  Coccidiosis 

I  cysts,  worm  eggs,  etc.  ,  with  super¬ 
heat  (2,000°F.).  The  AEROIL 
|  method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
f  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-H. 

aeroil  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 


Penn.  Blood -  Tested  Certified  R.O.P . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 

—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


1 


cored  i  ted 


Choice  of  12  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
noults  and  baby  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
blood- tested  for  B.  W.  I>.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac¬ 
tive  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Pe&lfeAAl  CfuchA-  COD  ■ 


Let  Peerless  Chicks  Produce  Your  1934  Profits 

Ohio  Accredited  and  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.,  antigen 
whole  blood  method,  chicks  from  Peerless  flocks  that 
have  shown  such  good  results  in  previous  years— 
strengthened  by  careful  culling  and  the  addition  of 
splendid  males— bred  for  egg  production.  This  stock 
will  produce  lots  of  eggs  for  you.  Chick  losses  during 
first  14  davs  replaced  at  half  original  cost.  Send  for 
low  1934  prices.  Write  us  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


R.  O.  P.  English  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Reallv  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All 
sired '  by  R.  O.  P.  Certified  or  Individual 
Pedigreed  Males;  all  breeding  under  Ohio  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance.  B.W.D.  tested.  Catalog. 

QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 
Route  1  D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.),  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Dept.  F 


ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


1934 

CATALOG  READY 

Next  winter’s  profits  depend 
on  the  chicks  you  buy.  now.  Fairport 
chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers. 
tJ£V4HJ'ITT>  RA1’n)  GROWTH.  EARLY  LAY¬ 
ING  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION,  LARGE  EGG 
SIZE.  Fairport  chicks  give  you  all  these  qualities. 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
P,  )  J5-7  Gio  Stained  Antigen  Rapid 
Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  the 
G-  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Catalog 
tells  all  about  our  breeding,  de¬ 
scribes  our  strains  and  our 
Iron  Clad  livability 
guarantee.  Lowest 

prices  in  years.  ^  —  r  d  4  ’ 

v|,  v  ,  — -  Fairport,  N.Y. 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 
-  "Tin  Strain  Bnd  Jar  Largt  Umjorm  Wbttr  Egg  I  Always." 

OFFICIALLY  BLOOD-TESTED 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 


I 


g  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
j  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


3Mll!p 


State  Accut.  and  B.W.D.  'xesteu  by  nnagen  rest  byAuth. 
Ill.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced 
at  %  price.  Standard  Grade  Price  Per  100 

Brown,  Buff,  White  Leghorns........ . • . *b-aa 

R  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Rocks.  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes. . .  . . .....  -  7.95 

S.  C.  Wvds. ,  Par.  Rocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants.  L.  Brail.  8.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish . y  *  j1 1  «? 

Heavy  Asstd.  $6  per  100.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  $1 
per  100  books  order,  bal.  C.O.D.  plus  charges.  Order  from 
ad.  LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  Nokomis,  HI. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S 

(Also  direct  importers  of  the  Large  Tom 
Barron  Strain.)  Booking  orders  now  for 
Feb  Mar.  &  Apr.  Let  us  mail  you  catalog 
and ’photos  of  our  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
they  are  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  them. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABYCH! CHS 

erv  Prepaid.  Write  for  FRElJ  CIRCULAR  and  I  1 

McALISTERVlLLE  POULTRY  FARM 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  1,  McAIIslorvillo,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  QUALITY  and 
PROFIT.  Write  for  circular.  100  500  100U 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $7U 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  7  35  7U 

K  I.  Beds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  7U 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Frotpaia. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVlLLE,  PA- 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

?r.rw.  sis?  srsss.  tre  a 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  -  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Q 

New  Hampshire  Red  A  A,  Yy 

Also  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circular  and  prices. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS  -  Jamestown.  Pa. 


Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Lowest  prices  on  quality  chicks  from  2,  3 
ttnd  4  year-old  breeders.  Get  our  free  cir¬ 
cular  with  pictures  of  thousands  of  our 
leghorns.  THE  MEADOWBKOOK  POULTRY 
FARM,  3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar 
antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
White  Peldn  Ducklings.  Free  circular. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  0.  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


lukerts  laying  leghorns 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  U.  S.  Government  Patent,  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected.  4%  to  5%-lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free.  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


niTit  ITV  ruirve  AA  Grade  W. Leghorns  from 
UUALI1  I  LlilLIYO  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying 
flocks  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  7c.  Heavy  Mixed,  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Electric  Hatched  ,„Xv  SS"& 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

n  »  rvv;  r'HIPI/O  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 

rsflKY  I  H  ll, KN  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Iekesbnrg,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  pay-91d  Chicl-  T~  -ind 


BIG 

BIRDS  Bijiliinnx 


BIG 

EGGS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  All  breeding  males 
are  pedigree  hatched  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 
3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Folder  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  .Cambridge,  N.Y. 


BLOOD  CHICKS 

Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Hanson  or  Tancred  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - - 

Hanson  or  Tancred  S.  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  OUR 
CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood- Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  II.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  HATCHER? 


BOX  R 


PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hen* 
weigh  Up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  pep 
100; $38.50  per  500;$75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 
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ite  Rocks 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  MinorcaPen  and  Hen 

all  contests.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM  Box  K  Belmar,  N.  J. 

DADD  AM  White  Leghorns— cockerels  and  chicks. 

DflKRvll  ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


w 


ELMER  WHISLER, 

HITE  WYANDOTTE-CHIOKS-EGGS  34th  yr. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


-WIN- 

HIGH  WHiTE  ROCK  PEN— at 
^CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’*  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Price* 

Box  2  R  Tiro,  Ohio 


parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Strain  of  Barre 
Rocks.  Made  and  hold  such  certified  records :  - 
Laying  119  days;  128  eggs  148  days;  357  eggs  year 
Flock  averages  up  to  270.  Have44years’ scientifi 
pedigreemg  and  progeny  testing  for  Vigor, Larg 
Eggs,  Early  Feathering,  etc.  No  forcing,  n 
-v  light,  no  heated  houses.  Just  natural  laying  unde 
I  Bame  conditions  you  have.  Our  Rocks  and  our  rearing  am 
feeding  instructions  insure  success.  Eggs— Chicks— Lowes 
|  prices  since  1889.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PENNA 

WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers,  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners,  Michigan,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZiAPPLE  Box  35,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 

Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Batches  weekly. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  -  MADISON,  CONN. 

U’tJir'irC  Large  English  White  Leghorns 
v-xTIv/AxS  $7.-100.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P. 
Country  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAIisterville,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  January  27  : 

The  question  of  how  much  space  to  al¬ 
low  for  growing  chicks  has  been  answered 
many  times  yet  it  is  apparent  that  crowd¬ 
ing  remains  a  serious  problem  in  brood¬ 
ing.  Poultrymen  continue  to  suffer  loss 
through  coccidiosis,  cannibalism  and  un¬ 
even  growth,  because  they  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  relation  between  crowding  and 
these  troubles,  or  perhaps  do  not  realize 
that  their  chickens,  in  truth  are  crowded. 

In  the  recent  development  of  small- 
scale  specialized  broiler  enterprises, 
where  promoters  have  encouraged  opera¬ 
tors  to  start  with  limited  capital,  the 
question  of  crowding  has  been  brought 
more  into  the  open.  For  when  returns 
on  such  an  investment  are  low,  what  is 
more  natural  than  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  started  per  unit?  Brooder 
stove  manufacturers  also  contribute  to 
confusion,  for  many  stoves  are  rated  far 
above  practical  capacity.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  may  be  sincere  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  as  he  preliaps  figures  capacity  in 
day-old  chicks,  but  the  poultryman  must 
discount  the  figure  substantially  when  he 
plans  to  keep  the  brood  for  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  the  same  quarters. 

For  best  results  in  producing  pullets, 
with  the  least  worry  and  loss,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  in  one  brooding  unit  should 
be  not  far  from  250.  The  pen  should  be 
about  10x12  feet,  and  the  stove  should 
be  of  the  size  usually  rated  at  500  chicks, 
with  canopy  about  52  inches.  For  broil¬ 
er  purposes,  given  a  pen  at  least  12x16 
feet  and  a  stove  with  56-ineh  hover, 
(usual  rating  1,000  chicks)  it  is  possible 
to  care  for  about  350  chicks  with  good 
results.  These  numbers  should  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  when  the  poultryman  has 
had  experience  enough  to  justify  setting  a 
higher  figure,  and  even  then  brooding  will 
be  attended  by  more  trouble  and  higher 
mortality. 

Increased  size  of  pen  has  but  little  to 
do  with  increasing  size  of  the  brood.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  floor  space  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  that  can  be  successfully  cared 
for  in  one  unit.  This  limit  may  be  de¬ 
fined  by  saying  that  the  more  chicks 
started  over  250  the  less  satisfactory  the 
results. 

Definite  evidence  along  this  line  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  data  from  the  University  of 
California.  summarized  below  which 
shows  effects  of  crowding  on  mortality. 

Floor  space  per  100  chicks,  35  sq.  ft. 
or  less,  73.077  chicks  started,  19,257  died, 
making  mortality  to  three  months  26.3 
per  cent. 

Floor  space  per  100  chicks  35  to  50 
sq.  ft.,  25,371  chicks  started,  4,122  died,  | 
making  mortality  16.2  per  cent. 

Floor  space  per  100  chicks  50  sq.  ft. 
or  more,  25,044  chicks  started,  3,4S4  died, 
making  mortality  13.1  per  cent. 

No  record  of  growth  or  weight  at  three 
months  is  available,  although  such  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  of  added  value. 

Converting  these  figures  to  unit  space 
of  10x12  feet,  we  find  that  operators 
starting  350  chicks  to  such  a  house  lost 
on  the  average  92  chicks,  while  from  a 
unit  of  240  chicks  only  29  chicks  died. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  chicks  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  were  started  under  such  crowded  con¬ 
ditions  .that -they  were  doomed  to  a  mor¬ 
tality  of  over  26  per  cent,  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  chicks  started  with  the  more 
favorable  allowance  of  two  chicks  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space. — Locke  James, 
Instructor  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  17th  week  of  the  12th  N. 
Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  3,64  eggs  per  bird  or 
at  the  rate  of  52  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.9  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs  per 
bird  to  date  is  59.01  which  is  6.46  more 
eggs  than  were  produced  during  the  first 
17  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  17tli  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Redbird  Farm,  59  points,  56  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Washington  Breeders’  Assn.,  57 
points,  55  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Greenway 
Farm,  57  points,  55  eggs;  AY.  L.,  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm.  56  points,  53  eggs ; 
Bar.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  55  points,  58 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  52 
points,  50  eggs ;  W.  L„  W.  S.  Hannah 
&  Sons,  51  points,  49  9ggS. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  818  points,  83S  eggs;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  765  points,  793  eggs; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  757  points,  754 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  750  points, 
791  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  747 
points,  755  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
740  points,  751  eggs ;  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  675  points,  706  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Redbird  Farm,  719  points, 
676  eggs ;  Moss  Farm,  697  points,  766 
eggs ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  677  points,  658 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  804  points,  889  eggs ;  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  510  points.  553  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm.  679  points.  718  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck.  653  points,  653  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
January  27.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices :  Whites,  26c ; 
brown,  25 ^c ;  medium,  231/4c. 


All  Breeders  Culled  Blood-Tested 
and  Banded  By  State  Officials 


New  Jersey  Certified  White  Leghorns;  also 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  priced 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New  Jersey 
State-Supervised  Chicks.  — 

Breeder’s  Quality  at  Hatchery  Prices. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  trenton!1on.°  Jl| 


BIG 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested— tube  agglutination 
method. )  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION,  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts— facts  of  value — 
houest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
"EARLE'S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


[Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori 
B.  W.  D-  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  RJ.nnd  N.H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Wrife  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Bo,  10  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
Large  size  English  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Whites,  Buff,  Brown . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks .  8.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans .  9.00 

Minorcas.  White  or  Black . 11.00 

Jersey  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 

XAin?  Mm’irr  200,000  Quality  Chicks  for  Feb. 
I  iilVL  nU  1  luL  19 — March  and  April— Prepaid- 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A .  570.00-1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility .  60.00—1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Grade  A .  80.00 — 1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds,  Utility .  70.00—1000 

Asst’d  or  II.  Mixed,  S60— 1000.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100 %  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  1  5  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S'  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc'u'osT 

— >Lj  Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  Bar.  Rocks; 
tA  CJT  S.  C.  Reds;  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  del. 

guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock. 
^  Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

Cu  a  g\  Of  C  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H. 

eg  a  l#  Be.  9  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  $7.00 — 
100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00.  Quality  and  Prepaid  arrival 
guaranteed.  References  and  Catalog  free. 

KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM,  (Formerly  I’eola  Poul¬ 
try  Yards)  Box  1,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CHESTE  R  VALLEY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  BOCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Let  us  send 
you  one  of  our  circulars  with  attractive  prices  &  terms. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

BREEDERS  OF  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Typo  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $90.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STAY'S  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


EWING’S 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  one  of  the 
oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  U3 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 

The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 

All  Breeders  blood-tested  by  Mass.  State 
Authorities,  using  Agglutination  Method. 

t 

3-lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 


At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

9 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaled 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced 

You  Are  the  Judge 

We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red  breed¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  country — 30,000  State  blood- 
tested  breeders  on  our  own  farm;  and  we  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

(Highest  pen  for  month  of  December  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  Mew  York,  also  highest  pullet  for  the 
month  of  December,  laying  30  eggs,  32,20  points. 

In  the  month  of  November,  our  pullets 
scored  high  bird  for  breed  at  two  contests — at 
Farmingdale  and  Vineland. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  explains  our 
breeding  program  and  shows  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


from  AMERICAS  FAMOUS 
BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  oldest  in  America  with  a 
Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 
our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 
directly  out  of  individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  isatrapnest.  Every  birdindi- 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  Hocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  B.W.D. 
Blood  tested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg-1 

horns,  Anconas . ' 

Barred.White,  Bf,  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyands, 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas 
Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers. 
Mixed  for  Layers . 


too 

$6  75 


Prepaid  Prices 


SOO 

$32  50 


1000 
$64  00 


6-90  33-00  65-00 


655 

630 


3225 
31  50 


63.50 

6300 


Missouri  Poultry  Farms,  Box  212 .  Columbia,  Mo. 


Puliorum  Free  by  State  Test 

CHICKS 

from  World’s  Record  Red  Flock 

Dickinson  Bros. 

 Box  Y.  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 

Vigor  second  to  none.  An  R.  0.  P.  Strain.  Big 
Type.  High  Official  Records,  Storrs.  100% 
Free,  B.  W.  D.  Free  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 


SC-  D  I  D  rr\C  Massachusetts  Certified 
•  x\.  1.  t\ LD J  Accredited  Baby  Chicks 

and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  2  to  5  years  old. 
Pullets  trapped  for  R.  O.  P.  records  under  supervision 
of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9.  HARVARD,  MASS. 


DuBois  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  Rocks— New  Hampshire  Reds— two  profit-mak¬ 
ing  strains  bred  for  high  production,  large  eggs.  Puli¬ 
orum  blood-tested  (Stained  Antigen.)  “We  Glorify 
Age”  and  use  no  pullets  for  breeders.  Write  today. 

DuBOIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y, 


J  C)  f  \  U  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
.  and  It.  1.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  S70— loco.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  $80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light.  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  forvprotit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


^  4 - -w- Pa.  State  Blood-Tested  for 
.  1 •*--*- Puliorum,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  N.  H.  Reds,  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MILLBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Woodbury,  Pa. 


Accredited  N.  H.  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Penn.  State  Supervised.  Blood- 
tested.  100%  free  of  Puliorum  (B.W.D.)  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  CONRAD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  Free  ol 

Puliorum  (B.W.D.) 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

HOY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLP0RT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction’breed- 

ing  World's  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Box  R,  Pcterboro,  N.H. 


K  0xi«fo  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

,  *  **  »  ntStls*  Large  dork  red  birds  bred 

ror  large  brown  eggs;  Rock  averages  203  to  206  eggs  per 

oird.  Fred  Leacll,  Thurston  St.,  Wreutlinm,  Mass. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  want  to  try  feeding  dry  buttermilk 
and  sprouted  oats  to  my  laying  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  How  can  I  best  pre¬ 
pare  the  dried  powdered  buttermilk  and 
feed  same?  About  how  thick  shall  I  put 
the  oats  on  some  small  15-inch  perforated 
trays  I  have?  How  often  to  water?  Best 
temperature,  light,  etc.?  When  and  how 
much  to  feed?  Same  with  the  dried  but¬ 
termilk.  I  have  some  mangels  and  a  few 
cabbages,  would  you  advise  using  these 
with  the  buttermilk  and  sprouted  oats, 
or  could  some  of  these  be  dispensed  with 
or  alternated?  w.  c.  S. 

New  York. 

Dried  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  is  ordi¬ 
narily  fed  in  the  mash,  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  part  or  all  of  the  meat  scrap 
that  the  mash  would  otherwise  contain. 
Both  are  fed  as  sources  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  and  one  may  replace  the  ocher  in 
quantity  used.  Because  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  price  of  dried  buttermilk,  it  is 
not  often  made  the  only  source  of  the 
wanted  protein  but  is  fed  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  the  value  of  milk  in  any  form. 

Oats  should  be  placed  in  the  trays  to  a 
depth  of  about  an  inch  after  having  been 
soaked  in  warm  water.  They  should  then 
be  sprinkled  daily  to  keep  them  moist 
and  kept  in  a  room  having  a  temperature 
of  from  60  to  70  degrees  and  well  lighted. 
They  may  be  fed  at  any  time  after  they 
have  reached  a  length  of  two  to  four 
inches  of  sprouts,  giving  each  fowl  a 
handful  of  the  sod. 

Germinated  oats  or  oats  that  have  just 
begun  to  sprout  are  now  fed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  with  long  sprouts.  They 
are  easier  to  prepare,  requiring  less  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  are  equally  as  good  for  the 
hens.  Germinated  oats  are,  practically, 
soaked  oats  kept  in  a  convenient  contain¬ 
er,  such  as  a  wooden  pail  or  tub,  and 
aired  by  being  turned  from  one  container 
to  another  in  a  warm  place.  They  may 
be  fed  at  any  time  after  germination  or 
sprouting  has  begun. 

Where  mangels  or  beets  are  fed,  other 
fresh  vegetables  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  they  may  replace  sprouted  or  germi¬ 
nated  oats.  They  do  not  have  the  food 
value  of  the  oats,  however.  Neither  are 
sprouted  oats  moi’e  nutritious  than  dry. 
They  are  more  palatable  and  will  be 
eaten  in  greater  quantity  by  the  flock, 
wherein  lies  their  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Building  Henhouse 

Could  you  tell  me  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  build  a  good  up-to-date  chicken 
house  for  300  chickens,  how  should  it  be 
built  and  of  what?  E.  m. 

New  York. 

The  building  of  a  poultry  house  could 
vary  many  dollars,  being  dependent  upon 
such  factors  as  style  of  house,  material 
used,  cost  of  lumber  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  cost  of  labor,  etc.  There  is  no  rule 
by  which  one  may  be  guided  and  no  way 
of  estimating  in  advance  the  cost  of  a 
building  of  unknown  construction.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  ask  for  their  bulletins  upon  poul¬ 
try-house  construction.  These  will  give 
you  plans  and  specifications  of  desirable 
types  and  enable  a  local  builder  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  your  locality.  Such 
plans  need  not  be  followed  iu  all  details, 
of  course,  but  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  a  “Good,  up-to-date”  poultry 
house  may  cost. 

Since  there  is  no  one  type  of  building 
essential  for  good  results  and  little  limit 
to  kind  of  materials  that  may  be  used, 
one  may  exercise  considerable  choice  in 
the  matter  of  expense.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  visit  several  good  poultry 
farms  and  learn  what  buildings  are  used, 
their  advantages  and  defects.  Simplicity 
in  building,  with  the  avoidance  of  un¬ 
necessary  and  costly  features,  will  aid 
materially  in  assuring  future  profits. 

M.  B.  D. 


Whipped  Cream  Cake 

Here  is  a  brand-new  kind  of  cake, 
quickly  and  easily  made,  keeps  well  and 
may  be  used  as  a  layer  cake  or  baked  in 
a  loaf :  One  cup  thick  cream,  whipped 
drop  in  two  egg  yolks  and  beat  till  foamy. 
Add  one  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  flavoring.  Sift  1% 
cups  flour  with  two  rounded  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Beat  whites  of  two  eggs 
stiff  and  add  these  alternately  with  flour. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  35  minutes  if 
in  a  loaf  pan,  20  minutes  in  shallow 
pans.  LAURETTA  HALE. 


KERR 

CHICK 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson  Trenton 

Camden  Toms  River 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  Middletown 

Schenectady  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  Scranton 

West  Chester  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield,  Lowell,  Brockton 
CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

(/re  tcriling  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept .  19  ) 


Outstanding  vigor.  They  live,  thrive, 
grow.  Mature  early.  Full  feathered.  They 
are  strong  layers,  because  bred  to  lay.  26 
years  of  careful  breeding  behind  them.  Lay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  ancestors  proved  by  official 
egg-laying  contests.  Ask  us  for  notable  rec¬ 
ords  at  many  contests  this  past  year.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  profit  chicks  from  this 
ancestry.  You’ll  not  be  disappointed.  All  our 
breeders  individually  handled,  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested  for  Puliorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  the  well-known  “slow”  tube 
method.  Consider  these  all-important  facts 
before  ordering.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book, 
prices  and  particulars. 


Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc. 


19  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


. . .  and  prices  the  lowest  ever  known 

A  Buckeye  Brooder  for  as  little  as  $10.00!  Buckeye 
quality  —  Buckeye  satisfaction— Buckeye  results — 
Buckeye  guarantee — at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known! 
You  can  get  a  Buckeye  now  at  less  than  you  would 
pay  for  an  ordinary  brooder  —  and  Buckeye  has,  for 
20  years,  been  the  yardstick  by  which  all  brooder 
results  are  measured.  A  postcard  with  your  name 
and  address  will  bring  you  catalogue  free. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCtjBATOR  COMPANY 
2319-D  E.  67th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Wgii, 


Coal-burning  Buckeye.  Oversize  double 
draft  control.  Burns  hard  or  soft  coal. 
Steady,  even  heat.  Lower  fuel  consump¬ 
tion.  _ Oil- brood ers  and  gas  brooders  — 
new  improvements.  New  low  prices. 
Incubators  of  75-eggs  capacity  and  up. 


BUILT  AS  ONLY  BUCKEYE  BUILDS 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS! 

PENIVA.  SBPERVISED  ^atehed  our  plant  comes  from  a 

SAMPLE  Vested  fo/VwifVy  f',r  ^mafTnd^tr? “and^BLOOD 

“  teas  ■— 

I «:?!  u# 

wSSrKKJE  isSr  as 

s"a  0n’*i5d1%S  Sfatf  &  ' 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

■Largest  State-Supervised  B  loo.  -  Tested’  if  aUh  e  ry  In  Penns^vania" 


OSS 


'Jar'm 


For  Fourth  Winter,  Leaders  at  Farmingdale 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  winter  Moss  Farm 
R.  X.  Reds  are  leading  their  class  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest.  Inject  some 
of  this  blood  into  your  own  flock. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS,  pedigreed  from 
high-record  dams. 

CHICKS — Carrying  same  hlood  as  our 
1932-33  Winning  New  York  Pen. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  14  Days 

HATCHING  EGGS — High  fertility  guar¬ 
anteed. 

FREE  CATALOG  now  ready  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor- 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability,  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production.  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color.  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
.Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
No  reactors.  Chicks  10c, 
formerly  30c.  Cir- 
(  cular.  Order  now. 
~i  L.  B.  FISHER, 
|V|  Box  27,  South  St., 
“  ATHOL,  MASS. 
EDGEHILL  —  The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper,.  17 
year,  scientific  breeding.  High  record,  National 
Official  Laying  Contest,  and  Chicago  World’, 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEGtER’s  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds "  Lay  More  Eggs 


JUNIATA  CHICKS. — Let  us  send  you  photos  of  our 
large  poultry  farm.  Booking  orders  for  Feb.,  Mar. .  Apr. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  pK?,"): 


THORQBRED  «  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
‘no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
t,  .  '  k*rSe  sggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 

Bd,  Bf.  Wh.Rks,  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs,  Legs. 
n?Z£rwen  Gei  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


CHIX 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

IThis  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 
Leghorn  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297 
eggs,  31S.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  finvar  Poultry  Farm.  Rox  24.  Smrar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


-WIN — 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
'AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine — 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Coopmtive  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Boi  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


W  IT  ITE 
LEGHORKT  w  .  . 

Front  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

5 00*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

3  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tancred  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN,  LEG  HORNS. $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 

*00%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.  D.  Free  cir 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  W.VkY 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Tancred 
Strain  S.  c.  White  Leghorns;  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 
is.  C  tv.  J.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular 

n  .  .  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Use  Park  &  Pollard 


r — ►use  these 
scientificallq 
complete  feeds 
to  insure  profits 

\\  MANUFACTURE  Or 

<3 f>aik.(SFblIard  Co- 

BOSTON- BUFFALO 

MANAMAR 
CQMPLtTL  R  ^ 


Play  Safe.  Start  your  chicks  on  Park 
&  Pollard  Feeds.  Have  sturdy,  well- 
developed  pullets  by  early  fall — the  profit¬ 
making  kind.  A  Starter  for  Every  Need  at  a  Price  You 
Can  Pay.  See  your  Park  &.  Pollard  dealer.  He  has  Park  &. 
Pollard  Chick  Mashes  in  the  price  range  to  fit  your  pocketbook. 

What  Are  Park  &  Pollard  ManAmar  Feeds? 

To  the  Park  &  Pollard  "Lay  or  Bust”  Poultry  Mashes  &.  Dairy  Feeds  is  now 
added  a  complete  line  of  ManAmar  Feeds  for  poultry,  dairy  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  First  to  distribute  dry  mash  feeds  30  years  ago.  Park  &.  Pollard, 
now  offers  a  greater  discovery  in  ManAmar  Feeds.  These,  rich  in  Minerals 
from  the  Sea,  are  builders  of  red  blood  and  vigor. 

Have  Fewer  Mineral  Bankrupts  (Calls) 

Park  &.  Pollard  ManAmar  Feeds  are  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  Mineral  bankruptcy.  See  the 
difference  with  your  own  eyes.  Convince 
yourselfwith  the  famous  "Pen  againstPen” 
test.  Made  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
and  on  millions  of  chicks  and  hens  this 
test  has  proved  again  and  again  that  Man¬ 
Amar  Mashes  are  the  Preferred  Mashes. 


PEN  AGAINST  PEN 
MANAMAR  WINS 


(^Pollard  G>. 


Do  you  want  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  culls?  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  new  booklet  “Stop  Losses  from  Anemia ,  ”  which  we  have 
prepared.  It  is  FREE ,  See  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  Buffalo, N.Y., Boston. Mass. 


$  1 00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  1000  "  . . ~ 

FOR  FEBRUARY 

$120 

Per  1000 


For  Mar.  and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certifled-Aceredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.D.  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  8 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1984  catalog 
tells'v'ou  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300  %  'increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FARMS— C.T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Insured  to  Live! 

From  OFFICIALLY  IN¬ 
SPECTED,  Pure  Bred, 
Heavy  Laying  Stock. 
Guaranteed  BWD  Free. 
Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Wli.  &  Bar.  Bocks, 
Wh.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Giant  Bl. 
Minorcas.  Free  Catalog,  Prices. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  00  WallkiU,  N.  Y. 


I  nnn  FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  banded 
IUU v official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHENEON 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 


3 — 300  EGGERS 


in  Last  [Completed  Mass.  R.  O.  P. 

Here  are  the  individual  records.  Note  the 
large  egg  size:  310  eggs,  28  ozs. ;  308  eggs,  24 
ozs. :  305  eggs,  26  ozs.  Also  nine  sisters  aver¬ 
aged  273  eggs,  26%  ozs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  B.  W.  D.  (pullorum)  hy  standard  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method. 

We  set  only  24-28-oz.  eggs,  produced  on  our 
own  farm. 


BUY  OUR  BONDEO  CHICKS 

$500  Bond  has  been  posted  for  your  protection,  a 
guarantee  against  loss  from  B.W.D.  In  addition: 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pedigreed  from  Mass.  R. 
O.  P.  hens. 

Hatching  Eggs,  also  Pullets  In  Season. 

Revised  Special  Discount  allowed  till  March  15. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  Prices 
and  Terms. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Phone  95 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


k  MASSACHUSETTS  ) 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


HI-QUALITY^laetccthre'SCHICKS 

W.  &  Buff  Legs..  Bar,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds, 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50-100.  N.Il.  Reds,  N.H.  Accredited 
Flock  $10-100.  W.  Giants  $11-100.  H.  Mixed  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  fee.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PFHARir  PHIflfQ  Barge  Type  W.  Legs  ,  Barred 
ItLLIHDLIj  UulUvj  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds.  Mixed  $70- 
1000.  Proved  successful.  Circular  FREE. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


I  D  11  .  200  choice,  selected  large  English 

Laying  rUUclS  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  90c  each. 
S85  per  100.  Strickler  Poultry  Firms  -  Sheridan,  Pa 


TOM  COCHRAN  White  Leghorns-CATALOG- 
Write  BROWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C. 


ESBENSHADE’S  CHAMPION  Bronze  Turkeys.  Stock, 
eggs,  poults.  Reasonable.  Guaranteed.  Write — 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS— April  Pullets,  $1.50  each  Eggs, 
$1.25  setting.  Theodore  Friedauer,  Demaresl,  N.  J. 


Wen  EM  Chicks 


LEGHORNS 

25,000  Hen  Breeders 

24-27  OZ.  CHALK-WHITE  EGGS 

Our  own  strain,  egg-bred  for  14  years.  Chicks 
from  this  strain  will  make  grand  fall  and 
winter  layers. 

Wyan- Rocks  (White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 
Cross-Breed).  Fast-growing  broilers  and  excel¬ 
lent  layers  of  big  brown  eggs.  Bram- Rocks 
(Light  Brahma  -  White  Rock  Cross  -  Breed) ; 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  (Wilburtha  strain) ; 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pul¬ 
lorum  disease)  by  Stained  Antigen  Method. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts, 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it.  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth 


Price  25c 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 

Part  III. 

For  some  reason,  not  explained  to  us, 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  end,  also  the  residential  end.  “Spot¬ 
less  Town,”  Balboa,  is  a  city  of  beautiful 
residences  set  in  a  frame  of  tropical  ver¬ 
dure,  and  approached  over  closely  cropped 
lawns  of  velvety  green  that  suggest  that 
its  coat  of  arms  should  be  a  lawn  mower, 
rampant.  Certainly  a  most  beautiful 
place  in  which  to  live,  protected  from  dis¬ 
ease  by  most  modern  sanitary  measures, 
and  from  want  by  a  government  salary. 
As  our  boat  has  business  to  transact 
here,  we  take  the  buses  provided  for  us 
and,  in  the  care  of  native  drivers,  explore 
the  city,  its  adjacent  Spanish  flavored 
town,  Panama,  and  the  ruins  of  that 
more  ancient  Panama,  long  ago  the  vic¬ 


February  17,  1934 

ship  gossip  entertains  some ;  more  are  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  for  whales,  dolphins, 
flying  fish  and  unknown  species  of  the 
deep,  which  we  declare  to  be  whales,  any¬ 
way.  No  one  risks  being  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  declaring  that  he  has  any  more 
serious  purpose  than  having  the  time  of 
his  life. 

Skirting  the  western  coast  of  Central 
America  and  Lower  California,  from  our 
distant  point  of  view,  a  monotonous 
stretch  of  brown  shore  and  hilly  inland, 
we  again  touch  our  native  soil,  as  we  en¬ 
ter  the  great  land-locked  harbor  of  San 
Diego,  a  bay  of  astonishing  size,  the  value 
of  which  to  our  army  and  navy  is  made 
evident  by  the  battleships  and  land  forti¬ 
fications  seen  there.  From  here,  we  are 
to  go  abroad  again  for  a  short  visit  to 
Old  Mexico.  Buses  waiting  for  us  stop 
at  the  international  line,  while  the  con¬ 
ductors  inquire  if  we  are  all  American 


Old  Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco,  With  Ancient  Spanish  Graveyard 


tim  of  its  own  opulence.  Some  of  us  buy 
genuine  Panama  hats,  shapeless  bags  that 
must  be  blocked  and  trimmed  elsewhere 
before  being  worn.  Others  of  us,  noting 
the  rapid  scaling  down  of  the  first  prices 
asked  and  doubtful  of  our  ability  to 
match  the  Yankee  shrewdness  of  the  na¬ 
tive  salesmen,  are  wary  of  the  bargains 
offered. 

It  would  require  days,  instead  of 
hours,  for  visits  to  the  commercial  and 
governmental  enterprises  carried  on  here, 
a  center  for  administrative  operation  of 
the  Canal,  for  Canal  traffic  needs  and 
measures  of  military  defense  of  the  great 
waterway,  the  inevitable  future  scene  of 
momentous  activities  should  we  become 
involved  in  war  with  any  great  nation. 

As  we  leave  the  canal  here,  2.600  miles 
from  our  starting  point,  it  is  difficult  to 
refrain  from  quoting  some  figures  of  in¬ 
terest.  Chief  reason  for  the  digging  of 
this  conal ;  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  going  around  South 
America,  13,000  miles.  The  canal  cuts 
off  nearly  8,000  miles  of  this.  If  it  can 
be  successfully  defended  in  time  of  war, 
it  unites  our  eastern  and  western  coasts. 
The  average  time  in  crossing  is  about 
eight  hours.  Loaded  ships  pay  a  toll  of 


citizens.  In  response  to  our  joking  re¬ 
plies,  we  are  warned  that,  if  anyone  is 
not,  he  may  find  himself  in  Mexico  and 
unable  to  get  out.  However,  our  citizen¬ 
ship  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the 
courteous  Mexican  officials  and  we  judge 
that  Americans,  presumably  with  money 
to  spend,  are  not  unwelcome  or  unknown 
at  Tia  Juana,  our  first  stop.  As  if  it 
mattered  to  us,  a  “mile  long  bar”  is 
pointed  out  at  this  settlement  of  rather 
unkempt  streets  and  buildings.  Perhaps 
so ;  we  did  not  pace  it  off  but  from  an 
outside  view  of  the  row  of  low  buildings 
containing  it  we  judged  that  the  bar 
simply  seemed  that  long  to  those  who 
attempted  to  patronize  both  ends  at  one 
visit. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Tia  Juana,  was 
Agua  Caliente,  a  beautiful  resort  not  far 
distant,  where  we  were  taken  for  lunch 
and  a  taste  of  Mexican  hospitality. 
Mexican  musicians  and  Spanish  dances 
entertained  us  while  trying  some  Mexi¬ 
can  dishes  there  and  an  hour  was  spent 
in  wandering  about  and  admiring  the 
surroundings,  upon  which  money  had 
very  evidently  been  lavishly  spent  to  at¬ 
tract  Gringos  from  across  the  border. 

Coronado  Beach,  reached  on  the  re¬ 


Casino  and  Bathing  Pool  at  Agua  Caliente 


$1.20  per  net  ton,  the  cost  to  the  owners 
of  our  boat  on  this  trip  being  $15,250, 
probably  the  most  expensive  50-mile  trip 
that  many  of  us  will  ever  take.  The 
British  battleship  “Hood”  once  paid  a 
toll  of  $22,399  for  the  same  privilege. 
From  east  to  west,  iron  and  steel  and  re¬ 
fined  petroleum  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
cargoes ;  in  the  reverse  direction,  crude 
petroluem,  lumber,  wheat  and  fruit  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  shipments. 

Again  we  assume  our  sea  legs,  pre¬ 
paratory  for  another  week  on  a  com¬ 
fortable  deck,  punctuated  by  periodical 
and  frequent  visits  below,  where  sea  ap¬ 
petites  are  satisfied.  On  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings,  we  are  invited  to  good  moving  pic¬ 
tures  given  in  the  main  lounge  on  the  up¬ 
per  deck.  There  are  evening  dances  on 
our  deck ;  the  ubiquitous  “hoss  races.” 
where  wooden  horses  lope  across  a  check¬ 
ered  floor  and  silver  quarters  are  risked 
and  usually  lost  on  the  throw  of  dice 
that  moves  them,  slowly  or  rapidly,  to 
the  post.  A  fantastic  parade  enlivens 
one  evening  and  jollity  reigns  when  fan¬ 
tastic  headgear  above  heretofore  sol¬ 
emn  countenances  covers  more  or  less 
bald  pates.  We  are  all  acquainted  and 
all  friends  on  a  great  enterprise.  The 


turn  trip,  would  have  been  a  hard  place 
to  leave  had  we  had  the  time  to  accept 
the  smiling  invitation  of  the  peaceful 
Pacific  there. 

The  following  morning  finds  us  at  the 
“City  of  Our  Lady,  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels.”  The  Spanish  founders  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  Yankee  thrift 
would  clip  all  but  “Los  Angeles”  from 
the  future  Spanish  and  American  name 
of  this  “City  of  Our  Lady.”  Much  ad¬ 
vertising  had  made  us  somewhat  scepti¬ 
cal  of  its  attractions,  but  we  succumbed 
after  a  day’s  ride  about  its  street  and 
environs.  Of  course  we  visited  Holly¬ 
wood,  only  a  residential  section  of  the 
city,  and  looked  up  at  the  mansions  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  cliffs  of  Beverly  Hills.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  city  of  great  wealth  dis¬ 
played  in  beautiful  palm-lined  streets. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  and  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  trip  by  water.  San 
Francisco,  6,400  miles  from  New  York. 
Three  times  have  we  had  to  set  our 
watches  back  an  hour  as  we  passed  from 
Eastern  to  Central,  from  Central  to 
Mountain  and  Mountain  to  Pacific  time, 
watching  the  ship’s  clock  for  guidance. 
Soon,  we  shall  have  to  move  the  hands 
forward  again.  M.  B.  dean. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

CWA  Bridge  Lessons  Barred.  — 
Bridge  is  not  education  as  far  as  tlie 
Civil  Works  Administration  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  area  is  concerned.  One 
thousand  persons  in  classes  under  the 
Civil  Works  program  Jan.  31  had  been 
so  informed  by  Alex  N.  Mueneh,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Onondaga  Civil  Works  Com¬ 
mission,  that  further  study  along  this 
line  at  the  public  expense  would  be 
dropped  immediately.  A  dozen  or  more 
classes  were  in  existence,  taught  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings,  in  schools,  branch 
libraries  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  four  in¬ 
structors  on  the  OWA  payroll  at  $25  a 
week  each. 

Cost  of  Accidents. — The  nation’s  ac¬ 
cident  bill  for  1933  totaled  $2,000,' (MX), 000 
in  wage  loss  and  medical  expenses, 
claimed  89,500  lives,  and  caused  8.500,- 
000  disabling  injuries,  the  National 
Safety  Council  announced  Feb.  1.  In 
1932,  the  council  said,  deaths  due  to  ac¬ 
cidents  amounted  to  89,100,  and  the 
slight  increase  was  accounted  for  by  a 
rise  in  the  motor  vehicle  and  home  classi¬ 
fications.  Last  year's  deaths  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows :  Motor  vehicles,  30,500 ; 
other  public,  17,500 ;  home,  29,500,  and 
occupational,  14,500.  The  total  for  oc¬ 
cupational  also  includes  2,500  killed  in 
motor  vehicles  while  engaged  in  work. 

More  Cases  of  Robbery. — Feb.  2  four 
bandits  who  held  up  a  bank  at  Needham, 
Mass.,  killed  a  policeman,  wounded  four 
others,  and  escaped  with  $13,900.  The 
same  day  robbers  held  up  two  bank  mes¬ 
sengers  at  Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J.,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  $130,000,  and  four  armed  men 
held  up  a  bank  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
escaped  with  about  $12,000. 

Battle  With  Outlaws.  —  Outlaws, 
including  a  reputed  companion  of  Charles 
(“Pretty  Boy”)  Floyd,  engaged  a  posse 
of  officers  in  two  gun  battles  which  left 
four  men  dead  near  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  Feb. 
3.  Among  the  victims  was  Aussie  Elli¬ 
ott,  a  fugitive  convict  and  a  companion 
of  Floyd,  the  “phantom  bandit  of  Okla¬ 
homa.”  The  others  slain  were  Tom 
Brnmley,  veteran  Sapulpa  Chief  of  Police  ; 
C.  P.  Lloyd,  Sapulpa  police  officer,  and 
Raymond  Moore,  one  of  the  suspects. 
Eldon  Wilson,  a  fugitive  from  Granite 
Reformatory,  was  reported  dying  when 
brought  to  a  hospital.  Officers  said  El¬ 
liott  was  with  Floyd  when  the  elusive 
bandit  staged  his  holdup  of  the  bank  in 
his  home  town  of  Sallisaw  two  years  ago. 
He  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  break 
at  the  Granite  Reformatory  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  a  score  of  convicts  terror¬ 
ized  the  countryside  for  several  weeks. 
Surviving  officers  said  the  encounter  with 
the  Elliott  gang  was  by  accident.  A 
party  of  officers  led  by  Sheriff  W  illis 
Strange  and  Chief  Brumley  was  search¬ 
ing  the  hill  country  near  there  for  men 
who  were  suspected  in  bank  robberies 
and  in  a  recent  jail-break  at  Pawhuska. 
Elliott  and  Wilson  escaped  from  the 
Pawhuska  jail  last  Fall. 

Air  Fatalities.  —  At  Norfolk,  Va., 
Feb.  4  Frank  Snyder,  33  years  old,  wide¬ 
ly  known  stunt  and  racing  pilot,  and 
Frank  Smith,  36,  an  electrician,  were 
killed  in  the  crash  of  a  light  monoplane 
in  which  they  had  been  looping.  A  wing- 
on  the  plane  crumpled  at  1,000  feet,  and 
the  ship  crashed  in  a  field  near  the  Tide¬ 
water  Airport,  which  Snyder  has  been 
managing  since  it  opened  two  years  ago. 
Snyder  held  a  transport  pilot's  license 
and  had  taken  prizes  in  several  Miami 
air  meets,  while  Smith,  owner  of  the 
plane,  held  a  private  pilot's  license. 
Smith’s  wife  and  four  children  witnessed 
the  accident.  At  Munday,  Tex.,  Feb.  4. 
Clarence  Steffins,  28-year-old  aviator  of 
Capron,  Tex.,  was  killed  when  the  mono¬ 
plane  lie  was  flying  in  an  air  circus  fell 
in  a  spin.  The  crash  was  witnessed  by 
his  wife  and  a  large  crowd  of  spectators. 
A  wing  of  the  plane  fell  upon  a  motor  car 
parked  near  the  flying  field,  but  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  machine  were  not  injured. 

Boys  Held  for  Extortion.  —  State 
police  at  Augusta,  Me.,  said  Feb.  4  that 
three  high  school  youths  had  signed  state¬ 
ments  that  they  were  the  authors  of  an 
extortion  letter  sent  to  William  P.  Yiles, 
son  of  State  Senator  Blaine  S.  Yiles, 
timberland  operator,  in  which  abduction 
or  disfigurement  of  young  Vile’s  children 
was  threatened  unless  $20,000  was  paid. 
The  youths,  Merle  W.  Hughes,  18 ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Brown,  10;  and  Gerald  A.  Towl,  10, 
were  held  without  bail  in  the  Kennebec 
County  jail.  The  youths  were  held  on  a 
charge  of  sending  a  threatening  com¬ 
munication  to  a  public  official.  Mr.  Yiles 
is  a  councilman  from  Ward  0,  Augusta. 
Conviction  carries  a  maximum  penalty 
of  15  years  imprisonment.  Acting  on  a 
“tip,”  the  police  had  examined  the  local 
high  school's  entrance  cards,  which  each 
pupil  is  instructed  to  till  out  by  printing. 
They  found  that  the  Hughes,  Brown  and 
Towl  boys’  cards  bore  printed  letters 
similar  to  those  in  the  extortion  letter. 

Injunction  Against  Poultry  Rack¬ 
et.— An  injunction  which  aimed  to  check 
the  New  York  “poultry  racket”  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  Feb.  5  in  a 
ruling  on  an  appeal  by  organizations  and 
individuals  from  the  order  which  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Southern  District  Court  of 
Njnv  York.  The  defendants  were  Local 
3t‘>7  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and 
Helpers  of  America;  the  Official  Ortho¬ 
dox  Poultry  Slaughterers  of  America, 
Inc.,  known  as  the  Sehoetim  Union,  and 
14  individuals,  including  Carl  Firestone 
and  Charles  Gershowitz.  The  district 
court  held  that  certain  of  the  defendants 


were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  en¬ 
joined  them  from  continuing  practices 
which  it  declared  illegal.  The  govern¬ 
ment  charged  that  terrorism  by  gang¬ 
sters  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
defendants,  together  with  the  Greater 
New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  resisted  the  decree,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  criminal  prosecution  in  which  66 
were  convicted  on  Nov.  21,  1929.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Butler,  said  the  evidence  “fully  sustains 
the  decree,” 

Prize  Package  Candy  Forbidden. — 
By  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  gamble  by 
buying  candy  with  prizes  concealed  there¬ 
in.  The  court  upheld  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruling  that  such  prize  pack¬ 
ages  constituted  unfair  competition.  Jus¬ 
tice  Stone,  who  wrote  the  unanimous 
opinion,  repeated  the  commission’s  find¬ 
ing  that  many  manufacturers  of  compet¬ 
ing  candies  regarded  the  scheme  “as  a 
reprehensible  encouragement  of  gambling 
by  children.”  The  commission,  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Butler,  found  that  the  prize  pack¬ 
age  was  “a  lottery  or  gambling  device 
which  encourages  gambling  among  chil¬ 
dren  ;  that  children,  enticed  by  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance,  purchase  candy  so  sold 
in  preference  to  straight  goods  candy.” 
Through  its  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  which  had  rejected  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  argument. 

Federal  Government  Indicts  Fish 
Racketeers. — The  Federal  government, 
which  moved  last  June  to  break  up  a 
group  of  alleged  racketeers  monopolizing 
trade  in  fresh  fish  struck  another  blow 
Feb.  5  against  the  fish  trust  in  Fulton 
Market.  The  target  this  time  was  an 
alleged  trust  made  up  of  26  individuals, 
including  Joseph  Lanza,  so-called  boss  of 
the  fish  market ;  two  unions,  26  whole¬ 
sale  houses  and  a  “watchman’s”  associa¬ 
tion.  All  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  by  creating  a 
monopoly  in  the  wffiolesale  salt-water  fish 
industry.  Lanza  is  business  agent  and 
Charles  F.  Skillen,  also  a  defendant,  is 
president  and  financial  secretary  of  the 
United  Sea  Workers  Union,  which  is  also 
a  defendant.  The  defendants  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  levied  tribute  ranging 
from  $50  to  $1,040  a  year  upon  all  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  engaged  in  the  business 
of  trucking  fish  from  points  outside  New 
York  State  into  the  market. 


Paralysis 

My  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
start  to  limp  and  later  the  legs  seem 
paralyzed  and  are  unable  to  move.  They 
have  clean  dry  quarters,  are  fed  equal 
parts  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn  twice 
daily.  Cornell  mash,  plenty  of  sour  milk 
before  them  at  all  times.  Those  not  af¬ 
fected  seem  to  be  in  excellent  condition 
and  are  laying  well.  c.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  are  probably  affected  by 
a  disease  of  unknown  origin  termed 
“fowl  paralysis.”  The  evident  paralysis 
is,  of  course,  but  a  symptom  of  some  un¬ 
derlying  disorder,  but  what  that  dis¬ 
order  is  and  what  will  cure  it  have  not 
yet  been  discovered.  When  occurring  on 
range,  before  the  pullets  have  been  placed 
in  their  Winter  quarters,  this  trouble  is 
called  range  paralysis,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  young  stock  on  range,  older  fowls 
in  the  laying  pen  being  sometimes  at¬ 
tacked.  An  autopsy  should  be  made  upon 
several  dead  birds,  that  any  evident  dis¬ 
ease  of  internal  organs  may  be  discovered. 

Intestinal  worms  should  also  be  looked 
for,  and  worm  treatment  administered  to 
the  flock  if  they  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  As  a  few  worms  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  healthy  birds,  however,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  their  presence 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  paraly¬ 
sis.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  in¬ 
festation  of  the  poultry  yard  by  germs  of 
paralysis  is  responsible  for  the  outbreak, 
for  it  appears  frequently  in  young  birds 
on  clean  grass  range.  About  all  that  can 
be  said  of  this  form  of  paralysis  is  that 
its  cause  is  unknown,  its  cure  undis¬ 
covered.  M.  B.  D. 


Tinted  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  know  if  full-blood 
White  and  Buff  Minorcas  lay  chalk  white 
eggs.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

All  varieties  of  Minorcas  should  lay 
white  eggs.  All  white-egg  laying  fowls 
may  tint  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  some 
of  their  product,  and  breeds  or  varieties 
that  have  been  “made”  by  introducing  at 
some  time  blood  from  the  brown  egg  lay¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other 
characteristics  wanted  are  likely  to  show 
this  introduction  by  more  than  ordinary 
tinting  of  the  shell.  To  breed  out  some 
unwanted  character  and,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  what  is  wanted  is  a  long 
process  and  a  “throw-back”  to  some  more 
or  less  remote  ancestors  is  common. 

M.  B.  D. 


Just  compare  our  Guarantee  under  the  Hatchery  Code  with  that  of  any  other 
large  hatchery  in  the  United  States!  Do  you  know  of  such  Quality  Chicks  being 
guaranteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery?  ■  _ 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W. D. )  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing 
done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 


And  just  compare  this  Catalogue  with  those  from  other  hatcheries! 
You’ll  find  others  more  elaborate,  with  more  claims  (but  they’re 
usually  pretty  vague).  But  we  do  not  believe  you’ll  find  another  cata¬ 
logue  that  contains  so  strongly  the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  page  and  in 
every  statement  we  make.  Y our  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it! 


We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


lubber* 

FAjUms 


UJ.ET  this  full  com- 
VJplete  story  of 
our  New  Hampshire 
REDS  and  their 
profit-making  quali¬ 
ties.  It  explains  our 
16-year  8-point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  officially 
Bloodtested  for  B, 

W.  D.  by  N.  H.  Col-  — . „ 

lege  and  found  100% 

free  (Tube  Agglutination  method). 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  buy  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Bet  this  Catalog  now 
—write  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CHICKS 

LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


AS  LOW  AS 

*7-40  ft; 

*  DELIVERED 

$70  Per  1000 


Big  English  type  White  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  S.  C.  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Kooks,  White  and  Silver 
Laoed  Wyandottes,  Bull  Orpingtons.  Prompt  delivery. 
Positively  fine  quality.  "FREE  chick  bulletins  with 
every  order.  FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees:  how 
we  breed  and  cull  for  type,  big  eggs,  and  better  egg 
production.  Our  fifteenth  year. 

BUY  PULLETS- DAY  OLD 

Write  for  prices  on  sex  guaranteed  Super-cross  Hybrids. 
More  vigorous,  early  maturing  pullets  LAY  MORE  EGGS 
—much  more  profitable.  Day  old  COCKERELS  produce 
more  meat  in  less  time.  Ideal  for  broilers  and  capons. 
LOW  PRICES! 

SUPERIOR  HATCHERY  Dept.  A  WINDSOR,  MO. 


CHICKS  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 

White  Leghorns . .  .  $6.00— 100 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  S7.00— 100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  4  T*TT  T  "'S?” 

WHITE  LEGHORN  *  JtJL.  JL  ,  , 

From  Direct  Tancred  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100?;  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


D-Sj-r  Tvno  English  White  Leghorns  sired  by 
Diy  '  JP'-  K.O.P.  Cockerels.  Big  catalog  FREE. 
Discount.  MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  22,  Sidney,  Ohio 


“ Vitality ”  Bronze  Turkeys 

FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR  PRICES 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Day  Old  Poults  -  Breeding  Stock 
Write  for  booklet  "Turkey  pointers  and  breeding  me¬ 
thods.”  BALK’S  TURKEY  FARM  -  •  Clinton,  N.  J. 


iDUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISL1P,  L.  I.,  N.  1. 


|_#ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

*  '*  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SelJersvilie,  Pa. 


Quality  Bronze 


Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS— Pekin  Ducklings— 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Shanley  Farms,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


HEALTHIER,  HARDIER  TURKEYS— Raised  from  wild, 
Y\  ild  Crossed  Bronze.  FARRER,  Colonial  Beach,  Va. 


BUY  BISHOP’S  Barron  Wli.  Leghorn  Chicks. 

Ohio  (B.W.D)  Antigen  blood  tested.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM  New  Washington.  Ohio 


~  - - -  —  dx  cu  Lcgiiui us  auu  h.  i.  iteus. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Del. 


BOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

,  .  $7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

c.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa 


- B  UY  PRICE’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA 


LEISTER’S 


Barron 
Cliiclis 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
WRITE  for  priees  and  FREE  circular. 

M.  LEISTER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  ZPTJLLETS— 

DD (J  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  J£.  3-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WEADER’S  CHIX 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns,  Asstd.  Chicks,  $70- 
1000:  Wh.  Giants,  $100-1000.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


HUSKY  E  HATCH*  ED  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery  —  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  Tancred  Strain.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Brices. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAllstarville,  Pa. 


AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  oir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PO^TtRY 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling,  housing:,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making:  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept. 56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  he  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  few  months  ago  we  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Globe  Detective  Service,  of  1740 
W.  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
which  we  were  to  receive  one  gross  of 
milk  bottles  and  a  year's  service  for  vari¬ 
ous  items  relating;  to  detective  service.  An 
agent  called  and  presented  his  creden¬ 
tials,  which  wei'e  sound  enough,  appar¬ 
ently,  but  it  seems  he  either  was  a  crook 
or  did  not  send  our  contract  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  What  we  are  desirous  of  knowing 
is  whether  such  a  company  exists  or  are 
they  out  of  business.  We  are  ardent 
Rural  New-Yorker  fans  and  would  be 
grateful  if  you  could  find  out  this  infor¬ 
mation.  We  gave  the  agent  $4.50.  and  a 
balance  of  $4  when  the  bottles  were  de¬ 
livered.  We  have  written  but  never 
heal'd  a  word  from  them,  nor  did  we  get 
the  bottles.  The  agent’s  name  is  F.  W. 
Stewart.  s.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Globe  Detective  Service  advises  us 
that  they  have  had  many  similar  com¬ 
plaints  from  parties  who  have  been  duped 
by  this  F.  W.  Stewart.  He  came  highly 
recommended  but  after  working  for  a 
week  or  10  days  reports  were  received 
that  he  was  not  up  to  the  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  their  salesmen,  and  he  was 
dismissed.  Since  that  time  he  is  alleged 
to  have  sold  everything  imaginable.  There 
were  many  who  paid  cash  for  the  goods 
he  offered.  It  is  said  that  a  warrant  is 
lodged  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Po¬ 
lice  for  his  arrest  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  be  apprehended.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  any  information  regarding  him, 
and  if  he  appears  in  any  locality  we  hope 
our  people  will  advise  us  and  be  fore¬ 
warned  by  this  record. 

Enclosed  is  part  of  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  the  Numismatic  Company,  of  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas.  This  company  advertises 
to  buy  old  coins,  some  at  very  high 
prices,  but  now  I  find  that  before  I  can 
send  them  coins  I  have  to  buy  a  book 
from  them  describing  their  business,  for 
which  there  is  a  nominal  charge  of  $1. 
This  sum  is  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  I 
sell  them  such  coins  worth  $5  in  premi¬ 
ums.  As  this  type  of  business  so  nearly 
falls  in  line  with  so  many  others  found 
in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk"’  department, 
I  decided  to  write  you  and  ask  whether 
I  should  invest  the  dollar.  Your  advice 
is  final.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  advise  now,  as  we  have 
many  times  in  the  past,  not  to  send  any 
money.  The  principal  aim,  as  we  see  it, 
is  to  sell  the  book.  Coins  for  which  pre¬ 
miums  are  paid  are  rare  and  they  must 
be  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  is  worth  any  large  amount.  As  an 
example  the  1913  nickel  with  Liberty 
head  has  been  advertised  for  as  high  as 
$50.  As  a  matter  of  fact  but  six  of  these 
were  struck  off  at  the  mint  and  all  are  in 
collectors’  hands  so  that  it  is  safe  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  them.  Indian-head  pennies  are 
also  in  this  scarce  class,  but  many  coin 
companies  offer  high  prices  for  them.  Con¬ 
siderable  publicity  is  given  when  a  rare 
coin  is  found  because  it  is  unusual.  If 
the  book  is  worth  $1  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  use  the  allurement  of  giving 
it  free  when  $5  worth  of  coins  are  sent 
to  the  company. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  settling  of  an  estate?  A 
widow  dies  and  leaves  her  property  to  be 
sold  and  divided  equally  among  her  chil¬ 
dren,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
will  of  house  furnishings  nor  any  one 
thing  in  the  house.  Who  will  get  house¬ 
hold  goods  or  furnishings  or  whatever 
may  be  there?  Will  the  executor  divide 
them,  or  would  the  heirs  help  them¬ 
selves,  or  are  they  supposed  to  go  with 
the  house  in  sale?  G.  R. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  question  that  comes  up  many 
times.  If  no  mention  is  made  in  a  will 
of  the  house  furnishings  or  anything  in 
the  house,  the  articles  and  furnishings 
will  go  to  whomsoever  was  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  the  estate.  The  articles 
should  be  divided  equally  among  the  lega¬ 
tees  and  any  that  are  not  disposed  of  in 
that  way  can  be  sold  by  the  executors 
and  the  proceeds  equally  distributed 
among  the  residuary  legatees. 

I  have  been  in  partnership  with  a  per¬ 
son,  but  things  are  not  going  right  with 
us  and  I  would  like  to  learn  about  dis¬ 
solving  the  partnership  and  how  to  go 
about  it.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

The  proper  procedure  is  to  make  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  de¬ 
cree  of  dissolution.  The  full  facts  should 
be  presented  in  the  application  to  the 
court,  and  the  court  will  decide  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property  if  any  is  in¬ 
volved. 


A  plan  has  been  sponsored  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  that  aims  to  make 
the  stealing  of  poultry  more  hazardous. 
The  plan  is  to  tattoo  the  fowls  on  the  left 
wing  with  a  distinctive  letter  or  number 
which  is  to  be  registered  with  the  State 
police.  Report  is  to  be  made,  if  there  is 
a  theft,  and  the  troopers  and  dealers  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  birds,  which  can 
be  easily  identified  by  the  tattoo  marks. 
It  is  said  that  although  this  plan  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  few  months 
many  flocks  have  been  tattooed  and  sev¬ 
eral  thieves  have  been  caught.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  so  far,  is  the  only  State  that  has 
such  a  system,  and  New  York  poultry- 
men  are  said  to  be  much  interested  in 
this  recent  legislation.  It  would  seem 
to  have  wide  possibilities. 

A  representative  of  the  Phenix  Sales 
Company,  82-SS  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
called  on  us  armed  with  marked  copies 
of  leading  daily  papers  from  various 
large  cities,  showing  their  method  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  testimonial  from  Dunn  & 
Bradstreet,  but  no  financial  rating,  but 
claims  to  have  ample  capital  to  finance 
large  deals.  Their  proposition  is  to  take 
exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  the  property 
for  a  period  of  90  days  with  the  privilege 
of  extension  of  time  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  with  an  advance  fee  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  5  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  charged  for  the  entire  service  to  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  proposition?  s.  E.  H. 

Virginia. 

We  do  not  advise  paying  anyone  ah 
advance  fee  on  any  kind  of  a  proposition. 
The  fee  or  commission  is  due  only  if  and 
when  a  sale  is  consummated.  A  lack  of 
financial  rating  indicates  a  need  for 
caution. 

The  Appellate  Court  upheld  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Joseph  Weiner  of  the  Bronx, 
who  had  been  indicted  on  a  charge  of  co¬ 
ercion.  Weiner  with  some  others  was 
convicted  of  an  alleged  raid  on  the  S.  & 
B.  Live  Poultry  Corporation  on  Park 
Avenue,  Bronx.  The  raid  was  made,  it 
was  charged,  after  the  proprietors  of  the 
poultry  corporation  had  refused  to  rent 
chicken  coops  from  the  New  Jersey  Coop 
Company,  which  Weiner  was  alleged  to 
represent.  Weiner  had  been  free  under 
bail  for  a  time,  and  unless  a  stay  is 
given  he  will  be  sentenced  for  six  months 
to  three  years. 

I  am  told  that  if  I  do  not  get  the  in¬ 
terest  on  a  mortgage  which  I  hold  inside 
of  20  years,  the  mortgage  is  void.  Is  that 
so,  or  does  a  first  mortgage  always  hold 
good?  Can  back  interest  be  collected? 

New  York.  G.  E.  J. 

A  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed  any  time 
within  20  years  after  it  matures.  If, 
however,  interest  is  paid  after  maturity, 
the  20-year  period  runs  from  the  last 
interest  payment.  The  interest  itself 
can  be  sued  for  and  collected  any  time 
within  six  years  after  it  is  due  under  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage. 

Must  a  note  be  renewed  every  six 
years,  or  does  it  become  obsolete  if  it  is 
not  ?  M.  A.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  proper  and  wise  to  have  the  note 
renewed  every  six  years,  because  if  this 
is  not  done  suit  could  not  be  brought  on 
the  original  note  within  six  years  after 
its  due  date. 

Is  Knitform.  Inc.,  35  West  35th  St., 
New  York,  doing  business  yet?  I  have 
written  them  several  times  and  received 
no  reply.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

We  are  told  that  this  concern  has  been 
out  of  business  since  1932.  We  have  had 
several  complaints,  many  of  which  are 
still  unadjusted. 

I  received  check  for  $898.25  from  the 
insurance  company,  the  amount  offered 
me  on  the  proof  of  loss.  c.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  glad  to  report  an  adjustment 
of  this  account  which  had  been  hanging 
fire  for  some  time. 

At  his  request  I  sent  James  B.  Martin, 
of  Unionville,  Va..  two  young  turkeys 
amounting  to  $10.70.  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  amount.  Can  you  help  me? 

Virginia.  G.  L.  M. 

We  could  not  get  any  response  from 
Mr.  Martin  and  the  account  will  have  to 
be  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

Ehlicli  Farm  Products,  Inc.,  egg  re¬ 
ceivers  at  99  Hudson  St.,  New  York, 
have  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  It  is  understood  that  the  in¬ 
debtedness  is  rather  large.  The  Irving 
Trust  Company  is  receiver  and  claims 
should  be  filed  with  them. 


BUY  FENCE 


thli  c  cxrnxrn  lieti  t  uaif 

^  AND  SAVE  MONEY/. 


^itt  tburjfL  GflitmV 


iliSlIimi 


WBBBSm 


It  isn’t  what  you  pay  for  a  fence  but  how  long 
it  lasts  that  chiefly  determines  its  final  cost.  Buy  a 
good  fence,  heavy  enough  for  the  purpose,  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  Regardless  of  what  you 
pay  for  good  reliable  fence,  it  will  cost  you  less  in  the 
end  than  fence  backed  only  by  fancy  names  and  extrava¬ 
gant  claims.  •  Pittsburgh  Farm  Fences  are  made  of 
rust-resisting  copper-bearing  steel  and  heavily  zinc-coated 
as  an  additional  protection  against  corrosion.  They  will 
be  standing  up  and  giving  effective  service  long  after 
cheaper  grade  fences  are  rusted  and  broken  down.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Farm  Fences  are  furnished  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles  for  every  farm  use,  in  Hinge-Joint  and  Stiff-Stay 
styles.  Your  nearest  dealer  will  help  you  select  the 
Pittsburgh  Fence  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  Remember, 
Pittsburgh  Fences  will  give  you  more  than  your  money’s 
worth  in  the  extra  years  of  service. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  »  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh 


Fences 


ACC  FENCE  CHART 

This  convenient  Farm  En¬ 
gineering  Chart  will  help 
you  lay  out  a  more  profit¬ 
able  arrangement  of  your 
fields  .  .  .  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the  coupon. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Bldg.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy 
of  your  Farm  Engineering  Chart. 

Name - - 

Address . . 


Protects 


Smooth  on 


JUST  A 
HAMMER  TO 
,  APPLY  IT" 


Never  Lets  Go 


ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U  S.  PAT.  OFFTCE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used 
by  farmers  everywhere.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools 
and  makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements  for  long  depend¬ 
able  service  on  belts  of  all 
sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. 
Quick  and  easy  to 
apply.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores  in 
s.  small  "Handy 
Packages"orlarge 
Standard  Boxes 


This  famous 
Alligator  stamped 
on  the  bar  of  the 
lacing 


HEG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..New  York 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It.  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  fill 
other  accidents — in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc. ;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 

disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  12-17.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  1-3.  —  Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  26  to  29e;  eggs,  23  to  25(4c;  live 
fowls,  13  to  17c- ;  chickens,  18  to  21c;  ducks,  13 
to  15c;  geese,  12  to  13c;  dressed  fowls,  12  to 
16c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  fancy  broilers,  27  to 
29c;  turkeys,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  12  to  14c; 
geese,  16c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cabbage, 
80-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.85  to 
$2.10;  wheat  bran,  $24.25  to  $24.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $31  to  $31.50;  hay,  $10  to  $14.50. 


T 


PAPPEfcs 


SPRING  RATS  VERY  HIGH 

We  are  paying  from  $1  to  $1.50  for 
spring  Rats.  Want  Coons,  Skunks,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list  and  Trappers’  Sup-  | 
ply  catalogue. 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine,  nw 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  Detween  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
EasieBt,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
and.  Write  quick  for  New  Low  Pnces 
Faw  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. » 
130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

RATTKDIEC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  1  1  LltlLj  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa»h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Good  sideline — Pleasure — Profit.  Send 
tl.00  for  one  year  Subscription  and 
190-page  book  “FIRST  LESSONS  in 
BEEKEEPING.”  Catalog  Free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamllfon.  Illinois 


BEES 


Kentucky  Tobacco  5  pounds,  Ky.  Burley;  Mild 

French  chewing  or  smoking  7;  Red  chewing  10;  Brown 
Italian  7;  Ky.  Super  5;  Economy  smoking  15;  either — 
*1.00.  Flavoring.  BERT  CHOATE  •  Hickman,  Ky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Labels 


4  sizes;  *1.20,  *1.50,  $1.85,  *2.00  per  500. 
Samples !  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


- ^ 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

1 

FARM  OPERATOR  who  supplies  stock  and 
Jtlbor  for  150-acre  modern  dairy  farm  fully 
equipped.  THE  GRANARY’,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  under  45  years  old,  in 
country:  plain  cooking,  no  laundry:  pleasant 
home;  $5  weekly.  ADVERTISER  7373,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  who  under¬ 
stands  hog  raising.  ADVERTISER  7383,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  German,  state 
age,  March  1  for  truck  teaming;  wages  $25 
Winter.  $46  Summer,  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COUPLE  is  wanted  at  a  country  home  north 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  for  particular  require¬ 
ments.  The  woman  to  he  a  good  cook  and 
general  housekeeper.  The  man  generally  use¬ 
ful  both  indoors  and  outdoors  with  garden  and 
chickens.  From  April  to  November  they  will 
be  house-keeping  servants,  from  November  to 
April  they  will  he  caretakers  except  for  owner’s 
week-end  visits;  no  children;  answer  by  letter 
stating  qualifications  and  sending  photographs 
if  available;  references  will  be  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL  FARM  couple  to  take  care  of  75-acre 
general  farm,  also  boarding;  near  Flemington, 
N.  J.:  references.  306  E.  21st  STREET,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — A  young  woman,  able-  to  cook,  bake 
and  do  general  housework,  in  private  family; 
state  wages  and  references  in  first  letter,  T. 
DRISCOLL,  Kanneouga  Lake,  New  York. 


WANTET)-~;Middle-aged-  country  woman,  help 
with  housework,  also  chickens  and  garden 
work;  good  home  for  right  woman;  must  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  BOX  97,  Durham,  Conn. 


WANTED  ON  FARM,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  for  general  housework;  prefer  someone 
raised  in  the  country;  must  be  good  character; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7384,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  German  or  German 
descent,  plain  cooking,  assist  housework; 
stock  farm.  MRS.  HENKEL,  57  County  Ave., 
Secaucus,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  GIRL  for  general  housework,  mod¬ 
ern  country  home,  Ontario  County;  must  like 
children;  small  family;  $15-$20  month;  refer¬ 
ences  desired.  ADVERTISER  7389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  7280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  garden,  etc.,  also  dairy, 
general  farmer,  handy  around  gas  engines; 
give  details;  will  answer  all  replies.  STEPHEN 
DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  test-cow  milker  or 
any  work  in  dairy;  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  all  branches;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys:  brains,  hard  work,  long 
hours.  ADVERTISER  7353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — All-year-round  position  by  Holland¬ 
ers;  married,  one  girl  18;  as  caretakers  on 
estate  or  first-class  place;  can  drive  car.  milk; 
furnishing  the  following,  house  fuel,  electric; 
excellent  references;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  OPEN  for  engagement.  WALTER 
GROVE,  R.  D.  1,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  27.  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  incubation,  brooding, 
production,  culling,  breeding,  etc.;  wants  work; 
lifetime  experience;  will  go  anvwhere  in 
United  States.  IRA  JOHNSON,  1019  Olive  St., 
Carthage,  Mo. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — -  Housekeeper,  young, 
excellent  eook;  experienced  with  children; 
driver’s  license:  complete  charge;  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  7368,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE.  experienced  test-row 
milker  or  milk  route;  state  wages.  Write 
care  GEORGE  MUELLER,  Lake  Grove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  27,  WANTS  work  on  farm  in  New  York. 
HOWARD  LEACH,  Box  17,  Dudley,  Mass. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy, 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise  open  for  engagement;  40  years 
of  age,  married,  no  family;  efficient,  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable,  uptodate  and  a  hustler.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  one  child,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  dairyman;  experienced  with  general 
work;  no  tobacco,  sober  and  dependable;  first- 
class  references.  H.  T.  NUSCHEE,  95  Orland 
St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MARRIED  VERMONTER,  experienced,  work  on 
farm  or  estate:  drive  truck  and  tractor;  ref¬ 
erences.  ERNEST  REY’NOLDS,  Sudbury  Road, 
Concord,  Mass. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED;  man,  gardener,  drive 
car,  etc.;  experience:  references:  Scotch, 
CAMERON,  3884  Seton  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


GIRL  DESIRES  position  as  housekeeper;  re¬ 
liable,  ambitious,  clean;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  position,  poultry,  general  or 
dairy  farm;  reliable  and  willing;  present  posi¬ 
tion  caretaker  of  fur  and  poultry  farm;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Address  BOX  101,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Barto,  Pa. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  35,  desires  dairy 
work;  certified,  grade  A,  A.  R.  and  feeding 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  caretaker,  farm  or  estate 
work;  references;  married,  one  son.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  has  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license,  can  handle  all  kinds  machin¬ 
ery,  wants  work.  HOWARD  DECKER,  650  First 
Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  college 
trained,  with  years  of  experience  in  incuba¬ 
tion,  brooding,  killing  and  dressing,  culling  for 
egg  production,  rearing  of  young  stock,  feeds 
and  feeding,  and  a  specialist  in  egg  production, 
is  open  for  immediate  employment;  salary  rea¬ 
sonable:  references.  ADVERTISER  7372,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HOLLANDER,  32,  wants  job  on  dairy  farm; 

dry-hand  milker,  also  known  with  general 
farming;  does  not  smoke  or  drink;  state  wages. 
J.  TICKELAAR,  R.  R.  1,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  50,  desires  position 
on  general  farm;  life  experience  all  branches; 
operate  farm  machinery  including  tractor;  wife 
board  help  or  raise  poultry;  on  shares;  best 
references;  5  years  present.  ADVERTISER 
7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  on  farm; 

good  milker  and  teamster.  LINCOLN  DE 
ALMEIDA.  Chelsea,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  38,  MARRIED,  dependable, 
special  training,  practical  experience,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  plant;  best 
references.  E.  WILBUR  HEARN,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 


AMERICAN,  MARRIED,  caretaker,  estate  or 
help  poultry  farm;  sober.  HOWARTH,  64 
Hillside  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  energetic  couple  without 
children;  man  required  to  milk  and  care  for 
poultry,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens;  wife 
must  be  good  cook  arid  housekeeper;  applicants 
requested  to  give  full  information  about  them¬ 
selves  with  copies  of  references  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  7369,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  single,  26,  honest,  clean,  con¬ 
siderable  saw-filing  and  farm  experience 
wishes  to  work  for  reasonable  party.  P.  JONES, 
Box  200,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  A-l  cowman,  wants 
job.  ADVERTISER  7378,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  35,  MARRIED,  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  handy,,  reliable,1  open  for 
position  after  March  15 :  -  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  OR  ESTATE  manager,  married, 
American,  31,  10  years’  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7379,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


RELIABLE,  EFFICIENT,  farm  and  herd  man¬ 
ager,  life  experience,  agricultural  trained; 
married,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7380, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  FARMER,  three  grown  sons,  will  farm, 
shares,  truck,  potatoes;  Long  Island;  propo¬ 
sition  first  letter.  BOX  555,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  varied  horticultural  and  landscape  expe¬ 
rience;  good  references.  ‘'GARDENER,”  Apart¬ 
ment  104,  17  West  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  WANTS  work  as  caretaker  in  country. 
EGELHOF,  315  W.  51st  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

American,  married,  no  children;  experienced 
in  all  lines,  except  dairyman;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  have  been  in  charge  as  foreman  and 
herdsman;  now  employed;  or  will  rent  with 
privilege  of  buying  a  good  equipped  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  50,  SINGLE,  can  do  housekeeping,  plain 
cooking,  handy  with  tools,  painting,  help  with 
chores,  etc. ;  would  be  big  help  to  lone  poultry- 
man  or  farmer;  no  liquor;  best  references;  ex¬ 
perience;  low  wages.  ADVERTISER  7388,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  1  child,  want  farm  work; 

man  handy  repairing  of  buildings,  good  milk¬ 
er.  ALOIS  ROTHENBACHER,  312  East  9th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN,  39,  SINGLE,  desires  position  any¬ 
where;  experienced  driver;  “Maine  chauffeur’s, 
New  Jersey  driver’s  licenses;”  poultry,  chores, 
ete.;  reference.  GEORGE  LEWIS,  361  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea-room,  near  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raeeville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  - —  To  settle  estate,  220-aere  farm; 

large  brick  house,  barn  and  buildings.  SARAH 
HEIRS,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  poultry  farm  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7346,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE — House,  20  acres,  fronting 
Nankoke  River,  near  Seaford,  Delaware;  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  price  $650.  part  cash.  J.  H. 
BIG  HAM,  R.  3,  Seaford,  Dei. 


95  ACRES.  FINE  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools;  $34  acre.  W.  CLARKE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  A  DAIRY  farm;  concrete  road,  9  miles 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  substantial  house,  60-ft. 
barn,  modern  30-eow  stable;  244  acres,  124  till¬ 
age;  attractive  price:  long-term,  easy  payments; 
free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 34-aere  fruit  and  berry  farm,  3 
miles  from  Newport  News,  3  miles  from 
Hampton ;  for  particulars  write  to  H.  P.  GAN¬ 
DY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  20A,  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  ground,  two  miles  from 
station,  cheap.  MRS.  HALL,  Holstville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FARM,  400  ACRES,  State  road.  Alfalfa  land, 
spring  water  never  failing,  unusual  buildings, 
two  100-foot  white  barns,  slate  roofs,  silo, 
other  buildings;  buses  pass  door,  passenger, 
school.  BOX  453,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  FARM,  ideal  poultry,  trucking,  wood, 
timber,  stream.  ARTHUR  MORRIS,  Center¬ 
ville,  Md. 


26  ACRES,  YATES  County,  N.  Y.;  good  barn, 
new  cabin,  5  acres  woods,  fertile  tillage,  close 
town,  churches,  stores  and  factories;  good 
roads,  good  water;  seven  hundred  takes  all; 
terms:  address  owner.  ADVERTISER  7367, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  39  acres,  near  Denton.  Md., 
at  sacrifice  price  to  quick  buyer.  Inquire 
WALTER  H.  TOWNS,  Rt.  2,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


W ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  poul¬ 
try  farm,  about  3,000  capacity,  with  20  acres 
of  tillable  ground,  on  well  traveled  highway, 
about  20  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.;  state 
rental  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  S. 
AVEINBLATT,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  and  dairy  farm,  174  acres, 
large  modern  buildings,  on  State  road,  near 
Ithaca  and  Cornell:  level,  productive  soil.  H. 
H.  WATROS,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  capable  of  yielding  $2,000 
yearly  income  without  hired  help.  A.  E. 
JONES,  Washington,  Me. 


WANT  TO  RENT  on  shares  dairy  farm  with 
stock,  tools  and  team;  Western  or  Central 
New  Y’ork  State;  good  references.  MR.  MARION 
SPENCER.  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent;  good  house,  barn, 
outbuildings,  46  acres,  on  public  road,  one 
mile  to  town  of  2,000;  New  Y’ork  City  egg  and 
poultry  truck  twice  a  week;  4  miles  to  town  of 
9,000  with  teachers’  college;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  and  truck;  running  water;  price  $2,000, 
$500  down,  balance  easy  payments.  LUTHER 
P.  CREASY,  R.  D.  1.  Catawissa,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — -  6-room  house,  2  baths.  3  acres, 
.  fruit,  shade,  water.  GROSCHOPP,  Butler, 
N.  J. 


87  ACRES,  80  TILLABLE,  7  acres  timber,  on 
an  improved  road,  near  good  town;  electricity, 
telephone;  good  buildings;  10  cows  with  the 
farm;  $2,500  if  taken  at  once.  R.  C.  HOAVDEN, 
Administrator,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Filling  station,  cabins,  store,  post 
office,  2  acres  ground;  $4,500;  Portland, 
ocean,  43  miles,  McMinnville  4,  Amity  3  miles; 
concrete  highway.  A.  B.  KIDDER,  AVliiteson, 
Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — -24-acre  fruit  farm,  11-room  house, 
near  highway;  all  improvements;  poultry- 
house,  2-story  barn.  PAUL  P.  KONISH,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


60-ACRE  VILLAGE1  farm.  Alfalfa  soil,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  spring  water,  henhouse,  garage, 
good  buildings;  terms.  A.  W.  JENKINS,  Delphi 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  148-acre  farm.  Apply 
FRANK  PALMER,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  little  farm  of  30  acres,  just 
outside  the  borough;  buildings  fair,  good  pro¬ 
ducer;  electricity  available.  H.  M.  CARPEN¬ 
TER,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


MUST  SELL  my  farm.  LOVELL,  Putney,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  FARAIER  desires  to  purchase 
large  stocked  dairy  farm;  best  references; 
about  $2,000  down,  BOX  194,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


USE  OF  40-ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  chick¬ 
en  house,  barn,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 
no  rent  required;  must  have  reference;  owner- 
reserves  one  room  for  week-ends.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  LEASE  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,000 
to  3,000  hens,  within  100  miles  New  York 
City;  state  full  particulars  first  letter.  MAR¬ 
TIN  RAUCH,  92  Morgan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  —  67  acres  for  sale,  exchange  or 
rent;  4-room  bouse,  barn,  chicken  house,  tim¬ 
ber,  brook;  $2,600.  WILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 


FLORIDA — New  six-room  dwelling,  seven  acres, 
well;  $1,000;  want  relies,  old  guns.  BARCLAY 
WARD,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


EXCHANGE  VINELAND,  N.  J.,  property.  BOX 
798,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 97  acres  of  first-class  soil,  30  acres 
of  good  pasture,  on  river,  3  acres  of  wood ; 
buildings:  on  new  State  road  between  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Somerville,  N.  J.  I.  EHLKES,  R.  D.  1, 
Skillman,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Must  sacrifice  very  desirable  20- 
acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  account  other 
business:  on  Route  14,  Seneca  Lake;  eight-room 
bouse,  all  improvements;  barn,  garage,  hen¬ 
house;  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes;  excellent 
markets;  five  minutes’  walk  high  school,  church, 
station,  store;  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER 
7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 3  to  10  acres,  vicinity  Ridgefield. 

Conn.,  or  Westchester  County,  with  building, 
any  condition,  preferred;  improvements  in  or 
available;  under  $2,000;  state  all  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  to  close  estate,  67  acres,  tractor 
tillage,  40  miles  to  Philadelphia;  8-room  stone 
house,  thoroughly  modernized  1930,  with  ma¬ 
chinery:  State  road;  priced  right,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  cash  and  2  Long  Island 
lots.  SIMONET,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FLORIDA  VALENCIA  oranges,  practically  seed¬ 
less  and  fine  flavored,  good  keepers;  seedless 
delicious  grapefruit:  bushel  box  selected  fruit 
$2.75  express  prepaid;  smaller  size  fruit  $2.50; 
mixed  or  straight  boxes.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES. 
Orlando,  Florida. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $3.30;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
81.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90;  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-ib.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50.  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y\ 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  clover  $4.50,  amber  clover 
$4,  here;  5  lbs.  $1.  10  lbs.  $1.75,  postpaid. 
C.  B.  HOWARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  FLORIDA  cut  comb  honev,  5-lb. 

pail  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $2.50.  postpaid.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Bradenton,  Florida. 


Dnatu  wamut  Kernels,  ids.  Si. 25.  o 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 

STEINER'S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS  —  Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct, 
recleaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 

85c.  25  pounds  $1.75,  100  pounds  $6.  J.  P. 

COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  80c,  10 
lbs.  $1.35,  60  lbs.  $5.40,  not  prepaid ;  send  no 
money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $1.75  per  gal¬ 
lon:  sugar.  5-lb.  cans  $1.50  f.o.b.  R.  W. 
STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


BUY  HONEY,  help  the  government  in  its  re¬ 
covery  programme,  encourage  labor  and  bee¬ 
keepers.  buy  our  honey  or  from  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  but  buy  now;  1934  list  ready.  WIXSON'S 
HONEY.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50,  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Parents  for  orphaned  brother  and 
sister,  aged  S  and  9:  they  are  sturdy,  attrac¬ 
tive  youngsters  and  have  always  lived  on  a 
farm ;  no  funds  are  available  for  their  care. 
ADVERTISER  7359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Feeble-minded,  cripples,  incurables, 
farm,  old  or  children;  Christian  home,  cheap. 
MABEL  LEINBACH,  Rt.  1,  Denver,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  copies  or  bound  volumes  of 
Demorest’s  Family  Magazine,  prior  to  1S76 
and  after  1879.  and  Demorest’s  Young  America. 
W.  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Brightwaters,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MANGEL  BEETS  SOe  hundredweight,  f.o.b. 
JOHN  S.  BRENNBMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines?  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
lancey,  N.  A’. 


SLEEP  ON  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sickroom 
and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2(4  lbs.  $1.35.  pos¬ 
tage  paid ;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  3,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  used,  4  H.  P.,  with 
attachments.  JOHN  IIAKEMER,  Clara,  Wi¬ 
comico  County,  Md.  , 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubator  1,800  egg,  3c 
egg;  crating  extra.  WM.  T.  GOONS,  Gram¬ 
pian,  Pa. 


wcU-  fust  a  Ifw  bhilel 
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"Certainly  I  enjoy  a  good  time.  I  always  have 
— and  I  always  will.  But  now  I’m  a  married 
woman — and  I  can  do  the  kitchen  tricks  as 
well  as  anybody!  I  know  where  to  get  expert 
help.  For  instance,  in  my  bag  of  Pillsbury’s 
Best  I  get  f balanced ’  recipes  and  f balanced ’ 
flour.  This  combination  has  helped  tne  bake 
like  an  expert — from  the  very  start!" 


Inside  your  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
are  two  things  that  can  make  an  expert 
out  of  an  amateur.  They  even  help  the 
expert!  First,  a  perfectly  "balanced”  flour. 
Second,  a  folder  of  "balanced”  recipes, 
developed  and  proved  by  Mary  Ellis  Ames’ 
unique  method.  Here’s  the  perfect  baking 
combination — "balanced”  recipes  and  the 
"balanced”  flour — Pillsbury’s  Best! 


CHOCOLATE  PEPPERMINT  CREAM  ROLL 
An  unusual,  perfectly  delicious  dessert!  The 
recipe  is  in  your  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


Send  for  Everlasting 
Aluminum-Covered  Recipe  Book  with 
visible  index! 

Pillsbury  has  developed  an  unusual  loose-leaf 
recipe  book.  Will  not  soil  or  wear  out — covered 
in  everlasting  aluminum,  no  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  cover.  Easy  to  use — every  recipe  is 


instantly  visible  on  an  index.  When  in  use, 
only  one  recipe  shows  at  a  time.  Best  of  all, 
it  contains  nearly  300  "balanced”  recipes  — 
dependable,  sure  ways  to  make  interesting  new 
baked  foods,  as  well  as  the  old  favorites.  Extra 
space  for  your  own  pet  recipes.  You’ll  find 
it  the  handiest  thing  in  your  kitchen!  Sent 
postpaid  for  only  $1.00 — less  than  actual  cost. 
Send  coupon  today. 


Biscuits 


HERE'S  THAT  FAMOUS 
ALUMINUM-COVERED 
RECIPE  BOOK 
SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY! 


Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury’s  Cooking  Service  S-2 
Pillsbury  Hour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  postpaid  your  aluminum-covered,  visible  index  recipe  book, 
"Balanced  Recipes.”  I  enclose  $1.00. 


City . 

PILLSBURY’S  BEST 


“bal 


attced  j-l&ii/c 


Sometimes  a  flour  made  from  only  one 
kind  of  wheat  may  work  all  right  for  one 
baked  food,  but  not  for  another.  Not  so 
with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  It  is  made  from  a 
"balanced”  mixture  of  fine  wheats,  blended 
to  work  perfectly  for  anything  you  want 
to  bake,  from  bread  to  the  most  delicate 
pastry!  And  the  “balanced”  recipes  you 
get  free  inside  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour  are  just  as  dependable  as  the 
flour,  because  the  quantity  of  each  ingred¬ 
ient  is  set  according  to  a  scientific  method. 
Use  these  "balanced”  recipes  with  the 
"balanced”  flour,  Pillsbury’s  Best  —  and 
see  how  much  easier,  more  satisfactory 
and  more  economical  your  baking  will  be! 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Listen  to  the  adventures  of  "Today’s 
Children,”  N.  B.  C.  every  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
at  10:30  a.m.  E.  S.  T.  Also,  hear  Mary 
Ellis  Ames,  head  of  Pillsbury’s  Cooking 
Service,  over  Columbia  network  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  1 1:00 
a.m.  E.  S.  T. 


In  your  community  there  are  bakers  using  fine  home-type 
ingredients,  including  Pillsbury' s  Flour,  to  make  the  highest 
type  of  baked  foods.  Patronize  these  bakers. 
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Questions  About  Fruit 

Answered  By  H.  B.  Tukey 
Concerning  Apricots  and  Cherries 

We  set  out  two  apricot  trees,  one  of  which  died  and 
is  now  sprouting  from  the  roots.  Can  I  graft  or  bud? 
Will  one  bear  alone?  How  near  must  a  sweet  cherry 
tree  be  to  a  sour  cherry  tree  to  pollinize?  e.  b. 

Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

The  sprout  from  the  apricot  tree  may  be  either 
budded  or  grafted,  although  budding  is  possibly 
more  common  than  grafting.  A  single  apricot  tree 
will  bear  without  cross-pollination,  since  apricots 
are  self-fruitful.  The  sour  and  sweet  cherry  do  not 
make  the  best  relation  for  pollination  purposes,  be¬ 
cause  the  sweet  cherry  blooms  so  much  earlier  than 
i he  sour  cherry.  Nevertheless,  in  most  years  there 
is  sufficient  overlapping  of  bloom  to  provide  some 
pollination  back  and  forth,  so  that  while  not  the 
best,  it  may  be  satisfactory  for  your  purpose.  Trees 
within  a  quarter  mile  of  each  other  have  been 
known  to  provide  adequate  pollen  for  each  other ;  in 
general,  however,  the  closer  the  better. 


Injury  to  Cherry  Trees 

While  I  was  trimming  our  cherry  trees,  I  noticed 
that  the  bark  along  the  side  of  one  of  the  three  main 
branches  was  split.  1  dug  the  bark  out  and  found 
white  grubs  for  quite  a  long  way  along  the  trunk.  I 
also  noticed  on  several  other  trees  places  where  the 
bark  lias  split  for  two  or  three  inches.  Is  this  due 
to  weather,  disease,  or  what?  R.  t. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  grubs  are  the  result  of  some  other  injury  to 
the  trees;  they  themselves  would  not  cause  the  in¬ 
jury.  In  all  probability,  weather  has  been  respon¬ 
sible,  or  possibly  wet  feet  or  poor  cultural  conditions. 
Trees  that  are  in  good  vigor  are  rarely  attacked  by 
these  small  insects.  It  is  only  when  the  tree  is 
weakened  that  they  enter.  It  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing,  considering  the  low  temperatures  that  we  have 
had  this  year,  if  some  of  the  cracking  might  be  due 
to  this  cause.  Baldwin  trees  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  reported  to  show  cracks  in  the 
trunks.  Your  procedure  should  be  to  provide  the 
best  possible  growing  conditions  for  the  tree,  namely, 
apply  some  nitrogen  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  pound  for  each  year  the  tree  has  been  set,  and 
do  what  you  can  to  improve  drainage.  Cherry  trees 
are  notoriously  out  of  place  in  any  condition  ap¬ 
proaching  wetness. 


Zinc  Chloride  Solution  for  Blight  Cankers 

I  read  with  interest  your  recent  article  on  pear 
blight.  What  strength  is  meart  for  the  zinc  chloride 
solution  used  to  paint  blight  cankers?  h.  P.  H. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

The  zinc  chloride  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
9  lbs.  dry  zinc  chloride  in  one  quart  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  three  ounces  of  concentrated  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  (muriatic).  An  enameled  kettle  with 
no  cracks  or  breaks  in  the  enamel  is  desirable.  After 
cooling,  in  case  the  mixture  is  heated  to  hasten  so¬ 
lution,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  seven  pints  of 
denatured  alcohol  and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  is 
stored  in  tightly  stoppered  glass  bottles. 

This  alcohol-acid  mixture  is  very  painful  to  the 
eyes,  and  if  clothing  becomes  saturated  and  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  irritation 
may  result.  A  solution  of  washing  soda  or  baking 
soda  will  counteract  the  effect.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  such  a  solution  available  at  all  times.  The 
acid  mixture  has  little  effect  upon  cotton  or  rubber, 
but  it  is  harmful  to  leather  and  woolen. 


Grafting  Caco  on  Concord  Grape 

I  have  a  large  vineyard  of  Concord  grapes  which  is 
not  proving  profitable  at  present  prices  for  grapes. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  graft  the  vines  to  another  va¬ 
riety,  prferably  a  variety  used  by  wine-makers?  When 
and  how  should  this  be  done?  Do  you  recommend  the 
Caco  variety  for  a  wine  grape?  p.  m. 

Yes,  grapes  may  be  grafted.  The  scions  should 
be  cut  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  and  packed  in 
sand,  then  placed  in  the  cellar  or  a  basement  which 
is  not  too  dry.  Cut  off  the  old  vine  at  least  a  foot 
above  soil  level.  Proceed  with  the  regular  cleft¬ 
grafting  the  same  as  with  apples,  using  two  scions, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  removed  later  if  both  grow. 
Graft  very  early,  before  sap  starts  to  flow,  and  take 
extra  care  to  cover  thoroughly  the  exposed  end  of 
vine  with  grafting  wax  or  several  coatings  of  melted 
paraffin.  Be  sure  to  close  the  cleft  thoroughly 
with  wax. 

It  can  be  done,  but  is  not  at  all  advisable,  as  an 
old  vineyard  is  more  or  less  afflicted  with  root  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
start  a  new’  vineyard  and  remove  the  old  one  after 
the  new  vineyard  was  in  bearing.  While  the  Con¬ 
cord  is  not  primarily  a  wine  grape,  it  may  be  used 
in  wine-making  and  is  used  extensively.  Its  use 
will  increase  rapidly  and  thus  prices  will  become 
better.  Far-western  wine  grapes  will  be  processed 


at  home  now  instead  of  shipped  East,  so  that  will 
also  aid  Concord  prices.  The  Caco  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  grape,  not  planted  much  yet,  and  not 
known  to  the  market.  I  would  not  advise  extensive 
planting  of  Caco  at  this  time.  n.  b.  rebeb. 


A  Rural  Mail  Carrier  in  A  Maine  Blizzard 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  read 
O.  B.  Griffin's  story  of  the  “Perils  of  the  Storm,”  and 
believe  it  or  not,  he  did  not  have  to  draw  upon  his 
imagination  for  material  to  make  his  story  true  to 
life  along  those  lines.  I  am  led  to  repeat  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  Shakespeare  that  I,  too,  “could  a  tale  un¬ 
fold”  should  anyone  care  to  hear  me.  Particularly 
am  I  reminded  of  my  experience  in  the  great  bliz- 
zard  of  Feb.  19,  1920;  in  which  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost,  and  much  suffering  caused  by  frozen 
hands  and  feet. 

I  had  started  from  the  Houlton  post  office  with 
my  mail,  at  about  the  usual  hour,  9 :30  Thursday. 
At  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  us 
carriers,  who  think  we  are  weatherwise,  what  was 
in  store  for  us.  The  morning  was  much  like  any 
February  morning  in  Northern  Maine,  in  fact  a  lit¬ 
tle  warmer  in  temperature  than  we  had  been  having. 
We  had  had  more  than  our  usual  amount  of  snow 
that  Winter,  and  the  roads  were  “high.”  To  one 
not  acquainted  with  snow  roads  the  phrase  “the 
roads  were  high”  possibly  needs  a  little  explanation. 
With  a  large  snowfall  and  much  travel  the  roads 
get  built  up  considerably  higher  than  the  ditch.  In 
the  Spring  when  the  roads  become  soft,  unless 
plowed  down  before  a  thaw,  they  become  impassable 
becouse  of  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  road.  I  recall 
an  incident  when  such  condition  caused  me  to  leave 
my  team  and  walk  six  miles  into  town. 

But  to  return  to  my  tale.  The  sky  was  overcast 
and  what  little  wind  there  was  came  from  the  west. 

I  reached  my  dinner  place,  a  small  country  post- 
office,  at  the  usual  time,  about  one  o’clock.  After 
feeding  my  horse  and  eating  lunch  1  started  on  the 
route  again.  It  had  commenced  to  snow,  and  such 
big  flakes,  never  had  1  seen  bigger.  I  recall  consol¬ 
ing  myself  with  the  thought  that  big  flakes  usually 
mean  “soft  weather”  and  not  a  lengthy  storm.  But 
I  was  greatly  mistaken,  as  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  llie  weather  grew  very  much  colder  and  the 
wind  came  up  and  kept  increasing  in  velocity  until 
now  it  was  blowing  “great  guns.”  Now  I  knew  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  storm.  I  commenced  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  was  not  best  to  turn  back  and  retrace  to 
town.  Had  I  done  so  I  would  have  shown  much 
better  judgment  than  to  have  kept  on.  But  there  is 
always  the  urge  to  “carry  on”  and  cover  all  the 
route,  no  matter  how  bad  the  “going.”  This  comes, 

I  think,  from  the  esprit  de  corps  which  pervades  the 
postal  service,  that  the  “mail  must  go  through”  at 
all  costs.  And  indeed  there  is  a  satisfaction  that  no 
matter  how  hard  the  day  we  have  overcome!  This 
urged  me  on.  I  thought  by  “cutting  out”  a  very 
hard  piece  of  road  I  could  finally  make  my  way  back 
to  town  and  deliver  quite  a  little  of  my  mail  in  so 
doing.  So  turning  south  from  the  main  road  I  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  used  only 
as  a  Winter  road.  By  this  I  hoped  to  keep  off  the 
drifted  road  and  reach  the  road  that  eventually  led 
to  home.  Though  the  wind  was  at  my  back  the 
fury  of  the  storm  seemed  to  increase,  where  usually 
in  the  woods  one  does  not  notice  the  wind  and  on 
that  account  is  much  warmer.  Now  the  gale  was 
bending  the  tops  of  the  trees,  breaking  off  branches 
and  occasionally  I  could  hear  a  rotten  tree  fall.  On 
that  account  I  was  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
woods  now  as  I  had  been  before  to  enter  their  shel¬ 
ter,  for  I  realized  that  a  blown-down  tree  across  my 
path  might  mean  my  undoing.  It  had  now  grown 
very  dark,  and  1  thought  to  make  a  set  of  old  camps 
where  I  could  perhaps  stay  until  the  worst  of  the 
storm  was  over  and  pass  the  night.  Had  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so  this  would  never  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  for  later  I  learned  that  the  camps  were  so  out 
of  repair  as  to  make  them  useless  and  the  time 
lost  in  reaching  them  I  later  needed  to  make  the 
shelter  I  finally  reached.  To  have  attempted  to 
remain  in  the  camps  meant  freezing  to  death.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  darkness  1  passed  the  "round  turn  that 
led  to  the  camps. 

After  what  seemed  to  be  an  endless  road  I  came 
out  of  the  woods  and  into  an  open  space  where  the 
road  crossed  a  pasture.  This  1  knew  was  a  half 
mile  from  a  farmhouse  where  I  hoped  to  pass  the 
night,  for  I  now  realized  that  I  could  not  get  back 
to  town  that  night.  But  now  I  could  not  tell  where 
the  road  was  because  of  the  driving  power  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  which  was  frozen  like  sharp 
particles  of  glass  which  cut  tin1  exposed  parts  of  the 
face.  And  here  is  where  “horse  sense”  came  into 


play,  for  no  man  could  tell  direction,  and  the  road 
was  just  like  the  rest  of  the  field;  not  a  track  to  be 
seen.  But  the  horse  could  keep  the  road,  I  think  by 
sense  of  touch  and  feel  of  the  hard  snow  under  his 
feet — perhaps?  In  my  long  experience  on  Winter 
roads  I  have  never  known  a  horse  who  was  familiar 
with  the  road  to  “get  off  the  road”  except  for  a  step 
or  two,  or  leave  it  unless  guided  by  the  driver.  There 
are  some  horses,  like  persons,  when  they  get  down 
in  the  snow,  become  “panicky”  and  thrash  around 
and  break  their  harness.  Others  I  have  driven  are 
as  unconcerned  and  as  cool  as  if  on  the  best  of 
footing.  This  I  call  “horse  sense.”  It  was  with  a 
thankful  heart  that  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the 
horse  turn  east  and  1  knew  I  was  on  the  main  road, 
because  occasionally  1  could  now  see  the  tops  of  the 
telephone  poles  against  the  sky  line.  This  and  the 
confidence  of  the  horse,  who  now  knew  this  road, 
for  he  had  traveled  it  many  times  before,  assured 
me  I  was  really  on  the  road.  In  a  short  time  I  was 
in  the  farmyard,  and  the  hired  man  came  out  to 
help  me  unharness,  which  help  was  much  needed, 
for  though  I  was  very  warmly  clad  and  prepared  for 
any  ordinary  weather  I  was  shaking  and  shivering 
so  1  was  almost  useless.  After  taking  care  of  my 
mail  and  leaving  the  hired  man  to  take  care  of  the 
horse  I  was  mighty  glad  to  sit  beside  the  stove  and 
thaw  out  and  come  back  to  “normalcy,”  thankful 
that  1  was  safe,  for  indeed  half  an  hour  later  no  one 
could  live  out  of  doors  without  some  protection.  It 
was  now  four  o’clock,  and  I  had  been  two  hours 
covering  what  road  in  usual  travel  would  have  taken 
only  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  At  the  farmhouse  I 
spent  that  night  and  the  next,  and  no  one  dared  to 
go  to  sleep,  nor  could  they,  for  the  howling  of  the 
storm.  Early  Saturday  morning  the  blizzard  had 
somewhat  abated,  and  headed  by  the  double  team 
breaking  the  way  we  made  a  start  for  home.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  next  farmhouse  we  were  reinforced  by  the 
good  farmer  and  his  son  and  another  double  team, 
which  now  took  the  lead  and  relieved  the  first  pair, 
who  were  quite  exhausted  by  their  hard  work  in 
“breaking”  the  road,  in  this  manner  we  continued 
to  make  progress  until  we  came  three  miles  out  on 
the  main  Bangor  Road.  And  now  because  the 
wind  had  blown  lengthwise  of  the  road  the  going 
was  not  so  bad.  Without  further  trouble  I  reached 
the  Houlton  post  office,  having  spent  three  days  on 
the  road  and  only  covered  17  miles.  Taking  only 
what  time  was  needed  to  eat  dinner  I  gathered  a 
little  mail  (local),  for  no  trains  had  come  in  since 
Thursday  evening,  and  strapping  on  my  snowshoes 
I  started  back  to  deliver  some  medicine  for  a  sick 
young  man  who  lay  dying.  This  was  about  five 
miles  from  town.  No  doctor  could  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  with  team,  the  roads  were  drifted  so  badly. 
On  one  of  the  telegraph  poles  I  marked  the  top  of 
the  drift,  and  when  snow  was  gone  in  the  Spring. 
1  measured  the  distance  from  the  ground  and  it 
showed  16  feet.  Returning  home  Saturday  evening 
I  was  glad  for  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  to  gain 
strength  for  the  next  week's  work.  a.  j.  b. 


The  Sarah  Wells  Trail 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
Board  of  Supervisors  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Sarah  Wells,  the  first  white  woman  to 
settle  in  the  Goshen  section  of  Orange  County.  This 
tribute  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  the  nine- 
mile  concrete  highway,  recently  built  by  the  county 
to  connect  the  Lineolmlale  section  with  the  village 
of  Goshen,  be  known  as  “The  Sarah  Wells  Trail." 

Sarah  Wells  was  a  remarkable  personality. 
When  a  very  young  girl  she  was  orphaned  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Denn,  who 
lived  on  Staten  Island.  Later  Denn  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  quite  extensive  areas  of  land  near  Goshen, 
which  land,  if  would  appear,  was  given  him  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  settle  on  it  and 
bring  others  to  populate  the  tract,  there  being  no 
white  settlers  in  that  part  of  Orange  County  at  the 
time,  which  was  around  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Apparently  the  proposition  looked  good  to 
Denn  and  he  made  preparations  to  take  possession 
of  the  tract. 

But  for  some  reason  Denn  and  wife  were  slow 
in  making  the  start  to  their  new  possessions.  Denn 
had  secured  a  sloop  which  he  loaded  with  supplies, 
two  cows,  two  horses,  building  materials  and  farm¬ 
ing  utensils.  Several  carpenters  also  were  hired 
and  two  Indians  who  knew  the  way  up  the  Hudson 
and  through  the  woods  to  Goshen  were  secured  as 
guides.  At  the  last  moment,  it  appears,  Denn  decided 
that  he  and  the  wife  would  journey  overland,  so 
Sarah  Wells,  then  but  16,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
sloop  and  the  expedition.  From  the  records  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  run  from  New  York  to  near 
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Newburgh  was  made  in  one  day.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  liow  the  sloop  was  docked  by  running  it  up  on 
the  gradually  shelving  beach  at  high  tide  aiul  unloading 
as  the  waters  shallowed. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  trip 
from  Newburgh,  or  rather,  New  Windsor,  two  miles 
from  Newburgh,  to  the  final  settlement  near  Goshen, 
was  made  during  one  day,  through  a  wooded  country, 
with  no  trails  except  those  made  by  the  Indian  tribes 
who  traveled  from  the  Wallkill  and  the  Delaware  to 
the  Hudson.  And  over  this  difficult  route  the  intrepid 
16-year-old  girl  followed  the  Indians  as  they  led  the 
way,  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  being  over  the  high¬ 
way  which  now  will  be  known  as  the  “Sarah  Wells 
Trail.”  The  cabin  which  was  built  and  in  which  this 
heroine  lived  her  first  years  in  Orange  County  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Otterkill  stream.  Later,  Sarah  met 
and  married  William  Bull,  and  their  descendants  to¬ 
day  constitute  the  great  Bull  family  of  Orange  County. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


Rhode  Island  Farmers  Assemble  in 
Annual  Conference 

The  seventh  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Conference 
opened  its  annual  four-day  program  at  the  Cranston 
Street  Armory,  in  Providence,  on  February  1.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Theodore  Francis  Green,  in  opening  the  sessions, 
characterized  the  mammoth  Farm  and  Home  Exposi¬ 
tion,  as  the  finest  display  of  agricultural  products  that 
had  ever  been  made  in  the  State. 

Behind  the  accomplishment  which  brought  forth  this 
tribute,  lay  the  hard  work  of  weeks  of  effort  by  the 
many  member  organizations  which  make  up  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  idea  of  holding  a  Farm  and  Home  Show, 
in  connection  with  the  usual  program  of  speaking,  was 
a  new  departure  this  year  and  was  adopted  enthusias¬ 
tically  by  the  member  organizations. 

Lining  the  four  sides  of  the  spacious  drill  floor,  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  displayed  their  wares,  while  row  after 
row  of  educational  exhibits  filled  the  entire  center  of 
the  big  hall.  Nearly  a  third  of  this  huge  space  was 
given  over  to  the  poultry  show.  As  evidence  of  the 
high  quality  of  entries  in  this  show,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  which  won  first 
jilac-e  at  the  recent  New  York  Poultry  Show,  was  beaten 
in  her  own  State. 

An  exhibit  which  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  was  that  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
which  was  arranged  to  show  the  various  activities  and 
courses  offered  by  this  rapidly  growing  institution. 
Flanking  the  exhibit  on  three  sides  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Farm  Bureaus  showed  how  the  work  of  the 
college  was  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
on  the  farm. 

Although  late  in  the  season  for  such  displays,  the 
Fruit  and  Market  Gardeners’  Association  presented 
exhibitions  of  their  products  which  were  outstanding 
in  quality.  Nurserymen  displayed  their  wares  in  an 
attractive  setting  of  evergreens,  which  lined  the  long 
rows  of  booths  on  all  sides.  Bee-keepers  of  the  State 
filled  a  80-foot  space  with  honey  and  wax  in  all  its 
possible  forms.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  other  agri¬ 
cultural  industries,  the  IL  I.  Ayrshire  Club  displayed 
three  of  the  outstanding  individuals  from  the  herd  of 
Robert  L.  Knight,  and  assisted  the  W.  E.  Barrett  Co., 
by  loaning  these  animals  for  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  latest  equipment  in  sanitary  milking  parlors. 

Going  into  the  lecture  room,  where  almost  continu¬ 
ous  programs  were  presented  during  the  four  days,  one 
found  the  same  keynote  of  quality  products  being- 
stressed.  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of  the  Consumers' 
Council  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
led  a  plea  for  growing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  food 
for  the  farm  table,  and  stressed  quality  products  as  a 
remedy  for  much  of  the  destructive  surplus  in  the 
market. 

Harold  F.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Providence 
Market  Gardeners’  Association,  presided  over  the  vege¬ 
table  gardening  sessions.  Dr.  R.  B.  Corbett.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economist  of  the  8tate  Colloge,  spoke  on  “Co-op¬ 
eration  and  Federal  Activity  in  Relation  to  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Agriculture.”  Praising  the  work  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  in  the  State,  he  urged  that  other 
co-operatives  be  formed  as  needed. 

Serving  as  chairman  of  the  poultry  sessions.  Prof. 
II.  O.  Stuart,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College,  intro¬ 
duced  Max  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  the  “Flock  Improvement  Program 
for  Rhode  Island  Poultrymen."  According  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  State  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  operating  fully  under  one  of  the  latest  breed  im¬ 
provement  and  disease  eradication  programs.  Other 
poultry  speakers  included  Harold  Tompkins,  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass,  who  spoke  on  “Problems  of  Standard  and 
Production.”  E.  B.  Parmenter,  of  Franklin.  Mass., 
handled  the  subject  of  “Genetics  in  Relation  to  Egg 
Production,”  outlining  the  practical  application  of  the 
science  of  inheritance,  which  will  enable  the  poultry- 
man  to  pick  breeders  that  will  give  a  higher  production 
of  large  eggs,  with  satisfactory  hatehability  and  lower 
mortality. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sessions  of  the  entire 
conference  was  the  dairy  session  on  Saturday  evening, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Dean  George  E.  Adams, 
of  the  State  College.  The  first  speaker.  Prof.  A.  W. 
Manchester,  assistant  director  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  spoke  on  the  “Cost  of  Milk  Produc¬ 
tion,”  using  charts  made  from  studies  on  Connecticut 
farms. 

The  real  meat  of  the  ‘session  came  in  the  form  of  a 
paper,  prepared  and  read  by  Judge  Wayne  II.  Whit¬ 
man,  legal  advisor  of  the  Local  Dairymen's  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association.  Judge  Whitman  reviewed  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  association  and 
charged  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  with  having  the  interests 
of  the  Northern  New  England  States  more  at  heart 
than  those  of  the  producers  in  the  southern  section.  He 
stated  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.  was 
to  reduce  the  southern  section  to  a  consuming  area  for 
milk  produced  in  the  northern  section.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  producers  in  Rhode  Island — who  re¬ 
garded  the  Providence  market  as  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  milk  shed — and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
local  association’s  members  from  the  N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 
Much,  according  to  Judge  Whitman,  has  resulted  from 
this  organization,  in  the  way  of  stabilizing  the  Provi¬ 
dence  market. 

Launching  into  a  review  of  the  experiences  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  local  organization  in  Washington,  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  milk  code  and  agreement 
tor  the  Providence  market,  Judge  Whitman  said  that 
the  present  government  policy  forced  down  prices 
ot  milk  to  such  an  extent  that  eastern  producers  would 
be  driven  out  of  business  and  the  eastern  markets 
opened  to  the  surplus  milk  from  the  western  butter 
and  cheese  producing  areas.  He  warned  that  this  dan¬ 
ger  was  not  alone  a  Rhode  Island  problem,  but  con¬ 
cerned  the  whole  of  New  England. 

Judge  Whitman  further  stated  that  Rhode  Island 


representatives  were  told  in  Washington  that  they 
might  as  well  go  home,  that  the  Providence  and  Bos¬ 
ton  areas  were  to  be  treated  as  one.  He  asserted  that 
in  his  opinion,  this  was  due  to  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  dealers  and  marketing  organizations  in  the  Boston 
area. 

Changing  from  the  hard,  cold  facts  facing  the  dairy 
industry  the  conference  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
Sunday,  with  a  program  covering  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  which  included  speakers  on  several 
phases  of  forestry  conservation  work,  and  included 
that  being  done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Plans  for  the  holding  of  a  bigger  and  better  confer¬ 
ence  and  Farm  and  Home  Exposition  in  1935  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way  in  the  minds  of  the  member  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  next 
conference  will  undoubtedly  cover  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  marketing.  '  summer,  d.  hollis. 


Eastern  Connecticut  Notes 

Mrs.  Mary  Brigham,  of  Rockville,  passes  the  century 
mark  this  month,  being  born  in  Lebanon.  Conn.,  Feb. 
20.  1834.  Asked  how  she  accounts  for  her  unusual  age 
she  answers,  “Well,  I  never  worry  about  things  and  I 
am  careful  about  my  habits.” 

r  Mrs.  Thomas  Neill,  of  the  Ogden’s  Corner  section  of 
Vernon,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Tolland  County  Farm  Bureau.  Grand 
tax  list  of  town  of  Vernon  for  year  1933  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $44,543.  Assessors  found  that  many  people 
have  discontinued  raising  poultry,  others  raising  less 
than  formerly ;  18  less  horses  and  mules  than  a  year 
ago,  and  29  more  automobiles  registered  than  year 
previous.  * 

The  Connecticut  Turkey  Producers'  Association,  Inc., 
elected  Neal  P.  Anthony,  of  West  Willington,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Terry.  Shelton,  vice-president ; 
Kingsley  T.  Leighton,  of  Wallingford,  secretarv-treas- 
urer. 

Pussy  willows  have  been  picked  recently  at  Winder- 
mere  1  illage  woods,  and  Tolland  residents  report  robins. 

Annual  meeting  of  Connecticut  Swine  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation  held  at  Hotel  Garce.  Hartford.  Prof.  L.  C. 
Madison,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  the  principal  speaker. 

Prices:  Baldwin  apples,  $1.10  to  $1.25  bu. ;  Green¬ 
ings,  $1  to  $1.40  bu. ;  McIntosh,  $1.75  to  $2  bu. :  cab¬ 
bage.  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  100  lbs. :  carrots,  washed.  85c 
to  $1  bu. ;  onions,  $1.30  to  $1.60  bu. ;  parsnips.  50  to 
75c  *4  bu.;  potatoes.  $1.15  to  $1.20  bu. ;  turnips.  75  to 
S5c  bu. ;  ducks,  dressed,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  eggs.  2Se  doz. 

CLIFFORD  B.  KNIGHT. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Another  cold  snap  visited  the  county  last  week,  the 
mercury  being  below  zero  again;  the  wind  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  cold  made  it  seem  colder.  Robins  have 
been  seen  in  the  county  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather. 
In  a  bird  sanctuary  they  have  been  seen  every  Winter 
and  two  have  been  seen  almost  daily  the  past  month. 
In  the  farmhouse  yard  in  this  sanctuary  there  is  a  big 
chunk  pile  of  old  apple  wood  for  the  fireplace.  One 
morning,  when  after  a  chunk,  the  farmer’s  wife  saw 
a  bird's  head  sticking  out  of  a  hollow  chunk ;  investi¬ 
gation  showed  a  woodpecker  hunting.  It  remained  still 
until  she  got  to  the  doorstep  when  the  bird  flew  out  of 
the  hole  and  went  to  work  again  on  other  old  chunks. 
Three  of  these  birds  make  a  practice  of  visiting  this 
chunk  pile  almost  daily. 

A  gray  fox  shot  last  week  measured  4  ft.  10  in.  and 
resembled  a  wolf.  A  farmer  in  Hillsdale  was  attacked 
by  his  prize  bull.  Fortunately  the  farmer's  son  was 
nearby  and  he  grabbed  a  pitchfork  and  threw  it  so  it 
stuck  in  the  side  of  the  bull,  thereby  causing  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  attend  to  his  own  troubles  while  the  farmer 
escaped. 

A  total  of  107  deer  were  shot  in  Columbia  County  in 
1933  which  is  29  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Many 
Columbia  County  hunters  go  elsewhere  for  deer  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  deer  from  the  North  Woods  furnished  the  veni¬ 
son  for  a  bank  staff's  sixth  annual  banquet  at  which 
50  dined. 

A  cooking  school  was  held  in  Hudson  which  was  free; 
women  from  all  over  the  county  attended.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations  proved  a  great  help  to  many.  A 
sale  was  recently  held  in  New  York  City  for  thebene- 
fit  of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  at  Canaan.  Ar¬ 
ticles  were  donated  from  all  over  the  county  as  well 
as  in  New  York  City.  They  included  wearing  apparel, 
books,  furniture,  pictures  and  draperies. 

One  farmer  sells  Green  Mountain  potatoes  for  $1.50 
a  bushel  and  buyer  calls  for  potatoes  and  brings  con¬ 
tainer.  _  Another  delivers  locally  Golden  Rural  potatoes 
for  $1.50:  eggs  are  26c  a  dozen  at  one  store:  7c  a  lb. 
was  paid  for  a  calf  last  week. 

One  farmer  who  has  a  good  woodlot  is  selling  wood 
for  $2  a  cord  on  the  stump  or  84  in  the  yard.  Another 
sells  for  $6.25  a  cord,  cut  any  length,  and  delivered 
locally.  Another  sells  hard-wood  chunks  $1  for  10 
baskets,  or  13  baskets  of  split  wood.  Dry  w?ood,  16 
baskets  for  $1.  Another  sells  a  “three-ton  load”  wood 
sowed  stove  length  for  $7.50  delivered  locally.  E.  a.  h. 


Notes  from  the  Old  Dominion 

This  is  February  2.  1  will  be  62  years  old  if  I  live 

to  May  7,  and  recently  experienced  the  coldest  weather 
for  three  days  and  jiights  I  ever  saw.  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  January  27-28,  were  almost  Summer,  as  the 
mercury  registered  70°.  But  Sunday  night  about  nine 
o'clock  a  heavy  shower  came  up  and  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  northwest.  It  gradually  became  colder,  and  by 
Monday  morning  the  mercury  registered  14  above  zero. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale  all  day  Monday  and  part  of 
Monday  night.  Tuesday  morning  the  mercury  reg¬ 
istered  2°  below  zero  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
nearly  3°  below.  This  was  on  my  back  porch  which 
has  a  southern  exposure,  and  was  some  cold  for  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia.  Thursday  it  was  warm  and  raining, 
and  has  been  fairly  warm  ever  since.  The  severe  cold 
and  rainy  weather  delayed  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work. 

Here  are  a  few  wholesale  market  figures:  Corn,  63c; 
wheat.  $1 ;  oats,  60c:  sweet  potatoes.  $1.25  per  bu. : 
Irish  pota  toes.  $1:  eggs.  24  to  25c;  colored  hens,  13  to 
14c  per  lb.:  chickens,  22  to  23c;  country  butter,  25c; 
hogs,  live  weight.  $4.10  per  cwt. :  veals,  $3  to  $7  as  to 
quality:  beef  cows,  2  to  8c  per  lb.:  Spanish  peanuts, 
close  around  $1  per  bu.  of  30  lbs.  No.  1  stock ;  Jumbo 
and  runners,  3  to  3%c  per  lb.  of  22  lbs.  to  a  bushel. 
Most  all  groceries  are  also  advancing  in  price. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  \v,  h,  h. 


Washington  Co.,  Vermont  Heard  From 

Our  first  snow  here  in  Northern  Vermont  fell  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24 — about  12  inches.  It  came  unexpectedly,  and 
most  of  us  were  unprepared  for  it.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  only  about  one-half  of  his  apples  picked,  and 
another  was  just  beginning  to  lay  a  new  pipe  line  to  his 
barn.  We  still  had  our  pullets  out  on  range,  for  up  to 
that  time  we  bad  had  an  exceptionally  warm  Autumn. 
The  first  week  in  November,  however,  turned  pleasant 
again,  and  work  went  on  swiftly  and  surely  to  make 
everything  ready  for  Winter.  Ice  began  to"  cover  the 
roads  on  Nov.  10.  We  brought  our  Winter’s  supply 
of  feed  from  Montpelier  on  Nov.  15.  and  it  really  was 
the  last  day  that  it  would  have  been  safe  to  use  the 
truck  without  chains.  At  least  we  have  never  had  the 
truck  out  since,  as  we  have  no  chains.  We  put  the 
touring  car  in  Winter  quarters  Dec.  1,  and  there  it 
will  remain  till  April  anyway.  However,  there  are 
plenty  of  cars  using  the  highways  all  the  time,  and  I 
presume  we  could,  too.  if  necessary,  but  I  prefer  better 
conditions  for  motoring.  The  last  few  days  in  De¬ 
cember  brought  abnormally  cold  weather,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  reaching  as  low  as  51°  below  zero.  Old-timers 
cannot  even  remember  such  a  low  record.  Much  loss 
was  suffered  in  the  freezing  of  vegetables  stored  in  cel¬ 
lars,  as  the  cold  penetrated  where  never  before  it  was 
known  to  enter.  M  e  burned  an  oil  heater  in  our  cellar, 
and  thereby  saved  our  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
People  felt  sure  that  was  the  coldest  we  would  expe¬ 
rience  this  Winter,  but  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  31  the 
thermometer  again  stood  at  50°  below-.  Of  course  we 
have  our  advantage  now;  zero  weather  seems  Summer 
time  to  us. 

V  e  have  plenty  of  snow,  too,  and  as  every  two  or 
three  days  sees  additional  snow  falling,  by  Spring  ever.v- 
°uie  °Vght  to  be  satisfied.  One  night  in  January  saw- 
the  record  for  all  time  here  broken  for  snowfall — a  total 
of  24  inches  during  the  12  hours.  Around  our  house 
and_  barns  the  snow  is  a  level  three  feet,  and  farther 
up  in  the  hills  five  and  six  feet  is  the  average. 

Dairying  being  the  principal  industry  here,  everyone 
is  having  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet.  An  excep¬ 
tionally  dry  Summer  made  the  hay  crop  poor,  and  this 
severe  M  inter  is  exhausting  the  supply  more  quicklv 
than  usual.  At  present  liay  is  selling  at  $20  a  ton. 
”  1th  the  low-  price  of  milk  the  farmer  faces  not  ex- 
a<,‘tly  a  pleasant  picture.  But  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  \  ermont's  pioneers  still  lives,  and  everyone  is  carry¬ 
ing  on.  One  of  our  neighbors  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  burned  out  during  the  night  of  our  heaviest  snow¬ 
fall.  We  could  not  offer  much  monetary  assistance,  but 
we  all  did  share  our  canned  goods  and  vegetables  so 
that  at  least  once  attain  they  had  a  stocked  cellar. 

. .  Every  I  ermonter  is  proud  of  the  following  statement  : 
Between  November  and  January  3,  957  men  received 
CM  A  employment  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Na¬ 
tional  CM  A  Supervisor  Kelso  says  that  Vermont  ex¬ 
pended  the  most  money  to  the  best  purposes  with  the 
least  political  influence  of  any  other  State.”  Can  we 
be  censured  for  such  pride?  Even  in  these  days  of 
hardship  we  are  still  clinging  to  our  habits  of  thrift 
and  honesty. 

Once.  Calvin  Coolidge  spoke  these  words  which  all 
of  us  treasure :  "I  love  Vermont  because  of  her  hills 
and  valleys,  her  scenery  and  invigorating  climate  but 
most  of  all,  because  of  her  indomitable  people.  They 
arc  a  race  of  pioneers  who  almost  beggared  themselves 
for  others.  If  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  vanish  in  the 
I  nion  and  our  institutions  should  languish,  it  all  could 
be  restored  by  the  generous  store  held  bv  the  people  in 
this  brave  little  State  of  Vermont."  And  these  same 
\  ermonters  whom  Calvin  Coolidge  so  loved  are  living 
day  by  day,  frugally,  uncomplainingly,  undaunted  and 
un conquered  by  hard  times.  A  few  million  homes  such 
as  are  iu  our  little  village  with  their  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  would  leaven  our  whole  loaf  of  national  life. 

M  ashington  County,  At.  c.  E. 


The  Aztec  Bean 

Is  it  generally  known,  I  wonder,  that  the  Aztec  bean 
is  a  perennial?  As  for  myself,  I  did  not  know  that  anv 
bean  was  anything  but  annual;  that  is,  producing  seed 
the  season  planted  and  then  the  whole  plant  dying. 

As  probably  very  few  people  of  the  Eastern  States 
have  ever  grown  or  even  seen  the  Aztec  bean,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  go  into  detail  at  little.  It  is  a  very 
large  w  hite  bean,  about  as  large  around  as  a  large  pole 
Lima,  and  twice  as  thick ;  plumper  even  than  the 
M  bite  Dutch  Runner,  and  almost  as  smooth  and  shiny. 
There  are  often  five  or  six  of  these  enormous  beans  in  a 
pod,  and  the  pods  are  produced  on  the  dwarf  or  bush 
vines  in  great  abundance.  It  has  been  grown  iu  the 
Rocky  Mountain  section  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  I 
presume,  for  many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Europeans.  The  story  is  that  seed 'was 
found  iu  ancient  Aztec  ruins  by  white  explorers,  seed 
that  it  had  lain  there  from  the  time  the  Aztec  people 
ceased  to  flourish.  But  I  refuse  to  take  stock  in  the 
tale  any  more  than  I  do  in  the  mummy  wheat  warn.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been 
growing  it  right  along  all  these  years.  In  fact  it  is 
known  as  the  Indian  bean  by  many  now-  growing  it, 
an  indication  that  the  Indians  were'  growing  it  before 
the  whites  settled  the  region.  The  Colorado  seedsman 
from  whom  I  obtained  it  catalogs  it  under  the  name  of 
Colorado  Cream  Butter  or  Aztec.  But  it  would  seem 
to  me  the  simpler  names.  “Aztec”  or  “Indian”  as  sug¬ 
gestive  of  its  origin  are  much  preferable  from  every 
standpoint. 

I  first  obtained  it  in  1930,  and  planted  it  along  with 
several  other  varieties;  bush  Limas,  several  pole  beans 
and  others.  The  seed  sprouted  promptly  and  came  up 
,strong,  but  soon  after  stopped  growing  and  looked  as 
though  -struck  with  blight,  and  that  year  did  not  even 
blossom.  I  did  not  think  this  very  strange,  however, 
for  the  bean  patch  got  swamped  with  weeds  at  one 
time  in  early  Summer  when  the  weeds  grew-  with  un¬ 
usual  speed  and  vigor,  and  though  cleaned  out  later  the 
damage  was  done.  However,  some  varieties  made  a 
fair  crop,  but  Golden  Cluster  Pole  was  almost  as  great 
a  failure  as  the  Aztec,  hardly  show-ing  runners. 

In  1931  I  tried  again  with  seed  from  the  same  source, 
but  again  was  disappointed.  The  vines  made  a  slow 
grow  th,  and  late  in  Fall  were  about  where  they  should 
have  been  iu  midsummer.  Some  bloom  was  made  and 
a  few  pods  set  that  did  not  mature.  One  day  before 
the  first  killing  frost,  I  started  in  pulling  the  green 
viues  for  cow  feed,  for  cows  are  very  fond  of  green 
bean  vines.  As  soon  as  I  began  pulling  the  Aztec 
vines  1  noticed  a  striking  pecularity  in  the  roots.  They 
were  thickened,  fleshy  roots,  slightly  like  very  small 
Dahlia  tubers.  They  looked  to  me  as  thought  they 
ought  to  keep  over  M'inter  in  the  cellar,  and  after 
trimming  the  tops  off.  into  the  cellar  thev  went.  Laid 
on  the  earth  floor  of  the  cellar,  and  well ‘covered  with 
several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  (just  as  I  keep  beets 
carrots.  Dahlias,  etc.,  as  the  cellar  is  so  dry  these 
wither  without  covering  to  routine  moisture),  tile  bean 
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Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


/■HARRIS  S«DS 

GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 


Seeds  grown  in  the  North  produce  earlier  crops  and 
better  yields.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again. 
That’s  why  so  many  successful  market  growers  use 
Harris'  Seeds  which  are  grown  near  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  are  by  far  the  best  to  use  in  the  Northern  States. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  varieties  of  Squash, 
Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Melons,  Beets,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  etc. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE  FREE  HARRIS  CATALOG 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color — and  with  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  enabling  you  to  buy  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  direct  at  growers’  prices. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Growers’  and  | 
Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List.  *  1 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  33,  Coldwater,  N.Y.  |r 
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gravely: 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


For  Once  Read  This  Advertisement  Without  the 
Thought  That  Someone  Is  Trying  to  Sell  You 
Something! 

Instead,  Ask  Yourself  if  This  Isn’t  What  You 
Need. 

l  or  years  we’ve  told  you  about  the  GRAVELY 
Tractor.  And,  how  there  are  certain  exclusive 
features  that  make  it  ideal  for  the  flower 
grower’s  needs.  WE  WANT  TO  PROVE  THIS. 

Your  cultivating  soon  starts.  We  want  your 
permission  to  tell  you  all  about  the  GRAVELY. 
A  post  card  will  bring  the  facts. 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 


.  ‘  Harrows 

—  Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can't ~ 

Does  what  others  won't!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Box  402 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


roots  kept  plump  all  Winter.  Early  in 
June  they  were  set  out  in  the  garden, 
and  about  So  per  cent  of  them  grew,  and 
this  time  made  a  good  crop  of  matured 
beans. 

They  are  very  good  in  quality  either 
green,  shelled  or  dry.  The  dry  beans 
swell  to  very  large  size  when  soaked  over 
night  for  cooking,  and  seem  extremely 
hearty  and  satisfying.  If  put  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  without  crushing  each  bean  makes  a 
full  portion  for  mastication. 

I  suppose  to  the  ultra  practical  farm¬ 
er  or  gardener  the  Boston  Favorite  or 
White  Dutch  Runner  would  taste  nearly 
as  good  or  more  likely  for  many  of  them 
the  little  navy  would  do  well  enough,  but 
to  those  who  grow  plants  for  the  double 
purpose  of  making  a  living  and  getting 
joy  out  of  life  while  doing  it.  who  find 
delight  in  the  new  and  unusual  and  rare 
in  growing  things,  the  Aztec  bean  will  be 
a  highly  welcome  addition  to  field  or 
garden.  Personally  I  got  more  “kick” 
out  of  my  final  success  in  growing  these 
great  handsome,  tasty  beans,  than  I 
would  from  all  the  old  familiar  varieties 
put  together,  and  especially  have  I  found 
enjoyment  in  discovering  for  myself  the 
fact,  that  whether  well  known  or  un¬ 
known  to  others,  a  plant  of  the  bean 
family  could  he  kept  over  Winter  and  go 
on  growing  the  next  season  like  any  other 
perennial. 

The  same  bean  roots  are  stored  in  my 
cellar  again  this  Winter  and  I  await 
Spring  with  great  interest  to  see  if  they 
will  continue  to  grow  and  produce  an¬ 
other  year.  Also  I  am  much  interested 
to  learn  if  my  Pennsylvania-grown  seed 
will  behave  better  than  the  original  Colo¬ 
rado  grown,  as  I  anticipate  it  will.  It 
will  be  a  unique  experience  if  one  can  go 
on  year  after  year  planting  bean  roots  in¬ 
stead  of  seed  which  can  be  all  used  for 
food.  H.  ERNEST  HOPKINS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Business  Bits 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  offers  a  series  of  prizes  to 
4-H  club  members  for  the  best-kept  farm 
business  records  in  1934-1935.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  had  from  the  above  ad¬ 
dress. 


“Farquhar  ‘Non-Wrap’  Spreader.” 
Tliis  catalog  describes  in  detail  the  spe¬ 
cial  features  of  this  spreader,  which 
thoroughly  shreds  and  spreads  evenly  all 
kinds  of  stable  manure.  This  uniform 
distribution  puts  the  manure  in  reach  of 
all  the  plant  roots,  whether  as  top-dress¬ 
ing  or  plowed  under,  instead  of  leaving 
it  in  chunks.  The  catalog  (Bulletin 
934)  is  sent  free  on  application  to  A.  P». 
Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


The  latest  methods  on  the  use  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  for  the  Seed- treatment  of 
grains  to  control  smut,  as  recommended 
by  the  T_\  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is"  contained  in  a  treatise  just  issued  by 
the  II.  &  II.  Chemical  Department  of  E. 
I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  The  book¬ 
let  reveals  the  very  latest  methods  as  test¬ 
ed  out  in  the  field  and  laboratory  for  the 
employment  of  formaldehyde.  It  is  clear¬ 
ly  written  and  the  directions  are  con¬ 
densed  and  to  the  point.  Free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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STRAWBERRY 

PROFITQ  Assured  with  our  strong 
iriurifO  Super-Quality  plants  at 
new  low  prices.  Valuable  illust  rated 
Berry  Book  tells  all.  It’s  FREE 
WRITE  NOW. 

Rayner  Bros.  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


10,000.000  at  $2.00  per  3000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Ccrtifled.  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
l'ornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  •'Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Everv  one  grew".  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey's  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It’s  valuable.  It's  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Com.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red,  Mammoth.  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Hundreds  of  Brilliant  Baby  Blooms.  Glorious 
Colors.  Grow  anywhere.  Double  Flowers.  Last 
all  summer.  FREE  —Write  today  and  get  NEW 
GOOD  LUCK  LIST  "SURE-TO-GROW” 
FLOWERS.  Also  over  100  seeds  of  New  Pom- 
Pon  Zinnias,  if  you  enclose  3c  postage.  < 
GOOD IUCK GARDENS,  Dept. 460,  Porodise.PO. 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors,  Scar¬ 
let.  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  J03  Eurpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


//  Two  Great  Strawberries 

Dorsett  and  Fairfax  are  winning 
acclaim  wherever  grown.  Super¬ 
lative  for  growing  habits,  flavor 
and  cropping;  until  you  know 
these  two  varieties  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  finest  strawberries.  Write  for  our 
beautifully  illustrated,  descriptive  catalog 
featuring  43  other  leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties  of  strawberries,  also 
complete  line  of  other  small  fruit  plants, 
fruit  trees,  etc.  A  complete  guide  to  the 
amateur  gardener  and  commercial  fruit 
grower.  Tells  when  and  how  to  prune 
and  plant.  Complete  cultural  directions. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES 

Box  28  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Stra> 

■vberries 

PAY 

[  Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
|  full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow- 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
Nexv  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

,  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
J  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
„  —TC,  »W’etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFREE 

_  SONS  Nir  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

esof  six  small  fruit  growers  and  vve  will  mail  you 
ion  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
I.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.ZS  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Yous.r’ 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 


Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 
INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Bey  1st  on  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


“IDLE  ACRES” 

Every  farm  has  idle  acres  which  should  he  pro¬ 
ducing  trees.  Rut  them  to  work  permanently  with 
a  small  cash  outlay. 

PLANT  EVERGREEN  TREES 

Selected  from  our  Spring  Price  List: 


Douglas  Fir,  6- 12-In.  trans . $12.00 

Norway  Spruce,  9- 12-In.  trans .  18.00 

European  Larch.  6-9-ln.  trans .  14.40 


Special  for  Christmas  Tree  Plantings: 

Norway  or  White  Spruce,  twice  transplant¬ 
ed,  I  •  I  '/2-feet,  $29.50  per  thousand. 

Cupsuptic  Nuisery 


Oquossoc ,  Maine 

Dept.  HI-1 


Write  for  our 
New  Price 
List.  You  will 
be  amazed  at 
the  low  prices. 


\nunyLow  Prices  Still in  Effect, l 


SHAWphamTRACTOR 


■pRICES  likely  to  advance  any  day.  Save 
L  by  ordering:  now.  A  proven  money-maker 
for  farms,  estates,  truck  gardens,  fruit 
farms,  suburban  homes,  poultry  ranches, 
etc.  A  marvel  of  dependable  time,  money 
and  labor-saving:  action.  Plows, df 
cultivates,  mows,  rakes, 
hauls,  run  belt  machinery. 

Gear  shift  models,  1  to  5  H . 

P.  You  may  walk  or  ride. 

Costs  3c  per  hour  to  operate . 

10-DAY  TRIAL 

Guaranteed  !  Try  this  Shaw 
Du-All  10  days  at  our  risk. 

Models  for  every  need. 

Write  for  free  catalog:  and 
further  details.  Address 
nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  Oepf.  4702/1 
Galesburg,  Kans,  Columbus,  0 


Supplied 
with  Steel 
or  Air 
Tires. 


It’s  New  !  -  It ’s  Different ! 


Just  Off  the  Press 

1934 

SEE-  AT-  A  -  GLANCE 
RADIO  LOG 


This  unique  log  includes  the  latest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  list  of  American.  Canadian.  Mexican  and  Cuban 
stations  together  with  major  short  wave  stations  of  the 
world.  Also  pictures  of  your  favorite  radio  stars. 

Handy  size — 8x11.  24  pages.  No  other  log  like  it. 
Without  turning  a  page  you  can  check  every  station 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  this  log  that’s  entirely 
different  from  any  you  have  ever  seen. 

Send  25  cents  in  coin  today  to  the  COMMERCIAL 
PRESS  CO..  Box  800.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  for 
your  See-At-A-Glance  Radio  Log. 


mo 

Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Delicious  Alpha  Beet 
Crisp  Maule  Radish 
a  10e-pUts.  for  price  of 
to  get  acquainted, 
dime  or  stamps  today!  A. 
for  Maule’ s Seed  Book  for 
prize  flowers,  vegetables . 

•WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
762  Maule  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa 


iiiiimimmimimimmiimiiiimiimmii 
Henley’*  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  lot  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiimmmmiitmiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiimii 
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Put  Real  Pressure 
Back  of  Your  Spray 


That  is  what  Mr.  R.  K.  Putnam, 
Rutland,  Mass.,  did  with  his  Junior 
Leader  OSPRAYMO,  purchased  about 
1923-4,  and  still  going  strong.  “I  have 
put  138,000  gallons  thru  the  rig  in  the 
last  3  years,”  writes  Mr.  Putnam  (Jan.  8, 
1934.1  “I  have  speeded  up  the  rig  till  it 
handles  a  Quad  at  300  lbs.  pressure.” 
Such  spraying  produces  results  unat¬ 
tainable  with  low  pressure. 


OSPRAYMO  Sprayers  have  many 
exclusive  features.  Get  posted  on  our 
latest  models.  They  are  pictured  and 
described  in  our  FREE  Catalog  of  Or¬ 
chard  and  Field  Sprayers.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

osP'WmcF]  000  Elmifa,  N.  Y. 

Mahers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  50  Years. 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


mm.  tomatoes 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  molons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Hundreds  of  market  gardeners  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  profits  by  planting  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  2  weeks  to  a  month 
ahead  of  usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  urarden  like  the 
other  fellow’s.  Beat  him  to  it  by  having 
fresh  vegetables  weeks  earlier.  Tender 
seeds,  fully  protected,  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly.  Write  for  complete  booklet  on 
B-B  Forcers -sizes  and  price*.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  by  the  hundreds. 
Address  Dept.  R. 

ated.  BALL-BIDDLE  CO.,  Aiverton,  N.  J. 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE,  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

500,000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu. 
ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  ell 
the  latest  improved  and  standard 

varieties  of  Garden,  Farm.  Flower 
{  Seeds,  Fruits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
1 800  illustrations  with  complete  caltural 
■  directions  for  g-ardeners  and  home 
f  planters.  I  think  it  is  the  best  catalog 

Rublished  in  America  today  Plan  to 
ave  a  big  garden  this  spring.  I  want 
everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 
TOMATO.  44  King  of  the  Earlies." 
Extra  Large  Solid  Froit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Big  Ylelder.  Disease  Re¬ 
sistant.  Write  today  for  my  Big  1934  Catalog  and  125  seed  of  my 
NEW  SENSATION  TOMATO  free.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  492,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  '  Established  in  1870 


Garden  Book  Free 


Rurpee’s 

LP  Seeds  Crow 

Burpee's  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee's  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

102  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


CLOVER 


Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices.  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Bariev,  Soy  Beans.  Wood- 
burn,  Oarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

N.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 


Certified  Potato  Seed 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS 


Hybrid  and  Hill  Selected 
Sweet  Corn  Seed.  FREE 

-  Plttsford,  N.  Y. 


I  R*:1:  Hose  Bargains 


Listing  only  finest  guaranteed  2-yr.  field  grown,  budded, 
dormant  stock;  sturdy  roots;  grow  anywhere;  more  buds 
1st  yr. ;  rushed  fresh  direct  from  nursery  at  lowest  delivered 
prices.  Write  Peyton  A.  Ellison, 74  Mercantile,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Sherman’s  Sweet  Peas  pS^oV  10I 

tor  free  Catalog.  F.  A.  SHERMAN  CO.,  Albany,  Ne 


GLADIOLUS 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253, 


Dahlias,  Peonies,  Iris. 
Phlox,  etc.  Price  List  Free. 

NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


GT.Amni  IIC  List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

flRAFTINH  WAY  for  orchardists- 

VJi *Y*r  1  niU  IT  AA  Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
t  i  , <‘"s-e  "'eh.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 

'  '  1,1  ^T  &  SON,  Ilox  525A,  Lansing,  Mich. 


MUSKRATS 


Paying  $1.30  to  $1.50  average, 
of  kits  or  damaged,  for  New  Y< 
.  New  England,  fresh  caught,  a 

s  “P  W1,P  confidence,  jas.  p.  ellis,  i 
4  Harding  Sts.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Reliability  since  I 


Exploring  for  Potatoes 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  short  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Dr.  Donald  Reddick,  of  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  well  known  to 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  as  a  potato  specialist 
searching  for  blight-immune  stock.  Only  those 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  such  work  could  refer 
to  such  trips  in  Mexico  and  South  America  as 
Dr.  Reddick  has  made  as  “junkets.”] 

The  date  is  February  9,  1933.  A  news¬ 
paper  reporter  assigned  to  cover  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  mused  over  the  possibilities  of 
getting  a  few  lines  of  copy  for  the  late 
edition — a  poor  assignment  and  he  knew 
it.  It  was  on  the  calendar  that  the  House 
would  take  up  the  “Private  Calendar.” 
^  hat  chance  was  there  for  news  in  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  which  Congressmen  were  trying 
to  wangle  through  a  lot  of  petty  claims 
against  the  government?  C.  N.  Hildreth 
Jr.  has  just  been  allowed  $89.10  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  his  Ford  car,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  a  customs  officer  in  his  zeal 
to  apprehend  a  violator  of  the  customs 
laws. 

The  clerk  called  the  next  bill,  H.  R. 
10124  for  the  relief  of  A.  Zappone,  dis¬ 
bursing  clerk,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  When  this  bill  was  read,  Mr. 
Blanton,  of  Texas,  came  into  action.  So 
did  the  reporter.  Mr.  Blanton  had  been 
making  headlines  of  late,  and  possibly 
here  would  be  a  bit  of  copy.  Mr.  Blanton 
asked  for  five  minutes  and  got  it. 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.  76,  page 
3S61.  Mr.  Blanton :  “I  mentioned  the 
other  day  about  the  so-called  scientists 
being  sent  to  the  wilds  of  Mexico  and 
South  America  to  hunt  up  a  wild  potato, 
and  I  want  to  let  my  friends  know  just 
what  that  has  cost  the  people.”  There 
follows  an  enumeration  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  various  explorers  in  this  po¬ 
tato  hunt  of  which  the  following  para¬ 
graph  is  typical. 

“  1  he  department  had  another  man  by 
the  name  of  Donald  Reddick,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1930,  to  December  10,  1930, 
over  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico,  having  a 
good  time  on  a  junket  trip,  which  was 
all  he  was  doing,  and  this  cost  $715.46 
of  the  taxpayers’  money  for  this  man’s 
expenses  in  hunting  wild  potatoes.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  narrative  Mr. 
Bankhead  interrupted. 

Mr.  Bankhead :  “What  I  am  anxious 
to  know  is  whether  they  found  any  po¬ 
tatoes?” 

Mr.  Blanton:  “Why,  of  course,  they 
did  not.” 

After  finishing  with  the  expense  ac¬ 
count  which  Mr.  Zappone  had  had  to  dig 
out  of  the  files  for  him,  Mr.  Blanton  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  following  summation : 

“This  is  an  outrage  on  the  people  of 
the  country  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  through  these  long-haired  scien¬ 
tists  to  waste  the  people's  money  in  these 
times  of  depression  on  any  such  junket 
trips,  and  it  ought  to  stop.”  Whereupon 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  reporter  was  not  listening  to  the 
next  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  J.  Giana- 
ros;  he  was  putting  together  an  item 
which  “got  by.”  Seemingly  it  was  print¬ 
ed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  country ;  at 
any  rate  clippings  began  to  drop  in  on  me 
from  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco  and 
some  of  my  “friends”  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  price  of  a  haircut. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  had  a  boxed  spe¬ 
cial  headed  as  follows :  “Scientists  bald, 
Fakers  have  hair.” 

Mr.  Blanton  was  right  at  least  as  far 
as  the  expense  accounts  were  concerned. 
They  are  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
are  filed  for  just  such  purposes.  The  iu- 
ference  of  his  remarks  is  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  decided  to  make  these 
explorations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Congress  ordered  the  explora¬ 
tions  made,  and  the  Secretary  had  no 
option  in  the  matter.  It  was  merely  his 
duty  to  execute  the  order. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  Mr.  Blan¬ 
ton  was  somewhat  unfair  in  his  use  of 
the  word  “junket.”  What  I  did  in  Mexi¬ 
co  is  not  my  idea  of  a  junket,  and  when 
lie  says  that  “they”  got  no  potatoes  he  is 
positively  mistaken.  We  did  get  potatoes ! 
Moreover,  some  of  them  are  immune  to 
late  blight  and  rot.  Most  important  of 
all  it  begins  to  appear  practically  certain 
that  this  blight  immunity  can  be  got  into 
our  commercial  varieties  by  cross  breed¬ 
ing  and  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall 
have  banished  a  menace  to  potato  produc¬ 
tion  which  lias  been  with  us  for  90  years. 

DONALD  REDDICK. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


EVERYBODY  AGREES! 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
BRINGS  in  the  CLOVER 

IN  PASTURES  AND  MEADOWS 


Granular  AMMO-PHOS*  11-48-0 

HIGH. ANALYSIS  FERTILIZER 

IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SOURCE  OF 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  ON  THE  MARKET, 


100  LBS. 


: 

HIGH  ANALYSIS  ' 
FERTILIZER  * 


r-f  % 


CUARANTd*  Aiumtt  v 
,  6<r*0«»  .  .  Ill 

f  MIUIU  "WOMC  tO»  41 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 

COMPANY 


100  L8S. 


16% 

SUPER¬ 

PHOSPHATE 


+ 


- f  ^ 

100  LBS. 


16% 

SUPER¬ 

PHOSPHATE 


100  185. 


16% 


SUPER¬ 

PHOSPHATE 


One  bag  of  'Ammo-Phos'  11-48-0  equals  three  bags  of  16% 
superphosphate  and  half  a  bag  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


For  further  information,  write  our  hayland  and  pasture  specialistt 
J.  B.  Abbott,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  (Aero ’  Cyanamid  and  ' Ammo-Phos * 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Kellis 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every- 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


ALONEY’S 

$  TREES  -  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  GROW ! 

We  secure  scions  for  Budding 
from  fruiting  age  trees.  Guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  healthy,  upland 
grown,  steam  dug  trees.  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  Roses, 
Ornamentals,  Perennials. 


FRIENDSHIP  OFFER 

1  Fruiting  Age  Cherry  Tree  for 
S1.00—  Value  $2.50.  Will  bear 
fruit  l  year  after  planting. 


WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COST 

AR  A.  rnrr  4s-page  book- 
l  11 II C  let  on  Plant¬ 
ing  Methods  with 
each  order. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 
44  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  ECR  FREE  CATALOG 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

--  SEEDS,  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  •  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Box  II  •  Geneva.  Ohio. 


"West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA 


Hardy,  drought-re¬ 
sisting.  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed 

E.  D.  LEACH  .  .  CERES,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Rose  Bashes. 

SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT 
TO  SELECT  FROM 


Send  tor  Catalog  which  includes  SPECIAL 
LIST  of  BARGAINS  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSEU  Y  STOCK  ’  ’ 
Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit  of  NiagraraJCo, 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


SHADE  TREES  NUT  TREES  SHRUBS 

10  Nut  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 

10  Deciduous  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 
10  Big  Flowering  Shrubs. $3 
20  varieties  to  select  from 
Ask  for  price  list.  Dept.  R-24,  Frveburg,  Maine 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


25 

4 

to  8  in. 

BLUE 

SPRUCE 

$1.00 

Postpaid. 

Order  Today. 

TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata- 
ng  1934  now  ready, 
assortment  of  Apple  and 
Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
.  Plum  and  Cherry 
rees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  "'•(’hardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham’  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  seut  Free.  Write— 

L.  A  F.  DONDERO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  , I. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  TreesH*\^EmS"" 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT.  Be*  188,  R8CKP0RT,  !N0. 


l?I>|TfT  TRPCC  as  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
^  ***-'*  *  cir.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  DansYille,  N*  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants 


Twice  INSPFCTED 
Lower  Prices. 

«  .  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  T 


RAQDQCDDV  Dl  1 II TC  New  Logan,  Cumberland.  Latham 

DflOrDCffnl  rLfllUOaud  Chief.  Choice  Plants  taken 
from  unfruited  plantings.  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  Clyde,  O. 


Standard  &Walsh/* 

Garden  Tractors 

Plow  %  P°  we  rf  ul  T  ractors  f  or  Small  Farms, , 

Seed  »  Gardeners,  Florists,  N  urseries. 


Powt 
i\Gar 

fullWatA^ntand  P°“>try  m 

MowHaq\l&  2  Cylinder  Models  K*!l 
and  Lawns,  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO,*J.  _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3250  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St,  114  Cedar  St. 
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I'ublisbtd  W»*blj  bj  the  Rural  I’nblUhing  Co..  Inr.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  Russell  W.  Duck 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Hollar 

Canada  $1.00  Foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New.York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.23  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But" to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use.  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  149,  is  the  first  installment  of  a  seven- 
chapter  serial  by  Dr.  Donald  Reddick,  relating 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  search  for  wild  po¬ 
tatoes  possessing  blight  immunity.  Readers  will  en¬ 
joy  following  Dr.  Reddick  on  this  rough-and-ready 
jaunt — anything  hut  a  de  luxe  trip— through  the 
Mexican  wilderness,  always  on  the  watch  for  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Solanum  tribe.  There  is  considerable 
hope  that  this  native  immunity  to  disease  may  be 
transferred  to  a  practical  extent  to  our  cultivated 
potatoes. 

❖ 

OW  are  the  peach  buds  standing  these  cold 
snaps?  Field  inspections  and  reports  from 
peach-growing  areas  indicate  that  nearly  all  peach 
buds  in  New  Jersey  were  killed  by  last  week's  cold 
weather.  This  means  that  the  State's  peach  crop 
next  Summer  will  be  extremely  small.  Apple  and 
cherry  buds,  which  are  naturally  able  to  withstand 
low  temperatures,  fared  considerably  better,  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  reports.  Although 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  buds  of  some  late  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  are  estimated  to  have  been  killed, 
earlier  varieties  suffered  very  little  damage.  Some 
growers  estimate  that  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
cherry  buds  were  killed.  The  damage  may  be 
heavier  in  orchards  that  were  particularly  exposed 
to  the  cold,  the  department  fears.  Comparatively 
mild  weather  two  weeks  ago  disrupted  the  dormant 
condition  of  peach  buds  and  caused  them  to  swell. 
Afterward  came  the  extreme  cold  weather.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bridgeton,  the  temperature  dropped  to 
13°  below  zero.  Peach  buds,  even  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  cannot  stand  such  a  low  temperature.  In 
other  peach-growing  sections  of  the  State,  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  considerably  lower.  Winter  rye  and 
Winter  wheat,  protected  by  snow  as  they  were  and 
naturally  able  to  withstand  cold  weather,  were  not 
damaged  by  the  cold.  At  Moorestown,  investigation 
indicated  that  the  temperature  one  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  did  not  drop  much  below  27 
degrees.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  30  degrees  at  a 
depth  of  one  foot.  Since  the  temperature  must  go 
down  to  about  15°  before  Japanese  beetle  grubs  are 
killed,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cold  weather  had  much  effect  upon  the 
grubs.  Reports  on  the  damage  to  peach,  apple  and 
cherry  buds  were  obtained  by  the  department  from 
fruit-growing  areas  about  Bridgeton,  Glassboro, 
Hammonton,  Riverton,  Moorestown  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Inquiries  in  North  Jersey  substantiate  the 
department’s  fear  that  the  weather  was  so  c-old  as 
to  result  in  nearly  100  per  cent  damage  to  peach 
buds.. 

* 

HAT  fertilizer  do  strawberries  need?  Natur¬ 
ally  lhat  depends  on  the  soil,  but  tests  in 
Columbus  County,  N.  C.,  where  large  quantities  of 
berries  are  grown  for  northern  markets,  show  that 
there  750  lbs.  per  acre  of  5-8-6  worked  well.  There 
is  a  current  impression  that  strawberries  rather  like 
acid  soil.  They  are  more  tolerant  than  some  other 
crops,  hut  it  was  found  in  these  tests  that  straw¬ 
berry  plants  did  not  grow  vigorously  if  the  soil  was 
too  acid.  Soils  having  an  acidity  measured  by  a 
hydrogen  ion  value  of  4.5  were  too  acid  and  re¬ 
quired  lime.  Soils  approaching  neutrality  in  reac¬ 
tion  supported  more  vigorous  growth.  Periodic  ad¬ 
ditions  of  small  quantities  of  lime  are  recommended, 
carefully  regulated  to  produce  a  soil  reaction  meas- 
used  by  a  hydrogen  ion  value  of  0.  This  hydrogen 
ion,  or  pH  test  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  obtained 
by  chemical  apparatus,  designed  to  give  more  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  acidity  than  litmus  paper.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  soils  on  this  basis  is  thus  given  by 
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Tan  Slyke  in  “Fertilizers  and  Crop  Production”: 
pH  above  8.2,  strongly  alkaline;  pH  7.5  to  S.2,  me¬ 
dium  alkalinity ;  pH  7  to  7.5,  slightly  alkaline ;  pH 
7,  neutral ;  pH  7  to  6.5,  slightly  acid ;  pH  6.5  to  5.8, 
moderately  acid ;  pH  5.S  to  5.2,  medium  acidity ;  pH 
5.2  to  4.7,  strongly  acid;  pH  less  than  4.7,  very 
strongly  acid.  Farm  Bureaus,  as  a  rule,  are  equipped 
to  make  these  tests  in  reasonable  numbers.  When 
report  is  received,  the  farmer  can  judge  what  his 
soil  may  need  for  the  crop  desired. 

* 

COMMON  idea  is  that  apple  trees  do  not  care 
for  deep  rooting.  It  is  true  that  they  often 
grow  and  thrive  quite  well  on  land  where  ledge  or 
hard  subsoil  prevents  deep  rooting,  but  government 
soil  surveys  recently  completed  in  Western  New 
York  give  some  practical  light  on  the  subject:  The 
soils  in  this  district  fall  into  three  broad  groups : 
(1)  Soils  with  open  subsoils;  (2)  soils  with  tight 
subsoils,  and  (3)  dark-colored  soils  with  poorly 
drained  subsoils.  Where  deep  penetration  is  not  ob¬ 
structed,  roots  of  trees  planted  in  Group  1  soils  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  feet  and  are  well 
distributed.  These  trees  give  the  largest  and  most 
consistent  yields  and  fruit  of  best  quality.  In  Group 
2  soils,  the  roots  either  go  down  only  about  three 
feet  or,  if  penetration  is  deeper,  they  are  not  well 
distributed.  There  are  some  high-yielding  orchards 
in  these  soils,  but  they  call  for  greater  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  surface  drainage  and,  when  neglected, 
deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  those  in  soils  that  are 
naturally  better  drained.  In  soils  of  the  third  group 
trees  may  grow  to  a  large  size  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  unproductive  and  die  prematurely.  In  an  apple 
orchard  some  years  age,  we  noted  one  pocket  about 
500x200  feet  where  the  trees  were  not  doing  so  well 
as  their  neighbors,  though  having  the  same  general 
treatment.  A  visiting  apple  man  looking  at  this 
spot,  recommended  a  blind  drain  of  some  depth.  As 
outlet  could  he  had,  this  was  done,  with  the  result 
of  immediate  improvement.  There  had  been  no 
surface  indication  that  the  land  was  too  wet,  but 
the  tree  roots  told  just  what  they  thought  about  it. 

* 

ANY  garden  lovers  will  echo,  in  some  degree, 
the  plaint  of  a  penurious  old  lady  living  on 
Dartmoor,  thus  quoted  in  a  novel  by  Eden  Phillpotts : 

“There’s  nothing  puts  a  harsher  strain  on  conscience 
than  a  florist’s  catalog — not  if  you  live  for  the  garden 
like  what  I  do.  Folks  that  ain't  gardeners  can’t  form 
no  picture  in  their  minds  of  the  temptation  such  things 
be  apt  to  throw  you  into.  And  the  cunning  folks  who 
draw  them  catalogs  well  know  our  weakness,  and  bait 
their  traps  with  such  descriptions  and  pictures  of 
their  new  flowers  that  make  your  mouth  water  and 
your  conscience  wilt.  Time  and  again  I've  wrote  out 
a  list  of  plants  a  yard  long,  just  for  the  unholy  joy 
of  writing  the  creatures’  names.” 

Many  of  us  will  follow  the  example  of  this  old 
lady,  and  list  plants  we  must  have,  if  not  this  year, 
at  least  some  other  season.  There  is  so  much  of 
educational  value  in  the  catalogs  issued  by  firms  of 
high  reputation  that  we  go  over  them  as  carefully  as 
over  other  valued  works  of  reference.  And  what  a 
pleasure  it  is,  after  studying  the  plants  and  think¬ 
ing  over  their  purchase,  to  see  in  our  own  garden 
rosy  wreaths  of  Daphne,  or  tall  spires  of  Canter¬ 
bury  bells,  or  bravely  blooming  Chrysanthemums 
that  persist  until  snow  flies!  Through  all  the  ages 
the  garden  still  remains,  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  coun¬ 
selor  said,  the  purest  of  human  pleasures. 

* 

EW  Hampshire  is  making  great  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  apple  maggot,  or  “railroad  worm,”  as  com¬ 
monly  called,  the  creature  that  makes  small  tunnels 
through  the  apples.  Spraying  is  only  partially  ef¬ 
fective  for  this  pest,  the  nearest  to  thorough  con¬ 
trol  being  had  by  the  destruction  of  wild  apple  trees 
and  those  neglected  which  become  hatcheries  for 
this  insect.  This,  of  course,  requires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  those  owning  these  neglected  trees,  and  this 
is  usually  forthcoming  when  the  matter  is  explained. 
One  of  the  most  striking  successes  is  reported  in 
Carroll  County  where  Walter  Brothers,  AVolfe- 
boro,  cut  down  95  old  trees  near  their  Baldwin 
orchard.  Eighty  of  these  neglected  trees  were  on 
their  neighbors’  land.  These  orchardists  had  made 
the  State's  90  per  cent  clean  fruit  club  previously 
but  took  this  additional  step  as  insurance  against 
further  difficulty.  Another  instance  was  changing 
from  a  heavy  infestation  of  railroad  worm  in  1932 
to  a  condition  of  practical  freedom  in  1933,  by  E. 
H.  Newell,  of  Keene,  who  operates  a  small  “hobby” 
orchard  in  Gilsum.  Mr.  Newell  removed  all  wild 
apple  trees  from  the  woodland  surrounding  his  or¬ 
chard  and  “religiously”  picked  up  all  dropped  ap¬ 
ples  under  his  own  trees.  lie  says  he  did  not  find 
a  single  railroad  worm  in  1933.  A  community  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  out  in  Hollis.  A  public  meeting 
opened  the  drive.  A  committee  appointed  to  get 


co-operation  of  property  owners  included  a  minister, 
master  of  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  official,  select¬ 
man,  dairyman,  several  fruit-growers,  lodge  official 
and  a  groceryman.  The  town  meeting  appropriated 
$100  for  the  construction  of  dumps  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  infested  apples.  The  community  responded 
by  picking  up  and  destroying  dropped  apples  and  by 
cutting  worthless  apple  trees.  The  selectmen  em¬ 
ployed  a  few  idle  men  to  cut  wild  trees. 

❖ 

HIO  farmers  used  in  1933  just  23.4  per  cent 
more  fertilizer  than  in  1932,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  of  Robert  M.  Salter,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agronomy  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Total  sales  were  208,869  tons.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  sales  occurred  in  the  Fall  of  1933.  Fall  tonnage 
sales  were  40  per  cent  above  sales  in  the  Fall  of  the 
previous  year.  Spring  sales  in  1933  were  only  6.6 
per  cent  larger  than  those  of  the  year  before.  A 
shift  occurred  in  1932  in  the  kind  of  fertilizers  pur¬ 
chased,  from  the  mixed  goods  of  higher  analysis  to 
fertilizers  of  low  ton-price  such  as  straight  super¬ 
phosphate  and  lower  analysis  mixed  goods.  In  1933 
many  farmers  shifted  back  to  the  mixtures  of  higher 
analysis. 

* 

SW.  HARMAN,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station, 

•  says  that  lead  arsenate  continues  to  be  the 
most  efficient  single  insecticide  for  codling  moth 
control,  being  cheap,  safe  to  use,  and  protecting 
against  bud  moth,  apple  maggot,  and  the  Summer¬ 
feeding  caterpillars.  The  disadvantage  of  lead  arse¬ 
nate  lies  in  objectionable  remaining  portions  of  both 
lead  and  arsenic.  He  considers  calcium  arsenate  in¬ 
ferior  to  lead  arsenate  in  tests  made  in  orchards 
badly  infested  with  codling  moth.  From  a  residue 
standpoint,  however,  the  calcium  arsenate  is  more 
satisfactory.  Where  slight  attacks  occurred  in  the 
orchard,  calcium  arsenate  may  he  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  use  of  Summer  spray  of  oil  alone  for  the 
codling  moth  is  not  recommended,  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  lead  arsenate  and  oil  is  more  effective  than 
lead  arsenate  alone.  Summer  oil  combined  with 
nicotine  sulphate  might  be  effective  against  the 
codling  moth.  Advantages  of  this  mixture  are  lack 
of  objectionable  residue  and  success  against  bud 
moth,  leaf  hoppers,  red  spider  and  green  aphis.  Dis¬ 
advantages  mentioned  are  its  cost,  its  lack  of  control 
over  apple  maggot,  and  the  more  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  than  the  use  of  lead  arsenate  requires. 

Bt  TTER  production  for  December,  1933,  totaled 
111.702.500  lbs.  As  usual  Minnesota  led  all 
States  with  19,689,100  lbs.,  with  Iowa,  the  only  other 
State  anywhere  near,  16,046,700.  Wisconsin  came 
next,  9,577,200;  California,  6,620,500;  Kansas,  5,025- 
100;  Nebraska,  5,572,300;  Michigan,  5,072,300;  Mis¬ 
souri,  5,065,600;  and  Ohio,  5,003,500.  All  other 
States  ran  below  5,000,000  lbs.  New  York,  though 
selling  most  of  its  product  as  liquid  milk,  made 
1,62S,700  lbs.  of  butter.  The  entire  butter  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  for  1933  was  1,736,140,800  lbs. 

* 

BRAI1AM  LINCOLN'S  law  partner,  William 
II.  Herndon,  left  many  letters  and  notes,  which 
throw  light  on  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  man  and  his  habits 
of  life  and  work.  One  memorandum  is  of  special 
interest  to  apple-growers,  his  habit  of  eating  apples 
while  studying  the  law  of  a  case.  “He  would  wrap 
his  forefinger  and  his  thumb  around  the  equatorial 
part  of  the  apple,  and  commence  eating  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end,”  said  Herndon,  “never  using  a  knife.”  Per¬ 
haps  his  apple  eating  contributed  to  clear  thinking. 
Another  characteristic  was  that  while  riding  the 
circuit  and  stopping  at  country  hotels,  “he  never 
complained  about  the  food,  even  though  it  might  be 
‘cussed  had.’  He  was  satisfied  with  anything  that 
would  fill  up.”  In  mentality  he  combined  dear, 
sound  thinking,  shrewdness,  determination,  the  sense 
of  justice,  humor,  and  patience,  to  unusual  degrees. 


Brevities 

Washington  and  Lincoln — good  kind  of  men  to  re¬ 
member. 

That  was  some  blizzard  experience,  told  by  Mr. 
Brown,  page  146. 

Peanuts  are  four  cents  per  pound  higher  in  New 
York.  That  does  not  seem  much,  but  it  cuts  bulk  trade 
decidedly. 

“Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments:  For  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.” 

Thirty-five  school  boys  and  girls  recently  were  given 
bronze  medals  and  certificates  of  award  for  reporting 
locations  of  common  barberries  to  Harry  Atwood,  in 
charge  of  barberry  eradication.  Ilis  address  is  8  East 
Broad  .Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  About  490  bushes  were 
reported  and  destroyed,  thus  helping  to  eliminate  the 
source  of  black  stem  rust  of  small  grain. 
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A  Stabilized  Dollar 

FOR  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  money  may 
be  defined  in  the  following  classes : 

1. — Primary  money  consisting  of  a  fixed  weight  and 
free  coinage  of  any  form  of  wealth,  such  as  gold  or 
silver,  with  legal  tender  privilege. 

2. — Credit  money,  like  our  greenbacks  or  treasury 
notes,  redeemable  in  primary  money  with  legal  tender 
privileges. 

3. — Credit  money,  like  our  present  United  States  is¬ 
sues,  bank  notes,  including  bank  checks,  irredeemable 
in  primary  money  and  without  legal  tender. 

4. — Government  notes,  redeemable  in  a  weight  of  gold 
or  silver,  equal  in  value  to  the  face  value  of  the  note  on 
the  day  of  redemption,  with  legal  tender  privileges. 

We  have  now  no  primary  money.  We  have  no 
gold  money  and  no  credit  money  redeemable  in  gold 
or  silver.  Our  small  volume  of  silver  dollars  does 
not  contain  a  full  intrinsic  value  of  silver.  The  sil- 
ver  dollar  is  about  one-third  primary  money  and 
two-thirds  credit  money. 

For  GO  years  our  supply  of  primary  money  and 
legal  tender  national  notes  has  been  negligible  in 
comparison  to  our  exchange  needs.  It  is  doubtful 
that  our  entire  supply  of  gold  and  silver  would  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  primary  money  for  our  financial 
needs.  It  is  supplemented  by  bank  credit.  Primary 
money  circulates  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  When 
once  possessed  it  is  ours.  It  does  not  represent  a 
debt  like  bank  credit.  Bank  credit  either  in  the 
form  of  bank  circulating  notes  or  deposits  in  a 
checking  account  may  be  withdrawn  any  day,  if 
borrowed  on  a  “demand”  note,  or  in  30,  GO  or  90 
days  if  loaned  on  a  time  note.  You  pay  no  interest 
on  primary  money.  On  the  credit  money  you  pay 
G  per  cent.  Banks  make  a  profit  on  loaning  their 
credit  money.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  they 
insist  on  gold  alone  being  the  only  primary  money, 
and  in  keeping  that  out  of  circulation.  If  silver  or 
any  other  metal  were  freely  used  with  gold  as  pri¬ 
mary  money  their  loans  and  interest  profits  would 
be  reduced  that  much.  A  small  volume  of  primary 
money  therefore  favors  the  banks.  A  large  volume 
benefits  all  the  people,  banks  only  excepted.  Whether 
the  dollar  consist  of  23.2  grains  of  gold  or  13.92 
grains  matters  little  to  them,  or  in  fact  to  anyone 
else,  unless  the  change  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  dollars  in  circulation. 

Farmers  from  their  own  experience  understand 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  on 
prices  of  particular  commodities  more  completely 
than  any  other  'group  of  citizens.  It  is  therefore 
easy  for  them  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  average 
of  all  commodities  which  is  the  “general  price  level.” 
When  they  sell  a  pig  for  a  dollar,  they  know  it 
would  be  as  proper  to  say  they  bought  a  dollar  for 
it  pig,  and  that  the  demand  and  supply  of  pigs  equal 
the  supply  and  demand  of  dollars.  The  law  can 
logically  be  applied  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  all 
commodities  and  the  supply  and  demand  of  dollars. 
Other  factors  have  a  minor  influence,  but  mainly 
the  number  of  dollars  in  use  determines  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar.  If  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  decreases  the  value  of  money  goes  up  and  prices 
fall.  If  the  dollars  increase  the  value  of  money 
goes  down  and  prices  go  up. 

If  the  banks  furnished  just  enough  currency  to 
keep  the  general  price  level  in  equilibrium,  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  would  be  fairly  satisfactory  except  that 
we  would  be  paying  more  interest  than  necessary, 
but  for  speculative  purposes  and  self  profit  the  big 
international  hankers  who  control  our  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  increase  and  decrease  the  volume  of 
money  in  actual  circulation  and  consequently  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  prices  at  will,  and  in  that  way 
manufacture  depressions  for  their  own  profit. 

This  old  problem  is  causing  the  money  coutlct 
in  Washington.  The  big  financiers  insist  on  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  gold  standard.  It  matters  little  to  them 
that  the  gold  in  the  dollar  be  reduced.  A  majority 
of  the  Congress  wants  to  increase  the  currency  to 
raise  prices.  This  power  has  been  delegated  to  the 
President,  but  he  has  not  used  it.  lie  hesitates,  and 
as  the  metropolitan  press  has  agreed  to  keep  hands 
off  until  his  plans  are  tried  out,  the  President’s 
hesitation  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  the  unsettled 
money  problem  has  remained  an  obstacle  to  re¬ 
covery. 

The  class  of  money  defined  in  Class  4  above  has 
never  been  issued  in  this  form.  If  all  other  forms 
of  money  were  withdrawn  and  enough  of  these  notes 
put  in  circulation  or  withdrawn  as  need  be  to  raise 
the  general  price  level  to  the  desired  level,  and  keep 
it  there,  all  the  notes  so  issued  would  be  virtually 
primary  money.  It  would  supply  our  needs  for  a 
lull  volume  of  currency  and  increase  foreign  trade 
with  countries  whether  on  the  gold  or  silver  basis, 
't'lie  volume  of  the  national  notes,  the  legal  tender 
and  redeemable  privileges  would  stabilize  the  dollar. 


The  Milk  Code  at  Syracuse 

THE  2,500  dairymen  at  the  milk  code  hearing  in 
Syracuse  last  week  lined  up  in  two  general 
classes : 

The  first  group  wanted  a  Federal  code  with  the 
classified  price  plan  and  the  equalization  fund.  They 
made  no  request  for  an  important  change  in  the  code. 
The  Milk  Board,  the  Agricultural  Department,  the 
distributors  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  were  in 
this  group.  The  spokesmen  of  this  group  scarcely 
varied  in  any  particular  in  their  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  the  code  as  it  was  including  the  reduced 
price. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  men  who  preferred 
to  have  the  Federal  government  control  the  prices 
of  milk  crossing  State  lines  and  leave  other  features 
of  the  marketing  problem  to  the  State  boards.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  this  desire  they  would  change  some  provisions 
of  the  code.  They  particularly  opposed  the  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan,  the  equalization  fund,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  concession  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  expense  of  the  joint  board  admin¬ 
istration.  The  Sheffield  Producers,  the  New  York 
Milk  Federation  and  several  other  independent  as¬ 
sociations,  including  some  local  organizations,  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  group.  They  opposed  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  price  to  $1.95  or  to  the  tentative  code 
proposal  of  $2.10.  The  members  of  this  group  showed 
less  concentrated  regularity.  They  differed  in  some 
measure  in  individual  views,  but  agreed  in  the  main 
on  the  fundamentals. 

Elmer  D.  Hayes,  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
vigorously  checked  any  tendency  to  applause  or  to 
discourage  witnesses,  all  of  whom  testified  under 
oath.  In  this  he  was  firm  and  consistent,  but  other¬ 
wise  he  was  patient  and  indulgent.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  code  was  merely  tentative.  It  had 
not  been  approved,  and  was  subject  to  change.  In 
fact  the  hearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  changes,  if  any,  farmers  wanted.  The  code 
and  the  hearing  he  declared  over  and  over  again 
were  for  the  purpose  of  helping  farmers.  He  was 
trying  to  find  out  if  dairymen  wanted  a  code  and.  if 
so,  what  provisions  they  wanted  in  it.  He  was  not 
sure  that  Secretary  Wallace,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  would  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  or  not.  If  so,  he  would  insist  on  the 
privilege  of  examining  the.  books  of  organizations 
and  dealers.  Dr.  Shirley  Wynne,  speaking  for  the 
distributors  in  New  York  gave  consent  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  books  and  records.  Fred  II. 
Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  hesi¬ 
tated  to  consent  for  the  League.  The  chairman  gave 
him  three  days  to  file  the  consent  of  the  board  for 
an  investigation  of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
League  and  its  subsidiaries.  Stanley  Piesec-k  readi¬ 
ly  consented  to  an  investigation  of  the  Milk  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  Hayes  overcame  much  of  the  objection  to  the 
code  by  repeated  assurances  that  all  fluid  milk 
shipped  in  to  the  metropolitan  market  would  be 
paid  for  at  Class  1  prices,  but  the  code  seems  to 
contain  one  serious  loophole.  His  assurance  that 
the  equalization  would  apply  only  to  surplus  and 
not  to  handling  expenses  was  also  quieting.  An¬ 
other  favorable  reaction  came  from  his  disposition 
to  give  editors  basic  information  and  reports  for  the 
information  of  producers. 

Difficulties  yet  remain.  We  have  a  too  compli¬ 
cated  and  too  expensive  system,  and  we  are  propos¬ 
ing  more  complications  and  more  expense.  The 
classified  price  plan  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  It 
is  being  retained  at  a  new  costly  expense.  We  have 
one  expensive  pool,  and  we  propose  to  create  an¬ 
other.  The  costly  duplicated  system  of  regulations 
and  inspections  is  untouched.  Favoritiism  in  the 
law  and  in  its  administration  yet  exists.  The  farm¬ 
er's  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  being  reduced. 
The  hopeful  thing  is  that  the  commission  realizes 
most,  it'  not  all,  of  these  defects,  and  is  giving  them 
consideration. 


Board  Cuts  Milk  Price 

ON  THE  same  day  a  large  group  of  up-State 
dairymen  sent  out  a  statement  which  charged 
that  the  admitted  failure  of  the  Milk  Control  Board 
to  enforce  its  orders  and  to  maintain  prices,  is  due 
to  dissensions  in  the  board  itself  and  that  its  pub¬ 
lished  willingness  to  quit  the  job,  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  shield  the  persons  and  policies  responsible  for  the 
collapse  by  turning  our  local  problems  over  to  the 
Federal  government.  They  approve  and  invite  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help  stabilize  prices  of 
milk  crossing  State  lines.  They  are  willing  to  open 
their  books  and  records  to  an  open  investigation 
which  they  believe  to  be  imperative  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  any  State  or  Federal  authority.  They  are 


not  satisfied  with  investigations  so  far  made.  They 
demanded  the  resignation  or  removal  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Kenneth  F.  Fee,  the  present  administrator  of 
the  board.  They  would  favor  for  this  post  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dewitt  A.  Anderson,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  director  of  the  board. 


Stop  Knocking  Milk 

I  have  been  buying  milk  from  one  of  the  big  dealers, 
and  it  has  been  satisfactory.  But  a  local  dealer  look¬ 
ing  for  new  customers  tell  me  that  if  I  know  where  the 
milk  I  use  was  coming  from  I  would  not  drink  it.  He 
said  the  barns  are  not  clean,  and  the  cows  not  healthy 
nor  tuberculin  tested.  If  you  can,  would  you  tell  me 
about  this?  consumes. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  milk  you  are  using  is  all  right.  The  local 
man  probably  has  milk  just  as  good,  but  his 
selling  argument  is  all  bad.  If  it  were  not  that  milk 
is  a  necessity  in  the  family  diet,  dealers,  health  of¬ 
ficials  and  hygienic  experts  would  have  discouraged 
people  from  using  it  long  ago.  By  increasing  the 
cost  of  distributing  it,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of 
their  alarming  talk  about  the  dangers  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  milk,  they  have  probably  reduced  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  it  one-half.  Milk  and  cream  and  butter  used 
liberally  in  the  diet,  build  up  the  resistance  of  the 
body,  and  ward  off  physical  ailments  and  disease.  To 
the  extent  that  the  hygienic  propaganda  discourage 
the  consumption  of  these  products,  to  that  extent 
they  cause  more  illness  than  they  ever  prevent. 


January  Milk  Prices 

IIE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  January,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.83 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  . ! .  L65 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.908 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.37 


The  League  deductions  were  5c  for  expenses  and 
7c  for  certificates  of  indebtedness,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.49. 


Notes  From  Southern  Ohio 

After  a  mild  January  except  the  last  three  days,  and 
a  week  of  fair  weather  for  February,  Winter  came  in 
earnest  with  an  iuch  of  snow,  and  cleared  up  in  the 
night.  On  the  9th  the  temperature  was  8°  below 
zero,  the  coldest  we  have  had  here  for  over  10  years. 
It  was  reported  that  'most  of  the  peach  buds  were 
killed  10  days  ago  around  here,  so  I  feel  sure  that  all, 
or  about  all.  are  dead  now,  and  it  is  likely  the  cherries 
are  killed  also.  Maybe  some  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  a  surplus  and  they  can  be  trucked  or 
shipped  in  here. 

A  number  of  mills  and  plants  around  here  have 
large  orders  and  are  starting  operations,  and  manv  of 
the  idle  men  will  find  jobs  by  Spring.  The  Ohio  River 
got  full  of  ice  this  cold  snap  and  it  is  likely  to  close 
up  and  freeze-over  for  the  first  time  since  the  cold 
Winter  of  1917  and  1918.  I  have  walked  over  on  the 
ice  years  ago  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 

Apples  are  going  out  of  cold  storage  faster  this  Win¬ 
ter  than  I  have  known  for  many  years,  and  at  fair 
prices,  considering  financial  conditions  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  They  sell  mostly  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
basket,  few  fancy,  some  higher,  and  poor  ones  less.  The 
apples  that  were  kept  on  the  farms  have  practieallv 
been  cleaned  up.  They  were  overripe  and  had  no 
juice  or  very  little,  not  worth  nearly  so  much  to  eat 
as  a  cold  storage  apple  which  is  still  fresh  and  crisp. 

I  have  had  many  grocers  tell  me  that  cold  storage 
apples  will  not  keep  as  well  as  those  not  kept  in  stor¬ 
age.  From  personal  experience  I  know  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  In  late  Spring  after  the  weather  gets  warm 
and  apples  are  nearly  past  their  season  they  will  scald 
and  decay  soon  and  I  think  many  people  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  cold  storage  apples  will  do  that  any  time 
after  taken  out  for  sale.  If  apples  have  been  kept  at 
home  they  must  be  sorted  over  to  throw  out  the  rotten 
opes  before  put  on  the  market,  and  then  they  are  too 
ripe  to  eat  well,  and  the  loss  from  decay  sometimes 
amounts  to  half  before  Spring  down  in  this  southern 
part  of  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 


From  Eastern  Ohio 

Dollars  here  in  Ohio  are  like  hen’s  teeth,  hard  to 
find,  but  things  are  picking  up  some  now.  Butterfat 
was  13c  per  lb. :  now  it  is  20c.  Milk  is  retailing  at  5c 
per  qt. ;  hogs,  per  lb;  beef  cattle.  4c;  lambs,  7  c. 

I  armers  are  not  favorable  to  the  corn  and  hog  proposi¬ 
tion  as  it  looks  like  taking  the  bread  and  meat  out  of 
poor  children’s  mouths.  Horses  are  selling  high,  and 
very  scarce ;  not  many  colts  coming  on. 

Farmers  in  this  section  of  Ohio  are  well  supplied 
with  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  plenty  of  feed  to 
put  them  through  till  Spring. 

Success  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker — a  real  paper 
for  the  American  farmer !  p  n 


From  Yates  County,  New  York 

I  just  sold  my  beans  for  4c — got  2c  last  year.  Lambs 
are  bringing  7  to  8c,  against  5  to  6c  last  year.  Oats, 
corn  and  barley  have  more  than  doubled  in  price.  Wheat 
is  80c- — 50c  last  year.  Best  hay  is  selling  at  $12  per 
ton.  Hogs,  cattle,  eggs  and  milk  are  low — do  not  pav 
cost  of  production.  Milk  around  a  cent  a  quart  is 
ridiculous.  l.  c.  williams. 


Celery  in  Seedling  Row 

Will  l  have  good  results  with  celery  bv  merely  thin¬ 
ning  out  in  the  row  at  the  proper  distance  like  one 
would  lettuce  or  cow  beets?  My  object  is  to  do  away 
with  transplanting  even  at  the  cost  of  using  a  lot  more 
seed.  f  _  B_ 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  best  results  with  transplanted  plants. 
Perhaps  some  reader  has  found  otherwise. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Profitable  New  York 
Jersey  Herd 

BY  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 

Let  those  who  say  that  production  does 
not  follow  type,  that  the  imported  Jersey 
is  delicate  and  a  “watch  fob-’  cow,  visit 
the  Moordenier  Hills  herd  of  Ira  G. 
Payne,  at  East  Schodack,  Rensselaer 
County,  X.  Y.  This  herd  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  its  third  consecutive  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  certificate  from  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  This  gives 
the  average  production  of  the  whole  herd 
(old  enough  to  be  in  milk)  as  8,832  lbs. 
of  milk,  457  lbs.  of  fat,  which  would  have 
been  even  better  if  a  show  herd  had  not 
been  taken  out.  The  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  figures  show  a  profit  over  cost  of 
feed  of  $165,  based  upon  the  average  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  milk — 6*4  cents  per 
quart,  f.o.b.  truck,  in  40-quart  cans  at 
the  farm.  An  Albany  distributor  sells 
this  as  Jersey  milk  and  gets  a  premium 
for  it.  He  had  educated  his  customers  to 
recognize  quality  in  milk  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  Meridale  herd 
of  500  head  gets  about  the  same  price 
(614c)  in  cans  at  the  farm. 

But  to  get  back  to  Moordenier  Hills. 
It  is  eight  miles  east  of  Albany  and  four 
miles  from  the  Hamilton  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Mr.  Payne  is  treasurer. 
So  he  farms  the  340  acres  which  has 
been  in  his  family  over  100  years  and 
lives  in  the  house  built  in  1837.  He  has 
been  breeding  Jerseys  for  15  years  and 
has  very  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 
He  expresses  his  aim  in  breeding  in  a 
phase:  “Not  how  many  but  how  good.” 
He  is  quite  prominent  in  New  York 
State  Jersey  affairs.  Past  president  of 
the  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  he  is  one 
of  its  directors  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  erect  a  new  Jersey  building  on 
the'  Sate  Fair  Grounds,  at  Syracuse.  He 
breeds  prize-winners  and  has  received 
recognition  as  a  judge  at  leading  shows 
in  the  East.  Last  year  he  gave  a  good 
account  of  his  ability  to  place  the  Jer¬ 
seys  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  has 
also  judged  at  the  Pennsylvania  show. 

Mr.  Payne  insists  upon  production. 
His  herd  is  usually  around  50,  with 
about  20  in  milk,  and  they  must  milk  or 
get  out.  He  has  culled  ruthlessly  and,  if 
every  dairyman  followed  his  example  in 
getting  rid  of  “boarder”  cows,  Ihere 
would  be  no  overproduction. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  a  faddist  in  families 
and  has  not  favored  any  particular  blood 
lines.  In  selecting  animals,  he  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  meet  his  strict  require¬ 
ments  as  to  type  and  production.  He  has 
studied  pedigrees  only  to  find  out  whether 
the  animal  came  from  proven  families. 
There  ought  to  be  more  printer-farmers. 
The  printing  business  is  so  highly  com¬ 
petitive  that  a  man  simply  cannot  stay 
in  it  if  he  is  wasteful  or  inefficient. 

The  foundation  was  imported  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey  and  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Payne’s  skill 
in  selecting  breeding  bulls  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  former  herd  sire,  Imp.  Ma¬ 
bels’  Golden  Double  by  Golden  Maid’s 
Double  and  out  of  Mable  62nd,  she  by 
You'll  Do's  Fontaine,  also  the  sire  of  the 


Gold  Medal  bull,  Blonde’s  Golden  Ox¬ 
ford.  This  Imp.  Mabel's  Golden  Double 
left  10  tested  daughters  in  the  United 
States  with  an  average  production  of 
10,167  lbs.  of  milk,  611.87  lbs.  of  fat,  an 
average  fat  percentage  of  better  than  6 
per  cent. 

The  senior  herd  sire  at  the  present 
time  is  an  outstanding  bull  in  every  way. 
He  is  Watfern's  Dreamer,  born  May  21, 
1923,  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  im¬ 
ported  in  1929  by  Meridale  Farm.  I  can 
only  give  an  outline  of  his  pedigree  and 
performance  because  the  whole  story 
would  about  fill  this  entire  magazine. 

Watfern’s  Dreamer,  with  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  at  the  Royal  Show  in  May,  1929, 
stood  second  over  the  Island  of  Jersey 
in  a  class  of  eight  entries  competing  for 
the  much  sought  after  Progeny  Prize,  and 
was  Reserve  for  the  Peer  Perpetual  Chal¬ 


lenge  Cup.  Likewise,  his  sire,  Dreaming 
Sultan,  twice  1925 — 1926.  The  sire  of 
Dreaming  Sultan,  Oxford's  Sultan  of 
Oaklands,  stood  first  in  this  class  and 
his  sire,  Imp.  Oxford  You'll  Do,  won  the 
same  class.  When  Mr.  Payne  bought 
Watfern’s  Dreamer,  he  was  past  six 
years  of  age  and  one  knew  what  his 
daughters  looked  like  and  how  they  were 
milking. 

The  sire  of  Watfern’s  Dreamer  is 
Dreaming  Sultan — a  Silver  Medal  Bull 
— with  66  tested  daughters,  averaging  10,- 
477  lbs.  of  milk,  564.6  lbs.  of  fat,  includ¬ 
ing  two  with  743  lbs.  of  fat.  Forty-nine 
of  his  daughters  are  in  the  Register  of 
Merit.  Dreaming  Sultan  is  out  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  show  and  production  cow,  Day 
Dream  10th,  which  won  first  prize  in  a 
class  of  32  at  the  Royal  Show  on  Jersey. 
She  made  a  Certificate  of  Merit  record  in 
1923  of  10,271  lbs.  of  milk,  486.15  lbs.  of 
fat.  She  was  likewise  a  wonderful  breed¬ 
er,  having  left  three  daughters  and  six 
sons  of  note.  Her  record  was  made  11 
years  ago  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  which 
means  twice  a  day  milking  and  not  much 
feed,  except  grass  and  some  oil  cake  (lin¬ 
seed  or  cotton  seed  meal  in  cake  form). 

The  dam  of  Watfern’s  Dreamer  was 


Imp.  Watfern  Belle,  a  prize-winner  on 
the  Island,  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit, 
Official  Island  Test  in  1924.  At  the  age 
of  two  years,  44  days,  she  made  in  323 
days  9,382.5  lbs.  milk,  465.41  lbs.  fat. 

The  sire  of  Imp.  Watfern’s  Belle  is 
Imp.  Observer,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal, 
Register  of  Merit  Sire — first  prize  for 
Bull  and  Progeny  and  winner  of  the 
Peer  Cup.  Sixty  of  his  daughters  have 
been  tested — of  which  2S  are  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Merit  and  28  more  have  Island 
records.  One  of  his  daughters,  Observer’s 
Roza,  produced  715  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
305  days.  Thirty-seven  of  his  tested 
daughters  averaged  11,438  lbs.  of  milk 
and  620.3  lbs.  of  fat. 

Watfern's  Dreamer  himself  has  sired 
over  30  animals  that  have  won  numerous 
prizes  at  leading  shows  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Among  the  outstanding  ones  is  Bastia, 
first  prize  two  years  old  at  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Parish  Show.  Another  good  one 
is  Dreamer's  Lent  Rose — the  first  prize 
winner  on  the  Island,  with  a  record  of 


11.172  lbs.  of  milk,  673  lbs.  of  fat,  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  Another  is  Brampton 
Metapad,  first-prize  winner  two-year-olds 
in  milk  at  the  Canadian  Royal  Winter 
Fair.  She  is  a  Gold  Medal  cow  with 
12,470  lbs.  of  milk,  845  lbs.  of  fat.  An¬ 
other  is  Prize  Dreaming  Girl,  winner  of 
several  awards,  including  first  prize  of 
four-year-olds  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  and  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
1931.  Another  is  Dreamer’s  Bridesmaid, 
a  frequent  prize  winner,  with  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Merit  record  of  10,323  lbs.  of 
milk,  452  lbs.  of  fat  as  a  two-year-old. 

Watfern’s  Dreamer  is  not  only  a  prov¬ 
en  sire  of  correct  Jersey  type,  but  he  is 
likewise  a  proven  sire  of  production.  As 
1  write  this,  he  has  14  tested  daughters 
in  the  United  States  with  an  average  of 
9,960  lbs.  of  milk,  556.4  lbs.  of  fat,  most¬ 
ly  in  the  younger  classes.  In  the  Moor¬ 
denier  Herd  there  are  12  of  his  younger 
daughters  that  show  great  promise  and 
will  be  tested  as  they  freshen. 

The  junior  herd  sire  is  Mourier’s  Ox¬ 
ford  Victor — born  January  22,  1929,  and 
bred  at  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  .T.  He  is  most  decidedly  a  show  bull, 
having  been  Junior  Champion  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  as  a  yearling  and  placed 
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high  at  other  leading  shows.  lie  com¬ 
bines  the  blood  of  Imp.  Golden  Fern's 
Noble,  (Gold  Medal  sire  of  127  tested 
daughters  and  84  producing  sons)  Imp. 
Oxford  You  11  Do;  Imp.  Combination’s 
Premier;  Imp.  Golden  Maid's  Prince. 
His  paternal  grandsire  is  Fern’s  Oxford 
Noble,  sensational  prize  winner  on  the 
Island  and  in  (lie  United  States  a  Gold 
Medal  winner  with  110  tested  daughters, 
including  one  that  made  1,047  lbs.  of  fat 
in  on  year.  The  sire  of  Mourier’s  Oxford 
Noble,  a  first-prize  winner  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  and  sire  of  many 
other  prize  winners  and  good  record 
cows,  including  the  Siver  Medal  cow, 
Mourier’s  Oxford  Joy. 

The  dam  of  Mourier’s  Oxford  Victor  is 
5  ictor’s  Dandy  Maiden.  She  combines 
the  blood  of  Imp.  Oxford’s  You'll  Do  and 
Imp.  Combination  Premier,  and  has  a 
Register  of  Merit  Class  A  record  or  11,- 
484  lbs.  of  milk,  574.32  lbs.  of  fat  at 
three  years,  three  months.  On  re-entry 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  she  made  13,960 
lbs.  of  milk,  674  lbs.  of  fat.  She  is  the 
dam  of  Philidora’s  Ashley  Victor,  a 
junior  herd  sire  at  Twin  Oaks  Farm.  The 
paternal  grand-dam  of  Mourier’s  Oxford 
Victor  is  Mourier’s  Peggie,  with  a  record 
of  11.787  lbs.  of  milk,  619  lbs.  of  fat,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years.  His  maternal 
grand-dam  made  11,474  lbs.  of  milk,  571 
lbs.  of  fat. 

The  first  daughters  of  Mourier's  Ox¬ 
ford  Victor,  freshened  during  the  past 
Summer  and  Autumn.  They  are  all  on 
test  as  junior  two-year-olds  and  making 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  butterfat  a  month. 
They  are  remarkably  uniform  in  their 
excellence  of  type  and  everyone  possesses 
exceptional  udder  development. 

In  selecting  cows,  Mr.  Payne  has  stuck 
to  his  principle  of  proven  families.  The 
predominating  blood  lines  are  the  Sy¬ 
bils,  Day  Dreams  and  Oxford  Nobles. 
The  females  in  the  herd  today,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  daughters  of  his  own  herd  sires, 
are  by  such  proven  bulls  as  Sybil’s  Suc¬ 
cessor,  Sybil's  Gamboge  9th.  Xenia's  Sul¬ 
tan  2nd,  Ixia’s  Oxford  Lad,  Wonderful 
Standard  and  Oxford  Sultan  Observer. 

There  are  lots  of  noteworthy  cows  at 
Moordenier  Hills.  The  entire  herd  was  re¬ 
cently  officially  rated  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  85  per  cent  were 
placed  in  the  three  highest  classifications, 
“Excellent,”  “Very  Good”  and  “Good 
Plus.  '  There  is  not  a  single  animal  rated 
lower  than  “Good”  in  the  herd.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  a  record  that  few  Jersey 
breeders  can  successfully  challenge.  More¬ 
over,  every  cow  in  the  herd  has  been 
tested  for  the  past  five  years,  with  an 
average  of  over  400  lbs.  of  fat  for  the 
five-year  period. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  about  all  of  these 
outstanding  cows  but  space  permits  the 
mention  of  only  an  exceptional  few.  Some 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  following: 

Daisy  Grey  Fern. — She  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Senior  Herd  Sire,  Watfern’s 
Dreamer  and  was  the  second-prize  heifer 
in  calf  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Show — Jer¬ 
sey.  As  a  five-year-old  she  produced  12,- 
377  lbs.  of  milk  and  681  lbs.  of  fat  in 
316  days. 

Watfern's  Goldie.  —  A  Silver  Medal 
daughter  of  Watfern’s  Dreamer.  As  a 
four-year-old  she  produced  8,957  lbs.  of 
milk  and  581.76  lbs.  of  fat. 

Imp.  Ilassau's  Gauntlet.  —  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Hassan  and  as  a  junior 


Watfern’s  Dreamer,  Senior  Herd  Sire  at  Moordenier  Hills 


Imp.  Virginia  M grtle,  a  prize  winner  on  the  Inland,  making  as  a  two-year-old,  in  324 
days,  7,837  lbs.  of  milk,  406.67  lbs.  of  fat. 


Expected  Bell,  a  shotv  coio  that  produced  11,203  lbs.  of  milk,  594.3S  lbs.  of  fat, 

306  days. 
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three-year-old  in  Class  AAA,  she  pro¬ 
duced  7,297  lbs.  of  milk,  403  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  was  first-prize  heifer  in  calf  and 
sweepstakes  at  the  Three  Parish  Show 
on  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  1928. 

Imp.  Viscount’s  Mighty  Nancy. — She 
is  a  daughter  of  Viscount  of  Oaklands. 
She  was  first-prize  two-year-old  in  1932 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  second 
prize  three-year-old  in  1933  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  She  is  now  on 
test  and  in  123  days  has  made  5,194  lbs. 
of  milk,  242.7  lbs.  of  fat.  Nancy  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Estella’s  Volunteer — 
the  sire  of  the  world's  record  cow  Bramp¬ 
ton  Basilua,  19,012  lbs.  of  milk,  1,312 
lbs.  of  fat. 

Imp.  Virginia  Myrtle. — She  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Oxford  Sultan’s  Observer  (Oxford 
Sultan's  Observer  won  the  Progeny  Prize 
on  the  Island  in  1929.)  She  was  first 
prize  four-year-old  in  1932  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  second  prize  aged 
cow  in  1933  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
As  a  two-year-old  she  made  a  record  in 
324  days  of  7,837  lbs.  of  milk,  406. 07  lbs. 
of  fat. 

Bechet’s  Queen  Wonder.  —  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Wonderful  Standard  and  was 
third  prize  winner  in  the  three-year-old 
class  at  the  1932  New  York  State  Fair. 
She  has  a  record  of  9,747  lbs.  of  milk, 
528.77  lbs.  of  fat,  in  328  days  at  three 
years.  Her  dam  has  the  highest  milk 
record  ever  made  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Expected  Bell. — She  is  a  daughter  of 
Xenia  Sultan  2nd  and  out  of  the  same 
dam  as  Moordenier’s  sire  Watfern’s 
Dreamer.  She  won  second  prize,  tested 
cow,  at  the  Three  Parish  Show  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  in  1928  and  second 
prize,  aged  cow,  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1929.  She  has  a  record  as  a  six- 
year-old  of  11,203  lbs.  of  milk,  594.3S  lbs. 
of  fat  in  306  days. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  and  if  you 
want  to  see  a  real  good  herd  of  Jerseys 
visit  Moordenier  Hills.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place  scenically,  with  rolling  land  and 
within  sight  of  both  the  Catskill  and  the 
Berkshire  Mountains.  Mr.  Payne  is  to 
be  envied  in  having  such  a  pleasant  hob¬ 
by  and  doubly  envied  in  being  able  to 
make  it  pay. 


Wallace  Bros.  Ayrshire 
Auction  Feb.  27 

Wallace  Brothers  are  planning  a  sale 
of  some  40  registered  Ayrshire  cows  on 
Tuesday,  February  27,  in  their  heated 
sale  pavilion  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Since 
practically  all  of  these  cows  are  calving 
for  the  sale  or  soon  thereafter,  this  sale 
should  afford  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  buyer  who  is  interested  in  getting 
heavy  producing  cows  of  gool  quality.  In 
addition,  Strathglass  and  Strathaven 
Farms  have  consigned  several  excellent 
young  sires  of  heavy  production  backing. 

James  Wallace,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  firm,  spent  several  days  traveling 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  section  with  L. 
L.  Grow,  and  succeeded  in  locating  a 
dozen  attractive  young  cows.  From  Ber¬ 
nard  Keenan,  of  Brasher  Falls,  he  pur¬ 
chased  five  head,  including  four  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  good  proven  sire.  Sandhill 
Golden  Harp,  imported.  From  Robert  L. 
Squires.  Mr.  Wallace  selected  Middlesex 
Silver  Cloud,  a  six-year-old  milking  55 
lbs.  per  day. 

James  Cochrane,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Wallace  through  the  Al- 
legany-Steuben  district,  purchasing  10 
cows,  llarlo  Atherton  is  shipping  three 
ranging  in  age  from  three  to  five  years, 
and  all  close  up  to  calving.  John  Flana¬ 
gan,  of  Hornell,  sold  three,  that  will  fresh¬ 
en  for  the  sale.  From  Ray  Van  Skiver, 
one  of  the  tops  of  the  load  was  selected, 
while  E.  W.  Shaw  and  Willard  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Hotaling,  of  Woodhull.  also  sold  a 
pair  of  young  cows  due  to  calve  at  sale 
time. 

James  Cochrane  is  also  consigning  a 
pair  of  good  cows  of  his  own  breeding. 
One  of  these  Sylvan  View  Red  Lucy  is  a 
daughter  of  Full  O’  Pep  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  half  sister  to  the  grand  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Lady 
Be  Good  and  Bedelia  Brown  of  Sylvan 
View.  The  other  cow  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  grand  old  matron,  White  Dorothy, 
second-prize  aged  cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

From  the  Stony  Ford  Farm  of  Silas 
Thomas  &  Son,  eight  cows  have  been 
listed.  These  are  all  cows  of  dependable 
breeding  and  most  of  them  are  in  calf  to 
Penshurst  Patriot,  the  son  of  Penshurst 
Man  O’War  that  is  in  service  to  Stony 
Ford. 

Buyers  seeking  young  herds  with  heavy 
production  breeding  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  selections  from  a  group 
of  several  valuable  young  sires  consigned 
by  Strathglass  and  Strathaven  Farms. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of 
good  cows  have  been  secured  from  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  in  Otsego  and  other  coun¬ 
ties.  All  of  the  offering  are  from  Feder¬ 
ally  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds  and 
all  are  negative  to  the  agglutination  test. 


National  4-H  Champion 

Five  years  of  unusual  success  in  4-H 
club  work  has  won  for  Russell  Spang- 
gaard  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  title  of  Na¬ 
tional  Champion  4-H  Holstein  Boy.  This 
high  honor  was  conferred  by  the  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
after  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
record  of  the  State  Champions.  Russell 
started  his  dairy  project  in  1929  by  se¬ 
lecting  a  pure-bred  Holstein  calf.  He 
now  has  an  excellent  herd  of  10  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  In  the  show  ring,  his 
Holsteins  have  won  many  prizes  in  both 
the  4-H  and  open  classes.  A  circuit  of 
several  county  fairs  has  usually  been 
made  and  each  year  he  has  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  and  one  year  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  In  1931  and  1932 
he  exhibited  the  first-prize  cow  in  the 
4-H  division  at  the  State  Fair. 

In  1933,  Russell  won  national  recog¬ 
nition  when  he  was  high  indivdual  in  the 
national  4-II  judging  contest  at  the  Wa¬ 
terloo  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  team 
which  won  first  place  in  the  same  contest. 
He  has  also  had  experience  in  giving  pub¬ 
lic  educational  demonstrations.  Last 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  place 
team  in  the  State  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  using  as  a  subject  ‘’The  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Calf  Stanchions.”  In  a 
Health  Contest  held  in  Douglas  County, 
he  won  second  place  in  1930.  At  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  he  entered  the 
Showmanship  Contest  in  1930-31  and 
1932.  He  won  a  silver  medal  in  1931, 
for  placing  second,  and  a  gold  medal  for 
winning  first  and  grand  championship  in 
1932. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplies  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massaclm 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  considerable  amount  of  inactivity  has  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Boston  Produce  Markets  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  partly  due  to  unusually 

severe  weather.  Bower  prices  were  noted  on 
cabbage  and  squash  while  potatoes  ranged 

slightly  higher.  Ordinary  quality  apples,  espe¬ 
cially  Baldwins,  were  plentiful  and  sold  very 
slowly.  Butter  and  eggs  were  slightly  higher. 
Very  little  activity  was  noted  on  wool. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties  small 
ord.  25  to  73c:  med.  to  large,  73c  to  SI. 23. 
Baldwins  large  fancy  SI  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50. 

McIntosh  best  SI  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra 

fancy  higher.  Greenings,  large  fancy  60  to  85c, 
few  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Delicious  large  fancy 
SI. 25  to  $1.75.  Mo.,  few  sales,  Baldwins  60c 
to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas  bclid.  $1  to  $1.25.  few  fancy  SI. 35  % 
crate. 

Broccoli.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  pea  crates  $1.50  to  $1.75,  Cal.  caul, 
crates  fancy  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  73c,  few  fancy  $1.  Savoy  50c 
to  SI  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  $2  to  $2.25 
100-lb.  sack.  Me.  few  sales  S5e  to  $1  50-lb. 
sack.  Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1  (4  bu.  Texas  $1.75  to 
$2  crate.  Savoy  $1.50  %  crate. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Caiif. 
bclid.  60  to  72  bobs.  $2.25  to  $2.75,  few  fancy 
$3.  poorer  $2  crate.  Texas  fair  SI. 10  to  $1.15 
V2  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  12  behs.  Pascal  *$2  to  $2.50. 
poorer  low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3 
crate  no  sales  noted.  Calif.  %  crate  $1.75  to 
$2.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  SI. 25  to  $1.75. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair,  market  quiet.  Mass.  Howes  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  few  extra  fancy  $2  %-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Hothouse  native  best  $5  to  $8.  poor¬ 
er  lower  bu.  box.  Ill.  fancy  few  sales  $3  24 
cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  25  to  50c,  few  75c 
std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.56  to 
S3,  few  $3.25,  poorer  $2  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  5 
doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3.  poorer  lower  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  60  to  85c.  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  best  50  to  75c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar- 
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Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  No 
native.  Me.  $1.90  to  $2,  poorer  lower  100-lb. 
bag.  Ida.  fancy  $2.25  box.  P.  E.  I.  90-lb.  bags 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Radishes. — -Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  56  to  66  bclis.  hothouse  best  $1.25, 
poorer  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Tex.  best  75  to  85c,  poorer  lower  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  druggy.  Native  Hubbard  and  Turban  75c 
to  $1,  few  $1.25  bbl.  Hubbard  l'i  to  l%e,  few 
fancy  l%e  lb.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales 
$26  to  $25  ton.  (Nine  cars  on  track  unsold.) 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  16  to  20c, 
few  fancy  higher  lb.  Fla.  lugs  $1.25  to  $2. 
poorer  lower.  Ohio  hothouse  no  sales  noted. 

Hay. — 'Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  linn.  No.  1  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50;  No. 
2  Timothy  $20  to  $20.50.  Clover,  mixed  red. 
No.  1  $20  to  $21.  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to 
$22  ton.  White  oats  clipped.  46  to  42  lbs.,  53 
to  54c;  36  to  38  lbs.,  50  to  51c  bu. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  specials  27  to  28c.  Extras  27c  doz. 
White  extras  26c.  Fresh  eastern  22  to  24c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  quiet.  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
15  to  17c:  3  to  4  lbs.  13  to  15c.  Native  13  to 
17c.  Boosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  15  to  16c.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  25c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c.  Chickens  is 
to  20c.  Chickens,  native  18  to  20c.  Live  poul¬ 
try  steady.  Fowl  14  to  15c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c. 
Chickens  15  to  16c.  Roosters  S  to  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  1014 
to  17c;  firsts  16c.  Fresh  firsts  13  to  13  Vie. 
Western  held  extras  16  to  10 Vie ;  firsts  15 Vi  to 
16c.  Fresh  extras  none:  firsts  13  to  13 Vie  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — No  quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  trading  light,  prices 
generally  firm. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c. 
clothing  28  to  29c:  Vi  blood,  combing  36  to 
36 Vic,  clothing  31  to  32c:  %  blood,  combing 
42  to  43c,  clothing  37  to  38c:  Vi  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  41  to  42c,  clothing  35  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  86  to  89c, 
clothing  72  to  75e ;  Vi  blood,  combing  79  to  81c. 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  69  to  71c:  ’  (  blood,  e-ombing  76  to  72c, 

clothing  60  to  63c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  86  to  88c, 

clothing  79  to  81c;  blood,  combing  82  to  85c, 

clothing  76  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  S3c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  Vi  blood,  coinbin'g  72  to  74c, 

clothing  08  to  70c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  25c 
higher,  demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4.25  to  $4.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows  and 
bulls  mostly  steady:  a  few  prime  qualified 
cows  $4  to  $4.50;  vealers  steady  to  50c  higher; 
few  prime  $9.50;  demand  fair  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  ad  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9,  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
unchanged^  demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head, 
$75  to  $85:  good,  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to 
$60;  common,  $35  to  $50. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  .Tanuarv  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.23:  Class  2A.  $1.55;  Class  2B. 
$1.75:  Class  2C.  $1.45:  Class  2D,  69 Vic;  Class 
2E,  69Vic;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  64V4c,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B,  73V4c,  butterfat  differential  .018. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  Citv  add  53e 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26V4e:  extra.  92  score, 
25%e:  firsts.  90  to  91  score.  25  to  25V4e;  un¬ 
salted.  best,  28c:  firsts,  26Vic;  centralized, 
2oVAc. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25c;  hennery,  exchange  specials.  23c; 
standards,  21V4c;  browns,  special.  22iic:  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  24e;  standards,  24%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  lVi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
op  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c:  broilers.  22c:  roosters,  11c:  ducks, 
15c;  geese,  15c;  squabs,  paid.  25c  to  $1:  rab¬ 
bits.  lb.,  13c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  32c:  fair  to  good.  IS  to 
25c:  fowls.  16c;  ducks,  15Vl»e:  turkevs.  17  to 
24c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  Fla.,  bskt..  25e  to  $3.  Beets.  State, 
100-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts, 
I..  I.,  qt.,  5  to  13c.  Cabbage,  State,  white, 
bag.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Fla.,  white,  crate.  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Carrots,  washed,  bskt.,  75  to  85e. 
Dandelion  greens,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25.  Eggplants. 
Fla.,  crate,  75c  to  $2.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl., 
$0  to  $11;  110-lb.  bag.  $12.  Kale.  Va..  bbl.. 
$1.75  to  $2.13.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  Lima  beans.  Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  $3  to  $4.25. 
Onions,  En.,  yellow,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.40;  Mid- 
Wn„  white.  50  lbs..  $1.25  to  $2.50:  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag.  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.. 
25  to  90c.  Peas,  Mex..  crate.  $2.50  to  $4.25: 
Fla.,  bskt..  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Potatoes.  L.  I..  100-lb.  bag. 
$1.40  to  $2.55;  Maine.  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.30; 
180  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Va.,  bskt.,  00c  to  $1:  Del.  and  Md., 
bskt..  40c  to  $1.25;  Jersey.  Vi  bu.  bskt.,  60  to 
80c.  Spinach,  S.  C..  bbl..  $1.13  to  $1.25.  Squash, 
Fla.,  green,  bu.  skt..  $1.25  to  $2.50;  nearby 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug. 
50c  to  $1.25.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt..  50 
to  85c.  Rutabagas,  bskt.,  50  to  90c.  Water¬ 
cress,  Southern.  100  behs.,  $5  to  $10. 

FRUITS 


Apples.  Sn.  and  En..  bskt.  and  open  or  paper 
covered  crates  or  boxes,  50e  to  $2:  bbl..  $2  to 
$5.  Cranberries.  En..  14 -bbl.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  6  to  13c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  35  to  45c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.60  to  $5:  bulls,  $3  to  $3.60;  cows. 
$2  to  $3.25:  calves,  $5  to  $9:  sheep,  $4;  lambs, 
$10  to  $10.40;  hogs,  $5. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $16  to  $17;  calves,  $10  to 
$12. 

FEED 

Bran.  $24;  middlings,  $24  to  $30;  red-dog, 
$31;  hominy,  $26.50:  cottonseed  meal,  $29.25. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.07:  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.07% :  corn.  No.  2  yellow.  66Vic;  oats,  48Vic; 
rye.  74c:  barley,  771/£c. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $17;  No.  2.  $16:  No.  3.  $15;  clover 
mixed.  $17  to  $19:  Alfalfa.  $17  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32c;  eggs.  35  to  38c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Western  steers  averaging  1.390  lbs.,  $5.25. 
Calves,  general  top  $9;  selects,  $9.50.  Hogs, 
choice  westerns  $5.50.  Choice  lambs  $9.75  to 
$10.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Flogs,  150  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.40;  mixed 
wts.,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.15:  above  250  lbs., 
$4.90  to  $5:  100  to  130  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.75;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  $3.50  down. 

Medium  to  good  steers,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $3.25  to  $4.25:  heifers,  $4.75  down;  cows 
up  to  $3.50:  good  bulls,  $3  to  $3.50:  choice  veal¬ 
ers,  $8;  medium,  $6  to  $7;  heavy  calves,  $6 
down. 

Sheep,  better  grade  fat  lambs,  $10;  aged 
wethers,  $6  down;  ewes  up  to  $4.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  27%  to  30% c;  eggs,  22  to  23c;  live 
fowls,  17  to  18c;  chickens,  IS  to  19c;  dressed 
fowls,  15  to  16c:  chickens,  17  to  lSe;  roosters, 
lie:  turkeys,  22  to  24c;  ducks.  12  to  14c;  geese, 
16c:  apples.  Ini..  $1.75  to  $1.90:  cabbage,  80-Ib. 
sack,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to 
$1.25:  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1.10;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.10. 


The  old  man  dozed  off  in  his  rig,  leav¬ 
ing  the  horse  to  take  care  of  itself.  He 
woke  tip  suddenly  to  find  himself  in  the 
ditch.  Crawling  out  of  the  buggy,  he 
went  up  and  grabbed  the  horse  by  the 
bridle.  “Shay,”  he  said,  “you  been  ’so- 
eiating  with  them  automobiles,  ain’t 
you ?” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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HORSES  SAVED 

FROM  COUGHS  AND  COLDS  ! 

Surest  treatment  for  suffering  Horses.  Works 
extra  fast...  reduces  inflammation ...  makes 
breathing  easier.  Used  and  praised  by  lead- 


Give  Spohn’s  at  first  sign  of  sickness— prevent 
serious  trouble.  Sold  by  druggists  for  only  60c 
and  $1.20  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 

Liberal  trial  bottle  Free.Writetodayl 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept  NF  Goshen,  Ind. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
of  Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated  Dilatoi-s 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
going  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED. 
iy„  Doz.  25c— 7  Doz.  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen’s  Supplies.  W 
Tho  Mooro  Bros.Corp.,Doot.  41.  Albany, N.Y. 


ILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER  replace¬ 
ments  for  all  make  machines.  New  style  IN¬ 
FLATIONS.  New  low  prices.  Guaranteed  goods- 
Save  money  by  ordering  direct.  Write  for  price  list. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  4007  No.  Tripp 
Avonuo,  Chicago,  III.  and  1  134  Qloncova  Road  South, 
Syracuse,  Now  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


SHEEP 


Dorset 


Hardy,  Prolific,  Early  Maturing.  Wonderful  for 
cross-Breeding.  Write  for  Literature. 

CONTINENTAL  DORSET  CLUB 
Hickory,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


MtiuiM.\uii;mi^i>FVS 

Our  cattle  have  been  selected  from  the 
leading  herds.  Are  completely  free  from 
abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  produc- 
'  tion  plus  correct  type. 

A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 

Write  to 

MCDONALD  FARMS 

Cortland,  N.  Y, 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

PUUEHItEB  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF— Will 

sell  reasonable.  Tuberculin  and  blood-tested. 
J.UIES  Y.  DAVID,  Supt.,  STORROW  FARM,  LINCOLN,  MASS. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale— 3  JERSEY  COWS 

excellent  milkers;  also  two  heifers,  all  very  gentle. 

Apply  G.  E.  BROWNELL,  666  We«t  End  Am.,  New  York  City 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  32,50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1185  LEXINGTON,  MASS 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


PICS  \m  SHflATS  S-week-ola  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
T1U3  fllYIf  5001113  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

01  Ac  Purebred,  Pedigreed  Boars,  Gilts  bred  or  open 

•  I.  Vo,  Also  bred  SOWS.  R.  hill  -  Seneca  falls,  N.  Y 


HORSES 


UAD  C  A  T  1?  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
A  v-elV  uALL  young  ages;  fat  audgentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iona 

j  DOGS  !•! 

BEAUTIFUL  Am.  Bull  Terrier  Pups— Litter  registered. 

Males,  spayed  females,  $15.  Express  prepaid  an?  part 
of  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Handsome 
Matured  Male  Collie,  *30.  Howard  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N*l8^o,ePo0uy.V.r 


WANTED— St.  Bernard  Male  Dog.  pedigreed,  for  stud 
Ol  will  buy.  RICHARD  REICHENBERO,  Marcy.  N.  Y. 
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Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Death  a  Quiet  Door 

Death  is  only  an  old  door 
Set  in  a  garden  wall. 

On  gentle  hinges  it  gives,  at  dusk. 
When  the  thrushes  call. 

Along  the  lintel  are  green  leaves, 
Beyond,  the  light  lies  still. 

Very  willing  and  weary  feet 
Go  over  that  sill. 

There  is  nothing  to  trouble  any  heart, 
Nothing  to  hurt  at  all. 

Death  is  only  a  quiet  door 
In  an  old  wall. 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 

* 

A  vitamin  cocktail  calls  for  two  cups 
sauerkraut  juice,  one  cup  tomato  juice, 
a  tiny  bit  of  bay  leaf,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  two  teaspoons  minced  onion. 
Mix  ingredients,  let  stand  15  minutes, 
and  strain.  Chill  and  serve  in  small 
glasses  as  an  appetizing  first  course. 

* 

Beading  of  travel  in  far  corners  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  we  often  see  a  reference 
to  the  many  uses  of  empty  five-gallon 
kerosene  tins.  They  are  flattened  out 
for  roofing  and  walls;  they  form  cisterns 
and  water-carriers,  they  are  adapted  to 
use  as  stoves,  they  form  furniture, 
fences  and  food  cupboards — until  there 
seems  no  end  to  their  utility.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  when  we  hear  about 
the  ways  in  which  farm  housekeepers 
utilize  coffee  cans.  Is  a  jardiniere  want¬ 
ed  for  a  favorite  plant?  The  housekeeper 
decorates  a  coffee  can.  Is  a  foot  rest 
required?  -A  few  coffee  cans,  combined 
with  old  material  for  padding  and  some 
denim  or  other  covering,  produce  a  neat 
hassock.  Seeds  are  stratified  over  Winter 
in  coffee  cans,  cuttings  are  rooted  in  cof¬ 
fee  cans,  and  seedlings  first  see  the  light 
in  these  same  receptacles.  A  homemade 
drinking  fountain  for  the  chicks,  or  a 
food-hopper,  or  a  scoop  for  scratch  grain, 
or  a  container  for  screws  and  small 
hardware — again  a  coffee  can.  When 
we  read  of  the  wonderful  economies  of 
foreign  nations  we  often  think  that  the 
writers  know  little  of  the  way  our  rural 
housewives  turn  everything  to  account, 
and  with  it  all,  keep  in  mind  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  that  add  so  much  to  the 
comforts  of  living. 

* 

A  cranberry  juice  cocktail  is  often 
served  as  an  appetizer.  It  calls  for  four 
cups  cranberries,  four  cups  water,  two- 
thirds  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  the  cranber¬ 
ries  in  the  water  for  aboxit  10  minutes, 
or  until  the  fruit  is  soft,  strain  through 
a  jelly  bag  and  then  put  it  on  to  boil. 
When  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  add 
the  sugar,  stir  until  it  boils,  and  cook 
two  minutes.  Chill  and  serve  like  tomato 
juice,  in  small  glasses. 


Tennessee  Notes 

January  16,  our  first  light  snow  fell 
though  we  have  had  zero  weather  and 
rain  aplenty.  So  many  write  me  about 
conditions  here.  One  hardly  knows  wThat 
to  say.  Last  week  eggs  tumbled  from 
28c  per  dozen  to  12c ;  this  week  they  have 
crawled  back  to  15c,  and  today  our  flock 
of  more  than  60,  laid  two  eggs,  which 
cost  around  a  quarter — I  guess  more  than 
that  if  the  milk  was  worth  anything.  One 
farmer  sold  750  lbs.  of  tobacco  yester¬ 
day  ;  after  warehouse  charges  were  paid 
he  received  a  clear  check  of  $5.60.  Many 
crops  of  nice  tobacco  bring  on  an  aver¬ 
age  6c  per  lb.  It  is  a  12-montli  crop, 
many  not  through  grading  when  they 
begin  to  burn  seed  beds,  so'  one  can 
imagine  how  really  small  the  pay  is ;  less 
than  2c  per  day  in  some  cases.  No  won¬ 
der  the  manufacturers  are  millionaires, 
because  the  manufactured  article  is  so 
high  and  the  raw  product  so  low.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  have  signed  up 
for  reduced  acreage  and  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  help,  but  we  have  been  signed  and 
signed  and  never  derived  any  benefit  so 
far,  so  that  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
being  a  bit  skeptical. 

Our  county  court  voted  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  towards  building  an  airport 
in  Washington  County.  If  there  is  a 
farmer  in  this  or  adjoining  counties  who 
owns  an  airplane  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact.  Why  we  should  be  taxed  for 
that  purpose,  when  we  have  not  even  a 
passable  road  in  a  rainy  season,  is  beyond 
our  understanding. 

Paul,  the  third  son,  has  built  himself 
a  house  on  the  home  place  near  the 
selioolhouse,  and  has  moved  in.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  rather  poor  on  the  hills  and 
gullies,  but  we  have  to  have  some  one  to 
help  out,  and  he  was  the  only  married 
one  with  no  place  to  call  his  own,  so  we 
decided,  with  consent  of  the  other  chil¬ 


dren,  to  deed  him  10  acres.  Of  the  four 
boys  he  is  the  only  one  to  care  for  fann¬ 
ing.  Mayhap  some  way  we  will  exist 
and  conditions  may  improve. 

Lee  is  hanging  on  to  his  job  at  Kings¬ 
port,  and  though  it’s  a  80-odd  mile  drive 
and  home  after  midnight  for  $2.40  per 
day,  it's  something  to  be  grateful  for.  My 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  unemployed  for 
yet  there  are  so  many ;  boys  and  girls  on 
whom  parents  have  spent  so  many  hard- 
earned  dollars  to  equip  the  young  people 
for  some  paying  employment,  some  even 
mortgaging  their  homes  for  the  purpose, 
all  to  no  avail,  because  there  are  simply 
no  jobs  to  be  had.  Yesterday  four  from 
near-by,  Cecil,  the  second  son,  in  the 
number,  went  to  Kingsport  to  try  for  em¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


520  —  New  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  414  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
114  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


495  —  Pretty  School 
Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


341 — Tailored  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ployment  where  a  few  were  to  be  taken 
on,  and  there  were  hundreds  lined  up, 
and  the  gates  closed.  Yet  there  must  be 
more  money  in  the  country  somewhere, 
for  the  weekly  payroll  in  Washington 
County  alone  is  over  $1,000  for  relief 
work.  But  every  dollar  in  the  national 
treasury  poured  out  in  relief  work  will 
give  no  real  results  as  long  as  the  farmer 
has  to  work  for  such  poor  returns. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Adding  to  the  Farm  Dollar 

We  have  heard  so  much  during  the 
past  few  months  about  “stretching  the 
farm  dollar”  that  I  am  sure  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  been  able  to  get  have  been 
stretched  until  we  would  scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  them.  As  always,  farm  women  have 
been  willing  to  do  their  share.  Some  have 
been  able  to  tackle  big  jobs,  while  others 
of  us  are  so  situated  that  our  help  is 
limited  to  certain  lines.  I  happen  to  be 
such  a  one,  but  by  careful  study,  I  have 
developed  several  kinds  of  work  which 
have  brought  very  satisfactory  returns. 
Some  are  year-round  jobs,  while  others 
are  seasonable. 

One  of  my  best  year-round  jobs  is  tak¬ 


ing  subscriptions  for  magazines  and  a 
leading  newspaper  in  our  locality.  I  do 
most  of  this  work  over  the  telephone,  and 
get  a  few  new  subscribers  every  year 
which  offsets  those  who  feel  they  cannot 
keep  up  their  papers  and  magazines  just 
now,  but  will  come  back  to  me  when 
things  pick  up  again.  Through  this  line 
of  work,  I  get  many  free  copies  of  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  chances  to  sell  bright 
sayings  of  children,  photographs  or  snap¬ 
shots,  recipes,  and  original  ideas  for  par¬ 
ties  or  holidays. 

If  you  have  a  knack  for  sewing,  it  may 
be  quite  valuable  to  you  in  relining  coats 
and  making  children’s  coats.  Even  folks 
who  have  fur  coats  find  it  worth  while  to 
have  them  relined  sometimes  more  than 
once.  It  is  really  a  simple  task,  for  when 
you  remove  the  worn  lining  you  have  a 
perfect  pattern  and  can  see  exactly  how 
the  new  material  is  to  be  put  in.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  coats  are  so  simple  to  make  that 
an  advertisement  in  your  local  paper 
would  no  doubt  remind  several  mothers 
who  do  not  sew  that  they  had  on  hand 
a  coat  which  would  make  a  good  one  for 
Mary  or  Johnny  much  cheaper  than  buy¬ 
ing  new.  After  making  one  for  my  six- 
year-old  daughter  last  Fall  I  got  several 
others  to  make  just  by  showing  the  coat 
to  some  of  my  acquaintances. 

Last  year  1  completed  a  very  success¬ 
ful  season  of  making  fancy  maple  sugar 
and  maple  cream,  using  surplus  syrup 
which  we  had  that  season  on  account  of 
making  nearly  twice  our  usual  amount. 
Although  it  is  exacting  and  hard  work,  I 
was  able  to  realize  a  good  profit  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  satisfaction  of  my  customers, 
many  of  whom  had  never  tasted  anything 
similar  before.  This  was  my  first  year 
at  it,  but  I  expect  to  begin  making  again 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  putting  it 
in  appropriate  wrapping. 

Last  Summer  I  met  a  lady  from  Rhode 
Island  who  was  making  neckties.  I  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before,  but 
when  she  told  me  that  she  sold  500  last 
year  at  $1  apiece,  I  looked  into  it  more 
thoroughly.  She  gave  me  the  pattern  and 
tips  about  lining,  pressing,  material,  pat¬ 
terns,  etc.  I  made  several  for  Christmas, 
and  sold  some  to  friends  for  gifts.  As 
we  live  only  15  miles  from  a  large  uni¬ 
versity,  I  am  planning  to  begin  later  mak¬ 
ing  neckties  to  sell  among  the  students 
next  Fall  and  Winter. 

Although  we  haven't  a  large  raspberry 
patch,  each  year  I  sell  a  great  many 
quarts  of  berries,  besides  supplying  our 
own  needs.  The  bushes  require  very  lit¬ 
tle  care  compared  to  the  generous  amount 
of  fruit  they  produce,  and  there  is  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh-picked,  large,  juicy  ber¬ 
ries.  In  fact  there  is  usually  demand  for 
almost  any  product  if  it  is  of  superior 
quality.  Had  I  made  the  hard,  coarse¬ 
grained  maple  sugar  usually  seen  in  mar¬ 
ket.  1  could  have  sold  very  little,  but  by 
taking  extra  pains  and  making  a  fancy 
product,  it  sold  readily.  Just  any  old 
necktie  wouldn’t  sell  at  $1  or  at.  any 
price,  but  one  well-made  by  hand,  of  all¬ 
silk  material,  lined  with  a  non-crushable 
inner  lining  that  does  not  stretch,  is  the 
proud  possession  of  any  man  who  likes 
to  be  well  dressed. 

Many  of  you  farm  women  sell  bulbs, 
shrubs,  plants  and  blooms  each  year.  But 
did  you  ever  make  a  specialty  of  filling 
urns  and  jars  at  the  cemetery?  It  seems 
to  me  you  might  well  keep  that  in  mind 
this  Spring  when  planning  about  ger¬ 
aniums,  Coleus,  etc.,  and  that  it  could  be 
made  a  profitable  business  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  LILLIAN  LANE. 


The  Pot  of  Gold 

Like  most  other  women  in  the  world 
today,  the  farm  woman  is  searching  for 
her  share  of  “the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow.”  Many  thousands  have 
found  it,  while  others  are  planning  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  may  get,  if  not 
a  pot  of  gold,  at  least  enough  money  to 
buy  some  long-desired  luxury  which  the 
regular  farm  income  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  supply. 

One  method  of  earning  this  extra 
money  is  by  writing  practical,  helpful  ar¬ 
ticles  for  farm  papers.  Almost  every 
woman  in  the  land  has  discovered  an 
easier,  better  way  to  do  some  one  thing 
connected  with  her  housekeeping  or 
homemaking.  If  she  will  state  her  meth¬ 
od  clearly  and  briefly  and  submit  it  to 
her  favorite  farm  paper  the  editors  may 
accept  it  and  at  a  stated  period  the 
writer  will  receive  a  small  check  for  her 
efforts.  Of  course  the  pay  is  not  large 
but  it  is  interesting  work  and  may  in 
time  be  extended  to  larger  fields. 

As  a  rule  the  town  and  country  news¬ 
papers  give  only  a  subscription  to  their 
paper  to  their  news  correspondents,  but 
if  one  is  interested  in  writing  it  is  good 
practice  to  write  up  the  news  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity  each  week.  The  daily  newspapers 
in  nearby  cities  will  often  pay  well  for 
feature  articles  of  local  happenings,  such 
as  pageants,  unusual  celebrations  and 
anniversaries;  sometimes  past  history 
may  be  used,  such  as  the  Indian  and 
early  pioneer  history  of  the  site  of  a 
State  park  that  is  being  opened  or  the 
site  of  a  building  that  is  soon  to  be 
dedicated.  Stories  of  natural  phenomena 
may  be  featured,  stories  of  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  some  unusual 
success,  anything,  in  fact,  that  would  be 
of  practical  help  or  interest  to  others 
may  be  sold  if  the  right  market  is  sought. 
For  those  who  have  the  ability,  time  and 
training  a  good  livelihood  may  be  gained 
by  covering  all  the  news  in  certain 
counties  for  the  big  city  dailies. 

It  is  said  that  poets  who  depend  up¬ 
on  their  writings  for  a  living  always 
starve  to  desith,  but  the  women’s  magu- 
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zines  are  printing  more  and  more  poetry 
of  the  simple  kind  that  tells  a  story  in 
a  fewjines;  for  this  they  give  anywhere 
from  50  cents  a  line  to  $25  and  more 
for  a  short  poem. 

Those  mothers  who  by  long  practice 
have  become  proficient  in  telling  stories 
to  their  children  might  try  writing  them 
and  submitting  them  to  a  juvenile  maga¬ 
zine.  or  try  some  young  people’s  stories 
for  the  religious  magazines.  'Enough  the 
pay  is  not  so'  much  it  is  easier  to  place 
articles  with  this  type  of  magazine  than 
with  the  regular  fiction  magazines  whose 
editorial  ofliees  are  flooded  with  short 
stories  at  all  times. 

In  preparing  articles  for  publication 
use  a  typewriter  if  possible,  though  long 
hand  is  usually  acceptable  by  the  farm 
magazine.  Use  a  good  quality  of  wide- 
ruled  paper,  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  use  wide  margins  and  with 
a  typewriter,  use  double  spacing.  Num¬ 
ber  each  page  and  put  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  manuscript.  If  you  wish 
your  article  returned  if  it  is  not  used 
always  enclose  stamps  with  your  letter. 
Send  manuscript  and  letter  in  regular 
flat  manuscript  holders  in  large  envelope 
and  enclose  smaller  self-addressed  return 
envelope  or  use  a  long  business  envelope. 

Study  the  magazine  to  which  you  wish 
to  contribute,  notice  the  length,  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  and  type  of  article  which  they 
use.  _  Do  not  waste  time  and  stamps 
sending  articles  to  magazines  which  use 
only  material  written  by  their  editorial 
staff.  Remember  it  takes  weeks  and 
months  to  assemble  and  print  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  do  not  wait  until  December  1 
to  send  in  a  Christmas  story.  Plan  to 
have  your  work  timely,  sewing  sugges¬ 
tions  to  be  printed  in  late  Winter  when 
most  women  do  their  sewing.  Gardening 
suggestions  in  Spring,  and  articles  on 
canning  and  pickling  in  the  Summer.  It 
will  be  found  that  material  sent  in  in 
the  Summer  will  be  more  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  editorial  offices  of  the  farm 
papers  are  less  likely  to  be  over-stocked 
at  that  time.  If  your  manuscript  is  re¬ 
turned  and  you  believe  it  is  suited  to  the 
needs  of  some  other  magazine  do  not 
hesitate  to  submit  it  to  them. 

In  many  cases  pictures  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest  in  an  article;  these  should  be 
plain  and  clear-cut  and  the  printed  snap¬ 
shot,  not  the  negative,  should  be  sent. 

Editors  of  the  farm  magazines  say 
their  readers  ask  more  questions  and 
send  more  favorable  comments  on  articles 
about  ways  for  women  to  make  money 
at  home  than  on  any  other  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  here  is  a  suggestion  for  your  first 
article  that  may  lead  to  the  rainbow  at 
the  end  of  which  may  be  your  “pot  of 
gold.  MARY  ELLEN  SMITH. 


Zwieback  Cakes 

One  of  our  readers  asked  how  to  make 
a  zwieback  cake  that  contained  chopped 
nuts  and  was  put  together  with  whipped 
cream.  We  applied  for  this  information 
to  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  and 
Nancy  Best  of  their  Home  Service  De¬ 
partment  sends  us  a  number  of  zwieback 
recipes,  including  the  following: 

Zwieback  Nut  Tart. — Four  eggs  sepa¬ 
rated,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  pack¬ 
age  zwieback,  rolled,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  cup  walnut  meats 
(chopped).  Combine  beaten  egg  yolks  and 
sugar  and  beat.  Add  zwieback  and  mix 
with  baking  powder,  nut  meats  and  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Divide  into  two 
greased  layer  cake  tins  and  bake  10  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven  (375F.).  Put 
together  with  whipped  cream  or  marsh¬ 
mallow. 

Black  and  White  Torte.  —  One-half 
package  zwieback,  rolled  fine,  one  cup  nut 
meats,  chopped  fine,  three  egg  yolks,  one- 
lialf  cup  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  three 
egg  whites.  Prepare  zwieback  and  nut 
meats  and  combine.  Beat  egg  yolks  with 
sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  nut  and 
zwieback  mixture,  cinnamon  and  baking 
powder.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Pour  into  an  8  or  9-in.  layer  cake  pan, 
and  bake  15  minutes  at  375F.  Cool, 
spread  with  alternate  rings  chocolate 
frosting  and  whipped  cream. 


Irish  Simnel  Cake  for  Easter 

Six  ounces  sugar,  six  ounces  butter, 
four  eggs,  %  lb.  flour,  %  lb.  seedless 
raisins,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder — a  little  nut¬ 
meg  if  liked,  three  ounces  candied  peel. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  eggs  and 
flour  alternately,  beating  well  as  they  are 
added.  Then  mix  in  the  raisins,  lemon 
rind,  baking  powder  and  nutmeg.  Beat 
all  well  together.  Put  into  well-prepared 
and  greased  bake  tin.  This  cake  may  be 
almond  iced  on  top  when  cold,  marked 
across  in  squares  and  placed  in  oven  for 
a  short  time  to  brown  it  slightly.  Put 
around  it  a  pale  green  wide  ribbon  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  a  bow,  or  a  suitable  cake 
frill.  This  will  give  it  a  more  festive 
appearance  if  required  for  Easter. 

s.  M.  DOYLE. 


Graham  Crackers 

Seven  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  thick 
sweet  cream  or  butter,  one  pint  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift 
the  baking  powder  into  the  flour.  Add 
the  cream  with  a  little  salt.  If  butter  is 
used  instead  of  cream,  chop  it  into  the 
flour.  Then  add  the  milk,  mix  well,  and 
roll  thin.  Cut  in  shapes,  or  squares, 
bake  quickly,  and  then  leave  on  shelf 
above  stove  to  dry  thoroughly. 
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Halitosis 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
word  in  the  dictionary  as  “halitosis.” 
Dictionaries  compiled  as  recently  as  1920 
give  only  “halitus”  which,  it  seems, 
means  exhalation  or  the  expelling  of 
breath.  But  now  “halitosis”  greets  our 
eyes  on  many  bill-boards  and  our  ears  on 
radio  programs  until  we  know,  thanks  to 
commercial  agents.  that  “halitosis” 
means  “bad  breath.” 

A  correspondent  has  asked  the  Visiting 
Nurse  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this 
unpleasant  condition  in  a  girl  who  is 
still  very  young.  This  mother  goes  on 
to  say  that  there  are  no  signs  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  by  which  is  undoubtedly  meant  no 
aches  or  pains  or  other  forms  of  _  dis¬ 
comfort.  “Halitosis”  is  a  sign  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  in  itself.  Either  that  or  the  sign 
of  bad  teeth.  But  since  bad  teeth  almost 
always  cause  indigestion  we  might  almost 
say  that  bad  breath  and  indigestion  are 
twins. 

Faulty  elimination  may  not  cause  any 
real  signs  of  indigestion,  but  it  will  cause 
a  very  bad  breath.  If  food  is  retained  in 
the  intestinal  tract  longer  than  it  ought 
to  be  it  ferments.  We  all  know  that  de¬ 
caying  food  gives  off  a  bad  odor,  so  of 
course  it  makes  an  unpleasant  breath. 
So  the  first  step  to  take  is  to  check  up 
on  health  habits.  Is  there  a  regular  time 
set  aside  at  least  twice  every  day  for  the 
emptying  of  the  body  ashes?  Nothing 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Tlie  Cherry  Block  Quilt.  —  This  pattern  was 
taken  from  an  antique  quilt  that  was  made  of 
red  and  green  oil  calico.  The  blocks  were  about 
10  inches  square  and  joined  with  3-in.  strips. 
The  same  cherry  design  may  be  used  on  the 
border.  The  quilting  was  in  the  simple  dia¬ 
monds  so  much  used  in  old  quilts,  l’rice  of 
pattern  15  cents,  two  of  any  pattern  25  cents. 
Quilt  pattern  catalog  15  cents.  Address  all 
orders  to  the  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 

should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
very  important  health  measure.  The 
habit  should  be  formed  in  early  child¬ 
hood  and  adhered  to  throughout  all  of 
life.  Diet,  and  diet  alone,  should  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  however,  to  keep  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract  active.  Medicines  are  habit- 
forming  and  soon  cease  to  be  efficacious. 

If  one  suffers  from  halitosis  all  fried 
food  should  he  given  up.  Broiling,  stew¬ 
ing  and  baking  should  be  the  means  of 
cooking  used  exclusively.  This  is  true 
because  frying  forms  a  hard  covering 
about  the  food  which  the  digestive  fluids 
find  hard  to  penetrate.  The  result  is 
that  the  fried  food  is  not  properly  di¬ 
gested  and  halitosis  is  brought  about. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
taken  in  large  quantities  every  day. 
Three  meals  a  day  should  be  eaten,  and 
nothing  taken  between  meals  at  all.  un¬ 
less  a  little  raw  fruit  such  as  an  apple, 
banana  or  orange.  Candy  should  not  be 
indulged  in  except  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  and  then  the  amount  eaten  should 
be  small.  Strong  tea,  coffee,  chocolate 
and  cocoa  should  be  replaced  by  whole 
milk  and  water  or  fruit  juices.  After 
milk  is  taken  a  glass  of  water  should  be 
drank.  At  least  eight  glasses  of  water 
should  be  had  each  day,  one  of  them  upon 
rising  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast 
is  eaten. 

From  two  to  four  hours  should  be 
spent  daily  in  the  open  air.  Too  much 
time  should  be  not  spent  in  study  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  exercise.  Health  should 
always  come  first. 

But  halitosis  may  be  caused  by  bad 
teeth.  This  is  especially  true  of  older 
people  whose  teeth  should  be  taken  out. 
But  it  is  all  too  often  true  of  younger 
people  who  should  clean  their  teeth  more 
often,  or  who  need  to  visit  the  dentist. 
Teeth  should  be  brushed  at  least  twice  a 
day  with  a  good  stiff  brush.  Toothpastes, 
powders,  and  liquids  are  nice  to  use  but 
are  not  necessary  at  all.  Plain  baking 
soda  or  salt  will  do  just  as  well.  It  is 
the  brushing  itself  that  matters  the  most. 

One  decayed  tooth  may  cause  halitosis. 
The  dentist  should  be  visited  at  least 
every  six  months,  and  the  teeth  thorough¬ 
ly  checked  up.  If  small  cavities  are  filled 
while  still  small  no  large  ones  will  de¬ 
velop,  thus  pain  and  money  will  both  be 
saved. 

Another  common  cause  of  halitosis  is 
the  use  of  tobacco.  The  chewing  of  cheap 
tobacco  will  make  a  very  offensive  breath. 
The  smoking  of  strong  pipes  or  cigar¬ 
ettes  affects  the  breath  adversely.  People 
who  smoke  a  great  deal  should  clean  their 


teeth  and  rinse  out  their  mouths  very 
often,  and  should  be  careful  to  drink  a 
large  amount  of  water. 

Now  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  with  bad  breath  so  often  do  not  know 
that  they  are  afflicted.  Their  relatives 
and  friends  suffer  much  more  than  they 
do,  and  suffer  in  silence.  It  is  really  an 
act  of  kindness  for  one  who  loves  an¬ 
other  to  tell  the  loved  one,  in  a  tactful 
way,  of  the  offensive  condition  and  help 
him  or  her  overcome  it.  This  cannot  be 
done,  despite  all  the  advertisements  to  the 
contrary,  merely  by  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  an  antiseptic.  That  may  help  for 
a  while,  but  a  very  short  while.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  must  be  found  and 
be  removed,  even  if  it  means  some  real 
sacrifice,  such  at  taking  more  time  for 
proper  elimination,  not  eating  favorite 
foods, _  not  eating  between  meals,  and 
spending  a  little  money  on  a  dental  bill. 

No.  one  is  safe  against  this  condition. 
Age  is  no  assurance  of  exemption,  nor  is 
youth,  except  during  infancy.  Halitosis 
is  a  matter  which  requires  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  should  be  given  it. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

A  Remedy  for  That  Dour 
reeling 

In  my  life  I  have  known  many  discour¬ 
agements,  and  the  past  few  years  have 
been  no  exception.  The  “cares  that  in¬ 
fest  the  day”  have  worked  overtime, 
sometimes  far  into  the  night,  until  it 
sometimes  seems  there  can  be  no  relief, 
and  that  everything  will  always  go  dead 
wrong.  As  these  cares  mostly  concern 
money,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  I  cannot 
take  a  trip  to  Bermuda  or  buy  me  a  lot 
of  new  clothes  to  give  me  a  new  outlook 
on  life,  I  must  perforce  find  some  other 
way  to  keep  my  balance. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but 
with  me,  when  I  get  blue  and  dour,  I 
get  slack  and  my  housework  suffers.  I 
am  not  particular  about  the  meals  I 
serve,  and  am  careless  of  my  table  and 
of  my  appearance,  all  of  which  has  a  bad 
effect  not  only  upon  myself  but  upon  my 
family  as  well.  This  is  poor  psychology, 
if  I  want  them  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
taxes.  I  have  found  there  is  no  remedy 
for  these  disheartening  times  like  having 
company.  Going  visiting  may  be  all 
right  but  to  change  one's  entire  slant 
on  things,  give  me  guests  every  time ! 

Fortunately  having  company  to  the 
average  farmer’s  wife  need  not  entail 
much  expense.  Food  is  not  the  great 
problem  for  the  family  on  the  farm,  and 
close  tabs  on  a  food  budget  is  seldom 
necessary.  One  cannot,  just  cannot,  ask 
friends  to  an  untidy  house  and  to  a  care¬ 
lessly  laid  table.  One  does  not  want  to 
greet  friends  looking  like  a  sketch  from 
the  funnies. 

True,  one  may  not  be  able  to  serve 
just  the  things  generally  considered  to 
be  “company”  fare :  things  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  may  be  prohibitive  in  price,  but  here 
is  where  independence  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  will  come  to  your  aid.  I  have  often 
thought  that  pickled  pigs’  feet  and  rye 
bread  would  be  the  last  thing  I  would 
think  of  serving  when  I  had  guests,  but 
that  plebeian  fare  with  the  addition  of 
cheese  and  coffee,  was  what  a  wealthy 
friend  of  mine  did  serve  to  some  guests 
of  hers,  and  the  meal  made  a  reputation 
for  her.  as  her  friends  declared  it  was 
the  best  luncheon  they  had  had  in  a  long 
time.  Since  I  heard  what  that  woman 
handed  her  guests  I  have  been  more  cour¬ 
ageous  in  planning  my  company  dinners 
and  lunches.  I  have  decided  to  serve 
them  what  I  have.  If  I  cannot  afford 
cranberries.  I  have  some  delicious  baked 
apples.  If  I  have  to  go  to  my  cellar,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  market  for  meat,  I  do  so. 

I  have  learned  that  many  commonplace 
articles  of  food  are  as  greatly  enjoyed  as 
the  more  unusual  ones.  I  have  served  a 
boiled  dinner  to  guests  several  times,  and 
did  they  exclaim  !  Some  of  my  friends 
use  gas  and  electricity,  and  the  cooking 
of  a  boiled  dinner  would  seem  like  an  ex¬ 
travagance  to  them.  To  me  with  my  old- 
fashioned  wood  stove  it  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self.  (If  you  try  this,  serve  thick  squares 
of  tender  johnny  cake  with  it,  and  don’t 
forget  plenty  of  butter.) 

Use  the  things  you  have,  but  whatever 
you  do,  ask  your  friends  in  to  share  a 
meal  or  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Your  home 
will  seem  much  more  attractive,  your 
family  dearer  and  more  worthwhile,  your 
friends  the  kind  one  cherishes,  and  your 
chance  at  making  a  go  of  things  much 
better,  after  you  have  made  the  effort. 

c.  ir.  r. 


Variety  in  Whole  Wheat 
Bread 

Date  and  Nut  Bread. — -One-third  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one 
egg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
chopped  dates,  one-half  cup  chopped  nuts, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  white  flour, 
three-fourths  cup  whole  wheat  flour,  one 
cup  boiling  water.  Pour  water  over 
dates.  Cool.  Cream  butter  and  sugar; 
add  egg  and  beat  well ;  add  dates  and 
nuts;  then  sifted  flours  and  soda.  Pour 
into  well-greased  tin  and  bake  in  slow 
oven.  This  is  especially  good. 

Whole  Wheat  Nut  Bread. — Beat  one 
egg,  add  one-half  cup  sugar,  add  D4 
cups  sweet  milk,  alternating  with  1)4 
cups  whole  wheat  flour,  1  y2  cups  white 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  sifted  together. 
Fold  in  one  cup  broken  nut  meats.  Pour 
into  greased  tins  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven.  350  degrees.  For  orange  bread  add  1 
one-half  cup  candied  orange  peel. 

Whole  Wheat  Prune  Bread,  —  Cream  i 


one-fourth  cup  shortening  and  one-half 
cup  sugar;  add  one  egg  and  beat  well; 
add  one  cup  cooked,  well-drained  prunes 
cut  fine  and  one-fourth  cup  prune  juice ; 
then  1  cups  whole  wheat  flour  and  1  y2 
cups  white  flour  (all  purpose)  sifted 
with  one  teaspoon  salt  and  one  teaspoon 
soda,  alternating  with  one  cup  sour  milk. 
Fold  in  one  cup  broken  nut  meats  and 
pour  into  well-greased  tins.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  350°,  1%  to  l1/^  hours 
for  one  loaf ;  45  to  60  minutes  for  small 
ones.  Fill  tins  two-thirds  full. 

Prune  Whole  Wheat  Muffins. — Cream 
two  tablespoons  shortening  with  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar:  add  one  egg  and  beat 
thoroughly ;  add  three-fourths  cup  cooked 
prunes  cut  fine ;  then  one  cup  sour  milk 
alternately  with  three-fourths  cup  whole 
wheat  flour,  1%  cups  white  flour,  one 
teiispoon  soda  and  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt 
sifted  together.  Fill  well-greased  muffin 
tins  two-thirds  full  and  bake  25  minutes 
in  quick  oven,  400°. 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins.  —  Cream  three 
tablespoons  shortening  with  one-fourth 
cup  sugar ;  add  one  egg  and  beat  well ; 
then  three-fourths  cup  raisins  or  dates 
cut  fine ;  last  one  cup  milk  alternately 
with  seven-eighths  cup  whole  wheat  flour, 
one  cup  white  flour,  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one  teaspoon  salt  sifted 
together.  Turn  into  well-greased  tins 
and  bake  in  quick  oven,  400°. 

Whole  Wheat  Raisin  Bread.  —  One- 
fourth  cup  brown  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  shortening,  one-fourth  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk,  two-thirds 
cup  raisins  or  one-third  cup  raisins  and 
one-third  cup  broken  nut  meats,  one  cup 
whole  wheat,  one  cup  white  flour,  1% 
teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  1  y2 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Mix  sugar, 
shortening,  molasses,  sour  milk  and  rais¬ 
ins  ;  add  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Beat 
well;  pour  into  well-greased  tins  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°.  In  any  of 
these  recipes  a  larger  proportion  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  and  less  white  flour,  may 
be  used  if  desired.  mary  redyns. 


Potato  Dumpling's 

Here  is  a  recipe,  tried  and  true :  Six 
raw  potatoes  peeled  and  grated,  two 
boiled  potatoes,  which  had  been  boiled  the 
day  before,  peeled  and  grated.  Press  raw 
grated  potatoes  through  cloth  to  extract 
water,  pour  a  little  hot  boiled  milk  over 
them.  Cut  four  slices  of  wheat  bread  in 
cubes,  and  fry  in  butter,  add  to  potatoes. 
Now  add  four  eggs,  four  tablespoons  of 
flour,  salt  to  taste,  and  a  little  nutmeg  to 
flavor.  Mix  well,  roll  out  with  floured 
hands  the  size  of  an  egg,  drop  in  boiling 
salt  water,  let  boil  slowly  for  20  minutes. 

MRS.  C.  G.  A. 


Corn  Pickle 

Two  quarts  cut  corn,  two  quarts 
chopped  cabbage,  one  quart  green  beans, 
one  quart  chopped  cucumbers,  one  pint 
chopped  celery,  three  red  peppers  (hot), 
three  green  peppers  (sweet),  two  quarts 
white  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  mustard.  Cook  at  simmering  tem¬ 
perature  for  20  minutes,  then  bring  rapid¬ 
ly  to  boil  and  when  it  reaches  the  boiling 
point  pour  at  once  into  hot  jars ;  seal. 
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HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShirmanSquare 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

[90° 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney  503-M  Adams  Bldg, Washington, D.  C. 

ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinktubs— $20 
Toilets— S3. SO.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ava.,  New  York  City 

Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  *1.00  Silks  5  pounds  *1.00;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fu 
naees  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^  Warehouses-  TT‘ '  ‘r  ”  ‘  '  ' 


Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


Kalamazoo 
Stoves  and 
Ranges  A  p-  I 
proved  by  / 

-  _  —  —  G  o  o  dj 

R  u  Housekeeping  / 

Institute  /  ' 

aing  to  coal  and  wood  ranges  6 
-  -  - -----  of  the  great  expense  of  other  lj& 

of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW  I  _«S 


coal 


FACTORY  PRICES 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200' 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept  . 

Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down.  * 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1*  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac-  5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
G  uarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 

Mail  Coupon  Now  I  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 

Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  ;  . ~ 

Gas  Stoves,  Oil 


6.  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


or  t _ _ 

save  money. 

Thousands  are  f 
this  ; - 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


A  KalatnaziHi 

RejUMtred  Direct  to  You’ 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which  you 
are  interested 

Coal  and  i— i 

Wood  Ranges 1—1  A fame. . . 

_  ( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 

Heaters  Q 

Oil  Stoves  f— |  .  . . «... . . 

Furnaces Q 

Comb.  Gas,  pi  City - - - - - - 

.  Coal  and  u 

■Wood  Ranges 

Stale. _ 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Snow  Song 

The  wind  is  abroad  and  the  snow  is  flying  ; 

Up  and  out  in  the  frosty  light! 

This  is  no  time  to  be  lazily  lying 

When  all  the  world  is  silver  and  white. 


Snow  on  the  paths  and  snow  in  the  gar¬ 
den, 

Snow  on  the  hemlocks  against  the  sun, 
Snow  on  the  eaves  where  the  icicles 
harden, 

Snow  on  everything — isn't  it  fun  ! 

Let's  roll  a  snowball  across  to  the  trellis. 

Let's  stick  snowmen  astride  the  posts — 
(Then  in  the  twilight,  if  no  one  should 
tell  us, 

Perhaps  we’d  be  frightened  and  think 
they're  ghosts ! ) 

Scrunch  !  In  the  roadway  are  boys  going 
skating ; 

Ho.  what  a  glittering  hour  we’ve  made. 
Now  for  the  house,  where  breakfast  is 
waiting — 

Porridge  and  muffins  and  marmalade. 

— Edith  Ballinger  Price. 

Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (14),  New 
York. 


Our  squirrels  came  back  today.  We 
were  so  glad  to  see  the  funny  little  crea¬ 
tures  who  had  been  such  good  compan¬ 
ions  during  the  Summer  and  Fall.  After 
frisking  about  they  decided  it  was  lunch 
time.  It  was  fun  to  watch  them  digging 
up  their  Summer  caches.  One  bright  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  seemd  to  be  finding  all  the 
nuts.  Finally  he  came  to  a  spot  and 
started  to  dig  furiously.  “Must  be  a  big 
nut  there,”  sister  whispered.  However 
he  stopped  in  a  minute,  looking  very  puz¬ 
zled.  Slowly,  he  scampered  over  to  an¬ 
other  place,  dug  and  found  nothing.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  made  a  bee-line  for  a  small 
mound  and  uncovered  two  nuts.  Either 
another  squirrel  had  discovered  his  hid¬ 
ing  place  or  the  absent-minded  fellow 
had  forgotten  where  he  had  hidden  it ! — 
Emily  Pomaski  (19),  Connecticut. 


Some  men  working  on  a  CCC  proposi¬ 
tion  near  here  discovered  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  snake 
dens  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  New 
York  Museum  of  Natural  History  has 
sent  representatives,  who  hope  to  gain 
valuable  information  on  the  habits  of  the 
snakes  (copper  heads  and  rattlers)  in 
Winter.  There  is  a  story  of  a  giant 
snake,  six  inches  around  and  16  ft.  long, 
which  several  men,  grandpa  included, 
have  seen  near  here.  However  no  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  the  story  has  been  found 
yet. — Blanche  Gillham  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (19),  Ohio 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  drawing  most, 
but  I  have  attempted  to  write  an  article 
about  one  of  my  pets,  Ben  Bernie.  I 
have  Oswald,  a  turtle,  Pete  and  Repete, 
twin  kittens,  and  several  others.  I  have 
started  an  “Our  Page  Scrapbook !”  I 
like  the  drawings  most  and  save  every 
one.  Please  tell  the  other  Our  Pagers 
about  my  scrapbook.  Maybe  they'd  be 
interested  in  making  one. — “Chrystel.” 


Dear  Pagers :  Our  Page  is  simply 
splendid.  I  am  interested  especially  in 
“Pen  and  Ink”  because  I  can  draw  a 
little  myself,  and  in  the  poems,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  poet,  but  because  I’ve  often 
tried  to  write  poetry.  Lofty  Abrey’s 
contributions  are  awfully  interesting. 
“My  Friends”  was  great.  I  imagine 
Lofty  is  very  sociable  and  happy-go- 
lucky. — Mickey  Forrest,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends :  You  can't  imagine  my 
delight,  when  after  receiving  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  the  day  after  Christmas.  I 
discovered  my  sketch  printed  on  Our 
Page  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  at  the 
time,  but  my  “first  success”  made  me  for¬ 
get  my  illness  for  a  time. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Dorothy  Doll,  as  I  enjoyed  her 
sketches  and  occasional  stories. — Miriam 
Dungan  (14),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  O.  P. :  I  have  for  some  time  been 
determined  to  write  to  Our  Page,  but 
somehow  I’ve  always  lost  confidence  in 
the  end.  I’m  17  years  of  age  and  live  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  I've  gone  ^  to 
boarding  schools  in  Scranton  and  New 
York,  where  I  spend  most  of  my  time. 
However,  now  I  am  going  to  school  in  a 
small  town,  a  junior.  Many  Our  Pagers 
have  used  a  nickname  in  signing,  their 
work,  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'd  like  to 
sign  mine — “Marie.” 


Dear  Friends:  This  month's  page  was 
better  than  usual,  the  drawings  and 
stories,  especially.  Like  Marie  Hahn,  I 
dread  January  exams.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  all  my  January  tests  were  over  be¬ 
fore  regents’  week,  leaving  me  free  from 
school  for  a  whole  week.  Oh  joy  !  What 
a  grand  feeling  it  is  to  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  !  The  many  busy  workers 
who  contribute  to  Our  Page  may  say. 
“Thou  sluggard  !”  but  I  was  referring  to 
school  work.  Take  heart,  all  who  spell 
poorly  (as  I  do).  'Tis  said  to  be  a  sign 
of  genius! — Blanche  Gillham  (17),  New 


York. 


Drawn  by  Minerva  Koch,  Pennsylvania, 


.Tan.  30. — The  mouse  hunt  rages  on. 
Casualties  to  date.  59.  Now  they’ve  got 
into  our  cellar.  Great  big  fellows,  -who 
burrow  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
pumpkins,  demolish  carrots,  apples  and 
potatoes ;  gnaw  the  wax  on  jellies  and 
stop  to  stare  impudently  at  you  even  in 


daylight.  Yesterday  T  was  busily  draw¬ 
ing  cartoons  on  tallies  for  a  men's  pin¬ 
ochle  party,  when  I  heard  Phyllis  scream 
from  the  pantry.  A  mouse !  Ray  was 
called.  I  heard  a  loud  thump  and  then 
silence.  Apparently  the  hunt  was  un¬ 
successful.  1  was  just  finishing  the  spats 
on  the  big  bad  wolf  when  I  felt  something 
slide  over  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  jumped 
up,  screaming  with  visions  of  mice  run¬ 
ning  down  my  back !  Buddy  crouched 
behind  my  chair  with  a  piece  of  rope, 
while  Ray  stood  in  the  doorway,  helpless 
with  laughter,  swinging  a  mouse. 

“And  what  was  the  thump,”  I  demand¬ 
ed  frigidly,  after  an  embarrassing  silence. 

“That  was  your  precious  author  or 
poetry  book.”  Buddy  offered  proudly. 
“Ray  just  grabbed  it  and  whacked  the 
mouse.  Gee,  it'd  make  a  dandy  black¬ 
jack  !” 

And  that’s  all  the  family  thinks  of  my 
literary  endeavors. 

Jan.  31. — Ho  hum !  One  minute  to 
one,  and  that  blaring  orchestra  is  play¬ 
ing  “Roll  Out  of  Bed  With  a  Smile.” 
Made  a  grand  slam  at  bridge  earlier  in 
the  evening,  just  about  two  minutes  after 
that  I  bid  three  no  trump  to  keep  the 
other  side  from  making  a  certain  suit  bid. 
It  fell  flat  and  they  doubled  and  made 
400.  Was  my  face  red? 

Wish  I  could  get  rid  of  this  “code  in 
my  dose.”  Have  to  carry  a  sheet  around 
with  me.  Can't  go  to  bed  until  1  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  entertain  an  as¬ 
sorted  party  of  young  people  tomorrow 
night,  whose  relations  are  nothing  short 
of  belligerent.  Did  T  say  tomorrow  night? 
I  mean  tonight — it's  one-thirty. — “Huc¬ 
kleberry.” 


.Tan.  21. — This  is  Sunday,  and  I’m  glad 
that  comes  once  a  week.  Went  away 
this  afternoon,  came  home  and  ate  supper 
and  did  the  milking  after  dark. 

Jan.  25. — Helped  dad  cut  wood  all 
day.  I  am  looking  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
page.  I  laughed  and  laughed  especially 
when  I  read  the  diaries.  I  like  them 
most  of  all,  but  the  rest  was  good.  too. 
I  felt  sorry  to  hear  of  Dorothy  Doll's 
death.  Her  story  of  Blue  Boy  was  very 
good. — “Sugarfoot.” 


.Tan.  28. — Was  a  very  fine  day  today: 
warm  as  Spring.  Had  visitors  from 
Maryland. 

.Tan.  29. — Had  a  change  of  weather 
since  yesterday.  Got  awake  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  thought  I  had  kicked  all  the  cov¬ 
ers  off.  The  wind  blew,  my  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  and  I  shivered  and  mother  called, 
“If  you  don’t  get  up  right  now  your 
father  will  come  after  you.”  Of  course 
you  know  the  rest.  It  was  so  cold  I 
thought  maybe  they  wanted  to  get  a  cook 
in  the  house  so  I  volunteered  to  learn  to 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (19),  Ohio 
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The  Camp  Bell — By  Shirley  Sack  (16), 
New  York 


Washington — By  Stella  Spearin  (14), 
New  York 


Lincoln — By  Beryl  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 


Baby — By  Hope  Lehigh  (19), 
Pennsylvania 


cook.  And  would  you  believe  it  they 
thought  it  should  be  skirts  that  should 
grace  the  kitchen.  And  they  always 
complain  that  it  takes  so  much  of  their 
time  up  to  cook  all  the  time,  if  you  ask 
me  skirts  clutter  up  everything.  If  it 
would  be  warm  outside  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Jan.  30.  —  Read  all  about  our  Cook 
leaving  us.  What  will  we  do  without 
her  diaries?  I'm  glad  I  am  not  20  years 
old. 

Jan.  31. — Rufus  and  Pete  were  at  mar¬ 
ket  yesterday  and  1  did  not  even  say  a 
word.  I  bet  they  think  I  am  learning  to 
accept  the  inevitable,  but  1  knew  how 
cold  it  would  be.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  am 
so  good-natured  I  would  have  got  cross 
this  morning,  for  they  hauled  me  out  this 
morning  at  8  :30  o’clock.  I  wonder  what 
it  would  be  like  to  have  a  red-head's 
temper.  But,  say,  I  think  my  diaries 
are  growing  steadily  longer  and  there 
will  soon  be  no  room  for  other  diarists. 
So  I  will  turn  off  the  overflow  and  if  you 
do  not  hear  from  me  again  this  Winter 
you'll  know  that  I  froze ! — “Cesario.” 


Jan.  13. — I  had  just  got  an  A. A.  pin 
and  was  as  usual,  late  for  my  next  pe¬ 
riod.  in  school.  I  went  rushing  pell-mell 
down  the  hall,  then  the  stairs.  I  got  half 
way  down  them,  when  I  tripped,  and 
fell.  The  first  thing  that  I  thought  of 
was  my  books.  I  held  tight  to  them.  I 
dropped  them  the  other  day  and  had 
enough  papers  to  cover  the  whole  school, 
drop  out  of  them.  As  I  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  a  teacher  coming  up  the 
stairs  at  that  time  picked  me  up.  Boy, 
was  1  embarrassed,  I  didn’t  look  her 
straight  in  the  face.  After  I  got  up  she 
said,  “I  think  I  lost  my  A.  A.  pin,”  I 
got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  (can’t 
you  imagine  me?),  and  helped  her  loook 
for  the  pin.  When  I  got  home  I  had 
two  A.  A.  pins.  One  in  my  pocketbook, 
I  put  that  one  there,  and  one  in  my  book. 
The  teacher’s!  What  a  fine  detective  I'd 
make,  eh? 

Jan.  15. — My  girl  friend  and  I  during 
recess  were  in  the  locker  room.  On  top 
of  the  lockers  were  our  compacts  and 
pocketbooks.  “Well,  let’s  hurry,”  I  said, 
getting  down  my  compact.  I  don’t  know 
exactly  what  happened,  whether  I 
dropped  it  or  bumped  it,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  the  compact  was  no  longer  in  my 
hand  but  flying  in  the  air.  The  funniest 
thing  about  it  was  that  when  the  com¬ 
pact  got  to  the  end  of  the  locker,  instead 
of  bumping  into  the  wall,  it  turned,  as  if 
guided  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  went 
on  and  on  out  of  the  room,  into  the  hall. 
It  left  a  trail  of  powder,  all  over  every¬ 
thing.  I  just  doubled  up,  it  seemed  so 
silly,  and  laughed  until  I  thought  I 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  straighten  up.  My 
friend  came  to  the  rescue,  and  went 
after  it. 

Jan.  16. — It  was  very  cold  today,  and 
swell  for  skating  which  we  did  quite  a 
bit  of,  although  I  did  most  of  the  skat¬ 
ing  on  the  wrong  place.  When  I  got 
home  I  sat  by  the  fire  trying  to  warm  my 
frozen  toes. — “Jenny  Wren.” 


ABOUT  ST.  VALENTINE 

I  wondered  who  St.  Valentine  was, 
and  I  looked  it  up  and  found  ho  was  a 
bishop  who  lived  in  Rome,  way  back  in 
the  year  270  A.D.  The  first  Valentine’s  Day 
began  in  Rome.  In  those  days  the  boys 
and  girls  used  to  have  the  girls  put  their 
names  in  a  box  and  the  boys  would  draw 
out  a  name  of  a  girl  and  then  give  her  a 
gift.  Then  she  was  his  partner  for  the 
festival  on  that  day,  February  14,  which 
is  the  date  of  St.  Valentine's  death.  It 
has  been  kept  as  a  festival  ever  since 
then,  and  we  always  look  forward  to  it 
as  a  great  day.  I  hope  you  will  all  get 
lovely  valentines  and  I  hope  I  shall  get 
some.  too. — Teresa  Melisonsi  (11),  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


A  LETTER  FROM  GERMANY 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Page  :  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  your 
page.  I  am  a  German  and  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  wonder  that  I  know  your  page.  Well, 
Amy  L.  Springer  (alumna)  is  a  pen  pal 
of  mine,  and  she  is  sending  me  the  page 
every  month.  I  like  to  read  best,  “Lines 
from  Our  Letters,”  but  also  enjoy  the 
diaries. 

My  friend  told  me  that  the  boys  and 
girls  would  be  interested  in  hearing  front 
Germany,  and  so  here  I  am.  I  am  19 
years  old  and  live  in  Solingen,  not  very 
far  from  the  Rhine,  that  you  know  per¬ 
haps.  Solingen  is  a  center  of  cutlery  in 
Germany.  The  best  cutlery  is  coming 
from  this  town,  but  on  account  of  the 
bad  times,  many  old.  big  factories  have 
failed.  But  since  Adolf  Hitler  is  our 
chancellor  we  notice  that  it  begins  to  be¬ 
come  a  little  bit  better. 

I  am  at  the  office  of  a  big  cutlery  fac¬ 
tory  called  F.  A.  Henkels,  twin  works. 
There  is  also  a  branch  in  New  York. 

Solingen  has  a  wonderful  situation. 
The  district  is  called  “Bergishes  Land.” 
that  means  country  with  many  wooded 
hills.  There  is  also  an  old  castle  quite 
near  Solingen  called  “Burg.”  And  we 
have  a  bridge  here  that  is  the  highest  of 
Germany.  It  is  105  meters  high  and  500 
meters  iong.  The  bridge  goes  from  Sol¬ 
ingen  to  Remscheid.  These  two  towns 
are  opposite  each  other  on  a  hill.  Be¬ 
tween  these  hills  is  the  valley  of  the 
Wupper,  a  smaller  river  which  flows  into 
the  Rhine  near  Cologne. 

If  somebody  wants  to  write  to  me,  lie 
or  she  may  please  do  so.  I  could  send 
you  pictures  of  our  country  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  There  are  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  tell  and  show  in  and 
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about  Solingen.  Has  somebody  already 
heard  some  thing  about  our  wonderful 
Rhine?  Or  has  somebody  seen  pictures 
of  it?  There  are  so  many  castles  on  the 
Rhine,  some  wonderful  monuments  and 
some  lovely  little  towns,  but  I  cannot 
tell  that  all  at  once. 

I  hope  this  will  arrive  in  time  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  wonder  if  somebody  will  write 
to  me. — Erma  Weinand  (19),  Germany. 


Drawn  by  Virginia ■  F.  Olsen  (17), 
Massachusetts 


About  Valentines 

The  kids  all  gave  me  homemade  ones. 
I  liked  them  just  the  same; 

For  when  it  comes  to  making  them, 

You  see  it’s  quite  a  game. 

The  teacher  did  surprise  me  so 
With  a  “bough ten”  honeycomb. 

It  had  a  pretty  motto,  and 
A  bell-shaped  spreading  dome. 

I  was  so  proud  of  that  big  one 
I  kept  it  from  the  rest ; 

And  when  I  took  it  home  to  51a 
Of  course  she  said  ’twas  the  best. 

Those  valentines  are  safely  stored 
Up  in  the  attic  trunk. 

And  sometimes  when  I  go  up  there 
To  look  at  all  the  “junk,” 

I  find  those  funny  valentines 
We  kids  all  used  to  make. 

I  laugh  and  grin  and  laugh  again 
Until  my  sides  do  ache. 

But  when  I  spy  the  honeycomb 
I  only  show  a  smile 

To  think  of  all  the  sentiment 
It  caused  me  when  a  child. 

— Pretzel. 


An  Oak  Tree 

An  oak  tree  is  beautiful  in  Winter,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall. 

Its  branches  tower  high  above  the  high¬ 
est  tree  of  all. 

In  Summer  it  is  clothed  with  leaves  of 
a  bright  green  hue, 

So  that  all  the  passers-by  with  their  eyes 
they  must  it  view. 

In  Autumn  it  is  covered  beautifully  with 
the  colors  yellow  and  red. 

And  its  leaves  on  the  ground  make  a 
very  mellow  bed. 

In  Winter  it’s  a  ghost  all  gray  against 
the  blue, 

Althought  it's  not  so  beautiful  it  makes 
a  pretty  view. 

— Jeanne  Mann. 


Day  Dreams  of  Night 

Early  rested  my  head  on  cushioned  down. 
Bright  twinkling  stars  burst  through  the 
gray 

And  wakened  one  small  thought. 

A  golden  string  of  dreams  was  touched ; 
I  lay  awake  till  dawn. 

— Rose  Schaefer  (19),  New  York. 


Lincoln’s  Monument 

A  spirit  hovered  o'er  the  crowd,  above 
the  voices  raucous  loud. 

Where,  in  the  square,  at  early  dawn,  the 
statue  was  unveiled 

And  Lincoln's  weary  spirit  said,  as  he 
surveyed  the  sculptured  head 

“Have  they  so  soon  forgotten  me?  Have 
I  so  sadly  failed? 

With  money  that  could  heal  the  lame,  or 
save  a  humble  soul  from  shame 

They  paid  to  have  this  tribute  made  to 
me,  what  mockery  ! 

With  money  that  could  babes  have  fed, 
they  raise  a  statue  to  the  dead, 

And  bid  the  living  honor  it,  in  the  land 
I  tried  to  free !” 

In  the  streets  below  they  moved  and 
cheered 

And  if  there  were  a  few  who  sneered, 

Why,  no  one  really  noticed  them,  as  the 
speech  went  smoothly  on. 

“On  this,  great  Lincoln's  natal  day,  we 
honor  him  this  special  way; 

We’ll  unveil  now  his  monument  as  his 
day  slowly  dawns. 

And  who  shall  say  he  does  not  see  our 
reverence  for  his  memory? 

Who  shall  say  he  does  not  know  this 
thing  we  do  today?” 

The  man  seemed  suddenly  to  plead,  as 
though  he  felt  the  people’s  need 

And  high  above  the  shouting  mob — a 
spirit  bent  to  pray ! 

— Jane  Johnson  (19),  Pennsylvania. 


His  Dog 

His  head  was  bended  low, 

His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 

On  his  face  was  a  look  of  woe, 
lie  had  no  dear  friend  near. 

His  little  dog  had  strayed  away, 

The  days  were  filled  with  sorrow, 
lie  prayed  for  him  both  night  and  day, 
In  hopes  he'd  come  back  tomorrow. 

The  little  boy’s  face  was  smudged  with 
dirt, 

His  hands  were  rough  with  toil, 

To  every  noise  he  was  alert, 

As  he  trod  the  hardened  soil. 


The  trees  were  gently  swaying,  the  day 
was  almost  gone. 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking,  and  it 
with  clouds  was  crossed, 

This  little  lad  still  trudged  on. 

To  find  the  one  friend  lie  had  lost. 

Something  all  of  a  sudden  came  bound¬ 
ing  along, 

He  looked — it  was  a  pup ! 

The  little  lad’s  heart  was  filled  with 
song, 

As  he  picked  his  lost  dog  up. 

— Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


The  Adventures  of  Some  Snowflakes 

There  were  some  snowflakes  light  and 
small, 

That  sailed  down  to  earth  one  day. 

They  spoke  of  their  adventures  as  the 
wind  passed  on  his  way. 

One  said  that  it  was  a  raindrop  that  had 
floated  on  the  sea  ; 

Others  were  some  tear  drops  that  had 
come  from  you  and  me. 

Still  others  were  an  iceberg  that  sailed 
the  ocean  free, 

They  came  into  a  warmer  clime  and 
melted,  don’t  you  see? 

The  sun  evaporated  them — and  brought 
them  up  in  clouds. 

Now  they’re  coming  down  again 

In  a  great  white  snowy  shroud! 

— Rubin  Koehler,  New  York. 


Winter  Winds 

"Winter  winds,  sing  to  me,  sing  of  the 
Summer. 

Days  that  will  conquer  you,  vanquish 
the  snow. 

In  your  low  melody  I  hear  the  forebod¬ 
ing. 

Know  by  your  moaning  that  zephyrs 
will  blow. 

Blow  from  the  Southland  with  sibilant 
sighing, 

"Whisper  of  roses !  that  violets  shall 
bloom 

Ere  your  sad  singing  has  gone  from  the 
woodland, 

Ere  your  soft  moaning  has  gone 
through  the  gloom. 

Winter  winds,  long  have  you  ruled  o’er 
the  forests, 

The  hills  were  your  domains,  your  cas¬ 
tle  my  heart. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  farewell,  for  the  com¬ 
ing 

Of  Spring,  and  her  gladness  will  blow 
us  apart. 

— Jane  Goddard  (19),  Ohio. 


NATURE  PUZZLE 

I  am  found  in  great  numbers  in  North 
America.  I  am  much  hunted,  and  the 
number  of  my  furs,  sold  in  the  markets 
every  year  can  be  counted  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  On  the  upper  parts,  my  fur  is 
dark  chestnut  brown,  while  on  the  lower 
parts  it  is  lighter.  My  tail  is  almost 
bare,  scaly,  and  12  inches  long,  and  the 
length  of  my  body  is  82  inches. 

I  build  my  lodging  close  to  rivers  and 
lakes.  1  make  my  lodge  of  branches,  tree 
trunks  and  mud.  I  use  my  forefeet  and 
my  sharp  teeth  as  tools,  with  my  teeth 
I  can  fell  stems  of  the  thickness  of  12 
inches. 

I  am  shy,  and  don’t  often  leave  my 
home  before  darkness  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  of  tender  barks  and  other 
vegetable  matter.  I  collect  large  stores 
of  provisions  in  Winter.  I  am  caught 
by  means  of  nets  and  traps,  and  my  fur 
is  valuable.  What  am  I? — Norma  Di- 
Lauro,  New  York. 


RIDDLE 

In  Africa  once  1  delighted  to  range, 
On  the  tail  of  my  owner  I  fled, 

In  America  now  behold  the  change. 
Instead  of  a  tail  I  dress  a  head. 
What  am  I? 

— Marcus  Christopher  (11),  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

John  Peters  (111.  New  York;  Hazel 
Dievendorf  (12).  New  York;  Eleanor 
Manning  (11).  New  York;  Evelyn  Barbe 

(16) ,  Connecticut ;  Nelson  Mustakangas 
(13),  Massachusetts;  Marjorie  Tucker 

(17) ,  Vermont;  Helen  Josselyn,  Ver¬ 
mont:  Ililma  Kela  (11).  Massachusetts; 
Mary  Paseall  (11).  Virginia;  Prudence 
Hiller  (16),  New  York:  Tessa  Lessun 
(19).  Pennsylvania:  Mildred  Shelley, 
Pennsylvania;  Karl  Knight  (10),  Ohio. 


Here's  ^  V  1  I  a  *  )  '  T't 

Here’s  Mg  Valentine— By  Faith 
Gutchess  (18), 


Drawn  by  Beryl  B.  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 


We  present  February’s  Our  Page. 

May  we  call  you  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  contributor  from  Germany  graces 
Our  Page  this  month?  Erma’s  letter  was 
very  interesting  and  we  hope  to  hear 
from  her  often. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  how*  one  may 
write  to  a  contributor  of  Our  Page.  As 
only  the  name  and  State  are  given,  send 
us  your  sealed  and  stamped  envelope, 
with  the  name  and  State  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  write  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  We  will  complete  the 
address  and  forward  the  letter. 

Lofty  Abrey,  will  you  please  send  us 
your  name  and  address?  So  many  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  write  to  3*011,  and  we  won’t 
give  you  away ! 

Jane  Goddard  has  returned  again  after 
an  absence  of  almost  a  3*ear.  She  is  at¬ 
tending  a  School  of  Art  in  Cleveland  and 
enjoys  it  very  much. 

There  are  many  interesting  subjects 
for  March.  There  is  alwaj'S  the  passing 
of  Winter,  return  of  the  robins,  migrat¬ 
ing  of  the  wild  geese,  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
the  first  day  of  Spring,  etc. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New 
York  City,  N.  Y..  on  or  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month,  if  intended  for  March,  al¬ 
though  contributions  are  welcome  at  any 
time. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

In  opening  his  annual  address  at  the 
01st  annual  session  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Grange  at  Lake  Placid  February  6.  State 
Master  Fred  .1.  Freestone  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  develop  a  program  fearless  in 
its  stand  for  the  right,  fair  and  far 
reaching,  and  one  mindful  of  the  general 
welfare,  as  well  as  considering  the  needs 
of  agriculture.  The  broadness  of  vision 
which  has  generally  accompanied  the 
work  of  the  Grange  is  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  high  position  it  holds  among 
the  nation’s  great  fraternities. 

Master  Freestone  has  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  his  associates  on  the  fact  of 
the  order’s  growth  and  achievements, 
even  in  such  a  period  of  economic  stress 
as  the  country  has  been  passing  through 
recently.  More  Granges  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  past  year  than  in  any  12- 
month  period  in  a  decade.  Schenectady 
County  has  been  added  to  the  State 
Grange  family,  with  three  new  Granges 
organized  there,  and  also  a  Pomona 
Grange.  New  York  State  has  forged  to 
the  front  also  in  Juvenile  Grange  mem¬ 
bership,  passing  Ohio,  its  former  rival, 
and  the  Subordinate  membership  shows  a 
gain  of  317  for  the  year,  while  the  Juve¬ 
nile  membership  has  increased  1.415  over 
one  year  ago.  The  total  Subordinate 
membership  Nov.  15,  1933.  was  133,008, 
and  the  total  Juvenile  membership  on 
Jan.  1.  1934,  was  7.644.  The  number  of 
Subordinate  Granges  is  877.  and  the  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges  number  256.  The  six 
leading  counties  in  Grange  membership 
are:  Chautauqua  6.676,  Jefferson  6,497, 
Monroe  6.302,  Oswego  6.207.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  5.762,  Steuben  5.643.  In  Juvenile 
membership  Onondaga  County  leads  with 
14  Juvenile  Granges  and  430  members. 
The  next  five  counties  is  order  are :  St. 
Lawrence,  427  members;  Monroe,  411; 
Steuben.  338;  Genesee,  328;  Ontario, 
268.  The  high  financial  rating  of  the 
State  Grange  is  shown  by  the  balance 
of  $74,186.84  in  its  treasury  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1934. 

Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley’s  annual  im¬ 
port  shows  eight  new  Granges  organized 
during  the  past  year  in  New  York  State, 
three  in  Schenectady  County,  and  one 
each  in  Herkimer,  Saratoga,  Montgomery, 
Washington  and  Orange  counties.  This 
is  the  most  Granges  organized  in  any 
year  in  a  decade.  The  total  number  of 
new  Juvenile  Granges  for  the  year  is  47. 
The  State  now  has  enrolled  244  Golden 
Sheaf  members  in  its  roster  of  members 
who  have  been  in  the  order  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  In  the  list  of  Silver  Star 
members,  the  enrollment  is  13.213,  these 
being  members  who  have  held  a  mem¬ 
bership  for  25  or  more  years  and  less 
than  50  years.  Four  counties  have 
made  a  net  gain  of  10  per  cent  or  over 
and  22  counties  have  made  a  net  gain  of 
from  1  to  10  per  cent.  Fifty-two 
Granges  have  made  a  net  gain  of  25  to 
50  members,  five  have  made  a  net  gain 
of  50  to  75  members  and  one  Grange, 
Franklin  No.  1096,  of  Delaware  County, 
gained  82  members,  winning  the  State 
Grange  silk  flag  for  the  year,  with  a  net 
gain  of  200  per  cent. 

“The  History  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,”  recently  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Grange,  was  on  sale  at  the 
Lake  Placid  session.  It  is  a  volume  of 
217  pages,  with  about  40  cuts.  It  is  the 
first  history  of  the  State  Grange  ever 
published.  The  book  also  contains  a 
condensed  history  of  the  National 
Grange. 

State  Master  Freestone  recently  pre¬ 
sided  at  three  notable  installations,  one 
a  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y..  the  first  dues-paying 
Grange  in  the  world ;  one  at  Potomac 
Grange,  of  the  City  of  Washington,  D. 


INJURED 


STOCKI 


CORONA 

Wool  Fat 


NOTHING  AIDS  HEALING 
LIKE  CORONA 

Made  of  penetrating  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool— 
the  soothing,  healing  in¬ 
gredients  immediately  work 
into  inner  tissues.  25  years 
prove  Corona  effective  for 
COWS  and  HORSES.  Scores 
of  other  uses  on  every  farm. 
For  barbed  wire  cuts, bruises, 
caked  or  inflamed  udders, 
chapped,  cracked  teats,  sore 
galled  shoulders,  collar  boils, 
cracked  hoofs,  grease 
heel.  Safe,  pleasant— 
for  man  or  animals.  At 
stores  or  order  from  us— 
60c  and  $1.20  sires.  Just 

Fn  b  B  send  3c  stamp 
K  C  E  to  cover  post- 
CAMDIE  age;  mention 
DAlYlrLfc  dealer’s  name 
and  get  valuable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

233  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


WAGON  ~  MAN 

I VE  START  WO  V  AND 
FURNISH  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  MERCHANDISE 


A  large,  responsible,  successful,  44-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary — you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
tliis  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  ora  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  TODAY.  Ask  for  "Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  offer.”  Address  "The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice.”  McConnon  &  Co.,  Desk  H-8202B,  Winona.  Minn. 


j&^FENtlNG 

WHI  Save  You  Bi«  Money 

s  Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes 

}'  my  fence  last  much  longer  than  or¬ 
dinary  fence.  Don’t  buy  fencing 
till  you  get  my  new  Factory  Prices. 

Jim  Brown  Pays  the  Freight 

Write  factory  nearest  you  for  catalog 
f  bargains  in  farrn  and  home  needs 
—  Fencing,  Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies,  Stoves,  Harness,  etc.— Jim  Brown. 

>WN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
S  Cleveland,  Oh?o;  Memphis,  Tenn. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You-We  Pay  Freight 

Y ou  save  every  penny  possible.  We  make 
own  wire,  weave  it  into  fence  and  ship 
direct.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel, 

99  92/100“%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  atJliltlm 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  KSH 
Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry,  and  Ijfl-lUlIU 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  fzV9,l/.l9 
Wire,  Gates,  Paints,  Roofing.lWAiiaB 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box230  Muncie.  Ind. 


for  Every 
Need  & 
Purse  ‘ 


.Terrace  your  landU^“*S&aigl|§ 
jm  Stop  soil  washing  and  fer- 

tilizer  loss. Double  crops.  Martin 

dm  leads  in  fast,  easy  operation, 
w  Makes  ditches,  drainage, irriga- 
W  tion.  Terraces  proper  height.  In 
r  any  soil  with  horses  or  tractor. 
$37.50  and  up.  Send  for  fine  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 

Box  34  Owensboro.  Kentucky 


New  main* 
Martin  Ideal 

Latest  and  ut¬ 
most  in  Ter- 

racer-Grader. 

Reverses  or 
^  seta  blade, 
Sk  any  angle 


Martin  Models 

now  lead  the  world  in 
Ditching— Terracing— Grading 

Ride  till  you  There’s  a 
finish  job. 

Front  and 
rear  rolling 
coulters. 


Mods) 

30 


Little  Farm  Pay/ 


The  new  ALL  AMERICAN  is  a  small, 
compact,  riding  Tractor  designed  for 
few-acre  farmers,  country  estates, 
commercial  growers.  Plows,  harrows, 
cultivates,  seeds,  and  does  many 
other  jobs  at  low  cost.  Foot  lift 
tools.  Delightfully  easy  to  guide  and 
operate.  Write  Donald  &  Boerner  Co., 
Dept.  8.  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


VIKING  -  twin 

▼  Garden  Tractor 


It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

2  Cylinders  -  5  Horse 
WriteNow 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
31S9E.Henn.Ave.  S9-92 West  Street 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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C..  and  one  at  Great  Falls,  Va..  'which 
erected  the  first.  Grange  hall  in  Virginia. 
He  also  included  in  his  list  a  triple  in¬ 
stallation  ceremony  at  Lowville,  N.  Y., 
where  the  officers  of  the  Lewis  County 
Pomona,  the  Lowville  Subordinate 
Grange  and  the  Juvenile  Grange  at  Low- 
ville  were  all  inducted  into  office  in  one 
ceremony. 

A  veteran  member  of  the  order  in 
Maine  recently  celebrated  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  by  walking  eight  miles  to  attend  a 
Grange  meeting.  On  his  75th  birthday 
he  took  a  23-mile  walk  to  be  present  at 
a  Grange  session. 

At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Grange  the  sixth  de¬ 
gree  was  conferred  upon  a  class  of  1.650 
candidates.  This  session  was  held  at 
Hartford  and  sets  a  record  for  the  United 
States  in  sixth  degree  initiations.  The 
next  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  is  to  be  held  in  Connecticut, 
probably  at  Hartford. 

A  New  England  Pomona  secretary  has 
just  been  installed  for  her  38th  term  of 
continuous  service.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Park¬ 
er.  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  now  serving 
her  40th  term  of  continuous  service  as 
secretary  of  the  Jefferson  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange.  The  year  immediately 
previous  to  her  election,  her  husband, 
Edward  E.  Parker,  served  one  year  as 
Pomona  secretary.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  outstanding  record  in  Pomona 
service. 


N.  J.  Pigeon  Breeding 
Contest 

_  This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  .T. 
There  are  30  pens,  and  production  record 
is  made  of  the  five  highest  pairs  only. 
Carlton  Aker,  of  New  Jersey,  continued 
to  hold  the  lead  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  January  31.  with  a  record  of  357 
ozs.  of  squabs.  This  weight  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  18  marketable  squabs  having  an 
average  weight  of  19.8  ozs.  each.  The  sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  was  the  entry  of  Giant 
Homers  from  William  P.  Gray,  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  pen  produced  19  squabs 
totaling  350  ozs.,  with  an  average  weight 
of  18.4  ozs.  per  squab.  The  birds  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gray  ranked  first  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  squabs  during  the  month  of 
January.  The  competition  between  the 
leading  pens  promises  to  continue  at  a 
rather  keen  pace  for  at  least  a  month  or 
two  to  come,  judging  from  the  number  of 
eggs  and  squabs  in  the  nest.  Fred  Gould, 
of  New  Jersey,  held  third  place  with  an 
entry  of  Silver  Kings.  While  ranking 
third  in  the  total  number  of  ounces  of 
squabs  produced,  the  birds  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gould  ranked  first  among  the  five 
highest  in  the  average  weight  of  squabs. 
Fourth  and  fifth  places  respectively  were 
held  by  White  Carneaux  from  the  Pal- 
jnetta  Pigeon  Plant,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  entry  of  Crested  Mondaines  from 
the  French  Mondaine  Association,  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  honor  for  first  place  position 
among  the  individual  pairs  of  pigeons 
was  very  closely  contested.  Forty-six 
pairs  actually  qualified  in  one  respect; 
namely,  that  each  produced  four  squabs. 
Pair  6  in  Pen  22.  an  entry  of  Indian 
Mondaines  by  J.  Louis  Curtis,  of  New 
Jersey,  produced  the  greatest  total 
ounces  of  squabs,  however,  and  thus 
earned  first  place.  The  record  of  this 
pair  of  pigeons  wras  92  ounces  for  the 
four  squabs,  or  an  average  weight  of  23 
ozs.  per  squab.  The  second  best  pair 
was  an  entry  of  White  Kings  from  Fran¬ 
cis  Dilks,  of  New  Jersey.  This  pair  pro¬ 
duced  91  ozs.  of  squabs.  Third  and 
fourth  placings  respectively  tied  with  a 
score  of  90  ozs.  and  were  entries  of  White 
Kings  from  the  King  Kohl  Squab  Farm, 
of  Ohio,  and  Silver  Kings  from  Fred 
Gould.  The  fifth  pair  was  an  entry  of 
Silver  Kings  from  the  Whitehall  Farms, 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Published  weekly  by  the  Connecticut 
State  College  at  Storrs ;  report  for  14th 
week  ending  February  6. 

Zero  temperature  day  in  and  day  out 
has  put  the  hens  in  the  Storr  egg-laying 
contest  slightly  off  their  stride  and  thus 
interrupted  their  laying  schedule.  They 
slid  off  125  eggs  as  compared  wfith  the 
previous  week’s  output,  but  it's  believed 
they'll  respond  promptly  to  the  first 
favorable  break  by  more  than  making 
good  this  temporary  loss. 

The  precise  total  for  all  teams  during 
the  14th  week  was  4,678  eggs,  or  a  yield 
of  66.8  per  cent.  With  two  exceptions 
all  breeds  and  varieties  went  down  a  lit¬ 
tle.  White  Leghorns  improved  their  posi¬ 
tion  slightly,  and  there  was  a  strong 
rise  in  the  stock  of  the  N.  II.  Reds. 

Irving  J.  Ivauder’s  entry  of  Leghorns 
from  New  York,  and  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well's  team  of  Iieds  from  Massachusetts, 
tied  for  first,  with  scores  of  66  points 
each.  Charlescote  Farm’s  pen  of  Reds, 
from  Massachusetts,  was  a  close  second 
with  a  tally  of  65  points.  No  less  than 
seven  pens  put  up  just  as  stiff  a  fight  for 
third  and  fourth  places  on  the  honor  roll. 

Two  teams  of  Leghorns  sponsored  by 
Guy  A.  Leader  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Farm  frob  New 
York,  tied  for  third  with  Edward  N. 
Larabee's  pen  of  N.  II.  Reds  from  New 
Hampshire.  Score  64  all.  A.  E.  An¬ 
thony  and  Son’s  entry  of  Leghorns  from 
Connecticut,  tied  for  fourth  with  three 
pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  backed  by  Benj. 
Brundage  and  Sons  from  Connecicut; 
Flying  Horse  Farm  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  from 
Mass.  Score  63  points  each. 


The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

N.  II.  Reds. — Edward  N.  Larabee.  N. 
II.,  621  eggs,  606  points;  Hubbard 
Farms,  N.  IL,  614  eggs.  588  points. 

White  Rocks. — Four  Winds  Farm.  N. 
II.,  659  eggs.  641  points;  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  651  eggs.  633  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden.  Cal.. 
730  eggs,  710  points;  P.  S.  Davis  A 
Son.  N.  IT.,  617  eggs,  583  points;  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  Conn..  561  eggs,  521 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Parmenter's  Farm,  Mass- 
789  eggs,  S26  points ;  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well.  Mass.,  778  eggs,  758  points;  Don¬ 
ald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn..  741  eggs.  744 
points ;  Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn., 
718  eggs.  717  points;  Dickinson  Bros., 
Mass..  723  eggs,  711  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 
776  eggs.  801  points:  Oak  Knoll  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  777  eggs,  753  points;  A. 
E.  Auothony  &  Son,  Conn.,  729  eggs,  749 
points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y..  754 
eggs,  734  points;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  702  eggs,  718  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.678  eggs,  4,769  points;  total  to  date, 
55.783  eggs.  54.214  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  54.  64  eggs,  66  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  28.  789  eggs,  826  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  558  eggs,  542 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  Wyandottes,  443;  60  N.  H. 
Reds,  64.3;  90  White  Rocks,  50;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  54.6 ;  330  li.  I.  Reds, 
64.3;  380  White  Leghorns,  76.9;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  66.8. 


Probable  Paralysis 

I  have  a  disease  in  my  flock  of  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns  that  are  blood  tested  and 
supposed  to  be  free  from  disease.  I  got 
them  last  year  and  around  this  time  they 
went  down  with  leg  trouble,  such  I 
would  call  “paralysis”  or  useless  leg 
muscles.  This  Winter  I  had  85  pullets 
put  in  with  them  and  today  both  year- 
old  hens  and  pullets  are  down.  J.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

Fowl  paralysis  yet  remains  a  disease 
of  unknown  cause  and,  unfortunately,  of 
no  known  cure.  There  is  a  form  known 
as  “range  paralysis”  that  occurs  most 
frequently  in  flocks  of  pullets  not  placed 
in  their  Winter  quarters  but  other  forms, 


apparently  not  due  to  the  same  cause, 
may  make  serious  trouble  in  laying  flocks. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  paralysis 
may  be  transmitted  through  eggs  or  baby 
chicks  from  infected  flocks  and  may  re¬ 
main  on  premises  to  which  it  is  carried 
as  long  as  the  birds  from  such  flocks  are 
kept  there. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  term 
“blood  tested"  is  construed  to  mean  free 
from  disease.  This  is  not  the  case  and 
purchasers  should  not  be  misled  by  it. 
Blood  testing  is  done  to  ascertain  car¬ 
riers  of  pullorum  disease  in  breeding 
flocks  and  has  no  relation  to  numerous 
other  diseases  that  affect  fowls.  If  all 
birds  reacting  to  the  blood  test  for  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  (bacillary  white  diarrohea) 
are  removed  from  a  breeding  flock  and 
the  test  is  made  sufficiently  often  to  as¬ 
sure  that  all  such  birds  are  out,  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  test  is  great.  Officially  ac¬ 
credited  flocks  offer  assurance  to  the  buy¬ 
er  that  pullorum  disease  will  not  appear 
in  their  purchases  but  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  the  blood  gives  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  other  diseases  and  that 
these  may  be  ruled  out  by  the  test. 

Chronic  eoceidiosis  and  some  obscure 
nervous  disorders  are  believed  to  bo 
causes  of  outbreaks  of  paralysis  in  some 
flocks.  Severe  infestation  by  intestinal 
worms  is  also  given  as  a  cause,  with  or 
without  reason.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  with  any  assurance  is  that  there  are 
probably  at  least  several  causes  of  fowl 
paralysis,  and  that  very  little  is  known 
concerning  them.  An  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  of  deaf!  birds  should  be 
made  and  intestinal  parasites  looked  for, 
as  well  as  other  evidence  of  disease 
sought.  If  worms  are  found  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  the  tobacco  dust  treatment 
of  the  flock  should  be  instituted.  This 
consists  in  mixing  tobacco  dust  of  known 
nicotine  content  (at  least  lV->  per  cent 
nicotine)  with  the  mash  used,  in  the  pro¬ 
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portion  of  one  pound  of  the  tobacco  to 
50  pounds  of  the  mash,  and  keeping  this 
before  the  flock  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
meanwhile  keeping  all  droppings  cleaned 
up  that  reinfestation  may  not  promptly 
occur.  Or  the  convenient  Nema  worm 
capsules  may  be  used. 

There  is  no  cure  for  chronic  cocci- 
diosis.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  sur¬ 
rounding  the  whole  matter,  it  is  likely 
that  complete  disposal  of  the  birds  show¬ 
ing  paralysis  in  two  successive  years  and 
renewal  of  the  flock  from  other  sources 
known  to  be  free  from  the  disorder  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  procedure. 

M.  B.  i*. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  blitter  and  egtts  are  stronger  with  the 
more  wintry  weather.  Live  poultry  offerings 
have  been  temporarily  suspended. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Ejrgs.  —  Butter,  stronger- 
creamery  prints,  27  to  28e;  tubs,  26o;  firsts,  24 
to  25c;  country  rolls.  24  to  26e.  Cheese,  firm: 
brick,  14  to  13c;  flats,  daisises,  longhorn.  Ill  to 
17c;  limburger,  17  to  23c.  Eggs,  stronpe-: 
nearby  fancy,  2!>e:  grade  A.  22  to  27c:  grade 
B,  24  to  25c;  nearby  at  market.  19  to  23c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  stronger:  fowls. 
14  to  18c;  roasters.  18  to  20c;  fryers,  10  to  17c; 
broilers.  19  to  25c;  ducks.  17c;  turkevs.  18 
to  27c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rome 
Beauty,  50c  to  $1;  Baldwin.  50c  to  $1.10;  Green¬ 
ing,  30c  to  $1.25:  Wealthy,  00c  to  $1.10:  Snow, 
00c  to  $1.35:  Spitzenberg,  75  to  85c:  Wagner. 
90c  to  $1;  King.  Cortland.  75c  to  $1.35;  Me. 
In  tosh,  75c  to  $1.05;  Delicious.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.85.  Potatoes,  steadv; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  Idaho,  bakers,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.50:  Bermuda,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt.. 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrows.  $5;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.25;  white  kidney,  $0.  Onions,  steady: 
home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.65:  Yellow  Glolie. 
$1  to  $1.33:  Colo.,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.35  to  $2; 
imported,  Spanish,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box. 
$1.50  to  $2;  grapes,  Cal.,  keg.  $4  to  $4.23: 
honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3;  oranges,  Cal.,  box. 
$2.73  to  $3:  Fla..  $2.25  to  $3.50:  pears.  Cal.. 
box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint.  12 
to  12%e. 

Maple  Syrup. — N.  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Feeds.- — Hay.  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
810;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $20;  clover.  $17;  oat  straw. 
$13;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $20;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $20;  red-dog,  $22;  cottonseed  meal.  41 
per  cent,  $31;  oilmeal.  37  per  cent,  $30;  gluten. 
$22.10;  hominy,  $23.80:  rolled  oats.  sack.  $2.50: 
table  cornmeal.  $1.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $4; 
Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsibe.  $13;  clover,  $12. 

C.  II.  B. 


The  Beet  Sugar 
Industry  in  the 
United  States 


*Quoted  from  Report  No.  74  of  the  U.  S. 

Depart  merit  of  Agriculture  entitled  “ Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the 
United  States  in  1902.”  The  portion  quoted 
is  by  Charles  F.  Saylor,  special  in  vestigator, 

Mr.  Saylor’s  statements  are  as  true  today  as 
when  they  tv  ere  written  32  years  ago .  The 
paragraph  headings  are  ours;  also,  where 
Mr.  Saylor  called  it  “ sugar-beet  pulp”,  we 
have  used  the  w  ord  tidried  beet  pulp ”  (as 
it  is  now'  known.') 

*"Dried  beet  pulp  is  not  valuable  solely  on  account  of  the  nutrients  it  con¬ 
tains,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  directly  comparable  with  coarse  fodders.  It  is 
found  that  the  benefits  of  pulp  feeding  result  largely  from  its  mechanical  and 
sanitary  effects. 

"Our  feeds  have  consisted  largely  of  the  cereals  and  dry  forage;  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  pulp  to  the  ration  appears  to  aid  materially  the  digestion  of  the 
other  foods. 

Analysis  Doesn't  Show  Its  J  alue 

"No  chemical  analysis  can  give  the  value  of  dried  beet  pulp.  Its  value 
does  not  result  so  much  from  its  nutritive  qualities  as  from  its  aid  to  digestion 
and  the  general  healthful  tone  which  it  gives  the  animal  itself. 

"I  give  it  as  the  general  verdict  of  feeders  that  the  benefits  of  pulp  result 
from  the  more  nearly  complete  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  nutrients  in 
the  ration. 

It  Fits  Any  Ration 

"Fortunate  indeed  is  the  farmer  who  is  situated  where  he  can  secure 
dried  beet  pulp.  Dried  beet  pulp  enters  readily  into  any  balanced  food 
ration  designed  for  specific  purposes.  No  single  item  makes  a  food  ration. 
This  statement  is  as  true  of  corn  as  it  is  of  pulp,  and  vice  versa.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  discourage  the  use  of  cereals  in  the  proper  place  in  a  food  ration. 
I  do  wish  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  other  foods  along  w  ith  them  espe¬ 
cially  succulent  foods,  a  good  type  of  which  we  find  in  dried  beet  pulp.  It  is 
available  in  large  quantities,  it  is  nutritious  and  its  sanitary  effect  is  re¬ 
markable.  Its  aid  to  digestion  is  its  strongest  recommendation.” 

Write  for  our  book  “ Profitable  Feeding”  for  more  information. 


IN  1838  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  Government 
made  the  following  report:  "From  all 
the  information  which  this  committee 
has  been  able  to  obtain  they  are  induced 
to  believe  that  no  country  in  the  world 
is  better  adapted  for  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  than  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  whether  we  consider  the 
soil,  the  climate  or  the  people.” 

Not  until  1888,  however,  after  fifty 
years  of  disappointments,  heartbreaks 
and  failures,  w  as  this  valuable  industry 
really  established. 

Today  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  over  1,000,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar 
beets.  There  are  100  beet  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  in  this  country.  25%  of  all  sugar 
consumption  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  sugar 
beet. 

Based  on  the  price  paid  last  year, 
128,571  farmers  who  grow  beets,  receiv¬ 
ed  in  excess  of  $58,000,000  for  their 
sugar  beet  production. 

Now  let’s  look  at  what  it  means  to 
employment — what  it  means  econom¬ 
ically  to  the  United  States. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  uses  an¬ 
nually: 

32,000,000  sugar  and  beet  pulp  bags 
1,629,256  tons  of  coal,  81,462  tons 
of  coke  and  811,628  tons  of  limerock 
712,799  square  yards  of  cotton  filter 
cloth  and  in  miscellaneous  supplies  over 
$1,500,000  is  expended. 

It  requires  a  cotton  crop  of  312,903 
acres  to  produce  the  cotton  consumed 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  pays  to  truck¬ 
ing  companies  and  railroads  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,548,559  for  transporting 
beets,  pulp,  molasses  and  sugar. 

Employment  is  furnished  to  1 14,286 
agricultural  workers  in  addition  to  the 
farmers. 

All  told,  assuming  that  100  pounds 
of  sugar  represents  8  man  hours  of 
labor,  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
should  utilize  224,022,760  man  hours  of 
labor  annually! 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Army  to  Take  Over  Air  Mail.  — 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  sweeping  execu¬ 
tive  order  Feb.  9,  directed  the  Army  to 
take  over  the  domestic  air-mail  service  as 
of  midnight,  February  19.  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley  annulled  con¬ 
tracts  on  which  the  government  is  paying 
12  private  air  lines  about  $20,000,000  a 
year  to  fly  the  mails  over  34  routes  of 
an  aggregate  27,000  miles  of  continental 
United  Stares.  The  wholesale  cancella¬ 
tions  extended  to  every  existing  domes¬ 
tic  air-mail  contract.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  justified  the  action  on  the  ground 
that,  the  Black  committee’s  investigation 
of  ocean  and  air  mail  contracts  had  ad¬ 
duced  sufficient  evidence  to  show  fraud 
and  collusion  in  the  awards.  Under  a 
Federal  statute  none  of  the  air-mail  car¬ 
riers  losing  their  contracts  may  fly  the 
mails  again  for  five  years.  The  effect  is 
to  disqualify  most  of  the  major  air  lines 
for  the  air-mail  service.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  subsidy  even  may  foi’ce  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  some  passenger*lines.  In  order  to 
prevent  interruption  of  the  air-mail  ser¬ 
vice  the  President  directed  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General,  George  H.  Dern,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  co-operate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  temporary  system  of  air 
mail.  This  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Army  air  service  as  a  basis. 

IIorse  Thief  Detectives  Elect  Of¬ 
ficers. — The  Horse  Thief  Detective  As¬ 
sociation  has  just  elected  officers  for  an¬ 
other  year  at  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 
Founded  in  the  early  days  when  Straw¬ 
berry  Point  was  a  rendezvous  for  horse 
thieves,  the  association  has  a  membership 
of  82  and  a  treasury  of  $758  for  use  in 
recovery  of  stolen  horses.  Under  the 
rules  12  riders  are  elected  annually  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  set 
off  on  the  trail  of  stolen  horses.  The 
riders  receive  $2.50  for  each  day  engaged 
in  pursuit. 

British  War  Pensions  Grow  Less. 
— Because  1,000  war  widows  receiving 
pensions  were  married  during  the  past 
year  the  British  Treasury  will  be  able  to 
save  $250,000  in  the  new  budget.  There 
remain  134,650»war  widows  who  have  not 
remarried.  The  allowance  for  soldiei-s’ 
children  born  during  the  war  will  also 
fall  off  this  year  because  they  will  reach 
the  age  limit  of  16  years.  Altogether  1,- 
107,000  adults  and  children  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  war  pensions  or  allowances.  Since 
its  establishment  the  Ministry  of  Pen¬ 
sions  has  disbursed  the  sum  of  $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Department  of  Justice ‘Telephone. 
— The  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  in  a  word  of  advice  to 
subscribers  issued  recently,  tells  how  to 
reach  in  the  quickest  possible  time  the 
Department  of  Justice,  bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington  whose  duty  it  is  to  track  abduc¬ 
tors.  Under  the  caption,  “National  7117." 
the  company's  monthly  bulletin  to  tele¬ 
phone  users  says:  "This  is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  telephone  number  of  a  Department 
of  Justice  bureau  set  up  to  deal  with 
major  crime — especially  kidnapping — and 
covered  24  hours  a  day.  If  one  of  your 
family  or  friends  is  kidnapped,  make  no 
talk  about  it  until  the  wheels  of  justice 
are  set  in  motion.  Local  police  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  turn  and 
what  to  do  ;  but  if  you  have  doubt  or  dif¬ 
ficulty,  a  call  to  ‘Washington,  I).  C..  Na¬ 
tional  7117,’  will  bring  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance.’’ 

Funds  for  Russian  Trade. — The  Ad¬ 
ministration  Feb.  12  made  a  direct  move 
toward  taking  advantage  of  potential 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  with  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  to  finance  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Chairman  Jesse  H.  Jones 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  placed  the  first  capitalization  of  the 
bank  at  $11,000,000,  of  which  $10,000.- 
000  will  be  in  preferred  stock  subscribed 
by  the  RFC  and  $1,000,000  will  be  in 
common  stock  “provided  by  the  President 
from  emergency  funds,”  this  money  to 
come  from  the  Public  Works  Administra¬ 
tion.  Exporters  benefiting  from  any  en¬ 
larged  trade  with  Russia  will  be  expected 
to  participate  in  such  credits  as  may  be 
extended,  but  the  manner  and  measure  of 
the  participation  have  not  yet  been  in¬ 
dicated.  Trustees  of  the  bank  and  the 
departments  they  represent,  as  named  in 
the  charter,  are  Robert  Kelley,  State; 
Secretary  Roper,  Commerce ;  Chester 
Davis,  Agriculture;  Stanley  Reed.  RFC 
general  counsel,  and  Lynn  P.  Talley,  as¬ 
sistant,  to  the  RFC  directors  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commodity  Trust  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Tom  K.  Smith  is  to  be  added  to 
the  board  as  representative  of  the 
Treasury. 

Easter  Plants  Destroyed  by  Fire. 
— More  than  125.000  roses,  lilies  and 
other  plants  being  prepared  for  the  East¬ 
er  market  were  ruined  Feb.  12  when  a 
fire  destroyed  nine  greenhouses  and  four 
two-story  frame  buildings  of  Anton 
Schultheis,  one  of  the  largest  flower- 
growers  in  Queens,  New  York.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  estimated  at  $60,000.  Firemen 
summoned  from  various  sections  of  the 
North  Shore  by  two  alarms  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  blaze  after  an  hour’s  fighting, 
and  saved  23  greenhouses  within  50  feet 
of  the  burning  structures  by  drenching 
them  with  water. 

To  End  Indian  Allotment  System. 
— A  new  deal  for  the  Indians  was  fore¬ 
cast  Feb.  13  with  introduction  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Howard  of  Nebraska  of  a  bill 
to  end  the  allotment  system  and  to  give 
Indians  a  greater  measure  of  power  over 
their  own  affairs.  The  bill  was  drafted 
in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the 
help  of  Nathan  R.  Margold,  Solicitor  of 


the  Interior  Department.  Besides  re¬ 
pealing  the  Allotment  Law  of  1887,  the 
bill  would  prevent  any  further  aliena¬ 
tion  of  Indian  lands  outside  of  Indian 
ownership ;  put  allotted  lands,  especially 
grazing  and  forest  lands,  back  into  com¬ 
munity  ownership;  prevent  over-grazing; 
place  the  Indian  forests,  of  which  there 
are  8,000,000  acres,  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tinuous  productive  forestry  management, 
and  develop  Indian  farming,  livestock¬ 
raising  and  other  land  use.  John  Collier. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  hailed 
the  bill  as  an  Indian  “bill  of  rights.” 

Goat  Gland  Doctor  in  Trouble  in 
Mexico. — The  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations  announced  Feb.  13  it  had  ordered 
suspension  for  30  days  of  the  Villa  Acuna 
radio  station  owned  by  .T.  It.  Brinkley, 
the  “goat  gland  doctor"  of  Milford,  Kan., 
with  the  possibility  that  its  license  would 
be  canceled.  The  reason  given  w’as  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  Mexican  laws 
governing  medical  advertisements.  Dr. 
Brinkley  has  asked  an  injunction  against 
closing  his  station,  which  has  been  grant¬ 
ed.  giving  him  72  hours  to  prepare  his 
case.  It  is  also  charged  that  Brinkley  is 
violating  the  laws  of  Mexico  in  broad¬ 
casting  by  remote  control  in  English  and 
in  advertising  himself  as  a  doctor,  al¬ 
though  he  has  not  complied  with  Health 
Department  or  other  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  medicine  by  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  announcement  recalls  “con¬ 
stant  trouble  this  station  has  caused”  be¬ 
tween  the  radio  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  because,  with  its  high 
power,  it  was  “hogging”  channels  as¬ 
signed  to  weaker  stations  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Brinkley  set  up  his  station  there 
after  he  was  barred  from  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States.  He  telephones  his 
broadcasts  from  Kansas. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  19-Mar.  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  27. — Sale  of  40  registered  Ayr- 
shires,  at  Wallace  Bros.,  heated  sale  pa¬ 
vilion,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  1-3.  —  Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  See- 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mai\  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Gi-and  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 


Raising  Guineas 

Farm  folks  have  been  focusing  their 
attention  on  raising  chickens  and  tur¬ 
keys.  so  that  they  have  overlooked  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  flock  of  guineas  on  the 
farm.  Perhaps,  some  regard  the  guinea 
as  non-pi‘ofitable.  and  some  believe  the 
guinea  hard  to  raise,  which  is  generally 
not  true. 

A  young  guinea  is  not  very  susceptible 
to  diseases.  This  is  true  of  the  adult 
guinea,  also.  Neither  do  they  carry  dis¬ 
eases  to  other  fowls.  The  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  in  raising  them  is  overfeeding.  If 
carefulness  is  exercised  in  this,  the  ma¬ 
jor  trouble  is  conquered.  I  prefer  raising 
them  with  the  guinea  hen,  although  a 
chicken  hen  can  be  used  with  equal 
success. 

If  other  fowls  are  to  be  raised  on  a 
free  range,  the  protection  from  hawks  be¬ 
comes  a  problem.  A  flock  of  guineas  is  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  as  the  presence 
of  a  hawk  sailing  low  excites  the  guineas 
into  making  a  shrieking  noise,  scaring  the 
hawk. 

The  guinea  is  not  limited  to  scaring 
hawks  during  the  day,  but  serves  as  a 
burglar  alarm  at  night.  Anyone  walking 
in  the  farmyard  after  dark  disturbs  the 
flock,  furnishing  an  alarm  again  with 
their  noise. 

Any  excess  young  guineas  raised  can 
be  disposed  of  on  the  market,  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  price,  considering  the  low 
cost  of  production.  Roast  guinea  is  be¬ 
coming  a  more  popular  food  than  for¬ 
merly,  thereby  increasing  the  consump¬ 
tion.  MILTON  D.  STICKLEY. 

Virginia. 

Honey  Doughnuts 

One  egg,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup 
honey,  two  tablespoons  shortening,  one 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  flour,  pinch  of  salt.  Ci*eam  the 
honey  and  shortening  together,  and  add 
the  egg,  well  beaten,  and  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Add  flour  enough  to  roll  out  and 
cut  easily.  Roll  out  and  cut  with  dough¬ 
nut  cutter,  fry  in  deep  fat  or  oil.  The 
honey  makes  the  doughnuts  brown  well 
and  keeps  them  moist  longer  than  usual. 


“Sorry  I  gave  you  the  wrong  number,” 
said  the  polite  telephone  operator.  "Don’t 
mention  it,"  answered  the  man  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose  his  temper. 
“I’m  sure  that  the  number  you  gave  me 
was  much  better  than  the  number  I  asked 
for.  Only  it  just  happened  1  wasn’t  able 
to  use  it.” — Montreal  Star. 


lOENEjtt  Chicks 


LEGHORNS 

25,000  Hen  Breeders 

24-27  OZ.  CHALK-WHITE  EGGS 

Our  own  strain,  egg-bred  for  14  years.  Chicks 
from  tliis  strain  will  make  grand  fall  and 
winter  layers. 

Wyan- Rocks  (White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 
Cross-Breed).  Fast-growing  broilers  and  excel¬ 
lent  layers  of  big  brown  eggs.  Bram- Rocks 
(Light  Brahma.  -  White  Rock  Cross  -  Breed) ; 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  (Wilburtha  strain) ; 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pul- 
lorum  disease)  by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Per¬ 
sonal  Supervision. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders — 28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  7.000  exacting  New  England  customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have  true 
QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Bred  from 
Contest  Winners  since  1914,  and  have  in  our 
ancestry — 

THREE  WORM!  CHAMPIONS— Official 

We  aim  for  a  FLOCK  AVERAGE  OF  200  EGGS 
on  your  farm;  large  egg  and  a  weight  bird. 
Take  no  chances.  Buy  chicks  of  merit  from  a 
breeder  of  long-established  reputation. 

Genuine  Barron  Leghorns — 5  to  7  lbs. 
“Non-Broody”  Reds— Our  original  strain. 
“Improved”  Barred  Rocks — Big  eggs,  weighty. 
Barron  Wyandottes — Noted  for  large  eggs. 

Buff  Rocks — Selected  for  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  at  Rome. 

New  Hampshire  Reds — For  meat.  Free  Catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested 
"Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H.  Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
*9.50—100;  *46.75—500;  *90—1000. 
Catalog,  Prices  of  Other  Breeds— FREE 

Add'Sor  extra,  on  or  dr  re  lets  than  100.  tec  per  chick 
books  order :  BaL  C.O.D.  100 %  live  arrival  guar. 

PEVNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


1934  CATALOG  READY  _ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Giants.  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member, 
hn  ,  p  n  42  FAIRPORT.  N.  Y. 


Wolf’s  Strain 

of  Extra  Heavy,  Big  Lop-Combed 

WH.  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  layers  of  premium 
eggs.  Hens  weighing  up  to  ID 
lbs.  Write  for  free  circular^ 

WM.  WOLF 

Reinholds,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Ail  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100  Vfc  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HOMESTEAD  REDS 

Vigor  second  to  none.  An  R.  O.  P.  Strain.  Big 
Type.  High  Official  Records,  Storrs.  100% 
Free,  B.  W.  D.  Free  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Pullorum  i  B.  w°i.  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  9S%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

0  Maple  Lawn  Chicks  spprCice9 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh. 
Wyandottes.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  Black 
&  Wh.  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  & 
Wh.  Minorcas.  Assorted  Chicks  for  sale 
every  Mon.  and  Thur.  Circular  FREE. 
MaplB  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DETfKDU?  flllPVC  Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Barred 
KELIAdIX  LnlUVj  Rooks,  R.I.  Reds.  Mixed  $70- 
1000  Proved  successful.  Circular  FREE. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


Breeders  are  Tom  Barron  and 
Hollywoods,  from  the  best 
strains  in  Central  Penna.  Large  Chicks  and  Low  prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  $7.50-100:  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  $7.50-100;  White  Leghorns,  $7-100:  Assorted, 
$6.75-100.  We  ship  for  cash  or  C.O.D..  postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  TT  T 

WHITE  LEGHORN  XX  JL 

From  Direct  Tanered  Stvain  Foundation.' 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100#  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


FINEST 
POULTRY 

TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS,  $5.50-10  GALLONS,  S10.50-DELIVERED 

Special  Price  lor  30  Gallon  Drums. 

CONE  IMPORT  CO.  213roaodk^5  sJ.REvET 


Good  sideline — Pleasure— Profit.  Send 
41.00  for  one  year  Subscription  and 
190-page  book  "FIRST  LESSONS  in 
BEEKEEPING.”  Catalog  Free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEES 


Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chix.  24  years  in 
business.  800  birds  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  eggs. 
Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ozs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
year.  Price  $8  per  100,  $39  per  500,  $77  per  1,000. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Free  circular. 

ZELLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  6,  Ml.  AETNA,  PA. 

STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  circcLr 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  I0O  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test  ) 
Large  size  English  White  Leghorns,  New 
r  Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Roc  s, 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Strain,  first- quality  chicks  from  parent  stock 
270  to  337  eggs  per  bird.  20  years'  hatching  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Free  catalog  and  prices.  Woolf  Poultry  Farm  4. 
Hatchery,  Earl  Woolf.  Owner,  Box  216,  Milford,  N.  J 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


ELECTRIC 

„  ,  HATCHED  - 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery  —  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  Tanered  Strain.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  MeAllslorvills,  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00-100 

N.  H.  REDS  4  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 

AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
at  *7.00  per  100.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Post  Paid . 
Blood-tested.  Write  for  free  cir¬ 
cular.  W >1.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 

$7.00  per  I0O  —  $70.00  per  1,000 
L.  M.  Shellenberger  Pitry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-BUY  P  R  I  C  E’S  CHICKS- 


CHICKS 


it 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
Blood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 

WEADER’S  CHIX  K  l  f: «„■; 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns,  Asstd.  Chicks,  $7-100. 
White  Giants.  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog. 

Weadei’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

DIOIUFFR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— Brooded 
rlvllLLII  Chicks,  3  and  4  weeks.  Cheeper  than 
home  raised.  Leading  Breeds.  FREE  Catalog. 
STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc..  Box  206,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 

£  A  jjjQ  ^  Pa.  State  Blood-Tested  for 

horns  and  N.  H.  Reds,  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MILLBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Woodbury,  Pa. 

from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Rocks  &  Reds  $8.  Leghorns  and 
Heavy  Mixed  $7,  Assorted  $6.30.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

All  Phi’ll  PHIFW  C  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
nLLLil  J  LHiLAJ  Bred  Leghorns  and  R.  1.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allan's  Hatchery,  Sanford,  Do, 

Fnr  Qoln  Black  .Jersey  Giant  Cockerels. .  $3  00  each 
rur  Dale  ANTHONY  RIVAS  -  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Vitality”  Bronze  Turkeys 

FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR  PRICES 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Day  Old  Poults  -  Breeding  Stock 
Write  for  booklet  "Turkey  pointers  and  breeding-  me¬ 
thods.”  BALK’S  TURKEY  FARM  -  .  Clinton,  N.  J. 

BREEDING  STOCK,  alto  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings.  White  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  White  Guineas. 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns 
Chick  List  Free.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 

FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD.  PA. 

ESBENSHADE’S  CHAMPION  Bronze  Turkeys.  Stock. 

eggs,  poults.  Reasonable.  Guaranteed.  Write — 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 

Onnlitv  Rrnn7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

VUdUljl  D1  UIILC  REID  Tl'RKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 

Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  winners  at  the  larg¬ 
est  shows.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISUP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

■ _ ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Gaaso,  Chickens, 

G  i9  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Seliersville,  Pa. 

Clin  Pair  Piaannc  white-  Silver-  Kings  and  Crosses, 

UUw  rail  riJJCUIIS  so  cents  pail.  Squab  producers. 
Going  out  business.  Squabs  sell  45c  lb.  For  Particulars 
Address— JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Scotch  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BUY  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BABY  CHICKS 

Quick  maturing,  fine  layers.  Make  year  around  income.  We  will  have  the  best  chicks  we  have  ever  had. 
from  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (wattle  test  under  personal  supervision) 
within  the  breeding  calendar  year. 


S.  O. 


White  Plymouth  Rod 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Columbian  Wyandottes  .  2.75 

Buff  Orpingtons  .... 

1“ art  ridge  Rocks  . . .  . 

Jersey  Blaek  Giants 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  2.25 

Free  Catalog.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
your  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 
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TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Leghorn  Flock.  Every 
breeder  banded  with  officially  sealed  bands.  All  males 
used  have  individual  Pedigree  Records.  Entire  flock 
bloodtested, — and  no  reactors  found.  No  outside  eggs 
used.  Twenty  years  breeding  for  production  and  vitality. 
Why  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  reasonable  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

BREEDERS  OF  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . . . ....$90.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS  s™ 

Dependable  High  Egg  Producers. 

Fast  growing  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  An- 
conas.  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
Livability  guarantee.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  10,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


SUPERTESTED  CHICKS 


Leghorns,  Whites,  Buff.  Brown . . . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks .  8.00 

Orpingtons,  Silver  Laced  or  White  Wyans . 9.00 

Minorcas,  White  or  Black . 11.00 

Jersey  Giants,  White  or  Black . 12.00 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


■THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
4no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
.  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 
Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32.  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


/ 

V  k  -  f  i 


TAKE  NOTICE 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc,.LLoSHI!p 

Large  tvpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Bar.  Bocks; 
S.  C.  Reds;  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock. 
Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67  per  1.000. 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 

Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  •  Kleinfeltcrsville,  Pa 

CLEAR  SPRING  WiVkY 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Tancred 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S.  Order  your 
clucks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they  are 
I  just  as  cheap.  From  Large  2  to  5-yea.r- 
old  hens,  $7-100,  $70-1000.  Photos  of  oui 
m  Farm  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

200.000  Quality  Chicks  for 

_  _  March  and  April  —  Prepaid. 

GRADE  A,  S.  C.  White  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $4.-25  $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

S  C  W.  Leghorns,  Utility. ..  .4.00  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  Reds,  Grade  A..  4.50  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Bar  Rocks,  Reds,  Utility -  4.25  7.50  35.00  70.00 

Asstd  or  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  Hatched  from  well  bred 
flocks.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full  details.  100%  del. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Antigen*  filesO*  B1°°d-TeSted  f°F  *  ,ol  V*  « 
Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  one  of  our  circulars  with  price  list  &  terms. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Bar¬ 
red  Rooks  for  Feb.,  March  and*April.  100%  live  Deliv- 
„,.v  Prenaid  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR  and  Prices. 

McAlisterville  poultry  farm 

EOGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  QUALITY  and 
PROFIT.  Write  for  circular.  100  500  1000. 

S  C  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70 

R  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas. . .  7  35  70 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  IU=- 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

V#  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Lowest  prices  on  quality  chicks  from  2,  3 
-  ‘  "'***•  and  4  year-old  breeders.  Get  our  free  cir¬ 

cular  with  pictures  of  thousands  of  our 

leghorns.  THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY 
_  FARM,  3-B,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Cmm  a  yt  ■/-  c  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

n  I  1/  n  a  Beds  $7.50;  W.  Legs.  $7.00; 
H  Mix  $6.75.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
References  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCH ERY,  Box  I.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

r  /-v  rw  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
JLj  U  L/A  •  and  R.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7  c  each  or  $70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  $80—1000. 
Mix  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FUEL  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  foifprofit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HI-QUALITYehlaetccthredcCHICKS 

WT.  &  Buff  Legs.,  Bar,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds. 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50-100.  N.  H.  Reds,  N.  H.  Flock 

$10-100.  W.  Giants  $11-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  fee.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollvvi  ood  &  Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  S.  C.  Bar. 
Rocks  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  and  prices. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

dac  quality  chicks  ani):pullets,- 

DUa  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen^test.  No  Money  Down.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  It.  2-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

inwr'c  ruinrc  produced  from  our  large 
LUNuo  LfliLKd  type  s.  c.  w.  leghorns 

Foundationed  by  Barron’s  famous  heavy  layers.  Write 
for  information  and  prices.  „  „  ...  „ 

TURKEY  RIDGE  Poultry  Farm  Bx.R,  Millerstown.Pa. 

$5.00  PUR  100  AND  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesbnrg.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

90  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  Day  pld  Chicl-S  The  kind 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  -  Harrington,  Del. 

BARRON  ^Vliite  Leghorns — cockerels  and  chicks. 


ELMER  WHISLER, 


NEWVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGG8  -4th  yr. 
SHFRMAX  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195.  UAVSi  n  i  l).  OHIO 

TOM  COCHRAN  White  Leghorns— CATALOG. 
Write  BROWN  POULTRY;  FARM,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  0- 


Did  This  Ever  Happen 
to  YOU? 


Buy  chicks  of 
uncertain  quality?  Feed 
and  tend  them  to  maturity? 

JThen  find  them  non-producers' 
with  a  healthy  appetite  but  no  laying 
bility?  If  youdid,  theywerenotfrommy 

ODERN”  OHIO  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY? 

f  17  years  “Modern”  chicks  have  "rung 
bell’  ’ — been  heavy  producers  of  big  qual- 
eggs. 

My  Special  Matings  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
for  1934  are  composed  of  females  mated  to 
males  whose  sires  dams  run  as  high  as  301 
eggs  In  365  days. 

WRITE  ME  QUICK  for  1934  price  list  and 
written  proof  of  every  claim  I  make.  Remember 
we  are  Ohio"  Accredlted”and  all  stock  blood¬ 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Rapid  Antigen 
Method.  C.  O.  Tippin,  Owner 

Modern  Hatchery  Bex  23,  Mb  Blanchard,  Ohio 


MODERN  HATCHERY  - 


MT.BLANCHARD 
—  OHIO 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE! — ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


A  Profit  from  {Poultrylin  1934 

We  have  worked  out  a  profit  plan  for  the  average 
poultry  raiser  to  fit  present  conditions.  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  making  a  profit  in  1934,  write 
for  this  plan. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 
KEPT  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 

(Approved  Stained  Antigen  Method) 

100%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  2  Weeks 

Chick  replacement  or  cash  refund,  as  preferred. 
Also  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any  other 
chicks  you  can  purchase.  Write  for  1934  Price  List. 

LORD  FARMS  methuenTmass! 


BLOOD  CHICKS 

Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 


Hanson  or  Tancred  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  G.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  high  grade  utility  chicks - - 

Hanson  or  Tancred  S.  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  OUR 
CATALOG 


telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 


ULSH  POULTRY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100; $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.Clauser.  ftTlfl  Kleinfeltertville.Pa 


te  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
'CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 
rank  among  America's  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Cosperitive  Breedieg  t  Hstdiiq  C»,  Boi  2  R  Tire,  Ohio 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Legherns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 
1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest— 297 
eggs,  318.95  points.  Many  flrsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  lluzer  Poultry  Farm,  Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N-  Y. 


for  size,  type  &  egg  produc- 
Farm  Photos  free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


nil  A  I  ITV  r’llIPlfC  AA  Grade  W.  Leghorns  from 
QUnUI  I  LniLho  one  of  Penna’s  best  laying 
flocks,  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  7c.  Heavy  Mixed,  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

I  intend  to  start  a  poultry  farm  but  I 
have  never  had  any  experience.  Could 
you  give  some  advice,  .iust  how  to  feed 
chicks,  kind  and  brand  of  feed,  .just  when 
to  change  feed,  an  inexpensive  coop  for 
about  one  to  two  thousand  birds.  Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  grow  my  own  feed,  if 
so,  can  you  describe  just  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do.  J.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

If,  as  you  say,  you  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  poultry  keeping,  the 
only  reasonable  advice  that  can  be  given 
is  that  you  acquire  some  experience  be¬ 
fore  investing  your  time  and  money  in  an 
untried  venture.  This  may  be  acquired 
in  one  of  two  ways  with  comparatively 
small  outgo.  Yon  may  take  a  short 
course  in  poultry-keeping  at  one  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  as  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
expense  of  this  would  be  the  cost  of 
board  and  lodging  for  about  12  weeks. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  course  is  that 
one  may  obtain  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  in  a  short  time, 
and  with  less  loss  than  inexperience 
Would  almost  certainly  occasion  if  money 
was  invested  in  the  business  while  learn¬ 
ing  its  requirements. 

Another  good  method  is  that  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  job  with  some  good  poultryman  for 
at  least  a  year  and  learning  from  obser¬ 
vation  there.  Still  another  way,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit,  is  to  start  with  a 
small  flock  of  liens  or  chicks  and  learn 
by  trial.  This  latter  is  the  method 
usually  advised,  such  advice  being  con¬ 
servative  and  safe,  but  it  is  obviously 
best  adapted  to  the  beginner  on  a  farm 
where  other  means  of  support  than  that 
from  the  poultry  project  is  available 
while  learning.  The  school  method  is  the 
short  method ;  school  training  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  results  that  may  be  obtained 
by  experience.  It  doesn't  teach  all  that 
one  needs  to  know,  but  it  supplies  the 
foundation  for  future  learning  and  makes 
possible  avoidance  of  many  expensive 
mistakes. 

Training  under  the  eye  of  a  good  poul¬ 
tryman,  if  this  can  be  obtained,  may  be 
the  least  expensive  and  covers  the  ground 
well.  Some  payment  may  perhaps  be 
obtained  for  one's  work  while  learning. 
Whatever  course  is  pursued,  the  beginner 
should  read  and  study  the  literature 
available  to  him  from  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  of  his  own  State  supported 
agricultural  college  and  that  of  others,  if 
available.  He  should  compare  what  he 
reads  with  what  he  sees  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  and  read  and  observe  with  an  open 
mind,  appreciating  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  learned  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry,  and  that  no  one  has  any 
monopoly  of  knowledge.  From  your  let¬ 
ter,  I  judge  that  you  contemplate  going 
into  the  poultry  business  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  its  requirements.  To  do 
this  is  to  court  almost  certain  failure  and 
no  one  can  give  you  the  knowledge  you 
need  in  a  few  pages  of  a  magazine.  It 
may  look  attractive  and  easy  to  make  a 
good  living  from  poultry.  It  is  not.  Suc¬ 
cess  requires  long  hours  of  hard  work, 
the  overcoming  of  many  disappointments, 
and  there  is  never  a  time  when  constant 
attention  and  vigilance  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  numerous  abandoned  poultry 
farms  that  may  he  seen  in  any  section  of 
the  country  offer  the  most  indisputable 
evidence  that  poultry-keeping  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  is  a  highly  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  that  must  be  learned  as  other  lines 
of  special  work  are  learned  and  that  it 
is  no  easy  road  to  independence. 

M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap- 
ied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is- 
nd,  N.  Y.  Report  for  February  3 ; 

In  a  recent  number  of  Poultry  Science, 

.  B.  Godfrey  and  Harry  W.  Titus  of  the 
.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
igton,  D.  C.,  make  a  report  of  an  ex- 
irmient  to  compare  the  results  of  con- 
iiement  and  range  for  laying  stock.  The 
Rowing  material  is  extracts  from  that 
‘port : 

“A  trend  toward  the  confinement  of 
ying  stock  is  evident  in  a  number  of 
ictions  of  the  country.  This  trend  lias 
ppeared  during  the  rapid  development 
:  commercial  poultry  raising  in  recent 
?ars  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  increase 
le  size  of  flocks  without  increasing 
•reage  and  to  control  weather  condi- 
ons,  diseases,  and  intestinal  parasites, 
he  economic  soundness  of  such  a  policy 
as  been  seriously  questioned.  Therefore 
was  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  con- 
•olied  comparison  of  the  performance  of 
lickeas  kept  in  confinement  with  that 


TRADE  MARK 


C ARBOLINEUM 

applied  on/y  ONCE  A  YEAR 
is  guaranteed  to  kit!  and 
keep  out  Mites  &  Blue  Bugs 
write  for  Circular 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COl 

miLwaukee.wis. 


NEUHAUSER'GOOD  LUCK  "CHICKS 

<444  VY\v 


Baby  Chicks  from  26  oz.  Eggs 

Yes  sir!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck”  AAA 
mating  chicks.  AH  breeders  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  W.  D.  with 
Antigen  by  licensed  Veterinary.  All  reactors  removed.  Thousands 
of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master  Breeding  Farm.  Our  AA 
and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from.  We  also  hatch  ducklings.  Writ*  for 
FREE  catalog  in  color*  and  low  price*.  f  *  v  > 

Heuhiuser  Hatcheries  &  Mister  Breeding  Firm,  Bax  104  Napoleon, Ohio 


Ltn 


S-eA^cf  (for  o. 


B  I  G 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested — tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  Invest  in 
“EARLE’S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  ones  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3.  Myerstotvn.  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

DAY 


and 


9  POPULAR  BREEDS 

{Every  Breeder  Blood  tested  fori 
B.  1 V.  D .  ( stained )  Antigen  Test} 

White  Leghorns;  Bro«  n  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  K.I.aud  N.H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes- 
Black  Giants.  Send  for,  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices, 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SEX 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  HYBRID 

PULLETSMALES 


Greater  profits  from  day-old  pullets.  Much 1 
more  vigorous.  Fast  growing,  early  maturing, 
large  size  heavy  layers.  Buy  all  MALES  for  I  1P'1’ 
broilers  and  capons— make  biggest  profits  this  MALES 
new  wav.  Finished  broilers  quicker  at  less  cost.  C.O.D. 
SUPERIOR  PURE-BREDS  at  LOW  PRICES 
BIG  THE  LEGHORNS  an*  11  OTHER  LEADING  IREEOS  pro¬ 
duced  by  practical  poultrymen.  Assorted  only  < 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees,  how  wo  Per 

breed,  cull  for  tvpe,  largrer  etres,  and  Increased  100 

OCR  production.  SEND  POSTCARO  TODAY!  C.O.D. 
SUPERIOR  HATCHERY  Box  344  WINDSOR,  MO. 


57.40 

I 

1  MA 

c.  c 
PRI( 

$C.3° 

;  V 


ZOth(ENTURy  Baby  (hicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.  YV.  D.  with  Antigen,  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  id  NEW  WASHINGION,  OHIO 


Schweqler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper*.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEGLErs  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

207  R0RTHAMPT0N  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FREE.  Discount  for  early  orders. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  20  SIDNEY,  OHIO 

Insured  to  Live ! 

From  OFFICIALLY  IN¬ 
SPECTED,  Pure  Bred. 
Heavy  Laying  S  t  o  e  k. 
Guaranteed  BWD  Free. 
Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Wh.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Reds.  Giant  HI. 
Minorcas.  Free  Catalog.  Prices. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  GO  \\  allkill.  N.  Y. 

Hatched  in  one  of  the 
oldest  &  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  tho  State.  Write  for  prices. 

1  L>  R-  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastlc,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Buy  Redbird  Farm  Chicks 


The  Strain  That  Will  Pay  You 
More  Profit  Than  Any  Other 

All  Breeders  blood-tested  by  Mass.  State 
Authorities,  using  Agglutination  Method. 

• 

3-lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 
Start  Laying  at  4  Months 

At  6  Months,  Pullets  Weigh  6  lbs.  and  are 
in  50%  Production  of  Extra-Large  Eggs 

• 

Our  4-Wk.  Guarantee  Unequaled 

Money  Refunded  or  Chicks  Replaced 

You  Are  the  Judge 


We  have  the  largest  Rhode  Island  Red  breed¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  country— 30.000  State  blood- 
tested  breeders  on  our  own  farm;  and  we  do  not 
buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

Highest  pen  for  month  of  December  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  New  Tori:,  also  highest  pullet  for  the 
month  of  December,  laying  30  eggs,  32.25  points. 

In  the  month  of  November,  our  pullets 
scored  high  bird  for  breed  at  two  contests — at 
Farmingdale  and  Vineland. 

Our  new  Catalog,  just  issued,  explains  our 
breeding  program  and  shows  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  raising  Redbird  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Write  for  your  copy. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


(51 ET  this  full  com- 
^  plete  story  of 
our  New  Hampshire 
REDS  and  their 
profit-making  quali¬ 
ties.  It  explains  our 
16-year  8-point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  officially  J 
Bloodtested  for  B.  1 
W.  D.  by  N.  H.  Col¬ 
lege  and  found  100% 
free  (Tube  Agglutination  method). 

Hubbard  Farms  Chicks  noted  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.  D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low'  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  you  want  true  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  buy  direct  from  the 
Breeding  Source.  Get  this  Catalog  now 
— write  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

-  Walpole,  N.  H. 


arm 


ANNOUNCING  A  LOWER  PRICED  CHICK 
TO  MEET  POPULAR  DEMAND 

Our  Flocl;  Matings  A  Chicks  are  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  buy  for  those  who  must  econo¬ 
mize.  Lower  in  price  yet  100%  Moss  Farm 
blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest 

Let  us  supply  you  witli  chicks  carrying  the 
same  blood  as  these  winners. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.  D.  (Pullorum) 

by  Agglutination  Method  under  State  Su¬ 
pervision. 

On  any  losses  above  2%  first  14  days,  chicks 
will  be  replaced  or  money  refunded  as 
preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Massachusetts  Certified 
Accredited  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  2  to  3  years  old. 
Pullets  trapped  for  R.  O.  P,  records  under  supervision 
of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  Skutawd. 

ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


I  Darfl’c  Doric  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

«  ■■  a  I*  b  Large  dark  red  birds  bred 
tor  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  sKO  to  206  eggs  per1 
bird.  Fred  Leach,  Thurston  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


I  FADING  PF.N  of  New  Hampshire  Reds  at  the 

'  Rhode  island  Egg  Laying  Contest.  large  Eggs. 
Vitality.  Catalog,  Ittt  HAHPMtX  HUM  •  tO.VK,  It.  H, 


I  of  those  given  access  to  a  limited  amount 
of  range. 

“Three  consecutive  experiments  were 
conducted  in  each  of  which  two  pens  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullets  were 
used.  These  pens  were  in  a  combination, 
or  two-pitch  roof  type  of  laying  house. 
The  one  in  which  the  confined  birds  were 
kept  was  15x19  feet,  and  the  other  wras 
15x15  feet.  The  laying  house  faced  south 
and  each  pen  received  sunshine  through 
two  open  windows,  each  3 *4 x3 %  feet. 
The  range  to  which  the  unconfined  birds 
had  access  was  a  grass  yard  approximate¬ 
ly  70x100  feet.  Electric  lights  were  used 
in  both  pens  from  5  A.  M.  until  daylight 
each  day  from  September  15  until  April 
15. 

#  “As  a  measure  of  the  health  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  birds,  weighings  were  made 
of  each  bird  at  regular  intervals.  The 
mean  weights  of  the  confined  birds  were 
consistently  heavier  than  those  of  the 
unconfined  birds  in  the  first  and  second 
experiments.  The  confined  birds  attained 
most  of  their  advantage  in  live  weight 
during  the  first  few  weeks  in  each  ex¬ 
periment. 

“The  percent  of  fertile  eggs  hatched  in 
the  confined  pen  was  75.5  per  cent  while 
the  unconfined  pen  gave  76.5  per  cent. 

“Three  experiments  are  reported  on  a 
comparison  of  birds  confined  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  with  birds  given  access  to  a 
limited  range.  The  results  obtained  seem 
to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 
“When  confined  birds  receive  cod-liver 
oil  and  sunshine  they  not  only  lay  as 
many  eggs  but  also  have  a  tendency  to 
lay  larger  eggs  than  birds  that  also  have 
access  to  a  limited  range. 

“When  confined  birds  receive  sunshine 
but  no  cod-liver  oil  neither  their  produc¬ 
tion  nor  egg  size  is  significantly  different 
from  that  of  birds  given  access  to  a 
limited  range. 

“Confined  birds  have  a  tendency  to  lay 
a  larger  number  of  eggs  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  whereas  birds  with  limited 
range  have  a  tendency  to  lay  a  larger 
number  of  eggs  during  the  Spring  months. 

“If  cod-liver  oil  is  fed,  confining  birds 
has  no  deleterious  effect  on  fertility  and 
hatehability. 

During  the  ISth  week  of  the  12th  New 
York  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  4.09  eggs  per  bird  or 
at  the  rate  of  58.4  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  6.4  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
per  bii’d  to  date  is  63.10  which  is  5.72 
more  eggs  than  were  produced  during  the 
first  18  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  ISth  Week.— Bar. 
I\.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  58  points,  61  eggs; 
R_.  I.  R.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  57  points. 
55  eggs:  R.  I.  R..  Greenway  Farm,  55 
points,  54  eggs ;  Wh.  R..  William  R. 
Speck,  52  points,  50  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Moss 
Farm.  53  points,  55  eggs :  R.  I.  R..  Red¬ 
bird  Farm,  52  points,  51  eggs;  W.  L„ 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  51  points,  50 
eggs ;  W.  L.,  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm,  51 
points,  51  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons.  866  points.  883  eggs;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm.  811  points,  83S  eggs: 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  803  points,  797 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  786  points, 
827  eggs  :  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  786 
points,  791  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
783  points,  792  eggs:  IV.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  716  points,  747  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Redbird  Farm,  745  points, 
719  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  745  points,  816 
eggs;  Wegatepa  Farm,  724  points,  700 
eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  861  points.  937  eggs;  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace.  545  point.  5S8  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far- A- Way 
Farm.  723  points.  762  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Wm.  R. 
Speck,  697  points,  693  eggs. 

The  following  ax-e  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City.  Feb¬ 
ruary  3.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices :  White,  28c ; 
brown,  26e;  medium.  25c. 


Various  Egg*  Auctions 

Vineland.  N.  J. — G.  M.  Luff,  Auction 
Master.  High  and  low  prices  February 
8:  Fancy  extras  2344  to  25%e;  fancy 
medium  21  to  24c ;  grade  A  extra  23  to 
2414c.  brown,  24  to  2514c ;  grade  A  me¬ 
dium.  2014  to  2214c,  brown  22  to  2214c; 
pullets  20  to  2114c,  brown  2014c;  cracks, 
19c ;  ducks  29c.  Total  cases  555.  Poultry. 
• — Fowls,  Red.  17c;  fancy,  Leghorns  14 
to  1414c;  ordinary  11c;  roasters.  White 
Rock  19%c.  Leghorns  12c;  capons  19% e ; 
pullets.  White  Rock  18c;  poultry  sales 
held  at  1  P.  M.  Egg  sales  at  1 :30  P.  M. 


Flemington,  N.  J. — O.  IT.  Stains,  Auc¬ 
tion  Manager.  High  and  low  prices  Feb¬ 
ruary  6:  N.  .T.  fancy  23%  to  26%e;  N. 
J.  fancy  medium  22  to  2.314c ;  N.  J. 
grade  A  22%  to  25 %c,  brown  22%  to 
23 %c :  N.  J.  grade  A  medium  2114  to 
23c,  brown  21  to  22c-;  N.  .T.  pullets  21  to 
2114c.  brown,  20%c;  ducks  29  to  3014c. 
Total  cases  sold  791. 


Tri-County  Producers  Association.  Inc. 
Auction  held  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  9  A.  M..  center  Point,  Worcester 
P.  O.,  Montgomery  County.  J.  R.  Hess, 
Auction  Manager.  High  and  low  prices 
February  8 :  Fancy  large  2614  to  2714c. 
brown  25%>c;  fancy  medium  2314  to  24c, 
brown  22  to  23c;  extra  large  26  to  29c, 
brown  2514  to  2614c;  extra  medium 
2314  to  26c.  brown  23  to  24e :  standard 
large  26  to  27c;  standard  medium  2314 
to  2514c;  producers  large  2514  to  2614c; 
producers  medium  24  to  2414c;  pullets 
23  to  2514c.  Total  number  cases  220. 


YES 


ON 


Kerr 


Paterson 

Trenton 


At  IT  AGAIN,  leading  in  laying  contest.  At 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  1933-4  all-year,  all¬ 
breeds  contest,  Kerr’s  pen  leads  the  49  others 
at  end  of  15th  week.  Keep  your  eyes  on 
Kerr.  ...  At  Penna.  1934  Farm  Show,  Hatch¬ 
ery  Exhibit,  Kerr  wins  prizes — 1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

Reds.  Also  sweepstakes  for  entire  show  (2nd 
consecutive  year).  ...  At  1934  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in 
W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds  Hatchery  Class, 

1st  and  3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  won 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  “slow”  method. 

Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


26  years’  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantees  satisfaction 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camden 
Toms  River 

NEW’  YORK 

Binghamton  Schenectady 

Middletown  East  Syracuse 

Kingston 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster  West  Chester 

Scranton  Souderton 

MASSACHUSETTS 

West  Springfield  Lowell 

Brockton 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Norwich 

( /n  tcriting  branch  offices  please 
address  Dept.  1 9) 


Id  RAILROAD  AVENUE 
FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

We  have  a  copy  of  our  New  Catalog  for  you. 


Write  now  for  the  new  Wolf  catalog  telling  the  facts  about  our  breeding  and  showing  14 
leading  breeds  in  actual  colors.  Find  out  about  these  thrifty,  husky,  egg-bred  Wolf  chicks  .  .  . 
the  choice  of  thousands.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American 
Poultry  Association  flock  inspector.  All  Reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100*0  live  delivery 
and  14  day  Livability,  which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1/2  and  last  7  days  at  3/4  of 
original  price  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  B«x  5  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Sent/  for 


Catalog 

in  Colors* 

TODAY 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 
ENGLISH 


BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 

Rapid  Antigen 
U.  S.  Pat.  1,816,626. 

WE  GUARANTEE 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Keene. 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
_ old  breeders,  produc- 

New  Hampshire)  ins  ^  oz.  eggs 


EVERY  CHICK 


or  better. 

TO  BE  FROM 
26-  TO  30-OZ.  EGGS 


(Solomal  liferm 
Harm  Chesebro 

These  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

shire  Reds 

this  is  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
N.  H.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass’n. 

All  breeding  males  from  if.  O.  P.  record  hens. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


%  EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

S|l  The  result  of  13  years  proper¬ 
s'  tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production.  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color.  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 

State  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
*o  reactors.  Chicks  10c, 
formerly  30c.  Cir- 
cular.  Order  now. 
%  L.  B.  FISHER, 

|  Box  27.  South  St., 
ATHOL,  MASS. 
EDGEHILL  —  The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 

$  1  00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  1000  ' 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


$120 

Per  1000 

For  Mar.  and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.’ Heavy  layer’s  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.  W.  D.  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  S,000  breeders  on  our  own  S 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells' you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300X  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS-  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


0RNS 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
'AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BiG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Halchiag  Co..  Bex  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


-  .  .  .  _  he  Golden  Buie  catalog  1 _ 

our  special  discounts  for  early  orders.  Pure¬ 
bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  take  most  of  the  chance 
out  of  poultry  raising.  Our  breeding  for  high  pro-  | 
duction  of  large  choice  eggs  protects  vour  profits. 
Exceptional  quality.  All  chicks  from  stock  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  19 
favorite  varieties.  Chick  losses  Standard.  Silver  and 
Gold  Matings  within  14  days  replaced  at  one-half 
regular  price.  Send  for  our  beautiful  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHIX 


W  EC  ITE 
LEG  II ORNT  _ 

From  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100j{  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY 


Tanered  &  Tom  Barron  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed  &  Light 
f'fTTf  ffCL  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
InCy  teed  Write  for  FREE  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALiSTERVILLE,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN.  LEGHORNS. $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks .  $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  iOOO 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  eir. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Fa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


On  Dee.  16,  1933,  J.  A.  Buck.  Akron, 
Ohio,  called  at  our  station  claiming  to 
represent  the  Truckmen’s  Guide.  Fifty- 
four  trucking  companies  were  to  have 
signed  under  this  name,  and  he  was  sent 
out  as  representative  to  sign  up  service 
stations  as  registering  stations  where  the 
trucks  were  to  stop  to  register  and  gas 
up.  Each  station  that  signed  had  to 
pay  $10.  In  return  we  got  a  sign  in  the 
form  of  a  “T”  which  we  were  to  hang 
outside  so  the  truck-drivers  could  tell 
where  to  stop. 

Today  a  man  stopped  and  asked  how 
much  business  the  Truckmen’s  Home  sign 
had  brought.  My  brother  told  him  not 
any  that  he  could  see.  He  said  his  son 
operated  a  station  at  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
and  he  had  joined.  He  became  suspicious 
and  wrote  to  the  address  on  the  receipt 
which  Mr.  Buck  gave.  Yesterday  his  let¬ 
ter  came  back  from  the  dead  letter  office. 
There  is  another  station  at  Ripley,  N. 
Y„  and  three  or  four  more  toward  Buf¬ 
falo.  Mr.  Buck  said  they  were  to  be 
about  40  miles  apart.  He  told  us  about 
the  one  at  Ripley  but  not  the  one  at 
Westfield.  T.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  rating  for  J.  A.  or  L.  R. 
Buck  or  J.  A.  and  L.  R.  Buck  at  148 
Mapledale  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio.  We  have 
never  heard  of  the  concern,  and  would 
look  askance  at  a  proposition  that  prom¬ 
ises  so  much  and  asks  a  fee  of  $10. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  performed  commensurate  to 
the  price  asked  and  a  listing  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  at  best  and  certainly  of  no  help 
with  an  unknown  concern. 

I  have  a  retail  milk  route,  and  last 
February  Moseley  A.  Keller  asked  me  to 
deliver  four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and 
cream  off  and  on.  Fie  said  he  would  pay 
promptly.  I  kept  on  serving  him  from 
then  until  August  15  as  he  was  always 
promising  me  my  money.  On  July  1  he 
gave  me  a  note  on  the  bank  and  said  he 
would  have  the  money  to  cover  it  by 
August  1.  (It  was  about  $98.)  On  Au¬ 
gust  1  the  note  was  returned  because  of 
insufficient  funds.  Then  he  gave  me  a 
check  for  $25  which  also  came  back  and 
I  had  to  pay  $1.40  protest  fees  on  that. 
His  bill  is  now  $133.20.  How  can  I  col¬ 
lect  this  money?  His  address  is  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Bayville,  and  52  Wall 
St..  New  York.  I  need  this  money. 

New  York.  K.  T. 

In  September  the  party  wrote  that  he 
intended  paying  the  account  when  he  was 
able  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  him 
something  on  the  account  and  take  milk 
from  him  again.  However  no  payments 
were  received  and  we  failed  to  get  re¬ 
sponses  to  our  letters.  We  asked  our  at¬ 
torney  to  make  the  collection  but  he  re¬ 
ports  that  lie  cannot  find  Mr.  Keller  at 
the  addresses  given.  We  would  suggest 
that  bills  be  collected  promptly.  If  pay¬ 
ments  are  held  up  do  not  continue  the 
deliveries  and  add  to  the  loss. 

On  May  29,  1933,  we  received  by  ex¬ 
press  one  carton  containing  water  hya¬ 
cinths,  shipped  by  the  American  Bulb 
Corporation  of  Florida,  C.  O.  D.  charges 
of  $2.28,  which  our  office  paid,  assuming 
they  were  on  order.  We  did  not  place 
an  order  for  these  and  immediately  wrote 
the  American  Bulb  Corporation,  stating 
the  shipment  had  been  accepted  in  error 
by  one  of  our  men ;  that  we  had  not  or¬ 
dered  the  bulbs  and  asked  for- a  return  of 
the  $2.28,  but  to  date  received  no  reply, 
nor  has  our  letter  been  returned.  We 
are  not  so  much  troubled  by  the  amount 
of  $2.28  as  we  are  by  the  manner  we  and 
many  others  of  our  associates  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  florist  business  were  taken  in. 
Since  we  received  our  shipment  we 
learned  of  many  more  such  shipments 
being  received,  some  were  refused,  in 
which  case  I  understand  the  express 
agent  was  instructed  to  dispose  of  them, 
at  any  price,  if  only  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expressage.  h.  f. 

New  York. 

The  corporation  failed  to  respond  to 
any  of  our  letters ;  we  could  not  collect 
the  account,  and  are  publishing  this  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be 
warned.  This  is  a  contemptible  method 
of  forcing  goods  on  people  and  complaint 
should  be  made  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  gold  these 
days  that  I  am  seeking  a  little  informa¬ 
tion.  Every  week  someone  comes  around 
buying  gold  and  they  all  have  different 
prices.  We  have  some  old  gold  watches, 
etc.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  per 
pennyweight  for  this  gold?  I  have  been 
offered  from  36  to  75  cents.  Is  there 
any  really  honest  place  to  send  gold  to 
get  all  that  it  is  worth?  f.  c.  r. 

Ohio. 

The  price  for  such  gold  depends  on  the 
purity  and  the  demand.  The  only  safe 
place  to  dispose  of  it  is  with  some  gold¬ 
smith  or  dealer  in  old  gold  and  old 
jewelry.  We  receive  many  complaints 


that  parties  telephone  or  come  to  the 
door  asking  for  gold  or  old  silverware 
and  make  a  great  nuisance  of  themselves 
and  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  them.  There  are  regular 
channels  for  the  disposal  of  such  articles 
and  they  are  safer  in  the  end. 

The  warning  comes  from  Washington 
to  beware  of  a  new  feature  of  the  “free- 
lot”  racket.  The  method  is  to  telephone 
stating  a  free  lot  has  been  won — a  site 
for  a  home  in  a  beautiful  section  or 
town  and  the  particular  location  is 
named.  The  winner  is  instructed  to 
come  to  the  office  for  a  photograph  for 
the  newspapers  as  the  deed  is  being 
awarded.  When  the  winner  of  the  lot 
reaches  the  office  and  has  been  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  good  luck,  lie  is  told  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  small  charge  to 
defray  expenses  and  for  transfer.  The 
winner  usually  pays  only  to  find  later 
that  lie  could  have  purchased  better  lots 
for  less  money  and  that  there  are  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  development  of  one  lot, 
which  means  he  must  purchase  another 
or  lose  his  money  already  invested.  This 
is  an  old  scheme  which  we  have  referred 
to  numberless  times,  and  put  on  record 
in  “Hindsights”  in  1911.  That  same 
year  the  government  sent  two  or  three  of 
the  promoters  of  such  schemes  to  the 
penitentiary  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails. 


I  built  a  house  for  a  man  in  1930,  who 
did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  all 
the  labor,  but  he  agreed  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  of  it  every  month.  He  kept 
his  promise  good  for  a  time,  then  he  kept 
stalling  me  off  until  January,  1933,  then 
he  paid  a  little  on  it.  Then  I  got  a  stall 
until  January,  1934.  I  went  to  him  and 
he  told  me  I  would  have  to  look  some¬ 
where  else  for  my  money.  He  said  he 
let  the  house  go  back  to  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  man  and  if  I  wanted  my  money  I 
would  have  to  go  to  him.  How  can  I 
collect  this  bill?  The  man  is  working 
every  day.  Could  his  wages  be  gar- 
nisheed  or  will  I  have  to  sue  him  for  it? 
He  claims  that  the  labor  for  the  carpen¬ 
ter  work  goes  in  with  the  mortgage  of 
the  house.  a.  c.  k. 

New  York. 

Although  the  previous  owner  of  the 
property  for  whom  you  did  the  work  re¬ 
linquished  the  house  and  let  it  go  to  the 
holder  of  the  first  mortgage  you  can  still 
look  to  your  party  for  payment  of  your 
services.  You  can  institute  suit  against 
your  debtor  to  recover  the  reasonable 
value  or  agreed  price  for  the  carpentry 
work  you  did.  Upon  recovery  of  judg¬ 
ment  you  could  garnishee  his  wages  but 
you  cannot  garnishee  them  without  a 
judgment. 

I  paid  an  insurance  premium  with  a 
check  made  payable  to  my  order  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  me.  I  am  informed  by  the  in¬ 
surance  agent  that  said  check  has  been 
returned  uncollectible.  Please  advise  me 
if  I  am  liable  after  a  period  of  five 
months.  J.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  signer  of  the  check  has  failed 
and  refused  to  pay  the  face  of  the  check 
you  are  liable  as  endorser  of  the  check. 
We  know  of  no  provision  of  law  that  ex¬ 
empts  an  endorser  from  liability  within 
five  months  after  the  endorsement. 

I  am  sending  some  literature  which  I 
received  from  the  Illinois  Diabeticine  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  I  am  quite  skeptical  about 
their  being  all  right  and  thought  you 
could  help  me  to  find  out.  I  have  sent 
them  $5  for  which  I  received  a  can  of 
tea  which  looks  like  ground  Alfalfa  and 
smells  like  hay.  I  have  been  taking  it 
for  two  weeks  but  am  also  using  insulin. 
I  am  also  enclosing  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
one  of  their  testimonials  and  the  answer 
I  received.  I  will  await  an  answer  from 
you  before  going  any  further  into  the 
matter.  b.  c. 

Delaware. 

The  reply  received  from  the  supposed 
user  of  the  Diabeticine  states  that  the 
party  never  had  used  it,  did  not  have 
diabetes  and  had  never  allowed  her  name 
to  be  used  as  a  testimonial  for  anything. 
A  deception  of  this  kind  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  throws  discredit  on  the  entire  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  could  not  recommend  the  use 
of  a  product  of  the  kind  without  the 
definite  advice  of  a  physician  and  we  re¬ 
pudiate  any  company  or  claim  that  re¬ 
sorts  to  a  fictitious  scheme  for  the  sale 
of  its  goods. 


After  giving  an  order  for  “a  Swiss 
cheese  sandwich  on  rye  bread,”  the  cus¬ 
tomer  changed  his  mind.  Would  it  be 
possible,  he  asked,  to  change  his  order  to 
an  “American  cheese  sandwich?”  “Na¬ 
turalize  that  Swiss,”  called  the  counter 
man  to  the  cook.  —  Christian  Science 
Moniter. 


The  NEW  McCormick-Deering 
Spreader  Features  an 

ALL-STEEL  Box 


Warn 


JLhE  NEW  McCORMICK-DEERING  No.  4- A  all-steel 
spreader  is  convenient,  low  to  the  ground,  simple,  and  compact.  It 
features  a  galvanized,  rust-resisting,  copperized,  non-warping,  heavy- 
gauge  steel  box  of  60  to  70-bushel  capacity.  Eight  roller  bearings  and 
Zerk  lubrication,  combined  with  perfect  alignment  of  all  parts,  make 
this  new  all-steel  spreader  unusually  light  in  draft.  Two  horses  can 
haul  capacity  loads  in  it  ail  day  long. 

The  new  No.  4- A  turns  in  a  circle  with  a  9-ft.  6-in.  radius  and  is 
narrow  enough  to  pass  readily  through  all  average  barn  doors  and 
field  gates. 

Five  spreading  speeds  are  provided,  permitting  the  use  of  just  the 
right  amount  of  manure  at  all  times.  The  manure  is  torn  and  shredded 
by  a  saw-tooth  upper  beater,  a  spike-tooth  lower  beater,  and  a  wide¬ 
spread  spiral  before  it  is  spread  in  an  even  layer  over  the  soil.  A  spe¬ 
cial  endgate  can  be  provided  for  use  when  liquid  manure  is  to  be 
hauled.  Also,  there  is  a  lime-spreading  attachment  which  changes  the 
No.  4-A  into  an  efficient  lime  spreader. 

Investigate  this  new  all-steel  spreader  at  the  nearby  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s  store ...  or  ask  us  to  send  complete  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Av«.  (Jri  ctrp  abated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


New  costs — higher  priced 
material  all  along  the 
lino — will  force  silo  prices  up¬ 
ward!  You  should  investigate 
NOW — before  prices  90  higher. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave— Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


r\UR  new  silo  prices  are  published.  They 
will  greatly  surprise  you. 

Let  us  send  you  new  descriptive  circular 
on  Wood  Stave  Silo  perfected  and  patent¬ 
ed  in  1933. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  circulars  on  the 
type  of  silo  in  which  you  are  interested. 

leroy  silos 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation 
Box  R,  LeRoy,  New  York 


A  whole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it  . 

FAMOUS  ! 


Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features. You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  W  rite  for  our  low  prices  and 
extra  discounts  for  early  and 
cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Go., 
Box  G,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horne  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 

_  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 

land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
E*sy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.# 
■JO  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


3$ 


Eastern  Distributors 

Cross  Head  Bale  Ties  — 
Lowest  Market  Prices.  15 
Bdls.  or  More  Delivered 
Freight  Paid.  Baling 
Supplies.  Rebuilt  Balers, 

all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Soules.  Wire  Rope,  Tags.  Tally 
-  .  Books,  Canvas  Covers,  Steel 
■r'/  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
Hay  Hooka,  Woven  Wire  Fence. 

’  Steel  Posts,  Steel  Gates  and 
Barbed  Wire. 

TL DOK  A  JONES 
Box  R  Weedsport,  N.  V. 


y-/. 


T 


pAPPE&s 


SPRING  RATS  VERY  HIGH 

We  are  paying  from  $1  to  $1.59  for  ] 
spring  Rats.  Want  Coons.  Skunks,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list  and  Trappers'  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue. 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY, 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills,  Maine,  tmmm 


Fire  Prevention  as  One 
Form  of  Insurance 

We  all  are  familiar  with  that  story  of 
the  woman  lodger  in  the  country  hotel 
who  asked  the  proprietor  what  precau¬ 
tions  he  had  taken  against  fire  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  answei*,  “I  have  gone  the  limit 
and  have  insured  the  building  for  twice 
what  it  is  worth.”  This,  in  many  cases, 
seems  to  be  the  extent  of  the  precautions 
which  most  of  us  take  against  fire  loss. 

Whether  or  not  a  person  has  insur¬ 
ance  a  fire  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  destroys.  If  a  person  has  no 
insurance  the  loss  must  come  from  his 
own  pocket.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  carried  insurance  and  received 
reimbursement  this  loss  must  come  from 
the  pockets  of  the  other  policy-holders  in 
the  shape  of  premiums.  One-half  of  the 
fires  would  never  happen  if  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken.  Of  10  fires  which 
have  occurred  within  the  last  10  years 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  home,  seven  ap¬ 
parently  could  have  been  prevented  by 
ordinary  cai’e. 

Three  of  the  fires  were  dwellings.  One 
was  from  a  defective  chimney,  one  caused 
by  children  who  were  left  alone  and 
built  a  fire  on  the  floor,  and  one  was  of 
incendiary  origin. 

Of  the  seven  barns  burned,  three  were 
from  lightning,  one  from  improperly 
cured  and  stored  hay  causing  spontaneous 
combustion,  one  from  a  grass  fire  and 
two  of  unknown  origin.  The  defective 
chimney  should  have  been  repaired,  and 
the  children  should  not  have  been  left 
alone,  which  would  have  prevented  two 
of  the  dwelling  fires.  Lightning  rods 
would  have  saved  three  of  the  barns,  the 
grass  fire  should  have  been  watched,  and 
proper  curing  of  the  hay  would  have 
prevented  the  hay  mow  fire. 

We  all  know  what  we  should  do  but 
the  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  do  it. 
Lightning  rods  cost  money  but  insurance 
companies  make  a  reduction  in  insurance 
premiums  on  all  buildings  properly 
rodded.  Inspecting  and  repairing  defec¬ 
tive  chimneys  costs  money,  but  if  there 
were  no  defective  flues  there  would  be 
less  than  half  the  losses  for  dwelling 
tires  and  insurance  rates  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  reduced.  A  little  more  care  and  a 
little  less  haste  in  curing  and  storing  hay 
would  save  many  a  barn  and  no  small 
children  should  be  left  alone  where  they 
may  reach  matches. 

Insurance  is  a  wise  precaution,  and 
everyone  should  have  his  buildings  amply 
protected,  but  insurance  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  care  and  inspection  and 
common  sense.  c.  o.  warford. 


Machine  for  Cleaning  Seeds 

Can  you  tell  who  makes  a  vacuum 
cleaner  for  grading  and  cleaning  seed? 

California.  L.  a.  c. 

All  of  the  seed  cleaners  we  know  work 
on  the  fanning  mill  principle.  If  any¬ 
one  knows  one  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
type  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation. 


A  PICTURE  TOUR  THRU’ 
Chicago’s  CENTURY  of  PROGRESS 

A  Novel  Entertainment  for  Churches,  Scsols  and  Societies. 

100  colored  standard  size  slides  ot  the  World’s  Fair  of 
1933.  With  ‘Tour  Manuscript’  which  could  be  read  by 
any  local  speaker.  Rental  *10.00  per  lecture  plus  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Bookings — TWO-WEEKS-IN-ADVANCE* 

DOROTHY  FOALE,  34  Gurley  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


RATTEDIEQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
Or\  1  1  CiIYII-jO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wath.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 


We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N. 


There’s  MONEY  in  Your  Attic  ested  in 

buying  for  cash  old  postage  stamps,  envelopes  and  let¬ 
ters  prior  to  eighteen  eighty.  Write  me  what  yon  have. 
II-  M.  DAY  351  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  X.  Y. 


3  -1  Oc  PKTS  maule’s  testeo  seeds  for  a  dime: 

*  Favorite  vegetables,  famous  Mar 
globe  Tomato,  delicious  Alpha  Beet,  crisp  Maule  Radish. 
Ail  3, regularly 30c, postpaid  forjustioc.  Maule’sSeed Book 
tree.  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  871  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


HM ILD GOLDEN  KY.  BURLEY,  5  Pounds— Kentucky’s 
■v!  Best  Chewing,  5;  Economy  Smoking  15;  either— 
SI. OO.  Flavoring.  BERT  CHOATE  -  Hickman,  Ky. 


WANTFD  BUCKWHEAT  HONEY 

Kegs  —  Drums  —  Cases  —  Pails. 

D,  STEENGRAFE,  Inc.,  116  Broad  Street,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  10  A.  ill.  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  ON  FARM,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman  for  general  housework:  prefer  someone 
raised  in  the  country:  must  be  good  character; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7384,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  couple  for  farm  estate,  Put¬ 
nam  County,  N.  Y. :  give  full  details  and  ref¬ 
erences  when  replying.  ADVERTISER  7391, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACKS — Farmer  wanted,  capable,  will¬ 
ing.  manage  farm  for  city  owner;  reply  fully. 
ADVERTISER  7394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  good  home, 
small  wages;  no  objection  to  infant.  EMMA 
LANE,  Willow,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  farm,  profit- 
sharing.  B.  L.  SWEET,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  reliable,  general  farm 
work,  good  milker:  wages  $20  per  month, 
board  and  room.  HARRY  SCORE,  R.  D.  1, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  and  wife  who  is  a  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  permanent  position; 
good  home,  small  salary.  ADVERTISER  7401, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL.  16-17,  FOR  housework  in  good  Ameri¬ 
can  home;  every  kindness  shown;  experience 
in  ironing  and  housework  necessary;  good  op¬ 
portunity  offered  right  girl;  $12-$15  monthly  to 
start;  enclose  recent  snapshot  in  your  letter. 
E.  W.,  63  Chester  Ave..  Irvington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm,  good  milker;  state 
wages.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland.  Al¬ 
bany  County,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  general  work, 
small  place,  drive  car;  preferably  handy  with 
tools;  cottage,  with  modern  improvements,  fur¬ 
nished;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  7404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEALTHY,  ACTIVE  woman,  any  age,  desir¬ 
ing  permanent  home,  in  country,  cooking, 
housework,  laundry,  two  adults;  $15  monthly 
or  $10  no  laundry;  references  exchanged.  BOX 
500,  Slate  Hill.  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN.  general  farm  and  orchard 
work,  experienced  with  machinery,  tractor 
and  spraying;  must  he  steady  and  sober:  no 
cigarettes.  ADVERTISER  7410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL  graduate,  reliable  man  for 
modern  dairy  farm:  tractor  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  NAKOMA  FARMS.  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  take  orders  for  our  chicks; 

no  investment;  write  for  particulars.  EM¬ 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


WANTED — A  single  German  for  general  farm 
work:  wages  $20.  ADVERTISER  7414,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  expe'rieneed  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  cows  and  tractors;  wages  $50  with 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7415,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  single,  good 
dry-hand  milker,  general  farm  work;  give  all 
information  in  first  letter:  state  wages.  P.  E. 
JANKOWITZ,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  good  all-around  farmers;  milk 
and  must  know  field  work;  married  or  single; 
state  salary.  E.  H.  SCHNEIDER,  R.  D.  3, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Couple  to  care  for  seven  acres: 

house  and  $25  per  mouth;  Central  Jersey. 
Write  ADVERTISER  7421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL  for  housework  and  assist  care  of 
three  children,  no  cooking;  good  country  home; 
experience  unnecessary  but  must  be  intelligent 
and  ready  to  learn;  $25  monthly;  photo  if  pos¬ 
sible  when  writing.  MRS.  SCHUYLER  JACK- 
SON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultrymen.  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  26,  wants  steady  farm 
work,  milker,  teamster;  references.  Vv  1L- 
LIAM  HAY,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND  desires  work  by 
month;  good  milker,  teamster,  operate  trac¬ 
tor.  handy,  age  twenty-five,  steady,  reliable; 
wages  fifteen  dollars  per  month;  available  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  7392,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SWISS,  single,  47,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  good  dry-hand  milker,  first-class  butter- 
maker;  excellent  references:  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  capable,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  willing  to  board  help;  wish¬ 
es  position.  ADVERTISER  7396,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  all  branches;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys:  brains,  hard  'vork,  long 
hours.  ADVERTISER  7353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  small  family,  wants  position 
as  herdsman  and  general  farming;  life  expe¬ 
rience.  drive  truck:  best  references.  HOWARD 
CONNER,  Farmington,  Maine. 


MAN  WITH  a  family  wants  work  on  a  farm; 

can  manage  a  farm  or  work  as  farm-hand; 
prefer  a  place  not  far  from  Kingston  or  along 
the  Hudson.  LOCK  BOX  163,  Dalton,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  WORKING  poultryman,  fruit, 
vegetable,  dairyman,  age  41,  manager,  care¬ 
taker.  excellent  mechanic,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position:  state  particulars, 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7398,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FATHER  AND  SON  for  caretaker  of  dairy 
farm.  WICHNER,  322  E.  126th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24,  wants  work;  general  farm¬ 
ing  or  gardener  and  caretaker  on  estate.  AL¬ 
FRED  SAXDAL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  private  es¬ 
tate,  practical  working  experience,  general 
management;  one  child.  BOX  115,  Belford, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm, 
some  experience.  ADVERTISER  7411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  fruit  and  vegetable  spe¬ 
cialist,  long  experience,  college  education,  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  7403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  40,  EXPERIENCED  in  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  ADVERTISER  7405,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


95  ACRES,  FINE  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools;  $34  acre.  W,  'CLARKE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  good  dairy  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  in  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7406.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL.  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  partly  stocked,  dairy  and 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  7413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE; — 24-acre  fruit  farm,  11-room  house. 

near  highway.  all  improvements:  poultry 
house,  2-story  barn.  PAUL  P.  KONISH,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  garden  or  nursery 
farm,  roadside  market,  new  barn,  colonial 
type  house,  eight  rooms,  fireplaces,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  spring  water;  on  State  road,  near  town; 
$12,500,  terms.  KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN  and  son  want  a  year  round 
position,  strictly  reliable,  live  experience  as 
farmer  or  caretaker,  foreman  or  shares  or  man¬ 
age  farm  for  city  owner;  reply  fully  and  wages; 
references.  G.  CLAUSEN.  Rt.  2,  Highland, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  restoring  old  colonial 
homes.  inside,  outside;  references.  LEO 
ROTHMAN,  Morris  Road,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMHAND,  single,  reliable, 
age  twenty-five  years,  desires  work  by  month, 
milker,  teamster;  can  operate  farm  machinery 
and  tractor,  handy;  moderate  wages,  with 
board  and  lodging;  state  full  particulars  in 
reply.  ADVERTISER  7409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  varied  horticultural  and  landscape  expe¬ 
rience;  good  references.  “GARDENER,”  Apart¬ 
ment  104,  17  West  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AGRICULTURIST,  MANAGER  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm,  experienced  in  all  field 
crops,  practical  not  book  learned.  BETEMPS, 
545  West  150th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Permanent  housekeeper’s  position 
capable  manager;  references  exchanged.  M. 
C.,  8817  Burdette  Place,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  36,  no  children,  wants- 
position  on  general  dairy  farm  or  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  reliable,  good  habits,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7412,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE.  2  boys  12-9.  wants  position 
on  dairy,  poultry  or  duck  farm;  drive  tractor 
(license),  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7416, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  MIDDLE-AGED  man.  Protestant, 
expert  on  lawns,  tennis  courts,  landscape, 
pruning,  grading,  furnace,  chores,  year  round; 
handy  with  tools;  available  April  1:  moderate. 
T.  KALTEUX,  R.  D.  2,  Cherry  Valley.  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  age  38,  Scotch, 
first-class,  ability  and  wide  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man,  49.  experienced  in 
general  farming,  desires  position  of  any  kind. 
ADVERTISER  7419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22,  AGRICULTURAL  graduate, 
desires  position;  thoroughly  experienced  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding,  rearing,  production,  candling, 
etc. ;  references.  ADVERTISER  7420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  experienced  farmer,  36,  married, 
small  family,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
share  or  cash :  give  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  single.  11  years 
last  place;  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raceville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 34-acre  fruit  and  berry  farm.  3 
miles  from  Newport  News,  3  miles  from 
Hampton:  for  particulars  write  to  II.  P.  GAN¬ 
DY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  20A,  Hampton,  Va. 


SELLING  FARM,  ideal  poultry,  trucking,  wood, 
timber,  stream.  ARTHUR  MORRIS,  Center¬ 
ville,  Md. 


87  ACRES,  SO  TILLABLE,  7  acres  timber  on 
an  improved  road,  near  good  town;  electricity, 
telephone;  good  buildings;  10  cows  with  the 
farm;  $2,500  if  taken  at  once.  R.  C.  HOWDEN, 
Administrator,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  14S-acre  farm.  Apply 
FRANK  PALMER,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


MUST  SELL  my  farm.  LOVELL,  Putney,  Vt. 


WANT  TO  BUY  farm,  50  to  200  acres,  Finger 
Lakes  region,  or  will  exchange  $17,000  two- 
family  home  (New  Jersey)  for  good  country 
property.  ADVERTISER  7417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Lake  Keuka  poultry  farm,  1,800- 
egg'  incubator,  brooders.  6-room  bungalow, 
electricity,  State  road,  fruit;  large  retail  cot¬ 
tage  trade;  exceptional  advantages;  $15  month¬ 
ly.  KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


94  ACRES,  GOOD  buildings,  bungalow,  near 
Beechnut;  market  for  produce;  $4,000,  $300 
down.  CARL  MAHR,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm,  S-room  house,  3  acres. 

30  miles  from  New  Y’ork  on  county  highway: 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid).  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80;  buckwheat  $3.30;  10  lbs.,  delivered. 
$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90;  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50: 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  30  lbs.  clover  $2.50,  not 
prepaid:  10  lbs.  c-lover  postpaid  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  FLORIDA  cut  comb  bonev.  5-lb, 
pail  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Bradenton,  Florida. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  —  Roast  them  yourself,  buy  direct. 

recleaned,  hand-picked,  new  crop,  10  pounds 
S5e.  25  pounds  $1.75,  100  pounds  $6.  J,  I*. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80,  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BUY  HONEY,  help  the  government  in  its  re¬ 
covery  programme,  encourage  labor  and  bee¬ 
keepers,  buy  our  honey  or  from  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  but  buy  now:  1934  list  ready.  WIXSON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover.  60  lbs.,  $4.50.  120 
lbs.,  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels. 

2  lbs.  $1.25.  5  lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  GLEN 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third 
zone,  clover,  pail.  90c,  two  $1.65,  four  $3: 
amber  70c,  $1.30,  $2.40;  ask  price  of  12  pails 
and  60’s.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  VALENCIA  oranges,  practically  seed¬ 
less  and  fine  flavored,  good  keepers;  seedless 
delieions  grapefruit;  bushel  box  selected  fruit 
$2.75  express  prepaid;  smaller  size  fruit  $2.50; 
mixed  or  straight  boxes.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4. SO.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90.  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products;  wirte  for  prices. 
NICHOLS,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


MANGEL  BEETS  80e  hundredweight,  f.o.b 
JOHN  S.  BRENNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


VILLAGE  FARM  for  sale,  108  acres,  buildings, 
nice  8-room  house,  on  State  highway,  right 
price  for  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  7393,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  also  farm  for  rent  or  sale, 
beautiful  location,  healthful  section;  all  im¬ 
provements;  60  miles  from  New  York.  REGAN, 
Califou,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 64  acres,  limestone,  spring  water, 
large  orchard,  full  bearing;  6-room  house, 
large  barn,  other  outbuilding;  gas  lease  $64 
year:  farm  for  truck,  dairy;  will  carry  half  of 
mortgage;  20  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  M. 
SCHOMER,  Irwin,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  314  acres,  double  house  and 
single  house.  4  chicken  houses.  F.  BARN- 
HOUSE,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


138-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  with  good  building; 

widow  must  sell:  write  for  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  MUST  sell  or  rent,  completely 
equipped,  40-acre  poultry  farm,  in  excellent 
location,  17  miles  from  Boston;  10-room  house, 
all  improvements;  established  egg  route:  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  expansion;  present  owner 
no  longer  able  to  do  the  work ;  for  further  de¬ 
tails  write  to  ADVERTISER  7400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  52  acres,  good  house  and 
barn,  lights,  water,  phone,  near  village;  no 
agents.  SHERER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  dairv  farm,  150  acres.  D. 
A.  SYLVESTER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  6  acres,  11  buildings, 
capacity  three-four  thousand  layers:  modern 
six-room  house,  electric,  main  road,  good  mar¬ 
ket;  immediate  occupancy :  price  $7,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANT  FARMER  wanted  on  farm  near  city 
in  Connecticut;  rent  can  be  worked  out  in 
improvements  or  supplying  produce  to  owner; 
large  bouse,  good  dairy  barn,  orchard,  about 
100  acres.  ADVERTISER  7424,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines,  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
laneey,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sickroom 
and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2%  lbs.  $1.35.  pos¬ 
tage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  3,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
.this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 
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"Firestone 

TIRES  eute/ £five 


■  ncixc,  are  good  reasons  why  so  many  rarmers  are 
equipping  their  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  with 
Firestone  Tires  NOW. 

You  get  longer  mileage — as  there  is  very  little  wear 
in  cool,  wet  weather. 

You  get  extra  safety  protection — as  thin,  smooth, 
worn  tires  on  wet  roads  are  dangerous 

You  save  money  —  as 

rubber  has  advanced  150% 
and  cotton  60% — tire  prices 


Firestone  Batteries 
give  dependable 
long-life  service. 
Quality  materials. 
Manufactured  in 
Firestone's  own  fac¬ 
tories. 

YOUR  BATTERY 
TESTED  FREE 


And  Your  Old  Battery 


Firestone  Tires  are  SAFETY 
PROTECTED  on  the  inside  by 
the  Firestone  patented  proc¬ 
ess  of  Gum-Dipping.  Every 
fiber  inside  every  high  stretch 
cord  is  soaked  in  pure  liquid 
rubber  giving  you  greatest 
protection  against  blowouts. 


Firestone  Spark  Plugs  precision 
built  in  Firestone  Spark  Plug 
Factory.  Use  these  long-life 
plugs  and  save  gasoline. 

FREE  SPARK  PLUG  TEST 


Firestone  Aquapruf 
Brake  Lining  does  not 
absorb  water  or  mois¬ 
ture.  Safe,  quick  stops 
without  chatter  or 
squeal. 

BRAKES  TESTED 
FREE 

Firestone  Brake  Lining 


Tire  stone 

TRACTOR  TIRES 


Makes  your  tractor  an  all-purpose 
machine  instantly  available  for  field 
and  road  work.  Tests  at  leading  uni¬ 
versities  show  Firestone  Low-Pressure 
Tractor  Tires  SAVE  GAS — TIME — 
MONEY 


and  do  more  work.  Less 
vibration.  Easier  riding.  Your  present 
tractor  can  be  changed  over.  See  your 
Firestone  dealer. 


Low  ^^§8§|s 

As  Per  Set 

Relining  Charges  Extra 


Firestone  Tires  are  SAFETY  PROTECTED  on  the  outside 
with  big — deep  blocks  of  tough  live  rubber  that  grip  and  hold 
the  road  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Protect  yourself  and  family  and  the  lives  of  others  by  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  nearest  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store 
TODAY — and  equip  with  Firestone  Tires  while  prices  are  at 
their  present  low  level. 


firestone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 

Sturdy  and  dependable  for  every 
type  of  service.  Built  with  Firestone  fea¬ 
tures  of  Gum-Dipped  Cords  and  Two 
Extra  Gum-Dipped  Cord  Plies  Under 
the  Tread. 

30x5  H.D . $19*65 

32x6  "  .  33*59 

6.00-20“  15.7© 

7.50-20  “  32*5© 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  Every  Monday 
Night  Over  N.B.C.— WEAF  Nationwide  Network 


Other  Sires  Proportionately  Low 


Copyright,  1934,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 


m 


firestone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

4.50-20  . . 

. $6.00 

4.75-19 .... 

. .  6.7© 

5.00-19 

 7.2© 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

4.40-21  ... 

$4.9* 

4.75-19. 

.  6.05 

5.00-19 

6.4* 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21  ... 

. $3.60 

4.50-21 .... 

.  4.25 

4.75-19 

.  .  4.65 

Other  Sizes 

Proportionately  Low 
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What  New  York  Fruit  Growers  Are 
Thinking  About 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Just  as  the  general  store  is  the  clearing-house  for 
town  information,  and  just  as  the  stock  exchange 
is  the  place  for  buyer  and  seller  to  meet,  just  so  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  Rochester  each  year — now  in  its 
seventy-ninth  year — together  with  the  eastern  meet¬ 
ing  at  Kingston,  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  fruit-growing,  for  the  swapping 
of  opinions  and  experiences  of  the  past  season,  for 
the  brushing  of  ideas  on  spray  programs,  market 
outlets,  and  legislative  programs,  until  out  of  it  all 
through  a  general  shake-down  there  comes  a  crystal¬ 
lization  of  opinion  and  a  general  sentiment  upon 
many  subjects  which  is  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  the 
tone  of  fruit  men  in  the  East. 

There  is  no  mistaking  it.  One  comes  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  an  undecided  attitude.  He  leaves  with 
some  fairly  well-formed  convictions,  yet  he  is  not 
sure  just  how  he  arrived  at  them.  Growers  in 
other  States,  too,  recognize  the  value  of  these 
meetings  for  these  general  features,  and  they  come 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  England, 
Canada  and  even  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West — and  by  their  presence  they  broaden  the 
viewpoint  and  make  the  meeting  all  the  more 
valuable. 

Well,  what  are  New  York  State  fruit-growers 
thinking  about?  What  were  their  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  last  year?  What  are  the  new  developments 
for  next  year?  What  is  the  general  line  of  thinking, 
the  general  tone  of  things? 

First  of  all,  things  are  on  the  up-grade.  For  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  note  of  despair, 
particularly  in  Western  New  York.  Growers  asked 
few  questions  and  cared  for  no  answers.  Many 
seemed  dazed  and  floundering.  But  this  year  the 
note  was  different.  Western  New  York  growers' 
were  back  asking  interesting  questions- —how  to  con¬ 
trol  codling  moth  and  aphis,  the  prospect  for  Cort¬ 
land  and  Baldwin,  and  how  to  pack  the  fruit  to  meet 
changing  market  demands.  In  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  the  meeting  was  enthusiastic,  even  buoyant, 
fully  justifying  the  society’s  move  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie  to  larger  and  better  accommodations  at 
Kingston. 

Spray  problems  took  the  first  day  at  both  gath¬ 
erings,  and  codling  moth  and  aphis  held  the  center 
of  the  stage.  To  think  that  after  all  these  years 
codling  moth  is  still  the  great  problem  from  coast 
to  coast!  San  Josfi  scale  has  come  and  largely  gone, 
tent  caterpillar  flares  up  at  regular  intervals  and 
subsidies,  blight  breaks  out  now  and  then,  and  so 
they  wax  and  wane— but  somehow  codling  moth 
has  been  steadily  gaining.  In  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado,  the  apple  industry  is  all  but  wiped  out. 
In  the  great  apple  region  of  the  Pacific  Nothwest  a 
10  per  cent  worm  infestation,  not  counting  stings,  is 
considered  good  control ;  in  fact,  apple  standards 
have  been  lowered  to  permit  movement  of  some  of 
the  border-line  fruit.  It  has  been  suggested  even 
that  a  new  race  of  codling  moth  is  arising  which  is 
less  affected  by  arsenate  of  lead.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  worst  regions  to  keep  apples 
covered  with  arsenate  of  lead  throughout  the  grow¬ 


ing  season  by  from  eight  to  10  cover  sprays.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  other  supplemental  means  of  control  are 
used,  such  as  the  placing  of  pails  of  bait  in  the  tree 
tops  to  entrap  the  flying  moths,  the  banding  of  the 
trees  with  chemically  treated  bands  under  which 
the  worms  crawl  and  are  killed,  the  screening  of 
packing  sheds  as  a  sanitation  measure,  and  the  use 
of  other  materials  than  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  spray. 

As  for  New  York  State,  it  was  shown  that  the 
codling  moth  situation  might  seem  bad,  but  that  it 
was  only  relatively  so  when  compared  with  the 
situation  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Sanitation 
measures  were,  however,  considered  wise  precau¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  screening  of  packing  sheds  and 
barns  in  which  crates  are  stored.  Banding  trees 
with  chemically  treated  bands  was  said  to  reduce 
codling  moth  injury  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  se¬ 
verely  infested  orchards,  but  to  be  of  questionable 
value  in  well-sprayed  orchards. 

Among  the  new  insecticides,  calcium  arsenate  was 
given  a  good  report  by  the  Champlain  Valley  and 
some  sections  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  because  of 
lower  price  and  greater  freedom  from  the  spray 
residue  problem,  but  most  reports  from  Western 
New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  State  told  of  de¬ 
foliation  and  injury  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  for  general  recommendation.  The  Summer 
oil  sprays  were  mentioned  as  of  value  in  control 
when  combined  with  nicotine  sulphate,  but  with  the 
drawbacks  of  expense,  danger  of  increasing  the 
spray  residue  if  applied  on  top  of  previous  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  sprays,  and  the  inability  to  mix  with 
any  yet  known  thoroughly  reliable  fungicide. 

All  in  all,  after  beating  here  and  there  through 
the  bush,  the  discussion  came  back  to  the  standard 
recommendations  of  arsenate  of  lead  3  lbs.  to  the 
100  gallons  of  spray,  as  the  most  reliable  material 
for  use  against  the  codling  moth  at  the  present  time 
in  New  Y'ork  State,  if  applied  thoroughly  and 
timely. 

But  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  introduces  the 
spray  residue  question.  Heavy  spraying  to  control 
codling  moth  may  mean  a  residue  greater  than  the 
tolerance  of  .01  grain  of  arsenic  and  .019  grain  of 
lear  per  pound  of  fruit  provided  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  so  little  spray  is  used  as  to  avoid 
the  residue  problem,  the  codling  moth  may  get  the 
better  of  the  situation. 

As  one  grower  put  it  at  Kingston,  calling  defiantly 
from  the  floor,  “Who  started  all  this  anyway?  Who¬ 
ever  got  poisoned  eating  apples?”  No  matter  who 
started  it,  whether  the  embargoes  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  high  tariff  retaliations,  health  measures,  com¬ 
peting  American  growers,  or  what  not — the  fact  is 
that  fruit  cannot  be  marketed  with  more  than  the 
tolerance  stated  above.  Accordingly,  a  report  on 
the  washing  of  fruit  to  remove  excess  residue  was 
timely,  since  it  showed  that  1  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid  could  be  relied  upon  to  handle  the  general 
situation,  with  the  addition  of  higher  concentrations 
and  warming  of  the  bath  for  more  severe  cases. 

And  when  some  growers  complained  about  the 
necessity  for  spraying  five  or  six  times  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  it  was  pointed  out  that  for  control  of  all  the 
usual  pests,  it  would  take  a  total  of  50  or  60  sprays, 
if  each  pest  were  controlled  separately,  but  that  by 
careful  combining  of  spray  materials  and  timeliness 
of  application,  it  had  been  possible  to  reduce  these 


50  or  60  to  five  or  six — really  not  so  bad  an  ac¬ 
complishment. 

And  while  on  sprays,  aphis  was  so  bad  last  year 
that  growers  were  much  interested  in  the  new  tar 
washes  for  aphis  control.  These  sprays  are  disagree¬ 
able  to  apply,  but  will  give  complete  control  of  rosy 
aphis  by  killing  the  eggs,  if  applied  when  the  trees 
are  dormant.  They  must  be  used,  however,  when 
the  temperature  is  above  45  degrees.  Their  chief 
advantage  is  in  extending  the  season  when  spray 
can  be  used  effectively  against  aphis.  In  some 
years  the  period  when  spray  with  the  recommended 
lime-sulphur-arsenate  of  lead-nicotine  sulphate  com¬ 
bination  can  be  used  against  the  newly  hatched 
aphids  is  only  about  one  and  a  half  days  because 
of  wind  and  rain  at  the  time  of  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  period ;  the  tar  distillates  may  be  used  earlier, 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  thus  lengthening  the 
season.  Moreover,  since  the  tar  spray  is  directed 
against  the  eggs,  a  tree  may  be  sprayed  part  one 
day  and  part  another;  while  with  the  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  spray  the  entire  tree  must  be  sprayed  at  one 
time  since  the  aphids  cluster  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
buds  and  keep  moving  with  the  wind.  Tar  sprays 
will  not  control  scale,  and  petroleum  oil  must  be 
added  if  this  post  is  present.  Most  growers  will 
rely  upon  the  standard  recommendation  of  lime- 
sulphur-arsenate  of  lead-nicotine  sulphate  applied  at 
the  late  delayed  dormant  period  for  aphis,  but  will 
watch  the  possibilities  of  a  tar  wash  for  Fall  appli¬ 
cation  and  for  a  supplemental  Spring  treatment. 

Scab  is  best  handled  by  lime-sulphur.  The  wet- 
table  sulphurs  are  fair-weather  sprays.  If  every¬ 
thing  goes  all  right,  they  are  fine,  but  if  scab  is 
present  in  the  orchard  from  early  infestation,  it 
takes  liquid  lime-sulphur  to  burn  out  the  lesions 
present  and  thus  prevent  spread.  For  Western  New 
York  the  most  important  spray  against  scab  is  the 
delayed  dormant,  while  in  Eastern  New  York  the 
pink  or  pre-blossom  spray  is  most  often  the  import- 
ant.  one.  If  the  early  attack  is  checked,  more  than 
half  of  the  battle  is  won.  If  early  infection  occurs, 
it  is  a  constant  fight  the  rest  of  the  season.  In  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  lime-sulphur,  1  to  GO,  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  After  bloom,  dry-mix  10  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  is  satisfactory  if  there  is  no  severe  in¬ 
festation,  and  if  all  spraying  is  done  so  as  to  get  the 
spray  on  before  a  rain.  It  is  an  interesting  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  spraying-dusting  controversy  no 
longer  exists.  Sprayers  have  improved  so  tremen¬ 
dously  in  power  and  capacity  that  coverage  is  no¬ 
where  near  so  lengthy  an  operation  as  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

But  codling  moth,  aphis,  and  scab  were  not  the 
only  subjects  for  discussion.  To  list  a  few  in  rapid 
fire  order:  Koposil  is  a  promising  new  fungicide  for 
use  in  Summer  oil  sprays.  Blossom  blight  has  been 
controlled  in  an  experimental  way  by  spraying  with 
weak  Bordeaux  in  the  bloom.  Leaf-hopper  was  not 
a  problem  in  Eastern  New  York  last  season  because 
95  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  killed  by  parasites.  A 
G  per  cent  oil  helped  in  control  of  red  bug  but  3  per 
cent  oil  was  unsatisfactory,  the  use  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  in  calyx  spray  being  still  the  best  known  con¬ 
trol.  The  regular  curculio  and  maggot  sprays  con¬ 
trol  rose  chafer  in  most  orchards ;  otherwise  a 
sweetened  arsenical  spray  is  recommended  as  soon 
(Continued  on  Page  172) 
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Codling  Moth,  Increasingly  Complex 

Problem 

By  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

Probably  no  one  familiar  with  the  codling-moth 
situation  in  this  country  will  question  the  statement 
that  the  problem  of  the  control  of  this  orchard  insect 
has  become  steadily  more  difficult  and  more  complex 
during  the  last  20  years.  Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  not 
loo  much  to  say  that,  just  now,  we  are  virtually  at 
a  standstill  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  control  methods.  As  one  writer  has  put  it, 
"Considering  the  complexities  of  our  situation,  the 
prevailing  system  of  treatment  ...  is  the  best  that 
can  be  formulated,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
rhere  is  need  of  a  better  way,  though  as  yet  we  have 
no  intimation  what  it  is.” 

We  have,  up  to  the  present,  placed  our  dependence 
for  control  of  the  moth  almost  wholly  on  the  ap- 


An  apple  which  shows  that  a  “worm”  in  inside. 


plication  of  arsenic-als  to  our  orchard  trees.  More¬ 
over,  as  this  insect,  has  gradually  become  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  injurious,  we  have  steadily  increased 
ihe  number  of  applications  of  poison  per  season  to 
the  trees  and  have,  therefore,  greatly  augmented 
the  actual  amount  of  arsenic  and  lead  per  tree 
during  a  single  season.  This  practice  hits  brought 
us  squarely  up  against  the  question  of  arsenical 
residues.  Thus  the  grower  is  confronted  with  the 
two  difficult  alternatives;  if  he  makes  the  number 
of  poison  applications  necessary  to  insure  commer¬ 
cial  control  of  the  codling  moth  he  is  almost  sure  to 
get  into  difficulty  with  arsenical  residues;  while,  if 
he  omits  some  of  the  cover  sprays  he  is  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  to  suffer  serious  losses  through  the  injuries 
caused  by  the  “worms”  in  the  apples  and  by  the 
"stings”  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fruits. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  codling  moth 
and  apple  maggot  situation  and  of  our  present  lack 
of  knowledge  of  any  more  efficient  and  simpler 


The  worm  inside  the  apple. 


methods  of  control  for  these  insects,  the  following- 
generalizations  may  be  made:  (1)  If  we  in  New 
York  are  still  to  continue  making  two  cover  sprays 
for  the  first  generation  of  codling  n.otlx  and  one 
cover  spray  for  the  second  generation,  with  perhaps 
an  additional  application  for  the  apple  maggot,  then 
we  can  make  up  our  minds  that  we  shall  have  to 
brush,  wipe  or  wash  our  fruit  before  it  is  packed; 
(2)  if,  in  Western  New  York  where  the  apple  mag¬ 


got  is  not  a  problem,  we  wish  to  avoid  washing  the 
fruit  by  omitting  one  or  two  of  the  cover  sprays, 
then  some  feasible  way  must  be  found  of  reducing 
the  worm  population  overwintering  on  the  trees. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  truth  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  injury  by  the  codling  moth  in  any 
given  orchard  during  any  particular  season  will  de¬ 
pend  primarily  upon  the  number  of  “worms”  which 
have  been  able  to  overwinter  successfully  on  the 
trees.  This  is  true,  because  all  of  the  larvae  which 
may  become  present  in  the  orchard  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  the  Summer  originate  from  the  fe¬ 
male  moths  that  develop  from  the  overwintering 
“worms.”  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  important 
to  think  of  the  codling  moth  more  and  more  in  terms 
of  the  overwintering  worm  population  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  wi th  the 
importance  of  this  phase  of  the  problem.  It  may 
be  said  with  some  degree  of  assurance  that  more 
definite  information  is  available  regarding  the  over¬ 
wintering  habits  of  the  codling  moth  than  regarding 
any  other  phase  of  its  life  history.  It  is  known  very 
definitely  where  the  worms  pass  the  Winter.  The 
larva?  in  their  Winter  cocoons  on  the  trees  or  on  the 
ground  can  be  got  at  if  one  is  determined  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  a  very  large  part  of  the  overwintering 
larvae  can  be  caught  before  they  go  into  hibernation. 
Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  illustrated  by  some  simple  figures. 

Suppose,  for  example,  each  medium-size  apple  tree 
in  an  orchard  harbors  100  worms  which  pass  the 
Winter  successfully  and  transform  to  moths  in  May. 
Suppose  one-half  are  females  and  that  each  female, 
on  the  average,  deposits  50  eggs.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  if  the  eggs  hatch  there  will  be  (50  x  50  )  2,500 
larvae  to  a  tree  in  the  first  generation.  Now7  if  the 
average  tree  in  question  produces  20  oushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  averaging  125  apples  to  the  bushel,  there  will  be 
2.500  apples  on  the  tree.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
first  generation  of  the  codling  moth,  when  100  worms 
have  successfully  passed  the  Winter,  may  furnish 
one  worm  to  every  apple  on  the  tree.  These  figures 
are  probably  conservative  for  the  average  orchard, 
although  all  of  the  eggs  laid  may  xrot  hatch  and 
some  very  tiny  worms  may  die  shortly  after  leaving 
the  egg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moths  may  lay 
more  than  50  eggs  apiece.  Indeed,  they  probably 
will,  although  data  on  this  point  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Anyhow,  the  figures  give  us  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  serious  menace  the  overwintering  worms  pre¬ 
sent  to  an  orchard.  It  is  also  clear  that  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  overwintering  worms  is  of 
primary  importance.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  re¬ 
duction  .in  number  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit 
conferred.  The  methods  of  accomplishing  such  re¬ 
duction  are:  (1)  Artificial  measures  of  spraying  on 
which,  perhaps,  too  much  dependence  has  been 
placed,  and  (2)  natural  measures  which  have  not 
been  intensively  and  largely  practiced.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  grower  is  familiar  with  the  present  schedule 
of  spraying  used  everywhere  in  this  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  natural  or  normal  measures  di¬ 
rected  specifically  toward  a  reduction  of  the  worm 
population  of  an  orchard  that  we  wish  to  emphasize. 
By  natural  measures  we  mean  pruning,  thinning, 
destroying  weed  growth,  scraping  trees,  destroying 
drops  and  culls,  banding,  cleaning  up  packing-houses, 
and  disposing  of  derelict  apple  trees. 

One  may  wonder,  at  first  thought,  what  relation 
the  proper  pruning  of  apple  trees  may  bear  to  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth.  In  the  first  place  care¬ 
fully  pruned  trees  are  more  open  to  sunlight  and 
air.  It  is  a  fact  that  light  and  good  air  drainage  in 
an  orchard  are  disliked  by  most  orchard  insects.  In 
addition,  properly  pruned  trees  are  more  easily 
worked  among,  the  fruit  on  them  is  more  easily 
thinned,  they  are  more  easily  and  thoroughly 
sprtiyed,  and  there  is  less  surface  on  them  to  be 
scraped  or  treated  for  the  overwintering  larva?.  All 
dead  branches  and  stubs  which  might  furnish  homes 
for  the  worms  should  be  cut  out.  The  proper  prun¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  good 
orcharding.  At  the  same  time  old  derelict  useless 
apple  trees  should  be  cut  down  for  firewood. 

The  young  larva  of  the  codling  moth  has  to  find  a 
foothold  for  bracing  itself  before  it  can  gnaw  into 
the  side  of  the  apple.  The  ideal  condition  which  the 
young  larva  finds  if  it  can.  is  where  two  apples 
touch  each  other.  The  larva  at  once  crawls  between 
the  two  and  there  finds  a  fine  bracing  foothold  with 
its  back  against  one  of  the  apples.  Thus  one  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  thinning  is  evident.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  in  the  process  of  thinning  the  wormy  apples 
should  be  carefully  looked  for,  taken  off  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  is  of  most  value  if  done  while  the 
first  brood  of  worms  is  present,  generally  during  the 
latter  half  of  Juue.  Perhaps  the  latter  effect  of 
thinning  the  fruit  is  the  most  important  in  its  di¬ 


rect  relation  to  the  codling  moth. 

The  cultivation  of  an  orchard  may  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  control  of  the  codling  moth. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  worms  will  come  down  the 
trunk  or  fall  with  the  apples  and  hide  away  for  the 
Winter  in  the  stems  of  large  weeds  and  among  sticks 
and  other  trash  on  the  ground.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  common  insect  pests,  so  with  the  codling  moth, 
the  cleaning  up  of  all  debris  in  the  orchard  so  that 
the  larvae  can  find  no  crannies  in  which  to  hide 
away  for  the  Winter  is  of  great  importance. 

The  great  majority  of  the  larva:  pass  the  Winter 
in  snug  cocoons  beneath  pieces  or  scales  of  loose 
bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  in  the 
crotches  of  the  limbs,  in  old  pruning  wounds,  and  in 
the  decaying  wood  in  scars  or  other  openings.  By 
scraping  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs,  cleaning  out 
the  crotches,  pruning  wounds,  scars  and  decaying 
wood  in  hollows,  a  majority  of  the  worms  will  be  re- 


The  “worm”  of  the  codling  moth  in  its  Winter  cocoon 
under  the  bark. 


moved  and  destroyed  especially  if  the  fragments  are 
gathered  and  burned.  This  work  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  if  well  done.  Experiments  are 
now  in  progress  with  pine-tar  oils  and  tar  distillate 
sprays  with  a  good  prospect  of  finding  a  mixture 
which  may  be  sprayed  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  and 
which  will  creep  beneath  the  loose  scales  of  bark 
and  into  the  crannies  where  the  worms  are  hidden 
and  kill  them. 

Beginning  at  the  middle  of  June  or  by  the  first  of 
July  at  the  latest,  the  wormy  drops  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  and*disposed  of  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  and 
better  once  in  10  days.  The  wormy  apples  should  be 
buried  deeply  or  destroyed  by  feeding  them  to  live¬ 
stock  or  in  some  other  way  completely  disposed  of, 
so  that  the  larvae  in  them  will  surely  die.  In  some 
instances,  livestock,  especially  hogs,  may  be  turned 
into  the  orchard  to  feed  on  the  drops.  It  is  also 
plainly  evident  that  windfalls  and  especially  culls 
should  be  taken  from  the  orchard  and  disposed  of  in 
a  way  whereby  the  wormy  fruits  will  be  destroyed. 

The  packing-house  with  its  store  of  used  baskets, 
boxes,  barrels  and  crates  should  receive  special  at¬ 
tention  in  the  early  Spring.  Hundreds  of  worms 
are  often  hidden  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 


A  pupa  under  ihe  bark  in  the  Spring. 


house  itself,  and  of  the  utensils  mentioned.  If  the 
house  is  tight,  with  all  opeuiugs  closely  screened  and 
the  crates,  boxes,  and  baskets  are  piled  within  the 
house,  the  moths  that  emerge  during  May  and  June 
will  be  trapped  inside  the  building  and  will  die. 
Thus  this  fertile  source  of  moths  together  with  the 
eggs  they  might  lay  will  be  eliminated.  Open  sheds 
are  more  of  a  problem,  perhaps  they  should  be  done 
away  with  altogether. 

Finally  there  remains  the  matter  of  banding. 
Enough  experimental  progress  has  now  been  made 
regarding  the  use  and  type  of  bands  for  catching 
the  worms  to  enable  us  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  assurance  to  recommend  chemically  treated  bands. 
This  type  of  band  automatically  kills  the  larvae 
which  rest  beneath  it.  They  are,  therefore,  safer 
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NORTHERN  SEED 

POTATOES 

We  sell  more  than  100,000  bu.  per  year — 80%  to 
old  customers.  Merit  does  it. 

STATE  CERTIFIED 
Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs, 
Heavyweights,  No.  9’s,  Green  Mountains, 
Irish  Cobblers,  Early  Ohios,  Spaulding 
Rose.  Dibble  Prices  are  always  LOW. 

NOTE :  DibbleSeedPotatoes  are  NorthernGrown 
right  where  the  soil  best  suits  the  variety. 

SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers, Manistees, Russets, Rurals, 
Raleighs,  Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No. 
9’s —  (also  Dibble  Russet  seconds)  at 
prices  you  can  afford.  All  grown  from 
Certified  seed. 

CROP  SHORTAGE 

Less  than  2V2  bu.  per  capita  (13%  below  5  yr. 
average.)  Consumption  ahead  of  last  year. 
Outlook  bright.  Prices  on  up  [grade.  We  sell 
by  sack  or  carload.  Get  our  special  prices,  de- 
Uvered,  on  lots  of  100  bushels  or  over, _ 

Send  for  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST-FREE 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  grower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


* 


101  Bu.  per  acre 

"Shadeland  Climax 


Says  one  customer  from  Jefferson  County,  Pa .  Extra  good 
crops  like  this  have  been  obtained  by  many  of  our 
old  friends  . .  .  Never  before  have  we  had  such  won¬ 
derful  quality  oats  to  offer  .  .  .  Shadeland  Climax, 
Shadeland  Victory  and  Swedish  Select  .  .  .  WRITE 
TODAY.  GET  your  FREE  copy  of  New  Hoffman  Cat¬ 
alog.  It  offers  oats,  corn,  soy  beans,  etc.,  and  all  other 
grains  and  grasses  .  .  .  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

A  LI  Box  58,  Londisvllle, 

»  Ii.  rsOTTmuR/  IRC./  Lancaster  County, Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 


54s 

WILT  RESISTANT  HIGH  YIELDING  HYBRID 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes, Oats, Barley,  SWEET  CORNS 


Peas,  Husking  Corn,  Silage  Corn, 
Cabbage,  Field  Beans  from  test- 
proven,  high  yielding  Strains. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

Recommended  for  Soil,  Seed  and  Crop. 
Write  for  Circular. 


(EARLY  and  MID-SEASON) 

Under  severest  wilt  conditions,  they  usual¬ 
ly  make  80%  to  100%  full  crop,  when  sus¬ 
ceptible  corns  fail  completely. 

Even  when  wilt  disease  is  not  a  factor, 
they  yield  25%  to  100%  more,  hy  station 
tests. 

They  have  unexcelled  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity. 

Play  safe  with  this  profitable  corn. 
Avoid  risk  of  wilt  loss  this  year. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  u,  honeoye  falls,  n.  Y 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
‘  peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  1 08  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1 .  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


than  the  ordinary  paper  bands  which 
have  to  be  examined  regularly  and  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  in  which  event  they 
are  worse  than  nothing.  Bands  treated 
with  Beta-naphthol  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased,  or  they  may  be  made  at  home. 
Circular  180  of  he  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  gives  full  direc¬ 
tions.  for  making  and  applying  these 
chemical  bands.  Experiments  by  various 
workers  indicate  that  bands  thoroughly 
treated  and  properly  placed  on  the  trunks 
of  trees  will  catch  from  30  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  worms ;  and  indications  are 
that  with  greater  care  in  scraping  the 
trees  and  applying  the  bands  a  higher 
average  proportion  of  the  worms  may  be 
caught.  If  the  worm-population  of  an 
orchard  can  be  reduced  50  per  cent  at  a 
cost  of  five  cents  per  tree,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  distinct  value  in  the  fight 
against  the  codling  moth. 

We  believe  that  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  all  of  the  measures  that  are 
reasonably  practical  as  reinforcements  to 
the  accepted  spray  schedule  in  order  to 
control  this  persistent  orchard  pest  satis¬ 
factorily.  Indeed,  it  may  become  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  determined  practice  of  all 
of  the  foregoing  measures  to  avoid  some 
of  the  troubles  with  arsenical  sprays  and 
poison  residues. 

The  writer  listened  not  long  ago  to  an 
excellent  talk  on  the  codling  moth  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  orchards  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  speaker  told  us  that  in 
those  famous  valley  orchards  there  are 
two  generations  of  the  moth,  and  the 
rainfall  is  so  light  that  very  little  of  the 
arsenic  and  lead  is  washed  off.  There 
the  growers  have  to  apply  six  and  seven 
cover  sprays  with  fish  oil  in  the  late  ones 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  covering  of 
poison  over  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Even 
with  this  intensive  spray  schedule  they 
do  well  if  they  succeed  in  producing  a 
crop  of  fruit  with  not  more  than  20  to 
30  per  cent  wormy  apples.  In  addition, 
it  has  become  necessary  where  such  large 
amounts  of  lead  and  arsenic  are  applied, 
to  wash  the  apples  in  an  acid  solution 
and  also  in  an  alkaline  solution — what  is 
called  “tandem  washing.”  Such  washing 
outfits  cost  around  $2,500.  As  I  listened 
to  this  interesting  talk  by  a  very  able  en¬ 
tomologist  who  is  doing  all  that  any  in¬ 
vestigator  can  do  for  those  harassed 
growers,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  problem, 
the  mounting  cost  of  the  spray  materials 
and  labor,  the  expense  of  cleaning  the 
fruit  and  the  increasing  ineffectiveness  of 
the  great  efforts  put  forth  to  produce  a 
reasonably  clean  crop.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  phases  of  the  problem  were  tend¬ 
ing  toward  a  climax  at  which  the  costs 
would  be  too  excessive  and  the  efforts  too 
ineffective  to  keep  on  trying  to  produce 
salable  fruit.  In  such  an  event,  commer¬ 
cial  apple  production  in  those  regions 
would  begin  to  decline.  As  unfortunate 
as  such  an  outcome  might  be  for  the 
western  growers,  the  New  York  grower 
might  find  it  to  be  his  opportunity.  Here, 
in  New  York  State,  however  difficult  the 
codling  moth  problem  may  look,  it  is  im¬ 
measurably  simpler  than  in  a  dry,  hot 
climate.  Is  it  not  now  the  psychological 
time  for  the  New  York  grower  to  put 
forth  every  reasonably  promising  effort 
to  get  his  orchard  in  such  a  clean,  sani¬ 
tary  condition  that  the  codling  moth  will 
not  feel  at  home  in  it? 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 

Comes  First. — Did  you  hear  about  the 
young  couple  who  went  into  the  5-and-10, 
leaving  their  baby  and  carriage  outside 
with  many  other  baby  carriages?  When 
they  came  out,  the  man  seized  a  carriage 
and  they  went  along  down  the  street. 
Glancing  at  the  baby  several  times,  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed :  “Why, 
Mary,  this  isn’t  our  baby.  We’ve  got 
the  wrong  one !”  “Hush,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer,  “keep  still  and  keep  moving.  Can’t 
you  see  it  is  a  better  carriage  than  ours?” 
How  true  that  idea  is  in  so  much  of  our 
living  now!  The  kind  of  a  house  more 
than  the  people  who  live  in  it ;  the  kind 
of  a  car  more  than  the  sort  of  people 
who  ride  in  it;  the  cut  of  the  clothes 
more  than  the  cut  of  the  soul;  the  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  church  more  than 
the  stains  on  the  hearts  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  However,  the  churches  are  up 
against  it  now,  and  they  have  just  got  to 
make  good  or  go  under.  The  Parson  read 
an  article  somewhere  entitled,  “The  Si¬ 
lent  Excommunication  of  the  Poor.”  Now 
isn’t  that  just  what  has  taken  place  in 
so  many  instances?  When  a  rich  family 
is  not  satisfied  in  a  church  they  make  a 
tremendous  fuss  and  try  to  kick  out  the 
minister  and  all  that,  but  when  a  church 
is  run  by  and  for  a  little  privileged 
clique  and  more  is  charged  for  all  the 
good  times  they  have  than  the  poor  can 
possibly  pay.  then  all  that  class  of  people 
for  which  Christ  intended  His  church, 
just  silently  fall  away.  They  just  don’t 
show  up,  that’s  all. 

Not  for  the  Parson. — But  the  Par¬ 
son  is  sure  that  cannot  be  said  of  any  of 
his  places.  A  week  ago  Sunday  was  sort 
of  a  birthday  Sunday  at  one  of  our 
places.  The  Parson  had  to  count  in  his 
pennies,  dropping  them  through  a  slot  in 
a  jar— one  at  a  time.  It  took  quite  a 
while!  Shelley  also  had  to  put  in  his. 
All  told  298  pennies  were  dropped  in. 
And  what  a  fine  time  and  dinner  we  had 
after  the  service  with  70  at  the  tables. 


March  3,  1934 

What  a  huge  birthday  cake  someone 
brought  in  with  02  candles. 

Wedding  Anniversary. — And  yester¬ 
day,  Sunday,  February  4,  was  our  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary — 31  years.  You  know 
they  tried  to  prove  that  married  men 
lived  longer  than  unmarried,  but  it  was 
only  that  it  seemed  so  much  longer. 
"Are  you  married?”  said  an  old  pal  to 
his  friend.  “No,  no,  no — I’m  in  business 
for  myself.”  Shelley  picked  out  the 
hymns  without  the  Parson’s  aid  or  knowl¬ 
edge  yesterday.  When  the  Parson  an¬ 
nounced  the-  processional  he  remarked  on 
its  exceeding  appropriateness :  “My  Soul, 
be  on  thy  Guard”  and  for  the  reces¬ 
sional  Shelley  had  selected  “Fight  the 
Good  Fight.”  After  the  service  we  all, 
more  than  50  of  us,  had  dinner  together, 
and  there  were  fine  and  much  appreciated 
gifts,  from  the  people  to  the  “Parsons”  in¬ 
cluding  some  lovely  blankets  to  help  keep 
the  numerous  members  of  this  family 
warm.  The  night,  before  it  was  14°  be‘- 
]°w  zero  here,  and  last  night  it  was  down 
to  13  below.  Some  water  pipes  froze 
and  burst — a  thing  that  has  not  happened 
before  in  the  22  years  we  have  lived  here. 
There  is  a  good  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  Charles  takes  the  papers 
around  in  the  sleigh.  Some  neighbors  are 
cutting  ice  over  on  the  pond — good  8-in. 
ice.  .  We  have  no  sawdust  now  and  the 
old  ice-house  is. used  for  storage,  but  the 
Parson  misses  the  ice  for  the  ice  cream. 
Of  course  they  can  make  a  sort  of  ice 
cream  pudding  affair  in  the  electric  ice¬ 
box.  but  it  is’nt  like  slipping  over  in  the 
shed  on  a  hot  afternoon  after  hoeing 
corn  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  boiling 
hot  sun  and  getting  a  big  pint  cup  full  of 
good  creamy  cream  and  sitting  on  a  plank 
in  the  shade  and  cooling  off.  You  see 
there  has  been  no  ice  to  cut  her  for  two 
years,  but  it  seems  too  bad  after  all  these 
years  the  Parson  has  hollered  about 
farmers  having  ice  cream  for  haying  not 
to  have  any  himself! 

A  Houseful.- — Yes,  Shelley  had  quite 
a  houseful  of  his  piano  pupils  here  Sat¬ 
urday.  Some  of  their  mothers  were  able 
to  come,  too,  and  there  was  a  “recital” 
of  the  pieces  they  had  learned.  Then 
they  all  went  for  a  sleigh  ride  —  those 
that  could  not  get  in  the  double  sleigh 
getting  a  hitch  on  their  sleds  behind. 
rI  lien  they  all  had  cocoa  and  homemade 
cookies  around  the  big  table. 

Sister’s  Eyes.- — To  be  sure  she  has 
two  eyes,  but  neither  of  them  is  what 
they  should  be,  and  one  is  decidedly  below 
par.  The  poor  child  was  quite  broken 
up  at  the  time  of  the  mid-year  exams  and 
her  eyes  were  so  bad  she  could  only  take 
half  of  them.  It  seemed  quite  likely  that 
she  might  have  to  give  up  and  come 
home.  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
her  not  to  be  able  to  stay  this  year  out 
at  least,  but  she  took  it  logically.  “I  can 
come  home  and  help  Dad  in* his  work 
anyway,”  she  wrote  and  such  a  help  as 
she  is.  But.  after  a  few  days  rest  her 
eyes  seem  to  be  better  and  she  is  again 
back  on  the  job.  What  a  great  thing  it 
is  to  have  an  old  farm  home  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  life  waiting  as  it  were  out¬ 
stretched  arms  and  cellar  stocked  to  wel¬ 
come  her  children  home  whenever  or  for 
whatever  reason  they  want  to  come.  Do 
you  notice  from  the  various  papers  and 
magazines  how  the  movement  is  growing 
to  get  people  out  on  some  land — these 
millions  of  people  who  may  never  go 
back  into  the  factories  again?  Closson. 
you  will  remember,  has  a  loom  here  at 
home  where  he  does  beautiful  weaving — 
table  runners  and  such  like.  George’s 
wife  writes  that  he  seems  to  be  off  mak¬ 
ing  speeches  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  A 
chip  off  the  old  block  for  fair.  “Good-by,” 
said  Mrs.  Parson  to  the  Parson  the  other 
day,  “Come  up  an’  see  me  some  time.” 

The  Packard. — You  will  remember 
that  old  straight  eight  Packard  we  had. 
Well,  it  is  all  very  well  for  Summer  use, 
hut  try  to  start  it  in  the  Winter!  So 
we  have  granted  it  the  privileges  of 
woodchucks  and  hibernated  it  for  the 
Winter.  It  will  probably  show  its  head 
on  Easter  Day  or  April  Fools  Day,  which 
is  all  the  same  day  this  year.  A  man 
down  below  here  had  a  twin  to  this  car 
and  the  coldest,  morning  he  undertook  to 
take  a  ride  in  it.  After  a  terrible  strug¬ 
gle  he  got  it  started,  and  up  on  the  main 
street  of  the  village  it  stopped  again.  It 
was  terribly  cold,  and  you  can  guess 
how  the  ribs  of  those  eight  cylinders 
stuck  to  the  sides.  Hasn’t  the  Parson 
been  there  many  a  time  with  that  old 
Ford  he  used  to  have  with  only  four  sets 
of  rings  to  stick?  Well,  this  man  worked 
on  it  about  so  long,  and  he  was  seen  to 
straighten  up  and  let  drive  the  big  iron 
crank  with  all  his  might  right  through 
the  windshield.  No,  his  wife  was  not 
sitting  on  the  back  seat.  Then  somehow 
he  got  the  thing  down  in  his  yard  by  the 
hack  door,  and  he  went  into  the  shed  and 
got  an  ax  and  if  lie  didn’t  smash  the  oar 
all  to  hits — all  the  damage  a  strong  man 
and  a  heavy  ax  was  capable  of — all  the 
glass,  all  the  doors,  all  the  top.  Many 
of  us  have  felt  mad  enough  to  do  that. 
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SPECIAL 

N.  R.  A.  Collection 

5  Shrubs  $1.75 


Lilac  Purple,  Barberry  Tliun- 
bergi,  Cornus  Stolonifera,  Japan 
Quince.  Spirea  Anthony  Waterer 
(One  Each  of  Above) 


50TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 

Now  ready  for  you  free,  listing  flowers,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  berries,  hedges,  vines, 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  etc.  48-page 
booklet  on  “Correct  Planting  Methods” 
I  It  EE  with  each  order. 

Guaranteed 

FRUIT 
TREES 

Upland  grown. 

It  a  r  d  y.  free  from 
disease.  Stock 
steam  dug  —  guar- 
anteed  true  to 
name.  Many  new 
varieties:  Milton. 

Macoun.  Medina. 

Write  today. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS. 

We 
Pay 

Shipping 
Costs . 

WE  DO  OUR  PART 

Maloney  Bros. 

41  Main  Street 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


DEPENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  customers  to 
continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer  the  following 
strictly  first-class,  well  rooted,  true-to-uame  varieties: 
FRUIT  TREES.  2  years,  4  to  5  feet,  at  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES — Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious.  Green¬ 
ing.  King.  McIntosh  Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Rome 
Beauty.  Wealthy. 

PEAR  TREES — Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel. 

SOUR  CHERRY— Ea  Richmond,  English  Morello, 
Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEABT  CHERRY— Blk  Tartarian,  Bing. 
Gov.  Wood.  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big. 
Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Bradshaw,  German  Prune. 

Lombard,  Heine  Claude,  Yellow  Egg. 

PEACH  TREES,  Light  Grade,  3-4  feet,  at  15c  each. 
Belie  Georgia,  Carman,  Champion,  Elberta,  Hale. 
Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel.  St.  John. 

Same  Varieties,  2-3Vi  feet,  at  10c  each. 
GRAPES.  2-year  No.  1,  Concord,  Niagara,  10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry . $1.00 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry . $1.00 

25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING . $1.00 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. .  .  $1.50 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose . 35c 

Four  Hardy  2-.vear  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

Red.  Pink.  White,  Yellow . $1.50  or  50c  each 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spirea  Van  Houttei . 25o 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbot  Vitae  Pyra¬ 
midal,  Irish  Juniper,  Norway  Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1 

or  3-4  feet . $1.50  each 

Order  from  this  adv..  or  send  for  Catalog  which  con¬ 
tains  attractive  prices  of  our  Products.  Products  you 
can  Plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
WILSON  5 tiuma*  Marks  &  Pa.  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of 
Niagara  County 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successtul  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys'  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansvilte,  N.Y. 

_ Established  18S0 _ 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

SHADE  TREES  NUT  TREES 

10  Nut  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 

10  Deciduous  Trees . $2 

15  varieties  to  select  from 
10  Big  Flowering  Shrubs. $3 
20  varieties  to  select  from 


SHRUBS 


25 

« 

to  8  in. 

BLUE 

SPRUCE 

SI.OO 

Postpaid. 

Order  Today. 

Ask  for  price  list.  Dept.  It -24,  Eryeburs.  Maine 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1034  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  •  Apple  Trees  15c  •  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 
i-A  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
***•  Box  1 1  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Just  Annuals 

The  few  sunny  days  just  past  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  slow.' 
ly  but  surely  the  days  are  growing  longer. 
There  is  still  a  breeze  that  made  Pluto, 
the  pup,  decide  to  snooze  indoors,  little 
Calico  Cat  is  curled  next  the  big  chunk 
stove,  while  Betty  Ann,  in  her  bed,  is 
dreaming  of  the  mice  and  moles  she  ex¬ 
terminated  in  the  garden  last  year.  Like 
some  humans,  she  is  resting  on  the  laurels 
of  yesteryear,  but  when  the  snow  is  gone 
she  will  doubtless  be  as  energetic  as  ever. 

So  1  am  alone  with  my  letters,  cata¬ 
logs  and  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  turn, 
not  so  lightly,  as  the  poet  says  the  young 
men’s  thoughts  turn,  to  the  annuals  of 
the  past,  present  and  future.  It  seems 
to  me  the  three  tenses  in  the  floral  world 
are  intermingled.  Letters  from  several 
of  the  Central  States  tell  of  the  “annual 
Poinsettia”  being  much  used  in  the  parks 
there,  making  a  wonderful  display.  One 
correspondent  obtained  seed  and  divided 
with  me,  and  I  turn  to  one  catalog  and 
read  “Euphorbia  heterophylla  or  annual 
Poinsettia,”  then  to  another  and  find  it 
is  also  called  Mexican  fireplant,  and  I 
am  ouce  again  a  little  girl  calling  father 
and  mother  to  see  if  the  topmost  leaves 
of  “this  plant  look  as  if  they  would  be 
red” — over  40  years  ago,  and  here  it  is 
new  again.  I  have  had  the  white-edged 
Euphorbia  —  snow-on-the-mountain  • — 
recently  and  this  requires  three  wreeks 
and  a  warm  place  to  germinate,  so  E. 
heterophylla  will  be  given  the  same 
chance  and  a  hot,  sunny  spot  in  light  soil. 

A  lady  from  New  York  said  she  had 
seen  a  very  handsome  tall  annual  in  sev¬ 
eral  parks  and  she  meant  to  find  out 
what  it  was  as  she  wanted  it,  “There  it 
is,  right  there.”  It  was  Cleome  pungens 
or  spider  plant,  so  caled  because  of  its 
very  long  stamens.  We  raised  this  about 
the  same  time  we  had  the  red  Euphorbia. 
It  grows  about  four  feet  tall  for  us,  and 
is  rather  strikingly  different  from  other 
annuals.  The  flowers  are  a  pretty  rose 
shade.  There  is  often  a  drop  of  honey 
large  enough  to  give  one  a  real  taste,  in 
one  bloom.  This  is  also  a  child  of  the 
sun. 

Then  (here  was  Errol’s  bed  of  mixed 
annuals  most  of  them  were  friends  tried 
and  true,  but  one  new  daisy-like  flower 
was  Rudbeckia  bicolor  superba.  The  plant 
was  not  bowed  down  by  all  this  load  of 
names,  but  bore  erect  a  bright  yellow 
blossom  with  its  reddish  brown  central 
disk,  and  the  flowers  kept  perfect  for  a 
long  time  either  on  the  plant  or  as  a  cut 
flower.  In  a  friend’s  garden  there  were 
planted  more  mixed  seeds,  and  among  the 
plants  was  another  bronzy  yellow  blos¬ 
som,  something  like  the  single  Dahlia 
and  the  fancy  sunflowers,  but  more  de¬ 
sirable  we  thought,  or  was  it  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  new?  Can  it  be  the  Veni- 
dinm?  This  had  silvery  or  gray-green 
stemless  leaves,  well  branched  and  the 
“daisies”  were  I  should  say  three  to  four 
inches  across. 

Ilfld  you  noticed  how  many  African 
plants  are  now  being  offered  and  how 
highly  they  are  praised? 

Another  letter  notes  the  improved  an¬ 
nual  Linarias,  but  mentions  that  as  these 
ere  an  English  introduction  perhaps  our 
Summers  might  be  too  dry,  as  they  were 
for  her  Nemesias.  The  older  annual 
Linaria  varieties  grew  successfully  here 
in  Vermont  and  self-sowed  so  freely  I 
never  bothered  to  sow  any,  but  went 
around  and  took  up  what  I  wanted  and 
reset.  They  semed  to  revel  “in  any  soil 
or  any  situation”  although  I  never  set 
any  in  deep  shade,  but  sun  or  slight 
shade,  the  best  position  or  used  as  a 
filler,  seemed  one  and  the  same  to  the 
“baby  snapdragon.”  A  pot  of  blue  that 
is  blue,  not  a  washed-out  shade  nor  yet 
purple,  heliotrope,  mauve  or  violet,  is  one 
of  the  things  I  love  on  the  porch.  The 
Phacelia  gives  the  color  I  love,  but  after 
two  seasons  I  find  it  too  temperamental, 
and  the  Lobelia  Crystal  Palace  of  my 
childhood  will  again  be  used. 

But  the  new  Calendulas  and  Escholt- 
zias  are  not  the  kinds  that  mother  used  to 
raise ;  those  new  California  poppies,  the 
sunshine  of  the  garden,  someone  with  a 
larger  vocabulary  will  need  to  describe 
them,  the  dainty  tints  of  cream  and  rose 
are  entrancing,  hut  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  deep  colors  are  exhilarating,  perhaps 
some  earthly  painter  can  reproduce  the 
orange,  tangerine,  and  fiery  intensity  of 
the  new  Escholtzias,  but  1  doubt  it.  Sow 
early  iu  a  warm,  sunny  place,  or  as  a 
filler  on  a  “side  hill”  in  your  rock  gar¬ 
den  and  they  will  do  the  rest,  and  your 
heart  will  fill  with  rapture  and  dance  as 
it  did  with  the  Spring  daffodils. 

The  new  Calendula  Radio  isn't  over¬ 
praised  either.  It  is  wonderful  in  growth, 
number  of  blooms  aud  color.  We  had  an 
early  frost  last  Fall  that  nipped  tender 
things  so  we  learned  to  value  the  plants 
that  kept  on.  This  Calendula  was  one 
of  the  things,  in  fact  some  of  the  petals 
were  still  bright  above  our  first  snow, 
October  27. 

Again,  “What  about  Petunia  nana 
compacta?”  Again  after  running  the 
gamut  of  size  we  are  back  to  consider  the 
tiny  Petunia.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  i-eeeive  some  fine  Petunia  seed  from 
Europe,  and  for  two  seasons  have  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  bedding  varieties,  and  the 
compact  Petunias,  especially  in  rose,  are 
the  dearest  little  edging  plants  imagin¬ 
able. 

Now  I  am  wondering  if  I  want  the 
Agathea  or  blue  daisy.  I  judge  it  should 
be  started  early  and  used  as  an  annual 
here.  But  is  it  blue,  or  some  other  shade, 
is  it  patient  and  long-suffering?  This  is 
one  of  the  few  annuals  beginning  with 
“a”  that  I  have  not  tried,  mother  bee. 


FERTILIZE  LIBERALLY 


with  AE  RO  Gsianuficvi 

CYAN  AM  ID 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  PLANTING 
YOUR  TRUCK  CROP! 


Remarkable  effects  are  secured  by  applying  Aero 
Cyanamid  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre,  and 
cultivating  into  moist  soil  two  weeks  before  planting. 

In  addition  to  supplying  nitrogen  and  lime  to  feed 
the  plants  and  sweeten  the  soil,  Aero  Cyanamid 
serves  as  a  partial-sterilizing  agent,  aiding  in  the 
control  of  weeds,  nematodes,  and  disease  organisms. 


AERO  CYANAMID  —  Th e  Air-Nitrogen 
Fertilizer  That  Does  More  Than  Fertilize 


•  If  you  are  troubled  with  root-knot 
or  club-root,  you  will  certainly  want 
to  give  'Aero'  Cyanamid  a  trial. 

Send  for  booklet  on  this  subject. 


AMERICAN 

CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  rAero’  Cyanamid 
and  f Ammo-Phos ’ 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


“IDLE  ACRES” 

Every  farm  has  idle  acres  which  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  trees.  Put  them  to  work  permanently  with 
a  small  cash  outlay. 

PLANT  EVERGREEN  TREES 

Selected  from  our  Spring  Price  List: 


Douglas  Fir,  6-12-In.  trans . $12.00 

Norway  Spruce,  9- 12-in.  trans .  18.00 

European  Larch,  6-9-in.  trans .  14.40 


Special  for  Christmas  Tree  Plantings: 

Norway  or  White  Spruce,  twice  transplant¬ 
ed,  l-l'/i-feet,  $29.50  per  thousand. 


Cupsuplic  Nursery 


Oquossoc,  Maine 
Dept.  HI-2 


Write  for  our 
NewPrice 
List.  You  will 
be  amazed  at 
the  low  prices. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
varieties  within  the  past  few  years.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  better  markets  by  planting 
the  New  Double  Red  Varieties,  including 
New  Solid  Red  Delicious,  New  Solid  Red 
Stayman  and  Lowry.  Ask  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  New  Sport  Double  Red  Varie¬ 
ties  and  also  our  Illustrated  Price  List  offering 
a  complete  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Salesmen  Wanted 

TITUS  NURSERY  CO. 

WAYNESBORO.  VIRGINIA 


Ask  for 
Special  low 
quotations 
on  your  needs 
and  for  Spring 
1934  Catalogue! 

Box  B 


The  Old  Reliable 

Greets  old 
patrons  and 
welcomes 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cents 
up 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PUNTS 

for  Spring  Planting— Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
-Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
I  Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties— Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  oi-chardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

Wes t  Hill  Nurseries 

9>  Fredpnia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
state  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE, 

Evergreen  Baby  Trees 

100  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Seed,  lOe.  1000  seeds,  6  var- 

leties,  SOc.  Oaklynn  Nurseries  -  Greenlane,  Pa. 

NI  TR^FRV  150  Acres— Evergreens. 

1  ^  1  IV  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  trees.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  on  request, 

Fairview  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANS  NUT  NURSERY.  B„  16S,  R0CKP0RT,  (NO. 

FRITIT  TRFFQ  88  Iow  as  *7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
11U.LJ  Cir.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Dansrille.  N.  Y. 

Blight  Chacl|i|il  TmpC  Grafted  Shagbark  hy- 
Realstani  vneSHlUl  IlceS  brids.  Grafted  Hardy 

Northern  Pecans.  SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Round  Hill,  Ya. 

GRAFT  Your  Own  Nut  Tree*— Illustrated  booklet.  Full 
instructions,  25c.  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH  Round  Hill,  Va 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  th#  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans. 'Seed 
Com.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 

STRAWBERRIES 

n  IV  Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
Y  Li  Y  Tells  How.  D  rlbes 
*  *»»  Dorsett  and  F  rfax,  th# 
Most  Valuable  New  Va¬ 
rieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PKTS 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Bose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c> 


sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  lOS^urpe#  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Crown  Drills 

with  fingrer  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Increase  your  "  heat 
yield  by  using  Crown  Drills 
Write— 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps  N  T. 
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P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  NEW INMAN 


PAPER  BERRY  BOXES 

Arc  made  from  strong 
Manila  Paper  Board,  re-en¬ 
forced,  glued  ends.  Strong 
and  durable.  Manufactured 
in  quart  size  only.  These 
boxes  are  nested  and  pack¬ 
ed  600  in  each  con¬ 
tainer. 

Price  $5.00  per 
1,000 

F.O.B.  Amsterdam 
or 

Send  far  a  Trial 
Order  «f  100;  $1. 
postpaid. 


INMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEYS 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co- 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Special  Low  Prices  on  No.  1 

BERRY  PLANTS 

- Postpaid -  Collect 

RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants  12  50  100  1000 

Cuthbert  (red)  . $0.60  $1.45  $2.35  $14.00 

St.  Regis  Everb.,  red . 60  1.45  2.35  14.00 

Latham,  Largest  Red . 75  1.75  2.85  ■  18.50 

Cumberland.  Blackcap . 65  1.50  2.75  17.00 

BLACKBERRIES.  Eldorado..  .45  1.35  2.25  12.50 

Alfred,  Leading  BB . 65  1.65  2.75  15.50 

STRAWBERRY.  Premier  (early)...  .65  .95  4.25 

Mastodon,  Large  Everbearing . 85  1.25  6.50 

ASPARAGUS  roots,  heavy,  2-yr . 70  1.20  6.85 

HORSERADISH  roots  (6  inch)...  .75  1.25  7.50 

Concord  grapevines,  2-yr....  1.65  4.25  7.00  40.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Take  10%  cash  discount  or 
write  for  catalog  giving  other  varieties  of  stock  listed 
above  with  complete  description  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  specialize  in  Jersey  Sweet  Potatoes. 

L.  &.  F.  DONDERO  -  Box  40  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BfAUTIfUL  NfW 
nursery  catalog; 

Featuring  nursery  stock  of 
the  highest  quality  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you.  Whatever 
your  plans  for  planting  this  spring, 
this  catalog  will  save  you  money.  Our  SHRUBS 
SO  years  of  fair  dealing  insure  sat-  FRUITS 
isfaction.  Write  today  for  FREE  ROSES 
Catalog.  SEEDS 

The  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  457  Painesville,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

Dahlias.  Peonies,  Gladiolus,  Bearded  and 
Japanese  Iris;  Hardy  Phlox,  Gaillardias, 
Madonna  Lilies,  Baby’sJBreath,  Seal  Flowers, 
Red  Hot  Pokers,  Chinese  Lantern  Plants. 
Naphthalene  Flakes,  Vigoro  and  Peat  Moss. 

LOW  PRICES  ON  QUALITY  STOCK. 

Catalog  Free 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Box  253-R  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  GARDEN  MAGAZINE J 


The  flower  lover’s  own  magazine.  Con¬ 
tains  more  helpful  facts  on  flower  grow¬ 
ing  than  any  other  publication.  Written 
by  practical  people  who  actually  .grow 
flowers.  You’ll  like  it. 

Special  Offer:  7  mouths  for  $1.00 

Sample  Copy,  10c.  Order  today. 

THE  FLOWER  GROWER 

119  N.  Broadway.!  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

15  dwarf  kinds  $3.00:  Sedums  12  kinds  $2.00;  Seni- 
pervivum  12  kinds  $2.00:  Hardy  Cactus  10  kinds  $3.00. 
All  for  $9.00.  Booklet  free. 

STRECKER’S  508  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


60  Hardy  Perennials— Flowering  Size,  $2 

Purple  Trillium  Garden  Lily  Blue  Gentian 

Napoleum  Plume  Red  Columbine  Pink  Ladyslipper 

25  Flowering  Shrubs.  2-3  ft..  S2.  12  Maple  Trees.  7  ft.,  S2; 

JOSEPH  C.  KING  •  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


Sherman’s  Sweet  Peas  Pink— for  10  c.  Write 

for  free  Catalog.  F.  A.  SlIF.ItMAJi  CO.,  Albany,  Sew  York 


LOVELY  FLOWERS — Great  50e  lot 8,  any  o — $2.00,  all  $4.00. 

30  Big  Gladiolus*  4  Good  Dahlias,  0  Iris.  20  Tansies,  3  Roses, 
b  Hardy  Phlox.  5  Perennials,  3  Fine  Peonies.  3  Boxwood,  8",  3 
Evergreen  Trees,  18",  20  Hedges-  STOJiROAD,  Yeagertown.Pa, 


CI  A  nTAT  f  1C  List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 

YHj/lLlIULiLliy  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Tested  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Fifteen  I  Oc.  pkt&.  almost  any  variety  S 1  .OO. 

1934  price  list  for  market  gardeners  and  farmers  now 
ready.  Write  for  prices  and  information. 

SPENCE  BROS.,  Seedsmen,  VALLEY  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Certified  1934  Plants,  IOO-$2,  1 .000-$ 1 5,  postage 
paid  to  third  zone;  one-half  cash,  balance  collect. 
Start  shipping  about  May  15.  Order  now.  Supply  limited. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Blood,  Silver  Leaf  Farm,  Windsor,  Vt. 


S3 5.  NEWBURGH  and  CAYUGA  RASPBERRIES 

State  inspected-  Spring  dug  roots  Reasonable. 

FRUIT  FARMS,  Inc.  -  Sheridan,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants  Newburgs.  SB— ld(k  $55 

1000.  W.  HALBERT  -  -  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DACDDCDDV  Dl  A  UTC  New  Logan,  Cumberland.  Latham 

nnorDtnnl  rLANlOand  Chief.  Choice  Plants  taken 
from  unfruited  plantings.  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  Clyde,  O. 


Genuine  Improved  Milwaukee  Market, 
best  select  hand  cut  seed, $2.50  lb.  Pre¬ 
paid.  Large,  very  uniform  in  quality 
and  the  most  delicious.  ELMER  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


Certified  Potato  Seed  &U58S 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS  -  Plttsford,  N.  Y. 


^\RCHARD  GRASS — Buy  from  grower,  *1.40 
per  bushel.  J.  G.  LE8HEB  Greencastle,  P*. 


SOY  BEANS  To. 

WHEN  INOCULATED  WITH 

NITRAGIN 


^Nitragin  inoculation  of  soybeans  fre¬ 
quently  increases  the  yield  from  20  to 
40%.  It  promotes  the  growth  of  better 
roots  and  nodules.  It  enables  the  plant 
to  convert  nitrogen  from  the  air  into 
plant  food  and  to  enrich  the  soil  with  this  ele¬ 
ment.  No  legume  crop— -alfalfa,  clover,  peas, 
lespedeza,  can  thrive  without  legume  bacteria. 

BILLIONS  OF  PURE  LEGUME  BACTERIA 

of  the  most  efficient  strains  are  packed  in  each 
can  of  NITRAGIN.  These  bacteria  are  grown 
by  a  special  patented  process  in  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  laboratory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  .  .  . 
NITRAGIN  is  sold  by  leading  seed  dealers 
everywhere  . . .  every  can  is  dated  for  your  pro¬ 
tection  .  .  .  farmers  have  used  it  for  35  years. 

WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE  on  unknown  bacteria 
when  NITRAGIN  gives  surer  results  and  costs 
so  little  per  acre. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Incorporated 
794  S.  14th  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


NEW  LOW  PRICE 


A  Bushel  Size— for 
eoyb«ans,  cowpeas, 
35c.  For  alfalfa, 
clover  ,  lespedeza 
65c.  For peaa.vetch, 
beans,  60c. 


FREE  OFFER 


An  offer  for  a  free  can  of 
NITRAGIN  w;)I  be  included 
with  this  (NEW  BOOK. 
Send  for  a  copy  —  the  most 
complete  manual  on  legrumes 
and  inoculation  —  it’s  free. 


STRAWBERRIES 

t1 _  FOR  PROFIT! 

The  following  varieties  are  real 
money  makers.  Strong,  Healthy, 
true-to-name  plants,  100%  Sat- 

_  isfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 

♦rjYky  Shipment  of  Fresh-Dug  Plants. 

Place  your  order  NOW’.  Shipments 
made  when  desired.  Order  direct  or  send  for  our 
Big  FREE  berry  Book.  DO  IT  NOW7. 
r,oE^r!^Y.arieties  50  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER  . $0.40  $0.70  $1.50  $3.00  $13.75 

OORSETT  . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35.00 

FAIRFAX  . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35.00 

Mid  Season  Varieties 

Cooper  . . . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

BELLMAR  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

Sen-  Dunlap  . 35  .60  1.25  2.50  11.25 

ABERDEEN . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

Beauty  . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

J°E  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

J0,YCE  . . 50  .80  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Late  Varieties 

Aroma  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

Bio  Late . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

f  40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

LUpTON  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

)ym-  Be'f . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

Bandy . 40  .70  1.50  3.00  13.75 

Pearl  .....  .40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Champion  . 50  .80  2.25  4  50  2125 

MASTODON  . 60  1.00  3.00  6  00  27  50 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  5,  SALISBURY.  MO. 


PAY 


Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  ,« 
full  of  dependable  Information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CARFF’S 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Best  Varieties 
Newburgh  —  Potomac  — 
New  Logan — Black  Beauty. 
Best  of  all  Raspberry  Varie- 
_  ties.  Red  Lake  Currant— 

Poorman  Gooseberry,  superior  in  size 
and  quality.  New  Thornless  Young> 
berry.  Gallia  Beauty  —  Turley  Wine  • 
sap  Apple-  Golden  Jubilee  Peach. 
Di&tribatpra  of  Registered  Raspberry  Plants 


for  the  Ohio  Small  1 


lit  Improvement  Abb’ii. 


Catalog  fruit  &  Ornamental  Plant i  Free. 

W.  N.  ScarfPs  Sons,  Box  107  New  Carlisle,  0„ 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’*  20th  Cenlury  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describee 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
retc.  This  valuable  Book  isFrek 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

BERRY  BASKETS 

PEACH  BASKETS 

ETC. 

Write  for  quotations  and  samples. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

‘  Factory  Shipment  at  Factory  Prices” 

102  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fomwalt  of  I’a.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Baby  will  bo  four  this  month,  but  she 
still  comes  to  daddy  for  rockabye  time.  We 
have  a  new  song,  all  about  how  we  love 
our  rooster,  duck,  pig,  dog,  etc.,  but  some¬ 
times  I  get  mixed  and  the  rooster  goes 
quack,  quack,  or  the  dog  goes  oink,  oink, 
which  makes  her  raise  her  sleepy  head 
and  correct  her  dad  until  the  sand  man 
finally  wins. 

’W  ith  snow  and  zero  weather  we  hug 
the  little  heater  and  feed  apple  wood  into 
it  which  makes  Summer  in  the  house, 
especially  since  the  hyacinth  begins  to 
bloom. 

A  New  York  man  sends  me  some  Cort¬ 
land  apples  and  wishes  my  opinion.  Well, 
they  are  good,  much  better  than  the 
Winesaps  and  far  better  than  the  Jona¬ 
thans  which  have  long  ago  developed 
their  bitter  spots,  a  characteristic  of  the 
Jonathan. 

.  A  West  A  irginia  friend  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  me  puzzled.  He  has  a 
line  two-year-old  blackcap  patch  but  it  is 
badly  infested  with  anthracnose.  Fight¬ 
ing  anthracnose  with  spray  dope  is  an 
old  thing  with  me  hut  the  patch  was  set 
upon  soil  which  had  been  in  muskmelons 
some  years  and  he  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  .muskmelon  soil  carried  the 
anthracnose  infection  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  blackcaps.  'I  would  say  no  as  an¬ 
thracnose  is  a  spore  plant,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  gray  spots  turning  dark  and  dis¬ 
charging  spores  to  infect  other  plants.  It 
is  not  a  virus  disease  like  blue  stem  and 
root  knot.  However,  spores  live  a  long 
time  and  possibly  did  live  in  the  soil.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  poppy  seed, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  seeds,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  250,000  seeds,  compared  ( 
with  the  800  of  the  corn  kernel,  but  a 
spore-producing  plant  would  laugh  at 
that  number.  One  big  puffball  produces 
enough  spores  to  cover  the  earth  with 
puffballs  if  every  one  grew.  These  spores 
are  the  seeds  of  the  sporangia,  each  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  new  plant.  I  have 
emphasized  before  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
moving  the  old,  hearing  wood  immediate¬ 
ly  after  picking  is  over  but  that  is  not 
enough.  The  new  canes  must  be  sprayed 
either  with  a  weak  solution  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  old 
canes  are  past  their  usefulness  but  the 
new  canes  will  produce  the  next  season’s 
crop  so_  they  must  be  protected  against 
undue  infection  of  anthracnose.  The 
Cumberland  and  Kansas  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  anthracnose,  but  the  Plum 
Farmer  and  New  Logan  somewhat  more 
resistant.  Whenever  anyone  tells  you 
that  a  blackcap  is  wholly  resistant  to 
anthracnose,  he  must  have  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek.  On  the  whole,  soil  which  has 
never  carried  berries  is  best  for  black¬ 
caps  while  proximity  to  red  raspberries  is  j 
very  bad  for  them  as  reds  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease  although  not  themselves  suffering 
very  much  from  it. 

A  State,  statistician  has  made  the  in¬ 
teresting  discovery  that  dairy  farmers  are 
producing  milk  at  a  loss  and  advises 
either  more  consumption  or  less  produc¬ 
tion.  My,  how  wise  these  desk  and  swivel 
chair  men  do  become  and  what  excellent 
advice  they  pass  out.  so  entirely  now, 
too.  We  never  heard  that  before,  did  we, 
or  did  we? 

A  staff  writer  for  a  national  farm 
monthly  spoke  at  the  State  farmers’  week 
meeting,  his  theme  being  that  farmers 
should  concern  themselves  entirely  with 
production,  and  allow  the  outside  world 
to  attend  to  marketing,  financial  and 
equality  adjustment  problems.  That  is 
in  line  with  the  needless  advice  given  1o 
a  child  when  we  tell  him  to  eat  his  meals 
and  let  daddy  worry  over  where  the  food 
was  coming  from,  but  are  farmers  mental 
children  ? 

Spring  elections  are  near.  Politicians 
in  droves  announced  their  candidacies, 
and  the  next  day  it  snowed  and  has  been 
snowing  ever  since.  I  wonder  whether 
that  is  prophetic  or  will  the  usual  crop 
of  .  glittering  promise  swallowers  do 
their  bit.  How  we  do  ramble !  Well 
let’s  ramble  some  more  as  long  as  we  are 
at  it.  Now  we  are  told  that  sulphur  will 
make  soil  so  sour  that  nothing  will  grow, 
which  may  account  for  so  sparse  a 
growth  under  trees  which  are  constantly 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur.  All  over 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  found 
crumbling  limekilns,  testifying  to  the  fact 
that  those  old-timers  knew  the  value  of 
lime  in  large  quantities.  Maybe  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  it  than  burn  it,  but  farm¬ 
ers  of  today  do  not  buy  it,  or  at  least 
not  in  anywhere  near  the  quantity  their 
forebears  used  to.  And  we  are  so  much 
wiser  than  our  fathers!  They  didn’t 
know  a  bacterium  from  a  fence  rail  but 
they  knew  soil  and  crops,  the  two  essen¬ 
tials  to  successful  farming. 

The  older  hoys  persist  in  whistling  and 
gabbling,  the  two  little  ones,  Calvin  and 
Loretta,  carry  in  wood  and  throw  it  down 
with  a  grand  bang,  no  wonder  I  ramble, 
but  the  path  nears  home  so  all  is  well. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It’s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 


BALDWIN’S 
ETTER  • 
ERRIES  - 


DON’T  BUY  berry  plants,  fruit 
trees  or  shrubs  until  you  get  our 
great  Money  -  Saving  1934  offer. 
40,000  satisfied  customers.  Write 
for  Catalog  Now  I 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin  Nursery 
Box  6  Bridgman,  Mich. 


i 
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Grow  Strawberries 

in  Home  Gardens 

Frankness,  truthful  statements  plain¬ 
ly  told,  inspire  confidence  in  what  is 
offered  in  a  catalogue.  That  is  what  is 
found  in  the  strawberry  catalogue  of 
the  W.  F.  Allen  Company,  It.  R.  72,  of 
Salisbury,  Maryland. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  growing 
strawberries  in  home  gardens.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  make  neat  borders  around 
beds  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Waste 
space  may  be  profitably  utilized  in  this 
way,  producing  crops  of  home-grown 
strawberries  ripened  on  the  vines. 

There  are  thousands  of-  persons  in 
the  North  who  begin  eating  strawber¬ 
ries  early  in  January,  who  have  little 
idea  of  what  a  vine-ripened  strawberry 
tastes  like.  They  may  be  shocked 
when  they  are  informed  of  this  fact. 

Is  there  profit  to  be  made  in  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries  for  market?  That  de¬ 
pends  on  the  grower,  location,  soil  and 
season.  It  is  true  that  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  has  been  made  some  sea¬ 
sons  by  some  growers,  but  that  is  not 
the  average.  In  unfavorable  seasons, 
which  sometimes  happen,  there  may  he 
little  or  no  profit.  That  is  explained  in 
the  Allen  catalogue.  An  average  profit 
of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  per  acre, 
is  a  very  satisfactory  return,  though 
there  are  many  who  do  better. — Advt. 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers — at  no 
greater  cost— whenyou  plant  ISBELL'S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
foracopyof  Isbell's  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
145  Mechanic  St.  ,(20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


CONDON'S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


‘QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET’.’  Big  Money  Maker.Large, 
“  -  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.Tointroduco  to  you 

our  Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
will  mail  you  126 seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  Bm  wn  gj  % 
and  our  bi«  1934  Catalog:  M  Ph*  84  H4 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  A  IlidIU 
200-Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant,  iSind  postal  today. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONDON  BROS., SEEDSMEN 

BOX  224  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4lh 

The  Earliest  of  all.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pin.  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks,  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  In  all,  if  you 
will  enclose  10c,  In  Canada  20c. 

pop  IT  A  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  collec- 
■  tion  and  catalog.  e  Our  catalog  Is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs. 

i.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  WIs. 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Aisike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed.  Aisike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Ciarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Early  Vegetable  Plants 

Open  field  grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet, 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plant9.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  ALBANY,  GA. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

N.  Ralph  Baker  .  -  Victor,  New  York 


Sell  FARM  SEEDS 

REID  BURT  -  -  - 


Good  commission. 
Write  for  details. 
Melrose,  Ohio 


WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS  ZS&ft&SZ 

desired.  O.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Delaware 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  ac»l£ 

time  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed 

E.  D.  LEACH  -  .  CERES,  N.  Y. 


HARBIN  Lespedeza— Drought  resistant.  For  Northern 
States,  special  price,  $7.00  lb  for  March  only.  Quantity 
limited.  WILLARD  CODY  •  Jacksonvi  Illinois 


Registered  Disease  Free  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  with  proper  isolation  and  developed  through 
9  years  of  thorough  roguing  against  virus  diseases 
and  crown  gall.  Write  for  catalogue. 

OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
Mlllersburg,  Ohio 


BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

Attractively  priced  collections  for  both  large  planters 
and  gardeners.  Also  grape  vines  and  raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

If.  E,  Conifdou  jNurtiery  North  Collins,  N.  Y 

Strawberry  Plants  df°aRirf11 

All  kinds  at  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  0.  RICHARDSON  i  SONS  Dox  1  WILLARDS,  MD. 
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This  offer  Extended 
until  March  15th — 
because  of  popular 
demand. 

A  Garden  Full 
of  Vegetables 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

.  Any  5  for  50c 
Any  10  for  $1 

This  is  a  special  offer  to  “Rural  New- 
Yorker”  readers,  to  introduce  our  im¬ 
proved  strains  and  qualities.  All  packets 
are  our  regular  liberal  size  and  all  sell  at 
higher  prices — some  as  high  as  25c  each. 

Sawco  Wonder  Beet 
Rubicoro  Carrot 
Orient  Cucumber 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  Corn 
Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 
Glowing  Ball  Radish 
Golden  Plume  Celery 
Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
California  Wonder  Pepper 
Emerald  Standing  Spinach 
New  York  Market  Broccoli 
L.  I.  Favorite  Brussels  Sprouts 
Full  Hearted  Endive 
10/25  Salmon  Tint  Muskmelon 
Riverside  Sweet  Spanish  Onion 

All  splendid  for  market  growers  —  out¬ 
standing  for  small  gardens. 


SEEDSMEN 

132-138  Church  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


^auIes^^Zinnias 

3  Choicest  Colors,  10c-Packet  of  Each 

Mammoth  4  to  6-incli  blooms, 
pink,  yellow  and  red.  3  full-size 
pkts.  of  Maule’s  finest  seeds  for  the 
price  of  one!  Send  dime  today. 

Maule’s  Flower  Garden 
30  Beautiful,  Easy-to-Grow  An¬ 
nuals,  for  flowers  all  summer 
and  fall. 

All  30  for  $1— an  unusual  olTer! 

Everjr  packet  the  same  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  which 
you’d  otherwise  pay  10c  each. 

You’ll  find  your  favorite  flowers. 

Asters,  Sweet  Peas.  Snapdragons, 

Double  Nasturtium.  Giant  Zinnias, 
Marigolds,  and  all  the  other  best 
animal  flowers  selected  for  the  most 
beautiful  garden  yon  ever  had — 30 
regular  large-size  packets  for  $1,001 
Order  today! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE. 

707  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MaulPS  SEEP  BOOK FEE t 


all  colors,  including 
Petunias,  Larkspur, 


Rurpee's 

Lf  SeedsCrow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

104  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  free 


$ 


STANDARD  BARTLETT  PEARS  5  Fo“' si” 
MONTMORENCY  CHERRIES 

State  Inspected  Trees  PER  100 

GLADIOLUS,  ready-to-bloom  size,  a  selection  of  12 

different  varieties  . $2.25  Per  100 

Large  assortment  of  nursery  stock.  We  do  not  issue 
a  catalogue,  but  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  any  items 
desired.  Write  us. 

Central  New  York  Nurseries  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


100 


Peach  Trees 


$g.5o 


By  EXl’ltESS  for 

Healthy,  thrifty  free¬ 
stone  trees.  Our  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties.  By  parcel  post  add  f>»e  extra  to  cover 
postage  and  packing.  Ask  for  our  catalog  its  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
Box  7  Perry,  Ohio 

“HILL  TOP  QUALITY” 

Hardy  northern-grown  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Perennials.  Rock  Plants.  New  and  rare  va¬ 
rieties,  reasonably  priced.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Hill  Top  Orchards  &  Nurseries,  R.  4,  Hartford,  Mich. 

rvf  O  Finest  timber  and  ornamental 

I  NPPflS  species,  sixty  kinds.  Slake  your 

waste  land  pay  a  profit.  Interest¬ 
ing  descriptive  Tree  Seed  List  sent  on  request  to  Dept, 
'l  l.  REX.  D.  PEARCE  -  Mercliantville,  N.  J. 

CHESTNUT  TREES 

Planting  these  Hardy,  Blight  Resistant,  Early  Bearing 
Chestnuts  means  a  valuable  investment.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANHEIM.  PA. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Please  —  You  Are  the  Judge 

Blakemoro,  Aroma  and  Dunlap  $2.50  per  1,000.  Pre¬ 
mier  Bellmar,  Fruitland.  Aberdeen,  Beauty,  Gibson, 
Big  Joe,  Gandy.  Big  Late,  Lupton,  Pearl  and  Wm. 
Belt  $3  per  1,000.  Chesapeake  $3.50  per  1.000  collect, 
llorsett  and  Fairfax  100  for  $1.45  postpaid:  1.000,  $8 
collect.  Mastodon,  E.B.,  100  for  $1.15  postpaid:  500, 
$2.75;  1.000,  $5.50  collect.  500  at  the  1,000  rate.  Order 
direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D..  SALISBURY,  M  D. 


Raspberry  Plants 


New 

Shuttleworth 

BI.VCK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Mosaic  resistant, 

fine  quality .  .  #18.00  per  1000 

A.  L  SHUTTLE  WORTH  -  -  SILVER  CREEK,  S.  Y. 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newlmrgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  etc.  AH  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CD  1717  C  A  IV/IDf  17 C  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds, 
r  KtiEj  OAlVlr  LEO  Rare— Unusual— Improved- 
Plants,  Bulbs.  GLADIACRE  (3)  GARDENS.  Sharon,  Mass 

Gold  Coin  Potatoes S&ErJK: 


Dwarf  Polyantha  or 
Baby  Roses 

On  page  107  a  correspondent  told  of 
the  results  obtained  by  planting  the  little 
Polyantha  roses  on  a  rocky  slope.  This 
is  a  congenial  place  for  these  little  roses; 
they  are  also  very  effective  planted  along 
the  top  of  a  retaining  wall  or  terrace. 
These  rose  are  compact  in  growth;  they 
hear  their  flowers  in  trusses  or  sprays, 
and  while  the  individual  flowers  are 
small  (some  very  small)  they  are  borne 
so  freely  as  to  make  a  fine  show.  There 
arc  two  distinct  types  among  them;  one 
hears  shallow  cupped  flowers,  double  or 
semi-double,  borne  in  large  clusters;  the 
other  type  bears  a  perfect  miniature 
rose  with  a  long  pointed  bud,  these  being 
produced  in  small  sprays  or  single.  An 
examination  of  this  latter  type  is  Cecile 
Brunner,  salmon  pink  with  yellow  center. 
This  was  introduced  by  Mine.  Ducher  in 
1SS1,  but  was  neglected  by  American 
growers  until,  we  think,  25  or  30  years 
ago,  when  it  was  forced  and  sold  for 
corsage  bouquets  under  the  trade  name 
of  Fairy  or  Sweetheart  rose.  It  is  really 
lovely  and  is  a  profuse  and  constant 
bloomer.  This  was  the  first  of  its  class 
though  the  dwarf  Multiflora  Mme. 
Norbert  Levavasseur,  introduced  in  1903, 
became  quite  popular  for  bedding  under 
the  name  of  Dwarf  Crimson  Rambler,  | 
or  Baby  Rambler.  This  variety,  however  : 
has  been  superseded  by  later  ones. 

Baby  Doll  or  Tip-Top,  which  our  cor-  i 
respondent  refers  to,  was  introduced  by  I 
the  German  rosarian  P.  Lambert  in  1909.  j 
It  is  a  charming  combination  of  pink, 
cream  and  yellow,  and  makes  a  lovely 
bud.  Among  other  good  sorts  are  Lafa¬ 
yette,  crimson  scarlet,  blooming  freely 
all  through  the  season;  Orleans,  gera¬ 
nium  red  with  white  center;  Gloria 
Mundi,  vivid  orange  scarlet;  Katharina 
Zeimet,  pure  white;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Finch, 
rosy  pink;  Magnifique  shell  pink,  large 
trusses;  Scarlet  Button,  small  but  vivid 
flowers,  in  large  clusters. 

Some  of  these  roses  are  said  to  be  a 
little  tender,  but  it  is  easy  to  protect 
them  with  a  mulch,  and  there  are  good 
reports  of  some  varieties  as  far  north 
as  Ontario.  They  must  always  be  given 
an  open  sunny  situation,  and  are  de¬ 
sirable  +o  edge  a  border  of  taller  roses. 

Some  of  the  Polyanthas  that  are  taller 
than  the  ‘‘baby”  type  are  exceptionally 
good  for  bedding,  giving  flowers  all 
through  the  season.  Grass  an  Aachen, 
pink  flowers  shaded  with  salmon  and  J 
yellow,  is  a  favorite  of  this  type;  the 
flowers  are  a  good  size,  and  very  freely  | 
produced.  There  is  a  bright  pink  variety 
of  this  rose,  called  Pink  Grass  an  Aachen, 
which  is  equally  desirable. 


Christmas  Tree  Thieves 

I  have  a  tree  problem  for  you  and 
your  readers  to  help  solve.  A  few  years 
ago  I  planted  a  small  hillside  to  pines,  in 
all  about  500.  The  trees  now  are  ripe  for 
real  Christmas  trees.  The  tract  faces  the 
house,  but  the  north  side  cannot  be.  seen 
unless  I  ascend  the  hill.  Seven  of  the 
little  innocent  beauties  were  destroyed 
and  carried  away  by  some  vandal  or 
vandals  for  home  use.  I  am  not  grouchy. 
I  love  peaceable  and  agreeable  children. 
I  want  them  to  enjoy  Christmas  time, 
but  I  want  a  little  pleasure  myself.  I 
set  the  trees  out  for  pleasure,  not  worri- 
ment,  a  hit  of  green  for  cold  wintry  days, 
a  monument  when  I  am  done.  What 
I  need  and  want  is  some  protection  to 
save  the  grove.  Shall  I  call  out  the 
regular  army,  guard  it  myself,  or  put  a 
wild  animal  wire  fence  around  it? 

We  are  about  ready  to  surrender; 
trappers,  hunters,  fruit  thieves,  fishermen 
and  now  Christmas  tree  cutters  overrun 
our  farms.  If  you  protest  the  officials 
laugh  at  you.  About  all  we  can  call  our 
own  is  the  ever-increasing  taxes.  No  one 
seems  to  sneak  around  and  steal  them 
away  from  us.  I  thought  perhaps  some 
one  of  your  great  family  might  have 
met  and  solved  a  similar  trouble. 

Ohio.  R.  B.  CARSON. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  19-Mar  4.  —  Annual  two-weeks 
course  in  ice-cream  making,  X.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  1-3.  —  Second  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Show,  annual  meeting  and 
institute,  Connecticut  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Hartford.  Paul  P.  Ives,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 


HENDERSON’S 

Special  OFFER 

1934  SEED  CATALOGUE 
AND  25c  REBATE  SLIP 

IVIail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,’’  Henderson’s  new  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent  rebate  slip. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1934  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full-color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  direct  from  actual  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  results  of  Henderson’s  seeds.  It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  summer,  and  collections  of  flower  seeds  especially  arranged 
for  harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 


It  is  a  complete  garden  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the 
garden  beautiful  or  bountiful.  Clip  the  coupon  now  ! 


The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip ,  which  will  be  sent  with 
every  catalogue  where  the  coupon  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  sent  us,  will  be  accepted  by  us  as  25  cents 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars  or  over. 


For  87  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED 
SEEDS  have  been  the  standard.  Year  after 
year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your 
seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden's  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  plant  seeds  of 
recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL 


Send  me  your  1934  Catalogue  together  with  rebate  slip  as  advertised. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Gity 


State 
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PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FAR  Q  U H  AR 

ALL  STEEL- NON  WRAP 

Manure  Spreader 

A  real  money  maker  for  you  .  .  .  because  IT 
SHREDS  FINER  —  SPREADS  WIDER  AND 
MORE  EVENLY  .  .  .  YOU  ALSO  GET  these 
exclusive  and  patented  features  .  .  .  at  the 
cost  of  an  ordinary  Spreader!  NON-W'RA? — 
Lighter  draft,  positive  clutch  drive.  Floor 
bottom  boiled  in  oil — and  twelve  other  out¬ 
standing  features  which  will  startle  and 
amaze  you.  Check  and  mail  the  coupon  and 
get  our  new  catalog. 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  COUPON 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

Weeders 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Potato  Planters 
Sprayers 
Dusters 

FARQUHAR 

Cultivators 

Harrows 

Threshers 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Grain  Drills 

YORK,  P». 

Cider  Presses 

□ 

□ 

Potato  Diggers 

Saw  Mills 

□ 

□ 

Transplanters 

Box  930 

Boilers  and  Engines □ 

□  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Hydraulic  Presses 

□ 

□ 

Corn  Planters 

Conveyors 

□ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  imple¬ 
ments  checked 


Name . . . 
Address 


£  LOVER  4/4  TONS 
VLV  V  C  IV  PER  ACRE 

—  says  one  customer 

You,  too,  can  get  bigger  crops!  And  cleaner  hay!  Sow 
Hoffman’s  "Extra -Quality”  Clover  Seed!  Hardiest, 
northern- grown,  cleanest,  tested  seed  .  .  .  vigorous, 
healthy,  free  from  foul  weeds  .  .  .  Very  fair  prices. 

Write  today  — Get  your  free  copy  of  new  Hoffman 
catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  grains  and 
grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc.  . .  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

AU  In*  8ox  59'  L®ndisville, 

.  11.  nOTTman,  inc.,  Lancas»erCounty,Pa. 


HOFFMAN'S 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page - 
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V/cm-  MANY 

YOU  GROW  - 


'it, 


EXTRA 

FANCY 

YOU  HARVE5T 


THE  AIM  of  the  successful 
grower  is  to  produce  what 
the  market  demands— fruit  that 
grades  "Extra  Fancy."  It’s  the 
dean,  sound,  full-color  apples  that  are  moved 
—and  at  premium  prices.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "spraying  is  the  most  important 
thing  the  grower  does  to  produce  quality 
fruit  "That  means  dependable  spray  products 
—properly  applied. 


..  ^Dependable 
spray  materials 
properly  applied 
mean 

Quality  0 'ruit 


GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  are  de¬ 
pendable  because  they  are  manufactured 
under  definite  chemical  control.  "QRASSELU" 
on  the  insecticides  you  buy  is  your  assurance 
of  orchard  protection.  Furnished  in  a  variety 
of  convenient  packages  to  suit  your  needs. 
There  is  a  Grasselli  dealer  near  you. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOUNDED  1839  Incorporated  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Send  for  it 


GRASSELLI 

Arsenote  of  lead 
DUTOX 

lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Kleenup  (Dormant  Oil) 
Sulphate  ot  Nicotine 
Dry  lime  Sulphur 
Sulforon 

Orthol  K  (Summer  Oil) 
and  a  complete  line  of 
Spray  and  Dust  Mixtures 


NEW  1934  BOYCE  DOUBLE  GUN 

Made  for  large  or  small  capacity  rigs 

New  Style  Single  Guns  and  Rods 


ORCHARD  SPRAY  ACCESSORIES 

Hose  —  Couplings  —Valves—  Nozzles  —  Etc. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Frontg  of  Steel 

Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  maketheDrag  yourself.  Writer 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  lO 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine, 


ir—— — — - - ;  — “  ~ ^ 

Potato  Blight  •  Flea  Beetle  •  Leaf  Hopper 

can  be  controlled  with 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE* 

Authorities  recommend  spraying  throughout  the  season 
with  5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture  to  protect  potato  vines 
from  blight,  hopper  burn  and  flea  beetle  injury.  They 
especially  emphasize  the  value  of  freshly-made 
Bordeaux.  Purity  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  essential  for 
effective  results.  In  home  mixed  sprays,  use 


®See  Cornell  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  No.  238. 


Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Purity— 99%  Pure 

and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  purest  and  best  quality 
obtainable.  Write  for  free  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture 
—Its  Preparation  and  Uses.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

(Subsidiary  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation) 


What  N.  Y  Fruit  Growers 
Are  Thinking  About 

(Continued  from  Page  166) 

as  the  bugs  appear.  A  6  per  cent  oil 
controls  leaf-roller.  There  is  no  practical 
control  of  Oriental  peach  moth  on 
quinces. 

Western  New  York  seemed  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  proximity  of  neglected  or¬ 
chards  as  the  harbingers  of  other  pests, 
and  serious  discussion  was  heard  regard¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  either  spraying  or 
eliminating  such  orchards  forcibly.  No 
one  would  admit,  however,  that  there  was 
any  evidence  that  these  neglected  or¬ 
chards  increased  the  infestation  in  well- 
sprayed  orchards.  The  outcome  was  a 
resolution  to  secure  aid  from  the  CWA 
to  cut  down  neglected  trees  provided  the 
owner  agreed.  From  Massachusetts  came 
word  that  40.000  apple  trees  and  150.000 
cedar  trees  had  been  removed  by  this 
means,  with  no  cost  to  growers  and  no 
indemnity  charges  against  the  State. 

The  corky  drought  spot  of  apples  has 
been  a  serious  problem  in  the  Champlain 
Valley.  And  while  this  trouble  has  been 
theorized  upon  and  laid  at  the  door  of 
Winter  injury  and  water  deficiency,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  now  available. 
Irrigation  has  largely  eliminated  the 
trouble,  using  500  gallons  of  water  per 
15-year-old  tree  at  10-day  intervals  for 
three  applications,  in  July. 

The  aphis  problem  of  1933  injected  the 
question  as  to  what  effect  the  overload¬ 
ing  of  trees  with  small  aphis  apples 
would  have  upon  next  year’s  crop.  The 
opinion  was  that  a  heavy  overload  of 
fruit  would  seriously  reduce  next  year’s 
crop,  but  that  aphis  apples  alone  would 
not  do  so.  And  speaking  of  biennial 
bearing  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  best 
plan  was  te  keep  a  tree  from  reaching 
this  condition  by  avoiding  heavy  over¬ 
loading.  Corrective  measures  suggested 
were  a  heavy  pruning  in  the  “on”  year 
and  early  thinning  of  fruit. 

Another  question,  brought  by  the  dry 
season,  was  how  late  in  the  season  thin¬ 
ning  could  be  done  with  profit.  One 
grower  reported  good  results  from  thin¬ 
ning  Baldwin  in  mid-August,  although 
admitting  that  rains  at  that  time  might 
have  been  a  contributing  factor.  The 
point  was  made  that  the  real  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  earliness  of 
thinning  rather  than  lateness. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  centered  around  the  new  eastern  ap¬ 
ple  crate,  a  package  which  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  exactly  what  eastern  grow¬ 
ers  have  bee  wanting  for  a  long  time. 
Where  the  idea  arose  is  a  question,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  gift  crate  has  worked 
out  splendidly  in  the  New  York  City 
market.  It  is  a  stiff  crate  measuring 
1714  inches  long  by  14  inches  wide  and 
11  inches  deep.  Corner  posts  make  the 
net  volume  2,645  inches  compared  with 
2.150  cubic  inches  for  the  standard 
bushel.  With  an  attractive  paper  liner, 
and  a  cardboard  cover  with  slats  to  hold 
in  place,  this  package  is  stiff  enough  to 
handle  McIntosh  without  injury.  It  stores 
well,  gives  the  chain  store  a  handy  pack¬ 
age,  and  typifies  eastern  apples.  The 
problem  now  is  to  protect  this  package 
by  proper  standardization  and  grading 
measures  so  as  to  ensure  its  reliability  as 
to  contents.  According  to  present  grad¬ 
ing  regulations,  the  face  must  represent 
the  pack.  Accordingly,  if  growers  who 
use  this  pack  are  anxious  to  keep  it  as 
a  recognized  eastern  apple  crate,  they 
must  insist  upon  close  inspection  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  regarding 
closed  packages. 

That  the  crate  is  a  popular  package  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  211  packages  in  the  commercially 
packed  fruit  exhibited  were  the  eastern 
apple  crate.  Only  seven  barrels  were 
shown.  Moreover,  the  fruit  was  better 
graded  than  in  any  previous  year  that 
this  feature  of  the  show  lias  been  run¬ 
ning.  From  114  packages  selected  at 
random  from  storages  of  Western  New 
York,  84  per  cent  were  equal  to  or  su¬ 
perior  to  the  grade;  while  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley,  86  per  cent  of  the  97 
selected  packages  were  in  grade.  Those 
in  charge  said  that  this  was  the  finest 
display  of  commercially  packed  New 
York  fruit  that  they  had  ever  seen.  It 
represents  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  10  or  12  years  ago. 

But  not  all  the  talk  was  for  higher 
quality  and  higher  priced  fruit.  One 
speaker  pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  the 
market  demand  was  for  a  well-grown  but 
low-priced  article  in  quantity,  and  he 
questioned  so  much  talk  about  fancy  ap¬ 
ples  when  there  were  so  many  customers 
unable  to  pay  the  price.  His  suggestion 
was  for  low  cost  of  production,  low  cost 
of  handling,  low  cost  to  consumers  and 
bigger  volume  movement.  He  said  that 
the  trend  was  towards  fewer  and  larger 
retail  stores,  which  meant  increased  buy¬ 
ing  power,  but  which  placed  the  small 
grower  at  a  disadvantage.  He  felt  that 
only  by  closer  co-operation  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  fruit-growers  of  the  country 
to  meet  their  competitors  on  equal  terms. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  Indiana,  the 
truck  had  been  virtually  legislated  off 
the  highway  by  the  ruling  that  trucks 
cannot  charge  rates  less  than  the  cost  by 
rail.  Growers  must  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  national  and  international  mar¬ 
keting,  and  of  working  close  together  for 
the  common  good. 

Varieties,  too,  were  discussed.  At  Ro¬ 
chester,  the  feeling  was  expressed  that 
Baldwin  was  no  longer  a  desirable  va¬ 
riety  to  plant,  but  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  felt  that  it  had  a  place  in  that 
section.  Fameuse  was  said  to  be  handi- 


FARQUHAR 


A  FULL  YIELD 

FROM  EVERY  ACRE 

From  Every  Angle  -  -  The 

r/LD  A1  TT¥  \  1>  INTERCHANGEABLE 
T  GRAIN  DRILL 

meets  the  needs  of  the  modern  farmer.  Up-to-date  in 
design  and  performance,  there  is  no  more  adaptable 
Grain  Drill  built.  Many  new  and  outstanding  features 
are  provided  in  the  new  and  improved  model — 

A  drill  that  will  prove  its  worth  to  yon  over  many 
years  of  trouble-free  operation. 

Mail  Coupon  for  new  Catalog  /fif\ 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd-,  Box  330,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Grain  Drill  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


MECHUINPS 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  KILL  OF 
Aphis*  Red  Mite  and  Scale 


’MEEHUINCra* 

SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  few  dollars  spent  fo  r  .Mechling's  Scale  Oil  will 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  loss  from  the  crop  and 
save  trees  worth  thousandsof dollars.  Compara¬ 
tive  *****  bv  Experiment  Stations  show  that 
Mechling’s  Scale  Oil  is  superior  to  all  others  and 
gives  perfect  control. 

Mechling's  Superior  Scale  Oil  Spray  mixes  in¬ 
stantly,  stays  in  emulsion  indefinitely  and  Is  not 
affected  by  cold  weather.  It  is  pleasant  to  apply 
end  safe  both  for  trees  and  operators.  Test  it 
yourself.  If  you  arc  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  vour  money. 

Sold  in  quart,  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans,  and 
drums  ten  to  fifty-five  gallons. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  write  us  for  our  Free  Spray¬ 
ing  Calendar  and  other  detailed  information. 

-MECHLflNB- 

BROS.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden*  N.  J. 

ESTABLISHED  1  86?  ~ 


Send  for  catalog  and 
garden  time  table 

S.  L.  ALIEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

3413  N.  Fifth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
AND  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


KillWeeds  with 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
stiJ)  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  grovvthin  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

N.  Wackei  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 


CENTAUR  Tractor 


Lowest  price  in  onr  history.  The  Centaur  can 
be  operated  for  10c  an  hour.  Does  the  work  you 
are  now  doing  with  your  team.  Compensating 
steering  device 
makes  it  easy  for 
i  a  12-year-old  boy 
I  to  handle.  More 
[  handy  and  aceu- 
S  rate  than  a  horse 
foreultivating.An 
’  all  riding  job  — 
makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Write  to 
Centaur  Tractor 
Corporation 
*105  North  Street 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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mill  BRIN® 
BEST  PR*cE 

use  KATSO  in  Spray  Tank  To 
insure  duality  Fruit;  tuts 
Crowing  Cost. 

Only  the  highest  quality  huh 
V,Ubeindemand«ithbuy®  ^ 
pay  top  P'icK  th'SJ'  Ut,  mote 

"I'Tings.iUhelp.Pl^^ 

complete  protection  you 
S<  J  m  keTp  out  insect  pests  and 

need  to  keep  ou  ^  then  that 

fungus  disease.  8  r!lV 

,o„useKAYSO-the^y 
spreader  and  adhesive -m  ««  I 
P  L  of  sorav  That  way  you  U  b 
stire  of  100%  coverage  -with  any 

SP5V^ef'wTyour  time  and 

^tCh  K AY^ O  U^be "  P  t  ay  * 

Int  «*»  Off.  KAYSO  cuts  the 

tost  of  spray  ing,  too  U*~  * 

S;SSr.s-s 

Take  no  chftnccs  ^  •  « 

alSo  »  >••• 


KAVSO 

SPRAY  3PRCA0CR  4  ADHESIVE, 


Spreads 
the  Spray 
and  Makes 
it  Stay 


Be  sure  that  K  AY  S  O  is  on  your 
spray  material  list 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  EXCHANGE 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
or 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES  CORPORATION 

99  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


UNIVERSAL 
TRACTOR 

tOW  COST  ! 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  digs  potatoes, 
landscape  work.  Swivel 
Trailer  wheels  and  culti¬ 
vator  lift  for  easy  turning. 
Over  4  h.  p.  belt  work. 
Powerful  worm  drive  and 
clutch  fully  enclosed. 
PIONEER  MFC.  CO.. 
Dept.  It -34,  West  All  is,  W  Is. 

PAGE 

Portable  Milkers 

(AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST  OF 
PIPE  LINE  machines.  More  sani¬ 
tary,  less  up-keep.  No  valves.  Visi¬ 
ble  milking.  Thousands  in  use. 

Pull  information  free.  Write: 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  K-34,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Once  Over  the  Ground  With  A 

ROTOTILLER 

MAKES  AN  UNEXCELLED  SEED  BED 

Six  to  Ten  Inches  Deep 

By  a  simple  adjustment  of  its  depth  bar,  without 
change  of  tools  or  delays,  the  same  Rototiller  does  an 
unexcelled  job  of  cultivating  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
chopping  and  burying  weeds  and  weed  seeds.  Equal  to 
three  ordinary  cultivations. 

SEE  THE  ROTOTILLER  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

A  TRACTOR 

By  spreading  well  rotted  manure  on  the  ground  and 
passing  over  it  twice  with  the  Rototiller.  potting  soil 
is  quickly  and  easily  made  immediately  ready  for  the 
greenhouse. 

Full  line  of  Rototillers  and  parts  are  now  carried 
in  all  New  Jersey  Rototiller  service  stations.  Roto- 
tiilerr  users  are  increasing  fast.  Get  yours.  Don’t  let 
your  competitor  beat  you  to  it.  Take  advantage  of 
Rototillago  this  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Booklet  to — 

ROTO  TRACTOR  CO.  Lake  Road  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


capped  by  susceptibility  to  scab,  drought 
spot,  maggot  and  small  size.  Cortland 
was  reported  as  being  top-worked  in  some 
upper  sections  of  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  because  of  susceptibility  to  scab, 
aphis,  codling  moth,  scald,  and  poor  keep¬ 
ing  quality ;  while  in  more  southern  sec¬ 
tions  it  is  proving  a  popular  variety.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  still  considered  Ihe  prime  fa¬ 
vorite.  Among  cherries,  Windsor  is  the 
old  reliable,  with  Schmidt,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  and  Seneca  as  additional  desirable 
varieties,  the  latter  being  somewhat  han¬ 
dicapped  by  injury  from  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  starlings,  which  are  considered  a 
serious  menace  by  many.  Early  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  like  South  Haven.  Oriole 
and  Mikado  were  discussed  from  tbe  dual 
vantage  point  of  earliness  and  of  free¬ 
dom  from  Oriental  peach  moth  injury. 
Fruit  trees  are  in  good  demand,  with 
prices  advancing,  and  likely  to  be  higher 
another  year  because  of  a  nursery  short¬ 
age.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 

Small  fruits  were  a  feature  of  the 
meeting  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
with  a  much  less  degree  of  interest  shown 
in  Western  New  York.  Apple-growers 
seem  inclined  to  enter  the  small  fruit 
game  as  a  profitable  side  line.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  production  of  raspber¬ 
ries  had  declined  60  per  cent  while  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  62  per  cent,  so  that 
there  would  need  to  be  7.700  more  acres 
of  red  raspberries  planted  to  equal  the 
per  capita  production  of  1899.  The  Lath¬ 
am  was  said  to  be  the  most  universally 
successful  red  raspberry.  .Tune  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  best  early  sort,  ripening  10 
days  ahead  of  Cuthbert.  Newburgh  was 
said  to  be  the  best  of  the  new  kinds,  be¬ 
ing  strongly  recommended  by  its  disease- 
escaping  character.  Chief  was  reported 
as  of  little  value  for  Western  New  York, 
and  Flaming  Giant  or  Ohta  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  same  category.  For  a  black¬ 
cap,  Cumberland  was  reported  still  the 
best  variety,  with  Naples  as  promising 
newcomer. 

So  far  as  culture  is  concerned  it  was 
said  that  success  with  small  fruits  de¬ 
pends  upon  careful  planning  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  no  fertilizer  applied 
after  the  planting  is  in  production  that 
will  take  the  place  of  a  well-prepared 
piece  of  land,  well-drained,  and  rich  in 
organic  matter.  Winter  injury  is  least 
on  sturdy,  well-grown  plants,  which  go 
into  the  Winter  in  a  vigorous,  yet  not 
immature  condition. 

Grapes  were  reported  to  respond  to 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  3(X> 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  equivalent,  per 
acre  broadcast.  Campbell  vines  grafted 
onto  Clinton  roots  have  yielded  three 
tons  more  per  acre  than  Campbell  on  its 
owrn  roots.  Ontario  and  Portland  were 
said  to  be  splendid  white  juice  grapes, 
and  Fredonia  one  of  the  best  early  blue 
grapes,  ripening  three  weeks  ahead  of 
Concord. 

The  tine  display  of  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  at  both  Rochester  and  Kingston 
showed  clearly  the  return  of  at  least  a 
semblance  of  buying  power.  While  there 
is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this  field  at 
the  present  time,  the-  trend  is  steadily 
towards  more  power,  more  refinement 
and  greater  efficiency,  all  along  the  line 
from  larger  capacity  spray  pumps,  to 
pneumatic  tires  on  tractors,  to  more 
carefully  standardized  spray  materials. 

The  Geneva  and  Cornell  Stations  made 
their  usual  attractive  and  profitable  ex¬ 
hibits.  This  time  they  featured  varieties 
of  fruits,  spray  residue  removal,  fruit 
juices,  fertilizers  for  apples,  and  soil 
type  adapted  to  fruit-growing. 

And  while  all  this  is  interesting,  to 
some  the  most  inspiring  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  program  was  the  program  for  boys 
and  girls — future  fruit-growers.  To  see 
these  boys  and  girls,  many  of  them  sons 
and  daughters  of  well-known  growers  in 
the  State,  coming  along  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  parents,  and  passing  technical 
tests  of  fruit  judging,  variety  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  disease  and  insect  identification 
and  control,  is  a  revelation. 

The  fruit  industry  of  New  York  State 
is  in  good  hands — both  present  and  fu¬ 
ture.  It  bids  well  for  the  stability  of 
the  State  and  of  the  nation  that  the 
fruit  industry  perpetuates  on  the  land  the 
high  ideals  of  living  that  its  homes  and 
families  reveal. 


Best’s  Potato  Book 

Can't  some  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
er  dig  up  a  copy  of  Best’s  Potato  Book 
and  donate  or  sell  it  to  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Library?  The  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  The  only 
thing  of  interest  about  the  book,  so  far  as 
is  known  to  me  at  present,  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  which  was  written  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  is  entitled 
“The  Potato  Mania.”  Undoubtedly  there 
are  other  things  of  interest  in  the  book — 
names  and  descriptions  of  varieties  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  time,  remarks  about  potato 
blight,  possibly  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  Goodrich  seedlings.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  one  expects  to  find  in  a  first- 
class  agricultural  library.  There  is  no 
copy  at  Ithaca,  or  at  Utica,  or  in  the 
New  York  Library.  do nald  reddick. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Teacher:  “What  does  silence  mean, 
Johnny?”  Johnny:  “It's  what  you  don’t 
hear  when  you  listen,  teacher.” — Answers. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  BUY 

SUNOCO 

EMULSIFYING  S 

DIRECT  FROM  OCR  NEAREST  BRANCH  OFFICE 


Akron 

Dallas 

Philadelphia 

Albany 

Dayton 

Pittsburgh 

Allentown 

Detroit 

Providence 

Atlantic  City 

Flint 

Quincy.  Mass. 

Altoona 

Grand  Rapids 

Reading 

Baltimore 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Rochester 

Battle  Creek 

Harrisburg 

Scranton 

Beaumont 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Syracuse 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Jacksonville 

Toledo 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Buffalo 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago 

Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  Brownsville,  Pa< 

Cincinnati 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Columbus 

New  York 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Youngstown,  O. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 

Ten  years  of  wide  and  successful  use  has  proved  the  efficiency  of  SUNOCO  SPRAY  in 
delayed  dormant  spray  control  of  Scale  Insects,  Red  Mite,  Apple  Aphis  and  Red  Bug. 
Write  for  information  to  our  nearest  branch  office  or  direct  to 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Sunoco  Spray  Department  Y 

1608  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  Motor  Fuel 


a 
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TAROCIDE 

(Old  Name  Tarolene) 

The  oldest— most  effective  and  economical 
Tar  wash  for 

APHIS  -  SCALE  -  RED  MITE 

“TAROCIDE”  has  been  used  commercially  for  the 
past  five  Seasons.  It  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  which  is  most  important. 

OTHER  OUTSTANDING  SPRAYS 
“PRECIPTO” 

to  make  Lime  Sulphur  a  safe  Summer  Spray 

“GRO-ALL”  OIL  EMULSION 
SULPHUR  and  SULPHUR  DUSTS 
COPPER  and  COPPER  DUSTS 
ROTENONE  DUSTS 

A  DUST  and  SPRAY  for  EVERY  PURPOSE 

For  full  particulars  write 

MR.  C.  C.  STANDISH,  New  York  Representative 
1203  West  Avenue,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

—  OR  — 

CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Baltimore  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Md. 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 

Healthful,  profitable  work  in  producing  delicious 
food  for  one’s  own  family  -  .  .  An  Iron  Age  Wheel 
Hoe  speeds  up  work  amazingly,  saves  bending  over 
the  rows. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and 
market  gardeners.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE 
No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


IMAGE 

Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works 

Cro»  and  Keim  Streets 
Pottstown,  Penna. 


Why 


SYRUP 

HIGHER/ 


not  tap  all  the  trees 
you  can  ? 


We  can  ship  from  STOCK  Buckets, 
Covers.  Spouts.  Tanks  and  all  supplies. 
An  EVAPORATOR  in  two  or  three  days. 
Be  ready.  Send  your  order  NOW’. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Riding  f  Model 
Martini  30 


- 

Farm 

Ditcher— Terracer—Gradsr 

|5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

I  —for  every  purse,  $37.50  up. Cuts  ditches, 

I  cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Ter- 

■  races  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil,  N 

■  doubles  crops, throws  dirt  high  enough-  Roll- 
ling  coulters  front,  rear.  Timken  bearings  .Ride 

■  till  finished.  10  days  trial. Catalog  sent. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader 
I  Co.,  Inc.,  Bo*  34 
I  Owensboro 
I  Ky. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE  and  FOUR  ROW 


Two  Row  Automatic  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic — Seed  Hoppers  I  nterchangeable 
Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  or  Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers. 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or  shallow  covering  in 
furrow.  Shallow  covering  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better 
weed  control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 


Mail  coupon  today 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

Sprayers 
Dusters 
Grain  Drills 

□  Potato  Diggers 

Transplanters 
□Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Planters 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  1230 


cultivators  □  I  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

H arrows  □  I  Pl««s«  send  Catalog  covering  implements 

Threshers  □  I  checked 

Cider  Presses  □  ■ 

Saw  Mills  □  ■  Name. _ _ _ — - - 

Boilers  A  Engines  □  ■ 

Hydraulic  Presses  □  I 

Conveyors  □  |  Address -  - - -  —  — 
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PROFITABLE 
POWER  for 
Every  Farm  Job 


The  M  assey-  H  arris 
FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE 

General  Purpose  TRACTOR 


Four  large  drive  wheels,  kept  in  constant 
contact  with  the  ground  by  an  oscillating 
rear  axle,  give  this  tractor  sensational 
performance.  Abundant  traction  per  pound 
of  weight  ...  no  skidding  ...  no  slip¬ 
page  ...  no  waste  power.  It  conquers 
hills,  ditches,  mud  and  sand. 

It  farms  land  too  difficult  for  horses,  too 
rough  for  ordinary  tractors  ...  a  REAL 
general-purpose  tractor.  Ample  clearance 
for  row-crop  farming.  Supplies  power  from 
draw-bar,  belt-pulley  or  power-take-off. 
Full's  implements,  now  on  the  farm,  or 
can  be  used  with  easy-connecting  attach¬ 
ments  specially  built  for  it. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  Massey-Harris, 
world-wide  org  mization  are  back  of  this 
tractor,  with  nearly  a  century  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  quality  farm  implements 
— a  complete  Tine  for  horse  or  tractor 
farming  —  including  models  12  and  25 
two-wheel  drive  tractors. 

The  Massey-Harris  Co. 

General  Offices:  Racine.  Wis. 
Factories:  Racine,  Wis.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


<7?UUjdC  JyUUZAs 


All  Hardy  Varieties 

Including 

McIntosh  -  Bartlett 
Montmorency  -  Elberta 


NEWBURG  RASPBERRIES 

(New  Mosaic  Proof) 


All  New  York  State  Grown 

T~T\  Write  for  Prices 

’iiijf  W.iT.  f 


OMITH  LO.,6^ 


12  Selected  Peach  Trees  $ 

3  Hale  -  3  Golden  Jubilee 

3  Elberta  -  3  Belle  of  Georgia  -  2  ft.  high 

Don’t  Miss  This  Bargain! 


TTlPU'W  Japanese  Evergreen  Barberry,  rare 
■D  novelty  like  English  Holly.  Add  20c  for 

postage  and  insurance.  Order  immediately. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Westminster,  Maryland 


Kalediscope  Gladiolus  Collection 

14)0  BLOOMING  SIZE  BULBS  C-t  Post 
1O0  LEGAL  LILY  SEED  Vl  Paid 

1934  Bargain  List  Free. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Horse  Radish,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  Sweet  Potatoes 
Planting  stock  all  standard  varieties.  Dealers  and  laige 
planters  write  for  low  wholesale  pricee. 

CEO.  R.  PEDRICK  A  SON  -  Pedrlcklown,  N.  J. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  Charleston  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  and  Copenhagen  Cabbage  1*1  ants  ready 
for  shipment  about  April  1,  90c  per  thousand:  five 
thousand  $4.  Booking  orders  for  Tomato  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants  for  later  shipment. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHIN3,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


LOW  PRICES  on  northern-grown  Alfalfa,  Sweet  and 
Red  Clover.  Write  for  samples,  delivered  prices. 
Shipped  subject  inspection.  GRIMM  ALFALFA  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Co-operating  Growers. 


Cn  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
*  "•  G.  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60C,  1 .000-$  I . 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


SEND  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60C, 

l,000-$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

500-60C,  1 ,000-$ I .  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

GROWN  RIGHT  -  PRICED  RIGHT 
PACKED  RIGHT 

-  Catalog  on  Request  - 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRIES — 20  varieties,  including  Mastodon. 

Raspberries — Latham.  Chief,  Cumberland,  New  Lo¬ 
gan.  Blackberries.  Get  our  special  prices  before  buy¬ 
ing.  Cloverieaf  Nurseries,  Rt.  2,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants— Ail  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  H.  Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TODAY 

Get  Free  Hoffman's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  .  .  .  All  about 
extra  good  crops  that  thousands  of  successful  farmers 
have  gotten  from  planting  Hoffman’s  Quality  Farm 
Seeds.  .  .  Hoffman  offers  clover,  alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  soy 
beans,  cowpeas  and  all  other  grains  and  grasses  .  .  . 
For  35  years  Hoffman’s  Seeds  have  been  the  standard  of 
quality  .  .  .  Get  this  new  catalog  and  see  how  you  and 
your  neighbors  can  SAVE  MONEY  through  the  Hoff¬ 
man  Cooperative  Money  Saving  Plan  .  . .  Write  today 
and  get  your  free  copy. 

AU  LI Box  57,  Landisville, 
•  rl.  nonman,  Inc.,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


iyiiiimimmimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmimmmiiimmiiiimimiiiiiiimiimiE 

[  Organized  Co-operation  | 

—  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized 

—  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  — 
=  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  = 

—  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  ^ 

“  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  “ 

=  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  ~ 

~  We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  = 

—  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  = 

“  The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  _ 
^  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  — • 

—  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  _  — 

^  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for 

|  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

|  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  | 

niiiimiiiiiimiiimiimiiiiiiimiimmiiiiiiimiimmiimimmmiinmiimiiimiiiiiR” 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grapes  Forming  Attractive 
Bunches 

We  read  and  enjoy  every  thing  Prof. 
Gladwin  says  about  grapes.  Will  he  give 
a  list  of  varieties  notable  for  attractive 
appearance  of  bunch  and  berry,  and  time 
of  ripening  compared  to  Concord?  Soil, 
silt  loam.  High  cultivation  and  correct 
pruning  and  spraying  given  always. 

Kentucky  J.  m. 

J.  M.  H.  has  requested  a  list  of  grape 
varieties  notable  for  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  of  bunch  and  berry  and  their  season 
of  ripening  compared  with  the  Concord. 
In  the  following  words  I  am  giving  such 
information,  without  consideration  of 
their  commercial  aspect.  Some  flavors 
will  not  satisfy  at  all,  the  tastes  of  all, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  all  of  them  would 
be  relished  by  some  individuals.  Since 
so  many  flavors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
many  hundred  varieties  available,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  individuals  have 
developed  certain  preferences  for  certain 
characteristic  flavors.  Some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  I  will  mention  are  predomin¬ 
antly  foxy  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
offensive  to  some  tastes,  yet  there  are 
many  people  who  crave  this  very  flavor. 
Certain  individuals  prefer  0  meaty  type, 
even  in  the  American  species,  yet  others 
like  the  softer-fleshed.  There  are  many 
other  attractive  varieties  so  far  as 
general  appearance  is  concerned,  but 
they  are  mostly  so  poor  in  quality  that 
their  growing  and  sale  would  prove 
harmful  to  the  industry. 

The  main  ripening  date  of  Concord 
for  the  past  10  years  for  Southwestern 
New  York  has  been  September  29.  Blit 
no  matter  the  locality  the  same  relative 
maturity  dates  will  hold.  Of  course 
Concord  will  ripen  earlier  than  this  in 
Central  New  York,  and  earlier  still  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  while  as  one  goes 
to  the  South  the  date  will  be  still  earlier. 
Of  all  the  varieties  included  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  new  Fredonia,  a  blue  sort, 
has  ripened  the  earliest  over  a  period  of 
years.  Its  main  ripening  time  is  re¬ 
corded  as  September  1.  In  certain  seasons 
it  has  been  August  19,  while  in  other 
seasons  it  has  been  as  late  as  September 
12.  If  one  is  interested  in  a  very  at¬ 
tractive.  showy  grape  here  is  an  out¬ 
standing  one.  Our  records  show  that  the 
next  to  ripen  is  the  Portland,  which  is 
noted  as  maturing  on  or  about  September 
7.  Portland,  when  it  has  attained  its 
normal  yellow  color,  is  a  very  attractive 
variety.  Portland  is  closely  followed  in 
its  maturity  by  Ontario,  another  golden 
yellow  variety,  which  is  in  the  record  as 
having  a  main  ripening  date  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14.  In  some  seasons  Ontario  has 
matured  with  Portland,  owing  to  light 
crop  carried.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  ripening  of  grapes  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  size  of  the  crop  to  be 
matured. 

The  next  variety  on  our  list  to  ripen 
is  the  Lucile,  a  red  sort.  This  has  a 
ripening  date  of  September  15,  over  a 
period  of  years.  Lucile  is  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  showy  variety.  The  well-known 
Worden,  when  not  allowed  to  fruit  too 
heavily,  is  a  very  attractive  kind,  and  it 
has  matured  September  15,  just  one  day 
later  than  Lucile.  Another  sort,  Capti- 
vator,  which  is  but  little  grown,  but  which 
yields  a  beautiful  red-fruited  cluster, 
follows  Worden  by  but  a  day,  September 
1G,  being  noted  as  its  date.  The  well- 
known  Brighton,  with  its  large  clusters 
of  red  berries,  has  ripened  over  a  period 
of  years  on  September  17.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  the  several  varieties 
recorded  as  maturing  within  a  day  or 
two  of  one  another  would  possibly  be 
rated  by  some  samplers  as  of  the  same 
degree  of  ripeness,  or  their  ratings 
might  be  reversed. 

Gaertner,  a  Rogers  hybrid,  is  down  on 
the  records  as  ripening  on  September  IS. 
This  variety,  while  but  little  grown  now, 
has  much  in  the  way  of  attractiveness 
and  quality  to  commend  it.  Now  a  few 
days  elapse  before  the  next  variety 
which  I  believe  is  sufficiently  attractive 
to  warrant  our  consideration,  and  we 
find  that  Barry  shows  a  main  ripening 
date  of  September  24.  Herbert,  another 
large-clustered,  large-berried  sort,  fol 
lows  two  days  later,  September  26,  and 
one  day  later,  the  well-known  Agawam 
is  noted  as  fit  for  use.  Concord  and 
Niagara  are  both  recorded  as  ripening 
on  the  same  date.  Usually  Niagara  is 
marketed  several  days  ahead  of  Concord, 
yet  if  it  is  allowed  to  hang  the  additional 
time,  it  will  be  at  once  apparant  that  its 


quality  has  been  greatly  improved,  as 
well  as  its  color. 

We  have  noted  the  ripening  date  of 
Regal,  a  red  fine-appearing  variety  as 
October  8.  This  variety  is  but  little  grown, 
largely  because  of  its  late  maturity. 
Wherever  it  will  surely  ripen  thoroughly, 
it  should  be  tested.  Two  days  later 
Catawaba,  October  10,  is  found  to  have 
matured  its  fruit.  When  well  grown 
Catawaba,  with  its  excellent  yield  is  a 
most  attractive  variety.  Sheridan,  a  new 
blue  sort,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
several  varieties  to  be  mentioned  herein. 
Its  yield  is  heavy  and  its  clusters  are 
very  compact,  with  large  berries.  This 
variety  shows  its  main  ripening  date  to 
be  October  14.  Several  very  showy 
varieties  have  been  fruited  in  this  variety 
test,  but  which  were  found  to  he  so  late 
in  ripening  that  their  culture  could  only 
he  possible  in  the  far  South,  and  in 
consequence  they  have  been  discarded. 
Almost  any  variety  can  be  so  pruned 
that  the  normal  maturity  of  it  can  he 
swung  in  either  direction.  Other  condi¬ 
tions  remaining  the  the  same  excessive 
fruit  bearing  delays  maturity,  while  con¬ 
versely,  yields  below  the  normal  for  the 
variety  hasten  it.  Hence  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  determination, 
several  seasons  with  the  fluctuating 
yields  due  to  pruning,  weather,  insects 
and  diseases  must  be  considered. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Business  Bits 

For  25  years,  the  Hinman  Miliking 
Machine  Company,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.. 
have  been  making  mechanical  milkers, 
their  experience  covering  the  sale  and 
service  of  100,000  units.  One' of  the  three 
original  Hinman  outfits,  sold  in  1908,  is 
“till  owned  and  used  by  Fred  Benton,  of 
Munnsville,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  this  prac¬ 
tical  machine  is  now  .$35  per  unit.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  from  Hinman 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  451  Elizabeth 
St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


“A  Curtain  Raiser  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,”  “The  Best  Is  Now  Stiill  Better.” 
and  “Larrowe  Chick  and  Pullet  News” 
are  three  pieces  of  worth-while  reading 
that  may  be  had  free  on  application  from 
Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“Fertilizing  Truck  Crops.”  This  book¬ 
let  gives  full  particulars  about  using 
granular  Aero  Cyanamid,  which  contains 
22  per  cent  nitrogen  and  70  per  cent  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  It  may  be  had  free  from 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  535  Fifth  Avc.. 
New  York. 


“Tarocide.”  This  is  a  dormant  spray 
for  killing  the  eggs  of  aphis,  pear  psvlla, 
red  mite  and  scale  insects,  and  reducing 
the  numbers  of  hibernating  bud  moth 
caterpillars.  Full  particulars  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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STEEL  WHEELS 


WITH  AIR  TIRES 


Now  .  .  a  husky,  handy  tractor  with 
FULL  2 -PLOW  POWER  ..  remova¬ 
ble  cylinder  sleeves  .  .  FOUR  SPEEDS 
forward  .  .  Many  important  improve¬ 
ments  .  .  and  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE. 
That’s  the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  "W” 
.  .  best  "buy”  in  tractors  for  1934. 

New  FREE  catalog  gives  latest  facts  on  this 
amazing  tractor. Y ou 
can’t  afford  to  miss 
it.  Tells  about  the 
A-C  line  of  2 -row 
cultivating  and 
planting  equipment 
.  .  quick-detachable, 
power-lift.  Also  new 
iine  of  plows,  tillage 
tools,  etc.  For  copy, 
write  name  and 
address  on  margin 
of  this  page  andmail 
today  to  Dept.  19 


Quick  Detachable 
Cultivator 

Can  be  pul  on  or  taken 
off  tractor  in  5  minutes. 


1  ms  Ditrgcun  • 
Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $12.50 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  24.50 


(Choice  of  54''or44”Wheels)  f.  o.  b.  Jeffersonville.  Ind. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus,  blade  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  16  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  r!,i<-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches: 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  A  real  bargain  at 
these  low  prices!  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send 
order  today. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO1 
OE f*T .  B-3  113  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 
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ceded  in  Every 
Garden  and  Orchard 


Easiest  cutting  pruner  rnmle. Makes  clean  cats 
of  large  branches — small  twigs — even  cuts  twine! 
Light — unbreakable — rustproof  chromium  finish 
comfortable  grip — won’t  pinch  or  blister  hands. 
4Mu»t  be  tried  to  be 
At  dealers  or  sent 
No.  119  large 
(cuts  greeowoo 

No.  118  Ladim*  5oo 
((cuts  groe«vood)  $1.35 

Money  back  if  not  .satisfied. 


v-yra1 


ro’‘ 
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SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  INC. 

) Makets  of  printing  tools  and  garden  shear* 

OAKVILLE  Dept.  R  CONN. 


PENETROL 

and 

NICOTROL 

At  Your  Dealer 


Paying  $1.30  to  $1.50  average,  free 
of  kits  or  damaged,  for  New  York- 
New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 
age  sizes.  Ship  with  confidence.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  Mill 
It  Harding  Sts.,  Middletown,  N,  V.  Reliability  »iuoe  1899 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  Winter  spells  of  severe  cold  weath¬ 
er  have  been  coming  along  at  about  the 
right  time  to  keep  the  central  markets  in 
good  condition.  Heavy  shipments  had 
overloaded  some  markets  in  late  Janu¬ 
ary  but,  before  prices  had  weakened 
much,  another  cold  spell,  with  storms, 
held  back  supplies  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-third,  and  the  markets  again  streng¬ 
thened,  until  more  in  line  with  the  short 
2o°P?‘  Prices  of  potatoes  are  up  to 
•>2.50  per  100  lbs.,  compared  with  the  sea¬ 
son’s  low  point,  the  middle  of  November, 
borne  Middle  Western  markets  have  ad¬ 
vanced  still  more,  and  prices  are  higher 
in  some  producing  sections,  especially  in 
Michigan,  than  at  any  eastern  carlot 
shipping  points.  It  is  only  the  heavy 
supply  from  Idaho  that  prevented  actual 
.shortage  in  the  Middle  West  during  the 
severe  weather. 


The  southern  potato  region  has  in¬ 
creased  its  acreage  sharply  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Trade  in  seed  stock  has 
been  active,  netting  good  returns  for 
growers  in  Northern  New  England,  Min¬ 
nesota.  and  Nebraska  and  the  dozen  other 
States  which  have  seed  stock  in  moderate 
quantity.  But,  even  now,  the  South  is 
far  below  the  average  acreage  of  1928  to 
1J->1,  on  the  basis  of  actual  plantings  and 
those  intended  by  growers. 

M  hether  the  North  will  expand  its  po¬ 
tato  area  very  much,  is  still  a  question. 
Northern  growers  are  more  cautious. 
I  hey  were  caught  by  low  prices  during 
the  early  30s.  Usually,  in  the  past,  more 
than  one  year  of  better  prices  was  needed 
to  start  heavy  planting  in  the  Great 
Bakes  region  and  the  Central  West  and 
Northwest.  Besides,  the  States  in  that 
part  of  the  country  did  not  do  very  well 
with  their  potato  crop  during  the  past 
season  because  of  drought.  If  better  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  restored  the  demand  it 
would  be  possible  to  plant  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  main  crop  region  and  still 
keep  the  price  on  a  paying  basis.  Potato 
c-rop  students  back  from  Maine  and  the 
Y\  est  say  there  is  no  special  enthusiasm 
yet  among  growers,  and  no  talk  of  great¬ 
ly  increased  planting,  but  developments 
will  need  watching.  A  further  price  ad¬ 
vance  in  Spring  might  shift  the  views  of 
many  planters  and  change  their  recent 
habit  of  paying  out  as  little  as  possible 
tor  seed,  labor,  fertilizer,  spraying  and 
machinery. 

9  here  is  greater  danger  of  over-plant¬ 
ing  northern  onions  and  cabbage,  because 
even  a  moderate  increase  m  those  crops 
would  expand  production  too  much  in  a 
favorable  growing  season  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  big  profit  and  a  loss  is 
only  a  few  thousand  acres.  The  South 
is  already  overdoing  in  these  two  crops, 
but  not  so  much  as  would  have  been  the 
case  without  the  dry  southern  Winter. 

Probably  next  season’s  plantings  will 
be  larger  all  through  the  list,  and  more 
fruit,  too.  might  be  expected,  after  two 
seasons  of  light  crops.  It  is  likely  the 
orchards  will  get  a  dose  of  long-negiected 
pruning,  spraying,  fertilizing  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Cost  of  farm  labor  is  up  a  little 
which  _  hints  that  considerable  Winter 
work  is  being  done.  Those  who  have 
good  farm  help  are  trying  to  keep  them 
along  in  the  expectation  that  desirable 
help  will  not  be  in  any  great  oversupply 
next  season.  The  various  kinds  of  public 
works  are  bringing  along  a  kind  of  labor 
competition  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
farmers,  who  find  their  men  leaving  to 
take  jobs,  perhaps  easier,  at  better  pay. 

The  removal  of  large  quantities  of  but¬ 
ter  from  cold  storage  to  meet  the  Federal 
relief  requirements  brought  the  holdings 
down  to  about  the  usual  average  and 
greatly  steadied  the  market  position.  At 
the  same  time,  fresh  production  has  been 
less  than  expected,  because  of  cold  weath¬ 
er  and  scanty  grain  feeding.  Butter 
markets  were  making  good  recovery  in 
January  and  the  first  part  of  February  in 
response  to  these  conditions.  City  mar¬ 
kets  still  suffer  from  milk  surplus  and 
price  situation  is  unsettled  at  many 
points,  but  demand  for  dairy  products  of 
all  kinds  shows  some  improvement,  and 
the  prices  have  shown  better  recovery 
than  expected  by  most  of  the  trade.  About 
the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  cheese 
market,  which  has  responded  with  small 
price  gains,  when  the  butter  price  was 
rising.  City  cream  markets  are  also 
more  steady  and  prices  better  maintained. 

The  egg  market  has  been  largely  a 
matter  of  weather  conditions  the  past 
month  or  so,  but  the  general  effect  has 
been  to  l'eduee  fresh  production  and  even 
to  bring  some  recovery  in  price  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  the  general  trend  is  downward. 
Buying  for  relief  distribution  took  some 
of  the  storage  eggs,  and  it  is  thought 
right  now  that  the  rest  of  the  holdings 
will  not  be  large  enough  to  cause  a  mar¬ 
ket  break,  such  as  often  happens  near 
the  end  of  the  storage  season.  Probably, 
the  fresh-egg  supply  will  iucrease  very 
rapidly  with  the  return  of  mild  weather. 
There  were  a  great  many  late-hatched 
pullets  last  season,  and  these  are  always 
heavy  layers  in  the  Spring.  Reports 
from  the  hatcheries  indicate  the  coming 
of  an  active  season  iu  the  chicken 
business.  g.  b.  f. 


ains  in  Suspension 
Readily  with  Lime  Sulphur 
n't  Clog  Screens  or  Nozzles 

Remains  in  suspension— This  assures 
all  Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the 
foliage  and  fruit  as  none  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  be  scraped 
out  as  waste. 


5-PBAYinG  AflP 


DU5TWG  SCHEDULE 


THE  GRASSEU!  CHEMICAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


Spreads  uniformly  —  NuREXFORM 
provides  an  even  spread  over  foliage 
and  fruit.  No  unprotected  gaps  are  left 
where  the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 


Mixes  well  with  Lime  Sulphur — In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between 
Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  so  definitely  minimized  that  it 
stays  in  suspension  even  when  used 
as  a  combination  spray. 

For  better  orchard  protection,  use 
NuREXFORM— *the  Improved  Arsenate 
of  Lead-in  your  spraying  operations. 


FREE 


A  valuable  spraying  and 
dusting  schedule  ("How 
and  When  to  Spray")  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
to  Advertising  Department. 


REPAIRS  FOR 

W.  4.  Wood  &  Adriance  Machines 

From  Original  Patterns. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  V. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

REDWOOO  ....  S 1 .35 
GLASS  ....  $ 2.SO  Box 

Circular.  0.  tf.  ROBINSON  & 
BRO.,  Dept  14.  Baltimore,  Did- 


Stayed  at  Home  ! 


Make 

marketable  this  year  with 
MYERS  Spray  Equipment 


more 


Self-Oiling,  Duplex,  Triplex 
and  Quadruplex — One  or 
More  Guns — For  Commercial 
and  Other  Fruit  Growers. 


Medium  and  Small  Capacity 
Outfits  for  Farmers  and 
Group  Owners. 


Engine,  Traction  or  Tractor 
Driven  Sprayers  —  Inter¬ 
changeable  Guns  or  Booms — 
For  Orchards,  Trees,  Row  or 
Field  Crops. 


WHICH  will  it  be  from  your  trees  and  orchards  this  year? 

Fine,  marketable  fruit  that  will  bring  you  top  prices — or 
a  costly  percentage  of  disease  and  insect-marred,  non-profit 
“stay-at-homes”?  Spraying  makes  the  difference  between 
them.  And  with  a  Myers  Power  Spray  Rig,  you  can  do  this  im¬ 
portant  job  in  record  time — easily,  economically,  thoroughly. 

Write  for  the  big  Myers  Spray 
Guide  and  Catalog.  It's  FREE! 

For  over  50  years  Myers  Spray  Pumps  have  been  the  fruit 
grower’s  leading  weapons  against  insect  and  fungus  pests. 
They  are  sturdy,  reliable  spraying  tools,  designed  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  modern  fruit  grower’s  require¬ 
ments — and  they  are  built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  both 
power  and  hand  operated,  to  fit  your  individual  need. 

Why  not  send  today  for  the  big  Myers  Spray  Book — a  com¬ 
bined  illustrated  guide  of  spraying  equipment  and  useful 
spraying  information  every  grower  needs.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  FREE  copy  and  the  name  of  the  Myers 
dealer  nearest  you. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  BRO.  CO. 

61  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 
"PUMP  MANUFACTURERS  SINCE  1870*' 


Send  your  free  Spray  Guide 
and  Catalog  to:  (SP4U 

Name  — - - 

Address  ~ 
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Exploring  for  Potatoes 

Part  11. 

BY  DONALD  REDDICK. 

Double  Backcrosses 

In  the  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  February  24,  some  mention 
was  made  of  blight-immune  potatoes 
from  Mexico.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
different  kinds  of  wild  potatoes  in  the 
highlands  of  Central  Mexico  and  four 
or  live  of  them  have  been  tested  at 
Ithaca  and  found  to  be  immune.  The 
Autumn  of  1933  was  very  favorable  for 
blight  at  Ithaca,  and  all  common  varieties 
that  survived  the  heat  were  completely 
killed.  The  Mexican  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  show  a  trace  of  blight. 

What  are  the  Mexican  plants  like? 
They  are  entirely  useless  in  their  present 
condition.  First  of  all  the  plants  are 
small,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  lay 
down  the  large  quantity  of  starch  to 
make  tubers  of  commercial  size.  Some¬ 
times  tubers  can  be  found  that  are  as 
large  as  an  egg  but  usually  they  grade 
down  to  marbles.  A  second  characteris¬ 
tic  that  contributes  to  their  uselessness 
is  their  habit  of  forming  tubers  at  the 
end  of  very  long  stolons.  Potatoes  have 
been  found  as  much  as  six  feet  from  the 
plant.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  the  plants  do  not  begin  to  “set” 
until  the  days  get  short.  At  home,  the 
tubers  do  not  begin  to  grow  until  the 
rainy  season  sets  in.  Ordinarily  this  is 
early  July.  T^he  days  are  then  13  hours 
long.  In  early  October  the  plants  begin 
to  set  and  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  first  of  December  plants  can  be 
found  which  have  tubers  that  are  mature. 
A  potato  that  makes  its  crop  in  October 
is  worthless  for  our  purposes. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  out 
whether  the  blight  immunity  of  the 
Mexican  species  can  be  transferred  to 
our  varieties  by  crossbreeding.  It  seems 
like  a  simple  thing  to  crossbreed  a  few 
and  find  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  simple.  In  the  first  place  the  pollen 
of  wild  plants  when  used  on  cultivated 
varieties  practically  never  gives  a  set  of 
seed,  although  an  abundance  of  seed  is 
formed  on  the  wild  plant,  thus  showing 
that  the  pollen  is  not  at  fault. 

How  about  the  reverse  method — 
pollen  of  cultivated  varieties  on  wild 
plants?  Well,  find  a  cultivated  that  pro¬ 
duces  any  good  pollen.  Occasionally 
Green  Mountain  produces  seed  balls  and 
sometimes  Cobbler,  but  seed  balls  on 
Rural  practically  never  have  seeds  in 
them  and  that  means  that  the  pollen  is 
worthless.  Fortunately  the  Katahdin,  a 
new  variety  which  has  been  introduced 
recently  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  produces  good  pollen;  also 
some  varieties  which  have  been  developed 
at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  and 
are,  as  yet,  unnamed  and  not  in  the 
trade,  are  fertile.  When  pollen  of  such 
plants  is  used  to  fertilize  the  flowers  of 
wild  plants  a  set  of  seeds  is  secured 
nearly  every  time. 

What  sort  of  plants  do  the  cross- 
fertilized  seeds  make?  Mostly  they  are 
intermediate  but  some  of  them  are  extra 
large,  they  are  practically  all  blight-im¬ 
mune,  nearly  all  late  to  very  late  and 
the  potatoes  are  all  over  the  field,  that 
is,  the  stolons  are  as  long  or  longer  than 
on  wild  plants.  The  only  encouragement 
from  this  trial  is  that  some  plants  pro¬ 
duced  tubers  that  are  definitely  in  the 
commercial  class  as  to  size  and  that  the 
tubers  were  formed  before  the  days  got 
down  to  12  hours  in  length. 

At  this  point  various  things  were  tried, 
but  the  best  result  was  obtained  by 
fertilizing  the  flower  of  one  of  these 
hybrids  with  pollen  from  a  cultivated 
plant.  The  plant  breeder  usually  refers 
to  this  process  as  baekcrossing  and  the 
plants  that  are  grown  from  seeds  so 
produced  are  called  backcrosses.  A  large 
number  of  backcrosses  have  been  produced 
and  tested.  Things  begin  to  look  brighter. 
One-third  of  the  backcrosses  go  out  with 
blight.  Of  the  remaining  two-thirds  a 
goodly  number  look  like  our  cultivated 
varieties,  some  mature  their  tubers  with 
Rural  or  even  earlier,  but  best  of  all  the 
stolons  on  most  of  them  are  definitely 
shorter.  Very  few  backcrosses  have 
stolons  more  than  a  foot  long  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  produce  their  tubers 
in  the  hill.  The  tubers  are  of  better  size, 
but  deep  eyes  and  big  eyebrows  are 
fairly  common. 

Here  again  is  a  point  at  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  fry  several  different 
things.  Only  one  of  the  several  things 


tried  has  given  a  definite  outcome  thus 
far  but  it  is  most  interesting  and  en¬ 
couraging.  An  immune  baekcross  was 
backcrossed  again  with  pollen  of  a 
cultivated  variety.  Ths  would  reduce  the 
wild  “blood”  to  one-eighth.  Seeds  were 
produced  and  grown.  These  new  plants 
probably  could  be  called  double  back- 
crosses.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
double  baekcross  plants  have  been  tested 
to  date.  Half  of  them  were  blighted  and 
were  thrown  away.  About  300  of  the 
immunes  were  moved  to  the  field  on 
•Tune  30,  1933.  In  October  about  a  dozen 
hills  were  saved  that  looked  like  real 
potatoes.  They  had  from  6-9  smooth 
white  tubers  of  commercial  size,  stolons 
short  and  eyes  fairly  shallow.  Not  so 
bad  for  plants  grown  from  seeds  that 
were  planted  on  May  15! 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  any  of  the 
dozen  ever  will  get  a  name  and  be 
grown  extensively,  although  such  a 
thing  could  happen.  So  many  seemingly 
trifling  things  can  keep  a  new  variety 
from  becoming  popular.  Of  course,  the 
quality  of  the  cooked  product  is  a  very 
important  item  but  at  this  stage  there 
isn’t  enough  crop  to  permit  cooking  tests. 
The  thing  that  causes  the  most  worry, 


however,  is  the  danger  that  the  plants 
will  catch  or  have  already  caught  some 
virus  disease  like  leaf-roll  or  mosaic. 


The  Lilliput  Zinnia 

Among  the  new  annuals  tried  in  1933 
I  should  like  especially  to  speak  of  the 
unending  delight  afforded  by  a  package 
of  scarlet  Lilliput  Zinnias.  Three  years 
ago,  my  six-year-old  Val  and  I  grubbed 
out,  inch  by  inch,  a  briar  patch  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  leveled  the  spot  and 
laid  up  a  little  retaining  wrall.  It  took 
us  our  spare  time  all  Fall,  but  when  the 
last  stone  was  laid  and  the  plot,  seeded 
we  were  fit  to  burst  with  pride  over  our 
new  terrace.  The  next  Spring  we 
borrowed  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
Head-of-tlie-House,  and  lie  made  us  two 
terraces  boxes  of  square-edged,  undressed, 
native  chestnut  lumber.  Each  box  mea¬ 
sured  one  foot  by  five  feet.  These  were 
placed  on  the  little  wall  and  filled  with 
earth  from  the  well-fertilized  garden  plot, 
after  broken  crockery  and  cinders  had 
been  laid  in  for  drainage. 

In  1933  we  decided  on  a  scarlet  and 
white  combination  for  planting  in  these 
boxes  as  a  change  from  the  ubiquitous 
pinks  and  blues.  We  planned  on  the 
theory  that  scarlet  would  stimulate 
laggard  early  morning  hours — if  any — 


and  dull  days,  while  the  white  would 
offer  the  best  color  contrast.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  the  white  note 
supplied  by  the  Lilliputs,  also,  but  by  the 
time  the  garden  seeds  were  bought  and 
I  had  passed  through  the  annual  ex¬ 
quisite  agony  of  “choosing”  (agony,  be¬ 
cause  I've  never  reached  a  point  where 
it  is  possible  to  fit  my  wants  in  the 
gardening  line  into  the  straitjaeket  of 
funds-on-hand)  the  flower  order  had  be¬ 
gun  to  do  its  customary  diminishing- 
shrinkage  act.  However,  a  gardening 
friend  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  backed  up  with  a  package  of  her 
own  seeds.  So  we  used  white  hyacinth- 
flowered  candytuft. 

The  last  day  of  June  saw  the  first 
Zinnia  blossom  from  Spring-planted  seed, 
and  from  then  until  frost  the  boxes  were 
a  constant  joy,  the  bushes  resembling 
little  jeweled  trees.  Staggered  rows  with 
seeds  eight  inches  apart  gave  a  nice 
bushy  effect.  The  prim  little  heads  varied 
in  shape  and  shade.  Some  were  perfect 
globes  in  different  tones.  Others  were 
flattened,  and  knowing  tiaras  were  in 
fashion  reared  their  own  little  circlet  in 
yellow  stamens  over  scarlet  bases. 

If  you  wish  to  save  seeds  from  your 
Lilliputs  do  not  plant  where  there  is 
danger  from  eross-pollinzation  with  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  Zinnia.  In  box  or  in  bed. 
in  border  or  in  massed  effect  you'll  find 
the  dividend  from  your  package  of  LiJli- 
pua  .Zinnias  so  satisfying,  you'll  never 
again  be  without  them. 

Connecticut  gertrltde  dynes. 


BUD-MOTH 


APHIS 


GET  ALL  THREE 


j|KT  fjPWITH  ONE 

SPRAYING 

Use  "BLACK  LEAF  40 "  with 
Lime-Sulphur  &  Lead  Arsenate 


ONE  delayed  dormant  combination  spray  of  Lime  Sulphur,  Leod 
Arsenate  and  " Black  Leaf  40 "controls  Aphis  and  Scab, 
Bud  Moth  and  other  insects  if  present.  Because  it  is  usable  with 


4000  GALLONS  OF  SPRAY 

(1  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water) 

5000  GALLONS  OF  SPRAY 

(%  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water) 


these  other  standard  materials,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
"Black  Leaf  40 "as  a  separate  spray.  .  .  .Take  advantage  of  this 
important  saving  in  time  and  labor  costs.  Recommendations  by 
State  and  Federal  Experiment  Stations  provide  ample  assurance. 


6000  GALLONS  OF  SPRAY 

(^3  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water) 

8000  GALLONS  OF  SPRAY 

(H  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water) 


"Black  Leaf  40 "is  safe.  Of  vegetable  origin,  it  is  not  harmful  to 
buds  or  foliage.  It  is  not  dangerous  to  use.  Is  not  harmful  to  man, 
horses  or  trees.  Because  it  is  volatile  and  "fumes  off" (evaporates), 
there  are  no  residue  problems  to  face.  .  .  ."Black  Leaf  40 "is 
effective  —  is  easy  to  apply  —  and  is  reasonable  in  cost 
—  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon  of  spray. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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The  Seed  Bed  is  of 


Vital  Importance 

FARQUHAR  HARROWS 


You  Get  .  .  . 

MORE  MONEY  Out  of 
Your  Seed  Bed  With  This 
FARQUHAR  HARROW 

■  You  also  get  EXTRA  VALUE  in  this  Harrow  .  .  . 
Because  vou  get  these  outstanding  features — The  Fa¬ 
mous  FARQUHAR  steel  frame  .  .  .  either  in  pipe  or 
channel  bar  type.  Hardened  spring  steel  teeth  of 
standard  size.  Will  not  buckle.  Easy  to  use  .  .  . 
either  with  team  or  tractor.  See  this  FARQUHAR 
HARROW  .  .  .  Then  you  will  know  why  this  Harrow 
costs  you  less  .  .  .  and  makes  more  money  for  you. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Harrow  Catalog 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  830,  York,  Pa. 
Please  send  Harrow  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


-SETTERS 


.  „  Tobacco 
jp  Cabbage 
Tomatoes 
Cauliflower 
Strawberries,  etc. 


With  or  Without 
FERTILIZER 
ATTACHMENT 


TfouUaU two} 
TfcU&’t&tfAy fiaAt<^A4j2asi<3' 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Dept.  19,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Independent  Menuiecturers  . .  Established  1899 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$1.25 


get  your  plants  started  early 

USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
linish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  nof  glazed  -  -  -  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  -----  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  -----  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  >sss 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  times 

We  install  systems  including  pumping  plant, 
or  furnish  material  for  complete  or  partial 
systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 
METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


IN  -  A  -  CIRCLE 

FERTILIZER 

PLACERS 


A  practical  labor 
saving  tool  for 
large  commercial 
growers  and 
small  gardeners. 

Secures  best  re¬ 
sults  from  every 
pound  of  fertilizer. 

Used  when  planting 
or  during  growth. 

Easy  to  Operate 
Durable  4  Styles 
Writs  lor  circular  giving  lull  details. 

BROWNING  &  SON 

308-10  Square  Street 
Utica.  N.  Y. 


I  Soil  Mixtures  for  Plants  in 
Pots  and  Flats 

|  One  of  the  fundamental  requirements 
|  for  the  successful  raising  of  plants  under 
such  artificial  conditions  as  obtain  when 
they  are  grown  in  clay  pots  or  wooden 
flats  is  the  provision  of  suitable  soil 
mixtures,  and  from  the  beginning  it  is 
well  to  realize  that  a  garden  soil  which 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  a  given  species  of  plant  when  grown 
in  the  open  will  in  all  probability  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  same  kind  of 
plant  growing  under  more  restricted 
conditions  in  a  flat,  or  pot.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  expect  to  raise  half-hardy 
annuals  in  soil  taken  from  the  Summer 
flower  border,  or  attempt  to  grow  pot 
geraniums  in  an  unimproved  garden  soil. 

Soil  composts  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  mentioned  should  be  much  lighter, 
more  friable  and  more  porous  than  are 
niost  garden  soils,  otherwise  under  the 
influence  of  repeated  waterings  the  soil 
particles  will  pack  together  almost  like 
cement,  the  surface  will  harden  into  a 
crust  or  cake  through  which  air  cannot 
penetrate,  and  the  roots  will  be  deprived 
of  air.  When  pleasantly  moist  (but  not 
wet)  the  compost  should  be  loose,  so  that 
if  a  handful  is  squeezed  together  it  falls 
apart  upon  releasing  the  pressure  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  a  ball-like  mass.  The 
chief  constituents  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soil-composts  are : 

1.  Loam  which  has  resulted  from  the 
partial  decay  of  coarse  sods  which  have 
been  stacked  grass  side  downwards  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  with  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  fresh  cow  manure  between 
each  layer  of  sods.  In  the  best  loam  the 
fiber  resulting  from  the  decay  of  the 
coarse  roots  will  still  be  plainly  visible. 

2.  Leafmold,  which  is  prepared  by 
raking  together  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months  leaves  of  all  deciduous 
trees,  and  either  stacking  them  in  a  pile 
or  burying  them  in  a  pit.  In  either  case 
it  is  wise  to  turn  the  leaves  over  once 
or  twice  during  the  first  year  in  order  to 
bring  about  uniform  decay.  No  soil  or 
other  material  should  be  mixed  with  the 
leaf  mold  pile,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  so  far  as  possible  twigs  and  sticks 
are  removed.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to 
believe  that  leaf  mold  should  be  three 
years  old  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  but 
this  is  entirely  wrong.  Good  leaf  mold 
should  be  flaky  and  the  structure  of  the 
leaves  should  be  still  visible,  which  stage 
is  usually  reached  in  about  12  to  i8 
months  from  the  time  of  stacking.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  rub  leaf  mold  of  this 
age  through  a  sieve  of  three-quarter  or 
half-inch  mesh  before  use. 

3.  Saud  used  for  potting  should  be 
sharp  and  gritty,  with  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  clayey  particles.  Sea  sand 
should  not  be  used  unless  it  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  and  freed  from  salt. 

4.  Peat  moss  is  sometimes  used  in  place 
of  leaf  mold,  but  except  in  the  case  of 
certain  ericaceous  plants,  as  heaths  and 
Azaleas,  leaf  mold  is  preferable.  Other 
ingredients  which  are  added  to  special 
mixtures  include  dried  cow  manure, 
pulverized  sheep  manure,  bonemeal, 
Scotch  soot,  wood  ashes,  broken  crocks 
(flower  pots)  or  broken  bricks,  charcoal 
and  occasionally  a  proprietary  fertilizer, 
although  these  latter  are  usually  better 
reserved  for  feeding  plants  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots. 

It  is  not  easy  to  set  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  the  various  ingredients 
should  he  mixed  for  any  special  purpose, 
as  much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  loam,  sand  and  leaf  mold  used,  but 
as  pointed  out  above  in  every  case  re¬ 
sulting  mixture  should  be  of  a  friable 
and  open  character.  Soil  for  potting 
should  always  be  in  a  pleasantly  moist 
condition,  neither  tending  to  be  muddy 
nor  approaching  a  dust-like  condition. 

Special  Soils 

1.  For  rooted  cuttings,  soil  should  be 
extremely  sandy  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  sand.  This  because  the 
root  system  of  a  cutting  which  has  been 
developed  in  pure  sand  is  especially 
adapted  for  growing  in  such  a  medium, 
and  if  immediately  transferred  to  a 
heavy  soil  the  young  plant  receives  a 
severe  check.  No  manures  of  any  kind 
should  be  used  in  this  mixture. 

2.  For  seedlings,  as  a  general  rule 
soil  should  be  of  the  same  type  as  the 
soil  required  for  the  mature  plant  (for 
example,  seedling  heaths  would  require 
a  peaty  soil,  seedling  Begonias  would 
want  a  lnimusy  soil,  ets.),  but  in  all 
cases  the  mixture  should  be  lighter  than 
that  used  at  a  later  stage,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  it  contain  manures 
or  fertilizers. 

8.  Cacti  and  succulents  require  a  very 
open  and  porous  soil  containing  a  liberal 
amount  of  broken  soft  brick  or  broken 
crocks,  or  even  coarse  coal  cinders  which 
have  been  weathered  for  some  time  to 
ensure  their  freedom  from  injurious 
sulphur  compounds.  Fertilizers  should 
not  be  used. 

4.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Camellias,  etc.  appreciate  a  soil  contain¬ 
ing  a  fair  proportion  of  peat  and  sharp 
■sand  together  with  some  leaf  mold  and  a 
little  dried  cow  manure. 

5.  Begonias,  Gloxinias.  Saintpaulias, 
etc.,  and  most  ferns,  do  best  in  a  soil  rich 
in  leaf  mold  and  also  containing  a  pro¬ 
portion  of .  cow  manure,  together  with  a 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  broken  to  peanut 
size.  These  plants  do  not  respond  very 
well  to  bonemeal  or  wood  ashes. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


GREATEST  LITTLE  TRACTOR  ON  EARTH 


T- 


Address . 


BO 


Showing  the  Gravely 
at  work  with 
Furrower 


Advantage* 


The  Gravely  is  DIFFERENT!  .  .  .  Designed  after 
years  of  actual  field-tests  by  a  practical  engineer- 
farmer  who  realized  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  small  tractor,  the  Gravely  is  indisputably  the 
nearest  perfect  garden  tractor  on  the  market  today. 
This  is  attested  by  it  being  the  choice  of  the  most 
progressive  Truck,  Seed  and  Fruit  Growers, 
Florists,  Poultrymen,  and  Farmers  in  this  and  52 
foreign  countries. 


The  Gravely  offers  Five  distinct  advantages.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get 
behind  it  at  work — your  common  sense  does  the  rest.  You  realize  im¬ 
mediately  the  superiority  of  its  SINGLE-WHEEL  TRACTION  and 
FRONT  TOOL  HITCH  giving:  (1)  Increased  Traction;  (2)  Easier  Steer¬ 
ing;  (3)  Narrower  Row  Cultivation;  (4)  Closer,  More  Accurate  Work;  (5) 
Less  Crop  Damage. 


Some  day  you  are  going  to  own  a 
Gravely.  You  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  less.  Save  time  and  money 
by  getting  Gravely  Facts  first.  Ask 
your  Gravely  Dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  write  for  booklet  giving 
all  details, 


Name 


Ask 

about  the  New 
Type  Sickle  and 
Rolary  Mowers 
used  on  the 
same  Tractor! 


Sfe  Catoltfu 


/ 


The  Gravely  with  Cultivating  Steel* 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co., 

Box  407,  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free 
Illustrated  Gravely  Booklet. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 


WI  i  n  lmjk  NEW 
IMPLEMENT  CATALOG 


Only  a  few  hundred  copies  left  of  our  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  information  about  the  soil  and  describes 
modern  tillage  methods  which  produce  bigger 
and  better  crops  with  less  time,  money  and  labor. 

Our  new  catalog  describes  the  complete  line 
of  CLARK  "CUTAWAY”  horse  and  tractor  disk 


uugui  10  Know  aDout  our  sensational  new  Super- 
used  Wonder  Disker. 
CLARK  CUTAWAY  Forged  Edge  Disks  (cut¬ 
out  and  solid)  are  guaranteed  for  three  years 
Write  for  catalog  and  free  book  today.  It  will 
not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  A  postal  will  do 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  37  Main  Street  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


WAGON  ~  MAM 

RF  START  VOU  AND 
FURNISH  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  MERCHANDISE 


A  large,  responsible,  successful,  44-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  the  complete 
MeConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary— vou  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
tins  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  own  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  TODAY'.  Ask  for  "Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  «ffer.”  Address  "The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice.”  MeConnon  &  Co.,  Desk  82-CH,  Winona,  Minn. 

MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
l and. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Pnces 
Casy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville.  Iowa. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1 .00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Y ou  can’t  fool  a  growing  crop . . . 

that’s  why  I  use 

Royster  Field  Tested 
Fertilizer” 


IF  you  want  a  good  quality 
crop,  with  a  heavy  yield, 
you’ve  got  to  give  your  crops 
the  kind  of  plant  foods  that  stay 
with  them,  that  feed  them  even¬ 
ly  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Roaster’s  Fertilizer  does 
these  things.  Our  field-tests  prove 
it  to  us.  Your  profits  will  prove 
it  to  you. 

Don’t  take  any  chance  when 
you  buy  your  fertilizer.  Remem¬ 
ber  this:  Royster’s  is  made  in 
one  quality  only — the  best.  You 
can  pay  more  or  you  can  pay 
less,  but  you  cannot  buy  better 
fertilizer.  Royster’s  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  for  half  a  century — 
right  in  the  field. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  C< 


Royster  experts  are  continual¬ 
ly  studying  crops  like  yours, 
learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  fertilizing  them.  They 
never  stop  experimenting  and 
improving.  They  test  every  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  laboratory,  then 
field-test  it  under  actual  growing 
conditions.  Only  refined  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  to  make  sure  that 
the  purest  obtainable  grades  go 
into  Royster  sacks.  As  a  result, 
we  know  that  Royster  Fertilizer 
will  give  you  the  results  you 
want. 

See  your  Royster  agent  today 
and  let  him  know  how  many 
tons  you  need. 


OMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
BALTIMORE,  M  D.  TOLEDO,  O.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


e. Ifayster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


WsterV 
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1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 


tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hat)’ 
and  Lawns 


WB  Pow 
m  for 
m  Ni 

ite\  v 

iaq\ 

wnsV 


Machines.  Pumps.  Saws,  etc., 

High  Wheels— Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Small  farms,  Gardener^.  Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men  / 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
Haying  and  Truck/ 

Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt) 


For  SPRAYING  All  Crops 


(Engine- Driven) 


The  Bean  All-Purpose  is  an  engine  driven  (3  h.p.) 
sprayer  for  potatoes,  celery,  grapes,  etc.  Also, 
quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  outfit.  Sprays 
4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row.  Delivers  6  to  7  gals,  a 
rain,  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Troubleless  Bean  Pump, 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Built-in  Pressure  Regu¬ 
lator,  and  many  other  Bean  features.  Operates  at 
very  low  cost.  Use  it  for  spraying,  whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc.  Other  sizes  also.  Send  for  catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 

21st  Annual  International 

FLOWER  SHOW 

Grand  Central  Palace 

New  York  City 

MARCH  1 9  to  24 

17' OUR  floors  of  Grand  Central  Palace  will  be  used  for  this 
-*■  wonderful  display  eagerly  awaited  by  thousands  of  flower  and 
garden  enthusiasts.  Sixteen  large  gardens,  hundreds  of  smaller 
ones,  and  thousands  of  varieties  of  flowers  will  be  shown.  Educa¬ 
tional  exhibits,  new  tools,  new  methods  of  soil  preparation, 
decorative  accessories  for  the  garden  and  many  other  things  of 
interest.  Competitive  classes. 

Conducted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Florists’ 
Club,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  New  York  State,  and  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  Jersey. 


Holmland  Notes 

Rabbit  season  opened  Nov.  15,  but  the 
weather  was  evidently  too  severe  for  both 
rabbits  and  hunters,  and  the  usual  volleys 
and  irregular  reports,  heralding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season,  were  lacking.  A  record 
number  of  hunting  licenses  were  issued, 
and  the  influx  will  begin  with  weather 
moderation.  A  few  hunters  have  tramped 
over  my  beds  of  seedling  Delphiniums, 
rock-garden  plants,  and  newly  set  Iris. 
The  ground  was  not  frozen  under  the 
snow,  and  rhizomes  and  seedlings  are 
forced  down  into  the  soil.  I  am  giving 
them  permission  to  hunt  rabbits  (when 
they  ask  it),  but  am  warning  them 
aginst  shooting  quail  and  pheasants, 
though  they  are  not  in  season.  Some 
come  back  with  this  argument,  “We  paid 
our  dues  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  purchased  the  pheasants; 
why  should  you  stop  us  from  hunting 
them  ?” 

Just  previous  to  the  severe  cold  spell 
1  brought  several  potted  Calendulas  from 
the  cold  frames  into  the  house.  These 
plants  had  been  left  with  no  covering  un¬ 
til  the  second  week  in  November,  and 
were  almost  ready  to  blossom,  although 
having  been  exposed  to  snowy,  freezing 
weather.  They  are  now  blooming  nicely 
and  more  buds  coming.  A  few  green  aphis 
are  now  appearing  on  them ;  these  will 
be  removed  by  spraying  or  washing  with 
a  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate,  one  part 
nicotine  to  about  000  parts  water  with 
a  little  soap.  Ball’s  Long  Orange  is  the 
variety,  and  they  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  house  plant  if  grown  in  pots  not  too 
large,  4-in.  is  about  right,  and  the  roots 
cut  or  rubbed  off  when  they  come 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  They  bloom  well  even  though  they 
do  not  get  much  sun,  but  should  be  wa¬ 
tered  every  day. 

Another  very  satisfactory  house  plant 
is  the  hardy  carnation,  either  pink  or 
red.  They  also  need  plenty  of  water. 

Petunia  Rose  of  Heaven  is  being  tried 
as  a  house  plant,  but  I  find  that  it  grows 
too  long  and  spindly  and  does  not  bloom 
freely  in  the  house,  though  one  of  the 
best  outside.  Severe  and  continued  pinch¬ 
ing  back  may  help  it. 

Annual  heliotropes  from  Spring  sow¬ 
ing  have  been  potted  and  brought  into 
the  house.  They  have  bloomed  and  are 
now  making  another  strong  growth  of 
buds.  These  are  in  7-in.  pots  with  the 
soil  about  an  inch  from  the  tops  of  the 
containers.  A  light  layer  of  peat  moss 
seems  to  have  been  beneficial. 

Our  Winter  bouquets  this  season  con¬ 
sist  of  Chinese  lanterns,  Physalis  Fran- 
elietti ;  the  orange-red  husks  peeping  out 
through  sprays  of  Artemisia  Silver  King. 
Vases  of  the  lanterns  alone  make  very 
satisfactory  decorations.  Bittersweet, 
Celastrus  seandens,  with  drooping  bunch¬ 
es  of  crimson  berries  and  yellow  husks, 
vies  with  Chinese  lanterns  for  colorful 
Winter  display.  The  wild  bittersweet 
has  been  in  danger  of  extinction  because 
of  wasteful  methods  of  gathering,  and  the 
increasing  demand. 

A  plant,  not  common  in  this  section, 
and  new  to  us,  though  well  known  in 
other  places,  is  the  spider  plant  or  Cle- 
ome.  This  seems  to  thrive  in  any  soil, 
blooms  for  a  long  season,  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  an  easy  plant  to  raise. 

The  most  satisfactory  rock-garden 
plant  in  our  beds  last  season  was  Sa- 
ponaria  oeymoides.  This  is  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  less  than  a  foot  in  height,  forming 
a  spreading  mass  of  vegetation  IS  inches 
or  more  in  diameter  and  completely  cov¬ 
ered,  from  May  through  several  weeks, 
with  a  sheet  of  small,  pink  flowers.  For 
roek  garden  or  walls  this  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  new  much-talked-of  Diantlius, 
Sweet  Wivelsfield,  has  been  listed  as  an 
annual.  I  have  found  it  to  be  biennial, 
perhaps  perennial.  It  has  not  been  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  I  expected  it  to  be, 
though  I  have  had  flue  blooming  pot 
plants  ready  by  Decoration  Day  from 
seeds  sown  the  previous  July,  the  plants 
left  outside  until  February,  then  brought 
in,  potted,  and  grown  in  mild  heat. 

Our  experience  with  Dahlias  from  slips 
or  rooted  cuttings  was  not  a  howling 
success,  though  we  did  raise  some  nice 
ones.  More  than  one  hundred  plants  were 
received  from  Missouri  in  April  and  were 
potted  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  Only 
about  50  of  them  survived.  Many  died 
because  they  were  not  well  rooted  before 
being  shipped.  These  were  planted  out 


The  best  horse  can ’t  overcome  the 
handicap  of  a  broken-down  sulky. 
BOTH  wheels  are  necessary.  The 
hardest  working  grower  can’t  raise 
a  profitable  crop  without  a  spray¬ 
er  that  delivers  both 


High  Pressure 
Big  Capacity 


HTO  grow  good  fruit  you  must  use  com- 
•*-  plete  spray  coverage  applied  at  400  to 
500  pounds  pressure  with  a  high  pressure, 
big  capacity  Hardie  sprayer.  Less  H.  P. 
to  operate,  a  really  perfected  oiling  sys¬ 
tem,  oversize  parts.  Hardie  sprayers 
stand  up  under  the  severe  strains  and 
last  four  times  as  long  as  sprayers  not 
so  well  designed  and  built.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  stationary  and  portable 
sprayers  for  orchard  and  field  in  thirty 
sizes  and  styles. 

The  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Hudson,  Mich 


CUTS  2  inch  GREEN 
WOOD  ...  CLOSE 


We  mean  two-inch  diameter,  and  that  means  a  big 
part  of  the  work  in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc.  Three  distinct  powers  instantly 
a\ailabl0  in  the  patented  slide-shift  power  slot. 

Cuts  them  off  clean  and  with  no  sharp  points,  and 
then  cuts  to  length  quickly  and  easily.  A  strong, 
rugged  tool  with  high-grade,  heat-treated  steel  blades. 

HKP  3  power  FORESTER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in.  standing  green  wood . $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  I  ’,2 -in.  standing  green  wood. ..  .$5.50 

No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-in.  standing  green  wood.. $4.25 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most  powerful  small 
pruner  for  orchard  work — cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  your  order 
directly  to  us.  Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 

H.  K.  PORTER  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bolt  Clipper  People  Established  BO  years 


85 


YEARS  - 

OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BY  MAIL  in  this  strong,  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  SI  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  S3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  STATEMENT 


INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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See  Them  at  the 
INTERNATIONAL 

Flower  Show 

Booth  No.  256 

MARCH  19-24 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Does  Work  of 
Many  Men 


THE  New  1934  SHAW 
HU-ALL  Garden  Trac¬ 
tor  Is  a  marvel  of  depen¬ 
dable  time,  labor  and 
money-saving  actiou!  New 
Air  Wheel  Tires  for  great- 
— - - er  speed  and  fuel  econ¬ 

omy;  latest  type  gear  shift  with  3  speeds  forward  and 
•everse;  air-cooled  engine.  Present  rock  bottom  prices 
Lkely  to  advance  any  day.  Order  now!  Get  this  proven 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches,  suburban  homes,  parks,  golf 
clubs,  etc.  Costs  2c  to  4c  an  hour 
to  operate.  Cuts  production  costs, 
increases  profits.  Plows,  harrows, 
discs,  plants,  cultivates,  mows, 
rakes,  hauls.  Does  all  farm  work. 
Runs  belt  machinery. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Guaranteed!  Try  this 
SHAW  DU-ALL  for  10 
days  at  our  risk.  Models 
for  every  need;  1  to  5 
H.P.  Both  walking  and 
riding  types.  Easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Every  modern  fea¬ 
ture.  Quickly  adjustable. 
Get  yours  before  prices 
advance. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  free 

illustrated  catalog  and 
present  low  prices. 


HAW 


HALL 


Hina 


ov» 


The  Shaiv  6If».  Co.,  Dept  4703 

Galesburg,  Kansas;  Colnmbus,  Ohio 


(Address  Nearest) 
l  Office  ) 


Please  send  me  your  Generous  Introductory  Of¬ 
fer  and  Free  Catalog  telling  all  about  SHAW 
DU-ALL  Garden  Tractors. 


Name  . 

Address 


EARLIER 


TOMATOES 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  market  gardeners 
are  increasing  their  profits  by 
planting  vegetables  and  flowers 
2  weeks  to  a  month  ahead  of 
usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a 
garden  like  the  other  fellow’s. 


Protects  from  frost 
and  insects-  easily 
ventilated 


Beat  him  to  it  by  having 
fresh  vegetables,  and  flowers 
in  full  bloom,  weeks  earlier. 
No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with  the  B-B  Forcer,  Tender  seeds, 
fully  protected,  grow  vigorously. 


about  the  middle  of  May,  and  made  a 
fairly  good  growth.  They  would  have 
done  much  better  if  the  season  had  not 
been  so  dry.  Sagamore  gave  enormous 
and  very  beautiful  blossoms  on  small 
plants.  Jersey  Beauty  and  Mrs.  I.  de 
Ver  Warner  were  also  satisfactory,  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  plants.  For  cut 
flowers  the  two  last  mentioned  are  among 
the  best,  but  much  alike  in  shape  and  not 
far  separated  in  shade. 

Among  the  most  attractive  and  all¬ 
round  satisfactory  Gladioli  the  past  sea-  I 
son  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phipps,  Mrs.  L. 
Douglas  and  Minuet.  My  choice  of  all  is 
Phipps.  Bouquets  of  them  in  hospitals 
were  said  by  the  nurses  to  be  the  most 
beautiful,  and  as  lasting  as  any ;  a  sal¬ 
mon  pink  with  immense  blossoms,  many 
of  them  open  at  the  same  time,  on  long 
spikes ;  an  ideal  cut  flower.  Mrs.  Leon 
Douglas  is  a  little  taller,  a  little  earlier, 
and  a  little  darker.  Minuet  is  a  large, 
light  lavender.  These  varieties  should 
be  cut  when  the  first  bloom  starts  to 
open,  brought  into  the  house  and  placed 
in  water.  They  will  bloom  for  about  10 
days. 

Three  cotton  plants,  about  twro  feet  in 
height,  were  packed  in  sphagnum  moss 
and  sent  to  me  from  Texas.  They  arrived 
in  good  condition  and  I  set  them  out  at 
once.  But  the  leaves  drooped  and  finally 
fell  off.  However,  the  bolls,  of  which 
there  were  several,  opened  and  disclosed 
the  large,  fluffy  bunches  of  cotton.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  I  found  new  leaves  and 
shoots  coming  out  in  various  places  on 
the  stalks.  Freezing  weather  came  along 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  get  very 
large.  As  cotton  plants  are  a  rarity  in 
this  section  I  am  going  to  plant  some 
seeds  in  the  hotbed  in  February  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  raise  a  few  plants. 

Beauty  of  lawns  and  yards  is  being-  en¬ 
hanced  by  planting  a  juniper  (not  Pros- 
trata)  or  some  other  dwarf  evergreen, 
and  closely  surrounding  it  with  four  or 
five  Japan  barberries.  This  makes  an 
especially  striking  display  in  the  Fall 
when  the  barberry  leaves  have  turned, 
the  dark  green  of  the  tree  showing 
through  and  above  the  red  of  the  shrub. 
To  be  effective  for  a  period  of  years  the 
tree  selected  should  be  of  a  rather  spread¬ 
ing,  dwarf  variety. 

I  am  planning  a  bird  table.  This  will 
he  made  of  a  board  about  two  feet  long 
and  .12  inches  wide,  with  narrow  strips 
along  the  edges  to  prevent  the  crumbs 
and  other  food  from  being  blown  off.  It 
will  he  mounted  on  a  post  about  five  feet 


B-B  Tomato  Trellises  and  Protectors,  Cloth  Plant 
Protectors,  Garden  Flats,  Craft  Board  Pots.  Celery 
Bleachers  and  Flower  Trellises  are  also  used  by 
leading  growers.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  telling  how 
to  grow  better  and  earlier  eroi>s.  Address  Dept.  R. 


or  more  above  the  ground.  The  birds 
protect  my  plants  from  insects,  and  I 
am  grateful. 


BALL-BIDDLE  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WITTE  >  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Writ*  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2  1 0F  Carson  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 


1893  Oakland  Avenue, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SPRING  RATS  VERY  HI8H 

We  are  paying  from  $1  to  $1.50  fori 
spring  Rats.  Want  Coons.  Skunks,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list  and  Trappers’  Sup¬ 
ply  catalogue. 

HOWE  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept.  X  Coopers  Mills.  Maine.) 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

“Organized  Cooperation’ ’ 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

Price  25  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  City 


Snakes  have  been  numerous  the  past 
season,  but  I  have  not  allowed  them  to 
be  killed,  as  they  also  are  serviceable 
in  destroying  insects,  are  not  dangerous, 
and  do  no  damage  that  I  am  aware  of. 
It  seems  that  birds,  reptiles,  beasts  and 
man  must  he  protected  from  man. 

F.  S.  HOLMES. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


Apple  Snow  and  Oatmeal 
Cookies 

Here  is  the  familiar  “apple  snow”  made 
into  a  “party  dessert.”  Grate  the  apples 
fine  and  add  a  bit  of  lemon  juice  to  keep 
the  pulp  white.  Mix  seedless  grapes  with 
this,  and  shredded  cocoanut.  Garnish 
with  a  little  whipped  cream  that  has  been 
sweetened  with  honey.  Pop  in  a  few 
more  grapes  on  the  very  top  of  the 
whipped  cream. 

And  one  more  “never-fail  recipe”  for 
crisp  oatmeal  cookies :  One  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  l1,^  cups 
flour,  two  cups  rolled  oats,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  two 
tablespoons  warm  water.  Melt  shorten¬ 
ing,  mix  well  with  sugar,  salt,  cinnamon, 
and  well-beaten  egg,  add  flour  and  oats 
and  lastly  add  soda  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
then  add  warm  water,  mix  all  together 
well.  It  will  he  very  soft :  let  stand  10 
minutes  and  it.  will  he  quite  solid.  Drop 
in  spoonfuls  on  cooky  sheet,  flatten  with 
a  knife  and  hake  in  hot  oven,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  burn.  When  taken  from  oven 
cut  apart  at  once  and  remove  to  platter, 
as  they  are  crisp  and  will  break  if  cut 
when  cool.  This  makes  about  four  dozen. 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Your  Best  Investment 


Only  fruit  of  high  quality  can  pay  a  profit.  For  effective 
control  of  codling  moth,  scab,  rust,  etc.,  you  must  spray  at 
uniform  high  pressure.  Ospraymo  Sprayers  are  used  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  finest  orchards  because  they  have  been  found 
dependable,  efficient  and  long-lasting. 


The 
Leader 


Distinctive  OSPRAYMO  Features 


Automatic  Pressure  Regulator  and  over-size  Air  Chamber 

maintain  uniform  pressure  under  varying  conditions. 
Pump  Plungers  of  Stainless  Steel. 

Gears  and  Sprockets  machine-cut  from  metals  to  meet  exact¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Automatic  Agitator  and  Cleaner  keeps  solution  thoroughly 
stirred.  Two  brushes  scrub  Suction  Strainer  clean  at 
every  revolution. 

Interchangeable  Parts  make  maintenance  easy.  Shipments 
on  service  orders  made  within  24  hours. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

should  write  for  our  illustrated  Catalog  of  Orchard  and 
Field  Sprayers.  Do  it  now  —  before  you  forget. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

Dept.  20  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 

More  Than  SO  Years. 


“ONE  TURN 
AND  SHE  COES!” 

“Have  been  spraying  for 
12  years  —  used  many 
kinds  of  spraying  out¬ 
fits,  but  the  Ospraymo 
Tree  Sprayer  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  used.  Just 
take  hold  of  the  fly 
wheel,  and  she  goes.’’— 
C.  D.  Hicks,  Talbot  Co., 
Maryland. 


KINKADEGARDENTRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers. 
Florists, Nurserymen. Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.' 

I06S  33rd  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


FARM  LIGHT  BATTERIES 


Here’s  the  greatest  value  in  Farm  Light  Bat¬ 
teries  ever  offered.  BOWERS  BATTERIES 
-famous  for  their  Dependable  and  Eco¬ 
nomical  Service.  •  Better  and  Brighter  light 
whenever  and  wherever  you  need  it.  Write 
for  descriptive  folder  and  new  price  list. 

BOWERS  BATTERY  MFG.,  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  5«  Fleetwood,  Pertna. 


5  YEAR  ADJ.  GUARANTEE 


now  has  a  season  of  intensive  commercial  use  behind 
it  and  instead  of  limiting  ourselves  to  saying  “15%  to 
30%  more  efficient”  we  quote  the  growers  themselves: 


1934  the  “Astringent* 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Year 


ARSENATE  of  LEAD 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOL 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
"APPLE  DRITOMIC" or 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

"ASTRINGENT'" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  of  ZINC 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX  DUST 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


“Worm  damage  was  tM%  —  less  than  half  of  previous  fear'  *  * 
"One  crop  looked  to  be  a  total  loss  but  l  changed  my  spray  pro¬ 
gram  and  Orchard  Brand  'Astringent'  Lead  stopped  the  norms” 

*  *  *  ”1  am  convinced  that  'Astringent'  Lead  gave  the.  best  con¬ 
trol  of  any  lead  I've  ever  used”  *  *  *  "Your  'Astringent'  has  real 
merit  for  everything  checked  in  its  favor.” 

Use  “Astringent”  Lead  to  help  establish  early  season 
control  and  thus  avoid  late  spraying,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  its  consequence  in  residue  removal  prob¬ 
lems.  You  will  cut  down  the  culls,  save  spraying  labor 
and  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  learn  more  about  it. 


SPRAY  and  DUST  MATERIALS 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

ATLANTA  BALTIMORE.  BOSTON.  BUFFALO.  CHARLOTTE.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DENVER.  KANSAS  CITY.  LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS  MONTEZUMA  iG A- *.  PHILADELPHIA-  PITTSBURGH.  PROVIDENCE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE.  ST'LOUl* 

Please  send  1934  “CASH  CROPS”  with  spray  schedules. 


Name . .  . . . . . — « — .  .Address 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES; 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  1 1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
-ible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N'eav- 
Youker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  enterprise  of  creating  new  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Washington  is  flourishing  despite 
t lie  depression.  The  latest  is  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conference.  Heretofore  headquarters  of  an 
association  has  been  set  up  at  the  National  Capital 
for  every  branch  of  agriculture  that  was  generous 
enough  to  support  it.  Now  the  local  material  seems 
to  have  run  out.  and  we  turn  to  an  organization  of 
the  national  organizations.  With  their  accumula¬ 
tion  of  prospective  benefits  the  American  farm 
should  be  the  most  flourishing  institution  in  the 
industrial  world. 

* 

THIS  week  we  give  moie  than  usual  space  to 
the  codling  moth — the  pest  that  has  got  apple- 
growers  thinking  hard.  Although  it  has  been  fought 
for  many  years,  this  creature  seems  to  be  getting 
more  numerous.  The  general  impression  is  that 
spraying  must  he  supplemented  with  orchard  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  Winter  work  in  localities  where  the 
•worms'’  winter  on  the  trees.  "Treated"  hands  are 
also  promising,  and  much  safer  for  ordinary  use 
than  other  hands,  which  may  be  forgotten  and  thus 
merely  form  harboring  places  for  the  larvae,  which 
the  treated  bands  destroy.  The  entomologist  at  any 
of  the  stations  in  apple  States  will  advise  as  to  the 
desirability  and  type  of  treated  hands.  This  year 
it.  will  be  a  necessary  job  to  keep  after  the  codling 
moth. 

* 

THE  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  been  working  to 
produce  concentrated  apple  juice  that,  when 
mixed  with  water,  will  give  a  beverage  with  all  of 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  fresh  apple  juice.  A  highly 
satisfactory,  crystal-clear  apple  concentrate  has  been 
1  >repared  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  which  may  be 
diluted  with  water  to  regenerate  the  original  juice. 
The  successful  production  of  this  concentrate  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  beverage  bottler  a  year-round 
supply  of  concentrated  apple  juice  which  may  he 
consumed  by  the  public  in  carbonated  beverages  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  when  the  sales  of  such 
beverages  reach  a  peak.  In  boyhood  “boiled  cider” 
was  made  on  the  farm  every  year — a  thick  liquid 
resembling  molasses  and  nearly  as  black  as  tar. 
This  had  no  specially  delicate  flavor  and  aroma,  but 
made  a  refreshing  harvest-time  drink  mixed  with 
water.  Some  added  a  handful  of  uncooked  oatmeal 
to  the  pail  or  jug,  to  give  it  “body.” 

* 

NTEREST  in  wild  flowers  and  their  preservation 
is  increasing.  In  many  localities  these  have  been 
dug  out  and  carted  away  until  they  are  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct.  Law  now  protects  them  to  some  extent,  and 
t lie  law  of  common  sense  ought  to  operate  still  more 
effectively.  Some  nurserymen  are  propagating  and 
selling  the  various  species  that  can  be  grown  in 
gardens  and  rockeries,  which  is  a  practical  way  of 
preserving  these  plants.  Another  method  is  public 
exhibits,  like  tbe  “Annual  Wild  Flower  Show,” 
Easter  Week,  April  1,  1934,  at  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  under  auspices  of 
The  Old  White  Garden  Club.  This  will  exhibit  nu¬ 
merous  specimens  found  only  in  the  mountainous 
land  of  West  Virginia  where  wild  flowers  flourish. 
Rhododendrons  and  dogwood  will  lead  in  number 
and  the  outstanding  small  flower  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of  wild  orchid.  Among  other  plants 
depicting  the  living  flora  of  West  Virginia  will  be 
the  wild  columbine,  pink  moccasin,  trailing  arbutus, 
Hepatic-as,  bluebells,  dwarf  wild  Iris,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  Spring  beauty,  lion’s-foot,  self-heal,  false 
spikenard,  rattlesnake  plantain  of  the  orchid  family, 
tall  blazing  star,  as  well  as  several  varieties  of 
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violets.  On  Kate’s  Mountain,  which  is  situated  in 
the  White  Sulphur  region,  have  been  found  dozens 
of  plants  and  wild  flowers  scarcely  known,  and 
others  are  continually  being  discovered  by  visiting 
botanists.  So  far  as  recorded  the  first  botanist  to 
explore  this  region  was  Frederick  Pursh,  a  German, 
who  in  1805  collected  a  few  specimens  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  was  Samuel  B. 
Buckley,  who  in  1S38,  found  a  species  of  Phlox 
which  was  subsequently  named  in  his  honor.  The 
first  botanist  known  to  have  ascended  Kate's  Moun¬ 
tain  was  Dr.  Timothy  F.  Allen,  of  New  York  City, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  a  species  of  moun¬ 
tain  buckwheat,  which  he  collected  in  1872.  Five 
year  later  .Prof.  Gustave  Guttenberg,  of  Pittsburgh, 
discovered  on  this  mountain  the  white-haired  leather 
flower,  since  named  Clematis  albicoma.  In  the 
Summer  of  1890  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  recog¬ 
nized  the  remarkable  character  of  the  flora  here  and 
during  the  next  15  years  several  new  species  were 
described  as  the  result  of  his  studies. 

* 

LYST  Fall  the  government  made  its  annual  grass¬ 
hopper  survey  in  the  Western  States  where  this 
creature  becomes  a  serious  pest.  This  survey  con¬ 
sists  of  a  search  for  the  grasshopper  eggs  found  in 
and  around  the  fields.  Then  the  entomologists  can 
predict  with  unusual  accuracy  the  amount  of  poison 
bait  needed  to  control  the  hoppers  the  following 
year.  The  survey  completed  last  Fall  shows  that, 
there  are  13,381,568  acres  in  237  counties  in  10 
Western  States  that  are  likely  to  suffer  serious  dam¬ 
age  from  grasshoppers  this  year  unless  poison  bait 
is  used.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bait  necessary 
to  control  the  hoppers  on  this  area  is  $1,879,078.  In 
South  Dakota  alone  there  are  about  2,500,000  acres 
in  68  counties  where  damage  will  he  serious.  Grass¬ 
hoppers  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  hay  and  grain 
fields  of  the  West  in  1930  and  1931  when  the  hot. 
dry  weather  provided  conditions  ideal  for  the  hop¬ 
pers  and  unfavorable  for  the  disease  and  parasites 
that  serve  as  a  natural  cheek  on  this  pest.  The 
situation  was  complicated  still  further  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1933  when  a  species  of  grasshopper  that  has 
caused  little  trouble  for  many  years  joined  forces 
with  the  three  species  commonly  present.  This  spe¬ 
cies — the  lesser  migratory— is  thought  to  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  that  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  crops  of  the  early  settlers  in 
the  West. 

* 

AS  WE  travel  by  train,  ferryboat,  subway  and 
elevated,  we  often  wonder  whether  anyone 
reads  the  older  books,  except  the  young  students 
who  reluctantly  cram  literary  classics  for  needed 
credits.  For  everywhere  we  see  the  new  books — 
the  “best  sellers”  listed  in  the  newspapers,  and  rare¬ 
ly  those  authors  who  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
let  in  the  public  library  the  famous  old  writers 
are  a  1  ways  in  demand — always  worn  and  shabby,  in 
spite  of  their  modern  competitors.  So,  with  the 
coming  of  Spring — not  very  near  as  we  write — we 
remind  readers  of  two  delightful  books  that  still 
hold  our  interest  after  years  of  familiarity:  “Old 
Time  Gardens,”  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  and  “Sun 
Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday,”  by  the  same  author. 
These  books  link  past  and  present  gardens;  they  tell 
us  of  old  English  pleasances,  of  the  beginning  of 
gardening  in  Colonial  America,  and  of  tbe  country 
homes,  north  and  south,  where  old  ideals  have  been 
cherished  in  the  building  of  a  family  abiding  place. 
Such  books  teach  us  the  charm  of  gardens  and  of 
country  living,  and  bring  us  to  a  closer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  continuity  of  our  national  life.  Practical 
textbooks  are  the  backbone  of  the  garden  library, 
hut  the  life  of  the  garden  is  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  As  we  look  over  such  books  as  these,  we  feel 
that  they,  like  the  old  sundials,  mark  only  sunny 
hours. 

* 

THE  severe  cold  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
watched  with  anxiety  by  many  gardeners,  or- 
ehardists  and  nurserymen.  Temperatures  have 
been  lower  than  for  many  years  in  localities  where 
the  Winters  are  normally  mild.  The  effect  upon 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  garden  plants  is  not  yet  fully 
known,  but  we  feel  sure  that  losses  will  be  heavy. 
By  the  middle  of  February  it  was  quite  generally 
believed  that  the  New  Jersey  peach  crop  was  gone, 
and  while  we  are  sometimes  skeptical  of  such  re¬ 
ports,  which  appear  annually,  we  realize  that  14  to 
20°  below  zero  is  not  favorable  to  peach  buds.  We 
fear  that  many  cherry  trees  will  show  serious  in¬ 
jury  in  trunk  and  limbs  later,  while  the  brilliant 
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sunshine  that  accompanied  low  temperatures  is  sure 
to  affect  Rhododendrons  and  other  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  Hybrid  Tea  roses  not  well  protected  are 
likely  to  he  badly  damaged,  though  tbe  deep  snow 
was  helpful.  Wo  expect  the  snow-covered  rock 
garden  to  emerge  smiling,  but  we  are  already  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  deeper  mulch  next  Winter — which  will 
probably  be  mild.  Still,  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
gardener’s  breast,  and  we  shall  all  begin  replanting 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.  We  feel  that  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  great  planting  year ;  partly  because  of 
Winter  losses,  hut  equally  because  many  who  de¬ 
ferred  new  plantings  last  year  are  now  encouraged, 
and  ready  for  a  new  beginning.  We  like  to  think 
that  thousands  of  our  readers  are  now  going  over 
the  familiar  catalogs,  and  studying  once  more  their 
friends  of  orchard  and  garden.  Frost  and  storm 
and  a  purse  that  is  too  light  may  he  with  us,  but 
we  are  far  from  the  fratricidal  strife  that  darkens 
the  lives  of  many  across  the  sea.  Our  country  is 
still  one  to  love,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  show 
our  loyalty  than  to  repair  the  Winter  losses,  and 
look  forward  once  more  to  smiling  fields  and  bloom¬ 
ing  orchards. 

WILBUR  II.  SIMMONSON,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  in  speaking  of  the  beautifying 
of  highways,  emphasizes  the  need  of  preserving 
the  trees  already  there : 

The  first  step  in  the  salvaging  of  existing  plant 
growth  is  taken  when  the  highway  engineer  and  land¬ 
scape  architect  are  brought  into  agreement  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  highway  and  the  utilization  of  its  right  of 
way.  Urns,  the  foundation  for  landscape  improvement 
is  laid  before  the.  construction  of  the  highway  begins 
rather  than  after  the  road  surface  is  completed.  Trees 
and  undergrowth  that  are  to  be  left  undisturbed  must 
be  indicated  before  any  cutting  or  planting  is  under¬ 
taken. 

Proper  grading  should  aim  to  harmonize  the  cut  and 
fill  banks  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  These  con¬ 
struction  scars  in  the  landscape  should  appear  to  flow 
into  the  existing  contours  of  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  right  of  way  with  as  little  break  in  curvature  as 
possible.  Side  ditches,  in  some  instances,  can  meander 
to  avoid  existing  trees  or  to  follow  the  curve  of  a  hill¬ 
side.  Ditch  banks  may  be  rounded  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable.  When  grading  is  done  with  such  ideas  in 
mind,  the  planting  and  sodding  of  slopes  is  easy.  Even 
those  places  where  unavoidable  scars  exist  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  made  more  attractive.  Also,  when  the  major 
items  of  plant  materials  saved  and  road  grading  are 
included  in  the  initial  road  contract,  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost  is  achieved  in  the  landscape  work  that 
may  follow. 

This  excellent  advice  ought  to  be  printed  on  a 
poster  in  big  letters  in  every  highway  engineering 
office.  It  might  save  future  horrible  examples  of 
the  type  often  seen,  where  roadside  trees  are 
slashed  ruthlessly  to  make  the  road  a  few  inches 
wider,  or  “get  them  out  of  the  way,”  as  we  heard 
one  road  contractor  say,  and  also  avoid  those  cuts 
and  fills  which  damage  or  spoil  farm  frontages,  and 
make  the  highway  look  like  a  big  bare  furrow 
plowed  through  the  country,  instead  of  something 
beautiful  and  in  tune  with  the  countryside  it  passes 
through. 


Brevities 

“And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.” 

Last  year  Canada  had  an  apple  crop,  of  4,611,700 
barrels.  Exports  were  made  to  33  countries  . 

No  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  ground  hog  predic¬ 
tion  this  time.  February  “bore  on”  like  a  man  in  a 
hurry  grinding  a  dull  ax. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  that  in 
1932  more  than  10,000,000  cotton  bags  were  used  in 
consumer  packing  of  potatoes. 

“Op  course  we  have  one  advantage  now,”  says  a 
Vermont  correspondent,  "zero  weather  seems  Summer 
time  to  us.”  That  was  after  passing  through  tempera¬ 
tures  of  50  and  51°  below  zero. 

In  the  two  months  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
been  operating  door-to-door  collection  and  delivery  of 
less-than-carload  freight,  this  method  has  handled 
around  20  per  cent  of  all  less-than-car  shipments. 

The  first  auction  of  furs  from  Hudson  Bay  was  held 
in  London  in  December,  1671.  A  skin  was  held  up 
for  bids  while  an  inch  of  wax  candle  was  lighted,  bids 
mounting  while  the  candle  burned  down.  The  last  bid, 
as  the  wick  died  out,  took  the  pelt. 

New  infestations  of  the  gipsy  moth  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Connecticut.  A  large  force  of  CWA  work¬ 
ers  under  direction  of  the  gipsy  moth  control  unit  of 
the  New  Haven  Experiment  Station,  is  now  at  work 
destroying  egg  clusters  and  clearing  out  brush  and 
undergrowth. 

One  of  our  readers  is  interested  in  differing  variations 
of  our  native  hemlock.  He  has  collected  many  of  them 
which  vary  in  habit  of  growth,  or  leaves,  size  and 
color,  including  some  interesting  dwarfs.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  friends  have  noticed  differences  of  this 
sort  which  would  be  of  interest. 

During  cold  weather  a  good  many  shippers  of  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables,  liquids,  etc.,  find  it  a  problem  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  products  from  freezing  while  in  transit  in 
trucks.  We  learned  that  some  of  the  chain  stores  are 
overcoming  this  problem  by  using  charcoal  briquets  in 
heaters  on  their  trucks.  This  material  is  inexpensive 
and  economical  in  use.  It  is  hardwood  charcoal  pul¬ 
verized  and  compressed  into  the  briquet  form,  which 
gives  it  the  long-burning  quality. 
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The  Milk  Code;  Its  Weak  Points 

THERE  was  abundant  evidence  of  fairness  and 
square-shooting  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  York 
and  Syracuse  hearings  on  the  proposed  milk  code. 
The  members  of  the  Federal  commission  apparently 
had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  aid  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Unfortunately 
all  the  fairness  and  square-shooting  and  good  in¬ 
tentions  will  fall  far  short  of  their  mark  if  they 
are  not  directed  toward  the  eradication  of  certain 
existing  evils  and  the  deletion  and  correction  of 
certain  proposals  in  the  code. 

The  main  objections  in  the  minds  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  four:  (1)  The  classified  price  plan  and  the 
“joker”  in  the  definition  of  Class  I  milk;  (2)  the 
equalization  plan;  (3)  the  three-cent  preferential  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  Dairymen's  League;  and  (4)  the 
absence  of  any  clause  purporting  to  restrain  or  limit 
the  unfair  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Control  Lawr. 

1. — The  classified  price  plan,  constantly  charac¬ 
terized  by  distributors  as  the  only  workable  solution 
of  the  complex  milk  problem,  is  in  reality  a  subter¬ 
fuge  for  bookkeeping  jugglery.  As  such,  it  is  work¬ 
able,  but  only  for  the  distributors.  There  is  no 
other  industry  in  the  world  in  which  the  seller  takes 
for  his  product  the  minimum  price  that  is  offered 
by  the  buyer.  The  fact  that  the  classified  price  plan 
has  been  either  secretly  or  openly  in  use  for  a  long 
time  is  no  justification  for  its  perpetuation.  The 
evils  of  the  dairy  industry  have  existed  and  in- 
creased  during  the  same  “long  time.”  It  is  well  now 
to  “junk”  the  cause  to  cure  the  effect.  Besides  a  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  offered  by  the  dairy  farmer  which  has 
already  proved  its  worth  in  practice :  Sell  the  dis¬ 
tributors  their  fluid  milk  requirements  and  keep  the 
balance  at  home  to  be  manufactured  into  butter 
and  cheese  or  other  by-products. 

The  Federal  code  now  proposes  to  cure  this  book¬ 
keeping  jugglery  by  providing  that  all  milk  shipped 
into  the  metropolitan  sales  area  as  whole  milk  must 
be  returned  as  Class  I  milk.  By  itself,  that  is  a 
salutary  provision.  As  usual,  however,  there  is  a 
"joker.”  For  example,  one  of  the  definitions  of  Class 
111  milk  is  "milk  used  by  distributors  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ice  cream  in  New  York  City  The  conflict 
with  the  definition  of  Class  I  milk  is  apparent.  The 
reconciliation  between  them  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  market  administrator  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  allow  distributors  to  reclassify  fluid  milk 
after  it  has  been  received  within  the  sales  area  if 
they  can  offer  proof  of  its  non-utilization  as  Class 
1  milk. 

Dairy  farmers  have  had  their  fill  of  “jokers”  in 
the  law.  What  is  inserted  in  the  law  apparently  to 
cover  some  unusual  case  invariably  becomes  the 
“law  of  the  case’’  and  what  was  originally  intended 
as  the  law  is  disregarded. 

2.-—  It  has  been  carefully  pointed  out  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  commission  that  the  equalization  feature  per¬ 
tains  only  to  the  classifications  of  miik  and  not  to 
handling  expenses.  The  real  objection  to  the  equal¬ 
ized  price  plan  is  that  it  imposes  upon  an  already 
complicated  and  expensive  system  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  a  further  complication  and 
expense.  The  jugglery  under  the  classified  price 
plan  and  the  present  co-operative  pools  are  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  on  top  of  them  will  be  added  the  cost  of 
this  Federal  equalization  pool  and  with  it  new  co¬ 
operative  pools  that  must  inevitably  follow.  It  is 
believed  that  this  plan  will  encourage  surplus  classi¬ 
fication  by  distributors  and  producers  will  continue 
to  receive  but  15  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The 
equalized  price  is  wrong  in  theory,  expensive  in 
practice,  and  abhorrent  to  the  solution  of  the  dairy 
problem. 

3. — Under  the  proposed  code,  the  market  adminis¬ 
trator  must  have  his  expenses  paid.  Hence  four  cents 
)>er  hundredweight  is  to  be  donated  out  of  each  pro¬ 
ducer's  milk  check,  and  more,  if  needed.  There  is 
one  exception.  In  return  for  auditing  its  distribu¬ 
tors’  books  and  rendering  certain  services  to  its  pro¬ 
ducers  (itemization  of  services  is  impossible  because 
they  are,  in  the  main,  never  disclosed),  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  need  only  pay  one  cent  to  the  market 
administrator  and  keep  the  three-cent  balance  for 
itself.  Proof  has  hot  yet  been  offered  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  shown  itself  to  be  entitled  to  or 
qualified  for  this  three-cent  allowance.  At  the 
Syracuse  hearing,  the  League  officials  showed  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  in  submitting  any  break-down  of 
its  services  to  its  members.  There  is  no  provision 
that  its  producers  would  profit  by  the  allowance. 
They  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  pool 
and  a  share  of  the  Federal  pool  besides.  Their 
•  hecks  will  still  be  less  than  others  receive.  Further¬ 
more,  independent  producers  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  service  not  required 


and  not  wanted.  If  such  services  are  desired,  they 
admit  that  a  producer  has  the  right  to  ask  for  them 
and  should  pay  the  cost.  If  this  exemption  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  co-operatives,  it  will  encourage  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  dealers  of  new  co-operatives,  and  in 
effect  reduce  the  price  to  all  co-operative  producers. 

4.— That  is  just  what  is  happening  in  New  York 
State  today.  Last  April,  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  was  supplemented  by  Article  25.  providing 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  which  organization,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
in  the  position  to  enforce  a  fairer  return  to  the 
farmer.  The  board  has  gone  a  long  way  in  its  ef¬ 
forts.  But  it  has  been  handicapped,  and  chiefly  by 
another  one  of  those  “jokers”  in  the  law.  Section 
313  states  specifically  that  no  provision  of  the  law 
shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  from  blending  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  and 
from  paying  their  producers  such  blended  price 
after  taking  advantage  of  all  deductions  and  differ¬ 
entials  allowed  to  them  under  the  contracts  with 
their  producers.  It  has  not  been  until  the  last  three 
months  that  anyone,  other  than  those  for  whose 
protection  the  provision  was  inserted,  realized  the 
effects  of  such  legislation.  Co-operatives  are  now 
being  formed  throughout  the  State  upon  the  order 
of  independent  dealers  who  cannot  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  widespread  price-cutting  unless  they, 
too,  take  advantage  of  Section  313. 

Not  only  does  the  Federal  code  make  no  attempt 
to  counteract  these  unhealthy  practices,  but  if  the 
preferentials  are  extended  to  all  co-operatives,  it 
will  simply  add  more  costs  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  we  must  have  dealer  co-operatives,  let 
them  be  called  such,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  laws  and  licenses  accorded  to 
producer  co-operatives. 

No  human  agency  can  serve  two  masters.  A  co¬ 
operative  cannot  serve  producers  and  function  ef¬ 
ficiently  as  a  dealer  at  the  same  time. 

The  State  proponents  of  all  this  complicated  ex¬ 
pense-burdened  system  keep  repeating  that  those 
who  oppose  it  present  no  other  plan.  This  conten¬ 
tion  is  not  true.  A  simple  inexpensive  plan  was 
devised  and  approved  before  this  extravagant  plan 
was  thought  of.  It  will  return  farmers  more  for 
fluid  milk  and  cream  right  now  than  they  are  get¬ 
ting  for  both  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  surplus  com¬ 
bined.  Under  this  simple  plan  they  can  have  more 
money  and  all  the  surplus  besides.  These  are  the 
things  the  State  and  the  Federal  authorities  will 
consider  if  they  put  the  promoters  aside  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  consider  only  the  producer  and  the  dairy 
industry. 


An  Epitome  of  a  Dream 

THE  urge  of  patrons  of  our  Summer  tours  to  re¬ 
new  friendships  made  on  the  trips  resulted  in  a 
reunion  and  dinner  at  the  Sherman  Square  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  February  17.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  former  tourists  came 
from  seven  States.  It  was  a  remarkable  gathering. 
Bright,  cheerful,  enthusiastic,  they  just  charged  the 
city  atmosphere  with  the  freshness  and  warmth  of 
a  Summer  sunshine.  They  promptly  tecognized  their 
old  friends  of  the  tours,  called  each  other  readily  by 
name,  inquired  for  absent  companions,  retold  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  trips,  and  altogether  had  what  the  im¬ 
mortal  Teddy  Roosevelt  would  have  called  a  "bully 
good  time.”  They  were  a  large  group  of  mature 
men  and  women  with  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  with  the  poise  and  culture  of  kings,  out 
for  a  good  time  and  the  renewal  of  cherished 
friendships.  The  country  alone  supplies  such  peo¬ 
ple.  It  all  makes  those  of  us  who  are  forced  to 
drudge  for  bread  in  the  city  proud  of  our  inheritance 
of  a  farm  childhood. 

The  gathering  maynotthave  been  a  feast  of  reas¬ 
on,  but  it  sure  was  a  “flow  of  souls.”  Of  course 
there  had  to  be  some  after-dinner  talking  on  such 
an  occasion.  Our  travel  managers  and  guides  ex¬ 
hibited  pictures  of  the  old  scenes  and  films  of  other 
scenes  to  lie  visited  in  the  next  tour.  Editors  and 
readers  who  formed  mutual  friendships  through  the 
paper  and  maintained  a  cordial  sentiment  for  dec¬ 
ades,  were  thrilled  with  the  experience  of  a  personal 
contact.  It  had  all  the  pleasure  of  a  renewal  of  old 
friendships  and  a  revival  of  cherished  memories. 
We  have  long  dreamed  of  a  possible  meeting  of  the 
whole  Rural  New-Yorker  family  in  some  open  glade 
where  every  reader  of  the  paper  in  our  250,000 
homes  could  mix  and  converse  and  form  friendships 
and  cultivate  sweethearts.  This  party  fell  far  short 
of  the  vision  in  numbers,  and  yet  it  was  a  wee  bit 
of  the  happy  dream  with  the  memory  of  a  romance 
from  one  of  the  tours  to  give  reality  to  the  fanciful 
picture. 


Perhaps  some  day  the  airplane  with  self-generat¬ 
ing  electric  current  will  be  the  universal  medium  of 
travel,  and  the  whole  Rural  family  may  picnic  to¬ 
gether  in  an  afternoon  and  be  home  for  the  night's 
rest.  If  not  in  the  flesh  then  we  may  hope  to  seal 
our  friendship  in  the  spirit  land. 


An  Indirect  Sales  Tax  on  Food 

LAST  year  the  Tax  Department  ruled  that  the 
New  York  State  retail  sales  tax  of  1  per  cent 
must  be  paid  by  farmers  as  consumers  of  feed.  The 
manufacturer  is  required  to  add  it  to  the  farmer’s 
bill.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  this  ruling  was  in 
harmony  with  the  intent  of  the  law.  It  did  not  seem 
on  all  fours  with  the  practice  in  other  cases.  The 
manufacturer  sells  cloth  to  the  tailor  to  make  a 
coat  for  the  man  who  wears  it  out  or  consumes  it. 
The  manufacturer  pays  no  sales  tax.  The  tailor  adds 
the  tax  to  the  last  man  who  bought  the  coat  at  re¬ 
tail  to  consume. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  He  does  not  con¬ 
sume  feed  any  more  than  the  tailor  consumes 
clothes.  Both  of  them  produce  for  a  profit.  The 
tailor  happens  to  use  cloth  to  make  a  coat.  The 
dairy  farmer  and  poultry  farmer  use  feed  to  produce 
milk  and  eggs.  These  are  food  products,  and  foods 
are  not  taxed.  But  the  ruling  puts  the  retail  sales 
tax  for  the  feed  on  the  farmer.  In  effect  it  is  a 
tax  on  the  producer  of  food.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
retail  buyers  of  food  for  consumption  are  exempt, 
there  would  be  a  double  retail  sales  tax  on  milk 
and  eggs. 

The  present  law  runs  out  July  1  next.  A  general 
sales  tax  is,  however,  being  considered.  If  it  is 
adopted  this  injustice  should  be  corrected. 

If  the  ruling  of  the  tax  board  was  justified  by 
the  emergency  law  of  last  year  and  the  sales  tax  is 
to  be  continued,  the  new  law  certainly  ought  to  be 
corrected,  but  this  matter  is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  Legislature  unless  farmers  themselves  appeal 
to  their  Senators  and  Assemblymen  at  Albany  to 
correct  this  injustice  in  any  new  legislation  proposed 
this  year. 


Milk  Prices  Lower 

THE  Milk  Control  Board  reduced  Class  1  prices 
from  $2,305  to  $2,175.  taking  effect  for  February 
16,  a  drop  of  13  cents.  Class  2A  was  reduced  from 
$1.55  to  $1.40,  a  drop  of  15  cents.  Class  2B  and  2C 
are  set  at  $1.40  also. 

Dealers  handling  not  more  than  1,500  40-quart 
cans  per  month,  any  part  of  which  is  Class  1,  are 
required  to  pay  Class  1  price  for  all,  except  that  25 
per  cent  may  be  paid  for  at  Class  2A  price,  provided 
it  is  not  used  as  Class  1. 

All  milk  and  all  cream  leaving  a  plant  as  fluid 
milk  or  fluid  cream  are  classified  as  Class  1  and 
Class  2A,  unless  permission  is  given  to  classify  it 
otherwise  by  the  board. 


Wyoming  County,  New  York  News 

When  the  _  thermometer  sinks  to  50°  below  zero  in 
this  county,  it  is  a  record.  That  is  what  happened  on 
February  0.  Temperatures  varying  from  36  to  50°  be¬ 
low  were  reported  m  various  sections  of  the  county 
that  day,  the  coldest  in  the  memory  of  our  oldest  resi¬ 
dents.  So  far  February  has  been  an  extremely  cold 
month  but  perhaps  the  groundhog  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  as  ne  saw  his  shadow  on  Candlemas  Day. 

The  unprecedented  low  temperature  has  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  worried  as  it  is  feared  that  fruit  trees  may  have 
been  injured.  This  will  not  be  known  for  certain  until 
Spring.  Peach  trees,  which  are  regarded  as  the  most 
tender  of  fruit  bearing  trees,  may  have  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

There  was  some  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time  and 
this  may  have  proved  an  ample  protective  covering  for 
Winter  wheat.  Without  that  covering  the  crop  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  suffered  some  ill  effects.  During 
the  past  few  Winters  when  there  has  been  but  little 
snow,  wheat  has  been  winter-killed  in  spots,  but  to  no 
great  extent,  as  very  little  zero  and  sub-zero  weather 
was  had  in  this  county. 

The  intense  cold  of  the  present  month,  however,  is 
expected  to  prove  beneficial  to  one  farm  crop.  Maple 
sugar  producers  expect  a  much  larger  run  of  sap  this 
year.  According  to  sugar  bush  operators,  the  largest 
runs  are  usually  had  when  the  Winters  have  been  the 
coldest.  There  are  still  quite  a  number  of  sugar 
bushes  in  the  county  that  pay  their  owners  a  welcome 
dividend  each  year. 

The  intense  cold  retarded  egg  production  and  hens 
that  were  housed  in  none-too-warm  houses  suffered 
frosted  combs.  Some  poultry  men  now  heat  their  poul¬ 
try  houses  in  order  to  keep  up  egg  production  during 
cold  weather  and  that  method  certainly  has  done  no 
harm  during  the  present  cold  weather. 

Orchardists  are  now  busy  trimming  their  fruit  trees 
when  the  weather  permits,  as  this  work,  and  cutting 
wood,  are  about  the  only  farm  actipities  that  can  be 
done  now.  Within  recent  years,  one  farmer  in  this 
county  made  a  rather  unique  record  by  doing  some 
plowing  during  every  one  of  the  Winter  months. 

A  number  of  farmers  have  been  earning  some  needed 
money  by  selling  wood.  It  is  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  much  more  wood  is  being  burned  this 
year  than  in  several  past  Winters  and  those  farmers 
with  a  small  or  large  acreage  of  good  hardwood  are 
cashing  in  on  the  extraordinary  demand  for  wood.  Wood 
is  selling  from  $2.25  to  $3  a  cord,  depending  on  the 
quality  and  seasoning.  h.  b.  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Geraniums 

Of  all  the  flowers  East  and  West 
I  like  geraniums  the  best. 

In  gingham  gowns  they  seem  to  dress, 
Yet  lose  no  whit  of  comeliness. 

Of  wholesome  things  they  make  one  think, 
Of  apples  and  new  milk  to  drink. 

And  pleasant  neighbors  met  to  talk 
About  the  porch  and  garden  walk. 

And  Joan  and  Darby,  smiling  still 
At  posies  on  their  window  sill. 

They  are  as  commonplace  and  right 
As  books  and  tea  and  candlelight, 

And  all  about  them  is  the  scent 
Of  home  and  comfort  and  content. 

Koses  and  romance  have  their  place. 

But  here’s  an  old  friend’s  honest  face, 
And  who  would  trade  so  good  a  thing 
For  all  the  brief  coquettes  of  Spring? 

Of  all  the  flowers  East  and  West 
I  like  geraniums  the  best. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 

* 

We  often  read  of  the  intrepid  men 
who  collect  plants  in  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth,  but  women  have  their  place  in 
such  work  also,  as  the  following  note 
from  the  Florists’  Exchange  shows: 

Miss  I.  W.  Hutchinson  of  Kirkliston. 
West  Lothian,  Scotland,  is  a  collector  of 
plants  arid  flowers  for  Kew  Gardens  in 
England.  Some  time  ago,  on  completing 
a  search  for  rare  specimens  near  Cape 
Barrow,  on  the  Arctic  Coast  of  Alaska, 
she  discovered  that  she  had  missed  her 
steamer.  It  was  the  last  steamer  of  the 
season  ! 

Being  a  young  Scotswoman  of  excep¬ 
tional  pluck  as  well  as  exceptional  hardi¬ 
hood,  Miss  Hutchinson  hired  an  Eskimo 
dog  team  and  set  off  by  sled  on  a  500- 
mile  journey  along  the  frozen  coast  to 
Herschel  Island,  off  Yukon.  At  times  the 
temperature  fell  as  low  as  70°  below 
zero — but  Miss  Hutchinson  arrived  with 
her  collection  safely  and,  according  to 
her  report,  quite  fit. 

Incidentally  Miss  Hutchinsori,  who 
spent  some  months  in  Greenland  on  bo¬ 
tanical  work  last  year,  was  introduced  to 
Kew  by  the  officials  of  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Edinburgh,  for  whom  she  has 
done  considerable  work.  She  has  recently 
been  granted  a  special  visa  from  the  So¬ 
viet  government  to  visit  Siberia  for  a 
short  time  to  carry  on  her  researches 
there.  Her  work  is  considered  so  valu¬ 
able  that  her  expeditions  are  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  group  of  leading  horticul- 
turists  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  seeds 
of  r«are  plants. 


A  Word  from  the  Catskills 

Well,  here  we  are  almost  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  and  we  who  live  up  in 
the  “hinterlands”  between  the  clouds 
and  the  valley  are  having  a  taste  of  old 
Winter  in  his  wintriest  form.  For  days 
—  and,  indeed,  intermittently  since 
Christmas — the  mercury  has  hung  at 
zero  or  below,  with  only  short  respites  to 
let  us  get  our  breath.  Thirty  below  seems 
to  have  been  the  limit,  with  six  below  at 
high  noon.  The  water  supply  on  many 
farms  is  precarious ;  plenty  there,  but 
simply  congealed.  Our  cattle  have  been 
drinking  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  which 
as  the  water  overflows,  freezes  and  has  to 
be  chopped  open  again,  grows  deeper,  un¬ 
til  they  are  nearly  standing  on  their 
beads  to  get  the  desired  water.  Over¬ 
flowing  springs  have  made  roads  and 
meadows  into  seas  of  ice.  To  add  to  our 
difficulties,  many  farmers  are  meeting  a 
hay  shortage,  as  the  early  cold  forced 
them  to  commence  feeding  earlier  in  the 
Fall.  A  report  from  Greene  County,  now 
before  me,  states  that  owing  to  this, 
“cows  have  been  selling  for  from  two  to 
three  dollars  apiece,  less  than  the  price  of 
a  good  piece  of  beef  at  the  market.”  This 
may  sound  good  to  the  powers  who  are 
always  advocating  the  selling  of  cull 
cows,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  on  the  fellow 
who  paid  10  times  that  much  for  a  cow. 
One  local  farmer  here  must  sell  his  entire 
dairy. 

Meanwhile,  the  tax  collector  goes  mer¬ 
rily  on  his  way,  and  says  that  the  taxes 
are  coming  in  very  slowly.  New  York 
City,  however,  has  paid  its  $65,000  on  the 
great  Gilboa  reservoir,  not  without  much 
grumbling.  They  especially  attack  our 
high  school  taxes.  Well,  it  does  look  as 
if  the  local  farmers  were  all  being 
“butchered  to  make  a  students'  holiday.” 
We  have  central  schools  everywhere,  and 
more  in  the  making.  Last  year  more 
than  a  hundred  farms  were  up  for  taxes, 
all  snapped  up  by  a  land  company  as 
fast  as  they  were  offered. 

Our  local  creamery  went  “bust”  the 
last  month.  It  was  an  out-of-State  con¬ 
cern,  and  somehow  came  into  a  collision 
with  its  State  Control  Board.  The  re¬ 
sult  :  One  month’s  checks  returned  and 
payment  only  guaranteed  from  January 
17  on.  Many  of  these  checks  were  to 
have  paid  taxes,  but — oh,  pshaw!  who 
said  the  farmer  couldn’t  take  it? 

I’m  enjoying  a  hard  cold  just  now. 
Haven’t  had  one  for  three  years,  but  a 
few  nights  ago  a  genial  neighbor  bounced 
in,  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  as  hos¬ 
pitality  forbade  me  to  bounce  him  right 


out  again,  he  sat  here  for  some  hours, 
and  a  few  days  later  I  acquired  a  cold. 
He  assured  me  his  family  were  all  well, 
except  that— a-chew — they  all  had  colds  ! 

Convalescing,  the  only  thing  I  have 
found  enough  ambition  to  work  on  is  my 
farm  library.  Maybe  someone  else  would 
like  to  make  one.  It  is  easy,  and  lots 
of  fun,  too. 

Of  course  we  have  always  saved  “clip¬ 
pings”  and  papers  with  useful  articles, 
but  they  soon  get  scattered  and  are  never 
where  you  want  them.  1  did  this : 

1  started  nine  books,  of  heavy  con¬ 
struction  paper  such  as  schools  use,  and 
fastened  them  together  with  paper  sta¬ 
ples.  A  suitable  picture  and  letters  cut 
from  white  paper  entitle  them  as  follows: 
Dairy.  Horses,  Swine,  Sheep,  Poultry. 
Garden,  Farm,  Mechanics,  Calves,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


368  —  Cliarming 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42.  44.  46 

and  4S-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  44  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  eents. 


ness.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years.  36. 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  y2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  View  A, 
and  2%  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  View  B. 
Pattern  includes 
both  the  blouses. 
Ten  cents. 


716 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
•%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Orchards  and  Crops.  Into  each  book 
goes  every  article  on  methods,  new  ideas, 
etc.,  which  we  glean  from  It.  N.-Y.,  cata¬ 
logs,  or  other  sources.  All  are  kept  loose¬ 
ly  classified,  as,  “cures  and  remedies”  are 
pasted  on  adjoining  pages,  feeds  on  an¬ 
other,  etc.  Most  of  our  books  are  half 
full  already.  They  are  downright  valu¬ 
able,  and  are  becoming  known,  even  by 
some  of  our  neighbors.  No  longer  do 
we  hunt  through  a  pile  of  ancient 
“mags”  in  the  attic  for  “that  article  on 
calf  meal,”  when  the  “boss"  wants  it  in 
a  hurry.  No,  we  seize  the  “calf  book” 
and  exclaim  :  “Here  it  is,  right  on  page 
8 !”  My  tenth  volume  is  going  to  be  on 
home-making. 

Which  brings  me  to  a  little  verse  we 
are  rather  fond  of,  as  we  “sit  and 
stitch,”  so  I'll  pass  it  on  : 

“Blessed  be  grain  sacks,”  the  farmer’s 
wife  said, 

As  she  stitched  away  with  down-bent 
head ; 

“Here's  skirts  for  Nancy  and  shirts  for 
Jack, 

If  they  do  say  ‘Lay  Mash’  across  the 
back ; 


Here’s  towels  and  lunch-cloths  and  cur¬ 
tains,  too, 

Ci  lored  nicely  I  think  they'll  do. 

They’re  just  as  clean  and  white  as  snow. 
As  the  homespun  they  used  so  long  ago !" 
Then  “Blessed  be  grain  sacks!"  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  said, 

As  she  sang — -and  stitched — with  down- 
bent  head. 

KATHARINE  S.  HARRINGTON. 


Some  Favorite  Recipes 

Swiss  Cake. — This  cake  is  unusual  and 
delicious  if  measurements  and  directions 
are  followed  minutely.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cooky  and  cake,  and  is  made  as 
follows:  1%  cups  flom*.  1%  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-fourth  cup  shortening, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  well-beaten  egg, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Sift  flour  once,  then  meas¬ 
ure  and  add  baking  powder  and  salt.  Sift 
three  times.  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar  gradually  and  beat  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  vanilla  and  beaten  egg.  Beat 
well.  Add  flour  and  blend.  Place  in  ob¬ 
long  pan  (mine  is  13xSx21/4  in.)  and 
pi  ess  firmly  and  evenly  with  the  hand  to 
tit  the  bottom  of  pan.  It  can  be  rolled, 
but  it  is  a  rather  difficult  job  and  the 
results  are  no  better.  Do  not  bake. 

Now  take  four  tablespoons  cocoa,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  beaten  egg.  1%  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one-half  cup 
chopped  nuts,  one-half  cup  chopped  rais¬ 
ins.  Cream  shortening  with  sugar.  Add 
the  egg  and  beat  until  very  light.  Sift 
the  dry  ingredients  three  times.  Put  all 
the  ingredients  into  large  bowl  and  beat 
with  a  wooden  spoon  three  minutes.  Now 
pour  this  mixture  into  your  dough-lined 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Top 
with  chocolate  frosting. 

Plain  Cookies.  —  These  cookies  may 
seem  too  cheap  to  be  good,  but  just  try 
them  with  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece 
of  cheese  and  see  what  happens :  Two 
cups  dark  brown  sugar,  three-fourths  cup 
boiling  water,  three-fourths  cup  of  any 
kind  of  good  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  pinch  of  salt 
and  flour  to  roll  thin.  After  rolling,  scat¬ 
ter  granulated  sugar  over  top  and  pass 
rolling  pin  lightly  over  before  cutting 
with  your  favorite  cooky  cutter.  Bake 
quickly. 

Grandmother’s  Thimble  Tarts. — Make  a 
puff  paste,  or  take  any  good  dough  left 
over  from  pie-making,  roll  it  thin  and 
cut  into  an  equal  number  of  rounds. 
With  a  thimble,  cut  three  holes  from  the 
centers  of  half  the  rounds,  prick  with  a 
fork  and  bake.  Just  before  serving,  place 
a  generous  spoon  of  your  favorite  jelly 
or  jam  on  the  solid  round  and  top  with 
the  perforated  one.  These  tart  rounds 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  if  put  into  the 
oven  a  moment  or  two  when  needed  will 
be  as  if  freshly  baked. 

Date  Cookies. — One  and  one-half  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  scant  cup  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  baking  soda  in  one-half  cup 
hot  water,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  two  large 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  cup  chopped  dates  and  nuts  may  be 
added  if  liked.  Drop  on  pans,  smooth 
with  spoon  dipped  in  milk  and  bake. 

Farmers  buy  their  wheat  in  bulk,  and 
T  ivonder  how  many  of  them  know  that 
they  can  grind  their  own  cereal  in  the 
coffee  mill?  It  can  be  sifted  and  the 
coarse  part  used  for  cereal  and  in  soups, 
taking  the  place  of  rice  or  barley,  and 
the  line  part  is  delicious  in  muffins,  etc. 
We  have  made  use  of  it  this  way  for 
years  and  have  saved  many  a  penny 
thereby.  irene  bassett. 


Baked  Lima  Beans 

In  these  times,  (let’s  not  use  that  ugly 
word  depression  during  1934)  when  one 
looks  about  to  feed  the  family  on  some¬ 
thing  different,  that,  is  satisfying  and 
inexpensive,  I  suggest  the  following. 

Take  oue  pound  of  dried  Lima  beans, 
which  have  been  soaked  over  night.  Put 
in  good-sized  baking  dish  or  bean  pot, 
add  one  can  corn,  one  can  tomatoes,  one 
onion  chopped  fine,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Lay  on 
top  one  slice  of  salt  pork,  about  44  lb. 
Put  in  enough  water  to  cover.  Cover, 
put  in  oven  and  bake  with  slow  fire  about 
three  hours  adding  a  little  boiling  water 
as  it  cooks  off.  This  is  delicious  and  has 
all  the  necessary  vitamines  and  calories 
of  a  perfect  meal,  and  will  serve  six 
persons  generously  at  a  cost  of  about  six 
cents  per  person.  The  onion  may  be 
omitted  by  families  not  caring  for  this 
flavor. 

This  is  another  of  my  pet  economies. 
Whenever  we  have  any  stuffed  meats, 
fish,  or  poultry,  there  is  never  enough 
stuffing  to  suit  all,  so  I  make  about  twice 
the  usual  quantity  and  the  surplus  I  put 
in  a  greased  baking  dish,  put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  on  tip.  cover  and  bake 
along  with  the  meat.  Here  is  where  the 
economy  comes  in.  Whenever  1  have 
stale  bread  left  over  I  make  up  a  regular 
poultry  stuffing  with  it.  (stale  bread, 
onion,  sage,  a  little  piece  of  butter,  enough 
boiling  water  to  moisten,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste)  and  bake  in  the  above  manner. 
It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  any  kind  of 
a  dinner  for  a  hungry  family,  and  there 
is  never  any  left.  I.  S.  B. 


Details  of  Hand-woven  Rug 

At  one  end  of  the  filler  strand,  sew  a 
loop  just  large  enough  to  work  through 
— about  one  inch — and  attach  at  the 
same  and  at  a  right  angle  to  it,  one  end 
of  the  weaving  strip  (Fig.  4). 

Then  turn  the  work  so  the  join  will 
be  at  the  top  and  the  weaver  on  the  right 
side.  Bring  the  weaver  up  through  the 
loop  to  start,  then  lace  it  back  and  forth 
over  the  left  side  of  loop,  under  the  hang¬ 
ing  strand  of  filler,  up  and  over  the  filler, 
under  Hie  loop  and  up  through  again 
(Fig.  5).  Repeat  until  the  loop  has 
been  thus  circled ;  this  makes  the  first 
round.  For  the  second,  just  keep  on 
weaving  the  strip  back  and  forth,  over 
and  under,  but  instead  of  bringing  it  up 
through  the  loop,  insert  it  between  the 


Starting  Round  Rug 


preceding  rounds  of  filler.  (See  Fig.  6.) 

The  only  sewing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
the  first  loop  and  to  join  the  strips.  The 
under  side  of  the  rug  as  you  work  is  the 
upper  side  when  finished,  so  all  joinings 
should  be  kept  on  the  side  uppermost  as 
you  work. 

Cut  the  strips  in  widths  varying  with 
the  thickness  of  the  material  used.  Stock¬ 
ings  for  the  weaving  may  be  cut  spirally 
one  and  one-lialf  inches  wide :  for  the 
filler,  they  should  be  three  inches.  Khaki, 
heavy  cotton  or  woolen  material  cut 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  width 
will  be  right  for  the  filler  when  folded. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  lighter  weight  cloth 


Starting  Oval  Rug 


for  the  weaving,  but  this  should  not  be 
too  worn,  as  the  strands  will  break  in 
use.  For  the  filler,  on  which  there  is  no 
strain,  it  makes  little  difference  if  the 
goods  are  old  and  “tender." 

A  hook  such  as  is  used  for  making 
hooked  mats  may  be  used  in  drawing  up 
the  strips  between  the  rounds  and  be 
easier  on  the  fingers,  but  is  not  necessary. 

Figures  1,  2  and  3  show  the  starting 
of  an  oval  shape.  Except  for  the  begin¬ 
ning,  this  is  made  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  round  rug.  The  loop  may 
be  of  any  length  up  to  18  inches,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  a  broad  or  long 
oval  is  desired.  clair  green. 


Dr.  Wiley’s  Health  Bread 

Two  quarts  whole-wheat  flour,  one 
quart  thick  loppered  milk  (or  butter¬ 
milk),  one  cup  molasses,  two  teaspoons 
soda,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  the  soda 
with  the  molasses  and  stir  till  it  foams. 
Add  milk  and  flour  alternately,  put  in 
greased  pans  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
for  45  minutes,  then  bake  one  hour  in  a 
very  moderate  oven. 
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BUY  DIRECT - 

from  WHOLESALER 

GILLIES 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Coffee 


4  pounds 

A  rich,  delicious  coffee.  TOl  ■ 


A  rich,  delicious  coffee, 
available  only  from  us 
direct.  Our  experience  of  nearly  100 
years  guarantees  you  that  this  coffee  i» 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  smoothness, 
with  a  flavor  you'll  never  forget.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door,  parcel  post  on  receipt 
of  check,  or  S 1 .00  bill.  Shipped  on  day 
of  roasting.  Whole  bean  or  ground. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  WASHINGTON  ST..  N.  Y.  C.' 

"""Send  for  complete  price 


you  s.  r= 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 


Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders— all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 
INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylstoo  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Will  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

FARM  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

If  you  have  a  plant  to  sell  give  me  name,  size,  condi¬ 
tion  with  lowest  cash  price.  If  you  want  a  new  or 
used  larger  plant,  new  or  used  battery,  have  some  real 
bargahis  for  you.  If  you  want  to  trade  in  your  old  plant 
for  new  electric  washer,  pump  or  refrigerator,  write  me  in 
detail,  no  obligation.  25  years  in  farm  lighting  business. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR  613  Everson  Bldg.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


UTICURA 

Soap  for  daily  use. 
Ointment  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

Price 26c.  each.  Samplefree. 
Address:  "Cuticur&,', 
Dept.  7B,  Malden,  Mate. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  V. 


RAMS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Our  rani6  are  hot  galvanized,  all  metal  parts  guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years.  If  you  have  running  water  with  3 
feet  or  more  fall,  you  can  pump  water  cheaper  with 
our  ram  than  by  any  other  method.  Write  for  circular. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
75  West  Street  -  New  York  City 


OLD  RAGS 


Colored  with  the  New 
“PERFECTION’’DYLS 
make  Beautiful  Rugs; 
Send  this  ad  with  ten 
cents  for  a  package  of  New  Black.  Turkey  Red.  Copen 
Blue,  Green  or  Old  Rose  (your  choice)  and  we  will 
also  send  a  package  any  other  color  you  wish  FREE. 
CUSHING  &  CO.,  DOVER-FOXCROFT,  ME. 

WOOL  BASil&'iilSTs 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lyuu  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  hook, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-P  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


* . CUT  ME  OUT . - 

H  and  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  address  to  Christy  Inc.,  ■ 

■  1886  Union  Street,  Newark,  New  York.  1  will  brim?  | 
_  yon  a  free  sample  of  Christy’s  manic  polishing:  Cloth,  and  ■ 

■  full  details  how  you,  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  opoor-  ■ 
|  tunity  to  make  |5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time.  | 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Swollen  Ankles 

A  reader  from  Illinois  has  written  to 
ask  about  badly  swollen  ankles.  A  great 
many  people,  especially  women,  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  their  feet  and  legs.  Why  espe¬ 
cially  women?  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
and  now,  women  readers,  please  don’t 
you  all  be  offended,  women  are  more  apt 
to  sacrifice  comfort  for  looks  than  are 
•the  more  sensible  men. 

Women  wear  high  heels,  run-over  heels, 
thin  worn-out  soles,  shoes  which  are  too 
tight  for  comfort,  all  for  the  sake  of 
Dame  Fashion.  Men  just  can’t  be  both¬ 
ered  with  such  seeming  nonsense,  you 
know.  Give  the  average  man  his  choice 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  what  will  he 
buy?  A  large,  comfortable  shoe,  one 
with  extending  soles,  broad  flat  heels,  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  pair  of 
happy  feet. 

But  what  have  shoes  to  do  with  ach¬ 
ing  legs  and  badly  swollen  ankles?  A 
very  great  deal — indeed  everything  in 
some  cases.  Ill-fitting  shoes,  as  we  all 
know,  cause  corns  and  bunions,  but  they 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  They 
bring  muscle  strain  that  all  too  often 
results  in  weakened  arches. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  so-called 
“fallen  arches.”  Very  few  people  actual¬ 
ly  go  that  far.  Thousands  of  arches  are 
weakened,  bent  and  distorted,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  great  pain,  but  actual  fallen  arches 
or  “flat  foot”  means  that  no  arch  is  left 
at  all.  Weakened  arches  are  the  direct 
result  of  an  added  strain  being  too  long 
placed  on  certain  foot  muscles  and  tiny 
bones  of  the  foot  which  never  were  meant 
to  stand  up  under  the  burden.  And  they 
simply  can't  “stand  up,”  so  they  twist, 
and  bend,  and  very  nearly  “fall.” 

How  can  this  be  avoided?  By  wearing 
the  right  type  of  shoe.  Find  the' kind  that 
fits  your  foot  the  best,  then  always  buy 
it.  Avoid  buying  shoes  that  are  cheaply, 
poorly,  made.  Avoid  “bargain  counters.” 
Don’t  wear  cast-off  evening  slippers  or 
old  walking  shoes  to  do  housework  in.  If 
heels  become  crooked,  or  soles  wear  thin, 
take  the  shoes  to  a  good  repairer  or  else 
throw  them  away.  A  shoe  no  longer  fit 
to  be  "worn  in  public  is  not  fit  for  private 
wear  either. 

An  incorrect  manner  of  walking  will 
cause  weakened  arehes.  and  in  turn  will 
make  ankles  swell  and  legs  ache  and  pain 
badly.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  toe  out 
when  taking  a  step.  Toe  straight  ahead 
or  else  slightly  in.  Toeing  out  puts  a 
strain  on  bones  and  muscles  never  meant 
by  nature  to  be  strained,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  suffering’  before  long. 

Overweight  is  a  frequent  cause  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  feet  and  ankles.  An  over¬ 
weight  person  is  particularly  apt  to  toe 
out  in  order  to  balance.  Sometimes  more 
strain  is  put  on  one  foot  than  on  the 
other,  with  the  result  that  one  ankle 
swells  while  the  other  one  will  remain 
normal.  If  your  ankles  swell,  study  care¬ 
fully  your  shoes  and  your  walking.  You 
may  find  and  remedy  the  cause  with 
comparative  ease. 

But  not  all  swollen  ankles  result  from 
foot  trouble.  This  condition  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  serious  ailment.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  if,  when  pressed  in  by  the 
finger,  the  flesh  is  found  “dentable ;” 
that  is,  an  impression  of  the  pressure  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  dent.  This  may 
mean  edema,  that  is  the  presence  of  fluid 
under  the  skin.  If  this  condition  is  pres¬ 
ent.  see  your  family  physician  at  once ! 
Take  with  you.  when  you  go  to  his  office, 
in  a  bottle  which  has  been  boiled,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  your  water.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  ! 

If  you  can’t  get  to  see  your  physician 
right  away,  but  are  near  a  good  drug 
store  where  chemical  analysis  can  be 
made,  take  the  specimen  there  and  ask 
for  a  “full  report  with  a  special  search 
for  albumin.”  When  you  receive  your  re¬ 
port,  if  any  albumin  at  all  has  been 
found,  take  the  report  to  your  family 
physician  at  once.  He  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do. 

If  all  men  and  women  who  suffer  from 
swollen  ankles,  puffiness  underneath  their 
eyes,  headaches,  dizzy  spells,  etc.,  would 
take  these  precautions  and  see  their  phy¬ 
sicians  early,  America’s  death  rate  from 
a  serious  kidney  condition  might  easily 
be  cut  in  half. 

Let  all  readers  remember  then,  that 
swollen  ankles  are  not  to  be  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  why  suffer  discomfort  when  it  may 
be  relieved  by  taking  some  simple  meas¬ 
ures,  such  as  wearing  the  right  type  of 
shoe  and  walking  correctly?  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  why  flirt  with  possible  years 
of  invalidism  and  an  early  death  by 
neglecting  to  see  the  physician  when 
symptoms  develop  which  definitely  point 
toward  the  possibility  of  a  condition 
which  calls  for  medical  care? 

Life  offers  so  much  to  the  person  who 
is  well  and  strong  that  it  seems  very 
foolish  to  accept  anything  less  than  the 
maximum  amount  of  health.  If  you  have 
swollen  ankles,  get  busy  and  find  out  the 
cause,  then  set  to  work  to  remedy  it 
without  further  delay.  You  will  always 
be  glad  you  have  done  this. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  E.  N. 


FACTORY  PRICES’ 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Pri 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CAT  A 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200' 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down, 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 

Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses— Utica,  N.  Y Akron.  Ohio 


5.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

6.  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Kalamazoo 
Stovea  and 

_  .  -  m  Ranges  A 

Burn  coal  1  ff  proved  i 

or  wood  and  1  m 

save  money.  institute 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW! 

Indicate  be-  'ZO°  S.TOV?-  C,°  '  Mfrs’„.  _ 

low  articles  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

in  which  you  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

are  interested 

Coal  andp-) 

Wood  Ranges  L- 1  Name. . 


Address.. 


A  Kalamazoo 


Trad*-  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You” 


Heaters  [] 

Oil  Stoves  £] 
i  Furnaces Q 
I  Comb.  Gas,  rn  City.. 

Coal  and  — 

Wood  Ranges 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


State. _ 


Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 

Needs  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 


You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2H  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  ready-made  medicine. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  sooths  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


BARLUM 

HOTEL 

WHERE  OLD-FASHIONED 
HOSPITALITY  AWAITS  YOU 


Each  with  tub  and 
shower  bath 

HATES  FROM 
*4.00  DOWN 

Single  Jlso.s3_s3K.s4 
Double  *4-  *450  end  *5 
Twm  Beds  *5*° 


DETROIT 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — 'For  AH  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  !Pr ices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— . 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lcrmina  ter  <-> 

Tl£url|crtic$ 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70:.  at  BROADWAY  71a  SL 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH’’  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so  • 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2 203 A,  Elmira.N.Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling:  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling:  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  86,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PATCHWORK  PIECES 

and  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Remnants  for  guilts,  rugs, 
patching,  mending — $1  Postage  Prepaid.  A  wonderful 
5-lb.  bundle  of  percales,  plain  and  fancy  prints  up  to 
1%  yds.  BEACON  MILLS  -  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


B 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinktubs— *20 , 
Toilets — *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Kanges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid"! 
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Heard  at  the  Meetings 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’ 
Convene 

The  annual  meeting'  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  held  in  January,  at  Cortland, 
showed  the  real  interest  of  these  folks  by 
having  over  S00  attend  their  dinner  and 
evening  program.  As  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  the  100.000  milk  producers 
in  New  York  State  are  Holstein  breeders 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  meeting  should  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  those  unable  to  attend. 

Secretary’s  Report 

State  Secretary  S.  J.  Brownell,  Ithaca, 
among  other  things  mentioned  that  New 
York  State  now  has  a  total  of  248  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  on  official  Advanced  Registry 
test,  ranking  second  only  to  Wisconsin 
in  this  line  of  activity.  In  Holstein  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  work  we  rank 
third,  there  are  595  cows  on  test,  one- 
fourtli  of  which  are  located  in  Cortland 
County. 

A  notable  change  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  New  York  State’s  position  in 
proven  sire  work  from  last  of  all  the 
States  in  1932  to  first  place  in  1933.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  sires  have  been 
proved  through  dam  and  daughter  com¬ 
parisons.  Information  relative  to  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  bulls  may  be  obtained  from 
Secretary  Brownell.  The  leading  proved 
sire  for  New  YTork  is  now  the  living  Hol- 
stin  bull  owned  by  John  Hemmings  of 
Wayne  County.  The  4-H  Holstein  calf 
club  work  increased  about  10  per  cent 
last  year. 

Value  of  Sire  Improvement 

President  A.  J.  Glover,  National  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  considers  the  production  of  the 
first  six  heifer  calves,  calculated  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  basis,  an  adequate  test  for  the  prov¬ 
ing  of  their  sire.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
a  bull  whose  daughters  test  400  lbs.  of 
fat  on  mature  basis,  as  two-year-olds  on 
twice  a  day  milking  is  very  good.  He 
cited  as  an  example  of  this  a  bull  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  a  neighbor  for  $75.  The 
owner  has  about  20  heifers  by  this  sire, 
of  the  first  12  tested  they  were  all  in  the 
400-lb.  class  as  two-year-olds.  This  il¬ 
lustrates  that  today  good  sires  of  proven 
ability  can  be  purchased  at  prices  for¬ 
merly  paid  for  ordinary  and  often  in¬ 
ferior  individuals. 

Another  point  he  spoke  of  which  im¬ 
pressed  me  was  the  mistaken  idea  so 
many  of  us  used  to  have  that  a  bull  from 
a  dam  with  a  good  record  would  always 
transmit  that  ability  to  his  daughters. 
On  a  visit  to  Scotland  he  asked  a  dairy- 
Man  how  he  had  obtained  his  fine  herd 
of  45  excellent  individuals.  The  Scots¬ 
man  replied  that  he  kept  many  bulls  and 
slaughtered  them  a  bit.  Each  untried 
bull  was  bred  to  only  a  few  cows,  and 
then  used  no  more  until  his  daughters 
came  into  production.  When  he  finally 
obtained  desired  type  and  production  that 
bull  was  made  herd  sire. 

Mr.  Glover  hoped  the  time  may  come 
when  we  can  have  five  or  six  generations 
of  proved  sires,  especially,  if  approved 
brood  cows  can  also  be  attained.  Inheri¬ 
tance  comes  in  strongly  from  both  sides 
as  recognized  by  the  Mount  Hope  Index. 
The  surest  way  to  improve  the  black- 
and-white,  or  any  other  breed,  is  to  work 
toward  the  time  when  the  breeder  will 
include  in  his  herd  only  tested  progeny 
from  approved  brood  cows  and  proven 
sires. 

Production  Problems 

Dean  Ladd,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
really  important  thing  was  not  so  much 
production  alone,  but  rather  the  ratio  of 
production  returns  in  terms  of  labor  ex¬ 
pended.  On  cost  accounts  kept  on  the 
better-than-average  farms  during  the 
past  IS  years  returns  show  that  where 
148  man-hours  per  cow  were  expended  in 
1914,  in  1932  this  had  decreased  to  129 
man-hours  per  cow,  with  a  little  better 
average  production  per  cow.  Potatoes 
required  about  86  man-hours  per  acre 
raised  in  1914,  they  required  only  56 
man-hours  per  acre  in  1932.  Cabbage  for 
similar  periods  required  100  and  79  man¬ 


hours  respectively.  He  felt,  however,  in 
all  farm  operations  the  man-hours  per 
unit  of  yield  could  be  decreased  a  great 
deal  more,  and  folks  would  still  be  work¬ 
ing  too  hard  and  too  long  hours  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations. 

I  think  Dean  Ladd  voiced  an  important 
thought  in  this  production-labor  ratio 
mentioned.  I  have  never  been  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  indiscriminate  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production  on  a  volume-gratuity 
basis,  except  as  a  possible  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  for  which  we  must  all  ultimately 
pay  in  taxes.  Any  permanent  or.  actual 


financial  improvement  to  producers  must 
come  through  channels  which  reduce 
total  volume  only  at  the  expense  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  non-profitable,  or  perhaps 
better  expressed,  low  return  individuals 
or  units,  based  on  efficiency  and  economy 
of  production. 

Resolutions 

Among  the  more  important  resolutions 
made  and  carried  were  .some  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  the  association  urgently  re¬ 
quested  the  continuance  of  necessary  ap¬ 
propriations,  both  for  re-testing  accredi¬ 
ted  herds  and  for  indemnification  of  own¬ 
ers  of  condemned  cattle,  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  make  possible  completion  of 


the  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  next  two  years. 

Another  was  that  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  consider  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
questing  legislation  to  the  effect  that  it 
be  a  legal  requirement  for  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  to  have  printed  on  the  cap  of  every 
bottle  of  milk  offered  for  sale,  the  mini¬ 
mum  percentage  of  fat  in  that  bottle.  It 
was  contended  that  if  the  consumer  is 
buying  milk  on  the  basis  of  the  cream 
line  then  the  butterfat  content  of  each 
bottle  should  be  clearly  designated. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  stand¬ 
ardization  was  the  big  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  President  Glover  doubted  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  standardization.  He 
stated:  “’When  we  have  three-quarters 


of  the  milk  market  we  should  be  careful 
about  taking  steps  which  might  lose  this 
advantage.”  It  was  finally  resolved  and 
carried  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  and  instructed  to  ask  the 
State  Control  Board  to  set  the  limit,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  one  cent  extra  charge  at  3.6 
per  cent  butterfat,  instead  of  4.2  per 
cent ;  and  it  was  further  resolved  that 
for  milk  testing  4.2  per  cent  or  higher 
the  corresponding  price  differential  be 
fixed  at  two  cents  per  quart,  and  more¬ 
over  these  differentials  to  be  State-wide. 
As  finally  approved  this  favors  stand¬ 
ardization  upward,  compared  to  present 
requirements. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  1934  di¬ 
rectors :  Ed  Chaffee,  Wassaic ;  Carl 


Cortland;  Clarence  Collins,  Malone; 
Carl  Randall,  Gouverneur;  Howard 
Blount,  Laeona ;  Harold  Cowles,  Ashe¬ 
ville ;  James  Young,  Angelliea ;  Walter 
Thomson,  Holland  Patent;  D.  M.  Par¬ 
sons,  Gloversville ;  W.  I).  Brown,  West 
Winfield. 

Jersey  Breeders  Meet 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
Jan.  2  < ,  elected  E.  L.  Moxey,  Jamesville, 
president;  George  Rich  was  re-elected 
vice-president;  Frank  Collins,  Manns- 
ville,  second  vice-president.  The  only 
new  director  elected  was  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahl- 
berg,  Geneva.  R.  E.  Mosher,  Aurora, 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 

was  re-elected  secretary -treasurer.  At  a 
meeting  to  be  held  next  month  plans  will 
be  completed  for  the  proposed  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Jersey  Building  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds.  Mr.  Mosher  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  organization 
known  as  the  New  York  Natural  Milk 
Producers  Association  was  not  formed  to 
fight  the  department  of  health.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Brew,  Department  of  Health,  spoke  fa¬ 
vorably  of  the  organization,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  raw  milk,  and  to  work  against  the 
passage  of  any  bill  which  will  compel 
pasteurization  of  all  milk  sold  in  the 
State. 

Farm  Bureau  Dairy  School 
The  two-day,  Onondaga  County,  farm 


March  3,  1934 

bureau  dairy  school  was  well  attended. 
In  a  talk  relative  to  maintaining  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  Dr.  Ernest  Van  Alstine,  New  lork 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  a  yield  per  acre  of  52  bushels 
of  corn,  11  tons  of  silage,  SS  bushels  of 
oats,  49  bushels  of  wheat,  4  tons  of  clover 
hay  or  3  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  will  remove 
as  much  fertility  from  the  soil  as  will  be 
replaced  by  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  per  acre.  If  these  yields 
are  being  averaged  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  annually  the  amount  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  mentioned  to  just  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  increase  soil  phosphorus  content 
except  by  direct  application. 

The  use  of  superphosphate  does  not 
make  soils  acid.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
plow  it.  under,  but  better  apply  after 
plowing  and  harrow  it  in.  If  added  di¬ 
rect  to  the  stable  manure,  it  will  help 
lix  the  nitrogen  present,  thus  preventing 
its  volitalization  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
where  so  used  it  is  recommended  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  1  (4  ]bs.  per  cow  per  day. 
If  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  pasture,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  application 
be  made  in  November,  at  the  rate  of  500 
lbs.  per  acre  every  four  or  five  years. 

Discussing  pasture  improvement  and 
management,  Dr.  Van  Alstine,  said  he 
considers  controlled  grazing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  item  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment.  Fse  restricted  areas  until  the 
grazing  becomes  too  close  and  then  trans¬ 
fer  to  another  similar  restricted  area. 
He  suggested  a  plan  for  dividing  up  a 
field.  He  would  fertilize  all  fields  equal¬ 
ly  and  graze  the  best  pasture  first. 

Bang’s  Disease  (Contagious 
Abortion  ) 

In  liis  discussion  on  this  important 
problem  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch,  Ithaca,  said 
they  were  finding  the  partial  segregation 
plan,  while  not  as  effective  as  complete 
segregation  was  proving  very  good  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  this  disease  from 
dairy  herds. 

This  plan  consists  of  three  essential 
steps,  viz:  (1)  Have  local  veterinarian 
draw  blood  samples,  which  are  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  11  approved  State  labora¬ 
tories.  Also  have  your  veterinarian  lay 
out  a  plan  of  conti-ol.  Under  the  partial 
segregation  system  this  will  consist  of 
grouping  the  reacting  cows,  and  stanch¬ 
ioning  them  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  other  cows.  (2)  Have  the  re¬ 
acting  cows  calve  in  another  barn,  fre¬ 
quently  the  horse  barn  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Take  them  out  of  the  cow 
barn  a  week  prior  to  calving  date  and  do 
not  return  them  for  30  days  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Never  allow  the  reacting  and  clean 
cows  to  run  together.  (3)  Raise  the 
young  stock  with  the  clean  group,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still  entirely  separate. 

I  asked  Dr.  Birch  if  he  considered 
cows  could  be  infected  through  the  skin, 
as  some  recent  experimental  work  has 
tended  to  show  this  might  be  possible. 
Dr.  Birch  said  he  did  not  consider  the  re¬ 
sults  as  conclusive,  and  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  skin  infections  were  at  least 
rather  improbable  under  practical  condi¬ 
tions.  The  sources  of  infection  which 
have  been  clearly  established  are  in  one 
of  three  ways:  (1)  Genital  discharges, 
which  are  much  more  dangerous  a  few 
days  before  calving  and  for  about  30  days 
afterward.  (2)  The  germs  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  milk,  though  localization  in 
the  udder.  The  milk  may  be  a  source  of 
infection  at  any  time  during  lactation. 
(3)  The  bull  may  spread  the  infection  if 
the  disease  is  actually  localized  in  his 
genitals.  It  is  advisable  never  to  use  a 
reacting  bull.  Unless  the  bull  is  actually 
harboring  the  disease  lie  does  not  spread 
it  through  the  mere  act  of  service  with 
different  cows. 


That  Antarctic  Dairy 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  three 
Guernsey  cows  taken  by  the  Byrd  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Antarctic  country.  One 
of  them  presented  the  expedition  with 
a  bull  calf,  as  the  ship  neared  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  The  calf  was  named 
“Iceberg”  because  of  the  “local  color” 
about  the  ship  at  the  time.  These 
animals  are  now  safely  in  their  Winter 
home  at  Little  America,  their  portable 
barn  being  built  for  them  on  board  the 
Jacob  Ruppert  on  the  way  down. 

It  was  a  strange  trip,  that  trip  over 
the  ice  from  the  landing  place  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey,  “pressure 
camp.”  two  miles.  Leroy  Clark,  who 
wired  the  news,  says  that  the  cows  have 
been  growing  a  heavy  coat  of  hair,  so 


Wooster,  Union  Hill;  Frank  Wavle, 


Herdsman  J.  H.  Keenan,  Homestead  Farms.  Stormville,  N.  Y.,  holding  one  of  their 
well-grown  and  excellently  fitted  two-year-old  heifers.  Grand  Champion,  Dutchess 
County  Fair.  1932.  Owned  by  3Irs.  C.  F.  Tucker  and  II.  If.  .Jackson. 


Marydale  Champion  Burke  Wayne  916098,  in  two  365 -day  rceords  averaged  over 
20,000  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4  per  cent  fat.  Orened  by  Kingsford  Farms,  Willard  . I . 

Hall,  Manager, 
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HORSES  SAVED 

FROM  COUGHS  AND  COLDS  ! 

Surest  treatment  for  suffering  Horses.  Works 
extra  fast...  reduces  inflammation ...  makes 
breathing  easier.  Used  and  praised  by  lead* 


Give  Spohn’s  at  first  sign  of  sickness-prevent 
serious  trouble.  Sold  by  druggists  for  only  60c 
and  $1.20  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 

Liberal  trial  bottle  Free.Writelodayl 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  NM  3oshen,  Ind. 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE' 

If  you  need  dairy  cows  this  spring,  registered 
Holsteins  (duty  free)  can  be  purchased  in 
Canada  at  the  lowest  prices  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  years.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
Quotations  on  those  March  and  April  freshen¬ 
ing,  big,  deep-bodied,  heavy-producing,  high- 
testing  Holsteins,  which  have  been  developed 
in  Canada.  You  will  find  them  of  good  type 
and  breeding,  capable  of  producing  a.  lot  of 
milk,  and  healthy,  being  both  Tuberculin 
tested  and  blood-tested  for  Bang’s  Disease. 
Large  breeding  areas  close  to  the  border  make 
it  easy  for  the  buyer  to  select,  either  a  few, 
or  a  carload.  Automobile  service  provided 
free  of  charge,  if  desired.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  as  to  this  service,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  cattle,  write — 

Director  of  Extension 

Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 

GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  ^BUlT  CALVES 

A  limited  number  out  of  six  and  seven  hundred- 
pound  dams,  sired  by  A.  R.  bulls.  Prices  reasonable. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.D.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale— 3  JERSEY  COWS 

excellent  milkers;  also  two  heifers,  all  very  gentle. 

Apply  G.  E,  BROWNELL,  G6C  We.t  End  Are.,  New  York  City 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders.  6-8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.  l.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growtny  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 
8- 1  0  Wks.  Old  Pig*,  $2.50  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tal.  Waltham  0888 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


DREG,  CUflllE  All  ages  for  sale.  F>  M>  Putting- 
UROC  OftlllC  ton  A  Sou,  Merrlfield  N.  Y. 


0|  n.  Purebred , Pedigreed  Boars,  Gilts  bred  or  open. 
.I.W5.  Also  bred  SOWS.  It.  HILL  -  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


SALE  PERCHER0N  HORSES 

Pair  Geldings.  5  &  6,  weight  3.300  lbs . $425 

Pair  Mares,  coming  5  &  7.  weight  3.400  lbs . $425 

Pair  Blocky  Mares,  4  &  5,  weight  2.070  lbs . $375 

Pair  Blocky  Mares,  4  &  5.  weight  2.800  lbs . $350 

Iron  Grey  Gelding.  6  yrs.,  weight  1,560  lbs . $165 

Horses  in  fine  condition,  sound  &  broke. :  also  other 
horses.  EARL  WHITE  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


C'Ctn  Q  AT  F  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
1  v/lv  uAL  L  young  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


DOGS 


f*OCKER  Spaniel  Pups  in  black  or  brown,  and  best 
of  breeding.  Males,  $10;  females,  $o.  Also  hand¬ 
some  male  collie  one  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  niDGE  KENNELS  •  E.  Highgate,  Yt. 


BEAUTIFUL  Am.  Bull  Terrier  Pups— Litter  registered. 

Males,  spayed  females,  $15.  Express  prepaid  any  part 
of  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Handsome 
Matured  Male  Collie,  *20.  How«rd  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 


3  Great  Danes 

E.  H.  Schneider  R 


bred  from  Peer  Gynt,;Champ 
Ralp  of  Ernie  dan  Kennels 
One  open  bitch,  2  years  old' 

.  D.  3  Freehold,  N.  J 


GREAT  Dane  Puppies,  males,  spayed  or  natural  fe¬ 
males.  Reasonable,  ready  for  immediate  or  spring 
delivery.  Farmholm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  I03-F4I. 


PUPPIES  IRISH  SETTERS 

Cocker  Spaniels,  finely  pedigreed,  reasonable. 
MEIER  PINEKN0LL  FARM  -  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Uf  IRE- HAIR  FOXTERRIER  PUPPIES:  Females  $10. 
**  Males  $15.  Mature  Boston  female,  sale  or  trade. 

(MRS.)  M.  H.  DEMMON  -  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Se"SS^aSi,r!?r“ 


WH.  Collies  *nd  Beagles.  Ped.  Puppies  at  bargain  prices- 
Circular.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

|  FERRETS 


In  6ome  States  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  to  keep 
ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Readers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
(o  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


SPECIAL  RATTER9..  $3.00  each. 
Also  Black  Raccoon. 

Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN  NEW  LONDON,  0. 


that  they  look  like  Shetland  ponies,  but 
the  ship’s  tailor  had  made  sufficient 
wrappings  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  wind. 

Because  of  the  extreme  cold  on  the 
floors  of  the  buildings  at  Little  America 
a  two  story  barn  was  erected,  the  cows 
standing  about  four  feet  above  the  first 
floor.  The  floors  of  the  buildings  at 
Little  America  are  so  cold  that  a  pail 
of  water  placed  there  will  freeze  solid 
and  the  men  go  about  with  heavy  trou¬ 
sers  and  boots  while  above  their  waists 
an  ordinary  shirt  is  sufficient  to  keep 
them  warm. 


A  Sizable  Hog 

Robert  Terwilliger,  of  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  sends  the  picture  shown,  with  the 
following  comment : 

“I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  pig 


Quite  a  Porker 

which  was  two  years  old  and  weighed 
011  pounds  when  dressed.” 


New  Guernsey  Arrivals  at 
McDonald  Farms 

On  November  11.  a  bull  was  born  to 
Hilltop’s  Qui  Vive  Lassie,  double  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butter  Fat. 
The  new  calf  is  by  Hilltop  Governor, 
he  a  son  of  Butterfat’s  Qui  Vive,  also 
sire  of  the  dam  of  the  calf.  Lassie  made 
65.7  lbs.  of  fat  and  1.507.5  lbs.  of  milk 
during  her  first  month  on  test. 

Another  bull  calf  was  dropped  by 
Rockingham  Ultra  Star,  she  out  of  the 
famout  Imp.  Starlight  of  the  Fontaine, 
and  has  just  finished  her  test  in  class 
F,  with  10,53S.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  533.4 
lbs.  of  fat.  The  calf,  which  was  born 
January  16,  1934,  is  by  Rockingham 
Prince  Hollistar,  a  wonderfully  bred  bull, 
which  is  being  retained  at  Rockingham 
Farm  as  a  herd  sire. 

On  January  9,  Rockingham  Princess 
Lassie  dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  by 
Rockingham  Xe  Plus  Ultra,  he  a  son 
of  Langwater  Holliston  and  out  of  the 
famous  Xe  Plus  Ultra  cow.  Primrose 
Lassie.  Another  Rockingham  cow,  Brill¬ 
iant  Flower,  dropped  an  outstanding 
heifer  on  October  17.  1933,  the  sire  being 
Rockingham  Sailor  Prince,  sire  of  some 
of  the  best  animals  at  Rockingham. 

Rockingham  Memoir  dropped  her  first 
calf,  a  heifer,  on  January  S,  the  sire 
being  Prince  Hollister,  a  son  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  Sailor  Prince  and  Rockingham 
Twilight,  which  made  16,726.5  lbs.  of 
milk  and  S45.1  lbs.  of  fat  (10th  cow- 
class  L>). 

Noranda’s  Ultra  Milkmaid  dropped  a 
sturdy  bull  calf  on  December  5,  1933, 
by  Langwater  Pilot,  which  milked  1,580.7 
lbs.  of  milk  and  made  ,76.9  lbs.  of  fat 
in  the  month  of  January. 

Another  heifer.  Foremost  Ioka,  drop¬ 
ped  a  heifer  calf  on  January  12  by 
Foremost  Bell  Buoy. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  hold  about  steady.  Feed 
prices  are  displaying  a  firm  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery  prints.  2S  to  30c:  tubs,  27  to  28c; 
firsts,  25  to  27c;  country  rolls,  20  to  2Se.  Cheese, 
steady:  brick,  14  to  15c;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns.  10  to  17c:  limburger,  17  to  23c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  25c:  grade  A,  19  to  23c; 
nearby  at  market,  10  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14> 
to  18c;  roasters.  18  to  20c:  fryers,  10  to  17c; 
broilers,  19  to  25e;  ducks.  17c:  turkeys,  19  to 
27c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12  to  16c; 
roosters.  9  to  10c:  springers,  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.10:  Greening,  50c  to  $1.25; 
Snow.  00c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  Rome  Beauty.  00c 
to  $1.25:  Spitzenberg,  75  to  85c:  King,  75c  to 
$1.25:  Cortland,  75c  to  $1.35;  Wagner.  90c  to 
$1:  Delicious,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  McIntosh.  75c  to 
$1.05:  Idaho,  bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  05c;  Bermuda, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.55 
to  $ 1 . 7o . 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25:  medium,  $3.50:  marrow,  $5:  red  kidney, 
$5.2.) :  white  kidney,  $0.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.00:  Yellow  Globe,  $1  to 
$1.35:  Colo.,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.35  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2;  grapes,  Cal.,  keg.  $7  to  $8; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  pineapples,  Cuban,  crate,  $7;  strawber¬ 
ries,  Fla.,  pint,  11  to  12c. 

Maple  syrup,  N,  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$10;  Alfalfa,  $10  to  $20;  clover,  $17:  oat  straw, 
$13;  wheat  bran,  enrlot.  ton.  $21.25;  stantard 
middlings,  $20;  red  dog,  $22.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  41  per  cent.  $30.95;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent, 
$30;  gluten,  $22.10;  hominy,  $23.80:  rolled  oats’, 
bag.  $2.50;  table  ■  eornmeal.  $1.70;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13; 
clover,  $12.  c.  jj.  B. 


For  Greatest  Possible  Profit  over  Feed  Cost 


(joorl  /feiFj  trom 

Little  America! 


Form  2-C 


xdike  Gay  Nira 
.  dam  of  the 
calf  Antarctic 
Iceberg. 


Deerfoot' s  Guernsey 
Maid. 


Foremost  Southern 
Girl. 
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“"s;;oo;biuers  »»»«*» 
IF  ««  05  °0>'E'  ^  T  00»X  TBB000H 

ffiAVt  MOW®110*  W  «*“ 

°*  LARR"  LEROY  CLARK 


From  distant  Antarctica — only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  South  Pole  itself — Admiral 
Byrd’s  Chief  Commissary  Officer,  Leroy  Clark, 
sends  the  good  news  that  the  expedition’s 
three  dairy  cows  and  bull  calf  are  all  in  fine 
condition. 

“Just  good  cows  and  a  good  feed”  is  the 
comment  of  “Red”  Cox,  the  dairyman  who 
ikes  care  of  them. 

Are  you  feeding  your  good  cows  a  good  feed? 
They  deserve  it — and  you  deserve  the  extra 
profit  they  will  earn  for  you,  if  that  good  feed 
is  Larro.  Order  a  supply  from  your  Larro 
dealer  today. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit ,rMich. 


CONTROL  OF  GARGET— -Larro  Research  Farm  has  prepared  a  special  color 
chart  for  use  with  the  Bromthymol  Blue  Test,  the  most  practical  method  yet  found  to 
detect  garget.  Send  10c  in  stamps  for  bulletin  and  chart  with  complete  instructions. 


Feed  Larro  .  .  .  it’s  safest  and  most  healthful 
for  your  cows  .  .  .  most  profitable  for  you. 


oar 


GENUINE 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 

ARE  BETTER  THAN 
EVER...  COST  LESS 

UNADILLA  SILOS  have  patented 
features  that  make  them  strong¬ 
er,  longer-lived,  safer,  easier  to  use. 
Made  of  Oregon  fir  . .  .  the  superla¬ 
tive  silo  wood  ...  at  surprising  low 
cost .  .  .  they  have  dropped  in  line 
with  prices  for  your  products. 

•  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  discounts  on  request.  Una- 
dilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C#  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 

...  Its 
patented 
features 


Sena  for  P.  J. 
Reeve’s  recent 
booklet  on 
‘‘Milk  Filtra¬ 
tion” — a  handy  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  practical 
dairyman  interested 
in  higher  market  milk 
ratings  and  fast  milk¬ 
ing  schedules. 


Kindly  mention  dealer’s  name 
in  writing. 


REEVE  6-  MITCHELL  CO 

Make/'A  of  Filteritiq  Materials  Exclusively 

1116  SANSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


Wnnl  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash 
TI UUI,  Write— S.  U.;1IV1NGSI0N,  •  Lancaster,  !■*. 


PRICES  LOW 
DISCOUNTS  HIGH! 


_ _ WBi  iulwnilil  Mlllfii’i 

All  basic  commodities  are  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  but  Craine  still 
protects  you  on  any  one  of  the 

1  . 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


I 


8  best  Silo  Types.  Rebuilt  or 
wrapped  jobs  at  fractional  prices. 
Big  money-saving  values  now. 

-  -  ■  IlIHlIllltlUlliilH1 


SOLID  3 
CONCMTt 


Street, 


CRAINE  Inc.  11Nj?w”h,N.Y. 


LOW  HARNE5S  PRICES 


low  prices 
announced 
last  fall 
have  not  been  raised.  New, 
more  than  ever,  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  is  lowest  cost  har¬ 
ness  per  year  of  service. 

Over  $00,000  satisfied 
users.  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 
New  LYNITE  ALUMINUM 
NAMES.  Interesting  19  3 
Harness  Book  sent  FREE.  Write 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 


WhMe. 


WThe  Improved 

KEYSTONE  Dehorner 

This  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  world  over.  It  has 
been  improved  at  several  important 
points,  has  wood  handles,  greatly 
enhancing  its  strength,  cutting 
ability  and  length  of  life.  Han¬ 
dled  by  the  leading  Hardware 
Houses.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Keystona  Write  today  for  catalog  pricing  and  describ¬ 
ing  Keystone  and  other  Deliorners,  also  Bullstaffs,  Calf 
Feeders  and  other  Cattle  Specialties. 

JAMES  SCULLY,  Box  122,  POMEROY,  PA. 


PONIES 


FOR  SALE 


LARGE 
HERD  OF 


Shetland  Ponies 


either  as  individuals  or  groups  at  attractive  prices. 
WONl’KA  PONY  It  KM  S.  W.  Huff,  Owner  CARMEL.  Y. 
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DON'T  JUST  ASK  FOR  "FENCE" 


A  Field  Man’s  Observations 

[The  sales  representative  of  a  concern 
supplying  seeds  to  truck  farmers  has 
unusual  opportunity  to  form  a  practical 
study  of  the  economics  of  this  business, 
the  conditions  under  which  truck  garden¬ 
ers  work,  methods  of  selling  their  pro¬ 
duce.  transportation,  etc.  This  is  the 
first  of  several  short  articles  by  an  ob¬ 
serving  man,  W.  M.  Silkwortli.  sales 
representative  of  F,  II.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 
Milford,  Conn.] 

It  is  my  desire  to  bring  to  the  grower, 
as  well  as  the  consumer,  some  facts, 
conditions,  as  I  have  known  them  in  a 
goodly  number  of  years  of  close  contact 
and  acquaintance  with  the  producers, 
facts  that  have  caused  the  producers 
grief  both  mental  and  financial,  facts 
that  I  sincerely  hope  may  come  to  the 
sight  and  interest  of  the  consumers  and 
be  given  thought  and  consideration. 
Among  these  are  matters  that  need  the 
aid  of  experienced,  capable,  and  efficient 
government  and  municipality  heads,  to 
adjust  and  make  beneficial  changes  to 
rectify  and  improve  conditions. 


'lltsburjh  Coliurtbi.V 


c-KAICr 


When  you  buy  "Pittsburgh”  Fence,  you 
know  you  are  buying  dependable  quality  and  fair 
value.  There  is  no  better  farm  fence  made.  Behind 
it  are  more  than  thirty-three  years  of  fence-making 
experience.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  steel  in  your 
"Pittsburgh”  Fence  is  new,  basic  open-hearth  steel, 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  copper  (.20%  to  .30%) 
in  it  to  make  it  rust-resisting.  You  can  be  sure  that 
the  heavy  zinc  coating  will  give  the  added  protec¬ 
tion  against  rust  that  insures  long  life.  Finally  you 
can  be  certain  that  “Pittsburgh”  Fence  will  give 
you  dollar  for  dollar  value  in  the  long  years  of 
service  on  your  farm.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to 
show  you  “Pittsburgh”  Fences  and  remember  the 
heavier  gauge  fences  give  most  economical  service. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

Union  Trust  Bldg.  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Bldg.  •  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Farm  Engineering  Chart. 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


FENCE  CHART 

This  convenient  Farm 
Engineering  Chart  will 
help  you  lay  out  a  more 
profitable  arrangement 
of  your  fields.  Send  for 
a  free  copy.  Use 
the  coupon. 


CORONA 

CUOOL  Fat 


Made  from  oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool. 
Corona  Wool  Fat  penetrates  quickly — aids 
healing:  of  most  sensitive  wound  but  won’t 
blister.  Keeps  teats  soft,  pliable— cannot 
taint  milk.  25  years  proves  it  Is  safe  and 
pleasant  to  use.  For  HORSES— effective  on 
sore  neck  and  shoulders,  cuts,  boils,  split 
hoofs.  Scores  of  other  uses,  too— for  man 
or  animals.  At  drug' stores— or  order  from 
us.COe  and  $  1 .20  sizes.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Just  send  3c  stamp  to  cover 
postage;  mention  dealer’s 
name  and  gets  aluable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG. COMPANY 

234  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


SAMPLE 


mwm 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 
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*  Open  a  Savings  Account 


r 

r 


BY  MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  he  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15TH  EACH  MONTH 


Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2343  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Star 


Water  Bawl 


For  over  50  years  Starline  engineers 
have  helped  farmers  save  money, 
work,  time  and  feed  in  planning, 
and  equipping  dairy  bams.  Write 
and  get  Starline’s  latest  book  of 

Proved  Plans — FREE 

— showing  new  methods  of  com¬ 
plying  with  sanitary  regulations — 
plans  for  warm,  dry  floors,  cold- 
proof  walls,  etc.  Also  Starline  Vent¬ 
ilators,  Pens,  Stanchions.  Water 
Bowls,  Carriers  and  Stalls  with  new 
|  feature  that  prevents  rusting  off 
at  floor  line.  Make  improvements 
now  while  costs  are  down.  Use 
the  coupon. 


iWkni 


Formerly  Hunt- Helm -Ferris  &  Co. 
HARVARD.  ILLINOIS 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
- MAIL  THE  COUPON _ 


STARLINE  INC.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  6R. 
Please  send  Starline  book  “PROVED  PLANS” 


I  have _ Cows  Hops  Chickens 

Name _  . 


Address  . 

□  Check  here  for  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 


Market  Conditions. 

Market  gardening  conditions  and  the 
handling  of  domestic  produce  have  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  far  below  par, 
For  an  indefinite  period  of  years,  there 
has  existed  too  great  a  difference  in 
price  range  between  what  the  grower 
received  and  the  price  asked  and  paid 
by  the  consumer. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  producer 
has  been  obliged  to  take  extremely  low 
prices,  which  crippled  him  in  both  a 
mental  and  a  financial  manner.  If  during 
these  times,  the  producer  had  seen  and 
known  that  the  buying  public  could  pur¬ 
chase  the  articles  of  his  production  at  a 
low  price,  he  probably  would  have  felt 
differently.  During  these  times  however, 
there  has  been  very  little  difference,  in 
the  prices  of  vegetables  or  produce  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  consumer. 

I  have  been  in  a  lettuce  producing 
sections  of  the  country  many  times,  and 
seen  the  poor  returns  of  this  article  after 
it  had  been  shipped  to  the  market  and 
the  very  discouraging  conditions  thereby 
existing.  Many  times  lettuce,  known  as 
Big  Boston  types,  fair  and  good  quality, 
packed  in  containers  termed  lettuce 
boxes  or  flats,  containing  two  dozen 
heads,  returned  the  grower  25  cents. 
This  return  failed  to  give  the  grower 
enough  to  reimburse  him  for  this  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  expense  of  shipment  to 
market,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  was 
also  commission  to  be  deducted  and  the 
expense  of  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  labor. 
Such  returns  explain  why  men  who  are 
operating  a  business  on  which  the  entire 
country  depends  are  hard  pressed  and 
asking  for  a  fair  chance. 

Hardly  any  time  does  this  very  article 
sell  in  our  cities  for  less  than  10  cents 
a  head,  an  average  of  $2.40  for  the  same 
two  dozen  heads,  which  shows  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $2.15.  This  shows  the  rate  of 
difference  that  the  consumer  pays  over 
the  low  price  allowed  the  producer,  in 
return  for  his  expense  and  work  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  marketing  his  wares,  his  lot  hav¬ 
ing  been  ofttimes  a  whole  season’s  gamble. 
This  is  only  one  example,  but  the  same 
condition  applies  on  practically  all  items. 
It  would  seem  that  the  logical  thing  to 
be  done  to  alter  these  existing  conditions 
would  be  changes  in  the  handling  of 
produce  in  our  markets. 

All  markets  in  our  cities  need  thorough 
investigation,  a  housecleaning,  and  a 
change  of  methods.  There  has  bee*n 
racketeering  in  in  the  markets,  which 
must  be  stopped.  We  have  government 
heads  and  municipality  heads  that  have 
the  power  and  are  qualified  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  markets  and  conditions.  Can 
we  not  have  this  aid  and  this  type  of 
investigation,  and  then  the  proper  action 
to  bring  about  a  better  deal  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  as  well  as  the  consumer  in  all  our 
great  markets  throughout  the  United 
States?  In  New  York,  in  which  are 
located  the  greatest  markets  in  the 
world,  it  is  pleasing  to  say  the  Mayor, 
lias  already  started  work  of  this  nature 
in  the  Wallabout  Market.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  steps  he  has  taken,  and 
trust  he  will  continue  his  efforts  to 
improve  all  markets  in  New  York  City 
and  the  handling  of  all  produce  to  better 
advantage,  than  has  been  in  the  past. 


Corned  Beef 

Any  part  of  the  beef  carcass  may  be 
corned,  but  brisket,  navel  and  rump,  are 
preferred,  these  cuts  being  boneless.  Cut 
in  chunks  weighing  five  or  six  pounds, 
and  rub  with  salt.  Pack  in  a  clean  ves¬ 
sel  of  hardwood  or  stone,  and  cover  with 
the  following  brine:  1%  lbs.  salt,  1  oz. 
saltpeter,  %  lb.  sugar  or  syrup,  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  The  water  should  be 
boiled  and  allowed  to  go  cold  before  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  meat.  This  will  be  cured  in 
about  two  weeks  and  can  be  used  out  of 
the  brine.  If  it  stays  in  the  brine  a 
month  or  more  it  should  be  parboiled  and 
then  returned  to  the  brine.  If  the  brine 
becomes  ropy  it  should  be  poured  off  and 
a  fresh  brine  poured  over  the  meat.  A 
light  smoke  improves  corned  beef. 

Dried  beef  may  be  prepared  from  the 
beef  rounds.  Use  the  same  pickle  as  for 
the  corned  beef.  Allow  each  piece  to 
stay  in  the  brine  for  about  three  days  to 
the  pound  (a  G-lb.  piece  would  thus  re¬ 
main  in  brine  18  days),  then  hang  up, 
and  allow  it  to  drip  for  24  hours.  Clive  it 
a  light  smoke,  and  hang  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry. 


A  Rapid  Healer- 


Quick  Relief  for 


At  the  first  sign  o£  trouble,  apply 
Bag  Balm,  the  double-action 
healer.  Caked  Bag,  Inflammation 
and  the  many  ills  and  injuries  com¬ 
mon  to  udders  and  teats  find  effective 
relief  and  quick  aid  to  healing — often 
between  milkings.  Bag  Balm  is  a 
clean,  refined  ointment  that  cannot 
taint  milk,  compounded  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive,  penetrating  oil  that  carries 
the  medication  to  the  tender  tissues. 
Keep  it  handy  for  all  emergencies. 
Big  10-ounce  package  60c  at  stores. 


DOUBLE  WEAR— No  Extra  Cost 


A  set  of  new  C.LECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness  will 
save  you  money  in  1934.  Your  horses  will  work 
better.  Costly  delays  caused  by  break -do ini'*  of 
old  harness  will  be  avoided. 

Leather  Re-Enforcers — an  exclusive 
GLECKNEU  feature — give  double  wear 
to  straps  without  extra  cost.  Write  now 
for  latest  price  list  describing  all 
models.  Give  name  of  your  harness  or 
implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Gleekner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

55  Years  in  tile  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America 


Sign  of  the 
Gleekner 
Dea  ter 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Demonstrator  size  (worth 
15c)  sent  for  4c  stamps  to 
prepay  postage. 


DAIRY 


ASSN.  CO., 
Inc. 


Dept.  9-A 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS..  .  Molded  of 

smooth,  ivory-like  composition  in  correct  shape  to 
hold  tissues  in  fixed  normal  position  during  healing. 
For  Spider.  Bruises,  Cuts,  Scabs.  25,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  Bag  Balm.  60  cents  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  609c  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills.  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
II  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low- 
priced  with  Babbitt 
bearings. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


F1T7T3 

"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milker. 
Write  for  complete  details, 
jHINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  C0% 

ONEIDA. N.Y. 


POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establisiied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  market,  New  York  City 
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More  Than  1/2  Million 

Buckeye  Brooders,  used  everywhere, 
have  given  the  thorough  satisfaction 
which  is  the  reason  why  Buckeye  is 
the  standard  by  which  all  brooder  re¬ 
sults  are  measured. 

Be  guided  by  the  satisfaction  which 
more  than  a  half-million  Buckeye  users 
have  already  had!  Now,  when  Buckeye 
prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known,  BUY 
A  BUCKEYE! 

Coal  brooder  with  double  draft  con¬ 
trol  shown  above.  Oil  and  gas  brood¬ 
ers,  also  incubators  of  75  eggs  capacity 
and  up.  Send  postcard  with  your 
name  and  address  for  full  information. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

2319-E  East  67th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


Buckeye  •  • 

•  •  Brooders 

BUILT  AS  ONLY  BUCKEYE  BUILDS 


VVorrrierTomcS 


For  CHICKS,  Broil*!-*  *nd  LATSIS 
Demand  this  preduot  from  your  Dealer 
for  Valuable  Literature  and  prloea 
C.  SINE,  Dept.  RN-6  QUAKER  TOWN,  PA 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  cK*k 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  1000 

llarred  Plymouth  Bocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.W.D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00-100 

N.  H.  REDS  £  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
New  Hampshire  Red 

Also  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circular  and  prices. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS  -  Jamestown.  Pa. 


^  S ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar¬ 
antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular. 

THE  HEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  lu  0.  Him  Wiilunjton,  Ohi* 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BIG  ENGLISH  STRAIN.  LEGHORNS. $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rock*  or  White  R  . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  clr. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  p  RJ  I 

LEGHORN  1/  11  I 

Fr  om  Direct  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 

Book  vour  orders  now  for  early  deliveries. 

100*  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

HOX  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Cam  a  gx  U£  f  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  Tf. 

If  I  b  n  9  Reds  $7.50;  W.  Legs.  $7.00; 
II.  Mix  $6.75.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
References  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  U.  S.  Government  Patent,  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected,  4%  to  5 ’.4 -lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free.  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


UAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  "PULLETS— 

DVuf  Several  varieties.  Ali  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 


bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100* 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bon  Hatchery  It.  2-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


- B  UY  PRICE’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices, 
lilood-tested.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns, 
Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Get  catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


n  Ann  AM  Strain  White  Leghorns  sired  by  pen  pedi- 
DAnlUJl'i  greed  cockerels.  Catalog  FREE.  Discount. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  HATCHERY."  Box  23,  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

20  years.  DAVIDH.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


n|  /IDI/  1  CflinniU  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

DL/iuil  LtllllUKli  that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Clr.  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


BUY  BISHOP'S  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks. 

Ohio  (B.W.D)  Antigen  blood  tested.  Cat.  free.  BIS¬ 
HOPS  POULTRY  FARM  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


WHITE  AVYAiNDOTTE-ClIICKS-EGGS  34th  yr. 
SHERMAN  HOW  DEN  A  SON,  Box  Tll.'i.  MANSni  l  ll.  OHIO 

TOM  COCHRAN  White  Leghorns-CATALOG. 
Write  BROWN  POULTRY  FARM,  l’llot  Mountain,  N.  0. 


Hnslifu  Rrnn/p  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

VUdlliy  DI  UIIZC  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 

Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  winners  at  the  larg¬ 
est  shows.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Healthier,  hardier  turkeys— Raised  from  wild, 

Wild  Crossed  Bronze.  FAKRER,  Colonial  Beach,  Va. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I  ,  N.  V. 


'  1  >AEV  DUCKLINGS,  Turkoya,  Geese,  Chickens, 

M  m  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS— Pekin  Ducklings— 

Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns.  8lian!ey  Farnm.  Thooiaslon,  Conn. 


Neck  Molt 

I  have  a  flock  of  250  April-hatched 
pullets  which  seem  to  do  nothing  but  neck 
molt.  They  began  laying  in  September 
and  by  the  first  of  November  they  were 
laying  about  30  per  cent  and  looking  well 
and  thrifty.  However,  the  weather 
turned  quite  cold  about  election,  and  con¬ 
tinued  cold  for  some  time,  and  the  birds 
slumped  in  egg  production  to  about  20 
per  cent  and  began  to  molt.  Since  that 
time  they  have  not  layed  over  30  per 
cent  and  some  are  still  molting.  They 
appear  lively  and  are  in  good  condition. 

I  happen  to  be  in  the  position  to  have 
all  the  skim-milk  the  chickens  will  drink 
and  when  I  put  them  in  the  laying  house 
in  September  they  were  in  good  flesh.  I 
fed  them  a  grain  mixture  of  three  parts 
cracked  corn,  two  parts  whole  wheat  and 
two  parts  buckwheat  and  oats,  feeding 
all  they  would  clean  up  in  the  evening. 
I  also  keep  laying  mash  before  them  at 
all  times,  and  have  had  the  lights  on 
(hem  since  October  for  214  hours  in  the 
morning.  Do  you  think  sometimes 
feeding  sweet  skim-milk  and  then  sour 
milk  could  cause  the  chickens  to  molt 
or  perhaps  the  mixture  is  too  rich,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  high  protein  laying  mash? 

New  York.  H.  H.  H. 

I  see  nothing  in  your  method  of  feed¬ 
ing,  as  you  describe  it,  to  account  for  the 
delay  in  resuming  egg  production,  though, 
of  course,  you  are  giving  a  ration  unnec¬ 
essarily  high  in  animal  protein.  With  all 
the  skim-milk  that  the  flock  will  con¬ 
sume,  they  need  little  meat  scrap  in  ad¬ 
dition  and  no  dried  skim  or  buttermilk, 
such  as  is  usually  found  in  a  high-grade 
laying  mash.  Milk  is  milk,  however  fed, 
the  difference  between  liquid  skim-milk 
and  dried  skim-milk  being  simply  that 
water  has  been  removed  from  the  latter. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  skim-milk  is 
fed  sweet  or  sour,  though  most  poultry- 
men  believe  that  it  should  be  fed  either 
sweet  or  sour.  However,  it  is  not  long 
in  the  bird’s  digestive  apparatus  before  it 
becomes  sour  if  fed  sweet. 

It  is  the  solid  matter  in  milk  that 
counts,  if  water  is  given  in  addition  and, 
to  get  enough  of  this  if  no  meat  scrap 
is  fed,  liquid  milk  should  be  given  in  all 
the  quantity  that  will  be  consumed. 

Any  marked  change  in  feeding  or 
j  methods  of  care  is  likely  to  induce  a  molt 
j  in  pullets  that  have  been  hatched  early 
and  have  laid  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Fall.  You  may  find,  upon  review  of  your 
methods  of  caring  for  these  pullets  that 
some  disturbance  of  their  accustomed 
habits  occurred  at  the  time  molting  began. 

If  you  cut  down  upon  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  including  that  in  the  dried  milk  of 
the  laying  mash,  do  so  by  gradually  sub¬ 
stituting  more  cornmeal  br  other  fatten¬ 
ing  food  in  the  mash,  while  keeping  up 
the  liquid  milk  in  the  ration.  You  will 
at  least  cheapen  your  ration  without  de¬ 
tracting  from  its  value.  Make  all  changes 
somewhat  gradually,  however,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  a  too  sudden  disturbance  of  the  pul¬ 
lets’  nutrition  and  notions.  Mr.  B.  D. 


Fowl  Pox 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been 
vaccinating  my  pullets  agaiust  fowl  pox, 
usually  when  they  are  about  nine  weeks 
old.  But  it  seems  to  hurt  them.  Many 
die  and  1  get  in  a  bunch  of  trouble.  Now 
I  am  advised  to  vaccinate  them  when 
they  are  but  one  day  old  and  escape  a 
lot  of  trouble.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  And  how  early  in  a  chick’s  life  can 
1  give  safely  linseed  oil  and  turpentine? 

Delaware.  H.  r.  h. 

Vaccination  against  fowl  pox  is  usual¬ 
ly  done  at  from  three  to  four  months  of 
age,  or  from  four  to  six  weeks  before 
they  may  be  expected  to  begin  laying. 
From  .Tune  to  September  are  good  months 
for  doing  the  work,  finishing  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should 
have  several  weeks  upon  range,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  vaccination.  Vaccinating 
day-old  chicks  is  a  “new  one”  to  me. 

There  is  no  definite  limit  of  age  re¬ 
specting  the  giving  of  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine.  As  you  probably  contemplate 
its  use  as  a  vermicide,  it  would  be  well 
to  wait  until  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms  is  evident,  either  through  drop¬ 
pings  or  after  an  autopsy.  Turpentine 
is  not  a  remedy  for  coccidiosis  or  pul¬ 
lorum  disease,  the  two  chief  parasitic  dis¬ 
orders  of  young  chicks.  Turpentine  is 
of  use  in  treating  fowls  for  round  worms 
and  a  mixture  of  turpentine  with  an 
equal  amount  of  some  bland  oil  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  mature  birds.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  giving  of  a 
dose  or  two  of  some  vermifuge  is  not  rid¬ 
ding  a  flock  of  round  or  other  worms. 
They  are  easily  picked  up  again  with 
droppings  or  soiled  food  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  measures  are  required.  M.  B.  D. 


REDUCES  MORTALITy 


the  RIGHT  START 

with  this 


'*4799  chicks  hatched  last  year  and 
fed  on  Beacon  Starter.  93.7%  -were 
living  when  count  was  made  at  age 
of  9  weeks.” — -F.  Sloan  McCorob, 
Proprietor,  McComb  Poultry  Farm, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 


5  lbs.  of  this 

feed  produces 
2  lbs.  of  chick 
weight 


Proved  Feeding  Plan 


VVTHY  experiment  with  a  feed  that  you«are 
**  not  sure  about?  Start  your  chicks  off 
this  year  with  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration 
— the  feed  that  has  stood  the  test  for  5  years  and 
each  year  wins  more  enthusiastic  users. 

PREVENTS  IMPROPER  FEEDING 

You  can’t  go  wrong  when  you  feed  Beacon 
"Starter.”  It  contains  everything  necessary  for 
full  vigor  and  rapid  growth.  All  guesswork  as 
to  what  to  feed  is  now  eliminated.  Fresh  water 
and  grit  are  all  the  chicks  need  in  addition  to 
this  feed  for  the  first  6  weeks;  After  that  grains 
should  be  added.  THE  BEACON  MILLING 
CO.,  INC.  Cayuga,  New  York. 

ggv -I  .  .  .??.???.!?■».'. V.g.V'' 11 1'.l.'.'.- . 

BEACON 

COMPLETE 

STARTING  RATION 


wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B. 
W.D.)  by  the  agglutination  method. 
Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 


FWtnY  Hatch  All  BU-  &  w  Rocks-  w'  wyand- 
CieCiriL  naicnea  r.  I.  Reds.  $7.  Heavy  Mix  $6. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


BROODER  $4»6 

For  $4.9G,  including  heater,  yon  “ 
can  build  the  simplest,  most 
satisfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever  made.  "Wind- 
proof,  fire-proof,  rat-proof,  fool-proof.  Can  be 
built  by  anyone  in  an  hour  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  build¬ 
ing  easy  to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  364-B,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Make  an 
Income  for 
Yourself 

Develop  a  home  market.  Little  work,  small  ex¬ 
pense  to  start.  We  gladly  tell  you  how.  We 
manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Bee  Supplies. 
Honey  Selling  Helps.  Write  for  our  new  64- 
page  Catalog, brimful  of  helpful  suggestions.  It 
is  free.  Do  you  have  bees! 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  s-31  Medina.0. 


Good  sideline — Pleasure — Profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  one  year  Subscription  and 
190-page  book  “FIRST  LESSONS  in 
BEEKEEPING.”  Catalog  Free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  1 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin)  j 

for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  South  Clara  Street  Chicago,  Illinois! 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  yon 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street 


New  York  City 
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WITH  THIS  MOST  COMPLETE,  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  AND  CONVENIENT  CHICK 
STARTER  RATION! 


FIRST,  buy  good  chicks.  Then 
feed  them  B-B  Complete  Starter 
Ration  and  you  can  be  sure  you 
are  on  the  fastest  and  safest  road 
to  poultry  profits.  For  B-B  Com¬ 
plete  Starter  Ration  provides 
everything  needed  to  develop  fast- 
ter  growing,  better  feathered, 
stronger  bodied  chicks.  Each  of 
the  ingredients  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  its  protein  qual¬ 
ity,  vitamin  strength  and  variety, 


mineral  balance  and  palatability. 

This  most  complete  and  con¬ 
venient  ration  takes  the  last  bit 
of  guesswork  out  of  your  chick 
feeding.  And  it  is  sold  at  such  a 
surprisingly  low  price  that  it  will 
make  more  money  for  you  at  the 
same  time!  We  guarantee  B-B 
Vitamized  Complete  Starter  Ra¬ 
tion  will  produce  heavier,  sturdier 
chicks  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  or 
money  refunded.  Maritime  Milling 
Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  B-B  feeds  for  chicks,  growing  and  laying 
birds  that  exactly  ft  the  individual  needs  of  every  poultry  man. 


BULL  BRAND 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


VITAMIZED 


COMPLETE 

STARTER 

RATION 


E5 


R.  O.  P.  English  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Really  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All 
sired  by  R.  0.  P.  Certified  or  Individual 
Pedigreed  Males;  all  breeding  under  Ohio  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance.  B.W.D.  tested.  Catalog. 

QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 
Route  1  D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


ccredited 


Choice  of  12  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
poults  and  baby  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac¬ 
tive  low  prices. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


for  size,  type  &  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  $70-1000.  Farm  Photos  free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  EW* 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . . . .  $90.00 


lave  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


TAYF  NflTirF  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1  rtlYE,  1"U  1  ILL  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  ('.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


EWING’S  BEVH  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product,  of  20  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  -!  T~~T~  TT 

WRITE  LEGHORN  K — '  JtJ.  JL 

From  Direct  Tancrea  Strain  Foundation. 1 
Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100$  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BON  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test) 

$7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67  per  1.000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  •  Klelnfeltersville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 

and 

STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


{Every  Breeder  Blood  tested  fori 
B.  IV.  D.  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I. and  N. H.Keds.  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BIG 

BIRDS  Bill  liiniiN 


BIG 

EGGS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  All  breeding  males 
are  pedigree  hatched  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 
3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
F'older  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 
"Tbt  Strain  Bred  for  Lar£t  Uniform  Winn  Eg£i  Always.'* 

OFFICIALLY  BLOOD-TESTED 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  ibs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  clucks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
_  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
I  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  1 


S&sTOQi 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
§.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  Ibs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
I00;$38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIauser, 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hutch  our  own  eggs. 
—  SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

We  are  getting  a  great  thrill  out  of  the 
new  bird-feeding  station  which  stands 
by  the  trees  not  far  from  the  dining-room 
windows.  As  we  eat  we  can  watch  the 
birds  as  they  come  and  go  for  sunflower 
seed,  bread  crumbs  and  suet,  quite  un¬ 
concerned  of  our  nearness.  We  have 
been  visited  by  chickadees,  nuthatches, 
woodpeckers  and  blue  jays,  and  not  long 
ago  came  a  gorgeous  cardinal  and  his 
mate.  They  are  quite  rare  here,  and  I 
have  never  had  more  than  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  one  before.  The  female,  al¬ 
though  not  as  brilliant  as  the  male,  we 
thought  quite  as  beautiful.  Her  plum¬ 
age  is  dull  green,  but  the  wings  and  tail 
are  tipped  with  scarlet  and  her  beak  is 
red.  The  cardinals  have  not  ventured 
into  the  feeding  station  yet,  hut  pick  up 
seeds  and  crumbs  scattered  on  the 
ground. 

We  watch  the  cats  carefully  these 
days,  hut  Esther  has  never  displayed  any 
interest  in  birds,  and  Skeezix  is  too  old 
to  be  interested  in  much  hut  a  warm 
place  to  sleep  and  plenty  of  food.  The 
other  day  the  poor  old  boy  wandered 
around  to  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  sun  was  bright  and  warm.  The 
birds  peered  anxiously  over  the  edge  of 
the  feeding  station,  hut  as  he  only  laid 
down  with  his  hack  to  the  sun  they  were 
reassured  and  went  on  busily  eating. 
Esther  has  long  ceased  “mothering”  her 
remaining  black  kitten,  but  plays  with 
him  like  another  kitten.  They  go  thun¬ 
dering  through  the  house,  the  kitten 
squealing  occasionally,  as  Esther  is 
rather  rough. 

The  birds  are  laying  very  well  just 
now,  as  they  should  be  at  this  season.  I 
was  thinking  the  other  day  how  much  I 
have  simplified  the  management  of  my 
flock.  For  one  thing  I  place  before  them 
in  hoppers  both  mash  and  grain.  It 
used  to  he  considered  necessary  to  scat¬ 
ter  the  grain  in  the  litter  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  exercise.  I  had  to  be 
at  home  at  a  certain  time  each  day  in 
order  to  do  that.  The  present  method  is 
more  sanitary  and  less  wasteful,  and  I 
can  tell  exactly  how  much  is  eaten  and 
!  regulate  the  feeding  accordingly. 

The  painting  of  Black  Leaf  40  on  the 
roosts  to  eradicate  lice  is  certainly  a 
strength  and  time-saver.  So  simple  and 
so  effective.  The  old  method  of  delousing 
a  flock  twice  a  year  by  treating  each  in¬ 
dividual  bird  with  lice  powder  was  a 
task  which  I  dreaded  exceedingly. 

Screen  doors  add  much  to  the  birds’ 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  inside  doors 
stand  open  day  and  night  during  the 
Summer,  and  few  are  the  Winter  days 
when  they  are  not  open  for  a  short  time. 

I  can  never  understand  why  my  birds, 
that  accept  my  presence  calmly  when 
dressed  in  “chicken  costume”  (in  which 
I  appear  far  from  my  best)  fly  into  the 
air  in  great  excitement  when  1  go  among 
them  dressed  in  street  dress  and  hat. 

I  decided  some  time  ago  that  some  of 
my  best  birds  would  never  qualify  for 
the  “Standard  of  Perfection.”  I  have 
one  bird  now  which  I  know  is  laying 
heavily,  but  she  is  a  small  bird  with  a 
straight  comb  like  a  cockerel;  so  when  I 
find  a  hen  with  bleached  legs  and  beak, 
thin,  pliable  pelvic  hones  and  an  “up 
and  coming”  expression,  I  keep  her  no 
matter  what  the  shape  of  her  body  or 
comb. 

Two  hundred  chicks  have  been  ordered, 
as  I  wish  to  get  larger  and  more  pullet 
eggs  earlier  in  the  Fall.  One  thing  must 
be  faced ;  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
dress  broilers  now,  so  the  cockerels  must 
be  sold  alive. 

January  was  a  beautiful  month,  mild 
and  sunny  until  the  28th.  when  there 
came  a  drop  of  10°  below  zero.  However, 
the  cold  only  lasted  for  a  few  days,  and 
now  it  is  mild  again ;  very  little  snow 
so  far. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  both  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens.  When  we  first 
came  here  we  selected  for  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  a  plot  of  ground  west  of  the  house. 
It  was  virgin  soil,  and  had  not  only 
never  been  dug,  hut  had  been  used  as  a 
cow  pasture.  The  result  was  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  growth  was  really  tropical,  and 
I  never  saw  such  a  wonderful  garden. 
Then  we  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  shrub 
planting  around  the  garden  and  house. 
The  result  was  far  too  much  shade  and  a 
gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  of 


...BLOOD  TESTED... 
4-  Weeks  Replacement  Guarantee 

Beat  hard  times  with  grood  layers.  Branch 
of  famous  packing:  company  writes  us  for 
list  of  our  customers  saying  that  Carter’s 
Champions  make  the  finest  fancy  top-of- 
market  broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry 
house  establishes  special  branch  to  get 
premium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  B.  W.  D.  Tested  using 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Prompt  service. 
100%  safe  delivery,  strong,  healthy  chicks 
anywhere  East  or  Pacific  Coast. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
Shipped  Fully  Prepaid  at  Prices  below— 
Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

100  500  1000 

Anconas  or  Hvy.  Mixed?  j$5.50  $27.00  $52.50 

Barred,  Buff,  or  White  1 

Buff  Orps.,  White  or  Co-  6.50  32.00  62.50 

^  lumbian  Wyandottes.  1 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 
Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 
REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Any  losses  first  30  days  replaced  at  half  price. 
"Hybrid  Chicks" — R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 
100  500  1000 

Pullets-day  old.  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 
Cockerels-day  old  5.50  27.00  52.50 

WE  SHIP  C.O.  D. 


Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  price.. 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per  / 
100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog  Free. 

CARTER’S  CH1CKERY, 

Dept.  218  ELDORADO,  ILL. 


COOK’S 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


^tatc-Tupervijed 


This  Year,  Avoid  Disappointment 
—  Buy  State-Supervised  Chicks 

Testing.  Banding  and  Gulling  all  done  under  State 
Supervision.  We  are  the 'largest  producers  of  New 
Jersey  State-Supervised  Glucks. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  juiced  Heavy 
Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  I  pul  - 
Jorum  disease)  by  approved  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog — today 

COOK’S  HATCHERY 


B  I  G 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested -tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO- 
DUCTION,  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIROS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
“EARLE’S  CHICKS."  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


1934  CATALOG  READY  _ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Giants.  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  Wood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about,  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  vears.  NRA  Member. 

|rr»  I  I  ,  R  n  42  FAIRPORT.  N.  Y. 

I/JU  ;i  i-1  .fra  J.sn  d  WMXL-nmsis. 


WRITE  CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Barred. 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  jirices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  fhaart2haenr? 


BOX  R 


PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


ATKINS  CHICKS 


JaI 


J  FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  banded 
,  "official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 

Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHENEON 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  I 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Bx  287-R,  Athens.  Ohio 


ORNS 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine — 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tell*  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Price* 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLER'S  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHER/ 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  I. 


Lay  More  Eggs 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Bo,  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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pests  and  diseases.  We  have  to  fertilize 
much  more  now  also.  This  Spring  we 
shall  move  most  of  the  garden  farther 
west  to  open  ground,  away  from  the 
shade  of  the  house.  The  poultry  litter 
and  manure  provide  plenty  of  fertilizer 
for  the  vegetable  garden,  and  the  soil  is 
excellent  anyway.  Of  course  we  have  the 
usual  struggle  with  weeds  and  quack,  but 
we  think  we  have  the  quack  problem 
solved.  Select  a  small  area,  dig  a  trench 
all  around  it  deep  enough  so  that  the 
roots  can't  cross.  Plant  with  a  crop 
which  must  be  cultivated.  Keep  remov¬ 
ing  the  quack  until  the  plot  is  clean  and 
your  troubles  are  over  as  far  as  that 
piece  of  ground  is  concerned. 

Our  small  home  orchard  has  not  been 
an  unqualified  success.  We  planted 
when  we  came  here  two  cherry  trees, 
three  apples,  two  plums  and  two  pears. 
The  cherries  do  well  and  we  always  have 
enough  for  our  own  use  and  some  to  sell. 
The  plums  either  do  not  bear  at  all  or 
are  so  afflicted  with  curculio  and  brown 
rot  that  we  get  few  plums.  One  pear  is 
a  Kieffer,  and  we  are  not  fond  of  the 
fruit;  however  we  have  had  the  tree 
grafted  and  hope  for  better  pears  in  a  ! 
few  years.  The  other  is  a  Winter  pear; 

I  do  not  know  the  name.  It  bears  every 
year,  a  large  crop  of  beautiful  delicious 
pears.  We  pick  them  in  the  Fall,  wrap 
each  pear  in  paper,  and  store  in  the  stor¬ 
age  room  until  ripe.  One  apple  tree  is  a 
Yellow  Transparent,  which  seems  to  be 
especially  beloved  by  the  codling  moth, 
for  in  spite  of  frequent  sprayings  we 
never  get  a  perfect  apple.  The  other  ap¬ 
ples.  a  McIntosh  and  a  crabapple,  do 
well. 

Some  time  ago  my  sister  planted  a 
number  of  peach  stones,  and  we  soon  had 
a  thriving  crop  of  seedlings.  I  laughed 
at  her,  and  said  they  would  never 
amount  to  anything,  but  last  year  to  my 
surprise  we  had  over  a  bushel  of  beauti¬ 
ful  peaches.  Strawberries,  usually  such 
a  success  here,  have  been  a  failure  for 
two  years ;  no  one  has  had  any.  Red 
raspberries  were  unusually  fine  last  Sum¬ 
mer. 

I  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the  fair  being 
•  mly  a  pleasant  memory.  It  must  be 
quite  that,  as  it  is  to  be  continued  next 
Summer  with  many  new  features.  It 
won't  be  possible  to  duplicate  another  art 
exhibit  like  last  year’s,  but  there  will  be 
one,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  good. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Some  Unusual  Cakes 

There  is  no  other  article  of  food  which 
commands  the  compliments  given  to  a  fine 
cake.  Competent  cake  makers  observe  a 
few  well-known  rules;  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  careful  blending  and  thorough  mix¬ 
ing  and  baking  in  an  oven  of  correct  tem¬ 
perature.  Too  hot  an  oven  is  a  common 
fault,  and  produces  a  cake  of  uneven  ap¬ 
pearance.  not  fully  risen  and  likely  to 
have  a  heavy  crust.  An  oven  tempera¬ 
ture  of  350°F  is  quite  correct  for  the 
first  10  minutes  of  an  ordinary  butter 
cake,  raising  temperature  slightly  or 
about  360-365°  for  finishing  baking.  A 
sponge  cake  is  best  baked  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Peanut  Cake.  —  This  is  not  a  large 
recipe,  but  makes  a  particularly  tasty 
cake.  Beat  one  egg  in  cake  bowl,  add 
one  cup  granulated  sugar,  stir  until  dis-  j 
solved,  beat  in  three  tablespoons  melted  i 
butter.  Sift  over  this  1%  cups  flour  with  ! 
"lie  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Add  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  beat  briskly,  then  stir  in 
one  cup  halved  peanuts.  Bake  in  thin 
sheet  in  rather  quick  oven.  Cover  with 
white  frosting,  scatter  a  few  peanuts 
over  top. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Beat  three  eggs 
until  light.  Add  one  cup  powdered  sugar, 
fold  in  one  cup  flour  sifted  with  one  tea- 
spoon  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  lemon 
extract  and  last  of  all  add  one-lialf  cup  of 
whipped  cream.  Bake  slowly.  This  is  a 
line  delicate  cake  excellent  without 
frosting. 

Lemon-Apple  Cake.  —  One  cup  sugar, 
scant  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  egg  and  yolks  of  two  others; 
two  cups  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 
Mix  in  usual  order  and  bake  in  two  lay¬ 
ers.  Filling :  Grate  three  large  mellow 
tart  apples,  add  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
one  cup  sugar.  Cook  five  minutes,  Stir¬ 
ling  constantly,  pour  over  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  which  have  been  beaten  until 
stiff.  Whip  well  together.  When  cool 
spread  between  layers  of  cake.  Dust  top 
of  cake  with  powdered  sugar. 

Honey  Cakes. — One  and  one-half  cups 
of  strained  honey,  bring  to  boiling  point, 
skim  if  neecessary.  Add  one-fourth  cup 
of  butter  and  cool.  Carefully  stir  in  two 
cups  of  pastry  flour.  Let  stand  over 
night.  In  morning  stir  in  grated  yellow 
rind  of  one  lemon,  two  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  one-half  cup  of  chopped  nuts,  add 
one-half  teaspoon  sugar  dissolved  in  table¬ 
spoon  lukewarm  water.  Bake  in  patty¬ 
pan  tins. 

Cheese  Cakes.  —  Line  pattypan  tins 


What  a  Difference 

at  6  Weeks! 


Th  ERE’S  no  question  about  seeing 
the  difference  Purina  Startena  makes 
in  chicks  at  six  weeks.  They  weigh 
more.  They  are  better  feathered.  They 
have  stretch  and  frame.  They  are  sturdy 
and  lively.  It’s  this  difference  that 
Startena  makes  in  chicks  at  six  weeks 
that  has  brought  the  reputation  to 
Startena  as  being  America’s  best  for 
starting  chicks. 

Two  pounds  of  Startena  for  the  first 
six  weeks — that’s  all  it  takes  to  build  a 
big,  sturdy  chick.  When  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  so  little,  the  best  is  none 
too  good. 

Actual  records  last  year  on  925,427 
chicks  fed  Startena,  show  that  93  per 
cent  of  them  lived.  At  six  weeks  of  age, 
the  light  breeds  averaged  17.4  ounces 
per  chick;  the  heavy  breeds  19.2 
ounces  per  chick.  No  wonder  there’s  a 
big  swing  to  Purina  Startena  this  year. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  claims  of  "just  as 
good  but  cheaper.”  Ask  for  Purina 
Startena,  the  feed  in  the  red  and  white 
checkerboard  bag.  Before  your  chicks 
come,  stop  in  and  see  your  Purina 
dealer.  He  has  a  complete  Chick 
Management  Chart  for  you,  and  will 
tell  you  how  to  Set  a  free  Chick  Sani¬ 
tation  Kit. 

PURINA  MILLS 
827  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  new 
1934  Purina  Poul¬ 
try  Book.  It’s  free 
on  request! 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’ s  Oldest  Breeders — 28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  7,000  exacting  New  England  customers 
for  2S  years  should  convince  you  we  have  true 
QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Bred  from 
Contest  Winners  since  1014,  and  have  in  our 
ancestry — 

THREE  WORTH  CHAMPIONS— Official 

We  aim  for  a  FLOCK  AVERAGE  OF  200  EGGS 
on  your  farm:  large  egg  and  a  weight  bird. 
Take  no  chances.  Buy  chicks  of  merit  from  a 
breeder  of  long-established  reputation. 

Genuine  Barron  Leghorns — 5  to  7  lbs. 
"Non-Broody”  Reds — Our  original  strain. 
“Improved”  Barred  Rocks — Big  eggs,  weighty. 
Barron  Wyandottes — Noted  for  large  eggs. 

Buff  Rocks — Selected  for  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  at  Borne. 

New  Hampshire  Reds — For  meat.  Free  Catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTE RV I LLE,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

(Our  flocks  are  tested  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test).  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Assorted  Clucks  at  low¬ 
est  code  price.  Write  for  free  circular  &  price  list. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  c.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors 
removed.  Testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  pre¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  The  McAlisterville  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Antigen  Stained  method.  All  reactors  removed 
&  testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Cir.  free. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  $7-100, 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.80- 100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood- Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  Antigen  Method.  Keactors 
removed,  testing  done  Feb..  1934.  Write  for  Free  cir¬ 
cular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself,  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

I.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  for  BWD  (Stained)  An¬ 
tigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  our  circular  and  terms. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "'.’•“"or 

Large  type  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  Bax.  Rocks; 
S.  C.  Reds;  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range  stock. 
Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 

S.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rUirifC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LIHLnD  Test  BWD.  100  500  I000r 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas.  .  .  7  35  70 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  _ 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THt 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
3-B.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  $7.50—100. 
— .  »•  White  Leghorns  and 

H.  Mixed,  $6.90—100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  Tancved  Strain.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

NIEMOND'S  HATCHERY,  Bex  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
at  $7.00  per  100.  100J5  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Post  Paid. 
Blood-tested.  Write  for  free  cir¬ 
cular.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD’S.  Order  your 
chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they  are 
just  as  cheap.  From,  Large  2  to  5-year- 
old  hens,  $7-100,  $70-1000.  Photos  of  our 
Farm  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  n^UP.. 
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HEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


'E'EBRUARY,  March  and  April  hatched 
"Hubbard  Chicks  are  already  in  profit¬ 
able  production  (many  flocks  laying  50  to 
60%)  in  the  months  when  egg  prices  are 
highest,  as  the  white  line  above  shows, 
and  our  customers’  results  prove.  This 
is  the  period  when  a  heavy  laying  flock 
pays  the  most  profit.  You  should  get 
your  share. 

All  our  breeding  birds  are  officially  blood- 
tested  tor  B.  W.  D.  by  New  Hampshire 
College  and  found  100%  free1  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.)  For  16  years  we  have 
bred  N.  H.  Reds  to  develop  these  8  out¬ 
standing  characteristics: 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

■Write  today  for  our  beautiful  new  N.  H. 
Red  Catalog  which  gives  full  information 
about  the  Profit  Producing  Qualities  of 
Hubbard  Red*. 


UlIRRADh 


FARMS.  Box  156 


Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 


s 


L.  W.  STEELMAN.  Owner, 
Pioneer  formerly  Poultry  Specialist 

Introducers  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Customers  report  2-lb.  broilers  in  7  to  8 
weeks.  Pullets  start  laying  at  4%  to  5  mos. 
At  6  mos.  average  50%  to  60%  production 
of  24-oz.  eggs.  Also  White  Leghorns,  big 
chalk-white  eggs.  Other  popular  breeds. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum) 
Whole-Blood  Antigen  Method,  under  Per¬ 
sonal  Supervision. 

Day-Olds,  also  Brooded  Chicks — 3  and 
4  weeks  old. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  203  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


Rosemont 
(hicKs  % 


(Pullorum  Disease)  by  .  . 

Plate  Method,  Personal  Supervision 
SELECT  WHITE  LEGHORN  MATINGS 

from  K.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  and 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  22  years.  Better  now 
than  ever.  Unusually  attractive  prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


RECORD  MAKERS  IN  R.  O.  P. 

For  two  consecutive  years  with  the  latest  frocks 
in  the  State  entered.  KAIJDER  S  PEDIGREED 
LEGHORNS  are  holders  of  the  world  s  B.O.P. 
record.  1933  Summary:  268  eggs  per  bird,  25 
ounces  per  dozen:  4  lbs.  6  ounces  bodyweight. 
12  6  per  cent  of  all  birds  entered  m  this  project 

rTcOR DatMAK !4RSefn£SEG G . LA Y I N G  CONTESTS 

F!St' Sp L AC ePTn  New 

York,  Michigan  and  Western  New  York.  Truly, 
a  position  rarely  held  by  any  breeder! 

RECORD  MAKERS  FOR  PROFITS 

The  sisters  and  brothers,  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  these  record-breaking  birds  will  bring 

profit  to  you!  . 

*  Under  jurisdiction  Cornell  University. 

IRVING  K  A  U  D  E  R, , 

100  Springtown  Road,  Now  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


‘‘K®rlin-Quality.”Prov®n  Money  Makers j| 

all  through  depression —  and  past  33  years. 

Big  white  birds— Big  white  eggs,  up  to  26  oz . 
per  dozen ,  and  over.  Customers  report  flock 
averages  up  to  and  over  200  eggs,  some  up  to 

274  eggs.  Mortality  reported  under  6%.  _ _ _ _ 

Many  breeders  trapnested.  MANY  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
WINNERS  (Two  new  high  records  this  year).  Big  fro* 
book  tells  all  about  our  money  making  Leghorns.  Big  dis¬ 
count  on  special  1934  prices. Writ®  today.  Member  N.R.A, 

Kerim's  Poultry  Farm,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hell,  Pa. 


'The  Oldest  Established  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. ' 


Select  Chicks  -  Well-Grown  Pullet* 

Expert  supervision;  outstanding  quality.  Six  breeds  at 
prices  you  can  afford.  All  tested  for  BWD  (pullorum 
disease)  by  Stained  Antigen  method,  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Write  to  the  “Oldest  Hatchery”  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Catalog  and  Price  List.  Our  43rd  year. 
PINE  TREE  CHICKEN  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

E.  R.  WILSON,  Supt. 


LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAST 
GROWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Blood-tested  for  BWD  by  N.  H.  College. 
Hardy  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  years. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 

Sond  NOW  for  complete  .fart,,  and  figures. 
Prices  rigtu  for  . duality. 

HAYES  HENNERY.  B*  103,  Dover,  N.  H. 


with  rich  pastry  crust.  Fill  with  follow- 
ins  mixture  and  bake  until  crust  is  done 
and  filling  is  golden  brown:  Two  cups 
cottage  cheese,  one  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  two  eggs  beaten,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Banana  Cake.  —  One-half  cup  butter, 
cream,  add  1%  cups  granulated  sugar, 
beat  well  with  yolks  of  two  eggs,  three 
tablespoons  sour  milk  in  which  dissolve 
one  level  teaspoon  of  soda.  Add  one  cup 
of  banana  pulp.  (Use  ripe  bananas  and 
mash  smooth  with  silver  fork.),  1%  cups 
flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  baking- 
powder,  one-half  cup  nut  meats.  Add 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Bake  in  tube  pan  and 
frost  with  white  icing. 

Spanish  Cake. — Cream  one-fourtli  cup 
butter,  add  one  cup  sugar,  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Add  slowly  two-thirds  cup  of  cold 
coffee,  two  cups  sifted  flour,  three  level 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea-spoon 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves. 
Bake  in  two  layers.  Fill  and  cover  with 
mocha  frosting  which  is  made  of  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one  tablespoon  cocoa, 
four  tablespoons  coffee.  Ileat  and  stir 
to  proper  consistency  with  confectioner's 
sugar. 

This  last  is  a  really  most  unusual  cake 
but  so  good,  delicious  in  fact,  of  a  close 
even  texture.  Please  do  not  accuse  me 
of  forgetting  to  add  liquid,  for  it  requires 
none,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  its  un¬ 
usual  texture.  Cream  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  gradually  rub  in  one  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Stir  in  four  well-beaten 
eggs.  Beat  hard  for  several  minutes.  Stir 
in  one  cup  of  pastry  flour  which  lias  been 
sifted  twice  with  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  almond  extract. 
Beat  again  hard,  pour  into  oiled  tins 
either  layer  or  loaf,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  not  over  350° F.  I  like  it  best 
in  a  loaf  iced  with  seven-minute  icing,  or 
any  boiled  icing. 

Butter  has  been  mentioned  in  each 
recipe  because  it  is  the  best  shortening  to 
use  in  cakes.  country  contributor. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  have  been  few  changes  worthy  of  note 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  The  apple  market  was  moderately 
active  on  good  quality  stock,  especially  Bald¬ 
wins.  despite  cold  weather.  Potatoes  advanced 
slightly.  Poultry  and  butter  were  firm  to 
slightly  higher,  while  eggs  netted  further  de¬ 
clines.  The  wool  and  hay  markets  showed  little 
change. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  moderately  firm.  Native  various  varie¬ 
ties  small  ord.  25  to  75c;  med  to  large  85c  to 
$1.25.  Baldwins  large  fancy  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
McIntosh  best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy 
liiiglier.  Greenings,  large  fancy  00  to  85c,  few 
$1  std.  bu.  box.  Delicious  large  fancy  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  few  $2.  Me.  few  sales  Baldwins  00c  to 
$1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas,  bclid.  best  $1.25  to  $1.35,  poorer  lower 
one-half  crate. 

Broccoli.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas  pea  erts.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Calif,  cauliflower 
erts.  fancy  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  N.  Y.  Danish,  no  sales  noted.  Me.'  few 
sales  85c  to  $1  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  $1  to  $1.25 

1%  bu.  Texas  $1.10  to  $1.25  Vi  crate.  Savoy 
$1.25  to  $1.50  %  crate. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Calil’. 

belis.  00  to  72  bclis.  $2.75  to  $3.25;  poorer 

$1.50  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  12  bchs.  Pascal  $2.50  to  $3. 
poorer  low  as  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crate, 
no  sales  noted.  Fla.  10-in.  crate  best  $2  to 

$2.25.  poorer  low  as  75c. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair,  market  quiet.  Mass.  Howes  $1.50  to 
$2,  few  extra  fancy  $2.25  Vi-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Hothouse  native  best  $5  to  $6,  poor¬ 
er  lower  bu.  box.  Ill.  fancy  few  sales  $2  24 
cukes.  Fla.  fancy,  few  sales  75c  to  $1  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  50  to  85c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3.  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  crate.  . 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  CO  to  75c,  few  85e.  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  best 
50  to  75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — 'Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Yellow  Mass.  med.  size  $1  to  $1.15  50-lb.  sack. 
N.  Y.  $1.25  to  $1.30  50-lb.  sack.  Col.  Yalentiu 
type  large  $1.00  to  $1.75.  Mich,  yellow  $1.35 
to  $1.45,  poorer  lower  50-lb  sack. 

l’otatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  No 
native.  Me.  best  $2,  few  $2.05.  poorer  lower  100- 
lb.  bag.  Ida.  fancy  $2.50  box.  P.  E.  I.  00-lb. 
bag  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  50  to  CO  bchs.  Hothouse  best  $1 
to  $1.25,  poorer  GO  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Tex.  best  CO  to  75c,  poorer  lower  bu. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  muk- 
ket  druggy.  Native  Hubbard  and  turban  75c  to 
$1.25  bbl.  Hubbard  1%  to  l%c,  fancy  2c  lb. 
Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales  $20  to  $22.50  ton. 
Me.  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales  fancy  $25  to  $30 
ton,  poorer  lower.  Six  cars  on  track  unsold. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  20  to 
30c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  fair  $1  to  $1.50,  poorer  lower. 
Ohio  hotliousv  not  sales  noted. 

Hay. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50: 
No  2  Timothy  $20  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed  red 
No.  1  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to 
$22  ton.  White  oats  clipped,  40  to  42  lbs.,  51 
to  52c;  3G  to  38  lbs.,  48  to  49c  lb. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras  20c; 
firsts  23%  to  25 Vie;  seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  specials  23  to  24c.  Extras  23c  doz.  White 
extras  22c.  Fresh  eastern  18  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady,  market  inactive.  Fowl  western  4  to  C 
lbs.,  15  to  10c;  3  to  4  lbs.  13  to  14c.  Native 
13  to  17c.  Roosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  10  to  18c. 
Native  20  to  25c.  Lekhorns  11  to  12c.  Chickens, 
native,  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  14 
to  17c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens  15  to  10c. 
Roosters  9  to  10c  11). 

Cheese.— Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  18% 
to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18  tic.  Fresh  firsts  15%  to 
10c.  Western  held  extras  17 Vi  to  18c.  Firsts 
17  to  17%c.  Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts  lo  to 
10c  lb-  * 

Dried  Beans. — No  Quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  trading  light,  prices 
steady  to  firm.  „„  ,  „„ 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  lime,  combing  o.i  to  oOe. 
clothing  28  to  29c:  %  blood,  combing  30  to 
3G%c,  clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  42 
to  43c,  clothing  37  to  38c;  Vi  blood,  combing 
41c,  clothing  35  to  36c. 


Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine. 
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BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  fairly  liberal,  market  about 
15c  higher  than  a  week  ago;  demand  good. 
Bulk  of  sales  $5.15  to  $5.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  cows  and  vealers  normal, 
bulls  light,  market  on  cows  and  vealers  mostly 
steady  with  last  week;  some  sales  selected  of¬ 
ferings  slightly  above  quotations,  bulls  steady 
to  50c  higher,  demand  fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $0  to  $9,  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $0. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  market. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  un¬ 
changed,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head,  $75  to 
$85;  good.  $00  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to  $00; 
common.  $35  to  $50. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 
The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  January  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.23;  Class  2A,  $1.55;  Class  2B, 
81.75:  Class  2C,  $1.45;  Class 
2E,  09%c;  with  a  butterfat 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A.  04%c;  butterfate 
Class  4B,  73%e,  butterfat 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  Citv  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at.  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 


2D.  69%e;  Class 
differential  of  4c 

differential  .0184. 
differential  .018. 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27c;  extra.  92  score. 
20c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  25'/,  to  25%c;  un- 
salted,  best.  28%c;  firsts.  20%c;  centralized. 
25V4e. 

EGGS 


Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25c;  hennery,  exchange  specials,  23c: 
standards.  21  %c;  browns,  special,  21c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh,  specials,  23%e;  standards,  23c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19c;  chickens.  10  to  17c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese,  12c;  squabs,  pair,  GOe  to 
$1.10;  rabbits,  lb.,  13c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  32c;  fair  to  good,  IS  to 
25c;  fowls.  10c;  ducks,  15 %e:  turkeys,  17  to 
25e;  capons,  25  to  32c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  35  to  45c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bskt..  75c  to  $2.75.  Beets,  near¬ 
by,'  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Cabbage,  State,  white, 

bag.  $1.90;  Fla.,  white,  crate,  $1.25.  Horse¬ 
radish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $10  to  $11;  110-lb.  bg.,  '$12. 
Kale,  Va„  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Leeks,  La.,  bbl., 
$7.50  to  $8.  Lettuce.  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3. 

Onions,  En.,  yellow,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.40;  Mid. 
Wn„  white,  50  lbs.,  81.50  to  $2.00;  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Oyster  plants,  nearby, 
100  bchs.,  $8  to  $Ui.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt., 

25  to  90c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.13.  Pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.38  to  $3.  Potatoes,  L.  I., 
100-lb.  bag.  $1.40  to  $2.55;  Maine,  100  lbs.,- 
$1.30  to  $2.35;  180  lbs.,  $3.85  to  84.25.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Va„  bskt.,  00c  to  $1.10;  Del.’  and  Md., 
bskt.,  40e  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  40c  to 

$1.00.  Radish,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.  Ro¬ 
manic,  Fla.,  bskt.,  25c  to  $2.25.  Spinach,  Tex., 
bskt.,  55  to  85c.  Squash,  Fla.,  green,  bu.  bskt., 
50c  to  $3;  nearby,  Hubbard,  bbl.;  $1  to  $2.  To¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  lug,  50e  to  $1.50;  repacked,  10-lb. 
carton,  75c  to  $1.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt., 
50  to  85c;  Rutabaga,  bskt.,  50  to  OOe.  Water¬ 
cress,  So.,  100  bchs.,  $2  to  $8. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bskt.  and  open  or  paper  covered  crates 
or  boxes.  50c  to  81.75;  bbl..  82  to  $5.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  En.,  Vi-bbl.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.35.  Knni- 
quats.,  Fla.,  crate,  0  to  8c.  Pears,  Eli.,  bskt., 
50e  to  $1.25,  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  9  to 
12%  c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $4.00  to  $5;  bulls.  $3  to  $3.00;  cows, 
$2  to  $3.25;  calves,  $5  to  $9;  slieep,  $4;  lambs. 
$9  to  $10;  hogs,  $5.10. 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Lambs,  100  lbs., 

$12. 


$16  to  $19; 
FEED 


calves,  $10  to 


START- RITE 


ELECTRl G 
BROODER 

THE  new  improved 
START-RITE  Brooder 
with  Thermostatic  Control 
of  heat  Is  the  most  efficient  small  brooder  ever  pro¬ 
duced  to  sell  for  $4.75.  Made  from  indestructible 
fiber — waterproof,  withstands  disinfectants.  Remov¬ 
able  spring-wire  bottom.  Guaranteed  5  Years.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  50  to  75  chicks.  Price,  complete  with 
Thermostat,  electric  connections,  feed  trough,  etc. 
Postpaid  for  $4.75;  without  Thermostat,  $3.50. 

Growing  Battery  for  25  birds,  4  to  12  weeks. 
$7.75,  prepaid. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  direct  from  us. 
Illustrated  Folder  FREE. 

THE  EGG-PAK  COMPANY 

30  West  21st  St.  Dept.  25  New  York  City 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEY  EGGS 

From  certified  stock  of  famous  Wide 
Acres  Ranch  crossed  with  Esben- 
shade  Selected  Prize  Winners. 

PRICES  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

Write  for  Particulars 

W.  T.  OLIN  -  PERRY,  N.  Y. 


SHEAFFER'S  SUPERIOR  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 

Breeders,  eggs  .  poults.  Quality  Uneonilitioually 
guaranteed.  SHEAFFER'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Elizabethtown,  IV 


EGGS.  Stock:  Buff.  Wh.  China  Geese;  Wh.  Muscovy. 

Buff  Ducks;  Black  Spanish.  Wh.  Cornish,  Wh.  Giant 
Chickens.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

For  Large  White  Eggs  in  Larger  Numbers 

We  offer  from  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  blood-tested 
flocks,  Day-Old,  Chicks  sired  by  sons  of  Hajgsou’s  “300 
Double  Pedigree  Cockerel”  Wing  Band  Z1S26,  hatched 
May,  1932.  The  Dam  No.  1826  (302  eggs  in  one  year, 
24-26  oz. )  of  '  this  -  Cockerel  was  directly  descended 
from  Hanson’s  famous  Dam  No.  139  (311  eggs  in  one 
year,  1.341  in  six  years).  The  Century  of  Progress 
Egg  Laying  Contest  was  won  by  a  pen  of  other  direct, 
descendants  of  above  Hen  No.  139.  Blood  will  tell 
100  Chicks,  $9.00:  500,  $43.75;  1.000,  $85.00,  prepaid. 

Place  orders  now.  as  quantity  limited. 


BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
Barge  size  English  White  Leghorns.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bo*  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHIX 


CHICKS 


-C  ASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 
Order  NOW.  100  1000 

New  Hampshire  Reds . $7.50  $72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Price  list. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 


T  710  U  f  s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
JL/ \S\Sl\  .  and  It.  I.  Keds  (Utility  Matings;  Chicks. 
7c  each  or  S70— 1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Hocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  *80— low. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light.  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for.  profit . 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HI-QUALITY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  &  Buff  Legs..  Bar,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.T.  Reds. 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50-100.  N.  H.  Reds,  N.  H.  Flock 

$10-100.  W.  Giants  $11-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  fee.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000, 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bran,  $25;  middlings,  $24  to  $30:  red-dog, 
$31;  hominy,  $20.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $29.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.00%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.07;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  65%c;  oats,  47%fc; 
rye,  73V4c;  barley,  76%c. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3.  $10:  clover 
mixed,  $17  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32c;  eggs,  32  to  35c;  -dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25; 
good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium,  $4.50  to  $3-25 : 
common,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  good,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $4.75;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$5  to  $5.25;  good,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  heifers,  choice, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  good,  $4  to  $4.75;  medium,  $3  to 
84;  common,  $2.50  to  $3;  cows,  choice,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  good,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.25  to 
$5;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  medium, 
$8.25  to  $9;  cull  and  common,  $0.50  to  $8.25; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500 
lo  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $0:  common  and  medium,  $3 
to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  81 
to  $4.50;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Ilogs,  good  and  choice,  100  to  220  lbs,,  $5.50  to 
$5.75;  220  to  350  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  and 
good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.  Sheep,  choice 
lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $10  to  $10.50;  01  lbs.  up, 
$8.50  to  $9.75;  yearling  wethers,  $5  to  $6.25; 
owes,  all  wts.  ,$2.50  to  $4.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  24%  to  30c;  eggs,  18  to  21c;  live 
fowls,  17  to  19c;  chickens,  22  to  25e;  dressed 
fowls,  15  to  17c;  chickens,  25  to  30c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.00;  cabbage,  80-lb.  sack,  $1.85 
to  $1.90;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2.10  to  $2.20. 


Pa.  State  Blood-Tested  for 
—  Pullorum,  8.  c.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  N.  H.  Reds,  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

MILLBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Woodbury,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  $7  per  100. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 

Country  Hatchery,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$7.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  I’a- 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  Mixed  $70- 
1000.  Proved  successful.  Circular  FREE. 

LONG'S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


LONG’S  CHICKS 


PRODUCED  FROM  OUR  LARGE 
TYPE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Eouudationed  by  Barron’s  Famous  Heavv  Layers. 

$75.00  per  1.000.  Catalog  FREE. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  Poultry  Farm  Bx.R,  Millerstown, Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Rocks  and  Reds.  $8.  Leghorns. 
Mixed,  $7.  Assorted,  $7.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


JERSEY^  WHITE  GIANT  CHICKS — -America's  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  six  months,  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


DARKER  ROOK  ©IIICKS-Vermont  Accredited. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Send  for  Circular. 
CIIAMBKRMN  POULTRY  FARMS  -  West  Brattleburo,  Vt 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail’  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  U3  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R,  N.-Y,,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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CordQarms 

S  C.  White  Leghorns 

GRADE-A 

A  Great  New  England  Strain 

Long  Famous  as  Heavy 
Producers  of  Large  White  Eggs 

For  many  years,  we  have  trapnested  and  pedigreed 
our  foundation  stock.  Our  best  blood  is  distributed 
throughout  our  flocks.  Our  average  flock  produc¬ 
tion  lias  been  steadily  increased  without  sacrificing 
egg  size  or  constitutional  vigor.  For  worthwhile 
profits  order  our — 

Grade-A  Chicks  from  Breeders  Blood-Tested 

for  B.  W.  D.  (pullorum  disease)  hy  approved 
Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 

Kept  on  Our  Own  Farms  — FREE  Replacement  ot 
Chicks  lost  during  First  2  Weeks 

Any  shortage  will  be  made  good  hy  replacing 
chicks  or  refunding  money,  as  preferred. 

For  24  years,  Lords,  father  and  sons,  have  worked 
unceasingly  to  produce  a  Leghorn 
strain  of  great  vigor  and  high  produc¬ 
tivity.  Buy  from  a  real  breeding  farm. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  spe¬ 
cial  plan  for  assuring  profit  in 


1934. 

Lord  Farms 

67  Forest  Road, 
METHUEN,  MASS. 
New  England’s  Largest 
Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 


Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

RJ.Reds 


High  Pen,  All  Breeds,  Dec 
Western  N.  Y.  Contest 


276  EGGS 


283.75  POINTS 


Note  the  high  ratio  of  points  to  eggs, 
showing  that  the  eggs  were  already 
averaging  over  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Pretty  good  for  pullets.  Another  of 
our  pens  led  its  breed  for  the  entile  period  of 
The  Century  of  Progress,  Chicago.  This  is  the 
strain  that  will  make  money  for  you. 

OVER  3.000  BREEDERS  ON  TRAPNEST 
All  Breeders  Mass.  State  Blood-Tested  hy  the 
Agglutination  Method  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum 
Disease)  mider  supervision  of  State  Experiment 
Station  and  found  100%  free.  Not  a  single 
reactor  in  four  years. 

We  Set  Only  Eggs  from  Our  Own  Farm 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 
New  de  luxe  Catalog  is  acclaimed  the  finest 
ever  put  out  by  any  poultry  farm.  Gives  our 
recent  Contest  Records,  and  home  records.  De¬ 
scribes  our  Pedigreed  Pens,  Grade-A  and  Grade- 
B  Matings.  Handsomely  illustrated  with  new 
views.  Write  for  your  copy. 

FLYING  HORSE  FARM 

Dept.  40  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  Big  Profits 
from  200-Egg  Record  Hens 

All  breeders  are  mature  B.  I. 
State  Certified  Accredited  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  with  200-egg  rec¬ 
ords  or  better,  layers  of  26-oz. 
eggs  or  larger. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
(Pullorum)  by  the  tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method  for  3  years 
without  a  reactor.  Supervision 
B.  1.  State  Experiment  Station. 
Our  program  is  disease  eradica¬ 
tion  plus  breed  improvement. 
Write  for  Folder  and  Prices  on 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

F.  R.  HAZARD,  Owner 
Box  10  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 


■  BLOOD  TESTED...3arta(4(e 

H I  f  K  V  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


nn\  Ai-cai  ana  li.W.iL  ’xested  by  Antigen  Test  by  - — 
State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced 
%  price  HI-QUALITY  GRADE.  PRICE  PER 

Bf..  Wh.  Legs.  Anes,  Hvy.  Asstd . 56.30 

C.  &  S.  C.  Beds,  Bocks,  Wh.  Minoreas, 

Eulf  Orpingtons,  White  W.vandottes.  ..  ....... .  b.sa 

T  \\Vvds..  Par.  Bocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants  I,  Brail  7.95 
rsev  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish. ........ 

n<v„‘  Ljve  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1  per  100  books  order. 


C.O.D.  plus  charges.  OltOKH  mVc‘ 

INE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  NOKOMIS, 


ILL. 


_ _ '8 

km: 

Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  undei  24-ozs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
Year.  Price  $8  per  100,  $39  per  500.  $77  per  1,000. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Free  circular. 

ZELLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Ml.  AETNA,  PA. 

SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  wo  n  io 

Grade  AA,  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

Grade  A,  S.C.W.  Leghorns .  7-00  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  or  Beds . .  7.00  70.00 

Mixed,  $6.80  per  100.  Circular  FREE. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R. D.6, McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DuBois  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  Rocks— New  Hampshire  Reds— two  profit-mak¬ 
ing  strains  bred  for  high  production,  large  eggs.  I  ull- 
orum  blood-tested  (Stained  Antigen.)  “We  (.lonty 
Age”  and  use  no  pullets  for  breeders.  Write  today. 

DuBOIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S  CH1X  £arH. t  .W. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Leghorns,  Asstd.  Chicks,  $7-100. 
White  Giants.  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


WAI  rir  >C  ruirrc  40,000  Weekly  Breeders 

W  ALL IV.  D  LiHLIVo  Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  hy  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCIt  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


DDTTD  A  S.C.W.  Leg.  Chicks  from  Stained 

DKUDAKLK  0  Antigen  BWD  Tfsted  Flocks.  Tail¬ 
ored  &  Wvckoff  foundation  $7-100.  Del.  Guar.  Circular. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  2,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  15th  week  ended  Feb.  15: 

In  the  15th  round  of  the  Storrs  egg- 
laying  contest  thermometers  nose  dived 
with  reckless  abandon  to  20°  below.  As 
a  net  result  ambitious  pullets  in  the  23rd 
annual  laying  trial  were  thrown  for  a 
loss  of  slightly  over  400  eggs. 

The  lay_last  week  for  all  pens  totaled 
up  to  4,274  eggs  or  a  yield  of  Gl.l  per 
cent.  With  the  exception  of  White 
Wyandottes,  a  minority  group,  all  varie¬ 
ties  practically  shared  alike  in  these 
losses.  It  is  still  believed  that  these  set¬ 
backs  of  the  two  previous  periods  are 
only  temporary  and  that  these  pullets  are 
perefctly  capable  of  a  strong  comeback. 

Guy  A.  Leader’s  team  of  Leghorns 
from  Pennsylvania  set  the  pace  for  all 
pens  with  a  lay  of  03  eggs  that  scored  07 
points.  This  appears  to  be  sufficient  no¬ 
tice  that  Pennsylvania  does  not  propose 
to  be  pushed  off  the  contest  map.  Two 
teams  of  R.  I.  Reds,  both  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tied  for  second  with  scores  of 
05  points  each.  The  breeders  involved 
are  George  B.  Treadwell  and  Charlescote 
Farm. 

Edward  N.  Larrabee’s  pen  of  New 
Hampsliires,  from  New  Hampshire ;  Fly¬ 
ing  Horse  Farm’s  entry  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts;  and  Irving  J.  Kauder’s 
team  of  Leghorns  from  New  York,  tied 
for  third  with  tallies  of  04  points  each. 
Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  by  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Farm,  New  York,  and  A.  E. 
Anthony  and  Son,  Connecticut,  divided 
fourth  place  with  totals  of  63  points 
each. 

Marcli  1-3  are  the  dates  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  that  will  be  held  at  Foot  Guard 
Armory  in  Hartford.  Connecticut’s  third 
baby  chick  show  and  the  association’s 
annual  egg  show  are  scheduled  to  run 
concurrently.  Commercial  displays,  egg 
and  baby  chick  exhibits,  and  all  meetings 
except  the  banquet  are  booked  for  Foot 
Guard  Armory,  a  regular  roundup,  as  it 
were. 

Speakers  on  this  occasion  include  Dr. 
D.  C.  Kennard  of  Wooster,  Ohio ;  P.  A. 
Campbell  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’ 
Exchange;  Clarence  E.  Lee,  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  Leon  Hannaford, 
Charles  M.  Cox  Co..  Boston  :  Charles  H. 
Schroeder,  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit; 
F.  R.  Hazard,  Saunderstown,  R.  I.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeast  Poultry  Council; 
Prof.  LI.  E.  Botsford  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  E.  R.  Dimock,  Connecticut’s 
Commissioner  of  Domestic  Animals;  and 
Anthony  Sunderland,  Commissioner  of 
State  Police. 

Topics  for  discussion  on  this  occasion 
include  registering  poultry  dealers,  pul-  ] 
lorum  disease,  increasing  mortality 
among  hens,  all  mash  feeding,  and  the 
hatchery  code,  plus  reports  by  the  mar-  ! 
keting  and  other  committees.  Prof.  Bots-  j 
ford  is  chief  egg  judge  assisted  by  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Ryan  of  Willimantic ;  E.  S.  Wal- 
ford  of  Wallingford,  and  Thomas  H.  | 
Pearsall  of  Cheshire.  Chick  judges  in¬ 
clude  A.  E.  .Tones  of  Trenton,  N.  ,T. ;  H.  ; 
O.  Stuart,  Kingston,  R.  I. ;  and  Dr.  R. 
C.  Bradley,  Durham,  N.  H.  Complete  j 
program  from  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary,  5 
Elm  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

N.  H.  Reds. — Edward  N.  Larabee,  N. 
IT.,  6S2  eggs,  669  points;  Hubbard 
Farms,  N.  H.,  653  eggs,  629  points. 

White  Rocks. — Four  Winds  Farm,  N. 
H.,  6S3  eggs,  665  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  & 
Son.  N.  II..  667  eggs,  653  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
779  eggs,  760  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  & 
Son,  N.  H.,  649  eggs,  615  points;  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  598  eggs,  668 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass., 
843  eggs,  8S5  points ;  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well.  Mass.,  840  eggs,  821  points;  Donald 
I  Goodeuough.  Conn.,  7S5  eggs.  789 
points;  Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn., 
775  eggs.  777  points ;  Dickinson  Bros., 
Mass.,  773  eggs,  764  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 
839  eggs,  8(58  points;  A.  E.  Anthony  & 
Sou.  Conn..  786  eggs,  811  points;  Oak 
Knoll  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  S28  eggs, 
805  points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y., 
812  eggs.  794  points;  Egg  &  Apple  Farm, 
N.  Y..  754  eggs,  770  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.274  eggs,  4,376  points;  total  to  date, 
59,664  eggs.  57.558  points :  host  pen  for 
the  week.  No.  70.  63  eggs,  67  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  28.  843  eggs.  885  points; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  597  eggs,  576 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  Wyandottes,  4S.6 ;  60  N.  II. 
Reds,  52.9;  90  White  Rocks,  42.5;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  52.7 ;  330  R.  I.  Reds, 
61.5;  380  White  Leghorns,  69.5;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  01.1. 


Cocoa  Syrup 

With  prepared  cocoa  syrup  always  on 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  cup  of  rich 
cocoa,  the  syrup  being  added  to  boiling 
hot  milk.  To  make  the  cocoa  syrup,  melt 
three  squares  of  unsweetened  chocolate 
over  boiling  water,  and  mix  with  it  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  one-eighth  teaspoon 
of  salt.  One-third  cup  of  cocoa  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  chocolate.  With 
cocoa,  all  the  dry  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  together.  Then  add  gradually  two 
cups  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  the  mix¬ 
ture,  stirring  it  constantly,  for  live  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  a  syrup  is  formed.  Cool 
the  mixture  and  keep  it  in  a  tightly  cov¬ 
ered  jar  in  a  cool  place. 


•>  (Advertisement)  (Advertisement) 
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Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 

Warm  Days  and  Spring  Rains  Bring  Coccidiosis 


T'HE  pleasant,  sunshiny  a 
-*■  weather  of  spring,  that  " 
speeds  up  the  development  of 
your  chicks  so  splendidly,  also 
brings  a  new  enemy  which 
you  must  overcome  before  you 
can  successfully  raise  a  high 
percentage  of  your  flock.  For 
the  sunshine  and  warm  rains 
also  stir  into  life  and  activity 
the  germs  of  that  dread  disease,  Coc¬ 
cidiosis — the  disease  that  requires  only 
a  few  days  to  start  and  run  riot 
through  your  chicks. 

During  the  winter,  Coccidiosis  germs 
lie  dormant  in  the  ground,  but  they 
will  come  to  life  when  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  spring  rains  and  warmed 
by  the  sunshine.  Then  the  chicks  come 
along  and  pick  at  the  contaminated 
ground  and  litter  and  in  that  way  get 
the  germs  into  their  system. 

"When  the  Coccidiosis  germs  reach 
the  intestines  they  attack  and  destroy 
the  bowel  lining,  causing  it  to  bleed 
and  throw  off  an  injurious  poison.  The 
chick  can't  digest  its  food  properly.  It 
grows  weak  from  the  loss  of  so  much 
blood,  and  the  poison  in  its  system  im¬ 
pairs  the  functions  of  muscles  and 
nerves.  The  chick  may  gradually  waste 
away,  or  die  suddenly,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  There  is  sure 
to  be  a  high  death  loss  unless  the 
proper  treatment  is  given. 


poisons, 

tissues. 


Then  disinfect  the  brooder 
house  thoroughly  to  kill  the 
germs.  Next,  give  your  chicks 
Phen-O-Sal  in  their  drinking- 
water  or  milk,  to  rout  out  the 
Coccidiosis  germ’s  in  their  in¬ 
testines.  The  medicines  in 
the  tablets  reach  the  injured 
bowel  linings  and  remove 
the  infection,  neutralize  the 
and  heal  up  the  inflamed 

Prevention  Pays 

Even  before  any  symptoms  of  Coc¬ 
cidiosis  show  up,  Phen-O-Sal  should  be 
used  regularly  to  help  prevent  Coccidi¬ 
osis  from  getting  a  start.  Put  it  in  the 
drinking  water  every  day. 

Your  battle  against  Coccidiosis  also 
should  include  worm  prevention,  for 
worms  weaken  baby  chicks,  and  rob 
them  of  resistance  to  disease.  It  is 
always  better  to  protect  the  health  of 
your  chicks  in  this  way  than  to  restore 
it  after  disease  has  attacked  them. 

You  can  start  this  worm  control  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  chicks  from  the  very  first 
feeding  by  mixing  Avi-Tone  in  the 
starting  mash.  Avi-Tone  is  a  medicated 
tonic  in  powder  form,  easily  mixed 
with  dry  or  wet  mash ;  it  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  worm  infestation,  improves  the 
appetite,  and  keeps  the  organs  func¬ 
tioning  properly.  Regular,  continued 
use  of  Phen-O-Sal  and  Avi-Tone  for  the 


Symptoms  of  Coccidiosis 

When  you  notice  some  of  your  chicks 
with  pale  and  droopy  heads,  droopy 
wings  and  ruffled  feathers,  and  yoii 
find  watery,  chocolate-colored  or  blood¬ 
stained  droppings,  Coccidiosis  has  a 
good  start.  You  can't  act  too  quickly, 
for  more  and  more  of  your  chicks  will 
pick  up  germs  through  (he  droppings 
of  the  affected  ones  and  every  day  will 
see  more  and  more  chicks  dead  and 
dying. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  out 
the  litter  and  clean  up  the  droppings. 


first  six  to  eight  weeks  helps  you  grow 
healthy,  sturdy  chicks,  better  able  to 
resist  Coccidiosis  and  the  manv  other 
serious  chick  ^  J  ? 
diseases. 


Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  the  treatments  discussed  above  bp  Dr. 
Salsbury.  Ask  for  preparations  mentioned, 
bi/  name,  at  your  local  chick  hatchery,  feed, 
drug,  poultry  supply  or  general  store.  Phen- 
O-Sal  Tablets,  125  for  $1,  300  for  $2.  Avi- 
Tone,  5  lb.  carton,  $1.75.  Poultry  House  Dis¬ 
infectant,  quart  can,  $1.  These  are  prepara¬ 
tions  of 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
215  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICK $ 

8  A  PT  p  Le  f Pe Wn  7  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD 
« r  1 1 „  j s  t  e  d  f  or  B .  \V .  D .  i,y  Agglutination  test  in  tlie  State  Laboratory 
at  Harrisburg,  la.  That  s  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  S9%  last  season. 

Order  Note  at  These  Lozv  Prices.  |  QQ  500  1000 

S  C  WhYte  LFr  HORN «  R"RDS'  LewisTH-  Young  Strain . $9.50  $46.75  $90.00 

o"  n  D  A  DDCfTn,  Barron  or  Tancred”  Strain .  7.75  37.50  72  5C 

I  8:  BwAhR.RtIDpCyLYMR8cUJsH  Rr0C.KSReds.  wh  wyans . Ill  a  | 

DAYSSbBLDdCCRisl  ICKs"  N'.  ^  R°Ck  Fema,M>950  46  75  90'0 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS1-  wo'  9°%  \CCU,ate . '2  00  57.50  M5.00 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick:  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  2oc  extra  on  orders  les3  than  100.  Catalog  free. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  ^HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Largest  State-Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania” 


A  T  P  It  I  fi  E  S  T  H  AT  SATISFY! 

That’s  what  many  customers  who  order  HAMP’S  STANDARD  CHICKS  have  written  ua  in  appreciation  !  Descend¬ 
ants  of  pedigreed  British  Columbia  R.  O.  P.  birds  bead  our  R.  I.  Red.  White  Wyandotte.  Barred  Rock  flocks.  And 
from  England  we  imported  our  genuine  Tom  Barron  leghorn  foundation  whose  descendants  head  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  today!  REAL  BRED-TO-l.AY  QUALITY!  100V  (ire  delivery,  prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

SENT  POSTPAID  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES!. 


STANDARD  MATINGS 

IOOO 
$64.00 
65.00 


100  500 

Brown,  Buff,  White  Leghorns.  Anconas . $6.75  $32.50 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  l .  6.95  33  00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  I 
W.  and  Bf.  Minoreas,  W.  Oroingtons,  I  7  ,c 

S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Partridge  Rocks  f . 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Australorps,  i  7  ne 

Jersey  Black  Giants  j .  /.na 

White  Giants,  Dark  Cornish .  8.95  43.75 

Heavy  Assorted .  6.30  31.50 


SELECT  MATINGS 


100 

$8.25 

8.45 


500 

$40.00 

40.50 


1000 

$79.00 

80.00 


36.00  70.00 

38.75  . 


8.95  43.50 


63.00 


STANDARD  HATCHERIES 


GEO.  H.HAMP 
Owner  and 
Manager 

DECATUR  ILL.  and  Box  (Write  to 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.  104  either  office^ 


9.45 

10.45 


46.25 

51.25 


Barred  and  White  .Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  &  Buff  Orpingtons 


OSSEGE'ftjMtaTCHICKS 

fnm  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 


Write  for  colorful  new  catalog  showing  LARGE 
English  and  American  White  Leghorns  and  24 
other  Ossege  “High  Bred”  breeds.  All  flocks 
BW  D  blood-tested  by  Antigen,  under  my  personal 
supervision.  All  reactors  removed.  Over  20,000 
folks  know  Ossege  quality  pays.  Get  catalog  and 
new  low  prices  today. 

J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY.  Box  O.  Ottawa.  Ohio 

Jersey  Giants  Columbian,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes 

Rhode  Island  Whites  Anconas  .  Sussex  Cornish 

Buff  White  &  Black  Minoreas  Brown,  White  &  Buff  Leghorns 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  IN  COLORS! 
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Tftt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  3,  1934 


"tf/PEDj 


3 — 300  EGGERS 

in  Last  [Completed  Mass.  R.  O.  P. 

Here  are  the  individual  records.  Note  the 
large  egg  size:  310  eggs,  2S  ozs. ;  308  eggs,  24 
ozs. :  305  eggs,  26  ozs.  Also  nine  sisters  aver¬ 
aged  273  eggs,  2614  ozs. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  B.  W.  O.  (pullorum)  by  standard  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Method  under  supervision  Mass.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

We  set  only  24-28-oz.  eggs,  produced  on  our 
own  farm. 

BUY  OUR  BONDED  CHICKS 

$500  Bond  lias  been  posted  for  your  protection,  a 
guarantee  against  loss  from  B.W.D. 

Hatching  Eggs,  also  Pullets  In  Season. 

Revised  Special  Discount  allowed  till  March  IS. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  Prices 
Discount  and  Terms. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS  i 
ASSOCIATION 

or 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


2200  Reds,  same  strain  for  9  years,  and  how  they 
do  lay!  East  season  we  trapped  a  pen  of  200  pullets; 
here  are  the  results:  103  laid  over  200  eggs,  3  of 
them  over  300,  and  the  average  of  the  103  pullets 
was  249  eggs!  We  offer  you  chicks  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  Quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

(IlL  ducks  Awed,  by  males 
fjicrm  imp  neAted,AewrdRm. 

Extra  quality  at  no  extra  price.  AskforCircularNo.3. 

PECKHAM  FARM  KSr 

3136  Acushnet  Ave.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


CHRISTIE’S 
N.  H.  REDS 
HAVE 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


Members 

n.  h.  r.  o.;p. 

Ass’n 


PROGRESS  MEANS  CHANGE 


Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  are  the  result  of  both. 

They  live  and  grow  and  mature  faster  and  more  uni. 
forml'y,  feather  perfectly  and  lay  more  and  larger 
brown  eggs.  State  tested  by  the  tube  Agglutination  Me¬ 
thod  and  found  100 %  free  fromPullorum  disease  (B.W.D.) 

Ail  hatching  eggs  produced  by  the  !500  breeders  on 
our  own  Farms. 


Christie’s  Poultry  Farms  Kingston,  N.  H 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability,  Matur- 
)duction.  Egg  Size,  Egg 
:ird  Size,  Bird  Color,  and 
from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  BWD.  No 
Special  offer:  Chicks 
f.O.b.  Athol,  formerly  30c. 
Circular.  Order  now. 

L.  B.  FISHER, 
Box  27,  South  St., 
ATHOL,  MASS. 
Th#  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL  — 


$  1  OO  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  lOOO  "  ~ . . 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


$120 

Per  lOOO 

For  Mar.  and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certified-Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross."  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.  W.  D.  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells' you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300 it  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS-  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Massachusetts  Certified 
Accredited  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  2  to  5  years  old. 
Pullets  trapped  for  R.  O.  P.  records  under  supervision 
of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


■  „  m  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

Leacn  S  rteus  Large  dark  red  birds  bred 
for  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  203  to  206  eggs  per 

bird.  Fred  Leacli,  Thurston  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


LEADING  PEN  of  New  Hampshire  Reds  at  the 

■  Rhode  Island  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Large  Eggs. 
Vitality.  Catalog.  RICHARDSON  FARM  -  «OMC,  N.  H. 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  •  MADISON,  CONN. 


n  A  DV  rmriY c  FROM  BREEDERS 
Ij/\D  I  LHILiV  J  BLOOD-TESTED 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cir.  free. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  of  New  Hampshire  Accredited  Reds.  100% 
free  from  BWD.  All  eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  circular  and 
new  1934  prices. 

MELVIN  MOUL  .  -  BRENTWOOD.  N.  H. 


ATTAT  ITV  PUIPIfC  AA Grade W. Leghorns  from 
yUrtLll  1  LIllLIvo  one  of  Penua’s  best  laying 
flocks,  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  8c.  New- 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred,  White  and 
Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  7c.  Heavy  Mixed.  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed¬ 
ing  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 
100%  delivery.  Personal  attention.  Lit¬ 
erature  free.  Established  1900. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307- R,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


THOROBRED  «  BLOOD-TESTED 


i.  ^  f  1 


a..  <\  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
-  — >no  more.  Bred  for  higli-egg  production, 
large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd  Bf  Wh.  Rks.  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


HUSKY  e!;atch'eo  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . .,$7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . ..$7. 00-100 

Safe  Delivery  —  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Waterproofing’  Cloth 

I  have  made  frames  to  fit  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  my  poultry  house,  and  have  cov¬ 
ered  these  with  the  white  cotton  cloth  of 
which  poultry  mesh  hags  are  made.  I 
would  like  to  waterproof  the  cloth  if 
possible  so  driving  rains  will  not  beat  in. 
I  have  tried  boiling  paraffin  which  does 
the  work  but  I  would  like  something  still 
easier  to  apply  and  less  expensive. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  r.  it. 

A  cheap  and  effective  waterproofing 
liquid  may  be  made  by  dissolving  paraffin 
in  gasoline,  using  as  much  of  the  solid 
paraffin  as  the  gasoline  will  take  up.  Less 
may  do  but  it  may  require  more  than  one 
coat  of  the  fluid  if  too  thin.  This  should 
he  painted  on  the  cloth  with  a  brush  or 
old  whisk  broom,  saturating  the  cloth. 
When  the  gasoline  evaporates,  the  paraf¬ 
fin  will  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  cloth, 
waterproofing  it.  This  may  be  used  for 
wagon  tarpaulins,  tents,  or  any  cloth  up¬ 
on  which  it  is  needed.  I  have  kept  out¬ 
door  tents  protected  by  an  occasional 
treatment.  Paraffin  dissolves  rather  slow¬ 
ly  in  gasoline  unless  finely  shaved  up. 

While  this  will  waterproof  your  win¬ 
dow  curtains,  it  will  also  seal  up  their 
pores  and  make  them  useless  as  ventila¬ 
tors.  You  may  as  well  use  glass  windows 
for  protection,  save  for  the  cost.  In  fact, 
cloth  windows  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  a  means  of  ventilation.  Dust  soon 
closes  their  pores  and  renders  them  use¬ 
less  for  this  purpose.  As  a  protection 
from  storms,  closed  when  needed  and 
opened  when  not,  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  m.  b.  i). 


Hatching  Percentages 

It  is  now  three  times  consecutively  that 
I  am  operating  my  incubator,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  one  or 
two  days  before  hatching  time.  I  opened 
all  the  eggs  that  did  not  hatch  and  found 
that  the  chicks  were  already  formed  and 
ready  to  come  out  when  they  died. 

Massaehusets.  "  j.  m. 

There  are  many  influences  that  affect 
the  hatchability  of  eggs,  beginning  back 
With  the  breeding  flock  from  which  the 
eggs  are  obtained  and  continuing  through 
the  handling  of  the  eggs  up  to  the  time 
of  incubation.  One  of  these  influences  is 
the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  January  and  February 
hatches  will  equal  those  of  the  Spring 
and  one  must  be  content  with  fewer  liv¬ 
ing  chicks  from  the  same  number  of  eggs. 

If  you  are  now  getting  a  two-thirds 
hatch,  you  have  little  to  complain  of.  A 
65  per  cent  hatch  of  strong  chicks  at  any 
season  is  often  exceeded  but,  probably, 
far  nearer  the  average  of  all  eggs  set 
than  is  likely  to  be  thought  by  those  who 
hear  or  read  of  unusual  results.  As  the 
season  advances,  your  hatches  will  doubt¬ 
less  improve,  and,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  add  cod-liver  oil  to  the 
breeding  flocks’  ration.  These  fowls 
should  have  had  a  half  of  1  per  cent 
(one  pint  to  each  100  lbs.)  of  the  mash 
so  constituted  through  the  Winter.  If 
they  have  had  none,  double  that  amount 
may  be  given  for  a  time.  m.  b.  d. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Bucks  County  Producers’  Association, 
Doylestown,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
manager.  High  and  low  prices,  Feb.  15: 
Fancy  large  26)4  to  30%c;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  26  to  27 %c;  extra  large  28  to  31c; 
extra  medium  24  to  27c;  standard  large 
28)4  to  29c;  standard  medium  26%p: 
pullets  25  to  29c.  Total  number  cases  332. 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.  Auctions  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Center  Point 
Worc'ester  IJ.  ().,  Montgomery  County ; 
J.  Ii.  Heess,  auction  manager.  High  and 
low  prices  Feb.  15:  Fancy  large  28)4  to 
30c,  brown  27)4c;  fancy  medium  25  to 
27c,  brown  24c;  extra  large  28)4  to 
31%c,  brown  27)4  to  28%e;  extra  me¬ 
dium  25  to  28  %e,  brown  24%  to  26c ; 
standard  large  28%  to  30c ;  standard 
medium  27  to  28%c ;  producers  large 
26%  to  28c;  producers  medium  25%  to 
26%e ;  pullets  22%  to  26c.  Total  number 
cases  192. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  150  to  210  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.10:  210  to  250 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5;  above  250  lbs..  $4.65  to  $4.75: 
120  to  145  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $4;  packing  sows.  $3.50 
down.  Cattle,  good  steers,  $5.10  to  $5.25:  one 
load  bid  $5.50:  odd  bead  up  to  $6;  medium  to 
good  heifers,  $3.50  to  $5:  good  cows.  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  bulls  eligible  $3.75  down.  Calves,  good 
and  choice  vealers.  $7.50  to  $8;  mediums,  $6  to 
$7 ;  heavy  calves,  $6  down.  Sheep,  lambs,  sorted 
kinds,  $10  to  $10.25:  common  to  medium,  $6  to 
$9.25;  aged  wethers,  $0  down;  clipped  lambs, 
$7.75  down. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Riots  at  New  York  Meeting. — So¬ 
cialists  and  Communists  who  gathered  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  Feb.  16  to  pro¬ 
test  the  “atrocities’’  of  Austrian  Fascism 
under  Chancellor  Engelbert  Dollfuss  in 
a  mass  meeting  of  unity,  solidarity  and 
good  will,  proceeded,  within  10  minutes 
after  the  Garden  had  become  crowded 
with  20.000  men  and  women,  to  battle 
against  each  other.  The  fight  lasted  more 
than  two  hours.  Chairs  were  flung  from 
the  balconies  and  boxes,  curses  and 
shouts  and  the  uproar  of  fist  fights 
drowned  out  the  futile  set  speeches  from 
the  rostrum.  More  than  100  persons  were 
injured,  20  seriously  enough  to  be  treated 
by_  physicians  from  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
345  West  Fiftieth  Street.  Clarence  A. 
Hathaway,  editor  of  “The  Daily  Worker,” 
Communist  daily  paper,  was  severely 
beaten  by  a  mob  of  enraged  Socialists 
beaten  by  a  mob  of  enraged  Socialists. 

Fatal  Fire  in  New  York.  —  Eight 
persons  perished  Feb.  17  in  a  fire  which 
enveloped  an  old  five-story  tenement  of 
brick  and  wood  at  40  Seventh  Street  on 
the  lower  East  Side  between  Second  and 
Third  Avenues,  and  within  a  block  of 
historic  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  The 
dead  included  a  family  of  five  and  the 
mother  and  two  children  of  another 
family.  More  lives  might  have  been  lost 
except  for  the  barking  of  a  pet  terrier. 
Identification  of  the  dead  was  made 
through  a  process  of  elimination  by 
checking  the  survivors. 

Sunlight  Operates  Pacific  Beacons. 
—Beacon  lights  which  flash  their  signals 
for  more  than  six  months  without  being 
attended  have  been  installed  on  islands 
off  southern  California  to  aid  the  Navy 
in  its  maneuvers,  Captain  H.  AY.  Rhodes, 
superintendent  of  lighthouses  for  the 
18th  District,  announced  Feb.  16.  The 
lights  are  operated  automatically  by 
sunlight,  ceasing  operating  when  it  be¬ 
comes  daylight,  and  then  turning  them¬ 
selves  on  again  when  darkness  falls. 
Lighthouse  tenders  have  placed  the  lights 
on  the  islands  off  southern  California, 
establishing  them  on  San  Clemente,  San 
Nicholas,  Santa  Barbara  and  Catalina. 
Their  visibility  ranges  from  15  to  20 
miles  on  clear  nights. 

Fire  Destroys  Springfield  Arsenal. 
— Fire  Feb.  IS  razed  the  State  arsenal 
building  adjacent  to  the  Capitol  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  doing  damage  estimated 
at  $850,000.  Mailing  lists  of  the  State 
Health  Department,  service  records  for 
all  Illinois  soldiers  in  all  wars  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  State  compensation  bonus 
payments  were  lost  in  the  blaze.  A 
quantity  of  ammunition  stored  in  the 
place  exploded,  making  hazardous  work 
for  the  firemen,  but  no  injuries  were 
reported.  Seven  persons  trapped  in  a 
second  floor  office  of  the  three-story 
structure  were  rescued  by  firemen  a 
moment  before  the  floor  collapsed.  A 
large  quantity  of  dynamite  and  other 
high  explosives  stored  in  a  cement  vault 
was  not  touched  off  by  the  fire  but 
thousands  of  rounds  of  rifle,  machine 
gun  and  pistol  ammunition  were  exploded. 
Firemen  said  it  was  possible  that  a  gas 
explosion  started  the  lire. 

Accident  Kills  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians. — Feb.  17,  King  Albert  of  Belgium 
was  killed  by  a  fall  when  climbing  a  cliff 
alone.  The  rocky  ravine  where  King 
Albert  met  his  death  leads  into  a  twenty- 
mile-long  wall  of  chalk  and  rock  cliff 
between  Namur  and  Liege.  A  visit  to 
the  spot  indicates  that  the  King  fell 
nearly  60  feet  and  that  a  'Stone  weighing 
about  120  lbs.  to  which  his  climbing 
rope  was  anchored  became  dislodged  and, 
falling,  struck  him  on  the  head.  It  is 
believed  he  climbed  60  feet  to  the  top 
of  one  the  spires  of  chalk  rock  sur¬ 
mounting  the  ravine-like  fissures  in  the 
face  of  the  300  feet  high  cliff.  Apparently 
he  tied  his  20  foot  climbing  rope  around 
a  spire  of  the  rock  to  assist  his  descent. 
One  of  the  two  things  happened :  either 
the  King  slipped  and  the  sudden  jerk  on 
the  rope  broke  off  the  stone,  which 
crashed  down  on  his  head,  or  else  the 
stone  failed  to  support  the  King’s  weight. 
AVhatever  the  cause,  the  King  fell  down 
the  cliff  face  on  to  a  steep  slope  of 
mixed  rock  and  reef  mold,  then  rolled 
over  and  over  for  another  50  feet  down 
the  slope  until  his  body  was  stopped  by 
a  projecting  rock.  As  he  fell,  the  climb¬ 
ing  rope  attached  to  him  wound  itself 
around  and  around  his  body.  The  King 
was  59  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  sons,  and  one 
daughter.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  his 
son  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who 
married  Princess  Astrid  of  Sweden.  King 
Albert  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  many 
fine  qualities,  and  endeared  himself  to 
many  Americans  during  the  AArorld  War. 

Migratory  Bird  Refuge. — By  Execu¬ 
tive  order  of  Feb.  3,  President  Roosevelt 
established  the  Killcohook  Migratory 
Bird  Refuge  on  areas  acquired  by  the 
A\Tar  Department  adjacent  to  Fort 
Mott,  N.  J.  This,  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  inviolate  sanctuaries  for  wild  fowl 
established  under  authorization  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of 
1929,  and  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  the  first  Federal  migra¬ 
tory-bird  refuge  in  New  Jersey,  and  also 
the  first  in  Delaware.  The  area  of  the 
new  refuge  embraces  approximtely  1,440 
acres  nearly  surrounding,  but  excluding, 
the  Fort  Mott  Military  Reservation  and 
the  adjacent  Finns  Point  National 
Cemetery,  both  of  which  are  in  Salem 
County,  New  Jersey.  The  refuge  itself, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  interstate 
boundary  at  this  point,  is  situated  both 
in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  and  in 
Newcastle  County,  Delaware. 
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ANNOUNCING 

a  Lower  Priced  Chick 
to  Meet  Popular  Demand 

Our  Flock  Matings  A  Chicks  are  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  buy  for  those  who  must  econo¬ 
mize.  Lower  in  price,  yet  100%  Moss 
Farm  blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen 
at  Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest 

Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  carrying 
the  same  blood  as  these  winners.  Great 
winter  layers. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

(Pullorum) 

By  Agglutination  Method  under  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station  supervision. 

On  any  losses  above  2%  first  14  days, 
chicks  will  be  replaced  or  money  re¬ 
funded  as  preferred. 

CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  and  Flock 
Matings  bred  for  heavy  production  of 
large  eggs. 

Let  Moss  Fanil  Chicks  help  raise  your 
flock  average  and  multiply  your  profits. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  the  same 
matings. 

PULLETS — 8.  10  and  12  weeks  old. 
.Reserve  yours  now  for  May  and  June 
delivery. 

FREE  Catalog  describes  our  Matings 
and  gives  reports  from  many  customers. 
Write  for  your  copy,  today. 

I  MOSS  FARM  Attleboro. 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


MORE  EGG  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  with  the  practical  tips  on 
feeding  for  eggs,  marketing,  breeding,  housing  and  disease 
control  appearing  each  month  in  Everybodya.  Only  mag¬ 
azine  giving  you  the  newest  discoveries  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for  FREE  sample. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


parks'  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rocks  that  have  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  the  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
trapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livabilitv. 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  Penna.  State  B. 
W.D.  tested.  U.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


ite  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
'CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America's  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Price* 

Bet  2  R  Tir*,  Okie 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Legherns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

HHIf  This  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 
ztim;  Leghorn  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297 
eggs.  318.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  l>U7,-r  Poultry  Farm.  Box  24.  Surar  I, oar  N.  ¥. 


WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers,  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners.  Michigan.  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  MinorSrenandHeu 

all  contests.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM  Box  It  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Buff  Orps 


Cockerels.  Pullets.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Circular. 
F..  S.  WILSON,  Box  282-R,  Fort  Covington,  K.  I. 


All  FAPC  riiirifQ  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
nLLLIl  LiJILnJ  Bred  Leghorns  and R.I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allan’s  Hatchery,  Ssaford,  Del 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Accredited  N.  H.  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Penn.  State  Supervised.  Blood- 
tested.  100%  free  of  Pullorum  (B.W.  P.)  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  CONRAD'S  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Gibs.n,  Pa. 


API 
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PR  Squabs 


Dit'fu  i  i\  novui 


Squabs  and  make 
-  money.  Highest 

Of  all  poultry  prices,  less  work.  Send  ten 
cents  for  1934  OS-page  red  book  telling1  "by. 
bow;  34th  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


CAfl  Pa!  r  PioAAtic  White,  Silver  Kings  and  Crosses, 
rail  rigCUII*  60  cents  pait .  Squab  producers. 
Going  out  business.  Squabs  sell  45c  lb.  For  Particulars 
Address— JOS.  O.  WILSON,  Scotch  Road,  Tronton,  N.  J. 
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Beekeepers  Convene 

The  Empire  State  Honey  Producers’ 
Association  recently  met  in  their  1934 
convention  at  Hotel  Mizpah,  Syracuse. 
The  meeting,  covering  two  days,  was  very 
successful  and  enjoyable.  B.  B.  Cogshall, 
of  Groton,  presided  the  first  day,  and 
Howard  .M .  Myers  the  second  day.  Vice- 
president  L.  C.  Keet  presided  at  the 
luncheon  meeting. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Wilson,  of  Elmira,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  address  of  welcome.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  president’s  address  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  period  led  by  George  H.  Rea,  on 
topics  of  interest  to  honey  producers. 

H.  II.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  nation¬ 
ally  outstanding  figure  in  honey  circles, 
spoke  on  “A  New  Deal  in  Beekeeping.” 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  Cornell,  discussed 
the  new  foods  and  drugs  bill.  A.  C. 
Gould,  of  Albany,  traced  the  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  in  bee  inspection.  A.  L.  Cog¬ 
shall,  of  Groton,  and  N.  L.  Stevens,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  buckwheat  honey  pool. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  and  enter¬ 
tainment  proved  most  enjoyable.  Satur¬ 
day’s  events  included  a  talk  by  L.  C. 
Keets  on  short  cuts  to  production,  report 
of  the  special  committee  attending  the 
American  Honey  Producers’  League  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  marketing- 
agreement  for  honey  producers  and  pack¬ 
ers,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  code  for  the  industry,  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  box  discussion. 

The  main  formal  motions  passed  by 
the  meeting  included  one  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  effective  Federal  control 
of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  foods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  and  the  fact  that  the 
beekeeping  industry  has  been  built  to  its 
present  importance  by  the  enforcement 
of  such  measures,  and  endorsing  and 
urging  the  passage  of  the  food  and  drugs 
bill  now  before  Congress.  The  motion 


Comb  honey  sold  for  15c  per  comb,  and 
two  for  25c.  Carload  lots  went  much 
cheaper. 

The  officers  for  this  association  were 
re-elected  as  follows :  II.  E.  Hammond, 
Cincinnatus,  president;  vice-president,  S. 
E.  Mallory,  McGraw ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Feint,  Dryden.  31.  G.  F. 


Is  Aconite  Honey  Poisonous 

A  recent  magazine  article  says  regard¬ 
ing  Aconitum  (monk’s-hood),  “Gardeners 
should  know,  however,  that  every  part 
of  it  is  poisonius,  even  to  the  honey 
collected  by  the  bees.”  I  have  a  bog  bed 
of  aconite,  and  we  also  keep  bees.  The 
humming-birds  live  on  the  aeomte  during 
its  season,  as  there  are  few  plants  in 
bloom  at  that  time.  What  is  the  truth 
as  to  this  honey  ?  a.  e.  h. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  positive 
information,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
the  nectar,  or  honey,  from  certain  poison¬ 
ous  plants,  even  though  the  leaves  and 
twigs  have  poisonous  effects  on  animals, 
is  not  necessarily  injurious  to  man  or 
beast.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  honey  from  monkshood  was  unfit  to 
eat  if  it  were  thoroughly  ripened.  In  a 
general  way,  scientific  men  are  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  so-called 
poisonous  plants  yield  also  poisonous 
honey.  E.  B.  root. 


A  Church  Breakfast 

In  reading  of  ways  of  raising  money 
as  told  on  page  30.  I  was  reminded  to 
tell  of  one  especially  unusual  way  the 
women’s  society  of  our  church  raised 
over  .$20.  We  put  on  a  May  day  break¬ 
fast,  serving  from  about  0  :30  until  9  A. 
M.,  the  morning  of  May  1.  We  had  two 
menus,  one  pancakes  and  sausage,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  in  demand,  and  the 


Some  Proud  Gobblers 


also  opposed  any  amendments  or  substi¬ 
tutions  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

Another  motion  endorsed  the  idea  of 
some  orderly  plan  of  marketing  honey, 
but  found  against  the  idea  of  a  national 
association  to  be  organized  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  will  try  to  bring  the  American 
Honey  Producers’  League  to  this  State 
for  its  next  annual  meeting.  Letters  were 
to  be  written  to  II.  L.  Case  thanking  him 
for  hospitality  extended  to  the  Summer 
picnic  of  the  group,  and  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  family  of  the  late  Fred 
Jensen,  of  Fonda,  a  popular  honey  pro¬ 
ducer  and  leader. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  : 
President,  B.  B.  Cogshall ;  vice-president, 
Leroy  C.  Keet;  second  vice-president,  N. 
L.  Stevens;  secretary-treasurer.  E.  T. 
Carey;  field  secretary,  George  H.  Rea; 
chairman  board  of  directors,  Howard  M. 
Myers;  directors,  A.  A.  French,  Walter 
B.  Crane,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  Ray  Wil¬ 
cox,  Homer  Van  Scoy,  Mark  Baldridge, 
S.  1).  House,  Berry  Hosle.v,  Walter  Sev¬ 
erson,  W.  H.  Miller,  Jay  Gelder,  A.  Gor¬ 
don  Dye,  Howard  Grimble. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  meeting 
was  due  to  the  work  of  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  E.  T.  Carey. 


The  Cortland  County  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation,  one  of  the  leading  county  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  State,  at  its  recent  meet¬ 
ing  discussed  marketing  methods.  Most 
of  the  honey  produced  in  this  area  had 
already  been  marketed  at  very  low  fig¬ 
ures.  It  was  pronounced  a  good  year  for 
Fall  or  wild  flower  honey,  with  lots  of 
goldenrod  honey.  So  prevalent  has  be¬ 
come  the  wild  aster  that  it  is  presenting 
a  serious  problem,  especially  to  amateurs 
who  do  not  understand  its  qualities  or 
methods  of  dealing  with  it,  and  who 
stand  to  lose  quite  heavily  in  the  Winter 
storage  of  bees  due  to  its  presence  in  the 
brood  chamber.  It  was  pronounced  an 
excellent  honey  for  human  consumption, 
but  hardens  under  cold  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  bee  consumption  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  amateur,  seeing  an  abundance 
of.  it  in  the  brood  or  Winter  quarters 
thinks  the  bees  have  plenty  of  Winter 
food,  but  later  he  finds  his  bees  dead  of 
starvation.  The  remedy  is  Fall  feeding. 
5  to  10  lbs.  of  syrup  to  each  colony,  fed 
early.  M.  H.  Fairbanks,  one  of  the  big 
producers  had  fed  every  colony  in  his 
yards  the  last  Fall,  to  supplement  this 
aster  honey,  which  will  be  available  as 
bee  food  after  warm  weather  comes  again. 
There  was  little  really  pure  buckwheat 
honey  in  this  section  last  Fall,  but  plenty 
of  a  mixture  of  wild  flower  nectar. 

The  prevailing  prices  at  which  the 
small  producer  sold  last  Fall  were :  10c 
per  lb.  in  5-lb.  pails,  15c  for  12-ounce, 
net,  bottles,  and  20c  for  pound  bottles. 


other  bacon  and  eggs.  We  charged  25 
cents.  Coffee  was,  of  course,  included, 
also  orange  juice  and  maple  syrup  for 
the  cakes.  For  those  with  small  appe¬ 
tites  toast  and  coffee  were  served  for 
less. 

The  pancake  flour  was  given  us  by  a 
feed  dealer  and  the  eggs  used  were  given 
by  one  of  our  country  members.  Our 
church  is  located  in  a  town  of  about 
4,000. 

Last  Spring  May  1  was  the  second  day 
of  daylight  saving,  but  several  of  our 
women  bravely  got.  up  early  and  served. 
We  were  all  cleaned  up  by  10:30.  We 
decided  that  it  was  lots  easier  than  a 
supper,  not  so  many  dishes  to  prepare 
and  lots  less  to  wash.  Then,  too,  one 
didn’t  have  to  work  half  the  night  clean¬ 
ing  up. 

Lots  of  men  said  they  were  glad  to 
come  in  for  their  breakfast,  as  they  usual¬ 
ly  got  their  own.  We  were  surprised  at 
the  number  of  couples  who  came. 

In  our  town  we  do  well  with  rummage 
sales.  Wo  usually  have  one  in  the  Fall 
and  another  in  the  Spring.  Our  society 
cleared  $52  on  the  one  we  had  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  another  church  which  has  some 
wealthy  members  who  give  almost  new 
articles  made  over  $60.  We  sell  any¬ 
thing  from  bedroom  furniture  to  baby 
clothes.  There  is  great  demand  fox- 
dishes  especially  plates. 

We  also  earn  considerable  by  putting 
on  banquets  for  some  of  the  organizations 
of  the  town.  There  is  always  competi¬ 
tion  for  these  banquets,  but  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  many  of  them. 
Our  secret  is  that  we  serve  well-cooked 
food,  enough  of  it,  we  serve  it  well  and 
rapidly,  and  we  always  have  our  tables 
arranged  and  decorated  tastefully.  We 
always  aim  to  give  satisfaction. 

MRS.  C.  W.  F. 


The  Bookshelf 

Practical  Home  Tanning  and  Fur 
Dressing,  by  Maurice  H.  Decker.  A 
new  book  on  home  tanning  processes  by 
a  well-known  authority  on  nature  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Decker  has  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  in  simple  language  all  the  processes 
required  for  tanning  the  hides  of  ani¬ 
mals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  at  home. 
Each  step  is_  clearly  explained,  and  thei-e 
are  seven  illustrations  showing  tools, 
frames,  etc.  Among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  separate  chapters  are  prelimin¬ 
ary  handling  (skinning,  curing,  salting, 
etc.),  fleshing,  breaking  hidies.  harness 
and  shoe  leather,  rawhide  and  buckskin, 
chrome  tanning,  and  robes  and  rugs.  The 
book  is  completely  indexed  for  handy  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  subjects  desired.  The  little 
volume,  bound  in  stiff  paper,  contains  50 
pages,  including  index.  Published  by 
Webb  Book  Publishing  Co.,  55-79  East 
10th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  price  25c. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

THAT  CUSTOMERS  CAN 

RAISE  987. 

lUd  toAWeeki^ 


SMASHING  WINNINGS 
at  New  York  State  Contest 


The  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest  at  Farmingdale  shows  Redbird  Fai-m  birds  at  the  very  front  on 
every  count.  Here  are  the  records: 


High  Red  Pen  (Points)  First  4  Months 

728  points  -  703  eggs 

2nd  High  Red  Pen,  January 

231  points  -  218  eggs 

High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds 

30  points  .  28  eggs 

3  Pullets  in  10  High,  All  Breeds 
High  Red  Pullet  in  Egg  Weight 

Average  weight  to  date;  24.71  oz.  to  doz. 

“Highest  pullet  honors  for  the  month  went  to  R.  I.  Red  No.  42-A, 
entered  by  Redbird  Farm,”  stated  Prof.  D.  H.  Horton,  in  charge  of  the 
Contest. 

In  every  one  of  the  five  ways  in  which  the  performance  is  judged  by 
the  Contest  authorities,  Redbird  Farm  pullets  were  mentioned  among  the 
ten  outstanding  pens  of  all  breeds. 

Let  this  Contest-winning  strain  boost  your  flock  average  yield,  in¬ 
crease  average  egg  size  and  fatten  your  bank  account. 

30,000  Breeders  100%  Redbird  Farm  Strain 

We  produce  all  the  eggs  we  set;  we  do  not  buy  hatching  eggs  from 
other  poultrymen.  Bx-eedei-s  kept  on  our  own  farm,  bred  for  big,  brown  eggs. 

Blood-Tested  lor  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum  Disease) 

By  Agglutination  Method,  under  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Experiment  Station. 


FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  Lost 

Should  your  losses  exceed  2%  during  the  first  four  weeks,  we  will 
replace  the  chicks  lost  or  refund  their  purchase  price.  You  decide. 


CHICKS — Pedigree  and  Flock  Matings,  reasonably  priced. 
HATCHING  EGGS — 88%  Fertility  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  1000 

GRADE  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

UTILITY  .  7.00  70.00 

Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
Write  for  catalog  &  Price  List.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  ORDER  NOW. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood.  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chiclss 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


“Vitality”  Bronze  Turkeys 

FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR  PRICES 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Dav  Old  Poults  -  Breeding  Stock 
Write  for  booklet  ‘'Turkey  pointers  and  breeding  me¬ 
thods.”  BALK’S  TURKEY  FARM  -  .  Clinton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

PRICES  ON—  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00 

a.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25 

White  Wyandottes  .  2.25 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00 


100 
$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

H  EC  LA  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  1 1 6.  Bel  lefonte.  *P 


50 

$3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.  CO 
3.25 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 
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A  LL  BREEDERS  closely 
1  *■  and  blood-tested  for  B. 


culled 

.  ,  .  - W.  D. 

Agglutination  test  used.  Heavv 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  and 
....  -)ew  Hampshire  Reds,  White  and 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Baby  Pullets, 
o  and  10  weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  Ducklings 
and  Turkey  Poults.  Send  for  1934  low  prices. 


“Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  he  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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To  our  mind  the  meanest  kind  of  a 
cheat  is  the  men  or  group  who  .set  out 
deliberately  to  win  the  confidence  of  peo¬ 
ple  through  assurances  of  friendship  and 
services,  and  then  deliberately  swindle 
the  people  they  are  pledged  to  serve  and 
protect.  Some  of  this  class  of  swin¬ 
dling  may  run  for  years  before  it  is  de¬ 
tected.  Much  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  never  definitely  identified.  It 
may  be  suspected,  but  definite  proof  is 
not  available.  We  have  examples  in  the 
politician  who  wins  office  through  public 
favor  and  later  sells  his  official  influence 
and  vote  to  a  corporate  monopoly.  An¬ 
other  familiar  example  is  the  promoter 
who  accepts  leadership  of  a  farm  move¬ 
ment,  and  later  on  sells  out  or  for  any 
reason  surrenders  his  organization  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  most  rep¬ 
rehensible  ingrate  is  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wins  the  patronage  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  constituency  by  public  ap¬ 
peal  and  perhaps  some  plain  worthy 
service,  and  then  conspires  to  sell  "gold 
bricks”  to  his  unsuspecting  and  confiding 
readers.  This  is  the  real  “confidence 
game”  and  there  is  more  of  it  practiced 
than  the  public  realizes.  The  least  of  it 
is  the  sale  of  stock  or  bonds  or  paper  cer¬ 
tificates  of  any  kind  to  the  publisher's 
own  subscribers.  The  propaganda  to 
create  public  opinion  for  a  selfish  project, 
or  against  a  worthy  public*  interest,  is  a 
familiar  type  of  editorial  perfidy.  An  of¬ 
ficial  home  organ  is  comparatively  harm¬ 
less.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
motional  agency  for  the  interests  that  it 
represents.  The  subsidized  publication 
is  a  pretense  and  a  fraud.  It  sails  under 
false  colors.  It  pretends  to  be  a  free 
agency  speaking  the  unprejudiced,  dis¬ 
interested  mind  of  an  independent  editor 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers  and  for  the  public  good.  In 
reality  he  is  a  hireling.  He  has  sold 
himself  for  a  price.  He  is  no  longer  free 
to  instruct  or  defend  the  friends  to  whom 
he  owes  unqualified  allegiance.  His  mas¬ 
ters  will  demand  full  value  for  their 
money.  He  has  no  choice  but  to  deliver 
what  he  sold  for  a  price.  Fortunately 
he  cannot  long  disguise  his  corruption. 
The  subsidized  editor  must  furnish  the 
evidence  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Latest  developments  in  mortgage  guar¬ 
anty  situation :  Moreland  Act  Commis¬ 
sioner  Alger  has  condemned  as  “vultures” 
persons  who  are  trying  to  buy  up  mort¬ 
gage  certificates  at  a  cheap  price,  and  has 
threatened  them  with  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Testimony  of  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  examiner  discloses  illegal  opera¬ 
tions  by  Title  and  Mortgage  Guarantee 
Company  of  Sullivan  County,  and  also 
by  Hempstead  Bond  and  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Company.  District  Attorneys 
in  New  York  City  begin  conference  on 
question  of  possible  criminal  proceedings 
against  officials  of  some  of  the  mortgage 
guaranty  companies.  Judge  Franken- 
thaler  advocates  the  appointment  of 
trustees  for  the  administration  of  mort¬ 
gage  certificates,  the  trustees  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  certificate  holders  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  best  possible  solution.  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Cooper  in  Albany  grants  an 
application  to  withdraw  Series  F-l  and 
B-K  issued  by  New  York  Title  and 
Mortgage  Company  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Insurance  Department  and  states 
that  he  will  entertain  applications  for 
the  appointment  of  the  necessary  trus¬ 
tees.  This  proceeding  further  compli¬ 
cates  the  legal  difficulties.  Now  both  the 
►State  and  the  Federal  courts  are  mixed 
up.  Until  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cides  which  court  has  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  trouble.  Keep  your 
certificates. 

Is  it  legal  for  a  bill  owed  in  this  State 
to  be  sent  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  col¬ 
lection?  Can  they  sue  and  take  judgment 
against  the  party  owing  the  bill  without 
coming  to  this  State  to  do  so?  Can  they 
charge  S  per  cent  interest?  If  my  wile's 
name  is  on  paper  signed  and  they  only 
sue  me,  can  they  come  on  her  later  for 

the  bill?  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

New  York. 

We  see  no  point  in  sending  a  bill  to 
Kansas  City  for  collection,  since  if  the 
debtor  lives  in  New  York  State,  he  must 
be  sued  there  and  served  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  legal  papers.  Eight  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  is  not  legal  in  this  State.  Six  per 
cent  is  the  highest  interest  charge  per¬ 
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mitted.  Your  wife  and  you  are  jointly 
liable.  Both  of  you  must  be  sued  in  the 
same  action.  If  only  one  can  be  served 
with  papers,  judgment  can  be  obtained 
against  both  but  in  such  ease,  satisfaction 
of  the  judgment  by  the  person  not  served 
can  only  be  obtained  out  of  property 
jointly  owned  by  the  two  debtors.  If 
both  are  served,  even  their  individually 
owned  property  can  be  seized  to  satisfy 
the  judgment.  Of  course,  if  one  debtor 
pays  more  than  his  share,  he  can  force 
the  other  debtor  to  pay  him  the  excess. 

In  our  February  10  issue,  we  cited  the 
recent  decision  of  Surrogate  Slater  in 
In  re  Flint's  Will  where  he  surcharged 
the  trustee  for  investing  funds  entrusted 
to  its  care  in  its  own  mortgage  partici¬ 
pation  certificates.  The  trustee  appealed 
and  the  Appellate  Division  reversed  the 
Surrogate's  decision  upon  the  ground  that 
the  statutory  prohibition  against  a  trus¬ 
tee  purchasing  securities  from  himself 
applied  only  to  individual  trustees  and 
not  corporate  trustees.  An  appeal  should 
be  taken  from  this  technical  interpreta¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  a  loophole,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  now  in  session,  should  stop  it  up 
at  once.  The  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
system  of  allowing  a  bank  to  make  a 
mortgage  loan  and  then  selling  parts  of 
the  mortgage  back  to  itself  as  trustee  of 
numerous  estates  are  dangerous  and 
should  be  eradicated. 

It  is  imported  that  the  stock  swindler 
is  back  on  his  job.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  tipster  sheets,  so- 
called.  but  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  government's  gold  purchases  and 
this  seems  to  have  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  operations  of  salesmen  of  gold  mine 
stocks.  There  is  said  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  what  are  called  “sell  and 
switch”  methods  of  sale  which  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  common  practices  in  de¬ 
luding  the  public.  The  plan  seems  to  be 
to  open  at  one  address  and  when  things 
are  a  little  hot  and  the  authorities  are  on 
their  trail  the  operators  move  to  another 
address  and  open  up  under  another  name. 
There  is  also  activity  in  paying  some¬ 
thing  for  it  and  applying  the  amount  to 
other  stock  with  usually  less  value  than 
the  original  purchase.  If  the  original 
stock  has  any  value  the  holder  might  as 
well  have  the  benefit.  If  it  has  no  value 
he  is  no  better  off  to  accept  something 
that  is  of  even  more  doubtful  value.  If 
these  propositions  are  presented  it  is  wise 
to  make  careful  investigation  before 
switching  stocks  or  bonds. 

About  March  1.  1931.  I  sold  to  John 
Brooks,  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  1ST  barrels  of 
apples  at  $2.50  per  barrel.  Mr.  Brooks 
paid  me  $355.  leaving  a  balance  due  me 
of  $112.50.  He  does  not  deny  owing  me 
this  amount  and  has  promised  to  pay  a 
number  of  times.  The  last  I  heard  from 
him  he  agreed  to  pay  $5  per  week.  This 
he  has  failed  to  do,  and  does  nothing. 
Would  you  try  to  make  this  collection? 

New  York.  p.  V.  B. 

The  party  made  many  promises  but 
pleaded  hard  times,  and  now  the  report 
conies  that  he  has  moved  and  left  no 
address. 

Enclosed  find  circular  letter  from  the 
National  Old-Age  Pension  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  ask  10c  for 
membership.  Is  it  all  right  to  join? 

New  York.  a.  c. 

This  association  is  headed  by  J.  E. 
Pope  who  is  said  to  have  been  indicted 
four  times  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
The  present  proposition  is  a  plan  to  put 
through  an  old-age  pension  for  the  nation. 
Membership  in  the  association  is  10c  and 
it  is  alleged  that  Pope  had  been  receiving 
from  $300  to  $700  a  day  for  the  member¬ 
ship.  It  is  understood  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  investigating  the  associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  many  inquiries  and 
have  advised  against  going  into  the 
proposition. 

Will  you  inform  me  about  Aviation  In¬ 
stitute  of  TJ.  $.  A.,  Inc.,  1115  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  home  study 
course  covering  all  branches  of  aviation? 
Do  I  need  a  high-scliool  education?  How 
about  their  employment  department?  I 
am  a  young  man  of  IS.  Is  there  any  fu¬ 
ture  iii  it?  All  I  have  is  enough  to  pay 
for  the  course.  l.  t. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  advise  a  correspondence 
course  in  aviation.  Books  might  give 
some  general  information  but  practical 
and  personal  instruction  is  necessary  and 
this  can  be  obtained  only  by  contact  with 
an  experienced  teacher  in  a  standard 
school  registered  with  the  government. 


A  Observe  the  wide  span  of  this  normal 
pelvis,  which  guarantees  a  normal 
pullet,  a  profitable  laying  hen. 


"D  This  narrow,  constricted  pelvis  means 
certain  loss,  a  sub-normal  pullet,  and 
an  unprofitable  laying  hen. 


Show  the  Amazing  Effects  of  Feeds 

Observe  these  pelvic  bones  dissected  from  five-month-old 
pullets  raised  at  the  Pratt  Experiment  Farm.  Both  chicks 
were  identical ...  in  breed,  strain,  incubation  and  care . . . 
except  that  A  was  started  on  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Food,  while  B  was  fed  an  unbalanced,  deficient  starter. 

These  bones  illustrate  the  amazing  effects  of  feeds,  show 
how  a  starter  or  chick  food  can  affect,  for  good  or  bad,  the 
future  profit  possibilities  of  mature  birds.  B  was  a  runt... 
underweight,  a  certain  unproductive  layer.  W  bile  A  was 
normal . . .  meaty,  a  sure  prolific  layer. 

Stop  gambling  your  profits  w  ith  inferior  starters.  Stunted 
growth,  bowel  trouble  and  leg  w  eakness,  are  frequently  due 
to  unbalanced,  deficient  feeding.  Use  Pratts.  It’s  a  pure, 
digestible,  wholesome  food ...  reinforced  w  ith  every  nec¬ 
essary  vitamin  ...  scientifically  balanced  in  minerals  .  .  . 
giving  every  tiny  nerve,  muscle  and  bone  the  elements 
needed  to  grow  strong,  husky,  healthy  pullets. 

Don’t  take  chances.  See  your  dealer  today.  Ask  for  Pratts 
>i!iA  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food.  Or,  if  you  prefer 
tliat  method  of  feeding,  ask  for  Pratts  Buttermilk 
ALL  MASH  Starter  and  Grower. 

mi  ooou«  >%a 


Bargain! 

In  the  Pratt  plan,  less 
than  100  lbs.  (  instead 
of  theusual  200  lbs.)of 
starter  is  needed  perlOO 
chicks.  You  then  save 
money  by  changing  to 
the  lower  priced  Pratts 
Buttermilk  Growing 
Mash. 

Pratts  Chick  Food  costs 
so  little,  we  will  even 
ship  a  1 00  lb. bag, freight 
prepaid,  to  anv  station 
East  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $3.25.  Price 
at  dealer’s  store  con. 
siderably  lower  in  most 
sections. 

If  no  dealer  near,  send 
money  order  direct  to: 
PRATT  FOOD  CO., 
Dept.  591  , 

124  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 


Just  compare  our  Guarantee  under  the  Hatchery  Code  with 
large  hatchery  in  the  United  States!  Do  you  know  of  such  Q 
guaranteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery? 

that  of  any  other 
aality  Chicks  being 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.D.)  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing 
done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

ford  645-}* 

And  Just  compare  this  Catalogue  with  those  from  other  hatcheries! 
You’ll  find  others  more  elaborate,  with  more  claims  (but  they’re 
usually  pretty  vague).  But  we  do  not  believe  you’ll  find  another  cata¬ 
logue  that  contains  so  strongly  the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  page  and  in 
every  statement  we  make.  Y our  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it! 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Walling 

1  Irai^OPMR  HUiL  FAftM 

box:  60,WALLINCF0RD  connJ  1 

M 

BLOOD  CHICKS 

Tested  for  B.  W.  0.  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 


Hanson  or  Tancred  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Hanson  or  Tancred  S.  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


\P2&vfcAAl  C/i/c/tA.  C  O  D- 


Let  Peerless  Chicks  Produce  Your  1934  Profits 

Ohio  Accredited  and  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.,  antigen 
whole  blood  method,  chicks  from  Peerless  flocks  that 
have  shown  such  good  results  in  previous  years — 
strengthened  by  careful  culling  and  the  addition  of 
splendid  males — bred  for  egg  production.  This  stock 
will  produce  lots  of  eggs  for  you.  Chick  losses  during 
first  14  days  replaced  at  half  original  cost.  Send  for 
low  1084  prices.  Write  us  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO 


BUY  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BABY  CHICKS 


Quick  maturing.  fine  layers.  Make  j  ear  around  income.  We  will  have  tlie  best  chicks  we  have  ever  had. 
from  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (wattle  test  under  personal  supervision) 


withiu  the  breeding  calendar  j  car 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  •  • . 

. $2.50 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$85.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .. 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

S.  C.  R.  L  Reds  . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95. 

Columbian  Wyandottes  . . . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10  00 

47.50 

95.00 

Ruff  Orpingtons  . 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

Partridge  Rocks  . 

.  3.25 

8.50 

12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

8.50 

12.00 

Assorted  1  (oavy  Breeds  . . 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Free  Catalog.  100%  live  delivery 

your  order,  balance  C.  O.  IX 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

guaranteed.  Sent 

• 

parcel  l'ost 

• 

prepaid. 

Cash  with 

order  or  25%  books 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Statistical  Information  for 
the  Fruit  Grower 

Part  I. 

After  three  years  of  patient  research 
and' tabulation,  the  TJ.  S.  Census  Bureau 
has  recently  released  information  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  fruit-growers 
everywhere  and  of  great  value  to  prospec¬ 
tive  fruit-growers  as  a  guide.  We  give  it 
in  readable  form  together  with  some  com¬ 
ment  as  follows:  (All  figures  given  refer 
to  1930,  the  latest  data  available.) 

Apples 

In  1930,  the  United  States  had  2,297,- 
099  farms  growing  apples  and  reporting 

5.228.239  trees  of  non-bearing  age  and  a 
total  of  88,848,970  bearing  trees.  These 
trees  produced  in  that  year  126,433,057 
bushels,  having  a  crop  value  of  $158,947,- 
200,  which  was  24.3  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  fruit  crops  produced  during  that 
year.  These  figures  show  a  substantial 
increase  in  number  of  trees,  despite  the 
digging  out  of  many  old  orchards. 

Among  the  leading  counties  in  apple 
production,  Yakima  County,  Wash.,  leads 
both  in  number  of  bearing  trees  and 
number  of  bushels  produced.  Then  fol¬ 
low  in  order,  Chelan,  Wash. ;  Wayne,  N. 
Y. ;  Sonoma,  Calif.;  Niagara,  N.  Y. ; 
Frederick,  Va. ;  Orleans,  N.  Y. ;  Benton, 
Ark.;  Berkeley,  W.  Va.;  Monroe,  N.  Y. ; 
Calhoun,  Ill. ;  Santa  Clara,  Calif. ;  Albe¬ 
marle,  Va.;  Augusta,  Va. ;  Washington, 
Ark.;  Adams,  Pa.;  Kent,  Del.;  and  Ber¬ 
rien,  Mich.  The  prospective  fruit-grower 
will  do  well  to  keep  these  counties  in 
mind,  and  especially  note  how  New  York 
places  counties  in  every  list  of  leading 
fruit-growing  counties.  We  call  special 
attention  to  the  grand  record  of  that  pre¬ 
mier  county,  Niagara,  New  York,  as  a 
fruit-growing  center. 

Some  surprises  revealed  in  the  list _  of 
50  leading  counties  in  apple  production 
are  that  Arkansas  places  several  in  the 
list  with  one  placing  eighth,  Delaware 
has  one  placing  seventeenth,  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  each  have  one,  while  Mon¬ 
tana  just  noses  in  with  Ravalli  placing 
fiftieth.  Washington,  Oregon.  Virginia, 
New  York,  West  Virginia  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  the  leading  States,  these  not 
place  in  order,  as  New  York  leads  the 
list  with  Virginia,  a  close  second.  The 
50  leading  counties  show  an  approximate 
total  of  42,000.000  bearing  trees  and  25,- 
000,000  trees  of  non-bearing  age.  Note 
these  significant  proportions  between 
bearing  and  young  trees.  Michigan 
places  two  among  the  50  leaders  in  ap¬ 
ple  production. 

Pears 

The  pear  crop  for  1930  represented  4.6 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  fruits  and 
nuts  grown  that  year.  Again  Yakima 
County,  Wash.,  leads  the  list  of  50  lead- 
ing  counties.  Space  limitations  forbid 
giving  the  full  list  for  each  fruit,  but  we 
shall  give  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  each, 
and  give  the  totals  for  each  fruit. 

Yakima  County  has  92,766  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  3.168  farms  and  producing  a  total 
of  1,744.088  bushels  valued  at  $3,517,488, 
also  reporting  490,692  trees  not  yet  in 
bearing.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  this  one  county  in  fruit-growing 
as  we  remember  that  it  also  led  in  apple 
production. 

Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara  counties, 
Calif.,  are  next;  Jackson,  Ore.;  Eldora¬ 
do.  Calif. :  Niagara,  N.  Y. ;  Lake,  Calif. ; 
and  Berrien,  Mich.  Note  how  Niagara 
places  again,  and  well  up  toward  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Here,  too.  is  a  comparison  which  sheds 
much  light.  Berrien  County,  Mich., 
places  ninth  with  331.550  trees  of  bear¬ 
ing  age  which  produced  629.942  bushels, 
valued  at  $188,416,  while  Mendocino 
County,  Calif.,  had  next  place  with  only 
287.293  bushels  with  a  pear  crop  value 
of  $491,172,  the  difference  in  crop  value 
being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Ber- 
rien  grows  largely  the  Kieffer,  while 
Mendocino  grows  fancy  table  pears.  The 
Kieffer  should  not  be  grown  commercially 
unless  a  canning  factory  is.  nearby,  as  it 
is  not  a  market  pear  which  is  readily 
salable,  and  not  a  table  pear  at  all.  The 
Bose  seems  to  be  the  leading  table  pear, 
while  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Anjou,  Howell, 
(Tapp’s  Favorite,  Duchess  and  Flemish 
Beauty  follow  with  the  Kieffer  last.  It 
is  notable  that  old  varieties  like  Clapp 
and  Flemish  are  losing  out,  while  Bart¬ 
lett  holds  its  own  and  Bose  is  gaining 
rapidly. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  are 
1.079.368  farms  growing  pears  with  9,- 

228.239  young  trees  of  non-bearing  age, 
and  16.042.523  trees  of  bearing  age  which 
produced  in  1930  18.511.447  bushels  hav¬ 
ing  a  value  of  $30,196,329. 

Pear-growing  barely  held  its  own  in  the 
decade  preceding  1930,  being  saved  from 
loss  only  by  the  extensive  new  plantings 
in  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  East  and 
Midwest  show  a  decline  due  no  doubt  to 
wrong  varieties  which  ceased  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  There  is  evidently  an  opening  for 
pear  production  if  newer  and  better  va¬ 
rieties  are  grown.  Pears  will  grow  on 
any  well-drained  soil,  even  on  light  sand, 
if  it  does  not  have  a  quick-sand  bottom, 
but  they  prefer  the  clays,  especially  those 
which  are  not  too  fertile.  They  will  grow 
on  wet  soils  but  will  not  produce  a  crop. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  PICTURE  TOUR  THRU’ 
Chicago’s  CENTURY  of  PROGRESS 

A  Novel  Entertainment  for  Churches,  Schools  and  Societies. 

100  colored  standard  size  slides  ot  the  World’s  Fair  o £ 
1933.  With  ‘Tour  Manuscript’ which  could  be  read  by 
any  local  speaker.  Rental  $10.00  per  lecture  pius  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Bookings — TWO-WEEKS-IN-ADVANCE- 

DOROTHY  FOALE,  34  Gurley  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER.  CONN. 


R ATTFRIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
1  ILlMCd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


3  -1  Oc  PKTS  maule’s  tested  seeds  for  a  dime: 

V  I  ww  a  II  aw.  faVorite  vegetables,  famous  Mar 
globe  Tomato,  delicious  Alpha  Beet,  crisp  Maule  Radish. 
All  3,  regularly  3oe,  postpaid  for  just  me.  Maule’sSeed  Book 

free.  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  871  Maule  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


How  to  keep  it  sweet  and  make 
vinegar  quickly,  cata’og  of  cider 
and  grape  presses  and  supplies 
free.  1’slmer  Bras.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


THE  M0DELMAKER  interested  in  building 

model  railroads,  boats,  engines.  Send  15  cents  for  copy. 

Medelmaker  Corp.,  330N  W.  34th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

.  -  We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SYRUP  I  ARPI  (J  Standard  1  &  2  color  designs;  priced 
Uirvui  LnDLLJ  low.Samples.  Honesty  Press.  Putney, Vt. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Poultryman  and  wife  who  is  a  good 
cook  and  housekeeper:  permanent  position; 
good  home,  small  salary.  ADVERTISER  7401, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL  graduate,  reliable  man  for 
modern  dairy  farm:  tractor  experience  pre¬ 
ferred:  references.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fair- 
port.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  take  orders  for  our  chicks: 

no  investment;  write  for  particulars.  EM¬ 
IGRE  HATCHERY.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Man  for  poultry  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  steady  work,  $15  per  month,  room  and 
board:  state  all  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7433.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work:  good  home,  permanent  position  for 
right  person:  two  adults  in  family:  modern 
house  on  fruit  farm,  two  miles  from  village: 
state  wages  and  experience  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
E.  O.  DORMAN,  Niverville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  trucker.  33,  help  raise 
23  acres  vegetables:  Long  Island  roadstands: 
Sunday  work:  knows  hotbeds,  irrigation  (future 
use):  handy  carpentry,  gasoline  engines:  $40 
month,  keep,  bonus  December  for  ability;  less 
money'  Winter  months:  prefer  no  drinker  or 
smoker.  Address  ADVERTISER  7438.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework,  4  rooms,  good  home:  $15 
monthly.  MATTES,  1014  East  8th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  TWENTY  to  twenty-seven,  general 
housework,  experienced  with  care  of  child. 
WACKS,  25  Ocean  Beaehside  Court,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE,  or  brother  and  sister, 
for  general  farm  work,  housework,  cooking, 
washing;  both  must  have  farm  experience;  no 
children;  write  fully*  about  your  early  life, 
working  experience  and  monthly  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1.100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  married,  capable,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  with  helper  24.  both  good  milkers:  team¬ 
sters  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  7426.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Married  man.  best  ref¬ 
erence,  handy  with  tools,  electrical  repairs, 
expert  driver,  light  farm  work,  caretaker. 
GROVER  CALKINS.  Walton.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  practical  worker, 
farmer,  estate,  dairy,  poultry:  exchange  ser¬ 
vices  for  home  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7427, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer  with  good 
references,  position  as  manager  or  foreman; 
used  to  all  kinds  of  livestock,  also  breeding  and 
training  hunters,  or  would  lease  a  stocked  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  reliable, 
experienced  all  branches,  capable  manager, 
wants  position;  guarantee  results,  ADVERTISER 
7430.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  to  run  farm 
boarding  house  for  10  men  or  more.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUALIFIED  FARM  manager,  married,  gardener, 
poultryman..  cows  all  upkeep.  ADVERTISER 
7434.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  change,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  taking  full  charge;  stock,  crops 
and  help;  best  references-;  state  salary  and  full 
details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7432,  care 
Riirhl  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  Hollanders,  married,  one 
single  brother,  as  dairymen  or  manage  good- 
sized  farm:  life  experience;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Good  housekeeper,  plain 
cook,  small  family.  ADVERTISER  7442. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE.  EFFICIENT,  farm  and  herd  man¬ 
ager,  life  experience,  agricultural  trained; 
married:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7437, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  single  man.  ex¬ 
perienced  dairy,  tractor,  general  farm  work; 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  7446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  reliable,  with  16 
years  of  experience  covering  all  branches  of 
poultry  work,  desires  a  position.  ADVERTISER 
7443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate:  salary  or  shares:  N.  Y. 
State  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER  7444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  care  cows,  chickens,  use¬ 
ful;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7446. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN.  CARETAKER,  married,  boy  7. 

wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  blacksmith 
and  horseshoer  by  trade,  handy  with  tools,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7447,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUFLE,  WITH  girl  12.  gardener,  all  around, 
drives;  wife,  houseworker;  experienced;  ref¬ 
erences.  KUCHTA,  117  Avenue  C,  New  York 
City. 


EXPERIENCED  SWEDISH  girl  wants  house¬ 
work.  good  cook;  reference:  adults  preferred. 
BOX  94,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vermont. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced.  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  farm-raised, 
life  experience,  willing  worker,  good  nature, 
honest,  reliable  and  sober,  good  dry-hand  milker, 
teamster,  also  poultry  and  saddle  horses,  can 
drive  car:  no  liquor  or  tobacco:  write  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  7452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HORTICULTURIST,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position,  developing  estate  for  owner. 
ADVERTISER  7454.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
ind  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


95  ACRES.  FINE  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools;  $34  acre.  W.  CLARKE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SELLING  FARM,  ideal  poultry,  trucking,  wood, 
timber,  stream.  ARTHUR  MORRIS,  Center¬ 
ville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy  farm,  150  acres.  D. 
A.  SYLVESTER,  Flemington.  N.  J. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


ONE  ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale:  new  six- 
room  bungalow,  electric:  houses  for  six  hun¬ 
dred  chickens;  getting  300  eggs  daily:  retail 
trade  for  all.  G.  W.  HOLMAN.  Shiloh.  N.  J. 


15-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2.500  lay¬ 
ers.  4,000  baby  chicks,  laying  houses  have  au¬ 
tomatic  fountains,  electric  lights:  S-room  co¬ 
lonial  residence,  all  modern  improvements,  3 
fireplaces:  price  $10.01X1.  $8,000  cash.  M.  HAN¬ 
COCK.  Juliustown.  Burlington  County,  X.  .T. 


FOR  SALE — 4  gasoline  stations,  combination  of  j 
dining-room  and  lunch-room,  with  all  modern  | 
improvements,  having  13  rooms:  for  sale  cheap 
due  to  husband’s  death.  ADVERTISER  742S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  and  a  modern  poultry  plant 
with  complete  equipment:  build  your  own 
home.  MRS.  ANNA  GREENLEAF,  Vineland. 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow,  also  garage, 
furnished  or  without:  also  two  little  houses 
on  lot  sixty  by  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet: 
some  fruit  trees;  in  Haines  City,  Florida.  BOX 
533. 


STREAM-BORDERED  dairy.  poultry  farm; 

improved  road:  312  acres,  102  productive  till¬ 
age;  7-room  cottage  house;  40-ft.  dairy  bam. 
12-cow  concrete  stable,  silo:  other  buildings; 
$3,000;  long  term,  easy  payments:  free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Large  fruit  farm.  Dover,  Del.  DR.  | 
AUSTIN  MOWEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Miami.  Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  general  farm¬ 
er,  desires  to  rent,  or  shares,  stocked, 
equipped  poultry,  dairy,  general  farm:  State 
Road;  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  7439.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  small  farm  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  ACRES,  3-ROOM  bungalow,  well,  garage. 

chicken  house,  orchard :  terms,  reasonable. 
SCHOOXMAKER,  Dingmans,  Pike  County,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent:  one  of  finest  in  Dutch¬ 
ess,  by  April  1:  two  hundred  acres,  ten-room 
bouse,  buildings  in  good  shape  for  forty  head; 
silo,  apples.  Alfalfa:  no  stock  or  tools;  refer¬ 
ences  required :  $65  a  month :  on  I’oughkeepsie- 
Beacon  concrete.  B.  R.  VERPLAXCK,  Beacon, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  in  Lakewood.  X.  J..  3. 000-lay¬ 
er  capacity ;  equipped.  ADVERTISER  7449. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  room  on  farm,  with  15 
acres  or  more,  equipped  for  poultry:  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  within  40  miles 
New  York  City;  state  first  letter  rent,  with  or 
without,  board.  ADVERTISER  7445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  RENT,  option  to  buy,  farm. 

altout  50  acres,  within  75  miles  of  New  York: 
off  highway;  with  good  drinking  water;  brook, 
some  woodland,  near  lake  or  river;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  7448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3  ACRES  LAND,  9-room  house,  on  banks  of 
Hudson,  15  miles  below  Albany;  200-foot 
water  front;  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries;  for 
particulars  address  BOX  118,  New  Baltimore. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm,  about  40  aeres,  west 
of  Albany.  BOX  147,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ACRES.  BEAUTIFUL  home,  10  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric,  fruit  trees,  outbuildings,  large  stream, 
etc.  JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  five  acres,  3.000  layer  ca¬ 
pacity.  on  cement  highway,  16  miles  from 
New  York;  modern  six-room  house,  city  water, 
gas,  electricity;  electric  incubators  and  bat¬ 
teries.  tractor,  truck  and  all  equipment;  $15,000. 
LUSTGARTEN,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Experienced  dairyman  and 
potato-grower  with  horses,  tractor  and  all  po¬ 
tato-raising  machinery,  wishes  to  rent  or  work 
on  profit-sharing  basis,  a  stocked  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 182-aere  farm  mostly  all  tillable, 
grade  A  barn  for  32  cows,  horse  barn,  piggery, 
wagon  and  equipment  sheds  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  all  farm  equipments;  9-room  dwelling, 
running  water,  %  mile  State  road,  located  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  owned  by  company;  48  miles  north 
of  Albany:  rent  reasonable  to  good  responsible 
farmer;  no  livestock  on  farm;  lessee  must  fur¬ 
nish  stock.  ADVERTISER  7457,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  MONTHS  rent  free  to  single  young  man 
desiring  to  rent  39-acre  farm;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  7455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office. 

apartment,  at  Raceville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50: 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $4.20. 

buckwheat  $3.30.  30  lbs.  clover  $2.-50.  not 
prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1,  2  pails 
$1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BUY  HONEY,  help  the  government  in  its  re¬ 
covery  programme,  encourage  labor  and  bee¬ 
keepers.  buy  our  honey  or  from  other  advei- 
tisers.  but  buy  now:  1934  list  ready.  WIXSOX'S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover.  60  lbs.,  $4.50.  120 
lbs.,  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  X.  V. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products;  write  for  prices. 
NICHOLS,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.,  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


NEW  SQUAW  popcorn,  the  corn  that  sells  it¬ 
self:  12  lbs.  one  dollar,  shelled.  3rd  zone,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  X.  II. 


HONEY.  60  lbs.  white  $5.28.  light  amber  $4.63, 
amber  $4.16.  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  sugar.  10-lb.  pails.  $2.85:  5  lbs. 

$1.50.  prepaid  third  zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE. 
Proctorsville.  Vt. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  has  been  noted 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  for  its  heavy  body, 
light  color  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor:  price 
$2  per  gallon  f.o.b.  Winchester.  A.  F.  PEIRCE. 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can.  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered. 
$1.65  :  20  lbs.,  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  VALENCIA  oranges,  practically  seed¬ 
less.  fine  flavored,  juicy,  good  keepers:  seed¬ 
less,  thin-skin  delicious  grapefruit;  large  se¬ 
lected  fruit,  straight  or  mixed,  express  prepaid, 
$2.75:  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  SUNXYSIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


APPLE-BUTTER,  delicious  homemade;  one  trial 
makes  regular  buyers;  quarts  sixty  cents, 
half  gallons  eighty-five  cents;  second  and  third 
zones  insured  parcel  post.  CHESTER  J.  TY¬ 
SON.  Gardners,  Adams  County,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third 
zo  le,  clover,  pail.  90c,  two  $1.65.  four  S3: 
amber  70c,  $1.30,  $2.40;  ask  price  of  2  pails 
and  60’s.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  IN  PRIVATE  home,  boarders,  or  in¬ 
valid:  reasonable  rates;  modern  convenience: 
near  Ithaca  and  Cortland.  ADVERTISER  7436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

S  Miscellaneous 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines.  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  D- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  saw  mill,  good  condition. 
CARL  McARTHUR,  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  hundred  sap  buckets;  for  sale. 

hundred  bucket  covers,  seven  cents  each.  C. 
M.  CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


FRESH-PICKED,  FIRM,  juicy,  delicious  flavor, 
medium-size  Valencia  oranges;  bushel  box.  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  $2.60:  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
SUNXYSIDE  GROVES.  Orlando,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new  International  10x1  s 
haler  at  half  price.  H.  H.  SHANK,  Coekeys- 
ville,  Md. 


USED  LITTER  carrier  wanted:  must  he  in  good 
repair,  of  large  size  and  reasonably  priced. 
ROBEBT  L.  SCHLAG.  Glenslmw,  Pa. 


REG.U.S. 

E2ZZZZ 


AVE  11%  to  15% 


On  Orders  Mailed  Before  March  27th 

Sensational  Participation  Plan  Extended 
Last  Chance  to  Share  in  Pre-Season  Offers 

Earlier  in  the  Season,  we  offered  a  generous  Discount  to  those  who  would  help  us  to  plan  our  hatches 
by  placing  their  orders  in  advance.  While  this  offer  was  in  force,  the  coldest  wave  in  the  history  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  gripped  the  country  in  its  icy  clutches.  Under  such  conditions  a  great  many 
people  hesitated  to  order  chicks. 

We  have  therefore,  decided  to  extend  our  Cash  Discount  and  Participation  Certificate  Offers  in 
modified  form. 

On  orders  placed  before  March  27th,  we  will  allow  the  following  special  terms: 


ELMER  H.  WENE 
Owner  of  Wene  Chick  Farms 
Past  President 

International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


UTILITY  MATINGS  — 5%  Cash  Discount  plus  6%  Participation  Discount. 
SELECT  MATINGS-7%  Cash  Discount  plus  6%  Participation  Discount. 
SUPER  MATINGS  — 9%  Cash  Discount  plus  6%  Participation  Discount. 


How  the  ParticiDation  Plan  Works 


Will  Ulclll  \OU  <Xli  dUUlUUUtU  J.  at  Utipauvu  vci  umuiC)  o^uu  L 

as  part  payment  on  your  next  order.  If  not  used,  this  Certificate  may  later 
be  redeemed  in  cash  at  two-thirds  its  face  value. 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

( Pullorum  Disease) 

by  the  “Rapid  Plate  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  our  personal  supervision.  These  Breeders,  numbering  over 
55,000  have  also  been  individually  culled  and  banded,  all  reactors  being 
removed. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Large,  Chalk-White  Egg  Strain 
Over  22,500  White  Leghorn  HEN  Breeders 

We  have  spent  14  years  in  developing  a  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  large 
in  size  and  capable  of  laying  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  All  Matings  have  been 
blood-tested  as  above  described. 

All  Leghorn  females  in  our  Select  and  Super  Matings  are  Hen  Breeders 
weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  each.  All  eggs  set  from  these  Matings  are  individually 
weighed.  For  the  Select  Matings,  the  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  25  to  28  oz. 
to  the  dozen  ;  for  the  Super  Matings,  25  to  30  oz. 

Our  Select  Matings  are  headed  by  cockerels  who  are  sons  of  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
and  whose  “granddam”  records  run  250  eggs  or  better. 

All  Super  Matings  Leghorn  Breeders  are  State-Certified  and  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  Rapid  Method  Test  by  New  Jersey  State  au¬ 
thorities.  Headed  by  State  It.  O.  P.  males  from  dams  with  records  of  from 
200  to  300  eggs. 


Wyan-Rocks  and  Bram-Rocks 
Cross-Breed  Matings  lor  3-Way  Profit 

We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Breeds.  Our  Wyan-Rocks  (White  Wyan¬ 
dotte-White  Rock  Cross)  earn  a  3-way  profit  as  broilers,  as  medium  roasters 
and  as  layers  of  large,  brown  eggs. 

Our  Bram-Rocks  (Brahma-White  Rock  Cross)  are  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
producers  of  heavy  roasters  and  capons. 

All  Cross-Breed  Matings  blood-tested  as  above  described. 


Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
R.  1.  and  N.  H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Many  farmers  prefer  these  medium-weight  dual-purpose  breeds.  All  Matings 
have  been  blood-tested,  as  above  described. 

In  the  Utility  Matings,  the  eggs  must  average  at  least  24  oz.  to  the 
dozen.  The  breeders  are  carefully  selected  for  size,  skin  color  and  produc¬ 
tive  qualities. 

In  the  Select  Matings,  the  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  25  to  20  oz.  to  the 
dozen.  The  breeders  are  carefully  selected  for  size,  skin  color,  plumpness  and 
plumage,  as  well  as  for  egg  production. 

In  the  Super  Matings,  the  eggs  must  weigh  at  least.  25  to  28  oz.  to  the 
dozen.  The  females  are  carefully  selected  for  size,  skin  color,  plumpness  and 
plumage,  also  for  egg  production  qualities.  These  are  mated  to  vigorous 
cockerels  backed  by  high  egg  records. 

Our  Barred  Rocks  are  full  standard  weight,  nicely  barred. 

Our  White  Rocks  are  the  famous  Wilburtha  Strain,  blue  ribbon  winners  at 
the  New  York  Poultry  Show,  both  in  1933  and  1934. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  are  genuine  strains,  from  both  New  England  and 
home  flocks.  Exceptional  value  at  our  low  prices. 

Act  Now  — Save  11%  to  15%  on  Blood-Tested  Chicks 
ol  Real  Breeding 

Wene  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  are  reasonably  priced.  The  Discounts  offered  on 
orders  mailed  up  to  March  27tli  represents  REAL  savings.  Name  your  own 
shipping  date.  Act  today. 

A  Deposit  of  Only  lc  a  Chick  Reserves  Your  Order 

The  balance  to  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  chicks  are  shipped. 


UTILITY  MATINGS 

BREEDS — Wh.  Leghorns,  Wyan-Rock  Cross,  Barred  Bocks. 
White  Bocks,  B.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds. 


Number 

Immediate 

April  21st  to 

1  After  May  1st 

of 

Delivery  and  up 

May  1st  Deliv- 

I  Delivery 

Chicks 

to  April  21st 

ery 

1 

100  to  399 

10c 

9140 

9c 

400  to  999 

9140 

9o 

8!4c 

1000  or  more 

9o 

814e 

8c 

Lessthan  100 

1)0 

10'Ac 

tOo 

Deduct  5%  Cash  Discount  from  above  prices  on  orders 
mailed  before  March  27th.  Additional  6%  Participation 
Certificate  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  final  payment. 


BREEDS— Wh. 

Cross,  Barred  and  White 
Wh  ' 


_ MATINGS 

Leghorns,  Wvan-Rock  Cross,  Bram-Rock 
Bocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Beds, 


Number 

of 

Chicks 

1  mmediate 
Delivery  and 
up  to  Apr.  21 

April  21st 
to  May  1st 
Delivery 

May  1st  to 

May  14th 
Delivery 

After 

May  14th 
Delivery 

100  to  399 

12c 

1 1  '/2c 

lie 

1 0'/ic 

400  to  999 

II '/2C 

lie 

1014c 

10c 

1000  to  1999 

lie 

1014c 

10c 

914c 

2000  to  3999 

1  Ohio 

10c 

914c 

9c 

4000  or  more 

10c 

914  o 

9c 

8!4c 

Less  than  100 

13c 

12140 

12c 

lie 

Deduct  .  _  _  -  .  ... 

mailed  before  March  27th.  Additional  9%  Participation 
Certificate  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  final  payment. 


SUPER  MATINGS 

BREEDS--R.  0.  P.  Wh.  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks,  White 
Rocks  (Wilburtha  Strain).  R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes. 


Number 

of 

Chicks 

Immediate  April  21st 
Delivery  and  to  May  1st 
up  to  Apr.  21 1  Delivery 

M  ay  1st  to 
May  14  th 
Delivery 

After 
May  14th 
Delivery 

100  to  399 

15c 

14c 

13c 

1214c 

400  to  999 

1 414c 

1314c 

1214c 

12c 

1000  to  1999 

14c 

13c 

12c 

1114c 

2000  to  3999 

13140 

I2V40 

1 1 14c 

llo 

4000  or  more 

13c 

12c 

lie 

1014c 

Less  than  100 

16c 

15c 

!4o 

13(40 

Deduct  9%  Cash  Discount  from  above  prices  on  orders 
booked  before  March  27tli.  Additional  6%  Participation 
Certificate  will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  final  payment. 


SHIPPED  BY  PREPAID  PARCEL  POST  OR  EXPRESS- 100%  SAVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Assorted  Chicks,  $8.25  Per  100. 

Fill  nut  the  Coupon  Order  Blank  and  mail  with  check  or  money  order  not  later  than  March  27th,  earlier  if  possible  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  shipping  date 
you  desire. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  our  plant  and  tells  how  we  breed  for  quality  eggs  and  meat.  Cheek  the  Coupon. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

A  Famous  Chick  Breeding  Institution  Under  Owner  Management 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

No.  of  Chicks 


.White  Leghorns 
..Wyan-Rock  C'ros9 
.  .Bram-Rook  Cross 
.Barred  Rocks 
.  .R.  I.  Reds 
.  .New  Hampshire  Reds 
.  .White  Rocks 
..White  Wyandottes 
.  Assorted  Chicks 


Cheek  Mating 
Wanted 


□  UTILITY 


□  SELECT 


□  SUPER 


Please  enter  my  order  for  Chicks  as  follows:  You 


will  find  enclosed  $ .  Ship  chicks  parcel 


post  prepaid  week  of 


(Date  wanted) 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D.  No. 


City  .  State 


What  We  Mean 
by  EXTRA  Profits 

WENE  Chicks  will  make 
you  more  clear  profit 
than  good  average  chicks 
purchased  elsewhere,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  bred  to 
produce  large,  fancy 
eggs  and  superior  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  and  capons. 
Don’t  miss  the  EXTRA 
Profits  to  be  made  with 
our  stock. 


I  may  be  interested  in  the  following  later  in  the  season:  Q  Baby  Chicks  Q  Started  Chicks  □  Pullets. 
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Some  Varieties  of  Grapes  and  Peaches 

By  E.  F.  Palmer 

Director,  Ontario  Horticultural  Experiment  Station 

The  commercial  fruit-grower  often  feels,  I  know, 
that  we  already  have  far  too  many  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  that  therefore  the  present  wave  of  new 
varieties  tends  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse.  1  n- 
questionably  there  is  much  that  is  true  in  this  view¬ 
point,  or  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  it.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  said  that  we  have  too  many 
i/ood  varieties,  and  as  long  as  we  admit  that  im¬ 
provement  in  varieties  is  possible  and 
desirable,  just  so  long  should  encour¬ 
agement  be  given  to  plant-breeding  en¬ 
deavors,  whether  private  or  State. 

Different  fruit-growing  areas  often 
naturally  present  somewhat  different 
variety  problems.  The  variety  which 
suits  the  climate,  soil,  cultural  meth¬ 
ods  and  markets  of  one  part  of  the 
country  may  not  necessarily  be  of 
value  under  other  conditions.  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  keep  this  particular 
thought  in  mind  when  evaluating  the 
accompanying  opinions  on  certain  va¬ 
rieties.  These  opinions  are  based  on 
performance  in  the  southern  fruit  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Per¬ 
formance  elsewhere  may  well  be  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse. 

Grapes 

We  in  Ontario  have  never  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  the  grape,  not  even  temporarily, 
though  we  do  appear  to  have  tempor¬ 
arily  overdone  things  a  bit.  A  de¬ 
creased  use  of  fruit  juice  brought 
about  by  economic  conditions,  has  co¬ 
incided  with  a  considerably  increased 
production  of  fresh  grapes,  with  the 
result  that  crop  prices  in  1932  and  1933 
were  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  keen  interest  in  and  desire  for 
better  wine  varieties  as  well  as  for  im¬ 
proved  table  grapes. 

Varieties  of  grapes  which  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  just  now  are  Ontario, 

Portland  and  Lomanto.  The  Ontario, 
an  early  white  variety,  is  very  prom¬ 
ising  both  for  early  market  and  for 
wine.  Commercial  acreages  are  be¬ 
ing  set  out  as  rapidly  as  nursery  stock 
permits  and  many  growers  also  are 
trying  the  variety  out  in  an  experimen¬ 
tal  way.  Ontario  tests  very  high  in 
sugar  as  compared  with  Concord  and 
Niagara.  It  sets  up  a  very  rapid  and 
desirable  fermentation,  and  makes  an 
excellent  wine  of  a  type  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  Tokay  or  dry 
white  wine.  The  fact  that  Ontario  is 
suitable  for  both  wine  and  fresh  mar¬ 
ked  gives  the  grower  alternative  outlets 
for  his  crop. 

Portland,  also  an  early  white  variety, 
and  also  like  Ontario,  originated  by 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  is  considered  promising  for 
fresh  market  purposes.  As  yet  it  has 
been  insufficiently  tested  as  a  possible 
wine  grape,  but  such  tests  as  have  been 
made  are  not  particularly  encouraging. 

Nevertheless  it  is  an  excellent  table 
grape,  and  may  be  expected  to  find  con¬ 
siderable  favor  on  this  account. 

Lomanto  is  a  black  grape,  a  hybrid 
produced  by  Munson  of  Texas.  As 
grown  under  Ontario  conditions  it 
would  not  be  considered  a  suitable 
table  variety,  being  rather  high  in  acid 
and  not  particularly  palatable.  As  a 
wine  grape,  however,  three  years’  tests 
indicate  unusual  promise.  The  fruit  is  high  in 
sugar,  exceeding  Concord,  and  the  wine  is  distinc¬ 
tive  and  desirable  in  quality  and  bouquet,  improving 
with  age;  type  Burgundy  or  port.  Vine  habits  ap¬ 
pear  excellent,  the  variety  being  hardy,  healthy, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Peaches 

Modesty  should  prevent  discussion  of  Vedette, 
Valiant,  Viceroy  and  Veteran,  varieties  originated  by 
the  Ontario  Horticultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
necessity  of  giving  useful  facts  dictates  otherwise. 
These  varieties,  all  of  which  have  Elberta  blood  in 
them,  were  intended  to  give  a  seasonal  succession 
of  peaches  of  the  Elberta  type,  yellow  flesh,  etc.,  but 
of  higher  quality  if  possible.  While  these  varieties 


have  been  planted  in  considerable  commercial  quan¬ 
tity  in  recent  years  (over  40  per  cent  of  plantings 
since  1930),  it  is  only  now  that  the  earlier  plantings 
have  come  into  full  commercial  1  tea  ring.  From  now 
on  therefore  we  may  expect  faults  or  weaknesses, 
apparently  inevitable  in  any  variety  of  fruit,  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  evident.  Perhaps  not  all  of  the 
four  will  eventually  survive  the  test  of  time. 

Vedette,  the  earliest  of  the  four,  maturing  in  St. 
John  season,  continues  to  give  an  excellent  account 
of  itself.  The  fruit  is  large,  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  quality.  Valiant  and  Viceroy  mature 


Bartlett  Pear  Orchard  in  Niagara  Peninsula  of  Canada 


Brocion,  a  Delightfully  Pleasant  Juice  Grape 

just  after  Vedette.  While  Valiant  was  the  first  of 
the  two  to  be  introduced,  and  hence  is  more  widely 
known  and  planted,  yet  Viceroy  may  eventually  re¬ 
ceive  the  preference  because  of  possible  greater  bud 
hardiness  and  better  size  of  fruit.  Valiant  is  ex¬ 
cellent  as  to  quality,  but  may  lack  in  size  of  fruit, 
as  the  tree  ages  unless  heavily  thinned.  Also  there 
are  indications  of  structural  weaknesses  in  the  tree. 

Veteran  normally  matures  about  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Elberta,  and  is  then  a  peach  of  excellent 
size,  color  and  quality.  As  a  variety,  however  it 
seems  to  require  a  better  soil  type  than  the  Elberta. 
Under  adverse  conditions  of  soil  type,  depth  and  fer¬ 
tility  the  fruit  will  mature  too  early,  and  will  lack 
in  size  and  quality. 


Mention  should  be  made  of  Golden  Jubilee,  a  New 
Jersey  introduction.  This  variety  is  distinctly  prom¬ 
ising  as  an  early,  maturing  several  days  in  advance 
of  Vedette  or  St.  John.  It  is  a  yellow-flesh  free¬ 
stone  of  good  quality  and  appearance,  and  of  satis¬ 
factory  tree  characters  up  to  the  present  at  least. 
Another  variety  of  peach  of  which  considerable  is 
expected,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested  in  Ontario,  is  Ilalehaven.  a  Michigan  intro¬ 
duction,  and  a  hybrid  of  .T.  H.  Hale  and  South 
Haven. 

In  concluding  this  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  more  promising  varieties  of 
grapes  and  peaches,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  really  outstanding 
grape-breeding  work  being  done  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  While  I  have  mentioned 
two  varieties  only,  Ontario  and  Port¬ 
land.  there  are  several  more  which  we 
have  under  test  here,  as  well  as  others 
of  more  recent  origin  and  yet  to  be 
tested,  which  give  every  promise  of 
eventually  becoming  valued  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  in  the  grape-growing 
area  of  Ontario.  Probably  the  On¬ 
tario  variety  was  originally  selected  as 
a  dessert  grape,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
“find,”  for  wine  purposes.  From  care¬ 
ful  observation  we  feel  sure  that  other 
Geneva  varieties  will  prove  equally 
valuable  as  wine  sorts.  Unfortunately 
our  own  grape-breeding  work  has  thus 
far  not  been  as  successful  as  that  at 
Geneva. 


The  Popular  Tomato 


Without  question  the  most  popular 
and  most  extensively  grown  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  tomato,  yet  outside  of  the 
specialists  individuals  go  on  year  after 
year  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  decid¬ 
ed  improvement  in  character,  quality 
and  time  of  fruitage  has  been  made. 
For  2(1  years  1  have  been  seeking  after 
the  best  tomato,  and  have  noted  the 
passing  of  some  for  which  much  has 
been  claimed,  but  which  failed  to  meet 
the  standard  set.  So  completely  has 
this  fruit  of  the  vine  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  fad.  fashion,  or  shall  we 
term  if  the  necessity  of  tin'  times,  that 
one  can  hardly  find  a  well-set  grocery 
store  where  among  the  cans  and  bot¬ 
tles  will  not  l>e  found  tomato  juice, 
cocktail  and  soup  as  well  as  the  whole 
fruit,  and  children  must  have  their 
regular  drink  to  supply  the  vitamins 
needed  to  build  up  their  systems  and 
provide  against  disease  attacks.  The 
popularity  being  well  established  those 
who  cultivate  the  crop  will  certainly 
wish  to  touch  the  highest  note  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit.  To  do  this  and  maintain 
the  position  there  is  call  for  guarding 
closely  the  variety  grown.  A  common 
practice  with  smaller  growers  is  to 
take  the  box  of  plants  brought  to  the 
door  with  no  question  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  growth,  type  of  fruit  or  time 
of  ripening,  all  important  points.  Spe¬ 
cialists  are  not  satisfied,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  they  never  are,  for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  seeking  after  something  be¬ 
yond  what  has  been  thus  far  realized. 
To  this  class  we  owe  the  improvement 
of  the  years. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Earliana  was 
the  leading  variety,  and  it  still  holds 
a  place,  though  not  as  uniform  in  shape 
or  as  free  from  objections  as  some 
later  developments.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  medium-sized,  smooth,  uniform  tomato  ripening 
evenly  and  with  small  cavity  and  thick,  meaty  flesh. 
Today  one  will  find  listed  in  tin'  catalog  as  among 
the  earliest  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel  and  Red  Head.  Testing  these  there  has  come 
confidence  in  Red  Head  with  John  Baer  second.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  and  butt  a  few  days  later  is  Marglobe, 
a  rust-resistant  variety.  In  general  shape  it  does 
not  exceed  others  in  size  but  is  more  uniform  and 
smooth,  while  it  carries  more  flesh  than  many  others. 
Its  general  uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  and  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  qualities,  coupled  with  freedom  from 
disease,  makes  it  a  most  desirable  variety. 

While  claims  are  made  for  superiority  for  some 
(Continued  on  Page  201) 
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Early  Spring  Work  in  the  Rock  Garden 

The  rock  garden  in  mid-Winter  certainly  does 
not  present  a  very  attractive  appearance,  owing  to 
the  bareness  of  the  ground  and  the  unsightly  cover¬ 
ing  of  salt  hay  or  other  material.  The  first  task  of 
Spring  then  is  to  remove  this  covering,  and  while  it 
is  a  mistake  to  do  this  too  early  it  may  be  safely 
undertaken  so  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  (lie  ground 
and  the  promise  of  fairly  settled  weather  conditions 
is  with  us.  Many  beginners  make  the  mistake  of 
covering  much  too  thickly  in  the  Fall,  and  if  the 
plants  rest  beneath  any  considerable  layer  it  is  wiser 
to  remove  this  a  little  at  a  time  rather  than  all  at 
once. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  has  dried  out  a  little,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  top-dressing,  and 
for  this  purpose  special  soils  prepared  according  to 
the  known  preferences  of  the  various  types  of  plants 
may  be  necessary  in  gardens  of  any  considerable 
size,  but  for  the  small  rock  garden  which  provides  a 
home  for  the  more  general  run  of  “rock  plants"  a 
mixture  consisting  of  good  garden  soil  which  has 
been  enriched  with  a  liberal  amount  of  leaf  mold 
or  humus  and  a  little  bonemeal,  and  lightened  by  the 
addition  of  coarse  sand  and  some  small  stone  clip¬ 
pings  will  prove  sufficient.  Before  actually  adding 
the  top-dressing  compost  any  plants  which  exhibit 
signs  of  having  been  heaved  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  frosts  and  thaws  of  Winter  should  be  replaced, 
and  where  room  permits  the  surface  soil  between 
the  plants  should  be  stirred  with  a  small  hand  fork 
so  that  air  may  penetrate  and  the  new  soil  may 
easily  amalgamate  with  that  below.  All  weeds, 
dead  leaves  and  other  decayed  material  should  of 
course  be  removed  at  this  time.  Many  plants  tend 
to  grow  “leggy"  and  get  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  a  periodic  top-dressing  encourages  the 
formation  of  new  roots  up  the  stem  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  plants.  Phloxes,  Aubretias,  Achilleas 
and  the  like  should  have  the  top-dressing  compost 
worked  in  among  their  prostrate  stems  to  a  depth 
of  from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch. 

Any  transplanting  of  Spring-blooming  plants 
which  has  to  be  done  should  be  completed  at  as 
early  a  date  as  practicable,  in  order  that  they  may 
suffer  as  little  a  check  as  possible.  The  Fall  really 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  moving  subjects  in 
this  class.  Summer  and  Autumn-blooming  species 
can  of  course  be  readily  transplanted  in  Spring.  Do 


not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  rock  plants 
require  but  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  Most  of  them,  although  tiny  above  ground, 
possess  extensive  root  systems,  and  must  have  a  good 
depth  of  well-drained  soil  if  they  are  to  thrive. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  a  choice  plant  being  over¬ 
grown  by  one  of  coarser  growth  one  or  the  other 
should  be  removed,  or  in  some  cases  it  will  suffice  if 
the  robust-growing  species  is  taken  up,  divided  and 
a  portion  replanted. 

Much  of  interest  of  rock-gardening  lies  in  knowing 
each  plant  intimately  and  correct  labeling  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Lists  should  be  made  when  the  weather  is 
fair  of  labels  which  require  replacing,  and  on  wet 
days  or  when  one  cannot  work  out-doors  these  can 
be  written.  t.  h.  everett. 


Why  Not  Plant  Some  Plums 

During  these  years  of  low  prices  of  sour  cherries, 
grapes  and  other  crops  it  may  be  well  to  take  stock 
of  the  fruit-growing  situation.  Perhaps  in  the  rush 
to  plant  sour  cherries,  grapes  and  McIntosh  apples 
in  their  years  of  high  prices,  some  other  crop,  not 
as  profitable,  but  nevertheless  a  good  bet.  may  have 
been  overlooked.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  opportunities  in  growing  plums. 
In  support  of  this  belief,  some  figures  dug  out  of 
United  State  Census  Reports  and  Statistical  Bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  D.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  pre¬ 
sented.  These  figures  are  intended  to  show  that 
from  1900  to  1930  there  has  been  a  big  decrease  in 
the  number  of  plum  trees  in  New  York  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  States,  and  that  the  population  of  the  region 
readily  accessible  to  New  York  growers  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly.  Furthermore  these  markets  are 
now  supplied  by  plums  from  the  Pacific  Coast  plum¬ 
growing  areas. 

During  the  i>eriod  1900  to  1930  the  population  of 
New  York.  New  England,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey.  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  increased 
from  26,671.002  to  43,192,183,  or  about  60  per  cent. 
During  this  same  period  in  the  same  region  plum 
trees  decreased  from  2.939.746  to  1.334.09S  trees,  a 
decrease  of  over  54  per  cent.  In  other  words,  dis¬ 
regarding  a  potential  increase  in  consumption  be¬ 
cause  of  an  increase  in  population,  this  region  would 
need  to  plant  1,605,648  plum  trees  to  bring  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  up  to  that  of  1900.  During  this  period 
from  1900  to  1930  the  decrease  in  plum  trees  in  New 


York  State  itself  was  over  45  per  cent  or  451,408 
trees.  In  22  of  the  counties  in  New  York,  better 
adapted  to  fruit-growing,  the  decrease  was  over  49 
per  cent.  These  counties  alone  would  need  to  plant 
402.931  trees  to  bring  the  number  up  to  that  of  1900. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  big  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  plum  trees?  In  the  writer’s  opinion  it  is  due 
largely  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  varieties  compris¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  plantings  in  this  State.  Such 
varieties  as  Lombard,  Burbank,  Gueii  and  Quaeken- 
boss  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  peaches, 
grapes,  melons  and  bananas  that  have  been  reaching 
the  markets  in  increasing  amounts.  Hardly  better 
able  to  compete  are  Arch  Duke,  Bradshaw,  Diamond, 
Duane,  Grand  Duke,  Monarch,  Pond  and  Yellow 
Egg.  Another  reason  why  plums  have  probably 
been  overlooked,  due  to  the  profitableness  of  sour 
cherries  and  McIntosh  apples. 

The  objection  is  raised  that  “plums  don't  pay.” 
However,  they  pay  well  enough,  so  that  during  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  October,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States  shipped  during  the  years  1927, 
192S,  1929  and  130  an  average  yearly  number  of 
1.822  cars  into  cities  in  New  York,  New  England, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  States  are  all  within 
easy  shipping  or  trucking  distance  of  New  York 
State,  and  home-grown  plums  may  be  had  from 
about  July  25  to  the  end  of  October  if  the  proper- 
varieties  are  planted. 

What  competition  may  be  expected  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  plum-growing  States?  During  this  same  30-year 
period  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  the  number 
of  plum  trees  decreased  from  2,675.541  to  591,106.  a 
decrease  of  nearly  78  per  cent.  It  is  evident  then 
that  serious  competition  may  not  be  looked  for  from 
this  quarter. 

New  York’s  most  important  competitor  is  the  Pa- 
cifi  Coast.  During  this  period  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon  increased  their  plantings  by  9,820,254  trees  or 
nearly  SI  per  cent.  Washington  and  Idaho  plantings 
remained  nearly  stationary.  However,  much  of  this 
increase  went  into  dried  prunes  or  was  canned. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  census  of 
1930  less  than  one  farm  in  five  in  the  22  more  im¬ 
portant  fruit  counties  of  the  State  reported  plum 
trees.  Certainly  the  other  four  should  have  at  least 
two  or  three  trees  to  produce  fruit  for  home  use. 
Plums  are  very  worth  while  for  dessert,  canning. 


An  Artistic  Bool  Garden,  Showing  Houseleek  Above,  With  Iris  Cristata  in  the  Foreground 
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SEED  FJl  RMS 

Buy  Direct  -  Save  Money 

Agriculture  has  turned  the  corner.  Are  you 
going  forward  ? 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 

D.  B.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEED 

99.50 %  Pure  or  better.  Northern  Grown 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  OA  TS— Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century.  Average  weight  about  40  lbs.  Puri¬ 
ty  above  99%  and  germination  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN  -  The  leading  varieties  adapted 
to  your  locality.  Average  germination 
above  95%.  We  guarantee  90%.  Prices  low. 

BARLEY,  PEAS — Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 

Certified  and  Selected  SEED  POTATOES. 

In  fact  everything  for  the  farm — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  for  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

Before  you  buy  get  the  Dibble  Catalog  and 
Complete  Price  List — FREE.  A  lc  post  card  to 
us  will  bring  it  to  you. 

HEADQUAR  TERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


n 


// 


101  Bu.  per  cere 

—  "Shadeland  Climax” 


Says  one  customer  from  Jefferson  County,  Pa,  F.xtra  good 
crops  like  this  have  been  obtained  by  many  of  our 
old  friends  . .  .  Never  before  have  we  had  such  won¬ 
derful  quality  oats  to  offer  .  .  .  Shadeland  Climax, 
Shadeland  Victory  and  Swedish  Select  .  .  .  WRITE 
TODAY.  GET  your  FREE  copy  of  New  Hoffman  Cat¬ 
alog.  It  offers  oats,  corn,  soy  beans,  etc.,  and  all  other 
grains  and  grasses  .  .  .  Samples  free.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc 


Box  65,  Landisville, 
•/  Lonsoster  County, Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITV  FARM  SEEDS 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

COOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

500,000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu¬ 
ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  all 
the  latest  improved  end  standard 
varieties  of  Garden,  Farm,  Flower 
\  Seeds,  Froits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
1 800  illustrations  with  complete  cultural 
I  directions  for  fiardenera  and  fcome 
F  planters.  1  think  It  Is  the  best  catalog 
published  in  America  today  Plan  to 
have  a  big  garden  this  spring.  1  want 
everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 
TOMATO,  44  King  ot  the  Earlies.” 
Extra  Large  Solid  Fruit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Big  ¥  (elder.  Disease  Re- 
cietant.  write  today  for  my  Big  1934  Catalog  and  125  seed  of  my 
NEW  SENSATION  TOMATO  free.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  «93,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  k  Established  in  1870 


Sweet  Scented 


Double  Mast urt him 

'Golden  Gleam**  is  the  LARfil PUT* , 

finest  new  flower  in  years!  ^ 
jWe  want  you  to  enioy  it  this  I 
[summer  too.  Send  dime  today  I 
for  large  packet  of  teede.  I 
Ask  for  Maule’e  Seed  Book? 
for  prize  flowers,  vegetables^" 

— tested,  guaranteed  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
703  Maule  Bldg.*  Phila-,  Pa.A 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 


a 


Garden  Book  Free 


Rtirpee*$ 

UP  Seeds  Grow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

104  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
htate  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Formvalt  of  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew".  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SH0WELL,  MARYLAND 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  -  RURAL  RUSSETS 

N.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  for  early,  jersey  Red  skin  for  late. 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  -  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


g~>-m  *  niAl  ETC  List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 

UL/lUIULIji3  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Sell  FARM  SEEDS  Write Voi-  details. 

REID  BURT  ...  Melrose,  Ohio 

HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  sisting,  acid-soil  leg¬ 
ume  for  Northern  States.  Northern  grown  seed. 

E.  D.  LEACH  •  -  CERES,  N.  V. 


Ctandard  &Walsh 

uJ  Garden  Tractors/ 


Plow  ^Powerful  Tractors  f  or  Smal  1  Farms, 
c__d  \ Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaiA1  *  2  Cylinder  Models 

«nd  Lawns\  W rite  f  or  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis^  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hew  York,  N.Y. 
2260  Como  Avt,  2406  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


HARDY  MAINE  GROWN 

EVER  GREENS 


25  BLUE  SPRUCE,  $1  !KS 

Three  Year  Old,  4  to  6  Id.  Order  today. 

10  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment 
All  desirable  varieties 

Dogwood;  Mountain  Ash;  Carolina  and  Lom¬ 
bardy  Poplar:  Tulip  Tree;  Maples;  Sweet 
Gum,  etc.  Ash;  Walnut;  Beach  and  Chest¬ 
nut;  Pin,  Red.  and  White  Oak,  valuable  or¬ 
namentals  and  timber  trees.  Grow  wealth! 

10  NUT  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment 

Beech,  the  health  nut;  Black  Walnut;  But¬ 
ternut;  Filbert  or  Hazelnut.  12  to  24  in. 

10  BIG  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  $3 

Beauty  Bush;  Butterfly  Bush:  Snowball;  Deutzla;  Flowering 
Almond:  Forsythia  or  Golden  Bell;  Honeysuckle  white,  red  or 
pink;  Hvdrangea  (Hills  of  Snow;;  Hydrangea  P.  G  ;  Mock 
Orange;  Spirea,  red,  white,  rose;  Weigela. 

All  stock  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  Add  10  per  cent  to 
prepay  i  shipment.  We  have  Five  Million  Trees  in  our  nursery. 
Sturdy,  hardy,  northern  grown  stock. 

Ask  tor  price  list.  Dept.  R-24.  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
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FRUIT  TREES  GROW  ! 

We  secure  scions  for  -Budding 
from  fruiting  age  trees.  Guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  healthy,  upland 
grown,  steam  dug  trees.  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  Roses, 
Ornamentals,  Perennials. 


FRIENDSHIP  OFFER 

l  Fruiting  Age  Cherry  Tree  for 
Si. 00 — Value  *2.50.  Will  bear 
fruit  1  year  after  planting. 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COST 

R  A,  rnrr  4S-page  book- 
r  lit C  let  on  Plant¬ 
ing  Methods  with 
each  order. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
45  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JEND  FCC  FREE  CATALOG 


FRUIT  TREES 

Great  Improvements  heve  been  made  In  varieties 
wHhin  the  pest  few  years.  Be  prepared  for  the 
better  markets  by  planting  the  New  Double  Red 
Varieties,  Including  New  Solid  Red  Delicious,  New 
Solid  Red  Stayman  and  Lowry.  Ask  lor  further  In¬ 
formation  on  the  New  Sport  Double  Red  Varieties 
and  also  our  Illustrated  Price  List  ottering  a  com¬ 
plete  line  ot  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Salesmen  Warned 

TITUS  NURSERY  CO.  WAvv,K|f£&RO 


Early  Vegetable  Plants 

Open  field  grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet, 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Potato 
Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  ALBANY,  GA. 


SEND  no  money,  0.0. D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  Ail  varieties  now  ready.  500-60c, 

1.000-51.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  TIFT0N,  6A. 


jelly,  jam,  etc.  There  are  varieties 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

New  York  State  can  grow  plums  and 
grow  them  well.  In  years  past  there 
were  many  large  orchards,  especially  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  No  now 
pest  or  disease  of  plums  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  appeared  in  the  State  during 
the  last  30  years.  They  are  very  reliable 
croppers  as  a  rule,  and  suffer  less  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather  than  such 
crops  as  peaches  and  cherries.  That  they 
will  sell  readily  if  attractive  good  quali¬ 
ty  fruit  is  available  is  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  truckers  and  road¬ 
side  stands  bid  for  the  fruit  from  what 
few  orchards  now  remain. 

The  first  expansion  in  planting  should 
be  to  provide  a  succession  of  attractive, 
good  quality  plums  for  roadside  stands 
and  local  markets.  The  plum  is  one  of 
the  finest  fruits  for  roadside  stands.  It 
may  be  had  in  several  colors  and  lends 
itself  well  to  the  making  of  attractive 
displays.  The  intimate  contact  of  grower 
and  consumer  makes  possible* the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciation  for  real  plum 
quality  that  few  consumers  realize  ex¬ 
ists.  After  those  are  supplied  consider 
the  possibility  of  invading  the  larger  city 
markets  with  a  product  That  will  com¬ 
mand  respect.  The  western  growers  are 
doing  it  and  paying  freight  for  2,500 
miles  to  do  it.  Moreover,  the  eastern 
growers  has  the  big  advantage  of  being 
able  to  let  his  fruit  become  much  riper 
and  consequently  superior  in  quality. 
Plums  develop  much  higher  quality  ripen¬ 
ing  on  the  tree  than  off  it. 

Better  varieties  must  he  grown  if  much 
headway  is  to  be  made.  For  the  main 
crop  one  of  the  best  varieties  is  Italian 
Prune,  often  known  as  Fellemburg.  Two 
new  sorts,  Hall  and  Stanley,  are  show¬ 
ing  much  promise,  both  being  larger, 
handsome  blue  plums  of  good  quality. 
For  a  succession  over  a  long  season  plant 
Beauty,  Formosa.  Santa  Rosa,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Imperial  Epineuse  and 
Heine  Claude,  which  ripen  in  the  order 
listed.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ex 
cellent  varieties  available. 

In  any  attempt  to  restore  the  plum  to 
to  its  rightful  proper  place  among  New 
York  fruit  crops  the  variety  factor  is 
most  important.  george  l.  slate. 

New  York. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  injury  to 
plants  by  Bordeaux  mixture  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  water  loss  from  the  parts 
covered  with  Bordeaux.  Drought  injury 
in  form  of  marginal  leaf  burning  and 
shrivelling,  for  example,  is  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  on  certain  plants  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  leaves. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  loss  is  proportionately  greater  during 
cloudy  days  with  high  air  humidity — 
facts  which  agree  closely  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  observation  that  Bordeaux  injury  is 
greatest  during  cloudy,  wet  weather. 
These  facts  also  fit  in  nicely  with  the 
observations  on  cherry  fruits,  namely, 
that  sour  cherry  fruits  may  shrivel  when 
covered  with  Bordeaux.  In  fact,  the 
shrivelling  of  Bordeaux-sprayed  cherry 
fruits  is  so  great  that  the  use  of  this 
material  is  unwise  on  cherry  trees.  So 
it  is,  little  by  little  that  we  understand 
the  “how”  of  some  of  these  things,  and 
step  along  to  the  next  problem. 

* 

What  is  claimed  to  be  a  “distinct  ad¬ 
vance  in  peach  pruning  and  one  well 
worthy  of  widespread  consideration” 
comes  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
The  main  feature  is  a  system  of  pruning 
designed  to  regulate  the  height  of  the 
tree  and  to  renew  the  tops.  At  8  to  9 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  largest  branch 
at  each  crotch  is  removed.  The  smaller 
branch,  or  branches,  at  each  of  these 
crotches  is  left.  By  next  year  or  the 
year  after  a  new  branch  will  have  de¬ 
veloped.  and  the  larger  one  may  be  again 
removed.  This  process  is  repeated  year 
after  year,  thus  providing  vigorous  new 
wood  at  a  reasonable  height  from  the 
ground  with  a  minimum  of  cuts.  The  de¬ 
tailed  pruning  of  one-year  wood  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  thinning,  since  the 
peach  crop  is  borne  on  one-year  wood  and 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  one-year  wood 
becomes  thus  virtually  a  thinning  opera¬ 
tion. 

* 

A  circular  which  seems  almost  to  have 
anticipated  the  cold  Winter  of  1933-34 
is  one  from  New  Jersey  published  last 
June  and  dealing  with  hardiness  of  peach 
buds.  The  point  is  well  made  that  the 
peach  industry  has  been  turning  away 
from  the  hardier  varieties  and  has  been 
using  relatively  tender  sorts.  During 
the  ’80s  and  '90s  peach-growers  com¬ 
plained  about  the  lack  of  hardiness  of 
the  Crawford  types,  and  shifted  to  such 
varieties  as  Greensboro  and  Carman, 
which  were  more  hardy.  There  then 
came  a  stampede  to  Elberta,  which  is 
not  a  hardy  kind.  Moreover,  the  fruit¬ 
grower  has  seemed  interested  in  not  only 
Elberta,  butalso  closely  related  tyes  as 
Brackett,  Early  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale  and 
th  elike,  with  ihe  result  that  the  tender 
varieties  have  stolen  the  field.  In  1933 
at  New  Brunswick,  the  percentage  of 
live  fruit  buds  in  some  of  the  old  well- 
known  varieties  were:  George  IV,  58; 
Strawberry,  52;  Early  Crawford,  41; 
Morris  White,  62 ;  Old  Mixon,  61 ;  Gold 
Drop,  60;  and  Heath,  69.  Quite  by  con¬ 
trast,  (he  Elberta  and  J.  H.  Hale  types 
showed  a  percentage  live  buds  as  follows  : 
Augbert,  8;  Brackett,  2;  Early  Elberta, 
11;  Elberta,  5;  J.  11.  Hale,  5;  Shipper’s 


Late  Red,  5.  Will  the  experiences  of  this 
past  Winter  mean  a  shift  to  some  of  the 
more  hardy  varieties?  Already  one 
grower  has  made  plans  to  set  Carman 
and  Greensboro  because  of  their  relative 
hardiness. 

sk 

In  some  States  the  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  is  financed  largely  by  the  State.  The 
State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  has  appro¬ 
priated  $7,500  a  year  until  this  year 
when  the  appropriation  was  reduced  to 
$6,000.  The  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  receives  no  State  aid. 

* 

Indiana  reports  that  paint  made  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  proved  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  ordinary  paint  for  covering 
pruning  wounds.  Mix  dry  Bordeaux 
with  raw  linseed  oil  until  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  is  reached  for  painting.  Small 
wounds  need  no  painting,  and  for  the 
large  wounds,  paint  only  the  center,  leav¬ 
ing  the  edges  untouched  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  new  tissue  which  grows  and  thus 
covers  the  wound. 

❖ 

The  frozen  pack  method  of  preserving 
fruits  is  making  steady  progress.  From 
56  varieties  of  peaches  that  have  been 
tried,  9  varieties  received  a  rating  of  “ex¬ 
cellent;”  8,  “good;”  17,  “superior  to  pur¬ 
chased  commercial  packs.”  The  nine  va¬ 
rieties  rated  as  excellent  were:  Chairs, 
J.  II.  Hale,  Reeves,  Up-to-date,  St.  John, 
Oriole,  Eclipse  and  Primrose  (the  last 
three  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station).  The  eight  varieties  ranked  as 
good  were  :  Brackett,  Early  Crawford, 
La  to  Crawford,  Slappy,  Roberta,  Wight 
Seedling,  and  A-l.  a  New  Zealand  varie¬ 
ty.  White-fleshed  varieties,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  clingstone  peaches  were  inferior. 
Elberta,  too,  was  not  included  among  the 
most  desirable  kinds,  yet  because  of  irs 
productivity  and  extensive  commercial 
planting,  it  still  supplies  the  fruit  that 
is  frozen  in  the  frozen  pack  method  and 
sold  to  consumers  as  the  representative* 
of  what  frozen  peaches  are  like.  It  will 
he  a  happy  day  when  the  frozen  pack  in¬ 
cludes  peaches  like  Primrose.  If  you 
have  never  eaten  any  of  this  delicious 
variety,  and  have  no  tseen  the  attractive 
color,  you  have  a  treat  awaiting  you. 

He 

Winter  injury?  Yes,  lots  of  it,  in  all 
parts  of  the  East.  But  most  interesting 
of  all  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  dis¬ 
cussion  over  it,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  opinions  are  given  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  The  experienced 
growers,  judged  from  outward  expression, 
seem  to  know  the  least  and  care,  also,  to 
say  the  least.  They  are  inclined  to  be 
cautious  in  their  statements  and  conser¬ 
vative  in  their  judgments.  Anyone  who 
saw  the  “no-crop”  of  1904  turn  into  a 
“normal”  one  by  Fall,  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  be  cautious  about  predicting! 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 
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Key-Notes 

Winter  Injury 

At  the  present  moment,  eastern  or- 
chardists  are  still  gasping  over  the  un¬ 
precedented  low  temperatures  of  this 
Winter,  and  are  wondering  just  how 
much  damage  has  been  done.  The  peach 
crop  is  reported  a  total  failure  in  States 
east  of  Cleveland,  and  some  reduction  is 
expected  in  sweet  cherries.  Filberts  have 
been  badly  injured,  and  Rhododendron 
plants  and  even  hardy  climbing  roses  are 
reported  badly  hurt. 

In  fact,  the  question  is  not  so  much 
about  the  1934  fruit  crop,  but  rather  as 
to  how  much  and  how  severe  the  injury 
bas  been  to  the  trees  themselves,  and 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  meet  the 
situation.  That  there  has  been  injury 
from  Winter  cold  this  year,  no  one  will 
deny.  Many  pear  trees  in  Western  New 
York  orchards  show  black  wood,  peach 
trees  likewise.  Sweet  cherries  show 
some  injury  in  spots,  while  sour  cherries 
generally  do  not  show  severe  wood  in¬ 
jury  at  this  writing.  The  sycamore  tree 
outside  the  window  has  a  crack  in  the 
trunk,  running  from  the  ground  to  above 
one's  head,  wide  enough  to  put  the  fingers 
into.  Baldwin  trees  are  reported  with 
split  trunks — one  tree  so  badly  injured 
that  the  hand  can  be  run  half  way 
around  the  tree  under  the  bark.  These 
are  all  bad  signs  as  to  the  severity  of 
injury. 

Yet,  no  one  can  estimate  the  damage 
with  exactness,  nor  can  he  generalize  too 
freely.  To  forecast  death  is  a  hazardous 
occupation.  Ask  a  pliysicion.  Take  an 
experience  from  the  severe  Winter  of 
1903-04 :  “Throughout  the  peach  sections 
of  the  central  and  western  portions  of 
t he  State  (New  York)  some  trees  were 
killed  or  injured  so  they  died  subsequent¬ 
ly.  The  crop  icas  a  normal  one,  though 
temperatures  that  are  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  death  to  fruit  buds  existed 
in  hundreds  of  orchards .”  The  italics  are 
our  own.  In  another  instance,  peach 
trees  in  an  orchard  showed  such  badly 
discolored  wood  that  the  orchard  was 
considered  ruined.  The  grower,  however, 
failed  to  pull  the  trees  out  or  cut  them 
off  because  of  Spring  work.  Most  of 
these  trees  recovered. 

Part  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  damage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  varies  appreciably  within 
rather  limited  areas.  For  example,  the 
lowest  official  reading  at  Geneva  was  31° 
below  zero,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  of¬ 
ficial  record  on  the  farm  at  a  slightly 
higher  elevation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  was  only  23°  below.  Another  il¬ 
lustration,  a  friend  just  across  the  lake 
called  on  the  telephone  at  7  :30  that  cold 
night  and  said  that  two  thermometers 
showed  30°  below  zero  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  that  three  thermometers  on  our 
farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  said  20° 
below.  During  all  that  cold  spell  the 
temperature  never  dropped  lower  than 
22°  below  at  our  place.  Again,  it  was 
19°  below  zero  when  we  drove  towards 
town  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  not  over  two  miles  away  and 
within  live  minutes  after  we  had  left 
home,  the  temperature  was  0°  below.  In 
other  words,  as  all  fruit-growers  know, 
elevation,  site,  and  exposure,  play  a  big 
part  in  the  final  story,  to  say  nothing  of 
variety,  cultural  care  and  the  like.  The 
best  course  for  the  present,  then,  is  to 
take  stock,  but  to  err  on  the  side  of  con¬ 
servatism,  and  make  haste  slowly.  The 
details,  we  will  leave  for  the  future 
notes.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Crumbly  Raspberries 

On  page  (*3  II.  1».  T.  asks  if  there  is 
any  control  of  crumbly  raspberries.  The 
frequent  complaints  among  those  growing 
Latham  would  indicate  that  this  trouble 
applies  to  the  variety  and  is  aggravated 
by  continued  dry  weather.  I  have  for 
years  followed  the  practice  of  mulching 
heavily  as  soon  as  Spring  opens,  and  the 
cultivator  is  run  through  between  the 
rows.  This  mulch  is  put  on  thick  enough 
to  conserve  the  moisture  iu  the  soil  as 
well  as  keep  down  the  weeds.  This  has 
saved  from  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
fruit  to  dry  and  turn  brown  after  pick¬ 
ing.  This  mulch  is  put  on  as  soon  as 
new  growth  is  seen  and  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  and  the  next  Spring  will  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  rotted,  thus  supplying  humus 
and  holding  moisture.  G.  m.  t. 


The  Popular  Tomato 

(Continued  from  Page  198) 
of  the  larger  fruiting  later  varieties  it 
may  well  be  questioned  if  any  are  better 
than  Stone,  Dwarf  Champion  or  Pondc- 
rosa.  Late  in  the  season  last  year  a 
friend  sent  me  a  few  small  plants  of 
Comet  and  certainly  if  one  may  judge  by 
rapid  growth,  abundance  of  fruit  clusters, 
uniformly  medium  size  and  smoothness 
as  well  as  bright  color  it  is  a  variety  to 
be  further  tested.  Its  eating  qualities  are 
superior  to  anything  ever  developed.  Mild 
in  flavor  with  small  cavity  and  few  seeds, 
it  must  win  a  high  place  with  lovers  of 
this  fruit.  Here  as  elsewhere  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  treatment  and  method  of  fertilizing 
materially  affect  quality  as  well  as  yield. 
There  is  no  question  but  soil  preparation 
and  care,  with  suitable  food,  are  factors 
to  be  carefully  heeded,  while  soil  moisture 
must  be  conserved  to  insure  juiciness. 
Quality  is  the  all-important  factor,  an 
elusive  element  never  to  be  neglected.  To 
secure  largest  yield  ample  vine  growth 
must  be  had  and  this  suggests  methods. 
Judging  by  long  experience  the  open 
spaces  and  heavy  mulch  system  insure 
more  than  in  any  other  way.  Setting  the 
plants  nine  feet  each  way  and  when  they 
commence  to  show  signs  of  drooping,  put¬ 
ting  on  a  10-incli  mulch,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  ground  and  packed  well  about  the 
roots,  will  conserve  the  moisture  and  al¬ 
low  room  for  the  vines  to  run.  Com¬ 
mence  early  to  cut  out  all  suckers  com¬ 
ing  from  the  roots  or  near  the  ground, 
allowing  but  four  branches  and  these  to 
be  spread  out  at  different  angles.  If  the 
land  was  plowed  late  in  the  Fall  and  a 
liberal  amount  of  good  barn  dressing 
plowed  under,  light  fertilizing  in  the  hill 
is  best,  as  the  roots  will  soon  cover  the 
vacant  space  and  find  food  supply.  Just 
before  adding  the  mulch  an  even  table¬ 
spoon  of  Vigoro  scattered  about  the 
plant,  but  never  in  contact  with  the 
roots,  will  greatly  stimulate  growth. 
Opening  the  space  about  the  branches 
near  the  roots  will  allow  sunlight  to  do 
its  perfect  work.  As  fruit  clusters  fol¬ 
low  leaf  buds  about  every  eight  inches 
there  must  be  room  for  these  vines  to 
reach  out  eight.  10  or  more  feet,  soon  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  space  allowed  the  plants. 
Here  is  where  we  get  from  five  to  seven 
large  fruit  clusters  on  a  single  vine,  while 
as  its  branches  grow  out  from  the  roots 
others  appear,  insuring  a  surprisingly 
heavy  yield  per  vine.  As  this  mulch 
keeps  the  fruit  away  from  the  soil  it 
only  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the 
mulch  if  it  rots  down,  and  so  protect  the 
fruit.  Without  question  this  method  will 
insure  a  heavier  yield  than  any  other,  but 
next  to  this  would  be  the  tall  stake  or 
bean  pole,  and  here  growth  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  main  stalk  and  one  branch, 
care  being  taken  to  nip  out  every  shoot, 
whether  from  the  root  stalk,  or  the  axil 
of  the  leaves,  and  tying  each  stalk  to  the 
pole  or  stake  to  give  support.  Using 
Vigoro  here  as  already  mentioned  growth 
will  be  rapid  and  one  will  often  pick 
fruit  from  clusters  six  to  eight  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Cultivating  growth  increases  the  fruit 
clusters,  and  so  insures  yield  and  fruit  of 
high  quality.  In  any  case  allowing 
sprouts  to  multiply  delays  ripening  and 
lowers  the  quality  of  the  product.  Grow¬ 
ing  under  the  mulch  system  and  nipping 
out  all  suckers  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
allowing  room  for  complete  growth,  it 
has  been  a  common  thing  for  bushels  of 
ripe  or  green  fruit  to  be  gathered  by 
others,  after  all  the  family  wants  for 
Summer  and  Winter  have  been  supplied, 
and  this  from  one  dozen  plants.  A  little 
care  in  guiding  the  growth  of  the  branch¬ 
es  so  they  will  not  run  together  will  in¬ 
sure  chance  for  all  to  develop,  and  nip¬ 
ping  the  barren  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
appear  insures  rapid  growth  of  the  four 
stalks  and  what  branches  one  finds  room 
for.  G.  M.  TWITCII ELL. 

Androscoggin  County,  Me. 


Death  of  Gilbert  W.  Peck 

Gilbert  W.  Peck,  Extension  Professor 
of  Pomology  at  Cornell  University,  died 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  pneumonia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  S,  1934.  Prof.  Peck  was  born  at 
Hopewell  Hill,  New  Brunswick,  in  18S3. 
lie  served  as  Farm  Bureau  manager  of 
Ontario  County  in  New  York  State  at 
one  time,  and  later  became  connected 
with  Cornell  University  in  the  extension 
service.  His  duties  called  him  into  every 
section  of  the  State,  and  placed  him  in 
close  contact  with  fruit-growers  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes,  so  that  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  broad  and  personal.  By 
personality  and  training  he  was  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  for  this  type  of  work,  aud 
his  counsel  and  advice  was  much  sought 
by  fruit-growers.  His  passing  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss,  not  only  to  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  East,  and  the  profession  which  he 
represented,  but  also  a  great  personal 
loss  to  his  many  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  H.  B.  tukey. 
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in  the 

CARDEN 

"Black  Leaf  40"  spray¬ 
ed  on  shtubs.flowers. 
vines  and  vegetables 
controls  insect  pests 
(Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper. 
Aphis.  Crawling 
Young  Scale,  Slug*. 
Young  Worms.  Leal- 
Miners,  etc.).  Meas¬ 
ured  in  teaspoonfuls 
per  gallon  of  water, 
it  is  inexpensive.  A 
little  goes  a  long  wav. 
Its  odor,  though  faint, 
repels  dogs. 

in  the 

ORCHARD 

A  standby  with  fruit- 
growers  for  killing 
Aphis,  Bud-Moth, 
Leaf  -  Hopper  •  Red 
Bug,  etc.  Separate  ap¬ 
plication  notrequired. 
Use  it  with  other 
standard  orchard 
sprays-  It  does  its 
own  job  and  helps 
the  kill  from  non-vol¬ 
atile  poisons  to  which 
it  may  be  added. 
Used  with  “summer- 
oil,’*  it  controls  cod¬ 
ling  moth  —  without 
poisonous  residue  at 
harvest. 
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& 
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uses 


W  ** 

40 


ta 


^^HEN  diluted  according  to  directions  for 
spraying,  “Black  Leaf  40"  becomes  a  vola¬ 
tile  insecticide.  It  kills  insects  both  by  contact 
(wetting)  and  by  fumes.  This  double-effect  fur¬ 
nishes  increased  efficiency  and  quick  killing  power. 

Because  the  spray  “  fumes-off  ”  or  evaporates  from  the 
foliage  and  fruit,  “  Black  Leaf  40  ”  is  safe  to  use.  Efficiency, 
safety,  rapidity  of  action  and  its  many  uses  make  “  Black 
Leaf  40"  a  logical  insecticide  for  the  farmer  to  rely-upon. 

Two  Decades  of  Effective  Service 

Recommended  by  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  for 
more  than  20  years,  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  established  a  re¬ 
markable  record  of  successful  use.  Dealers  everywhere 
sell  it.  But  insist  upon  original  sealed  packages  of  genuine, 
full-strength  “Black  Leaf  40.”  Accept  no  substitute.  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  descriptive  leaflets.  Write 

TOBACCO  Br-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated  Louisville,  Kentucky 


in  the 

POULTRY 

HOUSE 

A  specific  for  body- 
lice  and  feather  mites. 
When  thinly  spread 
on  top*  of  perches 
it  kills  body-lice  and 
feather  mites  with  no 
handling  of  the  birds. 
Judge  “Black  Leaf  40“ 
by  results.  For  less 
than  a  cent  a  bird  you 
can  clean  up  your 
flock.  A  drop  on  back 
of  neck  kills  head 
lice.  A  few  drops  in 
ne*ts  willdelouse  lay¬ 
ers.  Cost  is  very  low. 


in  the 

BARN  YARD 

“Black  Leaf  40“  com¬ 
bined  with  copper- 
sulphate  is  '  recom¬ 
mended  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  as  a 
drench  for  stomach 
worms  and  tape 
worms  in  sheep. 
Costs  but  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  head. 
For  dipping  to  kill 
lice,  scab  and  sheep 
tick,  full  instructions 
are  given  on  2-ib.* 
5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pack¬ 
ages.  Ask  your  Coti  nty 
Agent  about  “Black 
Leaf  40.“ 


SPRAY  with  it- DIP  with  it -DUST  with  it- DELOUSE  with  it 


DRENCH  with  it -PROTECT  EVERGREENS  from  DOCS  with  it 


CORN 


“16%  tons  silage  per  acre  from 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop” 

Says  customer  from  Western  Pennsylvania..  -That’s 
the  way  to  fill  the  silo.  Lancaster  County  "Sure  Crop” 
is  a  Big  Money  maker!  Big  ears.  Lots  of  ’em.  Hard 
corn.  Rich  yellow  color  . . .  While  Hoffman’s  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  “Sure  Crop”  is  fine  for  the  silo,  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  offered  that  are  just  as  good  for  husking  and 
filling  the  crib.. .Write  today.  GET  your  EREEcopy  of 
New  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  corn,  oats,  and  all 
other  grains  and  grasses.  ..Samples  Free.  Write  today. 

Box  64,  Landisville, 
•A  Lancaster  County, Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc 


“IDLE  ACRES” 

Every  farm  has  idle  acres  which  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  trees.  Put  them  to  work  permanently  with 
a  small  cash  outlay. 

PLANT  EVERGREEN  TREES 

Selected  from  our  Spring  Price  List: 

Douglas  Fir.  6- 1 2-in.  tranj . $12.00 

Norway  Spruce.  9-12-in.  trans .  18.00 

European  Larch,  6-9-In.  trans .  14.40 

Special  for  Christmas  Tree  Plantings: 

Norway  or  White  Spruce,  twice  transplant¬ 
ed.  M'/j-feet,  $29.50  per  thousand. 

Cupsuptic  Nursery 

SS3K! 

nik  '  '  ■*» 

O quossoc,  Maine 
Dept.  HI-3 

1  .  af  Write  for  our 

~ ,  4  i-fL  New  1*  rice 

.■Sk...  J.  >  hist.  You  will 

V-  Fe  amazed  at 

the  low  prices. 


I?  Selected  Peach  Trees 

3  Hale  -  3  Golden  Jubilee 

3  Eiberta  -  3  Belle  of  Georgia  -  2  ft.  high 

Don't  Miss  This  Bargain  ! 

'CT'DTj'ic'  Japanese  Evergreen  Barberry,  rare 
-*■  novelty  like  English  Holly.  Add  20c  for 

postage  and  insurance.  Order  immediately. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Westminster,  Maryland 


.  CAAJnFinfst  timber  and  ornamental 
I  LCC  jrPflS  species,  sixty  kinds.  Make  your 
waste  land  pay  a  profit.  Interest 
ing  descriptive  Tree  Seed  List  sent  on  request  to  Dept 
Tl.  REX.  D.  PEARCE  -  Merchantville,  N.  J . 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees"*^"^*1' 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nut*. 
Catalog:  free.  IflOUNA  HUT  *U*SE*T,  In  181,  ftQCKPORT.  INB. 

FRUIT  TRFF<{  *7.00  ix* r  100.  Write  t'oi 

i  IiCLu  CU’.  /eria**  Knr<i«ries,  Daiefille,  N,  T 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — On,  of  th»  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley.  So.v  Beans,  Seed 
Corn,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red.  Mammoth.  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  8eed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Make  Your  Little  Farm  Pay/ 


The  new  ALL  AMERICAN  is  a  small, 
compact,  riding  Tractor  designed  for 
few -acre  farmers,  country  estates, 
commercial  growers.  Plows,  harrows, 
cultivates,  seeds,  and  does  mam 
other  jobs  at  low  cost.  Foot  lift 
tools.  Delightfully  easy  to  guide  and 
operate.  Write  Donald  A  Boerner  Co.. 
Dept.  3.  ~  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


3  \  BUHPgE«S6IAHT  ZINNIAS 

PUTS 

IO< 


3  Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar- 
W  let.  Yellow.  Ba-e.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  105  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

CUBE  new  catalog  or  frost;. roof  plants  sent  on  re- 
*  quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

500.60c.  l.000-$l.  P.  0,  FULW000,  TIFTON,  GA. 
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Set  and  File  a  Saw 


You  can  keep  your  saws  sharp  by  following 
the  instructions  Disston  gives  in  this  Free 
Manual.  Plain  talk,  with  pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams,  tells  you  exactly  what  to  do,  step  by 
step,  in  jointing  a  saw,  shaping  the  teeth, 
setting  and  filing.  It  pays  to  keep  your  saws 
sharp.  Get  this  Disston  Saw  Manual! 

Also  ANOTHER  VALUABLE  BOOK,  FREE— if 
checked  on  coupon.  “Disston  Pruning  Guide”,  for 
garden,  orchard,  vineyard. 

. — . MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  [nc.  r+h 
387  Taccny,  Philadelphia  Gy 

Send  me  {ref  Q  Saw  Manual.  □  Pruning  Guide. 
(Check  one  or  both,  as  wanted) 


Name 


Address 


DEPENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

At.  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  customers  to 
continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer  the  following 
strictly  first-class,  well  rooted,  true-to-name  varieties: 
FRUIT  TREES.  2  year*.  4  to  5  feet,  at  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES-  Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Green¬ 
ing,  King.  Ah  Intosh  Red.  Northern  Spy,  Rome 
Beauty,  Wealthy. 

PEAR  TREES — Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Favorite. 
Sheldon.  Seckel. 

SOT' It  CHERRY— Ea  Richmond.  Euglish  Morello, 
Montmorency. 

SW  EET  or  OX  HEART  CHERRY— Elk  Tartarian,  Bing. 
Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon  Bigarreau.  Schmidts  Big, 
Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES— Burbank.  Bradshaw,  German  Prune, 
Bombard.  Reine  Claude.  Yellow  Egg. 

PEACH  TREES,  Light  Grade,  3-4  feet,  at  15c  each. 
Belle  Georgia,  Carman.  Champion,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel.  St.  John. 

Same  Varieties,  2-3'/a  feet,  at  10c  each. 
GRAPES,  2-year  No.  1,  Concord,  Niagara.  10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry . SI. 00 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry . $1.00 

25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING . $1.00 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. ..  .$1.50 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose . 35c 

Four  Hardy  2-year  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 

Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow . $1.50  or  50c  each 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei . 25c 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae.  Arbor  Vitae  Pyra¬ 
midal.  Irish  Juniper,  Norway  Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1 

or  3-4  feet. . $1.50  each 

Older  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  which  con¬ 
tains  attractive  prices  of  our  Products.  Products  you 
i  an  Plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  MRSERIES 
WIT., SON  Thomas  Marks  Jk  C«.  NEW  YORK 

LacaTeO  in  the  Heart  ct  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of 
Niagara  County 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys*  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Statistical  Information  for 
the  Fruit  Grower 

Part  II. 

Peaches 

In  1930,  the  United  States  had  1,481,- 
242  farms  growing  peaches  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale,  with  20,134,313  young  trees  of 
non-bearing  age  and  58,911.983  trees 
bearing.  These  produced  42.827.017  bush¬ 
els  valued  at  $54,899,650.  this  being  8.4 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  fruits  and 
nuts  grown  that  year.  The  10  leading 
counties  are:  Sutter.  Calif.;  Fresno  and 
Stanislaus,  Calif.;  Berrien,  Mich.;  Up¬ 
son,  Ga. ;  Mercer  and  Placer,  Calif. ; 
Peach  and  .Tones,  Ga. ;  and  Tulare,  Calif. 
In  the  50  leading  counties  in  peach  pro¬ 
duction  California  places  nine,  Georgia 
live,  Illinois  four,  Michigan  two,  Arkan- 
sis  two,  New  York,  Delaware,  Utah,  Col¬ 
orado  and  North  Carolina  each  one. 

California  specializes  on  clingstone 
peaches  for  canning,  while  Georgia  sticks 
to  the  freestones  for  shipping.  Both  of 
these  States  report  that  a  large  number 
of  trees  are  being  pulled,  with  few  new 
orchards  being  set.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  New  York  and  Illinois  report 
larger  plantings,  however,  to  balance  the 
loss  in  Georgia  and  California,  while 
Michigan  is  again  going  heavily  into 
peach  setting.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  many  leading  nurserymen  are  sold 
out  on  peach  trees  for  1934  planting. 
Peach  trees  are  comparatively  short¬ 
lived,  the  average  being  not  much  over 
10  years,  although  trees  50  years  of  age 
may  be  found  occasionally.  With  Georgia 
getting  its  crop  on  the  markets  from  four 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Northern 
States  like  New  York,  with  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Arkansas  also  able  to  market 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  New  York  or 
New  Jersey,  it  is  evident  that  growers  in 
those  Northern  States  should  plant  late- 
maturing  varieties  which  will  come  to 
market  after  the  rush  from  farther  south 
is  all  over.  The  Geneva  or  Vineland 
Stations  will  gladly  recommend  such  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  those  newer  ones  which 
have  been  tested  and  proved  adaptable 
for  Northern  States.  It.  would  appear 
that  sticking  to  the  Elberta  is  a  ruinous 
proposition  in  the  face  of  facts  given. 

Cherries 

In  the  50  leading  counties  in  cherry 
production,  California  placed  12.  Michi¬ 
gan  10,  New  York  7,  Oregon  7.  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  and  Colorado  3.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  cherry  production  is  highly 
centralized. 

The  United  States  as  a  whole  had  in 
1930,  867,944  farms  growing  cherries  on 
a  commercial  scale,  with  4.615. 2S6  trees 
of  non-bearing  age  and  8.381.572  trees 
bearing.  Again  note  these  proportions, 
which  indicate  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
cherry  production  in  the  near  future. 
They  had  a  crop  value  of  $17,003,842. 
Ibis  being  2.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
fruits  and  nuts  produced  during  that 
year,  the  crop  being  4,067.041  bushels. 
Door  County,  Wis.,  furnishes  the  big 
surprise  by  leading  the  list  of  50  leading 
counties;  Grand  Traverse,  Mich.,  is  next, 
then  follow  San  Joaquin,  Calif. ;  Oceana, 
Mich.;  Leelaunau,  Mich.;  Larimer,  Col.; 
Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma.  Calif. ;  Ni¬ 
agara.  N.  Y. :  Solano,  Calif.;  and  Ber¬ 
rien,  M  leh.  Note  how  old  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty  is  right  there  again  among  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  and  well  up  towards  the 
top.  Utah  and  Tennessee  each  place  a 
county,  while  Erie  County,  Pa.,  is  found 
among  the  leading  50,  hut  Arkansas  does 
not  place  in  cherries.  California  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  big,  sweet  cherries  for  ta¬ 
ble  use,  while  most  of  the  others  are  con¬ 
cerned  mostly  with  the  sour  varieties  for 
canning.  The  Montmorency  leads  all 
other  varieties  in  number  of  trees  set.  We 
|  must  sound  a  warning  against  going  into 
cherry  production,  as  all  leading  centers 
{  report  an  overproduction  in  late  years 
with  consequent  low  prices,  and  millions 
of  new  trees  rapidly  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Local  conditions  should  govern,  but 
metropolitan  markets  are  evidently  over¬ 
supplied  now. 

Plums 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 

■  Wonderful  assortment  ot  Apple  and 
I  Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  m-chardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  includinq  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


1  FRUIT  TREES 

-  SEEDS  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  04-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Sate  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Box  li  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Wesi  flillNiiiseries 

Box  9,  Fredonia,  N.  Y,  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58th  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Horst  Rsdisb,  RliuSif.it.  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  Sweet  Potatoes 
Planting  stock  ail  standard  varieties.  Dealers  and  iarge 
planters  wr  ite  for  low  wholesale  prices. 

GEO.  R.  PE CKliC K  U  SOM  •  Pedricklown,  N.  J. 


FREE  Ssaflfei  Xpae  Bargains 


Listing  only  (inest  guaranteed  2-yr.  held  grown,  budded, 
dormant  stock;  sturdy  roots;  grow  anywhere;  more  buds 
1st  yr.;  rushed  fresh  direct  from  nursery  at  lowest  delivered 
prices.  Vv  ri  I  e  Bey  Ion  A.’  Ellison.  74  Mercantile,  Dallas,  'lev. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one 
Stale  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
single  exception  of  New  York,  places  in 
the  list  of  50  leading  counties  in  plum 
production.  California  again  carries  off 
the  honors.  Idaho  has  four,  Texas  one, 
New  York  one;  all  the  others  are  in 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  United  States  as  a  whole  reports 
901.462  farms  growing  plums  commer¬ 
cially  with  4,514,509  trees  of  non-hearing 
age  and  29,399,411  trees  hearing  now. 
These  produced  in  1930  20,038,147  bush¬ 
els  valued  at  $18,645,942.  We  call  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  great  disparity  in 
bearing  trees  and  new  settings  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  tree  fruits.  Evidently 
plum-growing  is  on  the  wane,  and  there 
is  an  opening  for  new  plum  orchards  with 
bright  prospects  for  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  Geneva  has  originated  many  new 
varieties  in  the  past  few  years,  and  will 
gladly  give  information  concerning  them 
and  where  trees  may  be  procured.  No 
doubt  New  York  State  nurseries  list 
many  of  these  varieties.  These  figures 
include  the  prune  plums  grown  so  exten¬ 
sively  on  tlie  Pacfic  Coast,  so  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  table  and  canning  plums  are 
even  brighter  than  the  figures  indicate. 
Pdums  do  well  on  any  well-drained  soil 
which  is  not  too  low.  They  blossom  very 
early,  so  should  not  he  planted  on  low 
ground  subject  to  hard  frosts  in  Spring. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but 
added  information  gathered  by  the  writer 
shows  that  plum  production  is  on  the 


wane,  and  that  the  opening  for  plums  is 
very  good.  Niagara  County  again  comes 
to  the  front  in  plums.  Surely  this  is  a 
wonderful  fruit  county. 

Grapes 

The  grape  statistics  furnish  some  sur¬ 
prising  information.  We  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  California  was  pulling 
grapevines  in  large  numbers,  whereas 
the  figures  show  the  reverse  to  lie  true. 
Grapes  were  largely  overplanted  some 

years  ago,  hut  the  repeal  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  amendment  may  bring  them  hack 
into  the  profit  class  of  fruits.  Here  are 
the  figures : 

Fresno  County,  Calif.,  produced  in 
1930,  37.7  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  har¬ 
vested,  had  24.5  per  cent  of  all  vines 

planted  and  26.6  per  cent  of  the  total 

crop  values  for  that  year.  California 

places  27  of  the  leading  50  counties,  New 
York  10  and  Michigan  three.  California 
places  eight  of  the  leading  10  counties 
including  the  first  three.  Ohio  places 
five  counties  and  Arkansas  two. 

_The  United  States  as  a  whole  reports 
953,447  farms  growing  grapes  commer¬ 
cially  with  24.653,072  vines  of  non-bear¬ 
ing  age  and  342,191.490  vines  bearing. 
These  produced  in  1930  a  total  of  3,663,- 
397.110  lbs.  with  a  crop  value  of  $56,- 
165,987,  a  staggering  total  which  re¬ 
veals  the  extent  of  grape-growing  in  this 
country.  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
ranks  fourth,  a  notable  achievement 
when  California  plantings  are  considered. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  east¬ 
ern  grapes,  such  as  the  Concord,  are  not 
wine  grapes  although  they  do  make  a 
low-grade  wine.  Grape  planting  has  been 
greatly  overdone,  so  the  prospective 
grower  should  plant  the  newer  varieties 
of  table  grapes,  many  of  which  have  been 
originated  at  Geneva  in  late  years  and 
thoroughly  tested.  Full  information  will 
doubtless  he  given  from  there. 

Other  Fruits 

Berrien  County,  Mich.,  leads  in  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  production.  Such 
fruits  as  raspberries  and  strawberries  are 
so  short-lived  that  an  over-production  of 
one  year  may  easily  be  turned  into  an 
under-production  the  next.  The  grower 
should  he  governed  largely  by  local  con¬ 
ditions.  It  may  he  noted  that  Ihe  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States  have  gone  heavily  into 
berry  production  of  late  years,  shipping 
in  chilled  cars  to  eastern  markets  before 
eastern  berries  are  ripe.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  of  Florida  with  strawberries. 
We  neither  recommend  nor  discourage 
plantings  of  small  fruits,  as  local  condi¬ 
tions  should  govern  this.  We  do  note  a 
prospective  over-production  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  hut  this  will  doubtless  he  only  a 
transient  phase  of  small  fruit  production. 
Statistics  in  full  have  not  been  released 
at  this  date  for  small  fruits.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Florida,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  are  all  producers  of  small 
fruits  in  great  quantities. 

The  small  fruits  may  be  grown  any¬ 
where  by  anyone  for  home  use,  but  com¬ 
mercial  production  requires  experience 
and  knowledge  not  possessed  by  the  be¬ 
ginner.  The  whole  range  of  fruit-growing 
as  revealed  by  these  figures  furnishes 
much  food  for  thought.  They  reveal  pears 
and  plums  as  the  best  prospects  for  new 
plantings,  with  apples  a  gamble  and 
grapes  and  cherries  more  than  doubtful. 
Sweet  cherries  are  a  far  better  prospect 
than  sour  and  very  early  grapes  better 
than  late  with  the  exception  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba.  We  have  not  included  the  citrus 
fruits,  as  Eastern  and  Midwest  growers 
are  little  interested,  but  citrus  fruits 
also  show  a  disheartening  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  prospect.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  summarize  is  to  state  again  that  the 
reader  should  make  his  own  deductions 
and  he  governed  largely  by  home  condi¬ 
tions  and  market  prospects.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  an  opening  among  the  grain  and 
dairy  farms  for  the  small  fruit-grower, 
and  a  home  market  with  satisfactory 
prices.  l.  b.  r. 


The  Bookshelf 

A  Living  from  the  Land,  by  William 
B.  Duryee.  The  author  of  ibis  book  is 
well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  lie  has  had  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  problems  of  which 
he  writes  because  of  the  local  conditions 
that  make  New  Jersey  ideal  for  home 
gardens  and  small  or  subsistence  farms. 
Chapters  on  getting  established  and  fi¬ 
nancing  and  protecting  the  investment 
give  valuable  material  that  is  often  over¬ 
looked  while  the  advice  on  the  house  it¬ 
self,  sewage,  lighting,  etc.,  should  he 
carefully  studied.  Soil  treatment,  ap¬ 
propriate  crops,  poultry  and  the  dairy 
cow  are  all  discussed  with  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  We  feel  that  anyone 
whose  inclinations  lead  him  back  to  the 
land  will  find  Mr.  Duryee  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  counselor,  and  will  he  better 
able  to  meet  the  problems  of  country  life 
after  a  careful  study  of  “A  Living  From 
the  Land.”  Published  by  Whittlesey 
House,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York ; 
184  pages,  with  a  copious  reference  Ii«t ; 
price  $1.50. 
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5  HorsePower 
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6  Reverse 


It  Plow?.  Harrows,  Seeds, 
Cultivates,  Pulls  Loads.  Etc. 
Walking  &  Riding  Equipment. 
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Make  Power.  Hay,  Weed  or 
.awn  Mowing  Machine. 
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Gears. 
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ALLIED  MOTORS  COUP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  >  New  York,  N.  V. 

3188  E.  Hcnti.  Ave..   &9-93  West  Street 


Special  Low  Prices  on  No.  1 

BERRY  PLANTS 


Guaranteed  first-class,  true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  sood  condition  at  the  following  prices:  WHY  FAY 
MORE?  - Postpaid -  Collect 


RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants  12  50 

Cuthbert  (red)  . $0.60  $1.45 


St.  Regis  Everb.,  red . 60  1.45 

Latham.  Largest  Red  . . 75  1.75 

Cumberland.  Blackcap . 65  1.50 

BLACKBERRIES,  Eldorado..  .45  1.35 

Alfred,  Leading  BB . 65  1.65 

STRAWBERRY,  Premier  (early)...  .65 

Mastodon,  Large  Everbearing . 85 

ASPARAGUS  loots,  heavy,  2-yr . 70 

HORSERADISH  roots  <6  inch)...  .75 
Concord  grapevines.  2-yr....  1.65  4.25 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Take  10%  cash  discount  or 
write  for  catalog  giving  other  varieties  of  stock  listed 
above  with  complete  description  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  specialize  in  Jersey  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  -  Box  80  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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Strawberries! 


PAY 


Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  I* 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  34  leading  varieties. 


PREMIER  . $0.40 

FAIRFAX  . 80 

DORSETT  . 80 

Aberdeen  . 40 

BIG  JOE  . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Wm.  Belt . 

Beauty  . 40 
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3.25 

15.00 
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3.50 
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3.50 
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3.00 
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BOX  5, 
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.  MD. 

CARFF’S 

FRUIT  PLANTS 

OrnamentalTrees,  Shrubs 

Newburgh  —  Potomac  — 
New  Logan— Black  Beauty. 
Best  of  all  Raspberry  Varie- 
i„i  ties.  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  — 

Chinese  Beauty  Bush  —  Winter 
Flowering  Witch  Hazel  —  Hardy  Chi¬ 
nese  Magnolia,  Flowering  Cherries. 

Catalog  Fruit  Ornamental  Plants  Free . 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS 
Box  207,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
Neut  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
,  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
|  and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
1  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
_  -vvcre  *  etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFrek 
SON#  vy  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  tlie 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
eon  non  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STR  AWBERRY  PjLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It’s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  M  D. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh.  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Raspberry  Plants 

1000.  w.  HALBERT 


Specialty  twice  inspected. 
Newburgs.  *6—100.  *56 
Oxford,  N.  Y 


PAQDQCDDV  Dl  I  MTC  New  Logan,  Cumberland.  Latham 

DflorDCfinl  rLANIOand  chief.  Choice  Plants  taken 
from  unfruited  plantings.  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  Clyde,  O. 


BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

Attractively  priced  collections  for  both  large  planters 
and  gardeners.  Also  grape  vines  and  raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  deerriptire  booklet. 

II.  E.  Congdoii  Nursery  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


r  n  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
L-  VJ.  V.  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60C,  1.000-SI. 
j  FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Iiecleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Wocd- 
burn.  Oarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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Exploring  for  Potatoes 

BY  DONALD  REDDICK. 

Part  III. 

Popocatepetl 

The  great  Baron  von  Humboldt  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  “new  world”  from  1799  to 
1804.  The  baron  states  very  positively 
that  the  potato  was  introduced  into  Mex¬ 
ico  from  Peru  at  some  time  after  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  these  countries. 
There  is  some  indication  that  the  potato 
which  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  Mexico  is  a 
plant  of  Peruvian  or  Colombian  origin. 
The  baron,  however,  overlooked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  potatoes  which  are  good  spe¬ 
cies  (come  true  to  seed)  and  which  al¬ 
most  certainly  were  trampled  over  by 
Cortes  and  his  faithful  200,  when  they 
trooped  down  (he  last  long  stretch  into 
the  valley  of  present-day  Mexico  City. 
Cortes  moved  from  Puebla  over  the  high 
ridge  which  connects  the  two  peaks  of 
perpetual  snow,  Popocatepetl  and  Iztac- 
cihuatl.  When  he  got  down  to  10.000 
feet  he  could  have  found  wild  potatoes. 
They  would  have  represented  only  an¬ 
other  strange  plant  peculiar  to  the  new 
world,  and  they  would  not  have  attracted 
any  attention  as  an  article  of  food,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mexican  Indian  depends  on 
maize  as  his  principal  source  of  energy, 
and  apparently  always  has.  At  any  rate 
stohe  images  of  ears  of  corn  are  very 
common  in  Mexican  archaeological  mu¬ 
seums  but  never  any  potatoes,  whereas  in 
Peruvian  museums  stone  and  pottery 
images  of  potatoes  are  certainly  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  ears  of  corn  if  not  more  so. 

In  the  D.  S.  National  Herbarium,  at 
Washington,  is  a  specimen  of  a  wild  po 
tal  o  collected  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hitchcock 
on  August  5-6,  1910.  The  label  reads: 
“Foothills  of  Popocatepetl."  Another 
specimen,  also  unidentified,  is  labeled: 
“Popocatepetl,  11,800  ft.,  collected  by 
Rose  and  Hay,  August  7-S,  1901.”  A 
third  specimen  is  labeled:  “Amoeameca, 
July  26.  Collector,  Fisher."  The  speci¬ 
mens  have  tubers  on  them,  but  aside 
from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  plants  ' 
are  not  like  the  potatoes  we  know.  Just 
how  useful  this  information  is  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example.  Suppose 
the  three  specimens  were  labeled  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Foothill  of  Mt.  Marcy  ;  Mt.  Marey. 
4.500  ft.;  Adirondack  Lodge.  One  can 
get  to  Adirondack  Lodge  (elevation  2,- 
155  ft.)  over  a  private  road  from  North 
Elba.  From  there  only  a  trail  leads  to 
Jit.  Marcy.  The  region  is  practically 
uninhabited  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
getting  a  horse  unless  arranged  for  far 
in  advance.  Mt.  Marcy  at  4,500  ft.  be¬ 
comes  rather  indefinite  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  some  people  start 
the  ascent  of  Marcy  from  Keene  Valley. 
Now  magnify  the  distances.  Amecameca 
has  an  elevation  of  about  7.600  ft.,  the 
foothills  of  the  “Popo"  begin  within  a 
mile  or  two  and  continue  to  17.794  ft. 

One  additional  bit  of  information  ex¬ 
isted.  Amecameca  is  the  point  from 
which  tourists  usually  start  the  ascent 
of  the  Popo.  Some  speculation  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  with  the  following  result.  The 
chances  are  that  even  Prof.  Hitchcock 
followed  the  beaten  path.  In  fact  his 
collection  and  that  of  Rose  and  Hay  bear 
double  dates.  It  requires  two  days  to 
make  the  ascent  and  return  to  Ameca¬ 
meca.  The  guide  book  says  that  there  is 
a  cabin  for  overnight  lodgers  at  12,788 
ft.  The  best  scheme  will  be  to  follow  the 
usual  path  and  see  what  luck  we  have.  I 
say  “we’  ’in  the  literal,  not  the  editorial 
sense.  Max  was  the  indispensable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  expedition.  He  had  lived  in 
8pam  for  many  years  and  not  only  spoke 
Spanish  fluently  but  knew  how  to  bar¬ 
gain.  Max  made  all  the  arrangements; 

I  went  along  to  dig  potatoes  and  to  keep 
Max  company.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  not  allow  agricultural  ex¬ 
plorers  to  go  out  alone. 

The  “junket”  got  off  to  an  early  start, 
that  is,  early  for  Mexico,  on  November 
10,  1930.  Max  made  a  bargain  with  the 
owner  of  an  antiquated  Ford  to  meet  us 
at  six  o’clock,  and  Max  had  a  way  of 
getting  exactly  what  he  bargained  for. 
Six  o'clock  is  two  hours  before  breakfast 
iinie,  but  that  is  simple:  some  rolls  from 
the  bakery  and  some  coffee  prepared  over 
an  electric  hot-plate.  Max  knows  how  to 
get  together  a  good  lunch,  too.  and  pack 
it  away  in  small  space.  At  six  our  driver 
is  there.  lie  must  have  a  small  ad¬ 
vance  of  funds  in  order  to  buy  gas.  One 


peso  (about  50  cents)  is  the  amount 
usually  requested.  As  the  sun  appears 
over  the  mountains,  we  are  speeding 
across  the  viaduct  and  the  bridge  at 
which  Cortes  and  his  followers  were  so 
nearly  annihilated  when  they  were  driven 
from  the  city.  Amecameca  is  only  30  or 
35  (58  kilometers)  miles  away.  The  road 
is  smooth  and  level  but  the  village 
streets  are  terrible.  The  road  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  road  for  automobiles  but  consists  of 
deep  trenches,  6,  8  or  10  feet  below  the 
general  surface,  worn  out  and  washed 
out  alternately  by  burro  and  by  heavy 
freshets.  A  mile  or  two  of  bumping 
along,  and  a  stream  is  encountered.  It 
runs  cold  and  deep  in  the  rocky  bed.  The 
bridge  is  down.  It  appears  to  have  been 
down  for  a  long  time,  possibly  since  the 
revolution.  At  any  rate  we  are  in  the 
foothills  and  ascending  with  every  step. 

If  one  has  a  good  heart  he  does  not 
mind  walking  on  the  level  at  7,600  ft.  but 
when  he  must  ascend  with  every  step  he 
becomes  conscious  at  least  that  he  lias  a 
heart.  Presently  an  old  Indian  is  en¬ 
countered.  He  has  ripped  open  an  acre 
of  very  fine  black  earth  (volcanic  ash), 
his  equipment  consisting  of  a  horse  and 
a  very  crude  wooden  plow,  and  is  broad¬ 
casting  wheat.  lie  never  heard  of  wild 
potatoes  (Papa  sylvestre)  and  doubts 
whether  there  are  any,  but  he  has  an¬ 
other  horse  and,  if  the  senores  wish,  he 
could  guide  them  to  the  peak.  He  has 
dark  glasses  to  prevent  snow  blindness 
and  plenty  of  blankets  for  the  cold  night 


in  the  cabin.  We  proceed  up  the  moun¬ 
tain.  That  knoll  to  the  left  has  some 
evergreen  trees  on  it.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  wild  potatoes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shade,  and  that  the  best 
place  to  search  for  them  is  in  an  open 
woods  under  coniferous  trees.  We  go 
over  that  way.  The  knoll  is  steeper  than 
it  appears  to  be,  or  else  we  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  we  think.  At  any  rate 
we  are  breathing  as  though  we  were  at 
10,000  feet.  Now  we  are  on  top,  here 
are  the  pine  trees;  yes,  and  here  are  the 
potatoes,  flowers  and  seeds.  We  haven’t 
seen  anything  like  this  before.  It  is  not 
the  species  we  found  last  week  over 
Puebla  way  at  Rio  Frio,  but  it  does  look 
a  little  like  the  one  we  found  near  Cuer¬ 
navaca.  Get  out  the  trench  shovel  and 
pick.  The  long  stolons  must  be  traced 
out  to  the  end  to  find  the  tubers.  An 
hour  of  digging  yields  nearly  a  quart  of 
tubers,  mostly  marbles  but  some  nearly 
as  big  as  a  walnut.  Enough  for  this 
place.  Let’s  eat  and  then  go  over  to 
that  other  knoll.  Another  sample  is 
found.  More  digging,  more  searching. 
Presently  it  is  time  to  get  back.  Must 
be  we  have  come  farther  than  we  thought. 
It  is  almost  as  tiring  to  get  down  these 
steep  places  as  it  is  to  get  up  them.  Here 
is  the  old  Indian.  The  seeding  is  done 
and  he  is  now  covering  the  grain  by 
splitting  the  ridges  with  his  wooden  plow. 
Not  far  now  to  the  broken  bridge.  Nearly 
five.  It  will  be  dark  before  we  get  back 
to  the  city.  Hope  there  is  plenty  of  hot 


water.  There  will  be  trouble  finding  a 
table  at  Sanborn’s  at  eight.  Tomorrow 
is  going  to  be  a  full  day.  Must  get  the 
specimens  packed  and  over  to  the  con¬ 
sul  office.  The  pouch  closes  at  11.  Seeds 
to  squeeze  out  and  wash.  To  the  bank 
for  cash;  probably  won’t  take  travelers 
checks  in  Toluca.  Must  find  the  com¬ 
pany  that  reserves  seats  in  automobiles 
to  Toluca.  Too  many  wide-brimmed  hats 
in  the  red  bus  that  goes  up  there;  they 
saw  right  into  one's  neck.  Yes,  another 
full  day.  Good  luck  today.  We  ought 
to  get  back  there  and  get  horses  for  a 
wide  circuit  and  a  little  higher  up.  And 
so  to  bed. 


Japanese  Beetle  and 
Chinese  Elm 

Replying  to  H.  J.'s  note  regarding 
Japanese  beetles  and  English  sparrows. 
I  have  noticed  this  same  thing  for  some 
years  past,  as  we  are  located  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  first  invaded  by  the  beetle. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  think  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  those  plant¬ 
ing  shade  trees  in  beetle-infested  terri¬ 
tory.  or  in  territory  likely  to  be  so  in¬ 
vaded.  I  planted  three  Chinese  or  Si¬ 
berian  elms.  They  have  withstood  the 
drought  and  heat  of -the  past  three  Sum¬ 
mers,  but  unless  they  are  sprayed  fre¬ 
quently  the  beetles  will  in  a  day  or  two 
strip  them  to  the  stems.  This  is  not  so 
difficult,  but  as  the  trees  grow  it  will 
either  mean  a  lot  of  work  or  no  shade. 

New  Jersey.  c.  if.  b. 


Draw  on  the  McCormick- Peering  Line 
of  Tools  for  Your  Spring  Work 
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A  McCormick-Deering  Little  Genius  Plow  being 
pulled  by  a  Farmall  30  Tractor. 


The  No.  9  Tractor  Disk  Harrow  heads  the  long  list 
of  harrows  available  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line. 
The  frame  of  the  No.  9  is  so  designed  that  the  disks 
of  both  front  and  rear  gangs  automatically  assume 
the  desired  cutting  angle  with  the  first  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tractor— and  they  straighten  just  as 
quickly  when  the  tractor  is  backed.  The  rear  disks 
split  the  ridges  formed  by  the  front  disks  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  never  before  attained  in  disk  harrow  operation. 


In  the  McCormick-Deering  line 
you  will  find  every  tool  you  need  for  spring 
work.  There  are  plows  and  tillage  tools  to 
meet  your  specific  requirements.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  modern,  labor-saving  methods 
available  for  seed  bed  preparation.  Let  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  tell  you  about  them. 

McCormick  -  Deering  Plowrs  have  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  quality  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  quality  of  plow  ing.  They  are  available 
in  moldboard  and  disk  types  for  tractor  or 
horse  power.  The  moldboard  plows  are  built 
in  one  to  four-bottom  sizes,  and  the  disk  plow's 
from  one  to  six  bottoms.  There  is  a  bottom 
for  every  soil,  and  special  equipment  to  meet 
all  conditions. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Soil  Pul¬ 
verizer  is  one  of  the  best  tools  you 
can  use  for  working  down  seed 
beds,  mulching  and  cultivating 
young  row  crops,  and  for  spring- 
cultivating  wheat  and  alfalfa.  It  is 
built  in  single  and  double  gangs, 
rolling  capacities  from  48  to  121 
inches.  Extension  gang  attach¬ 
ments  available. 
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The  McCormick  -  Deering  Rotary 
Hoe  is  invaluable  for  breaking  crusts 
and  for  blind  and  early  cultivation  of 
corn,  peas,  beans,  cotton,  mint, 
beets,  etc.  It  maintains  proper  tillage 
conditions  in  seed  beds  from  the 
feme  they  are  prepared  for  seeding 
until  crops  are  high  enough  for  safe 
cultivation  with  shovel  cultivators. 


At  the  left :  If  you  want  to  dig  right  down  under  the  heavy  crusts  and 
work  the  soil  from  the  bottom  up.  you  need  this  McCormick-Deering 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow.  It  is  available  with  a  variety  of  teeth  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  alfalfa,  for  pulling  quack-grass  out  by  the  roots,  etc.  Sizes — 1,  2,  3, 
and  4  sections.  A  two-section  spring-tooth  harrow  with  tractor  hitch 
is  shown  here. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tins  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  are  two  humble  units  in  tlie  groat  milk 
distributing  organization  who  deserve  praise 
and  commendation ;  they  are  the  suburban  milkman 
and  his  horse.  Two  successive  blizzards  in  the 
metropolitan  area  tied  up  traffic,  disorganized  busi¬ 
ness  and  caused  real  suffering  and  deprivation,  but 
through  it  all  we  received  our  fresh  milk  each  morn¬ 
ing.  The  earliest  morning  sound,  above  the  rustle 
of  the  whirling  snow,  was  the  squeak  of  the  wheels 
and  tlie  muffled  clop-clop  of  the  horse,  and  as  the 
active  young  man  in  tlie  sheepskin  jacket  plunged 
through  the  drifts  with  bis  carrier,  we  were  re¬ 
minded  once  more  of  the  human  element  that  must 
be  behind  every  great  industry.  Back  in  tlie  bills 
some  dairyman  braved  the  wintry  weather  that  the 
city  may  be  fed ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
milkman  went  liis  rounds  with  tlie  same  fidelity. 
Captains  of  industry  may  come  and  go,  but  in  every 
organization  that  responds  to  human  need  there  are 
the  same  basic  toilers  who  serve  tlie  common  good, 
and  they  are  the  heroes  of  our  everyday  life. 

HETHER  it  be  in  England,  United  States  of 
America,  or  New  South  Wales,  fundamental 
principles  of  fruit-growing  are  much  alike.  Witness 
the  following  remarks  from  an  Englishman  who  lias 
only  recently  become  a  fruit-grower  in  England.  He 
says,  “It  is  no  use  looking  upon  fruit-growing  as  an 
easy  way  of  making  money,  it  is  hard  work  and, 
although,  at  certain  periods  of  tlie  year,  one  can 
take  days  off,  lie  must  stick  to  tlie  business  most  of 
the  year  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  A  thing  that  sur¬ 
prised  me  was  that  the  work  during  Winter  was 
just  as  hard,  or  even  harder,  than  at  other  seasons. 
Common  sense  is  very  important;  sound  judgment 
plays  an  important  part.  Unless  tlie  importance 
of  efficient  spraying  is  recognized,  fruit-growing  is 
not  worth  while.  It  is  wiser  never  to  trust  to  luck !” 
It  is  the  old,  old  story,  that  personality  is  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  in  success. 

* 

CAN  Winter  grain  be  used  safely  for  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  in  Spring?  This  matter  has  been  studied 
carefully  by  the  Ohio  Station,  being  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers  in  that  State.  Light  pasturing,  be- 
tween  April  37  and  28,  furnished  31  days  grazing 
for  10  ewes  and  their  lambs  per  acre.  Sucli  grazing 
reduced  the  yield  of  wheat  16  per  cent.  Heavy  pas¬ 
turing  between  April  17  and  .‘>0  furnished  325  ewe 
pasture  days  and  reduced  tlie  yield  of  grain  21  per 
<  ent.  Heavy  pasturing  to  a  date  as  late  as  May  11 
furnished  529  ewe  pasture  days  iier  acre  but  reduced 
the  yield  of  grain  by  57  per  cent.  One  plot  not  pas¬ 
tured  was  inclined  to  lodge;  pasturing  avoided  this 
hazard  and  seems  to  have  saved  tlie  clover  seeding. 
A  seeding  of  Timothy  in  the  Fall  and  Red  clover  in 
tlie  Spring  came  through  with  excellent  stands  even 
in  tlie  heavily  pastured  wheat.  It  seems  that  wheat 
cannot  be  pastured  without  causing  some  reduction 
in  grain  yield,  tlie  extent  of  the  reduction  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  intensity  and  lateness  of  pasturing. 
With  rank  growing  wheat,  where  lodging  may  cause 
clover  failure,  some  very  definite  advantages  may  be 
gained  through  moderate  grazing  prior  to  May  1. 

* 

FEW  years  ago  it  was  a  fact  accepted  by  lead¬ 
ing  horticulturists  that  bud  sports  played  no 
great  part  in  commercial  fruit-growing.  Now,  there 
is  a  tremendous  swing  in  the  other  direction  with 
the  discovery  of  hundreds  of  variations  in  orchard 
plants.  For  example,  up  to  November  3,  3932,  the 
list  included  323  bud  sports  of  apple,  67  of  pear, 
314  of  peach,  14  of  plum,  30  of  cherry,  7  of  apricot, 


41  of  grape,  4  of  currant,  31  of  raspberry  and  4  of 
gooseberry.  Some  of  these  variations  are  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  such  as  the  red  sports  of  the 
apple,  while  others  are  monstrosities  rliat  will  be 
discarded.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
of  tlie  321  apple-bml  variations,  263  are  with  respect 
to  color,  26  as  to  size  of  fruit,  23  as  to  shape  of 
fruit,  3  as  to  season  of  maturity,  3  as  to  earliness  of 
bearing,  1  in  seediness,  and  2  in  foliage  characters. 
Progressive  nurserymen  are  capitalizing  on  these 
features,  and  endeavoring  to  guarantee  their  cus¬ 
tomers  fruit  trees  which  are  propagated  from  a  re¬ 
liable  source  of  bud  wood  and  grafting  wood. 

❖ 

DECEMBER  production  of  principal  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products  was  decidedly  loss  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Milk  production  per  cow  on 
February  3  was  8.9  per  cent  less  than  on  that  date 
last  year,  butterfat  prices  in  mid-January  were  low 
in  relation  to  feed  grains,  there  was  a  heavy  out-of¬ 
storage  movement  of  creamery  butter  in  January, 
tlie  December  trade  output  of  butter  was  1.9  per 
cent  larger  than  in  December  a  year  ago,  and  prices 
of  cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  rose 
from  eight  cents  on  December  30  last  to  32.75  cents 
on  February  9.  Total  production  of  the  principal 
manufactured  dairy  products  (computed  on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis)  was  2.9  per  cent  larger  in  3933 
than  in  3932.  Tlie  largest  increase  was  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  evaporated  milk — 9.2  per  cent.  Condensed 
milk  was  tlie  only  product  to  show  a  decrease — 23 
per  cent.  Oleomargarine  production  increased  22.5 
per  cent  from  the  low  level  of  3932.  Movement  of 
butter  and  cheese  into  consuming  channels  was  less 
in  3933  than  in  3932,  and  last  year  there  was  a 
large  accumulation  in  stocks  of  these  products. 

* 

SCORES  of  children  are  injured  yearly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  blasting  caps  being  left  in  fields  and 
buildings  following  blasting  operations.  Careless 
workmen  store  them  in  barns,  under  porches,  on  cup¬ 
board  shelves,  or  leave  them  unprotected  following- 
road  building,  quarry  operations  and  other  construc¬ 
tive  or  demolition  activities.  Many  children  face 
the  future  with  great  handicaps.  Tlie  eyesight  of 
some  lias  been  partially  or  wholly  destroyed;  lingers 
and  even  hands  have  been  blown  off;  and  many 
faces  and  bodies  have  been  lacerated  and  disfigured. 
A  blasting  cap  is  a  copper  cylinder,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  loaded  with  fulminate  of  mercury,  a  very 
sensitive  and  powerful  explosive.  Caps  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  .wo 
long;  electric  caps  have  wires  attached.  Sometimes 
a  cap  will  explode  when  carried  in  a  pocket  and 
bumped.  Children  throw  them  in  bonfires,  strike 
them  with  a  hammer  or  rock,  hold  lighted  matches 
under  them,  attempt  to  pick  out  the  fulminate  of 
mercury  with  a  pin,  nail  or  some  instrument.  Stamp¬ 
ing  caps  with  the  feet  or  “shooting”  against  a  wall 
with  a  sling  shot  are  among  the  many  way  caps  are 
detonated,  with  disastrous  results.  The  caps  are 
necessary  in  industrial  work,  but  they  are  dan¬ 
gerous  playthings  for  children.  Parents  and  grown¬ 
ups  are  asked  to  warn  youngsters  about  the  dangers 
of  playing  with  blasting  caps,  and  no  one  should 
leave  them  lying  around. 

* 

WENTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  co-operation  with  tin* *  Southern 
States,  started  work  to  rid  tlie  South  of  the  cattle 
tick.  The  annual  loss  to  cattle  owners  from  tick 
fever  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  More  than  728,- 
000  square  miles  in  35  States  were  originally  in¬ 
fested.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  this  area  is  now  rid 
of  this  pest.  The  infested  area  now  includes  only 
s9  counties  in  three  States:  Florida,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  In  Texas  alone  191,885  square  miles,  an  area 
four  times  the  size  of  New  York  State,  was  formerly 
under  quarantine.  Four-fifths  of  this  area  is  now 
free  of  ticks.  The  labor  forces  now  employed  are 
building  dipping  vats,  pens  and  chutes  in  strategic 
locations  to  hasten  tlie  final  clean-up  work  which  in 
some  localities  will  be  completed  this  Summer.  To 
get  rid  of  all  ticks  in  an  area,  cattle,  horses  and 
mules  must  be  dipped  every  two  weeks,  from  about 
March  1  until  December. 

VOLUME  of  farm  mortgage  loans  averaging 
$125,000  per  county  for  the  3,072  counties  in 
the  United  States  lias  been  made  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  since  May  3,  3933.  This  aver¬ 
age  varies  among  the  States,  from  $30,000  to  $500,- 
000  per  county.  These  loans  are  of  two  types — land 
bank  and  land  bank  commissioner’s  loans.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $45,000  of  tlie  loans  per  county  were  made 


from  land  bank  commissioner’s  fund  and  $80,000 
from  tlie  land  bank  funds.  About  $130,800  of  tlie 
loans  in  this  average  county  was  for  the  payment  of 
old  indebtedness.  Of  this  amount,  $70,700  paid  off 
mortgages  on  tlie  borrowers’  farms  and  $40,100  paid 
personal  notes,  charge  accounts,  taxes,  doctors’  fees 
and  other  debts  accumulated  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  $110,800  was  distributed  among  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  creditors  as  follows:  More  than  $40,- 
000  was  paid  to  commercial  banks,  some  of  which 
were  under  restriction  or  closed,  and  $30,100  was 
used  to  retire  mortgages  held  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  largest  class  of  creditors,  however,  was 
individuals,  who  received  $50,200  from  the  loans  in 
this  average  county.  These  individuals  were  retired 
farmers,  active  farmers,  doctors,  widows,  lawyers, 
dentists  and  others  who,  because  of  the  payments, 
were  able  in  turn  to  pay  their  debts  when  the  farm¬ 
er  paid  liis.  In  addition,  $30,500  went  to  pay  taxes 
and  other  items. 

* 

I  have  some  relatives  who  wish  to  buy  a  dairy  farm. 
The  only  experience  they  have  had  in  farming  was  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  mainly  used  for 
raising  vegetables,  which  was  done  by  the  parents  in 
Europe.  The  family  was  raised  mostly  in  this  city. 
It  consists  of  a  son  22  years  if  age,  a  daughter  of  20, 
and  three  other  sons  of  13,  10  and  7  years  of  age,  re¬ 
spectively.  They  have  desired  country  life  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  did  not  have  the  sufficient  amount  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpose.  A  year  ago  they  were  left 
some  money,  so  now  they  think  they  have  enough  to  get 
what  they  have  wanted  for  so  long.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

E  WERE  brought  up  on  a  general  farm  in 
Eastern  New  York,  where  30  or  32  cows  were 
kept,  and  grain,  bay.  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  raised, 
so  it  would  seem  that  definite  advice  might  be  given. 
We  hesitate  to  do  this,  however,  because  so  much 
depends  on  the  persons  themselves — their  courage, 
ability  to  manage  and  readiness  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  farm  life.  We  have  seen  a  good  many 
farm  failures,  both  by  inexperienced  persons  and 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  farming  and,  on  the 
basis  of  these  things  would  be  disposed  to  advise  in¬ 
experienced  persons  to  keep  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  notable  examples  of  success,  some  of  which 
have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  farm 
having  resources  of  money,  good  living  and  comfort, 
for  those  who  have  the  fiber,  will,  skill,  patience  and 
perseverance  to  dig  them  out.  It  is  no  "soft  job” 
now,  however.  In  fact  it  never  was. 

* 

'Flie  schoolliouse  in  our  district  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  we  wish  to  replace  it.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  sent  blue  prints  of  some  plans  and  claim  they 
are  the  only  ones  they  will  approve,  according  to  tlie 
district  superintendent,  who  also  says  we  must  have  an 
acre  of  land.  We  feel  the  building  is  too  costly  for  the 
number  of  pupils  there  are,  less  than  35.  Can  we  be 
compelled  to  build  such  an  expensive  schoolliouse?  Tin* 
building  that  burned  was  considered  good  enough  until 
we  talk  of  replacing  it.  (’an  we  put  up  a  building  as 
good  or  better  than  the  other  districts  have? 

HERE  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  State 
authorities  to  compel  a  building  according  to 
their  specifications.  They  may  not  if  those  concerned 
make  sufficient  protest,  but  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so.  The  legislation  giving  them  this  arbitrary 
authority  was  worked  through  while  those  con¬ 
cerned  did  not  realize  jusl  wliat  was  happening.  In 
l lie  Bible  parable,  tares  were  sown  “while  men 
slept.”  Laws  of  this  type  were  not  put  over  on 
sleeping  farmers,  but  those  so  busy  making  a  living 
that  they  had  no  time  to  watch  the  Legislature 
which  they  had  not  expected  to  give  them  such  a 
raw  deal.  In  cases  where  an  outrageously  extra¬ 
vagant  schoolliouse  is  being  forced  on  a  district, 
we  advise  making  as  big  a  loss  as  possible,  instead 
of  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Brevities 

Boon  sense  about  tomatoes  by  Dr.  Twitched,  page 
3  98. 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for  they  shall  see 
<  lod. 

Loaning  a  farmer  a  lot  of  money  at  6  per  cent  is 
not.  much  of  a  kindness. 

One-third  of  all  the  fertilizer  used  in  the  United 
States  is  applied  to  cotton. 

Ohio  has  a  “Use  More  Butter”  committee — a  good 
movement,  which  everyone  is  invited  to  join. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  apple  butter  is  used 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  lubricant  of  dry  bread.  Do 
onr  friends  in  the  apple  hatter  belt  use  it:  in  cooking, 
or  only  as  a  “spread?” 

“North  County”  farmers  of  New  Hampshire,  have 
sold  $10,800  worth  of  Christmas  trees  during  tin*  last 
four  years,  through  their  “Christmas  Tree  Association.” 

About  223,000,000  acres  of  State  and  private  forest 
land  is  now  under  organized  protection  of  the  Forest 
Service;  93  per  cent  of  land  burned  over  last  year  was 
outside  of  protected  units. 

Better  not  jump  at  conclusions  about  all  fruit  being 
killed  by  the  “old-fashioned  Winter”  we  have  been  go¬ 
ing  through.  There  have  been  others,  Mr.  Tukey’s 
temperate  statement,  page  201,  is  worth  considering. 
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Editors  in  Washington 

EDITORS  of  farm  papers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  attended  a  three-day  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  at  Washington  last  week  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Henry  Wallace  of  the  T'.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  were  presided  over  by  Secretary  Wallace 
himself.  Heads  of  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions 
conducted  the  discussions  relative  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  work.  Whether  or  not  an  editor  could  agree 
with  all  the  projects  and  policies  under  way,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  directors  of  I  he  work,  and  the  general  spirit 
of  doing  something  for  agriculture. 

The  conferences  on  cotton,  wheat,  corn-liog  and 
beef  cattle  involving  the  processing  tax  and  restric¬ 
tion  of  production  carried  editors  of  the  East  into 
new  fields  and  apparently  all  editors  and  operators 
into  untried  experiments  for  farm  recovery.  When 
all  is  said  the  last  resort  of  these  projects  is  hope. 

The  dairy  projects  divide  themselves  into  two 
general  classes.  Commercial  milk  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  local  regional  problem  surrounding  the 
fluid  milk  consumption  centers.  The  Administration 
proposes,  when  requested  by  all  concerned,  to  license 
dealers  to  distribute  milk,  and  to  create  an  authority 
to  fix  prices  to  producers,  leaving  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers  to  be  determined  by  competition.  The  AAA  boys 
could  probably  work  out  a  simple  and  efficient  plan, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  prejudices  and  selfishness  of 
groups  of  both  producers  and  distributors  every¬ 
where,  who  demand  special  consideration.  This  in¬ 
volves  complications  and  burdensome  expense.  The 
application  of  the  processing  tax  is  the  most  serious 
proposal  for  our  eastern  dairy  industry.  If  any 
dairy  farmer  knows  how  a  tax  on  every  ounce  of 
lmtterfat  in  milk  will  help  in  paying  taxes  and 
farm  expense,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him.  But 
those  who  do  not  want  a  lmtterfat  tax  need  to  be¬ 
gin  to  fight  it.  Otherwise  it  is  on  the  way. 

A  conference  participated  in  by  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Rexford  (I.  Tugwell ;  II.  R. 
Tolley,  Assistant  Administrator  of  AAA,  and  head  of 
the  planning  division,  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  developed  a 
free  for  all  discussion.  This  involved  emergency 
measures  to  get  out  of  the  slough  of  low  prices  and 
the  depression;  the  long-time  program  following, 
and  the  slide  from  the  first  to  the  second,  pro¬ 
vided  the  emergency  program  is  successful.  If  it  is 
not  successful,  then  no  one  cares  to  speculate  on  the 
cost  of  the  adventure  on  the  present  or  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Fortunately,  however,  the  star  of  hope 
shines  resplendent  in  the  heavens  for  all  of  us.  The 
scope  of  this  conference  develop'd  the  alternative 
of  prudent  savings  and  lavish  expenditures ;  a  30- 
liour  week  for  the  shop,  or  two  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each  every  day  for  the  farmer;  making  fertilizer  of 
an  owner’s  poor  cow,  or  transferring  her  to  one 
crop  farms  for  family  use;  marginal  lands,  and 
fertile  acres;  the  substitution  of  irrigated  acreage 
for  productive  farms;  free  trade  and  protective 
tariffs.  Needless  to  say  these  subjects  were  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  nor  the  problems  settled  forever.  A  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  about  these  discussions  is  in  drawing  a 
line  between  progress  and  science  on  one  hand,  and 
the  varying  aspirations  and  circumstances  of  human 
life  with  happiness  the  ultimate  aim,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  At  times  it  seemed  that  the 
favored  suggestions  of  a  planned  agriculture  were 
leading  to  mass  production  on  big  and  fertile  com¬ 
mercialized  farms  worked  by  machinery  and  manned 
by  peasants.  The  small  farmer  with  a  mortgage,  a 
big  family  and  a  faithful  wife,  seemed  entirely  out 
of  the  picture.  But  it  was  not  so!  In  the  last 
analysis  everyone  was  willing,  in  sentiment  and 
theory  at  least,  to  stand  by  the  marginal  farmer, 
and  the  small  freeholder  as  the  basic  economic  and 
social  structure  of  America. 


The  problem  above  all  others  that  aroused  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  discussion  in  farm  papers  for  the  last 
two  years  was  notably  absent  from  tin*  program. 
There  was  no  reference  to  the  gold  standard,  basic 
currency,  the  commodity  dollar,  or  the  implied  pro¬ 
posal  to  return  to  a  gold  base  of  a  reduced  weight. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  director  of  the  Consumers’ 
Council,  conducted  a  helpful  conference.  It  involved 
distribution  which  to  our  mind  is  the  most  neglected 
and  the  most  important  function  of  government  next 
1  allowing  the  preservation  of  peace,  protection  of 
life  and  property  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts. 
Dr.  Howe  is  a  veteran  in  this  work  and  no  man 
knows  better  why  we  have  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  j.  j.  n. 


Hypocrisy  or  Ignorance 

NO  MATTER  where  you  live,  or  who  you  are, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  whether  you  work 
for  yourself,  work  for  others,  or  they  work  for  you, 
any  wealth  you  produce  is  a  benefit  to  every  person 
in  the  nation,  anything  of  wealth  you  and  others  de¬ 
stroy  or  waste  is  a  loss  to  society.  The  loss  or  gain 
in  any  one  ease  may  not  be  measurable,  but  it  is 
there  in  some  degree,  no  matter  how  small.  We  are 
therefore  benefactors  when  we  create  wealth  and 
enemies  when  we  wantonly  destroy  it.  These 
economic  laws  are  readily  understood  when  produc¬ 
tion  is  low,  and  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  scarce. 
They  arc  not  so  clearly  understood  in  times  of  mass 
production,  when  materials  are  abundant  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  is  low.  Heretofore 
we  had  difficulty  in  producing  enough  for  our  needs. 
Now  with  human  skill  and  machinery  we  easily  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  for  our  daily  wants,  but  we  have 
not  learned  how  to  distribute  fairly  and  equitably 
in  the  form  of  wages,  rent  and  interest.  We  have 
come  to  think  that  the  aim  of  production  is  solely 
to  make  profits,  and  accordingly  have  hastened  to 
destroy  some  of  our  productions  that  we  might  sell 
the  remainder  at  a  gain.  We  have  increased  the 
plight  of  those  who  have  lost  purchasing  power  be¬ 
cause  too  much  of  wealth  went  to  interest  and  too 
little  to  workers  and  to  land. 

We  must  return  to  the  idea  that  use  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  production,  and  fairly  divide 
the  fruits  of  land,  labor  and  capital.  Then  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer  will  have  an  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  capitalist  will  have  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus.  The  standard  of  living  will 
rise.  Production  will  multiply.  The  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  will  prosper  in 
proportion.  Then  the  institution  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  will  function  and  he  who  proposes  waste  or 
destruction  of  wealth  will  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
knave  or  a  madman. 

Unless  we  reform  our  own  foolish  and  dishonest 
system  of  distribution,  the  next  generation  will 
waste  no  pity  or  charity  on  us.  They  will  look  upon 
us  as  a  pack  of  avaricious  fools.  Their  historians 
will  flay  our  cupidity  in  words  of  scorn.  Our  future 
defenders,  if  we  have  any,  can  defend  us  from 
hypocrisy  only  by  an  admission  of  gross  ignorance. 


feed  in  new  sacks  approximately  38  cents  per  ton. 

On  10-ounce  sacks,  such  as  used  for  chick  grains, 
growing  grains,  etc.,  the  tax  amounts  to  between  821 
and  $22  per  thousand,  which  is  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  tax  as  on  the  dairy  feed  size. 

This  tax,  which  is  a  compensating  tax  to  increase  the 
Price  of  burlap  to  approximately  the  cost  of  cotton 
sacks,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  severe  taxes  that 
has  ever  been  placed  upon  the  bag  industry  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 

The  cotton  processing  tax  varies  considerably  on  the 
different  size  and  weight  of  bags  used,  but  it  averages 
very  close  to  10  per  cent  on  the  original  cost. 

These  taxes,  which  are  applying  on  feed  bags,  which 
necessarily  will  be  paid  by  dairy  farmers  and  poultry- 
men,  are  certainly  unreasonable  and  unwarranted  in 
view  of  the  government’s  avowed  intention  to  afford 
agricultural  relief.  ,  T, 


From  Finger  Lakes 


and  yet  not  ruffle 
waves ;  not  to  see 
network  of  silver; 
instead,  appallingly 

bewildering  and  flv 


month  |V1fi0f  March  are  howling  and  this  variable 
month  is  net e.  Cayuga  Lake  remains  frozen  and  the 

smlUlrn  "  mter  ?port  of  ice  skating  is  enjoyed  bv  young 

ruarvldi019  P°Ti  Il0t  pOSSlbIe  0,1  tbis  lake  since  Feb” 
n  hL  it  1  seems  so  strange,  almost  monotonous 
to  nave-  the  wind  howl  and  rage 
Cayuga’s  waters  into  white-capped 
the  moonlight  catch  them  up  in  a 
not  to  hear  the  crash  on  the  shore  • 
silent  days  and  nights. 

Waterfowi  find  the  frozen  lakes  ucwnuermg  aim  nv 
northward  or  southward  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  find 
open  water  for  resting  and  feeding.  Several  are found 
trozen  in  the  ice.  Lhe  small  grebes  suffer  especially  as 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  take  flight  from  water  ami 
TTn0<b  “e.ar  ^bey  flop  clumsily  about  and  soon 
"•it her  ,fHl‘"dreds  ot  ducks  and  even  the  common  coot 
r.athei  at  an  open  space  near  shore  where  grain  has 
been  poured  for  these  fowls. 

daughannoek  Falls  is  the  center  of  scenic  interest  at 
thlS  partl£"Iar.  Line.  Low  temperatures  have  frozen 

fs  "w?"  111  Lvbndncal  form.  Around  and  above 
r  is,  layti  upon  layer,  ice  has  formed  and  "built  a 
bridge  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  A  strange 
bit  ot  Winter  magic  which  will  hold  the  mighty  eata- 
i*act  tor  many  weeks  to  come. 

.  ,  H,°'Y  welcome  will  be  the  first  robin;  the  red-winced 
blackbird  on  the  lawn  at  sunset  and  the  first  dear  note 

nfentflofh  0t  !"fI1'd,1  Contrary  to  the  return  move- 
ment  ot  our  leathered  triends  m  the  Autumn,  which 
(an  be  depended  upon  almost  aeording  to  calendar  date 
bprnig  migration  is  as  variable  as  the  weather  itself! 
It  is  hastened  by  an  early  season;  retarded  l>y  a  late 
one.  \\  hen  wintry  winds  are  blowing  and  streams  are 

-hei‘e  1S  llttle  use  t0  look  for  early  migrants, 
but  following  a  warm  wave  they  come  to  us  with  un- 
tailmg  promptness.  When  successive  thaws  have 
treed  the  frozen  lakes  and  streams,  then,  and  then  onlv. 
will  we  hear  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese  and  see  them 
floating  on  the  lake  in  the  early  morning. 

ELLEX  C.  RICKARD. 


Profits  in  This  Milk 

I  have  been  talking  with  various  town  friends.  They 
pay  11  and  12  cents  a  quart  and  think  it  too  much, 
compared  with  the  2jA  cents  a  quart  the  farmer  here 
gets  after  hauling  charges  are  deducted.  Now  these 
people  would  he  willing  to  come  to  the  farm  for  my  milk 
with  their  own  containers,  and  I  would  be  satisfied  to 
sell  it  at  five  cents  a  quart.  That  would  just  about 
double  my  present  price.  It  would  more  than  cut  the 
consumer’s  price  in  two.  At  this  price  consumers 
would  use  more,  and  the  surplus  would  be  wiped  out. 
If  1  did  not  have  customers  for  all  my  production,  I 
could  separate  it  for  cream,  or  butter,  or  make  it  into 
cheese  for  my  family  as  well  as  for  this  trade. 

Now  is  there  any  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  a 
farmer  from  developing  a  trade  for  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  way.  so  long  as  he  produces  and  sells  a 
clean  healthy  product  of  fresh  milk?  If  farmers  near 
the  local  markets  should  do  so  and  let  the  dealers 
squawk,  the  surplus  problem  would  disappear  and  the 
farmer’s  income  would  improve.  I  shall  be  in  it.  pro¬ 
vided  no  law  or  regulation  forbids.  p.  b. 

New  York. 


UNDER  the  present  State  milk  ccxle  a  producer 
must  have  a  permit  from  the  local  health  of¬ 
ficer  to  sell  millc  to  go  off  the  premises.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  that  the  milk  he  bottled,  but  four  quarts  may 
lx*  sold  to  a  person  who  carries  it  away  in  his  own 
container,  or  five  gallons  may  be  sold  in  the  same 
way  to  a  hospital  or  institution. 

This  is  a  trade  that  should  be  developed  by  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  nearby  markets,  large  or  small.  The 
“squawk”  of  the  dealer  is  the  thing  to  be  overcome. 
Consumers  want  it  because  they  know  milk  comes 
clean  and  healthful  and  fresh  from  the  nearby  farms 
where  they  see  it  produced,  and  cheaper  than  the 
State  cooked  milk  that  comes  through  the  big  plants. 

Even  with  the  hygienic  regulations  for  long  ship¬ 
ments  any  farmer  can  easily  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  local  health  officers.  In  some  loca¬ 
tions,  the  regulation  of  the  Milk  Control  Board  may 
control  as  to  price;  but,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 
the  hoard  would  no  doubt  co-operate  with  producers 
to  encourage  this  trade.  There  is  surely  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  for  many  farmers  whether  the  milk 
is  sold  at  the  farms  or  delivered  by  them  to  the 
consumer’s  door.  This  is  a  trade  that  we  are  glad  to 
encourage.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  it  in  our 
Eastern  States  where  markets  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  farms. 


Tax  on  Feed  Bags 

The  new  processing  tax  on  jute  which  was  effective 
on  December  1  amounts  to  approximately  $19  per 
thousand  on  dairy  size  eight-ounce  burlap  sacks.  This, 
on  the  cost  of  the  burlap  sacks  today,  is  practically 
equal  to  a  20  per  cent  tax  and  increases  the  cost  of 
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A  temperature  that  sank  to  depths  that  even  the 
oldest  inna lutants  couldn't  remember  having  exoori- 
enced,  was  a  recent  feature  of  the  Winter  in  this'  sec- 

q!i?‘kai  Sor,  partt  of  Vernon  Lie  mercury  touched 
...  below.  Edwin  Newton,  of  Talcott  Avenue,  Rock¬ 
ville,  said  he  believed  the  cold  snap  the  worst  he  could 
hnd  on  record,  and  ho  has  kept  a  diary  for  over  70 
years.(  Lob  F.  Newell,  of  Crystal  Lake,  cutting  wood 
tor  George  C  ooley,  ot  Hast  Hartford,  received  first 
prize  ot  tor  wood  chopping  and  putting  up  the  best- 
looking  wood  on  the  lot.  Although  no  coal  or  oil  short¬ 
ages  have  been  reported,  it  is  said  that  dealers  in  fire¬ 
wood  have  some  of  them  exhausted  their  supply.  One 
man  complains  that  many  experienced  choppers  have 
deserted  their  usual  jobs  for  CWA  work,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  a  shortage  of  choppers  for  next  year’s  wood. 

Peach  buds  in  Glastonbury  surviving  past  cold  spells 
are  said  to  be  absolutely  ruined  by  recent  intense  cold. 
New  infestations  of  the  sypsy  moth,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  woodland  pests,  have  been  discovered 
recently  in  Connecticut  and  many  leafless  trees  will  re¬ 
sult  unless  ravages  of  the  moth  are  checked.  Stafford 
is  one  of  the  towns  mentioned  as  having  been  infested. 

The  annual  Winter  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Association  will  be  held  in  Foot  Guard  Armory, 
March  1-3,  with  the  State  Baby  Chick  Show  and  egg- 
show.  There  will  be  an  educational  program  at  which 
speakers  will  discuss  relation  between  feeding  prices 
and  egg  production,  egg  equality  and  lion  mortality. 

Prices:  Baldwin  apples,  $1.10  to  $1.25  bn.;  Delicious, 
$1.10  to  $1.50  bu. ;  Greenings,  $1.10  to  $1.40  bu. ;  cran¬ 
berries,  $2  to  $2.75  box;  cauliflower,  $1.50  to  $175 
doz  ;  cabbage,  $1.40  to  $2  50  lbs.;  carrots,  washed!  85c 
to  $1  bu. :  celery.  12-stalk  bch..  75  to  80c;  onions,  $1.85 
to  $1.00  bu.;  parsnips,  50  to  70c  half  bushel;  potatoes, 
$1.20  to  81.25  bu.;  spinach.  $1  to  $1.15  bu. ;  squash. 
I1"  to  2c  lb.;  turnips,  75  to  85c  bu. ;  chickens,  IS  to 
.Me,  live ;  eggs,  31c  doz.  Clifford  b.  kxight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hnt  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  i’n 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Five-cent  Milk  in  1873 

In  1873  I  ran  a  wagon  from  my  farm  delivering  milk 
at  five  cents  per  quart.  At  the'  year’s  end.  the  milk 
route  showed  the  best  profit  of  any  part  of  the  farm 
work,  and  one  ot’  my  customers  of  1873  still  lives, 
though  her  milk  was  delivered  “germs  and  all.’’  For 
many  recent  years  hereabouts  we  have  paid  10  cents 
per  quart  delivered.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  raised  to 
12  cents,  a  few  weeks  later  “by  order  of  the  board.”  it 
was  raised  to  14  cents.  Many  customers  have  either 
quit  buying  or  reduced  amount.  We  cut  our  purchase 
in  half. 

At  10  cents  much  milk  was  used  for  babies,  and  the 
sellers  and  buyers  were  satisfied.  I  wrote  the  board 
asking  why  they  made  the  price  and  would  allow  no 
sales  except  as  they  said.  They  replied  it  was  a  State 
law;  that  no  one  in  the  Legislature  opposed  it,  etc.  I 
think  no  milk  is  shipped  out  of  this  county,  and  this 
law  is  causing  much  distress.  Why  is  the"  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  allowed  to  curse  this  community? 

Connecticut.  chas.  q.  eldredge. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Red  Polled  Cattle  in 
England 

BY  PROF.  0.  S.  PLUMB. 

The  Red  Polled  breed  of  cattle  is  na¬ 
tive  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  on  the  eastern  border  of  England. 
In  Suffolk  these  cattle  have  been  famous 
as  milk  producers  now  for  200  years.  In 
1734,  John  Kirby,  of  Suffolk,  commented 
in  the  Suffolk  Traveler  that  the  butter 
produced  in  this  district  was  “the  best 
and  pleasantest  in  England.”  These  cat¬ 
tle  possibly  came  from  Scandinavia  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
to  that  effect.  They  were  small,  lean  and 
red,  brindle  or  dun  colored.  In  1704  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  stated  that  these  Suffolk 
cattle  would  average  live  gallons  a  day 
for  a  herd,  covering  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months. 

The  Norfolk  Red  Polled  were  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  Suffolk  Red  Polled, 
carried  more  natural  flesh,  had  horns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  early  writers,  were  red  in 
color,  and  with  inferior  dairy  qualities. 
The  horns  were  gradually  bred  off,  and 
in  ISIS  the  name  Norfolk  Polled,  be¬ 
came  in  vogue. 

Living  in  a  region  where  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  joined,  with  but  an  imaginary  line 
between  them,  the  natural  tendency,  be¬ 
cause  of  similar  color  and  external  fea¬ 
tures,  was  that  the  two  families  should 
become  interbred.  Finally,  in  1840,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Euren,  long  secretary  of 
the  Red  Polled  Cattle  Society,  these  two 
became  amalgamated  into  one  breed. 
These  cattle  were  first  shown  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  Show  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1802,  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red 
Polled  but,  about  1882,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Red  Polled.  , 

Red  Polled  are  what  might  be  termed 
of  medium  size,  with  bulls  weighing  2,000 
to  2,200  lbs.  and  cows  1,200  to  1,400  lbs. 
at  maturity.  However  much  heavier  in¬ 
dividuals  of  each  sex  are  not  uncommon. 
The  color  varies  from  dark  to  light  red, 
with  the  medium  shade  more  popular. 
These  are  what  are  commonly  known 
today  as  dual  purpose  cattle,  good  for 
both  beef  and  milk  production. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  some¬ 
thing  concerning  English  Red  Polled  Cat¬ 
tle  and  their  use.  For  many  years  the 
writer  has  been  interested  in  Red  Polled 
cattle,  and  has  seen  something  of  them 
both  in  England  and  America.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  the  breed  does  not  have  a  large 
following,  though  for  many  years  it  has 
bad  a  well  established  Red  Polled  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  of  which  II.  A.  Martin  of  Rich¬ 
land  Center,  Wis.,  is  secretary.  Since  its 
organization  in  1883  this  club  has  pub¬ 
lished  40  herd  books. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Red  Polled 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  organized  by  a  group  of  men  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  1873,  who  established  a  standard 
description  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red 
Polled  cattle,  under  which  name  the  breed 
went  until  with  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  herd  book,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Red  Polled,  leaving  out  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk. 

This  British  Red  Polled  society  is  a 
decidedly  active  organization.  Years  ago 
through  the  office  of  the  secretary  the  so¬ 
ciety  began  publishing  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Journal  of  the  Red  Polled 
Breed,  with  headquarters  at  Ipswich, 
England.  This  periodical  today  comes 
out  monthly,  is  5%  by  8*4  inches  in  size, 
and  contains  considerable  interesting 
reading  matter  of  the  breed,  and  a  large 
amount  of  advertising.  The  December 
number  has  84  pages  of  mixed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  reading,  and  IS  pages  of  straight 
advertising.  Here  we  find  some  interest¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  the  breed.  If  one  has 
seen  these  cattle  at  the  English  shows,  or 
looked  them  over  on  a  farm  in  England, 
be  will  be  impressed  with  them  as  cattle 
of  merit.  In  1027  I  visited  the  Knepp 
Castle  Herd,  owned  by  Sir  Merrik  R. 
Burrell,  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  in 
Southeastern  England.  He  had  a  choice 
herd,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  fine  example  of  a  Red  Polled, 
form  and  udder,  as  I  did  in  the  cow 
Knepp  Prudence  4th,  champion  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  Show  in  1927. 


Her  udder,  with  its  heavy  veining,  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  dairy  cow.  At 
the  1932  London  Dairy  Show,  first  prize 
was  won  by  Knepp  cattle  in  milk  trials 
in  the  cow  class,  with  a  yield  of  70.3  lbs. 
per  day  of  milk  testing  4.18  per  cent  fat. 
Also  in  the  Young  Cow  Class  a  record  of 
01.75  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  was  recorded, 
testing  4.82  per  cent  fat.  Knepp  Pru¬ 
dence  7th,  that  ranked  2d  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show  as  a  seven-year-old,  pro¬ 
duced  10,100  average  with  four  calves. 
At  this  same  London  Dairy  Show,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy  was  offered  for  the  animal 
that  would  score  the  most  number  of 
points  for  milk,  butter  and  appearance. 
Thirteen  top  representatives  of  different 
breeds  entered  in  competition,  and  after 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  critical  inspection, 
the  Red  Polled  cow  Ashmoor  Briony, 
owned  by  C.  II.  Cearn,  was  awarded  the 
prize.  She  was  followed  by  a  Shorthorn, 
Jersey  and  Ayrshire  in  relative  order  of 
merit. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  English 
herds  that  give  an  average  for  mature 
cows  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
in  a  year,  and  containing  about  4  per 
cent  fat.  Thus  far  three  cows  of  the 
breed  have  records  of  20,000  lbs.  or  more 
of  milk  in  a  year.  The  cow  Basildon 
Rosalind  3d,  calved  on  January  1,  1933, 
and  between  that  date  and  November 
26  last,  produced  20,602.25  lbs.  of  milk. 
Her  average  butterfat  is  3.8  per  cent. 

As  a  beef  producing  class,  the  Red 
Polled  in  England  ranks  well.  They  do 
not  have  the  thick  carcasses  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  Shorthorn  or  Hereford,  but 
they  produce  an  excellent  carcass  never¬ 
theless.  At  both  the  Smithfield  and 
Norfolk  fat  stock  shows,  this  breed  finds 
a  high  rating.  At  the  Norwich  show  the 
verdict  of  the  butchers  at  the  auction 
sales,  was  in  favor  of  the  Red  Poll,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  excellence  as  killers.  While 
emphasis  is  placed  on  milk  by  the  British 
breeder,  he  also  regards  the  carcass  as  of 
superior  merit. 

The  striking  advertisements  of  Red 
Polled  breeders  in  this  journal,  with 
much  information  as  to  production ;  the 
records  of  the  shows ;  the  information 
from  other  countries  concerning  breed 
progress;  and  the  pictures  of  notable 
animals,  these  various  features  provide 
the  reader  with  educational  literature 
that  is  well  worth  while.  American 
breeders  should  get  an  inspiration  here. 


Saving  the  Pig  Crop 

By  Dr.  A.  8.  Alexander. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  pigs  farrowed  each  year 
in  the  United  States  perish  from  one  or 
other  of  several  different  causes  that 
might  well  be  avoided  or  prevented.  In 
some  seasons  the  losses  may  even  exceed 
the  percentage  mentioned,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  need  of  more  intelligent  and 
careful  management  of  the  brood  sow  and 
her  litter  that  the  mortality  may  be 
avoided  or  at  least  greatly  lessened.  The 
following  hints  on  the  subject,  if  put  into 
effect,  should  prove  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  readers. 

Having  kept  a  record  of  the  breeding 
dates  of  his  sows,  the  careful  swine 
breeder  will  know  when  to  expect  each 
of  them  to  farrow,  and  will  make  proper 
preparations  for  their  reception.  A 
sanitary  farrowing  pen  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  and  several  will  be  needed 
where  many  sows  are  kept.  For  use  by 
the  sow  that  is  to  farrow,  the  pen  should 
be  thoroughly  scrubbed,  using  for  the 
purpose  hot  water,  containing  one  13- 
onuee  can  of  concentrated  lye  for  each 
15  gallons  and  including  the  floor  in  the 
process;  then  freshly  made  whitewash 
should  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
pen.  If  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  provide 
a  board  floor  for  the  farrowing  nest. 
Bed  it  with  dry  forest  leaves  or  short  or 
cut  straw  or  hay,  or  shredded  corn-stover. 
Discard  dusty  bedding,  as  dust  induces 
cough  and  even  fatal  pneumonia  in  little 
pigs.  Peanut  (“goober”)  straw,  usually 
being  dusty,  has  killed  many  pigs  when 
used  as  bedding.  Have  the  sow  take  out¬ 
door  exercise  daily  before  farrowing. 
When  her  udder  and  teats  are  seen  to  be 
enlarging,  by  engorgement  with  blood 


preparatory  to  milk  secretion,  farrowing 
time  is  near,  and  when  the  sow  starts 
making  a  nest  it  may  be  expected  to 
occur  in  about  12  hours.  For  three  or 
four  days  prior  to  that  time,  the  sow 
should  have  been  occupying  the  farrow¬ 
ing  pen  and  there  should  have  been 
“gentled”  daily  and  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  man.  Also,  cleanse  and  dis¬ 
infect  her  udder,  teats  and  hind  parts 
before  and  after  farrowing. 

Remember  that  the  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sow  is  about  102.6  F ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  chilling  change  for  the  pigs 
to  be  ushered  into  a  drafty,  damp,  cold 
pen,  and  onto  an  unprotected  floor. 
Chilling  is  a  common  cause  of  losses  at 
farrowing  time,  as  is  farrowing  in  an 
old  stack  bottom  or  dirty  place.  A 
chilled  pig  may  be  revived  by  plunging 
its  body  into  hot  water  and  giving  it  a 
stimulant.  Put  2x8  inch  boards  shelf- 
wise  around  the  walls  of  the  farrowing 
pen,  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from 
the  floor  level,  to  protect  the  pigs  from 
being  lain  upon  and  smothered  by  the 
sow.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  sow’s 
teats  and  hind  parts  before  letting  the 
pigs  nurse  for  the  first  time.  If  the  sow 
is  cross  or  restless,  remove  the  pigs  at 
birth  and  place  them  in  a  blanket-lined 
box  or  large  basket  where  they  will  be 
kept  warm.  Return  them  to  the  sow 
when  she  finishes  farrowing,  and  help 
them  to  nurse.  Where  many  sows  are  to 
farrow,  in  cold  weather,  a  stove-heated 
stable  should  be  provided,  and  day  and 
night  attention  given  by  an  experienced 
man.  Where  few  sows  are  kept,  the  at¬ 
tendant  should  visit  the  sow  and  her  pigs 
several  times  during  the  night,  at  first, 
until  they  are  doing  well. 

Before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse, 
strip  each  teat  in  turn  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  open  and  not  yielding  garget-affected 
milk.  Such  milk  is  usually  poisonous  to 
pigs,  as  is  that  of  a  sow  whose  pigs  have 
been  weaned  for  a  few  days  and  again 
allowed  to  nurse  their  dam.  If  the  sow’s 
udder  is  hot  and  sore,  rub  in  some 
mentholatum,  or  sweet  oil  containing  a 
teaspoonful  of  kerosene  of  pure  turpen¬ 
tine  and  a  pinch  of  menthol  crystals  per 
cup. 

Do  not  feed  the  sow  for  24  hours  after 
farrowing,  but  allow  her  tepid  water  in 
which  a  small  amount  of  middlings  and 
wheat  bran  have  been  mixed.  Gradually 
increase  the  allowance  of  food  daily, 
until,  in  a  week  or  so,  full  feeding  with 
light,  laxative  food  may  be  done.  Allow 
access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  and,  at 
all  times,  to  iodized  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  wrood  ashes  or  steamer  bone 
meal. 

The  tails  and  ears  of  litter  pigs  some¬ 
times  curl  up  and  slough  off,  or  become 
sore.  Keeping  them  well  oiled,  with 
cottonseed  oil,  sweet  oil  or  raw  linseed 
oil,  tends  to  prevent  that  trouble,  es¬ 
pecially  when  sanitary  conditions  are 
maintained.  Filth  and  filth  germs  (Bacil¬ 
lus  neerophorus)  cause  the  sloughing, 
and  also  the  worst  forms  of  mouth  canker 
(necrotic  stomatitis).  The  small  sharp 
milk  teeth  present  in  the  mouths  of  pigs 
at  birth  invite  necrotic  disease  by  lacerat¬ 
ing  the  snouts  of  pigs  while  fighting; 
they  may  also  lacerate  the  sow’s  teats 
and  make  her  cross  or  refuse  to  let  the 
pigs  nurse ;  then  the  pigs  starve,  or  the 
udder  becomes  affected  with  mastitis 
(garget)  and  the  abnormal  milk  produced 
poisons  the  pigs.  Many  swineman  nip 
off  the  sharp  teeth  with  pincers  at  birth, 
to  prevent  the  lacerations,  and  also  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  mouth  canker. 
If  carefully  done,  that  may  be  advisable; 
but  careless  use  of  the  pincers  often 
bruises  or  lacerates  the  gums,  and  infec¬ 
tion  is  then  about  certain  to  ensue. 
Sanitation  is  imperative  to  prevent 
canker,  and  correct  feeding  to  prevent 
scours.  The  latter  disease  may  also  be 
of  germ  origin  in  filthy  quarters. 

To  prevent  navel  infection  and  con¬ 
sequent  “joint  ill,”  saturate  the  navel 
of  pigs  with  tincture  of  iodine  at  birth 
and  then  apply  powered  starch.  Repeat 
the  application  daily  until  the  cord 
(umbilicus)  is  completely  dried.  As  little 
pigs,  born  before  they  and  their  dam  can 
go  on  grass,  are  subject  to  anemia  or 
bloodlessness,  each  penned  pig  should  be 
given  once  daily  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
solution  of  3.6  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  one  gallon  of  boiled  water,  or  the 
solution  may  be  mixed  with  syrup  and 
daubed  daily  on  the  sow’s  teats.  Direct 


sunshine  is  needed  to  help  prevent 
rickets ;  therefore,  expose  the  pigs  to  it 
when  possible.  The  ultra  violet  rays  of 
a  special,  lamp  would  be  beneficial  to 
pigs  that  have  to  be  kept  indoors  in  dull 
weather,  and  might  be  well  worth  using 
in  a  great  hog-breeding  establishment. 
Cod-liver  oil  should  be  freely  given, 
should  any  symptom  of  rickets  appear, 
and  sows  and  pigs  should  at  all  times  be 
kept  free  from  round  worms. 

If  a  cross  sow  begins  to  kill  and  eat 
her  pigs,  guard  the  pigs  and  feed  her  salt 
pork.  Sponging  the  pigs  with  a  l-to-100 
solution  of  coal-tar  dip  at  birth  tends  to 
prevent  cannibalism  in  their  dam.  'When 
a  cross  sow  does  not,  at  first,  care  to  let 
her  pigs  nurse,  help  them  to  do  so,  then 
remove  them  to  a  warm  place,  and  again 
help  them  to  nurse  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  hours,  until  she  allows  them  to 
do  so. 

When  sows  farrow  later  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  weather  is  genial,  it  is  advisable 
to  move  each  sow  and  her  litter,  in  a 
clean  wagon  or  stone-boat,  to  a  sanitary 
colony  house  on  grass;  then  they  can 
graze  as  soon  as  green  crops,  preferably 
legumes,  are  available. 


A  N.  J.  Junior  Breeder 
Tells  Her  Story 

[This  essay,  submitted  in  a  recent  es¬ 
say  contest  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Junior  Breeders’  Fund,  was  adjudged  the 
best  submitted  by  a  young  Guernsey 
breeder.  It  won  for  Clide  Williamson. 
Farmingdale,  N.  .T.,  a  purebred  Guernsey 
bull  calf  donated  by  Mrs.  Matilda  II. 
Lloyd,  of  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  The  Junior 
Breeders’  Fund  is  a  permanent  founda¬ 
tion  administered  through  the  New  Jer- 


Clide  Williamson  and  Tier  Purebred 
Guernsey  Calf 


sey  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
aid  of  New  .Jersey  boys  and  girls  who  de¬ 
sire  to  get  a  start  as  raisers  of  purebred 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry.] 

The  New  Jersey  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  organizations  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  not  because  it  has  proven  successful, 
but  because  it  has  given  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  a  real  start  in  life.  It  creates 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Perhaps  one  may  question  my 
right  to  state  these  facts. 

When  1  was  12  years  of  age  I  joined 
the  4-II  club  and  secured  a  loan  from  the 
Junior  Breeders’  Fund.  I  can  well  re¬ 
member  how  frail  and  timid  I  was  at 
that  time.  I  knew  very  little  about  the 
club;  however,  I  was  given  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  gain  knowledge.  At  first  I 
was  rather  poor  in  selecting  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  livestock,  but  1  soon  drank  in  the 
many  tricks  of  showing. 

In  1932.  four  years  after  joining  the 
club,  T  exhibited  my  foundation  cow,  Lyn- 
dale  Rita,  and  received  senior  and  grand 
championship  ribbons  at  shows  in  Free¬ 
hold,  Flemington  and  Trenton.  The  next 
year,  which  was  1933,  this  cow  won 
senior,  grand  and  best-fitted  awards  at 
Trenton.  1  was  unable  to  show  her  at. 
Flemington. 

Of  course  1  gained  confidence.  1  be¬ 
came  proud  of  my  animals.  Who  would 
not  become  confident  after  such  a  suc¬ 
cess?  Since  1  got  my  first  animal,  my 
herd  has  been  gradually  increasing  until 
I  am  now  the  proud  owner  of  11  head. 
They  are  all  pnrebreds — no  grades  al¬ 
lowed  ! 

Perhaps  1  shall  only  be  able  to  exhibit 
one  more  year,  as  this  is  my  senior  year 
at  the  Freehold  High  School,  and  I  plan 
to  enter  a  hospital  to  train  for  nursing. 
However,  this  will  not  stop  me  from  en¬ 
larging  and  improving  my  herd. 

With  the  prize  money  and  returns  Lorn 
milk,  etc.,  I  have  been  able  to  put  myself 
through  school,  afford  luxuries  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  of  much  importance 
to  me.  I  was  even  able  to  buy  a  new  cow 
this  year.  I  consider  myself  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  something  secure  to  fall 
back  on.  I  do  not  think  this  was  any 
other  than  a  sensible  and  profitable  in- 
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HERE'S  WHY  I  BOUGHT 
LOUDEN  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


□  Stalls  and 

Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Ventilation 

□  Barn  Plan 

Booklet 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Brooder  Houses 

□  Laying:  Houses 

□  Poultry  Equip’t 


“I  figure  my  barn  to  last 
me  a  long  time.  That’s  why 
I  put  in  only  the  best 
equipment.  Louden’s  extra 
quality  and  service  will 
make  my  yearly  cost  on 
equipment  less,  and  the 
quotations  were  so  low,  I 
couldn’t  afford  any  other.” 


If  you’ve  always  wanted 
Louden  equipment,  but 
thought  you  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  it,  write  now  for 
FREE  Booklets  .and  prices. 
Poultrymen,  write  for 
FREE  folders  and  prices 
on  Louden’s  new  and  better 
poultry  equipment.  ^  ^ 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2644  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  w 
BRANCHES:  ALBANY,  ST.  PAUL,  TOLEDO 


an 

BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


Reduced 


to  $ 


at  Your  Druggist 
or  Sent  Postpaid 
on  Receipt  of  Price 


Demand  the 

WHITE  CARTON 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

Keep  Him  Working 

For  quick  results,  apply  this  old  reliable  liniment 
. .  .  blister  .  .  .  counter-irritant.  For  spavin,  curb, 
capped  hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts,  sprained  and 
overworked  muscles,  bruises  and  other  ailments. 
Stronger  than  ever.  Will  not  scar  or  blemish. 

for  CATTLE,  too 

Excellent  results  in  treating  caked  udders,  cracked 
or  sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts,  wounds,  bruises. 

NO  BETTER  HUMAN  LINIMENT  MADE 

Caution:  Beware  of  substitutes.  Accept 
only  LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
....  the  time-proved  formula  in  the 
WHITE  CARTON. 

None  Qenuine  Without  Signature  of 

Established  3879  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.»  Inc.,  N.  Y.C.,  S*U* Rrprtstnutht* 

OLD  RELIABLE  LINIMENT  *  BUSTER  .  COUNTER-IRRITANT 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
_  Moore  Bros.  Pur  pul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
!  Sfomt?  in  too  far.  Uso  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED, 
clt,  Doz.  26c— 7  Doz.  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  4 1 ,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Wool  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
FT UUf,  Write— S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  •  Lancaster,  Ts 


SWINE 


SELECTED  BOARS— All  Breeds 

Bears  tor  immediate  service,  $I0-$I2-$I5 
Younger  Boars  all  prices  —  Breed  Those  Sows 
Pigs  7-8  weeks  $2.50  —  9-10  weeks  $2.75 
Shoats  —  feeders,  $3-$3.25-$3.50-$4-$5 
Keep  surplus  milk  on  the  farm. 

.Add  35  cents  each  for  Double  Treatment  (ho  safe). 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground  -  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  0. 1.0.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  Cut-Guarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

BAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  grow  thy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AY  III. AWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


pipe  *\n  CnAITC  8 -week -old  pigs  $2.50  ea. 
rUiJ  liiYIJ  Sulim  a  50-lb.  shoats  $4  50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  Am.  Bull  Terrier  Pups— Litter  registered. 

Males,  spayed  females,  $15.  Express  prepaid  any  part 
of  United  States.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Handsome 
Matured  Male  Collie,  $20.  Howard  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 


<wPinr,7  PI  TPC  Females,  $5.00.  4  months  old. 

LJI  1  I  L  L  Uf  IJ  Amos  lliililmrii,  K.  2,  Oswego,  .Y  V. 


Pod.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  r  aly.,t£rm 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid^ 

I  BE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St.,New  York 


vestment.  It  has  given  me  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  work  on. 

I  think  that  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
Breeders’  Fund  is  a  worth-while  project, 
because  it  gives  a  young  person  something 
to  do,  which,  after  it  is  done  represents 
his  own  work,  whether  he  has  succeeded 
or  not.  It  helps  one  to  shoulder  his  own 
responsibilities,  and  teaches  him  to  be 
broadminded  and  independent.  By  the 
time  he  is  21,  if  he  has  made  progress,  he 
may  have  a  herd  of  cattle  to  be  well 
proud  of.  I  haven’t  been  in  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  equals  the  4-H  Dairy  Club, 
and  I  haven’t  been  in  it  live  years  for 
nothing — thanks  to  the  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  lias  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  February  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2,175;  Class  2A.  $1.40:  Class  2B, 
$1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40;  Class  21),  G9’,4c;  Class 
2E,  69’ 5e:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  G4’2C,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B.  73’oC,  butterfat  differential  .018. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27 ’al;  extra,  92  score, 
26’ ac;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25 ’5  to  26e;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  2894c;  firsts,  2794c;  centralized, 
2594c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25e;  hennery,  exchange  specials,  23c; 
standards,  22>,2c;  browns,  special,  22c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh,  specials,  24 ’-ic;  standards,  24e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2’,->  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1  ’2  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lSe;  chickens,  16  to  17c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese.  12c;  squabs,  pair,  40c  to 
$1:  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

^Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  35c:  fair  to  good,  IS  to 
25c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  151,4c;  turkeys,  17  to 
25e;  capons,  25  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  Fla.,  box,  50c  to  $3.  Beets,  State, 
100-lb.  bag.  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Brussels  sprouts, 

qt.,  13  to  17c.  Cabbage,  red.  So.,  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.  Carrots,  State,  bag,  85e  to  $1.65.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  I’.  R.,  box,  $1  to  $3.50.  Eggplant,  Fla., 

crt.,  $1  to  $2.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl..  $6  to 
$10._  Lettuce,  Calif.,  Iceberg,  crt.,  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  Fla.,  bskt..  75c  to  $2.75.  Lima  beans, 
Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Onions,  En., 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  75e  to  $1.40;  Mid.  Wn„  white, 
$1.75  to  $2.S5.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  IOO  lbs., 
$8  to  $10.  Parsley.  Tex.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Peas,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75e  to  $1.75.  Peppers.  Fla., 
crt.,  $2  to  $6.  Radishes.  Tex.,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.50.  Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt..  50  to  85c.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla., 
lug,  50c  to  $1.50;  repacked,  crate,  72c-90e,  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  50  to 
S5e:  Rutabagas,  bskt.,  50  to  90c.  Watercress, 
So.,  100  behs.,  $2.50  to  $8.  Potatoes,  L.  I..  100 
lbs..  $2.75  to  $2.85;  Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.60  to 
$2.70;  Me..  ISO  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  Fla.,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $5.  Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.75;  Del.  &  Md..  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.,  closed  box.  $1.38  to  $2:  cranber¬ 
ries,  E11..  14 -bbl.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.25:  pears, 

En.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  straw-berries,  Fla., 
qt.,  9  to  12c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  35  to  45c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.60  to  $5;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.60;  cows, 
$2  to  $3.25;  calves,  $5.50  to  $9.25;  sheep,  $4; 
Iambs,  $9  to  $10;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $16  to  $19;  calves,  $10  to 

$12. 

FEED 

Bran,  $25;  middlings,  $24  to  $30;  red-dog, 
$31;  hominy,  $26.50:  cottonseed  meal,  $29.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.0694;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.07:  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  65’gc;  oats,  47  94c; 
rye,  73 ’4  e;  barley,  761/4c. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $18;  No.  3,  $16;  clover 
mixed.  $15  to  $10:  Alfalfa.  $17  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33e;  eggs.  32  to  35e;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Continued  cold  weather  is  keeping  produce 
prices  firm.  Egg  prices  are  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  29  to  30e;  tubs,  28e;  firsts, 
20c ;  country  tools,  25  to  28c.  Cheese,  steady; 
brick,  14  to  15c;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
16  to  17c:  lint  burger,  17  to  23c.  Eggs,  firmer; 
nearby  fancy,  26c;  grade  A.  19  to  21c;  grade  B. 
20c:  grade  C,  18  to  19c;  nearby  at  market,  16 
to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14 
to  18c;  roasters.  IS  to  20c;  fryers,  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  17c;  turkeys.  19  to 
27c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls,  12  to  16c; 
roosters,  10c:  roosters,  10c;  springers,  12  to  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.10;  Greening,  50c  to  $1.25; 
Snow.  60c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  Rome  Beauty,  60c 
to  $1.25;  Spitzenberg,  75  to  85c;  King,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Cortland,  75e  to  $1.35;  Wagner,  90c  to 
$1;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.65;  Delicious,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.85.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  Idaho, 
bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  65c;  Bermuda,  bu.,  $3.50: 
sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  La.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75:  aspara¬ 
gus.  Cal.,  crate,  $5  to  $7;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.. 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  green,  $3  to  $3.25:  Limas,  $3.50 
to  $3.75:  beets,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  broccoli,  Tex., 
bu.,  $1.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  14  to  15c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15:  carrots,  bu.,  75e  to 
$1,25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
celery,  doz.  bclis.,  75  to  90c;  cucumbers,  Fla.. 
1-doz.  carton.  $1.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  40c;  esearole,  Fla., 
hamper.  $1.10  to  $1.65:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
55  to  60c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  70c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.75  to  $6;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  15  to  25e:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  75  to  SOc; 
squash,  bu.,  25  to  35e;  tomatoes,  10-)b.  carton, 
$1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75e. 

Maple  sugar,  N.  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $20;  clover,  $18;  oat  straw, 
$13;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $21:  standard 
middlings,  $20;  red  dog,  $22.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent,  $31:  oilmen!.  37  per  cent,  $35.50; 
gluten,  $22.10;  hominy,  $23.80:  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$2.35;  table  i-ornmeal,  $1.70;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.25;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


Need  for  Butterfat 


When" the  announcement  was  made  increas¬ 
ing  the  butterfat  requirement  of  Grade  A 
milk,  we  knew  farmers  had  to  have  feed 
that  would  give  them  the  increase. 

Scientists  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  One  said 
it  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars  to  him  if 
he  could  do  it.  We  knew  it  would  be  worth 
millions  to  dairymen  if  we  could  do  it. 

We  began  intensive  experimenting.  Some 
cows  have  not  responded,  but  in  every  case 
so  far  we  have  substantially  raised  the  herd 
average  and  are  now  ready  to  offer  the  feed 
which  we  hope  will  make  millions  for  you 
dairymen. 

The  feed  will  be  called 

CREAMATINE 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CREAMATINE, 
write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  it.  Write 
us  for  results  of  tests  as  shown  from  milk 
stations  and  official  cow  testers’  t  records. 

President. 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  INC. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


j  AYRSHIRES  | 

j  .\  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Bed  Cattle  fftro^thfbrlldingand 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MO. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

h\4  Mill  a 

Most  Profitable  CowsTK^H 

EJ  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 

HORSES 

■■W^^jpACjcod  Urazers  -  rcrlect  Udders 

Wnle  for  Booklets 

1  w  1  H  ^  Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

■UUHEHML  96  Center  St.,  6r*ndon,  Vt 

T?/"vT>  OAT  P  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
F  V 1 IV  YiA  I  -  L  voting  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 
broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton.  Iowa 

UTHREE  MATCHED  PAIRS— Registered  Belgian 
X  Mares  bred  and  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED  W.  BONO,  Bond’s  Lake,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  l-ecord  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SinithviHe  Flats,  N.  Y. 

|  RABBITS  | 

n  CYIICU  Black,  white,  steel.  4  months 

r  Lu  ll I All  UIHli  1  3  $2.00:  pair  6  months.  10  lbs. . 
$5.00;  pair  breeders.  $5.00  each.  A1I  bred  from  pedi- 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

greed  stock  14  to  17  lbs.  breeders. 

JONAS  HAYNER,  Prop.  -  LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

|  GOATS 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE -GOATS! 

Fi-esh  soon.*  good  family  does;  also  bucks,  kids.  Safe 
delivery.  MAURICE  BOWERS  -  Oakdale,  Conn. 

COR  SALE— 7  Reg.  Brown  Swiss  Heifers,  '  to  10  months. 

1  Accredited.  LOUIS  BARNES  Collinsville,  Conn. 

NOW  while  ymi  have  the  time 
LOOK  INTO  this  BETTER 
WAY  TO  PUT  UP  HAY! 


i 


WHEN  chopped  hay  can  be  put  up  cheaper, 
quicker  and  easier  than  whole  hay, 
it’s  not  surprising  that  the  practice 
of  hay  chopping  is  gaining  so  rapid¬ 
ly.  Using  the  Papec  System,  two 
men  handle  hay  faster  than  4 
men  using  a  harpoon  fork, 
and  no  one  works  in  the  hot, 
dusty  mow.  The  chop¬ 
ped  hay  is  biotin 
into  the  mow. 


takes  half  the  usual  space,  keeps  perfectly,  is 
much  easier  to  feed  out.  Often  steps  up  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  makes  beef  and  mutton  gains  cheaper. 
Eliminates  feeding  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  change,  is 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Shreds  fodder 
and  cuts  straw.  Fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  postal 
for  booklet  describing  all  advantages  and  savings 
from  chopped  hay. 


Send  For  FuZZ  Information 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  103  S.  Main  St. ,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  I 
Send  free  copy  of  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  U  p  . 

Hay” describing  thePapeo  System  and  Papec  • 

Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 


Name. 


fast  Office. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


An  Unloved  Month 

Few  friends  has  March !  A  blistering 
rowdy  he, 

Who  meets  scant  welcome  when  he 
comes  to  town  ! 

Each  face  he  searches  wears  for  him 
a  frown ; 

floors  close  against  him  unmistakably. 

Apparently  abashed  in  no  degree. 

He  goes  swashbuckling  up  the  street 
and  down, 

Each  gesture  adding  to  his  ill  renown, 
Each  graceless  act  a  fresh  discourtesy. 

Ah.  March,  perhaps  I  understand  —  I 
know 

How  warm  and  tender  hearts  are  some¬ 
times  doomed 

To  hide  behind  a  braggadocio  air. 

I  knew  a  child — oh,  years  and  years  ago. 
Who  longed  for  love  and,  missing  it, 
assumed 

Unde  surliness,  pretending  not  to  care. 

— B.  Y.  Williams. 

>K 

It  is  poor  economy  to  try  to  get  along 
with  few  cotton  house  dresses,  if  it  is 
possible  to  buy  material.  A  clean  cotton 
gown  adds  to  one's  self  respect  during 
the  rushing  days  of  Summer,  and  the 
modern  styles  are  as  pretty  as  the  more 
expensive  sports  dresses.  With  a  collar¬ 
less  neck,  short  sleeves,  or  no  sleeves  at 
all,  and  a  skirt  of  comfortable  length, 
rural  women  may  feel  as  well  dressed  as 
a  city  woman  on  her  vacation.  And  just 
look  back  at  the  days  when  we  all  wore 
ruffled  underwear,  ruffled  dresses,  ruffled 
hats  and,  we  are  sure,  ruffled  tempers, 
through  the  broiling  days  of  Summer, 
just  because  we  could  not  be  comfortably 
and  sensibly  clad  without  appearing  ec¬ 
centric  ! 


Knitted  Rugs ;  Boudoir 
Pillow 

This  Winter  1  have  been  knitting  rugs 
of  carpet  rags  with  steel  needles.  Wooden 
or  celluloid  needles  may  also  be  used,  but 
the  steel  ones  make  a  tighter  rug.  The 
carpet  rags  are  torn  in  the  usual  way, 
sewn  and  about  30  stitches  cast  on  a 
needle.  Knit  plain  until  the  strip  is  about 
two  feet  long  and  bind  off.  Cast  another 
carpet  rag  on  needle  about  15  or  20 
stitches,  and  knit  a  strip  long  enough  to 
go  entirely  around  the  center  piece.  Sew 
together  on  one  side  like  a  braided  rug 
and  then  sew  the  ends  where  they  meet 
together.  Knit  other  strips  in  the  same 
way  as  the  second  one  and  continue  to 
sew  around  the  rug.  Press  the  seams 
flat  and  you  will  have  a  rug  more  dura¬ 
ble  than  a  crocheted  one  and  one  which 
the  dust  will  not  penetrate  through. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  of  a  pastoral 
boudoir  pillow  let  me  tell  you  of  one.  I 
saw  it  exhibited  by  a  creative  Girl  Scout 
in  a  nearby  town.  She  gathered  the 
down  of  the  milkweed  with  the  seeds  at¬ 
tached.  These  were  placed  inside  a  bit 
of  green  net  and  formed  into  a  small 
round  pillow.  Through  the  green  net  the 
tiny  black  seeds  were  visible.  A  quaint 
little  ruffle  was  gathered  around  the  pil¬ 
low.  I  have  never  seen  any  little  article 
quite  so  interpretive  of  the  outdoors  as 
the  pillow. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  are  wondering 
what  can  be  made  of  scraps  of  printed 
material  or  other  goods  left  over  from 
dresses  and  slips.  I  make  several  styles 
of  brassieres  and  step-ins  of  variable  de¬ 
signs.  Remnants  are  available  now  at 
a  low  price  and  are  very  adaptable.  Un¬ 
bleached  muslin  can  also  be  used. 

E.  IRENE  BAKER. 


Scrapple 

The  usual  method  of  making  scrapple 
is  to  use  a  pig’s  head,  but  a  smaller 
quantity  may  be  made  by  using  any 
fresh  pork.  Wash  2  lbs.  of  fresh  pork. 
Cover  it  with  about  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
Simmer  until  the  meat  drops  from  the 
bone.  Remove  the  bone  carefully  to  get 
out  all  the  little  pieces;  chop  the  meat 
finely  and  put  it  back  into  the  liquid.  For 
each  cup  of  meat  and  liquid,  add  one- 
lialf  cup  of  uncooked  cereal.  Cook  the 
mixture  until  it  is  a  thick  mush,  and 
stir  it  almost  constantly.  Season  it  well 
with  salt  and,  if  desired,  onion  juice, 
sage  and  thyme.  Pack  the  hot  mixture 
into  bread  tins  and  allow  to  cool.  When 
this  mixture  is  cold  and  firm,  slice  it  and 
brown  in  a  hot  skillet.  If  the  pork  is 
fat,  no  more  fat  will  be  needed  for  frying. 


More  About  Canning  Fish 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  recipe  for  canning  fish,  and  would 
like  to  pass  my  experience  on  to  others. 
My  husband  and  1  are  fond  of  spending 
a  day  now  and  then  on  the  lake  in  the 
way  of  diversion  from  the  farm  work. 
One  day  we  came  home  with  so  many 
fish  that  we  could  not  consume  them 


fresh,  so  I  ventured  to  can  some.  We 
liked  them  because  they  lost  none  of  that 
fresh  taste  that  is  lacking  in  market  fish. 

After  dressing  I  wash  and  scrape  them 
both  up  and  down,  to  be  sure  that  1  re¬ 
move  all  the  film  which  covers  a  fish  to 
protect  it  against  fungus  growths.  I  use 
a  “handy  brush"  as  it  cleans  better  inside 
of  the  fish.  Salt  as  for  frying  and  place 
in  the  can.  Do  not  pack  too  tightly  as 
they  are  hard  to  remove.  Place  new  rub¬ 
ber  and  top  and  process  in  liot-water  bath 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Remove,  seal  and 
let  cool. 

When  ready  to  use  I  place  a  piece  of 
butter  in  a  frying  pan,  take  fish  from 
can  including  the  liquid  which  cooked  out. 
let  fry  slowly  until  the  liquid  is  once 
more  absorbed. 

This  makes  use  of  the  surplus  when  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


878  —  Complete  En¬ 
semble.  Pattern  in- 
cludes  alt  the  arti¬ 
cles  illustrated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  collar, 
beret,  gloves  and 
b  a  g.  Designed  in 
sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  Ten  cents. 


i.04  —  New  Coat 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1C, 
18.  20  years,  36,  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3!4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


937  —  Wee  Pantie 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 

Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  14  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
1C,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


variety  of  meats  are  appreciated  in  Win¬ 
ter  months.  I  have  canned  bass,  pickerel, 
trout,  perch,  bull  heads  and  even  sunfish. 
The  fish  may  be  more  easily  removed 
from  can  if  it  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  cold 
water  and  heated  before  trying  to  take 

OUt.  MRS.  C.  ,1.  C. 


Fruit  Juice  Dessert 

A  pleasing  dessert  is  made  by  thicken¬ 
ing  juice  of  raw  or  canned  fruit  with 
cornstarch.  Various  juices  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  dissolved  bits  of  jelly,  utilizing 
left-overs.  Dissolve  two  level  tablespoons 
cornstarch  in  one-lialf  cup  cold  water,  add 
1%  cups  boiling  juice,  cook  and  stir  until 
thickened;  cook  15  minutes  longer  over 
boiling  water.  If  pale  in  color,  tint  with 
syrup  made  from  juice  of  canned  beets. 
I  like  to  add  to  it,  when  it  is  partly  cool, 
any  hits  of  small  or  diced  fruits,  raw  or 
cooked,  which  may  be  at  hand,  also  a  few 
nuts;  but  it  may  be  used  without  such 
additions.  In  cups,  glasses  or  little  jars 
it  is  excellent  for  lunch  pails  as  it  sets 
firmly.  grace  a.  t.  miller. 


Peach  Macaroon  Pie 

Dine  a  deep  pie  pan  with  pastry  and 
fill  with  the  following  mixture :  Two 
heaping  cups  sliced  peaches.  Mix  one  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one-half  cup 
crushed  macaroon  crumbs,  a  few  drops 
almond  extract,  a  few  shakes  nutmeg. 
Mix  well  with  peaches  and  fill  pie.  Cover 
with  crust,  spreading  top  crust  liberally 
with  butter.  Bake  till  brown  and  crispy, 
and  shake  powdered  sugar  over  the  top 
while  hot.  MRS.  H.  E.  w. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Each  January  I  resign  myself  to  the 
fate  ol  staying  at  home  for  several  weeks 
with  admirable  complacency  and  each 
January  finds  me  not  doing  that  at  all; 
I  mean  staying  in  for  weeks,  not  even 
one  week.  Contacts  with  the  outside 
world  this  January  began  on  New  Year's 
Day  or  night,  when  we  bad  installation 
of  officers  at  Grange  with  an  oyster  sup¬ 
per  following.  Since  then  1  have  spent 
two  week-ends  in  town,  attended  a  P.-T. 
A.  meeting,  a  study  group  meeting  in 
connection  with  P.-T.  A.  work,  a  Grange 
play .  a  second  Grange  meeting  and  been 
to  church  twice.  One  event  I  missed  be¬ 
cause  if  came  (luring  my  week  of  work, 
more  of  which  later.  This  event  was  a 
meat-cutting  and  canning  demonstration. 

I  sent  husband  alone  (to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  women  who  expect  me  to  at¬ 
tend  all  Farm  Bureau  doings).  But  he 
does  all  the  meat  cutting  anyway,  so  I 
said :  “There  is  no  need  of  my  going,  I 
would  only  he  the  more  ‘bossy’  when  you 
were  canning."  lie  agreed  and  I  stayed 
borne  and  worked  and  therebv  hangs  a 
tale. 

There  were  several  contributing  factors 
to  my  decision  to  put  myself  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  and  hold  myself  to  it  and  observe  re¬ 
sults.  For  one  thing,  our  club  has  boon 
studying  “Use  of  Time,"  but  as  a  club 
we  didn’t  get  very  far.  But  I  did  get  to 
thinking,  and  so  in  due  time,  came  this 
resolve  to  try  the  experiment. 

1  must  confess,  I  was  not  born  on  a 
schedule.  In  fact,  they  tell  me  I  was 
scheduled  to  be  born  on  May  day,  but 
was  about  nine  hours  late.  Some  folks 
even  laugh  at  me  now,  and  say  I  am  al¬ 
ways  late  (they  forget  the  times  I  am  not 
late).  Nor  was  1  born  an  orderly  soul, 
dear  me  no!  I  admire  order  in  a  home, 
that  is,  if  it  isn't  that  distressing  type 
that  makes  you  feel  as  if  no  one  could 
live  in  the  home,  but  I  have  often  felt  it 
was  something  unattainable  by  me.  I 
have  read  that  in  a  real  home  there  is 
evidence  of  a  pursuit  of  order.  I  fear  at 
times  there  wasn’t  even  that  in  mine, 
and  I’m  sure  there  was  no  evidence  that 
we  had  ever  caught  up  with  it.  Pro¬ 
crastination  is  one  of  my  weaknesses  and 
dawdling  another.  I  don’t  mean  I  do 
nothing,  for  I  despise  that,  but  I  do  mean 
that  I  don’t  take  one  task  in  hand  and 
see  it  through  always.  You  see  none 
needs  a  schedule  more  than  I. 

I  took  myself  in  hand  on  Monday  the 
22nd,  and  made  mind  rule  over  body  for 
six  days.  Each  morning  I  made  out  a 
list  of  the  duties  for  the  day.  The  fore¬ 
noon's  duties  could  be  classed  as  house¬ 
hold  duties,  and  I  arranged  them  in  the 
order  I  was  to  work  them  out.  Now.  I 
have  dabbled  in  schedules  before  at  very 
short  and  intermittent  sessions.  I  have 
made  out  a  list  and  set  down  the  esti¬ 
mated  time  for  doing  each  task  (usually 
finding  myself  several  paces  behind  at 
noon,  which  was  not  restful).  I  have 
had  schedules  for  “extra"  jobs  to  get  in. 
up  and  down  on  the  wall  and  found  this 
helpful,  and  1  have  worked  a  little  on  a 
time  schedule  to  be  followed  each  day.  I 
have,  however,  no  use  for  a  schedule 
that  says  I  should  be  sweeping  the  din¬ 
ing-room  at  8:45  every  morning.  That 
sort  of  schedule  makes  me  feel  in  chains, 
while  the  type  of  which  1  am  writing 
makes  me  feel  out  of  chains.  I  timed  my¬ 
self  on  the  forenoon  duties  (this  added 
zest).  I  found  at  the  end  of  the  six  days 
that  I  had  spent  five  hours  washing 
dishes,  3 ]/o  hours  sweeping,  1  *4  hours 
mopping  four  rooms,  2t/>  hours  cooking, 
l1/-*  hours  washing,  35  minutes  ironing, 
and  one  hour  putting  the  house  in  order. 
Time  for  dishwashing  was  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  dishes,  but  included  milk  utensils. 
The  time  for  cooking  seems  very  short 
but  I  counted  only  the  time  for  mixing 
up.  The  washing  reported  was  not  the 
regular  week’s  wash,  but  “extras"  that 
must  be  washed  separately,  and  the 
shrinking  of  eight  yards  of  cloth.  Nor 
was  the  ironing  the  regular  ironing,  but 
the  pressing  of  a  wool  skirt  and  the 
cloth.  Various  small  duties  that  took 
time  I  am  not  recording  here  and  1  made 
no  account  of  time  for  preparing  dinner, 
for  that  week  until  Saturday  we  had 
lunch  at  noon.  Odds  and  ends  as  it  were, 
and  if  there  weren't  many  ends  then  the 
odds  were  against  us.  I  didn't  assemble 
them  in  either  hash  or  salad  hut  warmed 
the  vegetable  or  whatever  it  happened  to 
lie.  However,  the  time  in  preparation 
was  too  small  to  count.  I  put  “picking 
up”  on  the  schedule  each  day  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  10  minutes  every  day  did 
more  for  my  house  as  to  order  than  half 
an  hour  every  few  days.  I  haven’t 
learned  the  secret  of  a  house  in  perfect 
order  by  any  means.  I  only  mean  that 
by  a  few  minutes  of  organized  putting  in 
order,  there  is  always  the  evidence  of  a 
pursuit  of  order.”  Isn't  that  enough 
with  a  family  of  children?  I  kept  myself 
at  work  afternoons  planning  ahead  what 
I  should  do  and  I  accomplished  much 
more  sewing  than  I  otherwise  would.  I 
fully  intended  to  schedule  the  evenings 
also,  for  1  know  it,  too,  would  pay. 

Tin*  funny  part  of  all  this  is  that  I, 
the  procrastinator  and  dawdler,  am  en¬ 
joying  so  much  this  “making  myself 
over."  The  important  part  is  that  1  am 
convinced  that  time  spent  in  making  a 
plan  will  speed  up  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work;  the  having  a  plan  in  itself 
lends  enthusiasm  to  getting  it  done  which 
is  in  itself  restful.  I  believe  more  women 
are  tired  from  disorder,  confusion  and 
the  thought  of  unfinished  tasks  than  from 
actual  work. 

The  week-ends  in  town  that  1  men¬ 
tioned  were  at  sister's,  of  course.  The 
first  one  dropped  in  on  her  by  myself 
with  the  announcement  that  I  could  stay 


all  night.  As  it  happened,  the  very  next 
week  Betty  developed  infection  in  her 
finger,  and  I  stayed  down  with  the  twins 
two  nights  to  make  it  easier  to  go  to  the 
doctor  with  it.  But  whatever  the  reason 
for  being  there,  it  was  a  pleasure.  1 
helped  with  the  dishes  and  in  taking  care 
of  them  I  observed  that  sister  was  put¬ 
ting  the  plates  on  a  rather  high  shelf 

back  of  some  bowls.  That  sot  me  to 

thinking,  and  I  spent  a  little  time  rear¬ 

ranging  the  cupboard  (of  course  one 
takes  liberties  at  one’s  sister’s).  She 
has  since  told  me  that  she  did  see  a  great 
difference.  Which  goes  to  show  how  very 
little  things  can  mean  much,  but  we  have 
lo  train  ourselves  to  think  them  out. 

Speaking  of  taking  liberties,  one  day 
when  we  were  down  there  last  Summer 
and  they  were  gone  1  rearranged  the 
living-room  and  bedroom  !  I  knew  Em 
would  take  it  in  fun.  and  whether  she 
kept  it  as  I  arranged  it  or  not  didn’t 
matter,  but  l  wasn’t  so  sure  of  Alice,  the 
11-year-old  daughter,  who  doesn't  take  to 
changes  easily.  However,  both  rooms 
met  approval.  To  me,  arrangement  of 
furniture  is  much  more  interesting  than 
arranging  food  for  a  meal. 

The  twins  were  very  quiet  the  other 
day.  When  they  made  their  appearance 
we  discovered  they  had  set  up  a  barber 
shop  and  trimmed  each  other  up  in  fine 
fashion  both  fore  and  aft.  A  friend  writes 
me  that  I  didn't  mention  Jimmie  before. 
It  isn't  that  there  is  nothing  to  say.  lie 
has  mastered  very  well  the  “frog  talk”  at 
school.  I  tell  him  it's  all  right  so  long 
as  he  doesn't  croak!  Em’s  boy  (six)  got 
a  pair  of  overalls  for  a  birthday  gift. 
His  pleasure  was  evidenced  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  Sunday  school  with  them  on  ! 
But  after  getting  there  he  realized  they 
weren't  just  lit,  and  he  stripped  them  off. 
Fortunately,  his  church  clothes  were  un¬ 
derneath.  What  laughable  things  our 
children  do  !  sue  billings. 


A  Practical  Kitchen  Curtain 

If  one  should  wish,  on  very  short  no¬ 
tice,  to  have  her  kitchen  “all  dressed 
up"  for  some  special  occasion,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  is  more  helpful  than  an 
extra  pair  of  clean,  fresh  curtains  for 
each  window,  all  ready  to  slip  on  the 
rods,  the  minute  the  soiled  ones  are  taken 
down,  and  the  windows  cleaned  and  pol¬ 
ished. 

Probably  some  of  us  can  remember 
when  we  looked  upon  more  than  one  set 
of  kitchen  curtains  as  a  piece  of  reck¬ 
less  extravagance,  in  time  and  money, 
but  that  idea  is  long  since  exploded.  If 
made  simply,  and  of  inexpensive  material, 
certainly  no  one  need  feel  like  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  at  having  at  least  one  change  of 
window-dressing,  without  immediate  help 
from  the  wash  tub. 

I  have  found  a  very  easy  way  to  make 
my  kitchen  curtains.  First,  I  buy  one 
length  of  unbleached  muslin  for  each 
window,  allowing  a  little  for  shrinking, 
and  four  inches  extra  for  the  two  2-iu. 
hems,  top  and  bottom.  Then  I  get  the 
same  length  of  cheap  gingham,  with  a 
cream-colored  ground,  to  match  the  mus¬ 
lin,  and  the  other  color  matching  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  the  woodwork  or  some  prom¬ 
inent  color  in  the  linoleum  rug.  These 
two  lengths  of  goods  I  cut  in  half,  length¬ 
wise,  using  half  only  of  each,  for  one  cur¬ 
tain.  Fold  each  gingham  piece  in  half, 
lengthwise,  but  do  not  cut  it.  Seam  this 
on  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin,  having  the  muslin  between  the  two 
turned-in  edges  of  the  gingham.  Put  the 
2-inch  hem  on  each  end  ;  make  the  other 
curtain  the  same  way;  press  them,  and 
they  are  ready  to  hang.  My  floor  is  dark 
brown,  the  other  woodwork  white;  the 
walls,  ceiling  and  shades  a  light  tan,  the 
rug  tan  and  green.  One  set  of  curtains, 
for  which  a  gingham  alternating  squares 
of  cream-color  and  green  was  used,  look 
well  because  of  the  green  in  the  linoleum 
rug,  and  the  green  and  white  kitchen 
utensils;  while  another  set,  using  %-in. 
squares  of  cream  color  and  hideous  dark 
brown — believe  it  or  not,  as  you  wish — 
is  really  quite  “the  thing,”  for  it  carries 
the  color  of  the  floor  up,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  walnut  table  and  chairs,  creates 
an  ensemble  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the 
eye. 

The  selvages  of  unbleached  muslin,  of 
course,  meet  in  center  of  window,  or 
may  be  pushed  apart  to  let  in  more  light, 
while  the  double  strip  of  sewed  on  ging¬ 
ham  at  each  side,  gives  the  effect  of  sep¬ 
arate  drapery.  _  An  extra  piece  of  ging¬ 
ham,  the  width  of  these  sides,  may  be 
made  to  go  plain  across  top  of  curtains 
when  hung,  and  need  to  be  tacked  only 
with  thread,  between  the  two  side 
“draperies.”  I  am  offering  these  simple 
kitchen  curtains  as  a  Christmas  sugges¬ 
tion,  also,  but  do  be  sure  you  know, 
not  only  the  exact  size  of  the  windows  on 
which  they  are  to  serve,  but  also  the  col¬ 
ors  in  the  room.  Get  what  is  needed  to 
create  an  agreeable  ensemble,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  gingham  looks  pret¬ 
ty  in  your  hand.  Then  I  am  very  sure 
your  gift  will  be  an  acceptable  one. 

MRS.  E.  M. 


German  Potato  Salad 

Boil  a  few  extra  potatoes  at  dinner 
time.  When  cold,  carefully  slice  very 
thin.  Set  away  to  chill.  When  supper 
time  conies,  cut  for  a  quart  of  sliced  po¬ 
tatoes  one  good-sized  onion  into  thin 
slices.  _  Add  a  dash  of  pepper.  Take  two 
big  slices  of  bacon,  very  fat,  cut  into 
cubes,  fry,  add  one-half  cup  vinegar.  Pour 
over  the  salad  and  toss  lightly  with  two 
forks. 
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Home  Care  of  Diabetes 

Twenty  years  ago  the  word  “diabetes” 
made  people  fairly  shudder.  For  it  then 
meant  early  death  preceded  by  great  suf¬ 
fering.  But  the  discovery  of  insulin  and 
its  value  in  diabetes  has  altered  all  that, 
and  assured  the  diabetic  of  a  long  life 
and  a  fairly  happy  one. 

Diabetes  is  a  peculiar  disease  which  so 
affects  the  body  that  certain  foods  which 
are  eaten  cannot  be  utilized.  For  instance 
sugar,  instead  of  being  turned  into  heat 
and  energy,  is  passed  off  as  sugar  in  the 
urine.  That  is  why  it  is  very  important 
for  everyone  to  have  a  urinalysis  made  at 
least  once  a  year,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  no  sugar  is  present,  or,  if  it  is,  to 
take  steps  immediately  to  check  the  con¬ 
dition  before  diabetes  gets  under  way. 
But  space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
tiie  disease  itself  here.  We  must  talk 
about  the  home  care  to  be  given  an  af¬ 
flicted  person. 

In  order  that  life  shall  continue  a 
diabetic  patient  must  be  constantly  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  competent  physician. 
Only  such  a  doctor  will  be  able  to  out¬ 
line  the  proper  diet  and  make  changes  as 
they  are  needed  in  the  daily  routine  of 
the  patient’s  care.  For  a  diet  to  be 
“proper”  it  must  be  one  which  is  planned 
for  the  individual  patient.  The  physician 
figures  out  the  afflicted  one’s  weight ;  the 
number  of  calories  he  may  eat  each  day ; 
what  these  calories  may  safely  consist 
of ;  how  much  sugar  can  be  allowed ;  and 
bow  much  insulin  must  be  taken. 

If  the  condition  is  discovered  early  it 
may  be  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  diet 
alone.  If  the  case  is  a  bit  more  ad¬ 
vanced  but  has  not  reached  a  serious 
stage,  a  liberal  diet  may  be  allowed  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  insulin  required. 

If  diabetes  has  developed  to  a  very  se¬ 
rious  stage  the  diet  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  restricted  and  the  amount  of  in¬ 
sulin  taken  each  day  will  need  to  be 
rather  large.  In  every  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  doctor  should  see  the  patient  at 
least  once  each  month  to  check  up  on  the 
condition. 

So  the  home  care  of  a  diabetic  calls 
first  of  all  for  the  placing  of  the  patient 
under  a  physician’s  care.  Then  it  re¬ 
quires  strict  supervision  of  diet.  A  pa¬ 
tient  who  is  old  enough  to  read  and  study 
may  make  life  a  great  deal  more  worth 
the  living  by  devoting  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  the  study  of  food  chemistry. 
He  can  find  out  the  composition  of  vari¬ 
ous  foods  which  he  likes  and  then,  know- 
ing  how  many  calories  he  may  have  and 
how  much  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate 
be  can  safely  eat,  he  will  be  able  to  sub¬ 
stitute  one  food  for  another  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  the  foods  on  his  menu  greatly. 

There  is  a  book  entitled :  “Diabetes, 
Tts  Treatment  by  Insulin  and  Diet ;  a 
Handbook  for  the  Patient.”  The  author 
is  Dr.  Orlando  Petty ;  the  publisher,  F. 
A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is 
small,  interesting  and  inexpensive.  It 
will  be  well  worth  while  for  every  di¬ 
abetic  to  buy  and  follow  closely  the  in¬ 
structions  it  contains,  in  conjunction,  of 
course,  with  the  advice  of  the  family 
physician. 

But  aside  from  diet  there  are  other 
important  factors  in  the  care  of  a  di¬ 
abetic  patient.  Having  learned  what  to 
eat  and  not  to  eat  and  how  to  substitute 
one  food  for  another;  having  definitely 
decided  to  follow  carefully  the  family 
physician’s  advice;  and  having  marked 
the  calendar  for  at  least  a  monthly  check¬ 
up,  the  next  step  is  toward  acquiring  the 
habit  of  taking  insulin  injections  at  home. 

Insulin  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  mere¬ 
ly  supplies  a  deficiency  which  is  present 
in  normal  blood  but  lacking  in  the  dia¬ 
betic.  Insulin  is  not  a  cure.  So  far  as 
is  known  there  is  no  cure  for  this  dread 

disease.  But  insulin  must  be  taken 

regularly.  It  must  be  taken  in  correct 

amounts.  It  must  be  taken  a  certain 

number  of  minutes  before  each  meal.  It 
must  be  taken  by  hypodermic.  The  dia¬ 
betic  patient  does  indeed  live  “in  the 
shadow  of  the  needle”  but  in  its  shadow 
only  may  safety  be  found. 

A  patient  must  learn  to  take  the  hypo¬ 
dermic  injections  himself — that  is  give 
them  to  himself.  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
small  child  this  lesson  should  be  learned 
early. 

A  small  hypodermic  syringe  is  needed. 
This  will  consist  of  a  glass  plunger  in 
a  glass  tube  which  is  marked  off  into 
minims  or  drops.  The  syringe  and 
plunger  must  be  sterilized  by  boiling  for 
at  least  three  minutes  each  time  before 
they  are  used.  A  piece  of  gauze  or  old 
linen  should  he  put  in  the  pan  for  the 
glass  to  rest  on  so  it  will  not  break.  The 
hypodermic  needle  must  be  boiled  with 
the  syringe. 

New  needles  should  be  purchased  often, 
since  when  one  becomes  dull  it  hurts  as 
it  enters  the  flesh.  A  sharp  needle  will 
not  be  felt  any  more  than  a  slight  pin 
prick  if  it  is  used  in  the  proper  way. 
And  the  proper  way  may  be  to  stretch 
the  skin  very  tight  by  spreading  two 
fingers  out  in  the  opposite  directions  over 
the  area  to  be  injected,  or  to  pinch  up  a 
hit  of  the  flesh  so  tightly  that  the  needle 
will  not  be  felt.  Both  methods  may  be 
tried  and  the  easiest  one  followed. 

After  the  hypodermic  and  needle  have 
been  boiled  the  top  of  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  the  insulin  must  be  cleansed  with  a 
piece  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton  dipped 
in  alcohol.  Then  the  correct  amount  of 
insulin  must  be  drawn  up  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  hypodermic.  The  needle  must 
then  be  put  on  with  great  care,  the  Gin¬ 


gers  at  no  time  touching  its  point  lest  it 
gather  a  germ  and  force  it  into  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

After  the  hypodermic  has  been  all  pre¬ 
pared  it  must  rest  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  touch  anything  with  its  needle,  while 
the  patient  prepares  his  skin  for  the  in¬ 
jection.  This  is  done  by  choosing  the 
site  of  the  injection,  then  sterilizing  the 
spot  with  great  care.  It  is  frightfully 
dangerous  ever  to  be  careless  about  the 
sterilization  of  either  the  hypodermic, 
the  needle  or  the  skin.  (I  will  tell  you 
why  next  week.) 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  injection  must 
be  first  painted  with  iodine,  then  scrubbed 
with  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze  dipped  in 
alcohol.  The  best  place  for  these  injec¬ 
tions  is  in  the  thigh.  The  patient  can 
map  off  on  each  thigh  nine  imaginary 
sections.  Each  of  the  total  of  18  may 
then  be  used  in  rotation.  In  this  way 
no  one  place  will  be  used  repeatedly  or 
even  twice  in  succession  and  soreness  will 
thus  be  avoided. 

When  the  spot  has  been  sterilized,  the 
patient  picks  up  the  hypodermic,  not 
touching  the  point  of  the  needle,  puts  the 
needle  quickly  straight  into  the  flesh, 
presses  the  plunger  down  slowly  until 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Wild  Rose  • —  This  photograph  was  taken 
from  a  quilt  made  in  the  three  shades  of  pink, 
with  yellow  for  center  of  rose.  The  design  is 
beautiful  used  with  either  solid  blocks  or  blocks 
joined  with  white  of  even  size.  Twelve  blocks 
were  used  for  the  quilt  as  shown  here.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents,  any  two  patterns  25  cents. 
Catalog  of  patchwork  designs  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

the  barrel  is  empty,  quickly  draws  out 
the  needle,  and  once  more  sterilizes  the 
skin  where  the  injection  has  been  given. 
A  little  light  massage  may  help  the  in¬ 
sulin  to  be  more  quickly  absorbed. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  K.  N. 

(Concluded  Next  Week) 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

We  are  having  real  Winter  weather 
this  season,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
it  very  well.  When  one  hears  of  some  of 
the  low  temperatures  in  New  York  State 
our  six  below  does  not  sound  like  much, 
but  it  is,  for  us.  We  have  not  had  such 
cold  weather  for  several  years.  We  are 
so  out  of  the  way  of  cold  weather  that  we 
do  not  dress  for  it  or  plan  for  it  in  any 
way ;  hence  we  feel  it  the  more  when  it 
does  come. 

We  were  in  town  tonight  and  found  a 
very  white  frosty  world.  One  of  the 
main  streets  is  torn  up.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  away  car  tracks  which  are  no  longer 
used.  CWA  workers  are  being  used,  and 
from  the  looks  of  things  the  job  will  be 
finished  this  time  next  year. 

The  snow  which  came  last  Thursday 
made  a  very  beautiful  picture.  It  was 
wet  enough  to  stick  to  the  trees,  and  we 
had  a  fairy  world.  I  was  in  town  at  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  Sister-One  found 
it  mean  driving  when  she  came  after 
me  about  four  o’clock.  We  met  at  the 
home  of  some  of  the  members  to  make 
dressings  for  the  Miraj  Hospital  in  In¬ 
dia.  I  doubt  if  any  spoken  word  speaks 
louder  to  the  people  of  that  far-off  land 
about  the  love  of  Christ  than  do  these 
same  dressings  made  by  their  friends  in 
America.  At  noon  we  were  served  with 
a  fine  lunch  of  waffles,  dried  beef  and 
gravy,  spiced  peaches,  jelly  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  sweets,  as  well  as  pickles, 
coffee  and  candied  fruit.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  had  our  meeting  while  we 
worked.  We  are  a  small  group,  but  get 
some  very  well  worth-while  work  done, 
and  always  have  our  money  ready  on 
time. 

Fall  and  early  Winter  went  very  fast 
with  all  the  regular  things  to  be  done. 
There  were  some  changes  in  the  Wynd¬ 
hurst  family,  some  went  and  others  came, 
till  when  all  were  settled  down  we  found 
ourselves  with  a  family  of  six  besides  a 
man  and  our  two  selves.  Just  before 
Christmas  one  of  our  ladies  went  to  the 
Other  Land  very  suddenly.  She  was 
only  ill  24  hours,  and  knew  nothing  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  She  had  been  unable  to 
hear,  and  read  the  lips  as  her  contact 
with  the  rest  of  us.  How  she  must  have 
joyed  in  the  music  of  Heaven  at  Christ¬ 
inas  time !  She  was  taken  to  far-off 
New  Orleans  to  rest  with  her  family. 
The  world  is  the  richer  for  her  having 
lived  in  it. 

Of  course  Christmas  is  long  past,  but 
a  few  gilts  wrere  so  welcome  I  must  speak 
of  them.  A  gold  bracelet  for  my  watch 
from  Sister-One  is  such  a  joy.  1  was  so 
tired  of  ribbons  which  never  would  stay 
in  place.  Two  nice  big  splint  baskets — 


how  I  shall  enjoy  them  as  soon  as  the 
garden  season  is  here.  A  tiny  deck  of 
cards  for  the  new  game  of  solitaire  I 
learned  this  Winter,  an  appointment  book 
which  I  find  ideal  for  my  Grange  work, 
and  a  book  on  harmful  garden  insects, 
were  only  a  few  of  them.  There  is  an 
interesting  little  story  about  this  book. 
I  saw  it  at  the  flower  show  last  Spring 
listed  at  50  cents,  so  when  a  friend  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  for  Christmas  I  re¬ 
membered  it  and  the  50  cents  was  forth¬ 
coming.  I  looked  up  the  publisher’s  price 
just  to  be  sure  and  sent  on  the  money. 
In  due  time  the  book  came  and  also  a 
letter  which  stated  that  the  price  of  the 
book  was  10  cents,  so  they  sent  back  40. 
A  three-cent  stamp  on  the  letter  and  11 
cents  on  the  book,  making  a  total  of  54 
cents.  Now  my  question  is,  who  gave  me 
the  book? 

At  last  I  have  joined  a  book-a-month 
club.  I  have  often  thought  about  it,  but 
the  books  cost  so  much,  but  in  this  club 
no  book  is  to  cost  more  than  $1.10,  and 
you  do  not  have  to  take  any  certain  num¬ 
ber  during  the  year.  I  have  had  one 
book  so  far. 

I  have  also  been  getting  books  from  the 
State  Library.  These  I  can  keep  a 
month,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
list  of  books,  so  it  is  a  little  blind  read¬ 
ing.  At  present  I  am  reading  “Eastern 
Women  Today  and  Tomorrow.”  It  is  one 
of  the  mission  study  books  for  the  year, 
and  gives  a  very  interesting  picture  of 
the  changing  lives  of  the  women  of  the 
Orient.  Another  book  I  have  found  in¬ 
teresting  this  Winter  is  “A  Passing 
America.”  by  Cornelius  Weygandt.  Dr. 
Weygandt  tells  of  those  things  which 
will  soon  be  forgotten  in  America,  some 
of  which  I  have  known  all  my  life,  such 
as  the  covered  bridges.  A  relative  of  Dr. 
Weygandt’s  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  till  at  last  she  and 
her  “Tony”  passed  on.  They  lived  beau¬ 
tiful  lives  in  a  troubled  girls’  boarding- 
school,  and  it  was  her  kindness  which 
many  times  led  a  home-sick  girl  through 
the  first  days  away  from  home. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 
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Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARE 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  7ls±S.t. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbv 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  00 
cents — hy  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


F 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  system!-',  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  !et  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  .*1.00  Silks  5  pounds  *100;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston.  Mass. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 

At  Home —At  Work — At  Play 
While  Traveling 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1  000-00  for  accidental  death,  or  loss  of  both  hands,  or  both  feet 
■  jVwV  or  both  eyes.  $500.00  for  loss  of  one  hand,  or  one  foot, 
or  one  eye,  while  driving  or  riding  in  any  private  automobile  of  the 
pleasure-car  type  (no  wrecking  or  disablement  of  the  car  necessary). 
$10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks  for  total  disability  resulting  from  such 
accident. 


$500 


.00  for  accidental  death  or  dismemberment  while  riding  or 
driving  any  private  truck,  tractor,  wagon,  or  any  farm  un¬ 
designed  to  be  ridden  upon  while  in  use  (no 
Pedestrian  accidents  on  highway  or  crossing; 
cranking  an  automobile;  kicked  by  horse,  or 
$5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  for  total  disability 


plements  or  machinery 
wrecking  necessary), 
burning  of  a  building; 
gored  by  a  bull  or  cow. 


resulting  from  such  accidents. 


$”1  Oil. 00  for  accidental  death  resulting  from  ANY  ACCIDENT  IN 
I W  OR  OUT  OF  BUSINESS  not  otherwise  covered  or  ex¬ 


cluded  in  the  policy.  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  for  total  disability 
resulting  from  such  accidents. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
■will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural1  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  in  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


P.O .  State 

R.F.D.  or  St .  County  . . . 


Occupation  . . .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 


Relationship  . . . . . . 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  M.  G.  Charles  or  The  Rural  New-  Yorker 


M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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No  more  tugging  with  bam  windows.  The  Clay  "Open* 
atr  is  the  easiest  __of  all  windows  to  open,  close  and  ad- 
just  any  time  and  in'any  weather.  No  swelling-no  sticking 
hi  wet  weather.  No  drying  out  and  rattling  in  dry  weather. 
Direct  drafts  are  eliminated  in  cold  weather.  More  air  in 
summer.  Even  though  frozen  with  sleet  -  this  window 


Clay  Stanchions.  Stalls.  Bowls . 
Carriers  .  .  A  Complete  line 
of  Barn  Equipment 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

334  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


opens  easily  because  of 
long  latch  handle  and  ex¬ 
clusive  new  latch  con¬ 
struction.  Locks  securely 
in  any  position.  Air-tight 
and  rain-tight. 

AIR  AND  SUNLIGHT  - 
Your  Silont  Partners! 

You  take  all  year  advantage 
of  nature’s  great  farm  mon¬ 
ey  makers  with  new  Clav 
Barn  Windows.  Healthier 
animals  with  bigger  milk 
production. 

Easy  installation  in  any  type 
barn  wall.  Don't  think  of 
building  or  remodeling  your 
barn  without  the  facts  on 
this  remarkable  new  ever¬ 
lasting  window.  Write  today 

Dealers,  Salesmen 
and  Agents  Wanted 


Figure  It  Out 
Yourself! 


New  costs — higher  priced 
material  all  along  the 
line — will  force  silo  prices  up¬ 
ward!  You  should  investigate 
NOW — before  prices  go  higher. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Slave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Heliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You-We  Pay  Freight 

V ou  save  every  penny  possible.  We  make 
own  wire,  weave  It  into  fence  and  ship 
direct.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel, 

99  92/100%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  miillJJjJ 
Horse-high.  Bull-strong,  HESf 
Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry',  and  f  jiff  MaE 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Barbf*,Wt/,»J 
Wire,  Gates,  Paints,  Roofing. afeqjMgf 
Krtselman  Bros.  Box230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Eastern  Distributors 

Cross  Plead  Bale  Ties  — 
Lowest  Market  Prices.  15 
Bdls.  or  More  Delivered 
Freight  Paid.  Baling 
h'/.  Supplies.  Rebuilt  Balers, 
all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Scales.  Wlia  Rope.  Tags,  Tally 
Books,  Canvas  Covers,  Steel 
/  W heel3.  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 

v*‘  Hay  Hooks ,  W oven  W  ire  F  ence. 

Steel  Poats,  Steel  Gates  and 
Barbed  Wire. 

TC  DOR  &  JONES 
Box  K  Weed  spurt,  N.  Y. 


Harmless 
to  humans.  V 

live-stock.' 
poultry;  made 
ot  red  squill 


HOT  A, 

MM 


KILLS-RATS-ONLYj 

K-R-O  (powder  form)  75/. 
READY  MIXED  (no 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

All  druggists. 
k  K  R-O  Co.  Spring-^ 

Reid.  Ohio,  ^’results 

GUARANTEED 


BREEDING  STOCK,  al»o  Hatching  Eqgs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys.  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  White  Muscovys.  Pearl  or  White  Guineas, 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  White  Leqhorns. 
Chick  List  Free.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 

FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—109  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog.  PAROEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISUP,  L.  I  ,  H.  I. 


nr->  ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Go.so,  Chickens, 

B.  9  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville.  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS— Pekin  Ducklings— 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Shanley  Faroes,  Thomastou,  Coun. 


Quality  Bronze 


Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 


Barred  rock  CHIOKS-Vermont  Accredited 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Send  for  Circular. 
ITIAIHBERLLY  POULTRY  FARMS  -  West  ttrattlelx.ro,  Vt. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland.  N  Y. 


Ill  ifK  I  FrUftOIM  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

DLrli/ll  LEullUtlll  that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


Warts  on  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  quite  badly  infested  with 
warts,  especially  around  head  and  legs. 
A  few  are  flat  on  the  skin  while  the  great 
majority  are  attached  by  small  necks, 
about  size  of  small  finger.  There  are 
some  on  eyelids.  I  have  considered  am¬ 
putation  but  am  afraid  of  excessive  hem¬ 
orrhage.  Some  of  the  warts  are  the  siz 
oef  a  man’s  fist.  What  can  I  do  for 
them?  H.  H.  B. 

Ashtabula  County,  O. 

It  is  now  known  that  warts  (pailloma) 
are  caused  by  a  germ  so  that  they  are 
infectious.  They  are  very  common  on 
young  cattle,  in  which  animals  they 
usually  form  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
brisket,  but  often  some  of  them  are  seen 
on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Often  great  masses  of  large  warts  form 
on  the  skin  of  the  belly.  We  have  re¬ 
moved  more  than  7  lbs.  of  warts  at  one 
operation  and  without  causing  any  seri¬ 
ous  bleeding.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  infection  is  contracted  by  the  cattle 
rubbing  ou  contaminated  objects  in  the 
stable  or  yard  by  which  means  the  germs 
enter  abrassions  or  lacerations  of  the 
skin. 

Warts  also  commonly  form  on  the  teats 
of  the  dairy  cow  and  in  that  case  the  in¬ 
fection  possibly  is  carried  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  milker's  hands.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  we  also  find  warts  about  the  lips 
and  even  in  the  mouth.  The  dog  is,  per¬ 
haps,  most  subject  to  warts  of  that  sort. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  warts  spontan¬ 
eously  to  disappear  when  the  animal  is 
two  years  old,  or  thereabout,  but  some¬ 
times  they  persist,  as  in  the  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  would  seem  that  green  grass  in 
Spring,  by  loosening  the  bowels  and  rid¬ 
ding  the  body  of  effete  or  poisonous  ele¬ 
ments,  has  also  the  effect  of  freeing  the 
animal  from  warts.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  warts  of  man  sometimes 
mysteriously  disappear  almost  overnight 
and  that  may  also  be  true  regarding 
warts  of  farm  animals. 

In  one  instance  that  came  to  our  at¬ 
tention  the  warts  that  covered  the  hands 
of  a  veterinarian,  both  on  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  and  palms,  entirely  disappeared  after 
he  had  been  very  seasick  when  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  The  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  of  warts  possibly  accounts  for  the 
superstitions  regarding  them  and  the 
strange  plans  of  treatment  often  sug¬ 
gested  and  believed  in  by  some  super¬ 
stitious  persons.  When  we  find  large 
warts  that  have  slim  or  narrow  necks 
dangling  from  the  bellies  and  other  parts 
of  the  skin  of  cattle  and  such  warts 
popularly  are  called  “angle  berries”  by 
some  people — we  at  once  pull  or  twist 
them  off  and  then  apply  pine  tar.  Pincers 
are  needed  in  some  cases  where  the  warts 
are  large  and  tough.  Little  bleeding  oc¬ 
curs  in  some  cases,  but  if  it  is  trouble¬ 
some  the  bleeding  may  be  stopped  by 
lightly  applying  a  cherry  red  firing  iron 
to  the  bleeding  parts,  or  by  applying 
Monsel's  powder  or  solution.  There  seems 
to  be  little  feeling  in  the  affected  parts, 
especially  when  some  of  the  warts  and  a 
part  of  the  affected  skin  give  off  a  foul 
odor,  indicating  gangrene  or  death  of 
tissues. 

When  the  warts  cannot  readily  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  manner  suggested,  or  the 
owner  considered  the  plan  crude  and  per¬ 
haps  cruel,  he  may  prefer  to  have  the 
warts  removed  by  surgical  operation  al¬ 
though,  in  fact,  such  an  operation  may 
cause  the  animal  even  mote  pain,  unless 
a  local  anesthetic  is  injected  under  the 
skin  of  the  parts  to  be  treated.  A  large 
wart  may  be  at  once  removed  by  use  of 
an  eeraseur  such  as  is  used  to  castrate 
an  old  stallion,  or  the  surgeon  may  re¬ 
move  it  by  dissection. 

If  such  treatment  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive,  the  large  wart  that  has  a  ■slim  neck 
may  be  removed,  in  time,  by  tying  a  line 
cord  very  tightly,  in  a  bow  knit,  around 
its  narrow  base  and  tightening  the  cord 
every  two  or  three  days.  The  cord  shuts 
off  the  circulation  of  blood  so  that  the 
growth  dies  and  sloughs  off. 

Tincture  of  iodine  should  be  applied  to 
the  wound  or  base  of  the  removed  wart. 
The  application  of  strong  vinegar  or  di¬ 
lute  acetic  acid  daily  after  applying  the 
cord  will  help  in  the  removal  process. 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  or  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  dichromate  of  potash  applied  to 
an  obstinate  wart,  after  applying  lard  or 
vaseline  around  it,  will  soon  form  a  thick 
scab  and  in  time  remove  the  growth. 
More  than  one  application  may  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

Home  remedies  are  a  thick  paste  of 
cold-pressed  castor  oil.  salt  and  sulphur, 
or  of  melted  lard  containing  all  the  salt 
it  will  take  up,  used  to  keep  the  warts 
well  covered.  Even  fresh  axle  grease,  so 
used,  is  fairly  effective  for  masses  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  warts. 

Warts  on  the  teats,  that  have  slim 
necks  may  be  snipped  off  with  blunt  scis¬ 
sors,  a  few  at  a  time ;  then  apply  tincture 
of  iodine.  Masses  of  small  warts  on  the 
teats  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  them 
several  times  daily  with  a  wetted  lump 
of  sal  ammoniac,  or  by  wetting  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  that  drug.  a.  s.  a. 


Help  Yourself  to  Cheese 

When  the  writer  was  a  youngster  he 
“happened  in”  at  a  neighbor's  one  day 
when  the  good  wife  was  in  the  midst  of 
cheese-making.  A  lot  of  water  lias  run 
under  the  bridge  since  then  but  be  still 
lias  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
delectable  cheese  curds  to  which  he  was 
treated  on  that  occasion.  This  constituted 
my  entire  experience  in  cheese-making 
previous  to  this  present  Winter,  and  for 
some  reason  I  have  always  had  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  complicated  process, 
requiring  much  time  and  experience. 

1  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
program  to  increase  the  use  of  dairy 
products  by  the  producers  themselves,  but 
in  the  case  of  cheese,  which  we  had  to 
hay  at  the  grocer's  like  anyone  else,  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  limited  by  the  amount 
of  cash  available.  Some  time  ago  I  ran 
across  directions  for  clieesc-inaking  which 
seemed  simple  enough  so  that  a  person  of 
average  intelligence  ought  to  be  able  to 
iollow  them,  and  I  determined  to  use 
some  of  our  surplus  milk  in  that  way. 
I  lie  first  experiment,  which  was  on  a 
small  scale,  never  got  beyond  the  curd 
stage.  For  a  wonder  those  curds  tasted 
just,  as  I  remembered  them  30  years  ago. 
The  second  attempt,  on  a  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  scale,  cured  for  about  10  days,  at 
which  time  it  had  developed  a  mild  but 
very  pleasing  cheesy  flavor.  The  friends 
and  neighbors  having  been  invited  to  test 
a  sample  it  soon  disappeared,  and  was 
proclaimed  good  by  every  one.  We  not 
only  have  cheese  of  our  own  curing,  but 
have  also  made  some  for  above-mentioned 
friends  and  neighbors. 

No  expensive  equipment  is  needed,  and 
not  over  two  hour's  time  to  get  the  curds 
into  the  press.  The  process  1  have  used 
is  as  follows  :  Ileat  fresh  whole  milk  in 
clean  wash  boiler  or  other  tcuivenieut 
reeeptable  to  a  temperature  of  1)0°,  re¬ 
move  from  the  stove  and  add  the  rennet. 
Either  liquid  rennet  or  tablets  may  be 
used,  and  directions  as  to  quantity  will 
come  on  the  package.  Tablets  should  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  liquid  rennet 
mixed  with  a  little  water  before  adding 
to  the  milk.  Mix  thoroughly  and  let  it 
stand  undisturbed  until  the  curd  is  set, 
which  will  require  about  30  minutes.  A 
kitchen  spatula  or  long-bladed  knife  can 
be  used  to  cut  the  curds  into  cubes  of 
about  one-lialf  inch  in  size,  after  which 
the  receptacle  is  again  placed  on  the 
stove  and  slowly  heated  to  110°,  stirring 
it  slowly  but  continually  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up.  A\  lien  it  reaches  this  tempera¬ 
ture  remove  from  the  heat  and  continue 
stirring  for  30  minutes  more,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  press.  The  press 
may  be  of  galvanized  metal  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  about  as 
high,  or  a  home-made  affair  of  boards. 
One  five  inches  wide,  eight  long  and 
seven  deep,  will  he  about  right  for  a  live- 
gallon  can  of  milk.  Cut  a  board  a  little 
larger  than  the  press  for  a  bottom  and 
another  slightly  smaller  than  the  inside 
measurement  to  put  on  top  of  the  curds. 
Drill  small  holes  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  sides  for  drainage.  Drain  off  as 
much  whey  as  possible,  place  the  curds 
in  the  press,  put  the  top  board  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  weight  down  with  a  brick  or 
other  weight.  Leave  until  evening,  turn 
the  cheese  over,  replace  weight  and  leave 
until  morning,  when  it  should  be  rubbed 
lightly  with  salt  and  placed  in  a  cool  lo¬ 
cation.  After  two  days,  again  rub  with 
salt  and  turn,  continuing  the  turning 
every  other  day  until  cured,  which  will 
take  from  10  days  to  three  weeks.  If  it 
starts  to  mold  wash  off  with  warm  salt 
water.  Too  much  salt  or  too  cool  stor¬ 
age  will  retard  the  curing  process.  A 
20-quart  can  of  milk  will  make  four  to 
five  pounds  of  cheese,  and  at  the  present 
price  of  surplus  milk  in  this  section  will 
not  cost  over  five  to  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Vermont.  c.  r.  b. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  o» 
(HampToTchicKS 


4  Weeks  Replacement  Guarantee 

Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company 
writes  us  for  list  of  our  customers 
saying  that  Carter’s  Champions 
make  the  finest  fancy  top-of-market 
broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poul¬ 
try  house  establishes  special  branch 

to  tret  premium  quality  esrfra  and  broilers 
from  Carter  ChampionB.  Prompt  service. 

100  per  cent  safe  delivery,  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

LeghomsBAnconnas . }  *6-75  $32-50  $64-00 

Barred,  White,  Buffi 

Rocks  S.C.  Reds.  White  |  6-90  33-00  65-00 

Wyands.,  Buff  Orps _ J 

Columbian  Wyandottes  7-45  36-00  70  00 

Heavy  Assorted .  6-55  32-25  G3-50 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 

Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 

REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Any  losses  first  30  days  replaced  at  half  price. 
“Hybrid  Chicks” — Ft.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 
100  500  1000 

Pullets-day  old.  .$9.00  $43.00  $85.00 
Cockerels-day  old  5.50  27.00  52.50 
we  ship  c.o.  D. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices 
Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per  , 

100  deposit.  We  pav  postage.  Send 
yoar  order  today.  Catalog  Free. 

„  CARTER'S  CHICKERY, 
oept.  218  ELDORADO,  ILL. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  fmmmfmif 

mciSoMlVfS 


from  AMERICAS  FAMOUS 
BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  oldest  In  America  with  a 
Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 
our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 
directly  out  or  individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  flocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  B.W.D. 
Bloodiested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 


Prepaid  Prices 


500 

$32  50 


lOOO 

$64  00 


White,  Brown.  Buff  Leg-1 

horns.  Aneonas . j  *°'<0 

Barred.White.  Bf.  Rocks.  1 

S.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyands.  6-90  33-00  65-00 

Buff  Orps..  W.  Minorcas  j 

Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers.  6-55  32-25  63-50 

Mixed  for  Layers .  6-30  31-50  63  00 

Missouri  Poultry  Farms,  Box  21 2 .  Columbia.  Mo. 


Yes  sir!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck"  AAA 
mating  chicks  All  breeders  BLOODTLSTED  for  B.  W.  D.  with 
Antigen  by  licensed  Veterinary.  All  reactors  removed.  Thousands 
of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master  Breeding  Farm.  Our  AA 
and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from.  VVc  also  hatch  ducklings.  Write  tor 
FRtE  catalog  in  color*  and  low  price*.  C  v  1 

Heuha»ssr  Hatcheries  &  Master  Breeding  Farm,  Bos  104  Napoleon, Ohio 


Co-to-f^L 


20thCf  NTURY  Babyfhkks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.  W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Bo,  40  NEW  WASHINGTOGOHIO 


ORNS 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
"AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 
Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Box  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


Central  N.  Y.  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show 

Chenango  County  Farm  Bureau  an¬ 
nounces  its  second  Baby  Chide  Show  to 
which  will  be  added  an  exhibition  of  eggs, 
poultry  appliances  and  foods.  The  show 
will  be  held  March  30-31  at  the  City 
Hall,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Premium  lists  can 
be  had  upon  application  to  K.  I).  Scott, 
Farm  Bureau,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  list  includes  classes  for  (1)  K.  O. 
I*.;  (2)  certified;  (3)  supervised;  (4) 
brooder  farm;  (5)  commercial  hatchery, 
and  (6)  4-H,  with  subdivisions  under 
each  class  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  It. 
I.  Beds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Iiocks. 
Added  to  classes  4.  5  and  G  are  divisions 
for  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Giants.  An 
egg  show  will  be  an  added  feature  this 
yea  r. 

Breeders  and  manufacturers  are  in- 
viuted  to  participate  in  this  show.  Chen¬ 
ango  and  five  neighboring  counties  have 
annual  gross  receipts  from  poultry  and 
eggs  of  $5,735,725,  according  to  the  U. 
S.  Census.  Chenango  County  alone  pur¬ 
chases  $400,000  of  baby  chicks  annually. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . . . ....$90.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAllstervllla,  Pa. 


ruirkte  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen'/? 
tnltho  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000- 

S.  C.  Wit.  Leghorns,  large  typo.  .$7  $35  $70 

Wli.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rooks .  7  35  70 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  7C 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C  O. I).  Postpaid. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV  ILLE.  PA. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  NBard.i 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns.  Asstd.  Chicks.  $7-100. 
Wliifo  Giants.  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McClure,  Pa. 


Ofie  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

E*vFi~*  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis 
lurry  "hole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100J6 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

l!os  Hatchery  It.  !!-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LARGE  TYPE  S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  $7  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 
Country  Hatchery.  Box  It.  Mr  A  listervllle.  Pa. 


A  I  I  FATre  cut  eye  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
.4  LLLll  i3  L/llLlYD  tired  Leghorns  and R.  1.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.  C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Sonford,  Da, 


W  A  I  TV  ’Q  THirifQ  40.000  Weekly  Breeders 
YT  FALL Iv  D  LLULIVO  Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R.  Greencastle.  Pa. 


ru  rpuc  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  $7-100. 
Mil  1  L  It  J  From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  for  BWD 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Del.  guar.  Cireluar  Free. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  2,  McALISTERV  I LLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


*7.00  PER  100  AND  PP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 
Johnson’*  Hatchery,  lekegbarg,  I’a. 


Die  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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(Colonial  "farm 
Harni  Chescbro 

The**  New  Hampshire  IJeils  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

Now 

this  is  .lust  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
N.  H.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass'n. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  0.  P.  record  hens. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


EDGEH1LL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability,  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production,  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  BWD.  No 
reactors.  Special  offer:  Chicks 
f.o.b.  Athol,  formerly  30c. 
Circular.  Order  now. 
L.  B.  FISHER, 
Box  27,  South  St., 
ATHOL,  MASS. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL  — 


Haves  Farm 


n  v  F  rpm  tfAVt -F - j 

LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAST 
^  GROWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Ulood-tested  for  BWD  by  N.  H.  College. 
Haid.v  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  jears. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 

Send  NOW  for  complete  facts  and  figures. 
Prices  right  for  duality. 

HAYES  HENNERY,  Bx  109,  Dover,  N.  H. 


$  1  00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  lOOO 

FOR  FEBRUARV 


$120 

Per  1000 

For  Mar.  and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.D. without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8.000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  vou  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
f  ells' you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
UH)% ‘increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


I  vory  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested 
••Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H.Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
ami  Big  LBS  Production.  Order  now. 
SB. 60— 100;  $40.76-600;  SfiO-tOOO. 

Catalog,  Prices  of  Other  Breeds— FREE 
Add  Cor  extra  on  order o  lets  than  100.  tv  per  chirk 
hooks  order:  Bal.  C.O.L.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 


ransTNA. 

Dept.  R 


FARMS  HATCHERY 

KEWISTOWN.  PA. 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 

Trapnest,  Breeding  Work  under  Supervision,  Conn. 
K.  o.  P.  Association.  Chicks  sired  by  R.  0.  P.  Males. 
1933  Storrs  Pen  average  230  eggs.  205  points.  Big 
Type  Birds.  Fine  color.  Exceptional  Vigor.  Free  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee.  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY 

and 


9  POPULAR  BREEDS 

[Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori 
IB.  Ip.  1)  is  tamed)  Antigen  Test  J 

White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred.  White 
and  Bf.  Recks;  R.l.and  N.H. Rods,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Biaek  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brouin,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Schweqler  s  Chick  Book 


V«lu«btc  information  for  poultry  keepers.  1? 
years  scientific  breeding.  HigK  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  Worlds 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

Schwegler  s  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

2D7  NORTHAMPTON  ~  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Sehwegler’s  Thor-O-Breds  Loy  More  Eggs 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.clAuser.  [IflTliA  KI»inf»lt«r*vill*.Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 

f'n  F  .i  1a  r,  VDITI? 


guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

Will  Ship  C  O.  I).  25  50  ■ 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75 
Black  Leghorns  ft  Anemias.  2.25  4.25  8.00 
Barred.  Wh.  A  Bntr  Rocks.  2.50 
Wb.  Wyan.  &  R,  1.  Reds.. 2.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.75 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.25 

Light  Assorted  .  1.90 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R 


100  500 


38.75 
41.25 
41.25 
41.25 

48.75 

36.75 
35.00 


4.50  8.50 
4.50  8.50 

4.50  8.50 
5.25  10.00 
4.00  7.50 

3.50  7.00 
&.  HATCHERY 

Port  Trevorton, 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Perm.  Blood -  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
—  SEND  KOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  oil  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmiugdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  X.  Y.  Report  for  February  17  : 

Crowding  is  commonly  recognized  as  a 
dangerous  thing  for  growing  chickens, 
and  the  importance  of  having  sufficient 
floor  space  is  often  emphasized.  Another 
harmful  aspect  of  crowding,  however,  oc¬ 
curs  in  connection  with  feeding  and 
feeding  equipment.  Present-day  practices 
make  it  essential  to  provide  more  feeding 
space  than  used  to  be  the  case.  With  all¬ 
mash  feeding  more  time  at  feed  trough 
is  required  for  each  chick  to  cat  its  fill. 
Hopper  feeding  scratch  grain  instead  of 
spreading  it  on  the  floor  or  ground  also 
makes  more  feeding  space  necessary. 

Desirable  features  in  a  feeder  are  that 
it  prevents  wasting  or  spilling  feed  and 
that  chicks  be  kept  out.  Commercial 
feeders  usually  are  made  with  an  in¬ 
curved  edge  or  lip,  which  may  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  home-made  feeder  by  nailing 
a  strip  of  lath  along  the  edge  of  the  box, 
projecting  over  the  feed  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch,  to  prevent  chicks  raking 
or  billing  the  feed  out  on  the  floor.  Give 
further  protection  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
heavy  wire  netting  a  little  smaller  than 
1  the  inside  of  the  box  so  that  it  will  lie  on 
j  top  of  the  mash.  Avoid  waste  by  filling 
j  boxes  only  one-third  to  one-half  full.  To 
|  prevent  chicks  getting  at  spilled  and 
j  dirty  feed  on  the  floor  keep  feeders  on 
stands  covered  with  three-quarters  or 
I  one-inch  mesh  hardware  cloth. 

To  keep  chicks  from  getting  into  feed 
|  boxes,  a  rather  satisfactory  device  is  a 
reel  or  spinner  supported  lengthwise  of 
the  box,  leaving  just  clearance  enough 
for  the  chicks  to  get  their  heads  through 
between  the  edge  of  the  box  and  the  reel. 
Increase  clearance  as  birds  grow  older, 
by  raising  the  reel.  For  a  box  six  or 
seven  inches  wide,  a  piece  of  2x2-inch 
pivoted  on  tenpenny  nails  makes  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  reel. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for  chicks 
do  not  be  guided  solely  by  specifications 
and  rules  when  it  is  apparent  that  more 
chicks  wish  to  eat  than  present  equip¬ 
ment  can  care  for.  Provide  sufficient 
space  for  any  chick  to  eat  at  any  time. — 
Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department  of 
j  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  20tli  week  of  the  12th  New 
|  Y’ork  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets 
|  laid  an  average  of  4.39.  eggs  per  bird  or 
|  at  the  rate  of  62.6  per  cent.  This  is  an 
1  increase  of  .8  per  cent  over  last  week's 
j  production.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
per  bird  to  date  is  71.83  which  is  6.27 
j  more  eggs  than  were  produced  during  the 
j  first  20  weeks  of  the  pervious  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  20th  Week. — AV.  L., 
i  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  59 
eggs;  R.  I.  II.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  58 
points,  55  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Washington 
[Breeders  Assn.,  58  points,  55  eggs;  W. 

;  L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  58  points,  55 
I  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  57 
points,  54  eggs;  Bar.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  56  points,  57  eggs;  Bf.  R.,  Far-A- 
Way  Farm,  55  points,  54  eggs;  R.  I.  R., 
Moss  Farm,  55  points,  57  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  va¬ 
rious  classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  947  points,  961  eggs;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  904  points,  929  eggs; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  900  points,  SS9 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  890  points, 
932  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  882 
points,  875  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  881  points,  881  eggs;  W.  S.  Han¬ 
nah  &  Sons,  792  points,  822  eggs. 

R.  1.  Rods. — Redbird  Farm,  850  points, 
816  eggs ;  Moss  Farm,  845  points,  920 
eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  822  points, 
808  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  938  points,  1,023  eggs;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  635  points,  628  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  807  points,  846  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Wm.  R. 
Speck,  78S  points,  780  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Feb. 
17.  The  contest,  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices :  White,  25c ;  brown, 
22e ;  medium,  21c. 


City  Boy  :  “Say,  dad,  how  many  kinds 
of  milk  are  there?”  Father:  “Well, 
there's  evaporated  milk,  buttermilk,  malt¬ 
ed  milk  and — but  why  do  you  wish  to 
know?”  '‘Oh,  I'm  drawing  a  picture  of 
a  cow  and  I  want  to  know  how  many 
spigots  to  put  on  her.” — Farm  Journal. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
We  have  a  copy  of  our  New  Catalog  for  you. 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  InspectedfaA.PA 

loodtested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES -Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood- j 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock! 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  \00%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability. 


which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  *  2  and  last  7  days  at 

W»ll  Slmdird  Mating 
Bloodtrsted  -  but  not  Fleck 
Inspected  by  A.  P  A 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ) 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  j 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  j 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  ; 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  | 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  ... 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  • 


100 

$6.50 

7.25 

9.00 

6.75 

6.50 


500 

$32.50 

35.00 

43.75 

33.75 

32.50 


of  original  price. 

Wolf  “A"  Quality  Mating 
Bloodtetted  and  Fleck  Inspected  by  A.  P  A.- 


100 

$7.50 


500 

$35.00 


1000 

$70.00 


8.25  38.75  77.50 


10.00 

7.50 

7.00 


48.75 

37.00 

33.50 


95.00 

72.00 

67.00 


Wolf  "AA”  Quality 

Bleedtested  and  Fteck  Inspected 


$8.50 

10.00 

11.00 


$38.75 

48.75 

53.75 


Mating 
by  A  P  A. 
1000 

$77.50 

95.00 

105.00 


For  25  chick*  add  1  Vic  per  chick  — for  SO  chick*  add  per  chick  —  SI. 00  book*  your  order  —  We  *hip  C.O.D.  for  balance  plu*  pottage  and  C.O.D.  charge*. 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


Box  5 


BUY  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BABY  CHICKS 

Quick  maturing,  fine  layers.  Make  year  around  income.  We  will  have  the  best  chicks  we  hare  ever  had. 
from  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (wattle  test,  under  personal  supervision) 


within  the  breeding  calendar  year. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  .  2.75 

White  Plymouth  Bocks  .  2.75 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  .  2.75 

B.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  2.75 

White  Wyandottes  .  2.75 

Columbian  Wyandottes  .  2.75 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  2.75 

Partridge  Rocks  .  3.25 

■Jersey  Black  Giants  .  3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  2.25 


Free  Catalog.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Sent 
your  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


50 

IOO 

500 

IGOO 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$85.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

6.50 

12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

parcel  post  prepaid.  Cash  with  order  or  25%  books 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 
Rapid  Antigen 
U.S.  Pat.  1,816,626 

WE 


Keene. 

GUARANTEE 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


New  Hampshire 

EVERY  CHICK 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 

TO  BE  FROM 
2G-  TO  30-OZ.  EGOS 


wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B. 
W.D.)  by  the  agglutination  method. 
Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton.  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 


-  BIG  - 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested— tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — ■ 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
‘  EARLE’S  CHICKS."  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Hanson  or  Tattered  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

_ _  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Hanson  or  Tailored  S-  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  O.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S/s  15  ¥  DITTNC  Massachusetts  Certified 
.  K.  1.  tv EUj  Accredited  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  from  breeders  2  to  5  years  old. 
Pullets  trapped  for  R.  O.  P.  records  under  supervision 
of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 

LI-'  VDTNG  PEN  of  New  Hampshire  Kedsat  the 

Rhode  Island  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Large  Eggs. 
Vitality.  Catalog.  RiriiARUSON  FAKtl  -  GOA  10,  N.  H. 


PRICES  ON— 

25 

50 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  . 

. $2.00 

$3.50 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  _ 

.  2.25 

4.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

.  2.00 

3.25 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

100 
$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6.00 

H  EC  LA  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  110.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  A  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  Me ALISTE RV I LL E,  PA. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  *70 — 1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  Welcome 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RfSft 


M  ||  H  if  -J  i  f  ]  j  k  f] 

I JJ4  CATALOG  READ  l  *  I**) 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest,  prices 
in  years.  JiRA  Member. 

R.  D.  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.^.^ 

•r.Ai.VJF7.Y,"ll 

t-wT  WnTirF  200,000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1  /\IYC  ltU  1 1LI.  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70-00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  1000 

GRADE  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

UTILITY  .  7.00  70.00 

Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
Write  for  catalog  &  Price  List.  Will 
ship  C.O.  D.  Order  now.  PINECREST 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  IOO.  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 
Box  6  -  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


e„nor„m  r»ew0i ,  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rooks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 
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BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality.'’Proven  Money  Makers) 

all  through  depression —  and  past  33  years. 

Big  white  birds— Big  white  eggs,  up  to26oz. 
per  dozen,  and  over.  Customers  report  flock 
averages  up  to  and  over200  eggs,  some  up  to 

274  eggs.  Mortality  reported  under  6%. _ 

Many  breeders  trapnested.  MANY  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
WINNERS  (Two  new  high  records  this  year).  Big  fre# 
book  tells  all  about  our  money  making  Leghorns.  Big  dis¬ 
count  on  special  1934  prices.  Write  today.  Member  N.R.A. 

Keriin’s  Poultry  Farm,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.T.  Reds  $7-100, 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  Antigen  Method.  Reactors 
removed,  testing  done  Feb.,  1934.  Write  for  Free  cir¬ 
cular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  for  BWD  (Stained)  An¬ 
tigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  100  500  1000 

I.arge  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  our  circular  and  terms. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  ehix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent,  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM, 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc‘.LLoSH^ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
Test)  Large  type  S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns.  Bar. 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range 
stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD'S.  Order  your 
chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they  are 
just  as  cheap.  From  Large  2  to  5-year- 
old  hens.  $7-100,  $70-1000.  Photos  of  our 
Farm  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield! 
AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
and  It.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matingsi  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  \  Rocks.  Reds  or  Leghorns.  8c  each  or  *80—1000. 
Mix  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Clucks  for.proftt. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CO  COL.  AM  US  HUSKY  CHICKS 

(Our  flocks  are  tested  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test).  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  S.  C.  BrowniLeghorus,  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Assorted  Chicks  at  low¬ 
est  code  price.  Write  for  free  circular  &  price  list. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 

HI-QUALITYehlaetccthreocCHICKS 

Bar  .  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100.  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds.  N.  H.  Flock.  $9-100. 
W.  Giants.  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  plus  fee.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

^Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
_i,arge  size  English  White  Leghorns.  New 
f Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
f  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
STR1CKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS — Special  Prices 

From  Blood-Tested  stock,  BWD  Stained 
Antigen  test,  Feb.  1934,  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Wli.  Leghorns,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks. 
Wh.  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  &  K  II.  Reds, 
Black  &  Wh.  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Black  &  Wh.  Minoreas.  Assorted  Chicks 
fo^sM^everv  Monday  and  Thursday.  Circular  F'RF.E. 
Maple  Lawn'  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOOK! 


mean  more 

PROFITS 
for  You. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  High  Eggr  Producers. 

Fast  growing  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  An- 
couas.  Minoreas.  Orpingtons  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
Livability  guarantee.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets. 
Write  for  folder  mid  price*  today. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Pox  10,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 

TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Leghorn  Flock.  Every 
breeder  banded  with  officially  sealed  bands.  All  males 
used  have  individual  Pedigree  Records.  Entire  flock 
bloodtested. — and  no  reactors  found.  No  outside  eggs 
used.  Twenty  years  breeding  for  production  and  vitality. 
Why  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  reasonable  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  ehix.  24  years  in 
business.  800  birds  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  eggs. 
Our  bens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ozs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
rear.  Price  $8  per  100,  $39  per  500,  $77  per  1.000. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Free  circular. 

ZELLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  ML  AETNA,  PA. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
bv  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

I. arge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  ‘ISK'fo  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

Whit*  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery  — -  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

white  leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm  and  hatch  our  own  eggs.  Cir. 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAUnterville,  ?*, 

rUlfVC  Barron  &  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Also  Heavy 
l,niLhJ  Breeds.  Large  Chicks  and  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

n*DV  /-iTTipR'C  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O  t\  L>  X  VI  ITIvj  IViJ  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  •  Harrington.  Del. 

B4RR0N  -  -e  kej?hqrns— ■ Eggs  and.  Chicks. 


ELMER  WHISLER, 


NEWVILLE,  PA. 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-EGG8  34th  yr. 
-HERMAN  BOWDEN  A  SON.  Bov  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

■•ONI  COCHRAN  White  Leghorns— CATALOG. 
Write  BROWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Around  and  Across  America 

Part  IV. 

At  San  Francisco,  wo  return  to  our  na¬ 
tive  shores,  reminded  that  we  have  been 
abroad  by  uniformed  officials  who  must 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  contraband 
in  our  luggage.  As  we  enter  the  long, 
covered  shed  of  the  dock,  we  look  upon 
its  walls  for  the  initial  letter  that  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  name  on  the  tags  af¬ 
fixed  to  our  baggage.  In  the  heap  on  the 
floor  beneath  our  own  letter  we  find 
wliat  belongs  to  us  and  then  ask  a  wait¬ 
ing  official  to  inspect  and  pass  it.  Our 
innocence  of  any  smuggling  intent  must 
he  evident,  for  the  inspection  is  short 
and  we  snap  our  bags  shut  and  hasten 
to  the  waiting  buses  for  a  drive  about 
the  city.  We  are  confident  that,  when  we 
reach  our  compartments  on  the  train  at 
night,  we  shall  find  that  our  belongings 
have  preceded  us.  That  wearisome  de¬ 
tail  of  looking  after  our  own  effects  upon 
this  trip  has  been  assumed  for  us. 

San  Francisco  is  a  big  town.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  see  all  of  it  on  a  30-mile 
drive,  hut  wo  do  see  the  great  harbor  in¬ 
side  the  Golden  Gate,  the  cliffs  and  the 
seals  upon  their  rocks,  the  fortifications 
that  guard  the  city,  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  and,  from  the  heights  above  the 
city,  we  look  down  upon  famed  Market 
Street  and  well-kept  squares  that  give 
little  hint  of  the  destruction  that  earth¬ 
quakes  and  fire  wrought  there  hut  a  few 
years  ago.  Lunch  at.  the  Win.  Taylor 
hotel  and  an  afternoon  for  shopping  com¬ 
plete  our  visit  here. 

Speaking  of  meals,  which  we  probably 
should  not,  as  we  seldom  ate  more  than 
three  complete  ones  in  a  day  and,  to 
comment  upon  those  of  any  part  of  the 
trip  might  seem  unjustified  discrimina¬ 
tion.  we  cannot  help  but  mention  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  service  upon  the  great  train  that 


beneath  to  hold  their  loads  of  red  fruit. 
Scattered  through  the  limbs  of  some  of 
these  we  see  odd-looking  metal  contain¬ 
ers  which  we  are  told  are  smudge  pots 
for  frost  protection.  Still  in  the  apple 
country,  we  see  upon  the  lower  slopes  of 
mostAbarren-looking  hills,  and  tucked  into 
hollows  at  their  bases,  orchards  whose 
bright  green  foliage  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  brown  earth  in  which  they  are 
set. 

We  have  pierced  the  Cascades  in  that 
8-mile  tunnel,  for  the  passage  of  which 
our  train  has  dropped  its  locomotives  to 
adopt  electric  power  and  which  -is  so 
well  ventilated  that,  but  for  the  darkness, 
we  should  not  know  that  we  were  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  mountains.  Now,  we 
come  to  one  of  the  looked  forward  to 
spots  of  the  entire  journey,  the  National 
Glacier  Park.  Here,  nature  plays  us 
the  only  trick  with  which  we  can  charge 
her  in  10,000  miles  of  travel.  We  are 
to  have  a  rainy  day  for  (he  crossing  of 
the  mountains  and,  as  we  reach  the 
heights,  this  rain  is  to  turn  to  snow, 
through  which  we  drive  until  the  divide 
is  crossed  and  we  descend  the  eastern 
slopes.  Neither  rain  nor  snow,  however, 
can  hide  the  majesty  of  the  mountain 
peaks,  the  awfulness  of  deep  canyons 
which  our  road  skirts  and  down  into 
which  we  look  with  a  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  slipping  from  the  wide,  grav¬ 
eled  highway.  At  the  summit,  on  Logan 
Pass,  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  throw  a 
few  August  snowballs,  then  down  to  the 
Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet  for  the  warmth 
of  a  huge  fireplace  and  a  good  lunch. 
Two  crowded  launches  take  us  down  St. 
Mary  Lake  to  buses  which  are  to  take  us 
out  of  the  park,  and  to  dinner  at  the 
Glacier  Park  Hotel.  Here,  we  are  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  group  of  modern  looking 
aborigines  in  approved  Indian  costumes, 
hut  more  appealing  to  our  Boy  Scout  in- 


Some  of  Willet  Randall's  Geese 


took  us  upon  the  remainder  of  our  jour¬ 
ney.  To  those  of  us  who  had  inherited 
or  acquired  that  New  England  conscience 
that  rebels  at  waste,  it  seemed  almost 
wicked  that  such  quantities  of  deliciously 
cooked  food  should  almost  he  crowded 
upon  us  and  then  sent  back  untasted. 
However,  we  had  learned  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  trip,  and  no  more  fully  than  to  those 
governing  our  meals.  When  necessary  to 
adjust  in  this  matter,  no  member  of  the 
party  was  observed  to  make  less  than  a 
heroic  effort  to  measure  up  to  his  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Speeding  toward  the  city  of  Portland, 
we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Cascades, 
looking  out  upon  the  wildest  of  moun¬ 
tain  forests  and  down  upon  mountain 
lakes  that,  in  their  untamed  surround¬ 
ings.  we  could  almost  imagine  ourselves 
the  first  to  see.  From  Portland,  a  72- 
mile  drive  toward  Mt.  Hood  on  the  famed 
Columbia  River  Highway.  Here,  per¬ 
sonally,  we  confess  to  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Emerging  from  the  high  bank 
that  hid  our  view  of  the  river  for  the 
first  part  of  the  trip,  we  look  out  for 
miles  upon  a  broad,  low  valley,  through 
which  the  wide,  apparently  shallow,  river 
reaches  the  sea.  In  August,  the  water 
seemed  low,  the  valley  somewhat  monoto¬ 
nous.  To  us,  the  great  river  was  more 
majestic  in  its  latent  might,  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  story  of  the  settlement  of 
the  great  continental  interior  through 
which  it  flows,  than  picturesque  in  its 
setting  near  the  ocean.  Of  (he  falls 
tumbling  from  the  cliffs  above  our  heads, 
we  speak  only  to  lament  with  their  pa¬ 
tron  goddesses  the  lack  of  the  water, 
without  which  any  waterfall  fails  to  put 
its  best  foot  forward. 

Seattle,  the  far  point  of  the  trip.  7. 
369  miles  from  our  starting  point  and  a 
continent  yet  to  cross  before  reaching 
our  homes.  A  boat  trip  about  Seattle  is 
most  enjoyable  and  we  readily  concede 
to  both  Seattle  and  Portland  all  that  the 
admirers  of  these  cities  of  the  North¬ 
west  claim  for  their  attractiveness  in  the 
vigor  and  beauty  of  their  youth. 

Here,  the  party  turns  eastward,  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  coast’s  most 
important  industries  in  great  piles  of 
lumber  awaiting  shipment  by  the  tracks 
as  we  p<t?s  through  Everett.  As  we 
cross  Washington  State,  we  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  we  have  entered  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Wenatchee.  As  far  as  we  can 
see  and  for  miles  yet  to  come,  are  apple 
orchards  set  in  exact  squares.  Train¬ 
men  tell  us  that  there  is  hut  a  half  crop 
this  year,  but  limbs  of  trees  close  to  the 
railroad’s  right  of  way  ai*e  propped  from 


stinets  is  an  encompment  of  Blackfeet 
Indians,  spending  the  Summer  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  valley  by  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  down  below  our  road.  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  we  see  sheep  herders  tending 
their  flocks  during  the  grazing  season  in 
one  of  the  green  meadows  of  the  lower 
slopes.  Some  day,  may  our  resolutions 
to  return  and  spend  more  time  in  that 
park  be  fulfilled. 

Leaving  the  park,  we  cross  the  great 
plains  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  the 
grain  raising  and.  from  great  red  barns 
and  silos  on  the  Dakota  plains,  a  coming- 
dairy  section.  At  Chicago,  with  a  day 
of  sight-seeing  at  the  exposition,  our  trip 
together  ends.  Here,  at  night,  we  take 
trains  for  our  widely  scattered  homes  in 
the  East,  bidding  each  other  good-by  with 
that  regret  at  parting  which  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  three  weeks  as  travelers  together 
in  wonderful  lands  has  made  more  than  a 
gesture  in  words.  m.  b.  dean. 


The  Progressive  Dinner 

All  church  societies  are  having  their 
problem  of  raising  money,  and  any  plan 
that  is  unique,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
expensive,  is  always  welcomed  by  the 
ladies  on  the  various  supper  committees. 
A  progressive  dinner  is  just  such  a  plan, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  food  ideas  ever  worked  out  in 
this  community. 

The  program  is  very  simple,  as  the  pa¬ 
trons  merely  go  to  one  house  for  their 
first  course,  move  to  another  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  so  on  throughout  the  menu,  and 
then  all  gather  at  the  last  house  for  a 
social  evening.  The  plan  saves  much 
overhead  expense,  is  just  unusual  enough 
to  attract  the  young  people,  and  is  ho 
end  of  fun,  as  is  evident  from  the  hilari¬ 
ous  laughter  as  the  guests  hurriedly 
scramble  into  their  automobiles  in  their 
haste  to  finish  their  dinner.  ,  _ 

At  first  thought  the  plan  might  seem 
laborious,  hut  those  who  have  given  it  a 
trial  have  not  found  it  difficult.  A  care¬ 
fully  planned  hill  of  fare  will  cut  both 
work  and  expense  to  a  minimum. 

For  instance,  powdered  soups  are  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  make  a  de¬ 
cided  hit  with  the  guests,  as  so  many 
flavors  are  available  that  every  taste  can 
he  satisfied.  These  powdered  soups  re¬ 
quire  only  the  addition  of  boiling  water 
and  a  one-minutfe  boil  in  order  to  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  and  dissolve  the  powder,  and 
they  are  then  ready  to  serve  piping  hot 
with  saltines.  The  unused  powder  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely. 

The  meat  course  can  be  kept  just  as 
simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  be  unusual 


and  attractive.  A  favorite  combination 
is  hot  tamales  and  potato  chips.  The 
chips  are  bought  in  quantity  and  re¬ 
heated.  The  tamales  are  purchased  in 
large  cans  and  reheated  before  the  cans 
are  opened.  They  are  served  very  hot  in 
the  sauce  in  which  they  are  canned.  As 
the  tamales  contain  both  corn  and  meat, 
seasoned  with  red  pepper,  they  comprise 
both  meat  and  vegetable  in  oiie  serving, 
thus  saving  work. 

It  is  nice  to  have  three  types  of  in¬ 
dividual  salads  on  the  menu — fish,  fruit 
and  vegetable.  Tuna  fish  salad  is  very 
easily  prepared  and  is  inexpensive.  Cab¬ 
bage  salad  with  Russian  dressing  has 
the  same  good  qualities.  Pineapple  salad 
with  mayonnaise  is  very  attractive  and 
easily  prepared.  The  cans  are  kept  on 
the  ice  and  opened  as  needed,  avoiding 
waste.  If  desired  any  of  these  salads  can 
he  given  a  deft  home  touch  by  simple 
garnishes,  such  as  hard-boiled  eggs  or 
tiny  halls  of  cottage  cheese. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  desserts  are 
caramel  mint  ice  cream  and  fruit  sher¬ 
bet.  Both  recipes  are  so  simple  that  they 
deserve  a  place  in  the  files  of  every  home¬ 
maker.  For  the  caramel  mint  ice  cream 
the  proportions  are:  One-half  pound  of 
molasses  peppermint  sticks,  two  cups  of 
rich  milk,  scalded,  two  cups  of  cream  or 
undiluted  evaporated  milk  (cream  pre¬ 
ferred).  Put  candy  through  the  food 
chopper  or  crush  with  rolling  pin,  add  to 
the  hot  milk  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Chill,  and  add  cream  or  evaporated  milk 
and  freeze. 

Chocolate  Sauce.  —  Two  squares  of 
chocolate,  melted ;  one-half  cup  boiling 
water,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
com  syrup.  Add  water  to  the  chocolate 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Then  add  sugar 
and  corn  syrup  and  boil  four  minutes, 
cool  slightly  and  add  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Keep  warm  over  hot  water  until 
ready  to  use. 

Fruit  Sherbet. — Oue-lmlf  cup  banana 
pulp,  one-half  cup  crushed  pineapple,  one- 
half  cup  orange  juice,  one-third  cup  lem¬ 
on  juice,  IV2  cups  sugar,  1%  cups  milk, 
one  cup  cream  or  undiluted  evaporated 
milk,  cream  preferred.  Mash  banana  to 
a  pulp  with  a  silver  fork,  add  sugar, 
strained  fruit  juice  and  the  pineapple. 
Stir  in  the  milk,  then  the  cream  whipped 
to  a  fioth.  Freeze  and  serve  in  sherbet 
cups. 

At  the  home  where  the  social  time  is 
to  be  enjoyed  the  guests  are  greeted  with 
gay  music,  and  hot  coffee  is  served  from 
a  prettily  decorated  table.  Each  guest 
is  given  a  gay  paper  cap,  and  they  are 
invited  to  sing  familiar  songs  from  tiny 
mimeographed  booklets. 

At  one  such  social  the  hostess  had  an 
inspiration  to  give  a  “white  elephant” 
sale,  and  it  was  an  instant  success,  the 
“white  elephants’’  being  solicited  from  the 
members  and,  for  the  most  part,  found  in 
the  attics.  We  all  have  them — something 
purchased  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberra¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  cause  a  lot  of  fun 
when  cleverly  auctioned  off  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  -Florence  hadley. 


Various  Poultry  Breeds 

I  have  never  raised  anything  but 
White  Leghorn  chickens;  last  year  out 
of  a  400  flock  of  hens  I  lost  140.  I  am 
thinking  of  changing  to  something  out 
side  of  White.  I  do  not  want  large  chick¬ 
ens,  so  I  would  have  to  have  the  Brown 
Leghorn  or  the  Aneonas.  I  never  see 
either  one  of  these  in  a  laying  contest. 
What  is  the  trouble  V  i>o  they  not  lay 
large  eggs  or  are  the  broilers  not  as  good 
for  market  or  are  they  not  so  heavy 
layers?  l.  f.  ii. 

The  preference  of  commercial  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
is  well  established  where  large  white 
eggs  are  of  first  importance  in  market  re¬ 
quirements.  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  there  were  not  some  advantages  from 
the  choice.  This  preference,  however,  is 
not  derogatory  to  other  excellent  breeds 
or  varieties  in  this  breed  and  is,  without 
doubt,  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  White  Leghorn  has  been  so 
long  and  so  extensively  bred  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  white  egg  production  that,  as 
a  breed,  it  excels  in  this  particular. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  and  the  Ancona 
are  only  a  little  less  popular  as  white- 
egg  producers  and  are  preferred  by  many 
who  do  not  want  a  white  fowl.  With 
the  same  attention  to  breeding  for  the 
purpose,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  equal  the  White  Leghorns  as 
egg  layers.  As  colored  fowls,  however, 
they  must  -suffer  the  handicap  of  color 
where  that  is  an  objection. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these,  or 
other,  breeds  are  more  hardy  thou  the 
White  Leghorns,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  heavy  mortality  in  laying  flocks  has 
become  one  of  the  serious  problems  of 
commercial  breeders.  It  may  well  he 
that  individual  flocks  of  either  Brown 
Leghorns  or  Aneonas  would  display 
greater  hardiness  because  they  have  not 
been  so  vigorously  pushed  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  on  poultry  farms.  It  looks  a 
little  as  thought  there  would  have  to 
come  a  shift  from  extreme  egg  production 
to  egg  production  combined  with  hardi¬ 
ness  if  the  White  Leghorn  is  to  retain 
its  supremacy  in  the  commercial  field. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Philippine  Reaction  to  Cocoa  nut 
Oil  Tax. — Filipinos  were  half  incredu¬ 
lous  Feb.  23  of  news  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  passed  an  excise  tax 
on  cocoanut  oil.  Banks  promptly  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  refuse  to  grant 
further  loans  on  cocoanut  plantations  or 
crops  if  the  measure  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  signed.  The  loss  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  would  be  huge,  since  cocoanut  plan¬ 
tations  represent  300,000,000  pesos  of 
the  national  wealth,  while  the  cocoanut 
industry  employs  4,000,000  persons,  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  the  population.  Juan 
Failles,  Governor  of  Laguna  Province, 
i lie  second  largest  cocoanut  producer  in 
the  Philippines,  circularized  the  province 
urging  the  cutting  down  of  all  non-bear¬ 
ing  cocoanut  trees,  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  excise  tax,  in  order  to  plant  gar¬ 
den  crops  and  stave  oft'  possible  starva¬ 
tion  in  the  event  the  excise  is  approved. 

Tuohy  Gang  Sentenced.  —  Roger 
Touhy,  Albert  Kator  and  Gus  Schaefer, 
of  the  Touhy  gang  which  has  ruled  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Northwest  Side  for  many  years, 
were  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  Criminal 
Court,  Feb.  23  of  kidnapping  John  Fac¬ 
tor,  wealthy  speculator,  for  370,000  ran¬ 
som.  The  jury  fixed  the  punishment  of 
•  aeh  at  90  years  in  the  penitentiary.  All 
must  serve  33  years  before  being  eligible 
for  pal-ole. 

Furnace  Fumes  Kill  Dartmouth 
Students.  —  Nine  Dartmouth  students 
were  found  dead  in  their  beds  in  the 
Theta  Chi  fraternity  house  at  33  North 
Main  Street,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25. 
They  had  been  killed  during  the  night  by 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  resulting  from 
an  improperly  banked  furnace.  Gas  ac¬ 
cumulated  within  the  furnace  until  it  ex¬ 
ploded,  blowing  the  door  from  its  hinges 
and  disconnecting  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  rear  of  the  furnace  to  the  chimney. 

» hie  of  the  boys  living  in  the  house  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  heard  the  explosion  and 
replaced  the  door,  but  apparently  he 
failed  to  notice  the  open  pipe  at  the  rear. 
No  one  who  was  in  the  house  that  night 
escaped  the  deadly  fumes.  Eight  other 
residents  had  gone  out  of  town  for  the 
week-end. 

Etgiit  Dead  in  Plane  Accident.  — 
All  eight  occupants  of  the  United  Air 
Lines  plane  which  left  Salt  Lake  City 
for  Rock  Springs  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo._. 
Feb.  23  met  instant  death  about  15 
minutes  later.  The  big  dual-motored 
monoplane  crashed  into  the  side  of  a 
mountain  about  8,000  feet  above  sea  level 
near  the  summit  of  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tain  Range,  18  miles  by  air  line.  from 
their  starting  point.  The  missing  airliner 
was  sighted  by  pilots  of  a  sister  shin  of 
the  United  Air  Lines  Feb.  25.  Searchers 
reached  the  wrecked  plant  two  hours 
later.  They  found  the  plane  had  crashed 
into  the  mountain  top  with  terrific  force. 
Bodies  of  the  occupants  were  thrown 
about  in  confusion.  Passengers  aboard 
the  ill-fated  airliner  were  J.  J.  Sterling, 
Mayor  of  Bouton  Harbor,  Mich.;  E.  L. 
Walker,  Rock  Springs.  Wyo. :  Marcellus 
Zinsmaster,  head  of  a  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
baking  company  ;Evald  W.  Berglund, 
Boone,  Iowa,  and  Bert  McLaughlin, 
Perry,  Iowa.  The  crew  included  the 
pilots,  Lloyd  Anderson  and  Eric  G.  Dan¬ 
iels  and  the  stewardess,  Miss  Mary  Car¬ 
ter.  formerly  of  Omaha  and  Chattanooga. 

Train  Falls  off  Viaduct. — Feb.  26 
nine  person  were  killed  in  the  wreck  of 
a  Pennsylvania  east-bound  passenger 
train  on  Pittsburgh's  north  side.  The 
engine  and  the  first  two  cars  rolled  from 
a  viaduct  and  plunged  into  the  street  be¬ 
low.  The  accident  occurred  within  the 
city  limits,  before  the  train  reached  the 
station.  Scores  were  reported  injured, 
and  an  emergency  call  for  all  available 
physicians  was  sent  to  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

Federal  Control  of  Communica¬ 
tions. — Creation  of  a  Federal  communi¬ 
cations  commission  to  control,  transmis¬ 
sion  by  telephone,  telegraph,  wireless  and 
i  able  was  urged  upon  Congress  Feb.  26 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  which  followed  the  recent  recommen¬ 
dations  of  his  special  interdepartmental 
committee.  The  message  was  read  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  plans  are 
rapidly  taking  shape  t"  convert  the  Presi¬ 
dential  suggestions  into  law  through  bills 
from  the  Senate  and  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committees.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  asked  Congress  to  vest  in  the  new 
Federal  agency  the  powers,  with  excep¬ 
tions,  now  exercised  by  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  over  radio  and  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commision  over  telephones, 
telegraphs  and  cables.  The  new  commis¬ 
sion  would  temporarily  be  content  with 
this  existing  authority,  the  President 
stating  that  the  regulatory  body  could 
study  intricate  problems  connected  with 
communications  and  submit  to  the  next 
Congress  suggestions  for  further  legis¬ 
lation. 

Fatal  Hotel  Fire. — Six  of  16  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  Marrone  Hotel,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
were  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  that  swept 
through  the  25-year-old  wooden  structure 
of  four  stories  near  the  heart  of  the  city 
Feb.  26.  Before  the  smoke  cleared  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  resignation  of  the  lire  chief 
and  fire  commissioner  had  been  made  by 
a  supervisor  living  in  the  ward. 


Jersey  White  Giants 

Quite  a  little  interest  is  being  shown 
throughout  the  country  in  the  Jersey 
White  Giants,  a  comparatively  new 
breed.  I  have  some  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  breed.  I  have  bred  them 
long  enough  to  have  a  good  idea  as  to 
what  they  can  do.  A  friend  was  one  of 
the  first  in  New’  Jersey  to  breed  them. 
I  had  access  to  his  flock  records  and  his 
results  won  me  over  to  this  breed.  I  se¬ 
cured  my  foundation  stock  from  him. 

The  first  White  Giants  were  sports  of 
the  Black  Giants  and  were  about  1919. 
They  began  to  attract  attention  as  a 
breed  about  1928  when  they  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  garden.  Entries  at  big 
poultry  shows  and  advertising  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  poultry  journals  today  give  them  a 
ranking  alongside  of  the  older  breeds  in 
popularity.  For  a  new  breed  the  offspring 
run  remarkably  uniform  and  free  from 
glaring  defects.  The  breed  is  a  vigorous 
one.  This  is  reflected  in  the  low  mor¬ 
tality  through  the  growing  stage  and 
through  the  pullet  laying  year.  A  5  per 
cent  pullet  death  rate  is  top  loss  for  me. 
They  are  fast  growers  and  early  layers. 
Males  make  8  to  10  lbs.  in  six  months 
and  are  a  nice  roasting  carcass.  As  ca¬ 
pons  they  know  no  superior.  The  yellow 
flesh,  white  feathering  and  dark  green 
legs  all  are  favorable  marketing  factors. 
The  flesh  is  fine  flavored  another  good 
factor.  Without  forcing  them  I  have  had 
pullets  laying  at  five  months.  There  is 
very  little  trouble  from  small  eggs  as 
most  birds  start  right  in  laying  a  mar- 
ketble  egg.  Being  close  feathered  they 
are  not  set  back  by  sudden  temperature 
changes’.  My  flock  without  the  use  of 
lights  have  done  better  than  50  per  cent 
production  through  the  present  cold  Win¬ 
ter.  The  results  the  White  Giants  have 
achieved  at  the  laying  contests  will  bear 
me  out  in  my  claim  that  they  are  a  good 
laying  breed  and  entitled  to  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  rating.  While  only  a  few  White 
Giants  have  entered  contests  against  the 
thousands  of  other  breeds  they  have  a 
record  that  is  a  good  one.  High  birds 
ore;  lien,  1933  R.  I.  contest,  272  eggs, 
282.15  points,  24.74  oz.  egg  weight.  Ja- 
beegee  Poultry  Farm.  Pen,  1931  R.  I. 
contest,  2,133  eggs,  2.273.1  points,  25.3 
oz.  egg  weight,  White  Giant  Farms.  Assn. 
Standard  weights :  Cock  13  lbs.,  hen  10 
lbs.,  cockerel  10  lbs.,  pullet  8  lbs. 

New  Jersey.  t.  friedauer. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

What  causes  blood  spots  in  fresh -laid 
eggs?  1  find  them  mostly  in  white  eggs. 

New  Jersey.  C.  M. 

The  freshness  of  eggs  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  presence  of  blood  spots. 
These  are  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
small  blood  vessel  as  the  yolk  leaves  the 
ovary  and  the  inclusion  of  a  small  clot 
of  blood  within  the  shell  with  the  yolk. 
It  is  an  accident  that  is  quite  unavoid¬ 
able  and  must  be  overcome  as  a  market¬ 
ing  defect  by  candling  the  egg  and  re¬ 
moving  those  eggs  that  show  the  clot. 
Such  eggs  are  not  at  all  unwholesome, 
but  their  appearance  if  broken  at  the 
table  makes  them  undesirable.  It  is 
quite  probable,  too.  that  such  eggs  do  not 
keep  as  well  as  those  that  do  not  include 
a  bit  of  fresh  blood  in  their  contents. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fowl  Paralysis 

Wliat  is  the  matter  with  my  chickens? 
The  pullets  are  starting  to  lay.  They 
first  lose  control  of  one  leg,  then  both 
legs.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  sick.  I 
have  tried  a  lot  of  remedies  but  nothing 
seems  to  do  any  good.  The  coop  boor  is 
about  IS  inches  off  the  ground.  I  am 
feeding  cod-liver  oil  in  mash.  w.  r.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  more  than  an  ordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  of  jparalysis  coming  in, 
thought  this  trouble  seems  never  entirely 
absent  everywhere.  As  “range  paraly¬ 
sis"  it  attacks  maturing  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  before  they  are  placed  in  Winter 
quarters;  later,  it  may  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  laying  house.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  is  more  than  one 
form  of  leg  and  wing  paralysis,  with 
more  than  one  cause,  but  all  the  studies 
of  this  condition  so  far  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  brought  to  light  the  chief 
cause  and  no  treatment  appears  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  There  are  explanations  from  the 
authorities,  but  none  generally  accepted 
or  satisfactory.  To  say  that  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  nervous  system  does  not  tell 
what  the  disease  is  or  offer  an  antidote. 
It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  various  kinds  of  intestinal 
parasites.  Until  more  is  definitely 
known  of  “fowl  paralysis”  we  shall  have 
to  admit  that  the  disease  baffles  us. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Tourists  Dine 

Ever  since  we  inaugurated  the  Sum¬ 
mer  trips  there  has  been  a  request  for  a 
get-together  of  some  kind.  Many  felt  be¬ 


cause  of  the  distance  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  kind  of  a  group  together, 
but  we  were  all  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  result  at  the  Grand  Reunion  Dinner 
on  February  17.  In  the  first  place  we 
had  a  splendid  break  in  the  weather ;  a 
better  break  than  we  realized  at  the  time, 
but  appreciate  now  that  we  have  had  a 
new  taste  of  Winter.  There  were  20 
friends  from  the  1930  trip,  42  from  1931, 
10  from  1932  and  29  from  1933.  There 
were  11  of  these  wTho  had  taken  two  of 
the  trips.  There  were  friends  from  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and 
up-State  and  nearby  New  York.  With 
representatives  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  of  the  railroad  and  boat 
companies,  it  made  a  happy  friendly 
group  of  people — 126  in  all.  Many  had 
planned  to  come  but  were  detained  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  Others  just  could  not 
make  it  but  sent  greetings.  We  would 
like  to  print  them  all,  but  space  will  not 
permit. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  sent  a  telegram  from  California 
with  his  best  wishes  and  regret  at  not 
being  present,  and  reported  a  pleasant 
voyage  through  the  Panama  Canal,  con¬ 
gratulating  us  on  the  prospect  of  a  won¬ 
derful  trip  for  this  Summer.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  told  us  briefly  of  the  plan  for  this 
trip  which  will  be  similar  to  last  year’s; 
Havana  ( which  we  hope  we  can  visit  this 
time);  through  the  Panama  Canal;  to 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
the  Redwoods  of  California,  Mt.  Rainier, 
Seattle.  Portland.  Logan  Pass,  Glacier 
Park,  Chicago  and  home.  Pictures  were 
shown  of  the  different  places,  and  Mr. 
Hubbert  explained  them  briefly.  Dr. 
Dean  made  a  few  pleasant  remarks  and 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who  is  known  to  many, 
said  “Hello.”  Mr.  Dillon  welcomed  all 
the  friends  and  said  he  wished  it  were 
some  time  besides  Saturday  night,  when 
our  building  was  closed  and  the  paper  not 
on  the  press,  for  he  would  like  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  holding  open  house  in  our  build¬ 
ing  and  on  our  own  premises,  to  show 
them  how  we  do  our  work.  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  country  and  referred  to 
his  days  on  the  farm  as  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  a  farm  publisher.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bert  then  exhibited  the  pictures  of  the 
canal,  California,  the  Redwoods  and 
Glacier  Park.  The  dinner  was  inciden¬ 
tal — the  opportunity  to  visit  was  not 
shortened  and  the  party  lasted  until  late 
in  the  evening.  It  was  a  case  where  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all.  but  none  en¬ 
joyed  it  more  than  we  did. 

A  fine  picture  called  “The  Drummers” 
was  presented  to  each  one  and  as  we  had 
seen  two  of  the  Indian  drummers  in  the 
picture  at  Glacier  Park  it  was  a  nice 
souvenir.  M.  G.  keyes. 


P"1  Ship  your  eggs  to  us. 

We  have  a  place  for  them. 
MARKETING  We  pay  within  24  hours. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 

Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


MEW  HAMPSHIRE 


■pEBRUARY,  March  and  April  hatched 
Hubbard  Chicks  are  already  in  profit¬ 
able  production  (many  flocks  laying  50  to 
60%)  in  the  months  when  egg  prices  are 
highest,  as  the  white  line  above  shows, 
and  our  customers’  results  prove.  This 
is  the  period  when  a  heavy  laying  flock 
pays  the  most  profit.  You  should  get 
your  share. 

All  our  breeding  birds  are  officially  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  New  Hampshire 
College  and  found  100%  freel  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.)  For  16  years  we  have 
bred  N.  H.  Reds  to  develop  these  8  out¬ 
standing  characteristics: 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.D.  5.  Fas!  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  new  N.  H. 
Red  Catalog  which  gives  full  information 
about  the  Profit  Producing  Qualities  of 
Hubbard  Rede. 


I4IIRRA  Dl\ 


FARMS.  Bo*  156 


Head  Class  First  20  Wks. 


The  end  of  the  20th  week  linds  Redbird  still  at 
the  head  of  the  R.  I.  Red  Class  to  date,  with  S50 
points;  816  eggs. 


Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 


(Pullorum  Disease) 


by  Mass.  Experiment  Station 
using  Agglutination  Method 


FREE  replacement  of  all  chicks  lost,  or  re¬ 
fund  of  their  purchase  price,  at  your  option 
should  losses  exceed  2%  during  hirst  4  weeks. 

We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen,  but 
produce  them  from  our  own  30,(Ki0  breeders. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Prices 


REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mas*.  I 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  ECCS  -  STOCK 

New  England's  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  is  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
“N0N-8R000V”  REDS— We  originated  this  strain. 
“IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS-Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYAND0TTES— Bredfi  •om  W  orldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat — Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Hatched  and  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 
ffV'  Older  at  these  low  prices.  Strong,  vigorous  ’<v; 
chicks.  Highest  Quality.  Livability  guarantee. 
Blood-tested  by  stained  antigen  method. 

\Ve  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  400 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  legs.,  Ancs -  4.50  8.50  34.00 

W’h.,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orps. ...  5.00  9.50  38.00 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Buff.  Bl.  &  Wh.  Minorcas .  5.00  9.50  38.00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyans.,  N.  H.  Reds..  5.50  10.50  42.00 
Bl.  &  Wh.  Giants,  Light  Brahmas. 6.50  12.00  48.00 
Write  for  special  prices  on  Assorted  Light  and 
Heavy  Chicks.  Order  from  this  adv.  Deduct  %c 
per  chick  if  you  order  before  March  15.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


WormerTonicSs 


For  CHICKS,  Broiler*  end  LAYERS 
Demand  tfci*  product  fron  your  Dealer 
fcRITE  for  Valuable  Literature  and  prloea 
A.  C.  SINE,  Dept.RN-5  QUAKERIWN,  fA 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  AH  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Antigen  Stained  method.  All  reactors  removed 
&  testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Cir.  free. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Bo*  R  McAlistervlllo,  P». 


■  i .  ■  .-I  I  -  Mass.  State  Accredited. 

LC3Cn  S  neuS  Uuge  dark  red  birds  bred 
for  large  brown  eggs;  flock  averages  203  to  206  eggs  per 

bird.  Fred  Leacli,  Thurstou  St.,  W  rentham,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

^  L  W  OAV  OLD  HYBRID 

oEKpullets-maus 


Greater  profits  from  day-old  pullets.  Much  C 
more  vigorous.  Fast  growing,  early  maturing. 
large  size  heavy  layers.  Buy  all  MALES  for 
broilers  and  capons— make  biggest  profits  this 
new  way.  Finished  broilers  Quicker  at  less  C06t.  c.  O.  D. 
SUPERIOR  PFRE-BREDS  at  LOW  PRICES 
BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS  and  11  OTHER  LEADING  BSEE0S  pro-  £  n  n 
dueed  by  practical  poultrymen.  Assorted  only  y  la  .dl) 
FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees,  how  we  Per 

breed,  cull  for  type,  larger  eggs,  and  increased  lOO 

egg  production.  SE  N  D  POSTCARD  TODAY!  C.O.  O. 
SUPERIOR  HATCHERY  Box  345  WINDSOR,  MO. 


BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  of  New  Hampshire  Accredited  Reds,  100% 
free  from  BWD.  All  eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  circular  and 
new  1934  prices. 

MELVIN  MOUL  -  -  BRENTWOOD,  N.  H. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks. 
R.  1.  Reds,  $7.50—100. 
White  Leghorns  and 
H.  Mixed.  $6.90— mo.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DO  AII7E  TURKEY  EGGS  and  POULTS  from  . 
DllUnkC  Selected  Breeders.  >Y I V V ECl \ SET  T U R k I  V 
FARM,  Inc.,  Norton.  Mass.  The  Largest  it i  Sew  England. 


WANTED— 1500  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  housing 
about  June  1st.  "send  your  address  for  partieulai  - 

BOLLING  FARM.  Dublin  Rd  .  GREENWICH,  CONN 


WHITE  RUNNER  EGGS  Cr  f*  bold  ^Mif. 


Special  Cash  Discount,  also  Participation  Discount 
Allowed  on  Chick  Orders  Placed  Before  March  27th 


Get  out  your  March  3rd  copy  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  read  again  our  big  advertisement  on 
the  back  page.  There  is  still  time  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  liberal  Gash  Discount  and 
Participation  Discount  Offer.  Remember,  your  orders  must  be  mailed  before  March  27th  if  you  are  to 
make  this  substantial  saving  on  your  season’s  chick  supply. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG.  READY  SOON.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

WENEvCHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  10,  1934 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  find  a  clipping  taken  from 
the  Neiv  York  American  of  February  4, 
1934.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

New  Jersey. 

The  clipping  referred  to  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Eastern  Vineyards,  Inc., 
19  East  47th  St.,  New  York,  and  claims 
that  “champagne  grape  growing  is  profit¬ 
able,”  and  offers  an  opportunity  to  own 
a  rich  vineyard  property  in  Central  New 
York.  It  states  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  anything  about  raising  grapes;  they 
will  plant,  cultivate  and  ship  the  crop  to 
wineries  to  be  converted  into  champagne. 
They  offer  to  reserve  a  vineyard  site  on 
a  down  payment  of  .$100  with  balance  to 
be  paid  off  monthly. 

We  have  watched  propositions  to  sell 
land  and  other  things  on  this  basis  for  50 
years  and  there  always  lias  been  disap¬ 
pointment  and  failure  and  resultant  loss. 
There  are  crop  growers  in  the  State  now 
who  are  experienced  and  not  able  to  make 
a  profit  and  we  would  not  expect  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  this  kind  to  be  successful.  The 
results  are  speculative  to  say  the  least. 
We  think  it  is  wise  to  tighten  the  purse 
strings. 


I  am  enclosing  two  express  receipts 
covering  two  shipments  of  eggs  made  to 
Jelliffe  Wright  &  Co.,  merchants.  I  am 
unable  to  get  any  returns  from  them  on 
these  two  shipments.  I  have  had  the  ex¬ 
press  company  investigate  the  delivery  of 
the  shipments  and  they  report  each  one 
delivered  on  the  day  following  shipment. 
I  have  written  the  company  but  get  no 
reply.  What  can  you  do  for  me  in  the 
way  of  collecting?  j.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Jelliffe,  Sr.,  of  the  above  firm  died 
some  two  months  ago  and  the  estate  is  in 
the  process  of  settlement.  It  will  be  well 
for  New  York  shippers  to  send  their 
claims  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  attor¬ 
neys  for  Jelliffe  Wright  &  Co.  state  that 
all  claims  will  be  paid  in  full. 


is  a  good  way  to  discourage  deposits  and 
to  decrease  banking  patrons. 

The  Wilshire  Business  Corporation, 
623  Genesee  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was 
operated  by  John  Hepner,  who  put  out 
advertisements  for  tradesmen  and  labor¬ 
ers  to  invest  small  capital  and  obtain 
steady  employment.  References  furnished 
by  Hepner  could  not  be  confirmed,  and 
newspapers  refused  his  advertising.  He 
had  several  other  propositions  and  on 
one  certain  securities  were  turned  over 
by  a  woman  as  a  first  payment  on  con¬ 
struction  of  a  home.  Complaint  was  made 
by  the  woman  that  the  terms  were  not 
satisfactory  and  Hepner  agreed  to  can¬ 
cel  the  contract  and  make  refund  of  the 
amount  involved.  He  did  not  do  so  but 
departed,  leaving  no  address  and  he  has 
not  been  located.  We  would  like  to  have 
his  address  if  he  appears  again. 

Please  advise  me  what  you  know  or 
think  of  the  enclosed  papers,  as  they 
call  it  spare-time  money  making  plans'? 
I  have  a  daughter  who  is  very  willing  to 
make  some  money  as  long  as  it  is  hon¬ 
est  work,  but  I  read  so  much  in  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk,  that  we  are  afraid  to  send  a 
dollar  and  lose  it.  If  what  the  National 
Relief  Alliance,  Berwyn,  Ill.,  as  they 
call  themselves,  write  is  true,  then  the 
depression  will  be  over,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  are  after  the  dollar.  I  am  a  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  only  paper  that  gives 
everybody  a  square  deal.  w.  B.  v. 

New  York. 

The  National  Relief  Alliance  asks  for 
one  dollar  for  working  instructions  and 
outfit.  They  claim  to  send  a  list  of 
names  of  firms  offering  home-work  op¬ 
portunities.  They  ask  you  to  collect 
names  and  addresses  in  your  community 
for  mail  order  houses  and  others, 
and  they  offer  a  free  insurance  policy  for 
30  days.  The  dollar  in  advance  is  the 
first  requisite.  Promises  are  made  of 
large  profits.  It  all  savors  of  the  work- 
at-home  schemes  and  we  say  save  your 
dollar. 


jUim(a\owrL^ 

*  NEW 


Iflcnrvuj  Sjaviru/ 


of  FENCING  and 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


Get  Jim  Brown’s  Prices! 

I  want  to  send  everyone  who  reads  this  paper  one  of  my  New 
Money-Saving  Catalogs.  I  want  you  to  compare  Jim  Brown 
QUALITY  and  Jim  Brown’s  PRICES  and  PROVE  to  yourself 
that  I  save  you  money  on  Poultry  and  Farm  Fence,  Netting, 
Baby  Chicks,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  Poultry 
Supplies,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing,  etc.  I  want  you  to  read  about  my  New 

Copper  Steel  Fencing  —  Fasts  Twice  as  Fong 

— the  greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years.  By  mixing 
Copper  with  Steel  I  make  my  fence  last  years  longer  than  non¬ 
copper  fence.  That  cuts  your  Fence  costs  way  down.  Besides, 
Brown  Fence  is  further  protected  with  a  heavy  coating  of  Hi- 
Test  Zinc  galvanizing  to  make  it  still  more  durable.  Buy  it 
Direct  From  My  Factories  —  FREIGHT  PAID 

Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  I  pay  the  freight,  too — which  is  another  big 
saving.  No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  get  your  goods  from  Jim  Brown 
QUICKLY.  Three  big  factories- — 35  shipping  points — 24  hour  service. 
Over  1,500,000  customers  are  SAVING  real  money  buying  DIRECT 
FROM  MY  FENCE  FACTORIES. 

Write  for  My  New  Money- Saving  Catalog  —  FREE 

I  believe  my  catalog  will  save  you  at  least  $50  to  $100  on  your  purchases  this 
year,  depending  on  your  needs.  It  costs  you  only  a  penny  postcard  or  a  stamp 
to  get  my  book.  Surely  you  want  a  copy,  if  only  to  make  sure  you  do  not 
pay  more  than  my  prices  for  the  goods  you  need.  I  want  every  reader  of  this 
paper  to  have  a  copy  of  my  1934  catalog.  When  you  see  how  much  my  prices 
save  you,  I  am  sure  you'll  join  my  big  group  of  1,500,000  customers.  Mail 
postcard  to  our  factory  nearest  you.  71 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4371  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BARB  WIRE 


FENCING 


I  received  the  February  copy  of  the 

-  magazine  and  thank  you  for  taking 

up  the  matter  with  them  for  me.  They 
were  very  nice  about  it.  You  certainly  are 
a  boon  to  a  great  many  people.  I  was 
in  a  little  trouble  once  before  and  had 
only  to  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  they  adjusted  things  very 
quickly,  so  you  see  your  paper  is  a  power 
as  it  should  be.  We  think  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  our  home.  mbs.  g.  s.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  were  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in 
getting  this  subscription  matter  settled 
and  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  evinced 
by  our  reader. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  Paul  Case,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  to 
stop  advertising  his  medicine  for  treating 
rheumatism  and  other  ailments  as  a  cure 
or  treatment  for  these  diseases,  because 
he  had  described  it  as  an  “amazing  dis¬ 
covery”  bringing  “comfort  and  happiness” 
to  more  than  1.000  sufferers.  He  is  or¬ 
dered  to  eliminate  testimonials  or  en¬ 
dorsements  that  the  use  of  his  medicine 
will  cure  or  is  a  treatment  for  the  relief 
of  rheumatism,  neuritis,  sciatica,  lumbago 
and  neuralgia. 

Frank  IJ.  Porter,  of  Texas,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
“skin  game”  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
pecans  and  returned  to  Louisville,  Ivy., 
to  answer  charges  of  misuse  of  the  mails. 
He  was  also  under  an  indictment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  tobacco  sales  program.  He 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  on  each  of 
three  charges.  He  was  in  jail  previously 
but  got  out  on  forged  papers.  While  in 
the  penitentiary  he  had  directed  a  mail¬ 
order  fraud,  offering  a  fine  grade  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  tobacco  but  shipping  a  low  grade 
if  any  orders  were  filled  at  all.  Some 
advertising  was  not  paid  for.  Plis  mother 
and  brother  were  also  under  indictment 
but  were  not  held. 

My  bank  made  me  a  60-day  loan  of 
$100.  It  charged  me  $1  for  interest  and 
$2  for  services  and  credited  my  account 
$97.  This  figures  out  nearly  19  per 
cent,  if  renewed  every  two  months  for  a 
year.  I  have  had  a  checking  account  in 
this  bank  for  over  25  years.  If  my  ac¬ 
count  falls  below  $100  a  service  charge 
of  50  cents  is  made.  If  the  bank  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  write  me  another  service  charge 
of  50  cents  is  made.  Are  these  exactions 
legal  in  our  State  or  national  laws? 

New  York.  depositor. 

The  law  permits  banks  to  collect  the 
interest  in  advance  for  discounting  notes. 
The  charge  for  services  is  a  matter  of 
agreement  between  the  bank  and  its  pa¬ 
trons.  But  making  exactions  like  these 


I  subscribed  through  an  agent  for  the 
School  Review.  Buffalo,  N.  Y'.,  but  have 
received  no  copies.  Do  you  know  them? 

New  York.  a.  s.k. 

We  do  not  know  the  publication,  but 
many  school-teachers  and  others  com¬ 
plain  that  they  have  paid  $1  for  this 
publication,  but  have  failed  to  receive  a 
copy.  We  cannot  locate  the  paper,  and 
others  advise  that  as  far  as  they  can 
determine  the  paper  does  not  exist.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  their  address  if 
located. 

A  person  leaves  in  his  will  about  $9,000 
to  children  and  grandchildren.  What 
would  the  tax  amount  to?  f.  K. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  Federal  tax  on  an  estate  of 
this  size  inasmuch  as  the  first  $50,000  of 
an  estate  is  not  taxed.  The  New  York 
State  estate  tax  exempts  $5,000  to  each 
lineal  descendant  to  whom  the  estate  is 
bequeathed. 

Advertisement  and  sale  of  an  electrical 
device  called  “Mear.s  Airosage”  as  a  cure 
or  relief  for  deafness,  is  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  an  order  to 
the  Mears  Radio  Hearing  Device  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City.  “Hearing  has 
been  restored  by  the  use  of  Airosage  after 
20  years  of  extreme  deafness,”  the  com¬ 
pany  had  said  in  its  advertising  describ¬ 
ing  the  device.  Findings  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  after  taking  testimony  in  the  case, 
are  that  treatment  by  use  of  the  device 
is.  not  scientific  but  is  dangerous.  The 
company  was  ordered  to  stop  representing 
that  “Airosage”  and  “Mears  Ear  Oil” 
will  cure  or  relieve  deafness  or  head 
noises,  or  that  use  of  the  former  with  or 
without  the  ear  oil  is  scientific  or  proper 
treatment  for  deafness  or  head  noises,  or 
that  the  oil  has  therapeutic  value.  The 
company  is  said  to  have  spent  between 
$1,500  and  $2,000  a  year  on  its  advertis-, 
ing,  much  of  which  appeared  in  the  form 
of  testimonials  and  endorsements  carried 
in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  W.  W.  Weeden,  Lo¬ 
cust  St.,  West  Peabody.  Mass.,  and  he 
has  not  paid  me.  The  bill  is  $21.60.  Can 
you^  collect  it?  w.  m.  g. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  could  not  collect  it.  The  investi¬ 
gator  reported  that  he  could  not  find  that 
Mr.  Weeden  had  a  place  of  business. 
The  record,  he  states,  was  that  Weeden 
bought  eggs  wherever  lie  could  and  did 
not  pay  for  them.  Assets  could  not  be 
located  that  would  warrant  a  suit  and 
at  best  it  would  be  a  gamble  so  could  not 
be  advised. 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED- 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  -on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


ite  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 
rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  B«  2  R  Tire,  Ohio 


AN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  Certified,  Supervised 

Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White 

- - -  1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest— 297 

eggs,  318.95  points.  Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at 
leading  'chick  shows.  Every  Van  Duzer  breeder 
selected  by  Cornell  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  of¬ 
ficially  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Catalog  free. 

Van  llu/pr  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2 1 ,  Siurar  I, oaf  X.  T. 


Disinfect 

i-th  Super-Hea  t 


all  germs,  mites,  Coccidiosis 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  etc.,  with  super¬ 
heat  (2,000°F. ) .  The  AEROIL 
method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-H. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  100  % 
live  arrival  postpaid.  100  1000 

Grade  AA.  S.C.W.Legs  (Bar.  &  Tanc.  Found. )  .$8  580 

Grade  A.  S.C.W.Legs  (Bar.  &  Tanc.  Found.)..  7  70 

Bd.  Rocks  . 7  70 

Mixed,  $6.80  per  100.  Circular  FREE. 

JOHN  SHAD  EL  HATCHERY.  R.  D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  'fancied  Strain.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  or  XT  X"  "V" 

HANSON  STRAINS  ^  -EjL  JL 

From  Direct  Tancred  or  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 
Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  ANO  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders—  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

G00DFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N,  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  Q.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors 
removed.  Testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  pre¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  The  McAlisterville  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


■THOROBRED*  BLOOD  -TESTED 


■v*..d  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
'  ">"110  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
i.  <  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd.  Bf.  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps,  Giants.  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

GREEN  FOREST  STRAIN  L EG  H 0 R N S. $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rock]  or  White  Rocks . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 

I00°o  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


STONE  Y  RUN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BAV.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rUIPFC  —CAS  IT  OR  C.  0  D. 
'"lAI'-'Pk.d  Order  NOW.  100  1000 

New  Hampshire  Reds . $7.50  $72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Price  list. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  PINECREST 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  I.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00-100 

N.  H.  REOS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 


niTAI  ITY  rHFPK'Q  AAGl">de  W.Leghorns  from 
qUnLI  I  1  LIllvIVO  one  of  Pennn’s  best  laying 
(locks.  7c.  Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns,  6c.  N e > 
Hampshire  Reds.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred.  White  and 
But!  Rocks,  White  W.vandottes,  7e.  Heavy  Mixed,  6c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  Sunbury,  P». 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  $7.50-100:  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  $7.50-100:  White  Leghorns.  $7-100:  Assorted. 
$6.75-100.  We  ship  for  cash  or  C.O.D..  postage  paid 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
.  Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 

$6.75-100,  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed 
References  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


-BUY  P  R  I  C  E’S  CHICKS- 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  Leghorns.  Rocks, 
W.vandottes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

RY,  R2.  TELFORD.  PA 


PRICE’S  HATCH  El 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LARGE  S.  C.  W. 

State  Blood-tested. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
WM.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  fe- 

Mixed,  $7.  Assorted.  $7. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R, 


Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks, 
and  Reds.  $8.  Leghorns. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


JERSEY  WHITE  GIANT  CH  ICKS— America’s  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  six  months.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


BEES 


Good  sideline— Pleasure— Profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  one  year  Subscription  and 
190-page  book  “FIRST  LESSONS  in 
BEEKEEPING.”  Catalog  Free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


ROCKS,  REOS.  LEGHORNS, 
MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List, 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

From  early  Fall  rill  mating  time  in  the 
Spring  a  migration  of  crows  passes  over 
our  place.  They  probably  come  from  ex¬ 
tensive  willow  thickets  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  which  flows  about  a  mile  to  the 
east.  We  surmise  that  their  goal  is  the 
cornfields  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  to 
the  westward.  On  still  mornings  they 
often  fly  high,  but  when  they  have  to 
head  into  a  strong  northwest  wind  they 
can  be  seen  flying  just  above  the  orchard 
tree  tops,  tacking  to  right  and  left,  now 
shaping  their  wings  to  ascend  a  space 
and  then  as  swiftly  to  descend,  using  all 
the  arts  of  the  pilots  of  the  glider  and 
airplane.  They  are  products  of  nature’s 
school  of  aeronautics  and  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  man.  In  Illinois  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  experts  have  declared  Avar 
against  them  and  undertaken  to  reduce 
some  of  the  mighty  flocks,  estimated  to 
number  millions,  Avhose  daily  feed  bill 
furnished  by  the  farmers  runs  into  for¬ 
midable  figures.  It  is  only  through  his 
gregarious  habits  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  that  the  wary  crow  is  vulnerable 
to  the  arts  of  man.  They  choose  certain 
camping  grounds  for  roosting  purposes 
and  nightly  assemble  there  in  great  mul¬ 
titudes.  We  read  that  the  plan  chosen 
to  destroy  them  in  wholesale  numbers 
was  to  make  bombs  of  dynamite  and  a 
quantity  of  No.  6  shot,  fasten  these 
bombs  to  limbs  of  the  trees  and  explode 
them  all  at  once  by  electric  current.  Ten 
of  these  bombs  killed  over  400  crows  and 
methods  even  more  deadly  are  being- 
studied. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  the  second 
cold  wave  of  the  Winter  Avith  a  minimum 
of  5°  above.  Otherwise  the  Aveather  has 
been  mild.  No  snow  and  almost  no  rain. 
Although  not  so  noticeable  at  this  sea¬ 
son  Ave  are  evidently  Still  suffering  a 
drought  that  began  last  June.  The  ground 
is  so  dry  that  freezing  brings  little  or  no 
moisture  to  the  surface  to  make  it  mud¬ 
dy.  Beds  in  the  garden  Avhere  larkspur 
seed  had  been  sown  late  in  the  Fall  Avere 
cracked  and  seamed  almost  into  dust. 
Yesterday  avc  took  the  hose  and  Avatered 
these  beds  as  Ave  might  do  in  July  or 
August.  Wheat  fields  in  the  Southwest- 
ern  States  are  reported  to  be  much  in 
need  of  rain. 

Some  persons  have  come  to  us,  alarmed 
because  their  tulips  or  daffodils  Avere 
pushing  up  above  ground.  We  assured 
them  that  there  Avas  nothing  abnormal  in 
this,  that  nature  sanctioned  it  and  there¬ 
fore  no  injury  need  be  feared.  Last  Fall 
we  found  the  daffodil  beds  had  become 
very  foul  Avith  various  Aveeds  and  even 
Blue  grass.  Spring  hoeings  had  reduced 
i  he  elevation  of  the  beds  and  gradually 
filled  up  the  paths.  Heroic  measures 
Avere  evidently  necessary.  The  hoe  alone 
was  inadequate  to  cope  with  this  emerg¬ 
ency.  A  long-handled  round-pointed 
idiovel  Avas  brought  into  play  and,  foot 
by  foot,  the  surface  of  the  beds  was 
skinned  off  deep  enough  to  leave  no  live 
crowns  that  might  sprout  again  and  each 
shovelful  carefully  flopped  over,  leaving 
all  top  groAvlh  upside  down.  Often  the 
uoav  growth  from  the  bulbs  was  revealed 
dose  to  the  surface  and  ready  to  push 
through.  Yesterday  Ave  Avent  over  these 
beds  with  a  smoothing  harrow  that  leit 
their  surface  eoA'ered  AA'ith  a  mulch  of 
tine  soil. 

The  neAV  Golden  Dream  nasturtium 
was  it  total  failure  Avith  us  last  Summer. 
The  seed  was  planted  too  late  and  where 
the  plants  could  not  be  Avatered.  We 
shall  try  again.  Marigolds  Avere  unusual¬ 
ly  line.  Never  have  Ave  had  such  a  fine 
tiisplay.  The  labor  of  seed  specialists  in 
improving  this  floAver  Avas  plainly  visible. 
Nearly  every  floAver  Avas  a  true  double 
and  some  were  wonderfully  large.  The 
new  Guinea  Gold  variety  was  truly  gold¬ 
en  in  color,  but  the  head  of  bloom  was 
composed  of  petals  more  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  not  so  densely  double  as  the  old 
orange.  At  its  best  I  rather  preferred 
the  orange.  The  lemon-colored  marigolds 
did  not  average  so  good.  I  find  a  good 
many  people  objecting  to  the  odor  ot  the 
marigold. 

Recently  avc  saAved  off  the  stems  ot  our 
large  Tamarix  trees  about  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  They  will  soon  pro- 
ducc  ii  new  top  of  beautiful  foliage  that 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  bouquet, 
particularly  a  bunch  of  Gladiolus.  If  not 
cut  back,  the  Tamarix  soon  become  un¬ 
sightly.  B.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


MILD  GOLDEN  KY.  BURLEY,  S  Pounds— Kentucky’s 
Best  Chewing,  5;  Economy  Smoking  15;  either — 
*1.00.  Flavoring.  BERT  CHOATE  -  Hickman,  Ky. 


C  A  I  ET  LEASE,  Kittemaug  Trout  Pools.  Old  Mill 
Pavilion.  An  antique  tea  and  lxineh  room. 
Beauty  spot  of  Connecticut.  Wonderful  water  layout. 

MORRIS  CHASE  -  Plantsville,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  to  take  orders  for  our  chicks; 

no  investment;  Avrite  for  particulars.  EM¬ 
PIRE  HATCHERY,  Columbus  Grove,  Obio. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  gardener;  wife, 
good  cook,  houseworker;  one-half  interest  in 
small  plant;  $20  Avages;  good  home;  permanent; 
position  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. :  family  aAvay 
Winter  months;  state  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence.  references;  photo  if  possible.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  EXPERIENCED  man  on  small 
farm:  room,  board,  $10  per  month;  perma¬ 
nent.  WM.  DICKINSON,  R.  3,  Eridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  energetic  couple:  man  re¬ 
quired  to  care  for  poultry,  vegetable  garden, 
chores;  Avife  do  housework,  etc.;  reply  giving 
full  particulars,  wages,  lodging,  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Boy  or  young  man,  good  home,  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  chicken  business:  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7461,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  person  for  general  house¬ 
work;  modern  country  home  eight  miles  from 
town;  must  understand  good  plain  cooking  and 
serving:  four  adults;  forty  dollars  monthly.  L. 
W.  MERRILL,  Neshanie,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED- — Nurseryman,  work  nursery, 
sell  stock;  Maryland;  large  commission,  no 
salary:  perennials,  rock  plants.  ADVERTISER 
7473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  teamster  and  coav  man;  state 
wages,  and  reference  wanted.  LOUIS  PINZKA, 
Mickleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  practical  nurse  for  elder¬ 
ly  woman,  semi-invalid  (colostomy),  assist 
housework;  must  live  near  NeAV  York;  state 
age.  race,  names  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Single  man,  reliable,  willing  worker, 
general  farming,  good  milker,  $20  month,  good 
board.  ADVERTISER  7464,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  middle-aged. 
ADVERTISER  7474,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


AAr  ANTED — Girl  to  assist  in  housework,  $15 
monthly.  MRS.  HARTLINE,  East  View,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  man.  house,  garden;  par¬ 
ticulars;  $10  month.  GOETZ,  175  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


COUPLE,  NORTHERN  Jersey;  man  to  take  care 
of  coav,  chickens  and  garden;  wife  to  assist 
AA'ith  housework:  two  rooms  and  board;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wage.  ADVERTISER  7476,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


INDUSTRIOUS  PROTESTANT  young  man.  of 
clean  habits,  desiring  experience  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  AVestchester  County;  $20, 
board  and  lodging:  mention  age.  A\Teight,  height 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  7475,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  Avill  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  ago.  These  men  have  had  ^  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  Avork  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  Avork.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  practical  worker, 
farmer,  estate,  dairy,  poultry:  exchange  ser¬ 
vices  for  home  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7427, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  Avishes  to  run  farm 
boarding  house  for  10  men  or  more.  AD- 
VERTISER  7431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


REFINED  FELLOW,  30,  unemployed  bookkeep¬ 
er-typist,  available;  prefers  hothouse,  nursery, 
gardening  or  specialty  Avork;  good  home,  reason¬ 
able  hours,  pocket  money.  ADVERTISER  7458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle,  good  local  fed  long  yearlings  aver¬ 
aging  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $5.50:  westerns  aver¬ 
aging  1  613  ibs.,  $5.60;  local  fed  yearlings  aver¬ 
aging  1.085  lbs. ,  $5.75.  Calves,  top  choice  veal- 
cr,  $9  to  $9.’0.  Hogs,  choice  Avesterns.  whole¬ 
sale,  $5.50  to  $5.70;  retail,  $5.S5.  Sheep,  choice 
lambs,  $10.20  to  $10.75.  


310c-PACKETS  FOR  A  DIME!  PICK  ANY  OR 
ALL  ot  these  groups  at  10e  each;  GIAN  T  ZINNIAS— 
pink,  yellow  and  red;  PETUNIAS — crimson,  rose  and 
blue;  GIANT  BRANCHING  ASTERS— crimson.  Pink  and 
white;  RADISHES -round  white-tipped,  Sparkler,  long 
white  Icicle  and  round  red  Maule;  BEETS— Alpha,  Detroit 
Dark  Red  and  Maule’s  Blood-Turnip.  All  5  groups).  D 
pkts.,  only  60c.  Alaule’sSeed  Book  free.  WM.IIENRY 
MAULE,  873  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  with  private 
or  commercial  plant;  thirty  years’  experience 
in  incubation,  brooding,  egg  production:  best 
references.  A.  H.  HUNT,  225  Union  St.,  Clinton, 
Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  DUXMAN,  open  tor  position; 

15  years’  practical  experience;  can  manage 
private  or  commercial;  American.  32,  married, 
small  family;  capable,  dependable,  sober,  hard 
worker;  house,  privileges,  salary  reasonable; 
references.  Address  DOUGLAS  SWAYZE,  Center 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING.  FARM.  dairy  manager.  all 

branches:  specialty  cattle:  brains,  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7472,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


< 


INVENTORS! 

Cime  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Sendslrefcli 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  Nockargefor  information  on  how  i 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  j 
Pal.  Attorney.  503  P  ItliiinBIdj.Waehlailon.D.  C. 


RATTUPirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
lEIYlCnJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa»b.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  33,  life-experienced 
farmer,  good  caretaker,  good  with  cows, 
horses,  machinery;  reliable,  honest,  sober,  no 
tobacco;  wish  position  on  estate  or  farm;  $50 
month  with  keep.  ADVERTISER  7471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  desire  position  poultry 
farm;  experienced,  good  Christian  home,  or 
working  partner,  poultry  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  HOUSEKEEPER,  small  family. 

EDNA  ROBINSON.  114  Main  St.,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rwheittr,  N.  Y. 


UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE  wishes  position  as 
nursery  housekeeper,  cooking  when  necessary; 
no  servant’s  position.  BOX  903,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  steady  position; 

reliable  and  willing;  present  position  care¬ 
taker  of  fur  and  poultry  farm;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  give  all  particulars  first  letter.  BOX 
101,  R.  D.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise,  open  for  engagement;  40  years 
of  age,  married,  no  family;  efficient,  economical, 
dependable,  uptodate  and  a  hustler.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WITH  girl  12,  gardener,  livestock, 
drives;  wife,  houseworker,  experienced,  ref¬ 
erences.  KUCHTA,  117  Avenue  C,  New  York 
City. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  experienced  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  dairy  farming;  capable,  reliable,  op¬ 
erate  auto;  middle-aged;  fair  wages,  good  living 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  7466,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Young  woman,  single,  wishes 
position  in  country;  good  plain  cook,  experi¬ 
enced:  take  full  charge:  Westchester,  Orange, 
Dutchess  County  only.  ADVERTISER  7465, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  take  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  nurse-companion:  quiet,  sincere  per¬ 
son.  Address  ADVERTISER  7469,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
vegetables,  lawns,  flowers:  willing,  obliging: 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  EFFICIENT,  farm  and  herd  man¬ 
ager,  life  experience,  agricultural  trained; 
married,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7482, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM.  176  acres,  milk,  mail,  school 
routes.  State  road,  fine  buildings,  12-room 
bouse,  furnace,  electricity,  telephone;  $12,000, 
third  cash.  C.  RISHEL,  Alexandria,  Pa. 


TO  RENT — 20  acres  in  close  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  suitable  for  dairy.  CURT  THIMM, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  or  near  village,  small  house  with 
garden  and  chicken  house;  electricity  required; 
rent  must  be  moderate.  DOLSON,  Box  143, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  RENT,  exchange,  modern  9-room 
house,  furnished:  4  acres  suitable  tourists; 
private  use.  M.  SPRINGER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


139  ACRES.  FINE  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools;  electricity:  church  and  school  nearby;  a 
bargain.  Write  BOX  233,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  BUY  a  low-priced  farm,  stock  and 
tools,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  or  take 
small  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  7481,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Chicken  farm,  eighty-five  hundred 
capacity,  New  York-Atlantic  City  highway; 
dwellings,  barns,  feed  houses,  separate  range 
for  raising  young  stock.  MRS.  LEWIS,  300 
Main  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  farm,  tillable  acreage,  pasture, 
for  poultry,  few  head  stock ;  buildings  suitable 
year-round  occupancy.  ADVERTISER  7484, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50. 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BUETIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  SI,  2  pails 
$1.80,  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


WILL  CARETAKE,  equip  and  stock  dairy  farm 
with  Guernseys  for  vocational  owner  for  in¬ 
come  of  farm.  ADVERTISER  7480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND.  single.  good 
teamster,  milker,  understand  field  work;  good 
place  for  sober,  reliable  man  with  good  refer¬ 
ences:  $25  and  board;  Rensselaer  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAX,  40.  WISHES  work  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  housekeeper  in 
respectable  home,  no  heavy  laundry,  plain 
cook;  give  full  particulars  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  JANE  EVERETT,  Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  married,  wants 
position  April  1.  ADVERTISER  7477,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  all  branches, 
trustworthy,  steady,  handy  with  tools,  mod¬ 
erate  wage  or  will  share  or  rent;  available 
April  1.  FRED  W.  CARMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Belle- 
meade,  N.  J. 


MAN,  65  YEARS,  wants  position  in  country  as 
handy  man,  also  understands  chickens.  A. 
BALDWIN,  560  Bramhall  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.,  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


NEW  SQUAW  popcorn,  the  corn  that  sells  it¬ 
self:  12  lbs.  one  dollar,  shelled,  3rd  zone,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.,  white,  $5.28.  light  amber  $4.6.3, 
amber  $4.16,  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  has  been  noted 
for  over  twenty-five  years  for  its  heavy  body, 
light  color  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor:  price 
$2  per  gallon  f.o.b.  Winchester.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
$1.65;  20  lbs.,  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
front  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  BEST,  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50,  120 
lbs.,  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $1.75  per  gal¬ 
lon,  sugar  5-lb.  cans  $1.50,  f.o.b.  R.  W. 
STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


95  ACRES,  FINE  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools;  $34  acre.  W.  CLARKE.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


SELLING  FARM,  ideal  poultry,  trucking,  wood, 
timber,  stream.  ARTHUR  MORRIS,  Center¬ 
ville,  Md. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  and  a  modern  poultry  plant 
with  complete  equipment;  build  your  own 
home.  MRS.  ANNA  GREENLEAF.  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raeeville,  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Fifty-acre  farm,  including  two 
small  apple  orchards,  large  barns  and  farm 
house;  will  consider  share  basis.  ENO  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  80  acres,  right;  inquire 
MRS.  JACOB  EMENDORFER.  It.  1,  East  Am¬ 
herst,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 220-acre  dairy  and  tomato  farm. 

brick  house,  barn,  etc.;  lake  frontage.  SARAH 
MEIRS,  Executrix,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 115  acres.  Eastern  New  York,  coun¬ 
ty  highway,  !4  mile  village;  12-room  house, 
two  barns,  1  new,  concrete,  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ments;  bargain.  EVAN  WILSEY,  Westerlo, 
N.  Y. 


NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASS.  —  The  Carleton 
Farm  on  Summer  St.,  excellent  dairy  and 
vegetable  farm;  acreage  optional,  100  to  300, 
12-room  house,  liot-water  heat,  town  water, 
105-ft.  barn,  good  condition;  terms.  Apply  C. 
W.  TUCKER.  Mill  Road.  North  Andover,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Lawrence  23806. 


RENT,  SELL,  trade,  large  fruit  farm,  Camden, 
Del.  AUSTIN  MOWED,  Gen.  Del..  Miami, 
Fla. 


SUBURBAN  HOME  with  one  acre,  garden, 
2  chicken  houses,  electric,  all  improvement;  nice 
lawn:  near  transportation:  eight  miles  north  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7467,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM,  good  buildings,  main  road.  A. 
BARTON,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


15-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,500  lay¬ 
ers,  4,000  baby  chicks,  laying  houses,  have 
automatic  fountains,  electric  lights;  8-room 
colonial  residence,  all  modern  improvements,  3 
fireplaces;  price  $10,000.  $8,000  cash.  M.  HAN¬ 
COCK,  Juliustown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted,  20-30  acres,  New 
Jersey;  give  full  details.  EDWIN  KERNOLT, 
242  Bainbridge  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VALENCIA  SEEDLESS  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
tree-ripened,  fresh-picked,  selected  size,  good 
keepers;  bushel  box,  straight  or  mixed,  express 
prepaid,  $2.75;  safe  delivery  guaranteed:  Flor¬ 
ida’s  best  flavored  fruit.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50:  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PLTRE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90c,  two  $1.65,  four  $3;  mixed 
70c,  $1.30,  $2.40;  60-lb.  can.  here,  light  amber 
$4.  2  cans  S7.75,  mixed  $3.50  and  $6.75.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey.  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
not  prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Feebleminded,  cripples,  incurables, 
old  or  children:  farm;  best  care;  $20  month¬ 
ly.  MABEL  LEINBACH,  No.  1,  Denver,  Pa.  | 


MANGEL  BEETS,  $1  a  hundred  f.o.b.  WEGA- 
TEPA  FARMS,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines.  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 


1 


Miscellaneous 


Country  Board 


FOR  SALE  —  Incubator,  250  eggs,  hot-water 
heating,  good  condition,  $10;  carbide  gas 
plant,  complete,  pipes,  fixtures  for  20  rooms, 
perfect,  $50.  JOSEPH  GAJDUSEK.  Earlton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  generator,  shallow  well  pump 
and  pressure  tank.  32-volt  motor,  lot  of  fit¬ 
tings.  W.  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — No.  8  or  9  Buckeye  incubators: 

perfect  condition.  HENRY  KARP,  New  City, 
N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes,  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment, 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


T»re$tone 

TRACTOR  TIRES 

Makes  your  tractor  an  all-purpose  machine 
instantly  available  for  field  and  road  work.  Tests 
at  leading  universities  show  Firestone  Low-Pressure 
Tractor  Tires  SAVE  GAS — TIME — MONEY — 
and  do  more  work.  Less  vibration.  Easier  riding. 
Your  present  tractor  can  be  changed  over.  See 
your  Firestone  dealer. 


E 


rVERY  farmer  knows  the  damaging  effect  of  heat.  The  inside 
of  every  tire  built,  is  made  of  cotton  fibers  woven  into  cords  which  are 
built  layer  upon  layer  into  the  body  of  the  tire. 

As  the  tire  flexes,  these  cotton  fibers  rub  and  chafe  against  each 
other,  creating  friction  and  heat.  This  heat  destroys  the  vitality  and 
“Life”  of  the  tire  and  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  tire  safety. 

Only  Firestone  counteracts  this  damaging  heat  by  the  Firestone 
patented  process  of  gum-dipping  the  high  stretch  cords  in  pure  liquid 
rubber,  insulating  and  coating  eyery  fiber  and  cord  against  friction, 
and  safety-locking  the  cord  body  into  one  unit  of  greater  strength. 
Thisextra  process  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tire  and  gives  greaterprotection 
against  blowouts. 

Firestone  tires  are  safety  protected  on  the  outside  by  deep  cut 
scientifically  designed  tread  of  tough  live  rubber  that  grips  and 

holds  the  road. 

These  Firestone  safety 
features  cost  more  to  build, 
but  cost  you  NO  MORE  to 
buy  than  tires  made  without 
these  outstanding  advantages. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service 
Dealer  or  Service  Store  in  your 
community  TODAY.  Have 
him  equip  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor  with  F  irestone  Tires, 
Batteries,  Spark  Plugs,  and 
Brake  Lining  for  greater  safety 
and  economy. 


Tire*  tone 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 

Sturdy  and  dependable  for  every 
type  of  service.  Built  with  Firestone  fea¬ 
tures  of  Gum-Dipped  Cords  and  Two 
Extra  Gum-Dipped  Cord  Plies  Under 
the  Tread. 

30x5  H.D .  $20.24 

32x6  "  34.51 

6.00-20  “  .  lb. 17 


Listen  to 

Lawrence  Tibbett 
or 

Richard  Crooks 
and 

Harvey  Firestone,  Jr. 
avery  Monday  night — 
N.  B.  C.  Network 


7.50-20 


Other  Sties  Proportionately  Low 


Copyright,  1934,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


OLDFIELD  TYPE 

4.50- 20 .  $6.20 

4.75- 19... .  6.90 

5.00-19  . . .  7.40 

SENTINEL  TYPE 
4.40-21 .  $5.13 

4.75- 19 .  6.23 

5.00-19 .  6.67 

COURIER  TYPE 
4.40-21 . $3.71 

4.50- 21  . .  4.38 

4.75-19  4.79 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


Wl  00  OU*  PART 


Firestone  Aquapruf  Brake 
Lining  does  not  absorb 
water  or  moisture.  Safe, 
quick  stops  without  chatter 
or  squeal. 

BRAKES  TESTED 
FREE 


Firestone  Brake  Lining 

oo 

Per  Set 
Relining  Charges  Extra 


Firestone  Batteries  give  dependable  long-life 
service.  Quality  materials.  Manufactured  in 

Firestone's  own 
factories. 

YOUR  BATTERY 
TESTED  FREE 

As  Low  As 


And  Your  Old  Battery 


Firestone  Spark  Plugs  precision 
built  in  Firestone  Spark  Plug 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

By  Willel  Randall 

I  remember  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  said  she 
had  seen  thousands  of  Jannarys  but  never  one  with¬ 
out  a  thaw.  However,  if  she  had  been  with  us  in 
the  North  Country  this  January  it  would  have  been 
a  horse  of  a  different  color,  and  we  could  include 
February  as  well  and  still  stay  within  the  limit  of 
the  truth.  Glancing  at  my  note-book  I  find  this  is 
the  forty-fourth  day  of  zero  or  sub-zero  weather. 
Only  an  occasional  clay  has  the  mercury  reached  a 
thaw  level,  and  that  only  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Water  pipes  frozen  everywhere 
and  many  pumps  gone  dry,  our  own  with  the  rest, 
leaving  but  one  tiny  stream  on  the  farm  to  supply 
water  for  everything.  Cellars  that  never  have  froz¬ 
en  before  are  stark  and  cold;  vegetables  will  be 
scarce  for  most  of  us  the  coming  Spring. 

But  we  have  one  consolation,  and  that  is  that 
March  is  here,  and  with  it  will  surely  come  the  sun¬ 
shine  ;  we  shall  all  profit  by  our  tribulations  of  the 
passing  Winter,  and  perhaps  appreciate  the  heat  of 
the  good  old  midsummer.  If  Bell  and  Bessie  sweat 
a  little  on  the  mower,  1  know  they  will  not  complain, 
for  their  usually  warm  stable  has  been  frozen  on 
many  a  morning  through  the  past  months. 

About  the  only  things  at  Ark  Farm  that  seem  to 
have  the  right  slant  on  things  this  Winter  are  the 
hears.  They,  with  the  raccoons,  took  refuge  in  their 
warm  snug  dens  the  early  part  of  December,  and  we 
have  not  heard  a  peep  since.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  if  humans  could  follow  their  example,  but  why 
worry?  The  sun  will  shine  again  and 
we  are  all  going  to  be  more  happy  than 
ever  before.  A  little  hardship  works 
wonders  sometimes;  it  helps  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  things,  and  gives  us 
just  a  little  firmer  grip  at  the  oars  of 
the  tottering  canoe. 

I  must  thank  our  folks  for  the  many 
fine  letters  this  Winter.  These  letters 
are  not  only  interesting,  but  they  soft¬ 
en  the  heart  and  bring  us  in  closer 
touch  with  each  other.  It's  a  fine 
spirit,  and  proves  the  quality  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  readers. 

To  the  little  girl  who  writes  so  in¬ 
terestingly,  and  who  twice  has  asked 
for  a  picture  of  “Tippie  and  his  chum, 
the  little  white  deer,”  let  me  say  that 
she  has  forgotten  to  give  her  address ; 
therefore  1  have  no  way  of  knowing 
who  she  is.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
her  the  picture  asked  for  and  to  tell 
her  of  the  great  affection  which  exists  betweeu 
these  two  natural  enemies.  Yes,  they  are  as 
inseparable  as  ever,  and  no  matter  how  cold  it 
is  they  gambol  in  the  drifts  and  play  hide  and 
seek  through  the  haymow;  wherever  1  go  they 
follow,  but  if  they  are  really  pests,  I  guess  it 
would  be  a  sorry  day  at  Ark  Farm  if  they 
were  gone. 

The  extreme  cold  Winter  has  forced  us  to  keep 
the  animals  inside  more  than  ever  before,  although 
on  many  days  whenever  there  has  been  any  sunshine 
we  have  let  them  out  for  an  hour  or  so.  Animals 
need  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  to  keep  them  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  stables  should  he  so  arranged 
that  south  windows  may  he  opened  to  let  in  the  rays 
so  essential  to  their  well-being.  A  cold  dark  stable 
is  an  unfit  place  to  attempt  to  winter  any  livestock, 
and  a  warm,  unventilated  place  is  even  worse. 

My  nature  rambles  in  the  woodlands  this  Winter 
have  been  severely  curtailed,  and  the  snowshoes 
have  had  little  use.  We  have  managed  to  keep  food 
for  the  wild  pheasants  and  gray  squirrels  that  live 
around  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  seen  but  little.  One  might  believe 
that  the  stories  of  the  return  of  the  wolves  to  the 
Adirondacks  could  be  responsible  for  the  absence  of 
the  wild  things,  but  so  far  as  we  know  the  “wolf 
scare”  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  a  fairy  tale 
of  the  days  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood;  about  once 
every  so  often  a  “wolf  pack”  seems  to  appear  from 
some  dark  corner  of  the  earth  and  settle  among  us, 
but  the  writer  has  attempted  to  run  down  every  clue 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  does  not  find  one  single 
authentic  instance  of  the  re-occurrence  of  these  de¬ 
stroyers  in  our  wilderness. 

The  last  real  account  was  in  the  early  SO’s,  if  we 
are  to  accept  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Experimental 
Station  at  Syracuse,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  of  the 
Biological  Survey  at  Washington.  We  may  feel  en¬ 
tirely  safe  to  travel  the  wilderness  and  not  be  eaten 
alive  by  the  “wolf  pack,”  which  these  authorities 
have  identified  as  some  species  of  dogs,  probably  of 


German  shepherd  origin,  which  have  run  loose  until 
they  have  become  semi-wild. 

The  folk-lore  of  our  mountains  is  always  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  old  Indian  squaws  who  danced  upon  our 
shelving  rocks  to  the  “tum-tum”  of  the  “tom-tom” 
were  said  to  chant  something  about  the  return  of 
the  wolves.  Looking  through  my  note-book  I  find 
the  following:  (If  was  a  saying  of  the  Adirondack 
squaws,  and  some  are  asking,  has  the  prophecy 
been  fulfilled.) 

Soon  the  wolves  will  be  returning, 

They  will  scatter  wide  their  seed ; 

We  are  driven  from  our  wigwams, 

So  the  palefaced  squaws  can  breed. 

A  little  farther  on  I  find  this  one : 

My  father  (Sabael)  banished  the  wolves  from  these 
mountains.  But  the  wolves  will  return !  They  will 
face  our  enemies.  They  shall  be  destroyed,  for  the 
paleface  is  a  coward. 

And  then  this  one: 

On  snowy  mountain  I  know  a  wolf  den ; 

It  was  there  in  the  beginning. 

The  she-wolf  is  white;  I  know  her  name. 

In  the  mad-moon  she  will  go  away, 

But  some  day,  will  return. 

She  will  avenge  our  spirit  and  the  paleface 
shall  be  torn. 

The  squaws  were  right,  the  wolves  surely  were 
here  in  the  “beginning,”  the  old  dens  among  the 
rocks  are  still  mute  evidence.  What  really  became 
of  the  wolves  themselves  is  still  a  much  mooted 
question  among  our  natives,  for  they  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  remain  and  no  reason  whatever  to  go,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  wolves  disappeared.  Was  is  disease, 
or  pestilence?  Did  they  decide  to  move  to  “the 
good  hunting”  or  did  they  retreat  before  the  advance 
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of  civilization?  Yes,  they  were  here  in  the  “begin¬ 
ning,”  but  from  the  evidence  before  us,  the  squaw 
prophecy  has  not  yet  become  a  reality. 


Perennials  from  Seed 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
more  of  a  garden?  Perhaps  you  have  some  Phlox 
and  a  peony  or  two  and  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned 
bush  roses,  but  these  plants  do  not  give  you  flowers 
all  Summer.  Why  not  try  to  raise  a  few  more  kinds 
from  seed?  The  seeds  are  not  expensive,  and  you 
can  raise  plenty  of  plants  for  yourself  and  to  ex¬ 
change  with  your  neighbors  from  a  10  or  15-cent 
package.  If  you  will  follow  a  few  simple  rules  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  raise  many  of  the  varieties. 
Some  of  them  will  even  bloom  the  first  Summer  it 
they  are  started  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  order  a  catalog  or  two 
from  reliable  seed  companies.  When  these  come 
along  it  is  great  fun  to  look  through  them  on  the 
cold  Winter  evenings,  and  from  the  descriptions 


as  soon  as  they  start  to  grow.  Commercial  peat 
moss  or  leaf  mold  from  the  woods  can  be  used  in 
place  of  manure  if  you  cannot  get  it.  If  your  soil 
is  a  heavy  clay  you  will  have  to  add,  besides  the 
old  manure,  about  another  third  of  sand  or  sifted 
coal  ashes  to  lighten  it.  Wood  ashes  must  not  be 
used,  as  they  are  a  potash  fertilizer  and  too  strong 
for  the  little  plants.  The  exact  proportions  you  use 
in  adding  the  old  manure  and  sand  is  not  important 
if  your  result  is  a  soil  such  as  1  have  described,  and 
one  which  will  not  bake  hard.  If  the  sand  or  ashes 
are  not  available  a  little  more  of  the  manure  or  peat 
moss  can  be  added,  and  will  give  the  required  re¬ 
sult.  The  seed  may  be  planted  in  either  shallow 
boxes  which  the  florists  call  flats,  or  they  can  be 
planted  in  beds  in  sheltered  places.  If  you  plant 
them  in  boxes  be  sure  that  there  are  cracks  at  least 
one-quarter  inch  wide  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  ex¬ 
tra  water  to  drain  away.  If  there  are  not  such 
cracks  half-inch  holes  must  be  bored  live  or  six 
inches  apart  in  the  bottom  to  supply  the  necessary 
drainage.  These  flats  need  not  be  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  if  they  are  only  15x20 
inches  they  will  be  easier  to  handle.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  use  boxes  the  special  beds  in  sheltered 
places  are  easy  to  make,  and  will  require  less  watch¬ 
ing,  as  they  do  not  dry  out  so  easily.  If  you  wish 
to  make  one  of  these  beds  choose  a  place  which  is  in 
partial  shade,  but  not  too  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  would  rob  the  bed  of  water  and  nourishment. 
It  should  receive  sun  at  least  half  a  day.  The  bed 
does  not  have  to  be  very  large,  four  by  four  or 
two  by  six  feet  will  be  large  enough 
for  the  10  or  15  varieties  with  which 
you  are  beginning. 

When  you  have  selected  your  loca¬ 
tion  take  off  the  sod  and  heavy  weeds 
which  might  be  there,  being  careful  to 
shake  as  much  dirt  from  the  roots  of 
the  grass  as  possible,  because  that  dirt 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  full  of  dead  roots, 
which  are  organic  matter  and  tend  to 
lighten  the  soil.  Then  put  on  a  four 
or  six-inch  layer  of  the  rotten  manure 
and  a  two  or  three-inch  layer  of  sand 
or  ashes  if  the  soil  is  clay.  Spade  the 
bed  as  deeply  as  you  can,  break  up 
the  lumps  and  mix  in  the  manure  and 
sand  thoroughly.  After  this  has  been 
done  rake  the  bed  till  it  is  good  and 
smooth,  with  no  lumps  larger  than  a 
robin’s  egg.  Firm  the  bed  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  and  water  thorough¬ 
ly,  so  that  you  can  see  where  the  de¬ 
pressions  are  and  rake  it  again  to  be  sure  the  sur¬ 
face  is  level.  When  you  have  finished  the  bed  it  will 
probably  be  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding'  soil.  This  is  desii'able,  as  it  insures  better 
drainage  and  removes  the  possibility  of  the  seeds 
being  drowned  out  if  a  heavy  rain  follows  the 
planting. 

If  you  prepare  your  seed  bed  or  flats  at  the  end 
of  April  or  early  May  it  will  be  about  the  right  time 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  hardy  perennials.  You  can 
start  your  seeds  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  but  they  require  less  care  when 
planted  in  Spring  when  the  rains  are  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  and  the  sun  is  not  so  hot.  Whether  you  plant 
your  seeds  in  flats  or  a  seed  bed  be  sure  that  the 
soil  is  firmly  pressed  down.  A  short  board  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  this.  When  you  have  a  nice  smooth  surface 
sow  your  seeds  thinly  in  rows  across  the  bed  or  flat. 
If  you  don’t  know  what  the  little  plants  are  going  to 
look  like  it  is  much  easier  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  weeds  if  all  the  plants  of  the  variety  you  want 
are  in  a  straight  line.  After  you  have  sown  the 
seeds  cover  them  up  with  some  of  the  lightest  soil 
you  can  get,  even  pure  sand  can  be  used.  They 
should  be  covered  about  four  times  the  thickness  of 
the  seed.  In  other  words,  the  tine  seeds  are  just 
covered  and  the  larger  ones  covered  with  one-quar¬ 
ter  or  a  half-inch  of  soil.  When  they  have  been 
covered  use  the  board  again  and  press  them  down 
firmly.  This  is  very  important,  as  it  gets  the  soil 
moisture  in  contact  with  the  seeds.  After  the  seeds 
are  planted  water  them  thoroughly  but  gently  so  as 
not  to  wash  out  or  uncover  any  of  them.  It  is  best 
to  shake  the  bed  or  flats  by  putting  an  opened-out 


given  there  imagine  the  lovely  flowers  which  you  are 
going  to  have  in  your  garden.  If,  however,  you 
have  never  raised  plants  from  seed  do  not  be  led 
away  and  order  too  many  seeds  at  once.  Ten  or 
15  kinds  will  probably  be  enough  for  a  beginner. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  soil.  The 
best  soil  in  which  to  plant  seeds  is  one  which  is 
light  enough  so  that  it  will  not  pack  and  form  a 
crust  which  the  little  seedlings  find  hard  to  break. 

If  the  moist  soil  when  it  is  squeezed  in  the  hand  will 
crumble  again  when  you  let  it  drop  it  will  be  fine 
for  seedling.  How  much  you  have  to  do  will  depend  0jq  w;u.p  attached  by  the  corners  to  four  stakes  about 


on  what  kind  of  soil  you  have  around  your  home. 
If  your  soil  is  a  sandy  or  light  gravelly  one,  not 
much  will  have  to  be  done  to  it.  Sift  out  or  remove 
by  hand  the  larger  stones  and  add  to  it  about  one- 
third  of  its  bulk  of  very  old  well-rotted  manure 
which  can  be  found  in  the  barnyard  where  a  small 
amount  of  manure  has  been  left  and  not  taken  out 
to  the  field  in  previous  years.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  fresh  manure,  as  that  will  burn  your  seedlings 


15  inches  high,  with  a  fifth  stake  in  (lie  center  to 
hold  it  up.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
will  keep  off  a  driving  rain  or  prevent  (lie  sun  from 
drying  out  the  surface  too  much.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  (lie  seed  bed 
moist  but  not  too  wet.  You  must  watch  carefully, 
because  one  day’s  hot  sun  will  bake  the  ground  and 
kill  the  sprouting  seedlings  if  the  ground  has  been 
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too  dry  in  the  morning.  It  is  best  to  water  thor- 
oughl.v  in  the  morning  of  every  bright  sunny  day  un¬ 
less  there  has  been  a  rain  the  night  before.  Be  sure 
you  have  carefuly  labeled  the  rows  where  your 
seeds  are.  A  flat  stick  or  bit  of  shingle  with  the 
name  printed  on  in  pencil  will  be  fine.  If  the  empty 
packets  are  put  on  sticks  at  the  ends  of  the  rows 
the  rain  is  likely  to  soak  them  and  the  wind  blow 
them  away  so  the  pencil  marked  sticks  are  much 
better  as  they  will  last  all  season. 

Now  comes  a  period  of  watchful  waiting  when 
every  morning  as  you  water  your  seeds  you  look 
expectantly  for  the  breaking  ground  and  the  green 
of  the  seedlings.  Some  varieties  come  us  in  a  week 
or  10  days,  others  take  two  or  three  weeks.  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  columbine  are  two  which  take  a 
good  long  time  l>efore  deciding  to  grow.  After  the 
plants  are  well  up  the  burlap  shade  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

If  your  plants  come  up  very  thickly  it  is  better 
to  pull  out  half  of  them  to  give  the  others  more 
room,  you  will  still  have  plenty  of  them  left.  After 
the  plants  have  produced  three  or  four  leaves  they 
had  better  be  transplanted  so  that  they  will  grow 
into  bushier,  bigger  plants  by  Fall.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  ready  to  transplant  by  the  end  of  June. 
Choose  a  cloudy  day  when  a  rain  is  threatening.  An 
excellent  place  to  put  them  is  in  rows  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  where  they  will  be  cultivated  regularly. 
When  you  have  planted  them  water  thoroughly  and 
if  the  convenient  rain  does  not  follow  they  must  be 
watered  every  day  till  they  show  no  sign  of  wilting. 
By  Fall  you  will  have  a  fine  lot  of  plants  to  set  out 
in  your  garden  between  your  Phlox  and  peonies.  In 
following  these  directions  use  your  common  sense 
and  if  you  cannot  fit  these  rules  to  your  conditions 
follow  as  many  as  you  can.  Remember  these  two 
particularly :  use  light  soil  and  keep  the  surface 
moist  but  not  wet. 

Here  is  a  list  of  plants  to  try:  Anchusa,  Aquilegia 
or  columbine,  try  the  long-spurred  varieties,  Dian- 
thus  or  pinks,  Baptisia,  Echinacea  or  purple  cone 
flower,  Coreopsis  will  bloom  the  first  year,  Del¬ 
phinium,  try  the  Chinese  variety  as  well  as  the  tall 
one,  both  will  give  you  some  flowers  the  first  year; 
Echinops,  the  globe  thistle ;  Gaillardia ;  Geum,  Gyp- 
sophila  or  baby's  breath ;  Heliopsis ;  Hibiscus ; 
Linum  or  perennial  flax ;  Lupine,  perennial  varie¬ 
ties  ;  Myosotis  or  forget-me-not ;  Platycodon ;  Orien¬ 
tal  poppy ;  Pyrethrum  or  painted  daisy ;  Scabiosa  ; 
Sidalcea,  Sweet  William ;  Veronica ;  Viola  cornuta 
or  hardy  pansy.  All  of  these  are  easy  to  grow  and 
if  you  notice  the  time  of  flowering  when  you  order 
from  the  catalog  you  can  pick  out  a  selection  from 
which  you  can  have  some  flowers  all  Summer. 

New  York.  hazard  clark. 


Save  the  Rural  Schools 

The  rural  schools  of  today  in  New  York  State  are, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
schools.  The  buildings  are  well-painted,  playground 
equipment  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  children, 
many  of  the  buildings  are  electrically  lighted,  excel¬ 
lent  libraries  are  prevalent,  and  other  necessary 
equipment  needed  in  a  well-conducted  school  is 
available.  No  longer  can  it  be  termed  The  Little  Red 
Sehoolliouse  of  former  days.  In  most  of  these 
schools  the  teacher  is  well-equipped  for  her  work 
and  takes  pride  in  the  results  accomplished.  The 
people  who  send  their  children  to  these  schools  be¬ 
lieve  in  them.  They  believe  that  there  is  no  school 
which  can  take  the  place  of  the  small  school  close  to 
the  homes  of  their  children. 

Ten  years  ago  the  consolidationists  attempted  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  bring  about  that  move¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  who 
was  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people, 
advised  his  readers  to  lick  a  stamp  for  their  schools. 
'This  slogan  still  holds  good,  and  if  the  lx'ople  who 
reside  in  the  common  school  districts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  desire  that  their  schools  shall  not  be 
thrown  into  the  discard,  they  also  must  lick  a 
stamp  in  the  behalf  of  these  schools.  The  words 
consolidated  school  have  long  been  tabooed.  It  has 
been  changed  to  centralized  school.  It  is  the  same 
old  school  building  and  the  same  old  system. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  minority  groups  con¬ 
trol  legislation  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  This 
need  not  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  school  legisla¬ 
tion  if  the  rural  people  whose  children  attend  these 
schools,  and  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills,  will 
but  realize  the  power  of  their  influence  and  bring 
the  same  to  bear  in  the  proper  manner  upon  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  farmer  may  keep 
his  school  close  to  his  home  for  his  small  children. 
He  need  not  have  the  morals  of  his  children  and 


their  very  lives  endangered  by  bus  transportation. 
If  lie  will  but  realize  that  those  who  enact  our  legis¬ 
lation  at  Albany  or  Washington  are  his  servants 
and  merely  await  word  from  those  who  sent  them 
there  as  to  what  form  of  legislation  is  desired,  he 
can  secure  his  desires.  He  can  forestall  the  minori¬ 
ty  influence  of  the  district  superintendent,  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,  and  school  board  members  who  act 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  State  education  authori¬ 
ties,  and  who  really  form  the  minority  group. 

The  writer  knows  that  farm  people  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  their  rural  schools.  He  knows  this  from  the 
flood  of  correspondence  that  has  come  to  him  upon 
this  matter.  The  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  has,  at  the  request  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  districts  of  the  federation  of  school  districts, 
secured  the  introduction  again  this  year  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  support  which 
these  bills  will  receive  from  the  legislative  members 
depends  upon  word  received  from  the  constituency 
back  home.  If  you  favor  this  legislation  as  outlined 
herein,  why  not  at  once  address  your  Member  of 
Assembly  or  your  Senator?  If  you  cannot  secure  his 
support,  it  is  suggested  that  you  address  those  who 
have  introduced  the  measures,  whose  names  are 
given  below,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Remember  that  if  these  bills  die  in 
committee,  your  member  may  not  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  vote  upon  them. 

One  important  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Sea- 
bury  C.  Mastick  repeals  Section  128  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law,  taking  from  the  district  superintendents 
the  power  to  consolidate  any  school  district  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned.  It  also  allows 
self-determination  by  individual  school  districts,  re¬ 
quiring  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  within  each 
district  upon  the  matter  of  centralization  or  consoli¬ 
dation.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  a  district 
which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  rural  districts 
which  desire  to  form  a  centralization.  Thus,  if  a 
centralization  is  desired,  one  district  cannot  prevent 
such  action. 


Hon.  Wheeler  Milmoe,  Canastota.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Wilbur  .T.  Murphy,  51  E.  129th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Hon.  Emerson  D.  Fite,  Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N .  Y. 

Hon.  W.  Irving  Lewis,  12  Constant  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton.  8.  I. 

Hon.  Rudolph  Baur.  1826  Bath  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 
Ilon.^Jaeob  II.  Livingston,  07  Bulver  PI.,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein,  IS  Columbia  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Keep  the  above  list  at  your  command,  not  only 
during  the  present  legislative  session  but  throughout 
the  year.  The  work  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  must  be  a  continuous  campaign 
of  education.  The  home  addresses  are  given  so 
that  you  may  conveniently  write  committee  mem¬ 
bers  at  all  times  and  better  yet  call  to  see  them 
when  at  home  in  your  county. 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  those  persons 
who  have  axes  to  grind,  and  those  who  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  because  of  their  political  jobs  to  work 
against  these  much-needed  school  bills  will  bring  all 
sorts  of  pressure  to  bear  during  this  session,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  upon  the  Legislature  to  have 


these  bills  shelved.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Education  Department  spend  considerable  time 
in  working  against  them,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
that  you  be  acquainted  with  all  of  these  facts,  that 


you  understand  what  these  bills  mean  to  you.  if 
they  become  law.  You  must  understand  that  this 
society  can  merely  secure  the  introduction  of  these 
bills.  You  and  your  neighbors  must  be  the  motivat¬ 
ing  power  which  will  cause  their  enactment.  The 
opportunity  is  in  your  hands.  Secure  copies  of 
these  bills  at  once  from  your  representatives  at  Al¬ 


bany,  and  then  think  for  yourself,  just  what  the 
failure  of  the  home  rule  bills  may  mean  to  you  and 
to  your  schools.  a.  d.  ostrander, 

Secretary,  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  Inc.,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Exploring  for  Potatoes 


Another  measure  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Seabury 
C.  Mastick  applies  to  central  districts  which  have 
already  been  formed,  and  allows  any  such  district 
to  be  dissolved  by  a  majority  vote,  provided  bonds 
have  not  already  been  issued.  This  is  Senate  Bill 
962.  The  first  bill  mentioned  was  No.  931. 

Senate  Bill  917,  introduced  by  Senator  Stokes, 
applies  to  one-teacher  school  districts,  reducing  the 
present  requirement  of  a  four-mill  tax  to  three  mills. 
This  will  mean  a  saving  of  about  25  per  cent  to  most 
school  districts  in  the  State.  This  is  Assembly  Bill 
1105,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Shaver.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  an  example  of  how  school  districts 
would  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the  tax  rate: 


Actual 

Valuation 

G  ross 

4-Mill 

Total 

District 

3-Mill  Tax  Total 
(Stokes-  District 

District 

of 

State 

Tax  (now 

Outlay 

Shaver 

Outlay 

Can 

District 

Aid 

required) 

Minimum  Bill) 

Minimum 

Save 

$  50,000 

$1300 

$  200 

$1500 

$150 

$1450 

$  50 

100.000 

1100 

400 

1500 

300 

1400 

100 

150.000 

900 

000 

1500 

450 

1350 

150 

200,000 

700 

800 

1500 

COO 

1300 

200 

250,000 

500 

1000 

1500 

750 

1250 

250 

300,000 

425 — 

-which  is  the  minimum  paid 

to  all  districts. 

Districts  with  actual  valuation  of  $100,000  or  more 
can  spend  $1,400,  instead  of  $1,500  now  required  to 
receive  full  State  aid  and  save  the  $100  in  local  tax. 
A  district  now  spending  only  $1,400  loses  the  $100 
in  State  aid. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Feld,  which  has  the 
backing  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
would  close  all  of  the  rural  schools  which  have  less 
than  six  pupils  on  the  attendance  roll.  This  bill 
was  very  close  to  passage  last  year  and  would  auto¬ 
matically  wipe  out  many  districts  which  might  have 
a  larger  attendance  in  following  years.  Everyone 
knows  that  rural  school  attendance  varies  from  year 
to  year.  The  writer  considers  this  bill  a  menace 
to  the  autonomy  of  our  rural  schools.  If  you  agree 
with  this,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  your  opposi¬ 
tion  strenuously  when  writing  in  reference  to  school 
legislation.  The  fate  of  your  school  may  depend 
upon  your  action  or  failure  to  act.  A  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Education  Committee,  both  Senate 
and  Assembly  follows : 

SENATE 

Hon.  A.  Spencer  Feld,  Chairman,  400  Ft.  Washington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  O’Brien,  129  Court  St..  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  Julius  S.  Berg,  827  Manida  St..  New  York  City. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Nunan,  Jr..  Douglaston,  L.  I. 
lion.  Ogden  J.  Ross.  212  Pawling  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Albert  Wald,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  ,T.  Griswold  Webb,  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
lion.  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

ASSEMBLY 

lion.  Irving  M.  lives.  Chairman,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Victor  C.  Lewis.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
lion.  Harry  L.  Averill,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Rainey  S.  Taylor,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
lion.  Edward  Iv.  Corwin.  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Yr. 

Hon.  Laurens  M.  Hamilton,  Sterlingtou,  N.  Y. 


By  Donald  Reddick 

Part  IV. 

Stony  Hillside 

The  late  Dr.  Rydberg,  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  possessed  a  keen  and  discerning  eye.  In 
looking  over  specimens  of  potato  and  potato-like 
Plants  a  few  years  ago  he  found  a  sheet  labeled 
bolanum  tuberosum?"  His  specimen  at  the  garden 
is  very  poor,  really  a  fragment,  but  there  is  a  sheet 
in  the  National  Herbarium  at  Washington  which  is 
better,  and  which  Dr.  Rydberg  doubtless  examined. 
At  any  rate  he  wrote,  in  1926,  that  these  specimens 
collected  by  Rose,  Painter  and  Rose  on  Aug.  18. 
1905,  on  a  stony  hillside  near  San  Juan  del  Rio  in 
the  State  of  Queretaro,  Mexico,  had  never  been 
properly  identified,  that  in  fact  they  represented  a 
new  and  undescribed  species  which  he  proposed  to 
call  "Solanum  sambucinum.”  Solanum  is  the  Latin 
name  for  potato  and  its  relatives.  Sambucinum  is 
Latin  for  elderberry.  Dr.  Rydberg  probably  chose 
the  name  because  of  the  resemblanc  eof  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  to  elderberry  leaves. 

A  few  days  earlier,  the  same  collectors  had  found 
a  potato  with  heart-shaped  leaves  at  a  place  called 
Cadereyta.  This  potato  with  heart-shaped  leaves  is 
supposed  to  be  common  about  Mexico  City  but  we 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  specimen  after 
diligent  search.  Cadereyta  is  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  as  far  east  of  Queretaro  as  San  Juan  is 
south.  The  north-bound  train  doesn't  go  near  either 
place,  but  the  south-bound  train  passes  through  San 
Juan.  That  seems  curious  but  it  is  not  more  so  than 
a  similar  condition  in  Rensselaer  County,  X.  Y..  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  guide  book  indicates 
that  there  is  considerable  rough  country  in  the  State 
and  says  nothing  about  highways.  Apparently  the 
best  thing  will  be  to  go  to  the  city  of  Queretaro 
(40,000  population),  and  find  out  there  what  can  be 
done.  And  so,  with  the  scraps  of  information  we 
set  out  for  a  place  100  miles  north  of  Mexico  City 
and  2,000  feet  nearer  sea-level. 

Queretaro  was  founded  in  1440;  it  is  the  place 
where  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  was  shot  in  1867: 
and  it  properly  may  be  called  the  birthplace  of  the 
present  republic. 

The  railroad  station  is  large  and,  instead  of  100 
vendors  hawking  their  wares  from  the  platform, 
there  are  at  least  200.  The  hotel  is  typical.  Large 
rooms  on  four  sides  of  an  open  court.  The  office  and 
dining  tables  are  protected  by  a  balcony,  but  hard 
rain  would  certainly  spatter  on  the  stones  and  wet 
the  diners’  feet.  Within  five  minutes  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  buy  opals  at  very  low  prices.  When  the 
stones  are  placed  on  black  paper  and  held  in  the 
sunlight  they  have  a  very  pleasisng  glint  but  of 
course  they  are  not  worth  any  more  than  we  pay 
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Special  Low  Prices  on  No,  1 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class,  true -to- name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  at  the  following  prices:  WHY  PAY 


-Postpaid- 


Collect 


MORE? 

RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants 

Cutlibdrt  (red)  . $ 

St.  Regis  Everb.,  red . 

Latham,  Largest  Red . 75 

Cumberland,  Blackcap  _ 

BLACKBERRIES,  Eldorado. 

Alfred,  Leading  BB . 65 

STRAWBERRY,  Premier  (early) . . . 

Mastodon,  Large  Everbearing.... 

ASPARAGUS  roots,  heavy,  2-yr - 

HORSERADISH  roots  (6  inch). 

Concord  grapevines,  2-yr....  t.t 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Take  10%  cash  discount  or 
write  for  catalog  giving  other  varieties  of  stock  listed 
above  with  complete  description  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  specialize  in  Jersey  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  ■  Box  120  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


12 

50 

100 

1000 

1.60 

$1.45 

$2.35 

$14.00 

.60 

1.45 

2.35 

14.00 

.75 

1.75 

2.85 

18.50 

.65 

1.50 

2.75 

17.00 

.45 

1.35 

2.25 

12.50 

.65 

1.65 

2.75 

15.50 

)... 

.65 

.95 

4.25 

.85 

1.25 

6.50 

r. . .. 

.70 

1.20 

6.85 

,)... 

.75 

1.25 

7.50 

1.65 

4.25 

7.00 

40.00 

Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

[Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
j  full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 


Aberdeen  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

CHESAPEAKE  .. 

Wm.  Belt . 

Beauty  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 
RAYNER  BROS., 


Strong, 

well-i 

rooted. 

healthy 

plants 

True-to- 

-Name.  100%  satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

Prices 

F.  O.  B.  Or- 

der  direct  or  send  for 

big  tree 

cata- 

Inc  describing 

o4  leading  varieties. 

‘  50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

..$0.40 

$0.70 

$1.50 

$3.00 

$13.75 

.  .  .80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

.80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

.40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

..  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

. .  .40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.  .  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

.  .  .40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.  .  .60 

1.00 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

BOX 

5, 

SALISBURY 

,  MD. 

Strawberry  Plants 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

.  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 

I  and  truthfully  describes 
J  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
1  ties.  Strawberries,  iiaspber- 
,,  ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
r  etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFKEE 

- -  _  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
con  non  for .*1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  *  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Get  Low  Prices 
ora  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  <ma 
rtaslcet  Factory  in  the  Country.  — 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1 1,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

DOR  SETT 
FAIRFAX 

All  kinds  at  a  price  ihat  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  8  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  M0. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seventeen  best  varieties.  Carey’s  1934  Catalogue  tells 
all.  It’s  valuable.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &.  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking.  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

Attractively  priced  collections  for  both  large  planters 
and  gardeners.  Also  grape  vines  and  raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  detcriptive  booklet. 

if.  E.  Congdeii  Nursery  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  Quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Rurpee*s 

sLf  Seeds  Crow 

Burpee's  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

104  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Free 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

V.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  for  early.  Jersey  Bed  Skin  for  late. 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  -  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Certified  Potato  Seed  £ybrid-and 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS 


eet  Corn  Seed.  FREE 

-  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$1.25 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  eypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  ot  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  year 8  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  -  -  -  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 

With  double  thick  glass .  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  ....  -  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change. 
Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  .Vo.  M32 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  times 

We  install  systems  including  pumping  plant, 
or  furnish  material  for  complete  or  partial 
systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HARDY  MAINE  GROWN 

EVERGREENS 


POST 

PAID 


25  BLUE  SPRUCE,  $1 

Three  Year  Old,  4  to  8  in.  Order  today. 

10  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment.  Delivered  Prepaid 
All  desirable  varieties 

Dogwood;  Mountain  Ash;  Carolina  and  Lorn- 
hardy  Poplar;  Tulip  Tree;  Maples;  Sweet 
Gum,  etc.  Ash;  Walnut;  Beach  and  Chest¬ 
nut;  Pin,  Red,  and  White  Oak.  valuable  or¬ 
namentals  and  timber  trees.  Grow  wealth! 

10  NUT  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment.  Delivered  Prepaid 

Beech,  the  health  nut;  Black  Walnut;  But¬ 
ternut;  Filbert  or  Hazelnut.  12  to  24  in. 

10  BIG  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  $3 

Beauty  Bush;  Butterfly  Bush*  Snowball;  Deutzfa;  Flowering 
Almond;  Forsythia  or  Golden  Bell;  Honeysuckle  white,  red  or 
pink-  Hydrangea  (Hills  of  Snow);  Hydrangea  P.  G  ;  Mock 
Orange;  Spirea,  red,  white,  rose;  Weigela.  DELIVERED 
PREPAID. 

All  stock  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  We  have  Five  Million 
Trees  in  our  nursery..  Sturdy,  hardy,  northern  grown  stock. 

Ask  for  price  list-  Dept.  R  24.  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


ga 


FRUIT  TREES  GROW ! 

We  secure  scions  for  Budding 
from  fruiting  age  trees.  Guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  healthy,  upland 
grown,  steam  dug  trees.  Apple. 
Peach,  Cherry,  Fear,  Plum,  Roses, 
Ornamentals,  Perennials. 


FRIENDSHIP  OFFER 

1  Fruiting  Age  Cherry  Tree  lor 
$1.00— Value  $-*,50.  Will  bear 
fruit  )  year  after  planting. 


Wl  DO  OUR  PAAT 


PnCC  48-page  book- 
rntc  let  on  Plant¬ 
ing  Methods  with 
each  order. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
46  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COST 


EARLIER 


for  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  in  an 
opal  mine,  and  wears  a  stone  which  he 
values  at  $400  sold.  He  suspects  us  of 
being  mining  prospectors.  Fortunately 
lie  is  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
State  and  assures  us  that  we  can  reach 
both  places  in  a  single  day  by  automobile. 

The  afternoon  is  spent  at  the  market, 
at  the  death  chapel  of  Maximilian,  and 
out  along  the  high  aqueduct,  which  re¬ 
minds  botli  of  us  of  a  similar  aqueduct 
in  Montpellier,  in  Southern  France. 

And  now  for  San  Juan  del  Rio  and  the 
stony  hillside.  There  is  little  to  relate, 
except  that  it  takes  me  back  to  scenes 
of  childhood.  One  cornfield  after  another 
with  very  black  earth  and  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  behind  the  car,  except  in  the 
places  where  the  road  has  grassed  over. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  our  driver  points 
out  a  village  by  the  creek  as  our  desti¬ 
nation.  For  once  the  label  on  the  her¬ 
barium  specimen  is  very  helpful.  There 
isn't  but  one  hill,  and  it  is  most  assured¬ 
ly  stony,  in  fact,  so  stony  and  dry  that 
practically  nothing  is  growing  on  it.  A 
most  unlikely  place  to  find  a  potato.  But 
up  we  go.  The  hill  is  bigger  and  steeper 
than  we  think.  A  swarm  of  bees  resents 
our  intrusion  and  we  hustle  over  a  stone 
wall.  What  a  fortunate  incident.  Within 
50  feet  of  the  place  where  the  last  bee 
gave  up  the  pursuit  we  found  Rydberg’s 
sambucinum  poking  up  through  the 
stones  of  the  wall.  A  more  difficult  job  to 
sort  the  potatoes  out  of  these  stones  than 
it  is  up  there  around  Ellenburg  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County.  Heartened  by  this  find  we 
searched  up  and  down  the  stone  fence 
and  in  various  other  likely  places  but 
without  hesult.  A  good  thing  we  filled 
the  canteen  full  this  morning. 

Cadereyta  lies  far  to  the  northeast, 
over  beyond  that  formation  that  gives  one 
an  impression  of  the  skyline  of  New  York 
City  but  on  a  far  grander  and  more  mag¬ 
nificent  scale.  The  road  isn’t  very  good. 
It  rambles,  and  the  earth  is  so  dry  and 
fine  that  the  wheels  slip  as  on  dry  sand. 
We  leave  the  cornfields  for  agave  fields 
apparently  abandoned.  We  zigzag  through 
the  century  plants  for  some  miles,  con¬ 
stantly  fearful  that  a  skid  will  bring  us 
in  too  intimate  contact  with  those  sharp 
spines,  or  that  one  of  them  will  puncture 
one  of  those  third-hand  tires.  Clearly 
there  has  been  no  rain  here.  The  fields 
are  brown  and  dry.  The  cattle  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,  the  whole  country  seems  to 
be  abandoned.  We  explore  a  very  stony 
hillside  back  of  the  village  without  result. 

It  is  getting  late.  It  is  at  least  two 
hours  to  Queretaro  if  we  go  over  the 
mountain  and  three  or  hour  hours  if  we 
go  around.  Dropping  down  2,<XKJ  feet 
makes  us  so  lazy  and  indifferent.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  we  were  to  go  down  to  Vera 
Cruz  we  would  fall  asleep  on  the  street. 
We  go  over  the  montain. 


Protects  from  Frost  and 
Insects— easily  ventilated. 


TOMATOES 

Earlier  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
flowers  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Hundreds  of  market  gardeuers  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  pro  tits  by  planting  vege¬ 
table!?  and  flowers  2  weeks  to  a  month 
ahead  of  usual  time,  under  the 

B-B  PLANT  FORCER 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like  the 
other  fellow's.  Beat  him  to  it  by  having 
fresh  vegetables  weeks  earlier.  Tender 
seeds,  fully  protected,  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly.  Write  for  complete  booklet  on 
B-B  Forcers -sizes  and  prices.  Cheap 
enough  to  use  by  the  hundreds. 
Address  Dept.  JR. 

BALL- BIDDLE  C0„  Riverton,  N.  J. 


GOOD  SEED  CHEAP 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN.  NONE  BETTER  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  64  YEARS  SELLING  GOOD  SEED 

500f000  Satisfied  Gardeners  Annu¬ 
ally.  My  1934  catalog  contains  all 
the  latest  improved  and  standard 
varieties  of  Garden.  Farm.  Flower 
k  Seeds,  Fruits,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs.  Over 
1800  illustrations  with  complete  cultural 
4  directions  for  gardeners  and  home 
f  planters.  1  think  It  is  the  best  catalog 
published  in  America  today  Plan  to 
have  a  big  garden  this  spring.  I  want 
everybody  to  try  my  NEW  SENSATION 
TOMATO.  “King  of  the  Earlies.” 
Extra  Large  Solid  Fruit,  Deep  Scarlet.  Big  Yielder.  Disease  Re¬ 
sistant.  Write  today  for  my  Big  1934  Catalog  and  126  seed  of  iny 
NEW  SENSATION  TOMATO  free.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

Box  449,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  I  Established  in  1870 


LOW  PRICES  on  northern-grown  Alfalfa,  Sweet  and 
Red  Clover.  Write  for  samples,  delivered  prices. 
Shipped  subject  inspection.  GRiMM  ALFALFA  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Co-operating  Growers. 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

The  Earliest  of  all  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks,  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  in  all,  if  you 
will  enclose  10c,  in  Canada  20c. 

CDrr  A  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  eoilee- 
■  tion  and  catalog.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs.  ** 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 

FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

5Q0-60c,  »,000-$l.  P.  0.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 


DEPENDABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  customers  to 
continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer  the  following 
strictly  first-class,  well  rooted,  true-to-namo  varieties: 
FRUIT  TREES,  2  years,  4  to  5  feet,  at  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES- -Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Green¬ 
ing,  King,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Romo 
Beauty,  Wealthy. 

PEAR  TREES  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel. 

SOUR  CHERRY — Ea  Richmond,  English  Morello, 
Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY— Blk  Tartarian,  Bing. 
Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big, 
Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Bradshaw,  German  Prune, 
Lombard.  Heine  Claude.  Yellow  Egg. 

PEACH  TREES,  Light  Grade,  3-4  feet,  at  15c  each. 
Belle  Georgia,  Carman,  Champion,  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  Soutli  Haven,  Yel.  St.  John. 

Same  Varieties,  2-3*/2  feet,  at  10c  each. 
GRAPES,  2-year  No.  1,  Concord,  Niagara,  10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry . $1.00 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry . $1.00 

25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING . $1.00 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. ..  .$1.50 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose . 35c 

Four  Hardy  2-year  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 

Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow . $1.50  or  50c  each 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spirea  Van  Ilouttei . 25o 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbor  Vitae  Pyra¬ 
midal.  Irish  Juniper,  Norway  Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1 

or  3-4  feet . . . $1.50  each 

Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  which  con¬ 
tains  attractive  prices  of  our  Products.  Products  you 
can  Plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
WILSON  Thomas  Marks  A  Co.  NEW  Y  ORK 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of 
Niagara  County 


Plant  a  Cutting  Garden 

Cut  flowers  lend  brightness  and  cheeri¬ 
ness  to  the  home,  aside  from  making 
charming  gifts  for  friends  and  neighbors. 
Yet  many  carefully  planned  and  planted 
flower  gardens  and  borders  make  such  a 
beautiful  showing  when  in  bloom,  flaunt¬ 
ing  their  gorgeous  colors  and  graceful 
stems  to  the  outdoor  world,  that  no 
amount  of  artistic  coaxing  can  imitate 
in  vase  or  bowl.  Flower  lovers  are  often 
reluctant  to  use  them,  to  any  extent,  for 
the  glorification  of  indoors,  and  are  posi¬ 
tively  quite  seilisli  when  it  comes  to  giv¬ 
ing  their  cherished  blossoms  away.  Then, 
again,  a  color  scheme  may  be  planned 
for  in  the  planting,  and  the  cutting  of 
even  a  few  flowers  might  spoil  an  other¬ 
wise  artistic  outdoor  effect.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  if  one  plants  a  geo¬ 
metrically  planned  flower  garden. 

Since  no  one  really  wants  to  be  flower 
selfish  or  grow  them  just  for  the  glory 
of  the  outdoor  world,  the  cutting  garden 
has  proved  a  happy  solution.  This  need 
not  be  a  garden  of  any  importance  as  to 
size  or  plan.  A  sunny  spot  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  long, 
will  make  a  fair-sized  cutting  garden.  An 
endless  variety  of  flowers  can  he  made  to 
grow  and  bloom  on  one  even  smaller  than 
ihat,  or  it  can  be  as  one  big  bed  or  bor¬ 
der  planted  in  connection  with  the  main 
garden,  either  at  one  side  or  in  the  rear, 
where  flowers  may  he  gathered  as  lavish¬ 
ly  as  one  wishes  without  disturbing  those 
of  the  main  part  of  the  garden. 

Since  the  sole  purpose  of  the  cutting 
garden  is  to  grow  only  such  flowers  as 
we  like  to  use  for  indoor  decorations,  we 
have  found  there  is  nothing  that  quite 
equals  the  prolific  annuals,  with  their 
varied  shapes  and  colors,  producing  quick 
results  and  providing  a  long  period  of 
bloom,  and  there  is  always  a  wonderful 
assortment  of  varieties  to  choose  from. 
First  we  have  the  lovely  marigold,  the 
brown  and  yellow  velvety  ones  of  the 
French  variety,  that  lend  themselves 
charmingly  when  tastefully  arranged,  and 
the  big  old-fashioned  double-headed  gold¬ 
en  ones  that  stand  up  so  straight  and 
tall,  that  will  keep  fresh-looking  for  a 
week,  if  the  stems  are  clipped  often  and 
given  plenty  of  fresh  water  every #  day. 
The  Calendula  or  Scotch  marigold,  is  an¬ 
other  variety  especially  lovely  for  indoor 
use,  particularly  Orange  King.  A  few 
of  these  gay  flowers  placed  in  a  blue  or 
brown  glazed  bowl,  will  glorify  the 
dreariest  of  corners. 

The  quaint  stiff  Zinnias  have  a  beauty 
all  their  own,  and  their  exquisite  coloring 
and  lasting  qualities  make  them  very 
popular  for  the  house.  Among  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  are  the  new  Dahlia- 
flowered  Zinnias,  and  the  lovely  curled 
and  crested  varieties,  the  beautiful  varie- 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  lor  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
ottering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


“IDLE  ACRES” 

Every  farm  has  idle  acres  which  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  trees.  Put  them  to  work  permanently  with 
a  small  cash  outlay. 

PLANT  EVERGREEN  TREES 

Selected  from  our  Spring  Trice  List: 

Douglas  Fir,  6-12-In.  trans . $12.00 

Norway  Spruce.  9-12-In.  trans .  18.00 

European  Larch,  6-9-in.  trans .  14.40 

Special  for  Christmas  Tree  Plantings: 

Norway  or  White  Spruce,  twice  transplant¬ 
ed,  l-l'A-feet,  $29.50  per  thousand. 

Copsuptic  Nursery 

Oquossoc,  Maine 
Dept.  HI-4 


Write  for  our 
New  Price 
List.  You  will 
be  amazed  at 
the  low  prices. 


12  Selected  Peach  Trees  $1 

3  Hale  -  3  Golden  Jubilee  ^ 

3  Elberta  -  3  Belle  of  Georgia  -  2  ft.  high 

Don’t  Miss  This  Bargain! 

FREE  Japanese  Evergreen  Barberry,  rare 
in  ii.w™.  novelty  like  English  Holly,  included 
FREE  with  each  order.  Add  20c  for  postage 
and  insurance.  Order  immediately. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept,  A,  Westminster,  Maryland 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  c-chardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

I  FRUIT  TREES 

■  - -  SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  'money  and  get  better  stock. 

_.  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
fher  _ Box  II  -  Geneva.  Ohio. _ 

West  HillNurseries 

Box  9,  Fredonia,  N,  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

500  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
State  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  58tli  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  TreesH^E^rN 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

Rosisielnt  Chestnut  Trees  bi-id™, edQ rafted  *  Hardy 

Northern  Pecans.  SONNY  IllOtiE  NURSERY,  Round  Hill,  V»- 

17UIT1T  TPfiEC  as  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
i  it  U  1  A  J  AlLlJ  cir.  Zerfass  Nurgerktii  Dansville.  N*  V* 
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gated  Picotee,  tiie  Giant  Cactus-flowered, 
and  the  wonderful  Giant  White. 

The  gladsome  snapdragon  is  without 
exception  one  of  the  most  valuable  flow¬ 
ers  for  the  cutting  garden,  from  the 
dwarf  to  the  lovely  giant  varieties.  Their 
beautiful  hues  and  delightful  color  com¬ 
binations,  and  long  graceful  stalks,  make 
floral  display  and  arrangements  in  vases 
easy  and  effective. 

A  group  of  fine  healthy  asters  is  a 
mainstay  to  any  cutting  garden,  for  one 
may  have  them  early  and  late,  and  there 
are  many  different  types  to  choose  from. 
For  early  bloom  Queen  of  the  Market  is 
one  of  the  very  best.  They  are  quick 
growing,  often  reaching  a  height  of  15 
inches,  carrying  their  lovely  double  flow¬ 
ers  on  long,  graceful,  slender  stems,  in  a 
number  of  beautiful  colors.  The  New 
Royal  is  an  excellent  midsummer  type, 
with  large  double  blossoms  on  long  stems, 
in  white,  shell  pink,  deep  rose,  lavender 
and  purple.  The  lovely  Giant  Crego  is 
another  midseason  bloomer.  Its  flower 
petals,  gracefully  curled  and  twisted,  give 
the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum;  they  lend  wonderful  ar¬ 
tistic  effects  when  arranged  in  suitable 
holders.  The  American  Aster  is  a  splen¬ 
did  branching  type,  that  blooms  early  in 
the  Fall,  and  the  American  Beauty  is  an¬ 
other.  even  better,  for  it  blooms  quite  late 
in  the  season  between  other  Fall  asters 
and  the  early  Chrysanthemums. 

No  garden  is  ever  complete  without  the 
spicy  nasturtium  that  one  never  tires  of 
seeing  on  the  breakfast  table;  cheery,  gay 
and  sweet-smelling,  that  must  be  picked 
every  day  or  two  to  keep  them  coming. 
The  Cosmos,  early  and  late,  single  or 
double-flowered,  with  their  pure,  clear 
blossoms  that  never  fade,  and  their  feath¬ 
ery  foliage,  can  be  used  in  all  sorts  of 
charming  ways  for  indoors.  The  en¬ 
chanting  poppy  is  essential,  too.  for  most 
poppies  are  lasting  enough  to  be  classed 
with  cutting  flowers,  especially  the  Shir¬ 
ley  poppy,  the  beautiful  little  golden  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy,  the  Iceland,  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  scarlet  French  poppies. 

For  a  succession  of  bloom  from  early 
June  until  frost  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  single  Petunia.  Though  it  is  not 
classed  with  cutting  flowers.  I  have  found 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  because  of  its 
late  blooming.  When  all  other  garden 
flowers  are  faded  and  gone  these  bright 
colorful  blossoms,  with  their  rich  green 
foliage  and  lasting  qualities,  are  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  indeed. 

Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Both  are  fascinatingly  color¬ 
ful,  and  out  of  their  abundance  of  bloom 
one  can  be  as  lavish  in  cutting  and  using 
them  as  she  pleases,  and  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful  no  matter  where  they  are  placed. 
Among  the  many  other  varieties  of  an¬ 
nuals  suitable  for  the  cutting  garden  are 
the  Ageratuin.  Arctotis,  Calliopsis,  Sca- 
biosa,  and  the  gilliflower  or  stock ;  for 
brilliancy  of  color,  delightful  fragrance, 
and  profusion  and  duration  of  bloom,  the 
stock  is  unsurpassed. 

There  are  many  blossoms  among  the 
perennials  and  early  bulb  plants  that  one 
will  want,  provided  there  is  room  for 
them,  such  as  the  daffodils  and  tulips  that 
combine  so  charmingly  with  the  early 
pussywillow ;  the  Iris,  lupine,  Delphinium 
and  hardy  Chrysanthemums.  Then  for 
a  wealth  of  early  Summer  bloom  there 
are  shrubs,  as  the  dogwood,  Forsythia. 
flowering  almond,  Japanese  quince,  the 
fragrant  lilac,  of  which  there  are  many 
choice  varieties,  the  syringa  and,  of 
course,  roses,  which  are  always  lovely 
and  useful  indoors. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
connection  with  cutting  flowers  for  the 
house  is  to  have  them  effective  for  the 
greatest  possible  length  of  time  after  they 
are  arranged.  Some  flowers  fade  much 
quicker  than  do  others,  so  that  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  a  flower  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  cutting  them. 

Most  flowers  should  be  placed  imme¬ 
diately  in  fresh  cool  water  after  they  are 
cut,  with  the  exception  of  the  poppy, 
whose  stems  should  be  plunged  into  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  as  soon  as  cut,  then  placed 
in  cool  water.  It  is  better  to  gather 
flowers  in  the  evening  after  the  dew  has 
fallen,  or  early  in  the  morning  before  it 
disappears,  and  cut  only  the  blossoms 
that  are  freshly  opened  and  the  buds 
ready  to  burst,  especially  those  that  are 
not  considered  as  lasting  as  other  flow¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  poppy.  Clear,  cool  water, 
to  which  a  tablespoon  of  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  has  been  added,  one  to  each  quart 
of  water  used,  will  do  wonders  in  keep¬ 
ing  most  flowers  fresh  longer,  or  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  camphor  to  the  water 
will  aid  in  the  absorption  of  water 
through  the  stems. 

Some  flowers,  especially  those  with 
thick  petals,  like  many  of  the  early 
Spring  flowers,  may  be  completely  im¬ 
mersed  in  cool  water  over  night,  while 
the  more  delicate  blossoms  should  have 
only  the  stems  covered  as  far  as  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  no  farther.  Clip  the  stems  of 
all  flowers  before  putting  them  in  water 
at  all,  and  again  when  they  are  arranged 
for  display.  By  following  these  simple 
rules,  and  giving  the  flowers  plenty  of 
tresh  water  and  air,  both  day  and  night, 
they  will  last  a  surprisingly  long  time, 
and  continue  to  look  fresh  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  KOSAMOXl)  LAMPMAN. 


FARMERS  KNOW  THAT 

ARE  BEST! 


SAFETY-STEEL  BODIES  ARE  SAFER  TO  RIDE  IN  .  .  .THEY  LAST  MUCH  LONGER 


THE  NEW  PLYMOUTH  SIX  .  .  .  individual  wheel  springing.  Floating 
Power,  safety-steel  body,  hydraulic  brakes  and  a  77-horsepower  engine. 


Plymouth  is  the  only  low-priced  car  with 
Floating  Power  •  Hydraulic  Brakes  •  Indi¬ 
vidual  Wheel  Springing  .  Safety-Steel  Body 


SERVICE !  That’s  what  you  want — in  a  tractor 
or  in  a  car.  Plymouth’s  longer  -  tasting  steel 
body  shows  the  durability  built  into  this  car. 


Farmers  buy  cars  for  the  use  they 
get  out  of  them.  That’s  sensible 
buying.  But  when  you  find  a  car 
that’s  built  for  long,  hard  service — 
and  comfortable  riding,  too — then 
you’ve  got  a  real  buj’  for  your  money! 

That’s  the  kind  of  car  you'll  find 
in  Plymouth.  Bodies  are  built  of  steel 
reinforced  with  steel.  They’re  safer — 
and  they’re  longer  lasting,  too! 

Or  take  Plymouth’s  Hydraulic 
Brakes.  The  braking  action  on  all 
four  wheels  is  always  equalized. 


Smootherstops — more  even 
wear  on  brake  linings  and 
so  longer  service  from  them. 

Plymouth  is  the  only  low-priced 
car  that  gives  you  these  two  features 
— and  Floating  Power  plus  Individ¬ 
ual  Wheel  Springing  as  well. 

Floating  Power  engine  mountings 
are  the  only  type  of  engine  mountings 
that  really  end  vibration. 

And  this  year,  Plymouth  adds  in¬ 
dividual  front  wheel  suspension  to 
give  you  a  bumpless,  “levelized”  ride. 


Dodge,  de  soto  and  Chrysler  dealers 
demonstrate  Plymouth.  Prices  start  at 
$495  F.  O.  B.  factory,  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  20-inch  high  clearance 
wheels  optional  at  no  extra  coston  Stand¬ 
ard  Coupe  and  Standard  2-door  Sedan. 


NEW  PLYMOUTH  *495 

AND  UP  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY,  DETROIT 


COHC«« 


WOOD  TILS 


SAVE  MONEY 


rqv  Silo  3*. 


BY 

writing  us  now.  so  we  can  show  you  how  to  purchase 
your  silo  at  LOW  PRICE. 

Let  us  send  you  descriptive  literature  and  prices  on: 
The  NEW  GLAZED  RIB- STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO.  (Water  or  acid  will  not  touch  it) 

The  NEW  I.EROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 
(Perfected  and  Patented  in  1933). 

Silo  Prices  Will  Be  Higher 

Write  Today  to 

LeROY  silos 


Maule'sTW  rW  PETUNIAS 

I/W  \  3  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding  <■>  jparre  J 

'  v  1  dwarf  mixed.  Balcony  large--j,  c 

i  flowered  mixed,  also  new^^ 
jelvety  Star  of  California: 
all  3  only  lOc-send  today! 

Get  Maule's  Seed  Book, 
prize  flowers,  vegetables- 
tested,  guaranteed  seeds.  /. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
704  Maule  Bldg.,Phila..Pa. 


FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500  for  $(.10.  1.000,  $2  postpaid. 

By  express.  1,000.  $1.25.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Write  for  descriptive  price  list  on  Tomato.  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce  and  Broccoli  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


GLADIOLUS 


List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 
E.  N.  TILTOJf  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


SEND  no  money.  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60C. 

1,000-$ I .  STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  TIFTON.  GA. 


£  Burns  Weeds  and  Brush 


Hauck  Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  weeds, seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and : safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin¬ 
fects  poultry  houses, animal  pens, repairs  machinery. etc. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Free 
booklet  on  new,  low  oriced  units.  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


GRAFTING  wax  k 

h  i-  use  Mich.  State  Colle 


List. 


i  Dlt  UI\Lrl.\IU#l5uc' 

Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wa 
- . — - . allege  formulas.  Free  Pri 

HUNT'  &  SON,  Box  525  V,  Lausiug,  Mic 


Cn  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
•  "•  "•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60c,  (. 000-SI. 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-41  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed 
Com.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red.  Mammoth.  Alsike.  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine, 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS,  Bax  65,  MELROSE,  0H!» 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOU  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

^gr*FREE  t»  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


f  l^lIlUUllL  OU  ccl,  Di  OOKlJli,  -L>  • 


• 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmewer 


A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers. 
Florists, Nursery  men. Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  F  ARM  M  ACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  ftve.  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


INVENTORS 

Tima  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Sand  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  writa  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered 
Pal.  Attorney.  SOS-P  *Jnn;  (llilg,  Washington, O.  C, 
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OATS 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  good  seed  oats  this  year.  Many 
acres  will  be  seeded  to  inferior  oats.  We  recommend  our  Heavy¬ 
weight  Oats  for  your  needs.  Our  Prices  are  right. 

HEAVYWEIGHT  — The  heaviest  American  Oat  grown.  Aver¬ 
age  weight  40-42  lbs.  Have  made  wonderful  yield  for  many  of  our 
customers  in  many  States. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  — Early, tall,  stiff  straw,  extreme¬ 
ly  productive,  weighing  38-40  lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 

Alpha  and  Oderbrucker  Barley,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed,  Millets,  Seed  Corn. 
Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes  at  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 

CATALOG  AND  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y‘ 


.I 

Golden  Acre  Cabbage 


If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for 
our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Flor¬ 
ists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 


JOSEPB  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 


•HARRIS  SCtDS 

Grow  the  Best  Vegetables 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  strains  of  Beets, 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Sweet  Corn,  Squash,  etc.,  for 
gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  special  strains  of  Cabbage  are  outstanding 
for  vigor  and  yield.  Golden  Acre,  for  first  early; 
Large  Late  Copenhagen,  for  main  crop  and  kraut, 
and  Harris’  Ballhead,  for  winter  storage  are  su¬ 
perior  to  any  strains  grown. 

Don’t  take  chances  on  seed  of  unknown  origin. 
Send  for  Harris’  1934  catalogue  today,  and  plant 
only  the  best.  Our  prompt  service  will  get  the 
seed  to  you  in  plenty  of  time  for  planting. 

Moreton  Farm  R.  F.  D.  No.  60  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Oats 


HIGH  YIELDING  -  BETTER  PAYING  STUAINS 
Barley  •  Peas  l-  Silage  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Beane  -  Potatoes 

WIIT-RESISTANT  hybrid  sweet  corn 

,  ,  unAC'rnti  Write  for  Description  and  Prices. 

K.  c  Tivermoue  kox  r  honeoye  falls,  n.  y. 


IN  -  A  -  CHICLE 

FERTILIZER 

PLACERS 


A  practical  labor 
saving  tool  for 
large  commercial 
growers  and 
small  gardeners. 

Secures  best  re¬ 
sults  from  every 
pound  of  fertilizer. 

Used  when  planting 
or  during  growth. 

Easy  to  Operate 
Durable  4  Styles 
Write  tor  circular  giving  lull  details. 

■*z*sam  BROWNING  &  SON 
308-10  Square  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Learn  how  to  save  lime  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  held  mowing, 
etc.  with  Ihe  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  peweriu)  models — 22  attachments  all  inter¬ 
changeable— simple  tool  control,  power  turn  high 
plant  clearance— boy  or  girl  can  operate— thousands  in  use.  Write  *or 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO.,  Port  Washington,  Wie.  II)  ““"HI* 


POTATOES 

(Northern  Grown  Seed) 


Name . . — - 

Addrwt.  .isnmns 


S.-4*.SAMS»*««*aAA*A< 


_  ,  ,  .  a  vl  Jl  TAD  WIZARD  TRACTOR 

TILL  A  VAT  OK  HALVES  COST 
PLOWS  DISCS,  HARROWS— ONE  OPERATION— CULTIVATES 

r  Dealers  Wanted.  Free  Catalogue. 

F.  N.  ANDERSON  -  -  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


A 1  —OLIVER  TRACTOR  PLOWS— Three  14" 
5 P Bottoms  with  Comb.  Roll.  Cltrs.  and  Jtrs.  #1 00. 
tock  limited.  BUCK  BROS.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FLI ABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
tLiRtsL  _  , j  CcDenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Jtlat 

Rl?muda  Valencia  Prizetaker  Onions  500. 
utl|Jtl  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field-  ■ 
5c:  ,0HVrnma  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  | 
nn"s0c^  1  000  $  1 .50.  Also  Lettuce,  Beets,  Cauliflower,  I 
Pro’ccoli.’  Fewer  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  , 

:\e D M S0NTf ap LANT8UC0.nte<!  -  ALBANY.  GA. 

1LUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

;RAPEV1NES,  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES 

irown  in  the  famous  ,  HApTAUQUA  GRAPL  BF  .  . 

& t\11^d^tVa“ourW rotwn0rga™AIWe  have 
nopagated  stock  for  years  and  guarantee  strong, 

mSTERNURSERY'cOMPANY.  INC..  Freclonia,  N.  Y. 


Propagating  Roses  by 
Wood  Cuttings 

How  to  propagate  roses  by  soft  and 
hard-wood  cuttings  is  fully  explained  in 
a  new  publication  just  made  available  at 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva.  Other  methods  of  plant 
propagation  and  their  use  in  multiplying 
fruit  trees,  roses,  evergreens  and  other 
ornamentals  are  also-  set.  forth  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

“Many  plants  form  roots  readily  on 
immature  wood  in  midsummer  and  such 
cuttings  are  called  soft  wood,  green  wood, 
or  immature  cuttings  as  contrasted  with 
hard-wood  or  dormant  cuttings  that  are 
made  from  dormant  wood  in  midwinter,” 
says  Dr.  II.  B.  Tukey,  author  of  the 
pamphlet.  Ornamentals  that  propagate 
readily  from  soft-wood  cuttings  include 
Abelia,  Azalea,  crape  myrtle,  Deutzia, 
Forsythia,  lilac,  Hydrangea,  snowberry, 
Weigela  and  others.  This  method  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  propagating  roses,  and 
Dr.  Tukey  gives  full  directions  for  the 
selection  of  the  wood,  the  making  of  the 
cuttings,  their  handling  to  insure  the  for¬ 
mation  of  good  roots,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  plants. 

Similar  information  is  given  for  mak¬ 
ing  hard-wood  cuttings  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  roses  and  other  plants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  roses,  plants  particularly  suited  to 
propagation  by  hard-wood  cuttings  in¬ 
clude  willows,  poplars,  Deutzia,  honey¬ 
suckle,  mock  orange,  privet  and  Spirese, 
among  the  ornamentals,  and  currants  and 
grapes  among  the  fruits. 

Propagation  by  root  cuttings  is  another 
means  of  multiplication  sometimes  resort¬ 
ed  to  by  the  plant  propagator  where  the 
plant  responds  better  than  it  does  to  stem 
cuttings.  Blackberries,  hawthorn,  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  plum  and  the  flowering- 
quince  are  more  readily  propagated  by 
root  cuttings  than  by  stem  cuttings. 


The  Rhode  Island  Greening 

Tonight,  while  the  cold  wind  and  snow 
was  blowing,  little  Dorothy,  six,  came  up 
to  me  where  I  was  sitting  at  the  table 
reading  and  said  :  “Daddy,  let’s  go  down 
cellar  and  get  some  apples.”  And  only 
too  glad,  I  laid  aside  my  paper  and  to¬ 
gether  we  descended  the  stairs.  Pushing 
her  eager  hands  into  the  pile,  she  soon 
had  our  basket  filled.  Upstairs  again, 
everyone  in  the  family  was  soon  eating 
apples.  So  delicious,  so  ripe,  so  good 
were  they  that  what  remained  after  eat¬ 
ing  one  was  much  like  the  story  of  the 
hungry  boy  who  when  devouring  his  fruit 
said,  “there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  core.” 

As  with  flowers,  1  am  not  going  to  be 
one  to  say  that  there  is  any  “one  best,” 
but  when  there  is  a  choice  to  be  made 
in  apples,  give  me  a  good  firm  yellow-ripe 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  There  is  nothing 
quite  equal  to  the  savory  smell  of  a  hot 
apple  pudding  of  this  variety  drawn 
from  the  oven,  and  the  plain  sauce,  its 
golden  color  and  richness  is  all  I  could 
ask  for.  When  carrying  a  lunch,  I  like 
one  or  two  to  eat  from  the  hand,  for  the 
mild  sub-acid  flavor — being  neither  sweet 
nor  sour — is  just  right. 

Tastes  differ,  there  are  other  excellent 
kinds,  but  somehow  if  I  must  single  out 
one,  it  is  the  Greening.  K.  p.  bankson. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  White  Gold 

PRODUCE  PAYING  CROPS 

Grow  earlier,  bigger  and  better 
crops  by  planting  clean,  depend¬ 
able  seed.  The  increased  yield  and 
better  quality  will  pay  for  the  seed  and 
return  a  good  profit.  Plant  Isbell’s 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED 

this  year  and  grow  a  real  crop.  The  best 
early  and  kite  varieties  including  the 
famous  New  White  Gold  described  and 
illustrated  in  Isbell's  New  Seed  Annual. 
Sent  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  Since  1878 

146  Mechanic  St.  •  JACKSON,  MICH. 


New  Strawberries  and  Peaches 

We  are  headquarters  for 
the  new  Fairfax  and  Dor- 
sett  Strawberry  Plants, 
co-operating  with  the  U. 

S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  varieties  are 
winning  acclaim  wherever 
grown;  superlative  for  growing  hab¬ 
its,  flavor  and  cropping.  The  new  Candoka 
Peach  is  a  blaze  of  color  and  fuzzless.  Sells 
for  more  money  than  other  varieties. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
describing  all  leading  standard  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees  of 
all  kinds,  Asparagus,  etc.  A  complete  guide  to 
the  amateur  gardener  and  commercial  grower. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  prune  and  plant.  Com¬ 
plete  cultural  directions.  It’s  free. 
BUNTINGS’  NUKSEKIES,  Inc.,  Box  88 
SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  19-24. — Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 

April  14-22.  • —  Fifteenth  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Present  low  prices  on  the  new 
1934  SHAW  Du-All  Garden 
Tractor  likely  to  advance  any 
day.  Save  by  ordering  now.  Get 
this  proven  money- maker  for 
farms,  estates,  truck  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries,  suburban 
homes,  poultry  ranches  etc.  A 
marvel  of  dependable  time, 
money  and  labor-saving  action. 
New  Air  Wheel  tires  for  greater 
speed  and  fuel  economy.  Latest 
type  gear  shift.  Air-cooled  en¬ 
gine.  Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates,  mows, 
— kefl,  hauls,  runs  bolt  machinery:  does  all 
,rm  work.  Corto  2c  to  4c  air  hour  to  operate. 

to  5  li.  P  •  a  model  for  every  need:  both 
walking;  and  riding  types.  Easy  to  operate. 
Quickly  adjustable.  Guaranteed.  Write  tor 
l  Free  Catalog  andllO-DAY;TRIAL  OFFER. 
I  SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4703 

■  Galesburg,  Kansas  Oolumhns,  Ohio 


Earlier  Crops 
Better  Profits 
with 

HOTKAPS 


Waxed  paper  cones, 
easily  set  over  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  mature 
crops  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  and  increase  yield  10  to  25  percent. 
Hotkaps  protect  plants  from  frost,  hail, 
wind,  rain,  birds  and  insects.  Their  cost 
comes  back  in  bigger  profits  and  sure  crops. 
Send  postcard  for  free  book,  “Three  Weeks 
Earlier  to  Market ”  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

GERMAIN’S  HotTcap  Mfg.  Division 

742  Terminal  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


STOVER-SAMSON  WINDMILLS 


Arc  self-oiling  an<l  self-adjusting  to  storm  or  slightest  §3 
breeze.  Bearings  are  guaranteed  for  10  years.  . 
STOVER  PUMP  JACKS  are  made  in  worm,  com-  1 
pound,  double  gear  types  for  all  size  pumps.  STOVER  j 
ENGINES  in  sizes  and  types  for  every  farm  use. 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKS 

That  tell  about  farm  water  systems, 
capacities,  how  to  change  old  style  mills 
to  self-oiling,  etc.  Just  send  card  to — 

STOVER  MFG.*ENGINECO  , Freeport, llb,Dept.20C 


SEED  OATS 

Michigan  Grown — Choice  Heavy  Yielding 

Best  tested  varieties  for  all  types  of  soil.  Wolverine, 
Markton  (new  smut  proof  for  light  soil),  Johnson, 
Improved  Swedish  Select.  Giant  Perfection.  Bumper 
Crop.  Write  today  for  samples  and  prices.  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE  on  request. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO., 

( Seed  Growers  Since  1878) 

147  MECHANIC  ST.  -  JACKSON,  MICH. 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

$22.00 

BUYS 

1000 — 12  to  18  inch  twice  transplanted 
Norway  Spruce  or  White  Spruce. 

Ash  for  wholesale  Price  list. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW  334,  FRYEBUEG,  MAINE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


[ 


Best  varieties — finest  grade  stock 
at  right  prices.  New  illustrated, 
instructive  booklet  with  honest 
information  sent  free. 

Tingle  Nursery,  Box  77,  Pittsville,  Md. 


J 


FdlMkJVTHM.'bMTTTEtT 

Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  llose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  105  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— Premier,  Chesapeake,  Big 
Joe.  Ridgely,  Lupton  Late,  dandy  and  Blakemore, 
*2.25—1,000.  Master  Everbearers.  *8. 00.  Cleaned  and 
packed  at  my  farm.  Mrs-  3.  Handy  I.yneh,  Ellendale,  Del. 

Raspberry  Plants  ?-pecialty  twil'e 


1000.  W.  HALBERT 


Newburgs.  36—100.  $65 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


n  L  „  Plonfe  Growner  for  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Im- 
HdSpUciry  lldlllS  provement  Association ;  also  new 
Potomac.  HILL  &  SCHWEIZER  -  New  Milford,  Ohio 


Twenty  Years  Progress  in  Northern  Nut  Culture 

The  only  complete  work  on  culture,  care  of  northern 
nut  trees,  published.  Covers  all  species  and  varieties. 
Write  immediately  for  a  copy — price  25c. 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65C,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

40  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  $1  ???£ 

6  each  of  ColoradoBlue. Norway,  WhiteSpruce.  Austrian, 
Norway.  Mugho  Pine,  Douglas  Fir  and  Oriental  Aibo- 
vitne.  ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  East  Kllllngly,  Conn. 

/''•!  A  nim  I  ]  Q  Dahlias,  reonios.  Iris. 
CJ  L  Lr  I  \J  LVJ  J  Phlox,  etc.  Price  List  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

HARBIN  Lospedeza— Drought  resistant.  For  Northern 
States,  special  delivered  price  *5.00  pound.  Quantity 
limited.  WILLARD  CODY  •  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Heavyweight  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  II.  J„  HODNETT &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
,  ,  ,  - - - -  - - - !  * 

CERTIFIED  Mountains— Crown  from  tuber  unit  slock, 
*1.35  pen  bushel  MILTON  HI! IIAtt,  Newport,  Maine 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  SI.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Field  Man’s  Observations 

[The  sales  representative  of  a  concern 
supplying  seeds  to  truck  farmers  has 
unusual  opportunity  to  form  a  practical 
study  of  the  economics  of  this  business, 
the  conditions  under  which  truck  garden¬ 
ers  work,  methods  of  selling  their  pro¬ 
duce,  transportation,  etc.  This  is  the 
second  of  several  short  articles  by  an  ob¬ 
serving  man,  W.  M.  Silkworth.] 

Trucks  Vs.  Railroads 

In  the  preceding  article  I  endeavored 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  growers  and 
shippers  of  produce  facts  and  conditions 
of  the  markets  and  the  marketing  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  produce.  In  this  article  it  is 
the  hope  to  bring  out  facts,  which  today 
have  a  great  bearing  on  the  marketing  of 
the  wares  of  the  growers.  To  growers 
at  a  distance  from  the  market,  the  facts 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  may  be 
given  careful  consideration  and  fair 
thought  and  may  well  be  of  interest  to 
the  growers  who  are  fortunate  in  being 
next  door  neighbors  to  a  market. 

For  a  number  of  years,  rail  shipment 
of  produce  by  fast  freight  or  express  ser- 
\  ice  has  fallen  off,  being  supplanted  by 
commercial  trucking.  What  was  thought 
would  be  a  great  help  in  the  marketing 
of  these  commodities  by  truck  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  railroad,  has  developed  an 
enormous  change  in  conditions  which 
have  often  proved  detrimental.  The  long 
distant  hauling  of  produce  by  trucks  lias 
become  so  commercialized  that  the  effect 
has  been  enormous,  and  by  comparison  in 


SPRAY  WILL  W 


>QWOIHf* 


WITH  KAYSO 

Ho  Loss  of  Materials  and  Labor 
With  KAYSO  in  Spray.  In¬ 
sures  100%  Coverage. 

A  heavy  rain  immediately  after 

spraying  usually  means  a  complete 
loss  of  materials  and  the  bourse 
labor  spent  in  applying  it.  But  not 

when  you  use  KAYSO  in  the  mix  * 

for  KAYSO  is  the  original  spray 
spreader  and  adhesive.  Your  spray 
.  rpoardless  ofweather, 


Its  the  greatest  improvement  in 
Arsenica!  Poisons  in  20  ueaM>! 


QKERAt 


YOUR  codling  moth  control  problem  is  simplified. 
An  arsenical  of  15%  to  30%  increased  efficiency 
makes  it  much  easier  to  control  the  first  brood  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  late  season  sprays  for  2nd  and  3rd  broods 
can  be  greatly  modified,  especially  when  the  moth  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  at  abnormal.  You  need  Orchard  Brand 


"ASTRINGENT" 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 


as  the  cornerstone  of  your  1934  apple  spray  program.  In¬ 
tensive  commercial  use  last  year  rolled  up  a  convincing 
record  of  successful  results.  We  have  published  the 
growers’  letters  in  Cash  Crops.  You  should  send  for 
a  copy  and  read  the  complete  story  of  this  and  other 
Orchard  Brand  products. 

CLIP  THE  COUPON 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  years  of  busy 
freight  yards  and  shipping  hours.  The 
hours  for  shipment  were  arranged  on  a 
schedule,  varying  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  market.  The  loading  sta¬ 
tions  .were  taken  care  of  by  men  known 
as  shippers,  who  represented  commission 
houses  in  city  markets.  These  men  hav¬ 
ing  such  connections  would  load  and  ship 
produce  to  the  houses  which  best  could 
handle  certain  types  of  vegetables.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  a  point  150  miles  from  a  mar¬ 
ket,  for  example,  would  be  over  for  that 
day  not  later  than  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  some  points  a  little  earlier. 
Llie  shipper  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  give  the  house  or  commission  man 
whom  he  represented,  a  manifest  of  the 
varieties  and  quantities  shipped  from  his 
station,  and  with  this  on  hand  the  com¬ 
mission  man  knew  exactly  what  he  would 
have  for  the  following  morning's  market. 

Let  us  say^  these  shipments  were  des¬ 
tined  for  a  Xew  York  market  as  is  the 
usual  case.  Most  of  these  shipments  ar¬ 
rived  at  Jersey  City  freight  yards  at  an 
early  enough  hour  in  the  pight  for  han¬ 
dling  for  morning's  market.  Here  they 
were  received  by  different  commission 
houses  and  taken  over  to  Xew  York,  not 
always  in  large  bulk,  but  as  buying  de¬ 
manded. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison  consider  the 
shipments  by  commercial  trucks.  There  is 
no  time  schedule  for  shipments.  Instead 
of  the  grower  finishing  his  shipment  at  a 
certain  given  time  each  day,  he  continues 
to  gather  and  pack  for  market  as  late  as 
five  and  six  o'clock,  and  even  later,  know¬ 
ing  he  can  get  a  truck  to  stop  and  pick 
up  this  shipment.  This  aids  greatly  in 
helping  to  over-crowd  the  market  daily. 
It  can  be  easily  realized  that  three  or 
four  sections  that  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  completing  shipments  by  three  o'clock, 
if  time  allows  them  from  three  to  five 
hours  longer  in  which  to  gather  and  pre¬ 
pare  goods  for  market,  this  extra  time  not 
only  allows,  but  does  throw  more  produce 
into  the  market.  This  causing  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  difference,  and  not  usually  to  the 
profit  of  the  growers,  a  daily  oversupply. 
This  cannot  always  be  blamed  on  over¬ 
production,  but  can  very  often  be  con¬ 
sidered  poor  judgment  in  distribution. 

Farmers  and  market  gardeners  can 
prevent  much  of  this.  After  producing 
a  crop  to  maturity,  the  vital  part  is  to 
get  profitable  returns.  Marketing  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  Ship  and 
handle  your  crop  to  better  advantage. 
When  the  railroads  were  handling  the 
shipments,  it  was  quite  common  in  the 
early  morning  to  see  or  meet  a  commis¬ 
sion  man  in  the  field  of  a  grower.  His 
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1RAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

ATLANTA.  BALTIMORE.  BOSTON.  BUFFALO.  CHARLOTTE.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DENVER.  KANSAS  CITY.  LOS  ANGELAS 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MONTEZUMA  IGA.’.  PHILADELPHIA.  PITTSBURGH  PRO V IDEM. E.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEATTLE  ST  LOOM 


Please  send  1934  “CASH  CROPS’’  with  spray  schedules.  RN 


Name 


Address 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 


KAYSO 


tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 


Spreads 
the  Spray 
and  Makes 
it  Stay 


Lowest  price  In  oar  history.  The  Centanr  can 
be  operated  for  10c  an  hour.  Does  the  work  you 
are  now  doing  with  your  team.  Compensating 
3teering  device 
»  makes  it  easy  for 

Centaur  Tractor 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


spr  ay  2>p«cadcr  a  a  one  $  i  vc 


Powerful  1  and  -  Cylinder  Tractors 
■  IUW  m  for  Small  farms.  Gardener**,  Florists, 
CprkH  ^  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

three  sizes  L 

lUlllYdir  %  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MnwHaill  Haying  and  Truck -m  f/=4 

Piuwridlfl  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns  Y  A  Iso  Run  Belt/  iX 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. Jfk  lunf  vAJfv* 
High  Wheels— Enclosed  Gears  JElJr 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  V\  M**  cSx W- 

and  Free  Cataloo  JSMSrTar ' 


Be  sure  that  KAY  S  O  is  on  your 
spray  material  list 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  EXCHANGE 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


BlllCIf  D  ATC  Paying  M.-:>  to  11.50  average,  free 
in U On II H  I  0  kits  or  damaged,  for  New  York- 
New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 
age  sizes.  Ship  with  conlldenee.  JAS.  p.  ELLIS,  Mill 
&  Harding  Sis.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Reliability  «ince  tHOO 


2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar'st. 


GOLDEN  STATE  SALES  CORPORATION 

99  Hudson  St.,  New*  York  City 


Hertzler  &  Zook 


AUTO  WOOD  SAW 


Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60 °f0  of 
the  W  ood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 

J  II  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low- 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

3  Belleville,  Pa. 


\vh«sr? 


Only  Wheeling  Fence  is  made  of  genuine  Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY  fence  wire.  This  wire  of  unquestioned  dura-  |{H 
bility  is  a  product  of  our  own  mills  and  is  made  expressly 
for  Wheeling  Fence  manufacture.  And  all  this  company’s 
galvanizing  experience  of  over  forty  years  makes  possible 
the  unstinted  pure  zinc  coating  that  protects  every  inch 
and  every  rod  of  Wheeling  Fence  from  atmospheric 
corrosion.  Here  are  combined  better  metal 
and  heavy  galvanizing  with  the 
finest  of  loom  workman- 
ship.  The  result  ’  1 

tough,  ^ 

fence  ™  ^ 

A  will  stand  up  through  the  years  and 

make  your  fence  investment  profitable.  For 
extremely  severe  service  at  somewhat  higher  cost 
there  is  Wheeling  Lead  Coated  Fence  —  lead  coated 
over  the  galvanizing.  Sold  through  dealers  everywhere. 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Riding; 

Martin 


Model 

30 


■  Ditcher— Terracer— Grader 

5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need  w 

-for  every  purse,  $37.  BOup.Cuta  ditches,  ^ 
cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Ter-  > 
races  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil, 
doubles  crops, throws  dirt  high  enough  Roll 
IH.fcoukers  front.rear.Timken  bearings.Ride 
till  finished.  10  days  trial. Catalog  sent. 
Owensboro  Ditcher^  Grader 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bo*  39 

Owtinslinrri  V  I 


ROOF  RIGHT  THIS  TIME  — USE 

HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 

SUPER 


Wheeling  Super  Chan 


Fire-proof;  leak-proof; 

’  JfM/'WW  lightning-proof  and 
'§  wWww  mi  trouble-proof.  Thispat- 
ented  roofing  makes 
your  roof  last  longer  and  cost  you  less. 

PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS 

BUFFALO  MINNEAPOLIS 


or'cop-^sL/oY  with  L  /lunnclu 

extra  heavy  pure  zinc  **«•.».  fcr»r.«Fi 

coating  assures  real  roof  protection. 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  OES  MOINES 

DETROIT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO  RICHMOND 


Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOL. 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
"APPLE  DRITOMIC'  or 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
"ASTRINGENT" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  of  ZINC 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX  DUST 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


CENTAUR  Tractor 


□  NLY  WHEELING  FENCE  CAN 


GIVE  YOU  GENUINE  WHEELING 


HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


COP-R-LOY  QUALITY 


Wheeling 

^^^COHauCATlNC  COMPAHV^^^ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  RECOMMEND  careful  reading  of  A.  D. 

Ostrander’s  article  on  the  school  situation, 
page  219.  This  is  a  clear  and  temperate  statement, 
without  bias,  prejudice  or  fear,  and  quite  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  breadth  of  purpose,  insight  and 
temper  of  country  people  when  dealing  with  their 
personal  and  community  affairs.  We  all  realize  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  righteous  cause  against 
the  selfishness,  wire-pulling  and  deceit  of  opponents. 
There  is  an  old  saying  about  “fighting  the  devil 
with  fire.”  Perhaps  that  may  work  at  times,  but 
we  have  more  faith  in  truth  backed  by  earnest 
souls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  job  in  which 
we  must  all  take  a  hand.  The  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  done  wonderful  pioneer  work, 
though  handicapped,  bamboozled  and  lied  about  by 
those  who  should  be  its  friends.  It  is  entitled  to 
the  financial,  moral  and  physical  support  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  school.  But 
it  can  only  show  the  way.  The  people  themselves 
have  the  powerful  voice  to  make  Albany  hear  and 
listen.  Mr.  Ostrander  well  emphasizes  our  good 
friend  Collingwood's  often  repeated  advice  to  “lick 
a  stamp  for  the  farmer’s  rights,”  when  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  are  before  law-making  bodies. 
Do  it  now ! 

* 

T  IS  reported  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats, 
because  of  drought  last  year,  did  not  mature  the 
germs  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  seed.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  be  sure  of  the  germination  before  sow¬ 
ing,  to  avoid  a  poor  stand  in  the  field.  One  way  to 
test  this  is  to  plant  100  .seeds,  or  200  is  better,  tak¬ 
ing  fair  samples  of  the  oats,  in  a  box  of  earth  by 
the  stove  or  between  moist  blotting  paper  or  cloth 
kept  warm.  This  will  show  how  the  germination 
runs. 

* 

HE  engineering  department  of  the  Ohio  Station 
has  made  a  study  of  repair  orders  of  three  large 
farm  machinery  concerns,  and  finds  that  50  per  cent 
were  made  necessary  by  inadequate  or  improper 
oiling.  Using  unsuitable  oil  or  waiting  until  a  bear¬ 
ing  is  so  dry  that  it  “squeaks,”  caused  the  trouble. 
As  a  rule,  the  farm  equipment  manufacturers  give 
rather  explicit  directions  for  oiling.  They  know  the 
requirements,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  out 
what  they  say.  When  a  boy  we  knew  one  farmer 
who  oiled  his  mower  on  every  round  of  a  field  of 
any  size.  It  took  but  a  minute,  and  the  horses  got 
a  bit  of  rest  out  of  the  job.  Some  smiled  at  Abner's 
fussiness,  but  his  mower  required  less  repairs  and 
had  no  rattling  bearings. 

* 

OSQUITO  extermination  work  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  three-day  convention 
on  this  subject  wTas  recently  held  in  New  Jersey. 
Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  not  much  could  be 
done  about  mosquitoes  other  than  swatting  them, 
using  screens,  only  partially  effective  in  badly  in¬ 
fested  localities,  and  complaining  about  the  nuis¬ 
ance.  But  it  has  been  found  that  proper  draining  of 
marsh  land,  and  the  use  of  oil,  will  greatly  reduce 
the  pest.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Headlee,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  who  has  been  handling  this  problem  in 
a  practical  way  for  some  years,  described  the  work 
done  in  1933.  During  this  time  about  3,000  men 
have  been  employed  in  this  work  in  the  State,  so 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  In¬ 
dividuals  can  do  much  toward  reducing  the  pest 
around  the  home  by  draining  small  breeding  spots, 
and  making  sure  that  discarded  tin  cans  are  not  left 
where  they  may  become  breeding  traps.  A  few  of 
these  left  where  rain  water  can  gather  in  them  will 
supply  a  surprising  number  of  the  insects. 


ONE  of  the  large  department  stores  recently  ad¬ 
vertised  “a  flower  that  eats  insects”  for  the 
window  garden.  The  plant  in  question  was  the  na¬ 
tive  Darlingtonia,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Sarracenia  found  in  northern  swamps,  which  is 
called  pitcher  plant,  huntsman’s  cup,  side-saddle 
flower  or  whip-poor-will's  shoe.  The  Darlingtonia  is 
very  striking  in  appearance ;  its  leaves  are  upright 
tubes,  narrower  at  the  base,  forming  at  the  top  a 
rounded  hood  curving  over  and  decorated  by  a  green 
and  crimson  appendage  suggestive  of  a  fierce  mous¬ 
tache.  The  hood  is  mottled  by  whitish  translucent 
areas,  and  bears  honey  glands  which  tempt  insects 
to  enter.  Within,  the  treacherous  tube,  protected 
by  downward  turning  hairs,  forms  a  trap  for  the 
insects,  which  disintegrate  at  the  bottom  in  a  liquid 
excreted  by  the  walls  of  the  tube.  This  plant 
grows  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  originally  found 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It  was  first  col¬ 
lected  by  W.  D.  Brackenridge  of  the  Wilkes  Explor¬ 
ing  Expedition,  when  the  explorers  were  retreating 
before  attacking  Indians.  This  habit  of  treacher¬ 
ously  attracting  insects,  and  then  absorbing  them,  is 
characteristic  of  a  number  of  plants  commonly 
classed  as  insectivorous ;  they  include  the  Sarra¬ 
cenia,  the  tropical  Nepenthes,  and  the  little  sundew 
and  Venus’  fly-trap.  Most  of  these  plants  inhabit 
marshy  and  waterlogged  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen 
compounds ;  thus  the  leaves  are  adapted  to  furnish 
the  nitrogen  that  the  roots  are  unable  to  supply. 
The  Darlingtonia  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  but  the 
pitcher  plant  of  our  northern  swamps  is  striking, 
too,  and  an  interesting  specimen  for  the  bog  garden. 
Darwin  has  written  of  this  class  of  plants,  and 
they  have  been  studied  by  many  botanists,  so  we 
know  that  they  really  do  capture  and  eat  insects, 
although  not  in  the  same  manner  as  insectivorous 
animals. 

* 

HE  cold  weather  has  brought  new  problems 
about  handling  damaged  peach  trees.  In  New 
Jersey  A.  J.  Farley,  extension  horticulturist,  advises 
moderate  to  severe  pruning  of  all  damaged  trees  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  orchards  as  insurance  against 
permanent  injury.  He  says  that  growers  may  for¬ 
get  that  the  damage  extends  beyond  the  killing  of 
the  fruit  buds,  and  overlook  the  injury  to  the  inner 
bark  and  sapwood.  Injury  to  the  wood  means  that 
the  tree  will  not  make  a  normal  growth  this  j’ear 
or  produce  a  normal  crop  of  fruit  next  year  unless 
the  trees  are  pruned  sufficiently  to  give  the  roots  a 
smaller  area  to  supply  with  water  and  needed  nu¬ 
trients.  The  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  reduce 
the  top  is  to  make  a  few  large  cuts,  cutting  back  the 
main  branches,  rather  than  cutting  off  a  lot  of  small 
twigs.  Care  and  attention  are  vital,  for  if  a  grower 
does  not  give  his  trees  proper  handling  this  jTear, 
the  chances  are  that  crop  prospects  for  next  year 
will  be  materially  reduced.  The  more  severely  the 
trees  are  pruned,  the  less  nitrogen  will  be  needed 
to  insure  satisfactory  growth.  Vigorous  orchards 
may  get  along  without  any  nitrogen  application  at 
all,  while  others  may  need  about  50  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  acre.  The  ap¬ 
plication,  where  necessary,  should  be  made  very 
early,  because  it  will  be  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season  that  the  tree  will  have  its  most  dif¬ 
ficult  time,  as  far  as  water  and  nitrogen  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Growers  should  plan  to  cultivate  or  plow 
their  orchards  as  early  this  year  as  they  would  if 
they  expected  to  gather  crops,  although  they  may 
stop  earlier  than  usual.  Two  or  three  harrowings 
should  be  sufficient. 

* 

HETHER  peach  trees  showed  leaf  curl  or  not 
last  year,  the  preventive  spray  is  a  safeguard. 
But  this  must  be  done  before  buds  swell,  or  the  hi¬ 
bernating  spores  will  get  in  the  leaf  tissues,  and 
then  it  is  too  late.  Summer  spraying  for  this  trou¬ 
ble,  when  the  leaves  are  affected,  is  futile.  Lime- 
sulphur  at  standard  dormant  strength  is  the  spray 
commonly  used.  Care  is  needed  to  do  a  thorough 
job,  so  that  all  bud  scales  are  covered. 

* 

ARGE  auto  trucks  disabled  or  stalled  on  high¬ 
ways  may  endanger  on-coming  motor  vehicles. 
A  year  ago  enactment  of  the  reflector  law  affected 
all  large  trucks  bearing  New  York  registration.  Fol¬ 
lowing  receipts  of  complaints  referring  to  trucks 
from  other  States,  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Motor  Vehicles,  has  issued  an  order  requiring 
that  all  large  out-of-State  trucks  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  reflector  law  while  on  New 
York  highways.  This  provides:  “Every  auto  truck 
having  a  width,  inclusive  of  load,  of  more  than  70 
inches,  shall  have  attached  to  the  back  and  front 
thereof  two  adequate  reflectors,  one  on  either  side 
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of  the  truck,  and  every  trailer  shall  have  two  re¬ 
flectors  on  the  rear,  so  placed  that  they  will  show 
the  width  of  the  trailer.  The  reflectors  shall  be  at 
least  three  inches  in  diameter  and  the  ones  on  the 
rear  shall  be  red  and  the  ones  in  front  shall  be  yel¬ 
low* *.  No  reflector  shall  be  deemed  adequate  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subdivision  unless  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed,  located  and  maintained  as  to  be  visible  for 
at  least  200  feet  when  opposed  by  a  motor  vehicle 
displaying  lawful  undimmed  headlights  at  night  on 
an  unlighted  highway.” 

* 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  $10,000,000  that  was 
expected  to  materialize  for  the  improvement 
of  back  country  roads  or,  as  sometimes  called,  “farm 
to  market  roads”?  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  approved  this  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  millions,  yes  billions,  of  dollars  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated  and  paid  out  for  other  projects  intended 
more  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  than  for  any 
other  reason.  Here  is  a  chance  to  put  men  at  work 
on  a  project  that  would  add  real  wealth  and  increase 
the  assets  and  income  of  the  State,  as  the  trunk 
line  roads  have  increased  values  in  the  cities.  Farm¬ 
ers  helped  pay  for  the  main  roads  of  travel,  and  are 
yet  paying  for  the  up-keep  of  them.  They  were 
promised  30  years  ago  that  the  country  roads  would 
be  next.  We  have  had  gestures  aplenty,  but  the 
mud  still  sticks  in  the  back  roads.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  drop  this  subject  until  something  is  done 
about  it. 

* 

IN  THE  celery-growing  section  of  Florida,  there 
is  quite  general  belief  that  east  wind  “poisons” 
the  crop.  Investigation  by  government  experts  shows 
that,  while  there  is  no  poison  in  the  east  wind  itself, 
it  usually  brings  conditions  there  favoring  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  insect  and  fungus  troubles.  The  case 
is  stated  as  follows : 

West  winds  blow  over  the  cooler  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  are  warmed  somewhat,  but  not  too 
much.  East  winds,  however,  are  warmed  in  passing 
over  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  they  also  take  up  mois¬ 
ture.  Truck-growers  always  have  to  fight  a  variety  of 
pests,  fungus  and  virus  diseases,  attacks  by  insects,  and 
often  suffer  loss  by  “burning’  ’of  foliage  by  wind  and 
sun. 

It  happens  that  the  warm  and  moist  winds  from  the 
east  that  deposit  moisture  as  dew  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  ills.  The  warmth  and  moisture  develop 
fungus  diseases  after  the  winds  have  borne  the  spores 
from  infected  areas.  Some  of  the  virus  diseases  are 
carried  by  aphids  usually  present  on  weeds  and  other 
vegetation  in  that  climate.  The  warmth  wakes  up  the 
aphids  and  aids  them  to  multiply,  and  the  wind  from 
the  east  helps  them  advance  from  weed  areas  to  crop 
areas,  so  that  growers  can  easily  -see  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  fields  is  affected  first  and  most  seriously. 
Again  it  may  happen  that  the  tender  green  foliage  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  fairly  cool  weather  accompanying  a  west 
wind  will  not  be  able  to  stand  a  rise  of  30°  or  so  ac¬ 
companying  an  east  wind  and  it  may  “burn.” 

* 

“As  he  thinketli  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 

HERE  words  from  the  Proverbs  are  easily  read 
in  a  by-rote  way.  But,  looking  at  them  closely, 
we  are  startled  at  the  possibilities  seen — the  influ¬ 
ence  of  thought  on  our  moral,  mental  and  physical 
being.  Thought  gives  us  power  to  build  around  our¬ 
selves  a  creation  of  negativeness  toward  God ;  hamp¬ 
ering  doubt  about  our  ability  in  worth-while  accom¬ 
plishment;  fear  of  things  that,  after  all,  never  hap¬ 
pen;  and  jangling  discontent  about  life  in  general  — 
an  entanglement  with  which  a  spark  of  better  self 
may  feebly  struggle  at  times.  Thus  burdened,  some 
cry  to  God  for  relief,  forgetting  that  all  of  this 
sadly  imperfect  creation  of  vexatious  limitations 
is  of  their  own  building.  They  have  created  it,  and 
they  can  tear  it  apart  and  cast  it  aside.  That  is 
how  Divine  Power,  working  through  them,  will  do  it. 
Thus  we  may,  if  we  will,  make  the  Easter  just  at 
hand  a  resurrection  of  our  sepulchred  souls  to 
“higher  things.” 


Brevities 

Consumers  in  this  country  ate  more  than  15,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  meat  in  1933. 

We  have  orange  juice,  tomato  juice,  sauerkraut 
juice,  and  now  turnip  juice  is  added  to  the  list.  Two 
pounds  of  turnips  will  squeeze  out  about  a  pint  of 
juice.  How  about  good  old  boiled  turnips,  however? 
There  we  have  juice  and  all ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  King  of  England  re¬ 
cently  received  a  10-year-old  farm  boy,  and  presented 
him  with  a  medal  for  saving  his  employer’s  life.  The 
farmers  was  attacked  by  an  enraged  bull,  and  young 
William  Goff  fought  off  the  animal  wiht  a  hand  pike. 

The  town  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  celebrated  Mother-in- 
law  Day  March  5.  Mayor  It.  D.  Rogers  decreed  that 
Amarillo  “show  its  expressions  of  love,  respect  and 
genuine  understanding  of  the  place  our  morthers-in-law 
hold  in  our  hearts  and  affections.”  The  official  flower 
for  presentation  to  the  mothers-in-law  was  the  sweet 
pea. 

Increased  number  of  cattle  last  year  compared  with 
1932  are  noted  for  the  United  States,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  France  and  other  Western 
European  countries.  Although  there  were  fewer  cattle 
in  Germany,  Poland  and  the  Balkan  countries,  com¬ 
pared  with  1932,  the  number  in  Germany  was  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  1926-1930  average. 
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State  Milk  Law  Upheld 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  price- 
fixing  provision  of  the  Milk  Control  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  With  control  boards  now  in 
the  five  States  of  the  New  York  milk  shed,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  metropolitan  milk 
market  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  Much 
of  the  success  of  that  responsibility  will  depend  on 
the  State  of  New  York  and  its  Control  Board. 

Our  control  law  expires  on  March  31.  Of  course 
it  will  be  renewed.  It  needs  considerable  revision. 
The  old  law  named  two  members  of  the  board,  and 
the  Governor  one.  This  is  an  executive  function, 
and  for  the  sake  of  focusing  responsibility  it  would 
be  advisable  to  authorize  him  to  appoint  the  whole 
board.  Because  it  affects  such  an  important  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  at  least  one  outstanding  dairy 
farmer  should  be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Section  313  is  a  vital  defect  of  the  present  law.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  co-operative  associations  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  milk  dealers  on  their  own  account 
to  cut  prices  in  the  market  and  to  incur  expenses 
which  under  individual  contracts  with  producers 
may  be  deducted  from  monthly  milk  bills.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  some  of  the  co-operative  producers  get 
40  to  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  lower  price  than  producers 
who  sell  direct  to  other  dealers.  The  effects  of  this 
provision  were  responsible  for  the  threatened  break¬ 
down  of  the  authority  of  the  board  last  month.  No 
system  that  returns  one  producer  50  cents  per  100 
lbs.  less  than  his  neighbor  gets  for  the  same  quality 
of  milk  is  just,  nor  can  it  endure.  The  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  attempted  to  revise  this  section.  It  serves 
only  a  dealer  who  can,  because  of  it,  buy  milk  un¬ 
der  the  fixed  price,  and  in  that  way  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law.  It  should  be  left  out  of  the  new 
la  w. 

Another  fatal  defect  of  the  present  system  is  the 
failure  to  give  farmers  a  full  monthly  accounting 
for  milk  delivered.  Individuals  and  firms  distribut¬ 
ing  milk  make  satisfactory  accounting  reports.  Some 
of  the  co-operative  associations  which  should  set  a 
good  example  do  not.  The  new  law  should  require 
all  to  do  so.  No  man  is  good  enough  to  handle  an¬ 
other  man's  money  without  an  accounting. 

The  classified  price  plan  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  present  troubles.  Under  this  plan  the  milk 
is  virtually  consigned  to  the  dealer.  He  disposes  of 
it  for  nine  different  uses,  and  nine  different  prices. 
The  producer  does  not  know  until  late  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  what  price  he  is  to  get  for  the  previous 
month.  The  record  of  amount  going  into  each  class, 
is  made  by  different  employes  of  the  dealer,  and 
these  records  are  final.  The  only  way  to  check  them 
is  to  stand  by  when  the  record  is  made.  This,  of 
course,  is  impossible.  There  is  a  complaint  filed  now 
that  a  particular  large  dealer  has  published  one  re¬ 
port  to  its  producers  of  the  volume  of  milk  sold  in 
Class  1  and  filed  a  different  report  with  the  Con¬ 
trol  Board.  We  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  get  a 
verification  or  denial  of  this  charge.  The  classified 
price  plan  is  a  pet  scheme  of  the  dealers.  It  is  a 
plan  that  has  cost  producers  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  it  is 
in  use. 

The  farmer’s  best  plan  is  to  sell  the  dealer  his 
requirements  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  milk 
and  cream  at  a  price  which  the  farmer  will  know 
before  the  milk  leaves  his  control.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  milk  in  the  country  than  any  surplus 
now  produced.  In  many  cases  the  surplus  is  now  a 
total  loss.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  liability.  In  every 
case  it  is  worth  more  to  the  farmer  in  the  country 
than  he  gets  out  of  the  seven  classes  as  dealer’s 
surplus. 

There  has  been  too  much  about  this  milk  business 
withheld  from  the  public.  There  has  been  too  much 
respect  for  trade  concealments,  too  much  secrecy, 
too  much  intrigue.  There  has  been  too  much  money 
in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  the  lure  of  profits  has 
burdened  it  with  incompetents,  complications  and 
useless  expenses.  All  of  this  can  be  easily  corrected. 
But  it  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  dark,  with  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  present  chaos  sitting  on 
the  lid.  If  we  can  get  the  cards  face  up  on  the 
table  in  public  view,  we  can  in  a  short  time  restore  a 
living  income  to  the  milk  producer. 


Erie,  Pa.,  Milk  War  Ended 

THE  Milk  Control  Board  of  Pennsylvania  cre¬ 
ated  a  milk  shed  for  the  city  of  Erie  and  sur¬ 
rounding  radius  of  20  miles.  It  fixed  the  following 
prices  to  producers  per  100  lbs.  for  grade  B  milk,  3.5 
l>er  cent  fat:  Class  1,  $2.10;  Class  2.  $1.40:  Class  3, 
based  on  butter  or  cheese  prices  on  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  four-cent  fat  differential  applies  in  all 
classes. 


The  wholesale  prices  from  dealer  to  stores  are  8.5e 
a  quart,  5c  a  pint,  and  3.5c  a  half  pint. 

The  prices  to  consumers  are :  For  quart  bottle, 
10c :  pint,  Gc ;  %  pints,  4c.  Cream,  22  per  cent  fat  or 
less,  40c  qt. ;  25c  pint ;  12c  %  pint.  The  dealer  is  to 
pay  cartage  charges. 

The  action  of  the  board  stopped  a  price  war  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  a  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
day  to  the  industry. 

The  members  of  the  board  are :  Edward  A.  Stan¬ 
ford.  chairman;  Howard  G.  Reynolds  and  John  A. 
Barney. 


Milk  Sales  at  the  Farm 

I  am  selling  less  than  47  quarts  of  milk  per  day  to 
consumers  who  carry  it  away  in  their  own  containers. 
I  do  not  sell  more  than  one  gallon  at  a  time,  and  sell 
at  the  board  price.  I  have  a  local  health  license.  Am 
I  required  to  have  a  State  license  besides?  J.  H. 

New  York. 

OU  are  not  required  to  take  out  a  State  license 
The  price  for  such  sales  is  now  seven  cents  per 
quart. 


No  New  Licenses 

I  propose  to  retail  milk  in  a  town  of  4.000.  Milk 
would  be  sold  from  farm  to  consumer.  What  would  a 
State  license  cost,  and  at  what  price  could  I  sell  the 
milk?  H.  f. 

New  York. 

AT  FIRST  the  board  rules  allowed  a  producer 
to  sell  up  to  3.000  lbs.  a  month,  or  about  47 
quarts  a  day.  without  a  State  license,  even  though 
he  might  buy  a  part  of  the  supply.  On  April  10, 
1933,  the  order  was  issued  that  a  license  was  re¬ 
quired  of  any  person  not  then  selling  milk  before 
going  into  the  business  as  a  new  dealer.  Since  early 
in  November  the  rule  of  the  board  has  been  not  to 
grant  licenses  to  any  person  or  firm  to  sell  milk. 
This  rule  would  stop  you.  But  we  hoi>e  the  rule 
will  be  changed  to  again  permit  producers  to  sell 
their  own  milk  to  local  consumers.  This  is  one  way 
to  reduce  surplus  in  the  big  markets. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
January,  1934 


40-qt.  Units 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  .  . . . 

. 1.779.293 

S8.107 

12.318 

New  .Terse v  .  . . 

269.913 

2.237 

... 

Pennsylvania 

.  421.  SG2 

15.090 

1.652 

Vermont  . 

.  111.054 

6.467 

110 

Connecticut '  . . . 

.  17.015 

480 

... 

Massachusetts  . 

.  13.384 

... 

.  .  , 

Maryland  . 

220 

... 

Delaware  . 

1 .839 

42s 

... 

Ohio  . 

.  20 

1.719 

.  .  . 

Indiana  . 

665 

603 

Wisconsin  .  . . . 

. 

600 

Total.  January, 

1934.2,614.380 

116.013 

14.683 

Total,  January. 

1933 . 2.825.663 

124.704 

17.024 

New  York  furnished  68  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  75.9 
per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  metropolitan 
area  during  the  month  of  January.  1934. 


From  Southern  New  Jersey 

Having  read  that  the  good  old  Gulf  Stream  is  flow¬ 
ing  nearer  to  our  shores  each  year,  so  in  time  we  would 
be  enjoying  tropoieal  weather,  we  were  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Winter  recently  experienced.  Beginning 
with  a  cold  snap  in  November.  December  left  us  with 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  cold  weather  prevailed 
throughout  January,  except  for  a  few  fine  days  near 
its  close.  February  came  in  with  a  snowstorm,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  week  later  by  a  cold  spell  during  which  ther¬ 
mometers  in  this  vicinity  registered  21  degrees  below 
zero,  and  lower.  This  was  the  coldest  day  on  record 
for  GO  years.  The  February  13  storm  came  with  high 
wind  from  the  west,  blocking  our  north  to  south  roads. 
When  these  were  about  cleared  out,  we  had  a  day  or 
two  which  reminded  us  that  Spring  was  just  around 
the  corner.  Before  we  reached  that  corner,  however, 
we  were  blanketed  under  12  inches  of  snow  on  the  level, 
but  levels  were  few.  The  driving  west  wind  raged  most 
of  two  days  leaving  half  the  country  bare  and  brown 
with  the  other  half  under  drifts  of  all  depths,  espe¬ 
cially  the  north  to  south  roads  again.  Our  country 
roads  are  narrow  with  very  often  steep  banks  on  either 
side.  The  drifts  were  exceptionally  solid  because  the 
snow  was  so  wet  and  soggy.  The  extra  shoveling  re¬ 
quired  to  remove  this  made  work  for  more  CWA  men 
and  gave  the  regulars  an  opportunity  to  get  out  any 
snow  removing  apparatus  the  county  owned.  This  was 
a  pleasure  they  do  not  enjoy  every -year. 

Although  we  live  on  a  rural  route,  the  roads  were 
not  passable  for  our  carrier  from  Monday  until  Fri¬ 
day.  lie  was  a  welcome  sight  when  he  did  call  on 
Friday,  not  the  least  reason  being  The  R.  N.-Y*.  Feb¬ 
ruary  played  her  last  trump  card  on  the  25th  with  an 
east  wind  bringing  very  fine  snow  to  fill  in  around  the 
buildings  and  roadways  that  had  escaped  before.  Also 
leveling  again,  roads  where  drifts  had  been  shoveled 
out.  until  banks  stood  eight  and  ten  feet  above  the 
road  in  some  places.  This,  of  course,  may  not  seem 
like  Winter  to  Vermonters,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
thing  for  folks  here  where  a  sleigh  is  a  novelty.  We 
have  had  two  warm  days,  during  which  the  snow  has 
melted  rapidly  and  the  brooks  are  rising  through  what 
has  been  an  ice  covering.  Again  our  road  is  deep  in 
mud.  a  sure  sign  of  Spring. 

So  far,  three  flocks  of  wild  geese  have  been  seen 
winging  northward.  We  wonder  how  long  are  their 
tail  feathers  if  Spring  comes  in  on  them.  At  least  we 
have  examined  our  garden  and  thought  about  digging. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  o.  g. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Farmers  are  getting  more  money  for  the  average  of 
farm  products  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
upward  slant  of  prices  was  quite  general  through  Feb¬ 
ruary.  There  were  setbacks  near  the  end  of  the  month 
and  during  the  first  part  of  March,  but  not  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  top  had  been  reached  for  the  staple 
products.  The  milder  weather  and  the  progress  of  the 
season  were  bringing  larger  supplies  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  and  southern  truck,  and  these  usually 
decline  for  a  while  during  the  Spring  months.  The 
February  rise  included  most  leading  lines  except  eggs, 
and  even  these,  although  lower  than  in  January,  were 
selling  a  few  cents  higher  than  they  sold  a  year  ago. 
Grain,  cotton,  livestock,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  apples 
and  poultry  all  moved  upward  in  February. 

Grain  is  not  selling  much  higher  than  it  sold  earlier 
in  the  year,  but  some  of  the  mill  feeds  advanced  $2  to 
$4  a  ton  the  past  few  months,  increasing  the  expense 
of  feeders.  The  advance  included  bran  and  cottonseed, 
two  of  the  main  items  in  the  dairyman's  feed  box.  Corn 
and  corn  feeds  did  not  go  up  much  and  these  are  among 
the  best  buys  for  poultrymen  and  stock  farmers,  al¬ 
though  cottonseed  is  still  on  the  bargain  list  of  the 
rich  and  stimulating  dairy  feeds. 

The  butter  and  cheese  markets  started  the  Spring 
season  in  good  position  for  the  time  of  year.  Storage 
holdings  have  gone  out  first  and  are  still  going.  Dealers 
are  selling  more  despite  the  quantities  doled  out  free  by 
the  relief  agencies.  Production  is  not  especially  heavy. 
The  pasture  season  is  three  weeks  late  in  the  South 
and  probably  will  be  late  in  the  North,  which  would 
mean  moderate  supplies  until  June.  The  long,  hard 
Winter  in  the  East  has  pulled  severely  on  the  hay¬ 
stacks.  The  West  had  a  milder  Winter  but  the  mid- 
western  hay  crop  was  short  and  the  coming  of  good 
pasture  feed  will  be  welcome  everywhere.  Poultry  also 
needs  outdoor  feed. 

Butter  and  egg  markets  have  followed  the  weather 
quite  closely ;  up  during  the  cold  snaps  and  down  when 
conditions  favored  production.  Both  lines  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sag  off  on  arrival  of  Spring  weather.  Butter 
position  was  helped  greatly  by  heavy  buying  for  relief 
distribution.  The  result  shows  there  was  no  real  over¬ 
supply.  Consumers  wanted  the  butter  but  many  of 
them  could  not  buy  it.  When  their  needs  were  "sup¬ 
plied  by  the  relief  agencies  the  surplus  disappeared.  No 
doubt  the  same  would  be  true  of  other  farm  products. 
V  ith  better  times  and  a  job  for  everybody  there  would 
be  a  shortage  instead  of  a  surplus  of  meats,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  and  most  fruits  and  vegetables.  As 
the  situation  is  now,  the  market  prospects  are  fair. 
There  are  no  unusual  reserve  holdings  of  food  products 
and  no  prospects  of  especially  heavv  production  for  the 
present. 

Eggs,  of  course,  will  be  plentiful  this  Spring.  Storage 
buying  starts  late.  The  storage  men  feel  thev  were  a 
little  too  confident  a  year  ago.  Besides,  the  price  has 
been  higher  and  many  eggs  were  frosted  druiug  the 
cold  weather,  making  them  unfit  for  storage.  March 
and  April  buying  is  likely  to  be  fairly  active,  at  a  little 
above  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Higher  cost  of  feed 
takes  most  of  the  grower's  profit  unless  the  egg  price 
holds  up. 

Apple  prices  have  more  than  held  their  own  for  good 
fruit,  with  tops  of  $2  a  bushel  on  such  kinds  as  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Delicious  and  Stayman.  Even  large,  hard  sound 
Greenings  are  rather  scarce  and  some  bring  near  that 
price  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Baldwins  have  not 
brought  good  prices  this  season,  because  so  many  of 
them  were  poor.  General  run  of  market  apples  of 
standard  kinds  sell  anywhere  from  75c  to  $1.50  and 
many  sales  of  barreled  apples  are  around  $4.  Apples 
were  not  a  heavy  crop  anywhere  but  they  have  brought 
in  considerable  ready  money  without  a  slump  in  prices 
at  any  time.  G.  b.  f. 


Notes  from  the  Old  Dominion 

M  e  had  five  snows  during  February.  Four  barely 
covered  the  ground,  but  Sunday,  the  25th.  we  had 
about  eight  inches,  and  on  top  of  it  Sunday  night  and 
Monday,  a  sleet  of  two  inches.  We  also  had  two 
thunderstorms  Sunday  night  and  the  mercury  was  at 
20  above  zero,  which  was  unusual  when  so  cold.  The 
thunder  wasn  t  so  severe,  but  heavy,  rumbling  thunder. 

February  was  the  coldest  mouth  in  Tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  record,  zero  several  times,  and  from  8  to  12 
above  a  common  occurrence.  The  morning  of  Februarv 
2S.  the  mercury  registered  3  helo  zero"  on  my  back- 
porch.  About  the  middle  of  February  it  was  l"  and  2 
below  two  mornings.  The  small  grain  crop  will  be 
badly  damaged.  The  snow  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 
benefit,  as  it  was  damaged  before  by  the  intense  cold 
for  so  long  a  time. 

All  birds  and  wild  animals  suffered  considerably, 
and  a  good  many  even  died  from  hunger  and  the  intense 
cold.  It.  was  the  worst  sleet  in  30  years,  and  wrought 
more  damage  to  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  than  the 
wind  storm  of  last  August  23  did.  In  some  places  en¬ 
tire  orchards  were  ruined  and  half  of  the  shade  or  lawn 
trees  broken  down  or  without  tops.  All  timber  land 
was  badly  ruined,  especially  pine.  Telephone  communi¬ 
cation  was  shut  off.  mail  delayed  and  schools  closed  for 
several  days,  and  in  some  sections  the  entire  week. 

February  brought  the  Eastern  Shore  section  the 
worst  weather  conditions  in  memory.  This  is  stated 
to  be  the  first  time  in  50  years  that  a  part  of  the  Irish 
potato  crop  was  not  planted  in  February  in  that  -sec¬ 
tion.  ^e  weather  now  opens  up,  it  will  be  at  least 
TO  days  before  planting:  this  crop  can  be  started. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya.  w.  h.  h. 


Northern  Ohio 

We  had  some  extremely  cold  weather  in  February. 
My  record  for  the  Winter  thus  far  is  14  days  that 
registered  from  one  to  23  degrees  below  zero."  Some 
places  in  Ohio  have  reported  40  degrees  below  zero.  In 
all  probability  there  will  be  very  few  if  any  peaches 
in  Northern  Ohio  this  year.  Wheat  went"  into  the 
Winter  generally  looking  very  good.  Many  believe  that 
the  cold  Winter  is  an  indication  of  a  good  maple  sugar 
season  this  Spring.  Some  localities  are  reported  to  be 
out  of  water,  both  well  water  and  cistern.  We  have 
plenty  of  water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Prices  for  some  farm  crops  and  products  are  much 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Milk  is  one  product  that  with 
us  here  is  still  on  the  red-ink  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
experience  of  the  Dorset  Milk  Company  plant  proves 
that  the  D.  S.  C.  A.  does  not  want  to  co-operate  with 
farmers  who  are  willing  to  handle  their  surplus  milk 
at  home.  The  D.  S.  C.  A.  refused  to  handle  the  basic- 
supply  unless  the  surplus  was  shipped  to  them  also, 
although  they  always  gave  us  the  excuse  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  the  cause  of  low  prices. 

Potatoes  are  $1  a  bu.  or  better:  apples  about  $1 ; 
eggs.  17  to  20c  per  doz. :  butter.  25  to  30c  per  lb.:  hay 
about  $6  against  $3  a  year  ago.  The  extreme  cold  and 
drifted  roads  sent  best  veal  calves  up  to  $9  per  100 
lbs..  February  27.  L.w.  ALLEN. 

Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Practical  Use  of  Bull  Indices 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

In  his  talk  at  the  recent  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Ithaca,  State  Secretary  S. 
J.  Brownell,  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  brought  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  points  relative  to  the 
practical  use  and  application  of  bull  in¬ 
dices.  The  dairy  cattle  breeder  and 
herdsman  is  often  confused,  if  not  con¬ 
founded.  by  apparent  contradictions,  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  and  complicated  meth¬ 
ods  of  calculating  the  transmitting  repro¬ 
ductive  ability  of  a  given  sire. 

As  Mr.  Brownell  pointed  out,  the  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  has  had 
at  least  one  advantage  which  is  that  it 
has  caused  people  to  think  about  this 
matter,  thus  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
and  interest  of  many.  While  there  are 
several  system  in  use,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  influencing  factors  from  a  practical 
consideration  relative  to  making  dam 
and  daughter  comparisons  are,  climate, 
feed,  disease,  housing  and  handling,  age, 
and  manner  of  milking.  The  record  of 
the  first  six  heifer  calves,  computed  to 
a  mature  basis,  will  give  sufficient  data 
to  calculate  the  breeding  index  of  the  sire. 

For  practical  purposes  a  sufficiently 
accurate  adjustment  figure  for  age  is 
that  a  two-year-old  heifer,  will  on  the 
average,  if  properly  grown,  fed  and 
cared  for.  produce  up  to  70  per  cent  of 
her  mature  record  possibilities.  Assum¬ 
ing  her  five-year  record  potentially  to  re¬ 
resent  her  production  maximum,  her 
three  and  four-year  records  would  have 
values  of  80  and  90  per  cent  respective¬ 
ly.  As  Dr.  Harrison  brought  out,  in  his 
discussion  on  establishing  a  dairy  breed¬ 
ing  program,  records  accurately  kept  are 
the  only  satisfactory  basis  on  which  com¬ 
parisons  can  be  made  to  measure  the 
transmitting  ability  of  the  herd  sire.  A 
person  may  be  classed  as  a  successful 
breeder  when  he  has  bred  and  developed 
the  dam  of  a  successful,  proven  herd  sire. 

In  calculating  the  transmitting  index 
for  a  given  sire,  the  Holstein  Associa¬ 
tion  method  is  simple,  easy  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  _  be¬ 
cause,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  various 
limiting  factors  mentioned  exert  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  influence  than  exists  be¬ 
tween  present  systems  of  figuring  bull  in¬ 
dices.  Their  system  is  applied  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Assuming  a  given  cow  has  a  ma¬ 
ture  record  of  10,000  lbs.  of  milk,  her 
daughter's  record  calculated  to  a  mature 
basis  (as  previously  suggested)  is  12.000 
lbs.  This  shows  an  increase  of  2,000  lbs. 
over  her  dam,  however,  due  to  the  fact 
her  dam’s  record  was  lower,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  dam  exerts  a  breeding  in¬ 
fluence  and  transmitting  ability  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  sire,  the  female  side 
of  the  breeding  program  in  this  case  real¬ 
ly  exerted  a  lowering  influence  on  the 
sire's  maximum  transmitting  possibili¬ 
ties  to  this  heifer,  so  to  equalize  for  this 
factor  the  2.000  lbs.  improvement  should 
be  added  to  the  daughter’s  record  of  12,- 
000  lbs.  giving  the  sire  in  this  case  a 
breeding  index  of  14,000  lbs.  for  milk 
production. 

Stated  concisely  the  bull’s  breeding  in¬ 
dex  is  obtained  when  this  system  is  used 
by  subtracting  the  dam  and  daughter’s 
production  (mature  basis),  when  the 
daughter’s  record  exceeds  the  dam’s,  and 
adding  this  figure  so  obtained  to  the 
daughter's  production  (mature,  yearly 
basis).  This  applies  also  to  fat.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  mode  of  in¬ 
heritance  for  fat  and  milk  production  as 
is  done  by  some  systems,  such  as  the  Mt. 
Hope,  which  uses  essentially  the  same 
plan  as  the  Holstein  folks,  except  they 
assume  milk  production  is  inherited  with 
a  tendency  toward  the  higher  levels  to  the 
extent  of  seven-tenths,  while  butterfat  in¬ 
heritance  tends  toward  the  lower  level  to 


the  extent  of  four-tenths.  Remember  the 
figures  should  be  for  an  average  of  at 
least  six  daughters  to  give  the  bull's 
breeding  index  any  value.  As  can  be 
readily  seen  by  studying  any  of  the  sys¬ 
tems,  a  sire  with  an  index  of  14,000  lbs. 
does  not.  mean  he  will  sire  only  daugh¬ 
ters  with  at  least  this  amount  of  mature 
production,  however,  it  does  mean  that 
lie  has  the  possibility  of  improving  daugh¬ 
ter  over  dam  production  from  cows  of  less 
than  this  amount.  If  his  index  has  been 
established  by  the  method  suggested,  say 
at  14,000  lbs.  for  milk  production,  as¬ 
suming  an  equal  degree  of  inheritance  for 
both  fat  and  milk  production,  the  poten¬ 
tial  mature  production  of  his  daughters 
may  be  readily  figured,  because  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  half  way  between  the  sum 
of  his  index  and  the  mature  record  of  the 
dam.  In  the  case  cited  the  figures  would 
be  14,000  (sire's  index)  +  10.000  (dam's 
mature  record)  =  24,000  2  =  12,000 

lbs.  milk  (daughter's  mature  record  pos¬ 
sibilities)  . 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sire  of 
unknown  index  was  bred  to  a  cow  with 
a  mature  record  of  12. OOO  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  her  daughter’s  record,  on  a  mature 
basis,  was  only  10,000  lbs.,  or  2.000  lbs. 
less  than  her  dam.  The  bull's  breeding 


index  for  milk  production  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  would  be  only  8,000  lbs.,  be¬ 
cause  he  exerted  a  lowering  influence  on 
the  maximum  transmitting  possibilities 
of  this  cow  to  reproduce  her  maximum 
production  through  her  daughter.  If  this 
figure  has  become  established,  through 
at  least  six  heifers  from  dams  of  known 
producers,  it.  checks  with  the  above  50-50 
mode  of  inheritance,  as  can  be  shown  by 
jotting  down  the  figures :  8,000  +  12,- 
000  =  20.000  -i-  "2  —  10,000  (daughter’s 
production ) . 

Type  and  Production 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ribbons  and 
awards  are  sometimes  made  in  such  a 
manner  in  the  show  ring  that  it  causes 
some  to  doubt  the  value  of  such  exhibits. 
Dr.  Harrison  pointed  out  there  is  really 
a  definite  correlation  between  correct  type 
and  production.  Where  herd  improve¬ 
ment  is  sought  one  should  through  study 
be  able  to  recognize  type  defects,  and  by 
the  selection  of  a  proper  type  proved  sire 
seek  to  correct  such  defects.  Even  though 
a  sire  is  proved  for  production  it  was 
suggested  that  in  case  he  is  purchased 
it  is  only  good  business  policy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  is  disease  free,  particularly 
with  reference  to  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
Bang’s  disease,  and  that  he  is  still  a 
true  breeder,  also  that  his  daughters  are 
correct  for  desired  breed  type.  Look  at 
several  of  his  daughters  and  study  their 
type  prior  to  purchasing  the  bull. 

Feeding  and  Exercising  Bulls 

Directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
safe  bull  yard  and  breeding  stall  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  by  writing  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  Mimeo.  Bulletin  No. 
180..  A  bull-exercising  machine  was 
used  by  Prof.  Savage  to  demonstrate  its 
practicability.  The  afternoon  I  saw  it 
six  bulls  of  various  breeds  and  ages  were 
used  and  exercised  without  the  slightest 
trouble  or  fuss.  The  machine  is  powered 
by  an  electric  motor  provided  with  over¬ 
head  extension  arms  to  which  the  bulls 
are  tied  with  a  rope  extending  from  their 
nose  ring.  While  larger,  it  is  similar 
in  type  to  the  one  I  saw  in  use  at  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  in  1931,  cov¬ 
ered  in  my  report  of  this  station  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  duly  4,  1931.  These 
machines,  particularly  those  of  smaller 
capacity,  have  been  proving  so  practical 
and  popular  the  Francis  Distributing 
Company,  C.  M.  Dickinson,  secretary,  503 
Weatherby  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  now 
making  a  two-arm  electrically  powered 
bull  exerciser  for  commercial  distribution. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  of  feeding 
dairy  bulls  during  the  Winter  with  Prof. 
Savage,  he  said  he  does  not  like  to  feed 
bulls  little  if  any  silage,  because  it  will 
often  give  them  too  much  belly  and  slow 
them  up.  He  recommends  good  hay  and 
a  sufficient  amount,  of  a  12-per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  mixture,  to  which  has  been  added 
1  per  cent  steamed  bonemeal  and  1  per 
cent  salt,  to  keep  the  bulls  in  just  fair 
flesh. 

Secretary  Brownell  remarked  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  had  found  a  good  slo¬ 
gan  to  be  :  “Obtain  a  bull  better  than  the 
best  cow  in  your  herd.”  In  reviewing 


late  census  figures  with  him.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  note  that  out  of  55,000  bulls 
in  New  York  State  only  a  little  over  18,- 
000,  or  approximately  one-third  of  them, 
are  purebreds.  Only  about  two  out  of 
every  100  bulls  had  dams  of  known  pro¬ 
duction  records. 

Protein  Levels  for  Fattening 
Steers 

“Bob”  Hinman  is  continuing  his  work 
relative  to  investigating  different  pro¬ 
tein  levels,  using  equal  parts  linseed  and 
cottonseed  meal  as  a  supplement,  for  fat¬ 
tening  yearling  steers.  The  steers  .  on 
feed  as  well  as  those  fed  in  previous 
tests  favor  the  use  of  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  mentioned,  fed  in  the  ratio  of  about 
1  lb.  to  each  12.5  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  con¬ 
sumed,  when  mixed  or  legume  hay  is 
used  as  the  sole  roughage.  In  discussing 
results  with  us  Director  Morrison  called 
our  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hay  used  was  of  excellent  quality,  and 
that  very  frequently  some  of  our  eastern 
hay  classed  as  mixed  really  contains  little 
if  any  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Where  the  hay 
used  as  roughage  is  of  poor  quality  or 
contains  only  mixed  grasses  or  Timothy 
a  still  slightly  higher  level  of  protein 
supplemental  feeding  would  be  indicated. 
A  small  amount  of  steamed  bonemeal 
was  fed  daily  to  preclude  any  variation 
due  to  possible  phosphorus  deficiencies. 

Fed  a  daily  ration  of  12.58  lbs.  shelled 
corn,  .99  lb.  mixture  equal  parts  linseed 
and  cottonseed  meal,  6.03  lbs.  mixed  hay, 
and  .04  lb.  bonemeal,  this  best  group  of 
steers  required  643.96  lbs.  of  concen¬ 
trates,  286.2  lbs.  of  mixed  hay.  and  1.98 
lbs.  of  bonemeal  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain,  at  a  feed  cost  of  .$8.68  per  hundred. 


At  the  end  of  120  days  they  had  gained 
an  average  total  of  253  lbs.  per  head. 
Using  three  shotes  in  the  feed  lot  for 
each  six  steers,  with  no  feed  for  them 
other  than  grain  wastage  and  droppings, 
the  pork  value  so  produced  per  steer  was 
$1.95. 

‘'Bill”  Pew,  manager  Briareliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  said  they  had  found 
in  their  Angus  steer  feeding  operations 
to  produce  quality,  finish  and  marbling  of 
carcass  for  baby  beef  required  about  60 
bushels  of  corn  or  its  equivalent  per 
steer,  fed  for  a  seven  to  eight  months 
period.  The  question  was  raised  rela¬ 
tive  to  feeding  corn  and  cob-meal  for  fat¬ 
tening  young  cattle.  Briareliff  has  found 
that  their  baby  beef  steers  weaned  in 
the  Fall  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  on 
corn  and  cob  meal  until  warm  weather, 
at  which  time  they  will  not  eat  well,  a 
change  is  then  made  to  shelled  corn,  in 
order  that  proper  gains  may  be  con¬ 
tinued.  I  like  “Bill's”  favorite  expres¬ 
sion  :  “You  must  let  them  have  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  the  contents  of  the  feed 
bag  at  all  times,  not  just  look  at  it.” 

Lamb  Feeding  Trials 

Completion  of  needed  sheep  equipment 
at  Ithaca  has  permitted  Director  F.  B. 
Morrison  and  Prof.  John  P.  Willman  to 
conduct  some  valuable  lamb  feeding  ex¬ 
periments.  In  a  test  just  completed  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  of  hand-feeding  ver¬ 
sus  self  feeding  and  also  limited  or  slow 
feeding  versus  full  feeding. 

From  an  initial  weight  of  a  little  over 
48  lbs.  per  head,  using  25  head  of  white¬ 
faced  western  lambs  per  lot,  the  hand- 
fed  lambs  received  a  grain  mixture  of 
shelled  corn  seven  parts  (by  weight),  and 
1  lb.  of  supplemental  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  linseed  and  cottonseed 
meal.  The  self-fed  lambs  received,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  feeds,  a  low-grade  feed 
known  as  wheat  chaff  or  light  screenings. 
A  small  quantity  of  oats  was  fed  all 
lambs  during  the  first  few  days  on  feed. 
They  were  given  all  the  mixed  hay  they 
would  eat,  with  access  to  salt  at  all 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  60 
per  cent  (by  weight)  of  the  grain-and- 
eonceutrate  mixture  furnished  the  self- 
fed  lambs  consisted  of  the  wheat  chaff 
mentioned.  This  was  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  During  the  latter  part  of 
their  feeding  period  only  7.6  per  cent  be¬ 
ing  used.  They  did  not  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  gains  when  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
ration  consisted  of  this  low-grade  feed. 

Making  an  average  daily  gain  of  .38 
per  head  for  99  days  the  handful-fed 
lambs  finished  in  the  shortest  time  at  a 
feed  cost  of  $4.63  per  hundred  pounds 
gain.  This  was  one  cent  more  than  when 
limited  hand  feeding  was  used,  but  was 
78  cents  less  than  a  similar  gain  with 
self-fed  lambs.  These  results  agree  with 
those  obtained  the  year  previous.  The 
average  of  these  two  trials  is  unfavorable 
for  the  use  of  wheat  chaff  or  light  screen¬ 
ings  with  the  self-feeder  method.  Tests 
made  on  the  screenings  and  chaff  show 
the  presence  of  considerable  quantities 
of  live  obnoxious  weed  seeds. 

Wintering  Brood  Sows 

The  brood  sows  at  the  College  Farm, 
Ithaca,  look  good.  Those  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  show  about  what  is  meant  by 
good  breeding  condition.  These  sows 
have  been  fed  a  lation  consisting  of: 
Corn,  60  lbs. ;  wheat  middlings,  30  lbs. : 
fish  meal,  3  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  2  lbs. ;  and 
Alfalfa  meal,  5  lbs.  They  have  constant 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  of  steam 
bonemeal,  2 ;  ground  limestone,  2 ;  and 
salt,  1  (parts  by  weight).  They  receive 
just  enough  feed  to  keep  them  in  about 
the  condition  shown.  Last  year  23  sows 
so  fed  and  handled  weaned  194  thrifty 
pigs. 

In  talking  over  anemia  prevention 
with  John  Willman,  he  said  they  have 
found  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
udder  of  the  sow  is  swabbed  once  daily 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  dried  ferrous 
sulphate  until  the  pigs  are  six  weeks  old. 
The  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
as  completely  as  possible  one  pound  of 
dried  ferrous  sulphate  in  about  one  quart 
of  hot  water.  1  have  used  this  system 
for  the  past  two  years  on  a  large  number 
of  brood  sows  at  Syracuse  University 
Farm  with  complete  prevention  of  anemia 
in  nursing  pigs.  However,  1  have  found 
a  glass  container,  hand-spray  gun  simpli¬ 
fies  and  speeds  up  the  application,  which 
is  important  where  large  numbers  of 
brood  sows  are  involved. 


Six  bulls  of  various  breeds  and  ages  may  be  exercised  simultaneously  with  this 
electrically  powered  bull  exerciser,  as  was  demonstrated  at  the  recent  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Unruly  bulls  soon  become  gentle  ichen  so  exercised. 


Part  of  “Bob”  Hinman’s  beef  production  equipment,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These  Angus 
females  are  being  successfully  wintered  on  an  average  daily  ration  of  silage,  35  lbs., 
low  grade  hay,  6  lbs.,  and  clover  hay  21.2  lbs. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  been  seasonably  moderate  on  the 
Boston  markets  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Brices  weakened  on  cabbage  and  onions  and 
ranged  firmer  on  apples  and  potatoes.  Poultry 
and  eggs  advanced  somewhat.  The  hay  market 
continued  generally  unchanged.  Trading  on 
wool  was  confined  to  small  lots  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  firm  on  good  stock.  Native  various  va¬ 
rieties  small  ord.  25  to  75c;  med.  to  large  $1 
to  .$1.25.  Baldwins  fancy  .$1.25  to  $1.50,  few 
large  extra  fancy  $1.00  to  $1.75.  McIntosh 
best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy  higher. 
Greenings,  large  fancy  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Delicious,  large  fancy  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few  $2. 
Me.  few  sales  Baldwins  GOc  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poorer  75c  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.  behd.  best  $1.10  to  $1.25,  poorer 
lower  (4  crate. 

Broccoli.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.  pea  crts.  20  to  24  bchs.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Calif,  cauliflower  crts.  fancy  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  N.  Y.  Danish,  no  sales  noted.  Me.  few 
sales  $1  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bu., 
poorer  75c.  Tex.  90c  to  $1,  few  $1.25  (4  crt. 
Savoy  $1.25  (4  crate. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poorer  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif,  bchs.  00  to  72  bcht.  $2.50  to  $3.25, 
poorer  $1.50  crate.  Tex.  $1.10  to  $1.25  (4  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  12  bchs.  Pascal  $2.50  to 
$3,  poorer  low  as  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3 
crates  no  sales  noted.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  best 
$2  to  $2.75,  poorer  low  as  $1.75.  Calif,  crates 
no  sales  noted. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair,  market  <iuiet.  Mass.  Howes  $1.50  to  $2, 
few  extra  fancy  $2.25  (4  bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  druggy.  Hothouse  native  best  $5  to  $0, 
poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fancy  few  sales  $2  to 
$2.50  24  cukes.  Others  no  sales  noted. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  ord.  25 
to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best 
$2.25  to  $2.75,  few  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply,  demand  fair.  Mass.  00 
to  75c,  few  85c.  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  best  50  to  75c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Yellow  Mass.  med.  size  $1  to  $1.15  50-lb.  sacks. 
N.  Y.  $1.25  50-lb.  sack.  Col.  Valeutia  type 
large  $1.00  to  $1.75.  Mich,  yellow  $1.25  to 
$1.30,  poorer  lower  50-lb.  sack. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  No 
native.  Me.  best  mostly  $2.50,  few  higher,  poor¬ 
er  lower  100-lb.  bag.  Ida.  no  sales  noted.  P. 
E.  I.  90-lb.  bag  few  sales  $2.50. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  50  to  00  bchs.  hothouse  best  $1,  poorer 
50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Tex.  best  00  to  75c,  few  90c,  poorer 
lower,  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  liubbard  and  turban  75c  to 
$1.25  bbl.  Hubbard  1(4  to  l%c,  fancy  2c  lb. 
Ohio  Blue  liubbard  few  sales  $20  to  $25  ton. 
Me.  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales  fancy  $25  to  $30 
ton.  poorer  lowes;  8  cars  on  track  unsold. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow-,  market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  20  to  30c, 
few  35c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  fair  $1  to  $1.50,  poorer 
lower.  Ohio  and  l’a.  hothouse  no  sales  noted. 

Ilay.-— Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $21  to  $$2;  No.  2 
Timothy  $20  to  $21.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $20 
to  $21;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to  $22  ton. 
White  oats  clipped  40  to  42  Is.,  51  to  52c;  30 
to  38  lbs.,  48  to  49c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras  20e; 
firsts  23(4  to  2514c;  seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  specials  20  to  27c;  extras  20c  doz.  white 
extras  20c.  Fresh  eastern  20  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady,  market  inactive.  Fowl  western  4  to  0 
lbs.  10  to  18c;  3  to  4  lbs.  15  to  16c.  Native 
15  to  18c.  Roosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  10  to 
20c.  Native  25  to  27c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c.  Chick¬ 
ens.  native  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl 
15  to  17c.  Leghorns  13  to  14c.  Chickens  15  to 
10c.  Roosters  9  to  10c  lli. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  18(4 
to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18(4c:  fresh  firsts  15 14  to 
10c:  western  held  extras  17(4  to  18c;  firsts  17 
to  17*4c:  fresh  extras  none;  firsts  15  to  10c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — No  quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  trading  restricted, 
prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  30c, 
clothing  28  to  29c;  V>  blood,  combing  30  to 
30V»c.  clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  42 
to  43c.  clothing  37  to  38c:  (4  blood,  combing 
41c,  clothing  35  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  80  to  S9c, 
clothing  72  to  75c;  14  blood,  combing  79  to  81c, 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  0!)  to  71c;  14  blood,  combing  09  to  71c, 

clothing  00  to  03c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  80  to  88c, 

clothing  79  to  81c;  14  blood,  combing  82  to  85c, 

clothing  70  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  14  blood,  combing  72  to  74c, 

clothing  08  to  70c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  barely  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  light.  Bulk  of  sales 
$5.15  to  $5.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  killing  classes  light,  mar¬ 
ket  unchanged  from  a  week  ago,  demand  light. 

Cows.— -Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.75  to  $3.o0. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $0. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  very  light,  market  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $75  to  $85; 
good.  $00  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to  $00;  common, 
$35  to  $50. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  February  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2,175:  Class  2A,-  $1.40:  Class  2B, 
$1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40:  Class  2D,  69  (4  e;  Class 
2E,  091,4c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  0414c,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B,  73i,4c.  butterfate  differential  .018. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  Y'ork  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freigtit  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  28(4 c:  extra.  92  score, 
27'4c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25(4  to  COYtc;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  29V, e;  firsts,  27%c;  centralized, 
20c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25c:  hennery  exchange  specials,  22c; 
standards,  21c;  lirowns,  special.  22c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  24(4c;  standards,  24c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  b  efully  feathered.  The  larger 


breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers"  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19c;  chickens,  10  to  19c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  12c:  geese,  12c;  squabs,  pair,  40c  to 
$1.10:  rabbits,  lb..  18c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  30c:  fari  to  good,  18  to 
25c;  fowls.  17c;  ducks,  15(4c;  turkeys,  17  to 
24c;  capons,  25  to  32c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  Yrork  market,  35  to  45c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.00  to  $5.50:  bulls,  $3  to  $3.75;  cows. 
$3  to  $3.75;  calves,  $5.50  to  $9;  sheep,  $5; 
lambs,  $9  to  $10;  hogs.  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $15.50  to  $17.50;  calves,  $9 
to  $11. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  Fla.,  bax,  75c  to  $2.75.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt.,  50  to  05c.  Cabbage.  State,  white,  bag, 
$1  to  $1.25:  Fla.,  bskt..  75c  to  $1.25;  white, 
bag.  75c.  Carrots,  State,  bag,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Celery,  Fla., 
crt..  $2.13  to  $3.  Cucumbers,  P.  R..  box,  $1.25 
to  $4:  Cuba,  box.  $1.50  to  $4.50;  Isle  of  Pines, 
box.  $2.25  to  $4.50.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6 
to  $10.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.  Onions, 
En..  yellow’,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.35;  Mid-Wn., 
white,  50  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $3;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.40.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Peas,  Hex.,  crt..  $1.25  to  $3;  Fal.,  bskt.. 
$1  to  $1.50.  Peppers.  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $5.50. 
Potatoes,  L.  I..  100-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $2.85;  State, 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.15:  Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$2.00:  Fla.,  bbl..  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Va..  bskt..  85c:  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt..  50c 
to  $1.40:  bu.  bskt..  50c  to  $1.75.  Spinach.  Tex., 
bskt.,  43  to  90c.  Squash.  Nearby  Hubbard,  bbl., 
$1.35  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug,  75c  to 
$1.18.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt..  50c  to 
$1.  Watercress,  So.,  100  bchs.,  $5  to  $12. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  and  open  or  paper  covered  boxes, 
75c  to  $2.38;  bbls..  $2.75  to  $5.25.  Cranber¬ 
ries.  En..  (4-bbl.  box.  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Fla.,  box,  $1.65  to  $4.50.  Kumquats, 
Fla.,  qt.,  5  to  9c.  Pears.  En..  bu.  bskt.,  35c 
to  $1.50.  Straw’berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  12  to  15c. 

FEED 

Bran.  $25,50:  middlings.  $24  to  $26:  red-dog, 
$28;  hominy,  $26.50:  cottonseed  meal.  $29.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.04%;  No.  1  dark 
Spring.  $1.08(4;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  66(4c; 
oats,  45(4c;  rye,  74%e;  barley,  74%c. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $17;  No.  3,  $16;  clover 
mixed,  $16  to  $19;  Alfalfa.  $17  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs,  32  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Wool  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
II 001,  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  .  I.aneajter,  I'a. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  FOR  SALEBredd0Sdy0UDg 

ED.  AEGERTER  R.  D.  1 ,  Box  I  65,  Pori  Deposit,  Md. 


|  .*.  HORSES  f 

GUERNSEYS  | 

PUREBRED  PERCHERONS 

One  8  year  old  dark  dapple  gray  stallion,  $2, 250 

A  show  horse  and  proven  quality  sire,  thoroughly 
broken  to  harness. 

One  4  year  old  dapple  gray  stallion  ....  $700 

Sired  by  Don  Degas.  Dam;  A  Carvictor  mare. 

One  3  year  eld  DON  DEGAS  Mare . $350 

These  are  fine,  sound  Percherons  of  the  very  best 
blood  lines  in  the  country. 

WINDYMEADE  FARM 

ELMA  Erie  County  NEW  YORK 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

SWINE  \ 

CI7I  prTFD  RnARQ  All 

DET  PKOfllCDAIVK  Pair  grey  10  yr.  mares,  in 

I  EiKvllEnUiiij  foal,  show  mares,  well, 
broke  $700.  Black  mare  12  yr.  heavy  in  foal,  $300. 

Three  young  show  stallions  ready  for  service, 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J, 

uLLLv‘1  LI/  ULIAlw  All  firccun 

Boars  for  immediate  service,  $I0-$I2-$I5 

Younger  Boars,  All  Prices. 

Nicely  developed  pigs,  8-10  wks,  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders. 

Keep  surplus  milk  on  the  farm. 

Add  35  cents  each  for  Double  Treatment  (he  safe). 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS, 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground  -  Concord,  Mass. 

CAT  p  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
E  vJjtv  ij/lLE  young  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLElt  -  Chariton,  Iowa 

PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

■THREE  MATCHED  PAIRS— Registered  Belgian 
A  Mares  bred  and  Priced  to  sell. 

FRED  W.  BOND,  Bond’s  Lake,  Ransomvllla,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS 

¥T  f f  1  2(6  niOS.  old.  sire  and 

rox  Hound  Pups 

*  tion  guaranteed. 

W.  K.  ROCKWELL  -  BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 
8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  S2.50  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  .  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  •  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

^1111  nOril’C  DCTC  Fox  Terrier  and  Spaniel  cross. 
vtllLUnCn  0  r  CIO  Male  Puppies,  4  months,  $4. 
H.  C.  CARVER.  -  -  Pawlet,  Vermont 

Fine  COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  PUPS  3K5w e8S 

Males,  $6.00;  females,  $3.50.  E.  1.  ECKERT, East  Berlin.Fa. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  $2.50.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AMERICAN  Terrier  and  Collie  Pups— Brood  American  and 
**  Boston  Terrier.  HOWARD  HERD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 

H.TTGGED  FIGrS 

Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  7-9 
weeks,  $2.50.  25-30-lb.  Shoats,  $3.  40-50-  lbs.,  $4.25. 
Chester  Boars,  $5,  $8,  $10.  Larger,  $  1 2-$  1 5.  Ship 
C.  0.  D.  Vaccination  35c. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

f^REAT  DANES— Beautiful  pedigreed  puppies,  time 
ta  payments.  FARHHOLM,  Hew  Paltz,  .\.Y.  Phone  103  F41. 

BEAUTIFUL  POMERANIAN  SABLE  MALE  PUPS, 
U  $20,  eligible  AKC.  George  Manley,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

Pigs  7-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  White — those  are  all 
growthy  pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  Crating  Free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

IMPORTANT  1°  some  States  it  is  con- 
■  ifii  vii  in  ill  t  r  a  r  y  to  the  law  to  keep 

ferrets  without  first  securing  a  permit  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Readers  should  find 
out  what  regulations  are  in  force  in  their 
State  before  ordering  ferrets.  In  New  York 
State  a  permit  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Albany, 

N.  Y, 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  ea,  and  Chester  Whites,  $3  ea.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

PIGS  SHftATS  8-week-ola  pigs  $2.50  ea. 

*  rllllf  juU.113  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 

rrnnrTA  special  ratters..  $3.00  each. 

.lluL  1  V  Also  Black  Raccoon. 

rrnnL.  1  ij  ship  c- 0  D- 

■  Ullllkil  We.  I.  hartmax  sew  losdon  0. 

ft  REG,  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M»  Patting- 
UuROC  omne  ton  «fc  Son,  Merrifleld  N.  Y. 

1  .\  SHEEP 

|  RABBITS  | 

QURftPQUIPFQ  30  Ewes,  1  Ram;  eligible,  $650- 
JLlIiU  1  OniI\LJ  Breeders’  Supply  Co.,  Cobleskil!,N.  Y* 

Q  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  DOES,  $1,60  each.  Rabbit 
O  Supplies.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 

How  the  Sugar 
Beet  Grows 

THE  "beet”  itself  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  enlarged  tap  root.  It  is 
white  in  color  and  extends  almost 
straight  downward  to  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  six  feet,  gradually  diminishing 
until  it  becomes  thread-like  in  size. 

^  A  healthy  sugar  beet  sends  out  a 
mass  of  roots  through  6ix  cubic  feet  of 
soil.  These  roots  remain  in  the  ground 
and  decay  slowly.  Their  decomposition 
enriches  the  soil.  Tiny  channels, 
formed  in  the  process,  carry  water  and 
air  far  below  plowing  depths.  If  you  can 
imagine  16,000  to  26,000  such  root 
masses  in  an  acre,  you  can  see  how 
useful  the  deep  penetration  of  the  beet 
root  is  to  the  American  farmer. 

When  sugar  beets  are  harvested, 
their  usefulness  to  the  farmer  is  just 
beginning.  The  leafy  tops  make  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  livestock.  Tops  can  be 
plowed  under  as  fertilizer. 

The  bright  green  leaves  of  the  sugar 
beet  grow  to  a  height  of  about  14 
inches  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  sugar 
is  actually  made.  Sunlight  provides  the 
energy  by  means  of  which  the  leaves 
draw  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  This 
they  combine  with  water  absorbed  by 
the  root  hairs,  forming  sugar  which  is 
then  stored  in  the  root. 

At  the  factory  beets  are  washed  and 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  the  sugar  juice  is 
extracted.  The  remaining  mass  of 
shreds,  known  as  beet  pulp,  is  wonderful 
food  for  animals.  Fed  to  dairy  cows, 
beet  pulp  has  contributed  to  practically 
every  high  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  record  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  many  years.  In  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  the  various  by-products  alone 
of  an  average  acre  of  h^ets  (not  count¬ 
ing  sugar)  produce  as  much  meat  as 
the  whole  product  of  an  average  acre  of 
corn. 

Someone  called  the  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
try  "the  business  that  touches  nothing 
that  it  does  not  improve.”  The  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  knows  no 
waste.  Putting  waste  to  profitable  use 
has  always  been  a  policy  of  the  sugar 
beet  industry  which  insures  a  domestic 
source  of  sugar  supply  which  has  re¬ 
duced — by  the  use  of  a  million  acres — 
surplus  production  of  cereal  crops: 
which  provide  more  employment  per 
acre  than  any  other  farm  crop. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  strictly  vegetable  feed,  the  only  one  available 
commercially.  It  is  bulkier  than  any  other  feed,  consisting  of  particles 
varying  from  Vs  to  Vz  mch  in  length. 

When  soaked  in  water  beet  pulp  absorbs  five  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  increases  in  bulk  four  times.  This  is  one  reason  for  its 
high  digestibility.  However,  soaking  beet  pulp  before  feeding  is  not 
necessary,  for  pulp  will  swell  sufficiently  in  the  cow’s  stomach  with 
the  water  she  drinks. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  only  known  substitute  for  Corn  Silage,  that  is 
better  than  silage.  Actual  feeding  trials  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  one  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  replace  five  pounds  of 
Corn  Silage  and  do  a  better  job  of  milk  production  and  maintenance 
of  cow  health.  Pay  no  attention  to  text  book  figures  showing  a  relative 
value  of  one  to  four.  The  figures  are  theoretical  and  unreliable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  taking  into  consideration  milk  production,  and  cow 
health,  and  ease  of  handling  and  feeding,  we  would  rather  feed  our 
own  cows  Dried  Beet  Pulp  at  thirty  dollars  a  ton  than  com  silage  at 
five  dollars  a  ton. 

This  is  especially  import  ant  news  for  dairymen  who  cannot  raise 
silage  economically,  and  dairymen  whose  supply  of  silage  is  running 
low. 

Besides  being  a  perfect  substitute  for  silage.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will 
replace  one-half  of  the  hay  requirements  of  the  cow,  in  the  ratio  of 
four  pounds  of  beet  pulp  in  place  of  six  pounds  of  hay,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  will  increase  milk  production  and  improve  cow  health. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  also  be  used  in  the  grain  ration,  replacing  any 
carbohydrate  feed  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley  or  bran. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  reference  to  the  use  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  for 
calves,  beef  cattle  or  sheep,  but  on  request,  we  will  gladly  send  our 
booklet  “Profitable  Feeding.’* 

Y our  dealer  has  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  stock,  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for  poultry. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  dept.  2  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FACTORY  PRICES 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces — 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept  . 

Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down.  J 
Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac-  S.  Year  to  Pay— Easy  Terms 

tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,000  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial-360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 


i  Buy  Your 
\  Stoves 
Jfrom  the 
Men  Who 
Make  Them 
—  and  Save 
\ _ Money 


g,  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7.  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges — Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses— Utica,  N.  V.;  Akron,  Ohio 


Kalamazoo 
Stoves  and 

_  m  i-  -i  r  -Tutm-mi  Ranges  Ay- 

Burn  coal  »  M  y  vrozed 

Or  WOOd  and  ■  M  Housekeeping 

save  money.  institute 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW  I 


I 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which  you 
are  interested 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Coal  and  pi 

Wood  Ranges  L-J  Name.. _ 


Heaters  [] 

Oil  Stoves  □  Address- 
Furnaces Q 

Comb.  Gas,  p|  City . 

Coal  and  u 
Wood  Ranges 

State. _ 


{Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


HOW  THIS  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


Here  is  a  life  insurance  policy  planned 
especially  to  provide  both  permanent 
protection  and  a  savings  fund.  Guar¬ 
antees  money  for  your  family  in  the 
years  when  they  need  it  most.  Then, 
you  can  take  a  lump  sum  in  cash — 
and  still  keep  in  force  as  much  paid- 
up  insurance  as  you  need.  This  is  a 
remarkable  method  of  saving  money 
that  you  yourself  can  use.  It  is  the 
easy  way  because  you  save  partly  in 
the  form  of  yearly  deposits  .  .  we 

build  up  the  rest. 

This  strong,  conservative  company, 
bearing  the  highest  rating  is  back  of 
every  policy. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  policy  —  now. 
No  obligation.  Write  us  today. 

AGENTS:  "  c  seek  connection  with 
'  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  still  open. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  411-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


* 

HOTEL 


Choosa  for 

LOCATION-ECONOMY 

COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70tkfit.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


HiANKIIS 
BATTING— ROUES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


•  REMEMBER  THIS  • 

JAPANESE  OIL  has  been  the  dependable  farm  liniment 
for  5 1 >  years.  Use  wherever  a  reliable  counter-irritant 
is  indicated  for  man,  beast,  fowl.  Send  for  free  circular. 

NATIONAL  REMEDY  CO.,  58  W.  45th  St„  N.  Y. 


y 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 

90' 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  targe 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r 


Borders  as  low  as 


yard 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 


CLYDE’S  WALL 

916  REEVES  AVENUE 


PAPERS 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Why  Su  ffer  with  — = 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cuticnra 

Quickly  Heals 

—  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

—  “Cuttcnre,'’  Dept.  6B,  Malden,  Man. 


DUX  2=2  BAK 

“ Twice  the  Wear  in  Every  Pair” 
The  new  water  resisting  sole  in  which 
the  waterproof  property  is  permanent 
because  it  is  tanned  into  the  leather. 
The  ideal  sole  for  everyday  wear,  for 
both  children  and  grown-ups.  You  don’t 
know  what  real  shoe  comfort  and 
economy  is  until  you’ve  tried  DUXBAK. 


Very  Large 

Size  Shoe 

9  to  12 

Length  Sole 

13  Inches 

Postpaid 
Price  Pair 
$1.25 

Large 

7  to  8 

11%  ” 

1.00 

Medium 

3  to  6 

11 

.90 

Small 

10  to  2 

10  " 

.75 

Childrens 

10  &  under  8  " 

.60 

- COUPON - - - 

CHAS.  A.  SCHIEREN  CO.,  30  Ferry  St.,  N.  Y.|  C. 
Duxbak  Sole  Department 

Kindly  send  me  C.  O.  D.,  unless  I  send  money 
with  coupon . Pr.  of  Duxbak  Soles.  Size .... 

Name . . . 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinktubs— S20, 
Toilets— S3. 50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Avs.,  Now  York  City 


Street . 

City  and  State . 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Boys 

I  do  be  thinking  God  must  laugh 
The  time  lie  makes  a  boy ; 

All  elements  the  Creatures  are. 

And  divilment  and  joy. 

Careless  and  gay  as  a  wad  in  a  window,- 
Swift  as  a  redshanks,  and  wild  as  a 
ha  re ; 

Heartscalds  and  torments — hut  sorra  a 
mother 

Has  got  one  to  spare. 

— Winifred  M.  Letts. 

The  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  reminds  us  that  the  first  of  May  is 
National  Child  Health  Day.  It  is  not 
too  early  for  communities  or  organiza¬ 
tions  to  plan  appropriate  programs  for 
this  day,  that  will  bring  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Many  of  us  cannot  take 
part  in  costly  projects  connected  with 
health  clinics,  but  we  can  all  help  in 
some  way  even  though  it  may  be  no  more 
than  a  quart  of  milk  for  a  needy  child. 
For  those  children  who  come  under  our 
own  immediate  care  we  may  all  study 
those  rules  of  living  that  may  be  trusted 
to  build  up  a  healthy  body  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  mind.  Some  unknown  woman 
may,  even  now,  be  building  up  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  will  make  her  sou  the  leader 
of  the  nation,  in  an  hour  of  trial.  To 
help  in  everything  that  can  insure  health 
and  character  to  our  children  is  to 
strengthen  the  nation,  and  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  our  institutions. 


Fudge  and  Fruit  Cake 

Fudge  de  Luxe.  —  This  is  a  very  rich 
fudge,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  nut 
flavor  for  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  eat  nuts.  Mix  together 
two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  one-half  cup  cocoa,  add  tliree- 
fourths  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  corn 
syrup,  and  one  tablespoon  butter.  Stir 
over  moderate  fire  until  well  dissolved, 
then  cook  to  “soft  ball'’  stage.  Stir  in 
two  heaping  tablespoons  peanut  butter. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  and  allow  to  cool.  When  nearly 
lukewarm,  .beat  well  and  pour  into  but¬ 
tered  pan.  'When  nearly  cold  mark  into 
squares  with  sharp  knife. 

Economy  Fruit  Cake. — Into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  put  two  cups  brown  sugar,  two  cups 
white  sugar,  four  tablespoons  shortening, 
two  teaspoons  each  salt,  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  1  lb.  seeded  raisins,  1  lb.  seedless 
raisins,  1  lb.  dried  currants,  14  lb.  dried 
apricots  cut  in  pieces,  4%  cups  water. 
Boil  together  for  seven  minutes.  Let 
cool.  Add  one  tablespoon  soda  dissolved 
in  a  small  amount  of  water.  Stir  ifi  five 
large  cups  of  flour  (unsifted  measure¬ 
ment)  and  add  one  teaspoon  lemon  flavor¬ 
ing,  one-lialf  teaspoon  orange  flavoring 
and  one  cup  nut  meats.  Bake  in  drip¬ 
ping  pan  in  fairly  moderate  oven  for 
one  hour.  When  eool  cut  into  smaller 
cakes  and  wrap  in  waxed  paper  and 
store  away.  This  “ripens”  in  about  one 
week  but  will  keep  for  several  weeks. 

MARION  E.  DOUGHTY. 


More  About  Samplers 

My  sampler  was  brought  from  England 
about  60  years  ago  by  my  mother.  It 
was  made  by  her  grandmother  in  her 
childhood  days.  As  nearly  as  can  be  es¬ 
timated  it  is  about  125  years  old.  I  have 
a  picture  done  in  brush  and  pencil  made 
of  this  lady  at  the  age  of  20,  which  is 
dated  with  the  year  1S25.  She  made  the 
sampler  when  a  young  girl  learning  her 
letters  and  figures,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fine  stitches  of  embroidery.  The  al¬ 
phabet  is  repeated  five  times  in  different 
styles  of  letters.  Below  this  are  the 
figures,  each  separated  by  a  line  of  em¬ 
broidery.  Her  name,  Martha  Heal,  is 
neatly  done  at  the  end.  How  deep  is  my 
regret  that  the  date  was  not  included ! 

The  cloth,  of  course,  is  homespun  linen, 
brown  and  not  a  very  line  weave.  As  it 
is  getting  a  trifle  frayed,  I  keep  it  tinder 
glass  to  preserve  it.  MRS.  R.  A.  e. 

The  sampler  in  my  possession  was 
made  by  my  mother  81  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  12  years.  It  was  made  in  school 
at  Brigstock,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
from  a  printed  copy,  for  which  she  paid  a 
penny  per  week  for  its  use.  It  has  the 
picture  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  to¬ 
ward  the  frightened  fishermen  and  Peter 
walking  toward  Jesus,  Matthew  14th, 
verses  27-81.  It  is  embroidered  in  soft 
shades  of  red,  green  and  tan  (silk  and 
wool).  The  colors  are  still  lovely.  The 
children  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  having  mother  repeat  the  story 
to  us.  Another  sampler  made  by  an  older 
sister  of  mother’s  was  dear  to  us;  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  worked  in  green  and  tan. 
It  had  a  border  of  fancy  stitches.  I  feel 
sure  we  all  learned  the  prayer  from  this 
sampler.  A  cousin  in  England  has  this 
one.  MRS.  G.  R.  T. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Avoiding  and  Caring  for 
Diabetic  Complications 

A  person  with  diabetes  must  be  very 
careful  of  his  diet.  He  must  avoid  over¬ 
eating.  over-weight,  over-exercise  and 
worry.  The  family  physician  will  ad¬ 
vise  each  patient  as  to  how  much  and 
what  to  eat  and  how  much  and  how  to 
exercise.  It  is  highly  important  that  this 
advice  be  followed.  If  insulin  has  been 
ordered  it  must  never  once  be  omitted 
or  forgotten.  If  it  is,  or  if  the  injection 
is  taken  too  long  before  a  meal,  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  diabetic  coma  may  develop. 

These  symptoms  may  develop  slowly. 
There  may  be  a  dull  headache,  loss  of  ap- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Pf 


035  —  Modish  Type 
This  style  is  de-  ....  t 

sign  In  sizes  14.  10.  04j  ~  Smart  Sh,rt* 
18  years,  36,  38  and  .  .  t  n  This 

40-in.  bust  measure.  "alt  mess.  11ns 
Size  10  requires  3%  stvl  , 
yds.  of  39-iu.  mate-  stJU-  18  uesi«a<-a  3,1 
rial  with  1  yd.  of  .  1fi  1Q 
39-in.  contrasting.  s  es  16,  18  }eais- 
Ten  cents.  30,  38>  40  40,  44 

and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


831 — Eor  Wee  Maids. 


589 — Youthful  Jack-  This  style  is  de-! 
et  Dress.  This  style 

is  designed  in  sizes  signed  in  sizes  1. 

14,  10,  18  years,  30, 

38  and  40-in.  bust  3  and  4  years.  Size 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of  4  requires  1%  yds. 
39-in.  material  with 

l'i  yds.  of  39-in.  of  33-in.  material, 
contrasting.  Ten 


cents. 


Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


petite,  increase  in  the  desire  for  water, 
nausea,  with  or  without  vomiting.  Then 
may  follow  pains  in  the  abdomen,  fever, 
drowsiness,  and  finally  a  heavy  sleep  or 
coma,  from  which  the  patient  cannot  be 
aroused.  This  is  a  serious  condition  and 
calls  for  immediate  medical  care.  When 
the  first  of  such  symptoms  develop  the 
patient  should  be  given  a  hypodermic  of 
insulin  (insulin  can  be  given  in  no  other 
way)  and  put  to  bed.  The  doctor  should 
be  summoned  and  the  one  calling  him 
should  explain  exactly  what  is  happening 
so  that  he  will  bring  with  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  paraphernalia.  While  waiting  for 
the  doctor  the  home  nurse  should  put  on 
to  boil  a  large  kettle  of  water.  When  it 
has  boiled  a  full  five  minutes  it  should 
be  covered  and  allowed  to  cool.  This  is 
to  have  ready  for  the  doctor  in  case  he 
has  to  inject  water  into  the  patient’s 
veins. 

If  you  are  the  one  responsible  for  the 
care,  give  the  sufferer  water  to  drink  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  unconscious.  Give  also 
orange  juice,  coffee,  tea  or  even  cocoa  and 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  Big  Profits 
from  200-Egg  Record  Hens 

All  breeders  are  mature  R.  I. 
State  Certified  Accredited  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  with  200-egg  rec¬ 
ords  or  better,  layers  of  26-oz. 
eggs  or  larger. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
(Pullorum)  by  the  tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method  for  3  years 
witiiout  a  reactor.  Supervision 
R.  1.  State  Experiment  Station. 
Our  program  is  disease  eradica¬ 
tion  plus  breed  improvement. 
Write  for  Folder  and  Prices  on 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

F.  R.  HAZARD,  Owner 
Box  10  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 


COOK’S. 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


Siaie -Supervised 


This  Year,  Avoid  Disappointment 
—  Buy  State-Supervised  Chicks 

Testing.  Banding  and  Culling  all  done  under  State 
Supervision.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New 
Jersey  State- Supervised  Chicks. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leqhorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  priced  Heavy 
Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (pul- 
jorum  disease)  by  approved  Stained  Antigen  method. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog — today 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  Tltr.NTONl^N.0^ j! 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE—  ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  .on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rooks  that  have  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  the  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
trapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livability, 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  Penna.  State  B. 
TV. I).  tested.  U.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


te  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
'CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Cesperstise  Breeds;  t  Haldtist  Co.,  Bn  2  B  Tin,  Okie 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 


PRICES  ON— 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  Box 


25 

50 

100 

$2.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

10,  Bellefonte 

,  Pa- 

Ttirp  W/VTTPI7  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1  AlSk.C>  ItUllvu  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.TV.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EWING’S  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


R.  T.  EWING 


ATLANTIC,  PA. 


LUKERTS  SLAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks,  U.  S.  Government  Patent,  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected.  4%  to  5%-lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalogue  Free.  Phone  427. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers.  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners.  Michigan,  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bredl 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZiAPPLE  Box  35,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively’  for 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


RI  \ril  I  nav  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 

DLALIl  LMjUlMTll  that  Live,  Lay.  Pay.  Clr.  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.N.  J. 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  -  MADISON,  CONN. 


TOM  COCHRAN  White  Leghorns-CATALOQ. 
Write  BROWN  .POULTRY  FARM,  Phot  Mouutaiu,j  N.  0- 


gruel  if  the  doctor  is  long  in  arriving. 
But  give  no  solid  food.  Empty  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  bowels  at  once  by  means  of  an 
enema.  Then  fill  the  enema  bag  with 
lukewarm  water,  hang  it  about  three  feet 
above  the  patient’s  bed,  and  arrange  a 
Murphy  drip.  This  is  done  as  follows: 

By  means  of  a  tapered  glass  connect¬ 
ing  tip  (which  can  be  secured  at  any 
drugstore  for  10  cents),  fasten  to  the 
regular  tube  of  the  enema  bag  a  rubber 
catheter.  (That  is  a  very  small  rubber 
tube.)  Put  some  vaseline  on  the  tip  of 
the  catheter  and  insert  it  into  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  rectum  for  about  six  inches.  Now 
unfasten  the  clamp  on  the  tube  and  let 
the  water  flow  iu  so  slowly  that  it  is  re¬ 
tained.  When  the  doctor  arrives  he  will 
tell  you  what  else  to  do. 

Diabetic  coma  results  from  an  improp¬ 
er  balance  between  the  amount  of  insulin 
the  patient  receives  and  the  amount  of 
food  he  eatSi  It  can  be  avoided  by 
proper  diet  and  the  constant  use  of  in¬ 
sulin. 

But  there  is  another  complication 
which  results  from  too  much  insulin  and 
too  little  food.  This  is  called  “insulin 
reaction.”  It  causes  the  patient  to  be¬ 
come  so  exhilarated  that  he  acts  as  if 
intoxicated.  In  fact  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  for  a  person  who  never  touches 
liquor  to  be  accused  of  being  under  its 
influence  because  of  an  overdose  of  the 
protective  agent  against  diabetes.  For 
this  reason  everyone  who  has  to  take  in- 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Leaf  Wreath  Quilt. — This  little  block  is  most 
beautiful  made  in  green  and  white,  or  in  the 
Autumn  leaf  colors.  The  pattern  is  most  sim¬ 
ple,  all  the  parts  being  triangular  blocks  with 
squares  in  the  corners.  This  would  also  be 
attractive  made  with  scraps.  The  blocks  are 
12  inches  square  and  joined  with  white  blocks 
or  strips.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any  two 
of  the  quilt  patterns  25c.  Quilt  pattern  cata¬ 
log  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

sulin  should  carry  at  all  times  on  his  per¬ 
son  an  identification  card  which  shows 
that  he  is  a  diabetic  and  tells  what  to  do 
to  help  him  in  case  of  a  reaction  in  a 
public  place. 

The  nursing  care  for  this  complication 
is  the  giving  of  food.  Sugar  in  lump 
form,  candy,  oranges  (whole),  or  any 
other  solid  food  should  be  given  the  pa¬ 
tient  at.  once.  A  diabetic  will  do  well  to 
carry  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  pocket 
against  such  an  emergency.  Of  course 
it  may  be  avoided  by  eating  properly  and 
by  not  taking  the  insulin  so  long  before 
a  meal  that  it  has  nothing  upon  which  to 
work.  The  first  symptoms  of  insulin  re¬ 
action,  or  insulin  shock,  may  he  nervous¬ 
ness,  hot  flashes,  bead-like  perspiration 
and  uncontrolled  motions. 

There  is  a  third  complication  which 
all  diabetics  must  avoid :  that  is,  infec¬ 
tion.  Last  week  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  needles  used  for  taking  in¬ 
sulin  absolutely  sterile.  A  promise  was 
made  to  tell  why  this  is  so  important : 
this  is  why. 

The  blood  of  a  diabetic  is  not  normal. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  able  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  patient  against  disease  as  blood 
should  be  able  to  do.  So,  if  infection  sets 
in  or  germs  enter  the  body  of  a  diabetic 
havoc  is  apt  to  be  wrought.  For  this  reas¬ 
on  every  possible  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  disease 
germs  into  the  body. 

Then,  cuts,  scratches  or  any  breaks  in 
the  skin,  such  as  are  necessitated  by  op¬ 
erations,  are  dangerous.  These  are  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  in  healing — in  fact,  all  too 
often,  the  more  serious  wounds  never 
heal  and  death  ensues.  So  it  behooves  a 
diabetic  to  try  to  keep  his  skin  at  all 
times  whole ;  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  hygiene  in 
order  that  no  operations  may  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  to  treat  at  once,  with  a  depend¬ 
able  antiseptic,  the  tiniest  scratch  or  pin¬ 
prick. 

If  a  sufferer  from  this  disease  Tvill  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  all  the  rules  outlined 
here  and  will  follow  in  every  detail  the 
directions  given  by  his  family  physician, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  live  to 
a  ripe  old  age  and  attend  the  funerals  of 
many  of  his  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
his  affliction.  reulaii  France,  r.'  n. 


Beet  Syrup  for  Coloring 

Juice  from  cooked  or  canned  beets 
(without  vinegar)  makes,  with  sugar,  a 
brilliant  syrup  that  keeps  long  and  is 
admirable  for  tinting  candy,  ice  cream, 
gelatine  desserts  or  salads,  lemonade,  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  icing,  flummery  and  fruit 
punch.  Children  who  refuse  milk  can 
often  be  tempted  to  take  it  if  it  is  tinted 
pink.  GRACE  A.  T.  MILI.EK. 


IT'S 


err 


The  big  word  in  baby  chicks. 
Stands  for  strength  and  livabil¬ 
ity.  Full  feathering.  Bred  for 
laying.  Fine  egg-laying  contest 
records  for  12  years.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested  by  agglutination 
tube  method  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  Always  fair-priced. 
Write  now  for  free  Chick  Book 
and  Prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y.  —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 

M  ass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn.  —  Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19  ) 


STUDY  THESE  PRICES 

cn  RUSK  Chicks 

For  9  successive  years,  we  have  Bloodtested! 

B. W.D.  Tested  1  or  1934  by  Stained  Antigen  Rapid 
Whole  Blood  Test,  all  reactors  removed  (authority 
Mo.  Hatchery  Bd.)  Mo.  Accredited.  Free  range 
flocks,  selected  and  bred  lor  egg  production,  to 
Standard  Size  &  Weight!  Fine,  healthy  chicks,  guar¬ 
anteed.  100%  live  delivery.  All  charges  prepaid 
lor  cash  with  order.  100,000  chicks  weekly.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  or 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  POSTPAID  PRICES! 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  Anconas  .  . 

Barred  Rocks.  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes  ... 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

White  Orpingtons  .  .  . 

Buff  Orps.,W.  Minorcas 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  . 

«g!ttlr’sGilSs.JTuesi’,\  750  3750  7250 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas .  f  1  ,t,JU 

C. O.D.  Shipments:  $1  books  order, balance  C.O.D.on  arrival. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  1042-C,  Windsor,  Mo. 


$6.75  $33.75  $65.00 


TRAPNESTED  ANO  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191! 

“Tin  Strain  BnJ  jar  Large  Uaejarm  White  Eg&J  Always." 

OFFICIALLY  BLOOD-TESTED 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  cliicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  -  - 

F.  J.  DeHart, 


I 

)ALE  POULTRY  FARM  1 
1,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


(Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  for] 
B.  IV.  D ■  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.and  N.H.Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


-  big  - 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested — tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS' BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
“EARLE’S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3,  Hyerstown,  Pa. 


BIG  E  Oil  lull  I  <SS  BIG 
BIRDS  Hlfcl.i.Wf  EGGS 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P. 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  All  breeding  males 
are  pedigree  hatched  from  250-egg  birds  or  better.  , 
3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  Years  of  superb 
healthy  vigor  assures  your  profits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Folder  FREE. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Box  73  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling-,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept. 56,  Mount  Morris, III. 


5  WormerlonicS 


rw*  unALKO,  tDQ  LAlXJto, 

Demand  this  produo t  from  your  Dealer 
WRITE  for  Yeluable  Literature  and  prloeai 
A,  C*  SINE,  a  Dept.  RN-5  QUAKERTOWN,  fk\ 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us. 
|^i  We  have  a  place  for  them. 

MARKETING  We  Pa?  within  24  hours. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

Write  postal  for  our  instructive  folder  about  EGGS— free. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO ,  164  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

GREEN  FOREST  STRAIN  LEGHORNS. $70.00  per  1000 


Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 


100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TANCRED  or  TT  TT 

HANSON  STRAINS  Wf  XX  JL 

From  Direct  Tanered  or  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 
Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100JS  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test) 

$7  per  I0O,  $34  per  500,  $67  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  -  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa, 


PHIfVQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen ; 
L1HLAO  jest  BWD.  100  500  HMHU,  „ 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70|fr_ 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70M, 

B.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  70j| 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  « _ . 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  1000 

GRADE  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

UTILITY  .  7.00  70.00 

Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
Write  for  catalog  &  Price  List.  Will 
ship  G.O.  D.  Order  now.  PINECREST 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery  —  Circular  Free 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


t  i  opular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar- 
vX— antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Baa  0.  New  Washington.  Ohm 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 

_  $7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.W.D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  S7.S0— 100. 
White  Leghorns  and 
H.  Mixed,  SS.90 — 100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  and  Tanered  Strain.  Also  Bar-red  and  White 
Rocks.  Hatched  from  Well  Bred  flocks. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAllstervlllo,  Pa. 


- B  UY  PRICE’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns,  Rooks, 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


CM  I  f1  V  C  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

n  M  <3  Eeds  $7,100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 

$6.75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
References  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


RAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

Li  Vr  CM  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100;S 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  It.  2-It  Zeeland,  Mich. 


VV  L.rt.L/L,l\  Cl  11A  N.  H.  &  R.  |.  Reds 

Buff  Orps,  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks.  $6.50. 
White  Giants,  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  catalog. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatehery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM 


LARGE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


State  Blood-tested. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 
McAlisterville,  Pa, 


LONG’S  CHICKS 


PRODUCED  FROM  OUR  LARGE 
TYPE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Fomidationed  by  Barron’s  Famous  Heavy  Layers. 
$75.00  per  1,000.  Catalog  FREE. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  Poultry  Farm  Bx.R,  Millerstown.Pa. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


pu  If  If  Q  s-  c-  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  $7-100. 
LlllVAd  From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  for  BWD 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Del.  guar.  Oircluar  Free. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Supervised  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  a  breeding  farm  and  hatch  our  own  eggs.  Cir 

E..L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


All  ruirvc  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 

/1LLL1T  J  LJ1JLAJ  Bred  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  aud  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Do, 


CHICKS 

Country  Hatchery, 


LARGE  TYPE  S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  $7  per  I0O. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 

Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Rocks  and  Reds.  $8.  Leghorns, 
Mixed,  $7.  Assorted,  $7.  FREE  CIRCULAR 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  l0  000  Weekly  Breeders 

11JILI/&  D  LniClVj  Bleed-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


JERSEY  WHITE  GIANT  CH  1C KS— America’s  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  six  months.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


Electric  Hatched  Rd-|  &Re^'  $70ckAsSmiedWs6n5o 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,6  Pa 


BUY  BISHOP’S  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks. 

Ohio  (B.W.D)  Antigen  bloodtested.  Cat.  free.  BIS¬ 
HOPS  POULTRY  FARM  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O* 


-  “UU  1  live  JUICU  Pit 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  lokesburg,  1 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 


ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE-CHICKS-F.GG8  34th  yr. 
SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  Box  195,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER&  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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BUCKEYE 

PRICES  NOW  FROM 

«10. 00  UP! 


Coal-burning  Buckeye  Brooder  illustrated.  Lift-type  canopy  designed  to  deflect  heat 
properly.  Easy  to  clean.  Extra  big  fuel  opening — easy  to  refuel.  Heavy  stove — more 
heat  from  fuel.  Big  fire  box — more  uniform  heat.  Twin  thermostat  and  double  draft- 
control — controls  temperature  more  effectively.  More  heat  with  less  fuel.  Burns  hard 
or  soft  coal.  Saves  time,  work,  money  and  chicks.  Your  name  and  address  on  penny 
postcard  brings  full  information.  Also  incubators  and  oil-burning  brooders. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

2319-F  East  67th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WcneM  Chicks 


SAVE  FROM  11%  TO  15%  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Special  Cash  Discount,  also  Participation  Discount  Expire  Mar.  27 

Please  refer  to  our  big  advertisement  on  the  back  page  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  3.  There  you 
will  And  our  Special  Cash  Discount  and  also  our  Participation  Discount  Offer  fullv  explained.  Make 
your  selection  of  Wene  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  at  the  prices  qiioted  and  forward  your  order  with  a  deposit 
of  one  cent  a  chick.  If  you  have  mislaid  our  big  advertisement,  write  todav.  for  reprint.  Remember 
this  Special  Offer  expires  March  27. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  JUST  ISSUED  —  WRITE  FOR  IT 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


All  chicks  from  our  pure-bred  Hogan 
tested  flocks  of  the  very  finest  blood¬ 
lines.  They  are  bred  to  grow  larger, 
mature  quicker,  lay  better,  and  meet 
every  requirement  of  those  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  We  have  only  one 
grade,  The  Best.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 

100 

500 

1  000 

White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  .... 

$675 

S32-50 

$64-00 

Bd..  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks. 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.Wyands, 
Buff  Orpingtons . 

6  90 

3300 

65-00 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.  L. 
Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds. . 

745 

36  00 

70-00 

H.  Assorted  for  Broilers 

6  55 

32-25 

63-50 

Mixed  for  Layers . 

6  30 

31-50 

63  00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less 

than  100 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  ni  LINCOLN,  ILL, 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
R.  1.  Reds  Barred  Rocks 

All  produced  from  our  own  breeders,  pedigree 
bred.  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Order  now. 

Write  for  Literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors 
removed.  Testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  pre¬ 
paid.  Circular  free  The  McAlisterville  Hatchery, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Antigen  Stained  method.  All  reactors  removed 
&  testing  done  bv  myself.  100%  live  del.  P.P.  Cir.  free. 
SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BASOM’S  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  Oldest,  the 
ggH.  Largest,  and  the  Best  Equipped  Poultry 

UHL  xjlP  Farm  in  this  Section. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS . $7.00  per  100 

CrllX  STARTED  CHICKS.  2  to  3  Weeks  old.  $10 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield!  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

(Our  flocks  are  tested  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test).  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Assorted  Chicks  at  low¬ 
est  code  price.  Write  for  free  circular  &  price  list. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


IEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

rery  breeder  blood-tested  for  BWD  (Stained)  An- 
ren  method.  All  reactors  removed.  100  500  1000 

irge  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

arred  Bocks  &  R  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  our  circular  and  terms, 
tester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

Large  Tvpe  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavv  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


■STICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test ) 
arge  size  English  white  Leghorns.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
rRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CLASSl 

CLOTH 


SAVE  80% 

on  Windows 


GREAT  FOR  CHICKS 

Much  cheaper,  better  than  common  ' 
glass.  Lets  in  sun’s  health  rays, 
thicks  are  stronger,  grow  faster,  make'  . 
you  bigger  profits.  Kxtra  durable, 
weatherproof,  easy  to  tack  over  window 
openings,  hotbed  frames,  etc. 

FREE  SAMPLE  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
genuine  GLASS  CLOTH,  with  name  in  red  1  r> 
on  every  yard,  send  direct  to  factory  fcr  \  'o 
Free  Sample  and  Low  Prices! 


TURNER  BROS  •  Wellington,  0., 


Dept.  781 


pounletsrty  cod  LIVER  OIL 

TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS.  $5.50-10  GALLONS,  $10.50— DELIVERED 

Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums. 

CONE  IMPORT  CO.  Brooklyn.*™,!1 


VAN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns  -  S.  C.  Reds  -  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  -  SUPERVISED 

HATCHERY  CERTIFIED 

■This  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White  Leghorn 
1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297  eggs.  318.95  points. 
Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at  leading  chick  shows. 
Every  Van  Duzer  breeder  selected  by  Cornell  Spe- 
iialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  officially  BWD  Tested  by 
the  laboratory  agglutination  test.  Catalog  free. 

“ An  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm” 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $90.00 


Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T  /A/T  IF  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 
-L^L/L/jIY  .  and  It.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns.  8c  each  or  *80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light.  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HI-QUALITY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100,  $28-400.  N.  IL  Reds.  N.  H.  Flock.  $9-100. 
W.  Giants.  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leg3.,  H.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  plus  fee,  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM, 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

m  &.-  y\  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
»  ,  ~-.*^“no  more.  Bred  for  higli-egg  production, 

w  ■i.  {  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 

Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Rks.  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps.  Giants.  Anes,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


■THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


CHICKS 


ASHOEC.  O.  D. 
Order  NOW.  100  1000 

New  Hampshire  Reds . $7.50  $72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Price  list. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  PINECREST 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


,,  _  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "To?".!!’ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
Test)  Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Bar. 
ia*  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Free  range 
stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars  and  Prices. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

A  A  Grade  Leghorns .  *7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Rarred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Large  Type,  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  Hatched  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid. 

F.  C.  Roniig  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


— Immediate  shipment— 

DOTTEKEK,  Skauesville,  Pa. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  was 
given  the  honor  of  re-election  for  a  fourth 
term  of  two  years  by  the  New  York  State 
Orange  at  its  61st  annual  session  at  Lake 
Placid.  Other  officers  re-elected  were : 
Raymond  Cooper,  of  Oswego  County, 
chaplain  ;  Fred  Dean,  of  Monroe  County, 
treasurer;  John  W.  Kleis  of  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty,  Edsou  ,T.  Walrath  of  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  as  member  of  executive  committee; 
Dana  P.  Waldron  of  Wayne  County  as 
assistant  steward;  Timothy  D.  Thomas 
of  Madison  County  as  gatekeeper;  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland  of  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  as  lady  assistant  steward.  The  new 
officers  are:  Mrs.  Stella  Miller  of  Clin¬ 
ton  County  as  lecuturer;  William  J.  Rich 
of  Washington  County  as  steward;  Har¬ 
old  M.  Stanley  of  Onondaga  County  as 
secretary;  Mrs.  Josephine  Merk  of  York- 
town  Heights  as  Ceres;  Mrs.  Agnes  King 
of  Franklin  County  as  Flora;  and  Mrs. 
Edna  C.  Van  Noy  of  Canandaigua  as 
Pomona. 

Frank  J.  Riley,  who  retires  as  secre¬ 
tary,  has  completed  22  years  of  official 
service  in  the  State  Grange,  two  years  as 
assistant  steward,  six  years  as  steward, 
and  14  years  as  secretary.  Miss  Arthur 
has  served  two  years  as  Flora,  three 
years  as  a  member  of  t lie  woman’s  work 
committee  and  six  years  as  lecturer,  a 
total  of  11  years.  "She  has  been  highly 
honored  during  her  term  as  lecturer  by 
being  chosen  as  president  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Grange  Lecturers’  Conference. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  made  an 
important  change  at  its  recent  session  by 
a  decision  to  hereafter  hold  its  annual 
sessions  in  December  instead  of  in  Feb 
ruary.  The  next  session  will  be  held 
beginning  with  Dec.  11.  1934,  the  new 
opening  date  being  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December.  Thirteen  other  State  Granges 
meet  in  December.  This  will  make  two 
annual  sessions  in  1934.  This  change 
will  necessitate  also  a  change  in  the  time 
of  holding  the  annual  elections  and  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  subordinate  Granges. 
Hereafter  the  elections  will  he  held  in 
November  and  the  installations  in  De¬ 
cember. 

The  State  Grange  received  many  invi¬ 
tations  for  its  next  annual  session,  as 
follows:  Oneonta,  Elmira,  Albany.  Os¬ 
wego,  Newburgh,  Rochester,  dean.  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Utica  and 
Jamestown.  The  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  executive  committee. 

Franklin  Grange,  of  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  won  the  State  Grange  silk  flag  Un¬ 
making  the  largest  net  gain  in  member¬ 
ship  during  the  past  year,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  200  per  cent.  This  flag  has 
been  won  three  times  in  succession  by  a 
Delaware  Grange  and  now  becomes  the 
property  of  that  county.  Deputy  Master 
Wilbur  Cleveland  is  deserving  a  large 
measure  of  credit  for  the  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  the  Grangers  of  his  county. 

A  class  of  413  received  the  sixth  degree 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  degree  drills 
being  in  charge  of  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
the  newly  elected  secretary,  and  former 
deputy  of  Onondaga  County. 

Among  the  prominent  men  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Grange  during  the  week 
were  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber, 
National  Secretary  James  C.  Farmer,  Di¬ 
rector  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Dean  C.  E.  Ladd  of 
Cornell  University,  Publisher  Jerome 
Barnum  of  the  Syracuse  IJost-8tandard, 
Dr.  Erl  Bates  of  Cornell  University,  and 
L.  R.  Simons,  director  of  extension  at 
Cornell. 

Silk  flags  were  awarded  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Juvenile  Granges  for  outstanding 
work  during  the  year:  Winthrop  of  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Whallonsburg  of  Es¬ 
sex  County  and  New  Lebanon  of  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  Sixty-six  Juvenile  Granges 
won  honor  penants.  New  York  State 
leads  all  States  at  present  in  Juvenile 
Grange  membership. 

The  following  Deputy  Masters  were 
given  recognition  certificates  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange:  Lansing  Appleby  of  Al¬ 
bany  County;  Frank  J.  Arnold  of 
Broome,  Leland  B.  Smith  of  Chenango. 
Stella  F.  Miller  of  Clinton,  Agnes  M. 
King  of  Franklin,  Willis  M.  Brandow  of 
Greene,  George  A.  Mould  of  Orange,  and 
Edward  K.  Corwin  of  Schuyler. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  week  was  the  speaking  contest  between 
representative  students  from  several  of 
the  State’s  agricultural  schools.  Chair¬ 
man  E.  J.  Walrath,  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  presided  and  the  following  stu¬ 
dents  participated :  J.  Frank  Stephens 
of  Cobleskill.  Gordon  Helmstetter  ol' 
Farmingdale,  F.  Douglas  Brooks  of  Can¬ 
ton,  William  Kennough  of  Delhi,  Augus¬ 
tus  Ray  of  Morrisville,  and  Sidney  Ko¬ 
blenz  of  Alfred.  Mr.  Helmstetter  won 
first  prize,  Mr.  Stephens  second  and  Mr. 
Koblenz  third. 

Deputy  Masters  making  a  gain  of  25 
or  more  in  their  county  were  awarded 
prizes  of  $25,  as  follows :  George  A. 
Mould,  Orange;  Miss  Elizabeth  Good¬ 
rich.  Cayuga  ;  Ray  Lant.  Columbia  ;  Les¬ 
lie  Young,  Herkimer;  Paul  J.  Conway, 
Montgomery ;  Edward  Foster,  Tioga ; 
Joseph  Bailey,  Steuben ;  Harry  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Seneca ;  Willis  Brandow,  Greene ; 
John  Chase.  Otsego ;  Glen  Alexander, 
Cortland;  F.  W.  Carmen,  Tompkins; 
Fred  Pulling,  Dutchess;  Loren  C.  Hunt, 
Allegany;  Lorenzo  O.  Niles,  Madison; 
Edwin  K.  Corwin.  Schuyler ;  W.  J.  Rich, 
Washington;  Glen  Owen.  Yates;  Clifford 
Rugg.  Saratoga;  Leland  B.  Smith,  Chen¬ 
ango:  Percy  G.  Webber,  Niagara  ;  Harri¬ 
son  M.  Moore,  Fulton;  Wilbur  Cleveland, 
Delaware;  Lansing  Appleby,  Albany, 

The  total  number  of  resolutions  pre¬ 


sented  before  the  State  Grange  was  92, 
about  half  the  usual  number.  A  new 
plan  of  handling  these  resolutions  was 
put  in  force  at  this  session,  avoiding  the 
usual  repetition  of  resolutions,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  much  valuable  time.  Action  on  some 
of  the  most  important  measures  was  as 
follows :  1'  avorable  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  treaty;  continued  State  aid  for 
schools  without  cutting  the  present 
amount  appropriated;  local  option  prin¬ 
ciple  in  controlling  liquor  traffic;  com¬ 
mending  the  State  Milk  Control  Board; 
retention  of  present  force  of  rural  mail 
carriers;  continuance  of  State  aid  to 
State  and  local  fairs;  licensing  of  motor 
vehicles  in  any  month  with  appropriate 
reduction  in  fee;  State  assuming  cost  of 
providing  right  of  way  for  State  high¬ 
ways;  and  State  assuming  full  cost  of 
paying  for  snow  removal. 

The  State  Grange  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  bund  for  aiding  worthy  students  of 
farm  homes  to  obtain  a  higher  education 
has  reached  $45,794,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Secretary  Harold  M.  Stan¬ 
ley,  m  charge  of  this  fund.  This  fund 
lias  been  in  operation  for  10  years  and  is 
one  of  the  most  worth-while  undertakings 
of  the  State  Grange. 

The  annual  school  of  Grange  lecturers 
heretofore  held  at  Cornell  University, 
was  this  year  held  in  connection  with  the 
State  Grange  session,  and  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  change.  The  attendance 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  these 
schools  of  instruction  and  the  results  at¬ 
tained  were  most  helpful.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur,  retiring  State  Grange 
lecturer,  was  in  charge.  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  had  the  largest  number  of  lecturers  in 
attendance,  17. 


Various  Egg-  Auctions 

Tri-County  Co-operative  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  Assn.,  Ilightstown,  X.  Y. — High  and 
low  prices  March  1 :  N.  J.  fancy  extra 
2644  to  27c,  brown  24%  to  25U>e;  N.  J. 
fancy  medium  23  to  2344c,  brown  23c; 
N.  ,T.  grade  A  extra  25  44  to  2641>e ;  N. 
J.  grade  A  medium  23c;  extra  tints  25  to 
25%c;  medium  tints  2244c ;  pullets 
22x/4e.  Number  cases  sold,  74. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Producers’  Co-op¬ 
erative  •  Association. — W.  Atlee  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  manager.  High 
and  low  prices  March  1:  Fancy  large  22 
to  24i4e ;  fancy  medium  21 44  to  23c; 
extra  large  23  to  25c;  extra  medium  21 
to  24c;  standard  large  20  to  2144c; 
standard  medium  21  to  22c;  pullets  ”19 
to  21c.  Total  number  cases,  343. 


South  Jersey  Auction  Assn.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. — G.  M.  Luff,  auction  master.  High 
and  low  price  March  1. — Fancy  extras 
24*/4  to  2614c ;  fancy  medium  22 44  to 
25%  !  grade  A  extra  24  to  25%.  brown 
22  to  2314  I  grade  A  medium  22  to  2344c, 
crown  2144  to  2244c;  pullets  2044  “to 
2244c.  Total  eases.  474.  Poultry?  — 
Fowls,  Leghorns  fancy  14c;  roasters. 
Leghorns  944  to  10c;  capons  21  to  2144c; 
slips,  20%c;  turkeys,  21c;  ducks,  1444c; 
geese,  12%  c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs. — 150  to  CIO  10s.,  $5.15  to  $5.25 ;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5;  heavier  butchers.  $4.75 
flown:  150-lb.  averages,  $5;  under  135  lbs.  and 
liaeking  sows,  $3  to  $3.75. 

Cattle. — -Good  beef  steers  and  yearlings.  $4.00 
to  $5.00;  odd  bead  up  to  $0:  common.  $3.75  to 
$4.50;  heil'ers  up  to  $5.50:  good  cows.  $3.25  to 
$3.75  and  higher:  good  beef  bulls,  $3.25  to  $4 

Calves. — Top  vealers,  $8;  medium,  $0  to  $7; 
heavy  calves,  $0  down. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice  sorted  lambs,  $10.25 
to  $10.35;  common  to  medium,  $(5  to  $9.25; 
sheep,  $0  down;  good  and  choice  shorn  lambs, 
7.70  to  $8.50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle. — Choice  local  feds  averaging  1.350  His.. 
$5.05;  handy  weights,  local  fed,  averaging  1,10(1 
lbs.,  sold  at  $5.50;  cows  in  fair  demand  at 
steady  prices;  bulls  firm:  stockers  and  feeders 
slow,  but  steady:  bulk  to  sell  from  $4  to  $5. 

Calves. — Top  on  choice  vealers.  $0  to  $0.50. 

Hogs. — Active  and  fully  steady;  choice  whole¬ 
sale  westerns,  $5.50  to  $5.05;  choice  retail  west¬ 
erns.  $5.75;  choice  nearby.  $5.25  to  $5.40. 

Sheep.— Choice  lambs,  $10.25  to  $10.75. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  30  to  32c;  eggs,  21  to  24e;  live  fowls. 
15  to  18c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  dressed  fowls. 
17  to  18c;  broilers.  29  to  30c;  capons.  24  to 
28c;  turkeys,  20  to  24c;  apples,  bn.,  $1.75  t<> 
$1.90;  cabbage.  80-lb.  sack,  $1.80  to  $1.90; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  C5c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.30;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.40. 


The  Bookshelf 

Turkeys,  by  Helen  M.  Baker.  This 
practical  turkey  book,  written  in  192S, 
has  now  been  revised  and  enlarged,  bring¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  Mrs.  Baker’s  knowledge, 
and  skill  about  turkey- raising.  This  book 
gives  the  common  sense  theories,  practi¬ 
cal  management,  incubation  and  brooding 
in  detail,  feeding  directions,  etc.,  in 
readable  form,  convenient  for  reference ; 
240  pages;  at  $2.  Published  by  Helen  M. 
Baker,  Chestertown,  Md. 
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WAGON' MAN 


fti£  START  VOU  AND 
FURNISH  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  MERCHANDISE 

A  large,  responsible,  successful,  44-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary — you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
this  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  own  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  T01>AY.  Ask  for  “Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  offer.”  Address  “The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice.”  McConnon  &  Co.,  Desk  82-CH,  Winona,  Minn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  235. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  OUR  finest.  5-lb.  pail  clover  $1.  2  pails 
SI. SO.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  60  lbs.,  white,  $5.2S.  light  amber  $4.63, 
amber  $4.16,  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SIIEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  has  been  noted 
for  over  twenty-five  years  for  its  heavy  body, 
light  color  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor:  price 
$2  per  gallon  f.o.b.  Winchester.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4. SO.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
SI. 65;  20  lbs.,  $2.00.  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5- lbs.,  $1.25.  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  BEST,  white  clover.  60  lbs..  $4.50.  120 
lhs.,  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here:  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP — Are  taking  orders  for  1934 
syrup  at  $2  per  gal.,  $1.10  for  2-qt.  cans; 
write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities,  CLARK 
L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  maple  syrup  $2  gallon, 
$1.10  Half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

SCHLEY  FECANS — The  finest  nut  that  grows: 

2(4  lbs  $1,  5  lbs.  $2,  10  lbs.  $3.75,  delivered; 
shelled  pecans,  nice  halves,  24  ozs.  $1,  de¬ 
livered:  write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities; 
reference  Bank  of  Commerce,  Americus,  Ga. 
I.EE  M.  HANSFORD,  Americus,  Ga. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  products:  write  for  prices. 
NICHOLS,  Enosburg  Falls,  Yt. 

DELICIOUS  ClOYER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  per  gallon; 

soft  maple  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per 
pound.  W.  LI.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO..  Strasburg,  Va. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone; 

light  amber  clover,  pail  S5c,  two  $1.55,  four 
$2.80:  mixed  70c,  $1.30,  $2.40:  one  «0:lb.  can 
mixed  $3.50,  here;  two  $6.75.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  Hull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines.  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  or 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Incubator,  250  eggs,  hot-water 
heating,  good  condition,  $10:  carbide  gas 
plant,  complete,  pipes,  fixtures  for  20  rooms, 
perfect,  $50.  JOSEPH  GAJDUSEK,  Earltou, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  even  slightly  dam¬ 
aged.  ROSEN,  334  East  49th  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  prabably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Panama  Demands  Gold  Payment. — 
The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
its  obligations  in  gold  was  challenged 
March  1  by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  A 
check  for  $250,000  for  rental  of  the  Canal 
Zone  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Nelson  Cromwell,  liseal  agent  of 
Panama,  with  the  explanation  that  Pana¬ 
ma  insisted  upon  compliance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1904,  which  specified  that  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  in  gold.  The  gold  clause 
of  the  1904  treaty  was  as  follows:  “As 
the  pi'ice  of  compensation  for  the  rights, 
powers  and  privileges  granted  in  this  con¬ 
vention  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  on  the 
exchange  of  the  ratification  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  also  an  annual  payment  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  convention  of  $250,- 
000  in  like  gold  coin,  beginning  nine 
years  after  the  date  aforesaid.” 

Chinese  Refugees. — A  total  of  65,- 
000,000  Chinese,  residing  in  portions  of 
14  provinces,  were  forced  to  become  refu¬ 
gees  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
March  1  by  the  Nanking  National  Relief 
Commission  after  its  annual  survey.  This 
vast  population  was  driven  from  its 
homes  by  civil  wars,  banditry,  famines, 
droughts  and  floods.  The  latter  were 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River, 
which  for  a  time  spread  out  over  an  area 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  farming 
land. 

Find  of  Ambergris.  —  Seventy-five 
pounds  of  a  fatty  substance,  believed  to 
be  genuine  ambergris  and  as  such  worth 
about  $38,400,  was  found  March  2  on  the 
ocean  beach  at  Bolinas,  Calif.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  Sam  Bourne,  18 
years  old,  a  Tamalpais  High  School  stu¬ 
dent,  and  Lewis  Pepper  and  Alfred  Har- 
relson,  ranchers,  living  near  Bolinas. 
Bourne  found  55  pounds  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  told  Pepper  and  Harrelson, 
who  found  an  additional  20  pounds.  The 
three  took  samples  to  a  perfume  manu¬ 
facturer  and  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  laboratory.  Ambergris  is  said  to 
be  worth  $32  an  ounce  in  the  local 
market. 

Citizenship  Revoked. — In  the  heart 
of  an  alien  taking  the  oath  of  American 
citizenship  there  is  no  room  for  any 
loyalty  but  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  Judge  F.  A.  Geig¬ 
er,  at  Milwaukee  March  2,  ruled  in  re¬ 
voking  the  citizenship  of  Emil  Gardos  of 
Cleveland,  Communist  organizer,  chemi¬ 
cal  engineer  and  editor.  Gardos,  a  Hun¬ 
garian,  naturalized  in  New  York  in  1928 
and  once  a  candidate  for  Congress  from 
a  Milwaukee  district,  under  the  decision 
“becomes  an  alien  admittedly  active  in 
spreading  communistic  propaganda,” 
Herman  R.  Landon,  chief  immigration  in¬ 
spector  said. 

Fire  Destroys  Army  Planes. — Fire 
of  undetermined  origin,  destroyed  nine 
army  airplanes,  damaged  four  others  and 
caused  extensive  damage  to  two  hangars 
at  the  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Airport 
March  4.  The  total  loss  was  expected 
by  army  oflicials  to  exceed  $250,000.  The 
fire  started  in  No.  2  hangar.  Six  me¬ 
chanics  and  orderlies  asleep  in  the 
hangar  were  awakened  by  an  explosion. 
They  were  unable  to  save  six  twin- 
motored  bombing  bi-planes  in  Hangar 
No.  2,  but  succeeded  in  wheeling  four 
planes  out  of  Hangar  No.  1  after  they 
were  damaged  by  flames.  Three  other 
planes  in  Hangar  No.  1  were  destroyed. 
These  planes  v7ere  Curtiss  pursuit  ships. 
Officers  at  the  post  were  unable  to  fix  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  but  it  was  believed  that 
a  500-gallon  gasoline  drum  stored  in 
Hangar  No.  2  exploded  and  started  the 
conjugation. 

Economies  in  Postal  Service. — As 
part  of  the  economy  move  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Postmaster  General  Farley  has  in¬ 
structed  postmasters  throughout  the 
country  to  curtail  mail  service.  While 
maximum  mail  deliveries  are  fixed  for 
the  majority  of  the  cities,  the  postmast¬ 
ers  are  allowed  to  use  their  discretion  in 
paring  down  the  service.  Mr.  Farley 
recommended  to  the  House  Postoffice 
Committee  March  6  that  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  slash  salaries  of  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers,  which  he  estimated  would  save  the 
department  more  than  $11,000,000  a  year. 
This  reduction,  affecting  about  38,000 
carriers,  would  be  in  lieu  of  the  alter- 
native  of  putting  through  a  program  of 
consolidating  routes.  This,  Mr.  Farley 
informed  the  committee,  would  mean  that 
9,000  carriers  would  be  out  of  jobs. 

Bandits  in  South  Dakota.  —  Six 
bandits  armed  with  machine  guns  over¬ 
awed  a  street  crowd  of  1,000  persons, 
captured  four  policemen  and  seriously 
wounded  another,  and  made  off  with  $46.- 
000  in  cash,  carrying  a  teller  and  four 
girl  clerks  as  hostages,  after  a  daring 
daylight  raid  on  the  Security  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  March  6.  The  robbers,  one 
of  whom  was  reported  strongly  to  resem¬ 
ble  John  Dillinger,  the  desperado  who  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Crown  Point  (Ind.)  jail 
March  3,  got  away  speedily  after  holding 
up  a  motorist  outside  of  town.  They 
eluded  pursuit  by  hundreds  of  posse  men 
on  foot  and  in  cars,  directed  from  two 
airplanes,  which  aided  in  the  hunt.  The 
hostages  were  released  unharmed  four 
miles  away  after  the  girls  had  been 
forced  to  ride  on  the  running  boards  of 
the  bandits’  car  as  shields  against  shots 
from  pursuing  machines.  From  behind 
their  shelter  the  robbers  fired  bursts  of 
machine  gun  shots  to  intimidate  those 
following. 


LET’S  HELP  YOU 
Improve  Your  Barn 


Save  Hard  Work— Prevent  Hard  Luck 


Have  Starline  show  you  the  way  to  build  or  im¬ 
prove  your  dairy  barn  at  lowest  cost  for  construc¬ 
tion,  labor  and  equipment.  Ask  for  Starlme’snew 
book  of 

Proved  Plans— FREE 

showing  work-saving  floor  arrangement — warm, 
dry  floors.  Starline  Ventilators,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls  and  rust-resisting  Stalls  that  keep  cows 
cleaner— protect  udders — prevent  accidents.  Act 
now  while  costs  are  down.  Mail  the  coupon. 


STARLINE  INC.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Dept.  7R. 

Please  send  Starline  book  “PROVED  PLANS’* 


I  have _ C.-ws  UVii.-1ri»Tl« 

Name 

Address  _ _ _ 

□  Check  here  for  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)J 

effectively 

CONTROL  STOMACHWORMS 

ALSO  FOR  LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
AND  HOOKWORMS 

Safe,  easy  to  give,  assuring  exact  dosage — 
Nema  Capsules  do  a  thorough  job  without 
causing  ill  drug  effects. — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Park  e-Davis  Products 

1 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


i  fo.  Illustrated  Worm  Bulletin, 
No.  650  and  No.  661 


The  Old  Reliable  Exterminator 


Used  the  World  over  for  many  generations, 
to  kill  rats,  mice  and  noxious  animals.  A 
sure  way  to  do  away  with  dangerous  pests. 
Safe  to  handle.  Sold  by  general  stores  and 
druggists.  25c,  50c  a  box.  Manufactured  by 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 


Give  Spohn’sot  first  sign  of  sickness-prevent 
serious  trouble.  Sold  by  druggists  for  only  60c 
and  $1.20  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 

Liberal  trial  bottle  Free.  Write  today! 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  NM  Sojhen,  Ind. 


HORSES  SAVED 


FROM  COUGHS  AND  COLDS  ! 

Surest  treatment  for  suffering  Horses.  Works 
extra  fast... reduces  inflammation. ..  makes 
breathing  easier*  Used  and  praised  by  lead* 


i 

i 

■ 

a 
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DOUBLE  WEAR- NO  EXTRA  COST 


Est. 

SS 

Years 


Write  for  Catalog.  Give  Name  of  Dealer. 

[  W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  COMPANY, Canton,  Pa. 

I  Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America. 
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ARDNER  PAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Wood-W®ol  Chick  Box  Pads 
Excelsior  Egg  Case  Pads 
Excelsior  and  Wood-Wool 

Write  for  Prices 

WH1TEF1ELD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


P  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

K  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Rapid  Plata  Method, 

*  Personal  Supervision 

SELECT  WHITE  LEGHORN  MATINGS 

Headed  by  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*  and 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Unusually  attractive  prices  for  rugged  chicks. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


Wolf’s  Strain 

oi  Extra  Heary,  Big  Lop-Combed 

WH.  LEGHORNS 


Wonderful  layers  of  premium 
eggs.  Hens  weighing  up  to  Ikj 
lbs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

WM.  WOLF  . 
Reinholds,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


HOYTVILLE 

ACCREDITED 

LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  our  Ohio  Accredited  Big  Type  Leghorns. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method  (certificate  of  compliance  No. 
1243).  Also  Mammoth  Pekin  ducklings.  Free  catalog. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  wa?Se,7ohio 


Insured  to  Live ! 

From  INSPECTED,  Pure 
Bred,  Heavy  Laying 
Stock.  Guaranteed  BWD 
Free. 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
\\n.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Giant  Bi 
.Minorcas.  Free  Catalog,  Prices. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  60  \V allkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Expert  supervision,  outstanding  qual- 

ijY  Six  leading  breeds,  all  tested  for 
,  ,  ,  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by  Stained 

Antigen  Method,  Personal  Supervision.  Write  to  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  for  information,  prices.  Our  43rd  year’ 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N  ji 

Ohio  Accredited  Supervised.  Inspected,  Blood- 

,  ,  rxiueuueu  Tested  Hatchery.  Flock  and 

clucks  under  supervision  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Assn.  Breeds  of  special  interest:  8.  C.  White  Leg- 

&  SiSa1**  * 

The  URBANA  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  UBBANA,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Baby 
Chicks.  Illustrated  Catalog 

rfns  now  to  rajS0  duQkjj  fQr 

PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
„  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


DUCKLINGS 


$18 — 100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKIHS,  ISUP,  l.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Chickens, 

*  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa! 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS-Pekin  Dueklings- 

Reds,  Kooks,  Leghorns.  Shanley  Farms,  Tbomaslon,  Conn. 

EGGS— Ducks,  Geese;  Spanish,  Cornish,  Wh.  Giants 
Br.  Leghorns.  BREEDERS’  SI  P1>E¥  CO.,  Oobleskill,  S.  y! 

Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St,  Michaels,  Md 

RRRII7F  TURKEY  EGGS  and  POULTS  from  2.000 
UflunSik  Selected  Breeders.  WI.NNEOPNNET  TURKEY 
FIRM,  Inc.,  Norton,  Mass.  The  Largest  in  New  England. 


Quality  Bronze  rKISkea™; 


Freehold, X.J. 


'DOYAL  BRONZE”  TOMS — May  hatched,  27  lbs  S8 
n  Eggs!  Poults!  SALEM  FARM  .  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  1U 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


JUST  Compare  our  Guarantee  under  the 
Hatchery  Code  with  that  of  any  other  large 
hatchery  in  the  United  States!  Do  you  know 
of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guaranteed  by 
any  other  large  hatchery? 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B. 
W.  D. )  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the 
tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

And  just  compare  this  Catalogue  with  those  from  other  hatcheries!  There  are  some  more 
elaborate,  but  we  do  not  believe  you’ll  find  another  catalogue  that  contains  so  strongly  the 
stamp  of  truth  on  every  page  and  in  every  statement.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it! 

Tune  in  WTIC  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  12.15 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


BUY  LANTZ  HATCHERY  BABY  CHICKS 


Quiel;  maturing,  ftna  layers.  Slake  year  around  income.  We  will  have  the  best  chicks  we  have  ever  had, 
from  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (wattle  test  under  personal  supervision) 


within  the  breeding  calendar  year. 
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Buff  Orpingtons  . 
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47.50 
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Partridge  Rocks  . . 
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Jersey  Black  Giants  .  . . . 
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Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . . 
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Free  Catalog,  100%  live  delivery 
your  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

guaranteed.  Sent 

parcel  post 

prepaid. 

Cash  with 

order  or  25%  books 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 

NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 
Rapid  Antigen 
U.  S.  Pat.  1,816,626. 

WE 


Pearsons 


Keene. 

GUARANTEE 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


•New  Hampshire 

EVERY  CHICK 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 

TO  BE  FROM 
36-  TO  30-OZ.  EGGS 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 


ANNOUNCING  A  LOWER  PRICED  CHICK 
TO  MEET  POPULAR  DEMAND 

Our  Flock  Matings  A  Chicks  are  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  buy  for  those  who  must  econo¬ 
mize.  Lower  in  price  yet  100%  Moss  Fanu 
blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest 

Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  carrying  the 
same  blood  as  these  winners. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum) 

by  Agglutination  Method  under  State  Su¬ 
pervision. 

On  any  losses  above  2%  first  14  days,  chicks 
will  be  replaced  or  money  refunded  as 
preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
v,.,„racteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production.  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  BWD.  No 
Special  offer:  Chicks 
Ocf.o.b.  Athol,  formerly  30c. 
Circular.  Edgehlll 
Incubation  Plant, 
Box  27,  South  St., 
ATHOL.  MASS. 
—  The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested 
••Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H.  Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
99.60 — IOO;  946.75-600;  990—1000. 
Catalog,  Prices  of  Other  Breeds— FREE 

AddfiSc  extra  on  order.  Use  than  100.  ic  per  chick 
books  order:  Bai.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar • 

PUNKA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


$100  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

P»r  1000  Mass.  Certifled-Accredited  Beds  and 
pan  croDif upv  Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
rUlx  rtSKuARi  uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
—  **  **.  years  free  of  B.W.D. without  any  reac- 
1k  |  §  1  tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 

'hjjr  I  fcV  eggs  from  6,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
Par  lOOO  farms  assure  you  of  one.  uniform,  best 
r  m  I,  quality  grade  of  chicks.  1904  catalog 
ror  Maf. and  Apr.  tells<you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 

delivered  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FORT  MORRISON  FARMS  -  C.T.  Avery  &  Son-Colrain,  Mass. 


LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAS1 
urtOWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Blood-tested  for  BWD  by  N.  II.  College. 
Hardy  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  years. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 
Send  NOW  for  complete  facts  and  figures. 
Prices  right  for  Quality. 

HAYES  HENNERY,  Bx  109.  Dover.  N.  H. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  g~* C 
New  Hampshire  Red  v>  1  tl v/lYO 

Also  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  P>.  W.  D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circular  and  prices. 

KI03EWAV  POULTRY  FARMS  -  Jamostown.  Pa. 


*"""  ■  ■  - ■-  ■  m 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


'C'EBRUARY,  March  and  April  hatched 
-*■  Hubbard  Chicks  are  already  in  profit¬ 
able  production  (many  flocks  laying  50  to 
60%)  in  the  months  when  egg  prices  are 
highest,  as  the  white  line  above  shows, 
and  our  customers’  results  prove.  This 
is  the  period  when  a  heavy  laying  flock 
pays  the  most  profit.  You  should  get 
your  share. 

All  our  breeding  birds  are  officially  blood- 
tested  tor  B.  W.  D.  by  New  Hampshire 
College  and  found  100%  free!  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.)  For  16  years  we  have 
bred  N.  H.  Reds  to  develop  these  8  out¬ 
standing  characteristics: 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fasl  Uniform  Growtk 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  new  N.  H. 
Red  Catalog  which  gives  full  information 
about  the  Profit  Producing  Qualities  of 
Hubbard  Reds. 


IllIRFtA  Dl\ 


FARMS.  Box  156 


Head  Class  First  20  Wks. 


The  end  of  the  20tli  week  finds  Redbird  still  at 
the  head  of  the  R.  I.  Red  Class  to  date,  with  650 
points;  816  eggs. 


Blood-Tested  lor  B.  YV.  D. 


(Pullorum  Disease) 


by  Mass.  Experiment  Station 
using  Agglutination  Method 

FREE  replacement  of  all  chicks  lost,  or  re¬ 
fund  of  their  purchase  price,  at  your  option 
should  losses  exceed  2%  during  tirst  4  weeks. 

We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen,  but 
produce  them  from  our  own  30,000  breeders. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Prices 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  7, 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


LEADING  PEN  of  New  Hampshire  Reds  at  the 

i  Rhode  Island  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Large  Eggs. 
Vitality.  Catalog.  UlOHAllDSON  FARM  .  JGOMO,  N.  H. 


Vitamins  and  Minerals 
via  Eggs 

We  learned  with  our  ABC’s  that  eggs 
are  nourishing  and  good  for  u.s,  but  how 
often  do  we  think  in  what  way  and  why 
they  are? 

They  are  a  concentrated  food,  more 
concentrated  than  milk,  but  less  con¬ 
centrated  than  cheese.  They  are  rich  in 
mineral  matter  and  fat.  The  white  con¬ 
tains  protein,  the  yolk  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  According  to  those  who  should 
know,  the  yolks  contain  vitamins  A,  B, 
G  and  the  highly  important  1),  which  is 
in  cod-liver  oil.  It  also  contains  iron, 
phosphorus  and  lecithin ;  the  two  latter 
are  essential  for  our  brain  and  nerve 
tissues.  “Without  phosphorus  there  is 
no  thought,”  scientists  said  several  years 
ago.  Our  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  are 
being  rapidly  worn  out  from  their  con¬ 
stant  carrying  of  oxygen,  need  the  iron. 

Souffles  afford  both  wholesome  nour- 
ral  egg  contains  some  iodine,  good  for  all 
of  us  and  especially  for  those  having 
goiters  or  living  in  a  goiter  region.  Of 
course  eggs  laid  by  fowls  fed  iodine  con¬ 
tain  it. 

No  matter  how  good  they  are  or  how 
good  for  us,  we  sometimes  tire  of  eggs 
served  iu  the  same  familiar  ways,  and 
a  little  variety  does  make  them  spicier. 

Did  you  ever  try  poaching  them  in 
meat  or  chicken  stock?  Bring  the  stock 
to  a  boil,  break  the  eggs  on  a  plate  and 
slip  into  the  hot  liquid  one  at  a  time, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  whole.  Poach 
three  minutes  for  a  soft  egg  and  10  for  a 
hard  one. 

Souffle's  afford  both  wholesome  nour¬ 
ishment  and  eye  for  appetite  appeal. 

Vegetable  Souffle.  —  Melt  one-fourtli 
cup  butter,  add  one-fourth  cup  flour, 
then  gradually  three-fourtlis  cup  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  the  vegetable  was  cooked 
or  part  water  and  part  milk;  add 
one  cup  cooked  sieved  vegetable.  Beat 
three  egg  yolks  until  light  and  add.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Beat 
three  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold  in. 
Carrots,  spinach,  squash,  peas.  Lima 
beans  are  all  good.  To  make  it  still  more 
nourishing  grated  cheese  may  be  added. 

Mayflower  Eggs. — Arrange  six  slices  of 
toast  on  a  hot  platter.  Pour  over  them 
a  cream  sauce  made  of  one  pint  scalded 
milk,  three  tablespoons  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
one-half  cup  grated  cheese  to  sauce  be¬ 
fore  pouring  over  toast.  Scramble  live  or 
six  eggs  and  turn  over  the  toast.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  ham,  garnish  with  parsley. 

Hot  Devilled  Eggs. — Six  eggs,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk,  two 
tablespoons  prepared  mustard,  two  table¬ 
spoons  fine  crumbs,  one-half  cup  grated 
cheese.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of  milk, 
flour,  butter  and  salt.  Add  mustard  and 
cheese.  Break  eggs  carefully  into  a  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish.  Pour  sauce  over  them. 
Sprinkle  with  crumbs.  Bake  iu  moderate 
oven  10  to  15  minutes. 

Baked  Creamy  Omelet. — Soak  one  cup 
fine  dry  bread  crumbs  in  one  cup  milk 
15  minutes.  Add  six  beaten  egg  yolks, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
pepper  or  paprika.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff  and  fold  in.  Turn  into  omelet  pan 
in  which  one  tablespoon  butter  has  been 
melted.  Cook  slowly  on  top  of  stove  a 
few  minutes.  Set  in  oven  and  bake  15 
minutes  or  until  omelet  is  set. 

Rice  Omelet.  —  One  cup  cooked  rice, 
four  tablespoons  milk,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
four  eggs.  Add  milk  to  rice,  also  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Beat  egg  yolks  until 
thick  and  light,  and  add;  beat  whites  un¬ 
til  stiff  and  fold  in.  Heat  two  tablespoons 
butter  in  omelet  pan  until  sizzling  hot. 
Pour  in  omelet  and  cook  five  minutes 
over  low  heat ;  then  set  in  oven  and 
finish  cooking  or  cook  about  seven  min¬ 
utes  and  turn.  Rice  may  be  reduced  to 
three-fourths  or  one-half  cup  and  one- 
third  to  one  cup  minced  ham  added. 

Stuffed  Eggs  in  Tomato  Jelly.  —  Six 
liard-cooked  eggs,  four  tablespoons  may¬ 
onnaise,  two  cups  tomatoes,  one  teaspoon 
minced  onion,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  gelatine,  two 
tablespoons  cold  water.  Cut  eggs  in  half 
lengthwise.  Remove  yolks.  Mash  and 
mix  them  with  mayonnaise.  Refill  whites. 
Cook  tomatoes  and  onion  20  minutss  if 
fresh,  10  minutes  if  canned.  Press 
through  sieve,  add  salt,  paprika  and 
sugar.  Add  gelatine  which  has  been 
soaked  in  the  cold  water.  Arrange  eggs 
in  individual  molds.  Pour  tomato  over 
them.  Set  away  to  harden.  Serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise. 

Egg  and  Corn  Scramble.  —  Cut  six 
slices  of  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  fry ; 
add  one  pint  of  cooked  corn  and  stir  un¬ 
til  it  is  hot.  Break  four  eggs  over  it  and 
stir  with  a  silver  fork  until  eggs  are  set. 
Season  to  taste.  Add  one-fourth  cup  milk 
to  corn  if  it  is  solid  or  not  very  moist. 
Serve  on  toast. 

For  egg  and  tomato  scramble,  use  in¬ 
stead  of  the  corn,  two  cups  thick  cooked 
tomatoes;  add  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice 
or  scraped  onion  and  one-half  teaspoon 
sugar. 

Another  tomato  and  egg  scramble  is 
made  thus :  Fry  one  slice  of  onion  in 
four  tablespoons  fat  until  it  is  yellow. 
Remove  onion,  add  one-lialf  cup  cooked 
tomato,  one-half  teaspoon  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  When  tomato  is  hot 
break  in  four  eggs  and  stir  with  silver 
fork  until  eggs  are  cooked. 

Spanish  Omelet. — Two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  cup  mushrooms,  one  cup 
solid  tomato,  one-half  cup  minced  green 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  '(500,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  bad  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so 
yon  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50e  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  hank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  hack  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Accredited  N.  H.  Chicks 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Penu.  State  Supervised.  Blood- 
tested.  100%  free  of  Pullorum  (B.W.  D.)  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  CONRAD'S  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 

Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duetion  breed¬ 
ing.  World's  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee.  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England'*  Oldasl  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to -exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS  Oldest  breeder. 

"NON  BROODY"  REDS— ">  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED"  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs.weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldCliamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RE0S— For  meat — Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

1934  CATALOG  READY 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks.  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Evory  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Staiued  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

n,,  .  P  rx  /n  FAIRPORT.  N.  Y. 
ByU;lJ»UH:rM-i:i  i.i'jFVfji-i'onT 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000  ■ 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds  $7-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disoaso  (BWD)  Antigen  Method.  Beaetors 
removed,  testing  done  Feb..  1934.  Write  for  Free  cir¬ 
cular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  100  1000 

Grade  AA.  S.C.W.Legs  (Bar.  &  Tauc.  Found.). $8  $80 
Grade  A,  S.C.W.Legs  (Bar.  &  Tanc.  Found. ) . .  7  70 

Bd.  Rocks  .  7  70 

Mixed.  $6.80  per  100.  Circular  FREE. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.G.McAlister/ills.  Pa. 
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pepper,  one-fourth  cup  chopped  onion. 
Fry  mushrooms,  pepper  and  onions  m 
butter  until  tender,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  tomato,  season  to  taste.  Boil  three 
minutes.  Pour  over  your  favorite  omelet. 

Tomato  Custard. — Simmer  three  cups 
tomato,  two  slices  onion,  one  or  two 
cloves  20  minutes  if  fresh  tomatoes  are 
used,  10  if  canned.  Press  through  sieve, 
add  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  one-half  teaspoon  sugar, 
one-third  cup  line  bread  crumbs  and  four 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  into  buttered  baking 
dish  or  custard  cups.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  firm.  Serve  with  cheese 
sauce.  For  this  blend  1 %  tablespoons  of 
butter  and  1*4  tablespoons  flour;  add 
{i/j,  cups  scalded  milk,  one-third  teaspoon 
salt,  one-third  teaspoon  mustard.  Cook 
15  minutes ;  add  three-fourths  cup  grated 
cheese.  Pour  over  custard. 

MARY  REDYN3. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  February  24 : 

During  the  21st  week  of  the  12th  N. 
1T.  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets 
laid  an  average  of  4.79  eggs  per  bird  or 
at  the  rate  of  68.5  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  5.9  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
per  bird  to  date  is  72.26  which  is  1.99 
more  eggs  than  were  produced  during  the 
first  21  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  21st  Week.—  R.  _I. 
It.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  63  points,  59 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm,  62 
points,  59  eggs;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  60  points,  56  eggs  ;  ^R.  I.  R., 
Greenway  Farm,  59  points,  57  eggs;  W. 
L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  59  points,  56 
eggs ;  W.  L.,  Washington  Breeders’  Assn, 
58  points,  55  eggs;  W.  L.,  Kwality  Farm, 
57  points,  54  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 


classes : 

White  Leghorns. 
Sons,  977  points. 


—  W.  S. 

991  eggs 


Hannah  & 
;  Foreman 


Poultry  Farm.  958  points,  943  eggs: 


Ce- 

darhurst  Poultry  Farm,  951  points,  975 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  944  points, 
985  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  937 
points,  933  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
935  points,  935  eggs;  AV.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  833  points,  862  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.— Redbird  Farm,  903  points, 
865  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  894  points,  971 
eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  871  points, 
854  eggs.  „  ^  _ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  O.  E. 
Wallace,  852  points,  891  eggs ;  R.  C.  L. 
Wallace,  6S1  points,  717  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-AVay 
Farm.  S52  points,  891  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  A\  m.  R. 
Speck,  831  points,  820  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  Feb. 
24 :  The  contest  changes  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  AA  liite,  241/->c;  brown, 
21%c;  medium,  21c. 


Cannibal  Hens 

A  neighbor’s  flock  of  hens  has  de¬ 
veloped  cannibalism,  one  hen  will  begin 
picking  another  at  the  vent  and  others 
join  and,  unless  removed,  the  hen  at¬ 
tacked  is  soon  killed.  These  hens  were 
fed  a  recommended  laying  mash :  corn, 
wheat  and  oats;  plenty  of  water.  Alter 
the  hens  began  their  distructive  work 
beef  scrap  and  other  meat,  some  salt 
pork,  has  been  fed,  but  the  work  goes  on. 
AY  hat  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  cure/ 

Vermont.  E-  Y-  ?• 

The  cause  is  usually  considered  pure 
viciousness,  but  that  is  an  opinion  bred 
from  the  owner's  temper  when  discover¬ 
ing  the  condition,  not  based  upon  philos¬ 
ophy  and  pure  reason.  Hens  like  fresh 
meat  of  any  kind,  not  being  averse  to 
that  of  their  own  kind.  Bugs,  worms  and 
other  forms  of  flesh  constitute  a  part  of 
their  diet  when  in  their  wild  state  and 
are  sought  by  domestic  birds. 

Hens  are  not  purely  herbiverous  in 
their  choice  of  food.  If  they  subsist  up¬ 
on  the  products  of  the  field,  it  is  because 
those  of  the  chase  are  withheld  from 
them.  A  flock  that  is  confined  and  given 
no  fresh  meat  develops  a  fierce  appetite 
for  what  it  considers  a  lack  and  has 
no  compunctions  over  satisfying  that  ap¬ 
petite  at  the  expense  of  a  fellow  mem¬ 
ber's  life.  If  attracted  by  a  red  and 
everted  vent,  curiosity  starts  picking  at 
it  and  the  taste  of  fresh  blood  does  the 
rest.  I  know  of  no  method  of  feeding 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  killing,  once 
it  has  begun.  Even  feeding  fresh  meat 
at  the  time  may  be  of  no  avail.  Probably 
the  most  certain  means  of  stopping  the 
loss  is  to  turn  the  flock  out  of  doors,  let 
it  range,  busy  itself  in  a  search  for  the 
new  and  strange  and  forget  its  canni¬ 
balistic  habit.  B*  D* 


Dead  baby  chicks  don’t  pay — you  lose  their  first 
cost,  their  share  of  your  overhead,  but  most  of  all 
their  share  of  the  profit  they  would  have  made. 
Proper  feed  means  more  than  any  other  single 
thing.  It  doesn’t  simply  keep  them  alive,  but 
builds  quick,  sturdy  growth  that  means  early 
broilers — and  stamina  that  means  so  much  in 
flock  health  and  future  egg  production. 
Cshelman  RED  ROSE  Chick  Starter  pleases  baby 
chicks — they  clean  it  up.  But  it  pleases  you 
more.  For  it  guards  the  chick  against  common 
disorders  and  promotes  sound  growth. 

Well  over  one-third  of  the  mixture  consists  of 
Oatmeal  and  Buttermilk — Vitamin  D,  pro¬ 
tected  with  the  finest  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Get  RED  ROSE  Chick  Starter  at  Sshelman 
distributors.  You’ll  find  the  price  right! 


JOHN  W 


.QdAelmati, 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


&  SONS 


JMills:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


How  can  you 
best  insure 

poultry  « 
profits : 


V)  t  Kv/b^«|/A 
ix"  ^  v  vv.  '  W 


•ST 


1 


BROODER  $4»6 

For  $4.96,  including  heater,  yon 
can  build  the  simplest,  most 
satisfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever  made.  Wind- 
proof,  fire-proof,  rat-proof,  fool-proof.  Can  be 
built  by  anyone  in  an  hour  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  build¬ 
ing  easy  to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  364-C,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BEES  m  PROFIT 

MAKE  AM  INCOME  FOR  YOURSELF  WITH  BEES 
Develop  a  home  market,  little  work,  small  expense  to 
start.  We  gladly  tell  you  how-  We  manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Bee  Supplies.  Honey  selling  helps.  Wnte 
for  our  new  64-page  catalog,  brimful  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  It  is  free.  Also  monthly 
bee  magazine  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture ,  2yr. 
$1.50,  Sample  free.  Tell  us  UwS ou  keep  bee*. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  BoxS-32  Medina,  0. 


Disinfect 
withJVpe^-Wed<^ 

all  germs,  mites,  Coccidiosis 
cvsts,  worm  eggs.  etc.,  with  super- 
beat  (2,000°F. ).  The  AEROIL 
method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112  if. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


cored  i  ted 


£22322 


>ice  of  12  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
tits  and  babv  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
od-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
fie  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
laced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac- 
:  low  prices. 

MPIRE  HATCHERY 


Box  50, 


Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


US3ESBSSI^ox  RyCSSZSSSSD^S 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


‘Kerlin-Quality. "Proven  Money  Makers 

ill  through  depression  —  and  past  33  years, 
lig  white  birds — Big  white  eggs,  up  to26oz. 

>er  dozen,  and  over.  Customers  report  flock 
Lverages  up  to  and  over  200  eggs,  some  np  to 

74  eggs.  Mortality  reported  under  6  % .  _ . 

dany  breeders  trapnested.  MANY  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
WINNERS  (Two  new  high  records  this  year).  Big  tred 
look  tells  all  about  our  money  making  Leghorns.  Big  dis' 
:ount  on  special  1934 prices.Write today.  Member N.R.Ai 

(erlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  250  Walnut  Rd..  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


CHECH 


BLOOD  TESTED . . .  3acJ<M 

PLACEMENT  GUARANTY 


tateAccdt.  and  B.W.D.  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  Auth. 
1.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced 
i  %  price.  HI-QUALITY  GRADE.  PRICE  PER  100 

r..  Bf.,  Wh.  Legs.  Ancs,  Hvy.  Asstd . >5.30 

.  C.  &  S.  C.  Beds.  Bocks.  Wh.  Mjnorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . 

.  L.  Wyds. ,  Par.  Bocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants.  L. 

ersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish . 

30%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1  per  100  books  order, 
al.  C.O.D.  plus  charges.  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

ONE  ELM  HATCHERY.  Box  200,  NOKOMIS.  ILL. 


. 6.95 

Brah.  7.95 
10.95 


R.  O.  P.  English  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Beal  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All  sired  by  B. 
O  r.  Certified  or  Individual  Pedigreed  Males;  all 
breeding  under  Ohio  Becord  of  Performance.  Bapid 
Antigen  Pullorum  Bloodtested  stock.  Catalogue, 

QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 
Route  1  D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


f  -wiN- 

4*"*  HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
TmONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 

Hen  it  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tells  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Ceopcnlive  Breeding  &  Malching  Co..  Boi  2  W  Tiro,  Oiiia 


0RNS 


SC 


lilMW 


i  FAMOUS  GASSOX  wing  banded 
‘official  B.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHEXEOX 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  S70 — 1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOB  C1RCULAB  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Schwcqlcr  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  Higk  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

Schweglers  Breeding  Farms*  Hatchery 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BBff ALO,  N.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


FOR  OUR 

_  _  CATALOG 

telling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds,  X.  H.  Beds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  loth 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  Catcher? 

box  r  port  trevorton,  pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Hanson  or  Tailored  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  or  S.  0.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Bocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Hanson  or  Tailored'  S.  0.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns.  S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Beds  or  Buff  Orps. .....  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  investigate  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association,  Inc.,  of  1122-24-26 
Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ?  I 
have  one  of  their  policies  (premium 
$12.50)  which  among  other  benefits  pro¬ 
vides:  “The  United  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  will,  through  its  official  sta¬ 
tions,  or  any  station  which  would  give 
the  desired  service,  render  mechanical 
first  aid.  This  service  includes  such  mi¬ 
nor  repairs  (italics  mine)  as  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  30  minutes,  such  as  tire,  bat¬ 
tery  and  gasoline  service  ...”  I  have  a 
claim  for  roadside  repair  of  the  gas  sys¬ 
tem  and  two  claims  for  tire  service.  Of 
the  claim  for  gas  service,  the  company 
wrote  that  they  were  submitting  it  to  the 
claim  department,  and  if  allowed,  it 
would  be  paid  with  the  November,  1933, 
disbursements.  That  was  the  end  of 
that.  With  my  protest  I  sent  the  tire 
bills,  one  of  which  is  taken  care  of  in 
this  manner:  “We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
statement  of  December  showing  tire  re¬ 
pairs  amounting  to  $1.05.  We  regret  to 
inform  you  that  the  contract  you  hold 
does  not  allow  for  tire  repairs.” 

Under  the  contract  I  am  supposed  to 
receive  an  insurance  policy.  Now  eight 
months  a  member,  I  have  not  received  it. 
I  mention  here,  however,  I  have  not  no¬ 
tified  them  that  it  has  not  arrived.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  has  been  in  our  home  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  H.  E.  F. 

Alabama. 

This  concern  is  not  given  a  rating  by 
the  commercial  agencies  and  we  have  no 
information  in  regard  to  them,  but  the 
statement  above  is  sufficient  indication  of 
the  value  of  a  service  of  the  kind,  and  we 
print  the  record  for  the  information  of 
our  readers. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  checks  for  $4.42 
and  $4.66,  drawn  by  S.  E.  Swanson,  of 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  on  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Fairview,  N.  J.,  given  at 
the  time  of  the  bank  holiday  in  March, 
1933.  I  have  twice  presented  these 
checks  and  both  times  “funds  held  up.” 

I  have  also  written  Mr.  Swanson  and 
can  get  no  reply.  Will  you  see  whether 
you  can  do  anything  about  it?  I.  J.  D. 

New  York. 

Swanson  &  Son  claim  their  money  is 
tied  up  in  a  closed  bank  and  they  refuse 
to  make  any  arrangement  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  small  bills.  They  state  it 
is  immaterial  to  them  whether  they  are 
sued  or  not  as  they  are  judgment  proof. 
We  have  accounts  against  Swanson  & 
Son  from  three  subscribers  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  adjust.  Checks 
have  been  protested.  The  prospect  of  an 
adjustment  of  these  claims  is  not  encour- 
aging. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  in¬ 
terceding  with  Globe  Company  for  me. 
They  sent  me  so  many  threatening,  mean 
letters,  and  never  lived  up  to  their  agree¬ 
ment.  Also  many  of  my  friends  reported 
a  similar  experience  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  wish  everyone  in  the  woi'ld  took 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  it  has  saved  me  much 
trouble  and  money.  We  shall  always 
take  it  and  would  feel  lost  without  it,  as 
it  comes  in  like  a  true  friend.  It  seems 
we  farmers  never  know  when  we  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  in,  as  we  try  it  over  and  over 
again,  but  I  am  cured  this  time,  and  no 
more  agents  like  that  for  me  unless  I 
see  the  article  advertised  in  our  good 
Rurajl  New-Yorker.  Then  I  will  know 
it  is  all  right.  Thank  you  again ;  I  re- 
main  your  subscriber  for  life.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

An  over-zealous  agent  made  exaggerat¬ 
ed  claims  for  material  and  misstated  the 
quantity  needed.  The  firm  finally  re¬ 
funded  the  money  paid,  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  error  of  the  agent.  Our 
reason  for  repeating  many  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  in  this  column  is  to  help  our  read¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  tactics  used  by 
agents,  and  refrain  from  signing  any  pa¬ 
pers  until  they  have  had  time  for  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  have  looked  up  ref¬ 
erences. 

A  man  named  Kelly,  or  Kelley,  who 
assumed  many  Christian  names  has  been 
caught  and  sentenced  to  15  months  in 
prison  in  Trenton.  Kelley  or  Kelley  is 
said  to  have  covered  the  entire  Atlantic 
Coast  passing  off  worthless  checks  and 
vistimizing  members  of  the  fruit  and 
produce  trade.  In  one  case  he  got  away 
with  the  returns  for  a  load  of  potatoes; 
in  another  he  borrowed  a  Ford  car  and 
never  returned  it.  Complaints  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  Kelly  or  Kelley  was  elusive, 
but  he  was  finally  apprehended  and  sen¬ 
tenced. 

Will  you  ti'y  to  collect  the  money  for 
three  cases  of  white  eggs  I  shipped  to  E. 
M.  Benford  on  November  27,  1933?  Mi*. 
Benford  claims  to  have  been  ill  and 
Fred  Labertrandie  has  been  taking  care 
of  his  business.  The  last  time  I  wrote 
him  he  promised  to  send  the  money  in  a 
week  or  10  days  but  has  failed  to  keep 


his  promise.  If  you  can  collect  this  for 
me  I  shall  be  very  thankful.  MRS.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  complaints  against  E.  M. 
Benfoi'd  for  several  years  past  and  the 
record  above  is  a  repetition  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  and  failure  to  comply  with 
same.  We  have  several  similar  complaints 
against  him  at  this  time,  in  one  case 
check  sent  was  protested,  and  we  give 
our  readers  the  history  for  their  own 
protection. 

I  am  enclosing  an  application  blank 
from  the  Circle  Advertising  Service,  401 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion,  which  I  received  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  our 
evening  paper.  Will  you  look  up  these 
people  and  let  me  know  about  them?  I 
personally  think  they  are  a  bluff  as  I 
have  read  so  many  times  in  your  columns 
of  just  such  people.  I  am  desirous  of 
earning  money  but  this  looks  too  good. 

Connecticut.  e.  j.  s. 

This  company  offers  to  send  working 
instructions  and  outfit  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  $1.  Our  advice  is  to  keep  your 
dollar.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  for  ser¬ 
vice  after  you  get  it. 

East  Spring  I  sold  1.000  Gladiolus 
bulbs  to  the  Ox-Bow  Antique  Shop,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Darling,  Owner,  Newbury,  Yt. 
At  time  of  sale  they  were  located  at  8S 
Charles  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  but  wished 
the  bulbs  to  plant  on  their  Summer  place 
at  Newbury,  Vt.  I  sent  the  bulbs  to 
Newbury;  the  son  went  up  and  planted 
them.  He  reported  them  nice-looking 
bulbs,  but  sent  no  money  for  them.  I 
finally  went  to  Boston,  and  after  some 
urging  collected  $5,  with  a  promise  to 
pay  balance  soon.  Price  was  $15  per 
1,000.  They  soon  after  gave  up  their 
Boston  shop  and  moved  everything  to 
Newbury,  Vt.  They  have  sent  me  no 
money  and  although  I  have  written  them 
repeatedly  asking  for  my  $10  balance, 
I  receive  no  reply  at  all  J.  M.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  this  ac¬ 
count.  The  Ox-Bow  Antique  Shop 
ignores  our  communications  as  well  as 
those  of  the  reader.  Repudiation  of  a 
just  account  is  not  justified  under  any 
circumstances,  but  it  adds  to  the  injustice 
when  deliberately  ignored. 

I  placed  a  piece  of  property  for  sale  in 
the  hands  of  three  different  parties.  Who 
is  entitled  to  commission?  If  one  sells 
can  the  other  two  collect  commission? 
If  the  party  to  whom  I  sell  has  not 
talked  or  communicated  with  any  of 
these  three  agents  are  they  entitled  to 
commission  ?  L.  a.  w. 

V  ermont. 

A  real  estate  commission  is  earned  by 
the  broker  who  makes  the  sale  and  only 
when  he  produces  for  the  seller  a  buyer 
who  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  property  on  terms  acceptable 
to  the  seller.  The  first  broker  who  pro¬ 
cures  such  a  person  is  the  one  entitled  to 
a  commission.  The  other  two  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  anything  whatever.  If  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the 
three  or  of  any  broker,  none  of  the 
agents  is  entitled  to  commission. 

We  would  like  advice  concerning  a 
lease.  A  owns  building  rented  to  B.  A 
verbal  agreement  was  entered  into  where¬ 
by  B  was  to  rent  building  from  A  for 
one  year  with  the  privilege  of  a  longer 
term  if  desired.  One  year  expired  and 
part  of  second.  Can  A  force  B  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  rent  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  if  B  moves  from  the  building 
at  the  present  time?  Nothing  was  said  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  as  to  how 
long  B  intended  to  continue  the  contract. 
Rent  is  paid  monthly.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

Under  the  circumstances  related  a  ten¬ 
ancy  from  year  to  year  has  been  created 
and  A  can,  therefore,  force  B  to  continue 
paying  the  rent  for  the  remainder  of  this 
present  year  even  if  B  moves  from  the 
premises  at  the  present  time.  A  verbal 
lease  is  binding. 

There  was  a  small  piece  of  land  wedged 
in  between  my  property  and  that  of  a 
neighbor,  but  I  did  not  notice  it  when 
purchasing,  as  the  real  estat.  man  took  me 
in  a  different  direction  but  I  learned  that 
this  piece  was  deducted  from  my  ground. 
There  is  a  spring  on  my  farm  and  the 
water  flows  through  this  little  piece  and 
then  into  my  pasture  land.  The  neighbor 
has  stopped  the  flow  of  water  by  a  stone 
fence,  preventing  it  from  reaching  my 
pasture  land  and  my  cattle  have  no  wa¬ 
ter.  Have  I  any  rights  in  the  matter? 

New  Jersey.  l.  j. 

Every  property  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream, 
and  if  another  owner  seeks  to  interfere 
with  this  natural  flow  and  diverts  it  to 
his  own  premises  he  is  liable  for  damages 
that  have  been  sustained  by  the  property 
injured.  We  believe  an  action  could  be 
sustained  against  a  party  diverting  a 
stream  in  this  way. 


prevents  costly  ills  and 


CALVIN  G  Breakdowns 


A  cow’s  efficiency  in  converting  feed  into 
milk,  and  her  ability  to  deliver  a  healthy  calf 
without  costly  after-effects,  depend  largely  upon 
proper  regulating  and  conditioning.  Through 
the  season  when  feed  costs  mount,  the  cost  of 
milk  production  can  be  held  in  check  and  herd 
health  and  vitality  maintained  by  conditioning 
with  Kow-Kare.  This  potent  medicinal  regulator 
supplies  the  elements  vitally  needed  to  build  up 
vigor  and  promote  digestion  and  assimilation. 


"Would  not  be 


Kow-Kare  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Iron,  the  great  blood  tonic,  and  therapeutic 
drugs,  etc.,  recognized  in  veterinary  practice. 
When  cows  lag,  get  off  feed  and  let  down  on 
milk  yield,  Kow-Kare  saves  you  many  worries 
by  improving  appetite  and  digestion.  Give  it 
daily  with  the  feed  whenever  a  tonic  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  especially  for  a  few  weeks  before  and 
after  calving,  when  a  cow’s  vitality  is  at  low 
ebb  and  aid  is  needed  to  bring  her  safely  and 
without  disorders  through  the  calving  ordeal. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
general  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid  if  dealer  is 
not  supplied. 


FREE  BOOK — An  illustrated, 
36-page  treatise  on  the  ailments  of 
dairy  cows  and  their  treatment. 
Mailed  upon  request. 


without  it” 

"Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
free  Veterinary  book  as  adver¬ 
tised.  I  want  to  say  I  would 
not  be  without  Kow-Kare  now 
for  cows  that  are  freshening. 
I  gave  it  as  directed  to  a  young 
Jersey  cow  before  she  freshened. 
I  never  had  a  cow  get  along  so 
well.  I  never  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  her.  The  calf 
came  so  easy,  without  the  usual 
strain.  I  have  also  used  your 
Bag  Balm  and  find  it  fine  for 
caked  udders.  Will  sure  recom¬ 
mend  Kow-Kare.” 

W.  B.  GRANDEN 
Pocatello,  Idaho 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


HINMAN 


"THE  MILKER  OF  TODAY" 
Price  and  performance  will 
satisfy  you  on  this  new  pipe¬ 
line,  rubber-lined  cup,  Milker. 
Write  for  complete  details. 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO* 

ONEIDA.  N.Y. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..New  York 
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TO  DAIRYMEN 

WHO  MUST 

ECONOMIZE 

TO  the  dairyman  who  wants  to  feed  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  ration  he  can  find,  but  who  also  recognizes  the  value 
of  a  ration  which  is  fully  balanced,  high  in  digestible 
nutrients  and  contains  a  variety  of  good  ingredients,  we 
most  strongly  recommend  feeding  B-B  Marmico  16% 
Dairy  Feed  with  good  hay  and  silage. 

Marmico  contains  over  200  pounds  more  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  to  the  ton  than  bran,  2%  more  protein,  more  fat, 
no  more  fiber.  Its  molasses  content  supplies  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  and  acts  as  a  pleasing  appetizer.  The  high  sugar 
content  is  an  excellent  builder  of  energy.  Its  variety  of 
ingredients  insures  greater  economy  than  is  possible  in 
a  feed  deriving  digestible  nutrients  from  only  one  source. 
Ask  your  B-B  dealer  about  Marmico  16%  at  once.  If  you 
want  a  most  economical  20%  ration,  we  recommend 
having  mixed  equal  quantities  of  gluten  feed  and  Mar¬ 
mico.  At  present  prices,  Marmico  should  replace  bran, 
ground  corn  and  oats  in  your  own  mixture.  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FEED  B-B  MARMICO  . . .  A  16%  BALANCED  DAIRY 
RATION  NOW  PRICED  NO  HIGHER  THAN  BRAN! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ASPHALT  ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING 

(NO  TAR ) 

48c  Per  Gal.  —  im  55  Cal.  Drum  Lots 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  for  Screen  test  Sample. 

DEMING  LL'MBER  COMPANY  -  ERIE,  PA. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  13  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  four  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants,  free  circular. 
COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


D  ATTFR1FQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  ILIYICiI  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literatura 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa*h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED.TO  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  good  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  43  Vienna  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TIIC  Mnnn  MAITD  The  Magazine  for  those 
1  nt  interested  in  building 

model  railroads,  boats,  engines.  Send  15  cents  for  copy. 

Modelmaker  Corp.,  330N  W.  341b  SI.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Cl  Ml  CH I  MR  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rmiomnu  roll  of  (film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  Jaf  ROSSE  FILM  fO.,  Lafrosse,  lVIs. 


3  FINEST  MAPLE  RADISHES— 10c  Pkt.  of  EACH 
— ALL  FOR  A  DIME!  White-tipped  red  Sparkler; 
long  white  Icicle;  and  largest  round  red,  the  Maule. 
Send  just  10c  for  all  three.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  872  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


A'V  Wanted  correspondence  with  man  in  country 
J~\  a.  acquainted  with  farmers  and  dealers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  <640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  HI.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Protestant  practical  nurse  for  elder¬ 
ly  woman,  semi-invalid  (colostomy),  assist 
housework;  must  live  near  New  York;  state 
age.  race,  names  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
7403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  UNDER  -10,  without  children,  for 
suburban  place,  45  miles  from  New  York; 
man,  experienced  gardening,  care  lawns,  able 
drive  ear;  woman,  good  cook,  liouseworker:  $50 
month,  room,  board;  write  stating  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MEN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  on  poultry  farm,  steady, 
very  good  home,  $10  month.  ROBERT  AL¬ 
BRECHT.  Ledgewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  charge  20- 
acre  farm  now  principally  in  woods  and 
grass,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  family  who 
spend  about  six  months  on  place;  garden  to  be 
tended;  house,  etc.,  furnished;  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  if  satisfactory;  apply  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  wages  expected,  full  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  1230.  Richmond,  Virginia. 


AV ANTED  —  Neat,  reliable,  rrotestant  house¬ 
keeper  for  three  adults;  good  cook,  no  laun¬ 
dry;  salary  330  per  month.  ADVERTISER 

7499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  housework  and  roadside 
stand;  must  be  neat,  quick  and  willing  work¬ 
er:  also  woman  for  cooking,  baking  and  kitchen 
work;  send  photo.  Address  ADVERTISER  7502, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  NEAT,  plain  cooking,  no 
laundry,  adults;  Albany  suburban  home:  35 
week;  give  age,  experience,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man.  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  320  a  month,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  7504.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  l'OULTRYMAN,  scientific  plant, 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences;  lo¬ 
cated  7  miles  from  Washington;  must  be  steady, 
sober,  no  cigarettes;  able  to  plow  and  attend 
small  garden:  330  per  month  and  find:  refer¬ 
ences.  MILTON  ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church, 
Va. 


MAN  FOR  GENERAL  farm  work,  operate  trac¬ 
tor;  wages  $25  and  board,  monthly.  WILLIAM 
Y.  SPEIRS,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On-  large  farm,  middle-aged  couple 
without  children;  also  single  man;  woman  to 
be  excellent  plain  cook  and  help  with  house¬ 
work,  no  washing,  small  family;  one  man  expe¬ 
rienced  with  bees  and  poultry,  other  man  ex¬ 
perienced  with  fruit  spraying  and  trimming, 
used  to  tractors  and  trucks  and  good  auto  re¬ 
pair  man,  both  men  to  help  occasionally  with 
general  farming:  wages,  couple  390  and  board: 
single  man  $45  and  board  (or  305  house  and 
privileges);  write  fully  giving  references. 
LLOYD  AV.  SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  general  farming, 
dry-hand  milker,  hustler;  good  eliaraeter.  no 
liquor  or  cigarettes:  state  wages,  month,  room 
and  board  included ;  no  floaters  apply.  B. 
MORSE,  Mont icello,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Man  to  work  in  house,  garden,  yard; 

good  home  on  farm,  small  wages.  L.  BOICE, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tel.  560-R-2. 


AV ANTED — Middle-aged  married  man;  must  be 
experienced  dairy  farmer,  good  teamster, 
milker:  others  do  not  apply.  MORRIS  Bll- 
TENSKY,  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


FARM  HAND,  twenty-five  or  thirty  yours  old, 
good  milker  and  general  farm  work:  wages 
325  per  month;  none  but  a  willing  worker  need 
apply.  TI-IOS.  EVANS,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Box  35, 
Rahway,  N.  j. 


ADIRONDACKS,  FARMER  family,  50-acre  camp 
farm,  near  Lake  George;  reply  fully,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  ADVERTISER  7538,  care  Rural 
N  pw-Y  orker. 


ADVERTISER  7415  wishes  to  announce  that 
position  has  been  filled. 


GRADE  A  DAIRY  wants  capable  general  as¬ 
sistant,  able  and  willing  to  work,  experienced 
barn,  milk  room,  milk  route,  chauffeur’s  license 
necessary;  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  $25  month 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  7529,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman;  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  and  board;  must  not.  drink  liquor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  single,  good 
milker,  teamster,  general  farm  work ;  reliable 
and  sober;  state  age  and  wage.  ALFRED  LESH, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  handyman,  2  cows, 
one  truck-horse,  chores  around  house,  drive, 
willing,  not  afraid  to  work;  apartment,  light 
and  heat,  350  month;  no  board.  BOX  380,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  neat,  reliable,  middle- 
aged  Protestant  woman,  from  country  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  home,  salary  $15  per  month;  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADY ERTISEE 
7530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTERS,  PLUMBERS,  masons,  elec¬ 
tricians,  AVarren  County,  N.  Y.,  camp;  April- 
June;  state  age,  experience,  lowest  wage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  00  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1.100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultry-men,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-macliinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL.  Farii\  School,  Pa. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER.  farmer.  Swiss; 

wife,  child,  housekeeper;  excellent  references. 
BOX  303,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  by  American  couple,  no 
children,  as  manager,  caretakers,  farmer,  or 
other  work:  sober,  honest,  willing;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  74S5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  AMERICAN  Protestant  man.  55, 
single,  healthy,  temperate,  references,  experi¬ 
enced,  position  ou  farm;  willing  to  work  for 
board  until  we  could  make  farm  pay;  am  work¬ 
ing  on  farm  now;  take  position  after  April  15. 
ADVERTISER  7480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  Graham  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  experiment  sta¬ 
tion:  references,  general  farming  experienced; 
ambitious,  competent,  single,  American,  twenty- 
seven.  desiring  fifty  dollars,  board,  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced.  good  references.  ADY'ERTISER 
7491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  good  milker,  wants  a 
job  on  dairy  farm.  E.  BARKER,  care  Wil¬ 
liam  Turksma.  Sugarloaf.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  21,  high  school  education,  de¬ 
sires  work;  doesn’t  drink,  smoke  or  swear; 
life  experience  on  dairy,  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN.  CARETAKER,  $20  month,  room 
and  board.  D.  CURRIE.  1021  05th  St..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


GAMEKEEPER  WANTS  situation,  life  experi¬ 
ence  game  raising,  all  species:  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7494,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  30,  experienced  grower 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  desires  position  as 
assistant  or  managing  small  country  place;  ca¬ 
pable.  trustworthy,  drives;  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  7495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  farmer-caretaker,  es¬ 
tate,  farm,  dairy,  general;  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  congenial;  can  take  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong  and  husky,  desires  work 
on  farm;  expert  milker,  likes  hard  work; 
small  remuneration  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
7501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  caretaker  position  on 
farm,  estate;  agricultural  training,  farm  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  BOX  724,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  wants  work:  gardening,  care 
of  poultry  and  general  work  around  place; 
drive  ear  for  owner.  ELBERT  SEWARD, 
Poultney,  Vermont. 


SINGLE,  AMERICAN,  with  life  experience, 
wishes  position  in  dairy  barn:  references.  K. 
SADLIEIt,  Burgevin  St..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  HANDYMAN,  married,  wants 
position:  is  able  to  manage  farm  or  estate; 
best  references:  chauffeur’s  license.  BOX  135, 
Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  farm,  es¬ 
tate;  experienced,  qualified,  all  branches;  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  7512,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  small  boy,  wishes  position, 
charge  small  estate;  experienced  gardening, 
dairying,  poultry;  5  years  last  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TREE  EXPERT,  gardener,  experienced,  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate;  faithful,  energetic.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wants  farm  work; 

had  experience  in  managing  large  dairy  farm; 
agricultural  graduate;  no  smoking  or  drinking. 
C.  IRELAND,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position,  couple,  dependable,  no 
children:  man,  innate  ami  life  experience  in 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruit,  poultry, 
horses,  cattle,  drives  ear:  age  49;  wife  good 
worker,  assistant  or  housekeeper  and  outdoors, 
age  44.  ADVERTISER  7515.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  steady  position  as  care¬ 
taker  on  private  estate:  pleasant,  capable,  in¬ 
dustrious;  good  references:  age  32.  no  children; 
fair  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


niGII  SCHOOL  graduate  desires  practical  farm 
experience;  salary  unnecessary.  ARTHUR 
LEVIN,  165  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  two  small 
children;  experienced  in  dairy,  creamery  and 
general  farming:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HOLLAND  family  wants  to  run 
dairy  farm  on  shares  or  by  month:  father  and 
throe  sons,  all  good  milkers.  ADVERTISER 
7520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  24,  ESTATE,  poultry,  carpentry 
experience,  milk:  desires  position  with  re¬ 
liable  people:  small  wages  but  separate  quiet 
room.  ADVERTISER  7521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY’ MAN,  54,  SINGLE,  capable  any  ca¬ 
pacity.  wants  position,  moderate  wage,  incu¬ 
bator,  battery-man,  ADVERTISER  7505,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GRADUATES  of  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  trained  in  specialized 
agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  employing  sueh 
labor  apply  to  SIGMA  ALPHA  GAMMA  FRA¬ 
TERNITY,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  bees,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dry  milker.  WELSH,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


ORCI1ARDIST  OPEN  for  position;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  capable  taking  full 
charge;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
7509,  care  Rural  New-l'orker. 


WANTED — By  a  good  sober,  all  around  middle- 
aged  man,  work  on  a  private  place.  Summer 
hotel,  small  farm;  fair  wages.  Care  DANIELS, 
17  Watkins  St.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 


YVOMAN,  WITH  furniture  and  boy  II,  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  home.  ADVERTISER  7509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager  and  herdsman, 
married,  wants  position  April  1;  plenty  A.  R. 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7510,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  orcliardist.  posi¬ 
tion  as  orchard  manager  or  foreman;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  vegetables,  flowers, 
all  livestock,  drives,  good  all-around  man; 
wife  will  assist  with  housework;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7525,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  on  poultry,  fruit  or  dairy  farm, 
by  experienced,  able,  active  married  man, 
within  100  miles  of  Albany.  ADYrERTISER 
7529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work  on  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED—' Working  farm  foreman. 

married,  no  children;  excellent  references; 
full  particulars.  ADY’ERTISER  7528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  YVOYIAN  wants  work,  small 
adult  family:  good  cook:  town  or  country. 
MARSHALL,  YVest  Cornwall,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  single  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  wants  work  as  gardener  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  for  board  and  room  with  small 
wages  on  the  start  or  fifty-fifty  basis:  respon¬ 
sible  worker;  state  minimum  wages  can  pay  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  MAN,  24,  just  raised  1,000  chicks  to 
two  months,  in  charge  of  laying  stock,  wants 
responsible  position.  A.  MEYENDORFF,  310 
YYr.  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE;  ONE  small  child;  age  29;  first-class 
milker,  can  do  general  farm  work;  willing 
and  dependable  worker;  good  reference;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  HER¬ 
MAN  T.  NUSCIIER,  95  Orland  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  your  needs;  will  take  inter¬ 
est  in  work;  experienced  farm  and  herd  man¬ 
ager;  any  responsible  opportunity;  married;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7532,  care 
Rural  New-Y' orker. 


HERDSMAN,  MANAGER,  single,  competent  in 
breeding,  feeding,  calf  raising,  A.  R.  work 
and  production  of  low  bacteria  count;  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate;  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco; 
best  of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  7533.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUXG  MAN.  single,  desires  steady  position; 

experienced  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  reliable 
and  willing;  excellent  references:  give  all  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  Address  BOX  101.  R.  D. 
2,  Barto.  Pa. 


FARMINGDALE  AGRICULTURAL  graduate  de¬ 
sires  position  on  fruit  farm:  experienced,  good 
references.  ALBERT  TAYLOR,  Buckram 

Heights,  Locust  Y'alley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MECHANIC,  CHAUFFEUR,  handyman.  25.  mar¬ 
ried,  two  children,  references.  ADVERTISER 
7539.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raceville,  N  Y.  B.  RACE  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM,  good  buildings,  main  road.  A. 
BARTON,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  village  farm,  50  acres. 
CHAS.  BLANCHARD,  Topsham,  Maine. 


15-COW  DAIRY  and  potato  farm,  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J. :  convenient  to  many  markets; 
158  acres,  SO  tillable:  substantial  S-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  furnace  heat:  $4,500:  long-term,  easy  pay¬ 
ments ;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE- — 5-acre  poultry  plant  for  S00  birds, 
9-room  house,  improvements;  on  town  line;  for 
details  write  ADVERTISER  7488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Road  stand  and  dwelling,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  N.  Y.  BARCLAY  YVARD,  Dade  City, 
Florida. 


SALE- — 12-acre  river  property,  near  Denton, 
Md. ;  5  acres  woods,  creek.  7  acres  tillable 
bulb,  truck,  poultry:  5-room  house,  bath,  run¬ 
ning  spring  water,  furnace,  cellar;  double  ga¬ 
rage,  no  other  buildings;  1,500-foot  river  front¬ 
age;  1  mile  highway;  equity  §1,300.  43  cash, 
balance  monthly:  buyer  assumes  Federal  mort¬ 
gage  $1,100.  ADVERTISER  74S7,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MICHIGAN,  120,  CLEAR.  equipped;  trout 
stream;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  7492,  care 
Rural  New-Y' orker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  80  acres,  good  buildings; 

stock  and  machinery.  YV.  DUMANOYVSKI, 
Whitney,  Mich. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE  10  acres  good  tillage  land 
in  Connecticut.  ISAAC  FAFARD,  95  Hanover 
St„  Lebanon,  N,  H. 


YY' ANTED  TO  RENT,  or  rent  option  purchase, 
5  to  20  acres,  within  40  miles  of  New  York; 
some  tillable,  woodlot.  brook,  large  house  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  7499.  care  Rural  New- 
Y orker. 


LONG  ISLAND,  944-acre  farm,  near  lake,  build¬ 
ings.  electricity:  commuting:  sell  or  rent. 
MORRIS  IIAYY’KINS,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  Boston, 
seven  and  three-quarters  acres,  9-room  house, 
all  improvements:  tie-ups  for  29  cows;  milk 
route.  Address  ADY’ERTISER  7497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THIRTY-ROOM  boarding  house,  near  Ashokan 
reservoir.  MRS.  KOCH,  YVest  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  dairy  farm,  S-room  house, 
electricity,  school  bus,  improved  road,  con¬ 
crete  basement  barn,  silo,  ice  house,  etc.;  34.000; 
stock  and  equipment  sold  separately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  37011  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
«  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
l-JLOOO  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEYV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
“•  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
c,assi.fie,l. advertisements,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
-Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FO 11  SALE — Poultry  farm,  hatchery,  3S  acres 
.  land,  3.o00  birds’  capacity;  9-room  house,  all 
improvements,  on  main  road:  bargain.  OLIVET 
POULTRY’  FARM,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT,  in  country,  three  large  rooms, 
water  in  sink,  garage,  high  location,  good 
road,  near  village.  Summer  or  year  round - 
equipped  poultry  houses  if  desired,  land.  E  b’ 
WHITE,  R.  2,  Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm.  HOCHSTADTER 
Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  TRADE — Two  small  farms  in  Cavuga  Coun- 
•  t^l.  ,neai"  large  lake  and  cities,  for  small  place 
V,’  ^le'YatTe£  Virginia  or  Maryland.  HARVEY 
MacDOYY  ELL,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES,  NEARLY  level,  good 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  5  miles:  terms  or 
cash:  clear  title.  ADVERTISER 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


buildings; 
cheap  for 
7517,  care 


electric,  garage,  poultry  bouses.  State  road, 
corner;  Summer  or  all-year  home,  tourists  \I 
8639  Bay  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 


FOR  SALE— Attractive  farm.  Southern  Maine 

lot)  acres,  accessible;  tarvia  road,  lights,  wa¬ 
ter,  level  land;  schools,  stores,  markets;  photo 
particulars  on  request.  ADY’ERTISER  *  751S 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  (equipped  preferred),  rental 
first  year,  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  6.  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


13  ACRES.  BEAUTIFUL  home,  8  rooms  base¬ 

ment  barn,  electric,  livable;  7  miles  to  Ge¬ 
neva;  fruit;  large  stream:  for  less  than  build¬ 
ings  insured.  J.  F.  YVILSON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


farm,  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  D 
WILLIAMS,  Little  Meadows,  Pa. 


S. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  with  buildings.  Mont¬ 
gomery  County:  $1,200.  ADVERTISER  75°2 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


good  buildings,  large  bungalow,  poultry  houses 
barn,  garage;  SS00  cash,  31,700  long  time  loan 
0%.  JESSE  BARE,  Dover,  Del. 


01  water 


•  - -  -  "  '-'V/VIVJ,  x*  lit  C,  UC  W 

bouse,  no  tools  or  stock;  5  miles  south  James- 
viBe,  N.  Y.  MRS.  FRANK  BUSH,  Jamesville, 
N.Y.,  at  farm. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  poultrv  farm  elec¬ 
tricity;  state  particulars.  ADY’ERTISER  7507 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  acreage  with  house  on  lake  or 
sizeable  stream;  reasonable  for  cash.  ADY'ER- 
TISER  7508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 49-acre  farm,  seven-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  barn,  henhouse,  horse,  cow. 
good  location.  19  acres  tillable,  balance  pasture, 
woodland:  $2,200.  $1,000  down,  balance  easy. 
ADVERTISER  7511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VALLEY  FARM  for  sale.  243  acres,  excellent 
cultivation,  fine  meadows,  pasture,  abundant 
spring  water,  maple  trees,  orchard,  raise  cauli¬ 
flower;  large  barns,  water  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  Delco:  R.  D..  school  bus,  telephone,  im¬ 
proved  road:  12-room  house,  8-room  tenant 
house ;  reasonable.  MRS.  ADELAIDE  O.  DIET- 
RICH,  Administratrix,  South  Kortright.  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  190  acres,  fully  equipped. 

one  mile  to  milk  creamery;  electricity  in  all 
buildings.  NELSON  FOLLETT,  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


10 -AC  RE  POULTRY  farm,  nice  house.  150  eggs 
daily:  $3,400.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER,  Rt. 
4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — House  in  Catskill  Mountains.  6 
rooms,  good  lawn,  fruit,  garden,  modern  hen¬ 
houses.  small  cow  barn,  work  shop,  garage; 
good  roads  New  Y'ork  to  door.  ADVERTISER 
7523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7  acres,  part  tillable,  part  moun¬ 
tain;  YY’est  Point  and  Hudson  River  view; 
6-room  bungalow,  artesian  well,  electric;  143 
miles  from  station.  YV ALTER  E.  CLARK,  Gar¬ 
rison,  N.  Y.  • 


FOR  SALE- — Truck,  chicken  farm,  443  acres; 

coops  for  1,009  chickens,  brooder  house,  out¬ 
buildings;  9-rooiu  house,  suitable  for  two  fami¬ 
lies;  $3,600.  P.  O.  BOX  98,  South  Vineland, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm  on  paved  road;  $1,500 
cash.  HOWARD  PAYNE,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  York  State  to  work  on 
shares.  E.  SOUTHARD,  Short  Beach,  Conn. 


7-ACRE  FARM,  5-room  bungalow,  garage,  elec¬ 
tric,  2  brooder  houses,  fruit  trees,  good  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  1  mile  town;  furnished,  including 
piano:  price  $4,000  cash.  ADY’ERTISER  7534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  HOUSE.  2  acres,  suitable  home  or 
boarders;  two  thousand:  small  bungalow,  three 
acres,  six  hundred;  good  home  sites,  2  to  S 
acres,  moderately  priced  for  cash  or  small  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  as  rent.  ADY’ERTISER  7535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Deserted  mountain  farm  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  transportation;  give  full 
details.  ADY’ERTISER  7537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Country  Board 


A  HOME  FOE  2  boys,  S  and  6,  private  or  farm, 
strong  and  healthy.  BEULAH  REED,  R.  D. 
2,  Box  101,  Barto,  Fa. 


WANTED — Home  for  healthy  17-year-old  Prot¬ 
estant  boy;  does  not  attend  school;  can  be 
of  help  in  house  or  on  farm  to  earn  maintenance 
and  small  wages.  MUCH,  375  Mt.  Kemble  Ave., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  231. 


This  is  the  Year  for  YOU  to  GO  on  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ACROSS  AMERICA  TOUR 


Lifting  a  Liner  at  Gatun  Lake — Panama  Canal 


•It’s  Bigger  and  Better  Every  Way 
and  the  Cost  is  Lower ! 

The  greatest  tour  of  all  has  been  arranged  this  year  for  your  pleasure  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It’s  even  more  thrilling  than  last  year’s  tour  .  .  .  more 
fascinating  places  to  visit,  more  awe-inspiring  sights  to  see.  A  visit  to  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  and  a  trip  through  the  mammoth  and  fascinating  Red¬ 
wood  Empire  are  two  NEW  marvelous  features  which  have  been  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  wonderful  places  to  which  the  tour  takes  us.  And  yet  the 
1934  Around  and  Across  America  Tour  is  priced  below  last  year!  THIS  IS 
THE  YEAR  FOR  YOU  TO  GO!  Send  the  coupon  below  for  all  the  interest¬ 
ing  details. 


AROUND  BY  BOAT  ....  ACROSS  BY  TRAIN 


Quebec 


MONTREAL 


O^ORTtANO; 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


"JMMI 'A 
Q  SPRINGS.. 


y  o  «,* 

J5^»s«.04 


Chicago1 


O  OGOC  N 


KANSAS 

C4TY 


DALLAS  • 
HOUSTON 


SAM  AMT0N10 


MEXICO 

CITY 


The  Nation’s  BEST  in  travel  facilities  will  be  ours  during  the  entire  tour.  We  travel  on 
the  great  Panama  Pacific  Electric  Liner  S.  S.  California  along  the  water  route.  The  ocean 
voyage  will  be  a  thrilling  experience  you  will  long  remember  with  pleasure.  Roomy,  com¬ 
fortable  cabins,  deck  sports,  spacious  promenade  decks,  restful  lounging  rooms  and  dozens 
of  other  entertaining  features  will  make  the  trip  one  of  constant  delight.  Then  our  trip 
continues  by  luxurious  special  train  through  the  Redwood  Empire,  Oregon  and  Washington 
to  visit  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Glacier  National  Park,  and  on  to  Chicago  for  the 
World’s  Fair  Century  of  Progress. 

•One  Low  Cost  Pays  Everything 


The  one  special  low  cost  pays  for  everything  on  this  glorious  tour  .  .  .  your  steamship  and 
train  ticket,  all  your  meals,  all  automobile  side-trips,  sightseeing  and  national  park  tours, 
hotel  rooms,  etc.,  are  all  included  in  the  one  lump  sum.  You  do  not  even  have  any  tips  to 
pay.  You  need  not  spend  another  cent  for  traveling  or  living  expenses  on  the  trip 
outside  of  personal  laundry  or  souvenirs  you  may  wish  to  purchase  along  the  way.  You 

can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home. 


Cascade  Tunnel  on  Our  Route  Through  the  Northwest, 
Great  Northwest  Railway)  (electrically  operated ) 


Rainier  National  Park 


Tour  Members 
of  1933 
Say: 

"My  wife  went  on  your 
Fourth  Annual  Tour  tliiQ 
Summer  around  a  n  d 
ai  ross  America  and  had 
the  most  enjoyable  voy¬ 
age  of  her  lifetime.” — J. 
Coston  Goslce,  Salisbury. 
Md. 

"Around  and  Across 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
was  a  wonderful  trip  — 
enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it.”  —  Minnie  O.  Rrown, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

"There  were  no  dull 
moments  at  any  time  on 
the  trip.  The  food  and 
accommodations  were  ail 
you  could  desire.  Wo 
were  given  ample  time  at 
each  place  to  see  every¬ 
thing  and  there  wasn’t  a 
hitch  anywhere.  We  also 
found  you  were  right  in 
saying  we  could  leave  our 
pocket  honks  at  homo.” — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Schleo.  Cambridge,  Md. 

”1  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  wonderful  trip, 
every  minute  of  which  I 
enjoyed.  I  enjoyed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  trip  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and 
Glacier  Park.  I  think 
Glacier  Park  should  bo 
included  in  your  nest 
tour,  as  it  is  marvelous. 
1  never  imagined  the 
mountain  scenery  could 
he  so  wonderful.” — Esther 
M.  Bush,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Such  a  tour — planned 
to  givo  pleasure  and 
knowledge.  We  cannot 
sce_  how  a  trip  of  moro 
variety  aud  charm  can  bo 
arranged.  Our  steamer 
was,  in  itself,  a  wonder 
—nothing  that  made  for 
comfort  and  pleasure  was 
omitted,  and  the  food 
I  was  a  constant  treat.” — 
Mr  8.  B.  If.  Goon  rod, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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THIS 

COUPON 

Write  now  for  free 
literature  giving  alt 
the  interesting  details 
— the  day  by  day  itin¬ 
erary,  special  low  cost, 
etc.  Illustrated  with 
actual  p i c t u r e s  of 
places  well  visit.  Mail 
coupon  now ! 
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Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about  the  1934  Rural  H 

New-Yorker  Around  and  Across  America  Tour. 
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#3  Weeks  of  Thrilling  Travel 


Tour  leaves  August  11th  and  we  return  home  September  3rd.  It’s  the  best  time  of 
year  for  us  all  to  be  away  and  just  the  time  when  we  will  escape  the  summer’s 
hottest  weather.  It  will  be  without  doubt  the  most  glorious  all-expense  tour  ever 
offered  you  at  such  a  low  cost.  Just  think  of  15  days  of  fascinating  ocean  travel 
from  one  side  of  America  to  another  by  way  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the  great 
Panama  Canal.  Then  a  delightful  visit  in  California,  sightseeing  in  the  interesting 
cities  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  b  rancisco  and  Agua  Caliente,  Old  Mexico. 
Then  on  through  the  wondrous  Redwood  Empire  where  we  travel  amid  the  giant 
monarchs  of  the  timber  world  in  the  latest  type  specially  designed  motor  coaches 
with  glass  tops  which  permit  us  to  view  the  actual  greatness  of  these  towering 
trees.  A  fascinating  tour  of  Mount  Rainier  is  included.  Next  comes  our  wonderful 
visit  at  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  and  glorious  Glacier  National  Park  and  later 
on  to  the  Century  of  Progress.  Just  follow  the  white  dotted  line  on  the  map 
below  which  is  the  route  of  the  trip  and  imagine  yourself  making  this  glorious 
tour  with  us. 


Given  in  Cooperation  With: 


THE  PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RY. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 


A  COOL  Trip  All  the  Way  for  Both  Old  and  Young 


The  cool  ocean  breeze  will  be  a  restful  relief 
from  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  of the 
land.  And  our 
train  journey 
will  be  over 
the  cool  north¬ 
ern  route  from 
California  into 
the  Northwest. 


The  Great  Glacier  National  Park  Hofei 


This  year,  as  in  every  previous  year,  people  of 

all  ages  will 
enjoy  the  tour. 
Every  comfort 
and  conveni¬ 
ence  is  avail¬ 
able  and  each 
day’s  events 
are  such  as  to 
thrill  both 
young  people 
and  those  in 
the  later  years 
of  life. 
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These  men  can  talk  about  prize  cattle 
and  the  prize  car  in  the  same  tone  of 
pride.  It’s  pride  in  the  breed.  They  know 
the  pedigree  of  prize  stock  and  they  know 
the  pedigree  of  the  Ford  V-  8 — from  away 
back  in  Model  T  days,  some  of  them  even 
earlier.  Says  he — '’Take  the  way  it  uses 
its  fuel — no  waste,  all  power.  That’s  the 
V-8  engine  and  the  down-draft  carbu- 
retor  and  the  new  intake  manifold — the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  car.” 

But  they  are  mechanics  too.  It’s  many 
years  now  since  they  exchanged  the  reins 
of  the  fast-stepping  three-year-old  for  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  snappy  Ford.  The 
farm  has  become  mechanized.  They  know 
a  good  machine  from  a  scrub  one — they 
still  believe  in  good  stock,  whether  in 
crop,  animal,  man  or  motor.  They  knew 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Ford — 
the  breed  is  dependable  —  it  never 
let  them  down. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  Thorough¬ 
bred — the  New  Ford  V-8.  Go  over  its 


the  N ew  Ford 

It  hasn't  happened  since  the  old 
days  of  motoring  that  men  sit  down 
and  gossip  about  their  cars.  The 
Ford  V-8  has  brought  it  back. 


V-8 


FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  FORD  V-8 

Only  car  under  $2000  with  a  V-type  eight -cylinder 
engine.  Delivers  more  horsepower  per  gallon  of  fuel 
than  any  Ford  engine  ever  built.  Aluminum  cylinder 
heads.  Aluminum  pistons.  One-piece  casting  of  cylinder 
blocks,  exhaust  passages  and  crankcase.  Dual  carbu¬ 
retor  and  dual  intake  manifold.  Vi  aterline  thermostats. 
Twin  water  pumps.  Torque-tube  drive.  Three-quarter 
floating  rear  axle.  All-steel  body.  Safety  glass.  Power¬ 
ful,  effective  brakes,  with  unusually  large  brake  area. 
Easy  riding  on  all  four  wheels  and  on  all  roads  because 
of  flexible  Ford  transverse  springs,  newly  designed 
spring  leaves,  hydraulic  shock  absorbers,  deeper  seat 
springs  and  more  luxurious  seat  cushions.  More  interior 


points  the  way  you  would  a  prize  Here¬ 
ford  or  Angus.  Notice  its  conformation. 
Remember  its  pedigree.  Drive  it  and  try 
its  speed,  power,  and  pick-up.  Note  the 
way  it  eases  over  the  bumps  and  rides 
along  the  country  roads.  The  way  to 
really  know  a  Ford  V-8  is  to  drive  it. 


NEW 


FORD  V-8 


room  —  front  and  rear — than  any  other  low-price  car. 
Clear-vision  ventilation  prevents  drafts  and  gives 
greater  safety  in  driving  because  it  has  no  exterior 
parts  to  obstruct  vision. 


c<*t 
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Key  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Winter  Injury  Again,  and  the  Treatment 

Of  all  the  present-day  topics  for  horticultural  con¬ 
versation,  Winter  injury  takes  the  lead,  grouped  un¬ 
der  these  four  headings:  (1)  Reports  or  guesses  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  the  Winter  temperature  may 
be  upon  the  crop  harvested:  (2)  estimates  of  the 
percentage  loss  of  fruit  buds,  branches  and  trees; 
(3)  the  best  remedial  measures;  (4)  a  cataloging 
of  experience  so  as  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  losses 
from  a  similar  situation  in  future  years. 

Of  these  four,  “crop  estimates”  have  been  the 
most  spectacular  and  the  most  popular.  They  are 
interesting,  and  some  have  been  rather  extravagant. 
It  is  assuming  plenty  when  one  attempts  to  forecast 
the  loss  of  the  total  sweet  cherry  crop  and  a  50  per 
cent  sour  cherry  and  peach  crop  by  looking  at  the 
dormant  buds  in  February!  Nearly  in  the  same 
situation  are  estimates  of  bud  and  tree  damage.  It 
is  probably  true  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
peach  buds  arc  dead,  yet  Winter  injury  is  very  likely 
to  be  spotted,  and  unless  the  injury  is  of  such  a 
degree  as  to  wipe  out  a  crop  entirely  or  completely 
kill  all  the  trees,  it  is  a  question  how  significant 
the  percentage  injury  really  is. 

Furthermore,  just  because  a  tree  api>ears  dead  in 
late  Winter,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
lost.  This  is  in  part  because  there  is 
no  accurate  index  of  killing.  It  be¬ 
comes  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  with 
finality  that  such  and  such  a  tree 
should  be  pulled  out.  Mere  blackening 
of  the  wood  does  not  guarantee  death. 

There  may  still  be  enough  live  portions 
of  the  twig  or  tree  which  will  regen¬ 
erate  new  tissue  and  carry  on.  The 
writer  has  computed  that  252  out  of 
every  253  cells  in  a  twig  might  be 
dead,  yet  the  few  live  cells  remaining 
might  be  sufficient  to  give  recovery. 

Certainly  an  examin  a  tion  which 
showed  252  cells  dead  out  of  every  253 
would  be  thought  of  as  signifying 
death,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low.  Accordingly,  the  forecasts  of  in¬ 
jury,  while  they  may  be  correct,  are 
open  to  question  so  far  as  being  of  any 
practical  value  by  themselves. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  remedial  measures  we  reach  a  topic 
that  it  would  seem  most  profitable  to 
urge  for  further  discussion.  We  are 
more  in  need  of  discussion  of  what  to 
do  than  guesses  of  what  has  happened. 

The  record  shows  that  best  results  in  recovery 
have  been  made  when  caution  was  observed.  That 
is,  when  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  tree  .the  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  in  favor  of  letting  it  remain. 
Light  or  moderate  pruning  is  recommended,  so  as 
not  to  cut  off  live  leaf  buds,  which  will  manufac¬ 
ture  food  materials  for  the  tree  to  use  in  recovery. 
Severe  pruning  is  like  starving  the  tree  to  death. 
Good  cultural  conditions  will  also  help,  such  as 
shallow  cultivation  and  moderate  applications  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  application  may  well  be  delayed  until  about 
blossom  time,  since  any  extra  load  of  fruit  that 
might  be  set  by  early  application,  might  be  too  heavy 
a  drain  for  the  tree  during  late  Summer.  Likewise, 
any  practices  that  might  result  in  possible  injury 
to  the  tree,  such  as  heavy  oil  and  Summer  oil 
sprays,  might  well  be  deferred,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  i>ests  have  also  suffered  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  Winter. 

The  entire  situation  is  not  unlike  an  accident,  in 
which  the  victim  is  found  unconscious  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  first  reaction  is  that  he  is  dead,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  little  blood  has  been  spilled.  But  when 
he  gets  to  the  hospital,  is  all  nicely  cleaned  up,  and 
put  in  a  white  bed,  he  looks  quite  different — in  fact, 
the  doctors  even  look  for  recovery ! 

Now,  while  he  is  in  a  weakened  state  and  pending 
recovery  it  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  call 
in  the  undertaker  nor  to  perform  acts  which  may 
endanger  the  patient’s  life.  For  example,  “no 
visitors  permitted”  is  not  uncommon  on  the  card 
hanging  on  the  door.  Moreover,  it  is  not  considered 
wise  to  perform  any  drastic  operations  nor  new  ex¬ 
periments  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  build  the  patient  up  by  careful  nurs¬ 
ing  and  proper  feeding,  but  not  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
digestion. 

And  so  it  is  with  Winter  injury.  Fruit  plants 
have  been  hurt — many  will  die,  many  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  damaged,  and  others  will  recover.  Do  not  give 
up  hope  just  because  the  patient  looks  quite  bad. 


Hang  out  a  card.  “Please  do  not  disturb,”  and  give 
a  chance  for  observation  and  appraisal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Do  all  that  you  can  to  effect  recovery  such  as 
by  feeding  the  patient  moderately,  yet  well,  and 
providing  good  moisture  conditions  by  use  of  a 
mulch  or  clean  cultivation — but  not  deep  enough  to 
cut  roots  seriously.  Do  not  permit  the  patient  to 
overtax  his  strength  by  doing  more  than  he  should 
—  like  bearing  heavy  crops.  Patch  up  tin*  broken 
and  injured  parts  by  bridge-grafting  and  bolting, 
but  not  until  there  has  been  good  chance  to  improve. 
Certainly  do  not  perform  any  severe  operations  like 
dehorning,  unless  the  patient  is  young  and  vigorous 
and  can  stand  the  shock.  In  the  case  of  yearling 
trees  the  elimination  of  black  heart  from  future 
consideration  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  loss 
of  the  entire  tree.  But  with  the  older  patients  the 
story  is  just  the  opposite,  namely,  careful  nursing 
and  no  drastic  treatment.  Common  sense  will  go 
a  long  way  in  handling  the  general  situation. 

Propagating  Blueberries 

I  am  interested  in  the  propagation  of  fruit.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  start  young  blueberry 
plants.  Can  it  be  done  by  cuttings?  v.  f.  l. 

Livingston,  N.  Y. 

The  blueberry  can  be  propagated  either  by  soft¬ 
wood  cuttings,  hard-wood  cuttings,  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  underground  stems.  The  best  rooting  medium 
is  considered  either  light  sand  or  gravelly  loam. 


such  as  blueberries  naturally  prefer.  Success  has 
been  secured  by  using  granulated  peat  moss,  which 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  which  thus  favors  the 
blueberry. 

Hard-wood  cuttings  are  placed  in  the  rooting  me¬ 
dium  about  the  first  of  April  and  have  given  be¬ 
tween  NO  and  90  per  cent  rooted  plants.  Soft-wood 
cuttings  are  made  about  the  middle  of  July,  just  as 
secondary  growth  is  beginning.  A  percentage  suc¬ 
cess  of  85  to  90  iter  cent  may  be  expected  by  this 
method  also.  If  the  rhizomes  or  underground  stems 
are  used,  they  should  be  cut  into  3-in.  lengths  and 
placed  end  to  end  in  furrows  six  inches  apart  and 
covered  two  inches  deep  with  soil.  Early  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  make  and  to  place  these  cuttings. 
These  smaller  sections  of  the  root  system  are  more 
successful  than  the  larger  ones. 

Brown  Rot  on  Nectarines 

AYe  have  growing  under  glass  nine  very  fine  necta¬ 
rines,  of  several  varieties.  They  are  vigorous  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  but  iu  the  past  two  years  have  been  injured  by 
rot.  It  began  by  some  of  the  twigs  turning  blackish. 
AA'hen  the  fruit  was  ripe,  it  would  suddenly  turn  dark, 
decay,  with  white  filaments  of  mold  all  over  it.  AA’e 
use  a  spray  of  Bordeaux  frequently  during  the  Summer, 
but  do  not  like  lime-sulphur  because  it  soils  the  wood¬ 
work  and  glass  so  badly.  s.  h.  x. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  brown  rot  which 
may  attack  fruit,  blossoms  and  twigs.  Control  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  timeliness  of  application  of 
the  spray.  Lime-sulphur  is  the  recommended  spray, 
since  Bordeaux  frequently  causes  injury  to  peach 
and  nectarine  trees.  The  first  spray  should  l»e  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  blossoms  show  pink,  second  when 
shucks  are  falling  from  fruit,  third  should  be  made 
two  or  three  weeks  after  shucks  have  fallen,  and  a 
fourth  spray  two  to  four  weeks  after  fruit  ripens. 


Apple  Trunks  Split  by  Cold 

I  have  a  10-year  Stay  man  AA'inesap  apple  tree  that 
has  just  come  into  bearing — a  beautiful  tree,  used  as 
shade  and  an  ornamental.  During  the  cold  spell  on 
December  29,  when  the  thermometer  touched  22  below 
zero,  a  split  occurred  from  the  crotch  down  the  trunk 
to  the  ground.  This  split  has  since  widened  to  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  a  knife  can  be  inserted 


from  3  to  1 V>  inches  in  the  trunk.  The  split  is  widen¬ 
ing  more  and  more.  Can  anything  be  done  to  save  the 
tree  or  prevent  the  crack  from  continuing  to  spread?  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  I  have  had  this  splitting 
on  peach  and  cherry  trees  but  not  on  apple,  f.  w.  p. 

This  splitting  of  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  that  is 
being  reported  here  and  there  about  the  State  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  extreme  low  temperature  that 
was  experienced.  The  splitting  is  due  to  contraction 
of  the  tree  and  is  not  at  all  uncommon  among  forest 
trees  in  northern  climates. 

The  splitting  of  itself  is  not  so  serious  as  you  may 
think.  The  point  is  that  when  the  cold  is  so  intense 
as  to  result  in  splitting  the  trunk,  there  may  be  se¬ 
vere  killing  of  more  tender  trees  and  more  tender 
portions  of  the  apple  tree.  You  will  find  that  if  the 
tree  is  in  good  growing  condition  and  has  not  been 
injured  in  other  ways  by  the  excessive  cold,  that 
this  crack  will  close  up  and  will  heal  over  during 
the  Summer.  Since,  however,  it  is  a  shade  tree,  and 
has  particular  value  from  that  standpoint,  you 
might  plan  to  bolt  the  tree  together,  not  now,  but 
this  Summer,  so  as  to  keep  the  tissues  close  together 
while  knitting. 


Experience  With  Timothy 

Timothy  being  one  of  the  natural  grasses  of  Ver¬ 
mont  it  still  holds  a  very  important  place  in  our 
system  of  crop  rotation  at  Maple  A'iew  Farm.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  our  best  Timothy 
stands  when  the  heads  are  about  six 
inches  out  of  the  sheath.  This  is,  of 
course,  several  days  before  the  bloom 
appears.  AA'e  find  that  the  cattle  relish 
this  early  cut  hay  equally  as  well  as 
clover.  It  is,  I  believe,  much  easier  to 
cure  than  the  clovers  as  there  is  not 
the  tendency  for  the  leaves  to  shell. 
As  for  milk  production  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  the 
flow  of  milk  whether  using  clover  or 
early-cut  Timothy. 

On  our  No.  1  Timothy  stands  we 
plan  on  top-dressing  iu  the  Fall,  with 
stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  21  tons 
or  more  per  acre  and,  following  the 
first  cutting  late  in  June,  we  find  it 
profitable  to  apply  as  much  more  stable 
manure.  Every  other  year  it  is  our 
policy  to  apply  200  lbs.  of  some  high- 
analysis  fertilizer  carrying  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
and  of  1-2-1  or  1-3-1  proportions.  This 
is  best  applied  in  the  early  Spring 
while  there  is  still  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  This  application  will  displace  the  Fall 
dressing  of  stable  manure.  Likewise  the  addition 
of  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  stable  manure  following  haying,  will 
greatly  aid  in  producing  a  thick  nutritious  second 
crop. 

Well  -managed  Timothy  stands  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  to  five  tons  of  excellent  cow  hay  per  acre. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  soils  will  do  this  but  the 
natural  grass  lands  well  cared  for  will  surprise  even 
the  better  farmers. 

Timothy  stands  cut  late  in  June  will  likewise 
make  very  fine  pasture  for  August  and  September. 
However,  one  should  not  neglect  to  apply  50  to  100 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  as  the  plants  need 
this  extra  nitrogen  to  offset  the  damage  by  grazing. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  grazing  once  a  year  tends 
to  make  a  finer  stemmed  hay  which  is  more  pala¬ 
table.  I  have  grazed  some  fields  in  early  May,  top- 
dressed  with  stable  manure,  plus  200  lbs.  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  harvested  over  2%  tons  of  excel¬ 
lent  Timothy  in  July  and  then  received  a  fair  pas¬ 
ture  crop  late  in  the  Fall.  However,  this  cannot 
be  done  unless  you  feed  your  soil  heavily  and  have 
plenty  of  frequent  rains.  abthcb  l.  stone. 

Orange  County,  4Tt. 


Easy  to  Make  a  Mistake 

How  often  in  this  life  do  we  change  our  opinions. 
I  am  a  back-to-the-lander  coming  here  in  Connect  i- 
cut  some  15  years  ago,  buying  a  small  farm.  I  im¬ 
mediately  started  improving  the  place.  Among  many 
things  I  had  in  mind  to  do  at  once  was  to  plant  an 
asparagus  bed.  I  saw  in  The  E.  N.-Y.  roots  ad¬ 
vertised  by  a  Mr.  Smith  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
AVestern  States.  I  wrote  out  the  order  for  100 
roots,  enclosed  a  check  for  them.  The  day  I  took 
this  order  with  some  other  letters  to  the  mail  box 
was  a  rainy  one.  I  had  an  old  coat  hanging  in  the 
barn  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  but 
slipped  it  on  to  go  to  the  mail  box.  After  waiting 
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a  reasonable  time  for  my  asparagus  roots,  and  their 
not  coming,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  asking  why  I  did 
not  get  my  order  as  I  sent  check  with  the  order. 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  me  saying  he  could  not  find  the 
order  or  any  trace  of  the  check  but  thought  he  might 
have  mislaid  it  and  would  send  the  roots  at  once. 

They  came  in  due  time.  I  planted  them  and  they 
grow  nicely.  One  rainy  day  late  in  the  Summer,  by 
chance  I  put  my  hand  in  the  pocket  of  that  old 
coat  again  and  felt  an  envelope  or  letter.  When  I 
looked  at  it  I  found  it  was  the  order  and  check  for 
those  roots.  Imagine  my  chagrin.  I  immediately 
wrote  Mr.  Smith  explaining  how  I  missed  sending 
the  letter  as  I  had  others  that  day  and  thought  I  had 
put  them  all  in  the  box  but  evidently  missed  his. 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  me  he  was  glad  it  happened.  It 
proved  to  him  we  were  both  honest  people.  How 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken.  A  wrong  confessed  is 
half  redressed.  w.  b.  torrence. 

Connecticut. 


The  Christmas  Cactus 


One  of  the  tine  old  window  plants  always  in 
favor  is  the  Christmas  or  crab  cactus,  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  or  as  it  is  known  to  modem  botanists, 
Zygocactus  truneatus.  The  accompanying  picture, 
sent  us  by  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Lansing,  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  shows  an  unusually  line  specimen  20 
years  old  bearing  at  the  time  it  was  photographed 
(January  15)  83  blossoms.  It  is  !•>  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Mrs.  Lansing  describes  her  treatment  of 


the  plant  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  I  think  the  time  of  bringing  the 
cactus  in  the  house  in  the  Fall  is  very  essential  if  it  is 
to  bloom  in  time  for  the  Christmas  season.  I  always 
have  it  in  the  house  the  first  week  in  September,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  warm  weather  which  usually  follows.  It 
does  not  like  the  different  changes  of  temperature.  Then 
after  it  is  in  the  house  for  the  Winter  I  keep  it  wet 
at  all  times  during  the  blossoming  season,  and  usually 
I  add,  each  year,  a  little  very  rich  soil  over  the  top  of 
the  old  soil.  "  As  it  does  not  have  large  roots,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  disturb  it  very  often — only  three  times  in 
20  years  has  it  been  changed  to  larger  containers.  1 
always  leave  it  in  the  same  room — a  sunny  window  and 
temperature  around  70 — changes  of  temperature  cause 
the  buds  to  fall  off.  About  once  a  week  I  spray  the 
entire  plant  with  slightly  warm  water  to  remove  dust 
and  allow  the  plant  to  breathe,  besides  making  the 
leaves  nice  and  glossy.  . 

And  finally,  when  the  weather  is  settled  and  all 
danger  of  cold  nights  are  over,  I  put  it  on  a  north 
porch,  where  it  will  get  a  little  morning  sun,  and  let 
it  rest  until  September  again,  only  watering  it  occasion¬ 
ally  during  the  Summer. 


Mennonites  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  history  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  is  both  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  picturesque.  It  is  made  so  by  the  va¬ 
riety  of  peoples  that  made  up  its  early  settlements. 
There  were  English  Quakers,  German  Baptists, 
Swiss  and  Dutch  Mennonites,  Moravians,  Scoteli- 
Irisli,  Welsh  and  New  Englanders;  all  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  William  Penn's  offer  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  This  oneness  of  purpose  helped  to  make  our 
county  what  it  is :  first  in  agriculture  and  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  manufacturing  and  other  pursuits.  It  was 
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the  sturdiness  and  loftiness  of  religious  ideals  rather 
than  personal  success  that  made  for  permanency  of 
home,  church  and  school  at  such  an  early  date  in 
our  history. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  started  Ephrata.  The 
Moravians  founded  Lititz.  Being  the  home  of  seven 
churches  gave  Churchtown  its  name.  In  Manheim 
they  still  pay  their  one  red  rose  as  annual  rental 
for  the  land  on  which  the  Lutheran  Church  stands. 
To  the  Mennonites,  who  have  always  found  farming 
their  best  pursuit,  and  rural  life  most  congenial  for 
their  peculiar  church  discipline,  still  belong  the  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  and  farm  lands. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  the  Mennonites  have 
been  residents  of  Lancaster  County,  and  their  his¬ 
tory  dates  back  over  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
coming  to  America.  Their  early  history,  like  that  of 
many  other  churches,  is  written  in  blood.  But  the 
faith  of  the  early  Mennonites  has  survived  the  fires 
of  early  persecutions,  and  to  this  day  in  Lancaster 
County  the  very  same  rigid  simplicity  and  self- 
denial  is  practiced.  The  same  confession  of  faith 
that  was  bought  at  such  a  price  by  the  Swiss  Breth¬ 
ren,  and  later  carried  on  by  Menno  Simons  of  Hol¬ 
land  (from  whom  the  church  received  its  name)  is 
still  followed. 

The  Mennonites  hold  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood, 
and  believe  and  practice  non-resistance.  They  take 
no  part  in  civil  government.  They  disapprove  of  the 
swearing  of  oaths.  They  reject  infant  baptism.  They 
observe  communion  and  the  washing  of  feet.  They 
believe  in  simplicity  and  in  being  separate  from  the 
world,  the  sisters  wearing  a  prayer  head-covering. 
Their  ministers  are  chosen  by  lot  and  are  unsalaried. 
They  strive  to  follow"  literally  as  well  as  in  spirit 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Those  things  have 
caused  the  Mennonites  to  bo  considered  peculiar  and 
antiquated. 

Their  churches,  like  they  themselves,  are  plain. 
There  are  no  organs  or  choirs.  The  whole  congre¬ 
gation  from  lisping  tots  on  their  mothers’  knees  to 
the  aged  grandparents,  join  in  hymns  of  worship; 
and  often  in  consideration  of  the  aged  ones  a  Ger¬ 
man  hymn  is  sung,  which  reminds  us  of  the  early 
days  wThen  the  whole  service  was  in  German.  The 
whole  congregation  also  kneels  in  prayer,  the  first 
prayer  of  the  service  generally  being  silent  prayer. 
Each  congregation  has  its  thriving  Sunday  school, 
and  there  are  many  other  special  services. 

Although  the  Mennonites  have  always  been  a 
rural  people  they  have  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
beginning  of  our  public  school  system.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  were  men  of  good  education,  and  car¬ 
ried  titles  before  their  persecution.  The  first  school 
established  in  the  county  near  West  Willow  in  1711 
or  1712  was  built  by  the  Mennonites  soon  after  they 
came  to  America.  It  was  used  to  teach  the  Bible 
on  Sunday  and  reading  and  writing  on  weekdays. 
They  were  carrying  out  the  admonition  of  Menno 
Simons;  “Insist  upon  and  require  the  children  to 
learn  to  read  and  to  do  other  necessary  and  proper 
work  suited  to  their  years  and  persons.”  As  new 


settlements  were  started,  first  a  schoolhouse  and 
later  a  meeting-house  were  built  on  the  same 
grounds.  Anyone  driving  over  our  gardened  county 
can  still  see  many  places  where  church  and  school 
are  side  by  side. 

People  from  the  South  and  West,  who  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  a  dense  population  as  ours,  often 
remark  about  our  many  roads.  Standing  on  a  hill 
viewing  the  landscape  one  sees  roads  winding  like 
ribbons  on  all  sides  and  in  every  direction,  crossing 
and  criss-crossing.  We  live  between  two  State  roads 
running  parallel,  one  on  the  hill,  the  other  in  the 
valley  and  hardly  a  mile  between;  in  less  than  two 
miles  there  are  eight  public  roads  joining  the  hill 
and  valley  highways.  Along  all  these  numerous 
winding  wrays  are  nestled  well-kept  fertile  farms, 
mostly  owned  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  “plain” 
people  who  settled  here.  These  farms  are  operated 
with  the  aid  of. their  own  families,  and  if  more  help 
is  needed  the  help  is  taken  in  and  treated  as  one  of 
the  family.  One  cannot  help  but  notice  over  all, 
even  in  this  time  of  depression,  an  air  of  content¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  and  plenty.  To  outsiders  their 
lives  may  seem  drab,  but  they  are  happy  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  to  “Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments 
.  .  .  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.”  The  closing  of  a 
letter  by  some  of  the  early  members  dated  1718  and 
addressed  to  Penn  describes  very  well  their  attitude 
in  1934 :  “We  ask  for  your  permission  to  pass  our 
lives  in  innocence  and  tranquility.  Let  us  pursue 
our  avocations  unmolested.  AYe  respect  your  rights, 
respect  our  customs.  A\Te  ask  nothing  of  you  but 
what  the  word  of  God  can  justify.”  mrs.  r.  c. 


Exploring  for  Potatoes 

By  Donald  Reddick 

Part  V. 

“A  Junket” 

Apparently  no  tourist  and  no  collector  of  plants 
ever  has  been  in  Tenancingo,  Senor  Aleman,  a  young 
A lexican  educator,  had  been  there  and  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Republic. 
Getting  to  Tenancingo  involves  a  trip  to  Toluca,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  then  to  Tenango  and 
from  there  several  hours’  journey  on  horseback. 
That  means  a  night  in  an  Indian  village.  Max  ob¬ 
jects  strenuously.  He  has  tried  to  sleep  in  Indian 
villages  and  hasn’t  had  much  success.  More  than 
that  Max  thoroughly  dislikes  garlic,  in  fact  the  stuff 
makes  him  sick.  Nevertheless  we  have  got  a  bag  of 
silver  from  the  bank,  our  paraphernalia  is  stuffed 
into  the  big  bag  and  we  have  seats  reserved  in  a  new 
car  that  is  leaving  for  Toluca  at  G  :30.  The  bag  is 
fastened  on  the  running  board  and  we  get  in.  Qthers 
get  in.  The  ear  seems  to  be  full.  But  no.  A  board 
comes  into  play.  We  are  nine.  Now  we  are  off. 
Out  the  beautiful  wide  Pasaeo  de  la  Reforma,  beau¬ 
tiful,  thanks  to  Carlotta,  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian,  under  the  great  rock  which  is  Cliapul- 
tapec  the  Mexican  AA'hite  House  and  presently  to  the 
beginning  of  the  long  climb.  As  we  cross  the  city 
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line  the  passengers  go  suddenly  deaf;  all 
conversation  ceases.  The  driver  lias 
opened  the  cut  out.  He  keeps  it  open 
whether  we  go  up  hill  or  down.  But 
mostly  it  is  up,  up,  up.  Some  of  the 
curves  are  very  sharp.  Not  a  very  good 
trip  to  make  at  night  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  make  the 
return  trip  late  at  night,  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  even  though  the  wire  to  the 
headlights  appeared  to  be  broken  and 
came  apart  at  inopportune  times.  It 
turned  out  that  the  driver  was  turning 
bis  switch  intentionally.  lie  knew  where 
the  bad  corners  were  and,  by  giving  his 
eyes  a  moment’s  rest  was  able  to  see 
more  clearly  and  could  thus  take  the 
hairpin  turns  at  higher  speed.  The  driver 
was  fortified  in  two  ways.  First  of  all 
he  had  a  picture  of  his  patron  saint 
pinned  over  the  windshield ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  the  white  crosses  at  the  side  of  the 
road  marked  tragic  deaths  and  were  a 
constant  reminder  to  him  that  one  false 
move  meant  another  little  flock  of  white 
crosses,  one  of  them  representing  him. 

At  10.(X*0  feet,  we  cross  the  divide.  The 
valley  of  Toluca  lies  ahead  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  high  extinct  volcano  Ne¬ 
vada  de  Toluca.  The  valley  is  obviously 
much  higher  than  the  basin  of  Mexico 
City,  the  map  says  a  thousand  feet  high¬ 
er.  Plenty  of  corn  even  if  it  is  cold  and 
the  soil  appears  to  be  fertile.  Toluca  is 
a  sizable  city.  Terry  says  25,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Terry  mentions  two  hotels.  The 
first  one  appears  impossible.  Pigs  and 
dogs  and  chickens  in  the  courtyard,  and  a 
general  untidiness  all  about.  The  hot- 
water  heater  probably  is  out  of  order  and 
there  is  garlic  in  the  air.  The  other 
place  appears  to  be  much  better.  The 
proprietor  doesn’t  seem  overjoyed  to  see 
us.  Probably  it  is  the  duffle  bag  and  the 
knapsack.  The  clink  of  silver  will  change 
that.  The  market  is  just  back  of  the 
hotel,  a  whole  city  block  partly  covered. 
Rather  chilly  at  this  elevation  the  year 
round.  Here  is  the  section  for  vegetables. 


Polygonum  Avberti  or  Silver  Lace  Vine, 
Fourth  Year  of  Growth 


Potatoes,  yes  a  few,  a  very  few.  White 
or  red,  round  and  deep  eyed,  and  small. 
\o  wild  potatoes,  never  had  any,  don’t 
know  anything  about  them. 

Now  for  a  bargain  with  the  owner  of  a 
dilapidated  car.  Max  goes  into  action. 
It  is  a  struggle  that  must  be  gone 
through  with  each  time.  It  appears  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  deal.  Max 
looks  up  and  down  the  street  and  starts 
off  in  the  direction  of  a  taxi  stand.  Now 
it  is  time  for  concessions.  The  contro¬ 
versy  is  renewed.  Another  five  minutes 
of  earnest  conversation  and  the  bargain 
is  concluded.  We  produce  a  peso  for  gas 
and  load  in  the  duffle.  Only  the  back  seat 
is  ours.  No  driver  goes  anywhere  with¬ 
out  a  companion,  a  jauntily  dressed 
young  fellow  who  neither  pays  nor  helps 
change  tires,  but  he  is  a  good  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  A  few  miles  out  we  call  a  halt. 
That  looks  like  a  potato  vine  there  along 
the  ditch.  It  is,  it  has  tubers  on  it, 
seems  to  be  wild,  the  stolons  are  very 
large  and  long;  haven’t  seen  anything 
like  this  before;  wonder  what  it  could 
be?  And  so  jogging  along  we  poke  about 
here  and  there  to  the  obvious  amusement 
ol  the  driver  and  his  buddy.  Some  curi¬ 
ous  folks  have  hired  this  car  but  surely 
never  a  pair  like  this.  It’s  going  to  rain, 
t  a  n’t  do  much  more.  If  this  black  stuff 
gets  wet  we'll  never  get  back.  Might 
swing  around  by  Tenango  and  find  out 
"bout  the  horses.  More  good  fortune. 
I  he  new  road  is  nearly  finished  and  some 
one  is  making  two  trips  a  day  to  Tenan- 
eingo  by  auto. 

The  Tenango  market  is  poor,  not  much 
variety.  .  Most  of  the  old  women  offer  the 
same  thing,  something  that  looks  like  a 
big  green  tomato  but  covered  with  a 
papery  jacket.  An  overgrown  ground 
‘  h(' cry ;  very  good  if  one  likes  ground 
cherries ;  a  cousin  of  the  tomato  and  the 
potato. 

It  rains  harder  now;  might  as  well 
take  the  good  road  and  get  back  to  To¬ 


luca.  Tomorrow  we  go  to  Tenancingo. 
That  will  be  a  junket.  Oh.  yes,  take  the 
duffle  along;  just  as  good  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  something  tomorrow  as  today,  maybe 
better.  Who  can  tell?  Must  find  out 
about  getting  lunch  put  up.  I  don’t  care 
for  garlic  myself. 


Mrs.  Opti  Speaks  Again 

Snowflakes,  whitening  all  the  world, 
carried  me  on  a  remembering  tour.  How 
pleasant!  The  musical  director  of  a 
city  school  opened  the  door  of  a  school¬ 
room  where  more  than  40  fifth-grade  ou- 
pils  tried  to  cover  a  floor  with  Brussels 
carpet  three-fourtlis  of  a  yard  wide.  Floor 
and  carpet  vanished  at  the  burst  of  glee¬ 


ful  song  which  almost  preceded  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  a 
face,  centered  in  twinkling  eyes  and 
framed  by  a  mass  of  white  hair  ancl  care¬ 
fully  trimmed  beard. 

“In  flakes  of  a  silvery  white 

’Tiss  falling  so  gently  and  slow, 

Oh.  pleasant  to  me  is  the  sight 
When  silently  falling  the  ‘snow  ! 

Snow  !  snow  !  snow  ! 

^  When  silently  falling  the  snow.” 

The  children  caught  the  boyish  delight 
of  the  singer  and,  not  waiting  for  an  in¬ 
vitation.  eagerly  arose  from  their  seats 
and  followed  his  eyes  to  the  windows  and 
his  voice  in  the  song.  How  effectively 
was  the  tuneful  picture  taught !  In  at 
least  one  of  those  childish  minds  of  long 
ago,  words  and  music  of  that  brief  lesson 
have  lingered. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
very  real  charms  of  Winter,  our  eyes 
wandered  out  across  the  gardens  and 
fields.  The  seasons  passed  before  us. 
Underneath  soft  whitenes-s,  bulbs  and 
roots  kept  warm,  but  it  was  the  burst  of 
Narcissus  and  daffodil,  the  painted  tulip 
and  the  lilies,  that  greeted  us  as  we  trav¬ 
eled  along  the  enchanting  memory  route. 
The  many  rose  vines  that  clambered 
along  fences  and  over  trellises  and  tow¬ 
ered  above  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  in  the 
foreground,  each  and  all,  carried  garlands 
of  white  for  Winter  harmony.  The  mem¬ 
ory  picture  was  full  of  color  and  fra¬ 
grance.  Hugouis,  earliest  of  all  our  roses, 
burst  into  a  cascade  of  dainty  yellow 
blossoms  in  May.  The  long  arching 
sprays  continued  in  yellow  glory  into 
June.  Then  the  daintiness  of  fernlike 
quality  of  foliage  succeeded  the  blos¬ 
soms.  How  often  we  breathed  “Thank 
you”  to  Father  Hugo  for  rescuing  this 
choice  plant  from  the  interior  of  China. 


Mine.  Albert  Barbier.  creating  a  delight¬ 
ful  combination  of  fragrance  and  color 
for  our  dining  table. 

Until  November  12  gave  us  a  10°- 
above-zero  temperature  our  stocks  blos¬ 
somed  in  gay  profusion  for  over  two 
months.  Though  this  satisfactory  flower 
came  from  seed  planted  in  the  hotbed 
early  in  April  it  was  reputed  to  be  bi¬ 
ennial  in  this  location,  and  doubtful  bi¬ 
ennial,  too.  because  of  the  severity  of  our 
climate.  More  than  half  of  our  plants 
blossomed  freely  and  shed  a  spicy  aroma 
over  the  lawn. 

Lilium  rubrum  was  caught  by  Squaw 
Winter,  and  her  charm  faded  under  the 
rudeness  and  cold.  Last  Avas  this  charm¬ 
ing  lily  of  a  long  succession  of  lilies  to 
perfume  our  laAvns  and  gardens.  What 


offering  of  daintier  pleasure  for  home, 
friend  or  sick-room  than  a  combination 
of  lily-of-the-valley  and  the  blue  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Phlox,  or  just  the  wild  Phlox, 
transplanted  into  the  garden.  So  soon 
the  Madonna  lily,  and  the  many  kinds  of 
Iris  followed.  Then  the  great  wealth  in 
fragrance  and  color  of  the  Regal  lily ! 
These  long-tubed  clusters  of  pure  white 
Avaxiness  AA’ithin,  and  gilded  deep  throats 
bearing  great  golden  pollen-laden  an¬ 
thers,  and  the  stain  of  coral  Avitliout  each 
Avidemiouthed  bell,  created  the  center  of 
exquisite  odor  and  beauty  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  during  the  hot  July  days.  Only  a 
part  of  our  rapidly  spreading  bulbs  had 
been  divided  and  reset  the  previous  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  extended  the  blossoming  pe¬ 
riod  since  the  established  clumps  pre¬ 
ceded  the  divided  ones.  We  found  that 
this  same  habit  tire  vailed  Avith  most  bulbs, 
and  also  divided  the  extra  but  very  nec¬ 
essary  Avork  of  resetting  bulbs.  Hence, 
not  only  many  different  varieties  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  tulips  lengthened  the  gay 
show,  but  the  treatment  of  bulbs. 

In  August  and  September,  Lilium 
Henryi  had  lifted  its  golden  candelabras 
of  bell-shaped  floAvers  seven  feet  info  the 
air.  Experience  taught  us  to  set  this 
thrifty  groAver  behind  all  the  other  lilies 
against  a  tall  shrub  background.  Such 
numbers  of  bulbs  had  Ave  in  the  Autumn 
from  the  original  one  bulb  set  five  years 
previously !  Lilium  uinbellatum  grandi- 
fiorum  Avas  divided  and  set  quite  in  the 
foreground  of  our  “tall  lilies.”  It  equaled 
Henryi  in  prolific  multiplying  qualities. 
Like  Henryi,  the  fragrance  avus  insigni¬ 
ficant,  but  the  rich  orange  red  of  the  up¬ 
right  bell-shaped  flowers  borne  in  such 
profusion,  Avon  our  faA'or  among  the 
earlier  lilies  just  as  did  the  tall  tiger 
lilies  Avhieh  proved  not  choice  of  moisture. 


We  had  suspected  the. location  of  being 
too  moist  for  the  habitat  of  a  plant  which 
my  childhood  had  so  often  seen  flourish¬ 
ing  on  rather  dry  prairie  hillsides  in  the 
inidst  of  a  prairie  dog  tOAvn.  I  cut  off 
the  fleshy  root  till  sound  parts  showed. 
Ere  long,  about  a  dozen  Yucca  plants 
grew  along;  that  root  as  it  lay  in  hori¬ 
zontal  position  for  some  inches  under 
ground.  The  root  Avas  cut  into  sections 
Avith  a  perfectly  formed  “Spanish  bayo¬ 
net”  plant  on  each  section.  These  were 
rooted  in  drier  soil  and  greAv  thriftily  till 
siioav  mulched  them.  We  trust  that  ere 
seven  years  Ave  may  have  many  panicles 
of  flowers  from  these  boAvers  of  child¬ 
hood's  memories. 

While  Jack  Frost  etehed  coral  groves 
in  the  windowpanes  of  the  storm  door, 
artistic  Avarmth  radiated  from  the  bank 
of  Japan  barberry  (Berber is  Thuribergi) 
which  extends  far  above  the  otherwise 
bare  foundation  Avail  of  that  side  of  the 
house.  The  absence  of  leaves  revealed 
the  abundant  crop  of  berries.  Refreshing 
greenness  Avas  presented  by  the  long 
dense  screen  of  Hall's  honeysuckle.  After 
the  Avrath  of  SquaAv  Winter  and  through 
the  four  brief  days  of  Indian  Summer 
hazes,  the  pure  Avliite  floAvers  continued 
to  join  the  yellowing  ones  and  the  odor 
clung  to  the  Avarm  air.  Yet.  though 
Boreas  bleAV  his  horn  so  persistently  in 
introducing  Winter's  abrupt  entrance, 
that  hedge  proved  evergreen.  The  great 
mass  of  drooping  Silver  Moon  branches 
appeared  almost  evergreen  after  31°  of 
frost  in  the  middle  of  November.  Hoav- 
suggestive  of  the  holly  tree  it  Avas,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  midst  of  that  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage  gleamed  countless  clusters 
of  large. "bright  'red  rose  lfips"!  'Most  of 
these  fruits '  were  as  large  as  medium¬ 
sized  marbles.  What  charming  and  long- 
keeping  arrangements  for  large  flower 
baskets  this  brush  afforded  throughout 
the  bleak  November  days! 

On  the  morning  of  November  6.  when 
our  first  snoAvy  transformation  greeted 
us,  the  daintiness  of  the  white  floAvers  of 
Spiraea  Van  Houttei  in  May  was  re- 
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peated.  The  snow  caught  on  the  golden- 
liroAvn  leaves  and  lingered  like  umbels  of 
blossoms.  Viburnum  Carlesi  had  been  as 
pretty  as  the  most  charming  Persian  rug 
for  some  weeks.  Again  this  rare  Korean 
Aariety  of  snoAA’ball  preseiwed  the  pure 
white  umbels  of  the  Springtime.  No 
repetition  of  the  arbutus  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  very  early  Springtime  buds 
occurred,  but  the  whiteness  on  the  richly 
colored  leaves  seemed  as  rare  in  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  silver  lace  A'ine,  Polygonum 
Auberti,  redraped  its  extravagance  of 
long,  foamy  floAA'er  sprays  from  the  south 
end  of  the  horse  barn  to  the  ridgepole, 
some  30  feet  above,  and  spread  to  each 
corner  of  the  side  eaves.  The  real  flowers 
began  to  appear  in  late  June.  Gradually, 
the  blossoming  area  spread  till  it  covered 
the  entire  end  of  the  barn  throughout 
September  and  October.  Many  wintry 
suoavs  repeated  the  miracle  of  bridal  A’eil 
daintiness. 

The  Japanese  Anemones  occupied  a 
center  of  attraction  throughout  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  Un-til  Squaw  Winter 
bleAV  her  frosty  breath  over  all,  Queen 
Charlotte  retained  her  pink  beauty  air.1 
the  large,  semi-double  white  of  Whirlwind 
had  lost  little  of  its  favorite;: charm. 

The  unusually  persistent  cold  of  late 
October  and  November  found  our  Gladi¬ 
olus  conus  safely  sheltered  and  in  fumi¬ 
gation  bags  with  naphthalene  flakes.  The 
late  Summer  rains  produced  the  choicest 
“glads”  that  Ave  had  ever  gathered.  These 
long  spikes  Avon  no  prizes  at  the  very  re¬ 
markable  Empire  State  Gladiolus  Society 
sIioav  in  the  old  armory  at  Cornell,  but 
the  assurance  Avas  ours  that  our  exhibits 
formed  creditable  contributions  to  that 
unusual  array.  The  tlirips  seemed  to 
possess  the  Gladiolus  earth  during  the 
Summer  of  1032  after  hot  Avea flier  called 
them  forth  the  first  time,  into  our  Gladi¬ 
olus  gardens.  Such  sorry,  scalded  flowers 
greeted  us.  and  t lie  leaves  soon  became 
mere  broivned  skeletons.  We  appealed 
to  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  243) 
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SquaAv  Winter  blew  her  fury  into  every 
crack  and  crevice  on  the  tAventy-fifth  of 
last  October.  Mid  pelting  snoAvflakes 
Ave  gathered  our  last  offerings  from  the 
prodigal  roses  of  the  previous  Summer. 
Even  the  annual  bloomers,  such  as  llu- 
gonis,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Paul's  Scarlet, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Ilia- 
Avatha,  American  Pillar  and  Tausend- 
sclion  supplemented  the  late  October 
beauties  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals. 
November  found  Gross  an  Teplitz,  Dr. 
V  .  \  an  Fleet,  Red  Radiance,  SouA’enir 
de  Claudius  Pernet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  that  remarkable  prolific  flowering 


Thus  they  brightened  spots  which  might 
remain  oidy  grassy  and  perhaps  often 
brown. 

In  a  corner  of  the  large  shrubbery  and 
lily  bed  flourished  a  Yucca  plant  until 
last  Spring.  The  previous  year  it  bore 
its  first  branching  cluster  of  Avaxy  bells, 
five  feet  in  height.  From  a  tiny  begin¬ 
ning  it  had  been  groAving  for  seven  years 
before  the  accomplished  florescence. 
Imagine  the  disappointment  last  Spring 
Avhen  early  examination  of  the  spot  dis¬ 
closed  a  rotted  top  and  bud  end  of  the 
root.  The  sheltering  fodder  on  a  rose 
trellis  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Yucca. 


Hie  Lemon  Yellow  Shower  of  Poses  on  Hugonis  Rose  in  Late  May.  IFc  feel  very 
grateful  to  Father  Hugo  for  this  contribution  from  Inland  China. 
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DIBBLE’S 


Russet  Potatoes  | 

We  believe,  are  superior  to  any  variety  ■ 
grown  in  America  today,  and  reports  from 
our  customers  will  verify  the  statement. 

High  yielding  ability,  disease  resist¬ 
ant,  and  good  cooking  qualities  make  them 
an  ideal  potato. 

500  Bu.  to  the  Acre 

is  not  at  all  uncommon 

We  offer  State  Certified  or  Selected  Seed 
Grown  from  Certified  stock. 

-  ALSO  - 

Rurals,  Carmans,  No.  9,  Raleighs, 
Heavyweights,  Green  Mountains, 

Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose, 

Early  Ohios,  Manistees. 

Full  Slocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT! 

Catalog  and  Money  Saving  Price  List  FREE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Dwarf  Roses  for  the  Rock 
Garden 


March  24,  1934 


EDWARD 

Box 


F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


// 


5  Vfe  tons  per 
acre  of  Alfalfa " 


Says  a  farmer  friend  from  Franklin  County,  Pa. .  .That’s 
why  Hoffman’s  Alfalfa  will  make  money  for  you... 
Hoffman’s  Alfalfa  is  the  cleanest,  strongest,  hardiest 
Alfalfa  that  can  be  produced.  Write  today— GET  your 
FREE  copy  of  new  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  oats, 
corn,  soy  beans,  pasture  grasses  and  all  other  quality 
Farm  Seeds  . . .  Samples  free— Write  today. 

Box  67,  Landisvllle, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

Allen’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  It 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

H  Strong,  well -rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
, ,  guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or- 
**  ^  der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata- 

10S  5^“  :J500eadi.OgOOVanrOOO 

FaPrVaX  . $°1o  ?h50  $4’.00  $i:88  *35:00 

nnoccr?  . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35.00 

£  :£  !:S  I:i  11:88 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

. :::  -.4o  .70  t.75  3.50  16.25 

MASTODON  E.  B...  .60  1.00  3-00  6.00  27.50 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  5,  SALISBURY,  MU. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
w  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
i  and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 

_  This  valuable  Book  isFREB 

SONS  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  win  mail  you 
comion  for  U.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  oraer. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  26  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES  GROW  ! 

We  secure  scions  for  Budding 
from  fruiting  age  trees.  Guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  healthy,  upland 
grown,  steam  dug  trees.  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry.  Pear,  Plum,  Roses, 
Ornamentals,  Perennials. 

FRIENDSHIP  offer 

1  Fruiting  Age  Cherry  Tree  for 
$1  00— Value  $2.50.  Will  bear 
fruit  1  year  after  planting. 


pay  shipping  cost 


FREE  46'Pafre--’ook' 


ing 


let  on  Plant- 
Methods  with 
each  order. 


W£  DO  OUR  PART 


MALONEY  [BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
47  Main  Street  Dansvilie,  In.  Y. 


/end  fCK  fREE  CATALOG 


hah- 


STRAWBERRY  plants 


New  Strawberries  and  Peaches 

We  are  headquarters  for 
the  new  Fairfax  and  Dor- 
sett  Strawberry  Plants, 
co-operating  with  the  U. 

S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  varieties  are 
■■  winning  acclaim  wherever 

grown;  superlative  for  growing 
its,  flavor  and  cropping.  The  new  Candoka 
Peach  is  a  blaze  of  color  and  fuzzless.  bells 
for  more  money  than  other  varieties. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
describing  all  leading  standard  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants.  Grapes,  F ruit  Trees  of 
all  kinds,  Asparagus,  etc.  A  complete  guide  to 
the  amateur  gardener  and  commercial  grower. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  prune  and  plant.  Com¬ 
plete  cultural  directions.  It’s  free. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  88 
SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


[ 


Best  varieties — finest  grade  stock 
at  right  prices.  New  illustrated, 
instructive  booklet  with  honest 
information  sent  free. 

Tingle  Nursery,  Box  77,  Fittsville,  Md. 


J 


ALDWIN’S 
,ETTER  • 

1 ERRIES  - 


DON’T  BUY  berry  plants,  fruit 
trees  or  shrubs  until  you  get  our 
great  Money  -  Saving  1934  offer. 
40,000  satisfied  customers.  Write 
for  Catalog  Now  I 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin  Nursery 
Box  6  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 


greens. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY 


HOQSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Twenty  Years  Progress  in  Northern  Nut  Culture 

The  only  complete  work  on  culture,  care  of  northern 
nut  trees,  published.  Covers  all  species  and  varieties. 
Write  immediately  for  a  copy — price  25c. 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65C,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

GRAPEVINES,  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES 

Grown  in  the  famous  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
All  the  leading  varieties.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Try  them  out  in  your  own  garden.  We  have 
propagated  stock  for  years  and  guarantee  strong, 
thrifty  stock,  true  to  name.  „  „ 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  INC.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Budded  Walnutand  Pecan  TreesH^SrM 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

as  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
cir.  ZurfasK  Nurseries,  Dansvilie.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FREE  Mgu&J  Hose  Bargains 


r,  I  ni  Specialty  twice  inspected 

Raspberry  rlants  Newburgs.  se-ioo.  sss 

1000.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

y,  i  ni  ,  Growner  for  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Im- 

Kaspberry  rianis  provement  Association ;  also  new 

Potomac.  HILL  A  SCHWEIZER  -  New  Milford,  Ohio 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN-SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500— 
60c,  1000— 95c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO,  Albany,  Ga. 


Listing  only  finest  guaranteed  2-yr.  field  grown,  budded, 
dormant  stock;  sturdy  roots;  grow  anywhere;  more  buds 
1st  yr.;  rushed  fresh  direct  from  nursery  at  lowest  delivered 
prices.  Write  Peyton  A-  Ellison,  74  Mercantile,  Dallas,  Tex- 


It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  seek 
after  the  out-of-ordinary.  If  an  animal 
is  normally  large,  a  dwarf  of  the  same 
make-up  is  always  an  object  of  interest. 
This  is  the  factor  behind  the  popularity 
of  bantams  among  breeders  of  exhibition 
chickens  in  countries  that  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  wrapped  up  in  material  pursuits.  Like¬ 
wise.  it.  is  one  of  the  factors,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plant  world,  which  have  made 
thousands  of  American  rock  gardeners. 
Ten  years  ago  probably  not  one  gardener 
in  50  knew  what  a  really  dwarf  rose 
looked  like,  if  we  except  a  few  Poly- 
anthas,  and  they  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  real  dwarfs.  Matters,  are  differ¬ 
ent  today,  though,  for  the  insistent  de¬ 
mand  of  rock  gardeners  for  these  little 
charmers  has  brought  a  number  to  light. 

The  discovery  and  dissemination  of  a 
tiny  rose  (Rosa  Itouletti)  in  a  village 
high  in  the  Swiss  Alps  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  increasing  interest 
in  dwarf  roses  as  any  other  factor,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  origin  had  no  little  in¬ 
fluence  upon  succeeding  events.  Briefly, 
the  story  runs  like  this:  A  Swiss  army 
officer,  Colonel  Roulette,  found  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  an  alpine  village  using  the 
tiny  plant  in  their  window  gardens,  evi¬ 
dently  not  caring  to  risk  its  fragilie  beau¬ 
ty  out  of  doors.  The  colonel  told  liis 
friend  Henri  Correvon,  the  famous  Swiss 
plantsman,  about  the  new  rose,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  went  to  the  village  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  The  venture  resulted  in  Correvon 
getting  a  few  cuttings,  and  later  he  sent 
the  plants  to  other  growers,  until  now 
Rosa  Rouletti  is  known  wherever  roses 
are  grown.  Where  the  rose  came  from, 
the  parentage,  and  all  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  its  origin,  including  its  advent 
in  this  one  lonely,  mountain  village,  still 
remains  in  doubt. 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  about  its 
elfin  beauty  and  its  usefulness  in  the 
rock  garden  and  window  garden.  _  It  is 
so  small  (never  over  six  inches  in  my 
garden)  that  one  plant  makes  little  show¬ 
ing  in  the  garden.  A  clump  of  half  a 
dozen  planted  in  a  sunny,  well-drained 
spot,  sheltered  from  Winter’s  winds,  is 
a  year-round  glory.  The  plant  is  made 
up  of  tiny  leaves,  divided  into  five  leaf¬ 
lets,  practically  evergreen  here  in  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  30  below  zero,  and  is 
never  out  of  bloom  from  May  until  Win¬ 
ter  stops  outdoor  activities.  The  semi¬ 
double  flowers  are  about  an  inch  across, 
rose-pink  in  color,  with  an  abundance  of 
stamens  which  gives  the  effect  of  a  yellow 
center.  As  these  notes  are  written  in 
late  Winter,  a  plant  in  the  window  gar¬ 
den  is  blooming  merrily,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  a  break  in  the  procession 
when  it  is  put  in  the  open  in  May.  Best 
of  all,  it  is  not  alone  for  the  skilled  gar¬ 
dener.  Given  the  conditions  outlined  in 
the  foregoing,  it  should  give  satisfactory 
results  in  any  American  garden  where 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  can  be  grown.  And 
it  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  so  one 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  popularity  of  Rosa  Rouletti  has 
brought  a  flood  of  spurious  material  on 
the  market,  the  most  frequent  offender 
being  a  form  of  a  rose  (Rosa  Lawren- 
ceana)  once  quite  popular  in  some  parts 
of  America,  particularly  in  the  South, 
where  it  was  locally  known  as  the  Creole 
rose.  The  offense,  though,  is  more  in 
getting  an  incorrectly  named  plant  than 
in  any  lack  of  merit  in  the  substitute,  for 
Lawreneeana  is  not  far  behind  the  other 
as  a  garden  ornament.  Their  greatest  dif¬ 
ferences  are  in  height,  Lawreneeana  get¬ 
ting  up  to  a  foot,  and  in  flower,  where 
we  find  a  close  folding  of  the  petals  in 
Lawreneeana  instead  of  the  yellowish 
center  of  the  other.  Lawreneeana  pros¬ 
pers  under  the  conditions  recommended 
for  the  first  named. 

A  little  rose  (Rosa  foliolosa)  of  our 
own  Southwest  is  commencing  to  find  its 
way  into  eastern  gardens,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  latter.  I  was  rather  skep¬ 
tical  of  its  hardiness  when  my  first  plant 
came  from  Texas,  but  subsequent  be¬ 
havior  indicates  its  fitness  for  northern 
gardens  if  its  position  is  somewhat  shel¬ 
tered.  Here  it  grows  about  a  foot  high 
with  graceful,  floppy  branches  carrying 
heavy-textured,  brightly  shining  foliage 
made  up  of  seven  to  nine  leaflets  and  sin¬ 
gle  white  flowers  close  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  over  a  very  long  period.  With 
me  it  has  never  had  an  abundance  of 
flowers  at  any  one  time,  hut  there  is 
usually  enough  to  create  a  patch  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  that  part  of  the  garden. 

The  New  England  States  have  given 
us  another  good  little  rose  in  Rosa  nitida, 
a  foot  to  foot  and  a  half  plant  with  inch 
wide  dark  pink  flowers  quite  abundantly 
during  June  and  July  and  off.  and  on 
from  then  until  Autumn.  It  is  hardy 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  a  tine  ornament  for 
any  sunny  spot  in  the  garden. 

All  of  these  little  roses  are  easy 
enough  for  the  beginning  gardener  to 
grow  and  enjoy,  needing  no  more  care 
than  many  a  less  worthy  plant  over  which 
we  fuss  and  worry.  Insects  and  diseases 
have  never  bothered  them  in  my  garden, 
a  happy  contrast,  to  the  conditions  which 
we  encounter  with  some  of  the  highly- 
bred  hybrids.  c.  W.  wood. 

Michigan. 


SPECIAL 

TBARGAINS 


At 


the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer 
the  following  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
true-to-name  varieties: 

FRUIT  TREES,  2  yr.,  4  to  S  ft.,  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES  —  Baldwin,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King.  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy. 
PEAR  TREES  —  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite.  Sheldon,  Seckel. 

SOUR  CHERRY— Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY  —  Black 
Tartarian,  Bing,  Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big,  Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Bradshaw,  German 
Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Yellow  Egg. 
PEACH  TREES — Light  Grade,  3-4  ft..  15c  ea. 
Belle  of  Georgia.  Carman,  Champion,  El- 
berta.  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John. 

SAME  VARIETIES,  2-3Vz  ft.,  10c  each. 
GRAPES  —  2-yr.  No.  1  Concord,  Niagara. 
10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING,  $1.00. 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants, 
$1.50. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  35c. 

Four  Hardy  2-yr.  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses;  Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  $1,50 
or  50c  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c. 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbor 
Vitae  Pyramidal,  Irish  Juniper,  Norway 
Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00  or  3-4  ft.,  $1.50  each. 
Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Heart 

of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  County 


HARDY  MAINE  GROWN 

EVERGREEN 5 


POST 
PAID 

Order  today. 


25  BLUE  SPRUCE,  $1 

Three  Year  Old,  4  to  8  in 

10  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment.  Delivered  Prepaid 
All  desirable  varieties 

Dogwood;  Mountain  Ash;  Carolina  and  Lom¬ 
bardy  Poplar:  Tulip  Tree;  Maples;  Sweet 
Gum,  etc.  Asn;  Walnut;  Beach  and  Chest¬ 
nut;  Pin,  Red,  and  Whit®  Oak.  valuable  or¬ 
namentals  and  timber  trees.  Grow  wealth! 

10  NUT  TREES,  $2 

Any  Assortment.  Delivered  Prepaid 

Beech,  the  health  nut;  Black  Walnut;  But¬ 
ternut;  Filbert  or  Hazelnut.  12  to  24  in. 

10  BIG  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  $3 

Beauty  Bush:  Butterfly  Bush:  Snowball:  Deutzla;  Flowering 
Almond-  Forsythia  or  Golden  Bell;  Honeysuckle  white,  red  or 
pink;  hydrangea  (Hills  of  Snow);  Hydrangea  K  G.;  Moik 
Orange-  Spirea.  red,  white,  rose;  Welgela.  DELIVERED 
PREPAID. 

All  etock  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  We  have  Fire  Million 
Trees  In  our  nursery.,  Sturdy,  hardy,  northern  grown  stock. 

R-24. 


Ask  for  price  list.  Dopf. 

WESTERN  MAINE 


FRYEBURG,  MAINE 

FOREST  NURSERY 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  ’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  Si.,  Dansvilie,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


2d,  I 
ids  I 
■ed  I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fomwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  crew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


12  Selected  Peach  Trees  $1 

3  Hale  -  3  Golden  Jubilee  “ 

3  Elberta  -  3  Belle  of  Georgia  -  2  ft.  high 

Don’t  Miss  This  Bargain! 

FREE  Japanese  Evergreen  Barberry,  rare 
■  ....  novelty  like  English  Holly,  included 
FREE  with  each  order.  Add  20c  for  postage 
and  insurance.  Order  immediately. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept.  A,  Westminster,  Maryland 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orehardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


I  FRUIT  TREES 

"  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
0^1  Box  1 1  -  Geneva.  Ohio. 


BUILDING?  REPAIRING? 
REMODELING? 


You  Can  Avoid  Higher  Prices 

— on  all  your  lumber  requirements.  Lath, 
shingles,  roofing,  wall  boards,  oalr  flooring, 
barn,  garage  or  bevel  siding,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  interior  trim,  kitchen  cupboards  or 
mill  work  of  any  kind. 


Send  for  our  1934  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 
See  for  yourself  the  many  real  values  we 
offer.  Avoid  higher  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  the  big  Bennett  Mill. 


If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new  home, 
ask  for  our  96-page  book  of  Better-Built- 
Ready-Cut  Homes.  Build  the  modem  and 
economical  way. 


Use  the  coupon. 


BENNETT  HOMES  AND  LUMBER  CO„Inc. 
3244  Main  Street  No,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  catalogs  checked: 

□  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 

0  Bennett  Ready-Cut  Home*  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jar 


can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grado  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r 


ODEL  25 

Utilitor 

Gear  Shift 
Best  of  all.  Easy 
to  Operate.  Will 
Plow,  Disc,"  Cul¬ 
tivate,  Mow;  Belt 
Power.  3  Speeds 
Forward;  Reverse 


THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.  RNY 


VIKING  -  twin 

f  Garden  Tractor 

It  Blows,  Harrows.  Cultivates, 
heeds.  Mows,  Pulls Load3. etc. 

2  Cylinders -5  Horse  Power 

WriteNowforCompleteCatalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

3189  E.Honn.Avo.  89-92  Woat  Stroot 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Brown — Double  Kecleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Bariev,  Sov  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

$22.00  BUYS 

1000 — 12  to  18  inch  twice  trans¬ 
planted  Norway  Spruce  or  White 
Spruce. 

Ask  for  wholesale  Price  list. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  R1V  Bt4,  I'RYBBURG,  MAINE 


Rurpee’s 

U  SeedsGrow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

-  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

I1  104  Burpee  Bldq..  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Free 


MauIe’s7W  W  FETUN  IA§ 

ori  \  3  kinds,  all  colors—  Bedding  nuv-c 

dwarf  mixed.  Balcony  large--  — *  * 

flowered  mixed,  also  new^^ 
reive t.v  Star  of  California; 
all  3  only  lOc-send  today  i 
Get  Maule’s  Seed  Book, 
prize  flowers,  vegetables- 
tested.  guaranteed  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
705  Maule  Bldg.,  Phi  la..  Pa. 

_ 

RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields.  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia.  Prizetaker  Onions.  500. 
65c;  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field - 
Frown  Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500.  80c;  1.000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce  Beets.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli.  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 


100 


Peach  Trees 


ALBANY,  GA. 


$5-50 


Ity  EXPRESS  for 

Healthy,  thrifty  free¬ 
stone  trees.  Our  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties.  By  parcel  post  add  50e  extra  to  cover 
Postage  and  pnekinor.  Ask  for  our  catalog  its  free 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
<  Perry,  Ohio 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

5noX ,®’  Eyedonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

.111  varieties  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
‘  ,  6  inspected.  True  to  name,  size  and  quality  as 
represented.  OUR  SBtli  YEAR.  CATALOG  FREE. 


asparagus 


R  hubarh 
Horseradish 

.  -ROOTS 

Pm"rrf?.^rTw!0  Y®Brs  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

1  11  >  L 1  ’—Raspberry  (including  Latham)  Black 
,F&.  Dewberry  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leadin 
ai  “tt'RLCT  FUOM  GROWER"  Prices, 
rt resting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

b.  &  I.  DONDEBO  R  4  VINELAND,  N 
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Make  Each  Acre  Pay  You  More 


McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Two-Row  Po¬ 
tato  Planter  with 
fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  which  de¬ 
posits  the  fertilizer 
near  the  seed  but 
not  on  it. 


Plant  Accurately  and  Uniformly  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planter 


Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogs 
for  Reference 

One  of  the  most  profitable  occupations 
that  B  farmer,  market  gardener  or  fruit¬ 
grower  can  take  up  during  liis  spare  time 
in  the  Winter  is  the  careful  study  of  the 
various  seed  and  tree  catalogs  which  may 
he  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
cents  for  postals.  Twenty-five  cents  spent 
in  securing  catalogs  may  result  in  the 
return  of  many  dollars  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son^  or  in  the  years  to  come. 

To  many  people  seed  and  nursery  cata¬ 
logs  mean  just  so  many  books  or  pam¬ 
phlets  containing  a  list  of  seeds,  plants, 
shrubs  or  trees  which  the  various  "firms 
have  to  sell.  To  others,  these  catalogs 
represent  a  mine  of  precious  treasure. 
Sandwiched  in  between  lists  of  seeds  will 
he  short  sentences  describing  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  showing  which  are  the 
earliest,  which  noted  for  quality,  those 
which  are  most  resistent  to  disease  and 
which  have  proved  by  experience  to  be 
the  best  for  market. 

Long-keeping  qualities  sometimes  are 
the  best  market  qualifications.  Danish 
Ball  Head  cabbage  has  not  near  the  de¬ 
licious  quality  which  is  contained  in 
Glory,  but  its  long  keeping  qualities  com- 
mend  it  for  many  markets.  Resistance  to 
rough  handling  may  make  the  low  quality 
Ben  Davis  apple  a  better  market  proposi¬ 
tion  for  some  markets  than  is  the  high 
quality  McIntosh. 

Today  a  market  gardener  or  a  fruit¬ 
grower  cannot  afford  to  go  blindly  when 
planting.  Experimenting  takes  time  and 
costs  loss  of  operations,  although,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  must  be  done,  as  per¬ 
sonal  experience  counts,  and  the  results 
of  the  combined  experience  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  practical  growers  can  be  found 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  catalogs. 

New  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  constantly  appearing,  and  many  times 
1  lie  growers  of  the  new  reap  good  results. 

'*  hen  Pe-Tsai,  or  Chinese  cabbage,  ap¬ 
peared,  a  few  progressive  growers  in  my 
locality  made  a  little  extra  spending 
money  by  planting  and  growing  a  small 
acreage.  Calabrese,  or  broccoli  has  made 
and  still  is  making  money  for  those  mar- 
kot  gardeners  who  wore  progressive 
enough  to  realize  its  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties.  I  he  Cortland  apple  was  mentioned  j 
in  the  catalogs  for  a  long  time  before  the 
rank  and  file  of  orchardists  recognized  its 
promises  of  money-making. 

Then,  these  catalogs,  as  a  rule,  carry 
descriptions  of  all  the  recognized  com¬ 
mercial  insecticides  and  fungicides,  both 
liquid  and  dusts  and,  at  one’s  leisure,  he 
may  figure  out  that  which  will  best  meet 
his  conditions.  With  the  wind  and  the 
storm  howling  outside  one  may  sit  in 
front  of  a  cosy  fireplace  with  its  flicker¬ 
ing  flames  and  glowing  coals,  and  store 
his  mind  with  information  which  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come  will  return 
substantial  dividends.  c.  o.  warford. 


Mrs.  Opti  Speaks  Again 

(Continued  from  Page  2-11) 
naphthalene  flake  fumigation  method 
was  recommended  as  the  most  practical 
control  method  for  thrips.  It  seemed  to 
work  well,  for  only  a  few  of  the  very 
latest  ones  showed  signs  of  thrips  dam- 
ago  this  year.  We  put  the  corms  into 
the  bags  with  the  flakes,  this  year,  as 
soon  as  the  eorms  were  dried  after  dig¬ 
ging.  Me  trust  that  this  early  treatment 
may  prove  completely  effective. 

The  perfectly  blue  sky  of  October  15 
and  the  lure  of  color  on  shrubs  and  trees, 
invited  this  family  to  test  the  scenic 
merit  of  Taughannoek  Boulevard  between 
the  Falls  and  Ithaca.  This  section  had 
been  recently  opened  to  the  public.  Be¬ 
tween  our  home  and  Trumausburg.  many 
gardens  supplemented  the  Autumn  bril¬ 
liance  with  African  marigolds,  China  as- 
t*'1?’.  Zinnias,  Gaillardias.  wonderful 
Dahlias,  Petunias.  Chrysanthemums,  red 
Salvias  and  Calendulas.  Little  Gem  Alys- 
sum.  Little  Blue  Star,  Ageratum,  Cen- 
1  a  ureas  and  Cosmos,  there  were  too,  as 
pleasant  reminders  of  the  dainty  Spring 
colors. 

_  As  we  descended  the  boulevard  from 
1  rnmansburg,  the  blue  of  Cayuga’s  wa¬ 
ters  lay  before  us  like  a  great  sapphire 
set m  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  wood- 
uuid  about  us,  and  across  the  lake  on  the 
slopes  and  ravines.  The  sumac  and  dog¬ 
wood  proved  to  be  burning  bushes  that 
were  not  consumed.  The  mvstic  quality 
of  the  purple  ashes  suggested  the  Indian 
Summer  haze  which  enveloped  us  a  few 
days  later.  The  maples,  huge  bouquets 
ot  harmony  gave  such  a  treasure  of  color 
as  to  rival  Pluto's  jewel-built  castle  of 
the  underworld.  The  Falls  had  lost  the 
mad  havoc  of  water  which  descended 
alter  the  Spring  or  late  Summer  down¬ 
pours.  How  fitting  was  the  silverv  de¬ 
scent  which  disturbed  not  the  prevailing 
quiet !  Leisurely  on  we  traveled,  ever  i 
glimpsing  the  blue,  blue  lake  and  sky 
and  the  trees  and  shrubs  spreading  a  riot 
ot  distinctive  or  blended  coloring.  A  per¬ 
fect  design  repeated  itself  on  every  leaf 
of  one  oak. 

Arrived  at  Ithaca  we  drove  out  East 
State  Street  and  followed  the  diversity 
of  intersecting  valleys  and  rounded  hills 
ot  the  Slaterville  Road.  Memory  re¬ 
corded  our  annual,  panoramic,  moving 
picture  of  Autumn’s  charms  in  this  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region.  Each  year  we  have 
chosen  a  new  route  and  each  year  we  re¬ 
turned  with  a  treasure  of  color  for  our 
memory  gallery.  Bleak  Winter  sent 
cheerless  days  and  chilly  blasts  swept 
across  this  plateau,  hut  the  gallery  pro¬ 
vided  a  pleasant  retreat  for  such  seasons, 
and  beauty  became  a  perennial  charm  of 
this  land  between  the  lakes.  MRS.  opti. 


YOU  SAVE  SEED  and  you  reduce 
the  cost  of  potato  growing 
when  you  plant  with  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Potato  Planter.  It 
will  put  your  crop  into  the 
ground  accurately  and  uniformly 
and  make  it  possible  to  get  the 
full  utility  out  of  your  acreage. 

Every  feature  of  these  planters 
is  designed  for  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  in  planting. 
Seed  flows  uniformly  from  the 
hopper  to  seed  chamber  and  the 
level  of  seed  in  the  chamber  is 
automatically  controlled.  Furrow 
openers  are  held  under  spring 
pressure  and  plant  in  a  straight 
line.  There  are  separate  depth 
levers  for  each  furrow  opener, 
and  adjustments  are  provided  for 


depth  of  planting  and  width  of 
rows.  A  foot  throw-out  enables 
the  operator  to  stop  the  plant¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  leave  the 
coverers  down  until  the  last  seed 
is  covered.  Disk  coverers,  adjust¬ 
able  to  any  pitch,  are  supplied 
regularly,  but  a  spring-tooth  cov¬ 
ering  device  can  be  obtained 
on  special  order  for  light  cover¬ 
ing.  There  are  1-  and  2 -row 
sizes,  with  either  tractor  or  horse 
hitch. 

The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  these 
and  other  features  on  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Potato  Planters, 
and  will  demonstrate  for  you. 
See  him  early,  and  put  your  oper¬ 
ations  on  the  most  efficient  basis. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  x* 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave  °-f  ^mer*ca 


( Incorporated )  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


.  .  Protect  Crops  NOW 
Against  Fungous  Diseases 

with  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Prevention  is  all  important.  Fungus  ravages  must 
be  stopped  before  they  start.  Begin  spraying  now. 

For  best  results,  home  mixed  Bordeaux  mixture 
applied  freshly  made,  is  recommended  by  leading 
authorities.  It  is  more  adhesive,  covers  well  and  can 
be  controlled  as  to  copper  content,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  For  purity  and  strength,  be  sure  to  get 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Purity  —99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  Booklet  on  "Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Preparation  and  Uses!’ 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

40  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
(Subsidiary  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation) 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

“The  Hope  for  Rural  America — The 
Grange,”  such  was  the  slogan  adopted  for 
the  New  York  State  Grange  for  1934  at  a 
State  conference  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  and  his  deputy  masters  at 
Syracuse  on  Washington's  Birthday.  The 
conference  reaffirmed  the  position  taken 
at  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
recently  held  at  Lake  Placid,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax.  A  State¬ 
wide  membership  drive  was  decided  upon, 
to  be  staged  the  last  week  in  April.  Each 
of  the  ST7  Subordinate  Granges  in  the 
State  were  asked  to  add  at  least  five  new 
members.  The  membership  reported  at 
the  Lake  Placid  session  was  133,008.  If 
each  Grange  in  the  State  adds  live  new 
members  it  would  boost  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  to  137.393.  The  highest  point 
in  membership  in  the  history  of  the  State 
Grange  was  on  January  1,  1923,  when 
the  total  reached  140.497.  The  member¬ 
ship  passed  the  100.000  mark  in  1911. 

In  1909  a  lecturer’s  handbook  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pomona  Lecturer  A.  B.  Katka- 
mier  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  which 
gives  the  facts  of  the  first  State  confer¬ 
ence  of  Grange  lecturers  ever  held  in 
New  York  State.  This  conference  was 
held  October  20,  1908,  as  a  result  of  a 
call  sent  out  to  all  the  Granges  of  the 
State  by  Mr.  Katkamier.  Previously  a 
vigorous  county  association  had  been  in 
existence  in  Ontario  County,  and  the 
State  meeting  of  October  20  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  this  movement.  This  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  during  the  administration 
of  State  Master  Frank  N.  Godfrey  of 
Olean,  who  was  present,  as  were  State 
Lecturer  S.  J.  Lowell,  State  Secretary 
W.  N.  Giles,  State  Chaplain  S.  J.  Rob¬ 
ins,  and  State  Flora  Mrs.  P.  S.  Aldrich. 
There  were  35  lecturers  in  attendance 
from  Subordinate  Granges  and  ten  Po¬ 
mona  lecturers,  in  addition  to  many  other 
Grange  officers  and  members,  a  total  of 
about  125.  In  1910  State  Lecturer  Low¬ 
ell  held  15  county  or  regional  conferences 
of  lecturers  and  the  following  year  10  of 
these  conferences  were  recorded.  F.  E. 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lowell  as 
lecturer,  continued  these  regional  confer¬ 
ences  with  excellent  results  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  became  a  regular  feature  of  State 
Grange  work.  In  1914  State  Lecturer 
Alexander  reported  70  per  cent  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  as  being  in  attendance  at  these 
conferences.  The  first  official  conference 
of  the  lecturers  of  the  State,  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  State  Grange  session, 
was  held  at  the  1915  session,  held  at 
Oswego,  with  Editor  Charles  M.  Gardner 
of  the  National  Grange  Monthly  as  the 
principal  speaker.  Later  the  Subordinate 
Granges’  masters  were  included  with  the 
lecturers  in  these  regional  conferences. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  re¬ 
ports  that  Ohio  leads  all  the  States  in 
the  number  of  Honor  Granges,  with  192 
enrolled.  New  York  is  second,  with  154, 
and  Maine  is  third  with  123.  Maine 
leads  in  the  number  of  Golden  Sheaf 
members,  with  272  enrolled,  New  York 
being  second  with  243  and  Ohio  third 
with  130. 

In  Juvenile  Granges  Ohio  stands  first, 
with  105.  Second  comes  New  York  with 
84,  although  in  Juvenile  membership 
New  York  leads  Ohio. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  1933,  93 
Granges  of  New  York  State  made  a  net 
gain  of  five  or  more  members,  Clarks¬ 
ville  Grange  No.  781  of  Albany  County 
heading  the  list  with  a  net  gain  of  37. 
Climax  Grange  of  Greene  County  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  32  and  Warwick  of  Orange 
crowded  close  with  31  for  third  place. 
Dutchess  and  Orange  counties  each  had 
six  Granges  in  the  honor  list,  Orange 
having  the  largest  number  of  members 
added,  88. 

The  following  New  York  counties  re¬ 
port  new  Juvenile  Granges  for  1934: 
Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Oswego,  Putnam, 
Oneida  and  Ontario.  Of  these  counties 
Oswego  furnished  two  new  Juveniles; 
Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Clark 
being  the  organizer. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  which  for  a 
long  period  held  the  place  of  county  lead¬ 
er  in  membership  in  the  Empire  State 
and  which  was  nosed  out  of  that  leader¬ 
ship  in  1914  by  Chautauqua  County,  has 
regained  her  proud  position  at  the  head 
of  the  parade  and  now  boasts  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  greater  than  her  western  rival. 
This  achievement  was  attained  under  the 
leadership  of  Deputy  Master  George 
Merrill. 

In  New  York  State’s  list  of  Golden 
Sheaf  members  45  of  them  celebrate  their 
t>0th  anniversary  as  members  of  the  or¬ 
der  this  year.  One  of  the  Golden  Sheaf 
members,  D.  H.  Pierson  of  LeRoy,  Gene¬ 
see  County,  joined  the  order  in  1872. 
With  62  years  to  his  credit  as  a  Grange 
member  he  is  the  dean  of  the  list.  In 
the  1873  list  are  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Clark 
of  Adams  Center  and  Elijah  Cobb  of 
Ilounsfield,  Jefferson  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Flagg  of  Interlaken,  Sene¬ 
ca  County,  Israel  Larzelere  of  Seneca 
Falls,  Seneca  County  and  Charles  N. 
Stearnes  of  Marion,  Wayne  County.  Mr. 
Cobb  will  celebrate  his  101st  birthday 
July  22  next  if  his  life  is  spared  until 
that  day. 


A  Farm  Rose  Garden 

Beginning  January  28,  for  13  nights 
the  mercury  was  near  or  below  _  zero, 
down  as  far  as  50  below,  which  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  for  here.  Then  it  went  up 
to  20  for  two  nights  and  dropped  to  40 
below  the  next  two  nights.  No  wonder 
we  have  colds.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
damage  to  fruit  trees  and  a  big  loss  from 
water  pipes  and  water  systems.  There 
are  a  lot  of  frozen  potatoes  here.  We 
sold  ours  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
spell,  and  if  they  go  to  $1.50  we  shall 
still  be  money  ahead,  because  we  had  a 
terrible  time  keeping  the  seed  from  freez¬ 
ing,  and  could  never  have  kept  the  whole 
lot  warm,  and  it  would  not  take  many 
frozen  potatoes  to  make  the  difference  in 
price.  We  are  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Enough  about  the  cold,  which  has  been 
about  the  same  all  over.  We  are  won¬ 
dering  about  our  roses.  I  imagine  they 
will  be  in  bad  shape.  Two  years  ago 
my  father  started  to  set  slips  under  fruit 
cans,  and  has  now  over  30  lovely  bushes. 
Many  of  them  blossomed  last  year,  and 
I  am  very  glad,  because  he  will  never 
see  them  again.  I  hope  there  are  roses  in 
Heaven  more  gorgeous  than  we  can 
imagine. 

He  cut  the  slips  at  an  angle  near  a 
joint  and  tried  to  get  two  joints  below 
and  two  above  the  ground,  put  a  fruit 
can  over  them  and  watered  them  every 
day.  He  left  the  cans  on  all  Winter  and 
well  into  the  Summer,  and  when  he  took 
them  off  put  them  back  nights  or  during 
a  cold  spell  till  the  plants  were  hardened. 
He  very  seldom  lost  a  slip  and  several 
everblooming  kinds  blossomed  under  the 
cans.  He  had  some  lovely  climbing  red 
and  pink  ones.  The  one  we  enjoyed  the 
most  was  Red  Radiance,  an  everbloomer. 

What  I  started  to  tell  about  was  a 
rose  arbor  which  was  different.  It  was 
made  from  an  old  buggy  wheel  or  a  light 
wagon  wheel.  Remove  the  iron  rim  and 
cut  the  wooden  part  in  half.  You  can 
remove  the  spokes  and  just  have  the  rim 
or  cut  straight  through  the  hub  and 
leave  it  that  way.  That  would  depend 
on  what  condition  the  wheel  was  in. 
Then  take  four  posts  the  same  width  as 
the  thickness  of  the  rim  and  drive  into 
the  ground.  Place  two  of  them  as  far 
apart  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  and 
the  second  pair  the  same  distance  apart 
and  as  far  from  the  others  as  you  wish 
your  arbor  to  be  long.  Then  fasten  one- 
half  wheel  securely  to  the  top  of  each 
pair.  Then  take  small  slats  and  nail  or 
bolt  from  one  pair  to  the  other  about  a 
foot  apart,  up  one  side  over  the  top  and 
down  the  other.  Wire  could  be  used  but 
slats  are  better.  Plant  a  bush  or  two  on 
each  side  and  train  the  branches  over  the 
two  sides  and  top.  Paint  the  arbor  white 
or  any  color.  By  using  only  half  a  wheel 
you  could  make  a  lovely  gateway  into 
the  rose  garden  or  through  the  fence.  It 
would  make  a  pretty  arch  way  over  a 
side  door. 

One  of  the  prettiest  rose  bushes  I  ever 
saw  wTas  fastened  between  two  poles 
driven  into  the  ground  about  five  feet 
apart  and  another  slotted  into  the  tops 
of  them.  The  rose  was  planted  between 
them  and  trained  up,  and  hung  in  long 
branches  from  the  top  nearly  to  the 
ground.  It  filled  an  ugly  corner  complete¬ 
ly.  It  was  a  deep  rose  color  and  just  a 
mass  of  blossoms. 

Another  pretty  red  rambler  was  plant¬ 
ed  near  the  barn  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  roof.  It  was  not  on  a  trellis,  but  must 
have  been  fastened  to  the  barn  in  some 
way.  However  pretty  the  ramblers  are 
they  will  never  be  so  nice  as  the  Tea  and 
everblooming  kinds  till  they  perfect  an 
everblooming  climber.  I  have  noticed 
several  in  I  he  catalog,  and  I  hope  they 
are  a  success.  edna  maiieb. 


In  Regard  to  Sweet  Peas 

While  sweet  peas  are  planted  in  the 
South  and  a  good  many  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  January  and  February,  yet 
March  is  about  the  best  month  to  plant 
in  New  England,  most  of  the  Northern 
and  Central  States.  Be  sure  to  select  the 
location  for  your  sweet  pea  row  where  it 
will  not  hide  away  any  pretty  garden 
spot,  but  will  make  a  background  for 
flowers  of  a  lower  nature.  Take  off  10 
or  12  inches  of  the  top  soil,  keeping  the 
good,  rich  earth  separate  from  the  poor 
subsoil.  Now  break  up  the  next  10  inches 
with  a  hoe  or  -pick,  and  work  into  this  a 
three  or  four-inch  layer  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  or  good,  rich  scrapings 
from  the  barnyard.  Also  add  about  one 
pound  of  raw-  bone  meal  to  every  20  feet. 
Pack  it  down  by  trampling  with  the  feet. 
Fill  up  the  trench  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  ground  with  the  top 
soil  you  first  removed,  working  in  about 
the  same  amount  of  bonemeal  as  in  the 
lower  layer.  Level  the  ground  and  sow 
the  peas  about  two  inches  apart.  A  light 
dressing  of  ground  limestone  will  be  a 
great  benefit  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Later 
additions  of  fertilizer  on  top  will  be  of 
little  benefit. 

The  idea  in  sweet  pea  planting  is  to 
loosen  up  the  subsoil  so  that  the  roots 
can  easily  penetrate  to  a  low  depth,  and 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  fertilizing 
material  from  the  beginning.  Such  will 
insure  good  results.  The  vines  will  grow 
rapidly  and  bloom  profusely,  but  the  blos¬ 
soms  must  be  cut  daily  to  prevent  going 
to  seed.  Almost  any  kind  of  woven  wire 
stretched  down  the  row  will  make  a  good 
support  for  the  vines  to  run  up  on  and 
cling  to.  W.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 
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Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  ( if  desired)  .covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
6ight.  Doesnotinjureeeed.  Has  longlife,  needsfew 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  inves¬ 
tigate  Now, 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Cjcrrninn  t or  <•* 

TtaurXjcrtJcs 


Choose  for 

LOCATION-ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquare 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st Set. 


INVENTORS 


Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-P  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


Standard  feWalsh, 

Garden  Tractors 

Plow% Powerful  T ractors  f  or  Small  Farms, 
e„„j  \  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
fidfivxtA  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHaAl*  2  Cylinder  Models 
andLawns\  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Paying  11.30  to  11.50  average,  free 
of  kits  or  damaged,  for  Xew  York- 
New  England,  fresh  caught,  aver¬ 
age  sizes.  Ship  with  confidence.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  Mill 
A,  Harding  Sts.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Keliabllity  since  1S99 


MUSKRATS 


Z''1  R  ACTING  WAY  i’«R  ouchakdists- 

KRAr  I  111  vi  “HA  Doth  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
We  use  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 

List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  525A,  Pausing,  Mich. 


ERTILIZERS,  2-8-5—  $17. SO  ton;  4-8-10— S23. SO. 
Sprays.  List  free.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J, 


SEND  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  Ail  varieties  now  ready.  500-60c, 
l,000-$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Cf\  T\  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
.  U.  U.  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60c.  1 .000-$ I . 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavyweight  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  H.  L.  IIOI) .NETT  A  SONS,  Fillmore,  K.  Y 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors,  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10e.  Garden  Book  free. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  ios  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


List  to  you. 

E.  N.  TILTON 


Card  brings  it 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


(GUARANTEED  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Bermuda  am 
J  Prizetaker  Onion,  Tomato,  Pepper.  Many  years’  ex 
perienee.  Drop  us  card.  TIFTON  PLANT  t’O.,  Tilton,  Ga 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


Age 

Size 

Per  M 

Norway  Spruce . 

.  S  yr.  TT 

12-18 

in. 

$22.00 

Norway  Spruce . 

.  5  yr.  T 

10-15 

in. 

14.00 

White  Spruce . 

.  6  yr.  TT 

12-18 

in. 

22.0(1 

White  Spruce . 

.  5  yr.  T 

8-15 

in. 

14.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

.  3  yr.  S 

4  6 

in. 

10.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

.  5  yr.  TT 

6-10 

in. 

30.00 

Black  Hill  Spruce . 

.  3  yr.  S 

4-  6 

in. 

8.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  5  yr.  T 

8-12 

in. 

16. CO 

250  of  the  same 

kind  and 

eize  at 

1000 

rate. 

Cash  with  order.  No  packing  charge. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW  334  Fryeburg,  Maine 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Com,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  tc  SONS.  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES 
and  BERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  as  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan, 
Ontario  and  Caco  Grapes. 

Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items  for  forty- 
four  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW,  Let  us  quote  on  your 
requirements. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  &  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Established  1  6fcO 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 
CATAWBA  (Red) 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPEVINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Cultural  Directions. 

L.  &.  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Five  of  the  leading  varieties 

BLAKEMORE .  $2.50  Per  Thousand 

BIG  JOE .  3.00  Per  Thousand 

LUPTON  LATE .  4.00  Per  Thousand 

PREMIER .  3.50  Per  Thousand 

R1DGLEY .  3.50  Per  Thousand 

Plants  and  Service  Guaranteed 

YV.  V.  STEEN  DAGSBORO,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants  TaIrfIx 

All  kinds  at  a  priee  that  will  knock  your  hat  oil'. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  0.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  MO. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  *?ro\v  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown — 

Strawberry  Plants KS:t3!«V^^«5?50o-‘w^ 

Postage  paid.  .law.  M.  Britton,  Chepnchet,  R.  1. 


A  New  and  Profitable  Idea 

in  Strawberry  growing.ltead  about  Dorsett  and  Fairfax; 
also  the  strawberry-  tliat  will  keep  a  week.  Bush  a  post 
card  for  free  catalog.  McNIcel’.  Nursery,  Lewes,  Del. 


BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

Attractively  priced  collections  for  both  large  planters 
and  gardeners.  Also  grape  vines  and  raspberry  plants. 
Write  for  detcriptive  booklet. 

II.  E.  Congdon  Nursery  North  Collins,  N.  Y, 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

N.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  for  early.  Jersey  Bed  Skin  for  late. 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  •  BR  IDG  ETO  N ,  N.  J, 


FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re- 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

500-60C,  l.000-$l.  P.  D.  FULW00D,  TIFTON,  GA. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Beet  Plants. 
600—75*,  1000— Sl.oo,  5000—  $4.50.  Broccoli.  600— 75*,  $1.25 
— 1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  .Sim„  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ca. 


Ask  for  Prices 


on  anything  you  need.  Quick 
surprising  reply  guaranteed. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

THE  E.  H.  BURSON  NURSERY  -  Clifton,  New  York 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy'.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  if  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $.">00.00  for  all 
oilier  accidents — in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 
disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  tills 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Wizard  Tractor  Halves  Cost 

Plows,  Discs,  Harrows  — ONE  OPERATION —Cultivates 
F.  N.  ANDERSON  -  -  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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®  How  much  of  this  loss  are  you  paying 
for?  Don’t  take  chances  on  losing  the  val¬ 
ue  of  your  milk.  Immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  every  can  of  milk  should  be  filtered 
through  a  fresh  cotton  filter  disk,  to  re¬ 
move  the  loose  dirt  and  sediment  that  gets 
in  the  pails.  If  this  dirt  is  not  removed  it 
eventually  dissolves  and  affects  the  milk’s 
natural  wholesome  odor  and  flavor.  Never 
re-use  a  filter  disk  from  a  previous  milk¬ 
ing,  because  the  dirt  on  the  disk  has  dis¬ 
solved.  If  the  disk  be  used  again,  this  dirt 
is  washed  into  the  can,  increasing  the 
bacteria  count,  injuring  odor  and  flavor. 
Do  you  know  the  10  Rules  for  Clean 
Milk?  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy, 
free.  Use  coupon  below. 

FILTER  YOUR  MILK 

through  a  cotton  filter  disk  immediately 
after  milking. 


•  Use  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks.They  are  fast, 
and  remove  all  dirt.  The  favorite  disks  of 
dairymen  from  coast  to  coast. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J  #/  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

USE  C0UP0N 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “10  Rules  for  Clean  Milk.” 

7-B 

INTame__ _ 


Add 


ress- 


Assures  Greater 


Good  Silage  requires  less 
strain  feeding,  now  higher 
priCBU.  Save  both  ways  for 

1934.  Get  present  Grange  prices, 
bee  for  yourself. 

Ask  about  ALGER  ARCH  mir¬ 
acle!  Also  new  money  saving 
Reliner!  Get  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Slave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Orange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek, N.Y 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

They  had  more  snow  in  those  good  old 
days  but  they  surely  did  not  have  more 
cold.  We  are  getting  so  that  when  it  is 
only  zero,  we  call  it  mild.  That  new 
chopping  block  came  from  a  tough  old 
elm  which  grew  in  a  neighbor’s  field  and 
which  he  was  glad  to  give  away.  We 
cut  it,  split  it  with  the  aid  of  iron 
wedges  and  maul  and  now  the  little  heat¬ 
er  is  using  it,  while  we  bask  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  warmth  regardless  of  dropping  ther¬ 
mometers.  A  neighbor  helped  me,  and 
the  last  two  days  I  helped  him  cut  big 
pear  trees  he  had  grubbed  out  with  the 
glass  showing  minus  and  a  bitter  wind 
sweeping  across  the  fields,  but  we  sure 
made  the  saw  sing. 

Two  letters  of  the  week  are  of  especial 
interest.  One  from  a  blind  veteran  liv¬ 
ing  in  Rhode  Island  near  the  sound,  tells 
of  CWA  workers  in  boats  dredging  star- 
fish  by  hundreds  of  bushels,  bringing 
them  to  the  docks  where  farmers  hauled 
them  away  for  fertilizer  on  their  fields. 
Thus  we  return  to  the  Pilgrim  days  with 
a  fish  in  every  corn  hill,  taught  by  the 
Indians  by  the  way.  He  asks  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  plant  sour  cherry  trees  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms  of  sweet  cherry 
trees.  No,  cherries  are  largely  self  fer¬ 
tile  but  one  tree  rarely  does  well  so  at 
least  two  must  be  planted  rather  close 
together. 

Here  comes  a  passed-on  letter  request¬ 
ing  the  editor  to  print  my  picture.  I 
feel  immensely  flattered,  but  very  doubt¬ 
ful  about  that.  You  see  all  form  a  men¬ 
tal  picture  of  an  unseen  friend  and  the 
reality  generally  proves  to  be  a  more  or 
less  mild  shock,  rarely  living  up  to  our 
expectations.  I  used  to  think  I  could 
read  character  from  faces  hut  have  my 
doubts  now.  Faces  tell  so  little  after  all. 
Billy  the  Kid,  most  notorious  of  the 
West’s  desperadoes  was  only  21  when 
Sheriff  Pat  Garrett  won  the  duel  in  the 
dark  room  of  a  Mexican  shack,  yet  Billy 
had  so  many  killings  to  his  discredit  that 
there  was  no  longer  room  on  his  gun  bar¬ 
rel  to  tile  new  notches,  and  Billy  looked 
like  mamma's  pet.  1  have  often  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  some  literary 
genius  and  then  been  sadly  disillusioned 
by  seeing  his  picture.  Once  I  bragged 
of  a  college  professor  who  really  had  a 
wonderful  personality,  and  then  brought 
home  our  annual  wherein  he  was  pic¬ 
tured  with  my  class.  He  looked  as  though 
he  had  the  pip,  whatever  that  is.  I 
often  spoke  to  the  Missus  of  a  good  bish¬ 
op  of  Dad's  church.  Then  my  church 
paper  published  his  picture  which  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  huge  delight  of 
the  Missus. 

A  few  men  really  lived  up  to  my  pre¬ 
conceived  expectations.  One  was  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt  whom -I  heard  speak 
at  Tarr.vtown  and  the  other  was  that  lov¬ 
able  man,  the  late  Mr.  Colling  wood  whom 
I  never  saw  even  in  picture  until  after 
his  death,  hut  who  looked  just  like  the 
man  he  was.  A  posed  picture,  idealized 
by  the  photographer  rarely  tells  the  real 
story  and  a  snap  picture  makes  me  look 
wild  and  woolly. 

My  California  friend  sends  me  some 
seeds,  among  them  some  Mexican  beans 
and  some  yard  long  beans.  Garden 
thoughts  come  hut  one  glance  through  the 
window  reveals  the  snow  sweeping  across 
the  orchard  and  cold  chills  creep  up  my 
spine.  He  often  speaks  of  the  old  home 
in  the  Lake  Champlain  region,  and  no 
wonder,  for  that  really  is  a  fine  country. 

Some  of  our  greatest  blessings  have 
come  in  disguise.  When  those  Puritans 
drove  Roger  Williams  away,  they  little 
knew  that  he  would  found  a  new  colony, 
one  destined  to  become  one  of  the  best  if 
next  to  the  smallest  of  our  States.  Some 
way  I  have  a  warm  feeling  for  Rhode 
Island  especially  since  discovering  so 
many  new  friends  in  that  commonwealth. 
This  new  friend  is  carrying  on  bravely 
on  his  little  farm  handicapped  by  the 
blindness  which  came  to  him  while  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  big  war.  He  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  but  also  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  He  enclosed  a  clipping  telling  of 
as  much  as  35  below  zero  in  those  Sound 
Stales.  Whew,  that  heats  our  18  below, 
hut  18  is  at  least  50  degrees  too  cold  for 
me.  My  preacher  brother,  stationed  now 
at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  severe  cold  in 
the  Empire  State.  That  groundhog  sure 
had  sense  when  he  retired  for  six  weeks 
more  snoozing.  The  song  of  the  buzz- 
saw  is  heard  everywhere,  for  folks  are 
cutting  and  burning  more  wood  this  Win¬ 
ter  than  for  many  years  hack  in  an  effort 
to  beat  the  cost  of  living.  E.  b.  rebek. 

Berrien  Countv,  Mich. 


Better  Sweet  Potatoes 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  criticizing  the  quality  of 
sweet  potatoes  on  the  market,  saying  that 
it  was  my  impression  that  the  growers 
were  giving  us  a  sweet  that  would  ship 
and  look  well  ou  the  market  and  disre¬ 
garding  quality. 

I  now  want  to  say  that  all  Winter  I 
have  purchased  sweet  potatoes  at  various 
places  frequently  and  have  found  them 
first  class  in  every  way.  I  have  never 
eaten  such  fine  ones  before.  Probably 
they  are  the  kiln-dried  product.  It  is 
good  to  see  such  an  advance  in  a  farm 
product.  T.  K.  HAZZARD. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


HOW  LONG  SHOULD  A 
GOOD  FENCE  LAST? 


»»urjh  GflumWj 


A  good,  heavy  fence  should  last  at  least  30  years.  There  are  many  "Pittsburgh” 
Farm  Fences  still  standing  in  good  condition  after  30  years  of  service.  Even 
medium  weight  good  fence,  such  as  "Pittsburgh”  under  normal  service  con¬ 
ditions,  properly  erected  and  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  will  give 
thoroughly  effective  service  for  a  generation  or  more.  •  There  is  no  better  farm 
fence  made  than  "Pittsburgh.”  It  is  made  of  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel, 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  zinc  as  an  additional  protection  against  corrosion.  When 
you  buy  "Pittsburgh”  Fence  you  are  buying  known  quality,  not  fancy  names. 
You  get  dollar  for  dollar  value  and  you  can  be  sure  "Pittsburgh”  Fence  will  last 
as  long  as  needed  to  perform  the  service  for  which  you  erect  it.  Ask  your  nearest 
dealer  to  show  you  "Pittsburgh”  Fence  and  remember  the 
heavier  gauge  fences  give  the  most  economical  service.  lfanM  enwmeerimwkakt 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

Union  Trust  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Ig 

Eiif 

FENCE  CHART 

This  convenient  Farm  Engi- 
neering  Chart  will  help  you 
lay  out  a  more  profitable  ar¬ 
rangement  of  your  fields  .  .  . 
Send  for  a  free  copy.  Use 
the  coupon  below. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY,  723  Union  Trust  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Farm  Engineering  Chart. 


Name - —  _ _ _ _ _ _ Address 


LOWER 

THAN 

PRE-WAR 

PRICES 


r  |  JHE  famous  Unadilla  Sil 
X  with  exclusive  Feature 
like  its  safe  and  easy  dooi 
front  ladder — in  best  srad 
Oregon  Firat  less  than  pre-wa 
prices!  You  can  get  The  Una 
dilla  at  a  price  correspondin| 
to  prices  of  products  you  sell 

•  Write  today  for  Unadill 
Catalog  and  get  our  offer  fo 
extra  discounts  on  cash  an( 
early  orders  and  our  Eas; 
payment  plan.  Unadilla  Sil< 
Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


m  ff’jjj 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


Show  and  Stable  HALTERS 


COW  BLANKETS 

Bull  staffs,  rings,  ete.  Everything 
for  the  showman.  Low  prices:  money- 
hack  guaranty.  New  1934  CATALOG 
FREE.  Send  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

22  Main  Street  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Until  You  Get  My  Factory  Prices! 

Let  me  send  you  my  New  Bargain  Fence  Cata- 
log  and  show  you  how  much  money  you  can 
save  by  buying  your  fencing  direct  from  my 
factories.  You  can't  buy  better  quality  than 
Jim  Brown  Copper  Steel  fencing — outlasts 
non-copper  steel  fencing  2  to  1,  and  yet  my 
factory  prices  are  less! 

I  ALSO  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Don’t  pay  more  than  Jim  Brown's  Prices.  Catalog 
alsoshows bargains  in  Gates. Steel  Posts.BarbWire. 
Roofing.  Paint.  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies. 
Harness  and  otherfarm  and  home  needs.Write  to 
factory  nearest  you  for  free  catalog. — Jim  Brown 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO . 
Dept.  4370.  Cleveland,  O.  Memphis.Tenn. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You- We  Pay  Freight 

You  save  every  penny  possible.  We  make 
own  wire,  weave  it  into  fence  and  ship 
direct.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel,  pWaiMa 
99  92/100%  pure  zinc  galvanized.  MUIuj/m 
Horse-high.  Bull-strong,  JKSH 
Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry,  and  I H’JUsK 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Gates,  Paints,  Roofing. 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box230  Muncie,  ind. 


CTiMMiHdililHiMilifc 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
of  Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated  Dilators 
'*  ’’ROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
Rroing  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions* 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED. 
U.8  Doz,  25c— 7  Doz,  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp*,  Dept.  4 1 ,  Albany,*!,  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ANEW  York  City  Senator  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  State  Senate  to  impose  a  fine  of  $50  to 
.$">00  or  imprisonment  for  GO  days  to  six  months,  or 
both,  for  anyone  found  guilty  of  “throwing  away 
or  dumping  fluid  milk  with  the  wilful  intent  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  product.”  How  about  plowing  under  the 
third  row  and  slaughtering  young  pigs? 

* 

INTER  is  always  expected  up  in  New  York 
State  and  New  England,  but  New  Jersey  does 
not  look  for  such  a  dose  as  came  this  year.  The 
highest  temperature  reached  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  during  the  past  February  was  44  degrees,  as 
against  a  high  of  61  in  1933,  and  58  in  1932.  The 
low  point  was  minus  16  degrees  on  February  9.  The 
mercury  dodged  below  the  zero  mark  on  six  days 
last  month  at  the  New  Brunswick  Station,  the  latest 
of  these  dates  being  February  28.  This  is  the  latest 
day  of  the  season  that  the  temperature  has  ever 
fallen  below  zero,  the  late  date  up  to  this  year  having 
been  February  16,  1904,  said  Prof.  Blake.  There 
was  a  total  snowfall  of  26.5  inches  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  during  February,  the  greatest  fall  for  the 
month  on  record.  The  previous  mark  was  set  in 
February,  1907,  when  24.5  inches  fell.  Despite  the 
record  snowfall,  however,  the  month  goes  down  in 
the  records  as  a  relatively  dry  month,  instead  of  a 
wet  one,  because  an  inch  of  snow  is  equal  to  only 
from  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain. 
The  actual  rainfall  at  the  station  during  the  month 
was  2.78  inches,  as  compared  to  a  normal  precipi¬ 
tation  of  3.57  inches. 

* 

IMOTHY  hay  is  set  in  its  right  place  by  Mr. 
Stone,  on  page  238.  We  are  glad  to  print  this 
statement  about  this  old  standby,  which  is  so  good 
for  both  hay  and  pasture  when  properly  handled. 
One  of  our  boyhood  neighbors  was  a  farmer  with 
several  large  fields  of  upland  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  “clean  Timothy.”  He  ran  this  land  in  a 
rotation  so  that  there  was  every  year  40  to  50  tons 
of  this  Timothy,  “green  as  tea”  for  sale.  At  that 
time  it  brought  $20  per  ton  at  the  local  press,  being 
shipped  to  the  city  for  horse  hay.  When  those 
loads  of  that  green  stuff  passed  through  the  village 
to  the  hay  press,  everyone  turned  out  to  look  at  it. 
Mr.  Stone  feeds  his  and  finds  it  good  cow  hay,  while 
the  grazing  prevents  the  coarseness  in  stem  that 
sometimes  makes  Timothy  undesirable. 

RECENT  booklet  issued  by  the  Women's  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  State  Department  of  Labor 
is  entitled  “Women  at  Work:  A  Century  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Change.”  It  is  stimulating  reading,  and  would, 
we  think,  form  a  desirable  addition  to  material  for 
discussion  in  women’s  organizations.  It  is  no  new 
Ihing  for  women  to  work — they  always  have  worked 
—but  for  many  centuries  they  had  to  hand  over  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  others.  Looking  at  the  great 
army  of  college  women  now,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  when  Oberlin  College  was  established  in  1833 
it  was  the  first  school  in  the  world  to  offer  a  college 
education  to  women.  From  primitive  times  women 
have  cared  for  the  sick,  but  when  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  graduated  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  she  was 
the  first  woman  physician  in  the  world,  and  while 
she  was  studying  the  women  at  her  boarding  house 
would  not  speak  to  her— her  medical  studies  mark¬ 
ing  her  as  unfit  to  associate  with  them.  We  owe 
much  to  the  pioneers  in  education,  science  and  in¬ 
dustry  who  led  the  way  for  the  long  procession  that 
has  followed  them.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
new  problems  face  us;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  middle-aged  skilled  worker  who  has  lost  her  job, 


or  the  young  girl  who  has  not  yet  found  it,  is  in 
the  harder  position.  One  thing  bears  hard  upon  us 
as  we  walk  the  city  streets,  and  read  the  city  pa¬ 
pers  ;  no  country  girl,  who  can  find  the  simplest  food 
and  clothing  in  a  country  community,  should  come 
to  the  city  at  the  present  time.  Narrow  means  in  a 
country  home  may  be  endured  with  safety  and  hon¬ 
or,  but  the  bleak  streets  of  the  city  are  full  of  dan¬ 
ger  for  friendless  and  lonely  poverty. 

* 

My  neighbor  has  been  cutting  trees  on  the  border 
line  and,  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said  that  be 
has  the  right  to  do  this  without  permission.  I  use  the 
trees  in  place  of  fence  posts  and  he  cuts  them  as  high 
as  the  wire  is  and  ruins  the  wire  in  doing  this. 

REES  exactly  on  the  line  belong  to  both  parties, 
and  cannot  lawfully  be  cut  without  consent  of 
both.  If,  however,  they  are  merely  very  close  to 
the  line,  they  can  lie  cut  by  the  one  on  whose  side 
they  are.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  where 
the  line  is.  It  often  happens  that,  for  convenience, 
a  wire  fence  is  stapled  to  trees  near  the  line,  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties  at  the  time.  Later  one 
side  changes  hands,  and  the  new  owner  has  the  line 
run  correctly,  and  takes  possession,  to  the  extent  of 
cutting  fence  trees  if  he  sees  fit.  There  are  great 
possibilities  of  friction  between  neighbors  in  such 
matters.  It  is  better  to  settle  them  without  hard 
feeling  if  possible — and  it  usually  is. 

* 

WE  ARE  asked  who  comes  under  the  hatchery 
code.  Following  is  the  official  statement : 

All  persons,  corporations,  partnerships,  etc.,  that  pro¬ 
duce  chicks  for  sale,  do  custom  hatching  for  hire,  or 
deal  in  or  sell  chicks  come  under  the  code  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  and  that  is — farmers  who  use  eggs  produced  on 
their  own  farm  and  hatch  them  in  incubators  on  their 
own  farm  and  sell  less  than  500  chicks  in  a  calendar 
year  are  exempt.  However,  every  individual  doing  cus¬ 
tom  hatching  regardless  of  the  number  of  chicks  hatched 
comes  under  the  code.  Every  individual  hatching  eggs 
other  than  those  produced  on  his  own  farm  and  offering 
chicks  for  sale,  regardless  of  the  number  of  chicks  pro¬ 
duced,  comes  under  the  code. 

The  code  itself  is  a  lengthy  affair,  subject  to  rul¬ 
ings  by  the  authorities.  Those  interested  may  ob¬ 
tain  particulars  and  rulings  from  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Breeder  Hatchery  Code  Co-ordinating 
Committee,  215  Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
One  of  the  code  provisions  is  that  no  egg  less  than 
1  5/6  ounce  in  weight  shall  lie  used,  and  that  the 
average  weight  per  dozen  in  an  incubator  tray  must 
not  run  under  23  ounces.  Giving  extra  chicks  be¬ 
yond  those  specified  in  the  order  is  prohibited,  or 
any  other  form  of  rebate,  which  would  constitute 
what  might  be  considered  unfair  competition.  As 
to  the  advertising  of  certain  strains  of  poultry,  Sec¬ 
tion  39  says : 

Whenever  chicks  are  sold  as  of  the  strain  of  a  certain 
breeder,  such  chicks  must  be  100  per  cent  pure  of  that 
Strain.  For  example,  Tom  Barron  Strain  Leghorns 
when  sold  as  such  must  be  100  per  cent  pure  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  Leghorns  and  the  seller  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  such.  When  a  hatcheryman  uses  the 
name  of  another  breeder  or  hatcher,  he  is  using  the 
reputation  of  another  to  boost  his  sales  and  in  fairness 
to  the  breeder  whose  name  he  is  using  all  stock  sold  as 
of  his  strain  must  be  100  per  cent  pure  of  that  strain 
without  the  introduction  of  any  outside  blood  what¬ 
ever.  Breeders  when  using  their  own  name  only  in 
connection  with  a  strain  are  not  limited  in  any  way  as 
to  the  source  or  mixture  of  strain  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  trading  under  the  name  of  another. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about  blood-test¬ 
ing.  That  is  covered  quite  definitely  as  follows : 

When  chicks  are  advertised  as  blood-tested  or  as 
coming  from  blood-tested  flocks,  each  advertisement 
must  state  the  disease  tested  for  and  the  method  used 
in  conducting  the  test.  The  catalog,  or  sales  literature 
and  the  label  on  the  chick  box  must  include  the  above 
statement  and  must  also  state  under  what  supervision 
the  blood-testing  was  conducted,  when  the  testing  was 
done,  and  must  state  that  all  carriers  of  the  disease  or 
all  reactors  were  removed  from  the  flocks. 

When  chicks  are  advertised  as  from  blood-tested  par¬ 
entage,  they  cannot  be  hatched  in  the  same  incubator 
or  in  the  same  incubator  room  as  are  hatched  eggs 
from  flocks  not  blood-tested. 

When  chicks  are  sold  as  blood-tested,  accredited,  cer¬ 
tified,  supervised  or  pullorum  tested, _  a  descriptive 
label  of  the  flocks  carrying  the  information  required  by 
the  code  must  be  not  less  than  four  by  five  inches  in 
size. 

* 

DURING  the  past  10  years  there  were  1,730  fa¬ 
talities,  and  2,277  injuries  to  boy  and  girls  un¬ 
der  14  years  of  age,  as  a  result  of  trespassing  on 
railroad  tracks  and  trains.  Fatalities  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21  numbered  2,652,  and  injuries  to¬ 
taled  5,496,  all  a  result  of  the  dangerous  and  pro¬ 
hibited  practice  of  trespassing.  This  class  of  ac¬ 
cidents  has  increased  since  1929,  which  is  not  true 
of  other  classes  of  railway  accidents.  Injuries  to 
passengers  were  reduced  from  5,9S5  in  1923  to  1,939 
in  1932.  Injuries  to  railway  employes  on  duty  de¬ 
clined  from  179,097  in  1923  to  18,321  in  1932.  Per¬ 
sons  injured  in  highway  crossing  accidents  num¬ 
bered  7,175  in  1923,  but  were  reduced  to  5,088  in 
1932.  The  opposite  is  true  of  young  people  injured 
while  trespassing  on  railroad  property  during  the 
last  three  years.  This  is  a  matter  for  parents. 
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teachers,  and  all  who  have  influence  with  the  young 
to  consider.  There  is  a  temptation  to  walk  a  little 
distance  on  the  track  as  a  short  cut  or  to  avoid  hills, 
but  it  is  dangerous.  Railroad  tracks  are  for  the 
use  of  trains — and  nothing  else. 

* 

ROBABLY  few  who  have  alternately  smiled 
and  felt  thoughtful  at  the  newspaper  cartoons 
of  “Ding,”  who  is  Jay  N.  Darling,  of  Iowa,  know  of 
his  work  in  wild  life  conservation.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey.  In  that  field  he  is  recognized  as  a  leader.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
the  Iowa  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  of  the  Iowa 
Planting  Commission,  and  of  the  Des  Moines  Park 
Board.  This  work  is  something  more  than  a  job,  as 
it  requires  a  deep  personal  interest  in  all  of  our 
small  wild  creatures  in  particular,  their  ways  and 
their  needs. 

ORE  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  col¬ 
lected  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Canada  is  contributed  by  owners  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  gasoline  and  li¬ 
cense  fees.  The  report  states  that  the  total  amount 
paid  by  automobile  owmers  to  the  provincial  treas¬ 
uries  in  the  fiscal  year  1932-33  was  $45,499,458,  of 
which  gasoline  taxes  accounted  for  $24,94S,2S0  and 
$20,551,173  was  in  license  fees.  In  the  Province  of 
Ontario  35.9  per  cent  of  the  total  government  reve¬ 
nue  is  paid  by  motorists ;  in  Quebec,  32  per  cent ;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  27.2  per  cent ;  in  New  Brunswick,  27.3 
per  cent;  in  Alberta,  24.1  per  cent;  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  22.7  per  cent ;  in  Saskatchewan,  19.8 
per  cent ;  in  British  Columbia,  17  per  cent  and  in 
Manitoba,  15.45  per  cent. 

sk 

HE  severity  of  the  Winter  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  food  stored  in  cellars  ordinarily  im¬ 
mune  to  freezing.  Our  early  pioneers  used  to  call 
late  Winter  “pinch  time,”  when  all  food  was  run¬ 
ning  low,  and  the  stock  of  root  vegetables  was  al¬ 
most  gone,  but  with  plenty  of  canned  foods  most 
farm  households  have  variety  even  at  this  season. 
The  past  Winter,  howrever,  has  been  distinguished 
by  such  unusual  temperatures  that  many  “frost¬ 
proof”  cellars  failed  to  remain  above  freezing,  and 
we  have  many  reports  of  the  loss  of  canned  goods, 
as  well  as  vegetables.  We  cannot  imagine  any  great¬ 
er  household  tragedy  than  the  discovery  that  frost 
has  taken  the  fruits  and  vegetables  so  carefully 
canned.  It  is  not  only  the  material  loss;  it  means 
restricting  the  diet  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pio¬ 
neers,  unless  the  family  purse  is  more  amply  filled 
than  is  usual.  The  breaking  of  jars  is  a  heavy  loss, 
too,  and  will  call  for  extensive  replacements.  We 
think  this  experience  will  cause  many  women  to 
think  once  more  of  evaporating  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  some  extent,  for  such  products  can  be  stored 
without  fear  of  frost  damage.  But  the  -range  of 
wholesome  canned  products  extends  year  after  year, 
and  few  of  us  would  willingly  l>e  without  them.  We 
expect  most  housekeepers  will  start  replacing  break¬ 
ages  early  this  season,  and  will  be  already  planning 
for  means  of  frost  insurance  the  next  old-fashioned 
Winter. 

5k 

OUR  next  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  promises  to 
be  better  than  the  last,  which  is  saying  a  whole 
lot.  This  one  leaves  August  11,  returning  September 
3 — 15  days  of  fascinating  ocean  travel  from  one  side 
of  America  to  the  other,  by  way  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
Panama  Canal,  Old  Mexico,  California,  through  the 
redwood  forests,  so  that  we  can  see  the  actual 
greatness  of  these  towering  trees,  Mt.  Rainier,  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park,  and  Century  of  Progress,  at 
Chicago.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  your  plans. 
Send  today  for  full  particulars  to  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  and  get 
ready  to  go  with  us. 


Brevities 

That  is  an  interesting  horse  article  by  Prof.  Duck, 
page  248. 

No  peas  planted  St.  Patrick’s  Day  this  year — at 
least  not  north  of  Philadelphia. 

A  collection  of  dwarf  roses  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  garden. 

“And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under¬ 
standing.” 

We  know  of  no  better  Spring-sown  crop  to  plow  un¬ 
der  than  oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  They  make  good 
forage  or  hay,  cut  in  early  Summer  also. 

We  heard  recently  of  a  destitute  family  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  town  who  received  relief  from  the  public  funds. 
The  first  use  they  made  of  the  money  was  to  send  the 
daughter  to  a  beauty  parlor  for  a  permanent  wave. 
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Milk  Law  No  Place  for  Jokers 

ANEW  milk  law  is  being  drafted  at  Albany.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  law,  producers  in  the  pool  received 
lower  returns  than  other  producers.  Those  who  are 
privileged  to  devise  a  new  law  should  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  the  returns  to  pool  members  and  not  to  de¬ 
crease  the  price  to  other  producers  to  the  level  of 
the  pool  returns.  Since  the  board  made  its  price  to 
apply  to  all  producers,  the  fault  must  be  either  in 
the  law  or  in  the  procedure.  Now  is  the  time  to 
consider  the  causes  of  discrimination  which  harm 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  individual  groups. 

Assuming  that  all  pooled  milk  is  sold  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Control  Board  the  blended  price  per 
100  lbs.  would  be  $1,820,  computed  as  follows: 


CREDITS 

Percent  Price  Per  100  Lbs. 


Class  1  . 

55.57 

X 

2.305 

=  $1.2808885 

Class  2A . 

22.20 

X 

1.55 

=  .345030 

Class  2B  . 

.30 

X 

1.75 

:  .005250 

Class  2C  . 

.79 

X 

1.45 

=  .011455 

Class  2D . 

1.37 

X 

.845 

=  .0115765 

Class  2E  . 

.39 

X 

.845 

=  .0032955 

Class  3  . 

3.02 

X 

1.230 

=  .0445260 

Class  4A  . 

14.55 

X 

.795 

=  .1150725 

Class  4B  . 

1.15 

X 

4.770 

=  .0088550 

Blended  price  . 

DEBITS 

Pool  expense  . . 

Capital  deductions  . . . 

. 07 

Cash  to  producer 

s  .  .  .  . 

.  1.45 

Not  accounted  for  .... 

. 250 

Blended  price . $1,826 

There  was  some  complaint  that  our  analysis  of 
the  August  pool  report  did  not  contain  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  or  debit  items.  Dairymen,  including  pool 
members,  have  persisted  in  asking  for  these  reports 
for  several  years.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  include 
the  items  given  out.  If  the  League  management 
will  itemize  this  25.0  cents  per  cwt.,  we  will  be 
glad  to  print  it  just  as  it  is  given  to  us.  It  ought 
to  be  accounted  for. 

The  pool  producers  could  have  sold  77.83  per  cent 
of  their  milk  at  board  prices,  and  kept  the  surplus 
at  home,  or  sold  it  to  a  cheese  factory  or  even 
thrown  it  in  the  barnyard  ditch,  and  they  would 
then  have  17.5  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  they  did 
receive.  That  is  true,  no  matter  what  the  money 
was  spent  for. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  only  for  pool  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  these  low  returns  affect  the  price  for 
every  quart  of  milk  in  the  milk  shed.  A  drop  of 
25.6  cents  on  such  a  large  volume  of  milk  will  in¬ 
evitably  cause  a  lower  price  for  all.  It  is  now 
argued  that  since  pool  producers  receive  less  than 
the  board  price  and  continue  to  produce,  the  price 
must  be  too  high.  The  argument  probably  had  its 
effect  in  forcing  the  recent  reduction  of  13  cents 
l>er  cwt. 

In  November  the  pool  handled  1S0,330,6S5  lbs.  of 
milk.  At  25.0  cents  per  cwt.,  the  value  of  it  was 
$477,000.55,  or  thereabouts.  That  is  an  average  of 
over  $12  for  each  producer  reported  for  the  month. 
All  of  this  information  must  be  familiar  to  the 
members  of  the  Control  Board,  and  to  their  expert 
advisers,  and  to  those  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  have  given  thought  and  time  to  the  subject.  The 
law  will  be  revised  before  April  1.  Will  this  pen¬ 
alty  be  imposed  on  pool  producers  for  another  year? 
Will  this  loadstone  be  permitted  to  continue  to  drag 
milk  prices  down  for  everyone?  Or  shall  we  have 
a  comprehensive  milk  marketing  plan  to  save  and 
increase  the  gains  already  made  through  the  Milk 
Control  Board? 


Butter  Without  a  Churn 

RECENTLY  we  have  been  thinking  how  the  small 
dairyman  in  the  East  could  take  care  of  a 
small  volume  of  milk  at  home  in  case  we  adopt  the 
plan  of  selling  the  dealers  only  the  volume  they  re¬ 
quire  for  liquid  consumption  of  milk  and  cream.  Of 
course  there  are  many  by-product  factories,  and 
there  would  be  more  as  the  volume  of  milk  in¬ 
creased.  The  larger  producers  would  have  a  choice 
of  uses  for  their  surplus  milk,  but  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  small  producer  with  a  few  quarts 
or  gallons  on  his  hands.  All  at  once  some  one  spoke 
of  a  simple  attachment  to  a  cream  separator  that 
enabled  the  operator  to  turn  out  a  high  quality  of 
butter  in  one  operation.  At  once  we  connected  it 
with  the  needs  of  our  small  milk  producer  and  be¬ 
gan  to  make  inquiries.  F.  W.  Burns,  an  extension 
worker  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  is  full  of  enthusiasm  about 
it.  He  writes :  “We  have  excellent  results  in  making- 
sweet  cream  butter  with  the  special  attachment  to 
(he  De  Laval  separator.  For  complete  separation 
the  milk  must  be  at  a  temperature  of  about  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  may  be  heated  if  necessary. 
The  heavy  cream  or  mass  of  butterfat  when  sepa- 
rated  is  allowed  to  cool  and  is  then  washed  and 
worked.  It  can  be  put  in  a  carton  withiu  an  hour 


of  making.  This  product  runs  about  13 y2  per  cent 
moisture.  This  is  about  4  per  cent  below  standard, 
but  some  producers  increase  the  water  content  by 
less  working  and  more  water  washing.”  Mr.  Burns 
has  00  producers  selling  their  “butter  at  a  premium 
of  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  above  creamery  prices  on 
account  of  the  excellent  flavor  of  this  product.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  possibility  here  for 
our  small  dairymen  and  possibly  for  any  dairymen 
when  our  surplus  milk  is  kept  in  the  country.  The 
farm  family  would  then  never  use  “oleo”  on  the 
table.  The  families  that  now  buy  butter  would  have 
their  own  fresh  supply.  Those  who  produce  more 
than  the  family  needs  would  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  neighborhood  or  in  the  village.  We  have  been 
promised  an  early  demonstration  of  this  machine. 
We  made  butter  on  a  large  farm  scale  60  years  ago 
before  the  milk  train  came  to  our  town,  and  we 
want  to  work  this  new  instrument  with  our  own 
hands.  If  Alabama  farmers  can  work  it  in  the 
South,  we  can  work  it  in  New  York. 


New  York  State  Income  Taxes 

HERE  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  concerning  the  income 
taxes  which  they  will  have  to  pay  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  1933.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
new  emergency  tax  which  has  been  described  as  a 
tax  on  gross  income.  It  is  not  a  tax  on  gross  in¬ 
come.  With  one  exception,  it  is  a  1  per  cent  tax  on 
the  same  income  on  which  the  taxpayers  have  been 
paying  a  normal  tax  for  some  years.  That  one  ex¬ 
ception  is  that  a  taxpayer  need  not  include  as  part 
of  his  income  gains  from  the  sale  of  property  which 
do  not  form  part  of  his  business  and  also  that  he 
cannot  take  as  deductions  losses  from  the  sale  of 
such  property. 

As  the  emergency  tax  law  was  originally  enacted, 
no  personal  exemptions  were  allowed.  Because  of 
the  great  hardship  that  would  lie  thus  imposed  on 
persons  with  small  incomes,  there  was  considerable 
agitation  to  allow*  personal  exemptions,  and  on 
March  13  this  amendment  was  enacted.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  a  single  person  is  allowed  a  $1,000  ex¬ 
emption,  a  married  person  $2,500,  and  any  person 
is  allowed  a  $400  exemption  for  each  dependent. 

This  emergency  tax  applies  only  to  1933  incomes. 
Unless  there  is  further  legislation  continuing  this 
tax,  it  will  not  apply  to  1934  incomes. 

In  addition  to  this  1  per  cent  tax,  there  is  also 
the  normal  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  first  $10,000  of 
income,  4  per  cent  on  incomes  between  $10.<XX)  and 
$50,000,*  and  0  per  cent  on  incomes  over  $50,000.  The 
rate  of  these  taxes  was  increased  for  1931.  1932  and 
1933,  and  unless  this  period  be  further  extended,  the 
normal  tax  for  1934  will  return  to  its  regular  rate 
of  1,  2  and  3  per  cent,  instead  of  the  present  2,  4  and 
6  per  cent. 


February  Milk  Prices 

IIE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  February  are  as  follows: 


M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co . $1.95 

Unity  Association  .  1.85 

Sheffield  Farms  .  1.805 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn..  .  1.37 
The  League  deductions  were  7c-  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.4S. 


The  Stokes-Shaver  School  Bill 

The  Stokes-Shaver  Bill,  Senate  print  917  and  As¬ 
sembly  print  1105,  was  introduced  to  give  one-teacher 
districts  the  advantage  of  declaring  a  lower  local  school 
tax  rate,  and  to  repeal  the  present  requirement  that 
every  such  district  must  spend  at  least  as  much  as 
$1,500,  for  total  current  expensse,  in  order  to  receive 
the  full  amount  of  State  aid. 

Many  one-teacher  districts  have  complained  that  they 
do  not  need  to  spend  the  full  $1,500  to  pay  the  current 
cost  of  operating  a  school,  but  are  always  advised  to  do 
so  by  the  school  authorities  in  order  to  get  the  full 
quota  of  State  aid.  Under  the  present  law*  the  district 
is  required  to  raise  at  least  a  four-mill  tax  on  the  full 
valuation  of  the  district  and  the  State  will  contribute 
State  aid  in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  said 
four  mills  on  the  full  valuation  of  the  district  and 
$1,500.  However,  due  to  the  difficulty  faced  by  the 
State  government  in  balancing  its  budget,  the  full 
amount  of  State  aid  has  not  been  paid  to  any  school 
district.  The  State  has  cut  its  contribution  by  5  and 
10  per  cent  respectively  during  the  past  two  years  and 
probably  will  decree  a  still  greater  cut  for  the  coming 
year.  The  reductions  made  by  the  State  have  been 
directly  reffected  in  increased  local  school  tax  rates  in 
the  one-teacher  districts. 

The  Stokes-Shaver  bill  permits  any  one-teacher  dis¬ 
trict  to  levy  a  three-mill  tax  on  full  valuation  in  place 
of  the  four-mill  minimum  tax  now  required  by  law.  The 
amount  of  State  aid  payable  to  the  district  is  neither 
increased  nor  decreased  by  the  bill. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill : 

A  one-teacher  district  having  a  full  valuation  of 
$400,000  (as  in  the  case  of  all  such  districts)  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  at  least  $1,500  during  the  school  year 
in  order  to  receive  the  full  quota  of  available  State  aid. 
If  $1,400  is  spent  the  district  loses  $100  in  State  aid. 


Under  this  bill  the  above  district  can  spend  $1,400,  the 
State  aid  will  remain  the  same  as  under  the  present 
law  when  $1,500  is  spent  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  save  $100  in  local  taxes. 

The  present  law  encourages  spending  for  the  sake  of 
spending  and  tends  to  smother  local  initiative  for 
thrift. 

The  Stokes-Shaver  Bill  permits  a  measure  of  economy 
and  extends  the  benefits  of  such  economy  directly  to  the 
school  district. 

I  earnestly  suggest  to  patrons  of  the  rural  schools 
that  they  study  this  bill  and  report  their  attitude  to 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 

NOTE. — As  we  go  to  press  Mr.  Devendorf  wires 
that  there  will  be  a  joint  legislative  hearing  on  all 
rural  school  bills  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Tuesday,  March  27,  at  2  P.  M. 


Virginia  Notes 

March  came  in  like  a  lamb,  mild  and  gentle.  The 
warm,  rainy  weather  sent  the  snow  rushing  down  the 
hills  in  little  rills,  leaving  them  brown  and  bare,  and 
muddy.  The  little  birds  that  ate  suet  from  the  trees 
near  the  house,  and  bread  and  oatmeal  from  a  basket 
at  the  south  living-room  window,  are  singing  happily 
everywhere.  We  heard  a  robin  today  and  a  turtle  dove 
yesterday,  but  this  is  March  yet,  so  we  must  expect 
more  snow  and  cold.  We  delight  in  these  balmy  days 
after  a  month  of  cold,  snow  and  zero.  These  days  make 
one  think  of  seeds  and  gardens  so  we  sent  a  big  list  to 
the  seedsman,  though  the  garden  isn't  plowed  yet  and 
not  likely  to  be  for  a  while. 

My  father  sows  lettuce  in  beds  under  glass  in  the 
Fall,  and  it  is  generally  ready  for  market  the  first  of 
April,  but  it  couldn't  stand  the  cold  February  we  had 
so  it  had  to  be  resown.  Some  think  the  wheat  is  frozen, 
but  the  hearts  are  green  so  there  are  hopes  yet. 

With  one  cold  after  another  I  did  not  get  everything 
accomplished  this  Winter  that  I  planned  to,  and  am 
slowly  learning  it  is  best  not  to  plan  so  much  but  do 
all  we  can  as  each  day  comes  and  goes.  Then  we  won't 
be  disappointed  so  often. 

The  lambs  play  on  the  hillsides  and  four  frisky  little 
calves  in  the  barnyard.  We  hear  that  cream  has  gone 
up  to  25  cents  and  a  few  people  are  asking  for  cows 
but  we  didn't  make  any  sales  yet.  Oh,  yes,  did  you 
ever  flavor  ice  cream  with  canned  huckleberry  juice? 
The  berries  may  be  used  for  short  cake  or  put  in  a 
baked  piecrust,  and  topped  with  whipped  cream.  Canned 
fruit  juice  used  instead  of  water  in  making  gelatine  im¬ 
proves  it  wonderfully.  The  fruit  may  be  used  over  the 
gelatine  and  topped  with  whipped  cream.  m.  f.  b. 


Fruit  Buds  in  Pennsylvania 

A  Mr.  Morgan,  an  aged  local  fruit-grower  who  ap¬ 
plies  love  and  devotion  along  with  fertilizer  and  spray 
to  his  orchard,  informs  me  that  he  has  not  found  a 
single  cherry  blossom.  My  brother,  in  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  (we  are  in  Montour  County),  informs  me  that  as 
late  as  last  Sunday  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
buds  on  several  varieties  of  red  cherries  as  well  as  on 
the  Royal  Ann — a  cherry  variety  that  has  a  bud  noted 
for  its  tenderness — were  good,  while  at  the  same  time 
on  tour  trees  of  the  Governor  Wood  type  practically  all 
of  last  year's  wood  growth  along  with  the  blossom  buds 
had  been  killed.  All  of  these  cherry  trees  reported  by 
my  brother  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  an  elevation 
ot  approximately  1,100  feet.  He  also  reported  to  me 
that,  irrespective  of  variety,  all  pear  blossoms  were 
killed  by  freezing. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Northrop,  former  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industry  of  this  State,  whose  hobby  is  fruit:  and 
whose  wife  (nee  Bowden)  owns  the  “Bowden”  Farms 
a  few  miles  from  Danville  on  which  there  are  perhaps 
20  to  25  acres  of  peach  trees,  tells  me  that  he  could 
not  find  a  single  peach  bud  (blossom)  prior  to  our  last 
and  most  intense  cold  spell  on  February  28.  His  state¬ 
ment  as  to  local  conditions  is  supported  by  every  re¬ 
port  that  I  have  received  with  respect  to  peaches.  How¬ 
ever,  yesterday,  Dr.  Northrop  informed  me  that  he  had 
in  the  past  few  days  received  two  reports  from  Adams 
County  growers  to  the  effect  that  peach  buds  were  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  on  one  side  of  a  hill  while  on  the  other 
side  there  were  some  good  buds  to  be  found.  Reconcile, 
it  you  can,  my  brother  s  report  as  to  cherries  and  the 
two  reports  from  Adams  County  with  respect  to 
peaches.  However,  according  to  a  Gettysburg  paper 
that  I  receive  each  week,  it  being  the  county  seat  of 
Adams  County,  their  minimum  official  temperature  was 
14  degrees  while  within  one  mile  of  Danville  we  had  a 
reading  of  2  <  on  a  government  tested  thermometer. 

Pennsylvania.  l.  g.  rarig. 


A  Word  from  Kansas 

It  has  been  a  fine  Winter  here,  not  enough  cold 
weather  for  the  farmers  to  harvest  ice,  Wheat  is  need- 
ing  moisture.  I  have  been  able  to  plow  a  good  share 
ot  the  W  inter.  Farmers  are  talking  of  signing  up  the 
hog-corn  contract.  They  think  that,  as  thev  have  to 
pay  a  good  proportion,  they  will  get  whar  they  can. 
Process  tax  so  far  has  been  taken  off  the  price  of  hogs, 
so  the  farmers  are  paying  for  their  bonus  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  plan.  n.  w.  d. 

Kansas. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub- 
etanee  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Milk  Suggestion 

Why  don’t  a  group  of  farmer  go  together  and  start 
cheese  factories  and  butter  making?  That  would  give 
them  a  more  varied  field,  and  the  big  companies  would 
not  be  so  overflooded  with  milk.  If  they  would  make 
good  food  they  would  find  a  market  for  it — sell  it  in 
the  nearest  town — advertise  it.  That  would  give  a  few 
men  work  all  the  year  around.  There  should  be  a  little 
cheese  and  butter  factory  in  say  every  20  miles  out  in 
dairy  sections.  The  farmers  than  would  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  to  dealers.  i.  j. 
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Shall  I  Breed  My  Mares  ? 

BY  K.  W.  DUCK. 

Stallion-  Situation 

A  good  many  of  us  in  New  York  State 
with  one  or  more  mares  would  like  to 
have  them  bred  to  a  good  draft  stallion 
but  often  decide  the  inconvenience,  time, 
expense  and  trouble  is  more  bother  than 
the  c-olt  will  be  worth.  I  have  had  so 
many  inquiries  relative  to  location  of 
good  draft  stallions  from  those  desiring 
to  breed  farm  mares  that  I  wrote  the 
Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets  relative 
to  this  matter.  Dr.  ,T.  G.  Wills,  Chief 
Veterinarian,  recently  sent  me  a  list  of 
enrolled  stallions ;  he  informs  me  this 
list  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  will  soon  be  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Those  interested  may  obtain  a 
copy  from  the  department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  enrolled  stallion  list,  up  to  Jan. 
1,  there  are  285  purebreds.  These  in¬ 
clude  1G7  Percherons,  62  Belgians,  8 
Suffolks,  5  Clydesdales  and  2  Shires.  A 
total  of  244  purebred  draft  stallions. 
The  remaining  41  purebred  stallions  be¬ 
long  to  the  light  horse  breeds,  principally 
Thoroughbreds  and  Standardbreds.  There 
are  also  102  grades  and  four  scrubs  en¬ 
rolled. 

St.  Lawrence  County  has  the  highest 
total  enrollment,  with  28  head,  consist¬ 
ing  of  11  Percherons,  3  Belgians,  12 
grades,  1  Standardbred,  and  1  scrub. 
Livingston  County,  12  purebreds  enrolled, 
10  of  which  are  Thoroughbreds;  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  12  purebred  draft  stallions 
and  9  grades;  Franklin  County,  10  pure¬ 
breds  and  5  grades;  Alleghany  County, 
16  purebreds  and  6  grades ;  '  Cayuga 
County  has  an  enrollment  of  13  draft 
stallions,  mostly  Percherons  and  1  Stan¬ 
dardbred.  Some  counties  have  none  en¬ 
rolled,  with  several  including  Fulton. 
Greene,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Madison  and 
Nassau  having  only  one  or  two,  some  of 
these  neither  purebreds  nor  draft  stal¬ 
lions.  Accessibility  of  desirable  stallions 
thus  becomes  an  important  factor  in  our 
horse  breeding  operations  in  New  York 
State. 

Type  and  Bp.eed 

Where  purebred  or  grade  mares  are 
used  it  is  advisable  to  breed  to  an  un¬ 
related  registered  stallion  of  similar 
breed.  However,  this  includes  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  farm  mares, 
most  of  which  have  been  shipped  in  from 
the  Central  West,  classifying  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  light  or  farm  chunks.  Where 
availability  permits  of  any  selection  in 
the  stallion  to  be  used  the  best  practical 
test  is  to  look  carefully  at  several  of  his 
colts  out  of  comparable  farm  mares.  A 
grade  is  an  animal  with  one  or  more  top 
crosses  of  some  one  recognized  breed.  In 
some  cases  a  grade  may  possess  better  in¬ 
dividuality  than  a  purebred,  standing  for 
service  in  the  same  community.  How¬ 
ever,  while  it  is  possible,  it  is  indeed  ex¬ 
ceptional  that  colts  sired  by  a  grade  stal¬ 
lion  will  have  as  much  quality,  sub¬ 
stance,  bone  and  action  as  those  sired  by 
a  registered  purebred,  because  of  the 
mixed  or  unknown  blood  the  grade  is 
carrying.  Don’t  forget  the  very  excel¬ 
lence  of  individuality  the  grade  may 
show  is  in  all  cases  due  to  his  purebred 
top  crosses,  and  not  to  the  scrub  blood 
of  his  dams. 


Here  in  the  East  the  big  type  horse 
has  not  found  general  favor,  largely  be¬ 
cause  in  most  cases  size  and  weight  have 
been  made  the  only  standard  for  a  basis 
of  selection  and  purchase.  A  big  horse 
that  is  hammer  headed,  long  coupled,  too 
coarse,  heavy  or  light  boned,  shallow 
bodied,  and  coarse  throughout,  is  always 
an  expensive  keeper,  easily  tired  and  an 
inferior  worker.  Such  a  horse  may 
weigh  a  ton,  but  is  not  a  draft  horse.  It 
is  just  a  big  over-sized  plug.  With  these 
specifications  it  would  still  be  a  plug,  no 
matter  what  its  size,  weight  or  scale.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to 
breed  and  produce  a  fair  to  good  horse  of 
small  to  medium  size  than  it  is  to  breed 
good  big  horses.  A  real  draft  horse 
which  has  not  only  size,  weight  and  scale, 
but  the  necessary  excellence  of  bone, 
quality,  style,  proper  conformation  and 
action  that  should  go  with  it  must  nec¬ 
essarily  sell  for  a  higher  price,  because 
there  are  so  relatively  few  of  them  and 


been  in  progress  only  a  relatively  short 
time.  I  have  followed  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Prof.  Hudson  has  recently  favored  me 
with  their  latest  progress  report,  which 
has  now  been  of  sufficient  duration  to 
bring  out  some  valuable  considerations. 
The  report  in  full  will  be  published  as 
a  station  bulletin  this  Spring. 

Twenty-four  weanling  draft  colts  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  breeding,  were 
purchased  in  December,  1931,  for  .$60 
each,  and  divided  into  three  equal  groups, 
fed  liberal,  conservative  and  limited  ra¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  equal  parts  ear  corn 
and  whole  oats;  fed  with  Alfalfa  hay, 
oat  straw  and  June  grass- Alfalfa  pasture. 
One  group  received  all  the  grain,  hay  and 
oat  straw  they  would  eat.  Needless  to 
say  they  consumed  practically  no  straw. 
Another  bunch  received  about  one-half 
as  much  grain,  and  the  remaining  group 
approximately  one-fourth  as  much.  The 
reduced  grain  groups  were  also  limited 
in  quantity  of  hay  and  given  more  oat 
straw,  as  a  cheaper  substitute.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  test  was  to  study  the  effect 
of  these  different  planes  of  nutrition  on 
the  development  and  thrift  of  the  colts 


hay,  34,S0G  lbs. ;  straw,  28,150  lbs. ;  pas¬ 
ture  days,  356. 

Based  on  current  prices  for  any  given 
locality,  feed  cost  production  may  be 
readily  computed  for  each  group.  The 
obtained  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
liberal  feeding  hastens  maturity  and 
keeps  colts  in  better  sale  condition,  but 
ultimate  development  is  not  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  use  of  limited  rations  of 
hay  and  grain  if  supplemented  liberally 
with  oat  straw.  As  Prof.  Hudson  sug¬ 
gests,  when  hay  and  grain  are  relatively 
low  in  prices,  as  they  have  been  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  good 
young  horses  so  much  in  demand,  there 
is  not  much  economy,  if  any,  in  using 
cheap  roughages  for  growing  colts,  as 
might  be  the  case  when  grain  and  hay 
prices  are  higher. 

It  seems  to  me  this  latter  conclusion 
has  particular  application  where  the  in¬ 
tention  is  to  sell  the  colts.  However, 
where  the  colts  are  to  be  raised  and  re¬ 
tained  for  use  on  the  farm,  with  normal 
price  ratios  between  grain,  hay  and  oat 
straw  the  greater  economy  of  at  least 
partial  limited  feeding  of  grain  and  hay, 
with  consequent  greater  utilization  of 
the  cheaper  straw,  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  desirable  system,  in  the  interests  of 
lower  production  costs.  Availability  of 
feeds  would  then  probably  become  the  de¬ 
termining  factor. 

Breeding  Suggestions 

A  box-stall  or  small  paddock  will  not 
permit  a  stallion  sufficient  exercise  to 
keep  him  in  breeding  conditio  nand  vigor. 
A  naturally  docile  animal  will  frequently 
when  kept  under  these  condition  develop 
bad  habits,  and  may  become  temporarily 
or  even  permanently  impotent. 

Stallions  can  be  satisfactorily  worked 
single,  with  a  gelding  or  an  old  mare, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  frequently 
realized.  A  few  years  ago  the  George 
Urban  Milking  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
used  a  six-stallion-hitch  team  for  their 
heavy  city  trucking.  They  were  all  reg¬ 
istered  Percherons. 

Where  a  stallion  is  standing  for  public 
service,  breeding  quite  a  large  number  of 
mares  just  as  they  are  brought  in,  he  is 
doing  well  if  he  gets  60  to  75  per  cent 
with  foal.  The  way  we  handle  our  mares 
it  is  often  a  wonder  any  of  them  breed 
and  settle.  In  all  our  other  livestock 
breeding  operations  our  females  are  bred 
regularly  and  rigid  selection  is  necessarily 
made  for  fertility.  A  mare  is  often  not 
bred  until  relatively  late  in  life,  or  after 
raising  one  or  more  colts  she  may  be  left 
open  for  from  one  to  several  years.  Un¬ 
der  this  method  she  frequently  fails  t<> 
settle  again.  Sometimes  mares  left  open 
for  a  year  become  what  are  known  as 
‘‘every  other  year  marcs.”  That  is  they 
will  get  with  foal  only  on  alternate  years. 
It  does  not  hurt  a  mare,  if  properly  fed 
and  cared  for,  to  produce  a  colt  yearly. 
If  she  is  returned  to  the  stallion  on  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  usually  the 
ninth  is  best,  she  will  almost  invariably 
settle  if  bred  during  this  “foal  heat.” 
If  not  bred  at  this  time  she  will  not 
come  in  heat  again  until  her  colt  is 
weaned  or  even  later.  Due  to  neglect  or 
pressure  of  work  she  frequently  is  not 
returned  to  the  stallion  for  even  longer 
periods  of  time,  and  may  then  fail  to 
settle. 

Due  to  present  traffic  conditions  sev¬ 
eral  stallion  owners  are  now  finding  it 
profitable  and  conducive  of  a  great  deal 
more  business  to  make  a  regular  circuit 


Importation  and  A iemen,  purebred  Perch 
L  ilian  Milling  Company,  Buffalo,  N, 

because  they  have  greater  value.  A  good 
big  horse  can  outwork  and  outlast  an 
equally  good  little  horse. 

Study  the  picture  I  took  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Percheron  mare,  Miss  Annatation, 
last  Summer  when  I  visited  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Prof.  Don  Kays,  in  charge  of  horse  breed¬ 
ing  work,  has  every  cause  to  be  proud  of 
this  great  mare.  Sired  by  Hesitation, 
International  Grand  Champion,  in  1923 
and  1925,  she  topped  the  tliree-year-old 
class  in  Chicago,  1932,  and  then  went  to 
Reserve  Championship  honors.  She  ex¬ 
emplifies  every  detail  the  execellenee  of 
type,  quality,  conformation,  style  and 
bone  deemed  necessary  in  a  draft  horse 
so  to  classify.  If  sound,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  an  individual  showing  such  qual¬ 
ity  and  conformation  to  be  other  than 
true,  smooth  and  quick  in  action. 

Raising  Colts 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  I  visited 
the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  year 
before  last,  I  covered  Prof.  It.  S.  Hud¬ 
son’s  work  relative  to  raising  draft  colts 
on  different  planes  of  nutrition.  (Pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  De¬ 
cember  10,  1932.)  This  work  had  then 


cron  stallion x,  used  as  leaders  by  George 
.  1'.,  in  their  six-stallion-hitch  team. 

from  the  standpoint  of  weight  and  con¬ 
dition  when  ready  for  work  at  three 
years  of  age. 

The  liberal  grain-fed  colts  had  pasture 
in  reserve  at  all  times;  the  other  two 
groups  kept  theirs  closely  cropped 
throughout  both  pasture  seasons.  Pi’of. 
Hudson  reports  the  gain  in  skeleton 
growth  was  practically  the  same  for  all 
groups.  Their  legs  are  clean  and  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  blemishes  in  all  lots,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  freedom  allowed  them 
throughout  the  test. 

The  average  initial  weight  per  head  of 
all  the  colts  was  a  little  over  666  lbs. 
The  last  average  weight  per  head  of  the 
liberal  fed  colts  was  1,587.9  lbs.,  half 
limited  grain  feed  1,413.3  lbs.,  and  fourth- 
limited  1,287.9  lbs.  The  total  feed  con¬ 
sumed  for  the  entire  period  to  attain 
the  weight  mentioned  is  as  follows : 

Liberal  Feeding. — Grain,  53,432  lbs.; 
hay,  48,528  lbs.;  straw,  355  lbs.;  pasture 
day,  356. 

Conservative  Feeding. — Grain,  26,056 
lbs.;  hay,  35,883  lbs.;  straw,  25,637  lbs.; 
pasture  days,  356. 

Limited  Feeding. — Grain,  11,732  lbs.; 


These  rolls  in  the  limited  fed  group,  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  consumed  a  total 
of  11.732  lbs.  of  grain,  34,806  lbs.  of  hay,  28,150  lbs.  of  oat  straw,  and  required  356 
pasture  days  to  attain  an  average  weight  of  1,287.9  lbs.  per  head,  thus  attaining 
■maximum  utilization  of  pasture  and  straw. 


Purebred  Percheron  mare.  Miss  Annatation,  bred  and  owned  by  Ohio  State  Agricul 
tural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Note  her  exceptional  type,  quality  and  conformation 
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direct  to  the  farm  and  adjacent  small 
towns  each  Fall  and  Spring  to  service 
mares. 

Horse  Production  and  Profits 

The  causes  of  the  economic  situation 
and  low  financial  returns  relative  to  cer¬ 
tain  farm  products  have  been  attributed 
to  a  great  variety  of  reasons  and  diversi¬ 
ty  of  opinion.  However,  Wayne  Dins- 
more,  secretary  Horse  Association  of 
America,  in  his  recent  talk  at  Ithaca, 
presented  some  facts  and  figures  that 
seem  both  logical  and  sound.  Briefly  sum¬ 
marized  his  observations  show  that  in 
1920  there  were  over  one-half  million 
head  of  horses  and  mules  in  New  York 
State,  we  now  have  only  a  little  over 
three  hundred  thousand.  It  requires 
about  four  acres  of  land  to  maintain  a 
horse  for  one  year.  This  reduction  in 
horse  numbers  threw  about  one  million 
acres  into  crop  production  which  had  to 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Man  and  the  horse  are  the  only  two 
ultimate  consumers.  All  other  animals 
are  merely  conversion  factories  which 
serve  to  change  farm  crops  into  other 
types  of  food  more  palatable  to  man.  This 
reduction  of  one  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  no  longer  increasing  so  rapidly, 
due  to  restricted  immigration  and  low¬ 
ered  birth  rates,  has  necessarily  resulted 
in  surplus  accumulations.  Accumula¬ 
ting  steadily  since  1920  these  surplus 
acres  and  the  products  produced  from 
them,  formerly  used  to  maintain  our 
horses  and  mules,  have  been  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  cousing  low 
prices  for  farm  products. 

Secretary  Dinsmore  also  gave  us  some 
valuable  and  interesting  material  relative 
to  power-hitches,  and  stressed  the  point 
that  quality  and  type,  not  size,  is  the 
important  factor  in  purchasing  a  work 
horse.  Those  interested  in  the  various 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  32c:  fair  to  good,  IS  to 
25e;  fowls,  18c;  ducks,  1514c;  turkeys,  17  to 
25c;  capons,  25  to  33c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  35  to  45c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $4.00  to  $5.50;  bulls,  $3  to  $3.75;  cows. 
$3  to  $3.75;  calves,  $5.50  to  $8;  sheep,  $5; 
lambs,  $9  to  $10.25;  hogs,  $5.15. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $15.50  to  $17.50;  calves,  $9 
to  $11. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  and  open  or  paper  covered  boxes, 
75c  to  $2.75;  bbls.,  $2.75  to  $5.  Cranberries,  En., 
%-bbl.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Grapefruit,  Fla., 
box  $1.65  to  $4.50.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  5  to 
9c.  Pears,  En.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  12  to  18c. 

FEEDS 

Bran,  $25.50;  middlings,  $24  to  $26;  red-dog, 
$2S;  hominy,  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $29.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.04%;  No.  1  dark 
Spring,  $1.0814 1  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  66!4c; 
oats,  4514c;  rye,  74%e;  barley,  74%e. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $16;  clover 
mixed.  $16  to  $19:  Alfalfa.  $17  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs.  32  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  9  to  15c 
qt. ;  milk  from  stores,  10  to  13c  qt. ;  cream, 
heavy,  pt.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  22  to 
26c;  butter,  creamery,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  20  to  22e;  cheese,  cottage,  lb., 
10  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  chickens, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls,  native,  lb.,  20  to  21c; 
fowls,  western,  lb.,  16  to  19c;  potatoes,  pk., 
41c:  anples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
514  to  614c;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $70  to  $85; 
grade,  choice,  $55  to  $65;  good,  $35  to  $45;  com¬ 
mon,  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  live  wt., 
100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  prime, 
$6  to  $7;  good.  $5  to  $6:  chickens,  live,  lb.,  16 
to  18c:  fowls,  live,  lb.,  14c:  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  26  to  28c.  F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  170  to  220  lbs.,  mostly  $5.50;  230  lbs. 
up.  $4.75  to  $5;  130  to  150  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
sows.  $3.75  down.  Best  heavy  steers,  $5.75  to 
$6:  medium  to  good  steers  and  yearlings,  $4.50 
to  $5.75;  choice  heifers,  $5.50;  good  cows,  $3.25 
to  $4;  bulls.  $3.75  down.  Calves,  vealers,  $6.50 
to  $7;  mediums,  $5  to  $6;  heavy  calves,  $5 
down.  Best  wool  lambs  mostly  $10;  common 
to  medium,  $6  to  $9;  shorn  lambs,  $7.75  down. 


horse-hitch  combinations  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.,  and  obtain 
without  charge  a  copy  of  Leaflet  205. 
Other  .publications  available  at  little  or 
no  cost,  which  I  can  especially  recom¬ 
mend  are:  Ohio  Bulletin  No.  80,  “Plows 
and  Good  Plowing,”  address  Extension 
I)ept.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Iowa  Bulletin  No.  204,  “Horses, 
Tractors  and  Farm  Equipment,”  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Section,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Oregon  Station  Bulletin  No.  250,  “Cost 
of  Horse  Labor  on  Oregon  Farms,”  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Corvallis, 
Ore.  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  395,  “Horse 
and  Tractor  Power  on  Illinois  Farms,” 
Bulletin  Mailing  Dept.,  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Urbana,  Ill. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  lias  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  February  as  follows; 

Class  1.  $2,175;  Class  2A.  $1.40;  Class  2B, 
$1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40;  Class  21),  69 Ue;  Class 
2E.  69' 4c:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  64V4C,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B,  7314c,  butterfat  differential  .018. 

To  Class  I  milk  for  New  York  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,305. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy, 
25c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score, 
salted,  best,  271,4c;  firsts. 
24  Vie. 


EGGS 


26c;  extra,  92  score, 
,  24Vi  to  24 %  c ;  un- 
,  25%c;  centralized. 


Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  24c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  22c; 
standards,  21c;  browns,  special,  22 Vic;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  24V4c;  standards,  19e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  Hi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  1  rollers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Cndergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19c;  chickens.  16  to  25c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair,  60c  to 
$1.10;  rabbits,  lb..  18c. 

Receivers  of  rabbit  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  aud  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  box,  50c  to  $3.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt.,  50  to  65c.  Carrots,  State,  bag.  60c  to 
$1.50.  Celery,  Calif.,  crate,  75c  to  $2.38. 
Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $10.  Lettuce, 
Calif.,  Iceberg,  crt.,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  Fla.,  bskt., 
50c  to  $2.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $3.  Onions.  En.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.30; 
Mid-Wn.,  white,  50  lbs.,  $2  to  $3;  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Parsley,  Calil’.,  curly, 
crt.,  $1.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to  75c. 
Peas,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.18  to  $2.  Peppers,  bskt.. 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Radishes,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  Romaine,  Fla.,  bskt.,  33c  to  $2.  Spinach, 
Tex.,  bells.,  68c  to  $1.05.  Squash.  Fla.,  bu. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  nearby  Hubbard,  bbl., 
$1.35  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  crt.,  12- 
90s.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Cuba,  lug.  $1.10  to  $1.95. 
Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  25  to  75c;  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Watercress,  Sn.,  100 
bchs.,  $1  to  $6.  Potatoes,  white,  L.  1.,  100 
lbs..  $1.30  to  $2.60:  Me..  100  lbs.,  $1.40  to 
$2.35;  180  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.78.  Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.75;  Vi-bu.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  Del.  and  Md„ 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.35;  Va.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Choice  beef  steers  averaging  1.350  lbs..  $5.65; 
1,300  to  1.500  lbs..  $5  to  $5.35;  Stockers  and 
feeders  slow,  steady;  bulk  quoted,  $4  to  $5. 
Calves,  top  choice  vealers,  $8  to  $8.50.  Hogs, 
choice  westerns,  wholesale,  $5.40  to  $5.50. 


An  aged  couple  had  been  sitting  in 
front  of  the  fire  a  long  time  without 
speaking.  At  length  the  husband  in¬ 
quired :  “What  were  you  thinking  about?” 
The  wife  replied :  “I  was  just  thinking 
how  long  we  had  lived  together  and  that 
it  couldn't  go  on  forever  like  this  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  one  of  us  will 
have  to  go.”  “Yes,”  assented  the  old 
man.  “but  it’s  no  use  to  worry  about  that 
now.”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  was 
just  thinking  that  when  it  does  happend 
I  would  like  to  go  to  California  to  live.” 
— Security  News. 


PENETRATES— 

Healing  Starts  Quickly®  J  ULH 

Made  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool . .  . 

Corona  quickly  penetrates  to  inner  tissues — 
it  is  soothing,  softening — promotes  rapid 
healing.  25  years  success.  Safe— pleasant  to 
use.  Keeps  ailing  horses  working.  Won’t 
blister.  Nothing  better  for  COWS.  Hastens 
healing  of  sore  teats,  caked  or  inflamed  udder, 
chapped,  cracked  teats,  bruises.  Score  of  other 
farm  uses.  At  drug  storesor  order  from  us.  60c 
and  $  1.20  sizes,  sent  postpaid.  Money  back 
SAMPI  F  guarantee.  Just  send  3c  stamp 
SHnlrLE  to  cover  postage;  mention 
E  D  C  C  dealer’s  name  and  getjg^g»a-- 

"*  ■  VoIhoMa  !xA/>L-1pt  ^ 


*  **  s  K  valuable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG.  COMPANY 

235  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Barbed  Wire 


Sore  Galled 
SHOULDERS 

Collar 

BOILS 

Cracked 

HOOFS 


CORONA 


Larro  Research  Farm 

has  a  new  bulletin  about 

GARGET 

The  makers  of  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
have  prepared  a  new  bulletin  on 
control  of  Garget.  It  includes  a 
special  color  chart  and  instructions 
for  use  with  the  Bromthymol  Blue 
Test,  the  most  practical  method  for 
detecting  this  dangerous  disease. 
Write  for  your  copy  today  enclosing 
10c  in  stamps. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
Dept.  5  Detroit,  Michigan 


Yes,  We  ARE  Opportunists 

One  of  the  directors  of  a  large  milk  marketing  co¬ 
operative  said  he  didn’t  believe  it,  when  Clifford  Dounce, 
vice-president  of  our  company,  told  him  about  raising 
butterfat  production  through  feeding.  He  claimed  we 
were  “opportunists”,  since  every  dairyman  was  talking 
the  need  of  more  butterfat. 

Well,  we  admit  we  are  opportunists.  When  the  dairy¬ 
men  need  something  to  help  them  prosper,  it  is  our  duty 
to  help  meet  that  need  if  we  can. 

Even  when  scientists  and  experienced  dairymen  think  it 
can’t  be  done,  that  isn’t  final  with  us. 

We  saw  the  terrible  waste  and  loss  to  dairymen  who  are 
obliged  to  foremilk  and  siphon  to  keep  required  butter¬ 
fat.  Furthermore,  with  the  increase  in  butterfat  require¬ 
ment,  with  so  many  fresh  cows  coming  in,  and  with  the 
flush,  grass  season  coming  soon,  we  felt  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  big  for  dairymen. 


is  our  answer  to  this  problem 

Some  individual  cows  do  not  respond  but  in  every  one  of 
the  8  herds  we  fed  in  experimenting,  the  herd  average 
has  been  raised  4  to  6  points. 

Perhaps  your  cows  are  all  too  poor  to  respond,  but  it 
won’t  cost  you  much  to  prove  it  and  the  only  proof  is 
in  actual  feeding. 

Don’t  try  one  cow  but  the  entire  herd  and  prove  for 
yourself  what  your  cows  can  do  for  you. 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED 
W  averly,  N. 


President. 

MILLS,  Inc. 
Y. 


MFURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 

,  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  -  Laura. ter,  r*. 


JERSEYS 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE ! 

Full  brother,  yearling  son  and  bull  calf  of  Spur’s 
Y’ou’ll  Do  Lady  Majesty.  ; 

Also  cows  and  heifers  to  please  your  wants.  Sybil’s 
and  Noble’s,  all  registered  and  bred  to  produce. 

L.  1>.  COWBEN  -  -  F11E1IOMA,  3V.  Y. 

SWINE  \ 

SELECTED  BOARS— All  Breeds 

Boars  for  immediate  service,  $I0-$I2-$I5 

Younger  Boars,  All  Prices. 

Nicely  developed  pigs.  S-10  wks,  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders. 

Keep  surplus  milk  on  the  farm. 

Add  35  cents  each  for  Double  Treatment  (bo  safe). 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS, 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground  -  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  S2.SO  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAYVN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pig.,  S2.50  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Bo»ton  Pott  Road  •  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

DICC  <sH0 -\T<k  S-tveek-ola  pigs  $2.50  ea. 

rluiy  fill  11  ollU.ilo  50-lb.  shoats  $4.50  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 

A  I  rc Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  SS.  Order  now,  ready 
U.  I.  Go  in  April.  Pairs  no  akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

|  DOGS  | 

PED.  ST.  BERNARDS  P&.SS5SK 

CHARLES  MAND1GO  -  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

DANES— Beautiful  pedigreed  puppies,  time 
payments.  FARMIIOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.  l’houe  10»  Ft  1. 

11 11RE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES—  Reason- 
■  ■  able.  G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Hoad,  Andover.  Mass. 

r*OLLIE  PUPS — Brood  female  collie,  Boston  Terrier, 
V/  Bull  Terrier  female.  HOWARD  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me- 

J  GOATS 

Julet  Gene’s  Fancy  30661  $2o.oogimk?s°ebSh: 

DONOHUE  Route  1  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

HORSES 

For  Sale— Pair  of  Mares 

0  and  8  years,  sound,  2,800  lbs.,  low  down  chunks. 

L.  M  Wharton,  Bis  sell,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2,  P.O.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

F  (  \  IV  QAT  p  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
Mlv  -.3 -  V  1. 1,  young  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE 

For  spring  freshening  cows  that  will  make  you 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  dairy  business  try 
Canadian -bred  Holsteins.  Heavy  producers, 
good  te*sters,  fully  accredited,  blood-tested, 
and  eligible  to  enter  your  State  duty  free.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  quotations  on  these  cows 
before  buying  elsewhere.  Large  breeding  areas 
niake  it  possible  to  see  several  herds  in  a  very 
short  time.  Good  roads  available  and  shipping 
lacilities  the  very  best.  For  further  particulars 
apply— 


Director  of  Extension 
Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
 Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 


| 

GUERNSEYS 

— — 1 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  mouth  to  serviceable  age  at  Fanner 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

BELL-BUOY  BLOOD-LINES 

The  Production  Guernseys.  Dams  With  Good  Records. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.D.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


REG.  Guernsey  Yearling  Bull.  A.  R.  breeding.  Price 
S100.  JAMES  E.  van  A1STYNE  .  Kindtrhook,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Speech 

Talk  happiness.  The  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  your  woe.  No  path  is  wholly 
rough. 

Look  for  the  places  (hat  are  smooth  and 
clear, 

And  speak  of  them  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one  continuous 
strain 

Of  mortal  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  faith.  The  world  is  better  off  with¬ 
out 

Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt. 
If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or 
self. 

Say  so ;  if  not,  push  back  upon  the  shelf 
Of  silence  all  your  thoughts  till  faith 
shall  come ; 

No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are 
dumb. 

Talk  health.  The  dreary,  never-ending 
tale 

Of  mortal  maladies  is  more  than  stale ; 
You  cannot  charm  or  interest  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease. 
Hay  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you. 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make 
them  true. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  (1855-1919). 

* 

The  recent  death  of  Sam  Loyd  recalls 
many  famous  puzzles  that  originated  in 
his  active  brain.  For  Mr.  Loyd  was  a 
puzzle-maker ;  he  is  credited  with  a  total 
output  of  about  12.000  puzzles.  Mathe¬ 
matics  was  the  basis  for  Mr.  Loyd  s  puz¬ 
zles.  Some  of  his  contrivances  included 
the  building  up  of  symmetrical  patterns 
in  pieces  of  wood  and  steel,  tricks  with 
keys  and  rings  and  posers  to  be  worked 
out  on  paper.  He  is  said  to  have  scorned 
crossword  puzzles  because  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  simplicity.  Mr.  Loyd  believed  that 
puzzles  were  a  great  factor  in  education, 
and  he  always  treated  his  profession  with 
the  respect  due  to  an  important  aid  to 
his  fellow-men.  The  concentration,  the 
logic  and  the  accuracy  needed  to  solve  his 
puzzles  were  what  gave  them  educational 
value,  in  his  opnion.  1 1  is  most  famous 
brain-teaser  was  “How  Old  Is  Ann?'  Me 
never  worked  it  out,  but  here  it  is: 

“Johnny  had  a  working  agreement  with 
his  sisters  covering  the  suppression  of 
family  history,  so  when  the  census  man 
inquired  as  to  the  ages  of  Mary  and  Ann. 
Johnny  clouded  statistics  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  truthful  statement:  ‘The  combined 
ages  of  Mary  and  Ann  are  44  years,  and 
Mary  is  twice  as  old  as  Ann  was  when 
Mary  was  half  as  old  as  Ann  will  be 
when  Ann  is  three  times  as  old  as  Mary 
was  when  Mary  was  three  times  as  old 
as  Ann.’  How  old  was  Ann?" 

* 

A  reader  asks  for  some  unusual  reci¬ 
pes — how  to  smoke  and  pickle  goose 
breasts.  We  should  like  to  obtain  this 
information.  Our  understanding  is  that 
the  meat  is  lightly  salted,  and  then 
smoked,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
pickled  goose  breasts  are  put  down  in 
vinegar  or  brine.  W ho  can  tell  us? 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

In  a  time  of  compulsory  simplicity  of 
living,  it  occurred  to  me  to  reread  “Wal¬ 
den” — though  I  doubt  if  I  ever  had  read 
it  all,  in  spite  of  studying  and  even 
teaching  parts  of  it.  Although  Thoreau's 
experiment  in  the  simple  life  took  place 
nearly  90  years  ago,  when  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  food  were  cheap  to  the  point 
of  absurdity,  it  is  still  thrilling  to  con¬ 
sider.  But  I  got  quite  a  new  slant  on 
the  dreamy  philosopher  when  I  read  that 
he  took  only  two  hours  to  dig  his  cellar, 
6x6x7,  digging  through  sumach  and 
blackberry  roots;  (I'd  like  to  hire  his 
like!)  that  he  had  “as  many  trades  as 
fingers;”  that  he.  could  make  enough  in 
six  weeks,  by  day  labor,  to  support  him¬ 
self  for  the  entire  year — 90  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  restricted  production  move¬ 
ment!  Of  course  he  pre-empted  his 
ground,  and  found  his  fuel  for  the  taking. 
Yet  his  freedom  from  hampering  needs  is 
still  something  to  admire. 

For  myself.  I  am  having  good  training 
in  substitution :  not  that  of  the  dealer 
who  tries  to  foist  “something  just  as 
good”  upon  his  customer.  At  least,  it  is 
Life  who  is  the  dealer.  So  much  of  the 
time,  for  the  last  two  months,  if  I  were 
well  enough  to  go  to  town,  “Liz”  did  not 
choose  to  run.  Sometimes  I  could  send 
a  Next-Door  boy  in  their  open  car;  some¬ 
times  it  wouldn’t  run  either;  sometimes 
there  was  no  money  to  send!  No  bread? 
Maggie  would  make  biscuits,  or  I  would 
arrange  my  meal  to  include  crackers  of 
some  sort,  usually  on  hand.  Did  I  crave 
pineapple  or  oranges?  The  answer  was 
down  cellar,  in  cans  of  peaches,  pears  and 
berries;  no  doubt  I  would  crave  pears 
and  berries,  if  pineapple  and  oranges 
were  abundant!  No  patent  breakfast 


food?  There  are  oats,  almost  always;  in 
their  rare  absence,  the  cracker  box 
helped  out  again.  If  coal  became  scarce, 
for  either  household.  Bob  and  the  boys 
rustled  up  some  waste  wood.  Though  we 
have  had  two  zero  spasms  in  a  month. 
February  is  gone,  so  we  think,  “Can 
Spring  be  far  behind?”  E.  M.  c. 


Canning  Milk 

I  have  no  experience  in  canning  milk, 
except  in  a  pressure  cooker.  It  is  a  very- 
simple  process.  The  fresh  milk  is  put 
into  glass  jars,  new  rubbers  added,  and 
the  jars  fully  sealed.  (Both  wires  tight). 
Enough  hot  water  is  put  in  the  canner  to 
cover  the  bottom.  Then  put  the  top  on 
and  proceed  as  in  any  canning.  The  rule 
is  15  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Leave 
in  the  canner  until  the  pressure  is  back 
to  zero.  Sometimes  the  milk  is  a  light 
brown.  Our  II.  B.  A.  says  that  is  be- 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


014 — Jaunty  Vogue,  designed  in  sizes  11. 
This  style  is  de-  13,  15,  17  and  19 
signed  in  sizes  14.  years.  Size  15  re- 
1G,  18  years,  3G,  38  quires  3'/>  yds.  of 
and  40-in.  bust  meas-  39-in.  material  with 
ure.  Size  l(i  requires  %  yd.  of  39-in.  eon- 
3 V>  yds.  of  39-in.  trasting.  Ten  cents, 
material.  Ten  cents. 


and  the  rabbit.  De-  G3G — Smart  Sophisti- 
signed  in  sizes  4.  G,  cation.  This  style  is 
8  and  10  years.  Size  designed  in  sizes  10. 
8  requires  1%  yds.  13,  14  and  1G  years, 
of  39-in.  material  Size  12  requires  3Vs 
with  1 14  yds.  of  yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
binding;  rabbit  re-  rial  with  %  yd.  of 
quires  %  yd.  of  35-  35-in.  material  and 

in.  material.  T  e  n  14  yd.  of  35-in.  con- 
eents.  trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine.  10c. 


cause  the  sugar  in  the  milk  caramelizes, 
but  it  doesn't  hurt  the  milk  in  any  way. 
If  I  do  any  more  I  shall  try  to  shorten 
the  time  a  trifle  to  overcome  that.  After 
standing  awhile  the  cream  is  all  at  the 
top,  so  it  is  best  to  turn  it  out  when 
ready  to  use  into  a  bowl  and  beat  hard 
with  an  eggbeater.  Not  every  jar  of 
mine  kept,  but  a  very  small  percentage 
went  bad.  One  jar  opened  this  morning 
had  a  tiny  nick  in  the  cover  which  es¬ 
caped  m.v  inquiring  finger  when  canned. 
This  milk  does  not  have  the  flavor  of 
that  in  the  stores  in  tin  cans  ( very  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  two  of  my  family).  If  I 
had  no  pressure  cooker  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  try  an  open  kettle,  and  should 
probably  experiment  with  time  of  pro¬ 
cessing.  But  then  I  like  to  experiment. 

I  have  a  jar  of  potatoes  put  in  because 
there  was  room  for  one  more  and  wanted 
to  see  if  they  would  keep.  I  do  not  think 
most  women  realize  how  it  lowers  the 
cost  of  living  to  save  what  is  011  the 
farm,  windfall  apples,  or  other  fruit, 
small  quantities  of  this  and  that,  eggs 
laid  down  when  plenty  and  cheap,  chick¬ 
ens  or  beef  canned.  Part  pf  a  jar  would 
keep  just  the  same,  but  it  is  silly  to 
waste  space  that  way. 

MAUDE  L.  MO WRY. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Nursing* 1  Pneumonia 

There  are  two  kinds  or  types  of  pneu¬ 
monia  which  are  about  equally  common  ; 
lobar,  which  develops  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  or  coincidental  illness,  and  bron¬ 
chial.  which  is  generally  the  aftermath 
or  the  complication  of  some  other  disease, 
such  as  grippe,  influenza  or  even  a  com¬ 
mon  cold. 

A  year  ago,  in  this  column,  wo  dis¬ 
cussed  the  immediate  and  predisposing 
causes  of  pneumonia.  \Yo  spoke  of  its 
great  prevalence  during  the  month  of 
March,  and  gave  some  reasons  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  told  how  it  might  be 
avoided. 

This  year  we  shall  discuss  the  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  but  readers  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  family 
physician  will  give  orders  which  do  not 
tit  in  with  the  suggestions  given  here,  and 
that  in  all  such  instances  the  word  of 
the  doctor  alone  must  be  heeded  and 
followed. 

Physicians  often  say  that  the  life  of 
a  pneumonia  patient  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  nursing  care  that  is 
given.  This  being  true,  if  pneumonia 
visits  your  home,  some  one  member  of 
the  family  would  better  give  up  all  else 
and  devote  her  full  time  to  saving  the 
patient's  life,  if  hospitalization  cannot 
he  arranged  for.  The  doctor  may  or  may 
not  wish  outdoor  treatment  given.  If  he 
does  not  a  large,  sunny,  airy  room  must 
he  selected,  in  as  quiet  a  part  of  the 
house  as  possible.  Here  the  temperature 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  above  70  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  at  any  time.  The  air 
must  be  kept  moist  and  fresh  as  well  as 
cool.  All  this  is  necessary  because  the 
lungs  of  the  patient  are  very  badly  af¬ 
fected.  Everything  must  be  done  to  help 
the  patient  breathe.  A  close,  hot,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere.  only  aggravates  the  condition. 

It  the  doctor  orders  outdoor  treatment, 
don’t  be  alarmed  and  think  the  patient 
“will  surely  catch  his  death  of  cold."  lie 
won't  if  you  nurse  him  properly.  Out¬ 
door  treatment  means  that  the  sufferer 
lives  out,  during  the  day,  on  a  porch  or 
a  veranda.  If  this  cannot  he  arranged 
he  must  have  his  bed  close  to  a  large 
open  window.  He  must  be  kept  warm 
with  blankets  and  hot-water  bags  but 
not  be  allowed  to  perspire.  His  head 
should  be  covered,  but  his  nose  and 
mouth  must  he  left  absolutely  free  to  get 
all  the  oxygen  possible,  lie  will  need  it. 

When  his  bed.  is  to  be  made  or  a  bath 
to  be  given,  he  must  be  rolled  into  a 
room  which  is  warm,  and  his  bed  must  be 
heated  before  he  returns  to  it  if  he  has 
to  be  rolled  out  in  a  wheel  chair.  Now 
this  may  sound  as  though  the  patient 
were  supposed  to  be  kept  on  the  move, 
but  the  contrary  is  true.  A  pneumonia 
patient  must  be  kept  extremely  quiet.  He 
should  not  even  have  to  raise  his  head 
from  the  pillow  for  a  drink  of  water;  a 
glass  drinking  tube  should  he  used  to 
save  him  this  effort.  lie  should  not 
even  have  to  turn  himself  over  alone; 
you  should  gently  and  slowly  turn  him 
from  side  to  side  about  once  in  every 
half  hour  if  he  is  awake.  He  should 
never  get  up  for  bathroom  privileges. 

All  these  precautions  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  the  nursing  care  of 
pneumonia.  Why  are  they  necessary? 
Because  the  body  of  the  patient  is  wag¬ 
ing  a  very  great  battle;  a  battle  against 
a  dreadful  disease  and  possible  death. 
That  body  needs  to  have  every  ounce  of 
strength  spared  for  the  battle' if  it  is  to 
be  victorious.  For  this  reason  not  even 
members  of  the  family  should  enter  the 
patient’s  room.  If  they  do  he  will  want 
to  talk,  and  talking  may  tax  his  strength 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  have  a 
heart  attack. 

The  cool  air  will  help  to  keep  down  the 
patient’s  temperature,  but  if  it  rises  too 
high  and  stays  there  too  long  the  doctor 
may  order  sponge  baths  for  its  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  the  issue  of  February  17.  1954. 
complete  directions  were  given  for  this 
treatment.  A  pneumonia  patient  should 
be  given  quantities  of  cool  fluids  to  drink. 
Water  is  always  welcome,  and  so  is 
cracked  ice,  hut  fresh  fruit  juices — orange 
juice,  grapefruit  juice,  lemonade — add  to 
the  sufferer’s  comfort.  Every  two  hours 
at  least,  if  the  patient's  awake,  some 
fluid  should  be  offered. 

The  intestinal  tract  must  be  kept  very 
active  in  order  to  help  rid  the  body  of 
poisons.  Mineral  oil  or  milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia  will  be  good  to  use  unless  the  doc¬ 
tor  prefers  something  else.  Nothing 
should  be  given  until  the  physician  has 
given  it  his  sanction. 

Now  often  the  congestion  in  the  lungs 
becomes  so  great  that  a  counter-irritant 
has  to  be  used.  This  is  generally  applied 
in  the  form  of  some  moist  heat  which 
draws  the  blood  away  from  the  lungs  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  best  home¬ 
made  counter-irritant  is  a  mustard  plas¬ 
ter.  Tf  you  have  been  keeping  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurse  column,  as  we  hope  you  have, 
you  will  find  directions  for  making  a 
mustard  plaster  under  the  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  1933.  Here  also  you  will  see 
how  to  care  for  the  hot-water  bags  and 
the  ice  caps  which  are  used  as  a  rule  in 
the  nursing  of  a  pneumonia  patient. 

Now  let's  summarize  the  home  care  of 
one  afflicted  with  this  dread  disease: 
First,  ascertain  the  kind  of  care  the  doc¬ 
tor  wishes  given.  Remember  that  fresh, 
cool,  moist  air  is  very  important;  that 
the  patient  must  be  kept  very  quiet; 
given  plenty  of  fluids;  have  daily  elimina¬ 
tion;  not  be  allowed  to  get  chilled,  nor 


smothered  to  the  point  of  perspiration; 
not  have  any  strain  on  his  heart;  In- 
saved  all  exertion ;  not  fussed  over  so 
much  that  he  is  worn  out.  Then  lastly, 
but  very  important,  he  must  expectorate 
into  pieces  of  paper  or  into  paper  c-upx 
which  can  and  will  be  burned,  so  that  the 
disease  will  not  be  spread  to  others 
BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Two  Home  Favorites 

Ice  Box.  Dessert. — A  recipe  for  a  des¬ 
sert  that  is  good  and  yet  not  rich  and 
indigestible,  is  always  welcomed  by  me. 
Here  is  one  I  recently  acquired:  Take 
V\  lb.  each  of  graham  crackers,  marsh¬ 
mallows.  dates  and  English  walnuts. 
Break  up  the  crackers  by  rolling,  cut  the 
dates  and  marshmallows  in  pieces.  Shell 
the  nuts  and  break  up  the  meats.  Put 
all  together  in  a  bowl  and  moisten  with 
rich  milk  until  the  mixture  is  soft  enough 
to  shape  into  a  small  loaf.  Put  in  a 
dish  or  wrap  in  waxed  paper,  and  set  in 
the  refrigerator  or  other  c-old  place.  In 
several  hours  it  will  he  ready  to  slice. 
Place  on  a  plate  and  cover  slices  with 
whipped  cream.  If  I  have  them,  I  like 
to  place  in  the  center  of  the  whipped 
cream  a  piece  of  canned  apricot,  rounded 
side  up.  It  makes  a  pretty  garnish  and 
tastes  as  good  as  it  looks.  This  dessert 
is  very  easy  to  prepare,  and  is,  also,  good 
if  a  small  helping  of  ice  cream  is  used 
on  top  instead  of  the  whipped  cream. 

Perhaps  several  hints  as  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  materials  will  be  helpful. 
I  put  the  crackers  in  a  muslin  bag.  such 
as  a  sugar  bag,  and  then  roll  with  the 
rolling  pin.  I  use  this  method  with  any 
crackers  or  dried  bread  that  I  want  to 
crumb.  I  like  a  muslin  bag  much  better 
than  a  paper  one,  for  it  does  not  tear,  and 
effectually  keeps  the  crumbs  off  the  floor. 

In  cutting  dates,  marshmallows  or 
other  sticky  materials.  I  first  wet  m.v 
fingers  and,  also,  the  knife.  Then  I  keep 
a  bowl  of  clean  water  beside  me  on  the 
table,  and  keep  dipping  my  fingers  and 
knife  as  needed.  It  is  wonderful  how 
this  speeds  up  (he  work.  It  would  seem 
as  if  wet  fingers  would  be  sticky,  but  it 
is  just  the  reverse.  I  often  decorate 
small  cakes  or  layer  cakes  with  flower 
decorations  made  from  pieces  of  gum- 
drops,  and  I  find  them  much  more  easy 
to  cut  when  I  keep  my  fingers  and  knife 
wet  in  this  way.  Small  pieces  of  green 
gumdrops  can  be  used  for  stems  and 
leaves,  and  slivers  of  pink  or  yellow  gum- 
drops  make  the  petals  for  the  flowers.  1 
first  ice  the  cakes  and  while  the  icing  is 
still  soft,  put  on  the  decorations.  They 
are  very  pretty  on  birthday  cakes,  and 
the  knack  of  making  the  leaves  and 
flowers  is  soon  acquired. 

Buttermilk  Waffles.  —  The  title  really 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  delicious  waf¬ 
fles  made  from  this  recipe :  Two  cups 
flour,  two  cups  buttermilk,  two  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  melted,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  teaspoons 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda.  I  use  butter  in  the  recipe, 
for  1  like  the  flavor  and  the  waffles  are 
more  digestible  than  when  lard  is  used. 
If  you  use  an  electric,  or  other  waffle 
iron  that  is  not  greased,  you  will  find  the 
amount  of  shortening  used  in  this  recipe, 
is  helpful  to  prevent  sticking.  And  what 
delicious  waffles  they  arc!  Light  as  the 
proverbial  feather,  and  melt  in  your 
mouth.  Everyone  who  has  tried  this 
recipe  praises  it  enthusiastically.  All  dry 
ingredients  should  be  sifted  together,  ex¬ 
cept  the  soda,  which  is  combined  with  the 
buttermilk.  The  eggs  are  separated  and 
beaten  separately.  Combine  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  with  the  milk  and  beaten  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  Add  shortening,  and  lastly,  fold 
in  the  egg  whites.  Thick,  sour  milk  can 
he  used  instead  of  the  buttermilk,  if  de¬ 
sired.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Two  Massachusetts  Cakes 

Brown  Sugar  Cake  With  Butternut 
Frosting. — Two  cups  sifted  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-third  cup  butter,  three-fourths 
cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed:  one 
whole  egg  and  one  egg  yolk,  two-thirds 
cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar  together,  add  egg  and 
beat  well,  add  milk,  flour,  in  which  salt 
and  baking  powder  have  been  sifted,  and 
vanilla.  Beat  well  and  bake  in  a  greased 
pan.  8x8x2  inches,  in  moderate  oven  45 
minutes  or  until  done.  Spread  with  but¬ 
ternut  frosting  made  as  follows:  Put 
one  egg  white,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed,  dash  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
cup  water  in  top  part  of  double  boiler. 
Beat  with  rotary  egg  beater  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  Place  over  rapidly  boiling 
water  and  cook  for  seven  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  frosting  will  stand  in  peaks.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
beat  until  cool  enough  to  spread.  Add 
three-fourths  cup  chopped  butternut 
meats  and  spread  on  cake. 

Browustone  Front  Cake.  —  Two  and 
one-half  cups  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  cups 
brown  sugar,  three  egg  yolks  beaten,  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  English  walnuts, 
chopped;  one  cup  raisins,  chopped;  three 
egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten.  Cream  butter 
and  sugar,  add  egg  yolks,  add  milk, 
spices,  flour,  beat  well.  Fold  in  egg 
whites,  nut  meats  and  raisins  and  bake 
in  greased  pan  8x8x2-in.  in  moderate 
oven.  Icing. — One  pound  confectioners' 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  cocoa,  one  table 
spoon  butter,  melted;  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Mix  all  together  and  add  enough 
hot  milk  to  make  of  spreading  consis¬ 
tency.  B.  E.  C. 
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CHICKS  live,  thrive,  grow.  From 
heavy-laying  ancestry.  26  years* 
breeding  for  laying.  Proof,  offi¬ 
cial  contest  laying  records.  All 
breeders  blood-tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the 
well-known  “slow”  tube 
method.  High  livability.  Close 
culling,  individual  handling  and 
banding.  Write  for  free  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 

( Address  Dept.  19.) 


All  chicks  from  our  pure-bred  Hogan 
tested  flocks  of  the  very  finest  blood¬ 
lines.  They  are  bred  to  grow  larger, 
mature  quicker,  lay  better,  and  meet 
every  requirement  of  those  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  We  have  only  one 
grade.  The  Best.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 

White,  Brown,  Buff) 

Leghorns,  Anconas _ j 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,  1 
3. C.  Reds,  Wh. Wyands,  1 

Buff  Orpingtons . J 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas,) 
Wh.  Orpingtons.  S.  L.  1 
Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds. .  J 
H.  Assorted  for  Broilers 
Mixed  for  Layers 


100 

soo 

1000 

$6-75 

$32-50 

$64  00 

6  90 

3300 

6500 

7  45 

3600 

7000 

655 

32-25 

63  50 

6  30 

31-50 

63  00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  ot  less  than  100 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 


Bred  to  LIVE  and  LAY 


r~  ox  ]  At  Low  Prices  . . .  Bloodtested,  Free  Range 
*  r  Flocks.  Bi*r,  strong:  chicks  from  vigorous,  range- 

raised,  bred-to-Iay  flocks.  All  matings  B.  W.  D. 
1  ^m.{\  Tested  by  Stained  Antigen  test.  Authority  Mo. 
%  M  Hatchery  Bd.  Imperial  Mating  also  T.  B.  Tested 

**'..**  '  *  under  personal  supervision.  All  flocks  Mo.  Ac¬ 

credited.  Prompt  service  guaranteed.  100%  live  delivery. 

SAVE  TIME— ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Postpaid  Prices- -Utility  Matings  too 

White,  Brown,  Buff  l  CC  lty 

Leghorns,  Heavy  Assorted  -  -  J 

K.I. Reds, Barred,  White  Rocks, White I 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  > 

Buff,  White  Minorcae  -  .  -  J 

Jersey  White,  Giants  - 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  lc  to  above  pr. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

New  England,  Rocky  Mtn.  arid  Pacific  Coast  states  add  60c  per  100 
to  above  prices.  For  Imperial  Mating  Chicks  (our  beBt)  add  3c  per 
chick  to  above  prices. 

Terms:  Chicks  shipped  prepaid  if  cash  sent  with  order.  If  desired 
C.  O.  D.,  send  $1  per  100  deposit,  balance  C  .  O.  D.  plus  delivery 
charges.  Literature  free* 

SMITH  CHICKERIES,  BCX262-Y  MEXICO,  MO. 


6.90 


100O 

$65.00 

65.00 


7  40,  74  00 

prices.  For  shipments  to 


trtT’  HATCHED  and  sold  by  the  golden 

LF  Order  at  these  LOW  PRICES.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

Highest  quality.  Livability  guarantee.  Bloodtested  by  stained 
antigen  method.  We  ship  C.O.D.  60  100  400  600 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  4.60  8.60  34.00  48,00 
Wh.Br’d& Buff  R’ks.Wh.Wy..  Buff  Orp.  6.00  9.60  38.00  64.00 
S.C.&R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff,Bl.&Wh. Min. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  N.  Hamp.  Reds 
Black  &  White  GiantP,  Light  Brahmas  . 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks 
Order  from  this  adv.  Deduct  3/4  cent  per  chick  if  you  order- 
before  March  16.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  bREE  _ 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY*  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


6.00  9.60  38.00  64.00 

6.60  10.60  42.00  60.00 

6.60  12.00  48.00  69.00 


s^StoCI 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100; $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.Clauter. 


0RNS 


-WIN- 

HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
■AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 
Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  Li*t  tell*  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Box  2  W  Tiro,  Ohio 


Schweqler’s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper*.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
t  Fail.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

|\  SCHWEGLER'S  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
f  207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


Thor-O-Breds  Lay  More  Eggs 


WRITE 

tolling  about  our  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.  stained 
antigen  test)  expertly  culled  flocks  of  White, 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Barred, 
White  and  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  N.  H.  Reds. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  at 
profit-making  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed,  our  15th 
year.  Large  and  small  buyers  solicited.  Write  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  HATCHER? 

BOX  R  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HI  iru  I  rmADlU  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
"xjfSx-I*  LljuHUItl»  that  Live,  Lay.  Pay.  CIr.  tree. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  P1TTST0WN.N.  J. 


From  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Such  a  Winter!  When  the  mercury 
dropped  to  15  below  zero  just  after 
Christmas,  we  thought  that  the  limit,  but 
February  was  worse ;  30,  40  and  even  50 
below  zero.  When  the  wind  didn’t  blow, 
we  didn't  suffer,  even  though  we  weren’t 
comfortable,  but  when  it  did  we  thought 
we  would  freeze.  Our  potatoes  and  apples 
did  freeze,  and  so  did  nearly  everyone’s 
else.  Marian’s  tonsils  were  so  enlarged 
that  we  worried  constantly  lest  she  choke 
to  death,  but  wanted  to  wait  until  warm¬ 
er  weather  to  have  them  removed,  but 
when  much  snow  was  predicted,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  snowed  in  with  no 
chance  of  getting  her  to  a  doctor,  or  of 
getting  one  here  should  need  arise, 
frightened  us  so  that  we  had  them  out. 
She  was  warmly  wrapped  so  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  on  the  ride  to  town,  but  dad  froze 
his  feet  and  left  cheek,  and  I've  suffered 
with  neuralgia  in  the  right  side  of  my 
head  and  neck  ever  since.  And  how  the 
stock  did  suffer!  New-born  calves  and 
lambs  were  brought  in  beside  the  furnace, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
the  poor  shivering  cows  but  sympathize. 
It  was  impossible  for  my  husband  to  do 
the  chores  without  coming  in  every  little 
while  to  warm  up.  The  girls  rode  on  the 
milk  truck  to  meet  the  bus  mornings,  but 
had  to  walk  home  evenings.  So  of 
course  I  always  had  plenty  of  cornmeal 
mush  or  good  hot  soup  ready  to  warm 
them  up  at  about  5  P.  M.  In  this  lo¬ 
cality  water  pipes  are  usually  safe  from 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Magnolia  Bud  Quilt.— This  quilt  is  very  beau- 
ful  made  in  pink,  green  and  white,  or  rose, 
green  and  white,  although  any  colors  may  be 
chosen  with  good  effect.  The  pieces  are  all 
squares  or  triangles,  and  very  easy  to  piece.  The 
blocks  are  about  10%  inches  square  and  not 
many  are  required  for  a  quilt,  as  the  blocks  are 
joined  with  white  blocks  of  even  size.  The  buds 
are  pink  or  rose  with  green  for  center  of  tip 
and  green  leaves.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents; 
two  of  any  of  the  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents. 
Quilt  pattern  catalog  also  ,15  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


frost  at  a  3-ft.  depth,  but  not  this  year. 
The  ground  is  frozen  5  ft.  deep  in  places. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  much  in  favor 
of  consolidated  schools  but  my  mind  has 
changed.  Phyllis  started  to  school  last 
Fall,  but  she  was  not  yet  five,  and  the 
long  hours  (7:45  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.) 
were  too  much  for  her.  so  I  removed  her 
from  the  school.  No  doubt  it  was  better, 
as  I  could  not  possibly  have  sent  her  to 
walk  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and  then  a 
four-mile  ride  on  a  crowded  bus  during 
this  terribly  hitler  weather.  And  the 
older  girls’  marks  are  no  better  than 
they  were  in  the  one  and  two-room 
schools.  But  the  drawbacks  are  many; 
a  $17.50  tax  rate ;  a  big  school  graft 
scandal;  too  much  doing  evenings  (at 
least  for  a  10-year-old  sixth  grader)  ; 
athletics  made  a  fetish  instead  of  taking 
second  place,  and  in  my  estimation  inef¬ 
ficient  teaching.  At  least  after  a  girl 
spends  two  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week 
for  half  a  year  under  instruction,  and 
still  can’t  cook  a  meal,  something  is 
wrong.  I  think  I'll  teach  my  girls  to 
cook  and  sew  at  home. 

The  article  on  animal  intelligence  was 
surely  interesting.  It  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  time  the  Goodyear  blimp  flew 
low  over  our  pasture  field  on  one  of  its 
tours,  and  the  frightened  cows  with  tails 
high  in  the  air  ran  wildly  to  the  barn, 
evidently  laboring  under  the  delusion  it 
was  some  kind  of  a  cow  hawk. 

MRS.  H.  L.  C. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 

(HampTonchicKS 


4  Weeks  Replacement  Guarantee 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company 
writes  us  for  list  of  our  customers 
saying  that  Carter’s  Champions 
make  the  finest  fancy  top-of-market 
broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poul¬ 
try  house  establishes  special  branch 
to  get  premium  quality  eggs  and  broilers 
from  Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
lOO  per  cent  safe  delivery*  strong* 
healthy  chicks. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

LeghomsfASag . }  *6-75  S32-50  $64-00 

Barred.  White,  Buff) 

Rocks  .S.C.  Reds.  White  |  6-90  33-00  65-00 

Wyands.,  Buff  Orps  . . . .  J 

Columbian  Wyandottes  7-45  36-00  70-00 

Heavy  Assorted .  6-55  32-25  €3-50 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick: 

Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 


“Hybrid  Chicks’’ — R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 
100  500  1000 

Pu!lefs-day  old.  .  $11.00  $53.00  $105.00 
Cockerels-day  old  7.00  32.50  67,50 

„  .  we  ship  c.o.  D. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices  / 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per  / 

100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog  Free. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY, 

Dept.  218  ELDORADO,  ILL. 


ROCK  BOTTOM 

PRICES  on 


CHICKS 


A  from  AMERICA'S  FAMOUS 
%  BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  oldest  In  America  with  a 
Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 
our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 
directly  out  of  Individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  isatrapnest.  Every  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  flocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  BW.D. 
Bloodtested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas . 

Barred.Whlte.  Bf.  Rocks,  1 
S.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyands,  1 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas  J 
Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers. 
Mixed  for  Layers . 


too 

*6-75 


Prepaid  Prices 


500 

$3250 


lOOO 

$64  00 


6-90  33-00  65-00 


6-55 
6  30 


32-25 
31  50 


63-50 
63  OO 


Missouri  Poultry  Farms.  Box  212.  Columbia,  Mo. 


A  GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  STRAIN  Long  Famous 
as  Heavy  Producers  of  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 


For  many  years,  we  have  trapnested,  wing-banded  and 
pedigreed  our  foundation  stock. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

for  B.  W .  D.  ( pullorum  disease)  by 
Approved  Stained  Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 

Free  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  during  First  2  Weeks 

We  will  make  good  any  losses  by  replacing  chicks  or  re¬ 
funding  money,  at  your  option. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Special  Plan!  I 
for  Profit  under  1934  conditions. 

LORD  FARMS  RttSSCSSSR 

m—mmmmmmmammmmmmmm—mmmm—mmmmmmmm—mmmmmim—mmmsmmam 


-  BIG  - 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

(Officially  Blood-tested — tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION,  LARGE  EGGS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
"EARLE'S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 

and 

STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


I  Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori 
B.  W.  X).  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J 

White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Finishing  Old  Floors 

We  remodeled  an  old  house  about  six 
years  ago,  and  finished  our  floors  at  very 
little  expense.  Boiled  linseed  oil  was 
thinned  with  turpentine,  three  parts  oil 
and  one  part  turpentine,  colored  with 
burnt  umber ;  five  cents’  worth  of  pow¬ 
dered  burnt  umber  will  darken  several 
gallons  of  oil.  Try  some  on  the  floor  un¬ 
til  you  get  it  the  desired  color.  After  the 
oil  is  applied  wait  24  hours  and  wipe  off 
the  excess  oil  with  old  rags,  then  cover 
with  orange  shellac.  This  would  best  be 
done  after  the  floor  has  dried  for  several 
days.  A  broad  4  or  4%-inch  brush  will 
make  this  an  easy  job.  If  a  light  floor  is 
desired  linseed  oil  and  clear  shellac  is 
fine  or  slightly  darker  if  you  us  orange 
shellac  and  oil.  In  our  bedrooms  we 
just  used  the  oil  and  umber  and  did  not 
use  shellac.  Turpentine  dries  the  oil ; 
without  it  linseed  oil  is  very  gummy  on 
floors.  d.  w.  WOODS  JR. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bredlfor  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  S70— 1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  “l"; 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D,  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


n  l  DDA1U  White  Leghorns— Eggs  and  Chicks. 

D.iHKViY  ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA, 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Hansen  or  Tancred  Foundation  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  or  S.  C.  Beds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Bocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Hanson  or  Tancred  S.  C.  White  100  1000 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  or  Beds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Bocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TAYF  NOTIfF  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
l  mtL  I1VE.  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Bocks  &  Beds,  Grade  A. .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  front  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  frb°lmoobor.eAdsetbesd 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cir.  free. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks.  $7.  White  Bocks,  $8.  N.  H.  Beds, 
$8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square 
Deal  and  best  attention. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100.  $34  per  500,  $67  per  1.000. 

1 ’repaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL. 

Box  G  -  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


CHICKS  from  ^lood- Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 


Test  BWD. 


IOO  500  1000 


low  OW  I  UUU 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $7C 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  7  35  7C 

B.  I.  Beds  &  Black  Minorcas 7  35  7( 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  IL 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

B-  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Foundation— I  use  English  &  Hanson  Strain. 

Anug  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $70.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Bocks  or  White  Bocks . $75.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70.00  per  1000 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FBEE  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HUSKY  EhiCTTcRHECD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reas . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BREEDING  STOCK,  also  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  White  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  White  Guineas, 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns. 
Chick  List  Free.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 

FARM  &.  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


BOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 

^  $7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  PJtry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
R.I.  Reds,  *7.50—100. 
—  -  White  Leghorns  and 

H.  Mixed,  *6.90—100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hateliery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Bocks.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  $7-100. 
White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Assorted,  $6.30-100.  We 
ship  for  cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSG ROV E,  PA. 


- B  UY  PRICE’S  CHICK  S - 

Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns,  Bocks. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2.  TELFORD.  PA. 


Cf|  §  §£  C  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

MM  M  Wm  MW  ^  Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
References  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


RfhC!  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

Dvr  A  Several  varieties.  Alt  blood  tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  loo;S 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  li.  2-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  NB.arfi. I 

Buff  Orps.  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks,  $6.50. 
W.Giants  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Strain 
S.  C.  >\h.  Leghorns. 
Breeders  from  R.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

8UNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


CUIf  PC  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  $7-100. 
CtllLnO  From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  for  BWD 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Del.  guar.  Circluar  Free. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  2,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


SupervLsed^'sf  **  CL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  a  breeding  farm  and  hatch  our  own  eggs.  Cir. 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


OABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
**  breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ATE  VW’ C  mirVQ  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
rl LLC.il  J  LIllLAJ  Bred  Leghorns  andR. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Do, 


LARGE  TYPE  S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  $7  per  100. 

100%  live  delivery  prepaid. 

Country  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/’■'■lllf  C  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 

^ — a  tlLIVo  Rocks  &  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
Mixed.  $7;  Assorted.  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 


40,000  Weekly  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 


sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


C’f-ffClk''  C  Large  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  State  Blood- 
UHJ  vJYO  tested.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
WM.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


f’UipV’C  Barron  &  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Also  Heavy 
V/lllLltO  Breeds.  Large  Chicks  and  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RELIABLE,  LnlLRO  MIXED.  Cir.  ’&  Price  List! 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$6.50  PER  IOO  AND  UP. 
Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  lctesburg,  ft, 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — *  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


PEG  U  S  PA-r  Qr< 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog.  Tune  in  WTIC  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  12:15 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  I  nspccted  f-vA.PA 

! loodtested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  AH  Blood-1 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flockl 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability,' 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  and  last  7  days  at  %  °f  original  price. 


Wolf  Standard  I'tililjr  Matinj 
Bloodtested  -  bu!  not  Flock 

Wolf 

‘A”  Quality  Mating 

Wolf  *•; 

Inspected  by  A.  P  A 

Bloodteated  and  Flock  Inspected  by  A.  P  A.- 

Bloodtested 

100 

500 

100 

500 

1000 

100 

/  $6.50 

$32.50 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

$8.50 

|  7.25 

35.00 

8.25 

38.75 

77.50 

10.00 

9.00 

43.75 

10.00 

48.73 

93.00 

11.00 

6.75 

33.75 

7.50 

37.00 

72.00 

6.50 

32.50 

7.00 

33.50 

67.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks.  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Butf  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  . 

For  25  chick*  add  1  Ljc  per  chick — for  50  chick*  *dd  ‘/jc  per  chick  —  SI. 00  book*  your  order  —  We  *hip  C.O.D.  for  balance  p!u»  pottage  and  C.O.: 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  5  GIBSONBURG, 


500 

$38.75 


48.75 


S3.7S 


Matin? 

I  bjr  A.  P  A. 
1000 

$77.50 

95.00 

105.00 

D.  charge*, 

OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 
Rapid  Antigen 
U.  S.  Pat.  1.816,626. 


Pearsons 


Keene. 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


ew  Hampshire 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 


WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CHICK  to  be  from _ 


«6-  TO  20-0'/.  EGGS 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  K.  I.  Beds . $7.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Black  Giants  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00 

Also  started  chicks  of  all  above  breeds  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen 
method  for  BWD.  All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

,  8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY.  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER, 


BOX  R. 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Hayes  Farm 


-  It  Alw*yj, 

P  **cy* 


LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAST 
GROWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Blood-tested  for  BWD  by  N.  H.  College. 
Hardy  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  jears. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 
Send  NOW  for  complete  facts  and  figures. 
Prices  right  for  Quality. 

HAYES  HENNERY,  Bx  109,  Dover,  N.  H. 


$  1  00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  1000 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


$120 

Per  1000 

For  Mar.andApr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.'  Certified-Aceredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.D.  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
qualitv  grade  of  chicks.  1984  catalog 
fells' you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
SOo X  ‘increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS  -  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


EDGEH1LL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor- 
-  tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production,  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size,  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  Tested  for  BWD.  No 
,  reactors.  Special  offer:  Chicks 
'4| Oc  f.o.b.  Athol,  formerly  30c.. 

Circular.  Edgehlll 
Incubation  Plant, 
Box  27.  South  St., 

-  ATHOL,  MASS. 

The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


a**. 

EDGEHILL 


SMASHING  \  % 

WINNINGS  &  W . . 

at  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 

LEADERS  IN  FIVE 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  ,  . 

Here  are  the  ratings  of  Redbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farmiugdale 
(N.  Y.)  Contest:  First  High  Red  Pen  First  4 
Months;  Second  High  Red  Pen  for  January;  First 
High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds:  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Red  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight.  , 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30,000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

Route  7, 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


HOMESTEAD  REDS 

Trapnest,  Breeding  Work  under  Supervision,  Conn. 
R,  O.  P-  Association.  Chicks  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  Males. 
1933  Storrs  Pen  average  250  eggs,  265  points.  Big 
Type  Birds.  Fine  color.  Exceptional  Vigor.  Free  Catalog. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Rt.  1-Y,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OSS 

R.I.Reds 


TANCRED  or  TT  T 

HANSON  STRAINS  V-/  -tA  -L  - — - 

From  Direct  Tancred  or  Hanson  Strain  Foundation. 
Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries.  j 
100S  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  V  rite  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

’■TbSS  . $35.00  $;» 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live  Guaranteed  to  Please 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  *7.00 
per  him  White  Leghorns  and  Assorted  Chicks,  *6. SO. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat,  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


ANNOUNCING  A  LOWER  PRICED  CHICK 
TO  MEET  POPULAR  DEMAND 

Our  Flock  Matings  A  Chicks  are  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  huy  for  those  who  must  econo¬ 
mize’  Lower  in  price  yet  100%  Moss  Farm 

blood.  -.  ,  * 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen  at 

Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest 

Let  us  supply  you  witli  chicks  carrying  the 
same  blood  as  these  winners. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum) 

by  Agglutination  Method  tmder  State  Su¬ 
pervision. 

On  any  losses  above  2%  first  14  days,  chicks 
will  be  replaced  or  money  refunded  as 
preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


(Eolomal  Iferm 
Harry  Chesebro 

Thos«  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-fiv®  years 

If  you  want  some  real. 

shire  Beds 

this  is  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
N.  H.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

Member  N.  H.  It.  O.  P.  Ass’n. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  O.  P.  record  liens. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H, 


Various  Egg  Questions  HEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Are  fertile  eggs  any  less  desirable  for 
use  than  infertile  ones?  If  .so  for  what 
reason?  Are  the  health,  vitamin  and  di¬ 
gestive  properties  of  the  two  kinds  differ¬ 
ent  in  any  way?  What  poultry  feeds  will 
provide  vitamin  content  A,  B,  O  and  D 
in  eggs?  M.  D. 

New  York. 

The  fertility  of  eggs  does  not  affect 
their  va4ue  or  desirability  for  use  in  any 
way  while  fresh.  The  objection  to  un¬ 
necessary  fertility  lies  in  the  greater  ease 
with  which  fertile  eggs  become  stale  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  holding,  which  favor  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  germ.  An  infertile  egg 
may  easily  spoil,  but  no  embryo  chick 
can  develop  in  it  under  any  conditions. 
Fertile  and  infertile  eggs  '  differ  in  no 
way,  other  than  the  possibilities  of  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  former  hold,  hut  it 
is  the  beginning  of  such  development  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  sufficient  warmth  that 
makes  a  fertile  egg  less  satisfactory  for 
holding  and,  consequently,  of  inferior 
market  value  to  an  infertile  egg. 

The  idea  that  vitamins  exist  alone  in 
the  various  foods  and  that  a  sufficient  va¬ 
riety  must  be  fed  if  all  are  to  he  included 
in  the  ration  is  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  the  literature  discussing 
them.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  food's  content  of  some  particular 
vitamin  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  other  vitamin  can  he  found  in  that 
food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  known  vita¬ 
mins  are  widely  distributed  in  practically 
all  foods,  any  one  of  these  containing 
several.  Certain  foods,  however,  are  rich¬ 
er  in  a  designated  vitamin  than  others 
and,  if  that  vitamin  is  particularly  want¬ 
ed,  the  food  containing  it  is  given  pref¬ 
erence  over  other  foods  holding  less. 

As  with  all  new  discoveries,  that  of  the 
role  played  by  vitamins  in  nutrition  has 
led  to  an  emphasis  upon  their  value  that 
has  obscured  other  things  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  One  cannot  live  upon  vitamins 
alone,  and  no  one  or  several  vitamins 
can  accomplish  all  things  in  nutrition. 
Food  is  still  food,  and  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  nutritive  principles  contained  in  it 
have  been  discovered  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  these  principles  were  there  be¬ 
fore  their  discovery  and  that  they  played 
their  necessary  parts  as  well  before  they 
become  known  as  now. 

What  has  become  known  that  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  importance  is  that 
deprivation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  cer¬ 
tain  vitamins  under  a  restricted  diet 
leads  to  nutritional  disturbances  that 
may  be  serious.  Any  diet  should  he 
“broad”  enough  to  contain  all  the  needed 
vitamins  in  sufficient  amounts,  and  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  few  well-fed 
American  families  and  abundantly  fed 
American  herds  suffer  from  lack  of  the 
vitamins  that  they  need.  Under  condi¬ 
tions  of  deprivation,  however,  men  or 
lower  animals  may  lack  one  or  more  of 
the  vitamins  necessary  to  health.  This 
is  more  likely  to  be  true  of  the  young 
and  growing  animal  than  of  those  that 
have  reached  maturity.  When  such  lack 
is  known,  it  should,  of  course,  be  reme¬ 
died  by  additions  to  the  diet  of  foods 
known  to  he  able  to  supply  the  need. 
When  a  choice  between  common  food¬ 
stuffs  may  be  had,  this  is  not  difficult. 

Of  the  commonly  used  poultry  foods, 
the  green  grasses,  clover  and  Alfalfa  con¬ 
tain  all  the  vitamins  from  A  to  E  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  vitamin 
D,  in  abundance.  This  accounts  for 
much  of  the  value  of  “greens”  in  the  poul¬ 
try  ration.  Well  cured  Alfalfa  may  lack 
only  vitamin  C  and  cabbage  contains  A, 
B  and  C.  Chicks,  and  even  old  fowls, 
if  confined  and  lacking  outdoor  sunlight, 
are  likely  to  need  increased  amounts  of 
the  vitamin  D  found  in  abundance  in 
cod-liver  oil,  as  is  also  the  growth  pro¬ 
moting  vitamin  A.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  green  grasses  found  upon 
a  range  of  tender  growths  also  supply 
these  vitamins  in  abundance,  but  such 
range  is  not  always  available  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  certain  fish  oils  from  fish 
livers  offer  a  ready  and  cheap  substitute. 
Here  is  where  a  restricted  diet  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  cold  weather  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  food  rich  in  certain  vitamins. 

Speaking  broadly,  vitamin  A,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sources  already  mentioned, 
may  be  found  in  good  amounts  in  yellow 
corn,  eggs,  milk  and  yellow  carrots.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  that  the  yellow  grains 
and  vegetables  are  richer  in  vitamins 
than  the  white  of  the  same  species.  This 
is  the  reason  that  “yellow”  is  so  often 


P'EBRUARY,  March  and  April  hatched 
Hubbard  Chicks  are  already  in  profit¬ 
able  production  (many  flocks  laying  50  to 
60%)  in  the  months  when  egg  prices  are 
highest,  as  the  white  line  above  shows, 
and  our  customers’  results  prove.  This 
is  the  period  when  a  heavy  laying  flock 
pays  the  most  profit.  You  should  get 
your  share. 

All  our  breeding  birds  are  officially  blood- 
tested  tor  B.  W.  D.  by  New  Hampshire 
College  and  found  100%  fred  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.)  For  16  years  we  have 
bred  N.  H.  Reds  to  develop  these  8  out¬ 
standing  characteristics: 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality'  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Fealhering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  new  N.  H. 
Red  Catalog  which  gives  full  information 
about  the  Profit  Producing  Qualities  of 
Hubbard  Reds.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  750. 

FARMS.  Box  156 


Averages 


High  Family 
of  Large-Size  Eggs 

We  have  given  special  attention  to  developing 
v.  1  io  1  e  families  of  high  producers.  Wo  now  have 
family  averages  as  high  as  292  eggs  per  bird  and 
26-27  ozs.  to  tiro  dozen.  Also  individual  records 
as  high  as  319  eggs. 

We  set  only  24-28-oz.  eggs,  produced  on  our 
own  farm. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by  standard  Tube 
Agglutination  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station. 

$500  BOND  PROTECTS  YOU 

against  possible  loss  from  BWD.  This  Bond 
has  been  posted  with  State  Association. 

Bonded  Baby  Chicks  at  reasonable  prices. 

Hatching  Eggs,  si  Iso  Pullets  In  Season. 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  plain 
unvarnished  truth.  Write  today. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


WHITE  PLY.  BOCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  tOO 

I  SPECIALIZE — ON  E  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.),  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Oept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England's  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  V8  years  should  convince  vou  we  have 
TltUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
"NON-BROODY”  REOS— We  originated  this  strain. 
''IMPROVED"  BARRED  ROCKS  —Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARR0NWYAND0TTES  —Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REOS-For  meat-Free  catalog. 
MORRIS  FARM  Sox  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


1934  CATALOG  READY  _ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  earlv  laving,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks.  N. 
H.  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NBA  Member. 

2-  ft  P  42  FAIRPORT.  N.  Y._ 

SBJilL’.ai.u.k'iMif-i-i'HTrr 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks 

All  produced  from  our  own  breeders,  pedigree 
bred.  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Order  now. 

Write  for  Li  terat  ure 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  East  Greenwich.  R.  I. 


te  Rocks 


-Win- 

high  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
"CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’*  Belt  White  Rock«.  Free 
Mating  Li$t  give*  complete  record*  and  Low  Price* 

Ctspefsiiyt  Brssin;  j  Hildtia;  Cs  ,  Bu  2  R  Tiro,  Ohio 
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prescribed  as  the  cornmeal  of  choice  in 
poultry  feeding.  Vitamin  B  is  found  in 
goodly  amounts  in  white  and  yellow  corn, 
wheat,  hominy,  wheat  middlings,  the 
dried  and  liquid  milks  and,  abundantly 
in  common  yeast,  the  only  vitamin  in  any 
considerable  amount  found  in  the  latter 
food.  Vitamin  G  is  not  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  but,  as  its  chief  function  seems 
to  be  the  prevention  of  scurvy ;  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
large  amounts.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  green  grasses  and  in  vegetables. 

Vitamin  D  is  found  in  meat,  eggs, 
whole  milk  and  the  green  grasses.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  most  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  sufficient  amounts  in  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  and,  with  vitamin  A,  is  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  cod-liver  oil,  halibut  liver  oil 
and  oils  from  certain  other  fishes  now 
made  commercial  sources  of  these  vita¬ 
mins.  M.  B.  D. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Agricultural  Price  Fixing  Asked. 
— Two  hundred  farm  leaders  endorsed  a 
demand  for  governmental  price  fixing  on 
agricultural  commodities  March  11,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  two-day  conference  called  by  Governor 
Olson  of  Minnesota.  They  also  indirect¬ 
ly  endorsed  a  program  of  compulsory 
production  control.  The  Governor 
termed  the  conference  an  "open  forum 
for  farm  organization  leaders”  when  only 
one  Governor  joined  him  out  of  15  in¬ 
vited.  Governor  Olson  said  the  govern¬ 
mental  price  fixing  program  contemplated 
that  prices  would  be  determined  by  the 
AAA  or  some  other  Federal  agency.  He 
(minted  to  the  Bankhead  bill  for  produc¬ 
tion  control  and  a  measure  of  price  fixing 
for  cotton  by  President  Roosevelt  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  Administration's  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  a  similar  program  for 
other  eommotities. 

Tar  Explosion  Kills  Two.  —  Two 
men  were  killed  and  a  third  critically 
burned  in  the  explosion  of  a  tar  still  at 
the  by-products  plant  of  the  Reilly  Tar 
and  Chemical  Company,  Newark,  N.  .T., 
March  11.  The  explosion,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  spectacular  two-alarm  lire, 
carried  the  30-ton  steel  tank  of  the  still 
through  the  roof  of  the  steel  and  corru¬ 
gated  iron  building  to  the  roof  of  a 
storage  tank  100  feet  away.  The  dead 
were  Peter  Peacock,  46  years  old.  of  203 
Court  St.,  a  fireman  in  the  still  building, 
and  William  Chambers,  41,  of  7  Sidney 
Place,  still  operator. 

Cattle  Included  in  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. — By  a  vote  of  39  to 
37  the  Senate  March  10  passed  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Tom  Connally, 
llemocrat,  of  Texas,  to  amend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  adjustment  act  so  as  to  include 
cattle  as  a  basic  agricultural  commodity, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  was 
recommended  by  the  Administration, 
through  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Eighteen  Democrats  and 
19  Republicans  voted  against  the  meas¬ 
ure.  The  strong  opposition  was  looked 
on  as  reflecting  the  antagonism  in  the 
Senate  toward  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  program  and,  to 
some  extent,  as  indicative  of  the  feeling 
toward  the  recovery  program  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  NRA  as  well.  The  bill, 
which  originally  related  only  to  cattle, 
and  has  passed  the  House,  was  broaden¬ 
ed  to  include  peanuts,  flax,  rye,  barley 
and  grain  sorghum.  The  bill  originally 
carried  $200,000,000  to  provide  for  bene- 
lit  and  rental  payments  to  the  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  industries.  The  LaFollette 
amendment  adds  to  this  $150,000,000  for 
the  elimination  of  diseased  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.  Of  the  $150, 000, (X>0.  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  not  more  than  $50,000,000  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  and 
beef  products  for  relief  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Thus  the  total  of  the  bill 
is  brought  up  to  $350,000,000.  But  it 
is  expected  that  of  the  $200,000,000,  at 
least  $150,000,000  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  out  of  future  processing 
taxes.  No  processing  taxes  are  to  be 
levied  under  the  LaFollette  amendment. 

Church  Fire  in  Ohio. — Fire  of  un¬ 
determined  origin  March  21  destroyed 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  building 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  property  of  one  of  the 
oldest  congregations  in  Hamilton.  Loss 
was  estimated  at  $150, 0(^). 

LW MIGRATION  RESTRICTION  BILLS 
Killed. — Acting  on  recommendations  of 
riie  Department  of  State,  the  House  Im¬ 
migration  Committee  killed  two  bills 
March  12  which  would  reduce  immigra¬ 
tion  drastically.  All  immigration  quotas 
would  be  reduced  60  per  cent  under  one 
of  the  measures,  sponsored  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Dies  of  Texas.  The  other,  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Schulte  of  Indiana,  would 
put  Mexico  on  a  quota  basis  of  1,500  a 
year.  The  committee’s  action  left  the 
sponsors  the  lone  chance  of  getting  their 
bills  to  the  floor  through  petition.  Mr. 
Schulte,  saying  that  he  would  take  this 
course,  charged  that  Mexicans  were  in¬ 
creasing  the  unemployment  burden  in 
border  cities  and  were  taking  the  jobs  of 
Americans  in  Gary,  Inch,  among  other 
places. 

Another  Fatal  Tenement  Fire. — 
Mrs.  Mary  Blake,  53  years  old,  and  her 
daughter,  Mary,  17,  Negroes,  were  killed 


March  13,  when  fire  swept  an  old-law 
tenement  house  at  127  Edgecombe  Ave., 
near  141st  St.,  New  York.  The  two 
women,  trapped  on  an  upper  floor, 
jumped  to  the  sidewalk  below  and  were 
instantly  killed.  Calvin  White,  10,  also 
a  Negro,  was  critically  injured  in  jump¬ 
ing.  He  was  taken  to  Knickerbocker 
Hospital  with  a  fractured  skull  and  other 
injuries.  The  fire  was  the  fourth  fatal 
tenement  house  blaze  in  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  brought  the  death  toll  in  them 
to  17. 

Kidnapper  Convicted.  —  Manney 
Strewl  was  convicted  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
March  13,  of  the  charge  of  kidnapping 
Lieut.  John  J.  O’Connell  Jr.,  nephew  of 
the  powerful  up-State  political  leaders, 
last  July.  Strewl,  the  go-between  in  the 
ransom  negotiations,  was  accused  of 
writing  the  ransom  letters  which  he  pur¬ 
ported  to  receive  from  the  abduction  gang. 
Because  of  his  criminal  record,  Strewl 
will  receive  the  maximum  penalty,  50 
years  imprisonment.  He  has  already 
served  two  terms  in  Atlanta  Federal 
prison. 

Iowa  Bank  Robbery. — Holding  at  bay 
a  large  crowd  outside,  seven  machine-gun 
bandits  raided  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  March  13.  and  es¬ 
caped  with  cash  estimated  by  officials  at 
$52,344.  As  they  fled  they  lined  the 
running  boards  of  their  automobile  with 
eight  bystanders  to  protect  them  from 
possible  gunfire  of  vigilantes  and  police 
on  near-by  roofs.  The  hostages  were  re¬ 
leased  soon  after  the  bandits  had  passed 
the  city  limits.  The  crowd  that  witnessed 
the  hold-up  was  cowed  by  machine  guns 
placed  at  each  entrance  to  the  bank. 
The  bandits  fired  wildly  into  the  air  and 
wounded  one  bystander,  R.  L.  II.  James, 
in  the  leg.  Mr.  James  is  secretary  of 
the  School  Board. 

Air  Mail  Committee. — Three  famous 
figures  of  aviation  history,  Orville 
Wright,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
and  Clarence  Chamberlin,  were  named 
March  13  by  Secretary  Dern  on  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  army’s  operation 
of  the  air  mail.  Others  designated  by 
Secretary  Dern  to  serve  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  Major  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum, 
deputy  chief  of  staff ;  Major  Gen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  D.  Foulois,  chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps ;  Major  Gen.  George  S.  Simonds, 
commandant  of  the  Army  War  College : 
Major  Gen.  John  W.  Gulick,  chief  of 
Coast  Artillery,  and  Brig.  Gen.  C.  E. 
Kilbourne,  assistant  chief  of  staff  in 
charge  of  war  plans. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  19-24.  —  Twenty-first  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace.  New  York  City. 

April  14-22.  —  Fifteenth  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

May  15-16. — Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  slightly  higher,  while  eggs 
are  steady.  Apple  priees  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.- — Butter,  stronger: 
creamery  prints.  30  to  31c;  firsts,  27  to  28c; 
country  rolls.  27  to  29e.  Cheese,  stronger; 
brick,  15  to  16c;  new  flats,  daisies,  long  horns, 
17  to  24c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to 
27c.  Eggs,  steady:  nearby  fancy,  26c;  grade 
A,  21  to  24c:  grade  B,  20c:  grade  C,  IS  to  19c; 
nearby  at  market,  10  to  22e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  15 
to  18c;  roasters.  IS  to  22e:  fryers.  16  to  28c; 
broilers.  19  to  25c:  ducks,  15  to  10c;  turkeys, 
10  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
17c;  roosters.  10c;  springers,  12  to  17c;  capons, 
22c:  ducks,  15  to  16c;  geese,  13c;  turkeys,  19 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm:  Baldwin, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.25:  Greening,  50c  to  $1.35;  Snow. 
Rome  Beauty,  60c  to  $1.25;  King,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Wagner,  90c  to  $1;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.65; 
Northern  Spy.  $1.25  to  $1.85.  Potatoes,  steady; 
homegrown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.10;  Idaho,  bakers, 
25-lb.  hag,  65c;  Bermuda,  $3.50;  Fla.,  $1.85; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  O /lions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  -  $3.50:  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5,25;  white  kidney.  $6.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $1  to  $1.60;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag.  90c  to  $1.10;  Spanish,  crate,  $2:60  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
$1.50  to  $2.25:  grapes.  Cal.,  keg,  $7.50  to  $8; 
lioneydews,  Chile,  crate.  $1.75:  oranges.  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $3.25;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $7:  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint.  13c. 

Vegetables.- — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$2.75;  asparagus.  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $5.50;  beans, 
Fla.,  wax,  bn.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  green,  $2.75  to 
$3;  Cuba,  Lima,  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  65c: 
broccoli,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Brussels 
sprouts,  Cal.,  drum.  $2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.10;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  celery,  C-al., 
crate.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  1-doz.  carton, 
$1  to  $1.25;  endive,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  esearole, 
Fla.,  hamper.  $1.10  to  $1.65;  letutce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  75c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to 
75c:  parsnips,  4-i  bu.,  50  to  75e;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$2.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bells.,  15  to  20c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu., 
S5e  to  $1.10:  squash,  lb.,  1  to-  1  Ue ;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  carton,  90c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to 
75c. 

Maple  syrup,  N.  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay.  stronger;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20;  Alfalfa,  $20;  clover,  $18;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $21;  standard  middlings,  $19.75:  red- 
dog,  $22;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $30.50; 
oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $34.50;  gluten,  $23.10; 
hominy.  $23.80;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.35:  table 
cornmeal.  $1.70:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.25;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  27  to  30c;  eggs,  21  to  2414c;  live 
fowls,  16  to  18c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  dressed 
fowls.  17  to  18c:  chickens,  25  to  30c;  apples, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cabbage.  1%-bu.  hpr.,  90c 
to  $1.10;  carrots,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  85c;  onions,  50  lbs., 
90c  to  $1.15;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to  70c; 
white  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.20. 


s 
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MINERAL 
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Park&PoIIard 


Now  to  the  famous 
_  Park  &  Pollard  “Lay 

For  Bust”  line,  is  add¬ 
ed  a  complete  line  of 
Man  Amar  Feeds.These, 
rich  in  Minerals  from  the 
ir  Rea, build  red  blood— assure 
\  greater  livability  —  better 
growth  —  and  the  stamina 
to  resist  disease.  Results 
on  thousands  of  farms  and 
the  “Pen  against  Pen” 
tests  prove  this. 

•  Get  better  production  — 
LOWER  your  costs  with 
ManAmar  Feeds. Write  for 
circular  “Stop  Losses  from 
Anemia.”  It’s  FREE. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

3S7  HertelAve.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass.  ,Q7 


ark.  <B1?oUarcl  G» 


_  .  -use  these 
scientificallii 
complete  feeds 

Tto  insure  profits 

MANUf  AC»UOI  0  0» 

EiParksF’o//ard  Co. 

eosTOM-  eurrAio 
MANAMAR 
COMPLETE  RATION 


VAN  DUZER’S  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns  -  S.  C.  Reds  -  B.  Rocks 
R.  0.  P.  -  SUPERVISED 
HATCHERY  CERTIFIED 

This  Van  Duzer  hen  was  high  White  Leghorn 
1932-33  W.  N.  Y.  Contest — 297  eggs,  318.95  points. 
Many  firsts  and  sweepstake  at  leading  chick  shows. 
Every  Van  Duzer  breeder  selected  by  Cornell  Spe¬ 
cialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  officially  BWD  Tested  by 
the  laboratory  agglutination  test.  Catalog  free. 
“An  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm” 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm  SuJ rJ.V  y. 


SELECT  WHITE  LEGHORN  MATINGS 

Headed  by  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Also  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Wyandottes 
and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
BLOOD-TESTED  FOR  B.  W.  D. 

(Pullorum  Disease)  by  Rapid  Plate  Method, 
Personal  Supervision 

Unusually  attractive  prices  for  rugged  chicks. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


*y,LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

jU  34  years'  experience  in  shipping,  breed- 
’  ing  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 
100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LARGE  CHICKS  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


_  _  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

HUSKY 

Brown  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns 
and  Mixed.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

rUTPYCWh  Leghorns  Antigen  BWD  Tested 
L-niGIVO  Rocks,  Reds,  Legs.,  H.  Mix,  IOO-$7; 
500-535:  l,000-$70.  Free  circular.  Safe  arrival. 

B.  W.  AMEY  Box  4,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


good  Leghorn  Chicks  at  the  price 
of  cheap  chicks.  Times  like  these 
you  can’t  afford  poor  bred  stock. 

I  Oc  each;  $90.00  per  1,000. 

HXLLCB.EST  FARMS  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


LOOK 


CU  I  O  From  Breeders  Tested  for 

I  Vy  IV  O  B.  W.  D.  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  ALL  CHICKS .  $7.00  per  100. 

CIOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  R  McAI.ISTF.RVII.LE,  PA. 


MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bl.  and 
Wh.  Giants,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices. 

MT.  ROAD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  22-R  TROXELYILLE,  PA. 


DIA1UFFD  new  Hampshire  REDB-Brooded 

l  AVIYIjIjM  Chicks,  3  and  4  weeks.  Cheaper  than 
home  raised.  Leading  Breeds.  FREE  Catalog. 
STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  206,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


R  A  RV  G'  UT  T U 17  C  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HiVD  1  vjnlVjIViJ  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price  list.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  .  Harrington,  Dei. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  255. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.,  white.  $5.28,  light  amber  $4.63, 
amber  $4.16,  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  has  been  noted 
for  over  twenty-five  years  for  its  heavy  body, 
light  color  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor;  price 
$2  per  gallon  f.o.b.  Winchester.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs..  $2.90.  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  fresh 
from  the  farm  to  you,  5  lbs.,  $1.25,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted.  7'/2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted.  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Are  Dependable  Egg  Producers. 

Good  Livability  and  Even  Growth 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Orpingtons.  Also  started  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for 
folder  and  prices  today.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  253*. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  10.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  qualitv, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Are  taking  orders  for  1934 
syrup  at  $2  per  gal.,  $1.10  for  2-qt.  cans; 
write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  CLARK 
L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  maple  syrup  $2  gallon, 
$1.19  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products;  write  for  prices. 
NICHOLS,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


DELIOIOLTS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


NO.  1  PURE  maple  syrup  $1.25  gallon  f.o.b. 
H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

Entire  flock  Penn.  State  Bloodtested  for  BWD  (Pul¬ 
lorum  Disease)  by  agglutination  method — and  no  re¬ 
actors  found.  All  males  used  have  individual  Pedigree 
Records.  No  outside  eggs  used.  Twenty  years’  breed¬ 
ing  for  production  and  vitality.  NRA  Compliance  Cert. 
564.  Why  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS  -  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


fihin  A  rrroAiioA  Supervised.  Inspected.  Blood- 
vJlllU  Siccreauea  Tested  Hatchery.  Flock  and 
chicks  under  supervision  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Assn.  Breeds  of  special  interest:  8.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  URBANA  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  URBANA,  OHIO 


APPLE  BUTTER,  delicious  homemade;  one 
trial  makes  regular  consumers;  quarts  sixty, 
half  gallons  eighty -five  cents;  second,  third 
zones;  postpaid,  insured.  CHESTER  J.  TYSON, 
Box  96,  Gardners,  Adams  County,  Pa. 


HONEY.  BEST,  white  clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50,  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  products  direct  from  Sugar 
Bush,  first  run  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 


MY  MAPLE  SYRUP,  noted  for  heavy  body  and 
beautiful  maple  flavor,  $2.35  gallon,  postpaid 
third  zone.  J.  VANOOR,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


BARNEVELDERS 


biown  eggs.  Wri 
for  hatching  ec 
prices  to  HOPE  FARM,  West  Saugerties,  N.  X 


■jlfii&i 


DUCKLINGS 


$18 — 100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog,  PAROEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP.  E.  I.,  N.  T. 


T3*?Y  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs 

List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PURE  IIONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone; 

light  amber  clover,  pail  85c,  two  $1.55,  four 
$2.80;  mixed  70e,  $1.30,  $2.40;  one  60-lb.  can 
mixed  $3.50,  here;  two  $6.75.  HUGH  GREGG. 
Ethridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  cream,  fresh  from  the  farm; 

delicious  as  ic-ing  or  with  chopped  nuts;  2  lbs. 
$1;  2-lb.  little  cakes  or  soft  sugar  80c;  2  qts. 
best  syrup  $1.25;  postpaid  third  zone.  HICKORY 
GROVE  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


MEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  CHICKS— Pekin  Ducklings— 

neds,  Hocks,  Leghorns.  Shanley  Farms,  Thouiaston,  Conn. 


36  White  Pekin  Ducks  ££ 


White  Holland  Pmiltc  from  eaily  hatched  breeders 
TTUllt  nUllauu  rOUIlS  the  product  of  careful  selee, 

tion  since  1912.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


Largest  breeder  in  mart l an d— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 


Quality  Bronze 


Breeding  Stock.  Poults-. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  SAVE  FROM  11%  T 

Our  Special  Cash  Discount,  allowed  on  early  orders  expires  Tuesday.  March  27th  If 
order  or  inquiry  is  mailed  Wore  that  date,  we  will  allow  you  this  Discount  from  our  i 
priees.  In  addition,  we  will  send  you  a  6 %  Participation  Certificate,  acceptable  as  pan 
■later  orders,  or  finally  redeemable  in  cash  at  two-tliirds  faee  value  if  not  otherwise  used 

bee  our  big  advertisement  on  the  back  page  of  your  March  3rd  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  if  you  have 
mislaid  your  copy,  write  us  today  for  a  reprint  of  this  advertisement.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
money- saving  opportunity;  -•  ° 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  JUST  ISSUED  —  WRITE  FOR  IT 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


O  15% 


however,  your 
•egular  Spring 
payment  for 
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March  24,  19:;4 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  enclosed  correspondence  will  no 
doubt  tell  you  I  have  been  chiseled.  An 
advertisement  under  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  appealed  to  me  as  1  was  in  need  of 
money.  I  needed  $500  to  enlarge  my 
place  and  make  a  small  greenhouse  as  I 
am  an  expert  horticulturist  and  could 
make  a  living  this  way.  They  sent  forms 
to  be  tilled  out,  which  I  returned  prompt¬ 
ly  and  they  promised  to  act  immediately. 
They  asked  for  expense  money  of  $20  and 
directions  to  reach  my  place  which  I 
sent  at  once  and  they  promised  to  let  me 
hear  from  them  in  four  or  five  days. 
After  three  weeks  I  wrote  them  and  but 
not  until  I  became  discouraged.  _  They 
kept  me  waiting  three  months  for  it,  un¬ 
til  they  could  get  a  loan  for  the  amount 
T  requested  and,  as  I  had  lost  all  chance 
for  Easter  and  Decoration  trade,  I  did 
not  care  to  go  on  with  the  proposition. 
They  put  me  off  from  time  to  time  with 
promises.  I  could  not  get  a  loan  else¬ 
where  in  time  for  my  trade,  and  I  feel 
they  did  nqt  make  me  an  offer.  I  feel 
the  least  they  could  do  would  be  to  re¬ 
turn  half  the  deposit  as  promised,  espe¬ 
cially  since  they  never  came  near  the 
place  and  were  under  no  expense  except 
writing  me  a  few  letters.  M.  X.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Chatham  Discount  Company,  170 
Broadway,  New  York,  advertised  under 
a  box  number  that  private  money  could 
be  had  for  first  and  second  mortgages, 
which  would  be  furnished  promptly.  After 
filling  out  several  questionnaires  the  ap¬ 
plicant  was  advised  that  a  $500  loan 
could  be  made  but  it  would  cost  $150  for 
search,  recording  fees,  etc.  lie  had  al¬ 
ready  sent  $20  as  an  investigation  fee. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  no  offer  was  made  or 
the  application  declined  entirely,  one- 
half  the  fee  would  be  refunded.  They 
offered  him  a  loan,  but  it  was  not  avail¬ 
able  until  after  January  1,  and  the  ap¬ 
plicant  became  discouraged  and  asked  for 
a  refund  of  his  $20.  This  was  refused. 
It  is  not  prudent  to  send  fees  in  advance 
unless  you  know  the  standing  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  correspondent. 


Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  honesty 
and  reliability  of  the  National  Hotel 
Supply  Co.,  119  Christopher  St.,  New 
York  City?  I  received  a  card  from  them 
wanting  to  buy  eggs.  They  claimed  they 
supplied  all  of  the  leading  hotels  in  the 
United  States  and  could  pay  a  better 
price  than  others.  They  quote  as  refer¬ 
ence  any  mercantile  agency.  According 
to  the  card,  C.  H.  Nelson  and  F.  E.  Nel¬ 
son  head  the  company.  They  offer  sev¬ 
eral  cents  more  for  eggs  than  I  can  get 
elsewhere.  _ 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  research  agency  reports  that 
there  is  no  such  concern  located  at  the 
number  given.  The  building  representa¬ 
tive  stated  that  one  Nelson  had  rented 
the  store  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Hotel  Supply  Co.,  but  active  operations 
will  not  start  until  the  end  of  March. 
We  advise  cash  transactions. 


I'm  coming  to  you  once  again  to  see  if 
you  can  collect  amounts  due  me  from 
C.  N.  Peterson,  Riverdale,  N.  J.  I  sent 
him  eggs.  One  shipment  I  delivered 
myself,  as  I  was  in  New  Jersey  looking 
for  other  customers  better  than  I  had 
and,  passing  his  way,  I  left  the  four  cases 
with  him.  He  promised  to  send  me  check 
for  all  due  me  when  he  received  payment 
on  apples  he  was  to  have  in  a  few  days. 
Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  show  for 
these  four  cases  but  they  were  worth 
$25.50.  I  have  written  him  several  times 
but  he  ignores  my  letters.  Of  course  if 
a  man  doesn’t  have  money  he  can’t  pay 
but  he  could  at  least  write  and  say  so. 

New  York.  M. 

This  man  was  totally  indifferent  to  our 
demands  and  our  attorneys  did  not  have 
any  better  success.  One  reported  that 
Mr.  Peterson  was  .iudgment  proof,  and  a 
suit  would  be  futile.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  insist  upon  payment  of  one  shipment 
before  sending  another,  and  better  to  look 
up  a  rating  before  making  any  shipment. 

The  mortgage  guaranty  situation  is 
growing  even  more  complex.  A  recom¬ 
mendation  has  now  been  made  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman  that  two  corporations  be  set 
up  for  the  relief  of  certificate  holders. 
One  of  these  organizations  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Certificate  Holders  Relief  Cor¬ 
poration,  to  which  have  been  promised  4 
per  cent  loans  of  $100,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  New  York  banks 
and  insurance  companies  respectively. 
With  these  funds,  it  is  planned  to  lend 
to  distressed  certificate  holders  up  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  certifi¬ 
cates  at  5  per  cent  interest  maturing  in 
one  year.  The  second  corporation  is  to  be 


known  as  the  Certificate  Holders  Emerg¬ 
ency  Corporation  which  will  be  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  and  will  act  as  trustee 
for  all  certificated  mortgages.  This  corpo¬ 
ration  is  to  have  a  working  fund  of  $1,- 
000,000,  to  be  received  from  the  Relief 
Corporation. 

There  is  already  much  opposition  to 
this  plan.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  has  appointed  three  trustees  for 
one  issue  of  defaulted  certificates  but  has 
agreed  not  to  put  this  appointment  into 
effect  until  the  higher  courts  have  de¬ 
termined  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Schaekno  Law  under  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  has  been  acting. 

In  its  present  form,  we  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  merit  of  the  proposed  plan 
to  set  up  these  two  corporations.  As  is 
true  with  all  governmental  agencies,  the 
loans  to  certificate  holders  are  bound  to 
be  discriminatory  and  furthermore  the 
administration  will  be  traditionally  slow 
and  unwieldy  and  the  expense  enormous 
which  latter  item,  of  necessity,  will  be 
borne  mainly  by  those  who  do  not  desire 
any  loans.  Another  feature,  undesirable 
on  its  face,  is  the  presence  of  New  York 
banks  and  insurance  companies  which, 
we  believe,  have  agreed  to  participate  for 
the  profit  they  can  make  on  the  venture. 
Certainly,  an  investment  of  $10,000,000 
in  order  to  gain  control  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  property  offers  enticing  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

I  am  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can  col¬ 
lect  a  claim  for  me.  I  sold  69  crates  of 
strawberries  to  one  Frank  Barrell,  of 
Rosenhayn,  N.  J.,  buying  for  the  Rosen- 
hayn  Produce  Growers’  Assn.  For  the 
first  two  lots  I  received  a  check  on  Vine- 
land  National  Bank,  which  was  for 
$93.85  and  should  have  been  $97.32,  a 
shortage  of  $3.47.  The  lot  of  June  8,  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  settlement  for. 
I  have  been  to  see  them  four  times  but 
can  get  no  satisfaction.  It  seems  that 
the  association  claims  that  Frank  Bar¬ 
rell  (or  Barrelo),  of  Rosenhayn,  bought 
for  them,  also  for  a  common  merchant. 
The  produce  that  Barrell  bought  was  tak¬ 
en  by  seller  to  Barrell’s  residence,  and  in 
some  cases  the  sales  slips  were  taken  and 
others  given.  I  understand  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  no  bond,  neither  did  Barrell 
have  bond  but  claims  he  was  buying  un¬ 
der  Rosenberg’s  bond.  I  believe  these 
people  should  be  reported  for  buying 
without  bond.  J.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  obliged  to  return  this  account. 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  adjust¬ 
ment  and  our  attorneys  return  it  as  a 
worthless  account.  Ratings  and  a  bond 
are  a  first  essential  when  negotiating 
with  a  new  concern  for  your  produce. 


I  am  writing  to  inquire  information 
concerning  the  publishing  of  two  songs  I 
composed  entitled,  “I'll  Dream  of  You 
Sweetheart,”  and  “Down  the  Lane  Way 
of  Memories.”  These  two  numbers  were 
published  by  Harold  Dixon,  Music  Pub¬ 
lisher.  4701-13  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago, 
Ill.  I  paid  $75  for  publication  on  each 
song,  and  they  were  released  in  1930  and 
1931.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Dixon,  and  my  contract 
called  for  quarterly  settlements.  I  am 
positive  quite  a  few  copies  were  sold 
through  him.  I  also  paid  $75  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  song  entitled,  “Tropics  Moan  of 
Love.”  This  never  has  been  published. 
I  have  never  received  any  money  back 
nor  the  manuscript.  My  contracts  I  re¬ 
turned  to  him  marked  “x-void,”  and  he 
was  supposed  to  return  his  contracts 
with  statements.  I  desire  to  discontinue 
business  connections.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Composers  and  Authors 
of  America.  Could  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  getting  statement  and 
any  money  back?  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  Merton  Guide  publication, 
as  one  of  the  questionable  ones. 

Connecticut.  F.  T.  B. 

Mr.  Dixon  maintained  a  discreet  si¬ 
lence  and  we  were  unable  to  get  the  re¬ 
fund  of  the  money  or  return  of  the  c-on- 
traet.  The  matter,  however,  has  been 
reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 


We  are  advised  that  the  International 
Oil  Heating  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
in  bankruptcy.  All  claims  should  be  filed 
with  John  A.  Hope,  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  416  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  immediately  after  April  1,  1934.  Un¬ 
der  the  bankruptcy  law  the  Receiver  in 
Bankruptcy  is  not  permitted  to  make  re¬ 
funds  and  claims  should  be  filed. 


We  want  to  thank  all  who  sent  us  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  “The  Universal 
Household  Assistant.”  We  appreciate 
their  interest  in  the  matter  and  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  well  pleased  also. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHlCKfl 


PFiVIlVA  STATE  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a 

*  SUPERVISED  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD 
by  the  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  That’s  why  our  CIIIGK  sales  increased  80%  last  season. 

Order  Nozv  at  These  Lotv  Prices .  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain . $9.50  $46.75  $90.00 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  “Barron  or  Tancrcd”  Strain .  7.75  37.50  72.50 

S.  C.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  7.75  37.50  72.50 

S.  C.  WHITE  PLY.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WH.  WY.ANS .  8.50  42.50  80.00 

(Cross-Bred  Chicks  Below  from  N.  H.  Males  and  Bar.  Rock  Females) 

DAY  OLD  CROSS  CHICKS .  9.50  46.75  90.00 

DAY  OLD  CROSS  PULLETS,  90%  accurate . 12.00  57.50  115.00 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS.  90%  accurate . 10.00  47.50  95.00 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  BREEDS .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  25c  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  tree. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

•‘Largest  State-Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  In  Pennsylvania” 


Don’t  Feed 


AVEMAR/US, 


TRAOC  K*HK 


HZ 


c ARBOUNEi 

applied  only  ONCE  A  YEAR— is 
guaranteed  to  kill  and  keep 
out  Mites  and  Blue  Bugs. 
Don’t  let  mites  steal  StO  out 
of  every  SlOO  poultry  income! 
Write  today  for  FREE  circular. 


CARBOUNEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us. 
We  have  a  place  for  them. 
MARKETING  We  PaY  within  24  hours. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 
Write  postal  for  our  instructive  folder  about  EGGS— free. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


SHIP 


EGGS 


YOUR 

TO 

BRENNER&  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


R 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AN1)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


WormeblonlcS 


^  Por  CHICKS,  Broll«r*  »nd  UISSS 
D»m»nd  this  produst  from  your  Dooltr 
’WRITE  for  Vsluxbls  Litoraturs  and  prlooa 
A .  C.  SINE,  Dopt.  UN-5  QUAKERTONN ,  FA 


Baby  Chicks  from  26  oz.  Eggs 


Yes  sir!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck”  AAA 
mating  chicks.  All  breeders  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  VV.  D.  with 
Antigen  by  licensed  Veterinary.  All  reactors  removed.  Thousands 
of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master  Breeding  Farm.  Our  A  A 
and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from.  We  also  hatch  ducklings.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  in  color*  and  low  price*.  v  > 

Neuhisser  Hatcheries  &  Master  Breeding  Farm,  Bei  104  Itapeleen, Ohio 


S^stcf  (fxrr  3 


Co-to-t^d. 


SEX 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

DAV  OLD  HYBRID 

PULLETSMALES 


Greater  profits  from  day-old  pullets.  Much  more  vigorous. 
Fast  .grov.inc,  early  maturing,  large  size  heavy  layers. 
Buy  all  MALES  for  broilers  and  capons  —  make  biggest 
profits  this  new  way.  Finished  broilers  quicker  at  leBS  cost. 

SUPERIOR  PURE-BREDS  at  LOW  BRICKS 
BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS  and  1  1  OTHER  LEADING 
BREEDS  produced  by  practical  poultrymen. 

FREE  CATALOG  explains  guarantees.  how  we  breed,  cull  for 
type,  lareer  ecus,  and  increased  eorrr  production.  SEND  POST¬ 
CARD  TODAY  !  Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  116. 
SUPERIOR  HATCHERY  Box  346  WINDSOR,  MO. 


20,h(ENTURy  Baby  (hicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.  W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Wriie  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Bo,  10  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  106  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Antigen  Stained  method.  All  reactors  removed 
&  testing  done  by  myself.  100%  live  del.  P.I\  Cir.  free. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlIxtervlllo,  Pa. 

BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOODS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and  the.  best  equipped 
plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 
come  to  see  us.  CHICKS,  $70-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Everv  breeder  blood-tested  for  BWD  (Stained)  An¬ 
tigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  our  circular  and  terms. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  „ 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


'•K#rlin-Quality.”Proven  Money  Makers! 

all  through  depression —  and  past  33  years. 

Big  white  birds— Big  white  eggs,  up  to26oz. 
per  dozen,  and  over.  Customers  report  flock 
averages  up  to  and  over  200  eggs,  some  up  to 

274  eggs.  Mortality  reported  under  6%. _ 

Many  breeders  trapnested.  MANY  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
WINNERS  (Two  new  high  records  this  year).  Big  fred 
book  tells  all  abont  onr  money  making  Leghorns.  Big  div 
count  on  special  1934 prices.Write  today.  Mombor  N.R.A< 

Kerlin’s  Poultry  Farm,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Largo  Typo  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rliodo  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

PRICES  ON—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.00  3.50  6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grado  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72.00 

lid.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  free  catalog  $c  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  JSWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live 
delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid  100  1000 

Grade  AA,  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . $8  $80 

Grade  A.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 7  70 

Barred  Bocks  . 7  70 

Mixed  $6.80-100.  Circular  free.  Certificate  3S46. 
JOHN  SHAD  EL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FREE 
[’IRCIT.AK 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heaw  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  I’ullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STICKLER'S  STURDY  CHICKS 

^Blood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tost  ) 
■Large  size  English  White  Leghorns.  New 
(Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
F  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANIKITTE8 — Chicks — Eggs— Stock 

34th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1203.  SHERMAN  BOWUKN  &  SON,  Box  195A,  Mausiield,  Ohio 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself,  Feb. .  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

T  /) /)  H  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks 
L  \  J  vs  I\  .  and  It.  I.  Rods  (Ut  ility  Matings)  Chicks. 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns.  8c  each  or  *60— loon. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HI-QUALITY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds.  Wli.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100.  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds.  N.  H.  Flock,  $9-100. 
W.  Giants.  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leg3.,  II.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  plus  fee.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WniTE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING.  GRADE  A . $90.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Naco,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THOROBRED*  BLOOD-TESTED 


/x~o.  . A  Buy  our  Master- Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
--  .•xy^no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production. 
4.  *"  <  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd,  Bf.  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs,  Legs 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 
Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey.  Indiana. 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  Hatched*  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  II.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  [Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  Postage  Paid 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Large  Type.  $75  per  1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  /Oo 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  *7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  «.*» 

N.  Hampshire  and  It.  I.  Reds .  7,00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sufibury.  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc'.LLosT 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised. 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg-  100  500  1000 

horns.  Rocks  &  Reds. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
10(1%  live  del.  guar.  PP  paid.  Free  range  stock. 
EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T.  I. 


ft  ^r rod  Dnrlr  Hatching  Eggs,  blood-tested,  360— 

Ddrrecj  rvycn  *»<>.  a.  j.  bay.  r.  i.  Auburn,  n.  y 


A  PICTURE  TOUR  THRU’ 
Chicago’s  CENTURY  of  PROGRESS 

A  Novel  Entertainment  for  Churches,  Schools  and  Societies. 

100  colored  standard  size  slides  of  the  World’s  Fair  o£ 
1933.  With  ‘Tour  Manuscript’  which  could  be  read  by 
any  local  speaker.  Rental  *10.00  per  lecture  plus  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Bookings— TWO-WEEKS-IN-ADVANCE. 

DOROTHY  FOALE,  34  Gurley  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewioh 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  I  1  CilULd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa»h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


THE  MODELMAKER  interested  in  building 

model  railroads,  boats,  engines.  Send  15  cents  for  copy. 

Medelmakar  Corp.,  830N  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  *1.00  Silks  5  pounds  *1.00;  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mail. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 

2 Sc.  Quick  service. 


Colored  enlargement  with  each 
roll  of  ifllm  developed  and  printed, 
LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  His. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  oor  price  list 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man,  small  farm,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty;  good  home,  $5  month.  ADVERTISER 
7546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM-HAND.  April  1;  must  be  good 
milker;  registered  Jersey  herd:  married  $30, 
house  etc. ;  single  $15  and  board.  ALLAN  J. 
GRATTER.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  good 
teamster,  milker,  understand  field  work;  good 
place  for  sober,  reliable  man  with  good  refer¬ 
ences:  $25  and  board;  Rensselaer  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  work  on  share 
basis;  know  how  to  raise  canning  crops; 
Maryland.  Apply  469  W.  163rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

MAN  FOR  TRACTOR,  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  good  habits  and  industrious.  FRANK 
GONDECK.  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME  and  small  starting  wages  to 
sturdy,  honest,  middle-aged  couple,  experi¬ 
enced,  to  take  full  charge  chicken  farm;  pay 
to  increase  with  profits;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND  WANTED  —  Good  milker  and 
teamster;  no  smoking  or  liciuor:  state  wages, 
age  and  references.  ADVERTISER  7560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Alan  at  once,  aide  and  willing  to 
work  on  farm,  good  milker,  twenty  dollars 
per  month  and  board.  WARD  WELCH,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  good 
milker  and  teamster:  state  wages.  A.  BER- 
YY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  milk  two  cows, 
experienced  on  small  farm;  good  home,  some 
pay;  steady.  KLEIN,  R.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


IV  ANTED — Middle-aged,  clean,  reliable  man; 

small  general  farm;  $15  and  good  home;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  WM.  MACK,  R.  F.  D.,  Mon¬ 
roeville,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  age  over  30,  references: 

$30  monthly  without  board.  ADVERTISER 
7567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGED  COUPLE  want  German  speaking  family 
to  operate  140-aore,  completely  equipped 
farm;  livestock  and  land  in  excellent  condition; 
the  compensation  would  be  whatever  is  raised 
and  present  stock  to  be  kept  in  present  good 
condition;  no  investment  required,  and  appli¬ 
cant  must  submit  to  investigation.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND;  must  be  good 
teamster  and  milker  and  reliable;  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  board  and  lodging.  CHAS.  BAX¬ 
TER,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -A  reliable,  steady,  single  man  to 
work  on  small  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED,  New  Jersey;  couple  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  good  milker;  wife  for  house¬ 
work  and  cook  for  two  men;  all  food  furnished; 
state  salary  expected.  M.  FRIEDRICH,-  867 
Stnyvesant  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  FARM-BRED  boy,  Protestant,  over 
18,  who  does  not  use  tobacco  or  booze ;  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  state  experience  and  wages.  FRED 
HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  II O  US  E I V  O  It  K  E  It,  plain  cooking, 
country  home.  30  miles  New  York;  fond  of 
children  and,  willing  to  help  with  laundry;  send 
all  particulars  including  salary  to  BOX  102, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  single  man,  experienced  in 
vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  care  of  lawns 
and  drives;  generally  useful;  strictly  sober; 
reply  stating  age,  nationality,  religion,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected;  Orange  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  experienced  in  orchard¬ 
ing  and  production  commercial  milk  to  take 
charge  large  farm  in  Connecticut;  modern  farm 
home;  board  several  men;  salary  and  bonus; 
give  complete  details,  personal  history,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  Protestant  woman,  house¬ 
work.  good  home;  answer  fully,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7590.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WORKING,  FARM,  dairy  manager,  all 
branches;  specialty  cattle:  brains,  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7472,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER  WANTS  situation,  life  experi¬ 
ence  game  raising,  all  species;  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7494,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  small  fruit  and  poultry, 
desires  connection.  Long  Island  or  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
single,  desires  position:  state  wages;  all  let¬ 
ters  answered.  ADVERTISER  7544,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  married.  32.  de¬ 
sires  position  as  earetaker,  gardener,  chauf¬ 
feur,  on  country  estate  in  or  near  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  sober,  no  tobacco.  GLENN  ED- 
MISTER,  Russell,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  agricultural  school,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm,  dairy  work,  milk  testing; 
wages  secondary.  R.  FLASH,  74  Christopher 
St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CHAUFFEUR  WANTS  position  with  private 
family  or  country  hotel,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  references:  American,  30.  ADVERTISER 
7547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Drive  car.  handyman,  caretaker:  light 
housekeeping,  waitress,  cook;  would  separate. 
ADVERTISER  7548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOLTNG  WOMAN  wants  work,  care  small  chil¬ 
dren,  aged  person;  waitress,  governess  or 
cook.  ADVERTISER  7549,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE.  36.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  flowers,  vegetables,  landscape  pro¬ 
jects,  repairs,  upkeep,  desires  position,  assistant 
or  charge  small  country  plaee;  drives:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  35.  wants  farm  work:  milker, 
teamster.  RALPH  MURCH,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  April 
1;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  7552,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  desires  position,  gar¬ 
dener.  caretaker.  ADVERTISER  7553,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  40,  MARRIED,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  can  handle  any  size  plant;  salary, 
shares:  would  rent  large  poultry,  dairy  farm 
fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  7555,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  GARDENER,  Hollander,  age  45,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Job  by  middle-aged  American  as 
gardener  or  on  small  farm;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  gardener;  good  milker:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7558,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE.  AMERICANS,  wish  position:  vegeta¬ 
ble  gardener,  carpenter,  repairs,  handy;  wife, 
good  cook,  liouseworker.  good  laundress.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7559,  care  Rusal  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  to  operate  poultry 
farm  on  share  or  salary:  experienced,  trust¬ 
worthy.  BOX  101,  R.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


NURSE.  HOUSEKEEPER.  35,  desires  position 
country.  ADVERTISER  7561,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  private,  commercial, 
qualifications,  caponizer.  ALFRED  BOGERT, 
103  Old  Bergen  Road,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ORCJIARDIST  —  Agricultural  school  graduate, 
eight  years’  experience  orchard  foreman;  mar¬ 
ried;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  earetaker.  bandy-man 
40,  married,  life  experience,  referenees.  de 
sires  permanent  position.  F.  FRANK  BROCK 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  OR  GARDENER,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  lines,  commercial  or  private,  sin¬ 
gle,  middle-aged.  ADVERTISER  7563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  care  cows,  chickens,  use¬ 
ful:  good  referenees.  ADVERTISER  7564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  WANTS  work  on  farm  or  estate; 

references.  J.  de  VRIES,  329  Totowa  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  teamster,  wants 
farm  opportunity;  good  worker.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  (with  baby  18  mos.) 

scheduling  confinement  cases  until  September, 
within  200  miles  New  York  City:  references; 
$35  for  three  weeks.  ADVERTISER  7566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  and  wife,  want  work  on 
farm,  dairy  preferred:  excellent  reference. 
Address  A.  R.  P.,  Lock  Drawer  68,  Huntington, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Woman  of  40,  good  cook, 
baker,  clean,  accustomed  to  farm  life.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  PROFESSOR,  unoccupied,  married, 
experienced  gardener,  wishes  position  country 
place;  no  salary  but  use  tenant  house,  raise 
vegetables  for  owner  and  self.  ADVERTISER 
7570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience,  breed¬ 
ing,  incubation,  trapnesting,  bloodtesting; 
married;  efficient,  highest  character,  references; 
capable  filling  any  responsible  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  superintendent  gar¬ 
dener,  wishes  position:  hard  worker,  good  me¬ 
chanic,  excellent  results;  poultry,  livestock, 
crops;  American,  married,  age  4S.  son  16;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  7572,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  capable,  married, 
no  children,  desires  position,  with  tenant 
house;  references.  ADVERTISER  7573,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  to  run  farm 
boarding  house  for  10  men  or  more.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7375,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  college  and  16  years’ 
practical  experience  in  Denmark  and  United 
States,  is  available  for  large  dairy  or  diversi¬ 
fied  farm  operation;  best  reference;  personal  in¬ 
terview  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7586,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong,  desires  farm  work,  inex¬ 
perienced,  but  fast  learner;  small  pay  at 
start.  ADVERTISER  7580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  farmer,  3  small  children; 

with  cottage;  can  milk,  drive  team  or  truck, 
gardening  or  caretaker;  phone  Manhasset  1164, 
or  write  H.  EISAN,  Box  148,  Manhasset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced.  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7574.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  SEEKS  position  tourist  camp,  roadside 
stand:  generally  useful;  cooking.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  NURSE,  motherless  home,  care 
sickly  child  or  mild  mental  case;  expericened ; 
ehauffeuse.  ADVERTISER  7577,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSE-MOTHER,  INSTITUTION,  cottage, 
camp:  good  cook.  ADVERTISER  7578,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  thoroughly 
understand  my  business  and  always  attend  to 
it;  want  job.  A.  W.  BELL,  R.  1,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  veterinarian,  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  lines  dairy  and  farm 
work,  desires  position  commercial  dairy  farm 
or  breeding  estate;  will  consider  any  proposi¬ 
tion;  for  further  information  write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  of  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  wants  job  April  15;  small  place,  gar¬ 
den.  lawn,  flowers,  poultry,  caretaker:  sober, 
no  cigarettes;  reference;  $12  month,  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  7585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  will  take  over  large  dairy 
farm  on  a  50-50  basis;  college  and  17  years’ 
practical  experience ;  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED  (2  boys  12-9),  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  producing  grade 
A  milk,  good  machine  and  hand  milker;  good 
with  horses,  machinery :  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate,  chicken  or  vegetable  farm:  drive  tractor, 
license;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  75S9, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  40,  experience  in  farm  work, 
desires  position  of  any  kind;  state  particulars 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7591,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  elderly,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  in  poultry  work ;  steady,  reliable, 
best  reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  7592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  35,  honest,  sober,  con¬ 
scientious.  competent  worker,  with  several 
years  experience,  desires  position  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  plant  where  efficient  services  are  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER.  German,  single,  honest, 
man  of  46,  handy  with  tools,  repairs  of  ma¬ 
chines,  driving,  good  worker:  wishes  position  as 
caretaker,  foreman.  ADVERTISER  7600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40.  WISHES  to  learn  poultry  business. 
ADVERTISER  7596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED.  35,  good  teamster,  small 
estate:  minimum  $80.  ADVERTISER  7594, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  large  estate  is  avail¬ 
able;  college  and  many  years  practical  expe¬ 
rience:  refined  family;  personal  interview.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

RENT  OR  SALE  modern  country  store,  office, 
apartment,  at  Raeevilie.  N.  Y.  B.  RACE,  123 
State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  plant  for  800  birds, 
9-room  house,  improvements;  on  town  line:  for 
details  write  ADVERTISER  7488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND — 614-acre  farm,  near  lake,  build¬ 
ings.  electricity;  commuting;  sell  or  rent. 
MORRIS  HAWKINS,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  Boston, 
seven  and  three-quarters  acres.  9-room  house, 
all  improvements:  tie-ups  for  26  cows;  milk 
route.  Address  ADVERTISER  7497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


50  ACRES,  NEARLY  level,  good  buildings; 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  5  miles:  terms  or  cheap  for 
cash;  clear  title.  ADVERTISER  7517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VALLEY  FARM  for  sale,  243  acres,  excellent 
cultivation,  tine  meadows,  pasture,  abundant 
spring  water,  maple  trees,  orchard,  raise  cauli¬ 
flower;  large  barns,  water  buckets,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  Delco;  R.  D.,  school  bus,  telephone,  im¬ 
proved  road;  12-room  house,  8-room  tenant 
house;  reasonable.  MRS.  ADELAIDE  O.  DIET- 
RICH.  Administratrix,  South  Kortright,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale:  The  George  Brownell 
Farm,  three  miles  from  Sehaghtieoke.  N.  Y., 
on  good  bard  road;  230  acres  divided  into  two 
places;  100  acres  in  pasture;  the  homestead 
farm,  130  acres,  2  barns,  good  roofs,  well 
painted.  2  silos,  large  henhouse,  garage,  15-room 
house  with  three  porches;  fruit  and  wood:  house 
large  enough  for  two  families,  with  heater  and 
bath,  electric  lights,  water  in  house  and  barn; 
20  milk  cows,  four  horses.  150  R.  I.  pullets,  50 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  lots  of  farm  machinery; 
farm  sold  with  or  without  livestock  or  machin¬ 
ery:  for  further  information  write  MRS.  CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  BRISTOL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 16  acres  tillage,  8  timber; 

two  mules,  all  farming  implements;  all  level; 
good  water:  all  kinds  of  fruits;  $1,500  if  sold 
before  April  1.  HARVEY  O.  BIXLEII,  Valley 
View,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  productive,  8-room 
stone  bouse,  2  henneries,  2  brooders,  large 
barn,  and  all  outbuildings:  water,  fruit.  MRS. 
MARY  E.  BECK,  Columbia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Connecticut  modern  dairy 
and  vegetable  farm;  175  acres,  22  head  cattle, 
2  horses,  tractor,  trucks,  milking  machine,  full 
line  of  tools:  good  market  for  vegetables  and 
milk.  ADVERTISER  7545,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 45  acres.  20  sandy  loam,  balance 
pasture,  timber  and  fire  wood;  Toggenburg 
goats  and  bucks;  kitchen  stove,  carpets  and 
rugs  go  with  it;  price  $675,  half  cash,  balance 
yearly.  P.  MURPHY,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  52  acres,  near  village:  good 
12-room  house  with  improvements;  vyould 
make  fine  boarding  house  or  inn;  barn  and 
chicken  house.  SHERER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


SELL  6-ACRE  fruit  farm;  improved  road.  BOX 
466,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  MEDIUM-SIZED  Virginia  farm,  good 
soil,  timber,  streams;  priced  right.  W.  WAT¬ 
KINS,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 27  acres,  house  and  barns 
in  good  condition;  water  and  electricity. 
RUDOLPH  BABINETZ,  70  West  St„  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE- — Remodeled  5-room  house  with  50 
acres  of  land  on  State  road,  suitable  for  chick¬ 
en  farm  or  roadside  stand.  CHARLES  C. 
BLATCIILEY,  Madison,  Conn. 

EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm,  running  water,  8- 
room  colonial  house,  8-room  bungalow,  over¬ 
night  cabin;  in  heart  of  Connecticut;  State  road, 
near  town.  MORRIS  C.  CHASE,  Plantsvilie, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  160  acres,  fully  equipped; 

one  mile  to  milk  creamery;  electricity  in  all 
buildings.  NELSON  FOLLETT,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

SELL  40-ACRE  productive  farm  near  Ithaca, 
some  equipment,  included;  $3,500,  part  cash. 
ADI  ERTISER  7554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SELL,  TRADE,  large  fruit  farm,  Dover.  Del. 

DR.  AUSTIN  MOWEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Miami, 
Florida. 

HOUSE  AND  50  acres  of  good  land,  near  Cats- 
^  kiH  village.  ELIZABETH  MOON,  Catskill, 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY — For  rent,  farm,  cheap 
to  reliable  party;  equipped  for  poultry,  one 
mile  Delaware  River  frontage;  nine-room  house, 
lights,  running  water;  references  desired.  B. 
STANTON,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

100-ACRE  FARM,  well  watered,  good  buildings 
near  city.  HERBERT  SELMSER,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND,  67  ACRES,  for  sale,  exchange, 
rent;  4-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  tim¬ 
ber,  brook;  $2,600.  WILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 

FOR  RENT,  or  on  shares,  30-acre  fruit  and 
garden  farm;  everything  in  perfect  order.  C. 
M.  HUBBELL,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  93-acre  poultry  or  dairy 
farm,  all  improvements;  one  mile  from  State 
highway.  Apply  E.  MAG  NANO,  Durham,  Conn. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  in  New  York  State,  dairy 
and  general  farm,  cash  or  shares;  life  experi- 

mIic®^r>f2rmer:  send  ful1  particulars.  ADVER- 
llSER  <o08,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  22  acres,  paying  well,  pri- 
vate  outlet;  10-room  house,  barn,  three  hen¬ 
houses,  electric  lights,  running  water  in  all;  for 
quick  sale  with  stock  and  tools,  clientele  onlv 
$8,000.  L.  VAN  NIEUWENHUYSE,  Greenwich^ 

FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy  farm,  276  acres 
HERRALA,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

80  ACRES,  GOOD  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock 
tools.  W.  ARMSTRONG  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  FOR  New  England  farm,  six-room 
bungalow,  improvements,  plot  50x150,  three 
minutes  station.  FRED  CORSA,  East  North- 
port,  N.  i. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy.  farm  on 
heavily  traveled  State  road,  hundred  miles 
ork;  house  with  modern  conveniences 
suitable  for  tea  room  and  tourists;  must  be  in 
good  condition  and  reasonable;  poultry  accom¬ 
modations  500  layers.  ADVERTISER  7582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

fertile  farm  or  roadside  stand 
•’f-obo,  will  buy,  within  100  miles  New  York. 
FREESE,  201  Chamber  St„  New  York  City 

FOR  RENT — 100-acre  farm.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  machinery  and  implements;  no  livestock: 
small  family;  year’s  rent  beforehand.  HAHN 
38  1-irst  Street,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Boarding  farm.  10-12  room,  good 

MCOrii‘n?x-'r.  r»nning  water,  heat. 

M.  HERING,  24tli  Street,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

U®— 1 -5  acre,  modern  seven-room  house. 
BELMONT  S.  MDGT.  Box  443,  Port  Jeffer- 
son,  l.  l.,  ,  Y. 

*  kALE  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  chicken,  farm,  11 

buildings,  3,000  capacity,  modern  0-room 
house;  $7, .>00.  HENRY  VoGT,  Prospect  St., 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Tea  room  and  gas  station  on  U. 

*S.  highway  No.  13;  38  miles  south  of  Dover, 
Del.  ADVERTISER  7598,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Country  Board 

W  ILL  BOARD  children,  farm  near  Newburgh 
N.  Y.;  $6  weekly.  ADVERTISER  7542,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  MALE  convalescents,  rural  home,  good 
boarih  prices  reasonable.  W’rite  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines.  All  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  30c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAW 80 X  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  253. 


PRESSURE 


TRACTOR  TIRE! 


Ttre$ton* 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

The  tire  that  taught  thrift  to  millions. 
Greatest  value  in  its  price  class. 

4.40-21 . $5.70 

4.50- 20 .  6.20 

4.75-19 . 6.90 

5.00-19 .  7.40 

5.25-1 7 . 8.00 

5.50- 18 . ..  9-25 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


SAVE  FUEL— TIME— MONEY 

These  big  low-pressure  Tractor  Tires  with  Gum-Dipped 
High  Stretch  Cords  need  only  twelve  pounds  of  air.  They 
cushion  and  absorb  the  surface  irregularities  when  plowing, 
cultivating  or  doing  any  kind  of  farm  work,  and  their 
scientifically  designed  cog-like  Tread  with  very  large  area  of 
contact  gives  greater  traction. 

Four  State  Universities  that  have  tested  Firestone 
Low-PressureTractorTires  found  these  outstanding  advantages. 

The  Tractor  can  operate  at  much  faster  speed  and  has 
greatly  increased  drawbar  horsepower. 

PLOW  27%  MORE  ACRES 
SAVE  24%  IN  FUEL 

Lengthen  the  life  of  Tractor — reduce  repair  or  upkeep 
expense  —  more  comfort  for  operator — do  not  pack  the  seed 
bed  and  give  greater  protection  to  crops. 

You  can  drive  your  tractor  on  the  highway,  in  fact  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  operate  a  tractor  without  these 
low-pressure  tractor  tires,  as  they  make  your  tractor  an 
All-Purpose  Machine. 

Firestone  pioneered  the  development  and  use  of 
low-pressure  Tractor  Tires  just  as  Firestone  pioneered, 
developed  and  put  on  the  market  the  balloon  tire  eleven 
years  ago. 

Th  ese  large  low-air-pressure  tires  are  made  practical  by 
the  Firestone  patented  process  of  Gum-Dipping  which  soaks 
the  high  stretch  cords  in  liquid  rubber — coating  every  fiber 
and  cord  against  friction  and  heat,  and  safety  locking  the 
cords  and  plies  into  one  unit  of  greater  strength. 

See  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store  in 
your  community,  and  learn  how  little  it  will  cost  to  replace 
steel  lug  wheels  with  Firestone  Low-Pressure  Tractor  Tires. 
Wh  en  ordering  your  new  tractor,  car,  or  truck,  specify 
Firestone  Tires  for  greatest  safety,  mileage  and  economy. 

r  Listen  to  Lawrence  Tibbett  or  Richard  Crooks  and  IT 

7^  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.,  every  Monday  night — N.  B.C.  Network  jf 


TRACTOR  TIRE 
PERFORMANCE 


MILE-A-MINUTE 
TRACTOR  RECORD 

Barney  Oldfield  set  the 
’s  tractor  tire  speed 
record  by  driving  a  tractor 
equipped  with  Firestone 
Low-Pressure  Tractor  Tires 
64.2  miles  per  hour  at 
Dallas,  Texas. 

NATIONAL 
PLOWING  CONTEST 

Carl  Schoger  won  the 
National  Plowing  Contest 
on  Firestone  Low-Pressure 
Tractor  Tires  at  Wheatland, 
III.,  Sept.  16  and  at  Big 
Rock,  Sept.  23. 


Firestone  Batteries,  made 
inFirestoneBattery  Factories, 
give  quicker  starting  and 
more  dependable  power. 

.,*C75 

Low  and  your  old 

As  battery 

YOUR  BATTERY  TESTED  FREE 


Firestone  Spark  Plugs  made 
in  Firestone  Factories  have 
these  outstanding  advantages: 

1  Scientifically  designed 
insulator. 

2  Double  seals  prevent 
power  losses. 

3  Electrodes  of  special 
composition  give  quick 
spark,  stand  greater  heat 
— giving  longer  life. 

FREE  SPARK  PLUG  TEST 


Firestone  Aquapruf  Brake 
Linings  are  waterproof, 
prevent  chatter  and  squeal 
and  give  positive  braking 
control.  Made  in  Firestone 
efficient  factories. 


Firestone  Brake  Lining 


Relining  Charges  Extra 
BRAKES  TESTED  FREE 


Tlre$1one 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 

Sturdy  and  dependable  for  every 
type  or  service.  Built  with  Firestone 
features  of  Gum-Dipped  Cords  and 
Two  Extra  Gum-Dipped  Cord  Plies 
Under  the  Tread. 

30x5  H.D..  . .... . $20.24 

32x6  "  .  34.51 

6.00-20”  .  16.17 

7.50-20”  .  33.48 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


Copyright,  1934,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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A  Grand  Old  Elm  Adorning  A  Farm  Pasture 
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The  European  Dutch  Elm  Disease 

By  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

The  American  elm  is  threatened  with  a  most  viru¬ 
lent  disease  which,  if  not  checked  or  controlled,  may 
eventually  exterminate  the  finest  shade  tree  in 
America.  We  refer  to  the  European  elm  disease, 
more  commonly  called  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  be¬ 
cause  it  happened  to  he  found  first  by  an  alert 


Smaller  European  Bark  Beetle,  Much  Enlarged 

pathologist  in  Holland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
disease  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  for  it  is 
present  in  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  has  crossed  the 
channel  into  England.  Everywhere  it  is  present  in 
Europe  it  is  killing  many  of  the  elms.  Indeed,  in 
certain  localities  the  elms  have  disappeared,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  planting  of  other  trees  in  place  of  them. 
In  the  Summer  of  1930, 
the  disease  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  this  country, 
with  the  disquieting  fea¬ 
ture  that  the  American 
elm  proves  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  attacks  of 
the  fungus  than  are  the 
elms  in  Europe. 

How  the  Disease  Came 
to  This  Country 

In  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in 
the  Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains,  certain  elms  de¬ 
velop  rough,  knot-like 
growth  along  the  trunks 
known  as  burls.  Such 
elms,  when  sawed  into 
thin  sheets  for  veneer, 
exhibit  a  very  beautiful 
grain,  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  the  grain  of 
what  we  know  in  this 
country  as  curly  maple. 

It  is  now  known  that 
oe  r  t  a  i  n  m  a  n  u  f  actu  rer  s 
in  this  country  have 
been  importing  these 
burl  elm  logs  from 
Europe  through  the 
ports  of  New  York.  Nor- 
f  o  1  k,  V  a.,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  and  New  Orleans, 

La.  Some  of  the  logs 
have  been  diseased,  and 

furthermore,  have  been  infested  with  the  tiny  Euro¬ 
pean  elm  bark-beetle,  which  is  an  acknowledged 
agent  in  distributing  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  beetle 
(Scolytus  multistriatus)  came  to  this  country  cer¬ 
tainly  as  early  as  1909  and  probably  several  years 
earlier.  At  any  rate,  the  shipments  of  logs  set  the 
stage  for  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  a 
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and  abet  these  natural  processes. 

Nature  and  Symptoms  of  the  Disease 
We  are  familiar  with  the  mold  or  fungus  which 
often  appears  on  stale,  moist  bread.  But  perhaps 
we  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  these  low  plants,  the 
fungi,  which  live  on  dead  plant  material  everywhere, 
and  other  hundreds  of  them  which  thrive  as  para¬ 
sites  on  living  plants,  often  producing  fatal  diseases 
of  their  hosts.  The  European  elm  disease  is  caused 
by  one  of  these  parasitic  fungi  which  the  botanists 
have  named  Graphium  ulmi,  the  second  name  after 
the  scientific  name  of  its  host,  the  elm.  The  fungus 
grows  in  the  sapwood  beneath  the  bark,  and  pro¬ 
duces  brownish  streaks  in  the  wood.  If  a  clean  cut 
is  made  across  a  small  twig  of  a  diseased  elm  a 
brown  streak  may  be  seen  in  the  sapwood,  often 
forming  a  more  or  less  complete  circle  or  ring  on  the 
cut  end.  As  the  fungus  grows  and  waxes  strong  in 
the  fresh  wood,  a  sudden  wilting  of  the  leaves  on 
the  twigs  at  the  crown  of  the  tree  or  at  the  ends  of 
certain  side  branches  will  be  noted.  Later,  the 
leaves  may  turn  brown  or  yellow,  and  eventually 
will  fall,  leaving  the  bare  twigs  conspicuously  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky.  These  symptoms  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  late  May  or  early  June,  or  perhaps  later, 
although  not  much  is  yet  known  of  the  activities  of 
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with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Along  each  side  of  this 
burrow  the  mother  beetle  digs  tiny  niches,  and  in 
each  lays  an  egg.  When  the  egg  hatches  the  small 
white  grub  digs  its  own  burrow  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  depending  on  which  side  of  the  main 
gallery  the  egg  happens  to  be.  The  burrow  of  the 
parent  beetle,  together  with  the  completed  tunnels 


Feeding  scar  made  by  a  beetle  in  crotch  of  a 
healthy  elm  tree. 

ostructive  epidemic  among  our  elms;  the  logs  con- 
lincd  the  disease  organism  in  abundance,  and  with 
the  beetle  to  carry  it  to  living  trees,  the  two  fac- 
irs  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  and  complete  work- 
ig  outfit  for  imposing  trouble  on  the  outstanding 
hade  tree  of  America.  How  smoothly  and  harmon- 
msly  nature  often  seems  to  work  in  its  activities 
nd  how  often,  ignorantly  and  unwittingly,  we  aid 


Avenue  of  Fine  American  Elms 

the  disease  in  this  country.  The  disease  may  pro¬ 
gress  slowly,  or  its  effect  on  its  host  may  be  rapid- - 
one  limb  of  the  diseased  tree  may  die  one  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dead  and  dying  limbs  in  succeeding  years, 
or  the  whole  tree  may  die  in  one  Summer. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads 
This  topic  must  be  treated  with  caution  until  the 
relation  of  the  disease  to  wind,  weather  and  other 
agents  is  more  fully  studied.  At  present  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  European  bark-beetle,  Scolytus  mul¬ 
tistriatus,  is  the  principal  agent  by  which  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  carried  from  tree  to  tree.  The  tiny 
globular  spores  of  the  fungus  are  sticky  and  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  be  borne  by  the  wind.  Moreover,  the 
spores  are  produced  by  the  fungus  beneath  the  bark, 
and  in  the  burrows  of  the  beetle,  just  where  they 
are  bound  to  become  stuck  to  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  Thus  the  insect  is  fairly  sure  to  carry  the 
spores  with  it  wherever  it  goes,  and  equally  sure  to 
leave  some  of  them  in  wounds  which  it  may  gnaw 
in  the  bark  of  other  trees.  Unforunately,  there  are 
several  small  native  beetles  with  similar  habits 
which  live  in  our  elms,  and  which  can  very  well 
carry  the  sticky  spores  on  their  bodies.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  true  the  danger  and  rapidity  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  the  country 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Appearance  and  Habits  of  Baric-beetle 
The  European  bark-beetle  is  reddish  black  and 
very  tiny  for  it  is  only  1-10  of  an  inch  long  (see 
cut).  Preferably,  the  beetle  lives  in  weak,  sickly 
trees.  It  enters  a  tree  by  boring  a  small  shot-like 
hole  through  the  thick  outer  bark  to  the  sapwood. 
When  it  reaches  the  tender  inner  bark  and  sapwood 
it  digs  a  gallery  from  one  to  1  y2  inches  long  parallel 


Grub  of  European  Bark  Beetle 

of  the  grubs,  forms  a  characteristic  engraving  on  the 
wood  which  can  be  seen  when  the  bark  is  stripped 
off,  as  shown  in  picture  accompanying.  When  the 
grubs  become  grown  and  change  to  beetles  each  of 
the  latter  leaves  the  tree  through  a  small  circular 
hole  in  the  bark.  Thus  the  bark  of  an  infested  tree 
eventually  becomes  full  of  tiny  shot-lilce  holes. 

The  adult  beetle  has  one  reprehensible  habit, 

namely,  that  of  flying  to 
healthy  trees  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  through  the  tender 
bark  in  the  crotches  of 
small  twigs,  as  pictured. 
It  is  believed  that  these 
fresh  wounds  in  the  soft 
bark  afford  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  to 
enter  and  start  an  in¬ 
fection  of  the  disease  in 
healthy  elms. 

Extent  of  Disease  in 
This  Country 

In  the  Sum  m  e  r  of 
1930  three  diseased  elms 
were  discovered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  These  were 
all  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  at  once.  In  the 
Summer  of  1933  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diseased  elms 
were  discovered  in 
Northern  New  Jersey, 
Southern  New  York,  in- 
eluding  Westchester 
County  and  Staten  Is¬ 
land  and  Western  Long 
Island,  and  one  infected 
tree  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Connecticut. 
Further  careful  scout¬ 
ing  has  brought  the 
number  of  diseased  elms 
in  these  regions  to  over  S00  individuals.  Perhaps, 
the  most  disquieting  feature  is  the  discovery  of  the 
disease  in  elms  in  wooded  areas  away  from  villages 
and  cities.  How  much  more  widely  distributed  the 
disease  may  be  is  not  known. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

When  one  considers  the  relation  of  the  European 


The  engraving  on  the  sap  tvood  made  by  the  beetle 
and  its  grubs. 

bark-beetle  to  the  Dutch  elm  disease  the  problem 
would  appear  to  be  one  for  the  entomologist.  Since 
the  spores  appear  to  be  carried  only  by  the  beetles 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  destruction  of  the  bee¬ 
tles  would  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  even¬ 
tually  cause  its  extinction.  But  problems  of  this 
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kind  in  nature  are  not  usually  so  simply  solved. 
There  are  probably  other  angles  to  the  problem  of 
which  we  know  nothing  at  present.  Even  if  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bark-beetle  would  stop  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  the  problem  would  still  be  a  formi¬ 
dable  one.  It  would  be  a  stupendous  task  to  destroy 
all  of  the  tiny  bark-beetles  infesting  the  elms  in 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  other  ad¬ 
jacent  States. 

No  curative  measures  have  yet  been  found  for  a 
tree  once  infected  with  the  disease.  The  only  thing 
to  do  with  a  diseased  tree  is  to  cut  it  down,  dig  up 
the  stump  and  burn  the  whole  thing,  root  and  branch 
in  order  to  protect  nearby  healthy  trees. 

Something  further  can  be  done  for  the  protection 
of  uninfected  elms.  All  dead  branches  should  be 
removed  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  This 
will  destroy  the  grubs  of  the  beetles  working  in  the 
■weakened  limbs  and  eliminate  the  insects  as  possible 
carriers  of  spores.  Valuable  trees  should  be  fed 
with  proper  fertilizers  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
a  vigorous  condition  and  prevent  the  dying  of 
branches  in  which  the  beetles  may  breed.  Moreover, 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  trees  are  better  able  to 
resist  infection  by  the  disease. 

Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  of  eradication 
on  which  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  are  now 
working.  If  all  of  the  diseased  trees  are  confined  to 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  all  of  them  can  be 
located  this  Spring  and  destroyed  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  eradication  may  be  possible.  It  is,  however,  a 
herculean  task,  and  speed  in  the  clean¬ 
up  process  is  a  vital  factor.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  infected  trees  exist  in 
neighboring  States  scattered  over  wide 
areas  the  problem  of  eradication  be¬ 
comes  still  more  formidable. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  it  might  be  wise  for  village 
and  park  authorities,  owners  of  homes 
and  estates,  and  other  lovers  of  shade 
trees  to  begin  to  investigate  the  qual¬ 
ities,  characteristics  and  availabilities 
of  other  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the 
elms  should  they  be  wiped  out.  The 
following  trees  are  suggested  for  con¬ 
sideration  :  Red  oak,  pin  oak,  scarlet 
oak,  sugar  maple,  Norway  maple,  gink¬ 
go  and  sycamore. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that 
there  are  native  diseases  of  elms,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  much  like 
those  of  the  European  elm  disease. 

Therefore,  the  European  disease  can¬ 
not  be  positively  recognized  in  the  field. 

If  elms  are  seen  to  be  affected  in  a  suspicious  man¬ 
ner,  pieces  of  small  twigs  about  six  inches  long  and 
the  size  of  a  pencil  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dutch 
Elm  Disease  Laboratory,  Wooster,  Ohio.  There,  cul¬ 
tures  will  be  started  from  the  twigs  and  a  positive 
diagnosis  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  Farmers’  Cooperative  Market  in  Oregon 

A  farmers’  co-operative  market,  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Through  the  planning  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll,  the  Carroll  Yamhill  Street  Market  was  set  up 
by  the  city  of  Portland  which  became  famous  over 
the  United  States,  made  so  by  the  tourists  from  all 
over  the  country.  Briefly,  for  15  cents  a  day  a  stall 
could  be  rented.  Those  who  wanted  to  could  get  a 
stall  by  the  year,  but  must  be  on  hand  at  roll  call 
at  7  A.  M.,  or  a  transient  could  bid  it  in.  Flowers 
could  be  sold  only  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
All  persons  must  have  raised  or  made  what  they 
sold.  A  stall  owner  could  sell  for  other  persons  who 
have  signed  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  market,  but  must  pay  the  regulation  fee  for 
each  person  he  sells  for. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  a  movement  was  start¬ 
ed  to  vacate  the  Yamhill  Market  and  build  a  new 
market.  After  much  lawing  and  charges  of  bribery 
and  graft,  site  was  chosen  and  association  formed 
to  erect  a  market  on  Front  Street,  to  cost  over  a 
million  dollars.  After  the  building  was  completed 
it  was  found  that  the  rentals  and  rules  were  such 
that  it  would  be  beyond  what  the  farmers  could  pay. 

Then  the  farmers  took  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  and  went  quietly  to  work  and  secured  lands 
and  buildings;  organized  the  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Market  and  kept  the  whole  business  from  the  public 
until  everything  was  sure,  and  before  the  time  for 
vacating  the  Yamhill  Street  Market  were  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  Farmers’  Co-operative  still  faces 
on  Yamhill,  but  does  not  want  to  be  called  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  it,  which  in  name  goes  to  “the  Million  Dol¬ 
lar  Market,”  said  to  be  the  finest  public  market  in 


the  United  States.  One  thing  that  seems  strange  is 
that  the  private  markets  along  the  blocks  occupied 
by  the  Carroll  Public  Market  helped  the  farmers 
by  helping  them  not  financially  but  in  other  ways. 
While  the  million-dollar  building  possesses  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Carroll  Public  Market,  the  co-op  has 
taken  over  most  of  the  business  of  the  street  market. 

And  right  here  it  seems  to  me  is  a  lesson  to  the 
farmers  who  wish  to  organize  a  co-operative.  Don't 
go  about  publishing  what  you  are  going  to  do,  but 
go  quietly  to  work  and  organize  with  everyone 
pledged  to  keep  it  secret,  and  when  you  have  things 
arranged  tell  the  public  what  you  have  done.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  cases  where  in¬ 
terested  parties  would  find  a  way  to  block  the  co-op 
in  securing  leases,  etc.  The  million-dollar  market 
greatly  reduced  its  rental  from  90  to  40  cents,  but 
the  stalls  are  too  small,  and  the  regulations  make  it 
almost  necessary  for  two  persons  to  operate  them 
instead  of  one.  The  seller  on  the  market  must  be 
a  stockholder  but  no  one  can  own  more  than  one 
share.  No  proxy  votes  are  allowed  but  one  can  send 
a  vote  in  a  sealed  envelope.  s.  t.  walker. 


Annual  Chrysanthemums 

Many  hardy  annuals  succeed  best  if  the  seed  is 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  and  the  annual 
Chrysanthemums  belong  to  this  group.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  New  York  seed  should  be  sown  out  of  doors 
about  the  third  week  in  April  in  a  deeply  dug,  and 


well  fertilized  piece  of  ground  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation.  If  the  plants  are  raised  solely  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers  I  have  found  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  sow  in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  between 
every  sixth  row  to  leave  twice  this  distance  as  a 
path.  When  sowing  in  the  mixed  border  the  seed 
can  be  broadcast  in  suitable-sized  groups. 

Early  thinning  is  of  primary  importance,  for 
plants  which  are  permitted  to  crowd  when  young 
canot  make  satisfactory  growth.  At  least  six  inches 
should  be  allowed  between  plants  in  the  row,  and  a 
foot  each  way  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for  plants 
growing  in  the  border. 

Support  of  some  sort  must  be  provided,  and  it  is 
not  good  sense  to  wait  until  Summer  storms  have 
smashed  down  the  plants  before  attending  to  this 
matter.  In  the  cut-flower  garden  strings  stretched 
along  the  rows  between  stakes  will  prove  sufficient : 
in  the  border  a  neater  result  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  brushwood  placed  in  position  while  the  plants 
are  small,  so  that  the  growths  may  come  up  be¬ 
tween  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  brush. 

Worth-while  varieties  of  annual  Chrysanthemums 
include  Morning  Star,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and 
golden  centers,  and  Evening  Star,  with  bright  gold¬ 
en-yellow  flowers.  Both  of  these  are  hybrid  plants 
from  the  same  parentage  (C.  carinatum  and  C.  sege- 
tum).  C.  Burridgeanum  is  a  variety  of  C.  carina¬ 
tum  with  white  flowers  having  crimson  and  yellow 
inner  zones.  A  glance  at  any  good  seed  catalog  will 
reveal  the  existence  of  several  other  varieties  in  a 
number  of  color  combinations,  and  all  are  well 
worth  growing.  t.  h.  everett. 


Grapevine  Fails  to  Bear 

There  is  a  grapevine  on  this  place,  probably  between 
75  and  100  years  old.  and  it  has  never  produced  a  grape. 
In  the  edge  of  a  bunch  of  old-fashioned  roses,  it  has 
spread  over  a  large  space,  and  practically  killed  two 
apple  trees.  Every  year  it  is  just  a  mass  of  blossoms, 
so  highly  scented  that  they  can  be  detected  from  a  long 
distance,  and  yet  it  fails  to  set  fruit.  It  has  enormous 
leaves  and  makes  a  rank,  vigorous  growth  each  Sum¬ 
mer.  Is  there  any  way  that  this  vine  could  be  made 


to  bear  fruit?  And  is  it  possible  to  graft  other  vines 
on  these  strong  roots?  H.  v.  P. 

Maine. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  vine  is  one  of  the 
native  wild  species  indigenous  to  the  section.  Most 
wild  vines  are  of  separate  sexes,  that  is  one  plant  is 
male  while  another  is  female,  produces  both  male 
and  female  blossoms  in  the  same  cluster.  With  the 
latter  type  of  vine,  normally  fruit  is  developed  reg¬ 
ularly  in  varying  amounts  from  year  to  year,  while 
with  the  first-named  type  no  fruit  is  or  can  ever  be 
produced.  In  rare  instances  male  and  female  vines 
have  been  noted  even  with  some  of  the  commonly 
cultivated  sorts.  Male  grape  vines  are  sometimes 
interplanted  in  proximity  to  cultivated  -varieties  in 
order  to  insure  more  complete  fertilization  of  im¬ 
perfectly  self-fertile  blossoms  of  some  much  desired 
sort.  Usually  the  pollen  of  the  male  plants  is  very 
virile. 

This  vine  can  be  grafted  to  any  desired  variety 
of  grape  whose  maturity  of  fruit  is  assured  in  the 
region.  The  grafting  can  best  be  done  on  the  main 
trunk  just  below  the  soil  level,  or  if  several  trunks 
have  developed  all  may  be  successfully  grafted  at 
the  same  points  according  to  the  cleft  method  as 
commonly  employed  in  top-working  bearing  apple 
trees.  It  is  important  that  the  scions  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  to  be  inserted  be  taken  while  the  vines  from 
which  they  are  to  be  taken  are  entirely  dormant. 
They  should  be  buried  in  sand  in  a  uniformly  cool 
cellar.  About  two  weeks  before  active  sap  flow  begins 
the  trunk  or  trunks  should  be  sawed 
off  smoothly  just  below  the  ground.  A 
few  days  later,  the  clefts  should  be 
made  parallel  with  the  trunk  and 
across  the  widest  part  of  the  exposed 
face.  These  can  be  made  either  with 
a  hack  saw  if  the  trunks  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  diameter,  while  with  the 
smaller  a  sharp  grafting  knife  will 
suffice.  The  scions  may  consist  of  two 
or  more  buds.  The  lower  ends  should 
be  cut  with  gently  tapering  bevels, 
thereby  forming  a  wedge.  The  wedge 
shaped  scion  is  then  inserted  in  the 
cleft,  so  that  the  top  of  the  bevel  is 
flush  with  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
trunk.  With  large  trunks  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  cleft  sufficiently 
opened  to  receive  the  scion  through  the 
use  of  a  chisel  or  screw  driver.  When 
this  is  removed  the  scion  or  scions,  as 
two  may  be  set  on  a  trunk  of  large 
caliper,  should  be  firmly  held  when  the 
top  of  it  is  moved  with  the  fingers.  If 
it  is  not  firmly  held,  it  may  be  held 
with  a  few  twists  of  a  strong  twine.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  any  grafting  wax  or  other  covering 
with  grafts  made  in  the  field.  The  scions  should 
then  be  covered  to  just  below  the  top  bud  with  a 
mound  of  loose  earth.  If  the  grafting  cannot  be 
done  before  sap  flow  has  begun,  it  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  this  period  is  passed.  In  mid-Summer 
the  mound  of  earth  about  the  trunk  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  so  that  just  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil.  F.  E  G 


The  Codling  Moth  Always  With  Us 

When  reading  the  article  on  codling  moth  by  Dr. 
Glenn  W.  Herrick,  page  167,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
article  I  found  in  an  old  number  of  Moore's  Rural 
i\  ew-\  orkcr.  My  father  had  a  hobby  of  saving 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  among  about  60 
other  publications  I  found  a  full  year’s  numbers  of 
Moores  Rural  2Vctc-I  orkcr,  and  in  the  one  dated 
January  31,  1S57,  a  full  column  on  the  codling  moth. 
The  article  was  written  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
an  apple-grower  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  stating  that 
about  one-third  of  his  apples  were  ruined  by  the 
codling-moth  worm,  and  that  the  “evil  is  growing — 
becoming  worse  from  year  to  year.” 

Of  course  the  spraying  machine  was  unknown  but 
aside  from  that  I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  of 
methods  suggested  in  the  reply  to  the  letter  to  those 
recommended  as  a  supplement  to  the  spraying  pro¬ 
gram  by  Dr.  Herrick.  I  will  quote:  “We  have  no 
patent  remedy  for  the  evil,  no  bombshell  that  will 
destroy  a  thousand  at  a  blow.  We  have  always  had 
to  fight  them  singly.  In  the  early  Spring  search  for 
the  cocoons  in  the  rough  bark,  the  roughest  of  which 
may  be  scraped  off.  In  this  way  a  great  many  may 
be  destroyed.  Also  pick  up  all  the  wormy  apples  as 
soon  as  they  fall  and  feed  them  to  hogs  or  destroy 
the  worms  in  some  other  way.  Some  say  if  old 
cloths  are  laid  in  the  crotches  and  around  the  trees 
many  will  crawl  into  them  to  form  their  cocoons, 
and  may  be  readily  destroyed.  We  never  tried  this. 
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We  know,  however,  that  if  the  first  two 
plans  are  industriously  followed  the 
amount  of  wormy  fruit  will  be  greatly 
diminished.”  I  was  also  interested  in 
the  statement  that  some  thought  the 
moth  hatched  a  second  brood,  though  the 
writer  of  the  article  did  not.  All  in  all 
it  seems  that  the  codling  moth,  in  spite 
of  our  high-pressure  spraying  machine 
“bombshells”,  is  still  well  able  to  take 
care  of  his  sector  in  the  war  between  the 
insects  and  the  human  race. 

New  York.  as  a  Baldwin. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  yet  it  is 
true,  that  the  bunch  of  grapes  for  next 
season's  crop  is  all  nicely  packed  away  in 
diminutive  size  within  the  fruit  bud  near¬ 
ly  12  months  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In 
fact,  the  1935  grape  crop  will  begin  to 
form  within  the  bud  the  first  week  in 
June  of  1934.  It  takes  a  microscope  and 
some  careful  manipulation  to  see  it,  but 
the  fruit  is  there  nevertheless. 

* 

Possibly  one  reason  that  we  in  America 
do  not  use  more  cider  as  a  beverage  is 
that  we  know  so  little  about  it.  We  have 
never  specialized  on  flavors  and  bodies 
and  blends.  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  particular  varieties  of  apples  are 
grown  solely  for  their  use  in  cider-mak¬ 
ing.  An  English  correspondent  sends 
scion  wood  of  eight  varieties  of  these 
apples  and  says :  “The  following  will  help 
you  in  your  use  of  these  varieties : 

“A  good  vintage  is  made  by  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘sharp,’  ‘sweet’  and  ‘bitter  sweet’ 
classes  of  fruits.  The  sharp  fruits  with 
high  malic  acid,  and  low  sugar,  and  tan¬ 
nin  give  what  might  be  called  ‘peakness’ 
or  ‘briskness’  to  the  flavoi‘.  The  high 
tannin  varieties  or  ‘bitter  sweet’  class 
give  the  cider  its  characteristic  body 
and  flavor.  The  sweet  varieties,  of 
course,  are  useful  in  that  they  sup¬ 
ply  the  sugar,  which  ferments  down 
to  alcohol.  They  also  tend  to  add  body 
to  the  cider.  A  good  beverage  is  made 
by  the  judicious  blending  of  these  three 
characters.  For  making  the  cull  apples 
into  cider  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
have  a  high  percentage  of  bittersweet  va¬ 
rieties.  Where  the  beverage  is  being 
made  from  cull  culinary  varieties,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  where  the  preponderance 
of  fruit  is  of  the  dessert  class,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  bittersweet  and  sharp  va¬ 
rieties.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  list  the  varieties 
for  their  tannin  content,  their  distinctive 
flavors,  and  their  value  in  blending.  It 
may  be  that  American  palates  have  never 
learned  to  like  cider  of  these  character¬ 
istics,  but  it  would  be  worth  spending- 
some  time  and  money  upon,  considering 
the  size  of  the  apple  industry,  and  the 
need  for  outlet  for  cull  apples  and  by¬ 
products. 

* 

Aster  seed  should  he  treated  for  dis¬ 
ease  to  insure  satisfactory  results  in  the 
garden.  The  recommendation  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  a  15-grain  tablet  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  one  quart  of  hot  water,  to 
give  a  1  to  1,000  solution.  The  seed  is 
soaked  for  30  minutes  in  water,  wanned 
to  nearly  body  temperature,  90°F.  The 
water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  seed 
placed  for  30  minutes  in  the  bichloride 
solution  which  has  also  been  warmed  to 
90  degrees.  The  bichloride  solution  is 
then  drained  off,  the  seed  washed  under 
the  faucet  for  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
then  dried  at  room  temperature.  It  should 
not  be  placed  in  sunlight,  or  near  a 
radiator.  It  is  convenient  to  place  the 
seed  in  cloth  bags  and  submerge  in  the 
bichloride  solution,  or  it  may  be  placed 
directly  in  the  solution  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  If  the  latter  is  used,  the  seed  is 
forced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solution 
by  manipulating  the  cork  after  the  bottle 
has  been  filled  nearly  to  overflowing. 
When  washing  the  seed,  the  cork  is  re¬ 
moved  and  a  fine  cheesecloth  held  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  a 
rubber  band.  The  bottle  can  then  be 
plared  under  a  stream  from  the  cold- 
water  faucet. 

* 

If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  leading 
variety  of  apple  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  standpoint  of  gross  tonnage, 
what  one  would  you  name?  Baldwin, 
Rome  Beauty,  Delicious,  R.  I.  Greening? 
The  fact  is  that  Winesap  is  the  leader, 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Even 
in  the  great  apple  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Winesap  leads.  The  reports 
from  Wenatchee  up  to  February  3,  1934, 
show  shipments  as  follows :  Winesap,  3,- 
222  cars;  Delicious,  2,904;  Jonathan,  1,- 
615;  and  Rome  Beauty,  733.  Last  year, 
in  all  fairness  to  Delicious,  it  must  be 
said  that  Delicious  led  Winesap  from  the 
same  district.  Yet,  taken  the  country 
over,  Winesap  is  the  leader.  Did  you 
know  that,  or  are  you  as  surprised  as 
many  other  northeastern  fruit  men? 

* 

The  top-cross  and  hybrid  corns  are  re¬ 
ceiving  much  attention  these  days  because 
of  their  greater  vigor  and  productivity. 
They  differ  from  ordinary  strains  of  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam,  Country  Gentleman,  Sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  like,  in  that  the  seed  in¬ 
stead  of  being  pure,  is  itself  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  varieties  or  strains,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  possessed  of  so-called  “hybrid 
vigor.”  A  test  in  Michigan  shows  a  top- 
cross  of  Extra  Early  Bantam  on  Purdue 
1339  to  outyield  similar  73  and  74-day 
corn  by  nearly  100  per  cent.  For  a  few 
other  figures  of  hybrid  corn,  the  yield 
ranges  between  22,000  and  24,000  mar¬ 
ketable  ears  per  acre  compared  to  14,000 
to  17,000  for  ordinary  strains.  In  fact, 
some  regular  strains,  not  of  hybrid  origin, 


yielded  not  over  4,000  to  10,000  market¬ 
able  ears  per  acx-e. 

What  next  in  crop  plants?  Perhaps 
even  the  lowly  goldenrod  may  some  day 
be  quoted  in  the  crop  reports.  At  all 
events,  goldeni'od  is  being  critically  ex¬ 
amined  for  its  rubber  content.  One  spe¬ 
cies  has  been  found  which  contains  6.34 
per  cent  rubber. 

* 

Artificial  light  for  hens  is  ixot  new. 
Now  comes  artificial  lighting  for  green¬ 
house  crops.  It  is  found  that  low  inten¬ 
sities  of  light,  such  as  15-watt  lamps 
four  feet  above  the  benches,  and  operated 
for  10  hours  each  night,  have  been  near¬ 
ly  as  effective  as  a  500-watt  lamp  which 
produced  approximately  75  times  as  much 
light.  The  time  of  flowering  and  the 
quality  of  the  bloom  is  appreciably  al¬ 
tered  by  the  length  of  day.  so  that  ar¬ 
tificial  lighting  during  the  Winter  months 
to  supplement  the  short  days,  results  in 
some  remarkable  and  extraordinary  hap¬ 
penings.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 

This  Year’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Tour 

The  announcement  of  the  Around  and 
Across  America  vacation  toxxr  opens  xxp 
an  oppoi'tunity  for  a  pleasant  vacation 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  last  year 
by  those  who  took  the  trip  is  the  best 
advertisement  that  we  have.  Some  of 
them  had  such  a  good  time  they  want  to 
go  again.  Thei*e  is  nothing  like  a  care¬ 
free  trip  to  give  you  the  rest  and  invigo- 
ration  you  need  for  the  year’s  work. 
Leisurely  days  on  the  steamer  will  pre¬ 
pare  you  for  the  more  strenuous  days  of 
sightseeing  but  you  will  have  such  a 
good  time  you  will  not  remember  to  feel 
tired.  Make  your  plans  to  go  with  us. 
This  will  be  money  well  invested  and  you 
will  make  friends  that  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  have  memories  that  will  never 
fade. 
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CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$1.25 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices ,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  1232 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  times 

We  install  systems  including  pumping  plant, 
or  furnish  material  for  complete  or  partial 
systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BUY  OUR  STATE  CERTIFIED  TOMATO 
PLANTS  AND| CABBAGE  PLANTS 

from  high-germinating  and  disease-free  seeds.  Million 
ready,  shipping  daily.  CABBAGE:  Golden  Acre, 
Wakefield.  Copenhagen,  Ball  Head  and  Dutch,  85c- 
1000,  10,000  up  75c.  TOMATOES:  Earliana,  John 

Baer,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Marglobe  and  Baltimore,  $1.25 
1000,  10,000  up  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
BURGESS  &  OWENS  Plant  Co.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias.  3  best  colors.  Scar¬ 
let,  Yellow,  Rose.  1  packet  each  (value  30c) 
sent  postpaid  for  10c.  Garden  Book  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  105 Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


HARBIN  LESPEDEZA  seed.  Nortlierif  Strain. 

It’s  a  coming  crop  and  a  chance  to  make  some  money. 

HENRY  RUSSELL  .  BRANCH  FORT,  N.  Y. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
phers.  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  7*? 
for  4  bushels  seed  *r 1  J 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  Rft 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(2  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


KINKADEGARDENTRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  .< 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  || 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


WIARD  I 


Jo.  PLOWS 


Your  local  implement  dealer  con  show  you 


I 


CWiard  Plows.  If  not,  write  us.  j 
iarp  Plow  Co.,  Box  w  Batavia,  m.y.  | 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOG 


Borders  as  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 

CLYDE’S  WALL 

916  REEVES  AVENUE 


PAPERS 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW/ 


Tub  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co* 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


C*  RAFTING  WAY  rOR  orchardists- 

1  UNu  W  AA  Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 
Wc  use  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 

List.  HINT  &  SON,  Box  525 A,  Lansing,  Mich. 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


Age 

Size 

Per  M 

Norway  Spruce . 

6 

yr.  TT 

12-18 

in. 

S22.0C 

White  Spruce . 

.  6 

yr.  TT 

12  18 

in. 

22.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

3 

yr.  S 

4-  6 

in. 

10.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

.  5 

yr.  TT 

6-10 

in. 

30  00 

Austrian  Pine . 

.  4 

Vr.T 

8-15 

in. 

20.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  3 

yr.  S 

2-  4 

in. 

8,00 

Mugho  Pine . 

4 

yr.  T 

5-10 

in. 

14.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  5 

yr.  T 

8-12 

in. 

16.00 

250  of  the  same 

kind  and 

size  at 

1000 

rate. 

Cash  with  order.  No  packing  charge. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW  344  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 

_  as  July  4th 

The  Earliest  of  all.  Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  but  to 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato  and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb 
Asters,  Everlasting  Flowers  Garden  Pinks,  Giant  Sweet 
Peas  and  Everblooming  Zinnias,  10  pkts.  in  all,  il  you 
will  enclose  10c,  in  Canada  20c. 

ETDC’ET  A  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  collec- 
*  tion  and  catalog.  Our  catalog  is  filled  with 

unusual  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs. 

i.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  rilA]|ff  A  mfk 
EVERBEARING  A  UlTlii  1  VI 


‘QUEEN  OFTHE  MARKET’.’  Big  Money  Meker.Large, 
fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  xrs  ||  f  i|  » 
and  our  biir  1934  Catalog:  M  U  M  M 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  JA  ■«  ■  f  ft  f 
200- Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  postal  today. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

BOX  226  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Corn.  Alfalfa  Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


urpee*s 

Seeds  Crow 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  free.  Describes 
all  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Sow 
Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds.  Lower 
prices.  Write  for  Garden  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

194  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Garden  Book  Free 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham )  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  '•DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  1.  DONDEIXO  R  4  VINEL  AND,  Jf.  J. 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cahhage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500. 
65c:  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglohe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  1.000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets,  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavy weigiit  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  II.  L.  1IODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500  for  $1.10,  1,000,  $2  postpaid. 
By  express.  1,000,  $1.25.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Write  for  descriptive  price  list  cn  Tomato,  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce  and  Broccoli  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


i FRUIT  TREES 

--  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  -  Apple  Trees  15c  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE, 
Aer _ Box  1 1  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  please — you  are  the  judge!  Blakemore 
and  Aroma,  $2.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  $11.25.  Premier, 
Bellmar,  Fruitland,  Aberdeen,  Gibson,  Big  Joe,  Pearl, 
Big  Late  and  Wm.  Belt,  $3  per  1,000:  5,000  any  one 
variety,  $13.75.  Chesapeake.  $3.50  per  1.000;  5,000, 
$16.25.  Dorsett  and  Fairfax.  100  for  $1.45  postpaid; 
1,000,  $8  collect.  Mastodon  E.B.,  100,  $1.15  postpaid; 
300,  $2;  1,000,  $5.50  collect.  500  at  the  1,000  price. 

Order"  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  SALISBURY,  MD. 

SHUTTLEWORTH  BLACK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 

Mosaic  resistant,  State  inspected.  Earlier  and  larger 
than  Plum  Farmer,  s  1  2  per  1000.  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants,  SI  2  per  1000.  Premier  Strawberry  Plants, 
S3  per  1000.  FALCONE  BROS.  -  Forestville,  N.  Y. 

LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

State  Certified  1934  Plants.  IOO-$2,  I,000-$I5,  postage 
paid  to  third  zone;  one-half  cash,  balance  collect. 
Start  shipping  about  May  15.  Order  now.  Supply  limited. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Blood,  Silver  Leaf  Farm,  Windsor,  Vt. 


1ATHAM  and  CHIEF  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— SI  1 

per  1000,  S6  per  500.  The  new  Viking,  S3  per  100. 
-J  True  to  name,  State  inspected,  one  year  plants, 
F.  O.  B.  here.  CIIAIU.ES  I..  TODD,  llartnlck  Seminary,  Y.  Y. 

Rocnkorrn  Plante  Newlmrg  a  specialty.  Certified. 

tVaSpDerry  riams  96  hundred  —  SS5  thousand. 

W.  HALBERT  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

RacnKorru  Plante  Growner  for  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Im- 
lYdopUCUjr  1  laillo  provenient  Association  ;  also  new 
Potomac.  HILL  &  SCHWEIZER  -  New  Milford,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  Plants — Heavy 

P  producers,  $16—1000.  LANGE R  FARM,  Youngsville.  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  £,ah,las’  Peonies,  Jrls, 


H.  M.  GILLET, 


Phlox,  etc.  Price  List  Free. 

Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


42  W  A  IlfAI  ITC  List  to  you.  Card  brings  it. 

UUJIHIUU  AJO  K.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


LOW  PRICES  on  northern-grown  Alfalfa,  Sweet  and 
Red  Clover.  Write  for  samples,  delivered  prices. 
Shipped  svihject  inspection.  GRIMM  ALFALFA  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Co-operating  Growers. 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1,  C.O.D  ,  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato.  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  liroccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Horse  radish  roots,  s i .so— ioo postpaid,  ss— 
1000  collect.  Washington  two  year  Asparagus 
Roots,  s  1 .50— 100  postpaid.  $7.50— 1000  collect. 
Rhubarb  Roots.  $1  dozen  postpaid.  $s— 100  collect. 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Onion  Plants — 60c;  Tomato  Plants— SI. 50  thousand. 
Write  for  booklet  on  how  to  grow  earlier  vegetables. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,,  Ga 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Beet  Plants. 
600— 75r.  1000— SI  00,  5000— $4.50.  Broccoli,  600— 75c,  St.'Jo 
— 1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  Sims  riant  Co-,  Pembroke,  Ga 


Tomato  plants,  $i-iooo:  bebmuda  onion, 

$1;  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  all  leading  varieties,  75c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Broccoli  Plants  READY 

Also  booking  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
Wholesale  list  free.  J.  p.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin.  Ya 

MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$7.50  FOR  lOOO 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  -  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


GUARANTEED  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Bermuda  and 
Prizetaker  Onion,  Tomato,  Pepper.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Drop  us  card.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

500-60C,  I ,G00-$l.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Cfk  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONTON 
•  "•  Lf .  l> CANTS  now  ready.  500-60c,  1. 000-SI. 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


CA  T\  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
.  \J.  1).  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500 — 60c,  1000 — 
95c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


U  Beautiful  DAHLIAS — extra  large  varieties,  labeled, 
SI. 25.  13  Gladiolus— large  varieties  mixed,  30c 

prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


MnoLmnlnn  Genuine  Improved  Milwaukee  Market 
lYlUSKUlclOn  hand  cut  seed.  X.arge,  very  uniform  in 
quality  and  the  most  delicious.  Flmer  Nevlns,  Ovid,  Mich. 


TILLAVATOR 

™  Dealers  Wanted.  Free  Catalogue. 


Wizard  Tractor  Halves  Cost 

Plows,  Discs,  Harrows  — ONE  OPERATION— Cultivates 
F.  N.  ANDERSON  -  -  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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TESTED 

3  years  to 

PROVE 

results: 


NOW 


A  LOW  COST 


DUST  TREATMENT 
for  OATS-BARLEY 


Three-year  farm  tests  clinch  this 
fact:  Better  yields  of  cleaner  oats 
and  barley  can  be  grown  at  less 
cost  by  dusting  seed  with  New 
Improved  Ceresan  (ethyl  mercury 
phosphate). 

Try  it  this  year!  Ten  per  cent 
more  oats  (the  average  in  tests)  is 
worth  getting.  The  12%  average 
increase  in  barley  stand,  given  by 
this  dust,  means  a  bigger  yield! 

Half  an  ounce,  costing  about  2 
cents,  treats  a  bushel  of  seed — no 
flying  dust  to  breathe  and  no  drill 
damage.  Cereal  Pamphlet  N-l 
free.  Write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co., 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Use  Neiv  Improved  Semesan  Jr. 
for  corn;  Improved  Semesan  Bel 
for  potatoes;  2%  Ceresan  for  peas. 


Kelly9  s 
Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


"  ALONE  Y’S 

$  TREES • SHRUBS • FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  GROW ! 

We  secure  scions  for  Budding 
from  fruiting  age  trees.  Guaran¬ 
teed  true-to-name,  healthy,  upland 
grown,  steam  dug  trees.  Apple, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  Hoses, 
Ornamentals,  Perennials. 


FRIENDSHIP  OFFER 

1  Fruiting  Age  Cherry  Tree  for 
Sl.00— Value  $2.50.  Will  bear 
fruit  1  year  after  planting. 


SHIPPING  COST 


FREE  4S-page_book- 


ing 


let  on  Plant- 
Methods  with 
each  order. 


W>(  OOOUH  PANT 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Inc. 
48  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


/END  TCP  FREE  CATALOG 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

$22.00  BUYS 

1000 — 12  to  18  inch  twice 
transplanted  Norway  Spruce 
or  White  Spruce. 

Ash  for  wholesale  Price  list. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW  414.  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 


for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata^ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
■Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
iPeach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardlst  and  home  owner. 
Gmail  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
„  .  _  .  Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 

,  poteet.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Mtf. 


PAJ  JHE  POSTMAN— SEND  no  MONEY.  Frostproof 

■  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500 — 
80c,  1000— 96c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Rambling1  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

While  discussing  plants  with  a  man 
the  other  day  he  raised  an  interesting 
point  new  to  me.  Here  in  Michigan, 
where  we  raise  strawberries  in  millions 
of  quarts,  we  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  allow  a  patch  to 
get  more  than  two  years  old.  We  plant 
it  one  year,  cultivate  aud  hoe  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  mulch  in  Fall  if  we  can  afford  the 
straw,  pick  the  following  season  and  then 
turn  it  under,  sometimes  raising  some 
fodder  corn  if  not  too  late.  Thus  we  get 
one  crop  from  a  planting  in  two  years. 
Sometimes  a  patch  is  left  for  the  thirc 
year,  but  it  rarely  pays. 

A  strawberry  plant  more  than  two 
years  old  develops  black  roots  which 
makes  it  unfit  for  planting.  In  fact  only 
plants  one  year  old  are  ever  planted.  We 
have  always  thought  that  age  brought 
about  the  black  root  condition,  but  tins 
man  says  that  black  root  is  a  disease, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  with  dis¬ 
ease  free  plants,  to  have  plants  three  or 
more  years  old  with  healthy  roots  not 
discolored  •black.  I  do  know  that  old- 
timers  sometimes  kept  a  small  strawberry 
patch  in  the  garden  for  many  years, 
simply  cleaning  out  the  weeds  and  grass 
each  year.  I  have  tried  various  schemes 
such  as  burning  over  after  mowing,  plow¬ 
ing  off  the  rows  very  narrow  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil  level  again,  harrowing 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  with  teeth 
set  deep,  but  efforts  to  renovate  an  old 
patch  have  always  failed.  I  laid  it  to 
encroachment  of  grass  especially  clover 
which  followed  application  of  either  ma¬ 
nure  or  phosphate,  but  possibly  the  man 
is  right. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  too,  why  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  do  not  discover  the 
cause  and  cure  of  some  of  our  plant  dis¬ 
eases  known  as  virus  diseases.  It  is  far 
simpler  to  dismiss  the  subject  by  saying 
they  are  virus  diseases,  but  what  is  virus, 
how  is  it  carried  about?  How  does  it 
enter  the  plant?  What  if  anything  is  a 
cure  for  it?  I  refer  especially  to  such 
common  virus  diseases  as  peach  yellows, 
little  peach,  raspberry  mosaic,  pear  blight. 
We  farmers  have  no  laboratory  facilities 
with  which  to  work,  so  we  are  helpless  to 
combat  such  diseases. 

A  pear  blight  authority  confidently  as¬ 
sured  local  farmers  that  June  30  was  the 
pear  blight  date  after  which  no  blight 
was  possible.  Some  growers  took  that  in 
with  delight,  others  sniffed,  and  the  snif¬ 
fers  won  out  as  that  Fall  saw  terrible 
blight  which  shriveled  the  pears  which 
were  almost  ripened.  Cut  off  a  blighted 
limb  and  drag  it  through  the  orchard, 
and  you  can  trace  your  path  in  a  short 
time  by  blight  on  other  trees,  but  why 
and  how  come?  The  same  is  true  of  a 
peach  tree  afflicted  with  yellows.  Drag 
a  diseased  limb  through  the  orchard  and 
it  leaves  a  trail  of  yellows,  or  allow  the 
limb  to  remain  and  contingent  trees  will 
soon  have  yellows,  but  why  and  how 
come?  Simply  saying  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  virus  butters  no  parsnips,  even  if 
it  does  leave  the  farmer  impressed  with 
the  great  wisdom  of  the  expert.  It  is 
time  to  pass  out  some  real  information 
on  these  things,  to  say  they  do  not  know. 
Our  station  scientists  have  offered  us  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  strains,  but  some  of  these 
strains  do  not  remain  disease  resistant 
very  long.  The  New  Logan  blackcap  is 
a  ease  in  point.  I  tried  some  plants  and 
they  died  with  anthraenose,  plus  blue 
stem,  the  blue  stem  being  a  virus  disease 
against  which  spraying  is  futile.  Those 
plants  were  planted  far  from  others,  too, 
so  the  disease  was  carried  far  or  was 
in  the  plants  when  I  got  them. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  peaeli-growers 
who  wait  until  Spring  to  prune  peach 
trees,  you  are  lucky  and  you  will  be 
luckier  yet  if  you  place  the  pruning 
shears  in  storage  and  leave  them  there. 
There  are  a  few  live  buds  and  you  may 
get  a  sprinkling  of  peaches  if  you  do  no 
pruning  at  all,  just  forget  about  pruning 
and  watch  results. 

The  weather  man,  two  years  ago, 
shifted  his  blizzard  factory  from  Medicine 
Hat  to  The  Pas,  both  cities  in  North¬ 
western  Canada.  Probably  he  thought 
the  change  would  bring  better  weather, 
but  the  factory  has  worked  overtime  all 
Winter.  Out  here,  when  it  is  only  zero, 
we  dust  off  our  straw  hats  and  fish  Sum¬ 
mer  underwear  out  of  the  moth  balls. 
February  broke  a  60-year  record  for  cold 
and  March  bids  fair  to  do  the  same.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  East  aud  West  both  show 
the  same  tiling.  I  used  to  watch  the  re¬ 
ports  from  Medicine  Hat  and  now  watch 
reports  from  The  Pas — imagine  naming  a 
city  like  that — for  our  weather  comes 
from  up  there  and  later  we  pass  it  on 
to  you  folks  East.  Occasionally  you  pass 
it  back  with  interest  as  you  did  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  froze  our  peaches,  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  and  Burbank  plums  to  a  frazzle. 
Some  say  the  pears  and  apples  are  hurt, 
but  nothing  definite  on  that.  Dunkleberg 
plums  are  safe  and  also  sour  cherries, 
but  sweet  cherries  are  gone. 

Kenny  and  I  made  a  lot  of  butternut 
posts  in  the  ravine.  I  carried  them  up  the 
steep  and  slippery  path,  it  made  my  bones 
ache,  so  I  am  loafing  today ;  too  much 
snow  to  pick  up  brush  anyway.  Loafing 
days  are  rare  with  me  but  appreciated. 

I  read  a  bit,  chat  with  the  Missus  and 
baby,  doze  in  the  big  chair  by  the  stove. 
That  chair  was  a  white  elephant  as  no 
one  wanted  to  sit  in  it.  We  moved  it 
close  to  the  stove  against  the  Avail  and 
now  it  is  the  favorite  roosting  place  for 
all  the  family — big  enough  to  curl  up  in, 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich,  l.  b.  rebek. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Every  bushel  Northern  grown  and  raised  by 
men  who  know  Corn.  Carefully  Selected 
and  graded  for  Seed  Purposes.  Germination 
tests  are  averaging  95%  and  we  guarantee 
90%  or  better. 

Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

of  the  leading  varieties 
EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 
IMPROVED  LEAMING 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
BIG  RED  DENT 
GOLDEN  GLOW 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  SURE  CROP 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 
MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT 

You  may  keep  our  Seed  Com  10  days,  test  it  in 
any  way  you  wish,  and  if  it  does  not  “Make 
Good”  return  it  immediately,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money,  paying  the  freight  both  wavs,  or 
refill  your  order. 

ALSO — Seed  Oats  and  Barley,  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds. 
Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

In  Fact 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
CATALOG  and  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 

BARGAINS 


At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer 
the  following  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
true-to-name  varieties: 

FRUIT  TREES,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.,  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES  —  Baldwin.  Cortland.  De¬ 
licious,  Greening.  King,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy. 
PEAR  TREES  —  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite.  Sheldon,  Seekel. 

SOUR  CHERRY — Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY  —  Black 
Tartarian,  Bing,  Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big,  Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Bradshaw.  German 
Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Yellow  Egg. 
PEACH  TREES— Light  Grade,  3-4  ft..  15c  ea. 
Belle  of  Georgia.  Carman,  Champion,  El- 
berta.  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John. 

SAME  VARIETIES,  2-3%  ft.,  10c  each. 
GRAPES  —  2-yr.  No.  1  Concord,  Niagara, 
10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  51.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 
25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING,  $1.00. 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants, 
SI. 50. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  35c. 

Four  Hardy  2-yr.  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses;  Red.  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  $1.50 
or  50c  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c. 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbor 
Vitae  Pyramidal,  Irish  Juniper,  Norway 
Spruce.  2-3  ft.,  $1.00  or  3-4  ft..  $1.50  each. 
Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Reart 

the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  County 


CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices.  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover. 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


100 


Peach  Trees 


$5 .50 


By  EXPRESS  lor 

Healthy,  thrifty  free¬ 
stone  trees.  Our  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties.  By  parcel  post  add  50c  extra  to  cover 
postage  aud  packing.  Ask  for  our  catalog  its  free. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
Box  7  Perry,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES 
and  BERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  as  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan, 
Ontario  and  Caco  Grapes. 

Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items  for  forty- 
four  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW,  Let  us  quote  on  your 
requirements. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  A  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  N,  Y.  Established  1890 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan TreesH*Rm7E0T,Es"" 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT.  Boi  IDS.  ROCKPORT,  IN0. 


PRITTT  TR1<  PC  as  lo'v  8®  *7-°0  per  ,w)-  Write  for 
mull  IDtEO  cir.  Zeriass  Nurseries,  Dansville.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— Premier,  Chesapeake,  Big 
Joe,  Ridgely,  Lupton  Late.  Gandy  and  Blakemore, 
$2.25—1,000.  Cleaned  and 

packed  at  my  farm.  Mrs.  3.  Handy  I,yncb,  Elteudale,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

V  Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 
True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or- 

_  der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata- 

log  describing  34  leading  varieties. 
50  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER  . . $0.40  $0.70  $1.50  $3.00  $13  75 

FAIRFAX . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35  00 

DORSETT . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35!00 

Aberdeen  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15  00 

BIG  JOE  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  5  00 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  6  25 

Wm  Belt . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  1 5  00 

Beauty  . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16  25 

MASTODON  E.  B...  .60  1.00  3.00  6.00  -’750 

RAYNER  BROS.,  BOX  5,  SALISBURY,  MD 


Strawberries 
PAY 


i’s  1934  Book  of  Berries  Is 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEND  no  money,  C.O.t).  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60C, 

,000-$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  TIFT0N,  GA. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1 1,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Five  of  the  leading  varieties 

BLAKEMORE .  $2.50  Per  Thousand 

BIG  JOE .  3.00  Per  Thousand 

LUPTON  LATE .  4.00  Per  Thousand 

PREMIER .  3.50  Per  Thousand 

RIDGLE Y .  3.50  Per  Thousand 

Plants  and  Service  Guaranteed 

W.  V.  STEEN  DAGSBORO,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
_  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend's  20ih  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Free 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
couoon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

A  New  and  Profitable  Idea 

in  Strawberry  growing.Read  about  Dorsett  and  Fairfax; 
also  the  strawberry  that  will  keep  a  week.  Rush  a  post 
card  for  free  catalog.  McNIcol’s  Nursery,  Lewee,  Del. 

Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown — 

Strawberry  Plants  $5?50«-fe 

Postage  paid.  Jas.  At.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  1. 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Best  varieties — finest  grade  stock 
at  right  prices.  New  illustrated, 
instructive  booklet  with  honest 
information  sent  free. 

Tingle  Nursery,  Box  77,  Pittsville,  Md. 


DORSETT 

FAIRFAX 


Strawberry  Plants 

AH  kinds  at  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  0.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Bax  7  WILLARDS,  MD. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  beiieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NEW  Yorkers  always  feel  that  Spring  lias  ar¬ 
rived  when  they  see  the  announcements  of  the 
great  flower  show  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  It 
is  like  the  opening  of  a  magic  door  to  pass  from 
dusty,  wind-swept  Lexington  Avenue  into  a  world 
of  fragrance  and  beauty — dogwood  trees  in  full 
bloom,  smooth  stretches  of  lawn,  and  sheets  of  glow¬ 
ing  color.  This  year  among  special  features  were 
displays  arranged  like  English  cottage  gardens, 
while,  in  contrast,  we  were  shown  a  bit  of  American 
woodland,  with  trees,  native  ferns  and  orchids.  The 
rock  gardens  are  always  surrounded  by  interested 
visitors;  the  garland  flower  (Daphne  Cneorum),  the 
little  saxifrages,  Primulas  and  columbines  nestling 
among  the  artfully  arranged  rocks,  awaken  a  desire 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  even  if  one's  home  garden  is 
no  large  than  a  handkerchief.  Each  year  the  gar¬ 
den  clubs  increase  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their 
exhibits,  showing  the  greater  development  of  inter¬ 
est  in  their  work.  Veteran  gardeners  remember  old- 
time  flower  shows  of  thirty,  and  even  fifty  years  ago, 
when  only  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the  few  kept 
them  alive.  Now  they  have  become  a  popular  fix¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  the  great  cities,  hut  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  In  this  city,  attendance  of  late 
years  equals,  or  even  excels,  the  automobile  show. 
There  may  he  much  ugliness  in  our  machine  age,  hut 
we  feel  that  the  love  of  beauty  in  growing  things 
is  a  saving  grace  beyond  all  reckoning.  When  a 
hundred  thousand  people  visit  one  flower  show,  we 
may  feel  that  there  is  still  a  flicker  of  the  divine 
flame  in  our  everyday  life. 

* 

RICES  of  poultry  products  have  followed  much 
the  usual  course  for  the  early  part  of  the  Spring 
season,  eggs  going  down,  and  poultry  prices  rising 
a  little.  As  a  rule  eggs  continue  to  decline  through 
March,  and  poultry  advance  until  the  end  of  May, 
because  not  many  farmers  are  shipping  poultry 
through  the  heaviest  laying  season.  The  egg  storage 
season  starts  late  this  year  because  of  higher  level 
of  prices,  compared  with  last  season,  causing  dealers 
to  hesitate.  Reports  from  the  large  hatcheries  show 
a  great  many  broiler  chicks  hatched,  probably  more 
than  during  the  Winter  months  a  year  ago,  hut  the 
February  hatch  was  considerably  less  than  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1933.  Since  the  February  chicks  supply  many 
of  the  early  laying  pullets,  it  is  possible  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  February  hatch  means  that  laying 
flocks  will  he  somewhat  smaller  the  coming  season. 
Most  of  the  egg  dealers  expect  the  general  level  of 
egg  prices  will  be  higher  this  Spring  and  Summer 
than  for  the  same  season  last  year.  The  reason  is 
partly  the  generally  rising  tendency  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  partly,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  hens  were  not 
laying  very  well  the  past  Winter.  But  usually  after 
a  hard  Winter  the  egg  output  is  very  heavy  when 
real  Spring  conditions  arrive. 

* 

ROSPECTS  for  southern  potatoes  suggest  some 
increase  over  last  season,  but  no  heavy  supplies 
until  the  end  of  the  Spring  season.  Planting  of  the 
Florida  crop  was  set  back  by  frost  and  some  potato 
fields  farther  north  may  need  replanting  because 
of  injury  to  seed  in  the  ground  during  the  cold 
weather  of  March.  Northern  potatoes  should  be  in 
good  demand  until  the  end  of  the  Spring  months. 
The  trouble  with  the  potato  market  in  March  was 
too  many  shipments  from  people  who  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  all  Winter  for  higher  prices.  The  persistence  of 
heavy  movement  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  section 
and  from  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise  to  the  market,  cutting  off  expect¬ 
ed  demand  for  Maine  potatoes  and  causing  eastern 
markets  to  he  over-supplied  with  the  Maine  carloads. 
Holders  of  Maine  potatoes  seem  more  confident  and 


dealers  find  it  hard  to  buy  potatoes  at  the  lower 
levels  prevailing  lately.  Price  average  throughout 
the  country  dropped  at  least  25  cents  from  the  top 
price  of  late  Winter,  and  some  eastern  markets  de¬ 
clined  50  cents  or  more  per  100  lbs.  Potato  prices 
at  New  York  rose  in  February  to  season's  high  of 
about  $2.70  per  100  lbs.,  hut  they  dropped  to  $2.25 
during  the  first  half  of  March  when  they  were  about 
midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of 
the  year,  hut  still  75  cents  above  season’s  lowest 
last  November,  and  about  double  the  price  prevail¬ 
ing  a  year  ago.  The  decline  in  Chicago  was  not 
quite  so  severe  as  in  eastern  markets.  Prices  in 
eastern  producing  sections  have  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  lead  of  the  New  York  market,  and  prices  in  the 
middle-western  potato  districts  have  acted  much  the 
same  as  the  Chicago  market.  Future  course  of  the 
potato  market  depends  on  volume  of  shipments 
which  have  continued  heavy  lately,  but  likely  to  fall 
off  sharply  soon  from  all  States  except  Maine  and 
Idaho.  Prospects  of  a  long  market  season  for  the 
northern  crop,  resulting  from  further  setbacks  to  the 
southern  crop,  might  bring  sharp  recovery  in  prices. 

* 

HE  share  farming  problem  is  now  being  worked 
out  by  tenants  and  owners  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  following  question  is  typical  of  many 
being  received : 

I  intend  to  have  my  farm  worked  on  shares,  or 
rather  for  the  half.  I  want  to  grow  buckwheat,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  I  would  like  to  know  how  this 
should  be  done,  that  I  and  the  other  party  are  entitled 
to  equal  shares.  The  property  i§  mine.  lie  would  use 
his  team  and  some  of  his  tools,* *  and  he  would  do  the 
work.  What  I  want  to  know  is  which  party  would 
be  entitled  to  buy  the  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.,  or  would  it 
be  divided  equally?  I  want  to  know  how  it  should  be 
worked  so  that  each  party  receives  one-half  of  the 
crop  in  an  honest  way.  A.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Such  matters  should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of 
investment  and  wages,  rather  than  by  any  cnt-and- 
dried  rule.  Every  case  is  really  different,  and  should 
he  figured  according  to  its  individual  needs.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  figured  out  that  the  farm,  stocked 
as  desired,  is  the  owner’s  definite  contribution  to  the 
partnership,  the  work  is  the  tenant’s  share,  and  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  to  some  extent  teams  and  tools  are 
to  he  divided  between  them.  But  by  far  the  better 
plan  is  to  get  together  and  figure  out  item  by  item — 
the  investment  of  owner,  and  what  would  he  fair 
interest  on  it,  the  wages  needed,  cost  of  seed  and 
fertilizer  and  probable  yield  of  crops.  This  may 
seem  considerable  bother,  and  several  sessions  may 
he  needed  to  settle  it,  hut  that  is  better  than  guess¬ 
ing  at  it  and  leaving  some  points  unsettled.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  agreement  should  he  put  in  writing 
so  that  there  are  no  misunderstandings.  It  may  he 
that  some  modifications  of  the  original  agreement 
may  he  found  necessary  during  the  season.  These  can 
he  made  in  instances  where,  as  in  this  inquirer’s 
case,  a  just  return  to  both  is  desired,  rather  than 
letting  anyone  have  the  “best  of  the  bargain.” 

* 

CORRESPONDENT  in  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
tells  us  that  the  depth  of  snow  in  the  Eagle 
Lake  district  is  reported  as  127  inches.  The  Port¬ 
land  Press-Herald  says : 

The  snow  blanket  which  now  covers  Maine  is  the 
heaviest  known  for  many  years.  Accounts  differ  as  to 
how  thick  the  snow  really  is  but  there  is  no  question 
about  what  the  effect  will  be  when  an  extended  period 
of  warm  weather  and  rain  comes  and  it  begins  to  melt 
and  fill  the  forest  streams  and  brooks.  Then  we  will 
be  in  for  an  old-time  freshet. 

In  the  Eagle  Lake  district  the  game  wardens  and 
trappers  say  that  the  beavers  have  built  their  houses 
eight  or  nine  feet  high  when  four  feet  is  the  usual 
height.  These  animals  are  also  reported  to  be  tearing 
down  the  dams  they  built  earlier  in  the  year  and  to  be 
reducing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  heaver  ponds  by 
opening  new  side  spillways.  The  trappers  and  game 
wardens  say  that  they  have  never  seen  the  beavers 
making  such  obvious  preparations  for  a  big  rise  in  the 
water.  They  claim  that  these  intelligent  animals 
know  the  snow  is  very  deep  and  that  when  it  melts  the 
floods  will  come. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  precautions  that 
men  may  take  to  guard  against  freshets,  but  if  there 
are  any,  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  be  prepared  to 
face  extraordinary  high  water  within  a  few  weeks. 

As  the  snow  melts  we  shall  realize  once  more  the 
danger  of  denuded  hillsides,  where  tree  growth  once 
held  moisture.  The  beavers  seem  better  prepared 
than  man  with  weather  wisdom. 

* 

I  have  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  my  family  for  68  years. 
It  has  been  a  great  help  to  us.  Our  town  roads  are  in 
very  bad  condition.  I  wish  something  could  be  done 
about  it.  Some  of  them  are  so  narrow  two  ears  can¬ 
not  pass,  and  we  are  only  27  miles  from  Albany  where 
the  money  is  voted  to  tear  up  and  rebuild  thousands  of 
good  hard  roads.  H.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

F  THIS  good  friend  would  invite  the  Legislature 
over  to  lunch,  they  would  probably  borrow  a  few 
of  the  State  cars  at  the  Capitol  to  carry  them  over, 
and  they  would  learn  first  hand  just  what  narrow 
mud  roads  are  like.  For  30  years  they  have  been 
collecting  money  from  the  back-country  farms,  and 
spending  it  on  main  thoroughfares.  They  promised 


that  the  farm  roads  would  come  next,  but  they  have 
rebuilt  many  of  the  first  hard  roads,  and  the  mud 
is  still  on  the  back  farm  roads. 

* 

E  HAVE  been  asked,  on  several  occasions,  as 
to  the  reliability  of  genealogists  who  offered 
to  trace  a  family’s  line  of  descent.  We  have  never 
felt  much  interest  in  this  particular  vanity,  but 
know  that  there  are  honest  and  painstaking  people 
who  specialize  in  such  research,  which  requires 
much  skill  and  knowledge.  However,  a  Philadelphia 
man  has  just  been  sentenced  to  15  months  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  penitentiary  for  a  genealogical  “racket.”  lie 
offered  family  trees  for  $10  and  coats  of  arms  for 
$3,  and  never  delivered  either.  The  Secret  Service 
men  say  that  in  the  past  five  years  he  has  made 
$100,000  in  this  way,  which  seems  quite  remunera¬ 
tive  in  a  time  of  financial  stringency.  Sometimes 
Americans  smile  at  the  snobbish  respect  shown  by 
Europeans  for  rank  and  family,  but  our  free  de¬ 
mocracy  is  not  free  from  the  same  failing.  We  may 
well  copy  the  characteristic  attitude  of  Lincoln,  who, 
asked  when  President  what  his  family  coat  of  arms 
was,  replied  “A  pair  of  shirt  sleeves.” 

* 

PRING  work  this  year  is  likely  to  be  very  hur¬ 
ried,  for  everything  will  need  attention  at  once, 
and  the  break-up  of  Winter  may  delay  farmers  in 
getting  on  the  land.  The  heavy  snow  in  so  many 
sections  will  provide  the  much-needed  moisture.  It 
is  imperative  that  repairs  and  replacement  should 
not  be  delayed  or  neglected.  Nothing  must  delay 
work,  when  it  once  starts.  Wherever  it  is  possible 
we  believe  in  timely  buying,  for  the  lessening  of 
production  during  the  past  two  years  has  depleted 
stocks  in  many  staples  which  must  now  be  replaced. 
The  man  who  can  buy  no  more  than  a  new  hoe  or  a 
pound  of  nails,  and  the  woman  who  is  making  her¬ 
self  a  new  cotton  dress  are  both  doing  their  part  in 
starting  up  the  wheels  of  industry.  When  the  farmer 
is  once  more  buying  the  replacements  he  needs,  we 
can  feel  that  the  whole  nation  is  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity. 

AIRYING  is  a  great  industry  in  Canada,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Dominion  statement  that  the 
milk  production  in  Canada  for  1933  was  approxi¬ 
mately  7,959,400  tons  from  3,753,400  cows,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cow  population  of  27.000  over  the  previous 
year.  The  production  of  creamery  butter  was  215,- 
917,334  lbs.,  an  increase  of  almost  two  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  1932.  Production  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Sa  sket  die  wan  and  Alberta  showed  the  most 
marked  increase.  Butter  was  mostly  on  a  home- 
consumption  basis,  and  for  most  of  the  year  values 
averaged  form  one  and  a  half  to  more  than  five 
cents  over  export  prices.  Domestic  consumption  of 
creamery  and  dairy  butter  was  approximately  321,- 
000,000  lbs.,  which  is  equal  to  an  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  little  more  than  30  lbs.  per  capita.  Cana¬ 
dians  are  among  the  big  butter  eaters  of  the  world. 
The  cheese  make  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  110,- 
000,000  lbs.  Exports  of  Canadian  cheese  during  the 
year  amounted  to  74,168,600  lbs.  The  production  of 
concentrated  milk  products  was  S4, 928, 470  lbs.,  of 
which  27,200,600  lbs.  were  exported. 

* 

R.  HERRICK,  on  page  25S,  gives  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  about  the  Dutch  elm  disease  and  how  it 
is  spread.  Like  the  malarial  and  yellow  fever 
mosquito,  this  bark  beetle  is  on  the  go,  infecting  new 
trees  by  its  habit  of  gnawing  in  the  tender  wood  of 
the  big  crotches,  the  wounds  reaching  some  of  the 
sticky  spores  carried  about  on  the  bark  beetle’s  body, 
as  surely  as  the  honey  bee  carries  nectar,  but  on  a 
mischievous  rather  than  beneficial  errand.  It  will 
he  well  for  everyone  who  has  elm  trees  to  examine 
them  closely  for  any  signs  of  the  trouble  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Herrick,  and  send  supposedly  dis¬ 
eased  samples  to  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Labora¬ 
tory,  Wooster  ,01iio,  as  suggested. 


Brevities 

Spring  lias  got  here  at  last — at  least  the  almanac 
says  so. 

Some  good  looking  cows  shown  on  page  264  in  Prof. 
Duck’s  article  this  week. 

“O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  call  upon  his  name; 
make  kuown  his  deeds  among  the  people.” 

A  Texas  correspondent  says  that  many  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  “plow-up”  checks  were  used  by  the  farmers 
to  pay  grocery  bills. 

New  England  may  be  called  the  Hubbard  squash 
zone.  We  wonder  how  the  squashes  kept  in  home  stor¬ 
age  this  past  Winter.  They  do  not  like  to  be  chilled. 

Recently  buying  spool  cotton,  we  found  that  the 
price  at  a  big  department  store  bad  advanced  from  44 
to  52  cents  a  dozen  spools.  We  hope  the  cotton  farmer 
gets  some  of  this  rise. 

Newspapers  report  that  an  Egyptian  prince  was  re¬ 
cently  lined  £100  for  shooting  game  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  in  Kenya,  British  Africa.  Some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  suggest  that  similar  law  enforcement  is 
needed  here. 
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The  Proposed  Milk  Bill 

THE  authors  of  the  new  milk  hill  seem  to  have 
worked  under  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  permanent  the  policies  and  procedures  that 
have  brought  the  New  York  milk  industry  to  a  state 
of  collapse.  But  before  we  attempt  to  review  the 
bill,  the  major  cause  of  the  dairy  farmer's  plight 
needs  to  be  plainly  stated. 

With  a  commendable  zeal  to  help  a  struggling  and 
worthy  industry,  the  State  attempted  to  encourage 
the  development  of  dairy  organizations.  Under  these 
liberal  laws  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  organized. 
In  its  initial  services  the  organization  was  success¬ 
ful  and  helpful.  It  affiliated  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  State  into  one  united  body,  and  inspired  them 
with  confidence  in  collective  action.  The  Legislature 
promptly  complied  with  every  request  to  strengthen 
it,  and  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry  seemed  to 
be  secure.  In  every  mind  the  organization  typified 
the  whole  body  of  dairymen. 

The  governing  body  made  changes  in  the  legal  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  organization  which  shifted  control 
from  farmers  to  a  centralized  management  of  the 
corporation.  Then  the  management  formed  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Borden  Company,  the  largest  and 
most  dominating  of  the  city  distributors.  This  Bor- 
den-League  alliance  divided  the  once  united  dairy¬ 
men  into  groups.  It  used  money  borrowed  from 
farmers  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  buy  up  a 
large  number  of  Borden's  competitors.  The  Borden 
Company  absorbed  the  profitable  city  business  of 
these  former  competitors.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
kept  the  country  plants.  Since  the  alliance  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  refused  to  accept  milk  from  its  coun¬ 
try  patrons  who  had  supplied  it  for  years,  unless 
and  until  the  farmers  signed  the  League  contract. 
The  League  accepts  no  milk  at  its  plants  except  from 
those  who  sign  the  contract.  This  combination  con¬ 
trols  more  than  400  country  milk  receiving  plants, 
and  since  a  large  number  of  competing  plants  have 
been  bought  up,  and  many  of  them  closed,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  many  localities  have  no  choice  but  to  pa¬ 
tronize  the  plants  of  the  Borden-League  alliance. 

The  contract  is  perpetual  with  the  privilege  to 
withdraw  during  14  days  in  February,  but  milk 
must  be  delivered  up  to  April  1,  when  there  is  a 
seasonal  flush  of  milk  and  there  is  little  chance  to 
find  a  buyer.  This  milk  must  be  delivered  daily  on 
consignment.  Payment  is  not  made  for  any  month 
until  the  25th  of  the  following  month.  After  an 
average  of  43  days  credit,  and  after  the  milk  is  all 
sold,  consumed  and  the  consumer  has  paid  for  it,  the 
dealer  determines  how  much  he  used  in  each  of  nine 
classes  and  computes  a  blended  price.  From  this  the 
League  deducts  expenses,  capital  fund,  cartage  and 
adjusts  several  differentials,  adding  some  and  de¬ 
ducting  others.  For  the  first  time  the  farmer  knows 
the  price  of  his  milk  when  he  receives  the  return  on 
the  25tli  of  the  following  month.  During  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  alliance  its  price  has  run  from  30  to  GO 
cents  per  100  lbs  less  than  other  dealers  have  paid. 
This  is  the  classified  price  plan. 

As  an  excuse  for  its  low  prices,  the  League  man¬ 
agement  claims  that  it  is  obliged  to  handle  more  of 
the  surplus  than  other  dealers.  The  records  do  not 
justify  this  claim.  The  League  producers  get  no 
return  noxo  whatever  for  the  surplus  milk  utilized 
by  dealers  in  the  seven  surplus  classes.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  give  this  surplus  milk  away  and  pay  the 
League  from  10  to  17  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  take  it. 

Now  the  League  claims  that  before  the  alliance 
milk  sold  at  butter  prices  and  that  the  League  raise  1 
the  price  standard.  The  truth  is  that  Borden's 
alone  and  undisputed  fixed  the  price  for  milk  from 
1902  to  1915  inclusive.  Computed  on  their  own 
formula  for  these  14  years  the  average  price  of  milk 
was  12  cents  less  than  the  equivalent  price  in  butter 
and  cheese  values.  Leaving  out  the  strike  year  of 
1910,  for  the  years  1917  to  1930  inclusive,  during 
the  Borden-League  alliance  the  milk  price  averaged 
for  the  14  years  13  cents  per  100  lbs.  less  than  the 
butter  and  cheese  equivalent.  This  is  computed 
from  standard  quotations.  Could  anything  be  more 
convincing  than  that  the  Borden  Company  made  the 
price  for  the  whole  28  years  on  the  same  formula? 

This  combination  is  operating  on  money  deducted 
from  farmers’  monthly  bills,  on  farmers’  ci’edit  and 
on  government  loans  in  a  total  amount  of  substan¬ 
tially  $25,000,000.  These  farmers  never  get  a  full 
profit  and  loss  accounting.  A  complicated  annual 
statement  is  filed  but  producers  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  official 
group  since  1932  when  Section  26  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Corporations  Law  was  passed.  The  repeal  of 
this  statute  and  the  substitution  of  one  permitting 
public  inspection  of  all  audited  reports  would  be 
salutary  and  in  the  general  interests  of  producer 
and  consumer  alike. 


Under  the  contract  farmers  are  obliged  to  waive 
their  right  to  an  accounting.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  instance  on  record  where  wards  are  legally 
denied  an  accounting  of  a  trust.  Emergency  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  compelling  all  co-operatives 
to  render  a  full  and  complete  monthly  accounting  to 
members.  Such  legislation  would  at  least  show  the 
costs  of  management  which  have  too  long  been  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion  because  of  the  secrecy  in 
which  they  have  been  shrouded. 

The  State  has  a  responsibility  in  this  case.  It 
has  been  misled.  The  Legislature  has  been  misin¬ 
formed.  With  good  intentions  dairy  organizations 
have  been  exempt  from  restraint  of  trade  laws  and 
anti-trust  laws.  Here  is  a  combination  of  an  exempt 
dairy  management  and  an  international  commercial 
corporation  with  a  large  monopoly  of  a  dairy  indus¬ 
try  exploiting  the  very  dairymen  that  the  law 
was  supposed  to  help. 

While  this  cancer  is  concealed  and  nurtured  in 
the  breast  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  New  York 
milk  problem  will  remain  unsolved.  The  longer  a 
full  open  public  investigation  of  this  monopolistic 
alliance  is  delayed,  the  greater  the  loss  to  dairymen 
and  the  greater  the  State  scandal  when  the  records 
are  laid  bare  to  the  public. 

The  new  bill  is  particularly  faulty  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars : 

The  Borden-League  alliance  is  more  responsible 
for  the  plight  of  dairymen  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  but  the  plans  and  policies  of  this  combine 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  bill.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  may  have  a  place  in  the  economic  service  of 
the  business,  but  the  combination  is  not  entitled 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  industry.  The  special 
concessions  to  them  were  rewarded  only  by  the 
lowest  price  paid  to  any  group  of  producers  in 
the  milk  shed.  If  the  monopoly  cannot  be  brok¬ 
en  up,  the  law  certainly  should  not  make  it  com¬ 
plete  and  permanent.  The  provisions  tending  to  this 
end  are : 

The  retention  of  the  classified  price  plan,  or  the 
surplus  price  plan,  both  of  which  have  proved  dis¬ 
astrous  to  producers  wherever  used ;  the  reinser¬ 
tion  of  Section  313  of  the  old  milk  control  law  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Borden-League  alliance  to 
pay  its  producers  from  40  to  60  cents  per  100  lbs. 
less  than  other  producers  were  paid  by  other  deal¬ 
ers,  and  thus  depriving  their  producers  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  law ;  the  new  Section  25S-0  in  this  bill 
which  would  require  an  efficient,  successful  distribu¬ 
tor  to  turn  a  part  of  his  earnings  over  to  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  incompetent  distributor  to  help  make  up  his 
losses  or  to  increase  his  smaller  profits. 

Under  Section  257  no  farmer  could  sell  a  quart  of 
milk  in  his  community  without  a  license  and  paying 
a  $25  fee,  and  under  Section  25S-C,  unless  he  is  now 
in  the  business  of  retailing  milk,  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  a  license  now  or  later.  The  right  of  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  own  milk  should  be  encouraged 
and  safeguarded.  The  service  is  always  welcomed 
and  often  demanded  by  local  consumers.  This  sec¬ 
tion  also  denies  a  license  to  any  applicant  not  now 
a  milk  dealer.  This  creates  a  monopoly  for  those 
now  in  the  distributing  business. 

Under  paragraph  A  of  Section  25S-M.  a  produc¬ 
tion  quota  may  be  applied  to  each  producer.  This 
is  intolerable.  A  quota  for  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  or 
cream  would  be  equitable  and  fair  under  a  plan  to 
ship  only  market  requirements  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion,  but  no  farmer  wants  to  be  told  when  he  may 
breed  a  heifer.  Under  paragraph  B  of  Section  25S-M 
the  dealer  is  accorded  a  spread  that  includes  expense 
and  “a  reasonable  return  upon  necessary  investment.” 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  same  section  for  either 
cost  of  production  or  of  any  profit  in  the  provision 
to  determine  prices  to  producers.  The  bill  should 
provide  a  reasonable  profit  for  producer  as  well  as 
for  distributor. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  bill  is  in  abolishing 
the  Control  Board  with  emergency  authority  and 
time  limit,  and  in  creating  a  permanent  division  of 
milk  control  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  with  emergency  authority  and  time  limit 
for  only  some  of  its  functions.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  as  now  constituted  the  department  may  be 
trusted  with  a  control  or  dictatorship  (which  means 
the  same  thing)  of  the  milk  industry.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  far  removed  from  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er’s  influence.  He  would  be  three  times  removed 
from  the  farmer’s  vote.  The  proposed  control  is  per¬ 
manent.  Sometime  we  would  like  to  see  the  dignity 
of  controlling  his  own  business  again  assumed  by 
the  farmers  who  created  this  great  industry.  A 
temporary  board  appointed  by  the  Governor  would 
be  more  responsive  to  the  appeals  of  producer  and 
consumer.  At  least  one  of  its  members  should  be 
an  outstanding  successful  dairyman  with  no  po¬ 
litical  or  promotional  background. 


Silver  Makes  Gains 

ON  MARCH  19,  silver  had  its  day  in  Congress. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Henry  T.  Rainey,  a  con¬ 
sistent  silver  advocate,  had  previously  announced 
that  he  would  call  up  two  silver  bills  on  that  date. 
At  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt  one  of  these, 
the  Piesiner  bill,  was  withheld,  plainly  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  white  metal  advocates. 

The  Dies  bill,  however,  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  blouse  as  previously  announced  and  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
House  suspended  its  rules  and  voted  257  to  112  to 
pass  the  bill.  Only  37  Democrats  voted  against, 
while  234  Democrats  voted  for  it.  As  explained  by 
its  author,  Martin  Dies  of  Texas,  the  bill  has  a  two 
fold  purpose : 

It  would  provide  payment  in  silver  for  agricultural 
surpluses  sold  abroad,  with  a  premium  of  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  above  the  world  market  price  of  these  com¬ 
modities  to  those  who  make  use  of  silver,  and  second, 
silver  certificates  would  then  be  issued  against  the  metal 
accepted  and  these  would  be  paid  to  the  sellers,  thus 
placing  money  in  circulation.” 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  announced  he  would  press 
for  action  on  his  bill  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  500.000,000  ounces  of  silver  as  an  infla¬ 
tionary  step  to  raise  commodity  prices. 

The  Piesiner  bill  calls  for  the  purchase  of  1.500,- 
000.000  ounces  of  silver  and  its  coinage  until  com¬ 
modity  prices  reach  the  level  of  1926.  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  flatly  oppose  this  measure,  but  the 
White  House  did  persuade  Speaker  Rainey  not  to 
call  up  the  bill  as  previously  announced  that  he 
would,  and  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Treasury  as 
an  outrageous  threat  to  the  Administration's  mone¬ 
tary  policy.  This  reveals  a  conflicting  policy  of  the 
Administration.  Over  and  over  again  the  President 
has  repeated  his  determination  to  increase  commodi¬ 
ty  prices,  particularly  agricultural  prices.  If  one 
measure  did  not  succeed  then  it  would  be  done  in 
some  other  way.  Yet  with  all  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  borrowed  money  the  dollar  yet  has  a  purchasing 
power  of  50  per  cent  more  than  it  had  in  1926.  Bank 
money  does  not  get  out  in  circulation,  and  basic 
money  in  use  is  needed  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
dollar  to  increase  commodity  prices. 


Albany  County,  New  York  Notes 

The  subzero  temperature  here  reached  32°  below;  it 
stood  at  zero  until  February  24.  We  have  not  had 
the  deep  snows  reported  in  the  Eastern  States,  there 
being  not  over  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  level  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  less  than  that  before  February.  Many  neigh¬ 
bors  lost  all  their  house  plants  due  to  a  rapid  fall  of 
the  mercury  during  the  night — a  drop  of  30°  in  a  few 
hours. 

Prices  are  fairly  good  here.  Eggs  have  been  as  high 
as  35c  before  the  holidays  and  ranged  from  25  to  18c 
after  January  1.  We  have  had  two  pullets,  R.  I.  Reds, 
that  have  been  laying  nearly  every  day  for  over  a 
month.  We  keep  only  three  fowls  mainly  for  pets  as 
we  live  in  a  small  village  and  find  it  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  buy  our  eggs.  Beef  at  the  stores  here  has  been 
selling  from  15  to  20c  and  25c :  pork  around  20c :  hens, 
dressed,  20  to  28c ;  butter,  creamery,  32c.  Apples  before 
holidays  50c  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  potatoes  $1.25. 

The  big  blizzard  that  hit  the  Eastern  States  and  Al¬ 
bany  area  barely  touched  our  neighborhood.  The  cen¬ 
tral  school  was  closed  for  one  day  as  side  roads  had  not 
been  shoveled.  The  snowplows  were  out  through  the 
village  for  practically  the  first  time  this  Winter.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  storm  the  roads  have  been  icy  in  some 
places  and  many  have  not  been  driving  their  cars. 

The  women  who  are  marooned  thus  enjoy  the  radio 
programs,  knit,  crochet  and  piece  quilts.  Attending  to 
the  fires  has  given  employment  to  at  least  one  member 
of  every  family.  A  near  neighbor  having  a  large  house 
put  in  one  of  the  best  oil  heaters  on  the  market  last 
Summer.  She  has  found  it  highly  satisfactory  during 
the  subzero  temperature.  Spring  being  officially  just 
around  the  corner.  A.  J.  B.  who  wrote  so  interestingly 
of  the  “Rural  Mail  Carrier  and  a  Maine  Blizzard”  need 
have  no  fear  of  a  similar  adventure  this  season. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  m. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Frost  has  gone  down  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
and  although  a  year  ago  farmers  were  drawing  manure 
and  some  of  them  plowing,  there  is  no  sign  of  this  yet. 
Charles  Maaf,  tobacco-grower,  is  well  known  as  a 
weather  forecaster.  He  predicted  last  October  there 
would  be  an  unusual  number  of  snowstorms.  He  had 
hardly  made  the  first  prediction  when  the  first  snow 
arrived,  November  5.  Mr.  Maaf  claims  he  can  tell  the 
number  of  storms  that  are  to  come  during  Winter  by 
the  time  the  leaves  fall  from  a  beech  tree  at  his  farm. 

Jennie  H.  Church,  West  Willing  ton,  looking  over 
some  old  letters,  finds  records  of  the  great  snow  of 
February,  1717.  Probably  there  has  never  been  snow 
of  depth  to  equal  that.  Vast  number  of  cattle  were  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  some  found  dead,  standing  in  their  tracks,  as 
if  alive,  many  weeks  after  the  snow  melted.  On  one 
farm,  1,100  sheep  were  buried  in  the  snow.  Four  weeks 
after  the  storm,  in  a  snow  bank  16  feet  high,  two  sheep 
were  found  that  had  kept  themselves  alive  by  eating 
the  wool  of  their  dead  companions.  Indians  nearly  100 
years  old  had  never  heard  of  anything  like  that  great 
snow  of  1717.  even  from  their  fathers.  It  was  called 
“an  horrid  snow.” 

Prices:  Baldwin  apples,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Greenings. 
$1  to  81.40  bu. ;  cabbage,  $1.60  to  $2.25  for  50  lbs.: 
onions.  $1.35  to  $1.60  bu. ;  potatoes.  $1.40  to  $1.50  bu.  : 
spinach,  85c  to  $1  bu. ;  turnips.  75c  to  $1  bu. ;  chick 
ens,  live.  15  to  20c  lb. ;  dressed.  23  to  26c  lb. ;  geese, 
dressed,  20  to  23c  lb. ;  eggs,  30c  doz.  c.  b.  Clifford. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Both  Sides  of  the  Ledger 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Dairy-Herd  Improvement  Associations 

Although  the  first  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State  was  started 
about  26  years  ago  it  was  not  until  1925 
that  this  work,  now  operating  under  the 
name  of  dairy-herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tion,  has  made  really  notable  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  advancement  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall,  Ex¬ 
tension  Department,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Cornell  Extension 
Bulletin  266,  recently  published,  covers 
some  results  of  these  associations,  com¬ 
piled  by  Profs.  Crandall  and  G.  W.  Tail- 
by.  I  would  strongly  recommend  those 
interested  in  economy  and  efficiency  of 
milk  production  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
publication,  which  is  available  without 
cost,  by  writing  Director  V.  B.  Hart,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  is  to  be  extended  to  milk 
producers,  as  has  been  done  to  corn-liog 
producers,  it  should  be  so  granted  that 
the  paid  subsidy  automatically  places  the 
producer  under  some  dairy-herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  plan,  compensating  for 
the  necessary  operating  overhead,  and 
paying  the  bonus  on  the  removed  individu¬ 
als  to  be  slaughtered  that  failed  to  meet 
the  association  requirements  relative  to 
butterfat  or  milk.  Lasting  and  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  would  be  thus  attained,  which 
would  continue  for  at  least  a  few  years 
after  removal  of  granted  subsidies,  while 
subsidized  gross  volume  reduction  bene¬ 
fits  will  cease  in  a  very  short  time  after 
the  discontinuance  of  such  subsidies. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  so-called 
dairy  meetings  during  the  past  12  months 
and  over  90  per  cent  of  them  have  been 
conducted  entirely  by  men  who  are  not 
now  or  never  have  been  engaged  in  the 
production  end  of  the  industry.  It  is  my 
contention  that  under  this  type  of  set 
up  the  problem  is  being  approached  from 
the  wrong  end.  If  over-production  is 
really  the  cause  of  our  troubles,  it  would 
then  seem  the  logical  corrective  angle  of 
approach  to  the  problem  would  be  by 
elimination  of  the  lower  producing  in¬ 
dividuals  or  units  based  on  efficiency  and 
economy  of  production  costs.  So  far  it 
has  been  my  observation  that  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  largely  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  gross  volume  production  an¬ 
gles,  which  at  best  can  result  in  only 
temporary  relief. 

Reducing  Volume  on  Production 
Basis 

Prof.  Crandall  shows  in  his  discussion 
of  improvement  association  work  that 
during  the  12  months  of  1932,  30  asso¬ 
ciations  reported  3,7S2  cows  disposed  of. 
This  represents  27.8  per  cent  of  the  13,- 
599  cows  in  the  30  associations  reporting. 
After  eliminating  860  cows  retained  for 
dairy  purposes  and  181  cows  that  died, 
it  still  leaves  2,741  cows,  or  20.2  per 
cent  undersiable  for  dairy  purposes,  which 
were  permanently  removed  as  producers. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Yearbook  1932  gives  the  average  annual 
milk  production  per  cow  for  New  York 
State  as  being  6,305  lbs.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y„  in  its  Bulletin  267,  1931- 
1932,  gives  the  average  production  of  all 


cows  of  milking  age  in  New  York  State 
in  1931  as  being  5,521  lbs.  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  3.64  per  cent  butterfat.  If  a  yearly 
production  as  low  as  2.000  lbs.  is  as¬ 
sumed  on  these  2,741  cows  their  removal 
eliminated  almost  five  and  one-lialf  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk  from  the  fluid  market. 

Applying  a  figure  even  as  low  as  250 
lbs.  of  fat  per  annum,  which  is  i  bout  the 
dividing  line  between  profit  and  loss,  at 
present  prices,  to  the  dairy  cows  in  only 
the  four  leading  dairy  States  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  New  York, 
with  a  total  of  approximately  five  and 
one-half  million  head  of  dairy  cows,  the 
elimination  of  undesirables,  based  on  a 
250-lb.  annual  fat  requirement,  would 
very  probably  materially  exceed  20  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Even  on  this  conser¬ 
vative  estimate  it  is  seen  reduced  annual 
production  would  at  least  equal  if  not 
exceed  two  billion  pounds  of  milk  in 
these  four  States  alone. 

By  higher  requirements  a  much  greater 
elimination  and  reduction  could  be  af¬ 
fected.  It  might  be  argued  that  volume 
reduction  could  not  be  attained  in  this 
manner  because  in  case  of  removal  of  low 


producing  cows  the  owner  would  add 
more  efficient  individuals  or  units  to 
main  or  exceed  his  original  production. 
Such  a  practice,  however,  could  not  af¬ 
fect  total  production  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years  because  there  are  only  so 
many  cows.  If  a  certain  percentage  of 
them  are  by  tested  selection  removed  and 
slaughtered  their  production  is  perma¬ 
nently  lost.  It  might  be  argued  that  when 
the  daughters  of  these  more  efficient, 
higher  producing  cows  freshen  total  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  increased.  While  this 
is  a  possible  eonitngency  it  would  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  it  materialized,  if  ever, 
because  there  should  be  constant  greater 
elimination  and  selection  on  a  gradually 
scaled  increased  efficiency  basis.  Den¬ 
mark,  which  has  approximately  40  per 
cent  of  its  cows  under  this  plan,  as  well 
as  a  high  number  of  hogs  on  the  record 
of  performance  plans,  has  probably  the 
most  general  farm  prosperity  of  any 
country  in  the  world  today. 


Proving  Sires 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services 
which  an  improvement  association  ren¬ 
ders  is  the  proving  of  herd  sires.  Accurate 
recording  of  milk  and  fat  records  is  nec¬ 
essary,  not  only  for  proper  culling,  but 
equally  important  to  determine  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  of  sires,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  report  mentioned. 

Crandall  and  Tailby  state  a  proved  sire 
is  a  bull  with  sufficient  information  avail¬ 
able  about  the  production  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
their  dams,  to  give  an  indication  of  his 
transmitting  ability.  The  Holstein  as¬ 
sociation  feels  that  the  average  of  the 
first  six  daughters,  calculated  to  a  mature 
basis,  is  sufficient  to  establish  his  breed¬ 
ing  index,  if  more  records  are  available 
they  should  be  used.  The  cow's  entire 
lactation  record  not  to  exceed  365  days 
should  be  used. 

The  significant  point  is  that  a  proved 
sire  may  have  either  a  relatively  high  or 
low  index.  A  sire  so  proved  with  a  milk 
transmitting  index  of  say  8,000  to  10,000 
lbs.  might  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  use 
on  certain  cows  of  equal  or  lower  pro¬ 
duction,  but  unsatisfactory  for  use  on 
others  of  higher  production  levels. 

Another  factor  which  should  enter  into 
the  use  of  a  proved  sire  is  that  of  desir¬ 
able  type.  This  is  particularly  true  after 


fairly  satisfactory  production  levels  have 
been  attained.  In  selecting  a  proved  sire 
to  use  or  head  the  herd,  the  same  rigid 
requirements  should  be  observed  relative 
to  bovine  tuberculosis,  Bang's  disease,  or 
any  other  ailment  or  disease,  as  are  de¬ 
manded  in  the  acquisition  of  any  other 
individual  being  introduced  into  the  herd. 
The  point  is  that  the  mere  proving  of  a 
sire  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a  de¬ 
sirable  bull  to  head  the  herd. 

Cost  of  Producing  100  Lrs.  of  Milk 
While  opinion  differs  relative  to  this 
matter,  I  have  found  in  my  numerous 
contacts  with  the  various  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  authorities  and  more  care¬ 
fully  managed  dairy  farms  that  the  most 
universal  rule  of  thumb  method  for  such 
computation  is  to  assume  the  production 
of  100  lbs.  of  milk  will  on  the  average  be 
equal  to  twice  the  feed  cost.  By  feed 
cost  is  meant  all  roughage  and  concen¬ 
trates  used  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
Meliods  of  figuring  feed  costs  would,  of 
course,  be  an  influencing  factor,  the 


nome-grown  part  of  the  ration  may  be 
figured  at  its  actual  farm  production  cost 
or  at  prevailing  market  prices.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  experiment  station  results  are  com¬ 
puted  on  the  latter  basis. 

At  a  recent  dairy  production  meeting 
Prof.  E.  S.  Savage  made  the  statement 
he  considered  Table  4,  in  Cornell  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  266,  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most  important  and  valuable  single 
contribution  ever  made  to  the  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  industry.  After  carefully  study¬ 
ing  this  table  I  am  inclined  to  concur 
with  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  whether 
you  agree  with  us  or  not  a  brief  analysis 
of  some  of  the  attained  compilations  are 
well  worthy  of  thought  and  consideration 
because,  among  other  things,  they  so 
clearly  show  the  direct  relation  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs  to  possible  profit. 

The  table  referred  to  is  compiled  from 
figures  obtained  from  19.132  records  in 
71  dairy-lierd-improvement-assosciations, 
1931-1932.  The  average  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  these  cows  was  8,000  lbs.  of 
milk  testing  3.7  per  cent  butterfat,  or  a 
total  average  annual  yield  of  295  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  The  average  value  of  the  milk 
was  $1.94  per  100  lbs.,  or  a  total  of 
$155.20.  The  average  yearly  feed  cost 
was  $38  for  roughage  and  $31  for  grain, 
or  a  total  of  $69  feed  cost.  The  total 
value  of  milk  over  feed  cost  was  $S6.20. 
Based  on  the  assumption  that  total  pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  is  on 
the  average  equal  to  twice  the  feed  costs 
this  entire  group  of  cows  returned  an 
average  annual  net  profit  per  head  of 
$17.20. 

Production  and  Profits 

The  dividing  line  between  profit  and 
loss  is  represented  in  the  group  of  2,702 
cows  which  produced  between  5,500  and 
6,500  lbs.  of  milk,  with  an  average  fat 
test  of  4  per  cent.  The  total  average 
yearly  feed  cost  of  these  cows  was  $59, 
while  the  value  of  their  milk  over  feed 
cost  was  $66,  or  a  net  profit  return  of  $7 
per  head.  The  group  of  1.79S  cows  in  the 
next  lower  level  of  1.000  lbs.  production 
averaged  .2  per  cent  higher  on  fat  but 
the  total  value  of  their  milk  over  feed 
cost  was  only  $53,  with  a  total  feed  cost 
of  $55,  they  therefore  show  a  net  loss  of 
$3  per  head. 

There  was  an  average  increase  of 
$17.76  for  each  additional  1,000  lbs.  of 
milk  produced,  while  the  average  increase 
in  feed  cost  for  this  amount  of  increased 
production  was  only  $4.76;  or  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  $13  net  profit  for  each 
additional  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  cow  pro¬ 
duced.  At  a  recent  dairy  hearing  I  at¬ 
tended  in  Syracuse  the  most  frequent 
question  asked  by  producers  was  if  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  knew  how  much 
it  cost  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk.  While 
the  committees  had  not  been  appointed 
to  ascertain  this  fact  it  should  be  a  perti¬ 
nent  point  in  any  price-fixing  plan  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  As  it  would  continually  vary 
with  fluctuations  in  feed  prices,  it  should 
necessarily  be  subject  to  constant  revision 
to  afford  just  compensation  to  producers. 

The  cows  in  the  15,000  lbs.  and  over 
group,  testing  an  average  of  3.3  per  cent 
butterfat,  had  a  total  feed  cost  of  $120, 
and  a  value  of  milk  over  feed  cost  of 
$200,  or  an  average  net  profit  of  $80  per 
head.  It  pays  to  feed  these  high-produc¬ 
ing  cows  all  they  will  consume  of  rough- 
age  and  concentrates  in  ratio  to  their 
production  requirements.  One  of  the  best 
average  guides  being  1  lb.  of  dry  rough- 
age  and  3  lbs.  of  corn  silage  for  each  100 


Spur’s  You’ll  Do  Lady  Majesty  of  E.  P .,  at  four  years  of  aye,  milicing  over  40  lbs. 
daily.  Bred  and  owned  by  L.  D.  Cowden,  Elm  Place,  Fredonia,  N.  4.  Note  the 
exceptionally  fine  udder  and  type  of  this  great  Jersey  cow. 


EOT  Thelma  Veeman,  an  “excellent”  daughter  of _  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  owned  by 
W  I)  Robens  <f-  Son,  Poland,  N.  Y.  She  has  a  365-day  record  of  27,-35.8  lbs.  of 
mile  i  181  1  lbs  of  butterfat.  Holstein  type  and  production,  such  as  she  curries, 
’  ’  ’  returns  profits  at  the  pail  even  at  present  price  levels. 


Duke’s  Duchess,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  cow  owned  by  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Her  great  depth  and  capacity  are  indicative  of  her  sustained  production  with  an 
average  of  45  lbs.  daily,  first  lactation,  and  50  lbs.  daily  average,  second  lactation. 
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INJURED  TEATS 

— *  DR.  NAYLOR'S  — 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 
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It's 

OINTMENT 

p/us  — 

LINIMENT 


- . 

*  for  a//  farm  healing 

It  penetrates,  promotes  circulationi 
gives  quick  relief.  For  Caked  Bag,  Inflammation, 
all  teat  and  udder  injuries.  Big  10-ounce  package 
60c  at  stores,  or  direct. 


Sample 

Sent  Free 


Demonstrator  size  (worth  15c) 
sent  for  4c  stamps  to  prepay 
postage. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9- A  Lyndonville,  Vt, 

m HORSES  SAVED 

FROM  COUGHS  AND  COLDS ! 

Surest  treatment  for  suffering  Horses.  Works 
extra  fast... reduces  inflammation  ...  makes 
breathing  easier.  Used  and  praised  by  lead- 
ing  horsemen  and  formers  for  over  40  years. 


Cive  Spohn’s  at  first  sign  of  sickness  — prevent 
serious  trouble.  Sold  by  druggists  for  only  60c 
and  $1.20  or  shipped  direct/  postage  prepaid. 

Liberal  trial  bottle  Free .  Write  today l 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept  NA  Goshen,  Ind. 
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BY 

writing  us  now.  so  we  can  show  you  how  to  purchase 
your  silo  at  LOW  PRICE. 

Let  us  send  you  descriptive  literature  and  prices  on: 
The  NEW  GLAZED  RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO.  (Water  or  acid  will  not  touch  it) 

The  NEW  LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 
(Perfected  and  Patented  in  1933). 

Silo  Prices  Will  Be  Higher 

“Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted”! 

Write  Today  to 

LeROY  silos 


Wool, 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
>  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  •  Lancaster,  I>». 


DOGS 


WORLD’S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  Free.  IIAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  III. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

C 


Nelson’s  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  City*  Pa. 


OT/LIE  PUPS— Brood  female  collie,  Boston  Terrier, 
Hull  Terrier  female.  HOWARD  lll'RD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


MEDICATED  AND  SATU¬ 
RATED  WITH  MEDICATED 
OINTMENT. 

SOFT  ABSORBENT  SUR¬ 
FACE-FITS  LARGE  OR 
SMALL  TEAT. 

FLEXIBLE— BENDS  WITH 
TEAT  PREVENTING  IRRI¬ 
TATION. 

NO  ENLARGEMENT  TO 
OVER-STRETCH  OR  DAM¬ 
AGE  SPHINCTER  MUSCLE 


A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for  teats  that  have 
been  Stepped  On,  Cut  or  Bruised  and  for  Spider 
Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Obstructions. 

THE  ONLY  SOFT  SURFACE  TEAT  DILATOR 
Performs  THREE  distinct  functions — 

1.  To  carry  the  medication  INTO  teat  canal  to 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

2.  To  absorb  inflammation  and  infection  and 
carry  it  OUT  of  teat  canal. 

3.  To  keep  teat  OPEN  in  its  natural  shape  while 
tissues  heal. 

These  soft,  medicated  surgical  dressings  are  cap¬ 
able  of  absorbing  double  their  own  weight.  They 
exert  a  gentle  dilating  action  and  allow  for  normal 
contraction  and  expansion  of  teat  muscles  while 
dilator  is  inserted.  They  are  NOT,  hard  unyielding 
teat  plugs  which  tend  to  increase  inflammation, 
spread  infection  and  ruin  life  and  elasticity  of  teat 
muscles  by  holding  them  open  in  a  fixed  position. 
EASY  TO  INSERT— STAYS  IN  TEAT 
Directions  for  use — simply  keep  a  dilator  in  the  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
They  Heal  The  Teat  and  Keep  It  Open. 

48  DILATORS— Medicated,  Sterilized,  Packed 
in  Ointment  $1.00  Trial  package  18  DILATORS  50c. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


DR.  NAYLOR’S  UDDER  BALM  ....  50c 

Soothing,  Healing  Ointment  for  Udder  &  Teats 

DR.  NAYLOR’S  UDDER  LINIMENT  S1.00 

A  penetrating  Liquid  Application  for  the  relief  of 
_ Swelling,  Inflammation,  Congestion. 


lbs.  the  cow  weighs,  with  1  lb.  of  grain  or 
concentrate  mixture  for  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  If  hay  alone  is 
used  most  authorities  recommend  2  lbs. 
daily  per  100  lbs.  liveweight  plus  the 
concentrate  allowance  mentioned. 

A  point  frequently  overlooked  in  prac¬ 
tical  feed  and  production  returns  is  the 
fact  that  on  the  average  it  requires  about 
half  a  dairy  cow’s  ration  to  maintain  her 
body  weight.  If  her  feed  is  reduced  25 
per  cent  below  her  general  requirements 
she  can  utilize  only  about  33  per  cent  of 
the  feed  so  consumed  for  milk  and  fat 
production. 

In  the  association  work  mentioned  2,- 
681  three-year-old  cows  made  a  yearly 
average  of  7,617  lbs.  of  milk,  284  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  returning  $78  above  feed  cost ; 
the  1,304  seven-year-old  cows  averaged 
8,492  lbs.  of  milk,  312  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
which  returned  $93  above  feed  cost.  The 
Fall  freshening  cows  produced  the  most 
milk  and  butterfat,  and  the  highest  return 
over  feed  cost.  On  the  basis  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  return  over  feed  cost  in  terms  of 
desirability  the  other  seasons  follow  in 
order — Winter,  Summer  and  Spring.  The 
average  yearly  production  of  purebred 
cows  exceeded  that  of  the  grades  by  1,208 
lbs.  of  milk,  30  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
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HITE  COLLIES  mid  RE  AGUES— Ped.  Puppies 
a  Specialty.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Usstiug#,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  holding  steady.  Wheat 
feeds  have  had  a  strong  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady: 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c- 
lirsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c.  Cheese, 
firm;  brick.  15  to  16c;  new  daisies,  flats,  long- 
horns,  17  to  24c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss, 
21  to  27e.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  25c; 
grade  A,  21  to  22c;  grade  B.  20c:  grade  C,  18 
to  19c;  nearby  at  market,  10  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  18c;  roasters,  18  to  22c;  fryers.  16  to  18c; 
broilers.  19  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  16c:  turkeys, 
18  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 
19c;  roosters.  10c;  springers,  14  to  19c;  ducks, 
16c;  geese,  13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  Greening,  50c  to  $1.35; 
Snow,  Rome  Beauty,  60c  to  $1.25:  Wagner  90c 
to  $1;  King,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  McIntosh.  75c  to 
$1.6o;  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.85.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60e  to  $1.10;  Idaho, 
bakers,  2,>-lb.  bag.  65c;  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.75;  sweets, 
N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  ewt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50:  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $6.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.60;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  90c  to  $1.10;  Imported  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.60  to  $3.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  keg.  $7.50  to  $8; 
honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  16  to  17c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.75;  beans, 
Fla.,  wax,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.25;  green.  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  Limas,  $3  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu..  65  to  85c; 
broccoli,  Tex.,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2;  Brussels 
sprouts,  (p.,  1714c;  cabbage,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  cauliflower.  Cal., 
crate.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3;  cucumbers,  1-doz.  carton,  $1  to  $1.25; 
eggplant.  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb., 
30  to  35c:  esearole,  Fla.,  hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.65; 
lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  parsnips,  %  bu.  crate,  50 
to  65c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $4  to  $5;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  12V>  to 
15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs.,  75c;  spinach,  Tex., 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb„  1  to  l%c;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  carton,  90c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu„ 
60  to  75c. 

Maple  syrup,  N.  Y.  State,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20;  clover,  $17:  oat  straw,  $13;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $22.50;  standard  middlings,  $21.50; 
red  dog.  $23.75;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
$31;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $34.50;  gluten,  $23.60; 
hominy,  $23.55;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.35;  table 
eornmeal,  $1.55:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.25;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $13:  Alsike,  $13:  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  9  to  15c 
qt. ;  milk,  from  stores,  qt.,  10  to  13c;  cream, 
heavy,  pt.,  30  to  40c;  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  22  to 
26e;  butter,  creamery,  lb.,  24  to  2Se:  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  19  to  23c;  chickens,  lb.,  21  to 
25c;  fowls,  native,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  fowls,  west¬ 
ern,  lb.,  16  to  17c;  potatoes,  pk.,  37  to  39c; 
apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered.  5% 
to  0>4c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $70  to 
$85;  grades,  choice,  $55  to  $65;  good,  $35  to 
$45;  common,  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
live  wt.,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  prime,  100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7:  veal  calves,  good, 
$5  to  $6;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  fowls, 
live,  14c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz..  28  to  33c. 

F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


old  Bags  Wanted 

Now  Paying  Special  High  Prices 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAQ  CO.,  485  Howard  SI.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


PUREBRED  PERCHERONS 

One  8  year  old  dark  dapple  gray  stallion,  $2, 250 

A  show  horse  and  proven  quality  sire,  thoroughly 
broken  to  harness. 

One  4  year  old  dapple  gray  stallion  ....  $700 

Sired  by  Don  Degas.  Dam:  A  Cauvicxor  mare. 

One  3  year  old  DON  DEGAS  Mare . $350 

These  are  fine,  sound  Percherons  of  the  very  best 
blood  lines  in  the  country. 

WINDYMEADE  FARM 

ELMA  Erie  County  NEW  YORK 


$2000 


WORTH  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE 
GIVEN  FARMERS,  FARM  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  FOR  WRITING  BEST 
LETTERS  ON  . . « 

Why  HORSES  and  MULES 

are  the  Farm  Power 

How  to  win  one  of  these  many  fine  prizes 

Go  to  your  local  store  that  sells  harness,  your  bank,  or  county  agent, 
ask  to  see  the  circular  we  have  mailed  them,  giving  the  simple  rules 
and  suggestions  for  writing  your  letter.  Horses  and  Mules  and  feed 
to  operate  them  are  grown  on  the  farm.  Initial  cost,  upkeep,  and 
depreciation  is  smaller.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  Horses 
and  Mules  are  the  best  farm  power.  Write  a  letter  about  them.  Win 
one  of  the  fine  saddles,  harness,  collars  and  other  valuable  prizes  to 
be  given. 


Contest  Closes  May  26 

All  letters  must  be  mailed  before  mid¬ 
night  that  date.  Winners  will  be 
announced  first  on  the”  Old  Grey  Mare 
Radio  Program (See  stations  oppo¬ 
site). 

Go  now  to  your  store,  bank,  or  county 
agent  for  full  information.  Mail  your 
letters  or  inquiries  to  address  below 
—nearest  post  office. 


During  your  favorite 
radio  programs,  over 
these  stations, listen  for 
important  announce¬ 
ments  and.  date  prize 
winners  will  be  named: 

WOC-WHO 
Des  Moines 
WLS,  Chicago 
KSTP,  St.  Paul 
WLW,  Cincinnati 
WFAA,  Dallas 
KPRC,  Houston 
WKY,  Oklahoma  City 


HORSE  AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Dept.  16  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 


AYRSHIRES 


SWINE 


The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


That  makes  the  most  4%  milk  at 
least  feed  cost  — 

that  has  correct  type  with  an 
udder  that  wears  — 

that  is  hardy  and  rugged  and  that 
makes  the  best  use  of  pasture 
grasses. 

Write  for  literature  or  help  in  locating 
foundation  stock. 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 
96  Center  St.  Brandon,  VL 

P.  S.  Ayrshire  breeders  are 
now  offering  1000  choice 
young  bulls  for  sale — Bet¬ 
ter  buy  one  this  spring. 


4% 

M>i* 


GUERNSEYS 


FAD  Q  A  I  p  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
"v/IV  orvIjL  young  ages;  fat  andgcntlo  harness 

broke.  I'RED  CIIAPiULFK  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE 

3  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  7  to  5  months  old,  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat 
Breeding.  From  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams.  Priced  for  a 
quick  sale.  For  particulars  apply  to 

Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 

Tarbeil  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


IEQ.  Guernsey  Yearling  Bull.  A.  R.  breeding.  Price 

I  5100.  JAMES  E.  van  ALS1YNE  .  Kinderhook,  S,  Y. 


SELECTED  BOARS— All  Breeds 

Boars  for  Immediate  service,  $I0-$I2-$I5 

Younger  Boars,  All  Prices. 

Nicely  developed  pigs.  S-10  wks,  $2.50.  Shoats,  feeders. 

Keep  surplus  milk  on  the  farm. 

Add  35  cents  each  for  Double  Treatment  (be  safe). 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground  -  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  S2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  auy 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON.  MASS 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $2.50.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Pigs  7-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  White — those  are  all 
growthy  pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  Crating  Free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


nUGrGED  PIGS 

Chester,  Chester-Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  7-10 
weeks,  $2.50.  25-30-lb.  Shoats.  $3.  40-50  lbs.,  $4.25. 
Chester  Boars.  $5.  $8,  $10.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  No 

charge  crating.  Vaccination  35c. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd„  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fail  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $3.00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boiton  Poit  Road  -  T#l.  Waltham  0888 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  ea,  and  Chester  Whites,  $3  ea.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  shoats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free. 

Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

01  f  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  $5.  Order  now,  ready 
.l.V/Sin  April.  Pairs  no  akin.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y_ 

Q  REG.  §yy|||£  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  Mi  Patting- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrlileld  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  KARAKULS 

Eleven  ewes:  extra  nice  ram. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  MT.  VISION,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


drivers  and  pets.  0.  J.  SHELMIDI.NE,  Lorrsiue,  H.  Y- 
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fht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Greatest 
Bar  gain 
Vacation  Tour ! 

Here’s  more  real  travel  enjoyment  for 
your  money  than  on  any  previous  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour !  A  bigger  and  better 
tour  even  than  last  year  .  .  .  and  yet  the 
price  is  lower!  You  can’t  afford  to  miss 
it.  This  is  the  year  to  go.  The  coupon 
below  brings  you  all  the  exciting  facts, 
free  !  Mail  it  now  ! 


Rural  New-Yorker 

TOUR 


AROUND  AND 
ACROSS  AMERICA 


Around  America  on  a  great  Panama  Pacific  Electric  Liner  .  .  .  fifteen 
days  of  fascinating  ocean  travel  to  Havana,  Panama  Canal  and  on  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  we  visit  San  Diego,  Agua  Caliente,  Mexico,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Then  into  the  Northwest  on  our  luxurious  train  through 
the  wonderous  Red  Wood  Empire  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Rainier 
National  Park,  Glacier  National  Park  ,  ,  .  then  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 


ONE  LOW  COST  PAYS  ALL 


The  one  low  all-expense  rate  pays 
for  everything.  All  meals,  train  and 
boat  fare,  sightseeing  auto  trips, 
national  park  tours,  admission  to 
World’s  Fair,  all  included  in  the  one 
low  cost.  No  extras  to  pay.  No  tips! 


This  glorious  tour  given  in  co¬ 
operation  with :  Panama  Pacific 
Line;  Southern  Pacific  Lines;  Great 
Northern  Railway;  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  Route;  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road;  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


MAIL 

COUPON 


Write  now  for  free 
literature  giving  all 
the  interesting  de¬ 
tails — the  day  by  day 
itinerary ,  special  low 
cost,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  actual  pictures 
of  places  we’ll  visit. 
Mail  coupon  now  1 


I  TOUR  DIRECTOR 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


1 


Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about 
The  1934  Rural  New-Yorker  Around  and  Across 
America  Tour. 


CALLOUSES 

GENTLY  FADE  AWAY 

A  new  penetrating  agent,  compounded 
with  thin,  medicated  adhesive  COMFI¬ 
TAPE  ends  pain  at  once  .  .  .  quickly 
absorbs  hard  growths  of  Corns,  Callouses, 
Soft  Corns.  No  Injury  to  healthy  tissue. 
Does  away  with  tired,  aching,  burning 
feet;  you  walk,  play,  dancq  in  comfort. 
Thousands  of  happy  users. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  TREATMENT 
it;  t)  to  prove  entirely  at  our  lisk  how  Comfitape  can 

Rive  you  complete  foot  relief.  Write  today. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Dept.  17,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BLANKETS 

BATTING-ROBES 


S. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 

90" 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool,  beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  AVOOLEN  AI1LLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


ATHTUBS— $18,  Basins— $4.50,  Sink-tubs—  $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


JL  U  Ml  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 

I  H  ll  ll  Low  prices.  DELAINE  MFG,  CO,, 
Samples  Free.  Dept.  G,  118  Chestnut  St.,  Phlia. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3. 00. per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all 
other  accidents — -in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc. ;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 
disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Mother’s  Favorite  for 
Baby’s  Daily  Bath 

Cuticura  Soap 

Refreshing  and  Soothing 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Outtcura,"  Sept  13B,  Malden,  Maes. 


BUILDING?  REPAIRING? 
REMDDELING? 

You  Can  Avoid  Higher  Prices 

—on  all  your  lumber  requirements.  Lath, 
shingles,  roofing,  wall  hoards,  oak  flooring, 
barn,  garage  or  bevel  siding,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  interior  trim,  kitchen  cupboards  or 
mill  work  of  any  kind. 

Send  for  our  1934  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 

See  for  yourself  the  many  real  values  we 
offer.  Avoid  higher  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  the  big  Bennett  Mill. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new  home, 
ask  for  our  96-page  hook  of  Better-Built- 
Ready-Cut  Homes,  Build  the  modem  and 
economical  way. 

Use  the  coupon. 

BENNETT  [HOMES  AND  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 
3314  Main  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  catalogs  checked: 

Q  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 

□  Bennett  Ready-Cut  Home*  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


First  Spring 

Ah,  it  is  well  that  grass  now  lights  to 
emerald ; 

That  hyacinths  in  purple  and  pink  un¬ 
fold  ; 

That  lilies  lift  in  sheer  and  sudden  white¬ 
ness, 

While  daffodils  burst  softly  into  gold. 


For  soon,  across  the  earth,  dull-hued  as 
parchment, 

A  message  must  be  written  by  a  sun — 
A  message  worthy  of  the  fairest  colors — 

“The  Lord  is  risen  again  !  Lo,  death  is 
done !” 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey 

in  New  York  Times. 

* 

The  new  cottons  this  season  seem 
lovelier  than  ever.  Texture  and  finish  is 
greatly  improved,  for  cotton  is  to  be  high 
in  fashion  for  outing  and  seaside  wear, 
as  well  as  the  homelier  duties  of  every¬ 
day  life.  The  new  Mexican,  Chinese  and 
Russian  designs  shows  very  striking  color 
combinations,  as  well  as  odd  and  unusual 
patterns.  Leading  materials  are  seer¬ 
sucker  for  outing  wear  and,  oddly  enough 
sheer  seersucker  in  plaid  for  evening 
gowns ;  organdies,  with  crinkle  finish ; 
voiles  with  dark  grounds  for  more  for¬ 
mal  wear;  sateens,  and  other  cottons 
with  a  lustrous  finish ;  ginghams,  always 
in  vogue,  piques,  voiles,  and  plaid  dotted 
swiss,  the  latter  for  evening  wear ;  heavy 
suitings,  velveteen  and  corduroy,  and  some 
charming  new  dimities  in  dark  colors. 

* 

There  is  new  organdie,  dimity  and 
voile  with  a  permanent  finish,  and  the 
corduroy  and  velveteen  has  a  water-re¬ 
pellent  finish.  The  new  sateens  have  a 
special  luster,  and  the  thinner  cottons 
are  given  an  anti-crease  finish.  We  are 
told,  too,  that  the  cottons  are  specially 
treated  for  “controlled  shrinkage.” 

* 

There  is  a  return  to  the  natural  soft 
twine  color,  either  alone  or  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  color.  It  is  very  charming 
as  a  background  for  brighter  colors  in 
stripes  or  plaids.  Among  the  new  col¬ 
ors  for  children’s  clothes,  we  are  told 
that  darker  tints  are  to  be  in  vogue,  and 
especially  plum  shades.  Dark  colors  are 
featured  in  plaids,  including  a  purplish 
navy  blue.  We  note  some  pretty  combi¬ 
nations  of  gray  with  pink,  which  is  a 
new  old  fashion.  We  see  in  most  new 
cottons,  a  definite  trend  away  from  pas¬ 
tel  color’s. 

* 


We  think  the  new  seersuckers  include 
some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful 
fabrics  offered,  All  ages  may  wear  them, 
but  there  are  some  dark  colors  that  are 
ideal  for  the  matron,  made  up  into  a 
simple  gown  with  a  jacket.  During  the 
warm  weather  such  a  suit  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  visit  to  town.  We  saw  one 
particularly  pretty  crinkled  seersucker  of 
fine  quality  made  in  one  of  the  simple 
shirtwaist  styles  which  was  French  gray 
and  white;  the  dress,  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop,  was  a  bargain  at  a  little  over  six 
dollars,  but  could  be  made  for  much  less 
by  a  neat  seamstress  at  home. 


An  Inexpensive  Labor 
Lightener 

The  length  and  severity  of  this  Winter 
have  certainly  made  people  “blue”  in 
more  ways  than  one.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  unseasonable  days  I’ve  been 
obliged  to  spend  in  a  kitchen  frequently 
far  from  comfortable.  Its  only  windows 
are  north  ones,  and  as  I  viewed  the  deso¬ 
late  landscape  over  the  congealing  water 
in  my  dishpan,  and  tried  to  forget  that  my 
feet  were  numb,  I  brought  into  service 
my  labor-lightening  device  that  has  sel¬ 
dom  failed  to  shorten  and  sweeten  the 
hours  I’ve  had  to  devote  to  the  doing  of 
uncongenial  work. 

I'd  better  confess  at  once  that  for  me 
all  kitchen  tasks  are  uncongenial.  I’ve 
tried  to  feel  friendly  toward  them,  but  to 
no  avail,  so  I’ve  tried  the  method  I’m 
going  to  set  forth,  seeing  that  I  can’t 
possibly  get  away  from  them. 

I  suppose  we  all  resent  more  those 
jobs  that  we  feel  are  wasted  effort  get¬ 
ting  us  no  visible  rewards.  Foremost 
comes  dishwashing,  that  three-times-a-day 
ogre,  that  no  amount  of  thinking  can  rid 
us  of.  Next,  I  suppose,  comes  prepara¬ 
tion  of  vegetables.  A  friend  whom  I 
visit  often  lamented,  with  me,  that  the 
end  of  each  enjoyable  dinner  brought  the 
distasteful  dishwashing. 


March  31,  1934 


“I  hate  it!”  she  cried.  “Don’t  you? 
I’d  almost  rather  go  hungry  !” 

“Oh.”  I  answered,  “I  guess  no  one  likes 
to  wash  dishes.  But  I  never  think  much 
about  it.  I  don’t  have  to  put  my  mind  on 
dishes  that  stick — so  I  don’t !” 

“If  you  really  disliked  it  as  much  as  I, 
you'd  think  about  it.”  she  declared  ve¬ 
hemently.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  can  help 
it.  You  have  a  lot  of  dishes  every  meal 
with  your  seven  in  family.” 

So  then  I  told  her.  Whether  she  has 
put  it  into  practice  or  not  I  don’t  know, 
but  possibly  she’ll  read  this  letter  and 
be  reminded  of  that  day. 

This  is  what  I  recommended  —  while 
washing  dishes !  I’ve  done  it  a  long  time 
and  it  grows  on  me.  I  guarantee  it  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


(153 — Youtliful  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
SVs  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


656  —  Easily  Made 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


610  —  Smart  and 
Wearable.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


604  —  Charming 

Blouse.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


lighten  any  irksome  task  if  it  is  rigidly 
practiced.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  a  cent ! 

Summer  is  coming,  sure !  While  you're 
doing  the  dishes  plan  in  detail  something 
you  specially  want  to  do  next  Spring  or 
Summer  or  Fall.  Think  it  all  out  min¬ 
utely.  Perhaps  you‘d  love  a  long  outing 
with  husband  and  the  children.  Maybe 
you  won’t  be  able  to  take  it,  but  plan 
it  anyway.  Decide  just  what  clothes 
you'll  pack.  (This  will  lead  to  figuring 
on  how  you  can  dye  and  make  over  that 
old  rose  frock  you’ve  got  tired  of,  or 
what  material  you  can  put  with  that 
plaid  one  of  Janet’s  that  she’s  outgrown, 
etc.)  Then  decide — if  the  dishes  aren’t 
all  done,  to  your  astonishment,  as  they 
so  often  are! — where  you’ll  go.  (For 
me,  this  is  the  most  fun  ol  all.)  Picture 
to  yourself  the  restful  joy  of  that  ride  in 
the  early  morning!  (For  in  our  planning 
we  always  get  an  early  start.)  Think  of 
the  fun  of  actually  camping  out  where 
work  is  almost  eliminated  from  the  day. 
Think  of  not  knowing  just  where  you 
may  sleep  that  night,  of  never  knowing 
what  adventure  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Plan  how  cheaply  you  can  take  this  vaca¬ 
tion.  Estimate  your  needs  and  their 
probable  cost.  (Don’t  say,  “But  I  haven’t 
any  imagination.”) 

Presto  —  the  dishes  are  done!  And 
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there  you  stand  with  your  hands  still  in 
the  dishwater  but  with  your  spirit  far, 
far  away  on  the  happy  heights  of  dreams ! 
Often  you  never  take  this  dreamed-of 
trip,  but  more  often  you  do  !  Because — 
every  time  you  wash  dishes  the  alluring 
thought  returns  with  added  insistence 
until  you  make  up  your  mind  that  some¬ 
how  you'll  bring  it  to  pass.  Life  is  short 
and  the  family  is  not  always  going  to  be 
with  you.  Money  saved  isn’t  everything. 

Now,  this  is  just  one  voyage  away 
from  the  consciousness  of  dishwashing 
(or  something  else  you  dread  to  do). 
You'll  discover  many  worthwhile  ideas 
to  dwell  on  over  the  dishpan,  ideas  that 
will  bring  not  only  enjoyment  and  forget¬ 
fulness  of  drudgery,  but  which  will  really 
take  root  and  bear  fruit. 

Once  I  actually  got  at  an  old  chair, 
which  was  really  antique  but  heretofore 
considered  hopeless,  and  made  a  prized 
and  comfortable  addition  to  my  furnish¬ 
ings.  Of  course,  I  could  have  mentally 
grumbled  at  my  lot  as  a  washer  of  dishes, 
felt  worse  and  meaner  when  they  were 
done,  put  several  disagreeable  lines  into 
my  already  unattractive  face,  and  made 
my  family  miserable.  But  why  should  1 
when  there  are  such  happy  highways 
leading  up  from  the  suds? 

“Whistle  and  blow  our  blues  away.” 
Whistle  and  keep  lines  from  around  your 
mouth  (I  have  a  beauty  specialist’s  word 
for  this  statement),  and  also  from  around 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Wheel  of  Fortune. — This  pattern  is  pretty  used 
in  one  color  and  white  or  one  may  use  the  scraps 
that  collect  about  the  house.  The  picture  was 
made  from  a  quilt  in  dark  blue  and  white.  The 
blocks  may  be  joined  solidly  or  with  white 
blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any  two 
patterns  25  cents.  Catalog  of  patchwork  de¬ 
signs  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

your  soul.  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord — and  uplift  your  own  spirits  and 
your  family’s  also.  And  it  will  shorten 
your  labors  so !  I’ve  tried  it  a  long, 
long  time,  successfully. 

MBS.  G.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Egg  Desserts 

Fruit  Custard. — Three  eggs,  two  cups 
fruit  puree,  either  fresh  or  canned  fruit 
pressed  through  a  sieve.  Sweeten  fruit 
to  taste;  beat  three  yolks  and  one  white. 
Add  to  fruit.  Pour  into  buttered  custard 
cups  or  baking  dish.  Set  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  custard  is  set.  Beat 
two  egg  whites  until  stiff ;  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Spread  over  custard  and 
brown  lightly  in  oven.  This  is  as  good 
as  it  is  wholesome.  Raspberry  and  peach 
are  our  favorites. 

Fruit  Souffle. — Melt  three  tablespoons 
butter,  add  four  tablespoons  flour.  Blend, 
add  gradually  one  cup  fruit  juice.  Bring 
to  boiling  point,  add  one-fourth  cup 
sugar.  Beat  four  egg  yolks  until  thick ; 
add  a  little  of  the  hot  liquid  to  them. 
Add  this  to  the  rest  of  the  hot  liquid. 
Cool  a  little.  Add  one  cup  fruit  pulp 
(crushed  berries,  peaches,  pineapple  or 
apricot).  Beat  four  egg  whites  until 
stiff  and  dry.  Fold  into  fruit  mixture. 
Turn  into  a  baking  dish,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  have  been  well  buttered. 
Set  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  about  325°  for  30  minutes.  Milk 
or  water  can  be  used  in  place  of  fruit 
juice. 

Caledonian  Cream.  —  Beat  two  egg 
whites  stiff ;  add  one-fourth  cup  powdered 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  currant  jelly  and 
one-fourth  cup  red  raspberry  jam.  Beat 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Serve  with  a 
boiled  custard  made  with  the  egg  yolks. 
Pile  the  cream  in  glass  dishes  and  pour 
the  chilled  custard  over  it.  Or  half  till 
dishes  with  custard  and  top  with  the 
cream.  This  is  good  as  a  cake  icing  if 
the  cake  is  to  be  eaten  at  once. 

Hamburg  Fruit  Cream. — This  is  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert  for  Spring  and  Summer. 
We  found  the  recipe  in  a  woman’s  maga¬ 
zine  published  over  30  years  ago :  “First 
beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  dry 
froth  as  for  meringue.  Beat  six  yolks 
light;  add  one-half  pound  powdered 
sugar  and  beat  until  very  light ;  add  to 
the  yolk  mixture  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
and  gyated  yellow  rind  of  one.  Put  this 
mixture  into  a  double  boiler  and  stir 
steadily  over  the  tire  until  it  is  scalding 
hot.  Then  quickly  whip  in  the  whites ; 
remove  at  once  from  the  fire,  dip  into 
custard  glasses  and  serve  very  cold. 
Again :  Make  precisely  like  above  only  ’ 
use  the  juice  of  one  nice  lemon  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  pineapple  juice  or  equal 
Parts  lemon  and  orange  juice,  lemon  and 
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red  raspberry,  lemon  and  strawberry  or 
lemon  and  cherry;  always  adding  the 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon  also.” 

We  use  still  more  combinations :  lemon 
or  orange  juice  and  rind  with  sieved 
peaches,  apricots  or  prunes. 

MARY  REBYNS. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Children  and  Habits 

A  worried  reader  has  written  in  about 
her  little  grandchild.  This  16-months-old 
young  lady  has  suddenly  acquired  the 
habit  of  drawing  in  her  lower  lip  and 
sucking  it  at  night  when  going  to  sleep, 
and  also  during  the  daytime.  Will  the 
shape  of  the  child’s  lip  be  spoiled?  What, 
if  anything,  should  be  done?  She  never 
has  sucked  her  little  thumb  or  fingers. 

You  may  be  interested  in  this  problem 
and  the  way  in  which  the  query  was 
answered. 

The  lower  lip  is  soft ;  drawing  it  in 
cannot  push  out  the  jaw  as  does  sucking 
the  thumb.  It  will  not  spoil  the  shape  of 
the  lip  because  lip  muscle  is  not  easily 
distorted  nor  over-developed.  The  habit 
would  best  be  ignored.  If  it  continues 
for  too  many  _  weeks  the  baby  can  be 
taught  to  whistle.  Thus  pursing  the 
lips  will  force  the  lower  one  out  and  at 
the  same  time  will  give  the  child  a  new 
interest  which  will  help  make  her  forget 
the  luscious  morsel.  If  the  teeth  bear 
onto  the  lip  a  fever  sore  will  probably 
develop.  This  will  be  so  sore  that  the 
desire  to  suck  the  lip  will  be  banished, 
and  by  the  time  the  blister  has  healed  the 
habit  will  have  been  broken. 

If  a  child  must  suck  anything  it  would 
better  be  a  lip  than  a  part  of  the  hand 
or  a  blanket,  a  toy  or  a  terrible  “paci¬ 
fier.”  Why?  Because  all  these  other 
things  will  force  the  jaw  out,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  will  drop  to  the  floor,  there  to  col¬ 
lect  harmful  germs.  Lip  sucking  is  the 
only  type  of  sucking  that  may  safely  be 
ignored.  If  any  other  type  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  it  should  be  promptly  stopped. 

Every  child  during  the  first  six  years 
of  life  forms  many  habits.  It  is  for  the 
grown-ups  to  see  that  only  right  ones  are 
encouraged.  But — it  is  not  for  the  grown¬ 
ups  to  be  constantly  correcting  a  baby. 
To  say  “don’t,”  “don’t”  all  *the  day  long- 
makes  the  word  lose  the  force  of  its 
meaning.  It  becomes  merely  a  sound  to 
the  child’s  ears.  The  word  “don’t” 
should  be  carefully  used. 

Keep  it  for  important  occasions.  When 
once  it  is  spoken  let  the  little  one  well 
understand  that  it  means  what  the  speak¬ 
er  has  said — “you  must  not.”  A  great 
many  children  are  made  into  naughty 
youngsters  by  their  well-meaning  elders. 
It  is  a  natural  instinct  to  want  to  do 
that  which  has  been  forbidden.  It  is  also 
a  part  of  childhood  to  enjoy  annoying 
others.  Let  a  little  one  find  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  certain  act  calls  forth  a 
volley  of  words  and  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  he,  loving  to  be  in  the 
limelight,  will  repeat  that  act.  So,  if  a 
child  does  anything  which  can  safely  be 
ignored,  let  it  be.  Distract  his  attention 
by  something  more  interesting  rather 
than  play  up  on  the  wrong  which  he  has 
done. 

Ear-pulling  is  not  a  good  habit.  It  will 
too  often  causes  a  misshapen  ear.  The 
same  measures  may  be  taken  in  the  over¬ 
coming  of  this  habit  as  were  advised  for 
the  cure  of  thumb-sucking.  Pressing  or 
rubbing  certain  parts  of  the  little  body 
is  a  very  bad  habit  and  is  far  more  com¬ 
mon  than  is  generally  believed.  It  often 
goes  on  unnoticed  because  father  or 
mother  never  think  of  suspecting  it.  It 
has  direct  results  on  the  mental  and 
physical  health.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sign 
of  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  Parents 
should  not  hesitate  to  report  it  at  once 
to  the  family  physician  that  he  may  tell 
what  should  be  done. 

The  habit  of  whining  is  a  most  annoy¬ 
ing  one,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
develop.  It  affects  a  child’s  mental 
health  because  it  makes  of  him  one  who 
expects  constant  attention  and  expects 
always  to  have  his  own  way.  If  his 
wishes  are  denied  he  may  develop  morbid 
instincts.  Tantrum  habits  often  go  along 
with  whining.  A  child  will  throw  him¬ 
self  on  the  floor,  kick,  scream  and  pull 
his  hair.  The  first  time  anything  like 
this  is  attempted  prompt  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence  before 
it  becomes  a  real  habit.  Punishment,  if 
severe  enough,  will  as  a  rule  put  an  end 
to  such  a  performance.  But — the  child 
who  is  properly  reared  will  never  go  that 
far. 

Tantrums  should  not  be  laid  to  nerves. 
If  nerves  do  cause  them  it  is  likely  that 
the  child  is  not.  being  fed  properly  or  has 
too  little  sleep.  Toilet  habits  should  be 
developed  in  early  infancy  and  adhered 
to  rigidly  throughout  childhood.  The 
emptying  of  the  ashes  of  the  little  human 
engine  is  just  as  important  as  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  it  with  fuel. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R,  N. 


Snow-white  Lard 

Cut  up  fat  and  wash  in  two  waters, 
and  if  there  is  blood,  soak  in  salt  waten 
first.  To  five  gallons  of  cut  fat  pour 
over  one-half  gallon  of  warm  water  to 
which  has  been  added  two  rounding  table¬ 
spoons  ot  soda.  Cook  until  cracklings  are 
crisp.  This  requires  constant  stirring 
and  watching,  but  makes  very  fine  lard. 
Strain  through  unbleached  cotton. 


lfo4(  Ur&if 
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IzuUifioty? 


This  is  what  a  doctor  said  to  a 
farm  family  late  one  night.  One 
of  the  children  was  very  ill.  And 
only  the  hurried  telephone  call 
eaved  her  life. 

Through  the  day  and  the  night, 
the  telephone  is  ever  ready  to 
summon  doctor,  veterinarian, 
friend  and  neighbor.  To  protect 
family  and  livestock  against  ill¬ 
ness  and  accident.  To  guard 
against  loss  of  property  from  fire 
or  theft. 

The  telephone  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  the  day-by-day 
routine  of  the  farm.  It  sends 
your  voice  to  town  or  city  on  busi¬ 
ness  errands  and  brings  the  latest 
market  news  on  the  things  you 
raise.  It  makes  possible  a  visit 
with  friend  or  relative  across  the 
intervening  miles.  It  offers  you 
constant  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


Kalamazoo 
\  Stoves  and, 
Ranges  Ap -  / 
/  proved  by 
Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute  /  ■ 


FACTORY  PRICES 

Are  Still  the  Lowest  Prices 

Mail  coupon  for  NEW  FREE  CATALOG 
and  see  for  yourself 

Thousands  will  want  this  amazing  cata¬ 
log.  It  sparkles  with  new  ideas,  new 
styles,  new  colors,  new  features.  Over  200‘ 
styles  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces— 
more  bargains  than  you’ll  see  in  20  great 
stores — exactly  what  you  want  at  rock- 
bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  We’ve  kept 
Quality  Up — But  we’ve  held  Prices  Down. 

Here’s  what  this  interesting  new  FREE 
Catalog  offers  you.  Send  for  it  today. 


1.  FACTORY  PRICES  (Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest) 

2.  Kalamazoo  QUALITY  (Kal¬ 
amazoo  Quality  endorsed  for 
34  years  by  800,C00  users) 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360 
Days  approval  test 

4.  $100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

(The  Strongest  Stove  and 
Furnace  Guarantee  written) 


5.  Year  to  Pay— EasyTerms 

6.  24HourShipments— Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Stoves  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is 
received) 

7*  FREE  Plans  and  Service 
on  Furnace  Installations 

(Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  rooms  —  our  engineers 
draw  your  plans  and  give 
you  estimate) 


Mail  Coupon  Now!  See  the  beautiful,  colorful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Sparkling  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Circulating  Heaters.  Also  Fur¬ 
naces  and  other  lines. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

1(51  Rochester  Avenue.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses— Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


Burn  coal 
or  wood  and 
save  money. 

Thousands  are  turning  to  coal  and  wood  ranges 
this  year  because  of  the  great  expense  of  other  , 
types  of  fuel.  Clip  the  Coupon  NOW  I 

Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
low  articles  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
m  which  you  Dear  Sirs;  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

are  interested  '  ° 


Coal  and  r— 1 

Wood  Ranges^  Name.... 


Heaters  Q 
Oil  Stoves  Q 


3 lease  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address.. 


"A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


,  Furnaces Q 
Comb.  Gas,  r-]  City... 

Coal  and^ 

Wood  Ranges 

State* 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard,  (19),  Ohio 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Wild  Geese 

Your  lonely  crying  as  you  fly, 

Your  moving  wedge  of  tireless  wings, 
Press  hard  against  the  sunset  sky 

For  hearts  that  seek  far,  stark  things. 

Oh.  wild  gray  geese  guided  high 

Through  vistas  of  the  sky’s  shining 
dome, 

Give  me  brave  wings  that  I  may  fly 
By  my  trackless  sky  bridge  home. 

—By  Ruth  Yail ;  taken  from 
Bookfellow’s  Anthology  of  1931.  Sent 
by  Elspeth  Field  (14),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  F.  Olsen  (17), 
Massachusetts 

Feb.  26. — Dogs  and  cats  are  consid¬ 
ered  traditional  enemies,  are  they  not? 
Yet,  I  have  seen  a  dog,  a  cat  and  a  rac¬ 
coon  playing  together,  the  three  rolling 
over  and  over,  biting  and  squealing,  but 
nevertheless  the  best  of  friends. 

Feb.  27. — I've  always  considered  Jack 
Frost  a  mythical  chap  who  frosted  the 
window  panes  with  artistic  designs,  or 
peeped  down  at  you  from  a  confectioner's 
sugar  box,  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  at 
any  rate !  Alas  !  I’ve  changed  my  opin¬ 
ions.  In  one  short  week  he  has  serious¬ 
ly  damaged  the  peach  and  cherry  tree 
buds,  to  say  nothing  of  shrubs  and  other 
perennials.  He  has  played  havoc  with 
the  surface  of  the  roads,  adding  plenty  of 
jolts  and  bumps  to  autoing.  Frozen  wa¬ 
ter  pipes  are  a  common  example  of  his 
mischief.  It’s  not  an  easy  task,  to  dig  up 
three  feet  of  frozen  earth  in  zero  weather 
either.  One  of  our  neighbors  suffered  se¬ 
rious  losses  when  her  cellar  froze  up, 
ruining  30  bushels  of  apples,  15  dozens 
of  eggs  and  nearly  200  quarts  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Think  of  the  hours 
spent  in  planting,  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting  these  goods,  plus  the  task  of  can¬ 
ning  them  in  an  overheated  kitchen  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months.  I  think  it’s 
tragic  ! — Emily  Pomaski,  Connecticut. 


Lines 
our 
letters 


Drawn  by  Anna  Merz,  Connecticut 

Dear  Friends :  I  always  look  forward  • 
to  the  coming  of  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y\,  that  contains  Our  Page.  When  I 
receive  it  I  always  turn  first  to  Our 
Page.  I  always  enjoy  this  page  most  of 
all.  I  read  every  detail  of  it.  I  espe¬ 
cially  enjoy  the  “Pen  and  Ink”  and  the 
poems. — Sue  Stefania  (17),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  At  last  I’ve  got 
my  courage  up.  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  vears.  I  enjoy  the  poetry  most  of 
all.  although  the  drawings  catch  my  eye, 
too.  I  dabble  in  poetry  somewhat  my¬ 
self,  so  probably  that  accounts  for  it.  I 
thought  “His  Dog,”  by  Florence  Hop¬ 
kins  was  great.  Anything  about  dogs 
goes  with  me.  —  “Arlo,”  (17),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Dear  Pagers:  Our  Page  was  simply 
grand  last  month  ;  so  many  poems  which 
I  liked.  Especially  the  one  “Pretzel” 
wrote  about  valentines.  I  am  a  lover  of 
poems  and  therefore  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  I  like  the  drawings  also. 
— Anna  Wimmer,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  Here  is  a 
letter  from  snowbound  Maine.  I  enjoy 
Our  Page  very  much.  I  like  the  pictures 
especially.  I  live  on  a  large  farm  and 
have  lots  of  pets.  —  Charlotte  Magoou 
(11).  Maine. 
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Dear  Friends:  I  am  a  reader  of  Our 
Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  thought 
the  letter  from  Erma  Weinand  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  like  to  draw.  I  am  in  high 
school  and  am  very  busy  reading  those 
dry  old  history  and  English  book  reports. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  who 
read  Our  Page. — Wilma  Titus  (IS),  New 
York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  especially  en¬ 
joy  “Huckleberry”  and  the  drawings  of 
Jane  Goddard.  I  am  not  so  good  at 
drawing  but  I  have  tried  writing  poetry. 
If  there  are  any  boys  or  girls  who  would 
like  to  write  to  me,  please  do.  I'll  an¬ 
swer  every  letter. — William  Vargo  (19), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  For  several  years  I 
have  been  an  eager  reader  of  Our  Page. 
I  find  it  very  interesting  as  well  as  en¬ 
joyable.  This  can  easily  be  accounted 
for — all  of  your  correspondents  are  origi¬ 
nal !  This  originality  has  brought  new 
thoughts  and,  need  1  say.  many  hours  of 
wholesome  reading. — E.  Myrtle  Magargal 
(14),  Pennsylvania. 


Greetings  to  Our  Page:  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  fascinating  in  reading  letters 
from  people  you  can’t  see.  I  have  long 


been  a  silent  reader  of  Our  Page,  at  last 
my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me.  It  seems 
as  if  Our  Page  is  a  Friendship  Bureau 
through  which  we  share  our  common  in¬ 
terests.  Here  are  two  interests  which  1 
want  to  share :  drawing  and  stamp  col¬ 
lecting.  From  earliest  childhood  I  recall 
my  craze  for  horses,  then  my  interest 
switched  to  cows.  Then  I  began  painting- 
landscapes  in  water  colors,  and  my  cows 
and  horses  are  rarely  left  out.  1  enjoy 
the  country  scenes  on  Our  Page  and  ad¬ 
mire  those  who  can  draw  people  so  well. 

As  regards  stamp  collecting,  though  I 
do  not  know  much  about  the  relative 
values  to  professional  collectors,  I  save 
everything  I  can  get,  aiming  to  get  a 
wide  variety  from  *  each  country  some 
time.  If  there  are  any  readers  from 
other  countries  who  are  interested  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  and  ex¬ 
change  stamps.  Anyway  I'd  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone. — Bessie  Carter  (18), 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls":  Three  cheers  for 
poets,  artists,  authors  and  all !  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  all  on  your  good 
work.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Our 
Page  and  would  not  miss  it  for  the  world. 
I  am  reaching  the  fatal  age  of  20,  and  if 
anyone  wishes  to  write  to  me  I  will  be 
very  anxious  to  correspond.  Long  live 
Our  Page. — Elsie  Merstik  (19),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Edward  Harper  Jr,,  (17),  New  York 


Skipping  the  Rope — By  Virginia  Olsen 
(17),  Massachusetts 


Wild  Ducks — By  Joseph  Mokins  (15), 
Massachusetts 


Young  Lamb - By  Minerva  Koch, 

Pennsylvania 


Spring — By  Bessie  Carter  (18), 
Connecticut 


Brother  “Toddy” — By  Sue  Stefania 
(17),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (14), 
New  Y ork 


Jan.  30. — Saw  “The  Invisible  Man” 
and  “The  Lady  Killer.”  “The  Invisible 
Man”  was  a  picture  reeking  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  yet  it  was  dramatic,  too.  Had  a 
good  time. 

Jan.  31. — Had  a  little  visitor  today — a 
wire-haired  terrier  pup.  He  was  a  dear 
little  rascal  and  I  took  pity  on  him  and 
gave  him  some  bread  and  milk.  Inci¬ 
dentally  that  puppy  stayed  until  his  own¬ 
er  came  for  him.  lie  looked  too  appeal¬ 
ing  for  words  with  his  long  whiskers  and 
eyebrows  and  eyes  peeking  out  from 
under. 

Feb.  3. — It’s  a  regular  Spring  day  in 
comparison  with  the  cold  blustery  weath¬ 
er  of  last  week.  At  that  time  we  took 
great  pleasure  in  donning  the  proverbial 
red  flannels  for  the  mercury  registered 
20  below  zero.  After  a  week  of  patient 
toil  I  finished  the  design  for  my  new 
footstool.  It  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
dining-room.  The  stool  itself  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  child’s  chair  and  is  said  to  be  over 
100  years  old. 

Feb.  14.  —  Finished  sandpapering  and 
varnishing  the  stool.  Had  to  cut  a  lot 
off  the  legs,  and  it  was  quite  a  job,  as  the 
wood  was  hard.  Three  men  came  around 
asking  about  currant  bushes.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  rust  disease  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Plants  within  500  feet  of  a 
pine  tree  are  to  be  uprooted  by  the  State. 

Feb.  18. — Went  sliding.  The  road  in 
front  of  the  house  is  all  ice  and  makes 
good  going.  There’s  no  traffic  to  detract 
from  pleasure  either.  Received  a  few 
black  and  blue  spots  from  the  sled,  which 
is  too  small  for  me. 

Feb.  20. — The  wolf  visits  Whitey  and 
“with  a  huff  and  a  puff  he  blew  the  house 
down.”  In  other  words  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  makes  spontaneous  ventilation 
easy.  It  snowed  last  night  and  the  drifts 
are  three  feet  high,  or  more.  No  Tise  to 
shovel  for  it  blows  right  back. — “Pretzel.” 


Feb.  20. — Woke  up  and  stepped  ginger¬ 
ly  out  of  bed  with  visions  of  another 
rainy  day.  With  a  howl,  I  hopped  back 
again!  One  bare  foot  was  covered  al¬ 
most  to  the  ankle  with  snow !  I  had 
left  my  window  open  the  night  before, 
and  a  young  blizzard  had  left  his  calling 
card.  The  blizzard  continued  during  the 
day.  Travel  was  impossible !  We  set 
out  for  a  near-by  neighbors  on  skis,  but 
finally  had  to  carry  them  and  walk  the 
stone  walls.  The  drifts  were  really 
hazardous. 

Feb.  21. — The  next  morning  the  sun 
shone  brightly  and  the  men  started  to 
shovel  out  the  roads.  Others  went  into 
own  for  bread  and  returned  with  flour 
and  yeast.  Milk  and  eggs  were  also  un¬ 
obtainable.  We  didn't  see  a  newspaper 
for  two  days,  nor  did  any  mail  come 
through.  The  radio  was  our  only  con¬ 
nection  with  the  world. 

Feb.  23. — Decided  to  have  a  pineapple 
upside-down  cake  for  dessert,  but  when 
I  surveyed  the  canned  goods  shelf.  1 
wasn’t  so  certain.  Every  can  looked 
alike,  except  in  size.  I  was  quite  cer¬ 
tain  I  could  recognize  them,  without 
wrappers,  so  I  selected  a  large  one  and 
opened  it. 

“Phew !  why  do  you  use  sauerkraut 
in  cake!”  Buddy  demanded  holding  his 
nose.  I  tried  again — molasses! 

A  family  pow-wow  was  held.  Of  course 
Imp  was  responsible.  No  one  had  actual¬ 
ly  seen  her  do  it.  but  no  one  ever  does. 
After  careful  deliberation  they  marched 
out  with  a  bow  and  a  small  can.  I  was 
rather  skeptical,  hut  they  demanded  that 
I  open  it.  I  did,  and  out  gurgled  some 
spaghetti  and  tomato  paste. 

We  didn’t  have  the  cake  and  thus  far 
we  have  discovered  no  pineapple.  Frank¬ 
ly,  T  don’t  believe  we  ever  had  it  on  that 
shelf. 

Feb.  24. — Dot  and  I  took  part  in  a 
fashion  show,  and  an  old-fashioned  sing¬ 
ing  school.  Dot  wore  a  hoopskirt  and 
solemnly  declared  that  she’ll  never  wear 
another.  She  sat  on  a  piano  stool  (could 
not  fit  on  an  ordinary  chair)  and  when 
she  arose  to  sing  a  hymn,  the  piano  stool 
got  caught  under  the  wires  of  the  skirt 
and  she  couldn't  shake  it  off.  Everyone 
stopped  singing  and  laughed  heartily  at 
her  expense.  However,  she  was  a  good 
sport,  and  joined  us  in  a  “Virginia 
reel,”  even  though  she  caught  her  heel 
in  the  bottom  wire  and  nearly  went 
headlong. — -“Huckleberry.” 


Feb.  20. — All  we  see  is  snow.  It  is  so 
bad  that  the  school  is  closed.  Many  a 
machine  had  to  be  shoveled  out.  It  is 
also  sister’s  birthday.  She  is  glad  there 
is  no  school. 

Feb.  23. — Helped  sister  clean  the  up¬ 
stairs.  Sis  and  I  went  along  with  dad 
to  the  neighbor’s.  I  had  to  write  in  two 
of  the  girls’  autograph  books.  That 
brought  back  some  of  my  school  mem¬ 
ories. 

Feb.  24. — It’s  so  cold  I  almost  freeze 
my  nose  when  I  go  out.  Helped  mother 
'  clean  the  kitchen  and  now  the  youngsters 
use  it  for  a  barn  floor.  Oh.  I  must  get 
on  my  feet  and  help  with  the  dishes. — 
“Sugarfoot.” 
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Feb.  21. — I’ve  been  practicing  on  the 
guitar  till  my  fingers  are  sore.  Guess 
I’d  better  give  them  a  rest.  I  sure  wish 
I  could  play  as  well  as  Bell.  I’ve  learned 
a  little  since  Slim  showed  me  how  to 
chord. 

Feb.  22. — Have  we  been  having  Win¬ 
ter?  And  how!  The  other  morning  when 
1  got  up  the  thermometer  registered  27 
below  zero,  the  coldest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Everybody  stayed  pretty  close  to  the  stove 
all  day.  1  wonder  how  some  of  those 
boys  can  go  to  school  without  a  hat  when 
It  is  so  cold.  I'll  bet  they  freeze  their 
ears. 

Feb.  26.  —  It’s  still  snowing.  Dad 
couldn't  get  the  car  home  last  night  be¬ 
cause  the  roads  were  drifted  level.  ■ — 
“Sunny  Sue.” 


Feb.  27. — These  snows  have  kept  some 
of  us  home  from  school  for  a  few  days. 
Men  are  brought  here  by  the  truckload 
early  in  the  morning.  All  day  they 
shovel  and  carry  snow  from  the  roads. 
Soon  Spring  will  be  here  and  my  bees 
will  again  be  busy. 

March  3. — Tomorrow  President  Roose¬ 
velt  will  have  been  in  office  for  a  year. 
May  we  give  him  the  support  which  he 
lias  well  earned. — “Chip-Chunk.” 


Feb.  16. — Today  I  was  watching  dad 
paper  the  ceiling  when  be  said,  “As  long 
as  you’re  here  come  up  here  and  hold 
this  end.”  I  did.  Oh,  that  awful  paste 
on  the  back.  I  was  trying  to  keep  my 
two  feet  on  the  board  stretched  from  lad¬ 
der  to  ladder,  which  was  quite  thin,  when 
— ker-plop,  right  in  my  face  fell  the  pasty 
paper.  Was  my  face — not  red — pasty  ! 

Feb.  24.  —  Yesterday  it  snowed  and 
snowed  and  sn — it's  stopped  now !  But 
we  still  have  plenty  of  it  left  on  the 
ground.  Today  it's  a  day  of  rest.  No 
school!  Am  I  glad! — “Jenny  Wren.” 


Feb.  21. — Well,  at  last  that  blizzard 
has  stopped!  Are  we  snowed  in?  I  put 
on  a  mixture  of  clothes — George’s  Boy 
Scout  knickers,  Frank’s  army  coat,  and 
“How’s”  hat,  four  pairs  of  stockings  and 
four  sizes  larger  shoe.  Was  I  slick? 
Then  l  made  an  attempt  at  getting  to  a 
neighbor’s  one-fourth  mile  away  and 
securing  at  least  a  yeast  cake  for  bread, 
as  wTe  had  none  for  two  days.  The  poor 
baker  was,  I  guess,  snowed  out  as  we 
were  snowed  in.  I  climbed  the  first  drift, 
which  was  so  high  1  could  see  homes 
which  you  couldn’t  without  a  high  point. 
I  stood  there  triumphantly  looking 
around,  then  it  happened  so  suddenly. 
Before  I  know  it  only  my  head  was  visi¬ 
ble.  I  hollered  for  help  as  loud  as  I 
could.  How  and  Frank  came  running 
with  shovels.  By  the  time  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  laughing  at  me  I  bad  sunk  up  to 
my  nose.  Well,  they  finally  came  near 
digging  me  out  and  I  proceeded  on  my 
way.  I  found  you  could  stay  on  the  top 
better  if  you  crawled  than  if  you  walked. 
Finally  I  came  near  the  canal.  It  did 
look  funny  and  I  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  crawl  down  hill  in  a  drift. 
That’s  just  what  I  did  and  this  time  only 
my  feet  were  visible,  my  head  buried. 
I  don’t  know  how  “Scatter”  pulled  me 
out,  but  I'm  glad  she  saw  me  go  in.  The 
joke  of  it  is  that  they  had  no  yeast  cake ! 
Ho-lium  !— “Smiler.” 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (16),  New  York 

Spring  Song 

Spring  is  calling  o'er  the  meadows, 
And  beckoning  down  the  lane, 

And  hanging  out  a  thousand  charms 
To  tempt  me  once  again. 

The  lilac  trees  are  budded. 

And  the  cherry's  drifted  white. 

And  by  the  brook  a  million  frogs 
Were  singing  all  last  night. 

The  birds  are  in  the  hedges, 

And  blue  violets  start  the  glen. 

And  Spring — Oh,  Spring  is  calling  me. 
From  hill  and  wood  and  fen ! 

And  I  shall  gladly  answer 
The  call  I've  longed  for  so. 

And  down  the  woodpaths,  hand  in  hand 
Gay  Spring  and  I  shall  go. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (19),  Ohio. 


Skating 

Tingling  with  the  cold, 

Acting  very  bold — 

Trying  to  skate  so  gracefully, 

Failing  so  disgracefully, 

Slipping,  falling, 

Anxiously  calling 
"You  hoo,  wait  for  me!” 

(’at chiug  at  a  tree, 

Holding  it  with  desparate  grasp, 

Then — a  sudden  gasp ; 

“Ob,  dear,  I've  fallen  down  again  !” 

— Jane  Carlyle  (16),  Massachusetts. 


Friendly  Guidance 

Angrily  I  spoke 
Sharp,  hard  reproofs. 

Suddenly  there  came  memory 
Of  a  friend ; 

1,  with  words  unsaid 
Bowed  my  head  in  shame. 

— Rose  Schaefer,  New  York. 


The  Adviser 

The  seed  catalog !  At  last  it’s  here ! 

I  must  read  it  carefully  for  Spring  is 
near. 

Plan  your  garden,  buy  your  seeds. 

Follow  instructions  regarding  weeds, 

Give  heed  to  your  trees,  the  large  and 
the  small, 

Attend  to  them  now,  they’ll  reward  you 
in  Fall, 

See  that  your  lawn  is  given  some  care ; 

Do  your  Spring  cleaning  in  the  clear, 
warm  air, 

Now  look  at  the  well,  you’ll  need  water 
soon, 

When  sweltering  July  follows  very  warm 
June. 

Spring  is  no  time  for  a  man  to  sleep. 

For  as  ye  sow,  ye  shall  reap. 

— Mary  Nethercott  (18),  New  York. 


O  Sea 

O  sea  ! 

Last  night  you  raged  and  snorted, 

You  beat  upon  the  rocky  shore, 

You  tore  the  piles  from  under  the  docks. 
But  you’ll  do  it — nevermore  ! 

Alas ! 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man, 

Though  the  greatest  king  be  he, 

And  lo,  ere  darkness  falls  again 
Comes  the  raging  of  the  sea. 

— Ruth  Rosenberg  (16),  Massachusetts. 


Snow  Scene  in  March 

All  day  long  and  through  the  night, 
Drifting  slowly,  soft  and  light ; 

The  snow  comes  lazily  through  the  air, 
Leaving  not  a  housetop  bare. 

Till  at  last  the  morning  sun, 

Starting  on  its  daily  run, 


Boicers  Gifford  Church,  near  Pitsea, 


Casts  away  the  dull  gray  shrouds 
As  it  breaks  through  parting  clouds. 


From  the  brilliance  of  its  beam, 

Till  it  seemed  a  magic  hand 
Turned  the  earth  to  Fairyland. 

— Eric  Beegle  (19),  New  Jersey. 


Welcome  back,  Kathleen ! 

Your  editors  have  grown  gray  hairs 
this  month  trying  to  assemble  all  the 
good  contributions.  So  much  good  mate¬ 
rial  lias  been  sent  in  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  print  it  all. 

Please  remember  tha  Potters  to  Ger¬ 
many  must  bear  five  cents  in  stamps,  or 
send  us  the  nickel  and  we  will  get  the 
stamp  for  you.  Erma  Weinand  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  be  a  busy  girl  answering 
all  the  letters  that  have  been  pouring 
in  here  for  her! 


Earl  Anderson  writes  us  that  he  is 
planning  an  Our  Page  reunion  in  New 
Hampshire  in  his  home  town  next  year 
(1935)  in  June.  Both  Alumni  and  pres¬ 
ent  contributors  are  invited.  We  thought 
that  many  of  you  would  like  to  know  this 
that  you  may  lay  your  plans  and  may¬ 
be  save  the  pennies.  We  are  sure  that 
we  would  all  have  a  good  time. 

April !  The  month  of  awakening  flow¬ 
ers  and  buds,  when  the  sap  runs,  the 
farmer  gets  out  his  plow ;  the  month  of 
showers  when  the  toads  and  frogs  sit  on 
the  edges  of  puddles  and  vent  their  feel¬ 
ings.  And  don’t  forget  April  Fool’s  day 
and  Easter.  And  perhaps  you  have  cats 
on  the  backyard  fence  who  know  ’tis 
Spring. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month 
if  intended  for  April.  Contributions  are 
welcome  at  any  time  but  must  be  held 
over  until  the  next  month  if  mailed  later 
than  this  date. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Having  de¬ 
scribed  Pitsea  it  will  now  be  in  order  to 
do  the  same  for  the  people  who  travel 
on  the  8 :28  each  day  to  Southend.  The 
8 :28,  otherwise  known  as  the  “Pitsea 
Snail,”  is  our  school  train,  and  is  never 
on  time.  The  passengers  are  very  ordi¬ 
nary  people  and  vary  but  little.  There 
are  two  or  three  hard-working  women 
with  large  families  that  cannot  support 
themselves,  wonderfully  cheerful  and 
courageous.  There  are  young  ladies  who 
work  in  large  stores  in  Southend,  of 
“good  appearance”  as  the  advertisements 
say,  but  without  the  healthy  color  gen¬ 
erally  attributed  to  the  girls  living  in  the 
country. 


ivhich  toe  pass  on  the  way  to  school. 

There  are  also,  on  the  same  platform, 
but  catching  the  London  train  the  “8  :15 
men.”  This  is  my  name  for  them.  They 
are  very  obviously  business  men.  They 
have  small  attache  cases,  neat  overcoats 
and  bowler  hats.  A  moi-e  prosperous 
man  may  carry  a  cane.  Some  have  neat 
moustaches,  and  if  one  might  follow  them 
home  at  night,  it  would  be  to  find  that 
they  live  in  little  “8 :15”  houses  with 
prim  rows  of  privet,  tiny  lawns  and  beds 
that  are  painstakingly  kept  on  their  free 
Saturday  afternoons  or  Sunday  mornings. 

Occasionally  a  gypsy  will  come  on  to 
the  platform,  often  in  Autumn  when 
blackberries,  being  ripe,  may  be  had  for 
the  picking,  or  when  the  bluebells  are  in 
season.  Sometimes  she  will  have  a  child 
dragging  at  her  skirts,  and  always  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  flower's  or  berries  for  selling.  And 
last  but  not  least,  the  schoolboys  and 
girls.  A  small  but  exceedingly  cheerful 
crew,  much  more  frank  than  polite  in 
personal  matters,  but  good  chums  for  all 
that. 

Such  a  company  as  this  gathers  on  the 
platform  each  morning.  As  the  train 
rounds  a  certain  bend  our  station  master, 
a  short  man  of  great  rotundity,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  young  porters,  makes  his 
way  onto  the  platform.  The  train  pulls 
into  the  station.  The  porters  chatter 
with  the  guard  on  homely  matters  that 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  trains.  The 
station  master  invariably  glances  at  his 
watch,  and  remarks  that  the  train  is  late. 
A  late  comer  hurries  noisily  down  the 
wooden  stairs,  and  climbs  into  a  carriage. 
The  guard  now  lifts  a  weary  arm,  and 
we  are  off,  leaving  the  platform  to  the 
8 :15  men  who  discuss  weighty  matters, 
lateness  of  trains,  coldness  of  weather, 
and  such,  who  by  the  way  do  not  catch 
the  8 :15  at  all. — Kathleen  Carew,  Eng¬ 
land. 
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New  York;  Sue  Stefania  (13);  Nellie  Wilson 

(15) ,  Delaware;  Bebe  Rose  (13).  Maine:  Lloyyd 
O’Ree  (15),  New  York;  Carol  Motz  (10),  New 
York;  Mary  Pardington  (15),  New  York;  Edna 
White  (17).  Connecticut;  Elsie  Mago  (17),  New 
Jersey;  Elnora  Worthington  (13),  New  York; 
Theodore  Decker  (18),  Maine;  Pearl  Meyeyr 
(13),  New  Jersey;  Ruth  Johnson  (10),  Rhode 
Island;  Alice  Schmidt  (9),  New  York:  Evelyn 
Meyers,  Pennsylvania;  Elam  King  (15),  Penn¬ 
sylvania :  H.  L.  McCluer  (19),  New  York;  Mil¬ 
dred  Rowland  (12),  New  York;  Lillian  Daven¬ 
port  (10).  New  Jersey:  Dora  Richards  (15), 
New  York;  Angus  Fraser,  New  York. 


Exploring  for  Potatoes 

Part  VI. 

BY  DONALD  REDDICK. 

Tenancingo 

The  guide  book  fails  us.  At  least  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  the  round  trip  in 
one  day.  It  can’t  be  more  than  40  or  50 
miles.  At  the  bus  terminal  there  is  much 
commotion.  It  is  finally  decided  that  so 
many  passengers  cannot  be  squeezed  into 
one  seven-passenger  car.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  second  car  even  if  it  is  more 
ancient  and  open  in  the  bargain.  And 
so  we  are  off.  At  Tenango  we  pick  up 
the  new  road.  An  excellent  road  where 
completed,  and  typical  detour  road  where 
incomplete.  The  cuts  would  be  treacher¬ 
ous  in  wet  weather.  Cornfields  are  com¬ 
mon  and  considerable  pasture  land  but 
not  many  cattle.  Bulls  for  the  bull  fights 
are  said  to  come  from  this  valley.  Xinan- 
tecatl,  14,009  feet,  is  shrouded  in  mist. 
The  word  means  naked  man  but  only  his 
ankles  were  visible.  And  now  we  see 
trees,  big  ones  and  plenty  of  them,  a 
regular  forest.  This  is  unusual,  for  the 
highlands  mostly  are  bare  or  covered 
with  a  short  brushy  growth. 

There  are  no  villages  and  no  herds  of 
laden  burros  on  the  highway.  At  last  we 
seem  to  be  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fine  place  for  wild  potatoes. 
Presently  we  are  at  the  jumping  off 
place,  a  high  cliff  to  the  right,  a  deep 
gorge  to.  the  left  and  ahead  only  blue  sky. 
A  bend  in  the  road  and  Tenancingo  is  be¬ 
low  us.  A  marvelous  view,  a  great  bowl 
of  beautiful  green  fields  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  Probably  flax  and  corn. 
Remember  what  Senor  Aleman  said :  “All 
of  the.  good  rebozas  are  made  in  Tenan¬ 
cingo;'’  and  every  woman  in  Mexico  has 
one  on,  at  least  she  never  appears  in  pub¬ 
lic  without  one  and  the  good  ones  are 
made  of  linen.  Down,  down,  down,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  we  are  at  the  market 
place.  A  squalid  place.  The  old  women 
sit  flat  on  the  ground  behind  their  little 
heap  of  wares.  Not  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
in  the  whole  market,  and  very  poor  stuff, 
small,  round,  deep  eyes.  Not  wild;  don't 
know  anything  about  wild  ones;  maybe 
in  the  mountains.  At  least  they  are  hon¬ 
est  Indians. 

The  mysterious  gushing  waters  are 
across  the  valley.  Must  have  horses.  No, 
we  will  find  a  reboza  and  then  get  up 
there  in  that  woods.  It  looks  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Down  a  side  street  we  found  an 
open  window  and  stuck  in  our  heads. 
Here  sat  an  Indian  before  a  crude  loom 
deftly  tossing  his  shuttle  back  and  forth 
and  the  linen  reboza  he  was  making  was 
already  approaching  eight  feet  in  length. 
With  a  foot  of  fringe  on  each  end  that 
would  be  long  enough  for  the  average 
person.  The  fringe  of  one  end  should 
hang  like  a  high  apron  and  that  of  the 
other  should  drag  on  the  ground  a  little. 
The  Indian  is  a  friendly  sort,  and  invites 
us  inside.  His  simple  implements  are 
scattered  about.  In  an  earthen  pot  are 
some  seeds  steeping  to  give  the  dye  for 
the  red  lines.  In  a  cornel',  the  dinner  is 
cooking.  An  earthen  vessel  supported  on 
three  stones  with  a  few  dry  sticks  burn¬ 
ing  under  it. 

And  now  for  the  business  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  reboza  direct  from  the  maker.  The 
usual  time  is  consumed  in  making  the 
barkain.  Neither  of  us  has  much  silver; 
how  about  a  traveler’s  check  on  the  Bank 
of  Mexico?  Paper  is  no  good.  Well  then, 
gold?  A  shining  10-peso  gold  piece  was 
picdueed.  Much  doubt  about  gold,  would 
prefer  silver.  The  gold  could  be  traded 
for  11  pesos  silver.  With  much  misgiving 
he  accepted  gold  at  face  value  and  we 
were  off. 

Yes,  the  bus  would  pick  us  up  along 
the  road.  Leaving  time  four  o’clock.  And 
so,  up  the  hill.  What  a  hill !  and  what 
heat!  The  valley  must  be  lower  than 
Cuei'navaca  and  it  is  certainly  much  hot- 
tei*.  If  we  were  a  half  mile  straight  up 
in  the  air  it  would  be  about  on  a  level 
with  that  woods.  A  flannel  shirt  is  too 
hot  to  say  nothing  of  the  leather  coat 
which  was  so  comfortable  this  morning. 

What  tough  hard  clay  the  road-makers 
had  to  cut  through  hei'e,  and  mixed  with 
stone.  But  there  is  something  that  looks 
like  a  potato  seedball.  It  is  a  seedball 
but  that  is  no  potato.  The  leaf  looks  like 
a  willow.  Gould  the  thing  have  tubers? 
It  did.  Regular  potatoes  on  fairly  long- 
stolons.  If  it  can  grow  in  such  a  place 
maybe  it  can  grow  in  some  of  New  York’s 
Dunkirk  clay. 

At  last  we  are  in  the  woods.  It  appears 
to  be  just  the  place  for  some  potatoes.  A 
great  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
plants  of  which  we  procure  some  speci¬ 
mens  but  no  potatoes.  It  is  time  for  the 
bus.  The  road  is  now  populated.  A  few 
burros  but  mostly  the  wood  choppers  are 
on  their  way  down  to  the  village.  Tired 
and  fairly  staggering  under  an  enormous 
load  of  wood  suspended  from  the  fore¬ 
head,  but  carried  mostly  on  the  curved 
back.  In  spite  of  their  evident  fatigue 
every  one  greets  us  with  “bueuos  tardes,” 
(good  afternoon)  and  lifts  his  very  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  The  bus  is  roaring  up  the 
hill.  The  burro  tenders  scramble  to  herd 
their  charges  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Only  one  passenger  in  a  sedan  big  enough 
for  nine.  This  is  real  luxury.  The  leath¬ 
er  coat  is  no  longer  a  burden  but  a  real 
comfort.  And  so  back  to  “civilization” 
with  the  most  curious  potato  wTe  have 
ever  seen.  Really  a  pity  to  build  a  good 
road  here.  Soon  the  tourists  will  begin 
to  flock  in  and  another  early  American 
community  will  succumb  to  the  blight  of 
the  machine  age. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Ax  Accumulation.  —  Did  you  see 
about  the  man  who  was  riding  on  the 
sleeper  and  had  an  upper  berth?  The 
weather  was  very  warm,  and  the  window 
being  open  he  put  one  foot  out  of  the 
window  to  get  cooled  off,  and  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  no¬ 
ticed  his  foot  seemed  heavy,  and  no  won¬ 
der ;  there  were  three  mail  bags  and  a 
red  lantern  hanging  on  to  it.  So  we 
gather  up  wisdom  through  the  years  and 
as  readily  lose  it.  Take  this  Winter  we 
have  been  having  in  Connecticut.  Any¬ 
one  might  have  known  that  New  England 
Winters  hadn't  turned  torrid.  But  the 
Parson  will  admit  that  he  has  almost 
been  ashamed  of  the  great  banking  he  has 
built  on  the  whole  north  side  of  the  house 
every  year  he  has  lived  here.  For  the 
last  'few  years  he  rather  had  to  argue  it 
into  the  boys  to  get  them  to  help  in  such 
a  foolish  waste  of  labor.  But  like  the 
robins  going  south,  he  just  had  done  it 
so  many  years  in  Vermont  he  had  just  to 
keep  on  doing  it  here,  even  with  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  cellar.  But  were  the  boys 
sorry  this  year?  Though  the  potatoes 
were  away  up  in  the  northwest  corner 
under  a  new  room  with  a  very  small 
cellar,  they  did  not  freeze.  Several 
nights  the  Parson  went  down  in  the 
night  to  bite  into  them  to  see  if  they 
were  freezing.  They  were  cold  all  right 
(and  gritty)  but  not  freezing.  Several 
nights  he  took  a  kerosene  lamp  down. 
But  how  many  this  year  had  their  pota¬ 
toes  frozen !  And  this  year  of  all  years 
when  potatoes  are  high  and  going  higher. 
They  are  just  the  same  for  a  peck  as 
they  were  for  a  bushel  last  year.  Every 
farmers’  cellar  should  have  an  old  stove 
in  it,  even  with  all  the  banking,  and  a 
tire  of  spunk  and  chunks  will  do  the  l’est. 

Ill  Wind. — How  true  “It’s  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  good,”  and  the  bliz¬ 
zard  wind  that  we  had  blow  all  the  old 
high  arctics  and  high  rubbers  and  spats 
and  hip  boots  out  of  the  stores  and 
turned  them  into  money.  The  demand 
for  skis  could  not  possibly  be  met,  and 
as  for  shovels,  the  New  England  factories 
ran  out  of  iron  ore  to  make  them.  Trucks 
trying  to  carry  shovels  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  were  fairly  mobbed,  and  as  one  pa¬ 
per  said,  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
might  well  have  been  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  older  folks  can  no  longer  make 
the  voungsters  pop-eyed  over  the  tales  of 
the  'old-fashioned  Winters  they  used  to 
know.  It  had  got  to  be  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  with  modern  snow  plows,  Con¬ 
necticut  roads  would  always  be  open,  but 
it  took  just  about  six  hours  at  the  most 
when  the  weather  got  started  to  stop 
dead  every  auto,  bus.  truck,  plow,  trolley 
and  steam  train  in  the  State;  13  trains 
with  nearly  4,000  people  on  the  tracks 
stuck. 

Regular  Hobby.  —  Yes,  that  is  what 
we  often  say,  and  with  a  sneer.  It’s  a 
regular  hobby  with  him.  But  the  Parson 
heard  the  president  of  Wheaton  College 
talk  the  other  night,  and  he  made  a  great 
case  of  everyone  having  some  kind  of 
a  hobby — some  line  of  thought  or  investi¬ 
gation  or  tinkering  that  he  liked  to  do 
that  is  different  from  his  regular  way  of 
making  a  living.  This  man  likes  to  col¬ 
lect  old  books  printed  before  1500,  and 
of  course  he  goes  to  Europe  and  can  do 
what  most  of  us  couldn’t.  But  then  I 
see  that  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sits  up  in  bed  nights  before  turn¬ 
ing  the  lights  out  at  12  and  pastes  pos¬ 
tage  stamps  in  a  book.  To  get  interested 
in  the  life  of  some  man  like  Lincoln  or 
Washington  and  read  all  we  can  run 
across  about  him  and  collect  books  about 
him,  is  what  most  anyone  could  do.  For 
one  to  take  up  lilies  or  rock  gardens,  or 
one  kind  of  cows  or  for  a  woman  to  fol¬ 
low  the  patchwork  quilt  or  crazy  quilt 
(provided  she  doesn’t  go  crazy  over  it)  or 
knitted  dresses  or  crocheting,  is  really  a 
wonderfully  good  thing.  The  Parson  is 
glad  to  see  that  Shelley,  outside,  of  his 
music,  generally  has  some  tinkering  job 
going  on  outside,  like  right  this  minute, 
fixing  up  a  trailer  out  of  an  old  Ford 
truck.  The  Parson  only  asks  for  a  day 
now  and  then  to  get  time  to  repair,  and 
tinker  about  the  place,  and  his  supreme 
joy  is  to  get  into  the  woods  and  spend  a 
day  with  ax  and  saw  and  above  all,  to 
cook  a  dinner  there,  no  doubt  a  handed- 
down  hangover  from  the  boyhood  maple 
sugaring  days  in  old  Vermont.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  always  loved  to  read  about  Lin¬ 
coln's  early  days  as  a  boy  and  young 
man.  and  his  father's  pioneer  home,  and 
he  wishes  he  had  followed  up  that  read¬ 
ing  more.  He  wants  to  get  Barton’s 
“Life  of  Lincoln”  now  to  enjoy  the  little 
while  that  old  sand  man  will  let  him 
have  at  night. 

About  the  Place. — Well,  here  it  is 
Saturday,  March  11.  Tomorrow  our  main 
church  is  planning  to  go  to  a  city  church 
18  miles  away.  There  will  be  about  12 
carloads  besides  the  long  trailer.  The 
Parson  will  preach  in  this  big  church. 
He  does  so  each  year,  and  gives  them  a 
glimpse  of  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
farmer  world  since  he  was  last  there. 
He  will  tell  them  again  how  much  the 
country  needs  the  city,  and  how  much 
clie  city  needs  the  country,  and  of  some 
of  the  innumerable  ways  the  one  can  help 
the  other.  This  great  move  of  getting 


people  out  on  the  land,  from  the  unfit 
hovels  of  the  big  city  to  the  open  spaces, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  them. 
As  the  Parson  writes  a  little  lamb  is 
asking  for  food  down  stairs.  lie  was  a 
twin  and  was  very  weak  when  the  Par¬ 
son  found  him  in  the  night  over  in  the 
pen.  His  brother  was  much  bigger  than 
lie,  and  this  little  fellow  didn’t  have  much 
of  a  chance.  His  mother  owned  him  all 
right  and  the  Parson  thinks  she  could 
probably  have  brought  him  along,  but 
the  younger  things  of  the  household 
seemed  all  taken  up  with  the  idea  of 
having  a  baby  in  the  house  (and  a  little 
lamb  is  a  real  pet),  and  so  he  is  in  a 
box  that  Charles  has  fixed  up,  and  there 
is  hay  in  the  box  to  make  it  soft  and  a 
cover  to  the  box  to  make  it  warm,  and 
one  more  difference  between  living  on  a 
farm  and  living  in  a  city  is  recorded. 
The  old  Guernsey  cow  has  kept  up  her 
record  of  never  having  but  one  heifer 
calf  in  10  years.  But  then  veal  is  good 
eating,  and  in  five  weeks  there  will  be 
liver  and  chops  and  cutlets  in  the  ice  box. 
From  the  store  house  in  the  city,  the  last 


quarter  of  the  steer  we  killed  will  come 
home  tonight,  and  there’s  another  pig  to 
make  sweet  eating  a  little  later,  and  if 
one  sheep  over  there  doesn’t  have  a  lamb 
as  likely  it  won’t,  then  there’ll  be  mutton 
stew  to  vary  the  menu  and  so  the  10  of 
our  family  will  not  starve  right  away. 
And  now  don’t  you  think  that  sweet 
cider  goes  well  with  it?  It  is  still  just 
as  sweet  as  when  it  came  from  the  vat. 
The  Parson  finds  that  it  is  good  to  put 
it  up  in  bottles  if  you  have  them — better 
than  in  jugs  unless  you  use  a  good  deal 
at  a  time.  There  will,  probably,  he  hay 
enough  to  go  through,  but  none  too  much  ; 
the  silage  is  what  saves  the  day.  The 
horse  seems  to  like  it  immensely  and  eats 
two  bushels  a  day  with  a  little  wheat 
bran  on  it.  It  will  not  do  to  feed  it  to  a 
horse  frozen  as  you  can  a  cow.  The  geese 
have  not  begun  to  lay  yet — too  wintry. 
A  bad  Winter  for  wood  and  coal,  and  we 
will  have  to  get  more  of  the  latter.  Sister 
is  home,  and  uncertain  just  what  her 
next  move  will  be.  Her  eyes  cease  ach¬ 
ing  as  she  rests  them  up,  and  as  she 
wrote  before  coming,  “I  can  help  Dad  in 
his  work,”  and  Dad’s  job  is  one  that  has 
a  plenty  to  do  at  all  times. 

Easter. — Easter  is  just  ahead  again. 
When  the  reader  gets  this  it  will  be  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  great  achievement  of 
Nazareth  was  the  death  to  one’s  self  and 
the  life  to  one’s  Maker.  He  died  to  put 
Himself  first  and  decided  to  put  the  plan 
of  God  first.  He  chose  the  spirit  of  God 
to  be  the  spirit  of  His  life  and  not  the 
spirit  of  self.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  co-operative  age  in  which  man  will 
co-operate  with  man.  But  the  Parson 
wonders  if  a  man  can  co-operate  with 
his  fellow  man  unless  he  first  co-operates 
with  God.  For  in  co-operating  with  God 
he  learns  all  those  ways  of  thinking,  ways 
of  dealing,  ways  of  living  without  which 
selfsame  ways  he  can  never  get  along 
without  trouble  and  without  friction  and 
without  failure.  Having  risen  from  a 
lower  state  of  living  to  a  higher  one  here 
we  shall  continue  that  precious  upward 
climb  till  we  rise  from  a  state  of  trying 
to  know  and  do  the  Creator’s  will  to  that 
supreme  state  of  perceiving  and  know¬ 
ing  the  Creator’s  will  with  a  perfect 
chance  to  do  it.  May  we  all  have  a 
blessed  Easter. 

Snowing.  —  It  is  snowing  again  to¬ 
night.  The  cars  will  be  cold  and  start 
hard  tomorrow.  But  the  boys  will  see  to 
it  all  and  the  Parson  won’t  have  to  give 
it  a  thought.  He  has,  however,  given  or¬ 
ders  that  hot  water  shall  be  carried  over 
in  a  pail  and  not  in  a  teakettle.  You 


know  how  these  copper  kettles  are  all  (he 
rage,  and  didn't  the  Parson  get  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  a  copper  teakettle,  nice  big  one?  And 
didn’t  one  of  the  boys  take  it  to  put  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  car  and  didn’t  he  put  it  right 
down  on  the  ground  and  forget  it  and 
get  in  the  car  and  run  right  square  over 
it?  Talk  about  being  flat  as  a  shingle! 


The  Graceful  Gray  Squirrels 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  enjoyed  hunting 
gray  squirrels.  In  a  half  day’s  shooting 
and  miles  of  traveling  I  would  secure  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four.  1  considered  it  great 
sport.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  shot 
any.  I  am  beginning  to  realize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  their  great  beauty.  Each  season 
a  half  dozen  make  their  home  and  nests 
in  the  trees  surrounding  my  barn  and 
house.  It  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
watch  their  antics.  Last  Fall  great  num¬ 
bers  of  these  little  animals  appeared  in 
this  section.  It  is  explained  that  this 
sudden  influx  here  is  due  to  scarcity  of 
food  in  other  sections.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  near  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  point  great  numbers 
of  pot-hunters  sally  out  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  and  so  keep  the  game 
comparatively  scarce,  there  is  a  good 
quantity  of  acorns,  nuts  and  other  squir¬ 
rel  food  available.  When  snow  covers 
the  ground  we  feed  the  squirrels  by  scat¬ 
tering  whole  corn  about  the  bases  of  the 


trees ;  also  some  nuts  occasionally  are 
placed  there. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  animals  eat  the 
corn  as  they  pick  it  up,  but  the  nuts  they 
carry  away.  I  mentioned  this  carrying 
away  habit  to  an  old  hunter  the  other 
day,  and  asked  him  if  he  believed  that 
the  animals  buried  the  nuts  as  a  future 
reserve  store.  He  replied  that  from  a 
study  of  their  habits,  he  believed  that  the 
carrying  away  was  due  to  laziness  rather 
than  to  any  thought  for  the  future.  Said 
he.  “They  bury  the  nuts  so  that  the  shell 
will  soften  and  be  easier  to  open.”  He 
continued,  “Squirrels  are  much  like  hu¬ 
mans,  always  looking  for  some  way  to 
eat  without  much  work.”  I  wonder  if 
he  was  right?  c.  o.  warford. 


Trespassing-  on  Farm  Lands 

In  reply  to  the  article  “Christmas  Tree 
Thieves,”  by  R.  B.  Carson,  Ohio,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  troubles  stated.  I  recall  the  time 
when  a  chicken  thief  lived  right  in  our 
middle.  We  knew  positively  that  he  stole 
chickens  in  the  neighborhood  townships 
and  sold  them  to  a  butcher  in  the  near-by 
town.  The  sheriff’s  force  was  very  lax 
on  that  occasion,  until  a  farmer  caught 
him  and  his  accomplices  red-handed.  For 
the  damage  done  to  the  farmers  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  three  to  six  months  in  jail ; 
plainly  speaking  they  were  fed  at  the 
taxpayers’  expense.  Regarding  trappers 
and  hunters  the  worst  type  seems  to  be 
everywhere.  It  is  the  type  that  has  no 
regard  for  even  properly  posted  land.  You 
actually  have  to  chase  that  kind  off  your 
land  with  a  gun  in  your  hand.  If  un¬ 
armed  you  are  liable  to  get  into  difficulty 
by  being  clubbed  with  a  gun  butt,  as  ex¬ 
actly  happen  to  a  neighbor  and  his  wife 
on  the  next  farm.  The  only  and  most 
efficient  system  I  know,  is  to  do  fancy 
target  shooting.  According  to  the  law 
you  need  no  license,  to  hunt  or  fish  on 
your  own  property,  and  in  having  the 
hunter  or  trapper  enter  posted  land,  he 
puts  himself  into  certain  dangers.  There 
were  cases,  where  hunters  (kid  type) 
kept  a  farmer  in  his  barn.  So  soon  as 
he  showed  himself,  they  took  pot  shots 
at  him  (some  prank).  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  they  shot  dogs  or  cats,  of  farmers. 
Often  I  noticed  people  shooting  from  an 
open  car  from  the  highway,  never  telling 
where  those  high-powered  bullets  hit. 
What  protection  is  left  for  the  farmer, 
specially  those  without  benefit  of  a  tele¬ 
phone?  I  personally  have  respect  for  the 
sportsman,  who  asks  permission  to  hunt 


or  fish.  I  consider  the  law  a  farce  as 
everybody  at  the  age  of  10  (except  aliens, 
they  pay  more  than  the  regular  fee)  can 
apply  for  a  hunting  license,  which  auto¬ 
matically  gives  him  the  use  of  a  gun.  A 
person  should  show  proof  of  being  able 
to  handle  a  gun,  before  receiving  a  per¬ 
mit.  The  first  thing  those  would-be  hunt¬ 
ers,  trappers  or  fishers  should  remember, 
is  to  think  whether  they  would  appreciate 
having  a  person  enter  their  premises,  to 
roam  around  there  after  their  heart's  de¬ 
sire,  or  pick  those  nice  roses  and  so  forth. 
It  certainly  is  a  shame,  to  see  on  large 
estates,  even  that  of  our  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  Hyde  Park,  the  sheriff's  office 
warning  to  keep  off  the  property.  Where 
is  the  respect  for  law?  In  one  case  hunt¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  put  out  salt  licks 
to  attract  deer,  and  then  tried  to  shoot 
them.  Where  is  the  sportsmanship? 

New  York.  l.  h. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Roadside 
Sales 

We  farm  women  find  nowadays  that 
dollars  have  wings,  and  no  sooner  do  we 
succeed  in  capturing  a  few,  when  they 
go  soaring  away  perhaps  for  some  luxury, 
but  more  often  for  a  much-needed  neces¬ 
sity.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  I  get 
a  few  extra  dollars  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  capital. 

If  you  have  early  apples  this  Summer, 
and  by  such  I  mean  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  Red  Astrachan  or  others  which 
ripen  in  the  early  Summer,  you  can  find 
ready  sale  for  them  right  at  home.  Place 
a  plainly-seen,  easily-read  sign  at  the 
roadside  with  the  variety  of  apple 
you  offer  and  the  price  per  peck.  Sell 
reasonably.  Early  apples  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  sell  better  by  the  peck  than  by  the 
bushel,  because  they  have  not  the  keeping 
quality  of  Fall  apples,  and  usually  are 
more  expensive.  If  you  haven't  clean 
paper  peck  sacks,  buy  them  from  your 
grocer  and  give  good  peck  weight.  Two 
years  ago  when  1  first  started  selling,  I 
sold  seven  bushels  by  the  peck,  gave  away 
fully  as  many  to  friends,  and  could  have 
sold  many  more.  -We  live  on  a  hard-sur¬ 
faced  road  but  if  cars  pass  your  home 
whether  the  road  is  paved  or  dirt,  you 
will  pick  up  many  dimes  which  would 
otherwise  rot  on  the  ground.  Many  a 
passing  motorist  will  see  your  sign  and 
remember  years  ago  when  he  was  per¬ 
haps  a  barefoot  boy,  and  climbed  the 
Transparent  tree;  he  will  just  fairly 
taste  them,  and  will  stop  and  buy.  I 
have  found  this  very  experience  to  be 
true. 

Another  product  which  sells  itself  is 
cucumbers,  all  sizes.  Small  ones  by  the 
bushel  for  pickling,  large  ones  by  the 
peck  for  relishes  and  vice-versa.  I  grow 
dill,  and  give  to  those  who  wish  it,  and 
also  my  dill  pickle  recipe  many  times. 
Cucumbers  are  easily  grown  and  even  in 
a  good  producing  year  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  people  who  do 
not  or  cannot  raise  them,  but  want  them. 
If  beetles  bother  the  vines,  get  a  can  of 
insect  powder  and  dust  them  in  the  early 
morning,  or  after  a  rain.  I  plant  Long 
Green,  Improved  White  Spine  and  Davis 
Perfect  with  wonderful  results.  This  year 
I  have  most  of  my  own  seed  which  is  a 
further  saving.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
sell  as  high  as  five  bushels  to  a  single 
customer  at  one  time. 

Turkey  eggs  sell  readily  I  find,  for  a 
very  good  price,  because  in  spite  of  being 
difficult  to  raise,  there  is  something  fas¬ 
cinating  about  turkeys.  The  eggs  sold 
better  for  me  than  the  poults,  because  a 
poult  is  usually  priced  at  twice  the  cost 
of  the  egg,  and  they  can  be  hatched  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  place  a  roadside 
sign,  sell  reasonably,  give  good  quality 
and  quantity,  have  your  product  neat  and 
clean,  and  any  surplus  will  sell  for  you. 
You  will  save  the  gas  and  oil  it  takes  to 
tote  it  to  town,  from  one  store  to  another 
and  finally  taking  most  of  it  home  and  a 
headache  with  it.  I  have  done  that,  too. 
Customers  will  come  to  your  door  if  they 
learn  that  you  have  choice  products. 

D.  B.  B. 


Eradicating  Broom  Sedge 

A  grass  known  as  “broom  sedge”  is 
taking  hold  of  our  sod  land.  Wlmt  can 
be  done  to  stop  its  ravages?  p.  m.  l. 

West  Virginia. 

Broom  sedge,  also  called  Virginia  beard 
grass,  is  a  southern  weedy  grass  that  is 
extending  to  the  North.  It  grows  in  thick 
tufts,  the  stems  attaining  a  height  of  three 
to  five  feet,  very  light  green  when  young. 
In  newly  infested  ground  it  pays  to  grub 
out  the  tufts  when  first  observed,  as  it  is 
a  perennial,  but  propagation  is  by  seeds. 
►Stalks  should  be  cut  in  early  bloom,  or 
before  flowering,  to  make  sure  no  seeds 
are  developed.  If  seeds  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  burn  over  the  ground  to  destroy 
those  on  the  surface,  and  put  the  field 
under  cultivation  to  kill  the  roots,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cultivated  crop  with  clover. 
Where  the  weed  is  very  aggressive,  short 
rotations,  with  very  thorough  tillage,  are 
needed,  or  it  will  entirely  possess  the 
land. 
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How  it  looked  around  the  Parson’s  home. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Death  of  John  A.  Simpson.  —  John 
A.  Simpson  of  Oklahoma  City,  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  died  in 
Emergency  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  15,  of  an  attack  of  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  collapsed  the  day  before 
in  the  Senate  Office  Building  after  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  against  the  Federal  gasoline  tax.  He 
was  63  years  old.  Born  in  Salem,  Neb., 
be  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1S96.  He  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  for 
four  years,  was  State  accountant  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  1S97-1901,  engaged  in  banking, 
1907-1911,  and  then  turned  to  farming. 
In  1917  he  was  elected  head  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Farmers  Union  and  held  the  office 
until  his  election  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union. 

Coast  Guard  Bases  Abandoned.  — 
Government  economy  March  15  caused 
the  abandonment  of  eight  of  11  Coast 
Guard  bases  and  the  scattering  of  their 
patrol  boats  to  numerous  ports  on  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  Pacific  and  Great  Lakes 
coasts.  Coast  Guard  headquarters  an¬ 
nounced  orders  decommissioning  the  bases 
at  New  York  (Staten  Island),  Woods 
Hole  and  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Cape  May, 
N.  J. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.  The 
action  leaves  the  sea  police  force  with 
three  bases,  those  at  New7  London,  Conn., 
on  the  Atlantic;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
for  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  operations, 
and  Port  Tow’nsend,  Wash.,  for  Pacific 
forces.  The  personnel  at  the  decommis¬ 
sioned  bases  will  be  transferred  to  Coast 
Guard  vessels,  while  other  activities  in 
connection  with  the  bases,  such  as  ma¬ 
chine  shops  and  allied  operations,  will  be 
discontinued.  The  airplane  bases  at  Cape 
May  and  Gloucester  were  not  disturbed. 

British  Post  Office  Surplus. — The 
British  Post  Office  is  expecting  a  new7  rec¬ 
ord  surplus  of  between  £12,000.000  and 
£14,000.000  for  the  financial  year  ending 
shortly.  Last  year's  record  surplus  of 
£11.500.000  will  probably  be  exceeded  by 
at  least  £1,000,000.  Through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  Post  Office  retains  a 
portion  of  its  profits  instead  of  surrend¬ 
ering  the  whole  to  the  Treasury,  it  now7 
has  £750,000  available  for  development 
and  the  reduction  of  charges,  which  will 
be  substantially  decreased  with  conces¬ 
sions  to  telephone  subscribers.  The  last 
fiscal  year’s  telephone  profits  of  £500,000 
are  expected  to  be  increased  by  £100,000. 

CWA  Official  Paid  More  Than 
Maine’s  Governor. — A  State  official  who 
has  been  receiving  a  Federal  OWA  check 
and  one  from  the  State,  which_  together 
gave  him  a  weekly  income  $15  greater 
than  that  received  by  Governor  Brann, 
was  under  orders  March  18  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  council  not  to  accept  any 
more  CWA  pay  and  to  be  content  with 
his  State  salary  of  $3,500  a  year.  He  is 
Walter  .1.  Brennan,  State  Safety  Engi¬ 
neer.  His  two  checks  each  week  gave 
him  $90.  Mr.  Brennon  was  told  that 
other  State  officials  had  devoted  many 
additional  hours  to  CM  A  work  and  had 
not  received  extra  pay  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  .  ... 

Meteor  in  Alberta. — A  meteor  which 
flashed  into  view  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 
March  18,  for  an  instant  is  believed  to 
have  exploded  somewhere  in  Central  Al¬ 
berta  with  such  force  that  houses  in 
Troehu,  Delburne,  Irricana  and  Bashaw 
were  shaken  and  terrified  residents  of 
Bashaw  rushed  from  their  homes.  The 
meteor  was  believed  to  have  followed  a 
line  running  roughly  from  northeast  to 
southwest  until  it  blew  up  on  striking  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  A  party  of  motorists 
reported  that  they  heard  an  explosion 
while  motoring  on  the  Banff  Road,  18 
miles  west  of  Calgary,  about  the  time  the 
meteor  flashed  across  the  sky.  Banff  also 
reported  sighting  the  meteor. 

Modern  Pioneers. — In  a  horse-drawn 
covered  wagon,  two  modern  pioneers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Uriah  Reed  Calkins  of  Virgil, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Denver,  Col.,  are  going 
back  West.  With  them  will  go  Ponto, 
their  dog;  Goldie,  a  cat,  and  Bessie,  a 
goat.  Fan  and  Dick,  the  same  horses 
that  brought  them  the  2,200  miles  from 
Denver  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  will 
take  them  to  Arkansas,  where  they  expect 
to  start  all  over  again.  A  fire  last  July 
destroyed  the  farm  home  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  Virgil.  Calkins,  65,  is  a  native 
of  Sullivan  County  and  his  wife  of  New 
York  City.  They  plan  to  make  20  miles 
a  day  and  rest  on  Sundays. 

Silver  Bill  Passed. — Going  contrary 
to  the  public  advice  of  Secretary  Morgen¬ 
thau,  the  House  passed  the  Dies  Silver 
Purchase  Bill  March  19  by  a  vote  of  257 
to  112.  Speaker  Rainey,  20  Republicans, 
mostly  westerners,  and  all  five  Farmer- 
Labor  members  aided  in  passage  of  the 
measure,  which  required,  under  rules  sus¬ 
pension,  a  two-third  majority.  The  plan 
voted  provides  for  the  exchange  of  sur¬ 
plus  American  farm  products  for  foreign 
silver,  under  supervision  of  an  “agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  exchange  board,  ’  which 
would  be  empowered  to  pay  a  permium 
of  25  per  cent  above  the  world  market 
price  of  silver.  The  premium  would  be 
limited  to  $400,000,000  a  year,  and  it 
was  at  Ibis  section  that  several  Repub¬ 
licans  aimed  their  opposition.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  House  convened 
Speaker  Rainey  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  had  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  James  llarvey  Rogers,  one 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  monetary  _  ad¬ 
visers,  to  survey  the  Chinese  silver  situa¬ 
tion.  He  said  Prof.  Rogers  would  sail 
within  two  days. 


Silver  Hoarders  Listed. — The  Sen¬ 
ate  March  20  demanded  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  a  list  of  silver  hoarders  assembled 
by  authority  of  its  own  subpoenas.  Spe¬ 
cial  Treasury  agents  obtained  the  long 
list  of  persons  holding  speculative  silver 
stocks  on  the  New  York  market.  But  the 
stimulus  which  made  silver  dealers  sup¬ 
ply  the  names  was  the  authority  of  Sen¬ 
ate  subpoenas.  Mr.  Morgenthau  said  the 
list  showed  some  silver  advocates  to  be 
“not  disinterested”  in  the  market. 

North  Dakota  Moratoria.  —  North 
Dakota  business  men,  unable  to  meet 
obligations  “due  to  the  financial  ruin 
which  has  befallen  farmers,”  and  farm¬ 
ers  facing  ouster  from  lands  they  once 
owned,  received  March  20  the  protection 
of  moratoria.  The  new  moratoria,  which 
were  added  to  an  already  large  list  pre¬ 
viously  proclaimed  by  Gov.  William  A. 
Langer,  declared  it  illegal  to  levy  upon 
or  attach  the  stock  or  equipment  of 
debtor  business  men,  and  made  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  force  farmers  to  leave  lands  they 
forfeited  under  foreclosure  to  refinance. 
The  moratorium  on  business  debts  expires 
automatically  July  15,  while  that  on  farm 
ousters  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Hardware  Eater  in  Brooklyn.  • — 
Brooklyn  surgeons  operated  March  13  on 
Miss  Mabel  Wolf,  aged  40,  and  removed 
from  her  stomach  1,203  pieces  of  hard¬ 
ware.  The  material  included  584  fine  up¬ 
holstery  tacks,  144  carpet  tacks,  46  small 
screws,  80  large  screw7s,  30  small  bolts, 
47  larger  bolts,  one  coat  hook,  and  other 
articles.  The  patient  worked  in  a  hard¬ 
ware  store,  but  cannot  explain  her  ab¬ 
normal  habit,  which  had  persisted  for 
several  years.  She  is  recovering  at  the 
Kings  County  Hospital. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  14-22.  —  Fifteenth  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  15-16. — Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  priee  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  February  as  follow's: 

Class  I.  52.175:  Class  2A,  51.40:  Class  2B. 
51.40:  Class  2C,  51.40:  Class  2D,  69%o;  Class 
2E,  G9 % e ;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  04%c,  butterfat  differential  .5184. 

Class  4B,  ~ZV>c,  butterfat  differential  .01S. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  l’ork  City  add  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  52.305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  2614c:  extra,  92  score, 
2514c:  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  2414  to  25c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  271£e;  firsts,  26c;  centralized,  25c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  2314c:  hennery  exchange  specials, 
22c;  standards.  21c;  browns,  special,  23c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  25c;  standards,  23c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  theoutside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c;  chickens,  16  to  25c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese,  9c;  squabs,  pair,  60c  to 
51.10;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  32c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
25c;  fowls,  18c:  ducks,  17c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c: 
capons,  25  to  32c. 

SQUABS 


These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  35  to  40c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  Fla.,  box,  50c  to  53.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt..  GO  to  65c.  Brussels  sprouts.  Fla.,  (it.,  10 
to  12e.  Cabbage,  Fla.,  white,  bskt.,  83c  to 
51.25;  crate,  51.50  to  52;  Holland,  red,  hpr.,  S3. 
Carrots,.  Tex.,  bskt.,  51  to  51.13;  State,  bag, 
60c  to  51.40.  Celery,  Cal.,  crate,  25c  to  52.50; 
Fla.,  crate,  51.75  to  52.50.  Cucumbers.  P.  R., 
box.  52  to  55.50.  Dandelion  greens,  Tex.,  Vj 
crate,  51.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  50  to  $11. 
Leeks,  Va.,  bskt.,  40  to  75c;  bundle.  35  to  40c. 
Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  51.75.  Lima  beans, 
Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  51  to  53.  Mustard  greens.  Cal., 
erts.,  51.25  to  53.70.  Onions,  En.,  yellow’,  50 
lbs..  50c  to  $1.25:  Mid.  Wn„  white,  50  lbs.,  $2 
to  $3;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag.  51  to  $1.35.  Parsley, 
Tex.,  crate,  $1  to  52.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt., 
25  to  85c.  Peas,  Cal.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2  25; 
Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crt., 
51.75  to  $5  1’otatoes.  L.  I.,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25 
to  $2.40;  Maine.  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $4  to  $6;  Ber.,  bbl.,  $5  to  57.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  bskt.,  85c  to  $1.10;  Del.  and  Md., 
bskt.,  40c  to  51.35:  Jersey,  %  bu.,  90c  to  51. 
Romaine,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25.  Spinach,  Tex., 
bskt.,  30  to  85c.  Squash,  Fla.,  green,  bu.  bskt., 
52  to  $3;  Jersey,  yellow,  Vj  bbl.  bskt.,  90c; 
Jersey,  Hubbard,  %  bbl.  bskt.,  $1.13;  nearby 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  52.50.  Swiss  chard.  Cal., 
crt.,  $2.  Tomatoes,  Cuba,  lug,  80c  to  52.65. 
Turnips,  nearby  white,  bskt.,  25  to  75c:  Ruta¬ 
baga,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Watercress,  Sn.,  100 
beiis.,  $1  to  $3.50. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  En.  and  En.,  bskt  and  open  or  paper 
covered  boxes,  75c  to  $2.25;  bbl.,  53  25  to  $4.75. 
Grapes,  Argentina,  box,  52  to  52.75.  King 
oranges,  Fla.,  !4  box,  $1.15  to  $2.35.  Kum- 
quats,  Fla.,  qt. ,  5  to  9c.  Oranges,  Cal.,  navel, 
box,  51.90  to  54.75;  Fla.,  box,  51.90  to  $4.10. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  9  to  15c;  qt.,  16  to 
28c. 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers.  54.60  to  $5.50;  bulls,  53  to  $3.75;  cow’s, 
53  to  53.75:  calves,  $5.50  to  $7.50;  sheep,  $5; 

lambs,  $9  to  $10;  hogs,  $5.15. 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Lambs,  100  lbs.,  515.50  to  $17.50;  calves,  $9 
to  $12. 

FEEDS 


Bran,  $28;  middlings,  524  to  $26;  red-dog, 
$28;  hominy,  $26.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $29.50. 
HAY 

No.  1.  $19;  No.  2,  $18;  No.  3,  $17;  clover 
mixed.  $10  to  $19;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $21. 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  5105%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
51. 1014;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  66c;  oats,  45%c; 
rye,  74c;  barley,  74%c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  36c;  eggs,  32  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle,  good  local  feds  averaging  1,350  lbs., 
55.75;  extra  good,  1,250  lbs.,  55.85;  active  at 
50c  higher;  top  choice  vealers,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Hogs,  choice  hand-picked  w’esterns  retail  $5.60 
to  $5.70;  wholesale,  55.40  to  $5.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  170  to  230  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.05;  above  240 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  55;  120  to  140  lbs.,  83.25  to  83.60; 
lighter  weights,  $2.75  to  83.25;  sows  scarce, 
$3.75  down.  Best  heavy  steers,  86.40;  good 
grade,  $5.60  to  $6.40:  medium,  $4.75  to  55.50; 
best  heifers  up  to  $5.50;  good  cows,  53.25  to  $4: 
bulls,  83.75  down;  good  and  choice  vealers,  87; 
medium,  $5  to  $6;  heavy  calves,  $5  down.  Choice 
wool  lambs  up  to  810;  one  load  unsorted,  $9.65; 
common  to  medium,  $6  lo  89;  shorn  lambs, 
$7.75;  choice  clipped  wethers  around  $5. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  27  to  30c;  eggs,  23  to  25c;  live  fowls, 

15  to  17c;  chickens,  22  to  24c;  dressed  fowls, 

16  to  18c;  chickens,  28  to  30c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  25  to 
75c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.20;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.10  to  82.25. 


The  Sarah  Wells  Trail 

I  was  greatly  interested  to  read  one  of 
the  highway  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
was  to  be  called  “Sarah  Wells  Highway.” 
I  have  ben  in  the  house  she  carried  the 
stone  in  her  apron  to  build ;  I  used  to 
visit  Miss  Hannah  Bull,  who  lived  in  it. 
I  would  say  there  must  have  been  about 
seven  rooms,  two-story.  At  that  time  it 
was  owned  by  Ebe  Bull.  LTntil  a  year 
ago  I  had  a  picture  of  Sarah  Wells  spin¬ 
ning  on  the  spot  where  the  house  now 
stands.  Sarah  Wells  is  buried  bn  same 
farm  in  Hamptonburgh,  N.  Y.,  4%  miles 
from  Goshen,  N.  Y.  This  is  what  I  copied 
from  her  tombstone  33  years  ago,  when 
I  last  visited  the  old  town  where  I  first 
went  to  school :  “Sarah  Wells,  wife  of 
Wm.  Bull.  Born  April  6,  1696,  Died  April 
21,  1798,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  15  days. 
Wm.  Bull  born  at  Wolverhampton,  Eng., 
February,  16S9,  died  February,  1755,  age 
66.” 

I  remember  Miss  Hannah  as  a  very 
neat  little  body  always  dressed  in  black 
with  a  little  lace  cap,  while  Ebe  was  a 
serious  man.  He  had  lots  of  chestnut 
trees,  and  I  used  to  like  to  gather  the 
nuts.  Once  he  caught  me  and  wanted 
to  drive  us  out.  I  said,  “Mr.  Bull,  they 
won't  make  me  sick,”  and  he  looked  at 
me  in  disgust.  Another  time  his  calves 
ate  all  our  cabbage,  and  the  following 
Fall  I  was  picking  chestnuts  again  when 
Mr.  Bull  told  me  to  get  out.  I  said, 
“How  about  calling  it  square  for  the  cab¬ 
bage  your  calves  ate?”  He  went  on  and 
I  filled  my  milk  cooler.  He  went  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  said,  “Ed,  that 
young  one  of  yours  always  gets  the  best 
of  me,”  and  after  that  Mr.  Bull  and  I 
were  the  best  of  friends.  My  father  was 
the  village  blacksmith ;  his  father  was  a 
neighbor  to  Ebe  Bull,  about  the  second 
settler  in  Hamptonburgh.  I  would  love 
to  visit  th  ehouse  Sarah  Wells  built. 
Yes,  she  really  built  it,  she  and  the  In¬ 
dians.  I  never  heard  of  any  carpenters 
being  employed.  mrs.  t.  j. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Bookshelf 

Small  Fruit  Culture:  A  Text  for 
Instruction  and  Reference  Work  and  a 
Guide  for  Field  Practice,  by  James  Shel¬ 
don  Shoemaker.  Every  year  brings  us 
further  knowledge  in  changing  cultural 
standards  and  varieties  in  small  fruits; 
hence  there  is  a  constant  search  for  later 
information.  Dr.  Shoemaker,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  work  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
and  his  book  discusses  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  bramble  fruits,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  blueberries  and  cranberries.  The 
cultural  advic  eis  ample,  and  there  are 
interesting  discussions  of  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  This  would  be  a  useful  handbook 
for  the  student,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the 
practical  grower.  Published  by  P.  Blak- 
iston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1012  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  434  pages  with  copious 
index  and  numerous  illustrations ;  price 
$3.50. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
Flower  Show 

The  Westchester  County  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  June  14-17  inclusive. 
This  flower  show  will  excel  anything  of 
like  character  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Estate  owners  and  flower  loving  residents 
are  planning  to  make  it  a  huge  success. 
Floor  space  will  be  available  for  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  gardens  and  booth  displays  on 
June  12-13  and  must  be  completed  not 
later  than  June  14  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
Doors  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  June 
14  at  two  o’clock  and  succeeding  days  at 
10  A.  M.  John  Dunn,  show  manager, 
may  be  reached  at  the  County  Center, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


lOENtM  Chicks 


22,500  Large  White 
Leghorn  HEIM  Breeders 

We  set  only  eggs  which  are  chalk-white,  weigh¬ 
ing  at  least  25  to  28  ozs.  to  the  dozen  from  Se¬ 
lect  and  25  to  30  ozs.  to  the  dozen  from  Super 
Leghorn  Matings. 

We  were  pioneer  introducers  of  Cross-Breeds: 
Wyan- Rocks  (W.  Wyandotte-W.  Rock  Cross) 
for  broilers,  light  roasters  and  brown  egg*. 
Bram- Rocks  (Brahma- W.  Rock  Cross)  for  heavy 
roasters.  Also  straight  Barred  Recks,  R.  I.  and 
N.  H.  Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pul- 
lorum  Disease),  by  Stained  Antigen  Method, 
Personal  Supervision. 

6%  Participation  Discount  Certificate 
mailed  with  every  order. 

FREE  Catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  just 
issued — write  for  it. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chix.  24  years  in 
business.  800  bird9  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  eggs 
Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ezs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
year.  Price  $8  per  100.  $39  per  500,  $77  per  1,000. 
Prepaid,  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  books  order 
Free  circular. 

ZELLER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  6.  M«.  AETNA,  PA. 


T  CM1K  t  R-  9"  lyhite  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 
V-/ZV  .  and  R.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks 
7c  each  or  $70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings; 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns.  8c  each  or  $80— loon' 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PaI 


HI-QUAL1TY  hatched  CHICKS 

ItSs-S:  warn. 

w.  Giants,  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H.  Mix  $7-IOO’ 

gVT&frfo  “xi't  iBoE,g?&  syaWR 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  Ee“<’  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid 
Certificate  .No  2S08.  .  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Bex  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Select  Chicks— Well-Grown  Pullets.  Six  leading 

breeds,  outstanding  quality.  Special  Mating  Leg- 
..  horns  headed  by  R.O.P.  Male  birds.  Expert  su¬ 
pervision.  Write  to  the  Oldest  Hatchery  for  information 

prices.  Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  of  New  Hampshire  Accredited  Reds,  100% 
free  from  l:\\  D.  Ail  eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  circular  and 
new  prices. 

MELVIN  M0UL  -  -  BRENTWOOD,  N.  H. 


Pomilar  hrooflo 


Popular  breeds— low  prices— liberal  guar¬ 
antees.  -4  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
-  -  '■  io  giv e  you  a  lot  for  your-  money.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Comn  Cert  °  t  v: 

THE  HEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO..  Bu  0,  New  WuVinBl.n.Ohii 


pHICKS— Retail  and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D  (Cem- 
9  pliance  Certificate  No.  915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  ALMENDINGER  HATCHERIES,  Rocky  Ridge, Ohio 


BARRED  ROCK  CJIICKS-Veraiont  Accredited 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Send  for  Circular 
CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS  -  West  Brattleborc,  Yt. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18 — 100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00—100. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  IS I.IP,  l.  I  ,  N  T. 


ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

T  .  *  „  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Lggs.  White  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

EGGS— Ducks,  Geese:  Spanish,  Cornish,  Wh.  Giants 
Br.  Leghorns.  BREEDERS7  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 

LARGEST  BREEDER  IN  M.VRYLAN D — offers 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 

Ollfflitv  Rrnn7f»  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

VUdinj  PIUHLC  REID  XI  KKEY  FARM,  Freehold.X.J. 

Fiona  Horning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Chix,  Eggs 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . . . 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery . .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc. . 1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  i.qq 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . . 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . .75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30lh  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  • 
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COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

i;\VD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks,  $7.  White  Bocks,  $8.  N.  H.  Beds, 
S8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Tost  Prepaid.'  Square 
Deal  and  best  attention. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


200,000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Well-Bred  Flocks 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Bocks  &  Beds,  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Cl  ■  ■  mg  ^  From  Breeders  Tested  for 

il  I  V/  IV  O  B.  W.  D.  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  S.  C.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks  and  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  ALL  CHICKS .  $7.00  per  100. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY 
Cloyd  Niemond,  Prop.  Box  It  McALISTEitVILLE,  PA. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100,  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  •  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


ruirirc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen  , 
LHILIVo  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000- 

fc>.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.. $7  $35  $70  [ 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  7  35  70 

B.  1.  Beds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  70 1 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Hanson  Strain  Foundation 

Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Bocks  or  White  Bocks . $75  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE  CIB. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HUSKY  6L„eacttcb„'ecd  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

**  Hatched  to  Live  Guaranteed  to  Please 
New  Hampshire  Beds,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  $7.00 
Per  hun.  White  Leghorns  and  Assorted  Chicks,  $6.50. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

BOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollvwood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 
C.  M.  Slicllenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.W.D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Bocks, 
B.  I.  Beds,  $6.90-100. 
_  _  White  Leghorns  and 

H.  Mixed.  $6.75—100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Bocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bl.  and 
wh  Giants,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Auconas  and  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices. 
MT.  KOAD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  22-R  XHOXELVILLE,  PA. 


-BUY  PRICE’S  CHICKS- 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
New  Hampshire  Beds,  Leghorns,  Books, 
W.vandottes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

PRICE'S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Cmm  rn  •/  o  wh.  &  Bar.  Bocks  &  N.  H. 

n  I  1/  fl  d  Beds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6  75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed, 
references  and  Catalog  free.  KOCHS  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY.  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

DAC  QIJA MTV  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS- 

DUj  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  ]00% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  *£•  2-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

WEADER’S  CHIX  S."».  I  .XS 

Buff  Orps,  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks,  $6.50. 
T\\  Giants  $8.50- 100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

LARGE  CHICKS  ^^r?FnEFLOCKl 

HUSKY  N-z  111  IV  fc— J  SELECTED  F  LUCKS 

Barred  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  FBEE.  Cert.  No.  3549. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


good  Leghorn  Chicks  at  the  price 
of  cheap  chicks.  Times  like  these 
you  can’t  afford  poor  bred  stock. 

10c  each;  $90.00  per  1,000, 

HILLCREST  FARMS  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


LOOK 


Hollywood  Strain 

-  ,  . .  -  S.  0.  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Breeders  from  R.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

SUNNY8IDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N-  Y- 

enieiTC  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  $7-100. 
Ci11L1\.i3  From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  for  BWD 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  a  breeding  farm  and  hatch  our  own  eggs.  Cu . 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlUterville.  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns,  Bocks,  Beds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  < hrcular  free. 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

til  nATfC  CIIIPFC  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 

ALLLn  J  tnitilJ  Bred  Leghorns  and B. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen's  Hatchery,  Seaford,  De( 

/^Ul/^irC  Wh.  Leghorns  Antigen  BWD  Tested 
C^rllwlV.O  Rocks,  Reds,  Legs.,  H.  Mix,  1 00- $7 ; 
500- $35:  1 .000- $70.  Free  circular.  Safe  arrival. 


B.  W.  AMEY 


Box  4, 


COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


/it  » iruy  C?  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
UrliUlVa  Bocks  &  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
Mixed,  $7:  Assorted,  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W  A.  LAUVER.  Box  R,  McALISTERV  I  LLE,  PA. 

lir  *  I  nv  »e  ruirirc  40,000  Weekly  Breeders 
WALvIV  O  UllIUIvD  Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R.  Greencastle,  Pa. 

/->  r  ff/n/T  Large  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  State  Blood 
Ul7.fU.fVt3  tested.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices' 

\VM.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Paj 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANT  CHICKS— America’s  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  six  months.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

n  ini;  /Mjirire  *6,50  pek  100  and  up. 

KflKY  I  HII.KN  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

unul  VIHVUU  Johnson’s  Hatchery, lokesburg,  I'a, 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  NMXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 


High  honors  at  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Outstanding 
records  from  birds  bred  for  lay¬ 
ing.  Kerr  winnings  greater  than 
any  previous  year.  Kerr  Chicks 
come  from  such  ancestry.  Ask 
xis  to  send  full  particulars.  Also 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  early 
order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue*  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass . — W  est  Spring fi eld,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 


V 


Sieb’s  Fine  OVERSIZE  CHICKS 
are  the  product  of  many  generations 
of  successful  breeding  and  culling  of 
finest  purebred  Hogan  Tested  Flocks 
for  larger  birds,  Higher  Egg  Yield, 
and  quicker  maturity.  They’re  one  ..  -- 

gradeonly — The  Best — and  wdllmeeteverydemand 
of  those  raising  poultry  for  profit.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  CATALOG  FREE.  Code  No.  2081. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 

White,  Brown,  Buffi 
Leghorns,  Anconas  .... 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks, 
S.C.  R.eds,  Wh.Wyands, 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Wh.  Orpingtons.  S.  L. 
Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds. . 
H.  Assorted  for  Broilers 
Mixed  for  Layers 


100 

soo 

1000 

$675 

$32  50 

$6400 

6-90 

3300 

6500 

7-45 

3600 

7000 

.  6-30  31-50 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


63-0 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  213  LINCOLN,  ILL; 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks,  rullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  Reds.  White  and  Col.  Wvn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons.  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted  7'/2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


-  big  - 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


(Officially  Blood-tested — tube  agglutination 
method.)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  BRED  FOR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  LARGE  EGOS  AND  LARGE 
BIRDS.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature.  No 
fancy  reproductions,  no  frills  or  other  bally¬ 
hoo — simply  straight  facts — facts  of  value — 
honest  value  for  every  cent  you  invest  in 
•■EARLE’S  CHICKS.”  Write  at  once  for 
low  prices  and  literature. 


EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


a  n 


9  POPULAR  BREEDS 

Breeder  Blood-tested  fort 
D .  ( stained )  Antigen  Tests 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  Whit 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.  and  N.  H.Heds,  Wh.  W.vandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  $70—1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  Welcome. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY 


FARM  &  HATCHERY 
RICHFIELD,  PA.  Cert.  717 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn,  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  br  eeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOE  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Certificate  No.  6395  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Not  Tested  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  ..$7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  nr  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh,  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


/1L*  A  ...J.' i_ J  Supervised,  Inspected,  Blood- 
UnlO  Accredited  Tested  Hatchery.  Flock  and 
chicks  under  supervision  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Assn.  Breeds  of  special  interest:  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  URBANA  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  URBANA,  OHIO 


i  Hens  Eat  Eggs 

My  liens  have  recently  begun  to  eat 
their  eggs  about  as  fast  as  they  lay 
them.  They  have  dry  and  wet  mixed 
mash,  oyster  shells,  cracked  corn,  milk, 
water  and  cooked  vegetables.  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  doing  as  they 
are.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  them? 

New  York.  H.  T. 

Though  it  does  seem  a  modified  form  of 
cannibalism,  there  is  no  question  that 
hens  are  fond  of  raw  eggs,  and  will  eat 
them  on  occasion.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  they  do  not  more  often  eat  them 
and  there  must  be  a  sort  of  instinctive 
restraint  of  a  taste  that  sometimes 
breaks  bounds  and  leads  to  acts  that,  if 
unrestrained,  would  lead  to  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  their  species. 

When  this  form  of  destruction  begins 
in  the  poultry  house  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  stop.  There  are  several  well-worn 
systems  of  procedure,  any  one  of  which 
may  seem  to  succeed  at  times,  and  any 
or  all  of  which  may  fail  at  other  times. 
Darkening  the  nests,  filling  blown  egg 
shells  with  mustard  and  pepper  paste, 
and  leaving  within  reach  of  the  flock, 
hanging  a  piece  of  salt  pork  in  reach,  re¬ 
moving  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of 
the  tip  of  the  upper  beak  down  to  the 
quick  (tipping),  watching  for  offenders 
and  removing  them  from  the  flock — tell 
tale  streaks  of  yellow  upon  the  face  may 
disclose  these  —  and  turning  the  fowls 
loose  out  of  doors  for  a  time  are  all 
standard  remedies,  the  latter  three  being 
most  apt  to  succeed  but  none  of  which 
can  be  absolutely  guaranteed  in  all 
cases.  When  a  hen  once  gets  a  taste  for 
raw  eggs,  she  is  likely  to  become  a  con¬ 
firmed  addict  and  surrender  her  canni¬ 
balistic  appetite  only  with  her  life. 

M.  B.  D. 


Using  Laying  House  for 
Brooding 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  henhouse?  It  is  20x20  and 
has  not  been  in  use  for  two  years.  I 
cleaned  it  out  well.  I  want  to  brood 
about  500  chicks  in  it  this  Spring.  Would 
there  be  any  danger  of  disease,  such  as 
coecidiosis?  M.  s.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  well-built  poultry  house  may  be 
made  safe  for  young  chicks  if  it  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  other¬ 
wise,  it  will  prove  a  dangerous  place  for 
young  stock.  The  adjoining  yard  will  be 
equally  dangerous  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  probably  for  more  than  a 
year,  perhaps  two  years.  The  germs  of 
coecidiosis,  the  disease  most  to  be  feared, 
can  remain  alive  in  the  soil  for  a  long 
period  and,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  resume  their  activity.  Unless 
the  building  and  the  adjacent  yard  upon 
which  the  chicks  must  run  can  be  made 
safe  by  some  means,  it  is  simply  inviting 
almost  certain  disaster  to  put  baby  chicks 
into  the  building  or  allow  them  to  run 
upon  the  infected  land. 

The  interior  of  the  building  can  he 
made  safe  by  thorough  cleaning.  First, 
with  a  broom,  remove  all  loose  dirt  and 
dust  from  ceiling  and  walls,  with  hoe  and 
broom,  remove  all  caked  dirt  from  the 
floor.  After  a  dry  cleaning  has  removed 
all  removable  dirt,  whitewash  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls  with  a  freshly  made  lime 
whitewash.  Then  scrub  the  floor  with 
a  broom  and  the  soapy  wash  water  left 
after  the  Monday  wash.  Make  the  floor 
as  clean  as  your  kitchen  floor  on  Monday 
afternoon.  A  second  flushing  of  the  floor 
with  a  solution  of  household  lye,  one  can 
to  from  5  to  10  gallons  of  water,  is  well 
worth  while.  The  safety  of  the  chicks 
while  in  the  house  will  depend,  so  far  as 
coecidiosis  is  concerned,  upon  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  indoor  quarters 
are  cleaned  and  kept  clean. 

If  you  have  a  fire  gun  for  use  where 
that  implement  can  be  safely  used,  it  may 
replace  the  scrubbing  with  water,  but  not 
the  preliminary  cleaning.  A  concrete 
floor  is  especially  well  adapted  to  that 
form  of  disinfection,  but  see  to  it  that  a 
person  of  good  judgment  handles  the 
flame  about  such  highly  inflammable 
things  as  are  usually  found  in  and  about 
old  poultry  houses. 

It  is  easier  to  make  the  interior  of  a 
building  safe  for  young  chicks  than  to 
disinfect  the  soil  about  the  building. 
Plowing  and  seeding  help,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  know  just  when 
all  the  germs  of  coecidiosis  have  perished. 
“Old  ground”  is  always  dangerous.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  give  the  chicks  an  out- 


STUDY  THESE  PRICES 

Cn  RUSK  Chicks 

For  9  successive  years,  we  have  Bloodtested! 

B. W.D.  Tested  lor  1934  by  Stained  Antigen  Rapid 
Whole  Blood  Test,  all  reactors  removed  (authority 
Mo.  Hatchery  Bd.)  Mo.  Accredited.  Free  range 
flocks,  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  to 
Standard  Size  &  Weight!  Fine,  healthy  chicks,  guar¬ 
anteed.  100%  live  delivery.  All  charges  prepaid 
for  cash  with  order.  100,000  chicks  weekly.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  or 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  POSTPAID  PRICES! 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  Anconas  .  . 

Barred  Rocks.  White 
Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes  ... 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  ... 

White  Orpingtons  .  .  . 

Buff  Orps., W.  Minorcas 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  • 

Walter's  Big  Jersey  \ 

White  Giants,  Rusk's  > 

Golden  Buff  Minorcas  .  J 

C. O.D.  Shipments:  $1  books  order, balance  C.O.D. on  arrival. 

RUSK  FARM,  Box  1042-C,  Windsor,  Mo. 


$6.75  $33.75  $65.00 
7.50  37.50  72.50 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 


Bred  to  LIVE  and  LAY 


W  ^  \  J  At  Low  Prices  ...  Bloodtested,  Free  Range 

11  9  r  Flocks.  Bis:,  strong  chicks  from  vigorous,  range- 

f  ra*se(I.  bred-to-lay  flocks.  All  matings  B.  W.  I>. 

h  \  Tested  by  Stained  Antigen  test.  Authority  Mo. 

Vi  A  4  ;A\  Hatchery  Bd.  Imperial  Matings  also  T.  B.  Tested 

.#/,  ■/.%  '  »  under  personal  supervision.  All  flocks  Mo.  Ac¬ 

credited.  Prompt  service  guaranteed.  100%  live  delivery, 

SAVE  TIME-ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Postpaid  Prices— Utility  Matings 

White,  Brown,  Buff  \ 

Leghorns,  Heavy  Assorted  - 

R. I. Reds, Barred,  White  Rocks,  White  j 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  > 

Buff,  White  Minorcas  -  .  -  J 

Jersey  White,  Giants  - 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  lc  to  above  pri _  _ 

New  England,  Rocky  Mtn.  and  Pacific  Coast  states  add  50c  per 
to  above  prices.  For  Imperial  Mating  Chicks  (our  best)  add  3c 
chick  to  above  prices. 

Terms:  Chicks  shipped  prepaid  if  cash  sent  with  order.  If  desired 
C.  O.  D.,  send  $1  per  100  deposit,  balance  C  .  O.  D.  plus  delivery 
charges.  Literature  free. 

SMITH  * - 


100 

$6.75 

lOOO 

$65.00 

6.90 

65.00 

7-40  ,  74  00 

>nces.  For  shipments  to 

10O 

per 


CHICKERIES, 


Box262-Y 


MEXICO,  MO. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  vou  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
"NON-BROOOY”  REDS— We  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS-Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat— Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Largo  typo  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Llvo 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIauier,  HflyTA  Kleinfeltersville. Pa 


1934  CATALOG  READY  __ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks.  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

T,  .  R.  D.  42  r~A.r>r.r\PT  U  V 


Schweqler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’* 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLER’S  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
207  NORTHAMPTON  *  BUFFALO,  R.  f.  v 


Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


Comp.  928“- WIN  — 
HIGH  HONORS  — FINISH 
AMONG  HIGH  TEN  OF  AMERICA’S 
Best  Leghorns  in  4  National  Egg  Contests. 
Ten  Pay  Streaks  score  over  300  Points 
each.  HighW.L.  Hen  at  Maine— 2nd  High 

Hen  at  Georgia.  Free  Mating  List  tell»  the  story 
of  these  BIG  EGG  Machines.  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Bm  2  W  Tire,  Okie 


CeejcriHirHBreefiei^Jlitckje^o^ 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  free  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


_EGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

<zA  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed- 
-ili  lSi—  »*>R  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 

100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
!$R3/T  free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Beds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
%o  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd,  Bf.  Wh,  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 


Write  for  Prices 


INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

^  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Make  an 
Income  for 
Yourself 


Develop  a  home  market.  Little  work,  email  ex¬ 
pense  to  start.  We  gladly  tell  you  how.  We 
manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Bee  Supplies. 
Honey  Selling  Helps.  Write  for  our  new  64- 
page  Catalog,  brimful  of  helpful  suggestions.  It 
is  free.  Do  you  have  bees? 


The  A.  I,  Root  Co.,  Box  S-33  Medina.O. 


all  germs,  mites,  Coccidiosis 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  etc.,  with  super¬ 
heat  <2,000°F.).  The  AEROIL 
method  is  endorsed  by  over  100 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Write  for  Bulletin  112-H. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


I™  Ship  your  eggs  to  us. 

We  have  a  place  for  them. 

MARKETING  We  Pay  with*n  24  hours. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  -  Responsible  -  Respectable 

Write  postal  for  our  instructive  folder  about  EGGS— free. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


5  Worrfieflonid 


rvr  vnav/ao,  DToxiera  ana  laxi 

Demand  thi*  product  from  jrour  Dealer! 
WRITE  for  Valuable  Literature  and  prloeat 
A.  C,  SINE,  Dept.RN-5  QUAKEFTOWN , 


BIG  PjHrtent@a  BIG 
9IRDS  BSfcKirmvl  EGGS 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

In  selecting  your  future  layers,  insure  BIG 
birds  bred  for  BIG  eggs.  Our  official  R.O.P, 
weights  past  year  for  flock  averaged  2.10  ozs. 
per  egg — 4.31  lbs.  per  hen.  All  breeding  males 
are  pedigree  hatched  from  250-egg  birds  or  better. 
3,000  selected  layers — and  every  bird  on  farm 
officially  free  from  pullorum.  N.  Y.  State  Blood- 
tested.  Tube  Agglutination  Method.  No  re¬ 
actors.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Folder 
FREE,  tells  about  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

CONTENT  FARMS 
Box  73  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


I 


ccr  edited 


Choice  of  12  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
poults  and  baby  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac¬ 
tive  low  prices.  Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1424. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 


Box  50, 


Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


ATKINS  CHICKS 


|  FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  handed 
'official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHENEON 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 


r* 


0~W%  tnglish  lype  ,^lj 
•  It  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ~ 

Really  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All  sired 
by  R.  O.  P.  Certified  or  Individual  Pedigreed 
Males:  all  breeding  under  Ohio  Record  of 
Performance.  Rapid  Antigen  Pullorum  Blood 
|  Tested.  Catalog. 

k  QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 

Route  1 D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  (License  No.  1681.) 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  59  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.75  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  36.75  70 

Light  Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

U LSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  .  .  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Rocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on—  25  50  100 

»•  C.  Whito  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

B.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.00  3.50  6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

l*or  Foundation.  I  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
AMI/PS  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Large  Type,  $75-1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cir. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


]  door  sun  poi'ch  upon  a  wire  wesh  floor, 
this  floor  keeping  them  above  ground  and 
out  of  their  own  droppings.  They  may 
well  be  kept  upon  such  a  floor  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  then  given  range  upon  clean 
meadow  or  plowed  land  from  a  movable 
brooder.  The  chicks  might  be  confined 
to  their  house  for  the  first  two  to  three 
weeks,  then  given  access  to  the  outdoor 
porch  with  its  raised  floor  of  three-fourth 
inch  hardware  cloth,  and  kept  there  until 
removed  to  the  range.  It  is  usually  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  such  a  porch  of  the  same 
floor  area  as  that  of  the  brooder  house, 
but  this  is  not  necessary,  since  the  chicks 
go  in  and  out  at  will.  The  floor  should 
accommodate  the  flock  without  any 
;  crowding  when  all  are  out  upon  it.  Where 
!  clean  land  can  be  utilized  for  the  run, 
the  expense  of  wire  flooring  need  not  he 
incurred,  but  beware  putting  young 
chicks  upon  ground  where  other  fowls 
have  run.  Their  infancy  makes  them 
susceptible  to  diseases  that  older  fowls 
might  resist.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. — Auctions  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Center 
Point,  Worcester  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
County.  J.  R.  Hess,  Auction  Manager. 
High  and  low  prices  March  5 :  Fancy 
large  24%  to  25c,  brown  23  to  23 % e ; 
fancy  medium  22%  to  23 %c.  brown  21% 
to  23c ;  extra  large  23  to  25%e,  brown 
23%  to  24c;  extra  medium  22  to  24c, 
brown  22  to  22%;  standard  large  21% 
to  23c ;  standard  medium  20%  to  22c ; 
producers  large  21%  to  22%c;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  20%  to  21%c;  pullets  IS 
to  18%.  Total  number  cases  179. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred.)  Chicks 


nwmtwmfTymr 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

JUST  Compare  our  Guarantee  under  the 
Hatchery  Code  with  that  of  any  other  large 
hatchery  in  the  United  States!  Do  you  know 
of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guaranteed  by 
any  other  large  hatchery? 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  f  B. 
W.  D.)  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  State*,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the 
tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

And  just  compare  this  Catalogue  with  those  from  other  hatcheries!  There  are  some  more 
elaborate,  but  we  do  not  believe  you’ll  find  another  catalogue  that  contains  so  strongly  the 
stamp  of  truth  on  every  page  and  in  every  statement.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it! 

Tune  in  WTIC  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  12.15 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


PROVED  PROFIT  MAKERS 

—from  Foundation-Pedigreed-Official  Contest  Winners 
/  BIG  WHITE  BIROS.  EXTRA  LARGE  BABY  CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS 
EGGS.  23  Rocks  averaged  over  218  from  this  breedinir^at  low  piice*.  24 


ViHKdF  eggs  each  (highest  hen  273)  J 
r  Leghorns,  over  300  points  each 
fn  1932-33  contests.  Many  other 
high  official  winners,  including 
World’s  Fair  Contest.  Breeders  blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Rapid  Stain  Antigen  method. 
FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Compliance  Certificate  928 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  AND 


10 
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breeding,  trapnesting,  im-^ 
proving  “PAV  STREAK’*  Profit > 

Makers. 7 reasons  why  yoo  should 
buy  “PAY  STREAK.’*  1 -Liva¬ 
bility.  2  — Rapid  growth.  3  — Large 
size.  4— Early  Maturity.  S— High  production— big  eggs. 
6— Exhibition  quality.  7— Low  price.  Write  today  sure. 

B-r HATCHING  CO.,  BoxR.N.Y.,  Tiro,  Ohio  I 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. — G.  M.  Luff,  Auction 
Manager.  High  and  low  prices  March 
5 :  Fancy  extras  22%  to  25%c ;  fancy 
medium  21  to  22%  ;  grade  A  extra,  22% 
to  25%e,  brown  21  to  22c ;  grade  A  me¬ 
dium  20%  to  22% c,  brown  19  to  21c; 
pullets  18  to  19,  brown  19c.  Total  eases 
0S6.  Poultry. — Fowls,  Leghorns,  fancy, 
13  to  14%c;  old  roosters,  10%c;  pullets, 
Barred  Rocks,  18%  to  19%c. 


Hightstown,  N.  J.  —  High  and  low 
prices  March  5  :  N.  J.  fancy  extra  25% 
to  28c.  brown  22  to  23c ;  N.  .T.  fancy  me¬ 
dium  23%  to  24c,  brown  21  %c;  N.  J. 
grade  A  extra  24%  to  26%c ;  N.  ,J.  grade 
A  medium  20%  to  21%c;  extra  tints 
24%  to  25%c;  medium  tints  21c;  pul¬ 
lets  17%e.  No  cases  sold  111. 


WHITE  PLY,  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 
$12.00  per  100 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 
$7.00  per  100 

I  SPECIALIZE— ONE  BREED— ONE  GRADE— 
AT  ONE  PRICE.  Make  money  with  Early  Broil* 
ers  and  Capons.  My  ROCKS  are  just  what  you  want. 
ALL  EGGS  USED  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  MASS.  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.).  Free — 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Employment  of  Minors  on 
Farm 

Can  we  legally  employ  a  boy  of  15  to 
work  about  our  garden  or  small  farm? 
What  is  the  Federal  law  affecting  this? 

New  York.  employer. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  Federal  law,  I 
believe  you  are  referring  to  the  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition  for  different  industries 
set  up  under  the  National  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Farm  labor  is  not  covered  by  the  NR  A 
codes,  and  none  of  the  codes  set  up  under 
the  AAA  contain  labor  provisions  which 
would  affect  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  kinds  of  work  you  mention. 

The  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment,  under  which  many  industries  are 
operating  pending  approval  of  their  per¬ 
manent  codes,  likewise  does  not  cover 
agricultural  labor,  though  it  is  stated  in 
NRA  Bulletin  4:  “What  the  Blue  Eagle 
Means  to  You  and  How  You  Can  Get 
it:” 

“There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  outside  of  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries  .  .  .  from  signing  the  President's 
Reemployment  Agreement  and  conform¬ 
ing  to  its  provisions.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  is  any  compulsion  to 
do  so,  other  than  that  resulting  from  a 
desire  to  co-operate,  when  appropriate, 
with  a  general  program  of  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages.” 

Except  in  the  ease  of  a  farmer  who  has 
thus  voluntarily  signed  the  FRA,  the 
only  statutes  affecting  the  work  of  minors 
in  the  occupations  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  of  the  State  where  the  employment 
occurs.  CLARA  M.  BEYER, 

Director,  Industrial  Division,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 


Plans  Wanted  for  Camping 
Trailer 

I  wonder  if  you  could  advise  us  of  a 
large  trailer  that  we  could  build  or  buy. 
We  would  like  to  rent  our  home  for  the 
Summer  and  live  in  one.  There  are  two 
adults  and  two  children,  so  we  would  like 
one  with  two  beds  that  opened  out  tele¬ 
scope  fashion.  When  we  were  camping 
we  met  many  different  kinds  and  the 
owners  always  said.  “If  we  had  it  to  do 
over  again  wre  would  make  it  lighter  or 
change  it  in  some  way.”  So  I  wondered 
if  any  of  your  readers  knew  of  a  design 
we  could  use  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
mistakes  we  might  make.  We  would  want 
to  built  it  on  four  wheels.  L.  w.  h. 

Connecticut. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  200-Egg  Record  Hens 

All  breeders  are  mature  R.  L 
State  Certified  Accredited  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  with  200-Egg  Rec¬ 
ords  or  better,  layers  of  26-oz. 
eggs  or  larger. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
(Pullorum)  by  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method  for  3  years  without 
a  reactor.  Supervision  R.  I. 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Sold  out  for  April.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  May  delivery  at 
10%  off  our  regular  list  prices 
on  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Literature. 


SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  588. 

F.  R.  HAZARD.  Owner 
Box  10  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 


COOKS 

Blood -Tested 

CHICKS 


State  -Ju  pe  ryixed 


This  Year,  Avoid  Disappointment 
—  Buy  State-Supervised  Chicks 

Testing,  Banding  and  Culling  all  done  under  State 
Supervision.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  New 
Jersey  State- Supervised  Chicks. 

New  Jersey  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  and  specially  priced  Heavy 


Mixed  Chicks  for  Capons. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (pul- 

jorum  disease)  by  approved  Stained  Antigen  method. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog— today 

COOK’S  HATCHERY  trentc  us!'0  n^j  ! 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191 J 
*T kx  Strain  BrtJ  Jot  Larp  Urujorm  Wbtt*  Eggj  Atuay)." 

BWD  N.  Y.  State  Laboratory  Tub©  Tested 
Successful  Poultrynien  want  pullets  to  average 
4%  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
„  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free.  _ 
I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
I  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Large  Type  —  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . ...$70.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $90.00 


Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  ?  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.lNace,  Prop,*  Box  R  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


ite  Rocks 


Comp.  928  —WIN—  w 

HIGH  WHITE  ROCK  PEN— at 
"CENTRAL  N.Y.  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
2nd  HIGH  W.  R.  HEN  AT  MICHIGAN 
23  Pay  Streaks  lay  over  200  Eggs  each 
in  5  National  Contests.  Pay  Streaks 

rank  among  America’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Free 
Mating  List  gives  complete  records  and  Low  Prices 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Boi  2  R  Tire,  Ohio 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 


100%  live  arrival  postpaid  100  1000 

Grade  AA.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . $8  $80 

Grade  A.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  7  70 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  7  70 


Mixed  $6.80-100.  Circular  f ree.  Certificate  3846. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.  D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Ail  breeders  blood-tested  for  'B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself,  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "£L0S"£ 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised. 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg-  100  500  1000 

horns.  Rocks  &  Reds. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
100%  live  del.  guar.  PPpaid.  Free  range  stock.  Cert.  2153. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  for  BWD  (Stained)  An¬ 
tigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  for  our  circular  and  terms. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.Stnd.  method.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER  S  STURDY  CHICKS 

iBlood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
Ii.arge  size  English  White  Leghorns,  New 
IHampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
1  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00-100 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00-100  —  Circular  Free. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  *  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
New  Hampshire  Red 


CHICKS 


Also  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circulai-  and  prices. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS  •  Jamestown.  Pa. 


DISH’S  CHICKS 


White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 


Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes.  W.  Legs..  $7.00 
per  I0O.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
File  448.  ULSH’S  HiATCHERY, 

Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  elehcatt?hceadlly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  X.  Reds.  $7-100.  Barred,  Wh. , 
Buff  Rocks,  $7-100.  II.  Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BAKUON  LEGHORN  CniCKS— We  import  direct. 

Last  importation  was  for  25  males.  All  breeders  blood 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Stained  Antigen.  Catalogue  free. 
BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


FWfru'  UahJmrl  Bd-  &  w-  Rocks-  w-  Wyand., 

meciric  naicneu  r.  i.  Re<i8,  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches'weekly. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  -  MADISON,  CONN. 

Dnrb  Hatching  Eggs,  blood-tested.  360— 

DdllCU  nUtn  *io.  A.  1  DAY,  R.  4,  Auburn,  Ji,  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  these  times  of  financial  worry  it  is 
interesting  to  look  back  and  determine, 
if  we  may,  which  investments  have  best 
stood  the  test  of  experience.  For  more 
than  40  years  a  part  of  my  work  has 
been  the  settlement  and  care  of  estates, 
and  my  practice  has  been  to  invest  trust 
funds  in  first  mortgages  with  double  se¬ 
curity.  Thus  far,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
there  have  been  no  losses,  but  now  no 
longer  regard  even  the  best  of  mortgages 
as  desirable  investments. 

About  1915  we  settled  the  estate  of  a 
man  who  died  in  our  town  at  the  age  of  63, 
leaving  a  widow  but  no  children.  His  es¬ 
tate  consisted  of  a  farm  and  about  $12.- 
000  in  money,  all  deposited  in  some  half 
dozen  savings  banks  in  nearby  cities.  The 
widow  told  me  that  she  thought  her  hus¬ 
band  had  never  lost  a  dollar.  The  widow 
is  living  today  in  plenty.  While  her 
neighbors  and  friends  have  mourned  their 
losses,  “the  plague  has  not  come  nigh 
her.”  From  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
her  late  husband,  nearly  60  years  ago, 
there  have  been  no  financial  problems 
or  worries  in  her  home. 

I  have  been  told  that  no  savings  bank 
in  Connecticut  has  failed.  I  cannot  say 
much  about  that,  except  that  I  knew  of 
one  savings  bank  back  in  the  seventies 
that  did  fail.  It  was  run  by  an  amateur 
banker,  who,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
was  not  cut  out  for  the  business.  One 
advantage  which  he  offered  depositors  was 
to  put  their  money  on  interest  from  the 
day  of  deposit,  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  next  interest  period,  as  other  banks 
did.  This  trifling  inducement  drew  money 
into  his  bank,  and  probably  turned  the 
scale  with  many  supposedly  careful  in¬ 
vestors.  New  England  thrift  overreached 
itself. 

In  the  early  seventies  a  young  man 
lived  in  my  home,  assisting  my  father  on 
his  farm  and  attending  school,  until  he 
became  apprenticed  to  my  uncle  for  three 
years  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  started 
for  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  his  half-brother 
lived.  Some  of  the  way  he  walked,  stop¬ 
ping  off  to  work  in  the  grain  fields  to 
earn  pocket  money.  When  he  arrived  his 
brother,  due  to  a  feeling  of  superiority, 
was  not  glad  to  see  him,  but  he  hired  to 
a  carpenter  there,  worked  faithfully  at 
his  trade,  and  eventually  married  liis  em¬ 
ployer's  daughter.  What  money  he  could 
save  he  invested  in  land ;  the  city  grew 
and  the  value  of  his  holdings  increased, 
so  that  when  he  reached  middle  life  he 
had  become  possessed  of  a  small  fortune. 
The  brother,  and  the  carpenter  of  whom 
he  learned  his  trade,  both  of  whom  looked 
down  on  him  at  the  beginning,  died  poor. 

An  old  Down-East  Yankee  trader  once 
gave  me  a  rule  for  tx*ading  which  he  said 
was  given  him  by  another  old  Down-East 
Yankee  horse  trader,  when  he  himself 
was  a  young  man.  The  rule  was,  “never 
let  a  certainty  go  for  an  uncertainty.” 
Just  how  this  rule  could  be  applied  in 
horse-trading  I  have  never  understood, 
for  I  have  supposed  the  chief  feature  of 
that  enterprise  to  be  a  swapping  of  un¬ 
certainties,  even  though  a  David  Harurn 
might  be  one  of  the  traders,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  good  rule  for  in¬ 
vestors.  EDWARD  L.  CLARK. 

Connecticut. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  appreciate 
the  above  contribution  as  much  as  we  do. 
It  is,  if  carefully  studied  and  mastered, 
the  best  advice  to  be  had  on  investments. 
It  is  the  ripe  experience  of  an  estate  at¬ 
torney,  who  through  sympathy  and 
friendship  for  all  of  us,  graciously  volun¬ 
teers  information  from  a  storehouse  of 
wisdom  gained  in  years  of  experience.  To 
give  definite  advice  for  this  or  that  in¬ 
vestment  would  not  be  safe.  Wisely  the 
decision  is  left  to  you,  but  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  is  there  for  everyone 
who  looks  for  it.  We  read  it  three  times. 
It  is  worth  rereading  until  you  become 
familiar  with  it. 

Commissioner  of  Markets  Morgan  has 
been  making  an  investigation  of  the  live- 
poultry  industry  for  the  past  two  months, 
and  he  reports  that  racketeering  activi¬ 
ties  in  that  industry  has  cost  city  con¬ 
sumers  $16,000,000  a  year.  About  sixty 
million  chickens  are  brought  into  the  city 
annually  and  are  subject  to  an  illegal  tax 
of  three  cents  a  pound,  imposed  by  the 
racketeers  on  every  farmer  shipping  live 
poultry  into  the  market.  The  chickens, 
Mr.  Morgan  said,  were  cooped  on  the 
farms  and  brought  into  the  city  by  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  own  wagons  and  delivered  to 
the  stores  of  the  dealers.  The  dealers 
transfer  the  poultry  into  larger  coops  for 
which  they  charge  the  farmers  $1  a  coop, 
asserting  that  this  is  necessary  before  de¬ 
livering  to  their  customers.  The  coops 
cost  $2  to  build  and  are  rented  to  the 
farmer  at  $1  each  during  the  year  and 
the  same  coop  is  used  about  150  times. 
This  makes  a  return  of  $450  to  $600  on 
a  $2  coop.  Commissioner  Morgan  is  fig¬ 
uring  the  consumers’  loss,  but  the  inves¬ 
tigation  will  benefit  farmers  considerably. 


We  have  questioned  the  use  of  these  long 
coops  for  some  time.  This  annual  bill  of 
$16,000,000  is  not  added  on  to  the  price 
to  the  consumer  or  the  dealer  for  the 
most  part  but  the  poultry-raiser  bears 
the  brunt  of  it  in  the  deduction  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  price.  A  permanent 
method  should  be  found  for  ridding  the 
trade  of  this  racket. 

I  contracted  to  sew  for  the  Atlantic 
Housewear,  10  S.  Arkansas  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  I  was  to  send  them 
$2  and  .they  were  to  send  me  one  pair 
of  pajamas  to  make.  I  made  them  and 
returned  them  for  inspection.  There 
were  12  little  mistakes  in  them  so  I  rec¬ 
tified  them  and  returned  them.  About 
one  month  after  that  they  sent  pajamas 
back  to  me  and  wrote  me  to  keep  them 
for  my  future  work  and  that  is  the  last 
I  have  heard  from  them.  Have  written 
them  to  send  work  or  my  money,  but 
have  heard  nothing  from  them.  Will  you 
find  out  if  they  are  reliable  people  to 
work  for?  MRS.  B.  M.  B. 

Maryland. 

These  people  make  no  response  to  our 
letters  and  we  are  unable  to  get  the  $2 
back.  However  these  work-at-home  com¬ 
panies  never  do  refund  the  remittances, 
and  the  above  report  is  in  line  with  re¬ 
ports  received  from  others  that  have  been 
received  for  years  back.  We  reiterate  our 
advice  to  shun  these  work-at-home 
schemes  and  keep  your  money. 

I  got  a  couple  in  Virginia  from  a  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Anderson,  from  whom  I  have  got 
help  for  five  or  more  years.  Her  address 
has  been  in  •  Baltimore,  and  different 
places  in  Richmond.  Ya.  Her  present  or 
last  addi’ess  is  1818  W.  Grace  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ya..  phone  53922.  In  June  I  called 
hex’,  and  she  said  if  I  sent  her  $22  rail¬ 
road  fare  for  a  couple  she  could  send 
them  at  once.  I  mailed  the  check  June 
8:  couple  came  June  18  in  evening,  left 
next  morning  early.  I  kept  their  bag  un¬ 
der  protest,  and  called  up  Mrs.  Anderson, 
and  she  advised  shipping  bag  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Petersbui'g,  where  couple  were 
sent  from.  The  railway  agent  cannot 
find  him,  although  he  sent  out  a  railroad 
circular.  He  does  not  answer  any  com¬ 
munications.  I  have  written  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson,  Richmond,  without  any  answer, 
although  she  promised  to  send  me  a  cou¬ 
ple  to  replace  those  that  left.  Could  you 
help  me.  either  get  the  money  back,  or 
some  satisfaction  from  her?  H.  E.  p. 

New  Yoi'k. 

Mrs.  Anderson  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  with  no  assets  listed  and  the 
claim  is  regarded  as  worthless.  We  had 
similar  complaints  some  time  back  when 
she  was  running  the  Domestic  Registry 
in  Richmond. 

I  was  left  a  widow  15  years  ago,  and 
in  my  husband’s  will  I  was  given  the  use 
of  his  farm  until  I  remarried,  and  in  that 
event  the  property  was  to  go  to  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Three  of  my  children  signed  over 
their  shares  to  me  when  they  came  of 
age.  Then  I  remarried  and  my  second 
husband  demanded  that  I  execute  a  joint 
deed  to  the  farm,  which  I  did.  Now  he 
claims  he  is  the  sole  owner.  Where  do 
my  children  and  I  stand?  A.  R. 

New  Yoi’k. 

Originally  you  had  a  life  use  of  the 
farm,  your  children  holding  the  remainder 
interest,  which  they  could  not  deed  to  you 
until  they  came  of  age.  When  you  re¬ 
manded  you  gave  up  your  life  use,  but 
you  had  a  part  ownership  in  the  farm, 
since  three  of  your  children  had  signed 
off  in  your  favor.  When  you  made  a 
joint  deed  you  and  your  husband  became 
joint  owners  of  that  part.  He  is  not  the 
sole  owner  of  any  part  of  the  property. 
Your  minor  children  still  own  the  balance 
of  interest  and  will  continue  to  do  so  un¬ 
til  they  sign  off  in  your  favor. 

We  have  been  unable  to  pay  our  last 
interest  installment  on  a  farm  mortgage 
held  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and 
probably  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  next 
one  due  in  June.  Can  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  foreclose  in  June,  or  have  we  the 
benefit  of  the  two-year  moratorium?  I 
understood  that  no  foreclosures  could  be 
made  for  two  years.  w.  J.  G. 

New  Yoi’k. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  can  foreclose 
your  mortgage  if  interest  is  not  paid.  Un¬ 
der  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  a  property  owner  shall  keep 
his  interest,  taxes  and  other  mortgage 
obligations  paid  up  to  date,  no  payment 
of  mortgage  principal  will  be  requii’ed  un¬ 
til  May  12,  1938,  on  all  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  outstanding  on  May  12,  1933, 
or  on  any  loans  made  by  a  Federal  Land 
Bank  until  May  12,  1935.  For  the  same 
five-year  pei’iod,  interest  on  mortgage 
loans  is  reduced  to  4 (4  per  cent  on  dii’ect 
loans  and  to  5  per  cent  on  loans  made 
through  Land  Bank  agencies. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


pEBRUARY,  March  and  April  hatched 
Hubbard  Chicks  are  already  in  profit¬ 
able  production  (many  flocks  laying  50  to 
60%)  in  the  months  when  egg  prices  are 
highest,  as  the  white  line  above  shows, 
and  our  customers’  results  prove.  This 
is  the  period  when  a  heavy  laying  flock 
pays  the  most  profit.  You  should  get 
your  share.  i 

All  our  breeding  birds  are  officially  blood- 
tested  tor  B.  W.  D.  by  New  Hampshire 
College  and  found  100%  freel  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.)  For  16  years  we  have 
bred  N.  H.  Reds  to  develop  these  8  out¬ 
standing  characteristics: 

1.  Freedom  from  B.W.D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  new  N.  H. 
Red  Catalog  which  gives  full  information 
about  the  Profit  Producing  Qualities  of 
Hubbard  Reds.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  750. 


UlIRRADft 


FARMS.  Box  156 


at  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 
LEADERS  IN  FIVE  DIFFERENT  WAYS 

Here  are  the  ratings  of  Redbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farnringdale 
(X.  Y.)  Contest:  First  High  Red  Pen  First  4 
Months;  Second  High  Red  Pen  for  January;  First 
High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds:  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Red  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight. 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30.000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poult  rymen. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  7, 

Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  S130 


OSS 

'Jar'm 

P.I.Reds 

ANNOUNCING  A  LOWER  PRICED  CHICK 
TO  MEET  POPULAR  DEMAND 

Our  Flock  Matings  A  Chicks  are  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  buy  for  those  who  must  econo¬ 
mize.  Lower  in  price  yet  100%  Moss  Farm 
blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen  at 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Contest 

Let  us  supply  you  with  chicks  carrying  the 
same  blood  as  these  winners. 

Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum) 

by  Agglutination  Method  under  State  Su¬ 
pervision. 

On  any  losses  above  2%  first  14  days,  chicks 
will  be  replaced  or  money  refunded  as 
preferred.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  956. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS7 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from 
a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube  “Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H. Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
S9.50-100:  $46.75-500;  S90— lOOO. 

Catalog:.  Prices  of  Other  Breeds— FREE 
Ad<T.25c  extra  on  order *  leas  than  100.  isc  per  chick 
books  order:  Bal.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar» 

FENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


March  31,  1934 

_  ^ 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mi’s.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  bad  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Wallio  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  fii’st  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid— so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don't  find  it  the  great- 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  692 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

&  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONE Y  RUN  CHICKS  CIr“Lu 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  I0O  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

(Cert.  3997)  Heavy  Mixed _  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor* 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability,  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production,  Egg  Size,  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size,  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  tested,  tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method  for  BWD. 
Noi  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c  f.o.b.  Athol,  for- 
30e.  Circular.  Edge- 
ncubation  Plant,  Box 
,  South  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 
Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL 


$  1  00  Buy  Avery ’s  Chicks 

Per  lOOO  ”  . . .  ' 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


$120 

Per  lOOO 

ForMar.and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.D.  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8.000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one,  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells  you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300 S  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS—  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  over 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


EWING’S  &NS¥?S  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Breeders  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live 
delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  4020. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  equipped 
plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 
^■.>^mcomotoseeus’  CHICKS,  $70-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  SESSFE 


TANCRED  or  ^—>1  XT  T 

H  A. VS  ON  STRAINS  ^ A  JLjL  _1_ 

From  Direct  Tailored  or  Hunson  Strain  Foundation. 
Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100JS  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks,  U.  S.  Government  Patent.  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected,  4%  to  5% -lb.  Hens.  23  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  bo 
proud  to  own.  Catalog  free.  Comp.  Cert.  673.  Phone  427. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Largo  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  S*  exXlveiy  &£ 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANIM1TTE8— Clileks— Eggs— Stock 
34th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  Sc  SON,  Box  195A,  Mausfleld,  Ohio 


“  ooouonn  that  Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Clr.  free. 
Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstovvn,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


D  A  TTE D ICQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
On  1  1  CIMCJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DUDTn  CIMIQUIUft  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnUlU  rmiomnu  roll  of  Itllm  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaOROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 


Tfl  RI1V  Oi  l)  BAGS.  Write  for  our  price  list 
DU  I  MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Dry-liand  milkers  to  milk  and  take 
care  of  22  cows;  experienced  men  only;  no 
drinkers;  salary  §50  per  month,  room  and  board; 
write  SAGTIKOS  FARM,  Inc.,  Bay  Shore,  L. 
I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm  to  do  few  dishes  after 
meals,  clean  dog  pens,  chicken  coops,  etc.; 
split  wood,  help  with  hay,  work  in  garden,  etc. ; 
fifteen  a  month,  room,  board,  laundry;  if  can  do 
little  plain  cooking  so  much  the  better.  It.  A. 
SIIEPARD,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man.  farm  up¬ 
keep;  wife,  cook;  wages  $50  a  month,  cottage; 
send  copy  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  7608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  farm  and  dairy,  good  milker; 

state  wages.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  married,  no 
children,  to  work  on  shares;  place  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  with  established  busi¬ 
ness;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  T609, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Cook  and  housework ;  handyman 
lawns,  garden :  advise  references,  experience 
and  reasons  leaving  last  employment,  in  applica¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  7611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER.  NEAT,  Protestant,  plain 
cooking;  country  year  around:  laundry;  3 
adults;  §20  per  month;  must  be  fond  of  dogs; 
write  CULLEY,  870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


HOUSEWORKER.  NEAT,  capable,  experienced 
woman,  must  be  good  cook,  reliable,  fond  of 
children;  modern  country  home  five  miles  from 
town;  two  children  aged  four  and  seven;  give 
references,  age,  experience,  nationality,  send 
photo;  §30  to  start.  M.  GAMBEE,  Pawling, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Country  blacksmith,  experienced 
shoeing  horses,  oxen,  repair  farm  tools,  etc.; 
help  with  farm  work;  married,  no  children; 
modern  rent  unfurnished;  fuel,  electric  lights 
furnished;  wife  cares  for  men’s  rooms  which  are 
furnished;  §100  monthly;  age,  religion,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. ;  location  in  Massachusetts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDUE-AGED  man  for  all-around 
farm  work;  good  milker;  state  wage  wanted. 
P.  O.  BOX  65,  Baldwin  Place,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FARM,  New  Jersey,  carpenter-handyman, 
farmer-gardeners,  good  milkers,  single  Ger¬ 
mans  preferred:  fully  hoarded,  separate  rooms; 
write  ADVERTISER  7632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  30  to  40  years  old,  on 
modern  plant;  must  be  steady,  sober  and  a 
hustler;  $50  per  month  and  board:  permanent 
position:  open  April  1;  write,  giving  experience 
and  references.  CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  work  on  share 
basis,  know  how  to  raise  canning  crops:  Mary¬ 
land.  Apply  JAMES  DEL  NEGRO,  469  W. 
163rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  60  men  about  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  tliree-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of 
practical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together 
with  some  theoretical  work.  They  are  trained 
as  dairymen,  poultryinen,  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm-machinery  op¬ 
erators.  For  information  apply  THE  NATION¬ 
AL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  COUPLE,  no  children,  small  coun¬ 
try  place.  New  Jersey;  woman  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  good  with  children;  gen¬ 
eral  handy-man,  drive,  milk,  garden,  chickens, 
help  wife  heavy  housework;  begin  June;  mini¬ 
mum  §70.  WILLIS  FISHER,  45  Boyd  Place, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  GARDENER.  Hollander,  age  45,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  —  Agricultural  school  graduate, 
eight  years’  experience  orchard  foreman;  mar¬ 
ried;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience,  breed¬ 
ing,  incubation,  trapnesting,  blood-testing; 
married;  efficient,  highest  character,  references; 
capable  filling  any  responsible  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  to  run  farm 
boarding  house  for  10  men  or  more.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  UNDERGRADUATE.  20,  desires  Sum¬ 
mer  job,  dairy  farm:  no  tobacco,  liquor;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  257,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  in  modern  home,  middle- 
aged  American  woman;  can  drive  car,  good 
plain  cook,  honest;  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7602.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — By  American  Protestant  woman,  43, 
work  in  best  type  adult  farm  family;  used  to 
country;  references;  co-worker  rather  than  ser¬ 
vant  type  with  household  and  garden.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  DAIRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  farm  and  stock  problems;  capable,  de¬ 
pendable,  honest,  industrious;  competent  to  han¬ 
dle  farm  in  business-like  manner;  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  7605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COW  HAND.  GOOD  milker,  single,  Irish.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  position 
on  estate:  can  do  exterior  and  interior  work, 
painting,  glazing,  cementing.  ADVERTISER 
7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  farm,  es¬ 
tate;  experienced,  qualified,  all  branches;  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  7610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXTRA  GOOD  carpenter  can  build  or  repair 
anything,  fancy  or  plain,  on  contract  or  wages; 
write  to  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experienced 
vegetables,  lawns,  flowers;  willing,  obliging; 
best  references.  P.  O.  BOX  256,  East  Williston, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDEXER,  SINGLE,  long  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  lawns,  flowers;  willing,  obliging;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  7615,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  EXPERIENCED  gardening, 
poultry,  farming,  good  teamster,  temperate, 
steady;  twelve  dollars  month,  board.  Address 
GENE  HANLEY.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE.  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  place  in  coun¬ 
try;  wife  as  housekeeper,  man  as  handy-man, 
garden,  chickens,  on  small  farm  as  caretaker. 
A.  BALDWIN,  730  Ocean  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  Protestant,  desires 
position,  farm  or  estate;  man  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  livestock,  etc. ;  woman,  excellent  cook, 
thorough  in  housework ;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  35,  SMALL  family,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience,  herdsman,  general  farm, 
orchard  work;  steady,  reliable,  no  tobacco, 
liquor;  capable  taking  charge;  3  years  working 
manager  last  place:  reference;  any  State;  write 
details,  wages.  ROUTE  1,  Box  67B,  Higlifalls, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  ASSISTANT,  wishes  position; 

single,  reference.  MARTIN  LANG,  Westwood 
Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  SITUATION  on  a  farm,  general  work 
or  teaming;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  J.  W.  CUN¬ 
NINGHAM,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN,  good  all-around  farm  worker, 
liandy  with  tools.  BOX  103,  North  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — By  married  American,  45,  position 
on  farm;  life  experience  with  farm,  dairy  and 
poultry;  experience  as  farm  foreman,  also  retail 
milk  route;  will  board  help;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  want  work  as  caretakers, 
experienced  vegetable  gardener,  lawn,  carpen¬ 
ter,  repairs,  driver’s  license;  good  cook,  general 
houseworker;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  CATTLE,  dairy  manager,  can  make 
place  self-sustaining,  now:  brains,  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  15  WANTS  job  on  modern  dairy  farm; 

will  work  for  room  and  board.  D.  SHER¬ 
WOOD,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


HOUSEMAN,  HANDYMAN,  gardener,  wants  a 
position  on  private  estate;  prefer  good  home 
and  moderate  wages:  competent,  references. 
BOX  82,  Washing  ton  ville,  N.  Y. 


JOB  WANTED  as  caretaker  on  private  place; 

Danish;  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER 
7627,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  poultry,  all  livestock, 
good  all-around  man;  married;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  with  housework:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  30.  DESIRES  position;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7630,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  handyman  on  estate,  also 
a  test-cow  milker  or  milk  route.  WALTER 
HERMANSON,  13  Court  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NURSE.  GRADUATE,  registered,  desires  per¬ 
manent  employment;  young,  unencumbered; 
best  references;  salary  §40  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced.  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  GERMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farming,  poultry,  gardening,  good 
dry-hand  milker,  good  with  horses,  dogs:  liandy 
with  tools:  strickly  sober:  no  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  Danish,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  position  on  dairy  farm  as  herds¬ 
man  or  on  private  estate;  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  10  years’  experience;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  34,  wants  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  wants  experience;  sober,  very  in¬ 
dustrious.  ADVERTISER  762S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  general  farming 
with  Protestant,  Christian  family;  no  drink¬ 
ing  or  smoking:  age  56,  deaf;  moderate  wages. 
SIMON  REES,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SCOTCHMAN,  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  care  of  dogs,  horses,  cows 
and  poultry,  can  do  all  kinds  of  repairs;  have 
own  tools.  ADVERTISER  7629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-HANDYMAN,  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  lawn,  vegetables,  poultry,  able  at  car¬ 
pentry,  plumbing,  painting,  electrical  and  con¬ 
crete  work:  reliable,  sober,  industrious;  §40 
month  and  board.  M.  KLAIBEIt,  3S9  First  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  plant  for  800  birds, 
9-room  house,  improvements;  on  town  line:  for 
details  write  ADVERTISER  748S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  Boston, 
seven  and  three-quarters  acres,  9-room  house, 
all  improvements;  tie-ups  for  26  cows;  milk 
route.  Address  ADVERTISER  7497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


50  ACRES,  NEARLY  level,  good  buildings; 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  5  miles;  terms  or  cheap  for 
cash;  clear  title.  ADVERTISER  7517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SO  ACRES,  GOOD  buildings,  fruit,  water,  stock, 
tools.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm,  160  acres,  fully  equipped; 

one  mile  to  milk  creamery;  electricity  in  all 
buildings.  NELSON  FOLLETT,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  or  on  shares.  30-acre  fruit  and 
garden  farm;  everything  in  perfect  order.  C. 
M.  HUBBELL,  Mt,  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lakewood.  N.  J.,  chicken  farm,  11 
buildings,  3,000  capacity.  modern  6-room 
house;  §7,500.  HENRY  VOGT,  Prospect  St., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  Rockland  County,  9-room  house, 
all  improvements,  electric,  gas,  garage,  chick¬ 
en-house,  all  kind  of  fruit;  near  station,  school; 
reasonable.  FRITZEN,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  2%  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh:  house  suitable  two  families:  running 
brook;  State  road.  M.  B.  G.,  277  3rd  St.,  New¬ 
burgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm  on  State  road,  8-room 
house,  A  grade  barn,  running  water,  double 
garage,  henhouse  for  800  hens,  brooder-houses, 
electricity;  %  mile  village,  school,  church:  price 
§4.000;  will  sell  with  stock  and  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7604.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  ACRES,  3-ROOM  bungalow,  furnished,  well, 
garage,  chicken  house,  orchard,  tools:  twelve 
hundred  cash,  quick  buyer.  SCHOONMAKER, 
Dingmans,  Pike  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 182-acre  farm,  35  woods,  145  arable, 
rich  deep  loam;  dwelling,  Delco,  deep  well, 
bathroom,  modern  conveniences;  tenant  house, 
two  large  barns,  cornliouse,  piggery,  poultry, 
sheds;  10  miles  from  Ithaca,  near  Taughannock 
State  Park  and  Trumansburg,  on  asphalt  roads, 
school  bus,  daily  rural  mail;  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
cellent  farms.  H.  W.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


ON  U.  S.  ROUTE  6,  Bolton,  Conn.,  Inn,  big 
dance  hall,  gasoline  station  and  17  acres  of 
land:  buildings  cost  §48,000:  will  lease  or  rent 
on  easy  terms  to  responsible  party;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  C.  R.  BURR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  farm,  creek-bordered 
dairy,  grape,  poultry:  convenient  Westfield; 
165  acres.  100  level  fertile  tillage.  14  grapes; 
comfortable  12-room  house,  40-ft.  barn,  12-cow 
concrete  stable,  silo,  large  henhouse;  $4,000; 
long-term,  easy  payments:  free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Green  Mountain  village  farm, 
ideal  home.  Write  ELSON  BEECHER,  West 
Townshend,  Vt. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  147  acres,  on  good  road.  8- 
room  house,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  press¬ 
ure  water  system,  barn  40x78,  tie  25  cows,  horse 
barn  30x42,  dairy  house,  electric  milk  cooler, 
milking  machine.  3-car  garage,  tenant  house  5 
rooms,  barn  25x50.  apple  orchard.  2  acres  as¬ 
paragus.  22  cows,  3  horses,  tractor  and  farm 
tools.  LAWRENCE  GOVE,  Leominster,  Mass. 


FOR  FARM  land  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City  will  exchange  two  cottages  in  Yonkers 
or  one  house  in  New  Jersey:  all  modern.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  HOLLANDERS  WANT  rent  or  shares  dairy 
farm,  with  stock,  team  and  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4J4  acres  level  land  with  modern 
home  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  on  new  ce¬ 
ment  highway,  hot-water  heating,  plumbing, 
electricity,  hard-wood  floors,  screened  porch, 
sleeping  porch,  situated  near  large  lake  with 
trout  and  bass,  fine  community,  good  high 
school,  church,  store,  post  office  with  four  mails 
a  day;  upper  part  of  barn  has  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ment  for  chickens.  ADVERTISER  7614.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  DAIRY  farm  suitable  for  production 
of  certified  milk,  modern  barns,  new  silo,  ar¬ 
tesian  well,  excellent  quality  of  water  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  excellent  spring  in  meadow:  about 
80  acres,  apple  orchard  of  about  200  trees;  mod¬ 
ern  two-family  house,  all  improvements:  barns 
suitable  for  about  40  head:  no  stock  or  tools; 
about  30  miles  concrete  road  to  New  York  City; 
modern  school;  §85  per  month.  BOX  39,  Mou¬ 
sey,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  ORCHARD,  excellent  condition.  1.200 
trees,  ideal  site,  concrete  highway.  Washing¬ 
ton  County:  sacrifice  price.  M.  PELKEY,  133S 
Santa  Fe,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  ABOUT  40  acres,  on  two  improved  high¬ 
ways,  20  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  dwell¬ 
ing,  barn,  chicken  house  and  water.  Address 
101  WINDSOR  AVE..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FARM.  5*4  ACRES,  house,  fruit,  outbuildings, 
for  sale  or  rent.  HARRY  STANGLE.  Milford. 
N.  J. 


SPLENDID  GRASS  farm,  125  acres,  tractor 
worked:  buildings,  water,  orchard,  good  neigh¬ 
borhood:  electricity  available;  views:  Pough¬ 
keepsie  6  miles.  F.  L.  SMITH,  R.  3,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  duck  farm,  fully  equipped 
and  stocked,  capacity  2.000  weekly;  located 
Long  Island,  40  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM  for  poultry-raising  or  Summer 
home;  natural  surroundings,  game  section;  §9 
per  acre;  camp  sites.  MARY  CADY,  Port  Al¬ 
legany,  Pa. 


TO  LET— Maine,  25-acre  farm.  2  living  rooms, 
running  water,  electricity,  low  rent,  hut  must 
be  able  to  pay  suitable  retired  or  pensioned  peo¬ 
ple.  ADVERTISER  7617,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


97-ACRE  MONEY-MAKING  suburban  farm,  on 
State  highway,  good  buildings,  camp  sites, 
school  and  city  buses  pass  door:  college  10  min¬ 
utes:  telephone,  electric  lights,  mail  delivered; 
paying  side  lines.  ADVERTISER  7618,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOWN  FRUIT  place,  berries,  garden,  modern 
house,  six  lots,  paved  street:  write  for  details. 
MRS  CHARLES  GRAFF,  195  Liberty  St„ 
Blairsville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 75  acres,  40  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C..  Southern  Maryland:  part  tillable, 
50  acres  good  timber;  farm  adapted  to  raising 
chickens  and  tobacco:  house  and  outbuildings 
fair:  good  spring  and  stream;  close  to  high 
school,  on  concrete  State  road;  price  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  7621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 3S-acre  farm,  house,  barns,  chicken 
houses,  tools,  orchard:  State  road,  near  schools 
and  station;  ready  market;  §2,300.  JENNIE 
MARKS,  Galilee,  Pa. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  —  Fifty-acre  stocked  and 
equipped,  six  acres  strawberries;  $800  cash, 
balance  terms.  S.  WIDMAN,  R.  1,  Delmar, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — New  England’s  finest  homestead; 

27  rooms  with  all  improvements;  300  acres  of 
land;  40  registered  cows;  ideal  place  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer  camp.  Write,  R.  RIMEK.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box 
55,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 3-room  cottage  and  plot  75x200  ft., 
water  and  light.  ADVERTISER  7634,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  good  rest?  A  practical  nurse 
will  share  the  comforts  of  her  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  home  with  a  few  aged  or  infirm  ladies,  as 
paying  guests;  healthful  location,  fine  scenery: 
milk,  eggs  from  own  farm;  ideal  place  to  re¬ 
cuperate;  reasonable  rates;  location  in  Maine. 
ADVERTISER  7601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SEEDLESS  VALENCIA  oranges,  seedless  grape¬ 
fruit,  fresh-picked,  juicy,  delicious;  smaller  to 
medium  size,  bushel  box,  express  prepaid, 
straight  or  mixed.  §2.60;  nature’s  best  Spring 
tonic.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


§4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50:  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


$1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
&  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products:  write  for  prices. 
NICHOLS,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25  5 

lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50,  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  products  direct  from  Sugar 
Bush,  first  run  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM 
Woodstock,  Vt. 


livered  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  CLARK 
W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels 
,-r?J£rS:  S1-25-  5  H>s.  $2.50,  P.P.  paid.  E.  L. 
HARMAN.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $1.90  single  gallon;  $1.65 
two  or  more,  postpaid  third  zone.  H.  K.  Mac 
LAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

NEW  PURE  Vermont  fancy  maple  syrup,  $2  25 
per  gallon;  sugar.  5-lb.  can  $1.75;  prepaid. 
R.  STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


HICKORY  SMOKED  pure  pork  sausage,  no  bet 
ter,  real  country  style,  5-lb.  bags  $1.25,  3-lb 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  never  spoils 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville.  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  60  lbs.,  white,  $5.28.  light  amber  $4.63 

amber  $4.16.  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  $2  gallon,  %  gallon  $1  25 
sugar  cakes  40c  lb.,  pails  10  lbs.  $2.75,  5  ibs 
$1.50,  all  prepaid  third  zone.  LEONARD  WIL 
LIAMS,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

STRICTLY  PURE  new  maple  syrup  $1.60  galloi 

third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS 
\  ILLE  HATCHERY,  Granstville,  Md. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone 

Iwht  amber  clover,  pail  85c,  two  $1.55,  fou 
$2.80;  mixed  70c,  $1.30.  $2.40;  one  60-lb  ea 
nnxed  $3.50,  here;  two  $6.75.  HUGH  GREGG 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.  85c,  10  lbs.  $1.60-  cloy 
and  buckwheat  mixed  60c  and  $1.10,  postnai 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  P  P 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.3. 

not  prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C  O  I 
H.  J,  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow, 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2%  pounds, 
§1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


V  ANTED — Garden  tractor,  one  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  working  order;  full  particulars.  SMITH, 
59  W.  94th  St.,  New  York. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  and  Cypher  incubators  for 
sale;  in  good  running  order;  one  hot-water 
brooding  system.  E.  P.  BALDWIN,  Shelter  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Blue  Hen  incubator,  1,440-egg. 
ALBAN  ALBERT,  Box  178,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

V  ANT  SMALL  light  plant  with  shallow  well 
pump.  FAIRWAY  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Statewide  Employment 
Service  for  Farmers 

For  tlie  first  time  since  the  inception  of 
a  public  employment  service  in  this  State 
there  is  available  for  farmers  a  non-fee 
charging  employment  office  in  every  one 
of  the  63  counties,  according  to  William 
H.  Lange,  Eexeeutive  Director  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
National  Re-employment  Service. 

These  employment  offices,  increased  by 
53  within  the  past  year  to  speed  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  workers,  have  as  an  import¬ 
ant  function,  the  placement  of  farm  labor. 

A  list  of  the  locations  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Employment  Service  (NYSES) 
and  the  National  Re-employment  Service 
(NRO)  offices  by  counties  is  as  follows: 
Albany — NYSES,  11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany;  Elmer 
II.  Neymann,  manager;  phone  Albany  4-S108. 
Allegany — KUO,  l’ost  Office  Bldg.,  Wellsville; 

Ralph  P.  Hamilton,  Wellsville  493. 

Bronx— NYSES,  2791  Third  Ave.,  Bronx;  Peter 
J.  Rigney,  Mott  Haven  9-1735. 

Broome  —  NYSES,  34  Henry  St.,  Binghamton; 

Michael  T.  Foley,  Binghamton  2-7258. 
Cattaraugus — NRO,  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Salaman¬ 
ca  :  Charles  L.  Fitch,  Salamanca  280. 

Cayuga — NRO,  43  Genesee  St.,  Auburn;  Fred  A. 
Reed,  Auburn  1915W. 

Chautauqua — NRO,  Court  House,  Mayville:  Ken¬ 
neth  A.  Cameron,  Mayville  48. 

Chemung — NYSES,  410  E.  Market  St..  Elmira; 

Michael  T.  Foley,  Elmira  2-2205. 

Chenango— NRO.  Masonic  Temple  Bldg.,  West 
Main  St.,  Norwich;  Fred  A,  McNeil,  Norwich 
212- W. 

Clinton  —  NRO,  Clinton  Court  House  Bldg., 
Plattsburg;  Chas.  T.  Egan,  Plattsburg  G77. 
Columbia — NRO.  County  Court  House,  Hudson; 

Harry  C.  Thomas,  Hudson  1533. 

Cortland — NRO,  Court  House,  Cortland;  Eeland 
G.  Davis,  Cortland  1770. 

Delaware — NRO,  Braiding  Factory  Bldg.,  Page 
Ave.,  Delhi;  Clair  Whitaker,  Delhi  38. 
Dutchess — NRO,  City  Administration  Bldg.,  19 
Lafayette  Place,  Poughkeepsie;  John  E.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Poughkeepsie  5408. 

Erie— NYSES.  SO  W.  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo;  Le¬ 
roy  E.  Griffith,  Washington  4242. 

Essex — NRO,  400  S.  Main  St.,  Lake  Placid; 
Gordon  Schutzendorf . 

Franklin — NRO,  Court  House,  Malone;  Robt.  S. 
Murray,  Malone  287. 

Fulton — NRO,  County  Bldg.,  Johnstown;  DeWitt 
Everest,  Johnstown  802. 

Genesee — NRO,  City  Hall.  Batavia;  Earl  C. 
Wiltse.  Batavia  1861. 

Greene — NRO,  Court  House  Bldg.,  Catskill;  Wil¬ 
lis  Goldin,  Catskill  213. 

Hamilton — NRO,  Indian  Lake;  William  McCane, 
Indian  Lake  37. 

Herkimer — NRO,  202  N.  Washington  St.,  Herki¬ 
mer;  Oliver  Clingen,  Herkimer  206. 

Jefferson  —  NRO,  Federal  Bldg..  Watertown; 

Frank  J.  Martin,  Watertown  2423. 

Kings  —  NYSES.  214  Duffield  St.,  Brooklyn: 

Thomas  L.  Madden,  Triangle  5-0400. 

Lewis  —  NRO.  Miller  Richardson  Block,  2nd 
Floor.  Lowville;  W.  J.  Ralsten,  Lowville  478. 
Livingston — NRO,  Village  Bldg.,  Geneseo;  Wm. 

J.  Houston,  Geneseo  120. 

Madison — NRO,  City  Hall,  2nd  Floor.  Oneida: 

T.  F.  O’Neil.  Oneida  036. 

Monroe — NYSES,  45  Exchange  St.,  Rochester: 

Jess  Hopkins.  Main  9060. 

Montgomery — NRO,  City  Hall,  Amsterdam;  John 
Boswell,  Amsterdam  6S3. 

Nassau — Nassau  County  Re-employment  Service, 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Hempstead;  L.  S.  ratterson, 
Hempstead  4020. 

New  York— NYSES,  124  E.  28tli  St.,  New  York; 

Homer  de  Tasquale.  Lexington  2-0900. 

Niagara  —  NRO,  3119  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls;  C.  F.  Drewes,  Niagara  Falls  2107. 
Oneida — NRO.  525  John  St.,  Utica;  D.  L.  Daly, 
Utica  2-2187. 

Onondaga — NYSES,  410  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse:  A.  H.  Van  Auken,  Syracuse  2-2241. 
Ontario — NRO,  511  Exchange  St.,  Geneva:  Ber¬ 
nard  J.  Dee,  Geneva  2085. 

Orange — NRO.  150  Liberty  St..  Newburgh;  Neil 
J.  Schoenberger,  Newburgh  1466. 

Orleans — NRO.  34  E.  Bank  St.,  Albion;  Schuyler 
Hazard,  Albion  473. 

Oswego — NRO,  Federal  Bldg.,  Room  19.  Os¬ 
wego;  Fred  A.  Reed,  Oswego  2320. 

Otsego — NRO,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  43 
Pioneer  St.,  Cooperstown;  Geo.  II.  Carley, 
Cooperstown  424. 

Putnam — NRO,  Shrive  Bldg..  Main  St.,  Carmel; 

John  Siggelkow,  Carmel  317. 

Queens — NRO,  15  Bridge  Plaza  North.  Long  Is¬ 
land  City;  C.  D.  O’Neal.  Stillwell  4-0826. 
Rensselaer — NRO.  Ilallrand  Bldg.,  Troy;  Fred 
J.  Toohey.  Troy  6994. 

Richmond — Municipal  Court  House.  Targee  St., 
Stapleton;  Geo.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Gibraltar 
7-2519. 

Rockland  —  NRO,  County  Court  House,  New 
City:  Russell  C.  McCarthy.  New  City  240. 

St.  Lawrence — NRO,  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Ogdens- 
burg:  Charles  Steger,  Ogdensburg  104. 
Saratoga  —  NRO,  Court  House.  Ballston  Spa; 

Wendeli  Townlev.  Ballston  Spa  590. 
Schenectady  —  NRO,  162  Jay  St.,  2nd  Floor, 
Schenectady;  Francis  J.  Folan,  Schenectady 
4-0865. 

Schoharie — NRO.  County  Bldg.,  Schoharie:  Wil¬ 
liam  Vedder,  Schoharie  140. 

Schuyler — NRO,  Watkins  Glen;  II.  J.  Scanlon, 
Watkins  Glen  150-R. 

Seneca  —  NRO.  Strand  Theater  Bldg..  Seneca 
Falls;  Frank  II.  Smith,  Seneca  Falls  450. 
Steuben — NRO,  City  Hall,  Bath;  Lee  Dennison, 
Bath  404. 

Suffolk — NRO.  557  Main  St..  Islip:;  Donald  H. 
Belford,  Islip  1054. 

Sullivan — NRO.  Rialto  Theater  Bldg..  Broadway, 
Montieello:  P.  M.  Avery,  Monticello  143. 

Tioga  —  NRO,  178  Main  St.,  Owego;  Richard 
Hodge.  Owego  619. 

Tompkins — NRO.  115  E.  Court  St.,  Ithaca;  A. 
I.  Merrill.  Ithaca  2990. 

Ulster — NRO,  Municipal  Bldg.,  East  O’Reilly 
St.,  Kingston;  Wm.  E.  Tinney,  Kingston  1221. 
Warren — -NRO.  Rogers  Bldg..  Glens  Falls;  L.  L. 

Wetmore,  Glens  Falls  2-3788. 

Washington  —  NRO,  171  Vs  Main  St.,  nudson 
Falls;  Donald  D.  Finlay,  Hudson  Falls  4-4914. 
Wayne — NRO,  Village  Hall,  Lyons;  Clayton  S. 
Garris,  Lyons  400. 

Westchester — NRO,  19  Court  St.,  White  Plains: 

Alvali  R.  Platt,  White  Plains  5073. 

Wyoming — NRO.  0  N.  Main  St.,  Warsaw:  Fred 
Norris,  Warsaw  180. 

Yates — NRO,  Arcade  Bldg.,  Penn  Yan;  Charles 
Kelly,  Penn  Yan  377. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


the  NEW 

McCormick- 
Deering— 

the  ONLY  Cream  Separator  with 


Stainless  Steel  Discs 


with  Electrically  Welded 
Stainless  Steel  Spacers 

WITH  the  introduction  of 
the  new  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Cream  Separator  for  1934, 

International  Harvester  scores 
another  direct  hit.  The  organi¬ 
zation  that  pioneered  ball-bear¬ 
ing  construction  and  glistening 
black  japan  finish  is  leading  the 
way  again  .  .  .  with  STAINLESS 
STEEL  DISCS. 

This  thoroughly  modern  fea¬ 
ture  adds  real  value  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  discs  cannot  and  will 
not  rust.  Even  the  spacers  are 
rustless,  stainless  steel.  Each  disc 
is  exactly  like  every  other,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be 
numbered  or  used  in  any  special 
order.  All  surfaces  are  of  satin  smoothness,  making  it  easier  for 
the  housewife  to  keep  the  discs  perfectly  clean. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  only  cream  separator  that 
will  skim  milk  efficiently  at  temperatures  from  55°  to  140°.  This 
feature  enables  you  to  make  home  dairy  spread  and  honey  but¬ 
ter  without  the  use  of  special  attachments. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  complete  information.  He  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm,  giving  you  a  real 
opportunity  to  examine  and  test  the  one  machine  that  offers  you  stainless 
steel  discs,  ball-bearing  construction,  automatic  lubrication,  beautiful 
black  japan  finish,  and  skimming  efficiency  over  an  unusually  wide  range 
of  temperatures.  Six  sizes  are  available. 

The  McCORMICK-DEERING  MILKER 

By  using  one  of  these  modern,  easy-to-clean  milkers  you  can 
save  more  than  50%  in  time  and  labor.  Its  use  tends  to  increase 
milk  production.  It  is  one  of  the  best  investments  any  dairyman 
can  make.  Full  details  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °  ncortofJted*)  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Present  low  prices  on  the  new 
19114  SHAW  Du-All  Garden 
Tractor  likely  to  advance  any 
day.  Save  by  ordering  now,  Get 
this  proven  money-maker  for 
farms,  estates,  truck  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries,  suburban 
homes,  poultry  ranches  etc.  A 
marvel  of  dependable  time, 
money  and  labor-saving  action. 
New  Air  Wheel  tires  for  greater 
speed  and  fuel  economy.  Latest 
type  gear  shift.  Air-cooled  en¬ 
gine.  Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates,  mows. 
-\es,  hauls,  runs  belt  machinery;  does  all 
irm  work.  Costs  2c  to  4c  an  hour  to  operate, 
to  H.  P.:  a  model  for  every  need;  both 
walking:  and  riding  types  Easy  to  operate 
Quickly  adjustable.  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  andllO  DAYTRIAL  OFFER. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4703 
Galesburg,  Kansas  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  and  2  Cylinder  Models 

tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

n|  «  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
ilOW  for  Small  farms.  Gardeners,  Florists,^ 
Cp-J  W  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.  ' 

r  I?  »\  THREE  SIZES 

tultivale\  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. / 
MnwHaiA  Haying  and  Tritely 

Piowndliy  Crop  Tools. 

and  Lawns\  Also  Run  Belt/ 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws,  etc  ./A 


High  Wheels-  [inclosed  Gears 


LOW  PRICES 

Write  tor  Fasy  Terms  Plan 
and 


Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO: 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


£omUuj  tor 
TfUurljojJc^ 


CREAM  SEPARATORS  and  MILKERS 


Nothing  6nfcr  for  Carden 

Plowing,  Harrowing,  t _ 

Seeding,  Cultivating,  Spraying, 
Lawn  Mowing  and  Hay  Mowing. 


I  meant  Hitch 
makes  all  tool* 

_ _  quickly  interchange¬ 
able.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle, 
Tool  Control,  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
feature*.  Power  Pulley  for  Belt  Work. 

Time  Payment  plan.  Write  today. 

CILSON  MANUFACTURING  CC. 

50  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis 


INVENTORS 

I'iine  counts  ia  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
•How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-P  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


ASPHALT  ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING 

(NO  TAR) 

48c  Per  Cal. —  in  55  Cal.  Drum  Lots 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station. 

Send  for  Screen  test  Sample. 

DEMING  LUMBER  COMPANY  -  ERIE,  PA. 


■Ar  Choose  for 

LOCATION-ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquare 

7QtkSl.  BROADWAY  71st  S.t- 


Bums  Weeds  and  Brush 


l« 


iiauck  KeroseneWeed  Burner  kills  weeds, seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and  eafely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin 
fects  poultry  houses, animal  pens, repairs  machinery  .etc 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Kre* 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Plant  Propagation 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

[The  first  of  several  articles  on  plant  propagation  to 
appear  through  the  season.] 

I  —  PROPAGATION  BY  GRAFTAGE 
Principles  of  Grafting 

Grafting  consists  in  the  bringing  together  of  the 
growing  regions  of  two  different  individuals  under 
such  conditions  that  they  will  unite  and  grow  as  one. 


G 


Tools  Used  in  Grafting.  A,  grafting  chisel;  B,  hand 
shears:  C,  grafting  knife;  D,  pruning  knife;  E,  budding 
knife;  F,  string -cutting  knife;  G,  grafting  mallet. 

It  is  used  to  propagate  plants  that  do  not  reproduce 
true  seed,  and  which  either  do  not  root  readily 
from  cuttings  and  layers,  or  do  not  make  salable 
plants  quickly  by  these  methods.  Such  plants  in¬ 
clude  most  fruit  trees,  most  roses,  and  many  ever¬ 
greens.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  propagation  of 
new  plants,  grafting  is  also  used  to  change  the  top 
of  an  established  plant,  as  in  top-working  bearing 
trees;  to  correct  an  injury,  as  in  bridge-grafting  and 
inarching  girdled  trees ;  to  alter  the  behavior  of  the 
top,  as  in  propagating  a  pear  upon  quince  roots  to 
dwarf  the  entire  plant;  and  to  adapt  a  plant  to 
otherwise  unfavorable  conditions,  as  the  propagation 
of  the  pear  upon  blight-resistant  roots. 

A  graft  is  composed  of  stock  and  scion.  The  stock 
is  the  plant  or  portion  of  the  plant  upon  which  the 
graft  is  to  be  made.  The  scion  is  the  part  inserted 
upon  the  stock.  Union  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  cambium  region,  the  region  where  the  bark 
separates  from  the  wood,  of  stock  and  of  scion 
against  each  other.  Growth  of  both  stock  and  scion 
in  the  cambium  region  results  in  an  interlacing  of 


C  D  £ 

Cleft  Grafting.  A,  prepared  scions;  B,  cambium  region 
of  scion  in  contact  with  cambium  zone  of  stock;  C,  part 
of  graft  cut  away  to  show  scions  in  place ;  D,  side  view 
of  cleft  graft;  E,  completed  and  waxed  graft. 

tissue  and  “union.”  Sharp  tools,  clean  straight  cuts, 
careful  matching  of  cambium  regions,  snug  fitting 
and  fastening,  and  careful  protection  from  drying  of 
tissues  both  before  and  after  the  grafting  opera¬ 
tion,  are  important  points  in  ultimate  success. 

Grafts  are  classified  according  to  the  position 
they  are  made  upon  the  stock,  as  root  graft,  crown 
graft,  stem  graft  and  top  graft.  They  are  also  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  the  type  of  cut  and  purpose  of  the 
graft,  as  cleft  graft,  bridge  graft,  bark  graft,  saddle 
graft,  veneer  graft,  side  graft  and  tongue  or  whip 
graft.  Accordingly,  a  plant  may  be  root-grafted  by 
whip-grafting,  it  may  be  top-grafted  by  cleft  grafting, 
and  so  on.  Even  budding,  in  which  a  single  bud  is 


used  in  place  of  a  scion,  may  quite  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  method  of  grafting. 

Scion  Wood 

Scion  wood  should  be  dormant  both  when  it  is  col¬ 
lected  and  when  it  is  used.  Wood  should  be  taken 
from  vigorous  shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth,  12 
inches  or  more  in  length.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
use  two-year  and  even  three-year-old  wood.  If  it  is 
collected  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  it  should  be 
tied  in  bundles,  packed  in  sawdust  or  peat  moss,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  damp  place,  such  as  a  cool  cellar.  A 
temperature  of  40  to  45°F.  is  best.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  the  base  and  a  portion  of  the  tip  of  the 
shoot  should  be  discarded,  since  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  are  frequently  poorly  developed,  while 
the  tip  is  frequently  soft.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  collect  frozen  wood,  it  should  be  carefully  han¬ 
dled  and  should  be  thawed  slowly,  as  in  a  cool  room. 

Cleft-Grafting 

The  cleft  graft,  as  shown  in  cut,  is  most  often 
used  on  large  trees.  Trees  of  more  than  eight  years 
of  age  are  better  top-worked  during  more  than  one 
season  because  of  the  severe  pruning  incident  to 
cleft-grafting  an  entire  tree,  and  because  the  trunk 
and  scaffold  branches  may  sunscald  without  at  least 
partial  shade.  Work  the  center  and  top  of  the  tree 
the  first  season,  otherwise  the  grafts  may  be  shaded ; 
and  work  the  sides  and  lower  portions  the  nest 
and  succeeding  seasons. 

The  most  favorable  time  for  cleft-grafting  is  just 
before  growth  starts,  although  it  may  be  done  both 
during  the  Winter  and  also  after  growth  has  started 
if  necessity  demands.  The  writer  has  seen  expert 
workers  secure  good  stands  when  the  grafts  were 
inserted  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June,  but  this 
is  not  a  recommended  practice.  The  scion  wood, 
however,  must  be  dormant.  Choose  branches  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  those  about 
iy2  to  two  inches  across  are  the  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory.  The  limb  should  be  sawed  off 
squarely  and  split  with  a  grafting  chisel  and  mallet 
(see  cut). 

In  making  the  split  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  it  does  not  run  into  a  knot,  but  extends  straight 


Improved  Grafting  Chisel.  This  tool  will  cut  the  bark 
ahead  of  the  split  and  make  a  smoother  cleft.  It  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  diameter  of  the  stock  by  shifting  curve. 


down  on  either  side  of  the  limb.  In  cases  where 
four  or  more  scions  are  wanted,  the  extra  clefts 
should  be  made  parallel  to  the  first  and  not  across 
it.  The  two  halves  of  the  limb  are  spread  apart 
by  the  wedge  on  the  grafting  chisel. 

Scions  should  bear  two  or  three  buds,  preferably 
three,  although  it  is  possible  to  use  only  one  when 
economy  of  wood  is  essential.  Beginning  on  either 
side  of  a  bud,  with  two  strokes  of  the  knife  cut  the 
lower  end  of  the  scion  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  one 
side  of  which  should  be  slightly  narrower  than  the 
other.  If  the  sides  of  the  scion  are  not  cut  clean 
and  straight  so  as  to  taper  evenly,  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  may  lie  only  at  the  thickest  portion  of  the 
scion  rather  than  through  its  length.  The  wedge  of 
the  scion  is  then  inserted  into  the  cleft  with  its 
narrower  side  toward  the  center  of  the  stock,  thus 
allowing  the  outer  and  thicker  edge  of  the  scion  to 
be  firmly  gripped  when  the  parts  of  the  stock  spring 
together.  Utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  match  the 
growing  layer,  or  inner  bark,  of  the  scion  with  that 
of  the  stock.  They  must  come  in  contact.  If  the 
scion  is  set  too  far  towards  the  center  of  the  cleft, 
the  cambial  zones  will  not  match. 

The  final  step  is  waxing.  The  wax  should  be 
spread  in  a  thin  coat  over  all  the  cut  surfaces,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tip  of  the  scion,  and  extending  down  the 
limb  on  both  sides  covering  the  cleft. 

Cleft -grafting  of  Grapes. — A  variation  of  the  cleft- 
graft  may  be  used  to  propagate  varieties  of  grapes 
of  both  American  and  European  (Yitis  vinifera) 
species  upon  phylloxera -resistant  or  more  vigorous 
roots,  and  also  to  change  a  bearing  vine  to  another 
variety,  Just  now,  due  to  the  increased  demand  for 
juice  grapes,  many  vineyards  in  the  country  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  to  juice  varieties.  The  work  may  be 
done  after  active  growth  has  passed  in  the  Fall,  or 
preferably,  just  before  growth  starts  in  early 
Spring.  Established  vines,  preferably  not  over  six 
or  eight  years  old,  are  sawed  off  at  the  ground.  With 
a  thin-bladed  saw  a  cleft  is  cut  down  through  the 
center  of  the  stock  for  about  two  inches.  Scions  are 
cut  with  two  buds,  with  the  wedge  starting  at  the 
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lower  bud.  A  single  scion  is  then  inserted  in  the 
cleft  as  already  described  for  fruit  trees.  Two  scions 
may  be  used  if  the  stock  is  large.  No  wax  is  used, 
and  it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  tie  the  graft  ex¬ 
cepting  with  young  vines.  Dry  dirt  is  mounded  over 
the  graft,  covering  the  top  of  the  scion,  so  as  to  keep 
the  graft  uniformly  moist  and  at  a  more  even  tem¬ 
perature.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  Summer 
the  mound  should  be  removed  to  cut  away  any 
sprouts  which  come  from  the  stock  and  any  roots 
which  come  from  the  scion. 

Bark  and  Side  Grafting 
There  are  many  other  types  of  grafting  which  may 
be  desirable  to  use  at  one  time  or  another.  Their 


Side  Grafting.  A,  prepared  scion;  B,  scion  in  place;  C, 
stock  cut  off  and  graft  waxed. 

usefulness  depends  upon  the  particular  material  to 
be  grafted.  The  bark  graft  is  one  of  these,  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  cleft-grafting  on  cherries,  and 
when  the  stock  is  much  larger  than  the  scion.  Be¬ 
cause  the  scions  are  inclined  to  blow  out,  the  side 
graft  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  the  cleft  graft 
can  be  used  instead.  The  work  is  done  in  the  Spring 
when  the  bark  will  slip.  Scion  must  be  dormant, 
The  stock  is  cut  off  as  for  the  cleft  graft  and  a  slit 
made  downward  in  the  bark  for  about  1  y2  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  stub.  The  scion  is  cut  flat  and 
wedge  shape  on  one  side,  and  is  pushed  down  be¬ 
tween  the  slit  bark,  held  in  place  with  slender  brads, 
and  the  entire  graft  covered  with  wax.  The  scion 
may  be  prepared  quite  thin  by  cutting  a  shoulder  in 
it  so  that  it  will  slip  under  the  bark  more  easily.  If 


Scion  Prepared  for  Bark  Grafting 


the  bark  is  very  thick,  a  portion  of  the  bark  may  be 
cut  out  just  the  size  of  the  scion  and  the  scion  in¬ 
laid  as  shown  under  bridge  grafting. 

The  side  graft  is  used  for  small  branches  not  over 
three-fourths-inch  in  diameter.  Its  chief  virtue  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  made.  A  down- 
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ward  slanting  cut  crosswise  the  stock  is  made  nearly 
to  the  pith.  The  scion  is  prepared  wedge  shape,  as 
for  the  cleft  graft,  only  more  blunt.  The  scion  is 
then  bent  so  as  to  open  the  cut,  pushed  down  into 
it  with  cambial  zones  carefully  matched,  the  stock 
cut  off  just  above  the  cut,  and  the  entire  graft 
waxed.  No  tying  is  necessary,  since  the  spring  of 
the  wood  will  hold  the  scion  in  place. 

Waxes 

There  are  three  general  types  of  waxes  in  use ; 
namely,  brush  wax,  hand  or  soft  wax,  and  alcohol 
wax. 

Brush  wax  is  the  more  popular  wax  for  extensive 
operations  and  is  made  as  follows :  Resin,  5  lbs. ; 
beeswax,  1  lb. :  raw  linseed  oil,  *4  lb. ;  lampblack  or 
powdered  charcoal,  %  lb.  Melt  the  resin,  add  and 
melt  the  beeswax,  add  the  linseed  oil,  then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  lampblack  or  the  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  by  stirring  in  a  little  at  a  time  to 
prevent  boiling  over.  This  wax  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  grafting  lantern  may  be  purchased, 
or  the  operator  may  exercise  his  own  ingenuity  to 
contrive  a  device  which  is  easily  carried  and  will 
shelter  a  small  flame  and  keep  the  wax  liquid  in  a 
small  container  above  it.  A  one-inch 
paint  brush  is  a  good  size  for  applying 
'■lie  wax. 

Hand  or  soft  wax  is  a  good  general 
purpose  wax,  requiring  no  special 
equipment  for  its  appliance  since  it  can 
be  worked  and  spread  by  hand.  It  is 
made  as  follows :  Resin,  4  lbs. ;  bees¬ 
wax,  2  lbs. ;  tallow,  1  lb.  Melt  all  three 
ingredients  together,  cool  somewhat, 
and  pour  into  cold  water.  Grease  the 
hands  well  and  as  soon  as  the  wax  be¬ 
comes  cool  enough  to  handle,  pull  and 
work  it  until  it  assumes  a  light  brown¬ 
ish-yellow  color.  It  may  then  be  mold- 
er  into  balls  of  convenient  size  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  for 
use.  If  a  softer  wax  is  desired,  sub¬ 
stitute  linseed  oil  for  part  of  tallow. 

Alcoholic  wax  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperature  and  is  made  as  follows : 

Pulverized  resin,  4  lbs. ;  tallow,  %  lb. ; 
wood  alcohol.  2  lbs.  Melt  the  tallow, 
then  add  and  melt  the  pulverized  resin. 

Remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and 
stir  until  partially  cool.  Then  add  the 
alcohol  gradually  and  until  the  cooled 
mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 

It  must  be  kept  in  a  fruit  jar  or  other 
sealed  container.  It  is  applied  with  a 
brush  and  leaves  a  solid  coating  upon 
drying. 


lay  off  two  acres  of  park  if  they  want  to  do  so. 

This  lawn  space,  large  or  small,  ought  to  be 
graded  and  surfaced  so  that  it  can  actually  be 
mowed  with  a  lawn  mower,  and  so  that  when  it  is 
mowed  it  will  look  like  a  velvet  lawn,  not  like  a 
well-rooted  hog-pasture.  Then  it  ought  to  be  well 
enriched  and  seeded  with  good  grasses.  In  a  good 
many  places  some  irrigation  may  well  be  provided, 
too.  at  least  for  July  and  August. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  planting  trees.  On 
the  mid-western  plains  trees  will  be  needed  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  both  for  shade  and  for  wand- 
break.  The  wind-break  may  be  set  out  first,  and 
should  consist  of  a  good  thick  belt  of  mixed  trees, 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  lined  in  front  with  hardy 
shrubs,  such  as  native  plums,  elderberry,  dogwood, 
crabapple,  hawthorn,  etc.  About  the  house,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  south  and  southwest,  should  be  one  or  two 
large  deciduous  trees  for  shade.  The  front  of  the 
house  towrard  the  road  should  be  left  open,  but  if 
the  house  trees  can  be  so  set  as  to  enframe  the 
dwelling,  making  a  pleasing  picture  when  viewed 
from  the  street,  that  result  wTill  be  applauded. 

In  the  Northeastern  States  fewer  trees  will  be  re¬ 


When  the  Delaware  Overflowed  Its  Banks  at  Cocliecton,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


not  be  planted  singly  nor  in  detached  beds  in  the 
midst  of  the  lawn. 

With  the  shrubs  next  the  house  some  climbing 
vines  will  help  toward  the  same  desirable  effects. 
Hardy  woody  climbers  are  to  be  preferred,  like 
woodbine,  native  grapes,  bittersweet  and  rambler 
roses.  Still  there  are  many  other  good  kinds  if  one 
only  knows  for  sure  that  they  are  suited  to  his  soil 
and  weather. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  somebody  in  the  family, 
too,  who  will  wTant  some  flower  beds ;  and  doubtless 
she  ought  to  have  them.  Once  more  the  wrrong  place 
for  them  is  on  the  lawn.  Lawn  beds  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  even  for  Gannas,  geraniums,  or  Dahlias ; 
much  less  for  Phlox,  Cosmos,  larkspurs,  marigolds, 
Zinnias,  Gladiolus,  peonies  and  all  the  glorious  old 
favorites.  The  very  best  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 
these  fine  flowers  is  to  grow  them  in  a  separate 
flower  garden  in  a  sunny  exposure  at  one  side  of  the 
house,  perhaps  back  from  the  main  lawn.  Here,  en¬ 
closed  by  hedges  or  wind-breaks,  a  small  area  high¬ 
ly  cultivated,  perhaps  fertilized  and  irrigated,  will 
enable  one  to  grow  the  herbaceous  annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials  and  the  hardy  bulbs  to  perfection.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  much  better  than  when  flow¬ 
ers  are  grown  in  beds  or  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  with  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

What  does  it  cost?  Next  to  nothing. 
The  few  trees  and  shrubs  required  may 
be  secured  almost  anywhere.  They  are 
best  bought  of  a  good  established  nur¬ 
sery  (not  an  itinerant  tree  peddler), 
but  sometimes  we  can  get  them  from 
the  woods  or  from  the  neighbors.  Even 
if  bought  at  top  prices  the  amounts 
really  required  are  so  small  as  hardly 
to  cut  any  figure  in  a  year's  budget,  let 
alone  the  expenses  of  20  years  or  50 
years,  the  period  which  these  things 
will  probably  last. 

No,  it  is  not  money  which  is  needed, 
but  a  little  energy,  hard  work  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  idea  of  having  on  the 
farm  just  as  good  a  home  as  other 
folks  have  in  town.  As  a  simple  fact 
it  can  be  done  better,  more  easily  and 
more  cheaply  on  the  farm  than  in  the 
city. 


Ornithogalum  Arabicum  flowering  at  the  New  York  Botanic  Garden 


Dressing  Up  the  Farmyard 

By  Frank  A.  Waugh 

Did  you  ever  see  a  farmyard  which 
looked  like  a  wrecking  contractor's 
dump?  There  was  a  rusty  self-binder 
standing  in  front  of  the  bay  window, 
an  idle  manure-spreader  by  the  front 
porch,  an  abandoned  Ford,  Model  T, 
near  the  highway,  a  dismounted  hay¬ 
rack  leaned  against  the  fence,  a  farm 
wagon  with  a  load  of  wood  standing 
in  the  main  drive,  a  chicken  coop  and 
a  dog  kennel  by  the  kitchen  door,  a  sulky  plow,  a 
disk  harrow  and  pieces  of  a  thrashing  machine 
strewn  along  the  margins. 

Yes,  we  have  all  seen  it,  and  admired,  backwards ! 
For  such  farmyards  nothing  can  be  done,  because 
nothing  can  be  done  for  such  people.  But  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  people  of  a  different  kind  living  on 
farms — men  and  women  who  want  to  make  respecta¬ 
ble  homes.  What  can  they  do?  They  can  in  fact  do 
a  great  deal  and  do  it  without  serious  expense. 

First  of  all  the  premises  can  be  cleaned  up.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  picture  like  that  painted  above, 
and  unless  the  family  has  enough  pride  and  self-re¬ 
spect  to  be  clean  there  is  no  use  of  discussing  any 
plans  of  external  adornment.  When  the  prophet 
was  about  to  heal  Naaman,  he  required  him  first  to 
go  and  take  a  bath,  not  because  lie  needed  it  more 
than  his  neighbors,  but  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
Just  so  an  elementary  clean-up  is  the  first  condition 
of  making  a  homestead  out  of  a  farmyard. 

If  the  place  is  then  to  be  kept  clean  there  will  be 
some  little  lawn  required.  This  may  be  small  or 
large,  determined  by  the  size  of  the  house,  the  set¬ 
back  from  the  road,  and  more  especially  by  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  resources  of  the  family.  If  mother  al¬ 
ways  has  to  mow  the  lawn  it  might  better  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  handkerchief  patch  in  front  of  the  house. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  men-folks  are  going  to  do 
the  mowing  and  are  enthusiastic  enough,  they  may 


quired.  Overplauting  will  shut  out  light  and  air. 

Anywhere  it  will  be  best  to  choose  for  these  good 
house  trees  the  best  native  species  rather  than  to 
plant  some  gaudy  novelty.  Maples,  elms  and  oaks 
are  first  choice  where  they  can  be  grown.  Away 
down  South  live  oaks  and  Magnolias  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  On  the  plains  and  in  the  Mountain  States 
elms  and  maples  can  usually  be  grown,  bu  tthe  na¬ 
tive  cottonwoods  (for  which  Carolina  popuar  may 
often  be  substituted)  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Many  persons  are  inclined  to  high-hat  these  hardy 
native  trees  just  because  they  are  common,  but  the 
reason  why  they  are  common  is  precisely  because 
they  will  thrive  under  adverse  conditions. 

To  fix  up  any  place  properly  some  shrubs  will 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  trees.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  species  from  which  to  choose,  but  per¬ 
haps  we  may  say  summarily  that  Spirreas,  dogwoods, 
barberries,  Viburnums,  lilacs  and  honeysuckles  are 
the  best.  These  should  l>e  planted  freely,  in  masses 
rather  than  singly.  They  should  be  used  to  fortify 
the  wind-break,  as  already  recommended ;  and  they 
serve  to  make  an  outside  border  about  the  lawn,  to 
separate  the  house-grounds  from  the  barnyard  or 
from  the  adjacent  cornfield.  If  the  house  stands  on 
high  foundations  then  “foundation  planting”  will 
be  much  in  order:  that  is,  shrubs  will  be  planted 
in  masses  along  the  house  foundations. 

Whatever  else  is  done  with  them,  shrubs  should 


Ornithogalums  for  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Gardener 

The  genus  Ornithogalum  is  perhaps 
best  represented  in  gardens  by  the  ex- 
tremely  persistent  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum  or,  as  it  is  better  know  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  Latin  binomials, 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Several  other 
species  of  worth-while  merit  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  as  all  are  of  easy  culture 
they  well  merit  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  gardener.  They  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
first  to  include  the  hardy  species  and 
the  second  those  which  will  not  endure 
our  Winters,  but  may  be  readily  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  window  garden  or 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Of  the  first  group  Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum  and  O.  nutans  are  well  suited 
for  planting  under  naturalized  conditions  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  Both  increase  rapidly 
and  may  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  if  planted 
in  the  rock  garden  or  among  choice  plants  in  the 
border.  They  thrive  among  grass,  and  although  the 
former  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  latter  has  its  home  in  Asia  Minor,  both  are 
recorded  as  naturalized  escapes  in  the  United  States. 
The  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  (O.  umbellatum) 
flowers  in  early  Summer,  the  flower  clusters  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  12  to  20  pure  white  flowers  with  the 
reverse  of  the  outer  segments  green  margined  with 
white.  The  flowers  expand  for  a  few  hours  daily 
if  sunshine  prevails,  but  remain  closed  during  dull 
weather.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  one  foot  or 
less  in  length.  They  are  distinctly  marked  with 
white  spots.  Ornithogalum  nutans  is  a  larger  plant, 
the  leaves  rather  broader  and  growing  as  much  as 
IS  inches  in  length.  The  scape  bears  from  three  to 
12  flowers,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are  nodding, 
a  character  which  earns  for  it  its  specific  name  of 
nutans.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  O.  umbel¬ 
latum  in  coloring. 

Two  taller-growing  species  adapted  for  cultivation 
in  the  mixed  border  or  at  the  front  of  shrubbery 
where  they  can  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  a  number  of  years  are  O.  latifolium  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  O.  pyramidale 
from  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Bailey  mentions  a 
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CRASSELLI  SPRAT  PRODUCTS 


TO  GR  ASSELLSS 
95  YEAR  OLD 


FOR  nearly  a  century,  "GRASSELLI  GRADE"  has 
signified  the  utmost  in  chemical  quality 
and  uniformity.  With  our  extensive  research 
facilities,  we  have  pioneered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  products  that  have  helped  to 
simplify  the  work  of  the  American  orchardist. 

GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  are 
endorsed  by  many  successful  growers.  Use 
Grasselli  products  in  your  spray  schedule 
this  year  for  best  results.  There’s  a  Grasselli 
dealer  near  you. 

Write  us  for  Grasselli  Growers'  Guide  and  Spray  Chart 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

FOUNDED  1839  Incorporated  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


iitafion 


0"or  _ More 

EXTRA  FANCY  FRUIT 


i  Grasselli  Grade 

Standard  Held  High  for  95 


Better  Spraying  at  Higher  Pressure. 


Collie  Harvested  604.5  Bu.  from  Best  Acre 

In  the  fall  of  1931,  Harry  Collie,  East  Bangor,  Pa.,  harvested  604.5  1 - - 

bushels  of  potatoes  from  his  best  acre;  he  averaged  400  bushels  from 
eight  acres.  Asked  how  he  did  it,  Mr.  Collie  said  :  “I  used  one  of  your 
6-row  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers.  I  sprayed  my  crop  14  times,  maintained 

400  lbs.  pressure.”  Persistent  spraying  at  uniform  'high  pressure  will 
increase  your  crop  yield. 

OSPRAYMO  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  Automatic  Pressure  Regu- 
5  lator  and  Automatic  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner.  Genuine  "Dr. 
Nixon  Spray  Boom”  assures  complete  coverage. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog  of  OSPRA  YMO 
Field  and  Orchard  Sprayers.  It  pays  to  know. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  eldme,prV°n. y. 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


Riding 

Martin 


Farm 

Ditcher— T  erracer— Grader 

|5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

I  —for  every  purse,  $37.60  up.  Cuts  ditches, 

■  cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Ter- 
I races  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil,  > 
I  doubles  crops, throws  dirt  high  enough.  Roll- 
I  i  ng  coulters  front, rear.Timken  bearings.Ride 
I  till  finished.  10  days  trial  .Catalog  sent. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher&  Grader  __ 

I  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  34 
I  Owensboro  - 
|  Ky. 


CENTAUR  Tractor 


Lowest  price  in  our  history.  The  Centaur  can 
be  operated  for  10c  an  hour.  Does  the  work  you 
are  now  doing  with  your  team.  Compensating 
steering  device 
makes  it  easy  for 
a  12-year-old  boy 
to  handle.  More 
handy  and  accu¬ 
rate  than  a  horse 
forcultivating.An 
all  riding  job  — 
makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Write  to 
Centaur  Tractor 
Corporation 
1 05  North  Street 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


TO  GET  FULL' RETURNS — it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  right  machine  to  suit  each  requirement — in  the 

SO-RITE  and  McWHORTER 

line  you  will  find  a  Sower  or  Broadcaster  to 
take  care  of  every  requirement  from  a  small  hand 
operated  type  to  a  large  horse  drawn  model. 


GET  FULL  RETURNS 

FROM  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

□  Sprayers 

□  Dusters 
Grain  Drills 

□  Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters 

□  Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Planters 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  1730 


□  I  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Harrows  □  ■  Please  send  Catalog  covering  implements 
Threshers  □  ■  checked 

Cider  Presses  □  I 

Saw  Mills  □  ■  Name _ 

Boilers  &  Engines  □  I 
Hydraulic  Presses  □  I 

Conveyors  □  ■  Addiess _ 


robust  clump  of  O.  latifolium  as  bearing 
over  one  hundred  spikes  of  flowers  on 
stalks  three  feet  high.  Such  results  are 
only  obtainable  of  course  from  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants,  and  as  a  rule  this  species 
attains  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  The 
leaves  are  quite  broad,  from  1*4  to  two 
inches,  and  the  long  raceme  of  flowers 
comprises  from  50  to  100  or  even  more 
individuals  of  a  milk-white  color,  not 
marked  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  with  green.  Ornithogalum  pyra- 
midale  produces  pyramidal  racemes  of 
starry  white  flowers  to  18  inches  long 
and  sometimes  numbering  as  many  as  100 
individuals  in  a  single  inflorescence.  Each 
flower  measures  about  one  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  is  white  with  a  green  stripe  on 
the  back. 

From  Southern  Europe  also  hail  O. 
tenuifolium  and  O.  exscapum,  both  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bailey  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  hut  neither  of  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  growing.  The 
former  is  allied  to  O.  umbellatum,  hut  is 
lower-growing  and  lias  fewer  leaves, 
which  are  unspotted,’  and  has  but  a  six 


Ornithogal  um  A  lire  uni 

to  10  flowered  inflorescence.  O.  exscapum 
is  also  close  to  O.  umbellatum,  and  has 
the  same  spotted  foliage,  but  in  this  case 
the  leaves  are  shorter  and  broader.  The 
flower  scape  is  very  short  and  bears  but 
from  three  to  12  flowers. 

Other  desirable  species  of  Ornithoga¬ 
lum  exist  which  should  prove  hardy  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  find  their  way 
into  cultivation  as  the  interest  in  hardy 
plants  increases,  and  seed  may  he  looked 
for  in  catalogs  of  dealers  in  rare  plants. 
All  seem  to  appreciate  a  light  soil  and  a 
sunny  position,  and  in  general  offer  no 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  cultivation. 
They  increase  naturally  by  offsets,  and 
can  also  readily  be  raised  from  seed. 

Of  the  tender  species  Ornithogalum 
arabicum  is  quite  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  attains  a  height  of  18  inches 
or  two  feet  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  resemble  in  general 
outline  those  of  a  hroad-petaled  poet’s 
Narcissus.  The  petals  are  of  a  good 
creamy-white  color  which  contrasts  splen¬ 
didly  with  the  prominent  glossy-black 
pistil.  Each  flower  scape  hears  from  six 
to  15  flowers  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
short  raceme,  and  a  particularly  pleasing 
feature  is  their  fragrance,  which  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  ripening  apples.  The  leaves 
are  to  one  inch  wide  and  taper  to  a 
point.  They  are  from  a  foot  to  18  inches 
in  length.  Tlie  bulb  is  one  to  1  b-j  inches 
across,  in  appearance  not  unlike  that  of 
a  small  hyacinth.  Offsets  are  produced 
fairly  freely  and  afford  a  ready  means  of 
increase.  Four  or  five  flowering-size 
bulbs  can  comfortably  he  accommodated 
in  a  six-inch  pot.  An  important  matter 
to  watch  in  their  cultivation  is  that  after 
flowering  the  plants  are  well  cared  for 
in  the  matter  of  feeding  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  until  the  foliage  shows  definite 
signs  of  ripening  off.  when  water  should 
be  gradually  reduced  until  finally  it  is 
completely  withheld.  During  this  period 
the  plants  must  be  grown  in  a  position 
where  they  are  exposed  to  full  sun,  and 
throughout  the  Summer  they  may  remain 
in  a  window  or  under  the  shelter  of  a 
cold-frame  sa.sli  so  that  they  may  he  thor¬ 
oughly  baked  in  the  process  of  ripening. 
Repotting  should  receive  attention  early 
in  September. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  a  few 
bulb  dealers  have  listed  Ornithogalum 
aureum,  and  this  also  is  a  splendid  sub¬ 
ject  for  pot  culture,  delighting  us  in  early 
Spring  with  its  bright  ruddy-orange  flow¬ 
ers  carried  in  loose  heads  on  scapes  a 
foot  to  18  inches  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  glossy  green  and  broadly  strap- 
shaped,  tapering  abruptly  to  a  point.  At 
flowering  time  they  are  quite  short,  hut 
they  elongate  considerably  later.  Cultural 
care  similar  to  that  advised  for  O.  ara¬ 
bicum  will  suit  this  native  of  South 
Africa,  except  that  it  does  best  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  00  to  70  degrees,  whereas  the 
latter  will  grow  well  if  given  from  50  to 
55  degrees. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Here’s  real  news  ...  a  better  tractor 
with  many  important  improvements  . . . 
at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE.  The  husky 
new  Allis-Chalmers  Model  "W”  is  a 
cultivating  type  tractor  with  FULL  2- 
PLOW  POWER  .  .  .  removable  cylin¬ 
der  sleeves..  FOUR  SPEEDS  forward. 
Don’t  fail  to  get  full  information  on  the  best 
tractor  "buy”  ever  offered.  New  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  now  ready.  Also  describes  A-C  line  of 
2-row  cultivating  and 
planting  equipment  .  . 
power  lift,  quick-de¬ 
tachable.  New  line  of 
plows,  tillage  tools. 
Heavy  Duty  Plow  etc.  For  your  copy. 
For  Model  "W”.  write  name  and  address 
New,  improved  de-  oa  marS>n  of  this  page 
sign.  $97.75  F.  O.  an<*  mail  today  to 
B.  Factory.  Dept.  10-B. 


ALLIS-  CHALMERS 

•  TRACTOR  DIVISION — MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A.  ** 


POWER 


CUTTING 

TOOL 


A  new  idea  in  pruning  tools  .  .  . 
large  capacity,  quick,  clean  cut  and 
the  power  Is  in  the  tool.  Patented 
slide  shift  gives  amazing  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  cutting  pressure.  No  strain 
on  tool  or  operator.  Cuts  close  up. 
No  crushed  wood.  No  stripped  bark. 
Two  sharp  cutting  blades.  No  dull 
book. 


HKP  FORESTER 


NO.  I  FORESTER— 

20-in.  long,  cuts  1  3/16-in. 
greenwood  . $4.25 

NO.  2  FORESTER— 

27-in.  long,  cuts  1  1/2-in. 
greenwood  . $5.50 

For  woods  work,  roadside  clearing, 
brush  cutting,  we  recommend  the 
large  Forester.  Cuts  close  to  the 
ground  and  leaves  a  flat  stump. 

NO.  3  FORESTER— 

34-in.  long,  cuts  2-in. 
greenwood  . $7.00 


[h.k.porter.inc  .EVE RETT,  MASS. 

GS-oCt  &UfiftAn  CPeofiRe  Vow 


flKING-TWIN 

GardenTractor 


2  Cylinders 
§  Horse  Power 
2Speeds-y&n*«fi/ 
fy  Reverse 


It  Plows.  Harrows.  Seeds, 
Cultivates,  Pulls  Loads,  Etc. 
Walking  &  Riding  Equipment. 

MOWING  UNITS 

.Make  Power.  Hay,  Weed  or 
‘ — .  Lawn  Mowing  Machine. 


BELT 

WORK  M1 

is  easy  A 
by  power' 

Write  for 

Free  Catalog  - - 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave.,  _ 89-93  West  Street 


Send  for  catalog  and 
garden  time  table 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  In c. 
3413  N.  Fifth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLAN  ETJ  R 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
AND  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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made  when  desired.  Order 
Big  FREE  berry  Book.  DO 


STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  PROFIT! 

The  following  varieties  are  real 
money  makers.  Strong,  Healthy, 
true-to-name  plants,  100%  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt 
Shipment  of  Fresh-Dug  Plants. 
Place  your  order  NOW.  Shipments 


Early  Varieties 


50 


100 


direct  or 
IT  NOW. 
500 


send  for  our 


1000 


PREMIER  . 

$0.70 

$1.50 

$3.00 

DORSETT  . 

..  .80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

..  .80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

Mid  Season  Varieties 

Cooper  . 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

BELLMAR  . 

.  .  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  .  . . . 

..  .35 

.60 

1.25 

2.50 

ABERDEEN  . 

..  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

Beauty  . 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

BIG  JOE  . 

. .  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

JOYCE  . 

. .  .50 

.80 

2.25 

4.50 

Late  Varieties 

A  ro  m  a  . 

..  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

Big  Lato  . 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

CHESAPEAKE  .. 

. .  .40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

Gibson  . 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

LUPTON  . 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

WM.  BELT  . 

. .  .40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

Gandy  . 

.  .40 

.70 

1.50 

3.00 

Pearl  . 

.  .40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

Everbearing  Varieties 

Champion  . 

.  .50 

.80 

2.25 

4.50 

MASTODON  . 

. .  .60 

1.00 

3.00 

6.00 

RAYNER  BROS., 

BOX 

5, 

SALISBURY 

5000 
$  1 3.75 
35.00 
35.00 

15.00 

15.00 

11.25 
15.00 

16.25 
15.00 
20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.25 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

13.75 

16.25 

21.25 
27.50 


THE  NEW  INMAN 

PAPER  BERRY  BOXES 

Are  made  from  strong 
Manila  Paper  Board,  re-en- 
forced,  glued  ends.  Strong 
and  durable.  Manufactured 
in  quart  size  only.  These 
boxes  are  nested  and  pack¬ 
ed  500  in  each  con¬ 
tainer. 

Price  $5.00  per 
1,000 

F.O.B.  Amsterdam 

or  U 

Send  for  a  Trial  ' 

Order  of  100;  $1. 
postpaid. 

INMAN  MANUFACTURING 
AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


CO. 


JOHNSONS’  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

start  you  right  for  profits.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  to  please  you.  You  are  the  judge! 


AROMA  . 

ABERDEEN  . 

BUBACH  . 

BIG  LATE  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

BLAKEMORE  . 

BELMAR  . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

DORSETT  . 

FAIRFAX  . 

GANDY  . 

LUPTON  . 

MISSIONARY  . 

NIC  OHMER  . 

PREMIER  . 

SEN.  OUNLAP  . 

WM.  BELT  . 

MASTODON  (E.  B.) 


E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO., 


Per  100 

Per  500  Per  1000 

$1.75 

$2.50 

1.85 

2.75 

2.00 

3.50 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

...  .75 

1.75 

2.50 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

...  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

...  1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

4.00 

7.00 

(.85 

2.75 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

1.75 

2.50 

...  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

1.85 

2.75 

1.75 

2.50 

1.85 

2.75 

...  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Rt.  4, 

SALISBURY, 

M0. 

Strawberries 


PAY 


Allen’s  1934  Book  ol  Berries  Is 
full  of  dependable  Information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSETT  and 
FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
_  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend's  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
|  and  truthfully  describes 
I  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
f  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
'etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Free 
— SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
counon  for  SI. 00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  A  SONS,  25  Vino  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


L 


Best  varieties — finest  grade  stock 
at  right  prices.  New  illustrated, 
instructive  booklet  with  honest 
information  sent  free. 

Tingle  Nursery,  Box  7?,  Pittsville,  Md. 


J 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants 

Postage  paid.  Has.  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


Strawberry  Plants  df°aRirfIx 

All  kinds  nt  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  0.  RICHARDSON  5  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  MD. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Racnhorru  Plante  Newburg  a  specialty.  Certified. 

Ixaspoerry  rianis  %e  hundred  -  *55  thousand. 

W.  HALBERT  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


A  New  and  Profitable  Idea 

in  Strawberry  growing.  Read  about  Dorsett  and  Fairfax; 
also  the  strawberry  that  will  keep  a  week.  Rush  a  post 
card  for  free  catalog.  McNIcol's  Nursery,  Lewes,  Del, 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potato  Seed 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS 


Hybrid  and  Hill  Selected 
Sweet  Corn  Seed.  FREE 

-  Plttstord,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POT ATOES— Heavyweight  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  U.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y 


The  Begonia  Club 

For  a  number  of  years  a  group  of  Be¬ 
gonia  enthusiasts  hav’e  maintained  a  cor¬ 
respondence  club  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  experiences  and  acquired  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  their  favorite  plants. 
The  membership  extends  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  representing  14 
States.  There  are  no  dues  or  obligations 
except  that  each  member  is  expected  to 
add  a  letter  to  the  packet  each  time  it 
comes  around,  and  fully  prepay  the  pos¬ 
tage  in  sending  it  to  the  next  on  the  list. 

Among  the  members  are  a  doctor  lo¬ 
cated  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  pastor  of  a  city  church  in  Minnesota, 
a  university  professor  in  Montana,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  grower  and  hybridizer  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  an  accountant  in  Vermont,  the 
wife  of  a  retired  florist  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  another  who  is  in  frequent  demand 
as  a  lecturer  before  garden  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  and  a  number  of 
busy  housewives  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  latest  round  yielded  in  part  the 
following  notes : 

One  member  has  a  plant  of  the  Sem- 
perflorens  type,  18  inches  tall,  green 
stalks,  leaves  finely  maculated  but  with 
no  large  blotches ;  seems  to  be  quite 
hardy.  lie  thinks  it  is  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Calla  Begonia.  Another 
has  B.  incarnata  grandiflora,  loaded  with 
“showers”  of  bloom,  individual  florets  an 
inch  and  a  half,  leaves  three  by  six  and 
a  half  inches.  A  third  has  Multicolor, 
which  she  thinks  is  slightly  different 
from  Templini.  Another  has  a  cutting 
from  Templini  that  has  no  spots.  The 
next  member  asserts  that  a  top  leaf  from 
Templini  when  rooted  will  produce  a 
plant  without  spots.  The  professor  won¬ 
ders  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  may  not 
have  some  effect  in  spotting  the  leaves 
and,  as  that  is  along  his  line,  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  a  study  of  the  matter  and 
report  on  a  later  round. 

One  complained  that  some  of  his 
plants,  though  vigorous  in  growth,  have 
failed  to  bloom.  The  lecturer  declares 
that  the  non-blooming  characteristic  may 
he  handed  down  to  many  generations  of 
cuttings  from  one  plant  and  tells  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  florist  who  sold  thousands  of  Mme. 
Poitevine  geraniums,  none  of  which  ever 
blossomed.  The  hybridizer  then  quotes 
from  a  book  she  has  read  as  follows :  “A 
tip  end  cutting  from  a  blooming  plant 
will  make  a  blooming  plant,  but  a  cut¬ 
ting  from  a  stem  that  has  not  blossomed 
will  be  slow  in  forming  buds.” 

The  experience  of  one  is  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50  degrees  at  night  pro¬ 
duces  best  results.  Another  claims  that 
certain  varieties,  such  as  Fuchsioides  and 
Multiflora  do  best  when  kept  quite  cool. 

The  doctor,  digressing  from  Begonias, 
asks  what  to  do  for  his  Coleus  plants 
when  they  are  attacked  by  the  mealy 
hugs.  The  professor  sarcastically  ad¬ 
vises  junking  the  plants  and  sticking  to 
Begonias  exclusively  —  that  is  what  he 
has  done.  But  the  lecturer  thinks  lemon 
oil  will  take  care  of  the  mealy  bugs. 

Other  topics  that  have  been  discussed 
quite  fully  are  soil,  foods,  pests,  propaga¬ 
tion,  parentage  of  seedlings,  etc.,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  years,  those  who  have 
preserved  their  notes,  have  acquired  a 
mine  of  information  regarding  Begonias. 
Nomenclature  also  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  consideration,  and  the  members  feel 
that  the  club  is  accomplishing  much  to 
clarify  this  subject.  Not  the  least  of 
the  benefits  of  the  club  is  the  developing 
of  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  the 
widening  of  the  acquaintance  circle. 

Vermont.  irving  h.  gray. 


Propagating  Evergreens 

Directions  on  the  propagation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  evergreens  form  part  of 
a  general  circular  on  “Plant  Propaga¬ 
tion”  just  made  available  at  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
publication  also  deals  with  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees  and  of  other  ornamen¬ 
tals.  A  copy  of  the  circular  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  request  to  the  Experiment 
Station. 

“Aside  from  horticultural  forms,  ever¬ 
greens  are  propagated  largely  from  seed,” 
says  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  author  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  and  in  charge  of  the  nursery  work 
at  the  Experiment  Station.  “Seed  of  fir, 
larch,  hemlock,  arbor  vitae,  spruce  and 
cedars  may  he  stored  dry  and  planted  in 
the  Spring.  Seed  of  juniper  and  yew 
must  he  stratified  as  soon  as  collected 
and  planted  either  in  the  Fall  or  Early 
Spring.  “Evergreen  seed  is  usually  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  75  to  150  per  square 
foot  in  beds  4  ft.  wide  on  mellow  sandy 
loam,  and  covered  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  seed  with  sand  or  sandy  soil.  The 
soil  must  he  kept  moist  during  the  germi¬ 
nation  period  of  30  to  50  days,  and  shad¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

“Horticultural  forms  which  do  not 
come  true  from  seed  are  propagated  by 
soft  and  hard-wood  cuttings  and  by  graft¬ 
ing.  Evergreen  cuttings  require  more  care 
and  a  longer  period  of  time  for  rooting 
than  do  deciduous  cuttings,  ranging  from 
two  months  to  a  year. 

“The  spruce  does  not  root  readily  from 
cuttings,  hence  it  is  best  propagated  by 
grafting.  The  grafts  are  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  in  the  greenhouse  or 
in  August  under  glass.  Rootstocks  are 
grown  from  seed  and  scions  are  obtained 
from  vigorous  terminal  shoots  from  trees 
out  of  doors.  Side-grafting  is  employed 
in  propagating  evergreens.” 


FAR  BETTER ?- 

YET  COSTS  ND  MORE 


Farm  [tested  —  Today’s  outstanding 

FARQUHAR  RIDING  CULTIVATOR 

with  electrically  welded  gang  and  frame.  Quick 
dodge.  Easier  draft.  Easier  steering.  Lever  tilted 
Tongue  for  even  depth  cultivating  up  or  down 
hill.  Specially  tempered  alloyed  steel  blades. 
Either  pin  or  spring  break.  Send  for  catalog 
telling  why  the  “New  Farquhar”  is  unsurpassed 
— yet  costs  no  more. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODA  V 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

Weeders 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Potato  Planters 
Sprayers 
Dusters 

FARQUHAR 

Riding  Cultivators  □ 
Harrows  □ 

Threshers 

□ 

Grain  Drills 

YORK,  PA. 

Cider  Presses 

□ 

□ 

Potato  Diggers 

Saw  Mills 

□ 

a 

Transplanters 

Box  1930 

Boilers  and  Engines □ 

□  Fertilizer  Distributors 

Hydraulic  Presses  □ 

□ 

Corn  Planters 

Conveyors 

□ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  imple¬ 
ments  checked 


Name.. 

Address 


U  “lGVitonssilageperacrefrom 
V Willi  Lancaster  County  ‘Sure Crop”* 

Says  customer  from  Western  Pennsylvania . That’s 
the  way  to  fill  the  silo.  Lancaster  County  “Sure  Crop” 
is  a  Big  Money  maker!  Big  ears.  Lots  of  ’em.  Hard 
corn.  Rich  yellow  color  .  . .  While  Hoffman’s  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  “Sure  Crop”  is  fine  for  the  silo,  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  offered  that  are  just  as  good  for  husking  and 
filling  the  crib.. .Write  today.  GET  your  FREE  copy  of 
New  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  corn,  oats,  and  all 
other  grains  and  grasses ...  Samples  Free.  Write  today. 

AU  UA0mnH  Im#  Box  69,  Landisville, 

.  n.  nOTTman,  me.,  Lancaster County,Pa. 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDSj 


SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 


At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  continue  the  Bargain  List,  we  offer 
the  following  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
true-to-name  varieties: 

FRUIT  TREES,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.,  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES  —  Baldwin.  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty.  Wealthy. 
PEAR  TREES  —  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite.  Sheldon,  Seekel. 

SOUR  CHERRY — Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  Montmorencv. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY  —  Black 
Tartarian.  Bing,  Gov.  IVood.  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big,  Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Bradshaw.  German 
Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude.  Yellow  Egg. 
PEACH  TREES— Light  Grade,  3-4  ft..  15c  ea. 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman.  Champion,  El- 
berta.  Hale.  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John. 

SAME  VARIETIES.  2-3%  ft..  10c  each. 
GRAPES  —  2-yr.  No.  1  Concord,  Niagara, 
10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 
25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING,  $1.00. 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants, 
$1.50. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  35c. 

Four  Hardy  2-yr.  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses:  Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  $1.50 
or  50c  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c. 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae.  Arbor 
Vitae  Pyramidal,  Irish  Juniper.  Norway 
Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00  or  3-4  ft.,  $1.50  each. 
Order  from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Heart 

of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  County 


Kelly’s 
Special 
Sale  tf 
ji\  Sour 
Cherry 
Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  a  ‘sour 
cherry  orchard.  After  this  Spring 
sour  cherry  trees  are  going  to  be 
very  scarce  for  several  years  to 
come.  We  have  a  good  supply  of 
extra  fine  trees  for  this  Spring. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
special  prices. 

Write  for  Kelly’s  Book 
of  Bargains, 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
210  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
Established  1880 

|  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY.  Free  64-page 
1934  catalog,  full  of  lowest  prices  in  history. 

Peach  Trees  7c  •  Apple  Trees  !5o  -  Postpaid 
Save  money  and  get  better  stock. 

Wx  ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE. 

Box  1 1  -  Geneva.  Ohio. 


TREES.  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
I  Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  tree*, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES 
and  BERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  as  Portland,  Fredonia,  Sheridan, 
Ontario  and  Caco  Grapes. 

Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items  tor  forty- 
four  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW,  Let  us  quote  on  your 
requirements. 

THE  F.  E.  SCHIFFERLI  A  SON  NURSERIES 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Established  I  890 

GRAPEVINES,  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES 

Grown  in  the  famous  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
All  the  leading  varieties.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Try  them  out  in  your  own  garden.  We  have 
propagated  stock  for  years  and  guarantee  strong, 
thrifty  stock,  true  to  name. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY.  INC..  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

$22.00  BUYS 

1000 — 12  to  18  inch  twice 
transplanted  Norway  Spruce 
or  White  Spruce. 

Ask  for  wholesale  Price  list. 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  EW  424,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 

Budded  Walnutand  Pecan  TreesK*^E™SER'' 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERY,  Bar  I  SI,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

FRUIT  TRFFQ  a?  ,ow  as  *7.00  per  100.  Write  for 

^  *  *  lltlwliO  eir.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.Y. 

CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover. 
Timothy  Seed.  Alsike  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats.  Velvet  Barley.  Sov  Beans,  Wood- 
bum.  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 

RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia.  Prizetaker  Onions.  500. 
65c;  1,000.  $1.  Tomato  Plants  readv  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce,  Beets,  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli.  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Priee 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY.  GA. 

Dabbaq*  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake. 
V  field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Beet  Piants- 
500 — 75o,  1000 — $1.00,5000 — $4.50.  Broccoli,  500 — 73,.  $i -»a 
—1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato’ 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  Sims  Plant  Cn.,  Pembroke,  Sa.‘ 

Vegetable  Plants  M?sle«i8.rothoua8b^§e 

Onion  Plants-eoo;  Tomato  Plants—  S 1 .50  thousand’ 
write  for  booklet  on  how  to  grow  earlier  vegetables* 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta.  Oa' 


Frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Broccoli  Plants 

Also  booking  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
Wholesale  list  free.  J.  P.  COUNCIL!  CO..  Franklin,  Va 


LEADING  VARIETIES  g^ie7S,BrM^e1K1eeir;n;1,a 

Pepper, Egg  Plants— 51.75  M;  Tomato—  *1,50  M.  Prices 

f.  o.  b.  BULLOCK’S  PLANT  TARM,  White  Springs,  Fla. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN— SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500— 
80c,  1000 — 95c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO  ,  Albany.  Gx 

Smp  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  readv  500-60c. 
l,000-$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON  GA 


U  Beautiful  DAHLIAS— extra  large  varieties,  labeled. 

**-25.  13  Gladiolus— large  varieties  mixed,  30c 
prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 
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DIBBLE’S 


FARM  SEEDS 

Buy  Direct  —  Save  Money 

Agriculture  has  turned  the  corner.  Are  you 
going  forward  ? 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 

D.  B.  ALFALFA ,  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEED 

99.50%  Pure  or  better.  Northern  Grown 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  OATS — Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century.  Average  weight  about  40  lbs.  Puri¬ 
ty  above  99%  and  germination  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN—  The  leading  varieties  adapted 
to  your  locality.  Average  germination 
above  95%.  We  guarantee  90%.  Prices  low. 

BARLEY,  PEAS — Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 

Certified  and  Selected  SEED  POTATOES. 

In  fact  everything  for  the  farm — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  for  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

Before  you  buy  get  the  Dibble  Catalog  and 
Complete  Price  List — FREE.  A  lc  post  card  to 
us  will  bring  it  to  you. 


HE  A  DQUAR  TERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


Age 

Size 

Per  M 

Kotway  Spruce . 

5 

yr.T 

10-15 

in. 

$14.00 

While  Spruce . 

5 

yr.T 

8-15 

in. 

14.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

.  5 

yr.  TT 

6-10 

in. 

30.00 

Black  Kill  Spruce . 

.  3 

yr.  S 

4-  6 

in. 

8.00 

Austrian  Pine . 

.  4 

yr.T 

8-15 

in. 

20.00 

Mughc  Pine . 

.  3 

yr.  s 

2-  4 

in. 

8.00 

Mug  he  Pine . 

4 

yr.T 

5-10 

in. 

14.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  5 

yr.T 

8-12 

in. 

16.00 

250  of  the  same 

kind  and 

size  at 

1000 

rate. 

Cash  with  order.  No  packing  charge. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW414  Fryeburg,  Maine 


TJ  » i:Tlwr  WAY  FOR  orchardists— 

f  ,  K  Ar  1  III  VJ  W  AA  Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax. 

We  use  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 
List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  525A,  Lansing,  Mich. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

Any  length  up  to  and  including  32  ft.  2£c  per  ft.  Freight 
prepaid,  A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  -  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  19o3.  5  ou  should  by  all 

means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  .goy  Beans,  Seed 
Corn  Alfalfa.  Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  A.  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

Strawberry  Plants 

Five  of  the  leading  varieties 

BLAKEMORE .  $2.50  Per  Thousand 

BIG  JOE  .  3  00  Per  Thousand 

LUPTON  LATE .  4.00  Per  Thousand 

PREMIER .  3-fO  Per  Thousand 

R1DGLEY .  3.50  Per  Thousand 

Plants  and  Service  Guaranteed 

W,  V.  STEEN  DAGSBORO,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10,000.000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L. ,  G. 
Fomwalt  of.  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants,  were  wonderful. 

c.  °of Xwffg  MARyIaND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Toe,  Gandy,  Aberdeen 

and  Ridgley,  50c  per  100:  $3  per  1,000.  Mastodon 

Everbearing,  $1  per  100,  $6  per Jn®nr‘cTnurw8  nn' 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

STATE  CERTIFIED—!  yr.  old  Latham  Bed  Raspberry 
Transplants.  C.  II.  SHANTLET  -  Bennington.  Vermont 


Choose  and  Use  Files 

Disston  not  only  makes  files  ....  Disston 
USES  files — as  many  as  35,000  dozen  a 
year  in  the  Disston  factory!  So  Disston 
knows  what  a  file  should  do!  In  this 
Manual,  FREE  for  the  asking,  you  get 
benefit  of  Disston  experience  in  using  files 
and  making  files  for  all  the  world. 

Disston  Pruning  Guide,  for  garden,  orchard,  vine¬ 
yard,  another  valuable  book,  also  FREE. 

. -MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- . . 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.  rW j 
487  Tacony,  Philadelphia  w 

Send  me  free  □  File  Manual.  □  Pruning  Guide 
(Check  one  or  both,  as  wanted) 


Name . 

Address. 


DR  ACT  UU  A  Y  *or  grafting  trees.  Use  cold  or  warm. 
U(lHr  I  IW HA  Water  proof,  elastic,  adhesive.  Will 
not  shrink  or  crack.  Prevents  fermentation,  drying, 
fungus,  bacteria.  Hastens  union.  Heals  wounds.  Pre¬ 
vents  decay.  Preserves  stored  scions.  12-oz.  can  50c. 
CLARION  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  (R),  Clarion,  Pa. 


30  IRISES  $1 

;  All  different.  Charming  varieties.  All 
the  rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color 
in  your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy. 

12  PEONIES  $1 


ALL  DIFFERENT.  Big.  beautiful  double  varie¬ 
ties.  Reds,  Whites,  Pinks.  Order  at  once  for 
Spring  planting.  Send  for  our  “Booklet  of  $1.00 
Collections.”  It's  FREE. 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry .  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  Jn- 

£rt&  fI  DON^FRO  PrlH1f  "  VIN^y.  AND^N.  -I. 

marTwashington  asparagus  roots 

$7.50  FOR  1000 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  -  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Tomato  plants,  $mooo:  Bermuda  onion, 

$1;  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE  all  leading  varieties,  75c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER  $3  50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  ■  QUITMAN.  GA. 

HORSERADISH  ROOTS,  $1.50-100  postpaid,  $8-1000 

collect.  Washington  2-yr.  Asparagut  Roots,  $1.50-100 
postpaid,  $7.50-1000  col.  Rhubarb  Roots,  $1  doz.  post¬ 
paid,  $5-100  col-  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 
500-6GC.  I,G00-$I.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
*  lerest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
(nostpaid.  ,  , 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Deroe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
»n  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO. 

Box  R  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

NEW  PEACH 

WHITE  HALE 

(U.  S.  Plant  Patent  31) 

Distributed  by 

New  Jersey  Peach  Council,  Incorporated 

Box  278,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Cn  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
•  ”•  O.  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60c,  1 .000-$  I . 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


CA  A  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
.  U.  U.  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties,  too— 60c,  1000 — 
96c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  00.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown  from  tuber  unit  Foundation  Stork  Xo.  1— 91.SO 
Field  Run— S 1 .26  —  Seconds— S 1 .00  bushel. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  BURNHAM,  MAINE 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  !  mA°  W  EE  K  SR  UL  0  C  K  E  "  N  '  Y 


BOXWOOD 


Dwarf  plants,  field  grown. 
3  years  old,  $5.00  per  100. 
H.  ERNEST  CON  WELL,  Inc.  -  Milton,  Del. 


Q  AfRirifTn  Clads,  Iris.  Peonies  at  very  low 
urtt  IviriULLI  prices  to  make  loom  for  rock  gar¬ 
den  plants.  GLADIACRE  GARDENS  Sharon,  Moss 


TIAUT1AC  15  choice  roots  mixed  in  handling  It  on 
HAIlLlAd  Send  for  catalogue.  $1.UU 

C.  Louis  Ailing,  261  R.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 


to  Regale  Lily  or  50  Glad  Bulbs,  blooming  <h| 
» “  size.  HUBBARD’S,  R.  2,  Roanoke,  Virginia  V* 


Flower  Show  Notes 

Last  year  we  were  all  interested  in  the 
sweet-scented  double  nasturtium  Golden 
Gleam,  which  was  one  of  the  flower  show 
novelties.  This  year  a  similar  double 
nasturtium  was  shown  in  deep  red  and 
bronze — an  extremely  striking  flower. 
There  is  special  interest  in  the  annuals, 
because  everyone  with  the  tiniest  garden 
may  grow  them.  The  sweet  peas  are  al¬ 
ways  surrounded  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd,  and  this  year  they  were  shown 
in  a  mass  of  varied  color  which  well  re¬ 
paid  close  inspection,  the  individual  spe¬ 
cimens  being  of  high  excellence.  The 
huge  frilly  butterfly  blooms  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  sweet  peas  are  an  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  modest  little  “Painted 
Lady”  of  our  youth. 

A  new  bedding  rose  on  exhibition  was 
Crimson  Glory,  a  deep  crimson  with  dark 
velvety  shadings  suggestive  of  the  old 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Prince  Camille  de  Ro¬ 
han.  Everyone  is  interested  in  roses ; 
among  fine  pink  varieties  Premier  Su¬ 
preme  seemed  to  stand  out  in  public  es¬ 
timation.  Everyone  likes  Ophelia,  which 
is  a  general  favorite  among  the  lighter 
shades;  it  was  introduced  more  than  20 
years  ago,  but  does  well  all  over  the 
country,  and  is  not  displaced  by  newer 
varieties.  Of  course  there  was  a  new 
rose  called  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  and  a 
new  bedding  rose  in  shaded  yellow,  but 
the  jam  around  them  prevented  us  from 
getting  a  good  view  of  either. 

Rock  gardens  at  the  flower  show  fill  us 
with  envy ;  the  arrangement  is  so  ar¬ 
tistic,  with  the  rocky  ledges,  mirrored 
pools,  and  wealth  of  bloom.  We  noted 
in  one  of  these  gardens  the  charming 
Pasque  flower,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  with 
its  violet  flowers  and  silvery  hairs.  The 
hardy  Primulas  in  great  variety  were  a 
feature  in  both  roc-k  gardens  and  in  the 
English  village  gardens  which  were  a  new 
feature  this  year. 

Dahlias  in  March  sound  out  of  season 
but  one  of  the  novelties  was  a  dwarf 
white  cactus  Dahlia,  called  Easter 
Greeting.  The  plants  were  eight  or  nine 
inches  tall,  and  bore  three  or  four  fine 
flowers  each. 

Some  giant  pansies  shown  were  four  or 
five  inches  across,  on  stems  12  inches  or 
more  long.  They  were  rich  in  color,  and 
looked  almost  unreal  in  size — really  a 
very  remarkable  exhibit. 

The  Azalea  display  is  always  fine,  the 
plants  being  used  in  elaborate  landscape 
effects.  They  may  be  studied  with  spe¬ 
cial  appreciation  because  so  many  fine 
sorts  are  entirely  hardy. 

We  were  attracted  by  a  group  of  Orni- 
thogalums,  of  which  Mr.  Everett  writes 
on  page  279.  O.  aureum  was  specially 
showy.  The  Primulas  in  pots  included 
the  finest  specimens  of  Primula  mala- 
coides  we  have  ever  seen ;  we  never  be¬ 
fore  fully  realized  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  white  form.  This  is  often  grown  as 
a  window  plant.  There  were  some  very 
attractive  specimens  of  Laehenalia,  an 
old  and  long-neglected  plant  with  spikes 
of  oddly  colored  waxen  bells,  which  is 
now  appearing  among  florists’  pot  plants. 
Kalanehoe  globulifera  coccinea,  with 
thick  succulent  leaves  and  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  which  attracted  attention  at  last 
year's  show,  appeared  in  quantity  this 
year.  This  is  a  good  house  plant,  and 
excellent  for  conservatory  display. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  permit  filler  trees  to  remain 
to  the  point  where  they  produce  signs  of 
competition  for  moisture  and  sunlight. 
Figures  are  now  available  from  a  study 
of  an  Oldenburg  planting  in  Michigan,  in 
which  trees  were  planted  20x20,  and  one 
block  later  thinned  to  28x28  feet.  The 
net  return  for  a  three-year  period  from 
the  72  trees  on  the  20-foot  plot  showed 
the  same  net  return  as  the  43  trees  on 
the  28-foot  plot.  The  more  closely  plant¬ 
ed  trees  produced  smaller  and  more  poor¬ 
ly  colored  fruit,  and  the  trees  made  poor 
shoot  and  leaf  development.  Moreover, 
the  largest  percentage  of  fruit  picked  in 
the  20-foot  plot  was  produced  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  trees,  while  the  28-foot 
trees  carried  nearly  equal  amounts  in  the 
upper  and  lower  sections.  This  is  just 
one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  points  to¬ 
wards  the  desirability  of  too  early  re¬ 
moval  of  fillers  rather  than  too  late. 

* 

Most  of  us  think  of  South  America  as 
a  torrid  country,  which,  of  course,  a 
great  proportion  really  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  is  a  264-page  booklet  from 
Mendoza  in  the  Argentine,  entitled  “The 
Cultivation  of  Tree  Fruits,”  and  what  a 
surprise  it  is  to  see,  among  the  apple  va¬ 
rieties  such  well-known  northern  favorites 
as  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
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burg,  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Yellow 
Newtown,  Gravenstein,  Ben  Davis, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Hubbard- 
ston ;  while  among  plums  are  Coe's  Gold¬ 
en  Drop,  Pond  Seedling,  Y’ellow  Egg, 
Italian  Prune;  Bing,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Royal  Ann  (Napoleon)  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  ;  the  Concord  grape ;  Elberta,  Foster, 
Alexander  and  Salwey  peaches;  and 
Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Hardy 
and  Kieffer  pears.  The  explanation  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  fact  that  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  stretches  southward  into  the  south 
temperate  zone,  and  that  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  region  the  climate  is  not  unlike  that 
of  temperate  North  America.  Therefore, 
the  same  varieties  are  grown  in  the  two 
regions,  although  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator. 

* 

A  recent  report  from  Michigan  reflects 
once  again  the  increasing  demand  for 
earlier-ripening  varieties  of  peaches.  El¬ 
berta  is  too  late  for  some  sections,  and  is 
so  late  as  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
Oriental  peach  moth.  Earlier-ripening 
varieties  are  less  subject  to  the  attack  of 
this  pest.  The  recommended  varieties 
and  ripening  dates  are  as  follows:  Arp 
Beauty,  July  28;  June  Elberta,  August 
2;  Oriole,  August  10;  Golden  Jubilee, 
August  16;  Halehaven,  August  22;  Ved¬ 
ette,  August  24 ;  and  Valiant.  August  28. 
For  later-ripening,  there  are  Fertile-Hale, 
September  12 ;  Wilma,  September  16 ; 
and  Salberta,  September  23.  The  un¬ 
promising  ones,  from  Michigan  stand¬ 
point,  are  Augburt,  Burbank’s  July  El¬ 
berta,  Burbank’s  July  Gold,  Burbank's 
Peacharine  and  Veteran,  h.  b.  tukey. 


House  Plants 

A  lot  of  failures  in  the  raising  of  house 
plants  are  due  to  the  wrong  kind  of  soil, 
as  most  people  who  are  raising  a  few 
pots  of  plants  will  take  a  bucket  and  go 
fill  it  with  earth  for  the  pots  from  the 
nearest  place  they  can  find,  not  giving  a 
thought  as  to  whether  it  is  suitable;  also 
some  plants  require  different  soil  from 
others. 

For  potted  plants  the  best  soil  is  one 
that  is  friable  and  light,  so  that  water 
will  soak  in  readily  and  drain  properly. 
It  must  not  bake  or  form  a  hard  crust 
after  being  watered.  As  to  the  fertility 
that  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plants  to 
be  grown.  Some  plants  require  a  rich 
soil  while  others  need  a  poor  soil;  also 
some  plants  require  a  lighter  soil  than 
others.  A  good  soil  for  most  plants  may 
be  made  by  getting  some  rich  loam,  a  lit¬ 
tle  well-rotted  manure,  some  rotted  leaf 
mold,  that  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
woods,  and  some  sand  to  help  lighten 
it  and  prevent  baking.  Thoroughly  mix 
together  and  sift  to  remove  all  trash  and 
stones. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  the  top 
(rust  should  be  broken  once  in  a  while 
by  working  it  with  a  fork.  A  little  bone- 
meal  added  to  this  top  soil  and  worked 
in  will  help  the  plants.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  give  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture,  as  too  little  will  check  the 
growth  and  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off, 
and  too  much  is  just  as  bad,  causing  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow.  The  drainage  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  should  be  kept 
open.  When  the  top  soil  becomes  dry 
and  crumbles,  the  plants  need  watering. 
The  best  temperature  for  most  house 
plants  is  from  50  to  60  degrees  with  a 
little  lower  at  night.  R.  c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  14-22.  —  Fifteenth  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  1-3. — Annual  meeting,  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Dodge  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sale  of  members’  goods  will  be 
held. 

May  15-16. — Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County.  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Here  at  Crystal  Spring  Farm  our  con¬ 
versation  is  rather  laughable  these  days. 
It  all  began  with  Jean's  geography.  That 
is  her  favorite  subject,  and  many  are  the 
interesting  things  she  has  to  tell,  facts 
that  Mark  and  I  had  forgotten.  “But  it 
won't  be  so  much  fun,”  she  remarked  one 
day,  “when  I  get  up  in  a  higher  grade ; 
they  have  such  a  time  learning  their 
States  and  capitals.”  A  chart  wheel  had 
been  given  her  which  listed  not  only 
capitals  but  principal  cities,  rivers  and 
populations,  so  I  answered,  “Nonsense! 
We  will  take  that  wheel  and  you  will 
soon  have  them  all  learned.”  She  has 
most  of  them  now,  and  Roderic  and  even 
baby  Douglas  can  reel  them  off  by  the 
dozen.  It  makes  an  exciting  game. 
While  I  make  toast  or  we  eat  supper,  I 
ask,  “What  is  the  capital  of  Arizona?” 
and  three  hasty  answers  hurry  me  from 
one  State  to  another  until  I  am  out  of 
breath  and  have  to  be  prompted.  It'  you 
think  you  know  most  of  the  capitals  of 
the  United  States,  just  try  looking  them 
ui>.  What  a  surprise  when  I  discovered 
that  Jacksonville  was  not  Florida's  capi¬ 
tal,  but  Tallahassee!  That  Oklahoma’s 
was  Oklahoma  City,  not  Tulsa !  For  a 
wonder  I  did  know  my  own  State's. 
Many  of  the  names  Mark  and  I  could  not 
recall  ever  hearing.  In  the  same  way  I 
drill  Jean  in  her  spelling.  That  has 
bothered,  but  now  she  is  improving  rapid¬ 
ly.  It  must  be  disheartening  to  a  child 
never  to  receive  any  interest  or  help  at 
home  at  all.  The  teacher  has  so  many 
to  drill,  especially  in  a  rural  school  where 
all  grades  are  taught,  and  the  mother  can 
ask  helpful  questions  while  she  goes 
about  her  work.  Often  I  feel  I  just  can't, 
but  soon  I  get  interested  and  forget  all 
about  being  tired  and  hard-pressed  by  a 
multitude  of  duties.  In  turn  Jean  has 
been  teaching  Roderic,  thus  lightening 
for  him  the  dreariness  of  unending  shut- 
in  days,  such  as  our  extremely  cold  Win¬ 
ter  has  brought.  He  can  read  a  little, 
copy  his  name  and  spell  many  simple 
words,  as  well  as  count  and  do  little 

problems.  He  loves  to  learn.  Jean 

adores  reading,  but  cannot  get  much 
suitable  for  her  age  at  the  local  library. 
There  are  only  a  few  for  small  children, 
and  for  the  older  ones,  mostly  boarding 
school  stories.  She  can  read  them  easily 
and  enjoys  them  at  the  moment.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  all  about  the  same.  I 

want  her  to  have  the  joy  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  fairy  tales  1  used  to  read,  of 
“Little  Women”  and  “Anne  of  Green 
Gables.” 

This  is  a  sort  of  in-between  period  be¬ 
fore  sugaring  and  housecleaning.  I  am 
beginning  to  clean  out  boxes,  mend  and 
look  over  wardrobes,  to  see  what  must 
be  made  or  made  over.  Of  course  I  want¬ 
ed  to  finish  rugs  and  do  ever  so  many 
Winter  tasks,  but  have  decided  it  would 
be  worth  everything  to  be  ahead  of  the 
season  for  once  instead  of  forever  trying 
to  catch  up.  Somehow  one  never  can, 
and  emergencies  which  have  a  way  of* 
constantly  arising  in  a  household  are  •dis¬ 
couraging.  Being  ahead  gives  one  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dominion.  You  know  they  say  we 
should  drive  our  work,  not  let  it  drive 
us.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  get  far.  Anyway, 
a  beginning  is  something,  a  boost  of  cour¬ 
age  at  least. 

Many  wore  disappointed  when  Ran¬ 
dolph  voted  against  the  airport  which 
was  to  have  made  so  much  CWA  work  in 
this  locality.  Of  course  none  of  us  care 
to  see  taxes  go  up.  An  airport  must  be 
a  growing  project  though,  a  great  benefit : 
for  the  wheels  of  progress  turn  rapidly, 
constantly  and  hardly  a  day  passes  with¬ 
out  the  zoom  of  a  plane.  Airways  are 
becoming  an  established  feature  of  the 
modern  world.  I  was  thrilled  to  read  of 
the  new  service  out  of  Burlington,  Barre- 
Montpelier  to  Boston. 

Yesterday  I  canned  meat.  To  insure 
keeping,  I  dipped  the  tops  in  paraffin.  In 
spite  of  the  most  careful  processing,  out¬ 
side  mold  will  eat  through  jar  rubbers  in 
a  damp  cellar,  and  cause  the  product  to 
spoil. 

In  spite  of  falling  temperature,  Spring 
is  on  tlie  way.  The  new  mail-order  books 
have  their  usual  clever  ideas  to  offer ;  a 
mulch  paper  already  fertilized,  eedarized 
closets  of  heavy  cardboard  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  folks  like  me  with  no  closet 
space,  white  sandals  for  around  a  dollar 
and  blue  peasant  cloths  for  the  table. 

What  are  you  going  to  fix  up  around 
the  house?  I  have  heard  many  farm 
women  express  their  dislike  for  the  un¬ 
attractive  wall  phones.  All  the  ideas 
seem  to  be  for  desk  phones,  and  these  are 
not  common  in  the  country.  If  possible 
have  the  phone  lowered  so  one  may  sit 
instead  of  stand.  The  handy  man  could 
make  a  pretty  cabinet  with  a  door,  but 
usually  the  handy  man  is  busy  elsewhere, 
so  the  housewife  learns  to  be  resource¬ 
ful.  A  folding  screen  might  hide  a  cor¬ 
ner  instrument,  and  one  in  an  alcove 
might  have  a  curtain  or  wall  hanging  on 
wire  or  rod.  Doubtless  other  ideas  on 
this  subject  would  be  welcomed  by  read¬ 
ers. 

Now  that  March  is  really  here,  let  us 
try  to  forget  the  unpleasantness  of  Win¬ 
ter's  bitter  cold.  I  like  to  remember  one 
lovely  Sunday  recently  when  about  20 
children  and  young  folks  went  sliding  on 
our  hill.  That  is  one  of  my  dreams  come 
true.  And  it  is  just  as  worthwihle  to 
cherish  fulfillments  as  to  plan  constantly 
how  to  make  more  dreams  come  true. 
Both  attitudes  are  necessary  to  happi¬ 
ness.  MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


For  ALL  the  Farmall  Benefits 

Choose  Matched  Farmall  Equipment 


LEFT:  The  big  Farmall  30  pulling 
a  3 -furrow  plow.  Pull-type  and 
direct-connected  disk  and  mould- 
board  plows  are  built  for  all  Farm- 
alls.  Also  listers  and  middlebusters. 

RIGHT:  A  regular  Farmall  pulling 
a  tandem  disk  harrow  and  a  soil  pul¬ 
verizer.  The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  suggest  equipment  to 
meet  your  tillage  needs. 


The  NEW  McCormick-Deering 

Model  W-30  Tractor 
Is  NOW  READY  For  You 

The  new  3-plow  Model  W-30  is  the 
most  convenient  tractor  to  operate 
that  you  have  ever  seen.  The  various 
controls  are  right  at  the  operator’s 
finger  tips.  It  is  unusually  easy  to 
steer  and  turns  in  a  13V2-foot  radius. 
Replaceable  cylinders,  hardened  ex¬ 
haust-valve  seat  inserts,  34  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  and  special  oil  and  dirt 
seals  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features.  Ask  us  for  complete  details. 


ABOVE:  The  Farmall  12  equipped  with 
a  2-row  cultivator.  Farmall  cultivators 
in  2  and  4-row  sizes  are  widely  used  in 
tending  all  the  leading  row  crops.  Pat¬ 
ented  features  make  the  Farmalls  the  out¬ 
standing  tractors  for  cultivating. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  FARMALL  you  get  more  than  just  a  tractor; 

you  get  the  key  machine  in  a  new,  efficient  system  of  farming. 
Your  Farmall  pulls  and  operates  ordinary  tools  perfectly,  but  you 
get  the  full  benefits  of  Farmall  design  and  patented  features  only 
when  you  select  Farmall  machines,  designed  and  built  in  perfect 
balance  with  your  Farmall. 

Today  the  line  of  Farmall  equipment  is  more  than  ever  com¬ 
plete.  It  provides  a  choice  of  up-to-the-minute  machines  for  use 
with  all  Farmalls  in  the  production  of  all  field  crops.  Other  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractors  are  the  1-plow  W-12;  the  0-12  orchard 
tractor;  the  2-plow  10-20;  the  3-plow  W-30;  the  4-plow  15-30; 
and  the  T-20  and  T-40  TracTr’acTors.  Details  sent  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So. Michigan  Ave.  Chicago, Illinois 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  KIND  OF  FIELD  CROPS 
YOU  GROW,  THERE  ARE  FARMALL  MACHINES 
TO  HELP  YOU  CUT  YOUR  CROP  COSTS 


BELOW:  The  Farmall  12  and  direct-con¬ 
nected,  7-foot  Farmall  mower,  cutting  20 
to  33  acres  a  day.  Mowers  of  this  type 
are  built  for  all  Farmalls.  Ask  the  dealer 
about  the  Farmall  way  of  making  hay. 
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ABOVE :  This  Farmall  outfit  is  planting  four 
rows  of  cotton.  There  is  an  equally  modern 
4-row  corn  planter  to  fit  the  larger  Farm- 
alls,  and  a  2-row  planter  that  fits  the  Farmall 
12  and  plants  either  corn  or  cotton.  The 
Farmalls  are  also  used  with  regular  2-row 
corn  and  cotton  planters ;  1  and  2-row  potato 
planters;  and  pea  and  bean  planters. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Factory  to  You-We Pay  Freight 

Y ou  save  every  penny  possible.  We  make 
own  wire,  weave  it  into  fence  and  ship 
direct.  All  Copper-Blend  Steel, 

99  92/100°o  pure  zinc  galvanized.  milLlUm 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  HCSW 
Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry,  and  f  « !J X 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  /#,  t  /  •  f,T§ 
Wire,  Gates,  Paints,  Roofing.  aitafaty 

Kitselman  Bros.  Box230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  SL.New  York 
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IRQNAGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE  and  FOUR  ROW 


Two  Row  Automatic  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic — Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 
Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  or  Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers. 


Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or  shallow  covering  in 
furrow.  Shallow  covering  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  ....  ,  . 

weed  control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia.  Mail  coupon  today 


D 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

Sprayers 
Dusters 
Grain  Drills 
Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters 
□Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Planters 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  1230  I 


Weeders  □ 
Cultivators  □ 
Harrows 
Threshers 
Cider  Presses  □ 
Saw  Mills  □ 
Boilers  &  Engines  □ 
Hydraulic  Presses  □ 
Conveyors  □ 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  implements 
checked 


Name 


Address 
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INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pal.  Attorney.  S03-II  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 
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BUILDING?  REPAIRING? 
REMODELING? 

You  Can  Avoid  Higher  Prices 

— on  all  your  lumber  requirements.  Lath, 
shingles,  roofing,  wall  boards,  oak  flooring, 
barn,  garage  or  bevel  siding,  doors,  win¬ 
dows.  interior  trim,  kitchen  cupboards  or 
mill  work  of  any  kind. 

Send  for  our  1934  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 

See  for  yourself  the  many  real  values  we 
offer.  Avoid  higher  prices.  Buy  direct 
from  the  big  Bennett  Mill. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new  home, 
ask  for  our  96-page  book  of  Better-Built- 
Beady-Cut  Homes.  Build  the  modern  and 
economical  way. 

Use  the  coupon. 

BENNETT  HOMES  AND  LUMBER  CO.,Inc. 
474  Main  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  catalogs  checked: 

□  Bennett  Bargain  Book. 

□  Bennett  Ready-Cut  Homes  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any'  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  yvhen  writing  the  advertiser. 


tt  J\  NGELS,  roll  the  rock  away !  Death,  yield  up 
XX  the  mighty  Prey!  See,  the  Saviour  quits  the 
tomb,  glowing  with  immortal  bloom.  Alleluia !  al¬ 
leluia  !  Christ  The  Lord  is  risen  today.  Shout,  ye 
seraphs;  angels,  raise  your  eternal  song  of  praise; 
let  the  earth’s  remotest  bound  echo  to  the  blissful 
sound.  Alleluia !  alleluia !  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen 
today.  Holy  Father,  Holy  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  Three 
in  One,  glory  as  of  old  to  Thee,  now  and  evermore, 
shall  be.  Alleluia !  alleluia !  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen 
today. 

* 

T  THE  recent  New  York  Flower  Show  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  made  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  pruning  exhibit.  Trees  and  shrubs  in  dormant 
condition  were  displayed,  the  branches  which  should 
be  removed  painted  red,  so  that  the  most  casual 
observer  could  identify  them  at  a  glance,  and  study 
the  reasons  for  their  removal.  Plain  instructions 
accompanied  the  exhibit,  and  further  information 
was  accessible.  This  exhibit  was  constantly  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  many  observers  were  obviously  study¬ 
ing  it  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  its  sugges¬ 
tions  in  practice.  Many  amateur  gardeners  find 
themselves  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper 
pruning  of  ornamentals.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
errors  are  made  in  the  pruning  of  Spring-blooming 
shrubs.  We  see  them  cut  back  to  a  neat  and  sym¬ 
metrical  form  at  the  time  the  garden  is  put  in  order 
at  the  Winter's  end,  which  naturally  removes  so 
much  flowering  wood  that  the  victim  makes  a  poor 
show  of  bloom.  This  year  the  severe  Winter  has 
resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  dead  wood,  which  is  con¬ 
veniently  removed  now,  but  apart  from  this  For- 
sythias  and  other  early  bloomers  should  be  left  un¬ 
touched  until  flowering  is  over. 

* 

HY,”  asked  a  woman  at  the  flower  show, 
“do  they  call  those  moccasin  flowers 
Cypripediums?”  She  was  looking  at  a  woodland 
scene  constructed  of  native  materials,  and  perhaps 
never  connected  some  exotic  orchid  displays  with 
the  wild  flower  she  recognized.  Cypripedium,  rough¬ 
ly  translated,  means  the  slipper  of  Venus,  and  older 
botanists  gave  the  same  name  to  a  large  group  of 
tropical  orchids  which  are  now  known  as  Paphio- 
pedilums,  a  name  derived  from  Paphos,  an  ancient 
city  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the  Latin  term  for  a 
sandal.  Orchids  usually  have  lengthy  mouth-filling 
names,  and  their  beauty  and  oddity  of  form  and 
coloring  always  excite  interest.  Some  of  them  wear 
such  a  sinister  expression  that  people  ask,  in  all 
seriousness,  whether  they  are  carnivorous.  At  the 
flower  show  there  was  a  really  remarkable  display 
of  Cymbidiums,  bearing  spikes  of  bloom  two  to  three 
feet  long,  in  shades  of  green,  yellow,  purple,  ma¬ 
roon,  bronze  and  white.  These  bloom  so  freely,  and 
last  so  long  in  flower,  that  they  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  conservatory  decoration.  Many  of  them 
come  from  the  East  Indies,  Burmah  and  Malaysia. 
Orchid  growers  have  produced  many  wonderful  va¬ 
rieties  by  hybridization,  especially  in  combinations 
of  Laelias,  Cattleyas  and  Brassavolas,  and  a  real 
orchid  enthusiast  always  feels  that  a  long  lifetime 
is  too  short  for  all  the  work  he  desires  with  these 
fascinating  plants. 

* 

USINESS  conditions  show  upward  tendencies, 
especially  for  industries  using  iron,  cotton  and 
wool.  Coal,  gas  and  electric  power  have  been  in 
good  demand  through  the  severe  Winter.  Bad  road 
conditions  turned  considerable  traffic  from  trucks  to 
railroads.  Building  continues  to  lag  except  for  the 
Federal  contracts.  Retail  trade  shows  improvement. 
Foreign  countries,  especially  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  also  show  business  gains  and  less  unem¬ 


ployment.  Gains  in  the  United  States  are  generally 
expected  to  continue  this  Spring  and  Summer  aided 
by  heavy  payments  from  the  government.  After  the 
rising  trend  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year  the 
general  level  of  farm  prices  held  about  the  same  un¬ 
til  near  the  middle  of  March  when  the  market  trend 
turned  slightly  downward  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
declines  for  dairy  products  and  eggs,  and  market 
setbacks  for  hogs,  potatoes  and  miscellaneous  vege¬ 
tal  lies.  Prices  have  held  fairly  well  for  most  kinds 
of  grain  and  livestock,  and  for  cotton,  wool,  hides 
and  tobacco. 

* 

NYONE  desiring  a  quick  forage  or  hay  crop  will 
do  well  to  consider  oats  and  Canada  field  peas. 
These  may  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  about  one  bushel  each  per  acre,  and  in 
midsummer  will  yield  a  crop  of  good  stuff  to  be  cut 
green  or  cured  as  hay,  before  the  stems  get  too 
woody.  When  the  pea  pods  are  forming  is  usually 
the  right  time  for  hay.  Bettor  results  will  be  had 
if  the  peas  are  got  under  a  little  deeper  than  the 
oats,  by  making  separate  seeding  operations  of  the 
two.  Peas  resent  being  planted  near  the  surface, 
especially  in  a  dry  season.  Naturally  the  better  the 
growing  conditions  in  early  Summer,  the  more  this 
oat-and-pea  forage  will  yield.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  the  hay  will  run  above  S  per  cent  protein. 

* 

ORN  smut  (Ustilago  zea)  is  a  familiar  disease, 
causing  heavy  loss  in  seasons  favorable  to  its 
growth.  It  may  appear  on  the  ear,  tassel,  stalk  or 
any  part  of  the  tender  plant  where  infection  enters. 
It  is  usually  worst  in  moist  weather.  Smut  dam¬ 
age  one  year  was  conservatively  estimated  at  100,- 
000,000  bushels  in  this  country.  Where  the  spores 
of  these  smut  balls  are  allowed  to  ripen,  opportunity 
for  intensive  infection  the  next  year  is  increased. 
The  evident  remedy  is  prevention  by  burning  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  spores.  One  practical  way  is  to  go  through 
the  field  frequently  with  a  basket  and  pick  off  all  of 
the  smutted  spots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  is  not 
so  big  a  job  as  might  appear  at  first,  and  does  make 
sure  work  with  the  smut.  Every  smut  ball  that 
ripens  provides  a  multitude  of  infection  to  be  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  field  and  manure  heaps,  which 
seem  an  especially  favorable  spot  for  development 
of  the  spores. 

* 

RAIN  and  feeds  are  selling  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  when  the  markets  were  para¬ 
lyzed  by  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  banks.  There  is 
not  much  in  sight  to  indicate  lower  prices  for  these 
products.  The  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  light, 
but  not  so  short  as  it  was  last  season.  Cotton  plant¬ 
ings  will  be  reduced,  but  the  planters  are  using  more 
fertilizer  this  year.  Grain  prices  are  supported  by 
measures  to  reduce  reduction  and  by  the  Federal 
loans  on  corn.  Prices  of  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry 
products  have  gained  but  mostly  not  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  cost  of  feeds.  Vegetables  are  likely  to 
show  some  gains  in  acres  planted  and  fertilizer  used, 
but  the  prospects  are  not  well  known  yet  except  for 
the  South.  The  southern  crops  always  have  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  northern  markets.  Southern  truck 
planters  are  increasing  acreage  on  most  crops,  partly 
as  a  result  of  planting  less  land  to  cotton,  but  the 
increases  are  from  a  light  acreage  grown  last  year 
and  do  not  make  up  a  very  large  total  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  recent  years.  Southern  crops 
are  in  about  average  condition.  Frosts  have  tended 
to  delay  the  crops,  but  damage  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  severe  except  to  the  tender  vegetables  in 
Southern  Florida.  Texas  and  the  Southwest  had  a 
mild  Winter  and  early  Spring  in  contrast  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  East.  Damage  to  fruits  was  not  serious 
in  the  South  and  West  and  and  seems  to  have  af¬ 
fected  mostly  peaches,  cherries  and  plums  in  the 
East.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  peach  buds 
were  left  to  produce  anything  like  a  fair  crop  in  the 
region  from  Virginia  northward  to  New  England  and 
westward  to  Michigan. 

* 

HE  season  for  grafting  fruit  trees  is  here.  On 
our  first  reading  pages  this  week,  Mr.  Tukey 
gives  a  clear  statement  of  how  this  work  is  done 
successfully  by  various  methods.  The  principle  in 
all  cases  is  union  of  the  inner  bark  of  stock  and 
scion  to  as  great  extent  as  may  be  had,  so  that  flow 
of  sap  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  With  apple 
grafts,  nature  is  very  accommodating  and  they  often 
grow  with  only  one  point  of  inner  bark  contact.  In 
fact  we  have  known  some  grafters  who  set  the  scion 
sloping  out  a  little  in  order  to  make  sure  of  this  one 
contact  point.  AVe  have  always  tried  to  be  more 
careful  of  this,  but  we  note  that  our  proportion  of 
takes  has  been  larger  than  with  the  other  method. 
Grafting  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  horticultural 
arts,  and  writers,  more  gifted  in  poetical  thought 
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than  practical  plant  culture,  handed  out  some  weird 
ideas  on  grafting  possibilities.  Thus  a  translated 
passage  of  Virgil  (B.  C.  70-19)  reads: 

Grafts  of  rude  arbute  unto  the  walnut  tree, 

Shalt  bid  the  unfruitful  plane  sound  apples  bear, 
Chestnuts  the  beech,  the  ash  blow  white  with  the  pear, 

And,  under  the  elm,  the  sow  on  acorns  fare. 

This  is  truly  a  case  of  poetic  license.  There  was 
evidently  a  current  idea  that  any  living  plant  could 
be  grafted  on  any  other.  Hence  Virgil’s  suggestion 
of  pear  blooms  on  the  ash,  and  apples  on  the  plane 
tree,  all  of  which  would  appear  to  be  “going  some,” 
as  the  phrase  is. 

* 

Here  is  a  note  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

“Five  hundred  cottontail  rabbits  which  arrived  here 
Wednesday  evening  by  truck  from  Missouri  were  dig¬ 
ging  new  holes  today  around  Buffalo  and  Western  New 
York.” 

The  State  assumes  title  to  natural  game  but  does 
this  include  the  right  to  release  introduced  birds  and 
animals  to  run  wild  on  private  lands?  If  the  farmer 
posts  his  land  to  keep  the  hoodlums,  drug-store  cow¬ 
boys  and  pool  sharks  from  destroying  and  damaging 
his  property,  lie  is  a  crab,  tightwad  and  worse.  We 
have  too  many  wild  animals  that  destroy  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  ornamental  flowering  plants  without  intro¬ 
ducing  more.  H.  P.  R. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

E  AGREE  that  miscellaneous  turning  loose  of 
such  animals  as  rabbits  on  farm  lands  is  a 
great  injustice  to  farmers.  It  not'  only  makes  the 
farmer  subject  to  loss  from  the  animals  but  adver¬ 
tises  to  hoodlums  and  hunters  everywhere  the  fact 
that  his  land  is  likely  to  be  a  good  place  to  shoot. 
AVe  have  entirely  lost  patience  with  this  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  game  loose  on  farm  land,  so  that  every¬ 
body  under  the  sun  can  run  over  it  and  kill  the  game 
or  the  farmer’s  domestic  animals  and  even  menace 
the  farm  family  in  general  in  the  excitement  to  get 
some  poor  rabbit.  How  anybody  can  call  that  sort 
of  thing  sport  is  more  than  we  can  see.  AAre  should 
consider  it  just  as  sporting  to  take  a  shotgun  and 
bang  away  at  the  old  rooster  in  the  farmyard. 

* 

AS  AVE  watch  a  group  of  foreign  laborers  toiling 
at  ditch  digging  or  road  work,  few  of  us  stop 
to  think  of  their  original  environment,  or  whether 
they  came  from  happier  surroundings  than  the 
laborious  work  of  an  alien  land.  If,  however,  we 
read  “The  Native’s  Return,”  by  Louis  Adamic,  we 
realize  that  many  of  these  humble  workers  come 
from  a  picturesque  land  and  an  ancient  civilization 
which  has  given  them  a  love  of  country  and  a  pride 
of  race  which  we,  separated  by  barriers  of  language 
and  custom,  are  unable  to  realize.  “The  Native’s 
Return”  tells,  us  how  the  author  after  years  in  the 
United  States,  returned  to  Yugo-slavia  (land  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes)  with  his  American  wife. 
He  brings  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  a  Slovene 
village,  and  leads  us  from  province  to  province — 
from  Belgrade  to  Sarajevo — and  describes  the 
strange  town  high  in  the  mountains  where  all  the 
able-bodied  men  are  away  for  a  year  or  more  at  a 
time,  working  in  foreign  countries,  while  the  women 
tend  the  flocks  and  raise  the  crops  without  them. 
It  is  a  fascinating  book,  and  a  best  seller.  Another 
travel  book  of  a  different  type  is  “Through  Oriental 
Gates,”  by  James  Saxon  Childers.  It  is  an  original 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Orient,  its  life, 
people  and  customs.  Mr.  Childers  went  to  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  to  Japan  and  Korea  and  to  China, 
the  lands  of  Mikado  and  mandarin,  and  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  life  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  have  had. 
The  book  is  written  vividly  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  eastern  people  as  they  go  about  their  everyday 
lives.  These  books  are  both  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining.  For  good  measure  we  may  add  an  Ameri¬ 
can  novel— “The  Bright  Land,”  by  Janet  Ayer  Fair- 
bank.  It  tells  how,  in  1840,  Abby-Deliglit  Flagg  left 
her  stern  New  Hampshire  home  and  eloped  to  what 
was  then  the  Far  AA7est — Galena,  Illinois — and  the 
descriptions  of  people,  places  and  events  during  the 
30  years  following  forms  an  entertaining  picture  of 
American  life.  AVe  think  New  England  still  holds 
many  a  girl  like  Abby-Deliglit,  who  will  leave  the 
impress  of  her  life  and  character  on  those  who  fol¬ 
low  her. 


Brevities 

New  England  commercial  fisheries  yield  about  4S0,- 
520,880  lbs.  yearly. 

A  bit  snowy  at  the  time  that  A'ermont  picture  shown 
on  our  first  page  this  week  was  taken. 

AAT.nter  is  starting  to  let  loose,  at  last,  although  it 
was  only  10  above  one  morning  recently  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

The  recent  flower  show  in  New  York  City  was  visited 
by  130.000  persons,  the  largest  attendance  ever  re¬ 
corded  here. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sea  water  contains  gold. 
Now  chemical  processes  have  been  developed  that  prom¬ 
ise  economic  recovery  of  some  of  this  gold.  AVe  think 
most  people  will  get  more  gold  out  of  a  good  garden 
this  season. 
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Two  Good  Milk  Bills 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Dun  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
compel  all  milk  dealers’  associations  and  cor¬ 
porations  to  pay  producers  for  milk  purchased  two 
times  a  month.  Payment  must  he  made  on  or  before 
the  first  of  each  month  for  milk  received  the  first 
half  of  the  proceding  month  and  on  the  fifteenth  for 
milk  received  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  act  if  passed  is  to  take  effect  June  1. 

Assemblyman  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  encourage  the  production  and  sale  of 
clean,  fresh  natural  milk  and  cream. 

“Natural  milk”  or  “natural  cream”  is  defined  to 
be  milk  or  cream  not  artificially  heated  or  pasteur¬ 
ized  before  sale  to  the  consumer  and  shall  be  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  State  sanitary  code  as  “natural  milk” 
or  “natural  cream.”  The  use  of  the  word  “raw”  or 
other  opprobrious  terms  is  prohibited. 

The  public  health  council  is  directed  to  prescribe 
reasonable  standards  and  regulations  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  such  milk  and  cream  and  the  sale 
of  milk  and  cream  conforming  to  such  standards 
shall  he  authorized  and  permitted  by  the  sanitary 
code. 

Local  health  officers  are  required  to  prescribe 
standards  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  sani¬ 
tary  code. 


Decisions  for  and  Against  Milk  Board 

HEGEMAN  Farms  Corporation,  a  New  York  milk 
dealer,  filed  a  complaint  with  a  statutory  court 
against  the  New  York  Milk  Control  Board  on  the 
ground  that  payment  of  the  minimum  board  price 
would  deprive  the  milk  dealer  of  profits,  and  that 
it  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  permit  if  it  failed  to 
conform  to  the  regulation.  The  court  upheld  the 
right  of  the  board  to  fix  the  minimum  price.  Judge 
Leonard  Hand  of  the  Circuit  of  Appeals  wrote  the 
opinion  dismissing  the  decision.  The  pith  of  the  de¬ 
cision  was  that  it  may  be  better  in  the  end  that 
there  be  less  goods  sold  at  higher  prices  rather  than 
that  all  existing  manufacturing  should  remain  in 
business.  An  appeal  from  this  decision  now  goes 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  same  time  complaint  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board  against  Dellwood  Dairy  Company,  New  York, 
and  Fort  Edward,  and  John  S.  Rosasco,  New  York, 
and  Poland,  was  dismissed  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  at  Albany.  The  board  had  asked  for  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  to  restrain  both  defendants  from 
buying  or  offering  to  buy  milk  or  cream  from  pro¬ 
ducers  at  less  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  board, 
which  was  denied. 


Farm  Leader  Dies 

OHN  A.  SIMPSON,  a  colorful  farm  leader  of  the 
West,  died  of  a  sudden  heart  attack  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  March  15,  after  testifying  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  in  opposition  to  the  gasoline 
tax.  His  home  was  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  (12 
years  old.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  younger  days,  was  a 
teacher,  and  a  banker.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  1S96. 
For  14  years  he  was  head  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm 
Union  which,  under  his  leadership,  rose  to  20.000 
members.  He  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  since  1931. 

John  Simpson  had  an  independent  mind.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  leaders  and  policies  so  long  as  his  own  con¬ 
science  approved,  and  no  further.  He  first  approved 
prohibition.  Later  he  condemned  it.  He  was  an 
original  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  he 
soon  became  a  caustic  critic  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin¬ 
istration.  He  characterized  the  NRA  as  “bunk,” 
and  predicted  that  the  government  for  the  year  1933 
would  go  down  in  history  as  one  governed  by  a 
“pack  of  fools.”  International  bankers,  concentrated 
wealth  and  tobacco  were  especially  abhorrent  to 
him.  Emotional,  fiery  and  eloquent,  John  A.  Simp¬ 
son  was  a  colorful  leader.  He  never  wavered  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  interests  of  the  farm. 


Milk  Problem  in  Congress 

EPRESENTATIYE  Charles  N.  Crosby,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  investigation  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
cites  the  findings  of  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  milk  industry  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  the  Washington  milk  shed,  which  showed 
that  for  a  long  period  farmers  supplying  that  mar¬ 
ket  were  forced  to  accept  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  milk  while  the  distributor’s  monopoly 
forced  high  prices  from  the  consumer.  Over  a  period 
of  nine  years,  including  four  depression  years,  some 
of  these  dealer  companies  paid  233%  per  cent  in 
stock  dividends  and  299  per  cent  in  cash  dividends. 


The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  conduct  investi¬ 
gations  during  the  Summer  that  a  report  may  be 
made  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


Annual  Reports  of  National  Dairy  and 

Bordens 

HE  annual  reports  of  the  two  big  commercial 
dairy  companies  are  now  available.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Comporation  reports  net  sales 
at  $231,196,979.72,  or  8  per  cent  less  than  1932.  It 
reports  a  capital  surplus  or  working  capital  at  $8,- 
891,401.53.  After  deducting  all  salaries,  expenses, 
taxes,  dividends  on  preferred  stocks  of  subsidiaries 
and  interest  on  funded  indebtedness  its  net  profit  is 
$7,051,872.05.  <  )n  this  basis  the  profit  is  79  per  cent 
on  working  capital. 

The  Borden  Company  reports  gross  sales  of  $186,- 
301,203,  or  decrease  of  12  per  cent  compared  with 
1932.  It  reports  a  capital  surplus  or  working  capital 
of  $25,018,745.  This  on  the  above  basis  indicates  a 
profit  of  18  per  cent  on  working  capital.  It  reports 
actual  dividends  paid  of  $7,034,746. 

The  net  profits  are  definitely  reported  as  above. 
So  also  are  the  capital  surplus.  The  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  these  figures  may  help  account  for  the  wide 
difference  of  percentage  profits.  The  reports  lack 
some  detail  previously  given. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers  of  both  companies 
were  recently  quoted  by  Congressman  Kvale  of  Min¬ 
nesota  for  the  year  1932  as  follows: 

National  Dairy  Products’  Corporation : 

Thomas  II.  McTnnerney,  president,  director.  .  .$168,000 

J.  F.  Bridges,  vice-president  .  31,641 

V.  P.  Hovey,  vice-president .  35,000 

Wilbur  S.  Scott,  vice-president .  46,666 

G.  II.  Suplee,  vice-president  .  23,493 

L.  A.  Van  Bomel,  vice-president .  70,000 

A.  A.  Stockier,  treasurer,  director .  23,333 

Chas.  R.  Bowman,  director,  executive  com.m.  44,681 
II.  N.  Brawner  Jr.,  director,  executive  com....  28.250 
J.  L.  Kraft,  director,  executive  com .  75,000 

Total  . $546,064 

Borden  Company : 

L.  Manuel  Headier,  chairman  SW  district.’.  .  .$  42,600 

John  Lefeber,  director,  chairman  Wis.  dist .  20,000 

Robcliff  I’.  Jones,  assistant,  to  vice-president.  .  26. 000 

John  B.  Lewis,  director,  vice-president .  55,000 

Arthur  W.  Milburn,  director,  chief  exec .  108,350 

Stanley  M.  Ross,  director,  ehrman  O-Ind.  dist.  20.000 
Wallace  I>.  Struck,  director,  vice-president....  46,133 

Arthur  G.  Milbank,  chairman  board .  23,200 

Patrick  D.  Fox,  vice-president .  57.433 

Merritt  J.  Norton,  vice-president .  14,400 

Ralph  D.  Ward,  vice-president .  34,833 


Total  . $467,949 


Annual  Milk  Reports 

I  was  somewhat  amused  with  your  article  regarding 
the  price  paid  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  November 
milk  and  the  25  cents  per  hundred  which  you  allow  is 
not  accounted  for.  Certainly  a  man  in  your  position 
must  know  that  the  League  sells  milk  in  several  States 
at  different  Class  1  prices  and  all  of  them  are  less  than 
the  $2,305  which,  according  to  your  table,  all  of  the 
Class  1  milk  was  sold  at.  This  also  applies  to  other 
classes  sold  outside  of  New  York  State.  Do  you  not 
know  that  only  the  milk  sold  in  New  York  City  area 
brings  the  $2,305  price?  Also  the  milk  sold  in  up-State 
cities  brings  only  $2.23  per  hundred,  delivered  to  the 
city  plant?  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
putting  it  through  the  country  plant,  and  the  cost  of 
trucking  to  the  city  plant,  unless  this  milk  happens  to 
go  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  city  plant.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  your  figures  are  all 
wrong.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would  get  posted 
as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter  rather  than  publish 
something  that  is  misleading  to  the  readers.  Would 
you  publish  this  letter  in  your  paper? 

Phoenix,  N.  Y.  G.  wm.  butts. 

IIE  price  per  100  lbs.  to  producers  for  Class  1 
milk  fixed  by  control  boards  in  the  four  States 
are  as  follows : 

New  York,  201-210-mile  zone . $2,175 

New  Jersey,  at  station  .  2.10 

Pennsylvania,  at  station  .  2.10 

Connecticut,  delivered  market  .  3.64 

The  amount  of  the  Pool  income  for  milk  is  not  the 
point.  Neither  is  the  expense.  The  question  is  one 
of  accounting  only. 

League  producers  ask  us  to  tell  them  why  Shef¬ 
field's  and  other  producers  get  40  to  50  cents  per  100 
lbs.  more  for  milk  than  Pool  producers.  They  want 
exact  figures. 

The  “facts”  are  known  only  to  the  League  man¬ 
agement,  and  it  does  not  reveal  them.  We  gave  all 
the  facts  shown  in  the  League  reports.  The  “mis¬ 
leading”  thing  about  them  is  that  some  of  the  facts 
are  not  revealed.  Release  them  and  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  them  in  detail  as  given. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  conceal  the  information  and 
then  chide  us  for  failure  to  get  it. 


Notes  from  Oswego  County,  New  York 

Most  of  us  cannot  remember  ever  having  such  a  bit¬ 
ter  cold  Winter  before.  Nearly  everyone  has  been  in¬ 
convenienced  by  frozen  water  pipes,  many  of  which,  like 
our  own,  cannot  be  thawed  out  until  all  danger  of  re¬ 
freezing  is  past,  and  that  will  be  a  month  or  more  yet, 


probably,  as  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  over 
five  feet.  It  makes  it  especially  hard  for  the  farmer 
who  must  draw  so  much  water  for  his  stock.  We  are 
fortunate  to  be  near  two  good  wells,  but  it  is  a  big 
chore,  even  so,  to  pump  30  or  40  milk  cans  full  every 
day  for  use  at  house  and  bai*n. 

Whenever  it  thaws  a  bit  now,  the  surface  water 
spreads  in  great  ponds  over  the  low  places  in  the 
fields  and  across  the  roads.  Our  lawn  and  flower  gar¬ 
den  have  been  under  water  and  ice  nearly  all  Winter 
as  we  could  not  drain  the  spot,  and  I  am  afraid  many 
of  my  perennials  will  be  killed  out.  The  long  severe 
drought  last  Summer  nearly  ruined  everything  anyway, 
and  now  the  extreme  cold  weather  with  little  snow  can¬ 
not  have  done  things  any  good. 

Many  lost  vegetables  and  canned  fruit  in  their  cel¬ 
lars  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years.  During 
the  worst  of  the  cold  spell  we  kept  an  oil  stove  going 
in  our  eeller,  but  even  then  our  potatoes  were  chilled, 
and  now  taste  sweet,  so  that  we  can  hardly  eat  them. 
I  have  tried  cooking  them  every  way,  using  onions  with 
them,  too,  but  still  the  sweet  taste  persists. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  how  much  harm  has  been 
done  to  fruit  buds.  We  marvel  that  anything  could 
have  withstood  such  low  temperatures,  and  yet  pussy 
willows  are  peeping  out  as  usual.  The  boys  brought  in 
a  “bouquet”  of  willow  branches  last  week  and  they 
soon  were  wide  open.  When  the  boys  went  to  the 
woods  for  a  second,  supply,  they  noticed  some  catkins 
opening  out  on  the  branches  of  a  little  grove  of  trees 
which  my  husband  calls  cottonwoods.  They  brought 
home  a  handful  of  twigs  and  I  wish  you  could  see  them. 
They  are  the  most  gorgeous  “pussies”  I  ever  saw,  now 
that  they  are  opened  out.  The  buds  are  in  clusters  of 
five  or  six  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  and  also  on  the 
small  alternating  twigs  up  and  down  the  main  branch. 
The  catkins  are  large  and  soft  and  downy,  a  bit  darker 
gray  than  the  silvery  willows,  but  so  showy.  I  tell  the 
hoys  the  regular  pussy  willows  are  like  ordinary  cats, 
while  these  are  real  angoras.  I  never  knew  of  them 
before,  nor  had  the  teachers  at  school.  How  many  of 
nature’s  beauties  all  around  us  go  unobserved  every 
day !  My  boys  are  always  discovering  some  new  and 
lo\  ely  thing  in  the  woods  or  fields,  where  they  so  enjoy 
tramping  about.  They  usually  come  back  loaded  with 
wild  flowers  of  many  strange  varieties,  or  cones  and 
berries,  mosses,  mushrooms  of  all  kinds  and  other 
treasures.  Each  Spring  we  as  a  family  try  to  make  at 
least  one  trip  to  the  woods  for  wild  flowers  and  again 
in  the  Autumn  for  beechnuts,  wintergreen  berries,  and 
cones  for  the  Christmas  wreaths.  What  fun  it  is ! 
There  is  always  so  much  to  learn  from  nature.  No 
trip  is  ever  uninteresting,  nor  any  two  the  same.  I 
always  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  on  a  hike 
with  the  boys  and  hope  that  we  may  have  many  more 
together. 

Sugar-making  is  in  the  offing  and  some  farmers  are 
already  tapping.  It  is  expected  that  the  run  will  be 
unusually  good  this  year  with  the  frost  so  deep  in  the 
ground.  That  will  probably  mean  lower  prices  for  the 
product  but  one  must  try  by  every  possible  means  to 
make  a  little  extra  money  to  help  keep  things  going, 
and  when  one  has  the  trees  and  equipment  it  is  too 
great  a  temptation  to  let  slip  by,  even  though  it  en¬ 
tails  so  much  labor  and  may  not  pay  as  well  as  it  ought. 
I  must  tell  you  a  true  joke  about  the  sugar  bush.  My 
brother  and  his  wife  live  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
last  Spring,  when  they  were  coming  home  for  a  visit, 
an ^acquaintance  in  the  city  asked  them  to  bring  back 
a  “sugar  bush”  so  that  he  might  see  what  one  looked 
like  and  how  sugar  was  made  from  them  :  He  imagined 
that  it  was  some  sort  of  a  shrub  !  MRS.  F.  L.  b. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  The  Old  Dominion 

The  coldest  4\  inter  Tidewater  Virginia  ever  experi¬ 
enced  came  to  a  close  March  20.  but  not  without  a 
final  unmannerly  greeting  to  the  Spring  season.  On 
the  20th  we  had  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  but  it  was  not  so 
cold,  just  the  freezing  point.  The  wind  also  blew  a 
gale,  reaching  a  velocity  of  50  miles  an  hour  on  the 
coast  near  Norfolk. 

It  was  about  midday  before  the  rain,  hail  and  snow 
quit.  The  wind  became  milder  in  the  afternoon,  and 
signs  of  Spring  became  manifest.  The  departure  of 
real  Winter  weather  was  the  cause  of  no  regret  what¬ 
ever  in  the  Tidewater  section.  So  far,  March  has  been 
a  disastrous,  disagreeable  month,  with  its  sudden 
changes  from  warm  weather*  to  wintry  blasts,  heavy 
snows,  sleet  and  rains. 

Considerable  of  the  February  and  March  work  will 
have  to  be  done  in  April  and  May,  as  the  weather 
brought  all  farm  work  (outdoors)  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still.  We  will  have  to  rush  to  catch  up  and  be  on  our 
feet  again.  If  the  weather  continues  good  from  now 
on,  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  of  crops  will 
be  at  least  three  week  later  than  usual. 

The  movement  of  Virginia  apples  in  cold  storage 
plants  is  proveeding  at  a  speedier  rate  than  for  several 
years.  The  long  spell  of  cold  weather,  extending 
throughout  February  and  half  of  March,  had  a  great 
tendency  to  stiffen  the  demand  for  apples,  as  ship¬ 
ments  could  not  be  made  without  running  a  great  risk 
of  getting  them  damaged  by  the  cold.  Due  to  this, 
owners  of  apples  are  now  receiving  far  better  prices 
than  they  have  for  several  years.  No.  1  stock  will 
bring  $2  per  bushel  or  about  $6  per  barrel.  Prices  are 
fair  in  American  markets  for  apples,  but  few  are  being 
shipped  abrod  or  to  European  markets. 

Now  for  a  few  wholesale  prices  for  farm  produce: 
Wheat,  $1 :  corn,  63c ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes.  seed.  $2.50  to  $3  bu. ;  eating  potatoes,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  live  hogs,  $4.S0  per  cwt. ;  beef,  from  2  to  5c  lb. 
as  to  quality;  veal.  6c  lb.;  eggs,  15c;  colored  hens,  15c 
lb. ;  Leghorns,  13  to  14c ;  chickens,  23  to  25c  lb. ;  but¬ 
ter,  30c :  peanuts,  Spanish  variety,  97%c  to  $1  bu.  as 
to  quality ;  Virginia  or  runners,  3%  to  3 %e  lb.  in  hull. 

The  peanut  outlook  is  brighter  for  farmers  than  it 
has  been  for  years  and  prices  higher.  Bad  weather  has 
kept  farmers  from  hauling  many  peanuts  to  market  for 
the  past  several  weeks,  which  has  been  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  recent  advance  in  price,  but  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  fact  is  that  peanuts  are  definitely 
scarce  which  also  has  been  instrumental  in  raising 
prices.  W.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 
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The  Green  Grass  Grew  All 
Around 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Any  plan  or  system  that  will  lower 
production  costs  is  always  pertinent  but, 
at  the  present  time,  with  existing  spreads 
between  gross  receipts,  feed,  labor  and 
overhead,  pasture  improvement  programs 
are  especially  important,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  receiving  increased  attention  by  the 
experiment  stations,  extension  and  Farm 
Bureau  folks. 

D.  B.  Johnstone-Wallace,  Cornell  Uni- 
vesity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  Bulletins  570  and  5G7, 
recently  published  and  available,  without 
cost,  to  those  interested,  has  brought  out 
many  valuable  considerations  relative  to 
this  matter  of  pasture  improvement  and 
management.  A  significant  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  is  the  belief  of  many  that  no 
pasture  improvement  is  possible  without 
plowing  and  reseeding,  and  that  a  fre¬ 
quent  practice  is  to  apply  fertilizer  or 
manure  only  after  land  has  been  plowed. 

The  average  farm  of  New  York  State 
consists  of  approximately  05  per  cent 
pasture  and  hay  land,  and  requires  about 
four  acres  of  pasture  and  two  acres  of 
hay  land  to  supply  a  mature  dairy  cow 
with  needed  pasture  and  roughage  for  one 
year.  This  average  is  far  too  high  as 
good  pasture  properly  managed  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  from  one  to  two  cows  per 
acre  for  the  entire  season.  With  inferior 
pasture  so  plentiful  the  tendency  of  most 
of  us  has  been  to  rent  additional  needed 
pasture  instead  of  even  attempting  to 
improve  our  own.  This  is  probably  the 
principal  causeof  our  pasture  neglect. 
Prof.  Johnstone-Wallace  has  ascertained, 
however,  that  pasture  improvement  is  not 
necessarily  an  expensive  process,  and 
that  a  yearly  outlay  of  about  one  dollar 
per  acre  may  be  expected  to  increase 
productivity  frequently  in  excess  of  400 
per  cent,  if  properly  expended. 

Large  and  Small  Pastures 

From  examination  of  obtained  results 
it  was  further  pointed  out  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increased  productivity,  pasture  im¬ 
provement  also  increased  the  length  of 
the  grazing  season,  due  to  production  of 
more  even  growth  throughout  the  entire 
season  accompanied  by  greater  resistance 
to  drought.  There  was  also  a  very  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  feeding  value  and  pala- 
tability  of  the  increased  forage,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  its  mineral  com¬ 
position  and  balance,  which  would  result 
in  increased  thriftiness  and  resistance  to 
disease  of  the  livestock  so  pastured.  A 
small  acreage  of  good  pasture  is  there¬ 
fore  recommended  in  preference  to  a  large 
acreage  of  poor  pasture,  however  low  the 
rental  or  sale  price  of  the  lattter  may  be. 

Controlled  Grazing 

In  talking  over  this  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  problem  recently  with  Dr.  Ernest 
Van  Alstine,  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ithaca,  he  especially  stressed  the 
fact  to  me  that  controlled  grazing  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  item 
involved  in  pasture  improvement. 

If  water  facilities  permit  or  can  be 
improvised  one  system  recommended,  and 
which  I  have  seen  satisfactorily  used 
with  greatly  improved  results  is,  after 
properly  fertilizing  the  pasture,  divide  it 
into  three  smaller  areas.  Using  the  best 
area  first,  turn  in  the  fresh  cows  on  this, 
for  about  10  days  or  two  weeks,  then 
put  them  on  a  second  field,  using  the  first 


section  for  dry  and  young  stock.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  of  the  pasture,  after 
about  10  days  or  so,  transfer  the  fresh 
cows  to  the  third  lield,  making  a  similar 
change  with  the  other  cattle  from  the 
first  to  the  second  fields.  This  rotation  is 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  season 
whenever  the  unoccupied  area  has  at¬ 
tained  a  growth  of  about  three  to  ve 
inches. 

The  water  problem  would,  of  course,  he 
the  most  constant  limiting  factor  for  the 
adaptation  of  this  plan.  However,  this 
can  he  largely  overcome,  using  a  modied 
plan  with  no  herd  division,  by  the  fact 
that  cattle  will  invariably  graze  the  best 
areas  first,  therefore,  if  the  restricted 
area  with  accessibility  to  water  is  used 
first  another  area  may  he  opened  a  few 
days  later  let  them  on  the  third  lield,  clos¬ 
ing  off  the  second,  but  again  permitting 
access  to  water  through  on  opening  into 
the  first-grazed  area.  Again  according  to 
growth  move  them  hack  exclusively  on 
the  first  field,  repeating  the  rotation,  which 
merely  involves  the  opening  and  closing 
of  a  gate,  in  accordance  with  desired 
moves,  with  constant  acees  sto  the  origi¬ 
nal  pasture  watering  system. 

Fertilizing  Pastures 

With  a  high  percentage  of  our  pastures 
no  additional  seeding  will  he  necessary  if 


some  form  of  controlled  grazing  is  prac¬ 
ticed  and  proper  amounts  of  fertilizer 
are  correctly  applied.  Too  many  of  us 
have  been  using  barnyard  manure  alone 
in  our  effort  to  increase  or  maintain  pas¬ 
ture  ferl  ility.  Johnstone-Wallace  has 
found  in  his  pasture  investigations  that 
after  pastures  have  been  improved  for 
several  years  by  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate  alone  or  in  combination  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  lime,  nitrogen,  usually  most 
available  in  the  form  of  manure,  may  he 
used  to  advantage.  Its  use  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  on  pasture  unless  more  is 
available  than  can  he  used  to  advantage 
on  hay  or  other  crop  land. 

If  manure  is  used  only  a  light  dressing 
should  be  applied  to  as  large  an  area  as 
possible*  and  it  is  further  recommended 
that  stock  be  confined  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  on  this  to  insure  close  grazing  the 
following  season.  This  is  because  the 
manure  frequently  causes  a  decrease  in 
palatability  of  the  herbage  so  produced 
for  a  considerable  period  following  its 
application,  and  difficulty  may  he  expe¬ 
rience  in  obtaining  sufficient  close  graz¬ 
ing. 

In  the  extensive  pasture  surveys  of 
Genesee  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  the 
outstanding  fertility  need  was  for  phos¬ 
phorus.  This  also  applies  to  most  other 
sections  of  New  York  State.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  superphosphate,  finely  ground 


rock  phosphate,  or  some  other  form,  such 
as  basic  slag,  as  a  top-dressing,  should  be 
made  in  September,  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  lirst  application  should  consists 
of  a  minimum  of  500  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
peated  ever  three  to  five  years. 

Dr.  Van  Alstine  told  us  at  a  recent 
meeting  , about  a  man  who  inadvertently 
applied  all  the  superphosphate  he  had 
purchased  to  use  for  a  large  field  on  a 
relatively  small  area.  The  following 
Spring  volunteer  wild  White  clover  made 
such  luxuriant  growth  on  this  heavily 
fertilized  area  it  returned  him  more  pas¬ 
ture  days  and  forage  than  the  entire  field 
had  been  previously  yielding. 

These  findings  relative  to  phosphorus 
needs  of  pasture  soils  are  substantiated 
by  investigators  at  several  other  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Mortimer  and  Richards, 
Wisconsin  Station,  report  in  their  work 
relative  to  permanent  pastures,  Bulletin 
414,  that  the  choicest  pastures  are  found 
on  soils  rich  in  available  phosphorus. 

A  report  of  my  visit  to  Wooster,  cover¬ 
ing  recent  Ohio  Station  work  relative  to 
use  of  Sudan  grass  for  supplementing  late 
Summer  pastures  was  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  February  17,  1934, 
page  132.  Until  pastures  can  he  returned 
to  proper  production  this  supplemental 
consideration  is  well  worthy  of  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Wei  to  n  of  the  same  station  also  re¬ 
ports  that  the  use  of  a  superphosphate- 
limestone  combination  resulted  in  the 
coming  in  of  considerable  white  clover 


the  second  year  after  application. 

I  consider  some  of  the  most  careful 
and  important  pasture  investigations  yet 
conducted  to  be  those  by  Brown,  of  the 
Connecticut  Station;  which  has  recently 
published  its  fifth  report  of  such  findings 
as  a  result  of  13  years  of  research  in 
Bulletin  190.  The  resume  states  in  part 
that  grazing  of  differently  fertilized  pas¬ 
ture  plots  for  10  years  has  shown  very 
clearly  that  run-down  pasture  can  be  im¬ 
proved  greatly  by  spreading  the  proper 
fertilizers  on  the  surface  without  any 
tillage  or  seeding  operations.  During  the 
second  year  after  fertilization,  it  became 
evident  that  no  noteworthy  improvement 
had  resulted  from  any  combination  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  did  not  include  superphos¬ 
phate.  The  effects  of  potash  in  any  com¬ 
bination  have  been  negligible.  But  either 
limestone  or  carriers  of  nitrogen,  when 
applied  with  superphosphate,  gave  large 
increases  above  superphosphate  alone, 
however,  such  plots  had  the  least  clover. 
Heavy  applications  on  small  areas  will 
give  greater  return  than  light  applica¬ 
tions  on  larger  areas,  therefore,  if  only  a 
certain  mauont  of  money  is  available  to 
purchase  superphosphate,  which  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  apply  proper  amounts  to 
tbe  entire  pasture,  it  will  usually  be 
found  more  profitable  to  use  a  minimum 
of  500  lbs.  per  acre  as  far  as  this  will 
go.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  when 
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we  can  buy  only  limited  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  there  is  a  frequent  tendency  to 
spread  this  lightly  over  a  large  area, 
thinking  in  this  way  to  derive  the  great¬ 
est  benefit,  or  as  might  be  thought,  im¬ 
prove  all  of  our  pasture  to  some  extent. 
However,  best  results  are  not  so  obtained 
as  a  careful  check  of  available  data 
clearly  indicates. 

Rank  Groivtii  and  Bunchy  Pastures 

A  condition  frequently  deceptive  is  the 
fact  that  rank  and  bunchy  growth  is  not 
synonymous  with  palatability  and  luxu¬ 
riance,  in  fact  tbe  reverse  is  usually  true. 
We  have  all  seen  cattle  on  what  might  at 
first  glance  appear  to  be  good  pasture 
remain  thin  and  unthrifty.  On  closer  ex¬ 
amination  this  apparent  luxuriant  growth 
is  really  seen  to  be  stemmy  and  rank. 
They  simply  will  not  consume  sufficient 
of  this  type  of  grass  to  keep  up  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  because  it  is  not 
only  unpalatable  but  also  low  in  total 
digestible  nutrients.  Corrective  measures 
for  this  condition  are  closer  and  con¬ 
trolled  grazing,  proper  fertilization  with 
superphosphate,  and  if  the  terrain  per¬ 
mits  spread  the  droppings,  preferably 
with  a  flexible  grass  harrow,  at  least 
three  or  four  time  annually. 

Plowing  and  Reseeding 

Where  it  is  deemed  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable  to  plow  and  reseed  pasture  land 
it  is  extremely  important  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  fertilizing,  soil  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  seed  mixtures.  Work  com¬ 
pleted  and  now  in  progress  at  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  of  material  help 
to  those  interested  in  this  problem. 

A  mistake  frequently  made  is  to  apply 
superphosphate  as  a  top-dressing  and 
then  plow  it  under.  It  will  give  much 
more  satisfactory  and  immediate  results 
if  applied  after  plowing  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  in.  Seed  mixtures  used  should  be 
seeded  in  early  Spring  and  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  to  a  depth  of  about  one-lialf  inch. 

Based  on  the  work  mentioned,  John¬ 
stone-Wallace  recommends  the  following 
seed  mixture,  in  terms  of  pounds  per  acre, 
where  grazing  can  be  controlled  and  mow¬ 
ing  may  be  resorted  to  when  necessary  : 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  12 ;  Orchard  grass, 
10;  Timothy,  5;  Mammoth  red  clover,  4; 
Yellow  trefoil,  1;  Kent  wild  white  clov¬ 
er,  1.  This  may  be  used  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  hay  and  pasture. 

As  he  states,  a  pasture  type  of  orchard 
grass  should  be  used  where  obtainable.  If 
controlled  grazing  is  not  practicable  omit 
the  orchard  grass  entirely  and  substitute 
an  equal  amount  of  Kentucky  blue  grass. 
On  land  that  is  too  low  and  wet  for  red 
clover  substitute  an  equal  amount  of  Al- 
sike  clover.  Where  conditions  are  suit¬ 
able  Alfalfa  may  be  successfully  added. 

Where  reseeding  is  practiced  certain 
soils  such  as  acid  soils,  sandy  and  sandy 
loam  may  require  additional  treatment 
in  addition  to  the  500  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  The  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  work  previously  mentioned 
obtained  excellent  results  from  the  use  of 
an  initial  treatment,  expressed  in  terms 
of  pounds  per  acre  of :  Ground  limestone, 
2,000;  superphosphate  (10  per  cent), 
500;  muriate  of  potash,  100;  nitrate  of 
soda,  150.  The  limestone,  superphos¬ 
phate  and  potash  were  not  applied  again 
for  five  years,  while  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  been  add¬ 
ed  annually. 

Pasture  Supplements 

While  the  need  for  a  mineral  mixture 
is  more  imperative  in  certain  sections, 
due  to  soil  content  conditions,  it  has  been 


The  danger  of  bloat  is  eliminated  in  this  herd  of  dairy  cows  at  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  Ames,  by  pasturing  them  on  Blue  grass  and  meadow  grass  in  the  morning 
and  Street  clover  pasture  in  the  afternoon. 


A  Round-up  on  the  Hereford  Ranch  of  “Luke”  Brite,  Marfa,  Texas.  'Necessity  has  made  our  western  cattle  friends  keenly  conscious  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 

controlled  grazing  even  of  their  vast  land  areas.  Note  the  excellent  condition  of  these  range  cows  and  calves. 
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SQUICKS 

FACTS 

ON  HAVEN 
MILK  COOLER 


Dependable  *  Economical 

1.  Low  initial  cost 

2.  Low  operating  cost 

3.  No  installation  service* 

4.  Longer  life 

5.  The  only  complete  unit  cooler 

6.  Simple,  sturdy,  dependable 

7.  Easily  installed,  without  extra 
expense 

8.  Sanitary  and  easily  cleaned 

9.  Patented  liquid  measuring  device 
absolutely  prevents  overloading 

THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

<JMail  Coupon  jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  30-74,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units. 

Number  Cans  per  Milking _ _ 

Type  of  Power _ - 

Name. _ 

Address 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)J 
effectively 

CONTROL  STOMACHWORMS 


ALSO  FOR  LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
AMO  HOOKWORMS 

Safe,  easy  to  give,  assuring  exact  dosage — 
Nema  Capsules  do  a  thorough  job  without 
causing  ill  drug  effects. — Low  cost. 


g  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


1  for  Illustrated  "Worm  Bulletin, 

No.  650  and  No.  661 

’tactical— Scientific— Helpful 

Address  Desk  S'39~D 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


This  Alger 

Arch  Miracle! 


Hundreds  have  written  in 
about  it  —  hundreds  have  in¬ 
vested — all  are  highly  pleased. 
It  is  simple,  easy,  accurate, 
speedy,  air  tight,  no  labor! 
Why  not  send  for  details? 

Our  money  saving  RELINER 
makes  old  silos  new  at  traction 
of  cost.  Writefor  Circular  R  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Slave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

Factory  Rebuilt  —  Guaranteed  —  Attractive  Prices 
Ask  for  list  No.  57 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  Tor  cash. 

Write— S.  U.  IIVINGSTON  •  liuKintcr,  l'». 


Wool, 


my  observation  based  on  experimental 
results  and  production  returns  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  all  over  the  United  States 
that  access  to  a  simple  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  salt  will 
adequately  meet  mineral  requirements  of 
livestock  on  practically  all  pastures  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
State.  The  important  point,  freqently 
neglected,  relative  to  this  or  any  other 
mineral  mixture  is  that  it  must  be  acces¬ 
sible  at  all  times  in  a  clean  dry  container. 
A  self-feeder  or  some  kind  of  container 
kept  supplied  under  shelter  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  I  have  encountered 
goiter  in  cattle,  particularly  calves,  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  western  sections. 
Where  this  is  occurring  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  feeding  iodized  salt,  or  by  using 
small  quantities  of  other  sources  of 
iodine,  particularly  for  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  the  cows  freshen.  The  Wisconsin 
Station  recommends  the  use  of  iodized 
salt  for  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the 
gestation  period.  The  closer  your  farm 
to  the  coast  the  less  will  be  the  need  for 
iodine.  Goiter  in  young  animals  is  usual¬ 
ly  indicated  by  a  lack  of  hair,  and  en¬ 
larged  neck,  with  the  affected  individual 
usually  being  horn  dead  or  very  weak. 
Potassium  iodide  is  an  excellent  source 
of  supplying  iodine  where  needed.  The 
proper  dose  is  two  grains  per  head  daily 
which  may  be  mixed  with  the  feed.  If 
one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water  a  tablespoon  of 
this  solution  will  contain  approximately 
the  desired  amount. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  to  cows  on 
pasture  is  influenced  directly  by  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  herbage.  Unless  it 
contains  considerable  legumes  a  20  to  24 
per  cent  protein  mixture  seems  to  give 
best  returns  fed  daily  in  the  ratio  of  1 
lb.  to  concentrates  to  each  4  to  6  lbs.  of 

milk  jiroduced. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  February  as  follows: 

Class  1.  §2.175;  Class  2A,  §1.40:  Class  2B, 
§1.40;  Class  2C,  §1.40:  Class  2D.  69%e;  Class 
2E,  69%c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

Class  4A,  64%c,  butterfat  differential  .0184. 

Class  4B,  73  %e,  butterfat  differential  .018. 

To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  odd  53c 
before  deducting  actual  freiglfct  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  §2.305. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  25c:  extra.  92  score, 
24c;  lirsts.  90  to  91  score,  23 14  to  23%c:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  2614c;  firsts,  24a4e;  centralized, 
24c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  23%c;  hennery  exchange  specials, 
21%c;  standards,  20c;  browns,  special,  23c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  25c;  standards,  23c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breds,  1  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19c;  chickens,  10  to  25c;  roosters.  10c; 
ducks,  12c;  geese,  9c;  squabs,  pair,  60c  to 
§1.10;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  FOULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30e;  fair  to  good,  IS  to 
25c:  fowls,  18c:  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c; 
capons,  25  to  32e. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  35  to  40c  lb. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Eii.,  closed  box,  §1.50  to  §2.13.  Cran¬ 
berries,  En.,  %-bbl.  box,  §1  to  §2.25.  Kum- 
quats,  Fla.,  qt..  5  to  9c.  Pears,  En.,  bu.  bskt., 
43c  to  §1.50.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  11  to  17c; 
La.,  pt.,  14c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  box.  §1  to  §3.50.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt.,  50  to  65c.  Cabbage,  Fla.,  wli.,  bskt.,  50c 
to  §1:  Savoy,  bskt.,  75c  to  §2.25.  Celery,  Fla., 
ert.,  §1.38  to  §2.  Eggplants,  Fla.,  crt.,  §1.50 
to  §2.75.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6  to  §12; 
N.  J.,  15-lb.  sack,  §1.25;  bbl.,  §14  to  §15.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Calif..  Iceberg,  crt.,  §1.25  to  §2.50;  Fla., 
bskt.,  §1  to  §2.75.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  bskt., 
§1.50  to  §3.13.  Onions,  En.,  yel.,  50  lbs..  60c 
to  §1.25;  red,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  §1.25;  Mid. 
Wn.,  wh.,  50  lbs..  §2  to  §3;  red,  50  lbs.,  §1.25 
to  §1.35;  yel.,  90-lb.  bag,  §1  to  §1.25.  Parsley, 
Tex.,  Vj  crate,  68c  to  §1.  Parsley  roots,  Tex., 
crate,  §1.18  to  §1.75.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt., 
§1.25  to  §1.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  §1.50  to 
§3.75.  Rrubarb.  Calif..  20-lb.  box,  75c  to  §1.25. 
Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  58  to  85c.  Squash.  Fla., 
Ital.,  bu.  bskt.,  §2  to  §3.50;  nearby  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  §1  to  §2.50;  marrow,  bskt,,  85c  to  §1.  To¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  ltig,  §1.13  to  §2.50;  Cuba,  lug, 
§1.75  to  §3.25.  Turnips,  nearby,  wli.,  bskt.,  40 
to  75c.  Rutabages,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Water¬ 
cress,  Sn.,  100  bchs.,  §1.50  to  §3.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  §5  to  §6.20;  bulls,  §3  to  §3.75:  cows, 
§3  to  §3.75:  calves.  §5.50  to  §8;  sheep,  §5; 
lambs,  §8.50  to  §9.90:  hogs,  §5.15. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs.  100  lbs.,  §15.50  to  §17.50;  calves,  §9 
to  §12. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  §1.05%;  No.  1  dark  Spring. 
§1.09%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  CS’/ie;  oats,  45c; 
rye,  74c;  barley,  7314c. 

FEEDS 

City  bran,  §30:  middlings,  §28  to  §29.50;  red- 
dog,  ‘  §29;  hominy,  §26.60;  cottonseed  meal, 


No.  1.  §18;  No.  2.  §17;  No.  3.  §16;  clover 
mixed.  §16  to  §19:  Alfalfa.  §17  to  §21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  36c;  eggs,  32  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  33c, 


Another 
Old  Time 

Theory 

Exploded 

I  have  been  in  the  feed 
business  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  In  all  that  time 
1  have  never  known  any 
one  feed  to  stir  up  so  much 
interest,  comment  and  “try¬ 
ing  to  figure  it  out”  as  the 
results  in  increasing  butter¬ 
fat  with 


The  latest  one  is  that  it  was  not 
Creamatine  at  all  but  an  old  theory 
that  extreme  cold  weather  had 
made  the  difference. 

We  had  never  heard  that  theory 
before  and  never  wanting  to  fool 
ourselves  or  our  customers  we 
made  a  careful  check  of  7  differ¬ 
ent  creamery  records.  Everyone 


showed  the  natural  downward 
trend  for  the  time  of  year,  just  like 
the  official  state  records  covering 
a  long  period  of  years. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  cold 
weather  makes  any  worth-while 
increase  in  butterfat,  the  weather 
this  last  winter  was  not  cold 
enough.  My  memory  is  that  dairy¬ 
men  would  have  to  take  cows  to 
the  north  pole  to  get  anything 
much  colder. 

It  seems  quite  conclusive  that  the 
cold  weather  theory  doesn’t  work 
and  Creamatine  still  holds  the 
record  for  making  more  butterfat 
and  more  sure  money  for  the 
farmer. 


President . 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


( 


CLEAN,  SWEET  TAST¬ 
ING  MILK  ude/id  cf~ 

NO  BACK 

N.BJ> 


PRESSURE 


BEG.  U.S.  PAT  Off. 


filter  discs  and  squares  are  found  high  in 
market  milk  ratings  for  clean  milk. 


\ 


Send  for  P.  J.  Reeve’s  recent  booklet 
on  “Milk  Filtration. “  Please  mention 
your  dealers  name  when  writing. 


/ 


REEVE  MITCHELL  CO 

Maket’A  ofFilteiinq  Makriak  Exclusively 

1116  SAMSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  11.45,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Dorset 


Hardy.  Prolific.  Early  Maturing.  Wonderful  for 
cross-Breeding.  Write  for  Literature. 

CONTINENTAL  DORSET  CLUB 
Hickory,  Pa. 


SWINE 


SELECTED  BOARS— All  Breeds 

Boars  for  immediate  service,  $I0-$I2-$I5 

Younger  Boars,  All  Prices. 

Nicely  developed  pigs.  S-10  wks,  §2.50.  Shoots,  feeders. 

Keep  surplus  milk  on  the  farm. 

Add  35  cents  each  for  Double  Treatment  (be  safe). 

CHAS.  CHAMBERLAIN  DAVIS. 

Care  Old  Battle  Ground  -  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Quality  feeders,  6-8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  O.  I.C.  Crossed.  Ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  OurGuarantee:  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS.' 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $2.50.  Chester  White  Barrows.  $3.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Outstanding  boars,  bred  and  open  gilts,  fall  pigs, 
big,  growthy  stock.  Grand  Champion  winners. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Aid. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  slioats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire.  6  to  7  weeks, 
$2.75:  S  to  9  weeks,  $3.  Chester  Whites,  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale— Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  Breeding  and  Feeding  Pigs. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  -  Delanson.  N  Y. 

01  fc  Purebred,  pedigreedpigs.SS  ea.  Ready  April  25. 
.  1.  LJ>  Unrelated  pairs,  $  t  0.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


WORLD'S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum,  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  Free.  RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS.  Ramsey.  III. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

3  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  7  to  5  months  old,  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat 
Breeding.  From  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams.  Priced  for  a 
quick  sale.  For  particulars  apply  to 

Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.V. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel^r^r°"Hy.Va.arm 


FOR  SALE— Airedale  Male,  7  mos.  old.  Wire-Haired  Fox 
Terrier  Females.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  Blue  Merle  and  Tri-Color  Collie 
Puppies.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville.  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0N  STALLIONS 

Five  great  sons  of  our  herd  sire  ‘•Clemenceau,” 
including  1933  New  York  State  Fair  Champion. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


REG.  BELGIAN  STALLION 

Roan,  >>  yrs.  old.  Weight  about  2,200  lbs.  Sound,  proven 
Sire.  Price  S550.  W.  L.  PORTER,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


UAD  CAT  U  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
1  v^rlx  kjALL  young  ages;  fat  and  gentle  harness 

broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  .  Chariton,  Ion  a 
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DE  L AVAL  S 
LEADERSH I P 


Golden  Series 

World’s  best  cream 
separators.  Have  the 
floating  bowl  and  pro¬ 
tected  ball  bearings. 
Hand  or  power  drive. 


Junior  Series 

World’s  best  low 
priced  separators. 
Smaller  sizes  sold  with 
or  without  stands. 


TF  prospective  buyers  of  cream  separators 
fully  appreciated  the  superiority  of  the 
new  De  Lavals,  users  everywhere  would 
insist  upon  having  them.  In  skimming 
efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and  durability, 
nothing  can  compare  with  them. 

There  are  four  complete  series  of 
De  Laval  Separators,  comprising  17  styles 
and  sizes,  providing  a  De  Laval  for  every 
need  and  purse. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind 
regarding  the  superiority  of  a  De  Laval 
you  can  satisfy  yourself  by  a  free  trial, 
which  your  De  Laval  dealer  will  arrange. 
This  will  enable  you  to  See  and  Try  a 
De  Laval  before  you  buy. 


SEE'TRY'BUYo 

DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 

$|oo 

oWEEK 


Bee  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chic.f o  San  Fraocitco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackaon  Bird.  61  Beale  St. 


Sterling  Series 

Exactly  like  Golden 
Series  except  a  few 
non-essentials.  Have 
the  floating  bowl  and 
protected  ballbearings. 


Electro  Series 

The  first  all-electric 
cream  separator.  A 
great  machine. 


SORE  TEATS/ 

Quickly  Start  to  Heal 

Acts  quickly — because  it  strikes  in.  CORONA 
is  compounded  from  sheep’s  wool  oil — most 
penetrating!  Clean,  safe,  pleasant — used  25 
years  byleadingdairymen.Cannot  taint  milk. 
For  sore,  cracked  or  chapped  teats,  caked,  in- 
flamedorbruised  udder.  Effectivefor  HORSES, 
too — barbed  wire  cuts,  sore  shoulders,  col- 
lar  boils,  cracked  hoofs,  bruises.  At  drug 
stores — or  order  from  us,  60c  and  $1.20  sizes. 
SAMPLE  Money  back  guarantee.  Just 
send  3c  stamp  to  cover  post- 

Fn  r  r  age;  mention  dealer’s  name 
E  E  and  get  valuable  booklet. 
CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  236  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  0. 


CORONAL 


7  BLACKLEG 


VAC  C  I  N  E  S 

PARKE-DAVrS 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

Reliable  Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pellet  Form 

PAKKK-DAVIS  I 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine) 


1 


PARKE-DAVIS 

blackleg  FILTRATE 

( Germ-Free  Blackleg -Vaccine) 

)rug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products. 
BLACKLEG  BULLETIN  NO.  351 

Sent  on  Request 
Write  to  Desk  B-39-D 
Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


(keep  sour  worses  rii  -  - 
-  -  and  Working 

At  first  sign  of  lameness,  apply  LAWRENCE 
C  AUSTIC  BALSAM,  the  old  reliable 
liniment...blister...counter  irritant.  Quick 
results  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  spavin,  capped  hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts, 
sprained  and  overworked  muscles,  bruises 
and  other  ailments.  Will  not  scar,  blemish, 
or  change  color  of  hair. 


Reduced  to 

*1.5® 

At  Druggists  or 
sent  postpaid. 


toe  CATTLE  too 

Caked  udders,  cracked  or 
sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts, 
wounds,  bruises  quickly 
respond.  Always  keep  a 
bottle  handy. 

No  Better  Human  Liniment  Made 
CAUTION:  Beware  of  substitutes.  Accept 
only  LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM., 
the  time  proved  formula  in  the  WHITE 
package. 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  SIGNATURE  OP 

THE  LAWRENCE -  WILLIAMS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1S7S  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
HAROLD  F.  RlTCHIEBCO.lNC.  N.Y.C.  SALES  REP. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


If  you  don’t  own  an  Economy  Silo, 
you  are  paying  for  it  anyway.  Silage 
increases  milk  production.  Puts  meat 
on  live  stock.  Send  for  free  catalog 
and  new  low  prices.  Patented  storm¬ 
proof  anchor  equipment.  Continu¬ 
ous  Self-adjusting  Doors  or  Swing¬ 
ing  Hinge  Doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine.  Also 
Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 
The  Economy  Sii.o  &  Mfo.  Co. 

Dept.K  Frederick,  Md. 


Horse  Bot-fly  Eggs ;  Dog 
With  Eczema 

How  can  I  remove  bot  fly  eggs  (those 
little  yellow  eggs)  that  become  attached 
to  the  hair  of  the  horse’s  legs?  When  is 
the  time  to  kill  the  larvae,  or  whatever 
these  eggs  develop  into,  within  the  horse? 
What  is  good  for  a  dog  that  has  eczema? 

I  have  an  Airdale  that  has  eczema  and 
it  affects  its  back  and  one  eye.  A.  L.  s. 

Ohio 

The  eggs  or  nits  of  the  horse  bot-fly 
may  be  destroyed  by  singeing  with  a 
lamp  made  for  this  purpose  of  singeing 
after  clipping  the  horse’s  coat,  of  by 
means  of  a  candle  flame,  carefully  ap¬ 
plied.  Another  plan,  and  usually  a 
better  one,  is  to  clip  the  long  hairs  from 
the  horse’s  legs  by  means  of  regular 
liorse-clippers  or  small  hand  clippers.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  clip  the  hair  from 
the  chin,  lower  jaw  and  breast  where 
eggs  are  also  deposited.  Still  another 
plan  is  to  wet  the  egg-infested  parts  with 
a  live  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  coal-tar  dip;  hut  we  think  it  better 
to  resort  to  singeing  or  clipping. 

When  the  eggs  are  licked  off  and 
swallowed  by  the  horse  the  embryo  or 
larval  hots  find  tlieir  way  to  the  stomach, 
become  adherent  to  the  walls  of  that 
organ  and  then  live  by  sucking  liquids 
from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
stomach. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  bot  flies,  but 
the  hots  of  both  have  the  same  life  cycle. 
To  get  rid  of  the  developed  hots  in  the 
stomach  the  most  effective  drug  is  carbon 
disulphid  which  is  very  volatile  and  has 
to  be  administered  in  a  gelatin  capsule. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  veterinarian  adminis¬ 
ter  the  capsules,  as  they  are  easily 
broken,  and  if  the  drug  is  then  inhaled 
by  the  horse  it  will  be  likely  to  cause 
serious  irritation  or  even  fatal  asphyxia¬ 
tion. 

The  drug  is  given  as  follows,  the  dose 
being  that  for  an  adult  horse  of  1,000 
pounds,  or  thereabout.  One  dose  of  six 
drams;  or  two  doses  of  four  drams  each, 
with  a  two  hour  interval ;  or  three  doses 
of  three  drams,  with  one  hour  intervals 
between  doses.  The  horse  should  be  fasted 
for  at  least  IS  hours  before  being  given 
the  capsules. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  veterinarian 
give  this  treatment  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter  months,  or  early  in  Spring. 
If  the  treatment  be  not  given  the  bots 
pass  out  of  the  body  of  the  horse,  when 
the  animal  has  been  on  grass  for  some 
time,  and  another  lot  in  time  develops 
from  the  newly  swallowed  eggs.  It  would 
be  well  for  every  horse  owner  to  have 
the  treatment  given  to  his  horses  every 
year,  so  that,  in  time,  the  bot-fly  would 
become  less  in  numbers  and  eventually 
die  out.  The  treatment  pays,  for  while 
derangement  due  to  bots  may  not  com¬ 
monly  be  noticeable,  it  is  certain  that 
their  presence  in  the  stomach  is  decidedly 
deleterious. 

When  the  bots  are  passing  out  of  the 
horse’s  body  on  grass  they  sometimes 
hook  onto  the  lining  of  the  rectum  and 
cause  colicky  pains  or  severe  irritation. 
When  they  are  noticed  there,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  injecting  into  the  rectum 
two-thirds  of  a  pailful  of  tepid  water 
containing  two  ounces  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron.  Repeat  the  injection  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  needed.  It  will  also  kill  pin 
worms  in  the  rectum.  The  capsules 
mentioned  also  have  a  good  effect  in 
removing  round  worms  and  other  worms 
as  well  as  the  bots. 

Supposed  eczema  often  is  true  parasi¬ 
tic  mange  and  that  disease  is  caused  by 
a  bite  and  is  contagious.  It  is  often  con¬ 
tracted  from  another  affected  dog,  or  in 
a  public  kennel  or  sale  establishment,  or 
hospital.  In  mange,  scabs  cover  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  and  a  liquid  is  exuded  which 
coagulates  to  form  more  scabs  or  thicker 
ones.  The  irritation  is  so  intense  that  the 
dog  constantly  rubs,  scratches  and  bites 
the  affected  parts  which  thus  become 
wounded  and  tend  to  bleed.  In  time 
cracks  form  on  the  skin  which  has  be¬ 
come  thickened  and  bald.  The  disease 
spreads  until  almost  the  entire  body  may 
become  affected. 

In  true  eczema,  which  is  a  systemic 
disease  and  usually  associated  with  wrong 
feeding,  pampering  and  lack  of  exercise. 
The  irritation  may  be  less.  The  disease 
is  not  contagious,  and  it  does  not  cause 
the  heavy  covering  of  scabs  mentioned. 
The  skin,  howevex*,  becomes  red  and  | 
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Only  the 


UNADILLA 

HAS  THIS 

As  easy  to  climb  as  stairs. ..these 
exclusive  Unadilla  door-front 
ladders. 

In  the  best  Oregon  fir ...  including 
this  famous  feature  and  steel 
dowelled  staves. ..you  can  get  a 
Unadilla  NOW  at  very  low  cost 
...prices  in  line  with  your  own 
products. 

•  Send  for  catalog,  low  prices,  terms  and  early  order 
discounts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


LOADERS 

with  the 

YIELDI  NG 
DECK 

All  Steel — Anti-Slip 
sjz&aj,  /4  L  f~  A  L  FA  ■ 

Lto  O.  JLZaJl 

jiafau'L 

Xd-rd-CUj 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Dept.  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Independent  Manufacturers  . .  Established  1899 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS 

and  their  Sons 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  EARN  up  to 
$65  A  WEEK  AND  OVER 


ROUTE  MAN 

We  Furnish  Complete 
_ Stock  oS  Merchandise _ _ 

A  large,  responsible,  successlul,  44-year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  oiler.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ized  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  thecompleto 
McConnon  line.  No  investment  for  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary — you  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  in 
this  permanent  blg-paylng  business  which  you  own  and 
control  for  yourself;  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
needed  for  rural  districts  but  not  necessary  for  city  . 
This  Is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
with  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
consideration.  Write  TODAY.  Ask  for  "Stock  Fur¬ 
nished  Offer".  Address  "The  House  of  Friendly  Serv¬ 
ice”. McConnon  &  Co.,  Desk 82DM,  Winona,  Minn. 


m-r J 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

•  A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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irritated.  That  condition  commonly  is 
termed  “red  mange.” 

We  cannot  decide  without  an  examina¬ 
tion  or  a  detailed  description  of  the 
systoms  present,  whether  mange  or 
eczema  is  present;  but  we  should  advise 
the  following  treatment,  on  general 
principles.  Clip  off  the  coat  and  scrub 
the  skin  clean.  When  dry,  rub  into  the 
affected  part  a  simple  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  eight 
parts  of  vaseline,  lanolin  or  lard.  Repeat 
the  application  once  daily  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  when  seen  to  be 
needed. 

Make  the  dog  take  very  active  ex¬ 
ercise,  out  of  doors,  every  day.  Feed 
lightly  and  omit  pork,  potatoes,  corn- 
meal,  cooked  eggs,  sweets  of  any  kind  and 
much  cereal  other  than  wheat  products. 
Dog  biscuit  and  kennel  rations  of  meat 
are  suitable,  as  is  raw  or  parboiled  lean 
beef,  or  mutton.  Allow  milk  as  a  drink. 

A.  S.  A* 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Re¬ 
port  for  March  17. 

A  calendar  of  operations  or  work 
schedule  is  a  valuable  part  in  the  plans  of 
large  farming  enterprises.  Few  poultry- 
men  consider  it  in  their  planning  except 
to  set  a  date  for  the  start  and  the  end  of 
hatching  operations.  The  work  schedule 
on  a  poultry  farm  could  be  started  by 
listing  all  operations  pertaining  to  the 
business,  which  are  usually  done  once 
each  month,  once  each  quarter,  or  once 
each  year.  After  the  list  is  made  one 
can  place  oppostie  each  item,  by  dates, 
a  time  limit  in  days  during  which  he  in¬ 
tends  to  complete  that  job. 

A  partial  schedule  for  April,  May  and 
June  is  suggested  below  : 

April. — Gradually  discontinue  lights  on 
adult  stock,  10  minutes  each  day ;  hatch 
mid-season  chick  for  sale ;  record  egg 
quality  of  old  hens;  sell  hens  not  suitable 
for  further  breeding ;  treat  laying  stock 
for  lice. 

May. — More  brooder  houses  from  bare 
spots;  tighten  and  repair  range  fences; 
install  range  water  system;  seed  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  laying  contest  entry ;  hatch 
late  chicks;  cull  cock  birds  and  keep  a 
few  good  ones. 

June. — Open  rear  windows  in  laying 
houses;  move  early  pullets,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  breeding  cockerels  to  range  shelters ; 
supply  shade  for  range;  eaponized  late 
hatched  heavy  breed  males;  paint  all 
roosts  for  mite  control;  count  all  chick¬ 
ens  to  determine  mortality  ;  market  broil¬ 
ers  not  saved  for  breeders  before  prices 
decline. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager  egg- 
laying  contest. 

During  the  24th  week  of  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  i5.36  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  og  7G.G  per  cent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  over  last 
week's  production  and  f>.(>  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  per  bird  to  date  is  87.88 
which  is  2.8G  more  eggs  than  were  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  24  weeks  of  the 
previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  21th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Flying  Ilorse  Farm,  G7  points,  G4 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm,  G4 
points,  G2  eggs;  W.  L.,  Kwality  Farm,  G4 
points,  GO  eggs;  W.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  G3  '.mints,  G2  eggs;  W.  Ij., 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  G2  points,  GO 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Carl  .1.  Lindstedt,  G2  points. 
GO  eggs;  W.  L.,  Washington  Breeders’ 
Association,  G1  points,  59  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes : 

White  Leghorns|  • —  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1.18  points,  1,103  eggs;  _W.  S. 
Hannah  A  Sons.  1.120  points.  1.125  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  1.118  points, 
1,126  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  1,110 
points,  1,099  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
1,108  points,  1,146  eggs;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  1,108  points,  1.097  eggs; 
Kwality  Farm,  1,008  points,  983  eggs. 

li.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  1.080 
points,  1,033  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1,054 
points,  1.138  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,041  points,  1,01  »>  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,163  points,  1.261  eggs;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  h53  points,  885  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  994  points,  1,033  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  97G  points,  959  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  March 
17.  he  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  Whites,  25c;  brown, 
23 c ;  medium,  20c. 


Pickled  Eggs 

Boil  the  eggs  from  20  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  Remove  shells  and  put  in  an 
earthen  jar.  Cover  them  with  hot  vine¬ 
gar.  in  which  has  been  boiled  mixed 
pickling  spices,  half  an  ounce  to  two 
dozen  eggs.  If  the  spices  are  not  liked 
plain  hot  vinegar  may  be  used.  Let  the 
egg  stand  24  hours  before  using. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Maple  sugar  is  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
market.  Feed  prices  show  an  advance. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  29  to  30c;  tubs,  28c;  firsts.  26 
to  27c;  country  rolls,  20  to  28e.  Cheese,  firm; 
brick,  15  to  16c;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns, 

17  to  24c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to 
27c.  Eggs,  steady:  nearhy  fancy,  24c;  grade 
A,  17  to  22e;  grade  B.  18c;  grade  C,  17c;  near¬ 
by  at  market,  16  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  18c;  roasters,  18  to  22c;  fryers.  10  to  18c; 
broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys, 

18  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
17c;  roosters,  10c;  springers,  14  to  17c;  broilers, 
22c;  ducks,  16c;  geese,  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  stronger; 
Baldwin,  Snow,  Home  Beauty,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25; 
Greening,  65c  to  $1.35:  King,  65c  to  $1.50;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  65c  to  $1.65;  Wagner,  90c  to  $1;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.85.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  Idaho,  bakers,  25- 
lb.  bag,  65c;  Fia.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $7;  sweets,  Md.f 
bu.,  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $0.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag.  90c  to  $1.25;  Chile,  Spanish,  48-ib.  crate, 
$3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.25:  grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $7.50  to  $8; 
Arg.,  lug,  $3.25  to  $4;  honeydews,  Arg..  crate, 
$2.25;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Fla., 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $7; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  16  to  17c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bu.,  $3;  green,  $2.25  to  $3; 
Liams,  $2.50  to  $3:  beets,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  broc¬ 
coli,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  Brussels  sprouts, 
ijt.,  17  to  17V£c;  cabbage,  bu.,  65  to  90c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  35c; 
escarole.  Fla.,  hpr.,  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  carton.  23  to 
25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$2.35  to  $2.40;  peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $5;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  belis.,  10  to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs., 
35  to  75c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  carton, 
90c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 

Maple  products,  new  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
old  syrup,  gal.,  90c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $18 
to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $20;  clover.  $17:  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $23.50;  standard  middlings.  $22.50; 
red-dog,  $24.45;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
$30.70;  oilmeal.  37  per  cent,  $34;  gluten.  $23.60; 
hominy,  $23.50;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.35;  table 
eornmeal,  $1.55;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.25;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 160  to  230  lbs..  $4.90  to  $5;  240  to 
300  lbs..  $4.05  to  $4.85:  130  to  145  lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  100  to  120  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25;  sows, 
mostly  $3.75.  Steers.  $5  to  $6.10;  some  heavy 
steers  held  higher;  common,  $4  to  $4.75;  me¬ 
dium  to  good  heifers,  $4.50  to  $5.30;  best  up  to 
$5.50;  cows,  $1.75  to  $3.25;  better  kind  held 
higher;  bulls,  $3.75  down.  Calves,  good  and 
choice  vealers.  $7.50  to  $8;  mediums,  $6  to  $7; 
heavy  calves.  $0  down.  Sheep,  good  and  choice, 
$9.50  to  $9.75;  common  to  medium,  $6  to  $9; 
shorn  lambs  mostly  $7.50  to  $7.65;  top,  $7.75; 
choice  clipped  sheep.  85;  good  and  choice  Spring 
lambs,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 


YOU 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 


EVERY  YEAR  ADDED  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  YOUR  FENCE 


PAYS  YOU  A  PROFIT 


Why  erect  a  fence  that  will  be  rusted  and 
broken  down  and  have  to  be  replaced  in  a  few  years?  Buy  a  good,  heavy  fence, 
such  as  "Pittsburgh”  No.  9  or  1  1  gauge,  put  it  up  right  and  you  will  be  spared 
the  expense  of  a  new  fence  for  at  least  30  years.  •  All  new  fence  looks  "good” 
on  the  surface,  but  it’s  the  quality  of  the  steel  that  counts  in  the  long  run. 
"Pittsburgh”  Fence  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  of 
rust-resisting  copper-bearing  steel,  with  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  zinc  as  an  additional  protection  against  corro¬ 
sion.  You  don’t  pay  for  fancy  names  when  you  buy 
"Pittsburgh”  Fence.  You  are  buying 
known  value  backed  by  a  reputable 
company  with  more  than  30  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to 
show  you  "Pittsburgh”  Fence  and  re¬ 
member,  the  heavier  gauge  fences  give 
the  most  economical  service. 


•  FREE 
FENCE 
CHART 


FARM  EVIOIMSEKIN&  OUST 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  Farm  Engineering  Chart. 


Name. 


Address. 


Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 
INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Besten,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
IFROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


1  nn  Shot  Repeater 

1UU  HAENEL 
AIR  PISTOL 

No  license,  powder  or  pump¬ 
ing.  For  target  practice,  small  - 
game,  rats,  etc.  Young  men 
or  grown-ups  will  find  these 
ideal.  Well  made,  strong,  powerful,  easy 
loading;  heavy  metal,  wood  stocks.  7  in. 
overall;  wt,  1  lb.  500  steel  BB’s  FREE 
$4.75.  Extra  Shot,  50c  per  500.  Single  Shot-  Keenfire 
200  BB’s,  Darts,  Target  Free — $2.45.  $1  Deposit  mi  C  0.  Ds, 
Catalog  R.  Rijles.  Binoculars,  Microscopes ,  Telescopes ,  $1  to$S5. 
Send  Stamp .  R,  R.  LEE  SALES  CO.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


U.  S.  P. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  .  .  65c  Gal. 

LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  FARM  ELMONT,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


Van  Duzer’s  Chicks 

W.  Leghorns  —  S.  C.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks 

All  Breeds  Selected  by 

Coruell  Poultry  Specialists  and  \ .  Y.  8.  Pullorum 
(B.W.D.)  Tested-Officiul  Tube  Test. 

“An  lt.O.P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatchery” 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM  (Code  No.  498) 

Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


|-v /-»  /">  rt  White  Muscovy.  Buff  Ducks,  li—  *2;  Buff, 
rf,(,,\  white  China  Geese,  trio— $9;  Eggs.  50c. 

BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Poults  from  ea,ly  hatched  breed' 


tion  since  1912. 


the  product  of  careful  self 

HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Mat 


FfifiQ  Spanish.  Cornish.  Wli.  Giants,  Bf.  Wyandottes, 

LUH»  15— *2.00.  O.  HENDRICKSON  -  Cobleskill,  X.  Y. 


BARRON 


White  Leghorns— Chicks  and  Pullets. 

ELMER  WHISLER,  NEW VILLE,  PA* 


WeneM  Chicks 


22,500  Large  White 
Leghorn  HEN  Breeders 

We  set  only  eggs  which  are  chalk-white,  weigh¬ 
ing  at  least  25  to  28  ozs.  to  the  dozen  from 
Select,  and  25  to  30  ozs.  to  the  dozen,  from 
Super  Leghorn  Matings. 

We  were  pioneer  introducers  of  Cross-Breeds: 
Wyan- Rocks  (Wh.  Wyandotte- Wh.  Rock  Cross) 
for  broilers,  light  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 
Bram- Rocks  (Brahma- Wh.  Bock  Cross)  for 
Heavy  roasters.  Also  straight  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan¬ 
dottes. 

All  Breeders  Blood -Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

(Pullorum  Disease)  by  “Rapid  Plate”  Method. 
Personal  Supervision.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  7413. 

FREE  Catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  just  is¬ 
sued.  Write  for  it,  also  for  our  money-saving 

Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v,„5:£. 


R.  0.  P.  Pedigreed  Males 
Head  Special  Leghorn  Matings 

Selected  White  Leghorn  females  of  our  own  breed¬ 
ing,  mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels.  Wonder¬ 
ful  value  at  these  prices. 

Comp.  Cert.  No.  9269.  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Utility .. $5.25  $9.50  $46.00  $90.00 
Wh.  Leghorns,  Special.  5.75  10.50  51.00  99.00 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Utility.. 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh..  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Spec.  Matings. 
Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  Spec. 


5.50  10.50  49.00  98.00 


6.00 

7.25 


11.00 

13.00 


52.50 

63.00 

April 


100.00 

125.00 

16th 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of 

Send  check  or  money  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  1. 


TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers 

Good  Livability  and  Even  Growth 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Minoreas. 
Orpingtons,  etc.  Large  folder 
tells  why  “Liberty”  Chicks 
mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  to¬ 
day.  (Code  Compliance  Cert. 
No.  2544.) 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PULLETS 


White  Leghorns 

v _  BIMI/lh  '3!  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy,  thrifty  pullets. 
v  ■*  ready  for  shipment.  6,  s 

and  10  weeks  of  age.  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Very  reason- 
_  .  Get  our  prices  on  chicks.  Blood-tested 

for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  Whole  Blood  Method.  Catalog 
free.  License  No.  2S15 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  R.  No.  3N,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


ably  priced  . 


:  f\A  C b AJ  Chicks  we  have  hatched 
tor  thousands  of  satisfied 
— —  customers  for  many  years. 

BAR,  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS;  REDS:  WH.  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES:  BLK.  MINORCAS.  WH.  &  BR  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Cataloq  free 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised. 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg-  100  500  1060 

horns.  Rocks  &  Reds. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
100%  live  delgiar.PP  paid.  Free  range  stock.  Cert.  2153. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DIAIN1FFR  new  Hampshire  KEns-Brooded 

£  lWllliLiIt  Chicks,  3  and  1  weeks.  Cheaper  than 
home  raised.  Leading  Breeds.  FREE  Catalog. 
STEELMAVS  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc..  Box  206.  Lonsdale,  Fa. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  ■'.99 


I  l  UlU  L>. 


- -  -A-'.  AHUCU-lCStCU  _ 7  , ,  .  ^  ^ 

Method.  Free  Catalog.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM. 
Boa  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio.  -V.  R.  A.  Code  Xo.  0702 

BABY  CHICKS  100 

Rocks,  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  *7  qq 

100S  live  delivery.  Write  for  Free ‘circular. 

D.  A.  STIMELING  Box  R  McAUSTERVILLE,  PA, 


290 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  7,  1934 


ELCO-LIGHT 

. .  the  ideal  source  of  light 
and  power  on  the  farm , 

Talk  it  over  with  your  nearest 
Delco-Light  dealer,  or  write 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE 

General  Motors  Bldg,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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YEARS  - 

OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BY  MAIL  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  so  to 
depositors.  AVe  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  hankins  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  AVlierever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  $1  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  STATEMENT 


INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACHJMONTH 


EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

10  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Ccrrninq  tor  * 

"VUuirljolJc  \ 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


Patchwork  colorfast  percales,  beautiful  assortment 
7  pounds  S1.00  Silks  5  pounds  $1.00:  plus  postage. 

National  Textile  Co.  343R  Shawmut  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Fruits 


trrxv  .r 

A\<ff'RJC4N  i 

■ 

>  «* 

T  r  errs  1 

1 

«v. 

r-B^jgjg| 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N .Y . 


DUX  BAK 

“ Twice  the  Wear  in  Every  Pair” 
The  new  water  resisting  sole  in  which 
the  waterproof  property  is  permanent 
because  it  is  tanned  into  the  leather. 
The  ideal  sole  for  everyday  wear,  for 
both  children  and  grown-ups.  You  don’t 
know  what  real  shoe  comfort  and 
economy  is  until  you’ve  tried  DUXBAK. 


Postpaid 

Size  Shoe  Length  Sole  Price  Pair 


Very  Large 

9 

to 

12 

13  Inches 

$1.25 

Large 

7 

to 

8 

11%  " 

1.00 

Medium 

3 

to 

6 

11  " 

.90 

Small 

10 

to 

2 

10  " 

.75 

Childrens 

10 

& 

under  8 

.60 

- - COUPON - - - 

CHAS.  A.  SCHIEREN  CO.,  30  Ferry  St.,  N.  Y.]  C. 
Duxbak  Sole  Department 

Kindly  send  me  C.  O.  D.,  unless  I  send  money 
with  coupon, . . .  .Pr.  of  Duxbak  Soles.  Size .... 

Name . 

Street . . . 

City  and  State . 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


April  Rain 

It  is  not  raining  for  me, 

It’s  raining  daffodils ; 

In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 
And  overwhelm  the  toAA’n ; 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  roses  doAvn. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me. 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 

Where  any  buccaneering  bee 
Can  find  a  bed  and  room. 

A  health  unto  the  happy, 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets ! 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  violets. 

— Robert  Loveman  (18GI-1923). 

* 

We  avere  recently  induced  to  try  a 
ready-mixed  gingerbread,  the  dry  mate¬ 
rial  all  prepared  for  the  wetting.  It  Avas 
quickly  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  when 
baked  resulted  in  a  light,  tender  ginger¬ 
bread  of  excellent  flavor.  It  AAras  said  to 
be  developed  from  the  family  recipe  of 
George  Washington’s  mother.  Quickness 
of  preparation  is  often  a  very  important 
thing  in  cooking,  and  Ave  plan  to  keep 
this  preparation  on  hand  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency  dessert.  Freshly  baked  gingerbread, 
warm  from  the  oven,  Avitli  whipped  cream 
or  hard  sauce,  is  ahvays  acceptable  as  a 
pudding. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following 
note  regarding  the  use  of  apple  butter : 

Long  ago  I  spent  two  pleasant  years 
assisting  with  liouseAvork  on  a  good  farm. 
In  the  division  of  Avork  the  pie-making 
Avas  done  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
With  a  good-sized  family,  including  farm 
workers,  a  favored  dessert  Avas  pie,  and 
many  good  sorts  were  sensed.  Those 
made  A\’ith  apple  butter  as  a  filling  be¬ 
tween  two  crusts  were  always  Avelcomed 
by  the  men.  The  butter  Avas  made  on  the 
farm  in  a  large  kettle,  and  kept  in  a  large 
stone  churn,  Avhicli  had  given  way  to  a 
modern  one.  Apple  butter  Avas  much  used 
as  a  relish  or  sauce,  but  as  pic  filling  Avas 
at  its  best. 


Refinishing  an  Old  Floor 

There  are  many  methods  of  finishing 
old  floors.  I  have  one  Avhich  I  have  tried 
with  wonderful  results.  It  Avas  an  old 
rough,  soft-AVOod  floor  in  my  kitchen.  I 
had  painted  and  papered  my  kitchen 
walls  and  trim,  but  the  floor  was  an  eye¬ 
sore.  and  no  money  for  linoleum.  An 
old  lady  once  told  me  about  painting  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting  and  old  carpets  for 
crumb  cloths  to  put  under  the  dining 
table,  so  I  took  pieces  of  rag  carpet  and 
sewed  them  together  to  fit  my  kitchen 
floor. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  large  pan 
of  paste,  and  I  took  an  old  floor  mop  and 
covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  floor 
with  a  good  thick  coat.  Then  I  covered 
the  floor  with  old  newspapers  and  Avrap- 
ping  paper,  taking  the  precaution  to  lap 
the  papers  so  they  were  not  bunchy.  I 
used  a  number  of  layers  of  paper  to  each 
layer  of  paste,  until  I  had  a  good  thick 
covering.  I  spread  paste  last;  then  I 
stretched  and  tacked  my  carpet  in  place. 
This  I  gave  a  good  coat  of  paste  also,  and 
allowed  it  to  dry. 

Then  I  painted  it  with  floor  paint,  two 
coats,  and  varnished  it;  either  floor  var¬ 
nish  or  spar  varnish  can  be  used.  A  rug 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  using  two  col¬ 
ors,  measuring  and  marking  a  border 
around  the  room.  I  used  a  two-inch  piece 
of  board  and  painted  each  side  of  it,  then 
when  I  moved  it  along  on  my  border  line 
I  painted  this  two-inch  strip  black,  giving 
a  real  rug  effect,  and  making  a  nice- 
looking  floor  as  well  as  one  which  avus 
easily  cared  for  and  wears  wonderfully. 
I  hope  Avlioever  tries  it  av i 1 1  get  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  T  have,  as  it  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  easily  done.  11.  G. 


Texas  Notes 

I  read  with  so  much  interest  the  wom¬ 
an’s  page  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  feel  like  I 
have  had  a  visit  with  old  friends,  as  Ave 
have  taken  the  paper  for  many  years. 
Possibly  some  of  you  Avill  have  read 
“Texas  Notes”  a  feAv  years  ago  and  he 
interested  in  hearing  of  conditions  in  this 
far-away  State  again. 

We  have  had  a  mild  Winter.  Our  cold¬ 
est  Aveather  came  about  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  12 
above  zero.  We  think  that  is  getting 
cold.  We  were  really  glad  to  see  it  cold, 
as  it  Avill  retard  the  budding  of  the  fruit 
trees.  Last  year  all  fruit  aahis  killed  in 
this  locality.  We  have  a  good  many  Kief- 
fer  pear  trees,  but  have  had  no  pears  in 
four  years,  caused  by  late  frosts. 

Farmers  in  the  South  are  facing  the 
same  problems  as  they  are  in  the  North, 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  make  ends 


meet.  So  many  times  they  don’t  and 
that  means  borrowing  Avitli  high  rates  of 
interest,  mortgaging  crops  and  mules, 
often  farm  tools.  Cotton-growers  are 
more  hopeful  this  year,  as  it  looks  now 
that  cotton  may  bring  a  fair  price,  if  they 
Avill  all  reduce  the  acreage.  Those  avIio 
are  opposed  to  the  reduction  plan  Avill  be 
forced  to  it  if  a  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  goes  through,  which  is  only  fair 
to  the  farmer  Avho  co-operates  Avith  the 
government  plan.  Last  year  the  cash 
that  A\as  paid  in  “plow-up  chocks”  paid 
many  a  grocery  bill. 

After  all,  farmers  eat  more  at  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  cash  than  town  folks.  All 
have  their  gardens,  chickens,  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  cured  meats;  cellars  full  of 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  if  avc  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  no  late  frost. 

I  haA’e  been  almost  a  shut-in  this  Win¬ 
ter ;  have  been  lame  from  an  injury  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


03!)  —  Two-piece 

Press.  Tills  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
Hi,  18  years,  3G,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  10  requires 
4%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  V\  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


030—  Chic  and  AVear- 
ble.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38.  40,  43,  44.  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


f\\JL  658 


555  —  For  Growing 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  si*cs 
0,  8, 
years, 
quires 
39-in. 


10  and  l: 
Size  10  re- 
214  yds.  Of 
material  with 


1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  waist. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


058 — Slimming  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18  years,  30,  38,  40. 
42,  44  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


my  ankle.  But  I  have  made  some  hooked 
rugs,  kept  busy  at  other  hand  work  as 
well,  and  found  much  pleasure  in  books 
and  magazines.  My  Christmas  gifts  tvere 
hand-made  handkerchiefs  and  rugs,  seem¬ 
ingly  very  acceptable  to  the  children.  All 
are  gone  now  from  home,  only  our  young¬ 
est  daughter  living  near  its.  We  are 
sometimes  lonely  for  the  old  days,  when 
the  house  tvas  full  of  the  activity  of 
young  lives.  We  Avere  always  busy  cook¬ 
ing,  seAving,  mending,  nursing  the  sick 
ones,  often  tired  when  night  came.  But 
the  satisfaction  of  a  family  well  reared 
and  started  out  on  the  right  path,  is 
worth  all  the  sacrifice  parents  make  for 
their  children. 

I  hope  all  the  friendly  contributors  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  find  this  year  a  more 
prosperous  and  happier  one  than  last, 
and  let’s  be  thankful  for  our  blessings 
every  day.  MR.  M.  h.  m. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Typhoid  Fever;  Why  Have 
It? 

Recently  papers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  telling  of  typhoid  fever 
outbreaks.  There  seem  to  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  eases.  But  why? 
Why  should  anyone  ever  have  typhoid 
fever?  No  one  ever  would  have  it  if 
health  precautions  were  taken.  When  we 
realize  that  in  a  period  of  30  years  the 
number  of  eases  of  typhoid  in  America 
were  reduced  more  than  90  per  cent,  that 
is  that  there  are  hoav  only  about  8  per 
cent  as  many  cases  each  year  as  there 
were  in  1900,  avc  know  something  must 
have  happened  to  save  people  from  this 
deadly  disease. 

And  something  did  happen.  Two  things 
happened,  in  fact;  one  Avas  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  living  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  the  other  was  the  more  general 
use  of  typhoid  fever  vaccine.  We  should 
all  strive  to  prevent  the  presence  of  ty¬ 
phoid  germs  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
will  not  be  vaccinated.  All  those  who 
are  not  conscientious  objectors  should  be 
protected  by  vaccination.  If  everyone, 
everywhere,  would  safeguard  themselves 
and  their  children  by  vaccination  typhoid 
could  not  appear  on  the  earth.  But  there 
are  still  those  who  bitterly  oppose  any 
intervention  with  nature’s  Avays  and  their 
opinions  are  to  be  respected.  Your  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurse  Avould  most  certainly  not  ques¬ 
tion  their  right  to  think  as  tliey  do. 

But  for  the  information  of  all  it  may 
he  interesting  to  tell,  in  a  simple  way, 
what  typhoid  vaccination  is  and  what  it 
does.  It  is  not  only  harmless  by  actual 
medical  proof,  but  it  is  painless  and  high¬ 
ly  effective.  If  given  by  a  competent 
doctor,  either  the  family  physician  or  the 
local  health  officer,  it  can  be  counted  on 
to  give  absolute  protection  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years. 

Typhoid  vaccination,  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  blood  stream  of  a  minute 
amount  of  dead  micro-organisms.  Being 
dead  they  cannot  grow  and  multiply  as  do 
the  live  ones  which  enter  the  body  of  a 
person  who  contracts  the  disease.  Noav 
the  moment  they  enter  the  body  the  blood 
sets  to  work  to  protect  the  body  against 
them.  In  doing  so  it  builds  up  a  vast 
army  of  protective  organisms.  It  manu¬ 
factures  “soldiers”  to  kill  off  the  invad¬ 
ing  germs.  And  its  defensive  Avork  is  so 
complete  that  it  “goes  the  extra  mile,” 
that  is  it  makes  so  many  extra  protective 
organisms  that  '  there  is  established  a 
standing  army,  ready  to  attack  and 
promptly  kill  any  typhoid  germs  Avhich 
may  try  thereafter  to  enter  the  body. 

But  so  small  a  number  of  the  dead 
bacilli  are  introduced  into  the  blood 
stream  by  the  doctor  that  the  battle  be¬ 
ing  waged  causes  the  patient  no  suffer¬ 
ing  or  even  ill  feeling  as  a  rule.  There 
may  be  a  very  slight  headache  lasting 
one  day,  a  little  redness  in  the  arm,  but 
there  is  no  incapacitation  whatsoever. 
Quite  different  is  the  picture  when  an  un¬ 
vaccinated  person  gets  the  disease.  There 
is  a  very  high  fever;  loss  of  strength 
and  appetite;  the  average  duration  of  ill¬ 
ness  is  eight  weeks  and  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  those  who  get  the  disease  die. 

Now  the  vaccination  is  repeated  at 
AA-eekly  intervals  for  three  consecutiv’e 
times.  This  is  done  because  so  very  small 
an  amount  is  used  at  one  time  that  it 
takes  three  injections  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  immunization.  Three  times  the 
body  sets  to  work  to  build  up  a  greater 
army  of  protective  agents,  until  at  last 
it  has  made  itself  perfectly  safe  against 
any  attack  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

How  do  avc  know  that  this  vaccination 
is  a  dependable  safeguard?  Well,  here 
is  one  answer.  Before  typhoid  vaccina¬ 
tion  was  used  men  in  the  United  States 
Army  died  by  the  hundreds  of  this  dread 
disease.  History  tells  the  frightful 
story.  Today,  in  the  United  States  Army, 
vaccination  against  typhoid  is  compul¬ 
sory.  With  what  results?  Typhoid  fever 
is  now  rarer  in  the  United  States  Army 
than  it  is  in  any  of  the  most  healthful 
towns  or  cities  in  the  entire  country. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  army  men  are 
required  to  go  to  all  parts  of 'the  world 
and  to  live  in  all  kinds  of  climates  and 
under  most  unsanitary  conditions,  in 
many  instances.  C-ould  there  be  better 
proof? 

So.  unless  you  are  one  avIio  is  opposed 
to  vaccination  you  would  better  see  your 
doctor  very  soon.  Have  him,  or  the  local 
health  officer,  make  you  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family,  including  the  children, 
safe  against  this  awful  disease.  Three 
pinpricks  in  the  arm,  with  no  after  ef¬ 
fects,  and  the  assurance  of  safety,  is 
surely  preferable  to  running  the  risk  of 
contracting  the  disease,  being  desperate¬ 
ly  ill.  and  perhaps  losing  your  life  or  the 
life  of  some  of  your  dear  ones.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  by  far,  to  bo  safe  than  to  be  sorry. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  K.  N. 

Home-cured  Breakfast 
Bacon 

Cut  bacon  six  or  eight  inches  wide 
from  the  thin  lean  part  of  sides.  Heat 
one-half  pint  molasses,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  saltpeter  and  two  teaspoons  red 
pepper,  and  while  hot  paint  the  bacon 
with  this.  You  may  use  a  paint  brush 
from  the  10-eent  store.  Let  stand  over 
night,  then  salt  down  and  let  stay  three 
weeks.  Take  up,  Avash  off  and  smoke. 
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Here  are  the  ratings  of  Redbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y. )  Contest:  First  High  Red  Pen  First  4 
Months:  Second  High  Red  Pen  for  January:  First 
High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds:  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Red  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight. 

Blood- Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30,000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  7, 

Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2139 


New  Hampshire 


ARE  BRED  TO  PAY  YOU  PROFITS 

Send  for  our  free  32-page  illustrated  N.  H.  Red  catalog.  Learn 
about  this  profitable  ideal  general  purpose  breed  and  our 
BALANCED  BREEDING  program.  Every  chick  our  own 
f^rain-  J^very  breeding  bird  officially  blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  by  Tube  Agglutination  Method  by  N.  H.  College  and 
100/®  free.  Every  chick  dependable,  for  16  years  bred  for 

1.  Freedom  Irom  B.  W.  D.  5  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source.  Full  satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  You  are'  the  judge.  We  adjust  promptly  in 
cash  or  replacements  as  you  desire.  —  — ? 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  I  66  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


oss 


'Jarm 

R.l.Reds 

sow,  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 
WITH-  100*  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade-A  are  offered  at 
a  special  low  price — within  reach  of  every 
chick  buyer.  Yet  they  carry  the  same  blood 
as  our  LEADING  1932-33  RED  PEN 
FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.)  CONTEST 
Put  some  of  this  blood  into  your  flock  and 
watch  production  records  climb. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by 
Tube  Agglutination  Method  under  Stale 
Supervision. 

FREE  replacement  of  losses  above  2% 
during  first  14  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced 
or  money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

Compliance  Certificate  9S6 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


(Colonial  learnt 
Harm  Chesebro 

These  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

Reds 

this  is  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
N.  H.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass'n. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  O.  P.  record  hens. 

HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAST 
GROWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Blood-tested  for  BWD  by  N.  H.  College. 
Hardy  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  years. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 

Send  NOW  for  complete  facts  and  figures. 
Prices  right  for  quality. 

HAYES  HENNERY,  Bx  109,  Dover.  N.  H. 


$  1  00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  1000  "  ~  " . .  ' 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


$120 

Per  1000 

For  Mar.  and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Mass.  Certifled-Accredited  Reds  and 
Rock-Red  Cross.'  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.  1).  without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  OTube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  8.000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one.  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells1  you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300*  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 

FARMS—  C.  T.  Avery  &  Son— Colrain,  Mass. 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 


The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
cnaraeteristics ;  Livability,  Matur¬ 
ity.  Production,  Egg  Size.  Egg 
.Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  tested,  tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method  for  BWD. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c  f.o.b.  Athol,  for¬ 
merly  30c.  Circular.  Edge- 
hill  Incubation  Plant,  Box 
27,  South  St..  Athol.  Mass. 
EDGEHILL  —  The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


puu"™m“w°i.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLP0RT,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duction  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Hamburg  Steak  Variations 

With  Vegetable  Soup.  —  One  pound 
hamburg,  dour,  one  onion,  one  can  vege¬ 
table  soup,  paprika  if  desired,  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  sage,  dried  parsley  or  celery  leaves. 
Form  the  steak  into  small  cakes  and 
dredge  with  flour.  Slice  the  onion  into 
hot  fat  in  an  iron  skillet,  and  place  the 
cakes  in  the  pan  with  the  onion  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Pour  on  the  vegetable  soup. 
Cover  and  bake  at  350°  about  one  hour. 

With  Cucumbers. — To  1%  lbs.  ham¬ 
burg,  add  salt,  pepper,  onion  juice  or  line- 
ly  chopped  onion,  and  fry  in  bacon  or 
ham  drippings.  Put  one  large  or  two 
small  encumbers,  one  slice  of  stale  bread 
and  one  small  onion  through  the  food 
chopper  and  season  with  two  teaspoons 
vinegar,  two  teaspoons  catsup,  salt  and 
pepper.  Remove  the  meat  cakes,  pour  in 
the  cucumber  mixture,  add  the  hot  water, 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  it  over  the 
meat  and  serve. 

Hamburg  Dumplings. — Mix  1  lb.  ham¬ 
burg,  one-third  cup  uncooked  rice,  one 
small  onion  chopped,  one-half  green  pep¬ 
per  chopped,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Make  into  small  balls  and  boil 
in  salted  water  to  cover  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  tomatoes  and  drop  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  dumpling  batter  on  top  of  each 
meat  ball.  Cover  well  and  cook  12  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  the  gravy  in  which  it 
was  cooked. 

String  Bean  Chili. — Chop  one  onion 
coarsely  and  brown  slightly  in  fat.  Add 
two  clips  of  tomatoes,  two  teaspoons 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon  chili  powder 
and  one-half  pound  of  string  beans.  Ten 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Star  Flower  Quilt.  —  This  attractive  quilt 
was  made  of  print  and  plain  green.  The  blocks 
are  12  inches  square  and  joined  with  plain 
blocks  of  even  size.  This  is  a  very  easy  ap¬ 
plique  block  to  make,  and  is  very  pretty  when 
completed.  Price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents, 
two  patterns.  25  cents;  quilt  pattern  catalog 
15  cents.  Address  orders  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

minutes  later  add  one-lmlf  pound  ham¬ 
burg.  Cook  until  the  beans  are  tender, 
at  least  30  minutes.  Canned  beans  may 
be  used.  Add  them  with  the  steak  and 
cook  about  15  minutes  or  until  the  steak 
is  thoroughly  cooked. 

With  Noodles.  —  Boil  two  or  three 
ounces  of  noodles  eight  minutes  in  salted 
water.  Drain.  Fry  one  pound  hamburg 
until  brown  in  drippings  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  finely  chopped 
onions  if  desired.  To  one  can  of  thick 
tomato  soup  add  one  cup  of  water.  Add 
to  the  meat  with  the  drained  noodle  and 
finish  cooking. 

Hamburg  for  Monday. — To  one  pound 
of  hamburg  add  a  beaten  egg,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-eiglith  teaspoon  pepper, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Then  add  one-half  cup 
bread  crumbs  and  one-lialf  cup  milk. 
Crease  a  baking  dish  and  put  in  it  a 
layer  of  thinly  sliced  raw  potatoes.  Cover 
with  the  hamburg  and  on  top  put  a  layer 
of  thinly  sliced  onion.  Pour  in  milk  to 
cover  and  bake  for  about  an  hour. 

MARGARET  NEW. 


Best-ever  Rhubarb  Pie 

Cut  fresh  rhubarb  without  “skinning” 
in  34-in.  slices,  about  two  cups,  put  in 
drainer  and  let  hot  water  run  through  it 
for  10  or  20  seconds.  Put  away  to  drain 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  takes  away 
the  strong  acid  taste. 

Mix  the  drained  rhubarb  with  1%  cups 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one-half  to 
one  cup  raisins  (steamed  a  few  minutes), 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Line  deep  pieplate 
with  hot-water  crust,  put  in  mixture,  dot 
with  butter  and  cover  with  lattice  of  the 
same  crust  dough.  Beat  two  eggs  till 
light,  with  dash  of  salt  and  pour  on  top 
of  the  lattice.  It  will  soak  in  the  pie  but 
leave  a  thin  layer  on  the  lattice  cover. 
Bake  45  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

Hot-water  Crust.  —  Mix  one-half  cup 
lard  or  other  shortening  with  one-fourth 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Stir  till  shorten¬ 
ing  is  dissolved  and  slightly  cooled;  stir 
in  1 44}  cups  (scant)  sifted  flour  with  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Put  away  in  ice  box 
for  at  least  two  hours.  Will  keep  several 
days.  iv.  j.  cornelissen. 


Brined  Chine  and  Tongue 

Measure  2%  gallons  of  water;  add  salt 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  two  level  tablespoons  saltpeter. 
Pour  over  meat  (chines  and  tongue)  and 
weight  down.  Soak  chines  in  weak  salt 
water  over  night  before  putting  them  in 
brine. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog.  Tune  in  WTIC  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  12:15 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


BLOOD-TESTED 
for  Pullorum. 
Rapid  Antigen 
U.  S.  Pat.  1,816,626. 

WE 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Keene. 

GUARANTEE 


EVERY  CHICK 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 

TO  BE  FROM 
26-  TO  30-OZ.  EGGS 


High  Family  Averages 
ol  Large-Size  Eggs 

We  have  given  special  attention  to>  developing 
whole  families  of  high  producers.  We  now  have 
family  averages  as  high  as  292  eggs  per  bird  and 
2(5-27  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  Also  individual  records 
as  high  as  310  eggs. 

We  set  only  24-28-oz.  eggs,  produced  on  our 
own  farm. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by  standard  Tube 
Agglutination  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station. 

$500  BOND  PROTECTS  YOU 

against  possible  loss  from  BWD.  This  Bond 
has  been  posted  with  State  Association. 

Bonded  Baby  Chicks  at  reasonable  prices. 
Hatching  Eggs,  also  Pullets  In  Season. 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  plain 
unvarnished  truth.  Write  today. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  568. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ASSOCIATION 

certTfied 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


2200  Reds,  same  strain  for  9  years,  and  how  they 
do  lay!  Last  season  we  trapped  a  pen  of  200  pullets; 
here  are  the  results:  103  laid  over  200  eggs,  3  of 
them  over  300,  and  the  average  of  the  103  pullets 
was  249  eggs!  Wo  offer  you  chicks  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

dlL  ducks  Amed  by  males, 
ifiom  imp  neAtM.,Ae^Rm. 

Extra  quality  at  no  extra  price.  Ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 


PECKHAM  FARM  j£Vr£££?“ 

3136  Acushnet  Ave.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


Make  Poultry  Raising  Pay 


Lord  Farms’  customers  have  been  making  money 
with  poultry  right  along.  You  can,  too.  with  our 
stock.  For  over  20  years,  the  Lords,  father  and 
sons,  have  been  personally  selecting  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  for  large-size  eggs,  heavy  birds  and 
trapnest  records  of  from  220  to  300  eggs  and 
over.  The  blood  of  this  foundation  stock  is  in 
the  chicks  you  buy  here.  Prices  on  our  Grade  A 
Chicks  are  lower  than  we  ever  thought,  possible. 
FREE  Catalog  tells  about  our  breeding 
farm,  guarantee  and  prices.  Write  todav. 

LORD  FARMS  METHUEN )  MASS? 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  1288 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood -  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  TV.  'D.  Agglutination  Method. 

—  SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 


Certificate  No.  6395  100  1000 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Not  Tested  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  ..$7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Ruff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Tl’/  iTy  Hollywood  Strain 

JA  A  V _ z -ITV  m  g.  c.  Mb.  Leghorns. 

Breeders  from  R.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

BUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  H.  Y. 


_  S^STOC* 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorn  breeders.  Hens 
weigh  op  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks  $8  per 
100:  $38.50  per  500;  $75  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.CIauior, 


IMJ2H3BIIB3 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own.  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  (License  No.  1681. ) 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

Black  Leghorns  &  Aneonas.  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.75  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  36.75  70 

Light  Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  .  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


1934  CATALOG  READY  __ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks.  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minoreas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

Ti  i  °  D-  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

ID  I  \  HJAHJAA  JUil.TtRTXTT 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

&  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  Cert.  34S0. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live 
delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  4020. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and.  the  best  equipped 
plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 
come  to  see  us.  CHICKS,  $70-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


f  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 

M  i  niore.  Bred  for  high-egg  production. 

r  v  <  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 
Bd,  Bf,  Wh,  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps,  Giants,  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat. ,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks.  $7.  WTiite  Rocks.  $8.  N.  H.  Reds, 
$8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.-  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square 
Deal  and  best  attention.  Cert.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  c^lAR 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  IOOO 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

(Cert.  3997)  Heavy  Mixed....  6.80  34.00  68.00 
All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100.  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Box  G  •  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Hanson  Strain  Foundation 


Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks. .......  .$75  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $70  per  1000 


100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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S.  C.  WHITE  * — -«  TT  T  ~^2T 

LEGHORN  V — >■  JL.JL.  J- 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cert.  6395. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


T  A  VC  WATICC  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1AM.  IN  U  1  ILL  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Bocks  &  Beds,  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Ill  Cn’C  miriiC  White  Bocks,  Barred 
(JL9I1  J  LuILIlJ  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Legs..  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  448.  ULSH'S  HATCHERY, 

Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrc'hceadlly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  $7-100.  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  $7-100.  H.  Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


AMIG  HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

For  Foundation.  X  specialize  in  Hanson  Strain  Direct. 
AMIG’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Large  Type.  $75-1000. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00-100 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds . $7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed.  $7.00-100  —  Circular  Free. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Ca  ■  |  | f  C  From  Breeders  Tested  for 

fl  I  IV  O  B.  W.  I),  by  Stained  Antigen 

Method.  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  ALL  CHICKS .  *7.00  per  100. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY  Cert.  4828. 
Cloyd  Xiemond,  Prop.  Box  It  MvALISTEHVILLE,  PA 

HUSKY  EfcS®EcD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

**  Hatched  to  Live  Guaranteed  to  Please 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  87. OO 
per  hun.  White  Leghorns  and  Assorted  Chicks,  *6.50. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  March  and  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular. 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1.000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

ii.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
11,  I.  Reds,  *6.90-100. 
White  Leghorns  and 
H.  Mixed.  *6.75—100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  $7-100. 
White  Leghorns.  $7-100.  Assorted,  $6.30-100.  We 
ship  for  cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


-BUY  PRICE’S  CHICKS- 


CHICKS 


Honest  Values  in  Chicks  at  Honest  Prices. 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

PRICE’S  HATCHERY,  R2,  TELFORD.  PA. 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
_  __  —  Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
S6  75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&.  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

DAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

JHUIj  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  loujS 
live"  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Dos  Hatchery  K.  2-R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LOOK 


WEADER’S  CHIX  iKi.l  MS! 

Buff  Orps,  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks,  $6.50. 
W. Giants  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

LARGE  r'UIPK’C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

husky  LnlLIVa  selected  flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE.  Cert.  No.  3549. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

good  Leghorn  Chicks  at  the  price 
of  cheap  chicks.  Times  like  these 
you  can’t  afford  poor  bred  stock. 

10c  each;  *90.00  per  1,000. 

HILLCR.EST  FARMS  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

r„npne?;iB.e0d0dsr“cd  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 

E.  L.  BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

/'uirirc  s.  c.  white  leghorns,  $7-100. 

L  n  ILAD  From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  for  IJWD 
by  Stained  Antigen  Method.  Del.  guar.  Circluar  Free. 

OTTO  BRUBAKER,  Box  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

\\T  A  I  PV  »  C  ruirvc  40,000  Weekly  Breeders 
W  ALLK  LIllLIVO  Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  Write  for  prices. 

L  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders— Leghorns,  Bocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Aft  HAItC  ri/IPFC  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
ALLLvi  tJ  LijIlAi)  Bred  Leghorns  and  It.  I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allan's  Hatchery,  Saalord,  Del 

C  Wh.  Leghorns  Antigen  BWD  Tested 
IIUlYO  Rocks,  Reds,  Legs.,  H.  Mix,  1 00- $7 ; 
500-$35;  l.000-$70.  Free  circular.  Safe  arrival. 

B.  W.  AMEY  Box  4.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 
(Hampioh  chkKS 


4  Weeks  Replacement  Guarantee 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company 
writes  us  for  list  of  our  customers 
saying  that  Carter’s  Champions 
make  the  finest  fancy  top-of-market 
broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poul¬ 
try  bouse  establishes  special  branch 
to  get  premium  quality  eggs  and  broilerB 
from  Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100  per  cent  sale  delivery,  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.^Anconas . }  *6-75  *32-50  $64-00 

Barred,  White.  Buff) 

Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,  White  t  6-90  33-00  65-00 
Wyands.,  Buff  Orps _ J 

Columbian  Wyandottes  7-45  36-00  70-00 
Heavy  Assorted .  6-55  32  25  63-50 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 

Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 


•'Hybrid  Chicks” — R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 

100  500  1000 

PiiHets-day  old. .  511.00  $53.00  $105.00 
Cockerels-day  old  7.00  32.50  67.50 

.  WE  SHIP  C.O.  D. 

Chicks  snipped  prepaid  at  above  prices  ; 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per  / 

100  deposit.  Wo  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog:  Free. 

^  CARTER’S  CHICKERY. 

Dept.  218  ELDORADO.  ILL. 

Compliance  No.  3555. 


parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rocks  that  hare  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  the  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
flapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livability, 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  I’enna.  State  B. 
W.D.  tested.  TJ.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  7693. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Schweglers  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper*.  17 
year#  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

Schwegleits  Breeding  Farms  gHatcnert 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Schwegler's  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


20,hCENTURy  Babyfhicks 


Their  BIG  EGG  YIELD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.  W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  2.00  3.50  6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

Entire  flock  Penn.  State  Bloodtested  for  BWD  (Pul- 
lorum  Disease)  by  agglutination  method — and  no  re¬ 
actors  found.  All  males  used  havo  individual  Pedigree 
Records.  No  outside  eggs  used.  Twenty  years’  breed¬ 
ing  for  production  and  vitality.  NRA  Compliance  Cert. 
564.  Why  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS  -  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 
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STRICKLER  S  STURDY.  CHICKS 

KBlood-tosted  IB.  W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
■Large  size  English  White  Leghorns,  New 
■Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
'Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bo*  R,  Sheridan,  P«. 


BABY  CHICKS  F  RBU)0  d-tEeste  d 

For  BWD  (Puliorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEl/S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid  100  1000 

Grade  AA,  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . $8  $80 

Grade  A.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . . 7  70 

Barred  Rocks  .  7  70 

Mixed  $6.80-100.  Circular  free.  Certificate  3846. 
JOHN  SH.ADEL  HATCHERY.  R.  P.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
1  pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM, 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

C!  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
VxillVxIVO  Rocks  &  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
Mixed,  $7;  Assorted.  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS— Retail  and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.'  (Com¬ 
pliance  Certificate  No.  915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  ALMEN DINGER  HATCHERIES,  Kooky  Kidge.Ohio 


7 f/o [O' C*  Large  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  State  Blood. 
l/i7JLA  J  tested.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 
WM,  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chloks-Ergs-Stoek 

34th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ms®  REDS' 


.  LEGHORNS, 
MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$0.50  PER  ion  ANI)  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson's  Hatchery, fekcsbnrg,  I’a 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— Vermont  Accredited 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Send  for  Circular. 
CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS  -  West  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


Distinguishing  the  Sex  of 
Day-old  Chick 

A  rather  remarkable  discovery  credited 
to  those  patient  and  capable  investigators 
of  many  scientific  and  practical  problems, 
the  Japanese,  has  created  much  interest 
among  poultrymen  of  this  country  and 
may  bring  about  some  thing  like  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  large  scale  hatching  and 
chick  selling  industry.  As  all  poultry- 
men  know,  the  cockerels  hatched  in  the 
effort  to  replenish  the  laying  flock  are 
likely  to  be  a  liability  to  their  owner,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  asset,  and,  if  they  could  be 
found  and  removed  before  any  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  feeding  and  caring 
for  them,  it  would  usually  be  a  good 
business  propostion  if  they  were  prompt¬ 
ly  killed  and  buried.  The  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  sexes  at  hatching 
time  has  prevented  this,  however,  and  the 
next  best  thing  has  been  to  bring  them  to 
broiler  size  as  soon  as  possible  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  at  least  the  cost  of  their 
hatching  and  care  up  to  the  marketing 
age. 

The  Japanese  have  apparently  put 
something  over  on  our  countrymen  and 
perhaps  should  have  shamed  our  poultry 
investigators  by  their  keenness  in  detect¬ 
ing  a  mark  of  differentiation  between  the 
sexes  of  newly  hatched  chicks  that  has 
heretofore  escaped  the  more  hurried 
Yankee.  Visiting  teams  of  Japanese 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  choose 
between  the  pullets  and  cockerels  and  to 
do  it  with  flocks  of  thousands  with  90 
per  cent  accuracy.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sort 
of  profession  in  their  own  country,  wom¬ 
en,  particularly,  becoming  very  proficient 
in  the  work  and  able  to  earn  very  satis¬ 
factory  incomes  by  charging  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  cent  per  chick  for  their 
services. 

This  work  should  be  done  at  or  about 
12  hours  of  age ;  after  several  days,  the 
distinction  cannot  be  made.  It  cannot 
be  described  in  print  satisfactorily,  but 
consists  essentially  in  smoothing  out  the 
folds  of  the  vent  in  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
veal  a  very  small  projection  of  tissue 
hidden  within  them.  This  pin  point  pro¬ 
jection  differs  in  size  in  the  two  sexes, 
though  it  may  be  found  in  both.  At  the 
early  age  mentioned,  there  is  sufficient 
difference  to  disclose  the  sex  to  the 
trained  eye,  and  to  the  trained  fingers 
that  know  how  to  hold  the  chick  and  un¬ 
cover  the  distinctive  mark.  Keen  eye¬ 
sight  and  a  good  light  is  required.  Ex¬ 
pert  Japanese  women  are  said  to  attain 
a  speed  of  from  400  to  500  chicks  per 
hour  in  the  work  but  to  he  able  to  work 
consecutively  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a 
time  because  of  the  fatigue  induced  by 
the  attention  needed. 

Their  work  has  been  duplicated  in  this 
country  by  those  who  have  been  taught 
the  trick  and  a  new  calling  may  be 
opened  to  both  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  it.  Those 
who  attempt  it  cannot  be  too  finicky  as 
to  cleanliness  of  fingers  while  operating, 
for  the  chick’s  bowels  are  active  at  the 
age  of  examination  and  it  cannot  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  subjects  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  will  aquiesce  quietly  in  more  or  less 
uncomfortable  situations,  the  object  of 
which  they  cannot  be  aware  of.  The  tvork 
is  yet  too  new  in  this  country  to  make 
certain  predictions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  be  carried  but  there  will 
be  keep  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
contribution  to  the  poultry  industry  by 
our  Nipponese  friends.  M.  B.  D. 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Egg  and 
Poultry  Auction 

C.  II.  Stains,  auction  master.  High 
and  low  prices  March  23,  1934 :  N.  J. 
fancy  24*4  to  27%c ;  N.  J.  fancy  med. 
20y2  to  23 y2 e;  N.  J.  grade  A  22%  to 
26%c,  brown  23  to  26%c;  N.  J.  grade 
A  med.  18%  to  22%,  brown  19  to  23%c; 
N.  J.  pullets  18  to  19%c,  brown  17c;  N. 
J.  peewees  16%c;  duck  eggs  41  to  44%c; 
cases  730;  geese  $1.24  to  $1.52. 

Poultry. — Fowls,  colored  19%  to  22c, 
Leghorns  13%  to  16%c;  broilers,  Rocks 
17%  to  22c,  Reds  18%  to  23%c,  Leg¬ 
horns  20%  to  22e ;  chickens,  Reds  24%e, 
Leghorns  18%  to  2gc ;  pullets.  Rocks  21 
to  29c,  Reds  22%  to  24%c;  old  roosters 
20%c ;  turkeys  24  to  27c;  ducks  20%c; 
geese  12%  to  14c;  pigeons,  pair,  35  to 
41c;  guineas,  pair,  $1.05;  rabbits  14% 
to  17%c;  hogs  7  to  7%c;  calves  5%  to 
6c ;  cases  192. 


pillplf  C  Barron  &  Hollywood  Leghorns.  AlsoHeavy 
UllICIV  J  Broods.  LargaChicks  and  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  fo) 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Wife  (to  seasick  husband)  :  “Look, 
John,  over  there.  Such  a  big  ship!” 
Husband :  “I  don’t  want  to  see  any  ships. 
Call  me  when  you  see  a  bus.” — Humorist. 
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wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Puliorum  disease  (B. 
W.  D.)  by  the  agglutination  tube  met¬ 
hod,  Write  for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  for  puliorum  disease  (BWD) 
by  stained  antigen  method.  Testing  done  under  our  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  Cash  or  COD.  1 00  500  1 000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35  00  70.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  or  write  for  free  cir.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Large  Type,  Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  GRADE  B . $7.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $9.00 


Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Legkorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.Stnd.  method.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  4018) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself,  Feb.,  1034.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  ..  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  free  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70 

Wh.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70 

It.  I.  Beds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

Certificate  No.  571S.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  *7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed......  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury,  Pa. 

VLEGHORNS  our  specialty 

F  Zn  34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed¬ 
s'  ing  and  hatching  chix.  other  breeds. 

•  100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
it-xO  free'  Est-  1900-  ComPiiance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


T  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

lyc/C/JV  •  and  R.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  *80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HI-QUALITY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100,  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds.  N.  H.  BTock.  $9-100. 
W.  Giants,  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  plus  fee.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S 

Hatchedy  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes,  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavv 
Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN L^a,^r.  8* 

Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PitUtown,  N.  J. 
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PR  Squabs 


Breed  PR  Royal 
Squabs  and  make 
_  money.  Highest 

of  all  poultry  prices,  less  work.  Send  ten 
cents  tor  1934  68-page  red  book  telling  why, 
how;  34th  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  205  H  St„  Melrose,  Mass. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

HOVERS  &  ROSEN BLUM 
2298  12th.  Ave.,  New  Yorh  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE. 

SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


WormerTomc! 


^  for  CHICKS,  Broilers  sad  UTKR3 
h°“*n<1  this  produet  from  your  Dealer 
WHITE  for  Vsluabie  Literature  sad  prloee 
I*.  0,  SINS,_  Dept.  RN*i  ,  ft 
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Use  Mechling’s  Egg  Preservative 

keeps  eggs  fresh  until  winter  and  beyond. 
Put  eggs  down  now  in  Mechling’s  Egg 
Preservative,  and  sell  all  your  next  winter’s 
new-laid  eggs  at  highest  winter  prices.  It’s 
efficient  and  so  easy  to  do  — 
just  add  water  per  directions. 

Easy  way  to  more  egg  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mech¬ 
ling’s  or  write  us  for  folder, 

“How  to  keep  Eggs  Fresh.” 

■  MECHLilNEj" 

BROS*  CHEMICAL!  CO> 

CAMOCNtH^ 

Est.  1869 


l 


ROCK  BOTTOM 

'RJCCS  on 


9 


(HKKV 


from  AMERICA'S  FAMOUS 
^  ^  BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

f  One  of  the  oldest  !n  America  with  a 

Jk  —  Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 

•  <  J  our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 

directly  out  of  individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  birdindi- 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  flocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  B.W.D. 
Bloodtested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 

Compliance  No.  5983.  ,  Prcpa--  Prices 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leg-\ 


horns,  Aneonas 
Barrcd.White,  Bf .  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds,  W.  Wyands, 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas 
Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers.  6-55 

Mixed  for  Layers . 6-30 

Missouri  Poultry  Farms,  Box 


500 

$3250 


1000 

$64  00 


6-90  33-00  65  00 


3225 

31-50 


63-50 
63  00 


212,  Columbia,  Mo. 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 


r\T  Bred  to  LIVE  and  LAY 

s?  VJ  At  Low  Prices  ...  Bloodtested,  Free  Range 

1  r  Flocks.  Bier,  strong:  chicks  from  vigorous,  range- 

raised,  brea-to-lay  flocks.  All  matings  B.  W.  D. 
\  -  /(  Tested  by  Stained  Antigen  test.  Authority  Mo. 

H  ;N\  Hatchery  Bd.  Imperial  Matings  also  T.  B.  Tested 

W,  i  X  •  under  personal  supervision.  All  flocks  Mo.  Ac¬ 
credited.  Prompt  service  guaranteed.  100%  live  delivery* 

SAVE  TIME-ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Postpaid  Prices— Utility  Matings  100_  1000 

Leghorns,  Heavy  Assorted  -  }  $6.75  $65.00 

R.I.Reds, Barred, White  Rocks, White)  a  nr  nr\ 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  >  h  H (j  hi  [If] 

BufF,  White  Minorcas  -  .  -  f  UJ.UU 

Jersey  White,  Giants  ...  7*40  74-00 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  lc  to  above  prices.  For  shipments  to 
New  England,  Rocky  Mtn.  and  Pacific  Coast  states  add  60c  per  100 
to  above  prices.  For  Imperial  Mating  Chicks  (oar  best)  add  So  per 
chick  to  above  prices. 

Terms:  Chicks  shipped  prepaid  if  cash  sent  with  order.  If  desired 
C.  O.  D.,  send  $1  per  100  deposit,  balance  C  •  O.  D.  plas  delivery 
charges.  Literature  free* 

SMITH - 


CHICKERiES, 


BOX262-Y 


MEXICO,  MO. 


MORRIS  FARM 


CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  as  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
"NON  BROODY”  REDS— Wo  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs.weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bird  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat— Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 
STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


\ Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori 
l B.  W.  D-  ( stained )  Antigen  Test J 


White  Leghorns:  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.and  N. II. Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


v 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
Personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted  7!/2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc- . 
tion,  S70— 1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  welcome. 

JUNIATA  PftUITRY  farm  &  hatchery 

JUlUftlit  rifULlKI  RICHFIELD.  PA.  Cert.  717 


JERSEY  WHITE  GIANT  CH  ICKS— America’s  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  six  months.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Selling  Eggs  Via  the  Bicycle 

My  eggs  were  piling  up  and  I  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
them  since  the  local  stores  were  over¬ 
stocked  and  were  taking  no  more  eggs. 
It  seemed  that  the  sign  out  in  front  of 
the  house,  “Fresh  Egg  for  Sale”  attracted 
no  particular  attention.  I  didn't  really 
expect  much  from  that  sign  as  it  was  on 
a  back  road,  and  in  Winter  traffic  is 
next  to  nothing.  And  besides  it  wTas  my 
first  year  in  the  poultry  business  and  no 
one  took  me  or  my  chickens  seriously,  I 
guess.  I  was  a  woman  and  24.  I  had 
quit  a  good  office  job  to  take  up  farming 
at  a  time  when  jobs  were  scarcer  than 
hen’s  teeth,  hut  I  was  fed  up  on  the 
monotony  of  office  routine  and  resolved 
to  make  our  old  farm  pay. 

Here  I  was  at  the  very  begnning  of 
Winter  with  a  flock  of  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  hens,  all  busily  laying,  wondering 
how  I  wTas  going  to  sell  my  eggs.  Then 


Delivering  Eggs 


a  thought  struck  me  and  earned  for  me 
the  name,  “The  Bicycling  Egg  Lady.”  1 
typed  out  a  batch  of  letters  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  town  to  solicit  their 
trade.  I  promised  to  deliver  my  large 
golden  yolked  eggs  fresh  from  the  farm, 
once  a  week  via  my  special  bicycle  de¬ 
livery  service  and  guaranteed  every  egg 
to  arrived  in  perfect  condition  or  money 
refunded.  I  listed  the  price,  my  tele¬ 
phone  number  and  ended  with  a  “de¬ 
licious  egg  recipe,”  such  as  baked  corn 
with  eggs. 

The  response  was  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  telephone  orders  came 
in  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  drummed 
up  enough  business  to  take  care  of  all  my 
eggs.  And  there’s  always  a  jaunt  out  in 
the  fresh  air  and  a  visit  with  friends  in 
the  bargain.  It’s  much  better  than  store 
trade.  M.  s 

New  Jersey. 


Ailing*  Hens 

What  might  be  wrong  with  my  hens? 
Their  droppings  are  very  yellow,  their 
combs  turn  black  in  a  day,  and  they  die 
in  two  days  after  they  are  taken  with  this 
ailment,  and  cannot  eat.  My  flock  is  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  until  taken  sick.  They 
have  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  c.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Droppings  become  discolored  and  combs 
turn  dark  in  a  number  of  diseases  and  a 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  these 
symptoms  alone.  It  is  not  likely  that 
you  can  do  anything  for  the  sick  birds 
and  the  prompt  removal  from  the  flock  of 
any  seen  to  be  ailing  will  he  the  safest 
course,  though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
trouble  is  contagious.  The  food  supplied 
should  of  course  be  looked  to  that  nothing 
of  a  spoiled  nature  is  being  eaten.  Yellow 
and  green  droppings  are  found  in  fowl 
cholera  but  this  disease  is  a  serious  one 
affecting  a  large  number  in  the  flock  and 
not  apt  to  occur  in  an  isolated  flock  where 
it  could  not  easily  be  brought  in.  Diges¬ 
tive  disturbances  acompanying  diseases 
of  the  internal  organs  are  common  and. 
of  course,  affect  the  color  and  nature  of 
the  droppings.  m.  b.  d. 


Sub- 

Normal  ^ 
s/  Abdominal 
Capacity 

A  poor  start  with  at 
ordinary  Chick  Fooc 
stunted  this  pullet’s 
abdominal  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  egg  pro- 
k  duction  is  J 
low. 


Normal 
^  Abdominal 

Capacity  a 

A  fine  start  with  Pratts 
Baby  Chick  Food  gave 
this  pullet  its  great 
abdominal  or  egg-  , 
k  producing  A 
capacity. 


AS  THE  CHICK  MED 


SO  GROWS  THE  HEN 


Let’s  X-ray  the  facts  about  chick  feeds.  The  Pratt  Poultry 
Experiment  Farm  has  conducted  exhaustive  tests  with  vari¬ 
ous  starters  and  chick  foods.  Illustrated  above  is  one  of 
them.  Two  chicks. .. identical  in  breed,  strain,  incubation 
and  care... were  fed  different  starters.  A  ate  Pratts.  B  was 
fed  an  ordinary  chick  food.  Here,  the  X-ray  shows  the  effects 
of  the  foods  upon  the  abdominal  or  laying  capacity  of  the 
mature  birds.  A  is  profitable.  B  is  a  liability. 

Trap  nest  records  show  B  layed  53  eggs  less  than  A.  Think 
it  over.  You  can’t  profit  on  catch-penny  purchases  of  infe¬ 
rior  foods.  And  it’s  foolish  to  run  the  risks  when  Pratts  costs 
so  little.  Stunted  runts,  bowel  trouble,  leg  w  eakness,  and  diar¬ 
rhea  are  often  due  to  deficient,  unbalanced  foods.  Play  safe. 
Use  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food,  or  if  you  prefer  that 
method  of  feeding,  Pratts  Buttermilk  ALL  MASH  Starter 
and  Grower.  Both  are  pure,  digestible,  wholesome  foods 
...reinforced  with  every  necessary  vitamin ...  scientifically 
balanced  in  minerals . . .  giving  every  tiny  nerve,  muscle  and 
bone  the  diet  needed  to  grow  strong,  husky  pullets. 

See  your  dealer  today.  Ask  for  Pratts.  You  can  buy 
ifC  Pratts  now  for  just  about  half  of  what  it  cost  in  1928. 


Bargain! 

In  the  Pratt  plan,  less  than 
100  lhs.  (instead  of  the  us¬ 
ual  200  lbs.)  of  starter  is 
needed  per  100  chicks. 
You  then  save  money  by 
changing  to  the  lower 
priced  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Growing  Mash. 

Pratts  Chick  Food  costs  so 
little,  we  will  even  ship  a 
100  lb.  bag,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  station  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  $3.25.  Price  at  dealer’s 
store  considerably  lower 
in  most  sections. 

If  no  dealer  near,  send 
money  order  direct  to : 
►  PRATT  FOOD  CO., 
Dept.  592,  12  tWalnutSt., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  your  chicks  reach  the  grow¬ 
ing  stage  change  gradually  to 
Pratts  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash 


(fC  BUTTERMILK 
l**  BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

MINERAL  BALANCED  •  VITAMIN  COMPLETE 


AT  PRICES  THAT  SATISFY!  ,  f  ,  _ 

That’s  what  many  customers  who  order  HAMP’S  STANDARD  CHICKS  have  written  os  In  aopreclation  !  Descend¬ 
ants  of  pedigreed  British  Columbia  R.  O.  P.  birds  head  our  R.  I.  Red.  White  Wyandotte.  Barred  Rock  flocks.  And 
from  England  we  imported  our  genuine  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  foundation  whose  descendants  head  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  today!  REAL  BRED-TO-LAY  QUALITY!  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Catalog  Free . 

SENT  POSTPAID  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES  L 

STANDARD  MATINGS  SELECT  MATINGS 

100  500  1000  100  500  1000 

Brown,  Buff,  White  Leghorns,  Aneonas ........  $6.75  $32.50  $64.00  $8.25  $40.00  $79.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  t .  6.95  33.00  65.00  8.45  40.50  80.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  I  Are 

. ”7-45  36.00  70.00  8.95  43.50  GEO, 

Lieht  Brahmas,. Black  Aostralorps,  1 . 7  95  33.75  9.45  46.25  Ow 

Jersey  Black  Giants  f 

White  Giants,  Dark  Cornish . 8.95  43.75  10.45  51.25  *.*.•  M 

Heavy  Assorted . . .  6.30  31.50  63.00  .  .  ..... 


STANDARD  HATCHERIES 


WOLF  BABYCHICKS  from  Flocks  Inspected^ A. PA 

'loot/tested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood¬ 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100 %  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability, 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  1  •>  and  last  7  days  at  of  original  price. 

W*ll  Standard  1'ldity  Mating 
noo  Bloodtested  -  but  not  Flock 

Compliance  688.  in*,*<tad  by  a.  p  a 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodleated  and  FUxk  Impeded  by  A.  P  A.  - 


\  100 

500 

100 

500 

1000 

1  $6.50 

$32.50 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

j  7.25 

35.00 

8.25 

38.75 

77.50 

1 

9.00 

43.75 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

6.75 

33.75 

7.50 

37.00 

72.00 

6.50 

32.50 

7.00 

33.50 

67.00 

10.00  48.75  95.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  )  luu  bw  Iu0  5U0  ,00°  1<X>  500  1000 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas  j  $6.50  $32.50  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00  $8.50  $38.75  $77.50 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  j 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  ....  9.00  43.75  10.00  48.75  95.00  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

For  25  chick*  add  l*/jc  per  chick  —  for  50  chick*  add  >-jc  per  chick  —  $1.00  book*  your  order  — We  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance  plu*  postage  and  C.O.D.  charge*. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  5  G1BSONBURG,  OHIO 


1 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  and  Flock  Inspected  by  A  P  A. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers . . .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Black  Giants  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00 

Also  started  chicks  of  all  above  breeds  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen 
method  for  BWD.  All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 
MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALIST E RV I LLE,  PA. 


too 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$70.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

.  8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

Baby  Chicks  from  26  oz.  Eggs 

Yes  sir!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck”  AAA 
mating  chicks.  All  breeders  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  W.  D,  with 
Antigen  by  licensed  Veterinary.  All  reactors  removed.  Thousands 
of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master  Breeding  Farm.  Our  A  A 
and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from.  We  also  hatch  ducklings.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  in  color*  and  low  price*.  v  > 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries  &  Master  Breeding  Farm,  Box  104  Napoleon, Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  7,  1934 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

We  are  a  little  late  with  our  report  on 
claims  for  the  year  1933,  but  here  it  is : 

During  1933  we  received  1.792  claims 
for  collection,  amounting  to  $53,298.07. 
We  collected  1.080  claims,  amounting  to 
$39,791.83.  This  makes  the  total  amount 
collected  since  1910,  $903,192.83  on  31,- 
497  claims. 

In  connection  with  the  1933  work  we 
have  written  20,440  letters. 

The  record  for  the  past  24  years  is  as 


follows 

1910— 

400 

claims 

collected,  $  9.005.45 

1911— 

539 

61 

66 

12.110.03 

1912— 

558 

66 

66 

10.020.51 

1913— 

743 

66 

66 

10.112.91 

11)14 — 

soo 

16 

66 

10.005.50 

1915— 

921 

66 

66 

13.021.12 

1916— 

1,192 

66 

66 

18,131.54 

1917— 

1,630 

66 

66 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2.232 

66 

66 

37,425.54 

1919— 

2,596 

66 

66 

44.6S4.29 

1920— 

2,493 

66 

66 

45,592.74 

1921— 

1,584 

66 

66 

45,804.23 

1922— 

1.479 

66 

66 

02,549.00 

1923— 

2,240 

66 

66 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1.5S8 

66 

66 

52,753.39 

1925— 

1.430 

66 

66 

50.323.09 

1920— 

1.013 

66 

66 

45.804.59 

1927— 

1.450 

66 

66 

52.520.94 

1928— 

1,040 

66 

66 

47,159.59 

1929— 

1.459 

66 

66 

49.554.01 

1930— 

1,148 

66 

66 

41.128.04 

1931— 

1,004 

66 

66 

57.005.08 

1935J— 

1.240 

66 

66 

38,141.49 

1933— 

1.080 

66 

66 

39.791.83 

31.497 

$903,192.83 

The  number  of  claims  and  the  total 
amount  of  them  was  less  for  1933  than 
for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
collections  were  also  a  little  reduced,  but 
the  total  amount  collected  was  a  little 
more  than  for  1932. 

We  do  not  attach  as  much  importance 
to  these  collections  as  do  many  of  our 
friends.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  these  claims,  small  as  some  of 
them  are,  is  important  to  1,080  individu¬ 
als  and  their  families,  but  to  us  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  honest  people  with 
honest  claims  do  have  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  collections  of  distinct  claims  or  at 
least  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
claim  is  collectible.  Of  course  when  a 
debtor  disappears  or  has  no  assets  col¬ 
lection  is  impossible. 

The  greatest  benefit  comes  from  dis¬ 
couraging  crooks  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  get  credit  or  products  from  the  farm 
without  paying  for  them.  Another  bene¬ 
fit  is  in  the  caution  our  friends  get  from 
the  experience.  More  and  more  they  have 
come  to  inquire  about  the  responsibility 
of  men  and  firms  asking  for  credit.  While 
many  of  our  friends  got  caught  in  the 
guaranteed  mortgage  certificates,  many 
more  have  written  us  that  they  took  the 
advice  of  Publisher’s  Desk  and  escaped 
the  loss  of  large  sums  of  money — often¬ 
times  their  life’s  savings.  Some  have 
been  frank  enough  to  say  that  they  had 
reason  to  regret  that  they  had  not  acted 
on  that  advice. 

We  are  frank  to  acknowledge  help  from 
our  friends  in  every  department  of  the 
paper,  but  in  no  other  department  is  the 
co-operation  more  spontaneous  and  vol¬ 
untary  than  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  It 
comes  not  only  from  people  in  need  of 
information  and  help,  but  from  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends  who  feel  the  urge  to  give 
of  their  talents  and  time  in  a  worthy 
cause. 

Recently  we  referred  to  the  National 
Hotel  Supply  Company,  119  Christopher 
St.,  New  York,  that  solicited  shipments 
for  March  19  delivery  and  for  whom  we 
could  find  no  rating  and  advised  our 
readers  to  avoid  shipments  until  there 
was  some  established  rating,  or  cash  paid 
in  advance.  The  New  -Jersey  papers  now 
report  that  this  concern  was  operated  by 
Frank  Nelson,  alias  Ralph  Thompson, 
who  gave  his  home  address  as  Clymer,  N. 
Y.,  and  who  has  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
and  for  conspiracy.  It  is  said  that  Nel¬ 
son  has  been  sought  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  in  many  States  for  many  years.  His 
practice  was  to  write  thousands  of  letters 
to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of¬ 
fering  to  buy  their  eggs  at  good  prices, 
lie  always  had  a  good  reason  for  the 
higher  price  he  was  able  to  pay.  He  em¬ 


ployed  a  truckman  to  move  the  eggs  from 
New  York  to  Jersey  City,  and  had  two 
men  employed  scraping  all  identifying 
marks  from  the  cases  and  putting  his 
own  markings  on  the  crates.  lie  then 
sold  the  eggs  and  forgot  to  pay  the  farm¬ 
er.  He  has  worked  the  same  game,  the 
police  say,  in  other  cities,  but  by  the 
time  the  authorities  had  the  information 
and  tried  to  locate  him  he  had  disap¬ 
peared.  This  time  he  was  caught  because 
a  young  man  told  his  mother  that  his  boss 
made  $4,200  in  a  day,  and  the  mother 
thought  selling  eggs  could  not  be  so 
lucrative  and  investigated,  and  gave  the 
result  to  the  police,  who  were  able  to  ap¬ 
prehend  Nelson.  The  police  turned  back, 
after  Nelson's  arrest,  15  truckloads  of 
eggs  which  were  shipped  during  the  one 
day.  All  further  shipments  will  be  re¬ 
fused.  There  .is  no  hope  for  any  payment 
to  the  farmers  whose  eggs  had  been  sold 
by  Nelson. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  person  who  was  exposed  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk.  I  refer  to  Chas.  AY.  Hutt. 
My  friend  informs  me  that  Hutt  is  now 
going  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Poultry  Exchange  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cation  and  his  farm  is  at  Hatfield,  Pa.  I 
would  like  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  get  this 
man,  as  I  understand  he  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  practice  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
farmers  for  a  long  time.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ilutt  had  previously  given  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  also  at 
Hatfield.  AYe  were  unable  to  make  a 
contact  with  him,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.  We 
endeavored  to  reach  him  through  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  above  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Exchange,  but  our  letters  are  re¬ 
turned  by  the  dead  letter  office  saying  he 
cannot  be  located.  The  assumption  is 
that  he  is  one  of  the  fly-by-night  dealers. 
There  were  many  complaints  against  him, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  his  address 
if  he  can  be  located. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  a  local 
paper  for  a  distributor.  I  received  an 
answer  from  the  Sliamas  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Bridge  and  Amory  Sts.,  Lowell,  Mass.  I 
was  to  invest  $200  for  peanuts  and  dis¬ 
play  stand.  I  was  to  be  given  a  fran¬ 
chise  for  my  county.  Profits  are  40  per 
cent.  You  have  helped  me  in  the  past ; 
can  you  let  me  know  if  this  is  good?  I 
have  not  invested  any  money  as  yet. 

New  Jersey.  m.  s. 

AAre  cannot  advise  going  into  this  prop¬ 
osition.  The  company  carries  a  small 
rating  with  the  references  consulted,  but 
if  you  want  to  sell  peanuts  buy  them  of 
any  responsible  wholesale  dealer.  This 
concern  evidently  pays  no  commission,  40 
per  cent  or  otherwise.  If  you  make  any 
profit  you  must  collect  it  from  the  con¬ 
sumer.  You  do  not  even  get  your  money 
back  unless  you  succeed  in  selling  the 
peanuts. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  give  me  the  following  information: 
My  father  lived  and  died  in  New  York 
State,  and  left  a  will.  I  am  a  bene¬ 
ficiary.  How  long  would  the  executor 
be  allowed  by  law  to  settle  the  estate? 
To  what  court  could  I  apply  for  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  this  estate?  J.  h.  h. 

Delaware. 

The  usual  time  given  to  an  executor 
to  settle  an  estate  in  New  York  State  is 
approximately  18  months,  but  a  legatee 
or  creditor  has  a  right  to  compel  an  ac¬ 
counting  within  seven  months  after  the 
appointment  of  the  executor.  The  ac¬ 
counting  should  be  requested  through  the 
Surrogate  Court  of  the  county  where 
your  father  died. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  asking  what  I 
would  do  with  $3,500,  if  it  were  sent  to 
me.  To  my  inquiry  they  sent  the  en¬ 
closed  literature.  Have  they  a  rating  or 
is  it  a  fake?  f.  0.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  an  alleged  opportunity  for  you  to 
win  a  fortune  and  an  automobile,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  not  necessary  to 
mention.  You  get  a  “prize  certificate” 
with  12,500  points  in  a  contest  to  start, 
all  for  nothing,  but  you  are  to  send  a 
dollar  and  then  you  will  be  told  of  your 
great  chance  for  a  prize  if  you  send  more 
money,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  which  will 
be  your  last  remittance.  It  comes  from 
Ohio.  Leave  it  alone  and  keep  your 
dollar. 


“Are  you  saving  any  money  sinte  you 
started  your  budget  system?”  “Sure.  By 
the  time  we  have  balanced  it  up  every 
evening  it’s  too  late  to  go  anywhere.”  — 
Christian  Register. 


Dairy  cows  .  .  .  calves  .  .  .  beef  cattle  .  .  .  dairy  goats  .  .  .  sheep  .  .  . 
they  all  need  dried  beet  pulp.  If  they’re  healthy,  vigorous  and  productive, 
it  keeps  them  that  way.  If  not,  then  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  the  ration  will 
tend  to  make  them  so. 

For  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  whole,  succulent,  nutritious  sugar  beet,  minus 
the  sugar  and  water.  It  is  the  only  vegetable  feed  in  commercial  form. 
It  fits  any  ration  and  improves  that  ration  .  .  .  makes  it  more  palatable  to 
the  animal  .  .  .  and  more  easily  and  completely  digested. 

It’s  easy  to  feed,  too.  For  you  feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  right  out  of  the 
sack.  You  don’t  have  to  soak  it.  Once  in  the  animal’s  stomach,  it  absorbs 
five  times  its  weight  of  water  and  swells  to  four  times  its  original  bulk. 
This  breaks  up  the  ration  so  that  digestive  juices  can  penetrate  to  every 
particle,  resulting  in  better,  more  efficient  assimilation. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  only  known  substitute  for  corn  silage  that  is 
better  than  corn  silage.  One  pound  will  do  the  work  of  five  pounds  of  corn 
silage  and  do  it  better. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  w  ill  likewise  take  the  place  of  part  of  your  hay  require¬ 
ments  in  the  ratio  of  four  pounds  of  pulp  in  place  of  six  pounds  of  hay. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  also  he  used  in  the  grain  ration,  replacing  any 
carbohydrate  feed  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley  or  bran. 

And  Dried  Beet  Pulp  keeps  indefinitely.  It  does  not  spoil,  and  rats, 
mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils  will  not  touch  it. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  “Profitable  Feeding” — and  ask  your  dealer 
about  DRIED  BEET  PULP— THE  UNIVERSAL  FEED. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for  poultry 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  -----  Detroit,  Mich. 


“Our  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  beet  pulp 
indicate  that  an  animal 
in  run-down  condition 
will  come  back  to  good 
condition  more  rapidly 
on  a  ration  of  beet  pulp 
and  grain  than  on  corn 
silage  and  grain.” 

W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co. 


Homstafa  Bess  Pontiac  Ollie ,  956054,  and  four  of 
her  healthy  progeny.  Owned  by  If  .  T.  Raivleigh 
Co.,  Freeport ,  III. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA.  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a 

SUPERVISED  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD 
by  the  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg, 
fa.  That  s  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  89%  last  season. 

Order  Notv  at  These  Low  Prices.  |00  500  1000 

!'  S'  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain . $9.50  $46.75  $90.00 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  “Barron  or  Tancred”  Strain .  7.75  37.50  72  50 

S.  C.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  7.75  3750  7250 

S.  C.  WHITE  PLY.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WH.  WYANS .  8.50  42.50  8(100 

(Cross-Bred  Chicks  Below  from  N.  H.  Males  and  Bar.  Rock  Females) 

DAY  OLD  CROSS  CHICKS .  9.50  46  75  90  00 

JJAY  cj?oss  PULLETS,  90%  accurate . 12.00  57.50  115  00 

DAY  OLD  COCKERELS,  90%  accurate . 10.00  47  50  95  00 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  BREEDS .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D.;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  25c  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  free. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY  iNC 

BOX  R  —  LEW  1ST  OWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State- Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  In  Pennsylvania” 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 
«if!tg  QQH 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for 
profit.  Sent  free.  Cert.  178. 
THE  R  IDG  WAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34,  LaRut,  Ohio 


BREEDING  STOCK,  also  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  White  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  White  Guineas, 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns. 
Chick  List  Free.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 

FARM  it  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwooil  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I  .  N.  T. 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SIIEKWOOI)  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Mil 


|_W*BY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

*  *  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Olialitv  Rrnn/D  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yuailiy  DI  Ullfit  REID  TGKKET  FARM,  Freehold, N.J. 

Fiona  Horning's  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Chix,  Eggs 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The ’Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all 
other  accidents — in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc.:  $5.01)  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 
disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


old  Bags  Wanted 


Now  Paying  Special  High  Prices 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  485  Howard  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


lirlMTCn  TA  DIIV  OLD  DAGS.  Write  for  onr  price  list 
WANICD  1U  DUI  MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

no  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

II  voung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.. 

301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D.  New  York  City. 

Radio  B  Batteries, 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.-  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  BEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

D  4TTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
t>A  I  IJulYlEO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

nuflTD  TIIIICUIUP  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
r  till  I  U  nnioninu  roll  of  ifllm  developed  and  printed, 
25e.  Quick  service.  LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  AVIs. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  family,  as  care¬ 
taker,  Dutchess  County;  care  for  garden  and 
lawn;  raise  own  vegetables  for  Summer  and 
Winter,  chickens  if  you  wish:  well  recommend¬ 
ed;  salary  $10  month;  write  fully.  F.  AV.  BECK, 
49  Lawrence  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

NURSE — Paralytic  woman  needs  nurse:  patience, 
cheer,  reading:  rural.  ADVERTISER  7645, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  GENERAL  farming;  references;  $30 
monthly  with  room,  without  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  farmer,  experienced;  sober, 
and  a  good  teamster;  wages  twenty  dollars 
and  board;  Dutchess  County:  give  age  and  quali¬ 
fications.  ADVERTISER  7648,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  SINGLE,  35,  experienced  market  garden¬ 
er,  hotbeds;  handy,  tools,  tractor,  help  with 
roadstand  Sundays;  Long  Island;  $40  month, 
board.  ADVERTISER  7649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  steady  single  man  to  work 
on  farm,  $15  and  good  home;  references  re¬ 
quired.  A.  THOMPSON,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  good 
drv-hand  milker;  $25  a  month,  room  and 
board;  good  home.  DORRIS  BABENDREIER, 
r.  O.  Box  121,  North  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  reliable  steady  single  man,  25  to 
40,  for  general  farm  work;  $26  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  7652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  HOUSEWORK  in  country;  must  like 
children;  good  home;  $25  monthly;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7654,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REFINED  COUPLE  to  keep  house  for  a  man 
and  invalid  brother,  no  nursing;  farm  home 
and  use  of  30-acre  farm  as  part  payment;  par¬ 
ticulars,  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  desired.  VICTOR  FLEURY, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  GOOD  home,  light  work  for  some  re¬ 
liable  boy  or  active  man.  MAPLESHADE, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 

WANTED — Capable  superintendent  to  take  care 
of  2  horses,  2  cows,  also  vegetable  garden 
and  flowers;  one  who  understands  oil  burners 
and  can  drive  car;  wife  to  occasionally  help 
with  housework:  write,  giving  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7602,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  dry  pickers,  steady 
work,  room  and  board;  state  wages  wanted, 
ability  to  kill,  pick  broilers  per  hour;  refer¬ 
ences.  WANTAGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Wan¬ 
ing!),  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 
steady  position  on  up-to-date  poultry  plant  in 
South  Jersey;  the  wife  is  required  to  do  some 
work  aiul  wages  will  be  in  proportion  to  results 
obtained;  must  be  handy  with  tools  and  strict¬ 
ly  honest  and  reliable;  an  opportunity  for  one 
interested  in  poultry;  give  qualifications,  age, 
and  approximate  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  SMALL  dairy,  general  farming; 

experienced  teamster;  $15  and  board.  LA- 
VERNE  ANDREWS,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  by  month  on  dairy  farm.  HOM¬ 
ER  ARNOLD,  Willow,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  couple,  with¬ 
out  children;  man  to  do  general  farm  work; 
wife  to  do  housekeeping.  Address  BENDERLY, 
Godeffroy,  N.  Y. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  for  cottage  of  boys  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  home,  situated  near  city  on  Main  High¬ 
way  Central  Pennsylvania;  man  to  be  generally 
useful  on  farm,  milk,  drive  ear,  working  with 
and  training  boys;  wife  to  act  as  housemother, 
interested  in  housekeeping,  fond  of  children. 
ADVERTISER  7666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  housework  and  farm¬ 
ing;  country;  $40;  driver’s  license.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  LIGHT  housework;  one  child;  own  room; 

$15  month  start.  ADVERTISER  7671,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  STEADY,  single  farmer  who  wants 
work,  yearly;  state  wages,  experience.  HEN¬ 
RY  WITTLING,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED;  must  buy  or 
sell,  dress  chickens,  3,600  Newtown  incuba¬ 
tor,  drive  truck;  references;  no  drinker  or  smok¬ 
er;  $25  a  month,  commission.  MRS.  PAUL  H. 
LACK,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  CREAMERY  man  wanted  to 
wash  bottles  on  electric  brush,  run  boiler  and 
bottle  milk;  good  milker,  chauffeur’s  license, 
references:  young  and  married,  with  small  fami¬ 
ly  preferred;  plant  located  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty;  wages  $40-$50  per  month  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  7676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged,  able  and  willing  man, 
generally  useful,  good  all-year-round  home, 
ten  dollars  per  month  and  board  on  a  country 
place.  ADVERTISER  7682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED- — Farm-raised  boy,  16-18,  peddle  milk, 
milk,  work  on  farm;  alert  and  willing;  $20 
month  and  board.  PETER  KUCHLE,  Ives  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. 

ENERGETIC,  EXPERIENCED,  honest,  sober 
foreman  for  23  acres  muck,  vegetables,  20 
acres  fruit,  70  general  farming;  good  wages, 
home,  advancement  for  right  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  place  in  coun¬ 
try;  wife  as  housekeeper,  man  as  handy-man, 
garden,  chickens,  on  small  farm  as  caretaker. 
A.  BALDWIN,  730  Ocean  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

EXPERT  CATTLE,  dairy  manager,  can  make 
place  self-sustaining,  now;  brains,  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  VEGETABLE  gardener  wants  em¬ 
ployment.  ADVERTISER  7636,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GROOM,  SINGLE,  desires  steady  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  draft  and  saddle  horses  in 
studs,  private  stables;  have  schooled  tliree-gaited 
saddle  horses;  estate,  stud  preferred;  references. 
ALBERT  HUNTINGTON,  Henniker,  N.  n. 

DESIRE  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  some  experi¬ 
ence.  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MILK  route  driver  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  single;  references.  ADVERTISER  7639, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  GAMEKEEPER  wants  situation, 
either  game-raising  manager  or  caretaking  of 
estate;  first-class  references;  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7641,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
flowers,  vegetables,  livestock;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER  wants  work,  experi¬ 
enced  golf  course  work,  purebred  cattle,  gen¬ 
eral  estate  work,  automobiles,  etc.,  bookkeep¬ 
ing;  size,  age,  location  of  place  immaterial; 
present  place  8  years;  American,  married,  no 
children,  Protestant,  aged  39,  healthy  and  ener¬ 
getic.  ADVERTISER  7644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  45,  SINGLE,  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry;  steady  and  reliable;  state 
particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  7650, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  WITH  managerial  experience 
and  best  of  references,  desires  position  on 
commercial  farm  or  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7653,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  single;  flowers, 
vegetables,  landscaping:  can  cook  week-end 
meals.  IRSA,  858  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

FRUIT,  POULTRYMAN,  with  experience  han¬ 
dling  horses,  dynamiting  and  land  clearing; 
operator’s  license;  American,  single,  26.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER.  DAIRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  farm  and  stock  problems;  capable,  de¬ 
pendable,  honest,  industrious;  competent  to  han¬ 
dle  farm  in  business-like  manner;  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  7657,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  age  28,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  dairy  farm,  good  milker,  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  7658, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED.  EDUCATED  gentlewoman  with 
boy  8,  experienced  working,  managing  house¬ 
keeper;  home  or  business  with  conveniences; 
finest  references,  cheerful  worker.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  work  in 
small  dairy  on  private  estate;  references  if 
required.  BOX  80,  Andover,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  herdsman  to 
take  full  charge  and  do  all  work  with  small 
dairy;  20  years’  experience;  feeding  and  care 
of  test  cows;  feeding  and  care  of  calves  and 
young  stock;  first-class  butter-maker  and  han¬ 
dling  of  high-class  milk;  am  able  to  handle 
most  all  veterinary  work.  ADVERTISER  7661, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  14  YEARS’  experience  making  European 
cheeses;  wish  to  make  connections  with  large 
dairy  farm.  FERDINAND  WALLO,  32-25  Olin- 
ville  Ave.,-  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

ORCIIARDIST — College  trained,  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience;  efficient,  highest  character;  capable 
filling  any  responsible  position:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man,  40,  experienced 
teamster,  used  to  farm  work  but  not.  all  ma¬ 
chinery;  $20  a  month  with  board;  for  steady 
work;  references  if  wanted:  no  milking. 
CHARLIE  CANEDY,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  lawn,  garden,  cows, 
chickens;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  boy  7  years,  wishes  position 
charge  small  estate;  years  of  experience 
dairying,  gardening,  poultry;  trustworthy,  ca¬ 
pable;  references;  6  years  last  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  20.  experienced  milker,  general 
farm-hand.  ARTHUR  LINDER,  343  East 
19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  general  repairs, 
first-class  work;  reasonable.  McGUIRE  BROS., 
44-14  54th  Rd.,  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children, 
Hollander,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER, 

7681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN.  farm  raised,  familiar  with 
poultry,  general  farm  work,  good  milker;  ca¬ 
pable  and  dependable  man;  prefer  $40  month. 
ADVERTISER  7075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  30,  WISHES  job  with  market  gar¬ 
dener  or  truck  grower;  $25  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  poultry,  all  livestock, 
good  all-around  man;  married;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  with  housework ;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  tem¬ 
perate,  reliable,  desires  position  as  caretaker, 
handyman,  gardener  or  housework;  state  wages. 
PAUL  SPRAGUE,  46  State  St.,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm,  160  acres,  fully  equipped; 

one  mile  to  milk  creamery:  electricity  in  all 
buildings.  NELSON  FOLLETT,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  2 %  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh:  house  suitable  two  families;  running 
brook;  State  road.  M.  B.  G.,  277  3rd  St.,  New¬ 
burgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm  on  State  road,  8-room 
house,  A  grade  barn,  running  water,  double 
garage,  henhouse  for  800  hens,  brooder-houses, 
electricity;  14  mile  village,  school,  church:  price 
$4,000;  will  sell  with  stock  and  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  DAIRY  farm  suitable  for  production 
of  certified  milk,  modern  barns,  new  silo,  ar¬ 
tesian  well,  excellent  quality  of  water  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  excellent  spring  in  meadow:  about 
80  acres,  apple  orchard  of  about  200  trees;  mod¬ 
ern  two-family  house,  all  improvements;  barns 
suitable  for  about  40  head:  no  stock  or  tools; 
about  30  miles  concrete  road  to  New  York  City; 
modern  school;  $85  per  month.  BOX  39,  Mon- 
sey,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Tea  room  and  gas  station  on  U. 

S.  highway  No.  13;  18  miles  south  of  Dover, 
Del.  ADVERTISER  7598,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SALE  OR  RENT,  20  acres,  new  buildings,  lat¬ 
est  improvements,  brook;  50  miles  from  New 
York.  Write  H.  MINARIK,  R.  2.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

PAYING  INVESTMENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

NORTH  ANDOVER.  MASS.  —  The  Carleton 
Farm  on  Summer  St.,  excellent  dairy  and 
vegetable  farm;  acreage  optional,  100  to  300, 
12-room  house,  hot-water  heat,  town  water, 
105-ft.  barn,  good  condition;  terms.  Apply  C. 
W.  TUCKER,  Mill  Road.  North  Andover,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Lawrence  23806. 

PRODUCTIVE  TRUCK  crop  farm,  attractive 
home:  convenient  Vineland.  N.  J. :  8-room 
house,  furnace  heat,  electricity;  two  barns;  120 
acres,  80  tillage:  $6,000:  long-term,  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield.  Mass. 

IMMEDIATELY,  FINANCIALLY  able  tenant, 
large,  equipped  Mobile,  Ala.,  farm:  shares. 
ADVERTISER  7638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Mountain  homestead,  furnished,  on 
Delaware  River;  garden,  garage;  long  season; 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  7640,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SELL  71-ACRE  farm,  good  land,  8  acres  wood, 
good  buildings,  running  water;  new  roofs:  new 
silo:  sold  with  or  without  machinery.  Write 
BOX  72,  North  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

ELEGANT  HOME.  10  rooms,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  large  outbuildings,  nicely  painted:  one 
acre;  large  lawn,  gardens,  terraces,  fine  shade, 
fruit,  good  water,  fishing,  bathing:  two  mails; 
P.  O.,  store,  nearby;  pretty,  healthful  country; 
modern  road;  bus  New  York,  Philadelphia; 
$8,000,  terms.  WM.  DIECKS,  Changewater, 
N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm,  Long  Island,  close 
vicinity  of  New  York  City:  main  road;  large 
poultry,  brooder  houses;  dwelling,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  7643,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  3  parcels  of  land,  house, 
fruit,  timber;  well  and  spring  water;  1  % 
miles  to  good  village;  on  mail  and  telephone 
line.  ADVERTISER  7646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

42-ACRE  FARM,  almost  level,  good  spring,  coal, 
oil.  gas  rights;  1  mile  from  town.  14  mile 
from  hard  road;  near  Butler:  $906.  AVrite  AN¬ 
GELO  NICOLA,  R.  D.  2,  Box  165,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa. 

AY  ANTED  RENT  farm  for  livestock-raising  pur¬ 
pose,  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland;  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ANTON  STEFFEN,  Gen.  Del., 
Cliffside,  N.  J. 

185-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  $2,500;  woodlot.  spring 
and  running  water;  near  Saint  Johnsville  and 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  Care  EARL  TABOR,  R.  D.  3, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

HIGHWAY  POULTRY  farm,  250  leghorns,  ca¬ 
pacity  700;  cow,  heifer,  farm  tools;  10  miles 
to  Kingston.  MAX  ZOELLNER,  Owner,  Box 
101,  AVest  nurley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 24-room  house,  2  baths,  excellent 
location  for  private  sanatorium,  inn  or  board¬ 
ing  house;  newly  decorated,  steam  vacuum  heat¬ 
ing  plant;  oil  burner,  oil -burning  range,  hot  and 
cold  water;  partly  furnished;  shade,  garages, 
large  hall,  stream,  fruit,  16  acres  of  land.  G. 
H.  AVERY,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Medium-size  fruit  farm,  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  possibility  for  extension  in  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try;'  advise  kind  and  condition  house  and  build¬ 
ings.  BROAA'N,  238  Lincoln  St.,  Flushing,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  85  acres,  level,  good  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  water,  electricity  av.;  no  stock 
or  tools.  CUDDEBACK,  Benson  Road,  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  highway,  47  acres,  tourists,  road- 
stand,  9-room  house,  steam,  electricity,  barns, 
stock,  tools,  brook,  woods;  $5,SOO.  $1,000  down. 
DAENLEY,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Pleasant  country  home.  I1, 4  acres, 
good  road;  very  reasonable.  ADA1  ERTISEE 
7655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  good  buildings,  good  lo¬ 
cation.  Route  122;  write  for  particulars. 
FLETCHER  HOPKINS,  Owner,  Spring  Valley, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

AY  ILL  BUY  small  poultry  farm,  about  $2,000; 

electricity.  FRANK  JONES,  16S1  Third  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AVANT  LARGE  farm,  $200  down;  rent  yearly, 
cash  in  advance.  ADVERTISER  7660,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIUDSON  RIVER  village.  10  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  fireplace,  spring  water;  depression 
price  $2,000,  terms.  HARRY  THORNE,  New 
Baltimore,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  level,  cultivated  land,  fruit 
trees,  6-room  house,  electricity,  outbuildings, 
main  road,  near  seashore,  prosperous  for  gar¬ 
dener.  MRS.  LOUISE  URBAN,  Box  206,  Essex, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  William  ATan  Aernem  Farm, 
on  State  road.  8  miles  from  Saratoga  or  Me- 
chanicsville,  half  hour  drive  to  Albany  or  Schen¬ 
ectady;  175-acre  dairy  and  truck  garden  farm; 
105  acres  good  tillable  ground;  70  acres  pasture 
and  woodland;  3  barns,  etc.,  14-room  house, 
modern  improvements;  excellent  for  tourists.  D. 
F.  COMMO,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bailston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  equipped  for  one  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  hens,  modern  dwelling,  50  miles  New  York 
City.  ADA'ERTISER  7670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TRADE  LARGE  one-family  house;  want  camp 
or  farm.  J.  F.,  21  N.  Ocean  Ave.,  Freeport, 
N.  Y. 

JUST  WHAT  you  have  been  looking  for.  a  large 
paying  farm,  360  acres,  4,000  fruit  trees, 
grapes,  strawberries;  14-room  colonial  house; 
wonderful  spring,  piped  to  house;  large  creek 
borders  farm;  big  cow  barn  and  other  buildings; 
price  $19,500,  very  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
7673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAKESIDE  FARM,  resort,  sell,  lease,  shares. 
KETTLES  CLUB,  Hague,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  10  acres,  good  land,  small 
house;  no  agents.  Address  ADVERTISER 

7674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  poultry  plant,  Long  Island: 

5  acres,  buildings  for  1,200  layers,  brooder 
houses,  8-room  house,  modern  improvements,  100 
fruit  trees  in  bearing,  all  kinds  of  berry  bushes, 
all  in  A-l  condition.  NEAVSTREAM  POULTRY 
FARM,  Locust  Avenue,  Bohemia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  POULTRY  plant,  electric  brooders  and 
laying  cages;  fancy  retail  trade  established: 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  7677,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  ON  SHARES — Dairy  League  member  of¬ 
fers  you  one-half  net  income  equipped  and 
stocked  160-acre  farm  near  Newburgh;  average 
milk  check  $150:  your  half  to  be  paid  in  labor. 
ADArERTISER  7664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  FARMER  wishes  to  rent  dairy 
farm,  modern  conveniences  and  good  markets 
required,  to  take  hold  of  proposition  November  1, 
1934.  ADVERTISER  7679,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM,  gardening,  chickens:  new 
house.  BOX  54,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  A\r.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  A’ a. 

HONEY.  BEST  white  clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50,  120 
lbs..  $8.40.  LAA’ERN  DEPEAV.  Auburn.  N,  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 

2  lbs..  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  P.P.  paid.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

HICKORY  SMOKED  pure  pork  sausage,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  real  country  style.  5-lb.  bags  $1.25.  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  never  spoils. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  60  lbs.,  white  $5.28.  light  amber  $4.63, 
amber  $4.16.  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY.  Dundee,  N.  Yr. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
A'lLLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 

1934  PURE  MAPLE  products,  one  quart  syrup, 
2  pounds  maple  cream,  2  pounds  soft  sugar, 
one  pound  small  cakes,  one  pound  maplenut 
fudge,  all  for  $2.75.  postpaid  third  zone.  OAK¬ 
LAND  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

PURE  NEW  maple  syrup  $1.50  per  gal.  on  cars 
here.  GEO.  L.  MARA’IN,  Andover,  Ohio. 

FINE  nONEY  (liquid).  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90.  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone: 

light  amber  clover,  pail  S5c.  two  $1.55,  four 
$2.80:  mixed  70c,  $1.30,  $2.40;  one  60-lb.  can 
mixed  $3,50,  here;  two  $6.75.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

SUNSET  HOUSE,  Wrentham,  Mass.;  invalids 
and  elderly  people;  specializing  in  nervous 
cases;  doctor  in  attendance;  terms  reasonable. 
Phone  162.  BOX  242. 

Miscellaneous 

SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow, 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweet  hearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2%  pounds. 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AVANT  SMALL  light  plant  with  shallow  well 
pump.  FAIRAVAX  FARM,  ICatonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  FOR  Millbrook,  team  of  sturdy,  gen¬ 
tle  work  horses,  if  possible  with  harness, 
plow,  disc  and  spike-tooth  harrow,  mower  and 
rake.  ADA?ERTISER  7651,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100  lbs.  pure  beeswax,  30c  lb. ;  100 
lbs.  brood  comb  foundation,  50c  lb.  THOS. 

BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Largest  elk’s  head  on  record.  Write 
CHARLES  BAKER,  Athol,  N.  Y. 

MANGEL  BEETS,  SOe  hundredweight,  f.o.b. 
JOHN  S.  BREXNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WANTED — Used  Deleo,  32-volt  battery  system 
or  110-volt  D.  C.  generating  plant:  good  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTISER  7668,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  DeLaval  milking  machine, 
complete,  two  units,  for  cows;  make  offer. 
ARTHUR  JORDAN,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  aud  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

NEW  FORD 
V-8  TRUCK 


X1  ine  bunch  of 
shoats,  Charley ;  how 
soon  you  going  to 
put  ’em  on  the 
market?” 

“ Think  I’ll  watch 
the  price  for  a  while 
longer.  If  it  comes 
up  a  little.  I'll  shoot 
’em  right  out.  With 
that  New  Ford  V-8 
Truck  of  mine,  I  can 
have  'em  in  there  be¬ 
fore  the  run  starts.” 


is  the 


truck  for 


the  farm 


The  New  Ford  V-8  Truck  is  right  in  line 
with  the  hauling  needs  of  the  farm.  The 
needs  of  the  general  farmer,  the  dairy- 
farmer,  the  stockman,  the  vegetable  grower 
and  fruit  grower.  The  needs  of  the  man  who 
does  neighborhood  hauling  as  well  as  his  own. 
For  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  is  an  economical 
truck.  Economical  on  gas  and  oil.  Economi¬ 
cal  because  of  low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of 
up-keep.  Economical  because  its  rugged  relia¬ 
bility  saves  many  dollars. 

The  New  Ford  V-8  Truck  has  been  built 
with  the  idea  that  every  job  is  a  tough  job. 


Any  truck  can  do  the  easy  jobs.  But  it  takes 
a  good  truck  to  stand  up  on  a  farm  and  haul 
any  kind  of  load,  on  any  type  of  road — from 
deeply  rutted  muddy  lanes  to  paved  highways. 

The  New  Ford  V-8  Truck  does  farm  jobs 
better  because  it  is  the  ideal  combination  of 
power,  speed,  reliability  and  low  operating  cost. 

The  full  floating  rear  axle  is  a  particularly 
important  new  feature.  It  is  exceptionally 
strong,  sturdy  and  trouble-free.  The  full 
weight  of  the  truck  and  load  is  carried  on 
the  axle  housing  and  the  axle  shafts  are  left 
free  to  transmit  the  driving  forces  from  the 


engine  to  the  wheels.  The  axle  shafts  can  be 
removed  without  even  jacking  up  the  wheels. 

The  proved  efficiency  of  the  Ford  V-8 
engine  has  been  increased  still  further  by  new 
heavy-duty,  bronze  connecting-rod  bearings, 
new  truck-type  cylinder  heads,  with  newly 
designed  combustion  chambers,  new  dual 
carburetion  and  new  waterline  thermostats. 

All  of  these  features  unite  to  make  the  New 
Ford  V-8  Truck  a  mighty  good  investment 
for  your  farm.  It  will  more  than  pay  for  it¬ 
self  by  the  money  it  makes  and  saves.  Take 
a  look  at  it  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


DOES  EVERY  FARM  JOB  BETTER  AND  CH 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Fair  Average  During  Much  of  the  Dag 


A  Group  of  Visitors  at  Work 


Part  of  the  Strawberry  Bed 


time  to  buy  canning  berries  is  after  the  early  crop 
is  gone ;  though  we  cannot  understand  their  philoso¬ 
phy  it  is  much  to  our  advantage,  so  that’s  that. 
From  the  tirst  we  had  little  trouble  in  the  mere  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  berries ;  however,  it  was  a  troublesome 
proposition  to  gather  more  or  less  dilapidated  crates 
from  stores,  repair  them,  find  pickers  and  often 
carry  them  both  ways,  deliver  crates  and  odd  or¬ 
ders  to  stores  and  homes,  so  we  sought  means  of 
simplifying  matters.  During  the  last  four  years 
these  troubles  have  been  practically  nil,  and  we  feel 
we  have  solved  our  picking  and  selling  perplexities. 

Our  solution  is  indicated  by  “Sell  ’em  on  the 
vines."  “Pick  ’em  yourself  and  save  money,”  and 


similar  catchy  lines  that  make  attractive  signs  when 
placed  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  each  side  of  the 
farm  entrance.  Being  upon  a  much-traveled  road, 
the  cost  of  the  signs  has  proved  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment.  Joy-riders  from  more  than  50  miles  stopped 
to  inquire  and  remain  to  pick ;  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  have  become  repeaters,  returning  each  year  at 
strawberry  time.  People  from  the  nearby  county 
town  and  from  the  large  cities  along  the  northern 
border  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  passers-by,  are 
attracted  by  the  signs;  if  they  drive  beside  the  road 
to  pick  a  box  or  two,  few  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  pick  a  dozen  while  the  picking  is  good.  Often 
they  come  back  with  their  friends,  and  in  any  case 
pass  the  word  along,  and  more  and  more  buyers 
from  a  distance  have  come  each  year  from  the 
original  contact. 

The  picking  season  of  the  Brandywine  lasts  about 
four  weeks,  and  the  same  ground  may  be  picked 
over  again  and  again,  for  blossoms,  ripe  berries  and 
berries  of  all  stages  may  be  found  upon  nearly  every 
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plant.  Prices  vary  with  the  retail  market,  keeping 
always  four  to  six  cents  below  that  price,  which  is 
about  what  it  would  cost  to  pick  and  handle  them 
ourselves.  This  saves  all  trouble  but  taking  cash 
and  making  change,  and  all  our  customers  are  well 
pleased.  Dealers  buying  and  picking  crate  lots,  re¬ 
ceive  a  special  discount ;  some  of  these  buy  a  re¬ 
served  area,  paying  a  flat  price  before  they  begin 
to  pick. 

Some  readers  will  say,  “I  wouldn’t  let  everybody 
into  my  strawberry  bed,  they’d  tear  it  to  pieces.” 
We  have  not  found  it  so.  Occasionally  a  thrifty 
soul  tries  to  crowd  three  boxes  into  two,  but  we 
have  found  few  who  attempt  to  put  anything  over, 
and  they  do  not  mutilate  the  bed  more 
than  would  any  group  of  hired  pickers. 
Boxes  are  on  sale,  practically  at  cost 
to  those  who  do  not  bring  their  own 
containers.  We  provide  carrying  flats 
for  four,  six  and  eight  boxes  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pickers.  Another 
worth-while  advantage  is  that  most  of 
the  visitors  pick  more  closely  for  them¬ 
selves  than  we  would  pick  for  them, 
for  berries  we  would  think  too  small, 
they  pick  in  perfect  contentment.  '  Also 
if  one  or  two  such  berries  were  found 
in  a  crate  delivered  on  order  to  some 
dealers,  they  would  grumble  and  want 
one  or  two  cents  off  on  the  price  of 
every  box  in  the  crate.  In  other  cases, 
if  the  32  boxes  of  a  crate  were  not 
filled  so  full  and  jammed  down  that 
the  dealer  could  repack  and  sell  from 
36  to  40  boxes  from  each  crate,  there 
would  be  still  more  fault-finding 
Again,  a  dealer’s  order  may  be  counter¬ 
manded  if  another  grower  offers  a  low¬ 
er  price.  By  our  method  of  selling, 
these  and  other  uncomfortable  situa¬ 
tions  are  avoided. 

Another  means  of  income  is  from  the 
sale  of  plants  which  area  for  area  is 
more  profitable  than  raising  berries. 
Coming  at  a  time  of  year  when  there 
is  little  cash  for  the  farmer,  it  is  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  the  strawberry 
as  a  business  venture.  Then,  too,  many 
were  the  days  when  we  were  at  times 
driven  to  keep  freshly  picked  berries 
on  the  table  under  the  maples  that 
shade  our  driveway,  for  many  passers 
prefer  to  purchase  at  market  prices 
rather  than  stop  and  pick  them. 

The  pictures  show  group  of  visitors 
at  work,  and  part  of  the  bed  with  a 
yard  stick  for  a  scale.  The  cars  shown 
in  one  of  our  parking  spaces  gives  a 
fair  average  during  much  of  the  day, 
for  they  come  and  go,  often  as  late  as 
they  can  see  to  pick  in  the  evening. 

What  sort  of  people  come?  You’d 
be  surprised.  They  come  in  limousines, 
family  cars  of  nearly  every  make,  age 
and  condition ;  flivver  trucks,  motor¬ 
cycles  with  side  cars  and  occasionally 
Old  Dobbin,  and  all  park  side  by  side. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  our  immediate  neighbors.  Never 
has  there  been  friction,  and  everyone 
is  happy.  Evidently  love  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  makes  all  men  brothers.  Sum¬ 
mer  residents  from  a  nearby  lake,  from 
the  beaches,  and  from  the  Summer 
homes  throughout  the  countryside  form 
perhaps  our  largest  group.  People 
who  work  in  stores,  factories,  banks 
and  offices  of  towns  and  cities  20  or 
more  miles  away  often  come  to  pick  a  few  boxes  for 
daily  use.  Many  town  people  load  up  their  autos 
with  friends  and  come,  not  once  but  several  times, 
and  pick  from  a  few  boxes  to  a  crate,  and  think  it  a 
great  lark.  Often  they  bring  lunches  and  make  a 
“day  in  the  country”  of  it. 

Only  the  auto  makes  our  business  possible,  for 
Cadillacs,  Packards  and  other  limousines  have 
stopped  with  their  cargoes  of  fashionably  dressed 
city  folks  and  picked,  sometimes  a  dozen  boxes  or 
more.  Their  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  “find,” 
as  some  of  them  called  the  patch,  and  at  the  fun 
they  had  in  picking,  was  apparently  from  the  heart, 
for  many  of  them  were  repeaters  as  long  as  the 
bed  lasted. 

lv.  N.-Y. — Not  every  berry-grower  could  duplicate 
Mr.  King’s  plan,  but  where  it  can  be  done  it  will  be 
found  profitable,  and  make  many  friends.  His  plan 
of  concentrating  on  one  variety  reminds  us  of  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Colling  wood,  who  found  the  Marshall 
the  best  money-maker  at  Hope  Farm. 


A  Strawberry  Patch  in  Yankee  Land 

By  Charles  A.  King 


A  dozen  years  ago  we  began  to  plant  strawberries 
for  home  use ;  not  that  we  knew  anything  about 
strawberry  culture,  but  we  pinned  our  faith  on 
words  of  berry  wisdom  gleaned  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  soon  learned  that  a  small  bed  had  pin-money 
possibilities.  We  decided  that  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  were  a  waste  of  time  and  energy ;  even 
though  berries  could  be  picked  until  November,  we 
had  to  go  pretty  well  over  the  bed  to  find  enough  of 
them  for  a  shortcake,  so  we  put  the  brakes  on  our 
appetite  for  that  most  delicious  viand.  We  tried  a 
few  varieties  of  early  berries,  but 
found  they  were  subject  to  frost,  that 
none  yielded  as  freely,  held  their  quali¬ 
ty  on  the  vine,  kept  as  long  after  pick¬ 
ing  or  surrendered  the  flavor  we  felt 
a  fine  berry  should  deliver  on  demand. 

Also  the  early  berries  we  tried  winter- 
killed  in  the  extremes  of  our  New 
Hampshire  Winters  unless  heavily 
mulched. 

At  first  we  agreed  with  the  popular 
notion  that  strawberries  should  be 
ready  for  market  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  date.  We  found,  however,  that 
when  these  had  passed,  the  appetite 
for  strawberries  had  only  been  tickled, 
that  later  varieties  brought  better 
prices,  and  eventually  we  specialized 
upon  the  old-fashioned  Brandywine. 

These  berries  are  very  large,  of  a  deep 
red  color,  free  bearing,  of  a  pronounced 
fine  flavor ;  in  short,  an  excellent  table 
berry,  and  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  rea¬ 
son  for  transferring  our  allegiance. 

They  hold  their  shape  and  flavor  on 
the  vines  much  longer  than  some 
others,  for  the  vines  have  heavy  foli¬ 
age.  After  picking  they  hold  up  better 
than  any  berry  we  have  tried,  unless 
dead  ripe  when  picked :  when  we  found 
they  would  stand  our  Winters  we  were 
sold  to  the  Brandywines.  While  the 
cost  of  mulching  a  small  family  bed 
was  insignificant,  the  mulching  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  bed  of  five  or  six  acres, 
spreading  it  in  the  Fall  and  removing 
it  in  the  Spring,  was  an  expense  that 
could  be  avoided  by  planting  Brandy- 
wines,  and  it  was  a  worth-while  econ¬ 
omy.  We  have  never  lost  a  Brandy¬ 
wine  by  winterkilling  in  12  years  and 
we  have  had  some  Winters  in  the 
Granite  State. 

Just  to  see  what  would  happen,  after 
the  picking  was  over,  our  bed  of  1932 
had  been  shallow-plowed  between  the 
rows  and  spring-harrowed,  leaving 
rows  of  plants  and  plowed  spaces  each 
about  two  feet  wide.  The  bed .  was 
given  a  good  dose  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  and  left  to  itself  until  picking  time 
of  1933.  With  no  additional  expense? 
the  bed  yielded  more  berries  than  when 
it  was  new,  though  1932,  being  very 
dry,  was  a  poor  year  for  strawberries. 

The  berries  of  the  reworked  bed  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
new  1933  bed,  and  the  bed  was  some¬ 
what  weedier,  but  the  difference  of  one 
or  two  cents  in  the  price  of  each  box 
attracted  so  many  pickers  that  the  in- 
.come  from  the  old  bed  was  enough  to 
make  a  good  average  for  the  two  years. 

Our  main  bed  of  1933  was  treated  the 
same  way  after  picking;  if  the  weather  man  gives 
us  a  fair  chance  in  1934,  we  hope  to  do  as  well  or 
better,  for  40,000  unusually  husky  plants  had  been 
taken  from  the  1933  bed  early  in  the  Spring  of  that 
year  and  transplanted  for  our  main  bed  of  1934.  All 
last  year  they  were  throwing  runners  and  making 
the  new  roots  that  will  furnish  the  plants  and  ber¬ 
ries  for  this  year  of  1934.  The  blossoms  were  kept 
closely  picked  throughout  the  season  to  insure  a 
larger  yield  this  year.  Plants  from  this  bed  were 
transplanted  in  April  for  our  main  bed  of  1935 ;  thus 
we  raise  our  own  plants.  After  the  second  crop  of 
the  1932  bed  was  picked  in  1933,  the  bed  was  plowed 
under  and  will  be  kept  in  hay  or  cultivated  crops 
until  the  land  is  needed  again  for  strawberries,  per¬ 
haps  for  three  years  or  more. 

Not  only  in  the  field  but  in  the  marketing  has  the 
Brandywine  remained  our  favorite,  principally  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  late  in  maturing  that  the  southern 
berries  and  the  native  early  berries  offer  no  com¬ 
petition,  and  because  most  people  seem  to  think  the 
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Making  Cheese  on  the  Farm 

By  J.  C.  Marquardt 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

The  making  of  cheese  on  the  farm,  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  milk  on  the  market,  benefits  the  milk 
producer  in  two  ways.  It  cuts  down  on  his  expen¬ 
ditures  for  food,  and  it  helps  reduce  the  surplus  of 
milk  on  the  market. 

When  milk  producers  are  not  interested  in  making 
cheese  on  the  farm  they  can  assist  in  reducing  the 
surplus  by  consuming  factory-made  cheese.  Cheese 
is  an  excellent  food.  It  is  palatable,  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  well  supplied  with  mineral  salts  which  are  so  es¬ 
sential  to  good  health.  Cheese  for  this  reason  is  an 
excellent  food  for  growing  children. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  information  on  the  subject  of  home 
cheese-making.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  making  cheese  on  the  farm  for  the  family 
use  or  to  be  sold  at  a  roadside  market  or  to  special 
trade.  In  the  past  the  difficulty  in  making  cheese 
on  the  farm  has  been  that  all  procedures  have  been 
described  for  factory  use  which  require  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk,  and  an  investment  in  equipment.  It 
is  proposed  herein  briefly  to  describe  methods  of 
making  three  types  of  cheese  on  the  farm  which  will 
not  require  added  equipment  or  exact  knowledge 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  factory  cheese 
making. 

The  three  types  of  cheese  are  cottage,  cream  (like 
Philadelphia  cream  cheese)  and  a  cured  cheese. 

It  is  necessary  to  scald  all  of  the  utensils  before 
making,  the  cheese.  Cottage  cheese  is  made  from 
skim-milk.  This  may  be  pasteurized  by  heating  to 
143%  °F.  and  holding  for  30  minutes.  Pasteurization 
is  not,  however,  an  essential  step  in  the  making  of 
cottage  cheese.  A  gallon  of  skim-milk  will  make 
1  %  pounds  of  cottage  cheese.  The  skim-milk  is  held 
for  30  hours  at  room  temperature.  Then  it  is  heated 
to  100°  F.  in  about  30  minutes  by  placing  the  pail  of 
skim-milk  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Before  the  curd  is 
heated  it  should  be  cut  into  squares  of  about  two 
inches  with  a  long  knife.  The  curd  is  poured  into 
a  bag  made  of  cheese  cloth  (a  large  salt  bag  can  be 
used).  The  curd  may  also  be  drained  by  pouring 
into  a  colander.  After  five  or  ten  minutes  work  the 
curd  by  hand  to  remove  the  whey  completely.  Then 
add  salt  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon  for  each  pound 
of  curd.  The  curd  can  be  mixed  with  cream  or  milk 
before  using  to  improve  its  flavor.  Pimento  peppers 
can  be  cut  and  added  to  make  a  very  palatable 
cheese.  About  an  ounce  of  pimento  pepper  will 
properly  flavor  one  pound  of  cheese.  Cottage*  cheese 
made  as  described  above  will  keep  well  for  several 
days.  For  readers  desiring  to  know  more  about 
making  cottage  cheese  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Farmers’  Bulletin  1451  will  furnish  the  in¬ 
formation.  It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  bulletin  also  includes  more  than  20 
recipes  for  foods  which  require  cottage  cheese  in 
the  making. 

A  type  of  cheese  made  from  whole  milk  that  is 
good  is  called  cream  cheese.  It  may  he  made  from 
whole  milk  or  whole  milk  with  cream  added.  The 
amount  of  cream  can  be  as  high  as  one-half  of  the 
mixture.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  cream.  This 
cheese  is  very  easily  made.  A  rennet  tablet  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  added  to  two 
gallons  of  milk  at  room  temperature.  The  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  next  morning  the 
curd  is  cut  with  a  large  knife  into  cubes  two  inches 
square.  The  pail  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  the  curd  is  stirred  occasionally  and 
heated  to  110°F.  The  heating  time  should  require 
about  three  hours.  Then  the  curd  is  poured  into 
hags  made  of  an  inexpensive  grade  of  sheeting  linen. 
After  most  of  the  free  whey  has  drained  away,  the 
hags  can  be  placed  between  two  large  pie  plates 
with  a  small  vessel  of  water  on  top  to  squeeze  out 
the  remaining  whey.  This  cheese  requires  about  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  per  pound  of  cheese.  If  the  cheese 
is  coarse  it  can  he  passed  through  a  food  grinder. 
It  mixes  well  with  pimento  and  makes  an  excellent 
cheese  for  immediate  use. 

Making  hard  type  on  the  farm  is  rather  difficult. 
However,  it  has  and  is  being  suceessfuly  done  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  expensive  equipment :  or  rather  with¬ 
out  extra  equipment  on  the  farm.  A  cured  cheese 
can  be  made  on  the  farm  from  50  pounds  of  milk. 
This  requires  two  12-quart  pails  full  of  milk.  The 
milk  should  be  used  directly  from  the  morning  milk¬ 
ing.  It.  should  be  heated  to  8(5° F.  Two  junket 
tablets  dissolved  in  cold  water  should  be  added  to 
each  pail.  If  sour  milk  is  available  a  cupful  should 
be  stirred  into  each  pail  of  milk.  The  vigorous 
stirring  of  the  rennet  and  sour  milk  into  the  milk 
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should  he  done  at  once.  After  30  minutes  the  curd 
is  firm  and  can  he  cut  into  one-half  inch  cubes.  After 
five  minutes  the  pails  are  placed  in  pans  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  heated  to  108°F.  in  30  minutes.  The  stir¬ 
ring  should  be  very  gradual  and  the  curd  clumps 
should  be  broken  by  the  hands.  After  the  curd  is 
at  108°F.,  it  is  held  there  for  1%  hours,  or  until  the 
cubes  have  a  slippery  feeling  when  chewed.  During 
the  1%  hours  of  holding  the  curd  should  be  stirred 
and  broken  frequently.  At  this  point  the  whey  is 
poured  off.  Salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
per  five  pounds  of  curd :  50  pounds  of  milk  will 
make  about  five  pounds  of  curd.  The  curd  of  both 
pails  is  placed  in  one  pail.  The  other  pail  is  rinsed 
out,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  doth,  or  better  still  a 
piece  of  low-priced  sheeting  linene  34  inches  square 
is  placed  over  the  empty  pail  and  the  curd  is  placed 
into  the  cloth.  The  ends  of  the  cloth  are  gathered 
and  the  ball  of  curd  is  rolled  on  a  table  and  tied 
into  the  cloth.  This  is  then  placed  over  night  on  a 
table  under  a  board  with  a  pail  of  water  on  top  for 
pressure.  The  next  morning  the  cheese  is  removed 
from  the  cloth.  The  cheese  is  held  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  room  temperature  (60-0>5°F.)  for  three  to 
five  weeks.  It  is  then  ready  to  eat.  When  the  cheese 
is  four  days  old  it  can  be  coated  with  paraffin  to  pre¬ 
vent  mold  growth  and  evaporation. 

Additional  information  on  the  making  of  this  type 
of  cheese  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Davis,  Calif.,  and  requesting  Cir¬ 
cular  20G.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
has  a  Farmers’  Bulletin  1191  which  describes  mak¬ 
ing  curd  cheese  on  the  farm. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

In  your  issue  of  March  3  I  find  some  gems  in  the 
article  of  Prof.  Tukey.  about  what  the  New  York 
fruit-growers  are  thinking,  and  Herrick's  codling 
moth.  I  admire  Mr.  Reiver's  talks  and  what  Miller 
Purvis  of  Idaho  has  to  say.  If  I  remember  correctly 
Mr.  Purvis  was  an  Ohio  man  40  or  50  years  ago  and 
wrote  for  the  agricultural  press  then.  I  note  what 
Mr.  Carson  had  to  say  about  Christmas  tree  thieves, 
and  I  have  seen  many  city  people  going  back  home 
from  a  trip  in  the  country  with  one  or  more  trees, 
likely  taken  without  permission.  They  seem  to  think 
the  country  is  still  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  when  anyone  took  anything  he  saw 
if  he  had  need  of  it.  as  it  was  considered  property 
of  the  government  or  no  one  owned  it.  Many  city 
people  are  slow  to  learn  that  some  farmer  or  real 
estate  man  owns  all  the  land  now  and  it  is  just  as 
much  of  an  offense  to  take  the  crop  of  the  land  with¬ 
out  compensation  as  it  is  for  a  person  to  do  some 
shoplifting  in  town.  It  is  the  same  principle. 

In  the  best  of  my  career  as  a  fruit-grower  I  have 
attended  horticultural  meetings  in  most  of  the 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Missouri.  It  is  likely 
some  of  the  growers  still  remember  me  or  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  a  word  about  my  later  career  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  have  left  the  old  home  farm, 
which  my  father  moved  on  in  1S54.  cleared  up  most 
of  the  forest  and  established  a  fruit  farm,  starting 
with  60  acres  before  the  Civil  War.  His  later  plant¬ 
ings.  and  what  I  set  later,  made  as  much  as  ICO 
acres  of  fruit  on  the  hills.  With  plenty  of  cheap 
labor  in  the  earlier  days  it  made  some  money  and 
many  other  farmers  then  developed  orchards  ex¬ 
tensively.  I  had  unfortunate  circumstances  with  a 
fire  and  little  insurance,  an  endorsement  of  my 
father  for  a  relative.  I  had  to  pay  it  as  I  got  most 
of  the  farm  at  his  passing  away.  Then  I  built  a 
house  and  barn  that  cost  too  much  for  the  later  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm.  An  unfortunate  investment  I 
promoted  for  the  good  of  the  community  lost  out, 
but  it  turned  out  a  big  hit  later  for  the  new  owners. 
The  value  of  the  orchards  was  boosted  to  three  or 
four  times  what  it  had  been  for  taxation.  Labor 
prices  jumped  up  and  supplies  soared  in  time  of  the 
World  AA’ar.  Then  fruit  prices  dropped  half  or 
more,  but  the  cost  of  producing  remained  up.  The 
big  freeze  in  April,  1921.  when  the  fruit  was  in 
bloom  or  past  that  stage,  and  the  crops  were  killed 
almost  complete,  left  us  with  a  big  loss  and  no  re¬ 
sources  to  pay  on  it.  The  codling  moth  multiplied 
so  numerously  in  the  next  few  years  and  some 
droughts  and  the  prices  of  crops  low  and  the  cost 
of  producing  high,  that  it  was  considered  best  to 
give  up  the  farm  to  the  banks  and  stay  on  part  of 
the  farm  my  sisters  owned.  The  great  drought  of 
1930  with  no  crops  to  make  a  start  on  profits  and 
the  next  year  with  one  of  the  biggest  apple  crops 
on  record  and  the  lowest  prices  and  things  not  get¬ 
ting  any  better,  but  codling  moth  worse  with  three 
broods  a  year  here,  decided  to  sell  out  rather  than 
be  sold  out,  so  our  folks  have  rented  a  river-bottom 


farm  at  the  most  western  end  of  the  county  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  on  the  main  highway  along  the  river, 
and  we  expect,  to  grow  vegetables  and  some  farm 
crops  for  this  year.  There  are  plenty  of  other  grow¬ 
ers  as  badly  off  and  also  city  people  and  financiers  left 
with  nothing,  and  many  of  them  do  not  know  how  to 
work  or  try  to  make  a  living.  The  story  of  the  two 
frogs  in  the  cream  occurs  to  me.  One  gave  up  and 
drowned  but  the  other  one  kept  kicking  and  first 
thing  he  knew  ha  had  a  ball  of  butter  he  climbed 
on  and  took  thing  easy.  The  one  who  keeps  trying 
is  apt  to  get  along  fairly  well  but  the  one  who  never 
tries  has  failed  before  he  starts.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 


Big  Game,  And  a  Matter  of  Varmints 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  sow  that  battled  with 
a  bear  in  defense  of  her  five  little  pigs.  She  was 
confined  in  a  pen  at  some  distance  from  the  owner's 
house,  on  one  of  the  big  northwestern  ranches,  and 
when  visited  toward  night,  was  found  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear,  with  the  dead  bear  beside  her; 
but  the  little  porkers  were  safe!  Black  bears  are 
still  fairly  plentiful  in  the  mountains  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  Tennessee  boy  whom  I 
know  has  a  tale  of  a  smaller  brown  species  in  this 
State.  According  to  him.  these  bears,  no  bigger  than 
a  big  dog,  while  they  might  attack  a  child,  will  turn 
tail  and  amble  off  when  confronted  by  a  man. 

AATld  animal  stories  are  perennially  fascinating, 
and  here  is  a  good  one  from  Massachusetts.  A 
hunter  last  Fall  shot  at  a  fine  five-pronged  buck, 
and  wounded  it  in  the  shoulder.  Approaching  it  to 
deal  the  death  blow,  he  was  caught  up  on  the 
antlers  of  the  lialf-crazed  animal,  and  carried  some 
hundreds  of  yards,  until  the  wild  steed,  dashing 
headlong  into  a  ti'ee,  unhorsed  (if  one  may  use  the 
expression)  his  rider.  A  unique  experience  that,  to 
boast  of  over  a  saddle  of  venison ! 

And  now,  to  show  that  small  game  may  be  at 
least  as  interesting  as  big  game,  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  letters  received  this  AVinter  from  a  Con¬ 
necticut  correspondent.  AVriting  early  in  December, 
she  says : 

“I  saw  a  Queer  thing  today.  Walking  by  the  barn¬ 
yard,  I  heard  some  small  creature  scream.  I  thought 
of  a  bird  in  distress,  though  it  didn't  sound  just  like 
that.  After  a  minute  I  saw  close  by  me,  jumping  in 
the  soft  snow,  an  animal  which  proved  to  be  a  rab¬ 
bit,  in  the  clutches  of  a  weasel.  They  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  me,  but  plunged  about,  the  rabbit  (which 
was  screaming  steadily)  being  heavy  enough  to 
cairy  the  weasel  with  him,  the  weasel  trying  to  dis¬ 
able  poor  bunny  through  its  thick  fur.  I  had  no 
weapon,  and  expected  to  see  the  rabbit  lifeless  in  a 
moment,  but  to  my  surprise  it  broke  loose  and  es¬ 
caped.  The  weasel  was  not  at  all  afraid,  and 
glared  at  me  balefully  though  I  had  done  nothing 
except  to  clap  my  hands.  Of  course  he  was  quite 
within  his  rights,  but  rabbits  are  such  pitifully  help¬ 
less  things!  I  only  hope  Master  AA'easel  won't  re¬ 
venge  himself  by  ravaging  my  henhouse !” 

A  week  or  two  later  we  have  the  following  note  : 
“The  sequel  to  my  weasel  story  is  that  the  vindic¬ 
tive  little  wretch  killed  and  half  ate  up  one  of  my 
cherished  pullets  last  night— at  least  I  presume  it 
to  be  his  depredation,  as  he  was  evidently  hungry. 
AA  ell.  it  s  all  a  question  of  which  side  of  the  fence 
one  is  on !  No  doubt  he  will  come  back,  and  R—  has 
set  traps,  for  I  have  few  hens  and  can’t  afford  to 
lose  them.” 

A  month  later,  behold,  the  unexpected  climax  of 
this  little  drama :  “Circumstantial  evidence  is  often 
fallacious,"  we  are  told,  “and  such  was  the  case,  ap¬ 
parently,  re  Air.  AA’easel.  R's  cunningly-set  trap, 
baited  with  chicken,  promptly  caught  a  'possum!  A 
book  I  consulted  says  they  often  raid  hen-roosts,  and 
(he  boys  working  in  our  woods  tell  me  they  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  common  here ;  one  of  them  hit  one  with 
his  car,  and  she  had  two  young  ones  in  her  pouch, 
which  he  fed  from  a  bottle  and  kept  until  they  es¬ 
caped.  Cunning,  though  not  beautiful  creatures! 
Mine  wasn  t  hurt  much,  and  I  have  him  in  a  big  box 
filled  with  hay  and  leaves  in  which  he  buries  him¬ 
self  all  day,  but  at  night  eats  apples,  raw  sausage, 
bread,  raisins  and  any  rat  or  mouse  that  I  have  to 
give  him.” 

At  last  accounts  this  queer  pet  was  well,  and  ap¬ 
parently  a  contented  captive,  and  my  correspond¬ 
ent  scorned  my  suggestion  that  he  be  converted  into 
roast  'possum! 

No  doubt  you  have  many  readers  whose  experi¬ 
ences  with,  or  observations  upon,  wild  animals 
would  be  of  interest  to  us  all ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  eliciting  other  stories  of  the  kind  that  1  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  this  little  chronicle,  doka  read  goodale. 
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April  14,  1934 


f  you  want 
better  paying  crops . . . 


THEN  make  up  your  mind 
right  now  to  use  Royster — 
the  fertilizer  that  has  been  field- 
tested  to  give  the  best  results — 
the  fertilizer  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  for  nearly  50  years. 
Good  quality  crops  are  hard  to 
grow.  It  took  you  years  to  learn 
what  you  know  about  growing 
them.  And  it  took  us  years  and 
years  to  learn  what  we  know 
about  fertilizing  them.  Between 
us  we  can  make  the  kind  of 
crops  that  will  mean  real  money 
to  you. 

Don’t  take  any  chance  when 
you  buy  your  fertilizer.  Remem¬ 
ber  this:  Royster’s  is  made  in 
one  quality  only — the  best.  You 
can  pay  more  or  you  can  pay 


less,  but  you  cannot  buy  better 
fertilizer. 

Royster  experts  are  continual¬ 
ly  studying  crops  like  yours, 
learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  fertilizing  them.  They 
never  stop  experimenting  and 
improving.  They  test  every  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  laboratory,  then 
field-test  it  under  actual  growing 
conditions.  Only  refined  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  to  make  sure  that 
the  purest  obtainable  grades  go 
into  Royster  sacks.  As  a  result, 
we  know  that  Royster  Fertilizer 
will  give  you  the  results  you 
want. 

See  your  Royster  agent  today 
and  let  him  know  how  many 
tons  you  need. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  TOLEDO,  O.  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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Kelly’s 
Special 
Sale  d 
Sour 
Cherry 
Trees 


Now  is  the  time  to  set  a  sour 
cherry  orchard.  After  this  Spring 
sour  cherry  trees  are  going  to  be 
very  scarce  for  several  years  to 
come.  We  have  a  good  supply  of 
extra  fine  trees  for  this  Spring. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
special  prices. 

Write  for  Kelly’s  Book 
of  Bargains. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
210  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
•Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
iPeach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orrhardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

CLOVER 

Medium  Red  or  Mammoth,  at  attractive  prices,  Ohio 
Grown — Double  Recleaned  of  the  highest  quality.  Have 
real  bargain  prices  on  Alsilie,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed,  Alsilie  and  Timothy  Mixed.  Also  Sen¬ 
sation  Seed  Oats,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Wood- 
burn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  wanted  and  Catalogue. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500  for  $1.10,  1,000,  $2  postpaid. 
By  express,  1,000,  $1.25.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Write  for  descriptive  price  list  on  Tomato,  Cauliflower, 
t  cttuce  and  Broccoli  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

SEND  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60C, 
l,000-$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 

ASPARAGUS  jfaasffi 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  ‘  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DONDETtO  R  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

$7.50  FOR  lOOO  I 

WALTER  L.  MINCH  -  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL 

BARGAINS 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  continue  the  Bargain  List,  we'  offer 
the  following  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
true-to-name  varieties: 

FRUIT  TREES,  2  yr..  4  to  5  ft.,  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES  —  Baldwin,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King.  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  AVealthy. 
PEAR  TREES  —  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite.  Sheldon.  Seckel. 

SOUR  CHERRY — Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello.  Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY  —  Black 

Tartarian,  Bing.  Gov.  AVood.  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big.  Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank.  Bradshaw.  German 
Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Yellow  Egg. 
PEACH  TREES — Light  Grade,  3-4  ft..  15c  ea. 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman,  Champion,  El- 
berta.  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John. 

SAME  VARIETIES.  2-314  ft..  10c  each. 
GRAPES  —  2-yr.  No.  1  Concord,  Niagara, 
10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00, 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 
25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING,  $1.00. 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants, 
$1,50. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose.  35c. 

Four  Hardy  2-yr.  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses;  Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  $1.50 
or  50c  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 
25c. 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbor 
A7itae  Pyramidal.  Irish  Juniper.  Norway 
Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00  or  3-4  ft.,  $1.50  each, 
Order  from  this  adv..  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Heart 

of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  County 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


Age 

Size 

Per  M 

Norway  Spruce . 

6  yr.  TT 

12-18  in. 

$22.00 

Norway  Spruce . 

5  yr.  T 

10  15  in. 

14.00 

White  Spruce . 

6  yr.  TT 

12-18  in. 

22.00 

White  Spruce . 

5  yr.  T 

8-15  in. 

14,00 

Blue  Spruce . 

5  yr.  TT 

6-10  in. 

30.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

3  yr.  S 

2-  4  in. 

8.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

4  yr.  T 

5-10  in. 

14.00 

Mugho  Pine... . 

5  yr.  T 

8-12  in. 

16.00 

250  of  the  same  kind  and  size  at  1000  rate. 
Cash  with  order.  No  packing  charge. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW424  Fryeburg,  Maine 

UP  HIT  TPPPQ  as  low  as  S7.00  per  100.  Write  for 

**»'-'*!  I  ItEXiJ  cir.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


!A  Marsh  Garden  at  * 
Negligible  Cost 

How  fortunate  is  the  garden  enthu¬ 
siast  who  possesses  a  bit  of  marshy  land ! 
What  illimitable  possibilities  are  centered 
therein.  It  is  a  bonanza  in  disguise ; 
deep  rich  soil,  copious  water  supply,  the 
possibility  of  a  shimmering  brooklet  or  a 
tranquil  pool.  At  negligible  cost  this 
neglected  spot  may  be  transformed  into 
a  bower  of  loveliness  and  beauty.  Explore 
the  swamps,  far  and  near,  and  you  Avill 
find  floral  gems  that  would  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  Invariably,  I  find  the 
owners  gracious  and  liberal  when  I  ask 
their  permission  to  remove  some  of  the 
plants. 

The  first  steps  in  making  a  marsh  gar¬ 
den  are  to  study  the  slope  of  the  swampy 
spot  where  you  intend  to.  establish  it,  and 
wind  a  ditch  throughout,  following  the 
trend  of  the  surface ;  then  4Tisualize  the 
flow  of  harmonious  colors  and  pleasing 
contour  that  you  wish  to  create,  and  let 
all  your  efforts  tend  to  actualize  that  men¬ 
tal  picture.  If  your  particular  spot  has 
not  sufficient  water  to  warrant  a  brook¬ 
let,  utilize  a  neighboring  stream,  changing 
its  course  to  meet  your  needs.  (We  ac¬ 
complished  this  feat  with  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.)  But,  by  all  means,  have  a  brook; 
the  soothing  gurgle,  the  suggestive  cool¬ 
ness,  the  mirrored  beauty  of  flowers  and 
sky,  the  song  sparrow  lingering  at  his 
bath — all  cast  a  charm  over  the  spot  that 
must  not  be  underestimated. 

In  April  and  May  marsh  marigolds  will 
gild  the  brook  with  sunshine.  They  have 
economic  value,  making  a  healthful  and 
delightful  addition  to  the  Spring  menu  if 
one  is  partial  to  greens.  Masses  of  yel¬ 
low  adder’s-tongue  generously  sprinkled 
with  arrow-leaved  violets.  Viola  sagittata, 
false  lily-of-the-valley,  starflower,  dwarf 
cornel  and  goldthread  produce  a  rare 
combination  that  is  infinitely  pleasing.  In 
a  conspicuous  spot  scatter  maidenhair 
fern  with  miterwort,  foamflower  and  yel- 
Ioav  lady's-slipper  nodding  hither  and  yon. 
Spring  beauty  and  white  violets,  Viola 
pallens,  carelessly  jumbled  together  along 
the  brook's  brim,  flavor  the  garden  with 
SAveetness  and  repose;  and  what  Avitehery 
and  beauty  haunt  the  stream  when 
wild  forget-me-nots,  Myosotis  scorpioides, 
marsh  calla  and  American  brooklime 
have  become  established  there. 

The  swamp  floAvers  of  Summer  are 
manifold.  Stately  grass  of  Parnassus  dot¬ 
ting  masses  of  airy  blue  harebell  is  soul- 
satisfying,  indeed ;  and  a  Avave  of  bril¬ 
liant  purple  loosestrife  sweeping  across 
the  garden  plot  with  boneset,  butterfly 
weed,  Joe  Pye  weed,  jewelweed,  turtle- 
head.  swamp  candle  and  great  Lobelia 
mingling  freely,  is  ravishing.  Purple 
loosestrife  is  prettily  called  pride  of  Wall- 
kill  in  the  Wallkill  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Avliere 
the  marshes  are  flooded  with  it.  Let 
gorgeous  meadoAV  lilies.  Lilium  canadense, 
brighten  the  dark  nooks  with  their  pen¬ 
dulous  bells  ;  while  quaint  monkey-flower 
and  exquisite  purple  fringed  orchis 
smile  at  their  beauty  reflected  in  the 
brook.  The  stiffness  of  these  sturdy 
plants  can  be  relieved  by  interspersing 
rough  bedstraw  and  tall  meadow  rue 
which  produce  a  sprightly  airiness  in 
the  flOAvery  mass  that  is  charming. 

Showy  lady's-slipper,  Cypripedium  regi- 
nae,  reigns  queen  of  our  marsh  garden  in 
June.  While  -  in  bud  Ave  removed  two 
plants  with  large  balls  of  earth  about 
their  fibrous  roots;  they  responded  gra¬ 
ciously  to  our  care,  giving  their  blossoms 
as  generously  as  though  never  disturbed. 
Like  huge  moths  the  floAvers  poise  above 
their  foliage,  the  very  essence  of  loveli¬ 
ness. 

In  Autumn  let  yellow  flowers  predomi¬ 
nate.  The  Fall  haze  Avill  be  routed  by 
the  sliinshiny  faces  of  larger  bur-mari¬ 
gold,  thin-leaved  sunflower,  sneezeweed, 
bog  goldenrod,  Rolidago  uliginosa.  and 
rough-leaved  goldenrod,  Solidago  patula. 
Fleck  irregularly  this  golden  mass  with 
generous  clumps  of  New  England  aster. 
Aster  novae-angliae,  purple-stem  aster, 
Asster  punieeus,  and  New  York  aster,  As¬ 
ter  novne-belgii.  Even  on  a  rainy  day 
gloom  does  not  invade  one’s  garden  if  the 
marshy  edges  are  made  brilliant  Avitli 
cardinal  flower.  Daily,  humming-birds 
weave  iridescent  Avebs  about  the  tubular- 
flowered  spikes.  Fringed  gentian  and 
closed  gentian  interspersed  with  larger 
bur-marigold,  prove  intriguing.  Fringed 
gentian  is  a  biennial,  therefore  it  adapts 
itself  more  readily  if  its  rosettes  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  garden  in  early  Autumn. 
The  following  Autumn  this  regal  plant 
Avill  reward  one  with  masses  of  divinely 
blue  fringed  flowers. 

In  places  fairly  screeching  for  shrubs 
place  yellow-flowered  senna,  Avhite  but¬ 
ton-bush,  swamp  rose,  Rosa  Carolina, 
SAveet  pepperbush,  Clethra  alnifolia,  or 
swamp  azalea,  1  favor  the  last  two  men¬ 
tioned,  as  their  delicious  fragrance  per¬ 
vades  even  the  remotest  corner  of  my 
garden,  and  floats  into  the  fields  beyond. 

If  feasible,  enlarge  the  lower  end  of 
the  stream  into  an  informal  pool  Avitli 
ragged  edges  and  carelessly-flung  rocks 
smothered  Avitli  a  wild  profusion  of  trail¬ 
ing  vines  and  clambering  plants  that 
reach  out  fantastically  for  water  and 
sunshine.  Common  arrowhead,  Sagit- 
taria  latifolia.  displaying  pearly  Avhite 
flowers  with  golden  hearts,  pickerel-weed 
holding  aloft  cheerful  blue  blossoms,  Ava- 
ter  plantain,  Alisma  plantago-aquatiea, 
hoisting  a  lacy  plume  and  exquisite  water 
lily  perfuming  the  loitering  breezes  are 
congenial  companions  wading  knee  deep 
along  the  shallow  border.  Other  very  de¬ 
sirable  plants  are  branching  bur  reed, 
which  bears  artistic  seed  pods ;  golden- 


NEW 

DUST  TREATMENT 

MAKES  OATS  AND  BARLEY 


i  . 


Gone  for  good 
are  the  disagreeable 
liquid  and  choking  dust  treatments  for 
smut.  Half  an  ounce  of  New  Improved 
Ceresan  (ethyl  mercury  phosphate) 
treats  a  bushel  of  seed,  so  no  flying 
dust  and  no  drill  damage.  It  gives  you 
bigger  yields  in  the  bargain! 

In  3-year  tests,  it  increased  oats  yields 
an  average  of  10%;  made  barley  stands 
12%  better,  even  from  smut  free  seed. 
It  does  more  than  control  certain  dis¬ 
eases — it  usually  improves  the  stand 
and  yield  also! 

Try  it!  Costs  little!  Get  the  free 
Cereal  Pamphlet  N-2.  Write  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Use  New  Improved  Semesan  Jr. 
for  corn,  Improved  Semesan  Bel  for 
potatoes,  and  2%  Ceresan  for 
peas. 


Present  low  prices  on  the  new 
1934  SHAW  Du- All  Garden 
Tractor  likely  to  advance  any 
day.  Save  by  ordering  now.  Get 
thin  proven  money-maker  for 
farms,  estates,  truck  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries,  suburban 
homes,  poultry  ranches  etc.  A 
marvel  of  dependable  time, 
money  and  labor-saving  action. 
New  Air  Wheel  tires  for  greater 
speed  and  fuel  economy.  Latest 
type  gear  shift.  Air-cooled  en- 
Plows, discs,  seeds,  cultivates, mows. 
58 ,  hauls,  runs  belt  machinery;  does  all 
m  work.  Costs  2c  to  4c  an  hour  to  operate, 
to  5  H.  P.;  a  model  for  every  need;  both 
talking  and  riding  types  Easy  to  operate. 
Auickly  adjustable.  Guaranteed  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4704 

Galesburg,  Kansas  Columbus,  Ohio 


s 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 


tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 


Dow 
m  (or 

m  ni 

>!e\  v 

iaiA 

wns4 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 

and  Lawns  .  . . . 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws,  etc., 

High  Wheels— Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Small  farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.,' 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
Haying  and  Truck^ 

Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt) 


WIARD1 1 

Jor-  PLOWS  | 

I 


Your  local  implement  dealer  can  show  you 

BWiard  Plows.  If  not,  write  us. 
iabo  Plow  Co.,  box  r  Batavia,  h.y. 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOG 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  anti 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  III,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pumpers 

A  wonderful  engine  for  home  and  farm. 

Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping, 
sawing,  separating  or  similarwork.  Put 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself- 

4  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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club,  which  has  a  strikingly  attractive 
leaf ;  common  cat-tail,  Typha  latifolia, 
which  rears  unique  brown  clubs;  blue- 
flag  Iris,  Iris  versicolor,  which  gives 
masses  of  blue  bloom  ;  common  lizard-tall, 
Saururus  cernuus,  which  offers  gracefully 
curved  spikes  of  fragrant  white  flowers. 
Water  persicaria,  Polygonum  amphibium, 
adds  grace  and  airiness  to  this  group  of 
lusty  plants.  In  an  out-of-the-way  stag¬ 
nant  inlet  tuck  some  of  the  little  elves  of 
the  bladderwort  family. 

These  plants  enumerated  are  easily 
procured  from  sluggish  streams  and  from 
productive  marshes.  The  size  of  the  pool 
and  of  the  garden  will  determine  the 
number  of  plants  naturalized.  What  rich 
draughts  of  life  are  drawn  and  what  gold¬ 
en  philosophy  is  absorbed  while  assem¬ 
bling  material  for  a  wild  flower  garden  ! 
What  delightful  intimacy  one  enjoys  with 
bird,  beast  and  insect !  Butterflies  flock 
to  a  marsh  from  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass;  honey-bee  takes  toll  from  the  elect; 
marsh  wrens,  great  blue  herons,  Ameri¬ 
can  bitterns,  black-crowned  night  herons, 
Wilson  snipe  and  red-winged  blackbirds 
gather  in  gladsome  revel;  and  minks, 
muskrats,  gray  foxes,  cottontails  and  rac¬ 
coons  live  life  abundantly  among  the  rank 
vegetation. 

M.  CATHERINE  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


It’s  Iris  Time 

A  planting  of  tall  bearded  Iris  in  bloom 
is  a  glorious  sight,  but  most  of  us  who 
love  them  find  their  season  all  too  short. 
By  introducing  other  varieties  we  may 
extend  this  season  of  bloom  over  months 
instead  of  weeks. 

The  earliest  of  all  Irises  is  the  dwarf. 
The  tiny  Reticulata  comes  before  the 
Crocus,  and  Iris  pumila  follows  closely. 
In  spite  of  our  icy  lake  winds  the  dainty 
little  sky-blue  Coerulea,  only  five  inches 
high,  will  bloom  bravely  in  early  April. 
It  has  many  companions  which  are  quite 
as  hardy  and  the  color  range  includes 
yellow,  blue,  snowy  and  cream-white,  am¬ 
ber,  purples  of  every  shade  and  even  rose. 

Atroviolacea  is  a  deep  velvety  wine- 
purple.  Other  purple  shades  are  Socrates, 
the  fragrant  Cyanea,  and  Alpin,  rather 
rare,  which  has  a  beautifully  white- 
striped  throat  and  white-tipped  beard. 
Marocain  is  plum-blue  and  Midget  is  so 
dark  that  the  folded  buds  are  soot  black. 

The  white  varieties  are  exquisite.  Bride 
and  Schneekuppe  are  two  of  the  best,  the 
first  one  sweetly  scented.  Creamy-white 
and  slightly  taller,  Statellae's  longer 
stems  make  it  useful  for  cutting,  although 
I  use  the  four  and  five-inch  varieties,  too, 
arranging  them  in  low  bowls  with  their 
blue-green  foliage.  The  yellows  offer  a 
wide  choice.  Betsy  1’resby  shows  darker 
veining  upon  its  softly  shaded  falls,  and 
the  tiny  flaring  Ylo  reminds  one  of  a 
poised  yellow  butterfly.  Orange  Queen  is 
a  deep  clear  shade  and  Amber's  name  de¬ 
scribes  it  perfectly.  All  of  these  combine 
delightfully  with  Coerulea  and  the  smoky- 
violet  Dr.  Maun. 

I  have  seen  only  two  bi-colors,  but  no 
doubt  there  are  others.  The  5-in.  fra¬ 
grant  Commander  Driant  has  cream- 
white  standards  flushed  soft  violet;  pale 
yellow  edges  the  pansy-purple  falls.  l)ix- 
mude  blends  light  and  dark  violet  very 
strikingly. 

I  am  sure  the  Iris  lover  can  immediate¬ 
ly  l  nc-ture  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
these  interesting  little  plants.  Tucked  in 
along  a  flagstone  path,  perhaps;  peeping 
gaily  out  of  the  rock-garden  or  grouped 
at  the  base  of  sun-dial  or  bird  bath.  Some 
of  the  blossoms  are  nearly  as  large  as 
bearded  Iris,  but  they  do  not  appear,  at 
all  clumsy  or  top-heavy  on  their  3%'  to 
6-in.  stems.  On  the  contrary,  their  fluted 
and  ruffled  petals  give  them  a  dainty 
airiness. 

I  have  a  friend  who  lightens  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  our  long,  cold  Springs  with 
what  she  calls  her  “window-garden.”  Its 
only  claim  to  the  title  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  planted  beneath  a  sheltered  south  win¬ 
dow  where  members  of  the  family  sit  to 
read  and  sew.  In  this  bed  are  Crocus, 
the  lovely,  soft  blue  Chionodoxa  (glory- 
of-the-snow)  and  pink,  white,  blue  and 
yellow  hyacinths.  A  line  of  dwarf  Iris 
edges  the  bed  and  many  passers-by  who 
are  attracted  by  the  brilliant  ruffled 
masses  nestling  so  close  to  the  ground, 
stop  in  to  make  their  acquaintance.  I 
have  a  similar  plot  west  of  my  kitchen 
windows  under  a  low-branched  oak.  I 
transplanted  some  golden  Alyssum, 
Heavenly  Blue  grape  hyacinths,  and 
tucked  in  a  few  pink  single  hyacinths 
which  came  in  a  greenhouse  gift  pot.  The 
plot  is  irregularly  shaped,  so  “hit-or- 
miss”  clumps  of  blue  and  yellow  dwarf 
Iris  border  it.  It  isn't  very  artistic,  nor 
has  it  any  relation  to  the  adjoining 
square  garden.  But  on  some  cold,  rainy 
morning  it  looks  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
bits  of  sunshine  and  Summer  sky. 

I  must  add  a  word  for  those  lovely 
orchid-like  Irises,  Cristata  and  Tectorum. 
Also  the  Intermediates  which  in  both 
height  and  blooming  bridge  the  interval 
between  the  dwarf  and  tall  bearded  va¬ 
rieties.  A  catalog  from  a  reliable  grower 
will  offer  these  and  many  others,  with 
their  cultural  directions. 

The  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  the  gorgeous  Japanese.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  last  of  all  to  bloom,  and  when 
planted  in  its  favorite  moist  location  will 
prolong  the  Iris  season  well  into  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  ELLIN  M.  BROWN. 
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“  Only  Plymouth  had  All  the  Features  we  wanted  for  our  money” 


IT’S  THE 

BEST  ENGINEERED 
LOW-PRICED  CAR 


Before  we  buy  anything,  we  do 
a  lot  of  looking  around.  So  we 
just  naturally  tried  out  ‘all  three’  on 
some  of  the  roughest  and  bumpiest 
roads  we  could  find.” 

There’s  no  better  way  to  pick  a  low- 
priced  car.  This  family  won’t  have 
any  regrets.  They  know  for  a  fact 
that  Plymouth  gives  the  most  for 
their  money. 

They  know  that  it’s  the  easiest  rid¬ 
ing  and  the  safest.  And,  what’s  more, 
they  know  why. 

For  one  thing,  their  Plymouth  has 
a  safety-steel  body  .  .  .  steel,  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  .  .  .  the  strongest  car 
body  made.  There’s  nothing  to  rot  or 
warp.  It’s  not  only  safer  to  ride  in, 
but  it  actually  lasts  longer. 

For  another,  it  has  self-equalized 
hydraulic  brakes.  The  brakes  that 
make  stopping  much  quicker  and  surer 
. . .  with  less  wear  on  brake  linings. 


Floating  Power  engine  mountings 
keep  all  vibration  under  the  hood. 
Plymouth  passengers  never  feel  the 
engine  throb.  They  can  ride  for  hours 
without  tiring. 

But  the  final  test  is  the  way  a  car 
takes  rough  roads.  Individual  wheel 
springing— the  simplest  and  strongest 
type  you  can  have— is  Plymouth’s 


Individual  Wheel  Springs  make  your 


answer  to  that.  Big  coil  springs  make 
each  front  wheel  “step”  right  over 
bumps  and  holes. 

No  other  low-priced  car  has  all 
these  vital  features.  That’s  why  Plym¬ 
outh  offers  such  real  plus  value.  Ride 
in  a  Plymouth  before  you  decide.  Any 
Dodge,  De  Soto  or  Chrysler  dealer 
will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration. 
•  •  • 

Above — the  new  Plymouth  Six,  priced  at 
$570  at  the  factory,  Detroit.  Plymouth 
prices  begin  at  $530  at  the  factory,  subject 
tochange  without  notice.  20-inch  high-clear¬ 
ance  wheels  are  optional  on  the  Standard 
Plymouth  Coupe  and  2-door  Sedan  at  no 
extra  cost.  Convenient  time  payments  to  fit 
your  budget  may  be  arranged.  Only  Plym¬ 
outh  has  all  four  vital  features  you  need. 


Plymouth  roll  over  bumps,  ruts  and 
chuckholes  without  bouncing  or  jouncing. 


PLYMOUTH  *530 


AND  UP 
AT  THE 
FACTOR! 
DETROIT 


JOHNSONS’  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


start  you  right  for  profits.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  to  please  you.  You  are  the  judge! 


AROMA  . 

ABERDEEN  . 

BUBACH  . 

BIG  LATE  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

BLAKEMORE  . 

BELMAR  . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

DORSETT  . 

FAIRFAX  . 

FRUITLAND  . 

GANDY  . 

LUPTON  . 

MISSIONARY  . 

NIC  OHMER  . 

PREMIER  . 

SEN.  DUNLAP  . 

WM.  BELT  . 

MASTODON  (E.  B.)... 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO., 


Per  100 

Per  500  Per  1000 

.  .  .$0.75 

$1.75 

$2.50 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

...  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

1.85 

2.75 

...  .75 

1.75 

2.50 

...  .80 

1.35 

2.75 

. ..  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.00 

...  1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

1.85 

2.75 

...  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

1.75 

2.50 

...  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

1.85 

2.75 

1.75 

2.50 

1.85 

2.75 

...  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Rt.  4, 

SALISBURY, 

M0. 

Stra> 

.vberries 

PAY 

Allen’s  1334  Book  of  Berries  It 
full  of  dependable  information, 
valuable  to  every  Strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  features  DORSFTT  „nH 

FAIRFAX,  the  new  Royal  Qual¬ 
ity  Berries  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.  Common  sense  methods 
and  these  better  varieties  mean 
profits  for  you.  This  Book  tells 
how.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata- 


I 


BIG  JOE 
CHESAPEAKE 
Wm.  Belt 


MASTODON 
RAYNER  BROS., 


VT  log  describing 

34  leading  varieties. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

. $0.40 

$0.70 

$1.50 

$3.00 

$13.75 

. 80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

. 80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

. 40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

,KE . 40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

. 40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

. 40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

1  E.  B...  .60 

1.00 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

BOX  5, 


SALISBURY,  MO. 


PREPAID  PRICES  or^  liipress  J 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier,  Success.  Wm.  Belt.  Big 
Toe,  Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Aberdeen,  I.upton.  Gandy. 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries  .  $0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 

Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike.  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 50  1.55  2.40  11.00 

Cauliflower  . 70  2.50  4.50  22.00 

Beets.  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .60  1.75  2.90  13.00 

Tomato,  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Eggplant  &  Pepper,  transpl'ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

All  kinds  at  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Bovs  it  will  pav  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H  0.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  M0. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog, 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  BookisFRKE 
— SPECIAL  OFFER — Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  yon 
con  non  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  *  SONS,  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co- 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10.000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew".  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20.  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— Premier.  Chesapeake,  Big 
Joe.  Ridgely,  Lupton  Late,  Gaudy  and  Blakemore, 
$2.25—1,000.  Cleaned  and 

packed  at  my  farm.  Mrs.  J.  Ilamlr  Lvucb,  Ellendale,  Pel. 


STRAWRFRRY  PI  ANTS  Premier.  Howard  17,  Big  Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

J 1 1YH  I!  DUMv  I  1  LHil  1 J  Joe.  Gandy.  Aberdeen  i  Newburgh.  Latham.  Viking.  Chief  and  other  varieties, 
and  Ridgely,  50c  per  100:  $3  per  1.000.  Mastodon  ■  Blackberries.  Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs.  Ever- 
Everbearing.  $1  per  100.  $6  per  1.000.  Catalog  Free.  greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL.  BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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“DAD,  YOU  CERTAINLY 
PUT  IN  GOOD  FENCES 
AND  I'M  THANKFUL  TO 
YOU  FOR  THAT.  HOW 
MUCH  DID  THEY  COST?" 


"I  DON'T  REMEMBER.SON.THEY 
WERE  PUT  IN  LONG  BEFORE  V\ 
YOU  WERE  BORN  AND  I'VE 
PLUM  FORGOTTEN  HOW  MUCH 
I  PAID  FOR. ’EM." 


PitrUmViL  C^Ppnbiaj 

ll'sa'pr’T  XZA, 


ipiHiicKwFl 


RSIsi^SS 


THINK  OF  TOmORROUl 

z&M&i  i/cni  a. 

A  fence  that  will  be  rusted  and  broken  down 
within  a  few  years  isn’t  worth  the  price  you 
paid  for  it  and  the  trouble  it  gave  you  no  matter 
how  "cheap”  its  first  cost.  A  good,  heavy  farm 
fence  such  as  "Pittsburgh”  No.  9  or  1 1  gauge, 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  will  last  a 
good  30  years  or  more  and  repay  you  many 
times  for  your  good  judgment.  •  In  buying 
fence,  don’t  rely  merely  on  fancy  names  and 
extravagant  claims.  When  you  buy  "Pitts¬ 
burgh”  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  you 
are  buying  known  quality  backed  by  a  reput¬ 
able  Company  with  more  than  thirty  years 
wire  making  experience.  "Pittsburgh”  Fence 
is  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  copper¬ 
bearing  and  heavily  zinc  coated  to  make  dou¬ 
bly  rust-resisting.  Ask  a  dealer  to  show  you 
"Pittsburgh”  Fence  and  remember  that  the 
heavier  gauge  fences  give  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  service. 

FREE  FENCE  CHART 

This  convenient  Farm  Engineering  Chart  will 
help  you  lay  out  a  more  profitable 
arrangement  of  your  fields 
.  .  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  Use  the 
coupon 


. 

-  cv* 


Or 


TILLAVATOR 

Dealers  Wanted.  Free  Catalogue. 


Wizard  Tractor  Halves  Cost 

Plows,  Discs,  Harrows  — ONE  OPERATION —Cultivates 

F.  N.  ANDERSON  -  -  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Horse  radish  roots,  *1.50—100  postpaid: 

*8.00—1000  collect.  2  year  Washington  Asparagus 
Roots.  $1 .50— 100:  *7.50—1000  collect.  Rhubarb 
Roots.  *1.00  dozen  postpaid;  $4.00—100  collect. 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Ull  I  UUiQ  HARDY  OPEN-GROWN  CABBAGE.  ONION  PLANTS 
rnlLLIullO  Dozen  leading  varieties.  SI. 75— 1000  pre¬ 
paid  Special  wholesale  prices.  May,  June— Tomato, 
Peppers,  Potato,  other  plants  hundred  per  cent  best  live 
delivery.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
$1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 
thousand  plants.  F.  O.  B.  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  varieties: 

300— $1. 00,500— $1.25.  1000— *2  00  postpaid.  $1.00  thousand 
express  collect.  BEST  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  Franklin.  Va. 


FANCY  NEWBURGH  ROOTS  at  $35  per  thousand, 
$4.50  per  hundred.  CLERMONT  STRAWBERRIES 
at  $6.00  per  thousand. 

R.  M.  CLOTHIER  -  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

$22.00  BUYS 

1000 —  12  to  18  inch  twice 
transplanted  Norway  Spruce 
or  White  Spruce. 

Ask  for  wholesale  Price  list. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW  434,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Com,  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  &.  SONS.  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Tomato  plants,  $1-1000:  Bermuda  onion, 

$1;  Porto  Kico  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  75c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Vegetable  Plants  ?iS£SZr,«.'?SK* 

Onion  Plants— BOcj  Tomato  Plants — SI. 50  thousand. 
Write  for  booklet  on  how  to  grow  earlier  vegetables. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Dlnnfc  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  Items  $1): 

rldllLS  c  Pansies,  none  alike;  8  Eng.  Daisy; 
36  Aster;  3  C’nation;  2  Cowslip;  2  Digitalis;  2  Del- 
p’mrnis;  3  Geum;  3  Pyrethrum;  12  S’dragon;  3  Canna; 
4  C’bine;  8  Glad;  4  S.  Daisy;  6  S.  Will;  3  R’barb; 
12  Parsley.  Beet.  Let.,  Onion  48-35c,  I00-65c,  500- 
$2.65,  1 ,000-$3.90.  Cab.,  Toma.  48-40C,  100-75C,  500- 
$3.50,  1 ,000-$5.50.  Wash.  Asp  &  Strawberry,  Prem., 
IS.  Joe,  Chesapeake  IOO-85C,  300-$2.  Rasp.  &  Black¬ 
berry.  doz.  65c;  all  varieties  postpaid  to  you  (list). 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500,  60c:  1,000,  $1,  C.O.D.,  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Beet  Plants, 
500— J5c,  1000— $1.00.  5000— $4.60.  Broccoli,  500— 75o^$1.25, 
— 1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato. 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  Sims  Plant  On.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Broccoli  Plants  "Em 

Also  booking  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
Wholesale  list  free.  J.  P.  COUNCIL!,  CO.,  Franklin.  Va 


Cn  n  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
.  U.  U.  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500— 60c,  1000— 
95c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Cn  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
•  "•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60c,  1 .000- $  I . 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN-SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof 
Cabbage-  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500 — 
60c,  1000— 85c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


TESTED  90  DA  Y  SEED  CORN  r^r 

M.  G.  HERR  -  Refton,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


BUY  OUR  STATE  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

AND  CABBiAGE  PLANTS  from  high-germinating  and 
disease-free  seeds.  Millions  ready,  shipping  daily. 
Cabbage;  Golden  Acre,  Ball  Head.  Wakefield.  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Dutch.  85c- 1000,  10,000  up  75c.  Tomatoes: 
Earliana,  John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Jewel.  Marglobe  and 
Baltimore,  $1.25-1,000,  10,000  up  $1.  Peppers:  Ruby 
King.  CalifnrniS  Wonder,  Ruby  Giant,  $2.25-1,000, 
10,000  up  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BURGESS  &  OWENS  Plant  Co.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  600, 
65c;  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe.  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets.  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  Sown  this  Spring — 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield— 90c  per  1000.  54.00  for  5000;  Snowball 
Cauliflower— S3. OO  per  1000.  Charges  Collect,  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Celery  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  May  shipment. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


FREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

500-60c,  l,000-$l.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Around  and  Across  America 

We  are  having  a  good  response  to  our 
tour  advertising,  and  we  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  tine  time.  There  is  even  more  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  it  than  last  year.  If  you 
are  tired  with  routine  work  and  weary  of 
the  day-by-day  tasks,  think  what  a  rest¬ 
ful  time  you  will  have  in  16  days  on  the 
good  ship  California.  No  dishes  to  wash, 
no  mending  to  do,  no  laundry  or  milking 
— just  pure  relaxation — and  many  forms 
of  enjoyment — a  tine  deck  chair  for  your 
rest — congenial,  kindly  neighbors — good 
meals — a  concert  or  movie  at  night — 
dancing,  card  playing  if  you  wish — and 
many  other  things.  There  will  not  be  a 
dull  moment,  and  the  fresh  sea  breeze 
will  stimulate  you  and  give  you  a  good 
appetite.  The  day’s  trips  in  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  will  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  California.  We  have 
planned  a  ride  in  glass-top  buses  through 
the  Redwood  Empire  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  These  mighty  trees,  towering  300 
feet,  are  the  oldest  trees  in  our  country. 
We  have  read  about  them,  wished  we 
could  see  them  and  here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  will  be  worth  the  price  of  the 
trip.  But  add  to  that  Mount  Rainier 
and  you  have  the  value  of  the  trip  again. 
That  is  not  all  either.  The  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  trip  and  Logan  Pass,  called 
the  top  of  the  world,  is  an  experience  you 
will  never  forget.  As  a  small  child  I 
begged  Grandfather  to  take  me  back  of 
the  mountains  to  see  what  was  behind 
them.  I  found  still  more  mountains,  but 
on  Logan  Pass  you  will  see  all  around — 
back  and  front,  and  both  sides.  Last 
year  we  had  snow  but  we  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  that.  You  will  have  a  wonderful 
triii  if  you  will  come  with  us.  Make 
your  reservation  now  because  the  best 
space  will  go  quickly  and  it  is  a  case  of 
first  come  first  served.  The  low  rates 
cover  every  expenses  except  your  personal 
expenditures.  We  take  the  worry  and 
bother  off  your  shoulders — all  you  have 
to  do  is  enjoy  yourself.  Send  your  reser¬ 
vation  today. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  14-22.  —  Fifteenth  National 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  1-3. — Annual  meeting.  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Dodge  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sale  of  members’  goods  will  be 
held. 

May  15-16.  —  Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

“Horse  and  Mule  Power  on  the  Farm.” 
This  booklet  sent  on  application  to  the 
Horse  Association  of  America.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary.  Tells 
all  about  the  movement  to  increase  the 
use  of  horse  power  in  this  country. 
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Cyanogas  reaches 
rats,  chucks,  moles. 

i  ants— deep  in  their 

i  dens  and  kills  these 

-7 

pests  instantly. 

*  A 

They  can’t  escape  the 

penetrating  gas.  A  few 

cents  worth  in  a  rat  hole 

■IP  Ik* 

or  chuck  hole  cleans  out 

the  sneaking  scaven¬ 

s 

gers.  No  waste.  Saves 
feed,  eggs,  chicks,  crops. 
Recommended  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and 
County  Agents.  Buy 
at  Drug.  Seed,  Hard¬ 
ware  or  Genera  IStores. 
FREE  Booklet — 

45c 

75t 

$3.00 

Write  Dept.  D1 
American  Cyanamid 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Si 

New  York  City 

FDR  CLEAN  THRESHING 


Farquhar  ALL-STEEL  Thresher 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  22"  x  36"  and  28"  x  48".  The 
Farquhar  "Saves  ALL  the  Grain”  —  Better-  balanced  — 
Easily  understood  —  Simple  in  construction  —  almost 
service  free  and  provides  amazing  savings  through  in¬ 
creased  bushel  saved,  and  through  dependable  day 
after  day  uninterrupted  performance.  Write  for  catalog. 


A. 


B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  530,  York,  Pa. 


KiHWeeds  vriiti 

*  '  ‘  ’  J  *  Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 

still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growthin  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
trails,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

.561  Park  Ave.,West  New  York,  N.  J. 
.176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco.  Cam. 


Learn  how  to  save  lime  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc.  with  the  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  powerful  models — 22  attachment*  all  inter¬ 
changeable — simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate — thousands  in  use.  Write  lot 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO-,  Pori  W..hmeton,  Wii.  It)  catalog. 


Name  . 


“Double  Profits  from  Legume  Crops.” 
This  booklet  tells  all  about  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Soy  beans 
and  other  legumes  with  nitrogen,  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  culture  since  1895.  Free 
from  the  Nitrogen  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Erosion  is  one  of  the  serious  farm 
problems  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
a  heavy  loss  of  plant  food  and  humus,  as 
well  as  the  actual  gullying  and  carting 
away  of  land  bodily  by  uncontrolled  wa¬ 
ter.  Tree  planting  and  the  building  of 
check  dams  and  soil-saving  dams  are 
practical  remedial  methods.  Another 
plan  is  destroying  the  gully  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  properly  placed  so  that  it  makes 
a  fill.  Interesting  matter  in  these  lines 
may  be  had  from  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Homemade  Land  Roller 

Will  you  ask  readers  how  I  can  put 
together,  at  a  reasonable  figure,  some 
kind  of  a  land  roller — two-horse  affair? 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  m.  greeu. 
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o  Burns  Weeds  and  Brush 
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Hauck  Kerosene  Weed  Hurner  kills  weeds, seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and  safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin¬ 
fects  poultry  houses. animal  pens, repairs  machinery, etc. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Free 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn/N.Y. 


r*  P  APTIlur  WAY  FOR  OBCHARDISTS- 

f-lvAr  1  llllj  WAA  Both  Hand  mid  Brush  Wax. 

We  use  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 
List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  525 A,  Lansing,  Midi. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER  -  VICTOR,  N.  V. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  I.'Twe^s^kS.T'V 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavy  weight  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  II.  L.  KIODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  ¥ 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees"*"!™"™"" 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


GRAPEVINES,  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES 

Grown  in  the  famous  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
All  the  leading  varieties.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Try  them  out  in  your  own  garden.  We  have 
propagated  stock  for  years  and  guarantee  strong, 
thrifty  stock,  true  to  name. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  INC.,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 


Newburgh  Red  Raspberry  Plants  State  inspected. 

$5.00  per  100.  CII.4KLES  Ii.  TOI1I),  Hart,, irk  Seminary,  Ji.  V. 


Raspberry  Plants 

W.  HALBERT 


Newburg  a  specialty.  Certified. 
$6  hundred  —  $65  thousand. 

OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Muclrmolnn  Genuine  Improved  Milwaukee  Market 
lYlUSKnlGlOn  hand  cut  seed.  Large,  very  uniform  in 
quality  and  the  most  delicious,  Elmer  Kevins,  Ovid,  Mh-h. 


Dahlias.  Iris,  Hardy  Phlox,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


HAMIT  AC  15  choice  roots  mixed  in  handling  tfl  On 
LlnflLlrt  J  Send  for  catalogue.  -JU.UU 

C.  Louis  Ailing,  251  R.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Boxwood 


Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2  yr.  heavy  rooted, 
$5  per  100.  Tb-  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  SL.Ntw  York 
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COVERAGE 


of  WON  AM 


We  offer  a  complete  Selection 

POWER  and 
TRACTION 
SPRA YERS 

From  a  tow  Priced  Power  Sprayer  (No.  365) 
for  tho  Small  Grower  who  cannot  afford  to 
huy  a  large  outfit^to— Large  Highest  Pres¬ 
sure  Combination  Outfits  designed  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  user. 

Check  and  mail 
the  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  com¬ 
plete  informa¬ 
tion. 


DUSTERS 

BETTER  COVERAGE 

by  Dusting  into  a  “Cavern” 

FARQUHAR-HEIM  CROP  AND  FRUIT  DUSTER 

—Delivers  dust  at  high  speed  into  “cavern’* 
between  side  and  rear  curtains.  Higher 
speed  aluminum  fan  gives  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  nozzle  blast.  Nozzles  adjustable  to  width 
of  rows  and  height  of  plants.  Xu  exclusive 
feature  is  the  Farquhar.Heim  equalizing 
manifold,  which  splits  the  fan  draft  and 
delivers  an  equal  blast  to  each  nozzle.  Bal¬ 
loon  tired  wheels  minimize  injury  to  plants 
and  prevent  side  slip  on  hilly  grouud.  Ask 
about  the  FARtJUHAR  ORCHARD  AND 
VINEYARD  DUSTEK-low  in  price-high 
in  efficiency. 

—and  the  FARQCHAK  TJUNIOR  DUSTER 
—The  Best  small  two  row  duster  at  the 
least  price. 

Check  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

§l“FAROUHAR 

Q  Grain  Drills  YflDlf  Di 

□  Potato  Diggers  lUfln,  rfl. 

□  Transplanters  n  foon  Boilers  &  Engines 

B  Fertilizer  Distributors  “0*  looU  Hydraulic  Presses 

Corn  Planters  Conveyors 


Weeders 
Cultivators 
Harrows 
Threshers 
Cider  Presses 
Saw  Mills 


Please  send  Catalog  Covering  the  Implements  checked. 

Name . 

Address . . 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  s'  *  •  *  ** 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  *  • 

(§  pint)  Enough  £A 

for  1  bushel  seed 


sSfiKST-* 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  I’m  not  ' 
I  dead,  but  what 
I  that  stuff.7 


Let's  Oct  h 
of  tn.S  «u 


im  out' 

s  quick/ 


Pvt 


HI. 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KIRK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  grum  tube, 
strong  inner  and  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
lover  that  is  ill  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  n  ith 
couplings.  50  ft.  lengths,  $6.63;  35  ft.,  $3.11. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heatiug  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG.  COUP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Exploring  for  Potatoes 

Part  VII. 

BY  DONALD  REDDICK. 

Lady  Finger  Potatoes 

About  a  year  ago  an  item  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  about  Lady  Finger 
potatoes  brought  a  response  from  a  score 
of  readers.  Four,  possibly  five,  kinds  of 
tubers  were  submitted  as  samples.  Two 
sorts  can  be  disposed  of  easily.  The 
tubers  with  red  skins  are  not  Lady  Fin¬ 
ger,  but  are  probably  the  variety  which 
some  call  Evergreen.  A  second  sort  which 
tapers  at  both  ends,  and  has  a  buff  skin 
that  is  slightly  russet  is  a  relatively  re¬ 
cent  introduction  into  this  country  and 
was  imported  originally  from  Bohemia. 
The  remaining  two  or  three  sorts,  vary¬ 
ing  as  to  depth  of  eye  and  color  of  flesh, 
have  been  a  puzzle  to  be  straightened  out 
at  some  opportune  time.  A  key  to  the 
puzzle  is  to  be  found  in  old  files  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  Ii.  N.-Yr.  used  to  have  a 
column  headed  “Experiment  Grounds  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  In  the  is¬ 
sue  of  April  19,  1884,  there  appears  un¬ 
der  this  caption  “Test  52A,  Lady's  Fin¬ 
ger,”  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 
“It  is  noted  only  for  its  peculiar  form 
which  varies  but  slightly.  As  will  be  seen 
by  our  excellent  cut  at  Fig.  121,  it  is 
long,  cylindrical,  tapering  at  either  end, 
with  the  eyes  so  set  as  to  give  a  surface 
of  little  hills  and  valleys  very  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  skin  is  a  buff-white,  the 
flesh  yellowish  and  inferior  in  quality.” 
The  illustration  shows  a  potato  4%  in. 
long  by  1%  in.  in  diameter  with  fairly 
deep  eyes  and  big  eyebrows.  This  cut 
reminded  me  at  once  of  the  sample  sent 
by  George  Fairley  who  stated  that  they 
were  brought  originally  from  Ireland  by 
his  forefather,  about  1840  or  1S50. 

The  cut  of  April  19,  1S84,  aroused  a 
protest  from  a  correspondent  who  states 
that  one  lady  remarked :  “If  I  had  a  fin¬ 
ger  like  that  I  would  tie  it  up  in  a  rag.” 
The  variety  as  the  correspondent  knew  it 
was  very  smooth,  longer  and  more  ta¬ 
pered  with  very  shallow  eyes.  This  de¬ 
scription  is  more  like  the  majority  of 
samples  sent  to  me  last  year. 

Things  simmered  for  a  few  weeks.  On 
July  19,  1884  (R.  N.-Y.,  p.  462)  Dr.  T. 
II.  Hoskins  presents  an  article  which 
clears  up  everything.  The  following  is  a 
condensation  of  Dr.  Hoskins’  article : 

“I  had  a  considerable  doubt  .  .  .  wheth¬ 
er  the  small  smooth  tapering  potato  so 
long  known  in  New  England  by  the  name 
of  Lady  Finger,  was  of  English  origin  .  . 
But  today,  reading  the  private  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Daniel  Webster  (published 
in  Boston  in  1857)  I  find  on  page  278  of 
volume  1,  a  statement  .  .  .  Mr.  Webster 
says,  writing  to  the  Hon.  ,T.  Mason  .  .  . 
under  date  of  March  22,  1818.  ‘I  sent 
you  three  or  four  seed  potatoes.  I 
brought  them  in  my  trunk  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  species  is  imported  lately  from 
England,  and  is  a  great  favorite  where 
known  .  .  .’  ‘That  was  .10  years  before  I 
was  born.  My  grandfather  .  .  .  was  a 
New  Hampshire  man,  and  it  was  upon 
his  farm  in  Maine,  somewhere  about  1835 
or  1836  that  I  first  remember  seeing  and 
eating  this  nice  little  potato.  Many  seed¬ 
lings  were  produced  from  it  in  Maine  .  .  . 
The  best  of  these  was  the  Butman  .  .  .” 

Lady  Finger  is  an  English  variety 
which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Samples 
doubtless  spread  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
continent  just  as  they  did  to  this  country. 
The  variety  used  to  set  seeds  freely  but 
did  not  come  true  to  seed.  A  good  many 
seedlings  were  produced  some  of  which 
got  names  and  others  of  which  were  still 
called  Lady  Finger.  The  result  is  that 
there  exists  a  Lady  Finger  clan,  the  va¬ 
rieties  differing  from  one  another  in  vari¬ 
ous  minor  details,  some  blond,  others 
brunette,  some  with  yellow  flesh,  others 
with  white,  and  so  on. 

The  origin  of  the  variety  and  the  origi¬ 
nator  are  not  known  to  the  writer  at 
present.  The  Cornell  Library  is  very 
good,  especially  considering  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  half 
century  old,  but  there  are  many  agricul¬ 
tural  books  and  pamphlets  that  we  do  not 
have.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  va¬ 
riety  could  be  traced  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  in  London.  This  library 
seems  to  have  almost  everything  but.  if 
the  original  description  of  the  variety  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  seedsman’s  catalog,  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  copy  was  saved.  But 
at  least  one  thing  is  certain.  The  variety 
is  of  South  American  origin,  west  coast 
and  well  to  the  south.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  Indian  potatoes  which 
were  brought  from  the  islands  of  South¬ 
ern  Chile  two  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  look  very  much 
like  Lady  Finger,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  very  much  better  flavor.  Flavor  in  po¬ 
tatoes,  however,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion. 

Lady  Finger  or  any  other  very  old  va¬ 
riety  of  our  potato  is  of  interest  to  me 
because  of  the  possibility  that  it  may 
possess  resistance  to  the  diseases  which 
cause  varieties  to  “run  out”  and  disap¬ 
pear.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  find 
that  of  the  20  samples  tested  a  dozen  of 
which  are  doubtless  either  the  original 
Lady  Finger  or  offspring  from  it.  every 
lot  was  severely  affected  with  at  least  one 
virus  disease.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  yields  were  low. 
Not  a  single  hill  gave  a  really  good  yield 
to  say  nothing  of  a  peck  to  the'  hill 
which  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y".  recalls. 
All  of  the  samples  blighted  severely  both 
in  greenhouse  and  field  and  the  whole 
lot  has  been  discarded. 
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A  valuable  spraying  and  \ 
dusting  schedule  ("How 
and  When  to  Spray")  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
to  Advertising  Department. 


Remains  in  suspension— This  assures 
all  Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the 
foliage  and  fruit  as  none  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  be  scraped 
out  as  waste. 

Spreads  uniformly  —  NuREXFORM 
provides  an  even  spread  over  foliage 
and  fruit.  No  unprotected  gaps  are  left 
where  the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 

Mixes  well  with  Lime  Sulphur — In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between 
Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  so  definitely  minimized  that  it 
stays  in  suspension  even  when  used 
as  a  combination  spray. 

For  better  orchard  protection,  use 
NuREXFORM — the  Improved  Arsenate 
of  Lead-in  your  spraying  operations. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OHIO 


Once  Over  the  Ground  With  A 

ROTOTILLER 

MAKES  AN  UNEXCELLED  SEED  BED 

Six  to  Ten  Inches  Deep 

By  a  simple  adjustment  of  its  depth  bar,  without 
change  of  tools  or  delays,  the  same  Rototiller  does  .an 
unexcelled  job  of  cultivating  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
chopping  and  burying  weeds  and  weed  seeds.  Equal  to 
three  ordinary  cultivations. 

SEE  THE  ROTOTILLER  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

A  TRACTOR 

By  spreading  well  rotted  manure  on  the  ground  and 
passing  over  it  twice  with  the  Kototiller,  potting  soil 
is  quickly  and  easily  made  immediately  ready  for  the 
greenhouse. 

Eull  line  of  Rototillers  and  parts  are  now  carried 
in  all  New  Jersey  Kototiller  service  stations.  Koto- 
tiller  users  are  increasing  fast.  Get  yours.  Don’t  let 
your  competitor  beat  you  to  it  Take  advantage  of 
Kototillage  this  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Rooklet  to— 

ROTO  TRACTOR  CO.  Lake  Road  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY'  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS*  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  Ail  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fSJJP*'  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1343 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 

Florists. Nursery  men, Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  i 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Potato  Blight  •  Flea  Beetle  •  Leaf  Hopper 

can  be  controlled  with 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Authorities  recommend  spraying  throughout  the  season 
with  5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture  to  protect  potato  vines 
from  blight,  hopper  burn  and  flea  beetle  injury.  They 
especially  emphasize  the  value  of  freshly-made 
Bordeaux.  Purity  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  essential  for 
effective  results.  In  home  mixed  sprays,  use 
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sion  Bulletin  No.  238. 


Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Purity— 99%  Pure 

and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  purest  and  best  quality 
obtainable.  Write  for  free  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture 
—  Its  Preparation  and  Uses.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues.  t  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  friend  L.  B.  Reber,  who  rambles  around  in¬ 
terestingly  in  his  locality  of  Berrien  County, 
Mich.,  and  finds  considerable  necessity  for  the  use 
of  philosophy  in  large  quantities  in  order  to  handle 
the  long  and  jumpy  Winters  in  the  lake  country  of 
Michigan,  sends  the  following  note  about  the  habits 
of  two  farmers  in  apple  orcharding  and  dairying. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  to  endorse  the  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  unprofitable  cows,  but  it  is  a  strikingly  emphatic 
statement  showing  the  value  of  stable  manure  in 
orcharding.  Mr.  Reber  says  : 

I  note  two  apple-growers,  one  local  and  one  not  so 
far  away,  who  follow  the  same  program  and  get  the 
same  results.  They  have  discovered  that  plenty  of 
manure  applied  annually,  plus  a  very  light  application 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  will  cause  an  apple  tree  with 
the  biennial  bearing  habit  to  produce  annual  crops. 
Both  men  believe  in  thinning  early  and  feeding  gen¬ 
erously  to  get  quality  crops  with  a  minimum  of  dis¬ 
cards.  It  is  not  the  number  of  bushels  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  of  No.  1  fruit  which  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  The  one  grower  keeps  70 
cows  which  barely  pay  their  own  way  and  make  no 
profit  at  all  but  do  produce  an  immense  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  apple  orchard  and  does 
produce  a  profit  so  the  cows  pay  a  roundabout  profit 
after  all.  It  all  emphasizes  my  saying  that  a  one-line 
farm  may  not  pay  but  a  two-line  farm  makes  a  profit. 
Cows  alone  or  apples  alone  might  mean  failure,  but 
combined  mean  success.  Thus  we  live  and  learn,  but 
one  old  friend  says  that  it  is  a  pity  how  just  about  the 
time  we  have  learned  to  live,  it  is  time  to  die,  which  is 
ivhy  I  pass  on  these  things  I  learn  so  that  others  may 
not  spend  a  lifetime  in  learning  them. 

* 

MR.  KING’S  strawberry  article,  on  page  298, 
discusses  a  plan  of  raising  self-harvesting 
berries  that,  under  his  conditions,  proves  extremely 
satisfactory.  On  a  great  fruit  farm,  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crops  that  require  picking  over  a  period  of 
time,  conditions  are  different,  but  even  in  such  cases 
the  picking  problem  is  often  acute.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  have  written  us  of  selling  peaches 
in  the  same  way.  This  concentration  on  one  va¬ 
riety  that  does  well  is  a  valuable  point.  We  all 
know  that  a  strawberry  that  does  well  in  one 
locality  may  be  almost  a  failure  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  There  are  places  where  the  Fall-bearing 
varieties  are  especially  desirable,  giving  excellent 
returns.  Our  old  friends  will  remember  that  the 
Marshall  was  the  best  of  all  berries  at  Hope  Farm, 
and  yet  some  growers  report  very  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  other  localities.  It  will  pay  any  berry- 
grower  to  test  a  number  of  varieties,  until  he  finds 
those  that  suit  his  conditions  and  his  trade ;  then, 
like  Mr.  King,  concentrate  on  the  one  sort  that  is 
bound  to  be  remunerative.  It  is  not  every  grower 
who  can  confine  himself  to  one  variety,  but  having 
made  his  decision,  let  him  “hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.” 

* 

WE  SAW  recently  in  one  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores  what  we  may  describe,  with  all 
respect,  as  a  New  Deal  scarecrow.  It  was  a  mani¬ 
kin  about  four  feet  tall,  wearing  gayly  striped  trous¬ 
ers  gathered  in  at  the  ankles,  and  terminating  in 
large  wooden  feet  like  sabots,  which  were  painted 
red.  There  was  a  tunic  of  red  material  trimmed 
with  the  gay  stripes,  and  a  round  and  grinning 
face  of  painted  wood.  The  whole  was  mounted  on  a 
stout  pointed  stake  which  could  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  the  price  of  this  very  superior  scare¬ 
crow  was  $9.98.  We  do  not  know  how  the  manikin 
would  be  viewed  by  the  winged  marauders;  we  can 
imagine  a  wise  old  crow  taking  one  look  at  it,  and 
leaving  to  hunt  for  a  field  that  displayed  something 
ho  was  accustomed  to,  such  as  a  set  of  ragged  over¬ 
alls  stuffed  with  cornstalks,  topped  by  a  straw  hat 
dated  about  1919.  In  addition  to  the  large  scare¬ 
crow  there  were  smaller  stakes  displaying  flapping 
ffia racier  dolls,  which  were  expected  to  keep  the 


small  birds  from  garden  seeds.  “I  call  that  silly,” 
says  some  hardworking  farmer  who  is  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  out  money  for  such  gewgaws.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this.  Amateur  gardeners  like  odd 
and  unusual  things,  and  those  whose  labors  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  plot  are  likely  to  buy  these  "fancy 
fixings,”  and  then  plant  more  to  justify  the  expense. 
The  elaborate  scarecrow  represents  labor  that  must 
be  paid  for,  and  several  yards  of  material  that  will 
help  to  dispose  of  the  cotton  surplus.  So,  while  we 
do  not  plan  to  indulge  in  modernistic  scarecrows 
ourselves,  we  do  not  regard  them  solely  as  a  joke — 
and  how  the  children  will  enjoy  them! 

* 

THE  period  when  the  heating  plant  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  is  approaching,  and  there  never 
was  a  season  when  we  were  so  glad  to  cease  feeding 
that  voracious  stove  or  furnace.  Many  of  us  have 
to  consider  repairs  and  replacements,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  let  this  rest  until  Fall.  This  we  consider 
poor  practice.  Plumbers,  steamfitters  and  stove 
dealers  are  always  busy  in  Fall,  and  a  necessary 
piece  of  work  may  be  so  far  delayed  that  the  whole 
family  must  shiver  while  it  is  being  finished.  In 
the  case  of  a  furnace,  it  is  wise  to  have  it  gone  over, 
and  any  repairs  made,  in  June,  each  year.  The 
smoke  pipe  should  be  taken  off,  examined,  for  any 
weak  or  defective  lengths,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
until  set  up  again  in  Fall.  For  some  reason,  a 
smoke  pipe  left  in  place  during  the  Summer  usually 
develops  rust  spots,  hence  its  removal.  If  stoves 
are  used,  they  should  be  examined,  and  repairs 
made,  if  necessary,  before  being  stored  away.  We 
think  many  unexplained  fires  result  from  defective 
heating  equipment  that  should  have  been  inspected 
and  repaired.  This  season,  too,  there  are  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  declining  costs,  and  renewal  of  needed  home 
equipment  promptly  is  likely  to  be  an  economy. 

* 

VERMONT  has  a  very  practical  way  of  getting 
at  things  in  the  study  of  farm  problems.  One 
interesting  plan  of  note  is  the  Windsor  County  lime 
demonstration  farm,  owned  by  L.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Weathersfield,  and  run  in  this  line  in  co-operation 
with  the  County  Agent  and  Extension  Service.  It 
is  planned  to  put  in  several  acres  of  Sudan  grass 
and  Soy  beans  this  year  to  be  cut  for  hay.  This 
combination  has  given  excellent  yields  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  where  it  has  been  tried  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  fills  a  real  need 
when  the  hay  supply  is  short.  It  is  also  planned  to 
sow  Winter  rye  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn  to  be 
used  as  Winter  cover,  early  pasture  and  a  green 
manure  crop.  A  small  plot  of  the  new  Harbin  Les- 
pedeza  will  also  be  planted,  as  well  as  Ladino  clover. 
Harbin  is  an  extra  early  strain  of  Lespedeza  and 
gives  promise  of  being  quite  valuable  as  a  pasture 
plant  in  Vermont.  Ladino  clover  is  a  mammoth 
strain  of  ordinary  White  clover  and  may  ultimately 
replace  ordinary  White  clover  in  many  pasture 
mixtures.  Alfalfa  will  also  be  tried  out  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Timothy  and  clover.  All  of  the  crops 
are  being  planted  for  observation  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  Many  farmers  from  Southeastern 
Vermont  visit  the  farm  annually. 

* 

CCORDING  to  the  census,  about  1,500,000  per¬ 
sons  living  on  farms  are  employed  in  other 
lines  of  work  furnished  by  the  small  local  factories. 
In  earlier  times  before  the  concentration  of  these 
small  industries  into  the  great  factories,  many  parts 
of  the  East  were  unusually  prosperous  and  happy, 
on  account  of  these  side  lines  available  to  them 
while  living  on  the  farm.  The  records  show  that  in 
15  Eastern,  Southern  and  Central  States,  farm  peo¬ 
ple  employed  by  123  factories  received  $1,800,000  in 
wages.  Some  of  these  factories  paid  over  $20,000  to 
farm  people  for  work  at  home,  such  as  chair  seating. 
These  outside  jobs  have  supplemented  very  efficient¬ 
ly  the  regular  farm  work. 

* 

NDIVIDUALITY  in  livestock  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  by  thoughtful  breeders  as  of  very  great 
importance.  Prof.  Duck,  on  page  300,  well  em¬ 
phasizes  this  matter.  There  is  no  accident  about  the 
development  of  herds,  such  as  he  mentions.  It  is 
much  easier  to  review  such  a  matter  after  the  re¬ 
sults  are  evident,  than  to  figure  them  out.  as  one 
goes  along,  because  individuality  in  production 
which  may  have  seemed  quite  wonderful  may  go  to 
pieces  somewhere  along  the  program  that  has  been 
laid  out  because  of  some  inherent  or  developed 
weakness.  There  is,  however,  great  satisfaction  in 
having  a  hand  in  results  such  as  these  farmers 
picture. 
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THE  care  of  forestry  land  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  been  a  little  slow  to  learn  in  this  country. 
J.  A.  Cope,  of  the  Forestry  Department  in  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  visiting  farm  wood- 
lots  for  10  years,  lie  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  forest  floor  on  these  woodlots  looks  more  like  a 
park  than  a  good  crop-yielding  forest.  Large-crowned, 
defective  “wolf-trees”  or  a  large  number  of  inferior 
species  are  present.  Inferior  species  are  just  as  clear¬ 
ly  weeds  as  the  ragweed  or  crab  grass  that  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  the  cornfield.  In  addition,  large  open¬ 
ings  are  filled,  perhaps,  with  a  tangled  mass  of  rasp¬ 
berry  briars.  No  one  would  expect  to  raise  a  crop  of 
other  farm  products  in  this  way.  Woodland  to  yield 
as  well  as  possible  has  common-sense  treatment,  so 
that  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  grove  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop,  and  the  useless  stuff  be  merely 
cut  out. 

* 

THE  first  prize  in  adult  dairy  cattle  judging  at 
Cornell  Farmers’  Week  recently  went  to  Le  Roy 
Snow,  a  Seneca  Indian  farmer  from  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  near  Irvington,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  contest  that  an  Indian 
has  captured  first,  honors,  although  many  have  com¬ 
peted  during  the  past  years.  Shown  in  the  judging 
were  three  classes  of  Holstein  cattle,  two  classes  of 
Jerseys,  one  Ayrshire,  and  one  Guernsey.  Forty- 
four  persons  competed  in  the  contest,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  years. 


* 


ONE  of  the  jobs  of  extension  workers  in  Vermont 
is  to  hold  various  food  demonstrations.  In  this 
line  67  meat  canning  meetings  have  been  held,  with 
3,325  women  present.  At  these  meetings  a  half  or 
a  quarter  of  beef  is  canned  to  show  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  home  slaughtered  meats,  which  are  the 
main  source  of  the  meat  supply  in  many  farm  homes. 
Variety,  making  possible  an  interesting  change  in 
menus,  is  emphasized,  with  demonstrations  of  how 
to  can  not  just  the  ordinary  form  of  plain  boiled 
beef,  but  roast  beef,  browned  steaks,  meat  for  stews 
and  pies,  hamburg  steak,  browned  hamburg  cakes 
and  soup. 

* 


poultry  and  keep  them  off  another  neighbor’s  land  when 
they  are  destroying  crops  and  garden?  I  know  one 
cannot  kill  them.  Everything  in  my  garden  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Am  I  obliged  to  fence  my  garden  to  keep  them 

°Uv  v  i  A’s’ 

New  York. 


NO,  YOU  cannot  lawfully  kill  the  trespassing  hen, 
even  though  you  feel  like  doing  it.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  two  persons  concerned  get  the  most  trouble 
out  of  such  hen  incidents  by  killing  the  hen. 


• *  * 

Could  you  advise  me  what  kind  of  grass  seed  to  sow 
for  pasture  in  a  cut-over  piece  of  woods.  There  are 
spots  that  are  practically  clear.  It  is  a  damp,  low  land 
woodlot  and  at  present  does  not  afford  much  feed. 
New  York.  jj.  B.  L. 

HERE  is  opportunity  for  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  but  on  general  principles  Alsike, 
Red-top  and  creeping  bent  might  be  considered.  Any 
useful  grass  that  grows  there  naturally,  even  in 
small  quantities,  may  well  be  encouraged.  It  often 
happens  that  on  application  of  ground  limestone,  500 
pounds,  and  acid  phosphate,  100  or  200  pounds  per 
acre,  will  make  a  great  difference,  commonly  called 
“bringing  in”  desirable  grasses.  Of  course  the  lime 
and  phosphorus  treatment  does  not  actually  bring 
in  ihe  grass.  It  was  already  there  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  but  scarcely  visible  until  encouraged  by  the 
chemical  treatment.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
several  who  have  improved  land  of  this  sort  for 
pasture  purposes. 


Brevities 

Canada  is  tapping  about  24.000,000  maple  trees  this 
year,  extending  from  Western  Ontario  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  30,500 
people  in  the  United  States  were  killed  in  motor  ac¬ 
cidents  last  year. 

That  is  a  good  healthy  looking  strawberry  patch  on 
page  298  this  week.  Such  long  rows  of  evidently  clean 
plants  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Summer  school  will 
begin  its  course  June  25  and  close  August  3.  About 
300  of  the  university  faculty  members  will  teach  in  this 
Summer  school. 

Ax  East  Side  section  of  New  York  City  reports  that 
within  its  area  there  has  not  been  .a  single  death 
from  diphtheria  during  a  period  of  two  years,  and  but 
two  children  contracted  the  disease  during  the  past 
year.  The  Health  Department  has  conducted  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  of  immunization  against  the  disease. 

The  way  to  find  out  whether  or  not  your  pig  propo¬ 
sition  comes  within  the  government  plans  is  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Corn-Hog  Bureau  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department.  Washington,  D.  C.  They  have  this 
all  figured  out  and,  when  you  get  what  they  send,  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  interest  you. 

During  the  week  ending  March  17,  625,773  cars  of 
revenue  paying  freight  were  loaded  in  this  country. 
This  was  an  increase  of  13,371  cars  above  the  preced¬ 
ing  week,  and  172.136  above  the  increasing  week  in 
1933.  The  largest  number  of  cars  were  coal  which 
were  48,159.  Next  came  grain  and  grain  products  31,- 
952.  then  in  order  forest  products  25,164  less  than 
carloads  of  merchandise  16,329,  livestock  14,037. 
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Is  Wealth  a  Curse? 

PREDICATED  on  the  concept  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  access  to  natural  gifts  to  sustain 
life  and  comfort,  our  forefathers  adopted  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Production,  then  as  now,  meant  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  human  skill  and  energy  to  natural  products 
of  the  land,  the  water  and  the  air,  to  increase  and 
multiply  material  things  and  make  them  more  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind.  The  thing  so  produced  was  private 
property.  Production  was  the  best  title.  It  meant 
ownership  which  included  the  right  of  enjoyment 
of  property  and  income  from  it.  This  is  what  we 
now  call  the  institution  of  private  property. 

Wealth  is  the  material  thing  that  we  need  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  enjoyments.  The  more 
wealth  any  man  produced  the  greater  credit  was 
accorded  him.  He  enriched  the  whole  community 
as  well  as  himself.  He  was  a  benefactor. 

Land  and  labor  were  the  two  big  factors  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Because  production  could  be  increased  by 
<  ultivation  and  fertility  of  land  farmers  were  given 
perpetual  title  to  land  on  the  theory  that  this  policy 
would  encourage  the  greatest  possible  production. 
Surplus  wealth,  when  used  to  clothe,  feed  and  house 
workmen,  or  for  making  tools,  assists  production. 
This  we  call  capital.  It  rightly  shares  credit  with 
land  and  labor  as  the  three  factors  in  the  production 
of  wealth. 

Of  recent  years  State  and  national  governments 
have  spent  billions  of  public  money  to  build  and 
equip  and  maintain  institutions  of  education  and 
research  to  increase  the  production  of  agricultural 
wealth.  Other  billions  have  been  spent  to  drain 
swamp  lands  and  to  irrigate  arid  lands.  The  expen¬ 
ditures  for  these  purposes  are  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  The  justification  for  this  lavish  public 
expenditure  is  made  on  the  ground  that  it  all  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  production  of  agricultural  wealth  for 
the  enrichment  of  all  the  people. 

The  great  institution  of  private  property  encour¬ 
aged  every  person  to  produce  wealth.  It  promised 
him  ownership,  title,  enjoyment  of  it,  and  income 
from  it.  It  left  him  free  to  use  it  as  he  would.  The 
only  restriction  on  him  was  that  he  must  do  nothing 
to  deny  others  the  rights  and  privileges  which  he 
himself  enjoyed  under  the  general  plan. 

Since  wealth  is  created  by  the  joint  agency  of 
land,  labor  and  capital,  the  general  distribution  of 
it  was  made  as  rent,  wages  and  interest. 

Under  this  arrangement  production  has  been  a 
great  success.  In  America  particularly  the  standard 
of  living  has  improved.  Modern  machinery  de¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  it.  The  development  of  natural 
forces  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  wealth 
with  less  human  labor  than  formerly.  We  have  less 
hardships,  more  comforts,  more  entertainments  and 
better  medical  services  than  our  forebears  enjoyed. 

Those  of  us  who  were  bred  in  and  prospered 
under  this  philosophy  were  taught  in  times  of  stress 
to  work  longer  hours,  produce  more,  save,  pay  as  we 
go  and  keep  out  of  debt. 

We  just  cannot  turn  all  at  once  to  the  new 
theory  that  our  present  troubles  all  come  from  a 
surplus  of  wealth,  and  that  the  way  to  recovery  is 
to  destroy  what  we  have  already  created.  To  plow 
under  the  third  row,  fallow  fertile  land,  destroy  the 
growing  pigs,  work  less  days  in  the  week  and  less 
hours  in  the  day,  loaf,  spend  and  borrow,  and  tax 
ourselves  out  of  trouble  are  notions  foreign  to  our 
school  of  thought.  They  are  abhorrent  to  our 
economic  sense.  In  all  experience  the  easy-going 
spendthrift  has  had  his  holiday  and  joy-ride  spend¬ 
ing  other  people’s  money,  but  the  community  never 
waited  in  vain  for  the  predicted  calamity. 

Our  forefathers  left  us  an  inheritance  in  economic 
wisdom,  and  a  sound  philosophy  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom  they  won 
for  us.  A  beneficient  Providence  has  blessed  us 
with  means  for  plenty.  We  admit  that  we  have 
blundered  and  failed  in  distribution.  This  we  can 
correct,  but  the  American  people  are  not  likely  per¬ 
manently  to  surrender  their  material  resources  and 
their  traditional  social  inheritance  to  budding  dic¬ 
tators  and  prospective  tyrants,  making  their  alluring 
appeals  in  the  soft  terms  of  land  planning,  paternal 
control  and  production  regimentation. 


Milk  Equalization  Plan 

Could  you  explain  for  us  what  the  equalization  plan 
in  the  new  milk  law  means?  None  of  us  farmers  up 
here  understand  it  at  all.  A.  p. 

New  York. 

HE  simplest  explanation  of  the  “equalization 
plan”  is  that  it  proposes  to  take  money  out  of 
one  man’s  pocket  and  give  it  to  another  man.  The 
law  proposes  to  pool  all  milk  for  markets  designated 
by  the  board  as  subject  to  the  plan.  The  milk  would 


be  sold  on  the  classified  plan,  and  a  blended  price 
would  be  determined  by  the  board  on  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  all  the  distributors  in  this  pool.  Every 
dealer  except  the  Dairymen’s  League  type  of  dealer- 
association  would  make  returns  at  this  blended  pool 
price  to  his  producers.  Dealers  who  could  pay  more 
will  send  the  difference  to  the  board,  and  the  board 
will  divide  it  among  those  dealers  and  dealer-asso¬ 
ciations  who  would  have  paid  their  producers  less 
than  the  average  or  blended  price. 

Then  the  League  will  add  the  equalization  bonus 
it  received  from  the  board  to  its  own  collections,  and 
compute  its  own  blended  price  for  the  pool  of  its 
own  producers.  The  dealer  must  return  his  producer 
the  blended  board-pool  price.  The  League  may  make 
deductions  authorized  by  its  contracts  with  jn-oduc- 
ers.  The  equalization  plan  is  not  mandatory.  It  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 

On  March  22,  1934,  Judge  Newall  Jennings  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  after  a  seven-day 
trial  held  that  the  Milk  Control  Board  of  that 
State  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  setting  up  an 
“equalization  plan,”  and  issued  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  board  from  enforcing  it.  He 
said  that  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  some 
and  giving  it  to  others  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of 
the  Connecticut  Yankee. 


Our  Cow  Population 

FIFTY  years  ago  there  was  one  cow  for  every 
3%  people  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Today 
there  are  IS  to  20  people  for  every  cow.  Then  our 
butter  and  our  cheese  were  famous  the  country  over. 
Today  the  making  of  these  dairy  products  is  getting 
to  be  a  lost  art.  We  import  butter  and  cheese  and 
milk  and  cream  in  large  quantities.  We  fill  our 
cold  storage  warehouses  with  them  from  all  cow 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  congest  our  markets 
with  oleomargarine,  fats  and  oils,  from  the  tropics 
of  five  continents.  We  have  ten  or  more  million 
people  depending  on  charity  and  scanty  food.  Our 
children  of  both  urban  and  country  homes  are 
anemic  for  want  of  a  milk  and  butter  diet ;  but  we 
complain  of  a  surplus  of  dairy  products. 

The  remedy  offered  us  for  these  conditions  is  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  cows  we  have  left,  and  reduce 
our  milk  supply.  Even  as  we  write  a  group  of 
clever  young  men  from  Washington  are  trying  to 
persuade  dairy  farmers  at  a  meeting  in  Syracuse  to 
accept  a  little  pay  from  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  in  the  production 
of  milk  and  an  initial  small  tax  on  butterfat.  How¬ 
ever  sincere  and  eloquent  these  young  men  may  be, 
New  York  farmers  can  accept  the  proposition  only 
at  their  peril.  A  bureaucratic  power  once  established 
is  never  terminated  except  to  enlarge  it  by  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  power.  Under  the  guise  of  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  we  have  submitted  ourselves  to  rules  and 
regulations  and  expenses  and  taxes  which  threaten 
our  ruin.  Now  we  are  told  they  will  be  permanent, 
like  it  or  not.  The  dairy  industry  has  already  been 
bled  white.  What  it  needs  now  is  reconstruction 
to  the  level  of  its  former  greatness. 

Instead  of  decimating  our  dairy  herds  we  should 
set  out  to  double  them.  We  would  aim  to  produce 
to  the  full  capacity  of  our  dairy  farms.  We  would 
renew  our  butter  creameries  and  rebuild  our  cheese 
factories.  We  would  put  churns  back  in  the  homes. 
We  would  first  of  all  fatten  and  nourish  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State  with  abundance  of  milk  and 
cream,  butter  and  cheese.  We  would  furnish  the 
cities  with  fluid  milk  and  cream  of  a  freshness  and 
quality  no  others  could  equal,  and  at  a  price  to  the 
consumer’s  door  determined  by  producers.  We  have 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  and  we  would  not 
let  others  edge  us  out  of  them.  We  would  aim  to 
double  and  triple  our  present  consumption  of  cow 
products.  We  would  far  exceed  our  expectations. 
Washington  will  not  do  this  for  us.  Farmers  can 
and  must  do  it  themselves. 


The  Secret  of  Popularity 

<  </'■*'  HICKENS  come  home  to  roost”  is  a  country 
V/  proverb.  Up  to  his  time  Al  Smith  was  the 
champion  spendthrift  of  New  York  State.  His 
popularity  was  an  incentive  for  his  successor  to 
emulate  his  example.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
spending  of  public  money  made  Governor  Smith 
look  like  a  piker  in  the  use  of  State  funds.  Smith 
won  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  lost. 
Roosevelt  won  the  nomination,  and  went  to  the 
White  House.  It  was  logical  to  guess  that  a  policy 
that  proved  popular  in  Albany  would  work  well  in 
Washington.  Congress  granted  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  save  on  veterans’  pensions.  He  did.  But 
his  spending  program  in  other  directions  put  Con¬ 
gress  to  shame  as  a  spender.  The  President  gained 


popularity.  Losing  favor,  Congress  took  the  cue 
from  the  Executive.  It  voted  to  restore  the  veter¬ 
ans’  pensions.  President  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  bill. 
Congress  promptly  passed  it  again  over  his  head  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  made  it  a  law. 
Now  the  Congress  is  about  to  vote  on  the  bill  to 
cash  the  soldiers’  certificates,  which  would  take  $2,- 
300,000,000  in  brand-new  American  greenbacks.  Con¬ 
gress  thinks  it  has  learned  the  secret  of  political 
popularity.  The  chickens  have  “returned  to  the 
roost”  in  the  White  House. 


Orange  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  late  Spring,  with  the  continued  frosty  weather, 
probably  has  caused  some  to  neglect  to  order  garden 
seeds  although  the  dealers  sent  their  catalogs  some 
months  ago.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
open-air  crops  ai’e  hurried  toward  market  by  planting 
the  seeds  in  ^ld  frames,  then  transplanting.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  Danish  Ball  Head  cabbage  does  not 
head  hard  before  freezing  weather  is  because  we  do  not 
set  it  early  enough  in  the  field  and  the  reason  we  do 
not  set  early  is  because  seed  is  not  sown  in  time.  In 
this  location,  Danish  seed  should  be  sown  in  April. 
The  same  holds  true  with  red  cabbage. 

The  Orange  County  branch  of  the  Farm  Debt  Con¬ 
ciliation  Committee  has  organized  and  is  ready  for 
business.  The  functions  of  this  committee  seem  to  be 
to  act  as  a  buffer  between  bankrupt  farmers  and 
clamorous  creditors.  There  are  cases  where  honest 
farmers  have  farms  which,  in  normal  times,  are  worth 
$10,000  or  more.  On  a  farm  of  this  class  the  owner 
may  have  a  $3,000  first  mortgage  and  a  $2,000  second. 
He  also  may  have  a  note  for  $000  and  feed  and  other 
bills  amounting  to  $500.  The  mortgages  are  due;  the 
note  overdue  and  the  other  debts  the  same.  The  farm, 
if  thrown  on  the  market,  probably  would  bring  $5,000. 
If  the  farmer  is  honest  and  deserving  he  may  be  able 
to  secure  a  $5,000  loan  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
Here  is  where  the  Conciliation  Committe'e  functions. 
Provided  they  can  get  the  farmer  and  the  creditors  to 
meet  and  come  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  creditors 
will  scale  their  bills  to  around  80  per  cent  evei’yone 
will  get  paid  accordingly,  and  the  farmer  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  obligations  and  can  continue 
operations. 

Through  the  past  Winter,  our  town  has  had  more 
than  200  men  employed  from  three  to  five  days  per 
week  on  the  CWA  pi’ojects.  Most  of  the  work  was  done 
on  the  town  highways.  The  resolution  under  which 
they  were  employed  recited  that  the  work  to  be  done 
should  be,  “The.  digging  and  cleaning  of  roadside 
ditches,  the  widening  and  straightening  of  highways  and 
the  preparing  of  the  same  for  hard  surfacing.”  The 
work  accomplished  has  been  commendable  or  execrable 
according  to  one’s  sympathies.  Many  say  that  the 
work  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  paying  manv 
political  obligations. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  State  Assembly 
which  calls  for  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  the  town  of 
TV  allkill  by  the  city  of  Middletown.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.  Should  the  bill  become  a  law  the  farmers 
of  the  town  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  higher  taxes, 
because  every  acre  and  every  house  that  is  taken  from 
the  town  leaves  that  much  less  property  in  the  town 
to  carry  the  tax  load.  Grabbing  surrounding  territory 
seems  to  be  very  popular  with  some  cities  as  it  is  one 
method  of  increasing  the  population  and  wealth  with¬ 
out  any  effort. 

Maybrook,  in  Orange  Qounty,  is  having  an  infusion 
of  new  life.  Previous  to  the  World  War,  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  great  railroad  center.  Practically  all  the  coal 
for  the  Eastern  States  came  there  for  rerouting,  and 
freight  from  the  West  for  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the 
Last  was  trans-shipped  from  there.  Of  recent  years  the 
freight  for  the  East  has  been  ferried  across  New  York 
harbor  and  then  sent  from  that  point  by  one  of  the 
various  railroads  which  radiate  from  that  point.  The 
bitter  cold  of  the  recent  Winter  tied  up  traffic  in  the 
harbor  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  ears  daily 
were  passing  through  Maybrook  for  rerouting  to  the 
East  and  Northeast.  Many  old  hands  were  taken  on 
and  still  are  working.  It  has  been  a  godsend  for  the 
Maybrook  section  of  Orange  County.  c.  o.  w. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

A  homing  pigeon  industry  has  started  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  and  seven  pairs  of  breeding  birds 
have  been  installed  in  the  new  squab  house.  Tliev 
have  a  flying  pen  that  will  accommodate  50  pairs  of 
birds. 

A  Columbia  County  unit  of  the  New  York  State 
JNatural  Milk  Dealers’  Co-operative  Association  was 
formed  last  week.  About  50  of  the  72  raw  milk  dealers 
of  Columbia  County  were  present.  The  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  election  of  officers.  It.  was  addressed  by  I)r. 
Jas.  D.  Brew  of  the  association.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  State  Health  Department  and  resigned  when 
the  State  Health  Council  approved  and  adopted  the 
milk  code  to  be  effective  July  1,  1934.  I’his  has  now 
been  postponed  to  be  effective  January  1.  1935  instead. 
It.  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  27"  branches  of  raw 
milk  dealers’  associations  have  been  organized  in  the 
State. 

A  herd  of  about  35  deer  are  living  in  the  hills  of 
Gallatin  and  have  been  seen  by  manv.  Green  Hill 
Mountain  which  has  the  old  Indian  Signal  Rock  and 
upon  which  was  the  geographical  survey  flag,  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  habitation  of  deer.  Green  Hill 
Mountain  is  a  tract  of  about  100  acres  of  wooded  hill 
with  plenty  of  water  upon  it,  and  the  hill  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  farms  where  deer  may  find  ungathered  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  food. 

Good  success  with  lambs  is  reported :  nine  sheep  and 
19  lambs  in  one  instance.  At  the  sheep  growers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chatham  last  week  the  members  voted  to  pool 
wool  again  this  year.  Officers  were  elected  and  a  talk 
about  sheep  was  given  by  Prof.  Grams. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  held 
their  annual  banquet  March  29  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Eggs  are  20e  a  dozen  in  trade  at  one  country  store 
and  22c  a  dozen  if  a  different  customer  than  the  seller 
buys  them.  Butter  25c  lb.  in  trade  at  a  country  store* 
private  customers  pay  26c  lb.  for  same  butter  e  a  h  ’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Individuality  in  Livestock 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK. 

Broadly  speaking,  individuality  in¬ 
cludes  all  physiological  factors  or  parts 
of  form  and  function  which  either  singly 
or  in  combination  influence  the  relative 
merit  of  the  individual. 

By  observation,  study  and  experience 
we  associate  certain  external  or  visible 
features  and  characteristics  with  desir¬ 
ability  of  type.  Certain  features  of  form 
frequently  are  indicative  of  performance 
and  function,  ones  ability  to  correctly  es¬ 
timate  such  correlations  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  item  in  successful 
livestock  production.  Such  correlations,^ 
however,  are  applicable  only  within  their 
wider  limits. 

This  is  well  illustrated  at  any  race 
track,  particularly  in  a  race  such  as  the 
Hambletonian,  where  factors  other  than 
true  racing  form  and  condition  are  negli¬ 
gible.  The  excellence  of  form  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  is  of  such  high  degree  no  living 
person  can  by  merely  looking  at  the  en¬ 
trants  predict  with  any  percentage  of  ac¬ 
curacy  how  they  will  finish.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  important  if  not 
the  most  important  contributing  element 
of  sustained  interest  in  cheering  your 
favorite  as  they  come  thundering  down 
the  stretch. 

Individuality  at  Iroquois 

In  discussing  this  point  with  Oscar  G. 
Clogg,  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.  The  question  of  herd  and  life-time 
averages  seemed  of  special  importance 
and  significance  especially  when  one  ob¬ 
serves  the  excellent  long-distance  produc¬ 
tion  records  attained  in  so  many  of  our 
Ayrshire  herds,  which  can  logically  be 
attributed  to  the  high  average  unformity 
of  type  and  individuality  of  this  breed. 

Many  associate  Iroquois  Farm  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  production  of  Shropshire 
sheep  for  which  they  are  justly  famous. 
Their  present  flock  consists  of  about  150 
breeding  ewes.  Their  lambing  percent¬ 
ages  averages  about  150  per  cent.  Win¬ 
nings  on  the  1933  fair  circuit,  showing 
at  Ohio,  New  York,  Springfield,  Toronto 
Royal  and  Chicago  International,  gave 
Iroquois  the  distinction  of  winning  both 
Premier  Breeder  and  Exhibitor  at  each 
of  these  shows.  At  the  last  International 
they  w7on  all  except  on  first  prize  for 
which  they  competed,  three  of  the  four 
Championships,  and  all  of  the  group 
prizes. 

Mr.  Clogg  attributes  their  long  years 
of  care  and  selection  for  correct  individu¬ 
ality  and  type  to  have  been  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  their  many  victories  against 
the  strongest  of  competition.  lie  and 
all  of  us  that  have  seen  this  flock  for 
years  both  on  the  fair  circuit  and  at  home 
realize  that  behind  the  scenes  at  all  times 
has  been  the  material  influencing  factor 
of  the  hand  of  the  grand  old  master,  Joe 
Munl’ord.  This  flock  was  founded  in 
1909  through  the  importation  of  Slirop- 
sliires  from  the  noted  Buttar  and  Min¬ 
ton  flocks  in  Great  Britain. 

Development  of  Tliorouglibzred  horses 
has  received  the  special  attention  of  F. 
Ambrose  Clark,  owner  of  Iroquois  Farms, 
who  does  his  own  developing  and  train¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Clark  who  has  made  a  notable 
record  as  one  of  the  greatest  horsewomen 
of  her  day  owns  Kellsboro  Jack,  the  1933 
Grand  National  Winner  in  England. 
Here  again  careful  selection  for  desired 
individuality  of  both  form  and  function 
have  been  the  basic  principle  followed. 

Under  the  herd-test  regulations  of  the 


Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  the  Iro¬ 
quois  herd  for  the  past  two  years  pro¬ 
duced  an  individual  average  of  9,063  lbs. 
of  milk  testing  4.06  per  cent  butterfat. 
Although  not  officially  tested  until  past 
nine  years  of  age  Iroquois  Heather  has 
since  completed  five  records,  one  Roll  of 
Honor,  and  four  Herd  Tests,  with  a 
total  of  59,587  lbs.  of  milk,  2,336  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Her  average  daily  gain  al¬ 
lowance  during  this  time  was  slightly  less 
than  10  lbs.,  in  addition  to  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  10  lbs.  of  hay  and  25  lbs.  of 
silage,  in  Summer  she  was  pastured  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  In  her  15th  year 
this  cow  has  completed  a  record  of  12,- 
253  lbs.  of  milk,  479  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Another  of  the  outstanding  Ayrshire  ma¬ 
trons  at  Iroquois  Farm  is  Iroquois  Hat¬ 
tie  who  has  a  six-year  total  record  of  76,- 
293  lbs.  of  milk,  3,549  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Iroquois  has  a  combination  of  borh  beef 
and  dairy  interests.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  applicable  to  many  of  our 
eastern  farms.  If  one  has  a  herd  of  good 
dairy  cattle  that  are  making  money,  or 


carefully  groups  may  be  selected  and  di¬ 
vided  to  obtain  comparable  averages  there 
are  frequently  one  or  more  material  de¬ 
viations  from  the  averages  in  the  various 
lots.  To  overcome  this  factor,  unless 
initial  results  show  such  marked  con¬ 
trasts  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  two  or  more  similar  trials  are 
usually  conducted.  The  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  on  test  would,  of  course,  also  be  a 
determining  factor.  Most  stations  assume 
20  head  per  lot  to  represent  the  lowest 
minimum  for  single  trials,  and  10  head 
when  the  trial  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
more  times. 

As  an  illustration,  during  the  last 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  we 
were  looking  at  the  second  year  test  of 
groups  of  fattening  steers  fed  different 
protein  levels,  results  of  which  were  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
March  17,  1934,  page  226.  “Boh'’  Hin- 
man  called  our  attention  to  a  big  year¬ 
ling  in  the  group  receiving  the  larger 
amount  of  protein  supplement.  This  steer 
designated  as  No.  28S  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  group 
as  well  as  Steer  No.  291.  Both  were  the 
two  highest  grading  bullocks  in  this  lot 
and  appeared  to  be  of  comparable  grade 
and  quality  as  feeders  when  placed  on 


The  economical  and  meritorious  long-distance  production  records  attained  in  so  many 
Ayrshire  herds  can  loyically  he  attributed  to  the  high  average  uniformity  of  excellent 
type,  hardiness  and  individuality  of  the  breed,  as  illustrated  by  this  Ayrshire  cow 
and  calf  owned  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 


at  least  have  made  money  in  normal 
years,  it  might  be  a  questionable  move  to 
dispose  of  them  and  attempt  to  produce 
beef  profitably,  particularly  where  price 
of  land  has  a  relatively  high  value  and 
acreage  is  limited.  However,  with  many 
herds,  especially  on  farms  of  larger  areas, 
and  where  all  the  roughage  as  well  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  grain  ration  used 
for  feeding  dairy  cows  is  produced  there 
are  frequently  less  desirable  land  areas 
not  suitable  for  dairy  cows  in  milk  that 
will  adequately  maintain  beef  breeding 
cows.  More  important  still  is  utilization 
of  straw,  corn  stalks  and  some  of  the 
lower  quality  hay  for  Winter  mainte¬ 
nance  of  beef  cattle  that  otherwise  might 
be  largely  wasted. 

I  -do  not  mean  to  imply  in  any  sense 
that  a  successful  beef  breeding  program 
can  be  built  entirely  on  feeds  of  low  qual¬ 
ity,  however,  with  beef  cattle  their  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  can  be  attained  in  main¬ 
taining  part  of  the  herd.  The  Iroquois 
herd  of  about  130  head  of  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  is  headed  by  a  good  son  of  that 
premier  sire,  Prizemere  32nd.  An  excel¬ 
lent  herd  of  Berkshire  hogs  rounds  out 
their  exceptionally  well  balanced  live¬ 
stock  program. 

Efficiency  and  Economy  of 
Production 

The  influence  of  individuality  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  to  overcome 
in  experimental  work.  No  matter  how 


test.  Their  difference  in  initial  weight 
was  negligible.  However,  at  the  end  of 
120  days  No.  2S8  weighed  1.207  lbs.,  with 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2.85  lbs.,  his 
carcass  yield  (cold,  dressing  per  cent) 
was  60.8  per  cent.  By  contrast  under 
similar  feed,  care  and  housing  conditions 
Steer  No.  291  weighed  only  1,026  lbs., 
having  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.(2  lbs.,  and  a  cold,  dressing  percentage 
of  57.9.  The  average  final  weight  of  the 
entire  lot  was  937  lbs.  per  head,  with  an 
average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.11  lbs. 

The  Minnesota  Station  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  work  comparing  individual  gain 
and  feed  requirements  of  steers.  I  talked 
about  this  matter  with  their  investiga¬ 
tors,  Winters  and  Peters,  when  I  visited 
this  station  a  few  months  ago.  In  two 
years’  work  using  both  yearling  and 
calves  decided  differences  were  obtained 
in  cattle  of  apparently  comparable  grade, 
age  and  quality.  The  rate  of  gain  with 
beef  calves  similarly  fed  varied  from  1.76 
to  2.05  lbs.  per  day.  Daily  feed  consump¬ 
tion  varied  from  9.42  to  12  lbs.  of  corn 
per  day.  In  general,  the  steers  consum¬ 
ing  the  most  feed  per  day  made  the  larg¬ 
est  daily  gains.  However,  one  steer  con¬ 
sumed  9.42  lbs.  of  corn  per  day  and  made 
a  gain  of  2.10  lbs.,  while  another  steer 
consumed  10.36  lbs.  of  corn  and  made 
only  2.01  lbs.  of  gain.  The  steer  eating 
the  smaller  amount  of  corn  also  ate  less 
protein  supplement  and  roughage.  As  a 
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consequence  his  feed  requirement  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  lower,  which 
resulted  in  a  lower  feed  cost  per  100  lbs. 
gain  of  62  cents. 

The  National  Swine  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  work  also  shows  conclusively 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  rate  and 
economy  of  gain,  as  well  as  quality  of 


Individual  differences  are  often  pro¬ 
nounced.  even  in  litter  mates,  as  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  these  full-sister  Duroc  gilts, 
owned  by  F.  If.  Pattingion  cf-  Son,  Mer- 
rifield,  N.  Y. 

finished  carcass  even  in  litter  mates  com¬ 
parably  fed  under  similar  conditions.  All 
of  which  should  convince  us  that  blood 
lines  and  breeding  alone  are  not  sufli- 
c-iently  accurate  guides  in  making  selec¬ 
tions,  but  should  be  combined  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  with  desirable  individuality. 

Individuality  and  Market  Grades 

This  question  of  comparing  market 
grades  of  feeder  steers,  on  the  basis  of 
rate  of  gain,  feed  requirement  and  mone¬ 
tary  return,  first  came  to  my  attention 
several  years  ago  when  the  Park  and 
Pollard  Feed  Co.  made  some  comparisons 
along  this  line  at  their  experimental 
farm,  Clarence,  N.  Y.  They  purchased 
some  Hereford  steers  that  had  graded  as 
common  to  inferior  on  the  market 
through  Harry  Hackmer  of  John  Clay  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Much  to  my  surprise 
these  cattle  made  exceptionally  good 
gains  and  in  some  cases  after  being  fin¬ 
ished  looked  even  better  than  compara¬ 
tive  steers  which  originally  had  graded 
as  good  to  choice.  The  answer  was  that 
the  steers  which  sold  as  low  grade  feed¬ 
ers  were  really  cattle  with  good  indivi¬ 
duality  and  breeding,  but  through  lack  of 
feed,  care  and  attention  they  appeared  to 
be  of  much  lower  grade  than  they  really 
were. 

In  the  last  anlaysis  the  most  import¬ 
ant  single  factor  in  fattening  livestock 
for  the  open  market  which  operates  to 
determine  profit  or  loss,  assuming  proper 
feed,  care  and  shelter  are  provided,  is  the 
initial  cost  per  100  lbs.  liveweight  of  ap¬ 
proximately  similar  grades.  Some  of  my 
breeder  friends  have  felt  that  recent  work 
at  the  stations  relative  to  this  question 
of  comparing  market  grades  might  cre¬ 
ate  the  idea  in  some  feeders  minds  that 
quality  In  cattle  ivas  not  as  important 
and  significant  as  they  had  been  led  to 
believe.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
this  assumption,  although  a  superficial 
examination  of  results  might  give  some 
this  impression. 

Several  years  work  has  been  recently 
completed  at  the  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
stations  comparing  various  market  grades 
of  feeder  steers.  I  have  seen  most  of 
these  groups  of  steers  at  various  stages 
of  their  feeding  periods.  Results  have 
been  favorable  to  the  lower  grading  cat¬ 
tle.  Without  exception  though  the  point 
was  stressed  by  the  investigators  that  if 
lower  grades  were  purchased  it  was  much 
more  essential  to  exercise  care  in  their 
selection,  and  eliminate  the  straight- 
gutted,  wasp-waisted,  poor-doing  feeder  or 


A  notable  Group  of  Shropshire  Champions.  Iroquois  Farms,  Cooperstown,  Y.  Y., 
3933  First  Prize  Get  of  Sire.  Pam.  on  right,  Iroquois  Valiant,  Chicago  Champion. 
Ewe  next  Toronto  Champion.  Third  from  right  high  ewe  at  Columbus.  End  ewe 
champion  at  Springfield.  Individuality,  breeding,  selection  for  type,  feeding,  fitting 
and  showmanship  have  combined  to  produce  this  great  group. 


This  group  of  Shorthorn  steers  graded  low  as  feeders  when  put  on  test  last  year  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Their  subsequent  gains  and  appearance, 
however,  indicate  they  possessed  individuality  superior  to  their  purchased  grade. 
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satisfactory  gains  could  not  result.  This 
really  means  that  if  your  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  are  sufficiently  keen,  or  you 
can  raly  on  someone  who  has  this  capa¬ 
bility,  and  can  thereby  sometimes  really 
acquire  cattle  that  are  superior  to  their 
selling  grade  and  price,  you  have  then 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  an 
advantageous  purchase.  The  point  we 
cannot  overlook  is  that  someone  lost  the 
difference,  because  in  all  these  tests  the 
initial  cost  of  the  lower  grades  was  ma¬ 
terially  below  that  of  the  better  grades. 
However,  subsequent  gains  showed  these 
cattle  to  be  really  good-doing  steers,  thus 
making  their  necessary  margin  much  low¬ 
er.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  feeders 
bought  common  to  inferior  grades  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  the  open  market  in  any  quantity 
they  would  find  they  had  acquired  a  lot 
of  “dogs”  that  would  more  often  offset 
the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from 
some  good-doing  steers  that  were  really 
superior  to  their  selling  grade. 

The  grade  tests  last  year  with  steers 
at  Ohio  were  conducted  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Columbus.  The  common 
grading  group  shown  is  being  assembled 
by  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay.  These  steers  cost 
less  than  $4  per  cwt.,  and  when  I  took 
their  picture  last  July  were  making  an 
average  gain  of  a  little  over  2  lbs.  per 
head  daily.  I  looked  this  group  over 
carefully  in  comparison  with  a  similar 
number  of  steers  in  the  choice  and  me¬ 
dium-grade  lots ;  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  less  individual  difference  in  this  so- 
called  common  group  than  in  either  of 
the  groups  of  better-grade  steers.  It 
seems  logical  to  me  this  is  what  might 
be  expected  because  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  discriminate  buyer  would  be  to  cull 
more  carefully  in  the  lower  grade  di¬ 
visions  when  purchases  are  being  made. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  butter  market  is  slightly  weaker,  while 
eggs  are  steady.  Apple  prices  are  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  27  to  28c ; 
firsts,  25  to  20e;  country  rolls,  20  to  28c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick,  15  to  10c;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  17  (o  24c;  limburger,  17  to  23c; 
Swiss,  21  to  27c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
24c;  grade  A,  19  to  22c;  grade  B,  18c;  grade 
C,  17c;  nearby  at  market,  10  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  18c;  roasters,  18  to  22c;  fryers,  10  to  18c; 
broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  16e;  turkeys, 
18  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
17c;  roosters,  10c;  springers,  13  to  17e;  ducks, 
10c:  geese,  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  strong;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  90c  to  81.50;  Baldwin,  81  to  $1.50; 
King,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Home  Beauty,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.15  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.10  to  $1.85;  Delicious, 
81.35  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
55c  to  $1;  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50; 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.75;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $0.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1  to  $1.25;  Chile,  Spanish,  crate,  $2.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2  to  $2.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  keg,  $7.50  to  $8; 
Arg.,  lug,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  houeydews,  Chile, 
crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.90  to 
83.75;  Fla.,  $2.85  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pt.,  15c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.25;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  asparagus, 
Cal.,  crate.  $2  to  $3;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  green.  $3  to  $3.50;  Limas,  $2.50 
to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  05c  to  $1;  broccoli.  Tex., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15c; 
cabbage,  Tex.,  100-lb.  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.15;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  90c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.05;  celery,  Fla.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  1-doz.  carton,  $1  to  $1.10;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb..  20  to 
30c;  lettuce,  7-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  00c;  mushrooms, 
1-lb.  carton,  23  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  60  to 
85c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  peppers, 
Fla.,  crate.  $4.25  to  $5.25:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
12%  to  17%c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  75  to  80c; 
squash,  lb.,  1  to  l%c;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  carton, 
$1  to  $1.25:  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  85c. 

Maple  products,  new  syrup,  gal.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  sugar,  15  to  18c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $20;  clover,  $17;  oat  straw, 
$13;  wheat  bran,  cnrlot,  ton,  $24.50;  standard 
middlings,  $23.50;  red-dog,  $25;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  pe  reent,  $31;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $34; 
gluten,  $23.60;  hominy,  $23.70:  rolled  oats, 
$2.35;  table  cornmeal,  $1.55;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.25:  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  26.  —  Emmatline  Sale,  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


GET  10%  MORE 
WOOL  FROM 
SAME  SHEEP 

StewarJ 

ELECTRIC 

SHEARMASTER 

Complete  self- 
contained  electric 
shearing  machine 
lias  powerful  small  universal  motor  inside  han¬ 
dle.  Removes  fleece  from  large  sheep  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  more  wool  than  hand  blades 
from  same  sheep.  Wool  grades  better  and  brings 
better  price.  Shearmaster  easy  to  use.  *21.00  at 
your  dealer  or  send  us  *2.00.  Pay  balance  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Get  complete  catalog  of  Stewart  hand 
power  and  other  clipping  and  shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.S.A.—  44 
years  of  quality  products. 


Write 

for 

Catalog 
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It  fs  cheaper  to  raise 
a  first  class  cow  witli 

'■Cftt il RED  45  ROSE 

CALF  MEAL 
than  it  is  to  buy  one 

Don’t  sell  your  future  profits  to  the  butcher.  That 
calf’s  from  your  best  cow — you  chose  the  sire — 
know  all  about  the  breeding — it’s  your  best  chance 
to  really  build  a  fine  herd.  To  the  butcher  it’s  only  so 
much  veal. 

Sshelman  RED  ROSE  Calf  Meal  not  only  raises  sturdy 
calves — it  raises  them  economically.  With  it  you  can 
raise  your  best  calves,  and  sell  their  mothers’  milk, 
saving  from  $20  to  $30  within  6  months.  So  you  can 
have  present  profits,  and  future  ones,  too. 

Remember,  Fsbelman  RED  ROSE  Feed  is  made  by 
people  who  for  three  generations  have  known  and 
studied  farming.  It  has  behind  it  a  knowledge  and 
responsibility  hard  to  duplicate.  Yet  it’s  economical. 
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LANCASTER,  PA. 

Mills:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


Buy  yourself 

a Better  vJ 
Bull* 


Head  Your 

Herd  with  an  AYRSHIRE 

|p#y.Y' 

and  raise  big,  strong,  deep-bodied  cows 
that  produce  the  most  4  %  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost — cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry 
perfect  Ayrshire-type  udders. 

THE  EASY  WAY 

to  get  iust  the  bull  that  should  improve 
your  herd  is  to  write  for  a  list  of  Ayrshire 
breeders  living  near  you  with  bulls  for 
sale. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 
96  CENTER  STREET 

IOOO  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS  FOR  SALE* 

FromThe  Breed  That  Makes  4%MHk 


HEREFORDS 


DOGS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  feTo^he^^mgand 

feeding  of  beef  eattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

!  SWINE  | 

SELECTED  BOARS  —  ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service .  SI  O-SI  2  60-SI  5 

Y  ounger  boars  all  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

8-10  weeks .  S3. 00  10-li  weeks .  S3. 50 

Shouts .  S4-S4.50-S5-S6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Old  Battle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
I  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS-EASY  FEEDERS-FAST  GROWERS 

|  t>  wks.,  S2.7S  each;  8  wks.,  S3. OO;  10  wks.,  extras,  S3. 50 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 

8$  discount  on  orders  10  pigs  or  more— Ship  any  number 
C.  O.  D.  Our  Guarantee:— A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  6  to  8  wks. 
old.  $2.50;  8-9  wks.  old.  $2.75.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows.  $3.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for 
crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

FOB  SALE— Young  bulls,  open  and  bred  heifers. 

TUB  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  Delansou,  N.  Y. 


WORLD'S  BEST  KENNELS— Coon,  Opposum.  Rabbit 
and  Fox  Hounds.  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  Free.  RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  liamsey.  III. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

FOR  SALE— Airedale  Male,  7  mos.  old.  Wire-Haired  Fox 
Terrier  Females.  SIUDY  SIDE  E  AR)!  Madison,  N.  Y. 

BU  Y l  TIFUI.  Blue  Merle  and  Tri-Color  Collie 
Puppies.  Pinslma  Farm,  Lawrancevllle.  N.  Y. 


Pigs  7-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  White — those  are  all 
growthy  pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send 
cheek  or  money  order.  Crating  Free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  S  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  So  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  slioats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  loth.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

A Y III. AAV N  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Aid. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire.  6  to  7  weeks. 
$2.50:  S  to  9  wks..  $2.75.  Chester  whites.  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire, Chester-Berkshire, 7-10  wks., 
*2  50  Shoats,  iJ-oO  lbs.,  *3.25;  75-80  pounders,  *7.00. 
Chester  boars,  *5-*8-$lU.  Ship  C.O.D.  No  charge  crating. 
Vaccination  35c.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Coucord.  Mass. 


D0 roc  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  Al.  Putting- 
ton  A  Son.  Alerrltlold  N,  A'. 


0  1  C,  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.SS  oa.  Beady  April  25. 
.  1.  Lo  Unrelated  pairs.  SI  0.  R  iiii.l.  Sen  era  Falls,  n.y 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

3  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  7  to  5  months  old,  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat 
Breeding.  From  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams.  Priced  for  a 
quick  sale.  For  particulars  apply  to 

Thomas  Johnson.  Mgr.,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y . 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
j  Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ao- 
j  credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


|_  HORSES 

PUREBRED  PERCHERONS 

One  8  year  old  dark  dapple  gray  stallion,  $2, 250 

A  show  horse  and  proven  quality  sire,  thoroughly 
broken  to  harness. 

One  4  year  old  dapple  gray  stallion  ....  $700 

Sired  by  Don  Dkgas.  Dam:  A  Cauvictob  mare. 

One  3  year  old  DON  DEGAS  Mare . $350 

These  are  fine,  sound  Percherons  of  the  very  best 
blood  lines  in  the  country. 

WINDYMEADE  FARM 

ELMA  Erie  County  NEW  YORK 


PERCHERONS 

A  yearling  grey  stallion  at  $200;  coming  3  year  grey 
mare,  $250;  pair  7  and  S  grey  mares,  S600.  4  year 
black  Sir  William  mare.  WM.  A.  REID  -  Oxford,' Pa. 


FOR  CAT  F  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
-*■  v  '  DiALL  young  ages;  fat  and  gentle  harness 
broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R,  N.-Y,,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address, 
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SAIL  With  US 


•  MAIL 

COUPON 

BELOW 


HAVANA,  CUBA, 

through  the 

PANAMA 
CANAL 


Then  by  Train  from  CALIFORNIA 


Here’s  the  greatest  vacation  tour  ever 
offered  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker!  .  .  . 
new  and  interesting  places  to  visit  ...  { 

more  delightful  miles  of  thrilling  travel 
.  .  .  more  fascinating  experiences  than  you 
ever  imagined  could  be  included  in  a  tour 
at  such  low  cost!  15  days  of  marvelous 
ocean  travel  to  Havana  and  through  the  * 
Panama  Canal  and  to  California.  Then 
through  the  Red  Wood  Empire,  Rainier 
National  Park  and  Glacier  National  Park  by 
luxurious  train.  It’s  the  kind  of  a  tour  * 
you’ve  dreamed  about.  Don’t  miss  it ! 

RURAL 

NEW-YORKER 

AROUND  and  ACROSS  AMERICA 

TOUR 

AUGUST  Uth  to  SEPT.  3rd 

A  COOL  TRIP  —  The  cool  ocean 
breezes  during  our  boat  trip  will  be  a  rest¬ 
ful  and  delightful  relief  from  the  summer 
heat  of  the  land.  Then  we  follow  the  cool 
northern  route  through  the  northwest  and 
amid  the  snow  capped  mountains  of  Rainier 
National  Park  and  Glacier  National  Park. 

This  glorious  tour  given  in  cooperation 
with :  Panama  Pacific  Line;  Southern 
Pacific  Railway;  Great  Northern  Railway; 
Burlington  Route;  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

NEWLOWCOST 

The  one  low  all-expense  rate  is  even 
less  than  last  year  —  and  the  1934  tour  is 
bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The  one  low 
cost  pays  for  all  meals,  train  and  boat  fare, 
Pullman  accommodations,  sightseeing  auto 
trips,  national  park  tours,  admission  to 
World’s  Fair,  etc.  No  extras  to  pay. 

No  tips. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

1“ 


Up  the  Coast 
Through  the 

RED  WOOD 
EMPIRE 

TO  Visit 

RAINIE  R 
NATIONAL 
PARK  and 

GLACIER 

NATIONAL 

PARK 


Scene  in  Rainier 
National  Park 


TOUR  DIRECTOR 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  YV.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about  the  1934  Rural  New-Yorker 
Around  and  Across  America  Tour. 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  St. 
3ity  . . 


State 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Confidence 

So  dark  the  clouds  around  my  way  I  can¬ 
not  see. 

But  through  the  darkness  I  believe  God 
leadeth  me. 

I  gladly  place  my  hand  in  His  Avhen  all 
is  dim, 

And,  closing  then  my  weary  eyes,  lean 
hard  on  Him. 

Through  thorny  pathways  He  may  lead 
my  tired  feet, 

Through  hours  of  grief  when  teardrops 
flow,  but  it  is  sweet 

To  know  that  lie  is  close  to  me,  my 
friend  and  guide, 

So  while  lie  leads  me  I  will  walk — quite 
satisfied. 

To  my  blind  eyes  He  may  reveal  no  light 
at  all. 

But  while  I  lean  on  His  strong  arm  I 
cannot  fall; 

So,  trusting  Him,  I  trudge  along  life’s 
weary  way, 

Content  to  think  that  soon  will  dawn  a 
brighter  day. 

— Grant  Colfax  Tullar. 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  directions 
given  last  year  for  canning  asparagus. 
Fresh,  tender  asparagus  of  good  thick¬ 
ness  should  be  used.  Wash,  cut  to  length 
to  fit  jars  and  remove  scales  with  sharp 
knife.  Lay  in  small*  piles,  heads  togethei’, 
in  a  square  of  cheesecloth,  and  tie  ends. 
Blanch  in  boiling  water  eight  minutes. 
Plunge  in  cold  water,  then  pack  in  jars 
heads  up.  In  center  put  one  large  stalk 
bottom  up ;  when  the  jar  is  opened  pull 
this  out,  and  it  is  easy  to  slide  the  rest 
out  without  breaking.  Add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart  jar,  fill  with  hot 
water  to  within  one-lialf  inch  of  top. 
Place  rubber  and  cap  in  position,  partial¬ 
ly  seal,  and  process  2)4  hours.  When 
done  tighten  lid  without  opening  and 
wrap  jars  in  paper  to  prevent  bleaching. 
For  an  “extra"  asparagus  tips  may  be 
canned  in  the  square  pint  jars,  which  are 
broad,  but  shallower  than  the  quart  jars, 
and  a  very  delicious  product  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  salads. 

* 

Dandelion  greens  are  often  canned  in 
considerable  quantity.  All  greens  must 
be  fresh,  well  washed,  and  picked  over 
carefully.  Place  washed  greens  in  a 
cheesecloth  hammock  over  boiling  water, 
and  steam  20  minutes.  Do  not  steam 
more  than  a  peek  at  a  time.  Then  chill 
through  by  plunging  in  cold  water,  and 
pack  closely  in  hot  jars,  but  do  not  press 
down.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a 
quart  jar,  and  hot  water  to  fill  crevices. 
A  teaspoon  of  bacon  fat  may  be  added  if 
liked.  Adjust  rubber  and  cap,  seal  light¬ 
ly,  then  process  in  boiler  two  hours.  Seal 
at  once  without  opening. 

Applecrest  Cake 

A  really  uice  cake  that  is  “different,” 
and  which  brings  into  use  the  ever  whole¬ 
some  apple  is  this  one  made  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe :  Cream  one-tliird  cup  of 
shortening,  blend  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  an 
egg  yolk,  a  teaspoon  of  any  desired  flavor¬ 
ing  (we  like  vanilla),  three-fourths  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  two  cups  of  general  pur¬ 
pose  flour  sifted  three  times  with  2)4 
teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one-eighth 
teaspoon  salt,  folding  the  egg  white  in 
last.  Turn  into  a  not  too  deep  pan  ;  then 
peel,  core  and  slice  two  large  apples,  and 
arrange  slices  closely  in  rows  all  over  the 
top  of  the  batter,  tucking  them  all  down 
in  until  only  the  edges  show.  Then 
sprinkle  granulated  sugar  generously  over 
all,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  quite 
well  done.  Eat  cold  and  this  makes  a 
delicious  cake.  It  is  not  an  “upside- 
down  cake”  at  all,  though  it  may  look 
like  one.  It  stands  very  nicely  on  its 
own  feet  and  is  proud  of  its  own  hand¬ 
some  “crest.” 

Another  way  of  using  the  good  reliable 
apple — and  this  is  especially  for  those 
who  like  baked  apples  but  have  no  oven 
to  bake  in.  A  friend  who  “takes  her  din¬ 
ners  out,”  and  has  only  an  electric  “hot 
plate”  on  which  to  get  breakfasts  and 
suppers,  showed  me  this :  Quarter  and 
core  apples,  place  them  in  a  rather  deep 
saucepan,  sprinkle  with  plenty  of  sugar 
mixed  with  a  little  cinnamon,  add  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  cook  until  tender. 
Not  exactly  “baked  apples,”  but  very 
good,  and  a  way  available  if  your  oven  is 
full  of  other  good  things,  kiioda  rate. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


What  Is  Chronic  Catarrh? 

A  reader  has  written  in  asking  what  to 
do  for  “chronic  catarrh.”  First  of  all, 
what  is  “chronic  catarrh?”  It  is  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  a  mucous  membrane.  If 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
system  is  affected  the  condition  is  called 
“gastritis;”  if  it  is  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  bronchial  tubes  it  is  called 
“bronchitis;”  if  it  is  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  it  is  called 
a  common  cold  or.  if  it  does  not  get  bet¬ 
ter,  it  is  called  by  some,  “chronic  catarrh.” 

Catarrh  is  not  in  itself  a  disease  at  all. 
It  is  the  symptom  of  an  infection.  It  is 
no  more  a  disease  than  is  a  bad  cough. 
We  all  know  that  a  cough  may  indicate 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


580 — A  Sports  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18.  20  years.  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


571  —  Modish  Garb. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16. 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-iu.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vs  yd.  of 
32  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


910  —  Home  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36.  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
dress  with  1  Vs  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  apron  and  dress 
collar.  Ten  cents. 


769  —  Smart  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8.  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  S  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35  -  in  .  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


one  of  several  conditions,  such  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  heart  trouble,  or  so-called  “cold 
on  the  lungs.”  So  also  may  nasal  catarrh 
indicate  one  of  several  conditions.  It  al¬ 
ways  causes  the  mucous  membranes  to 
swell  up  and  make  breathing  difficult.  If 
these  membranes  become  “permanently 
swollen.”  that  is  thickened  by  new  tissue 
or  the  thickening  of  the  bones  in  the  nose, 
the  condition  is  called,  by  some  people, 
“chronic  catarrh.”  This  name  is  not 
heard  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  for  the 
term  “sinus  trouble”  or  “sinus  infection” 
is  more  truly  descriptive  and  more  exact, 
since  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
“chronic  catarrh"  might  develop  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  column  carried,  on 
the  dates  of  October  21  and  November 
11,  1933,  an  article  entitled.  “War  on  the 
Common  Cold.”  If  this  war  were  waged 
as  it  should  be  there  would  be  no  more 
“chronic  catarrh”  of  the  nasal  passages. 
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READ  THESE  FACTS 

if  you  own,  or  plan  to  buy 

AN  AIR  CELL  RADIO 


There  is  no  other  source  of  "A”  current 
for  Air  Cell  Radios  that  gives  you  the 
advantages  of  the  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A” 
battery.  Unlike  the  storage  hattery,  it 
never  needs  recharging — a  nuisance  and 
expense  you  have  always  wanted  to  get 
away  from. 

Then,  too,  with  an  Air  Cell  "A”  battery 
in  your  set,  your  "A”  current  needs  are  over 
for  a  long,  long  time.  For  these  "A”  bat¬ 
teries  last  1,000  hours — a  whole  year,  even 
if  you  use  your  radio  two  or  three  hours 
every  one  of  the  365  days.  And  remember 
that  "A”  current  from  an  Eveready  Air 
Cell  "A”  hattery  costs  less  per  hour  than 
with  the  most  economical  form  of  dry  cell 
"A”  batteries. 


Don’t  he  fooled.  Eveready  makes  the 
only  Air  Cell  "A”  hat¬ 
tery.  Ifs  the  only  " A  ” 

Imttery  proved  by  test  that 
will  operate  the  Jtew  Air 
Cell  Receivers  satisfac¬ 
torily. 


National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  GH3  and  Carbon  Corp. 


mm 


|/\AYEARS 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  — 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


r 

V  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank:.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Comlftq  1 jot  o 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st St. 


Skin  Health  Derived  from 
Daily  Use  of  the 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cuticnra,”  Dept.  3B,  Malden,  Mass. 


i 

\ 


ST  ' M  7"  < — f — >  T  BLANKETS 

w  V  J - ■  BATTING— ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITV  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


B 


ATHTUBS  -S  1 9,  Basins— *4.50,  Sinktubs— *20, 
Toilets— *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  Now  York  City 


A  n  |V|  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 

1  H  IM  Low  prices.  DELAINE  MFG,  CO., 
Samples  Froa.  Dept.  G,  118  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•  REMEMBER  THIS  • 

JAPANESE  OIL  lias  been  the  dependable  farm  liniment 
for  50  years.  Use  wherever  a  reliable  Counter-irritant 
is  indicated  for  man,  beast,  fowl.  Send  tor  free  circular. 

NATIONAL  REMEDY  CO.,  58  W.  45th  St„  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


at  least.  For  it  is  the  repeated  common 
cold,  and  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  iu  that  article' which  results 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  lining  the  nose.  This  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  not  to  he  considered  lightly.  It 
may  lead  to  very  serious  conditions. 

If  the  infection  causing  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  creeps  into  one  of  the  various  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  head,  called  “sinuses,”  and 
sets  up  a  chronic  inflammation  there 
which  discharges  pus,  either  through  the 
nose  or  through  the  opening  into  the 
throat,  the  patient  will  be  miserable. 
That  pus  which  is  swallowed  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  other  parts  of  the  body  there  to 
set  up  more  inflammation  which  will 
cause  stiffness  of  joints,  soreness  of 
muscles,  and  many  other  tragedies.  So- 
called  “rheumatism”  is  in  many  instances, 
a  symptom  of  a  condition  caused  by  this 
pus  from  one  of  the  sinuses. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the  nose 
may  cause  little  tumors,  called  “polypi” 
to  grow.  These  may  have  to  be  cut  out. 
It  may  cause  “spurs”  or  bony  growths  to 
develop  which  will  have  to  be  removed. 
It  may  spread  to  the  tissues  of  the  eyes, 
causing  the  lids  to  swell,  to  water  and 
discharge  pus.  It  may  extend  to  the  ears 
causing  ultimate  deafness. 

Now  the  question  which  has  been  asked 
is,  “What  can  be  done  for  this  condi¬ 
tion?”  There  is  only  one  answer,  if 
“chronic  catarrh”  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  :  “Go  to  a  good  physician,  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  one  who  has  made  a  special  study 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Wild  Rose  Wreath.  —  This  applique  pattern  is 
most  beautiful.  It  is  made  with  pink  for  the 
rose  petals,  yellow  centers  with  black  French 
knots,  and  green  for  the  leaves.  This  pattern  is 
very  easy  to  make.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents, 
any  two  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  cata¬ 
log  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


of  nose  and  throat  work.  ‘  Let  this  doctor 
make  a  thorough  examination  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  cause  of  your  present  con¬ 
dition.  Until  the  cause  is  known  no  cure 
can  be  effected.” 

In  fact  home  treatment  may  greatly 
I  aggravate  the  trouble  and  do  irreparable 
I  damage.  At  best  it  will  not  cure  the 
trouble  and  will  only  allow  it  to  continue 
the  longer  and  take  a  deeper  root.  A 
neglected  catarrhal  condition  may  lead  to 
so  many  serious  illnesses  or  such  terrible 
afflictions  that  no  one  can  afford  to  take 
any  chances  with  it.  No  nurse,  no  neigh¬ 
bor,  no  quack  doctor  through  fake  adver¬ 
tisements,  cau  possibly  tell  anyone  how  to 
cure  “chronic  catarrh”  because  a  compe¬ 
tent  physician  must  first  trace  it  to  its 
source,  then  treat  the  source. 

“But,”  you  say,  “I  live  miles  away 
from  a  doctor,  and  the  nearest  one 
charges  fees  which  I  simply  cannot  afford.” 

Have  you  thought  of  investigating  the 
j  possibilities  of  the  free  hospital  clinics? 
Couldn't  you  arrange  to  get  in  to  some 
large  town  or  city  where  such  clinics  are 
held  and  have  a  nose  and  throat  specialist 
examine  you  at  very  little  if  any  cost? 
Now  your  Visiting  Nurse  is  a  staunch  be¬ 
liever  in  “seeing  your  family  physician.” 
Visits  to  clinics  should  be  made  only 
when  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  pay  a 
private  doctor's  fee.  But  this  is  the 
point  which  I  am  trying  to  make;  if  you 
have  “chronic  catarrh,”  you  should  not 
neglect  it.  A  few  dollars  spent  now  may 
keep  you  from  being  stone  deaf,  or 
crippled  up  unable  to  walk.  Is  it  not 
then  worth  while  to  make  every  effort  to 
get  help  before  it  is  too  late?  Please, 
please,  don't  neglect  the  seemingly  unim¬ 
portant  but  really  insidious  disease 
known  as  sinus  trouble  or — “chronic  ca¬ 
tarrh.”  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


More  About  Quilt  Making* 

I  use  heavy  cardboard  for  my  patterns. 
When  ready  to  out  the  blocks  I  lay  the 
material  face  down  on  the  table  and  place 
pattern  on  and  mark  around  with  pencil 
or  crayon.  There  is  no  waste  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  patches  are  all  exactly  the 
same  size.  When  I  have  a  yard  or  so 
marked  up  I  cut  them  out. 

Last  Winter  I  made  a  Flower  Garden 
quilt  (hexagon)  and  a  Dresden  Plate 
quilt.  Now  I  am  making  an  applique  de¬ 
sign.  a  Basket  of  Flowers.  There  are  42 
blocks,  21  are  plain  cream  muslin.  The 
baskets  are  of  fine  green  check,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  rose  and  lilac,  leaves  dark  green. 
Finish  with  a  border  of  dark  green. 

ADA  RAYNOR  HAIXOCK. 


Here  are  the  ratings  of  Redbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y.)  Contest:  First  High  Red  Pen  First  4 
Months;  Second  High  Red  Pen  for  January;  First 
High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds;  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Red  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight. 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30,000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


nouie  /, 


KEDBlKD  FARM  Wr.ntham.-tfm. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2139 


OSS 


^JaTm 

R.I.Reds 


NOW,  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 
WITH-  100*  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade-A  are  offered  at 
a  special  low  price — within  reach  of  every 
chick  buyer.  Yet  they  carry  the  same  blood 

as  our  LEADING  1932-33  RED  PEN 
FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.)  CONTEST 

Put  some  of  this  blood  into  your  flock  and 
watch  production  records  climb. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by 

Tube  Agglutination  Method  under  State 
Supervision. 

FREE  replacement  of  losses  above  2% 
during  first  14  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced 
Or  money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

Compliance  Certificate  936 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


DFnS 

ULUJ 

ARE  BRED  TO  PAY  YOU  PROFITS 

Send  for  9ur  free  32- page  illustrated  N.  H.  Red  catalog.  Learn 
about  this  profitable  ideal  general  purpose  breed  and  our 
BALANCED  BREEDING  program.  Every  chick  our  own 
strain.  Every  breeding  bird  officially  blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  by  Tube  Agglutination  Method  by  N.  H.  College  and 
100 %  free.  Every  chick  dependable,  for  16  years  bred  for 

1.  Freedom  from  B.  W.  D.  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Good  Egg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Sixe 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeding  source.  Full  satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  You  are*  the  judge.  We  adjust  promptly  in 
cash  or  replacements  as  you  desire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  166  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
characteristics;  Livability.  Matur¬ 
ity,  Production,  Egg  Size.  Egg 
Color,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
Freedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  tested,  tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method  for  BWD. 
No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
Chicks  10c  f.o.b.  Athol,  for¬ 
merly  30c.  Circular.  Edge- 
hill  Incubation  Plant.  Box 
27,  South  St..  Athol.  Mass. 
The  Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 


EDGEHILL  — 


S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from 

a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube  -Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H. Young 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
*9.50— 100;  S46.75— 500;  *90—1000. 

Catalog,  Prices  of  Other  Breeds — FREE 
Add'25c  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  2c  per  chick 
books  order:  Bal.  C.O.P.  100 %  lice  arrival  ouar • 

PKNNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


$  1  00  Buy  Avery’s  Chicks 

Per  1000  ” 

FOR  FEBRUARY 


Mass.  Certified- Accredited  Reds  and 


$120 

Per  1000 

For  Mar.and  Apr. 

DELIVERED 

FORT  MORRISON 


Rock-Red  Cross.  Heavy  layers  of  large, 
uniform,  well  shaped  eggs.  Fourteen 
years  free  of  B.W.D. without  any  reac¬ 
tors.  (Tube  Agglutination  Test.)  Only 
eggs  from  $.000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
farms  assure  you  of  one.  uniform,  best 
quality  grade  of  chicks.  1934  catalog 
tells  you  about  our  farm-proven  strain. 
300 %  increase  in  our  business  last  year. 
FARMS— C.  T.  Avery  &  Son — Colrain,  Mass. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  ductiou  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


EWING’S  LEGHORN’S 

Are  the  product  of  10  years  use  of  males  from  Barron’s 
Best.  Pedigrees  ','30  to  314.  Breeders  extra  huge  and 
vigorous.  Large  white  eggs.  Write  for  special  low 
prices  on  March  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks.  U.  S.  Government  Patent,  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected,  4%  to  5% -lb.  Hens,  25  to 
2S-oz.  eggs.  Beal  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalog  free.  Comp.  Cert.  <573.  Phone  427. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


Hollywood  Strain 
S.  C.  lYh.  Leghorns- 
Breeders  from  R.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

8UNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  B.  W.  D.  Blood-tested  Breeders,  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Box  R,  Now  Washington,  Ohio.  N.  R.  A.  Code  No.  6702 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  Sf*1 *£? 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BAVD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  200-Egg  Record  Hens 

All  breeders  are  mature  R.  L 
State  Certified  Accredited  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  with  200-Egg  Rec¬ 
ords  or  better,  layers  of  26-oz. 
eggs  or  larger. 

y  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D 

(Pullorum)  by  tube  agglutina- 

a°nreacmr0d  £?r  3  ^^without 
a  reactor.  Supervision  R.  t 

State  Experiment  Station. 

Sold  out  for  April.  Now  book- 
m?/°n«rs  for  May  delivery  at 
nS  ch-ffi,0Ur  [egu,ar  ‘ist  Prices 
Wr.-/:hickSDa-nd  Matching  Eggs. 

e  *  s  /u  and  Literature. 

SAUNDERSTOWN 
POULTRY  FARM 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  588. 

Rn*  in  Owner 

cox  *0  Saunderstown,  R.  |. 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191* 

The  Sir ...  Bed  ter  Urp  Umjsrm  Wbtt.  Ew 

BWD  N.  Y.  State  Laboratory  Tube  Tested 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
43a  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  or 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
1  F.  J,  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 


I 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


1  .  I  .  I  .  I  .  I 


1,1.1.1.111 


,  MATCHED  and  sold  it  the  golden  rule^ 

Strong  vigorous. large  type  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  , 
Pj*h®**  ^?,uaUt7  r  .B,ood-tested  by  stained  antigen  SL 
method  for  B.  W.  D.  Livability  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

60  100  400  €00 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  'Aneonas,  4.60  8.b0  54. 00  48, U0 
Wh.Br’d& Buff  K’ks.Wh.Wy.,  Buff  Orp.  ^6.00  9.60  88.00  64.00 
S.C.&R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff.Bl.&Wh.Min.  •  6.00  9.60  38.00  64.00 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  N.  Hamp.  Reds  6,60  10.60  42.00  60.00 
Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  6.60  12.00  48.00  69.00 

Write  for  Special  Price?,  on  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks 
Order  from  this  adv.  Deduct  &»c  per  chick  from  above  prices— for 
limited  time  only  Silver  Mating  chicks  only  2c  additional.  Gold 
“Xfina  slightly  blgher.  Beautiful  C.tal°e  FREE.  Satisfaction 
euar.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


BLOOD  TESTED...  3ot*e4tMs 

I.  II  K.R  J  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


State  Acedt.  and  BWD  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  au¬ 
thority  Ill.  State  Hatchery  ltd.  Any  losses  1st  14  davs 
replaced  at  %  price.  H  l-QUALITY  GRADE.  Per  100 


Br.,  Bf.,  Wh.  Legs,  Ancs.,  Hvy.  Asstd . $6.30 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  6.95 

S.  L.  Wyands,  Par.  Rocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brah.  7.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish .  9.95 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1.00  per  100  books 
Older,  bal.  C.O.D.  ORDER  FROM  AD. 


LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  N0K0MIS,  ILL. 


s^stoCK 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  I0°o  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 


Robert  L  CIau$er,  I  '■ J  Kleinfelteriville. Pa 


U  ||J*»..HJJMH4.l.jJLJJ 

I JJ4  CATALOG  READY 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

'•mrgs 


in  jeuia.  niwi  -iJLeiuutx. 


Write  Me «-  Quick f 


Before  you  buy  chicks  get  my  latest  revised 
1934  priee  list  and  educational  literature  FREE. 
Gives  full  description  of  10  profitable  breeds. 
We’re  Ohio  Accredited  operating  under  C.  C. 
No.  105.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Write  today.  Use  penny 
postal.  Just  say.  “Send  me  your  literature  and 
new  price  list.”  Do  it  now.  C.  O.  Tippin,  Owner. 
MODERN  HATCHERY  Box  29  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  (License  No.  16S1.) 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .. $2. 25  $4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

Black  Leghorns  &  Aneonas.  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Jersey  Black  Giauts .  2.75  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.25  4.00  7.50  36.75  70 

Light  Assorted  .  1.90  3.50  7.00  35.00  70 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
New  Hampshire  Red 


CHICKS 


Also  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 
Electric  hatched.  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by 
antigen  method.  Circular  and  prices. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS  -  Jamestown.  Pa. 


MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  B).  and 
Wh.  Giants,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Aneonas  and  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices 
MT,  ROAD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  22  R  TROXELVILLE,  PA' 
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Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


COCCIDIOSIS  is  perhaps 
the  most  deadly  of  all 
haby  chick  diseases,  and  you 
can  not  keep  too  sharp  a  look¬ 
out  for  it.  Just  about  the 
time  the  chicks  have  started 
to  develop  nicely  and  you 
think  they  are  out  of  danger, 
after  the  weather  becomes 
mild  and  the  warm  spring 
rains  begin  to  fall,  the  first  thing  you 
know  your  chicks  will  be  very,  very 
sick  and  many  of  them  will  die. 

But  you  don't  want  to  lose  any  of 
your  chicks  or  to  let  them  become  se¬ 
riously  affected  with  coccidiosis.  So 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  their  bowels 
in  good  order  by  putting  Phen-O-Sal 
in  their  drinking  water  every  day, 
right  from  the  start.  Phen-O-Sal  not 
only  helps  to  keep  out  infection,  but 
also  helps  to  build  up  the  vigor  of 
your  chicks  so  that  they  will  be  more 
able  to  resist  the  disease.  It  is  better 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  health  of 
your  chicks,  in  this  way,  than  to  strug¬ 
gle,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  restore  their 
health  after  the  disease  has  gained  a 
good  start. 

Even  then,  however,  be  sure  to 
watch  your  flock  so  closely  that  you 
will  detect  the  very  first  symptoms  of 
this  dreaded  disease  which  may  show 
up  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  The 
minute  you  think  there  is  danger  of 
coccidiosis  in  your  flock,  you  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  its  spread. 

Watch  for  These  Signs 

The  first  signs  of  coccidiosis  are 
listlessness,  droopy  wings  and  head, 
roughened  feathers  and  lack  of  appe¬ 
tite.  Later,  you  will  find  watery, 
chocolate-colored  or  bloody  droppings. 
But  it  is  costly  to  wait  for  these  defi¬ 
nite  signs  that  coccidiosis  germs  are 
playing  havoc  with  your  chicks.  Rout 
out  these  germs  before  they  get  a 
chance  to  do  much  damage  and 
before  a  bad  outbreak  of  coccidiosis 


through  your  entire 

Method  of  Treatment 

First,  remove  all  droppings 
and  clean  out  and  burn  the 
litter.  Then,  disinfect  the 
brooder  house  thoroughly. 
Next,  put  Phen-O-Sal  tablets 
in  the  chicks’  drinking  water 
or  milk,  to  clear  the  coccidiosis  germs 
out  of  the  intestines.  By  putting  Phen- 
O-Sal  tablets  in  the  drinking  water, 
its  medicines  are  carried  to  the  injured 
bowels,  where  they  remove  the  infec¬ 
tion,  neutralize  the  poisons  and  heal 
the  sore,  inflamed  tissues.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  a  preparation  in  liquid  form,  I 
suggest  the  use  of  Rakos. 

Looking  Ahead  to  Next  Fall 

Right  along  this  same  line  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  maintaining  the  health  of 
your  poultry  there  is  the  matter  of 
looking  ahead  to  Chicken  Pox  time. 
It's  a  sorry  picture  when  you  think  of 
what  will  happen  to  your  flock  if 
Chicken  Pox  breaks  out.  Some  of  your 
birds  will  become  blind ;  some  will 
die ;  and  the  vitality  of  all  of  them  will 
be  so  run  down  that  roup,  bronchitis, 
or  diphtheria  may  set  in  and  quickly 
kill  them  off  or  cause  a  severe  loss  in 
egg  production.  So  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  vaccinate  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Fowl 
Pox  Vaccine  when  your  chicks  are  G 
to  12  weeks  old  and  prevent  Chicken 
Pox.  Complete,  easy-to-follow  direc- 

S£S.W“ 


Your  dealer  trill  be  glad  to  help  you  with 
the  treatments  discussed  above.  See  him  now 
and  get  our  free  booklet.  “First  Aid  to  Haby 
Chicles .”  A  sk  for  the  preparations  mentioned, 
by  name,  at  your  chick  hatchery,  feed,  drug, 
poultry  supply,  or  produce  store.  Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets,  125  for  $ 1 ,  200  for  $2 ;  Poultry  House 
Disinfectant,  quart  can,  $1 ;  Hakos,  pint 
bottle,  $1.25  ;  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine  (100  doses),  $1. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
229  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


It  Pays  to  Fight  Coccidiosis  Early 


a  spreads 
“  flock. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
■,  r  \  you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
II  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
f itfmK  r  bearings. 

[lAm&AM UL.  FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Wn/J  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  vve  buy  for  cash. 
TTUUI,  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTOK  •  Lancaster,  I*a. 


Learn  About  My  Per¬ 
fected  Unique  Rupture 
Invention! 

Why  worry  and  suf¬ 
fer  with  that  rupture 
any  longer  ?  Learn 
about  my  perfected 
invention.  It  has 
brought  ease, comfort 
and  happiness  to 
thousands  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  relieving  and 
curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It 
has  Automatic  Air 
Cushions  which  bind 
and  draw  the 
broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you 
would  a  broken 
limb.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  No 
salves  or  plasters. 
Durable,  cheap. 

Sent  On  Trial 

to  prove  it!  Beware 
of  imitations.  Never 
sold  in  stores  nor  by 
agents.  Write  or  send 
postal  today  for  full 
information  sent  free 
in  plain,  sealed  en¬ 
velope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS 
759-B  State  St., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 

Worries! 


MILKING  MACHINES 


Factory  Rebuilt  —  Guaranteed  —  Attractive  Prices 
Ask  for  list  No.  57 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ALL  THE  PLANTS 


IRON  AGE  Transplanters 

— Plain,  spacer  and  check  row,  Built  with  and 
without  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Operators  set  the 
plants  by  the  mechanical  action  of  a  positive 
plant  setting  gauge.  Plants  are  sure  of  being 
set  accurately  in  the  watered  space.  Water  con¬ 
trol  is  independent  of  setting  gauge.  Use  of 
check  row  attachment  permits  for  setting  plants 
30  in.  or  more  apart,  permits  cross-cultivation, 
greatly  reducing  subsequent  labor  and  increas¬ 
ing  plant  growth.  New  large  Combined  Fertilizer 
and  side-dressing  attachment  sows  from  150  to 
3,000  lbs.  per  acre. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  New  Transplanter  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Chicks  on  Second  Floor 

I  have  th(i  second  floor  of  an  apple  dry 
house  which  1  intend  to  use  for  a  brooder 
house.  It  has  two  windows  facing  the 
south  and  one  facing  the  north.  Is  this 
practical?  c.  n.  G. 

New  York. 

An  upper  floor  should  make  a  desirable 
place  for  brooding  chicks  if  it  can  be 
given  an  ample  supply  of  sunlight  and 
air  and  be  made  free  from  drafts  upon 
the  floor.  Chicks  kept  in  such  quarters, 
however,  must  be  given  cod  liver  oil  or 
other  special  vitamin  I)  containing  food 
if  they  are  kept  from  outdoor  sunlight 
for  more  than  10  days  or  two  weeks. 
Otherwise,  leg  weakness  will  develop.  As 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  heat  such  a 
room,  a  space  S  or  10  feet  square  may  be 
partitioned  off  next  to  the  windows  by 
some  temporary  partition  and  the  brood¬ 
er  stove  placed  in  it.  An  adjoining  space 
of  about  the  same  size,  to  which  the 
chicks  can  have  access  as  a  “hardening 
off”  room  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
brooding  system.  After  a  week  or  two, 
the  chicks  may  l>e  given  opportunity  to 
go  back  and  forth  from  the  warmed  space 
to  the  cooler  one  but  they  should  first  be 
taught  the  source  of  the  artificial  heat 
and  become  accustomed  to  returning  to 
the  hover  when  cold.  When  first  placed 
in  the  brooder,  a  fence  of  wire  or  other 
material  should  surround  the  brooder 
stove,  that  the  chicks  may  be  confined 
near  the  hover  until  they  learn  to  go  be¬ 
neath  it  for  warmth.  This  fence  may  be 
gradually  moved  back  as  the  chicks  get 
older  and  may  be  trusted  not  to  wander 
so  far  away  as  to  become  lost,  huddle  in 
some  corner,  and  smother.  They  will 
need  to  be  watched  for  a  time,  for  little 
chicks  are  helpless  infants,  capable  of 
getting  into  all  sorts  of  trouble  if  left 
too  long  to  themselves.  After  they  have 
learned  where  to  go  for  food  and  drink 
and  for  comfort  when  cold  they  may 
safely  be  given  greater  range  and  liberty 
and  should  not  be  kept  too  close  to  heat. 

Chicks  may  be  raised  to  maturity  in 
such  a  room  as  you  describe  if  properly 
fed — given  special  supplies  of  vitamin  I) 
(c-od  liver  oil)  and  ample  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
get  them  out  upon  a  clean  grass  run — • 
never  one  that  has  been  contaminated  by 
being  used  as  a  poultry  run — after  a  few 
weeks.  If  necessary  to  confine  them,  an 
oiitdoor  porch  may  be  added  to  their  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  this  giving  them  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  get  out  into  the  sunlight.  Such  a 
porch  does  not  need  to  be  large  and  can 
be  enclosed  by  wire  poultry  netting. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  let 
the  chicks  run  upon  ground  that  has  been 
used  as  a  poultry  yard  within  two  or 
three  years.  Such  ground  holds  the 
germs  of  coccidiosis — one  of  the  most 
common  and  fatal  of  chick  diseases — and 
to  turn  healthy  chicks  upon  it  is  to  in¬ 
vite  disaster.  If  clean  ground  cannot  be 
had,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  chicks  to 
interior  floors  and  outside  porches  that 
can  be  kept  clean,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  as  good  as  a  grass  range  upon  un¬ 
polluted  soil  after  the  first  few  weeks. 
Here,  they  get  outdoor  sunlight,  some 
green  food  and  exercise.  While  it  is  quite 
possible  to  raise  chicks  in  close  confine¬ 
ment  if  needed  precautions  are  taken, 
that  method  is  inferior  to  the  more 
natural  one  of  outdoor  range  and  is  not 
conducive  to  the  health  and  vigor  that 
will  be  needed  to  carry  a  pullet  through 
a  period  of  heavy  laying.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullorum  Disease 

I  purchased  300  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  and  lost  10  chicks  the  first  week. 
Six  of  these  seemed  all  right  at  first,  but 
the  past  few  days  they  dropped  their 
wings  and  stood  around  for  the  day  and 
I  would  find  them  dead.  I  noticed  them 
and  I  have  a  number  of  others  now  t  ha t 
the  droppings  cling  to  the  vent  and  I 
have  wondered  if  this  is  some  disease  and 
if  I  should  take  these  out  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  They  seem  spry  and 
eat  as  well  as  the  others.  P.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Your  description  strongly  suggests  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  as  the  cause  of  deaths  in 
this  flock.  This  disease  is  inherited  from 
the  mother  hen,  who  carries  the  germs 
within  her  body  and  transmits  them  to 
the  chick  through  the  egg.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  it,  the  remedy  being 
hatching  only  from  stock  known  to  be 
free  from  the  infection.  A  blood  test  made 
in  the  proper  manner  will  disclose  the 
“carriers”  in  the  hatching  flock  and  en- 


W  Tools  ,  you  get  your 
hay  down,  cured  and  stored 
in  the  best  of  condition — 
you  do  it  with  less  labor,  at 
lower  costs. 

The  John  Deere  High- 
Lift  Mower  has  a  reputation 
for  easy  operation,  light 
draft,  clean  cutting  and  de¬ 
pendability — staying  on  the 
job  when  the  hay  is  ready 
to  cut. 

You  save  the  leaves  and 
preserve  the  color  with  the 
John  Deere  Side-Delivery 
Rake.  It  rolls  the  leaves 
inside  the  windrow — they’re 
protected  from  the  sun 
while  the  hay  is  air-cured. 

John  Deere  Hay  Loaders 
save  the  hard  work  of  pitch¬ 
ing — save  all  the  hay — and 
are  light  in  draft. 

★  ★  ★ 

See  these  longer-lived,  better- 
working  hay  tools  at  your  John 
Deere  Dealer’s.  Write,  today,  for 
free  folders  describing  them.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  and 
ask  for  booklets  BA-837. 


FAMOUS 


FOR 


SAFETY 


THE  famous  Unadilla 
Silo  with  exclusive 
features  like  its  safe  and  easy 
door-front  ladder  —  in  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  at  unusual¬ 
ly  low  prices!  You  can  get 
The  Unadilla  at  a  price  cor¬ 
responding  to  prices  of  pro¬ 
ducts  you  sell. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadilla 
Catalog  and  get  our  offer  for 
extra  discounts  on  cash  and 
early  orders  and  our  Easy 
payment  plan.  Unadilla  Silo 
Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  21  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 


Compliance  Cert.  7124. 
S.  C.  White  l.eghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .... 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery 


Prices  on —  25  50  100 

. $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

.  2.25  4.00  7.50 

.  2.25  4.00  7.50 

.  2.00  3.25  6.30 

,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 


100%  live  arrival  postpaid  100  1000 

Grade  AA,  S.  C.  W.  BEG  HORNS . $8  $80 

Grade  A.  S.  C.  VV.  LEGHORNS .  7  70 

Barred  Rocks  . .  7  7U 


Mixed  $6.80-100.  Circular  free.  Certificate  3840. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.  D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

kBlood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
Large  size  English  White  Leghorns,  New 
lHampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
J  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pe. 


able  the  breeder  to  guarantee  bis  chicks 
free  from  this  disease.  If  such  guaran¬ 
tee  from  a  reliable  source  is  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  better  to  get  one's  supply  of 
baby  chicks  from  nearby  flocks  which 
are  known  to  have  had  no  trouble  from 
this  disease. 

Deaths  from  pullorum  disease  (bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea)  occur  early,  usual¬ 
ly  within  two  weeks  from  hatching,  may 
take  a  large  proportion  of  the  flock  and 
must  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the 
breeders  if  danger  from  this  incurable 
infection  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  symptoms  are  of  early  occurrence, 
drooping,  “humping  up,”  sleepiness,  re¬ 
fusal  to  eat  or  drink  before  death  oc- 


BABY  CHICKS  F  RBL0  O  D  -' TEST  ED 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  hy  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  W;hite  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
^oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  equipped 
■  ui plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 
M I  jf  come  to  see  us.  CHICKS,  $70-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


H I-QU  A  LIT  Yhatche'd  CHICKS 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7  50-100,  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds,  N.  H.  Flock,  $9-100. 
WT.  Giants,  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  plus  fee.  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


#  Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar- 

antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
’SSil  to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Comp.  Cert.  2193. 

THE  NEW  WASHING  ION  HATCHERY  CO.,  Boi  0,  New  Washington,  Ohia 

BARRON  White  Leghorn  Chicks— Last  importation  was 
for  25  males.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
by  stained  antigen.  Code  Cer.  No.  226.  Folder  free. 
BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

_  _  good  Leghorn  Chicks  at  the  price 
If  of  cheap  chicks.  Times  like  these 
II II  you  can’t  afford  poor  bred  stock. 

m  TOc  each:  S90.00  per  1,000. 

HILLCREST  FARMS  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

JiSSSJiVS!  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  7c 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 
E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAliaterville,  Pa. 

nm  rv  »C  r’Uir’YC  40,000  Weekly  Breeders 
WALvR.  5  LlilLIVO  Blood-Tested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  BWD  by  the  whole  blood  Antigen  Method. 
Personally  supervised.  W’rite  for  prices. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS — From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Air  r»PO  ruirve  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
ALLLPi  J  C/lll/iVO  Bred  Leghorns  and R. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seeford,  Del 

y-ii  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 

U1  it  V —  IVO  Books  &  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
Mixed.  $7:  Assorted,  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS— Retail  .and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.  (Com¬ 
pliance  Certificate  No.  915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  ALMENDINGER  HATCHERIES,  Rocky  Ridge. Ohio 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $70  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $68  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Select  Chicks — Well-Grown  Pullets.  Six  leading 
breeds,  outstanding  quality.  Special  Mating  Leg- 
_  borns  headed  by  R.O.P.  Male  birds.  Expert  su¬ 
pervision.  Write  to  the  Oldest  Hatchery  for  information, 
prices.  Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

^  Large  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  State JBIood. 


tested. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM 


Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks— Eggs— Stock 

34th  vear.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

Demon?  ruirifQ  rocks,  reds,  leghorns, 

KLLiADLl  LhILIVD  MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Milterstown,  Pa. 

/~<I  Il/vi/'C’  Wh.  Leghorns  Antigen  BWD  Tested 
U 1  IIUIYo  Rocks.  Reds.  Legs.,  H.  Mix,  IOO-$7; 
500-$35:  !000-$70.  Free  cir.  Safe  arrival.  Cert.  1422. 
B.  W.  AMEY  Box  4,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANT  CH  1C KS— America’s  Heavy¬ 
weight  Fowl.  Ten-pound  cockerels  in  «ix  months.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farms,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


Rl  ATK  I  KTRftDlW  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
DL/tLI\  LEunlf  Kill  that  Live.  Lay,  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


rnPQ  Spanish,  Cornish,  Wh.  Giants,  Bf.  Wyandottes, 

CUUd  15— *2.00.  O.  HENDRICKSON  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Gienwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I..  N.  T. 


LARGEST  BREEDER  IN  MARYLAND-offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  eaeli  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Mirhaels,  Md 


'■_»  ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

- M  M  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Flee.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 


EGGS 


White  Muscovy,  Buff  Ducks.  12—  *2;  Buff, 
White  China  Geese,  trio— *9;  Eggs,  BOc. 

BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


curs,  more  or  less  diarrhoea  (sometimes 
absent)  and  a  generally  disheveled,  dirty 
appearance.  Any  of  these  symptoms  may 
occur  in  other  diseases,  however,  or  from 
improper  feeding  or  brooding.  But,  to 
one  who  has  seen  pullorum  disease  and  is 
familiar  with  its  indications,  there  is 
usually  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  it 
in  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Two  Favorite  Cakes 

Loaf  Date  Cake. — Put  in  one  bowl  one 
cup  dates  cut  up,  not  so  small,  one  cup 
boiling  water  with  one  teaspoon  soda 
poured  on  dates,  and  let  stand  to  cool. 
Put  in  a  second  bowl  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  well  and  add  1%  cups 
flour  and  the  dates  and  water.  Bake  45 
minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Cover  with 
this  fudge  frosting :  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  white  sugar,  two-thirds 
cup  milk,  butter  size  of  walnut.  Cook 
until  syrup  threads  from  spoon. 

Nellie's  Spice  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-lialf  cup  lard  or  butter,  one  egg, 
creamed  together.  One  cup  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  tablespoon  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves ; 
wet  with  a  little  boiling  water.  Two 
cup  flour,  pinch  salt.  This  makes  a  nice 
layer  cake  put  together  with  two  cups 
confectioner's  sugar,  a  pinch  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  salt,  moistened  with  strong 
coffee.  COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


WEIK’S  BIG  LEGHORNS 


Strong,  vigorous,  large  chicks  from  big 
lop-combed  WHITE  LEGHORN,  hens. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  BWD  Antigen  Test. 
Layers  of  premium  large  white  eggs. 

$7.00  —  100 

CIRCULAR  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7347. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

B0X  R  -  .  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


* 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns . . . . .  *7-®0 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  K.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


.  .  ,  The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 

I  <£>* hkCh/J  Chicks  we  have  hatched 

for  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  for  many  years. 
BAR,  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS:  REDS:  WH.  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES:  BLK.  MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG- 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  . 

Large  Type  S.C.  White  Leghorns  &  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

(Cert.  3997)  Heavy  Mixed _  6.80  34.00  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  A  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKg 

Hatched  to  Live  Guaranteed  to  Please 
New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S7.00 
per  bun.  White  Leghorns  and  Assorted  Chicks,  S6.50. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 


MULSH’S  CHICKS 


White  Rocks.  Barred 
Rooks.  R.  T.  Reds, 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes.  W.  Legs..  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  44S.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY, 

Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


iiarrea  or  v\  nite  itocl 
R.  I.  Reds,  S6.90 — l 
White  Leghorns  ai 
H.  Mixed,  *6.75—100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  P 


CHICKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Bos  Hatchery  IS.  3-K  Zeeland,  Mich. 


OllMlitv  Rrnil7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yuauiy  D1  OllhC  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freeliold.S.J. 

Fiona  Horning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Cliix,  Eggs 


LARGE  pUir'V’Q  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
HUSKY  k/niUIVO  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE.  Cert.  No.  3549. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 

breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


?nn  Pa;rc  PlfFAWC  Silver  and  White  Kings,  Crosses. 

r  dll 5  riuLUlYo  For  squab  production, 75c  pair. 
Going  out  of  business.  Write’  for  particulars  before 

ordering.  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Scotch  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Flprtrir  HafrliPii  Bd-  &  w-  Rocks.  W.  Wyand., 
EieiUlL  naicnea  R.  I.  Reds.  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  MADISON,  CONN. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Van  Duzer’s  Chicks 

W.  Leghorns  —  S.  C.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks 

All  Breeders  Selected  by 

Cornell  Poultry  Specialists  and  N.  Y.  S.  Pullorum 
(B.W.D.)  Tested-Official  Tube  Test. 

“An  R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatchery” 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM  (Code  No.  498) 

Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


ccr  edited  dllCHs 


Choice  of  12  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
poults  and  baby  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac¬ 
tive  low  prices.  Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1424. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Food  tngnsn  lype 
r  lY.l/.I*  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ^ 

Really  good  chicks,  real  low  prices.  All  sired 
by  R.  O.  P.  Certified  or  Individual  Pedigreed 
Males;  all  breeding  under  Ohio  Record  of 
Performance.  Rapid  Antigen  Pullorum  Blood 
Tested.  Catalog.  Compliance  Certificate  4836. 
QUALITY  BREEDING  FARM 
Route  1  D  Tiffin,  Ohio 


TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers 

Good  Livability  and  Even  Growth 

Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Minoreas. 
Orpingtons,  etc.  Large  folder 
tells  why  ■•Liberty”  Chieks 
mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  to¬ 
day.  (Code  Compliance  Cert. 
No.  2534.) 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


i  FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  banded 
'official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHENEON 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 

.  PULLETS 

i]  \iiv  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks 

'*V$SP  Healthy,  thrifty  pullets, 
ready  for  shipment.  6,  S 
and  10  weeks  of  age.  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  .  Get  our  prices  on  chicks.  Blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  Whole  Blood  Method.  Catalog 
free.  License  No.  2sl5 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  R.  No.  3N,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$6.50  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Assorted  chicks  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant. Stud,  method.  100%  live  del.P.P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  4018) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


,sKerr 

The  big  word  in  baby  chicks. 
Stands  for  strength  and  livabil¬ 
ity.  Full  feathering.  Bred  for 
laying.  Fine  egg-laying  contest 
records  for  12  years.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested  by  agglutination 
tube  method  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  Always  fair-priced. 
Write  now  for  free  Chick  Book 
and  Prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y.  —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn.  —  Danbury,  Norwich* 
(Address  Dept.  19  ) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


All  chicks  from  our  pure-bred  Su¬ 
per  Culled  flocks  of  the  very  finest 
bloodlines.  They  are  bred  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker,  lay  better, 
and  meet  every  requirement  of  those 
raising  poultry  for  profit.  We  have 
only  one  grade.  The  Best.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  CATALOG  FREE.  Code  No.  2081. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY  ! 


PRICES  PREPAID 

White,  Brown,  Buffi 
Leghorns,  Anconas  ..../ 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,) 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.Wyands,  1 

Buff  Orpingtons . ) 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minoreas,) 
Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  t 
Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds. .  J 
H.  Assorted  for  Broilers 
Mixed  for  Layers . 


100 

BOO 

1000 

S6-75 

$32-50 

$6400 

690 

33-00 

65  OO 

7-45 

36-00 

7000 

6  55 

32-25 

63-50 

6  30 

31-50 

6300 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  lOO 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132  LINCOLN.  ILL 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  tlian 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  10  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BEES  2*  PROFIT 

MAKE  AN  INCOME  FOB  YOUBSELF  WITH  BEES 

Develop  a  home  market,  little  work,  small  expense  to 
start.  We  gladly  tell  you  how.  We  manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Bee  Supplies.  Honey  selling  helps.  Write 
for  our  new  64-page  catalog,  brimful  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  It  is  free.  Also  monthly 
'  bee  magazine  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  2  yr. 

*  $1.50,  Sample  free.  Tell  us  $Ly ou  keep  bees. 

THE  A- 1.  ROOT  CO.,  BoxS-34  Medina,  0. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00-100 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $7.50-100 


Heavy  Mixed.  $7.00-100  —  Circular  Free. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CU  I  #"*  IF  C2  From  Breeders  Tested  for 
I*  I  IV  9  B.  W.  D.  by  Stained  Antigen 

Method.  S.  C.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  ALL  CHICKS .  *7.00  per  100. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY  Cert.  4828. 

Cloyd  Meniond,  Prop.  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


HUSKY  E  HATCH1  ECD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1S13. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHIX 


Buff  Orps.  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks,  $6.50. 
W.Giants  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


Ol  CMlWkl  C  DCnC  bred  9  yrs.  under  expert  super- 
OLLHUHLL  IfbUd  vision.  Excellent  production. 
Massachusetts  Certifled-Aceredited,  that  means  freedom 
from  Pullorum.  Every  bird  inspected,  handled,  and 
banded  by  Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Day-Old  Chicks 
Reasonable.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Somerset,  Mass. 


Quality  Chicks  WR.\€|hers 

LYONS  .HATCHERY,  Phelps  Road .  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Raisers! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding, 
culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Every  issue  filled 
with  practical,  money-making  ideas.  Five  years  for 
$1.00;  one  year  trial  subscription  25c;  in  U.  S.  A. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.5 6y  Mount  Morris,  III. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrc'hceaolly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  $7-100.  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  $7-100.  H.  Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular.  Cert.  7791. 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1.000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PRICE  REDUCTION  EFFECTIVE  APRIL  21st 


We  are  quoting  remarkably  low  prices,  considering  the  superior  quality  of  our  chicks.  And  in  addition, 
we  allow  a  Participation  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance. 

LEGHORNS  from  HEN  Breeders — Layers  of  large,  chalk- white  eggs. 

CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan-Roeks  (White  Wyandotte-White  Rock  Cross)  for  broilers,  roasters  and  layers. 
Bram-Rocks  (Brahma- White  Rock  Cross)  for  heavy  roasters. 

STRAIGHT  HEAVIES — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  just  issued.  Price  List  and  full  details  of  our  Participation  Plan.  Comp.  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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carry  them  RIGHT 
THROUGH*, 


The  surest  road  to  larger  poultry 
profits  is  to  keep  your  birds  on 
B-B  Vitamized  Starter  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Rations  right  through  from 
hatching  to  maturity.  For  B-B 
Vitamized  Complete  Starter  Ra¬ 
tion  provides  everything  needed 
to  develop  faster  growing,  better 
feathered,  vigorous  chicks.  Then 
B-B  Growing,  Finishing  and  Fat¬ 
tening  Rations  take  up  this  impor¬ 
tant  job.  They  build  plump  broil¬ 
ers  with  finely  textured,  delicious¬ 
ly  flavored  flesh.  They  grow  pul¬ 
lets  that  have  the  size  and  vigor 
required  for  heavy  laying. 

It  costs  only  \^/2  cents  more  to 
feed  a  chick  B-B  Vitamized  Com¬ 


plete  Starter  Ration  for  the  first 
8  weeks  than  to  feed  a  make-shift, 
deficient  starter,  costing  say  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  less. 
When  you  consider  the  faster 
growth,  the  sturdier,  stronger- 
bodied  chicks  and  the  greatly  re¬ 
duced  mortality  rate,  the  big 
extra  income  from  that  cent 
investment  is  very  apparent.  All 
the  way  through,  B-B  Rations 
bring  in  larger  returns  that  make 
them  the  most  economical  feed 
to  use.  We  guarantee  heavier, 
sturdier  chicks  and  growing  birds 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost  or  money 
refunded !  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VITAMIZED 


GROWING 

RATIONS,'. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Barge  Type  Beghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Kochs..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Kliode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCDBAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD,  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  BEGHORNS,  GRADE  B . $7.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $9.00 


Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Cir.  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HEALTHY  CHICKS 


He? 


Bred  to  LIVE  and  LAY 

At  Low  Prices  .  .  .  Bloodtested,  Free  Range 
Flocks.  Bipr,  strong:  chicks  from  vigroroas,  rangm- 
raiaed.  bred-to-lay  flocks.  All  matingrs  B.  W.  D. 
f-  >  (  V  Tested  by  Stained  Antiffen  test.  Authority  Mo* 

Code  No.  853  Hatchery  Bd.  Imperial  Matingrs  also  T.  B.  Tested 
under  personal  supervision.  All  flocks  Mo.  Ac¬ 
credited.  Prompt  service  guaranteed.  100%  live  delivery* 

SAVE  TIME-ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Postpaid  Prices- -Utility  Matings 

White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leffhorns,  Heavy  Assorted  - 

R. l.Reds, Barred, White  Rocks, White* 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingrtons, 

Buff,  White  Minorcas  -  . 

Jersey  White,  Giants  ...  7. 40  74*00 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  lc  to  above  prices.  For  shipments  to 
New  England,  Rocky  Mtn.  and  Pacific  Coast  states  add  60c  per  100 
to  above  prices.  For  Imperial  Mating:  Chicks  (our  best)  add  ile  per 
chick  to  above  prices. 

Terms:  Chicks  shipped  prepaid  if  cash  sent  with  order.  If  desired 
C.  O.  D.,  send  $1  per  100  deposit,  balance  C  .  O.  D.  plus  delivery 
charges . ^Literature  f ree . 


100 

$6.75 

6.90 


1000 

$65.00 

65.00 


CHICKERIES, 


Box262-Y 


MEXICO,  MO. 


•  Wheeling  Fence  is  tough,  live  fence  equal  to  any 
fence  task  you  may  expect  of  it.  Every  inch 
of  base  metal  is  nationally  known  COP-R-LOY 
—Wheeling  made  from  mine  to  market — and  given 
the  weather  protection  of  Heavy  Pure  Zinc  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  natural  resistance  to  rust.  See  this  fence  at 
your  dealer’s — you  can  see  quality  in  its  loom  work¬ 
manship,  its  flexibility,  its  coating. 

Wheeling  also  supplies  the  same  outstanding  quality  with 
a  Lead  Coating —  lead  applied  over  and  fused  with  the  zinc, 
actually  a  double  coated  fence, -you  can  have  a  choice 
and  all  the  service  you  expect  from  Wheeling  Fence. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  DES  MOINES  PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS 
DETROIT  COLUMBUS  RICHMOND  BUFFALO  MINNEAPOLIS 


This  year  Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  is  winningextra  popularity  because 
of  its  new  patented  construction  and  its 
extra  heavy  zinc  coating  —  leak-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof,  trouble-proof 
and  made  of  COP-R-LOY. 


Interesting  Figures  About 
Turkey  Raising 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Pennsylvania  hut 
unfortunate  in  having  to  share  its  title 
“State  College”  with  the  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  to  which  its  mail  is  sent,  has  issued 
a  bulletin  giving  some  very  interesting 
data  with  regard  to  the  feed  consumption 
and  cost  of  raising  turkeys  in  confine¬ 
ment.  This  bulletin  says  that  turkey 
production  in  Pennsylvania  increased  25 
per  cent  in  1929  over  that  of  the  previous 
year,  the  greatest  increase  shown  by  any 
State.  Beginning  in  May  of  that  year, 
an  experiment  was  inaugurated  to  de¬ 
termine  feed  costs,  growth,  food  consump¬ 
tion  and  death  rate  involving  134  turkeys 
of  the  Bronze  and  White  Holland  varie¬ 
ties,  raised  in  complete  confinement,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  from  the  18th 
to  the  24th  week  when  the  White  Hol¬ 
lands  were  allowed  range  to  minimize 
feather  picking. 

The  poults  were  hatched  in  an  incu¬ 
bator,  operated  as  with  hens’  eggs  but 
with  more  moisture  provided.  During  the 
four  weeks  of  incubation  the  temperature 
at  the  upper  level  of  the  eggs  was  main¬ 
tained  at  101,  102,  103  and  103  degrees 
respectively.  Brooding  was  conducted  in 
a  continuous,  hot-water  heated  brooder 
house  designed  for  chicks,  with  no  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  management  from  that 
employed  when  chicks  were  raised.  Shav¬ 
ings  were  used  for  litter,  those  being  re¬ 
moved  twice  weekly  during  the  24  weeks 
of  the  experiment. 

The  all-mash  system  of  feeding  was 
used  until  the  poults  were  20  weeks  of 
age,  when  equal  parts  of  corn  and  wheat 
were  given  in  feed  hoppers.  The  poults 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  feed  scattered  in 
the  litter  at  any  time.  Inaddition  to  the 
dried  buttermilk,  meat  scrap  and  fish 
meal  in  the  mash,  water  and  liquid  but¬ 
termilk  were  given  up  to  the  19th  week, 
when  condensed  buttermilk  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  liquid  form.  Finely  cut 
green  Alfalfa  was  fed  daily  for  green 
food.  A  revision  of  this  bulletin  showing 
results  in  1930-1931  suggests  the  use  of 
a  “turkey  starter”  for  the  first  eight 
weeks,  followed  by  a  “turkey  developer” 
from  that  time  to  maturity.  The  chief 
difference  between  these  two  lies  in  the 
greater  content  of  animal  protein  in  the 
starter  and  the  addition  of  a  pound 
(about  one  pint)  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the 
hundredweight  of  mash.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  statement  with  regard  to  the 
feeding  is  that  better  growth  and  fewer 
deaths  may  he  expected  if  a  ration  higher 
protein  than  that  needed  by  chicks  is  fed. 

In  the  1929  experiment,  disregarding 
small  fractions,  the  average  Bronze  tur¬ 
key  poult  ate  in  24  weeks  53  lbs.  of  mash 
at  a  cost  of  $1.59,  5  lbs.  of  grain  at  a 
cost  of  10c;  90  lbs.  of  condensed  and 
liquid  milk  at  a  cost  of  53c;  or  a  total 
food  cost  at  six  months  of  age  of  $2.22. 
The  males  at  24  weeks  of  age  averaged 
19  lbs.  in  weight,  the  females  12.46  lbs. 
The  total  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was 
14.7c,  it  requiring  7.5  lbs.  of  feed  to 
produce  1  lb.  of  gain.  In  this  computa¬ 
tion.  however,  only  the  solids  of  milk  are 
reckoned  with  the  other  solids,  mash  and 
grain.  Skim-milk  is  reckoned  as  con¬ 
taining  10  per  cent  solid  matter,  con¬ 
densed  milk  30  per  cent.  The  White  Hol¬ 
land  turkeys  were  lighter,  averaging  16.4 
and  10.7  lbs.  each  for  males  and  females, 
respectively ;  they  ate  practically  2  lbs. 
less  of  mash  and  grain  during  the  21- 
week  period  at  a  cost  for  feed  and  milk 
of  $2.13  each  or  15.3c  per  pound  of  gain. 
Unfortunately,  the  market  price  per 
pound  for  this  year  and  these  flocks  is 
not  given,  but  a  good  idea  of  the  profit 
to  he  expected  may  be  deduced  from 
these  figures. 

Losses  were  small,  strict  sanitation  at 
all  times  being  believed  to  be  credited 
with  the  success  in  rasing  more  than  93 
per  cent  of  the  poults  hatched.  The  tur¬ 
keys  were  prepared  for  market  by  dry 
picking,  though  the  semi-scald  method  was 
tried  and  found  satisfactory.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  immersing  the  birds  for  not  more 
than  one  minute  in  water  held  at  125 
degrees  by  the  thermometer.  The  shrink¬ 
age  from  loss  of  blood  and  feathers  in 
dressing  was  found  to  be  9.5  per  cent  in 
the  males,  10.4  per  cent  in  the  females. 
Full  drawn  dressing  for  market  took  24 
per  cent  of  live  weight  in  case  of  the 
males,  24.7  per  cent  of  the  females,  this 
meaning,  roughly,  that  the  loss  in  weight 
after  picking  may  be  calculated  as  one 
pound  in  10  of  live  weight.  Full  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  birds  reduces  the  marketing 
weight  very  nearly  one-fourth.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  loss  sustained  by  males  and 
females  was  due,  no  tto  sex,  but  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  live  weight. 

Summarizing  the  findings  in  this  expe¬ 
riment,  the  bulletin  states  that  mash  and 
grain  consumption  per  bird  for  the  first 
24  weeks  58.05  lbs.  and  56.12  lbs.  for  the 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  varieties  re¬ 
spectively.  The  feed  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  was  14.7c  and  15.3c  for  the  White 
Hollands.  Not  only  were  93  out  of  every 
hundred  turkeys  started  raised  to  market 
age  but  they  were  put  in  excellent  mar¬ 
keting  condition  by  this  complete  con¬ 
finement  method  of  rearing. 

Lest  unwarranted  conclusions  may  be 
reached  from  perusal  of  these  figures,  it 
is  hut  fair  to  state  that  in  such  experi¬ 
ments,  carried  on  with  all  the  facilities 
of  expert  management  at  all.  stages,  do 
not  necessarily  show  that  like  success 
may  be  obtained  by  anyone.  Turkey¬ 
raising  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  has 
been  practicable  for  several  years  in  lo- 


"Harmless 
to  humans,  ^ 
live-stock," 
poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONL.YU 

K-R-O  (powder  form)  75#.  K 

READY  MIXED  (no  Jm 
as-  bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

All  druggists, 

K  R-O  Co.  Spring-^^ 

2* '  field,  Ohia^prRESl)LTS 

GUARANTEED 


NOT  ft 
POISON 


ofSULTS 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  t7 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLER’S  BREEDING  FARMS  S  HATCHERY 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N. 


Schwegler's  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Egg? 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blond-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  H.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  iudividually  culled. 
All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
urite  for  free  circular.  Cert.  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

&  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  Cert.  34S0. 
F.  B.  LEU  ~ER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks,  $7.  White  Rocks,  $8.  N.  H.  Reds. 
$8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Snuare 
Deal  and  best  attention.  Cert.  7855 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


THOROBREP  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


m  0\Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 

m  ,  ”  *’rino  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
r  -u  <  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd,  Bf  Wh,  Rks,  Wyns.  Mins,  Orps.  Giants.  Anes.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds,  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


C  H  I  X 


$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cert.  6305. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  L 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


rHIflfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen  , 
L111LIYJ  Test  BWD.  100  500  1 000- 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .$7  $35  $70  [ 

Wli.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7  35  70 

It.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas...  7  35  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C •  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live 
delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  4020. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised. 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg-  100  500  1000 

horns,  Rocks  &  Reds _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

100%livedel.  guar.  PPpaid.  Free  range  stock.  Cert.  2153. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed¬ 
ing  and  batching  chix,  other  breeds. 
100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm. 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Meadowbrook  Hollywood 

Chicks  $70.00  per  1000.  Started  chix  and 
pullets  reasonable.  Circular  showing  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Leghorns  sent  free.  THE 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
3-B,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  “JSSaS'  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  II.  Reds  or  White 
Wvandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


■r  T,r  f  R.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 

I j  \  l\  .  and  It.  I.  Hods  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks. 

7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  lteds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  *80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light.  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  100 

Rocks,  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Loghorns  .  ...  *7,00 

100%  live  delivery.  Write  tor  free  Circular. 

D.  A .  STIMELING  Box  R  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
lime  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  1  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  600,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  Rlb.v 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
(he  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don't  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hutched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtestcd  for  BWI)  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds.  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  Buff  Or-  i 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Oiants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted.  7'  2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 


Certificate  No.  6395  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

- HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Not  Tested  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. . .  $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  nr  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BJoodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 
$7  per  100,  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 
Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  l< lei nfeltersvl lie.  Pa. 


calitics  where  flocks  were  almost  un¬ 
known  for  many  years  previously,  but 
some  of  these  breeders  are  now  finding  it 
more  difficult  than  it  has  been  to  avoid 
heavy  losses  and  are  being  compelled  to 
adopt  stricter  methods  of  sanitation  for 
the  saving  of  their  industry.  Raising  the 
poults  in  complete  confinement  upon  wire 
floors  in  both  brooder  and  outside  sun 
porches,  even  under  very  crowded  condi¬ 
tions,  was  successfully  accomplished  last 
season  in  New  York  State  and,  doubtless, 
elsewhere.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  avoiding  disease  that  had  accom¬ 
panied  previous  efforts  with  less  strict 
sanitary  measure  was  not  always  re¬ 
peated.  With  all  the  encouragement  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  results  of  late  years,  there  is 
still  room  for  caution  in  predicting  uni¬ 
versal  and  easy  success  in  this  line  of 
poultry  keeping.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  March  24  : 

After  April  4  several  members  of  the 
graduating  class  at  the  State  Institute 
will  be  available  for  places  on  poultry 
farms.  Many  have  had  considerable  farm 
experience ;  others  have  had  little.  All 
are  interested  in  gaining  experience  on 
successful  poultry  farms  as  a  matter  of 
following  up  their  training  at  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

We  wish  to  place  these  graduates  in 
good  homes  with  successful  poultrymen 
where  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  learn  sound  practices  and  up- 
to-date  methods.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  expect  to  earn  a  wage  in  line  with 
that  prevailing  in  the  community  for  men 
of  their  experience  and  ability. 

Poultry  farmers  in  the  past  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  graduates  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  demand  for  help  usually 
has  exceeded  the  supply.  Application 
should  be  made  to-  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Institute,  at  once. — H.  B. 
Knapp,  Director. 

During  the  25th  week  of  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  laid  an  average  of  5.35  eggs 
per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  76.5  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  .1  per  cent  under 
last  week's  production,  but  is  7.2  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  previous  competition.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  per  bird  to  date  is 
93.23  which  is  5.44  more  eggs  than  were 
produced  during  the  first  25  weeks  of 
the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  25th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  67  points,  64 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  65 
points,  63  eggs ;  Bar.  R.,  R.  O.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  64  points,  64  eggs;  Bar.  R.,  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  64  points,  64  eggs;  Bar.  R., 

V.  H.  Ivirkup.  64  points,  60  eggs;  J.  W. 
G.,  Geo  II.  Price,  63  points,  62  eggs; 

W.  L.}  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  62 
points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.-,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  62  points,  59  eggs;  II.  I.  R.,  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  60  eggs;  W.  L ., 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  59  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,176  points,  1.148  eggs;  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Sons,  1.172  points,  1.175  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1.172  points, 
1.179  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  1,170 
points,  1.153  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  1.164  points.  1,151  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  1,153  points.  1,191  eggs; 
Kwality  Poultry  Farm,  1,065  points,  1,- 
037  eggs ;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
1,062  points.  1,053  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  1.145 
points,  1.088  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1, 004- 
points,  1,191  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,101  points,  1,073  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1.227  points,  1,324  eggs;  Y.  H. 
Kirkup,  917  points,  879  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,042  points,  9S1  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  William  R. 
Speck,  1,028  points,  1,010  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  March 
24.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices  White,  23)4c ;  brown, 
24c ;  medium,  19c. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  .T.,  C.  II.  Stains,  man¬ 
ager.  High  and  low  prices  March  30: 
N.  J.  fancy  21%  to  21)4 c ;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  19  to  2114c;  N.  .1.  grade  A,  19)4 
to  22  %c,  brown  22  to  23  %e ;  N.  J.  grade 
A  medium,  17  to  20c,  brown  17)4  to  19c; 
N.  J.  pullets  16)4  to  18c,  brown  15c;  N. 
J.  peewees,  brown  15e ;  duck  eggs  2S  to 
30c;  goose  eggs,  80c  to  $1.40.  Cases  676. 
Poultry. — Fowls,  colored  15)4  to  24c, 
Leghorns  13)4  to  1 7 1  j  c  ;  broilers.  Rocks 
27)4  to  28 1  ,e,  Rods  22)4  to  23  %c,  Leg¬ 
horns  22%  to  24)4c ;  chickens,  Rocks 
23)4  to  28c;  pullets,  Rocks  23%  to  27c, 
Reds  21)4  to  22)4c;  old  roosters  14  to 
19c;  turkeys  20)4  to  23 %c ;  ducks 
17%c;  geese  15c;  pigeons,  pair  33c;  rab¬ 
bits  IS  to  19)4c;  roasting  pigs  13)4  to 
15)4e ;  hogs  5%  to  6)4c ;  calves  3)4  to 
7c.  Crates  sold  258. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Co-operative  Assn., 
Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager.  High  and 
low  figures,  March  29  :  Fancy  large  19)4 
to  23c;  fancy  medium  19  to  20)4c;  extra 
large  20  to  23c;  extra  medium  19  to 
21)4c;  standard  large  17)4  to  19e ; 
standard  medium  IS  to  19c;  pullets  16)4 
to  lS)4e;  peewees  16)4c.  Total  number 
cases  465. 


Beacon  Calf  Pellets  are  easy  to  feed.  They  produce  healthier  calves . 


Here  is  How  it*s  Done 

JJEED  Beacon  Calf  Pellets,  the  new 
milk  substitute.  These  pellets  pro¬ 
duce  calves  that  are  as  healthy  and 
rugged  as  those  raised  on  whole  milk, 
yet  they  cost  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Unlike  the  various  calf  meals,  Beacon 
Calf  Pellets  require  no  painstaking 
preparation — no  mixing  to  make  a 
gruel — no  heating  to  exact  temperature 
— no  cleansing  and  sterilizing  of  uten¬ 
sils.  The  pellets  are  fed  dry,  right  from 
the  bag,  at  a  tremendous  saving  of 
labor. 

This  simple  method  of  pellet  feeding 
makes  for  healthier  calves.  It  practi¬ 
cally  banishes  all  danger  of  scours,  an 
ever-present  source  of  trouble  where 
whole  milk,  gruel  or  skim  milk  solu¬ 
tion  is  fed  from  a  bucket. 

Best  of  all  is  the  lower  feed  cost. 
There  is  a  saving  of  $22  per  calf  during 
the  first  five  months  compared  with  the 


Merchants  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance,  plus  your  local  Agent  s  advice 
and  counsel,  assure  edequate  protection 
of  the  highest  type  at  a  lower  cost. 

“Ask  the  man  who 
has  had  an  accident ” 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


cost  of  feeding  whole  milk.  (Based  on 
a  market  price  of  $1.75  cwt.  for  milk 
and  a  nominal  price  for  pellets).  The 
pellets  normally  cost  less  than  skim 
milk  powder  and  other  substitutes. 
Besides  they  are  easier  to  feed  and  give 
better  results. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Go  to  your  Beacon  dealer  and  get  a 
supply  of  Beacon  Calf  Pellets.  Begin 
saving  money  and  labor  and  get  better 
calves.  Ask  for  the  free  booklet  telling 
all  about  Beacon  Calf  Pellets  or  write 
us  for  a  copy. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 
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I  sent  an  order  for  800  baby  chicks 
(400  for  a  friend  and  400  for  myself)  to 
the  Xenia  Chick  Hatchery,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Leland  Kramer,  manager.  They  promised 
to  notify  me  as  to  the  shipping  dates  of 
same.  The  chicks  were  to  be  100  per  cent 
pullets,  but  now  at  age  of  2 y2  weeks  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  them  appear  to  be 
cockerels.  They  promised  to  notify  me 
as  to  shipping  date  of  chicks  so  I  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  same,  but  they  did 
not  do  so.  I  received  no  word  from  them 
and  so  the  first  400  chicks  came  before 
the  brooder  was  started.  My  friend  took 
the  first  400  and  has  lost  over  100  of 
them.  The  standard  weight  for  baby 
chicks  is  8  lbs.  per  100  and  these  weighed 
only  6%  to  7  lbs.  per  100  and  were  not 
at  all  uniform  in  size.  It  was  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  deal  throughout,  the  price  be¬ 
ing  high  and  the  chicks  poor.  I  wrote  to 
them  telling  them  I  expected  them  to 
make  a  rebate.  My  friend  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  them  twice  and  they  answer  each 
time  that  Mr.  Cramer,  their  manager.- is 
out  of  town  and  they  cannot  do  anything 
until  he  returns.  It  seems  funny  to  me 
that  the  manager  of  a  business  of  that 
kind  should  be  out  of  town  for  a  number 
of  weeks  at  this  time  of  year  which  is 
their  busiest  season.  Please  see  what  you 
can  do  about  it  for  me.  j.  A.  K. 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Xenia  Chick  Hatchery  has 
met  with  reverses  and  is  out  of  business 
without  assets  to  meet  its  liabilities.  The 
claim  has  been  filed  against  the  bank¬ 
rupt  but  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  not 
bright.  We  are  advised  that  Leland 
Kramer  is  again  starting  in  the  hatchery 
business,  but  the  experience  would  not 
encourage  credit  without  a  new  rating. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  these  people 
are  reliable  in  what  they  are  offering  for 
sale?  f.b. 

New  Jersey. 

J.  L.  Harvey  and  G.  Harvey,  Box  585. 
Starke,  Fla.,  are  offering  2 Y2  acres  of 
farm  land  for  869  on  easy  terms — $1 
down  and  $1  a  week.  A  warranty  deed 
will  be  given  when  the  $69  is  paid,  which 
guarantees  the  title  to  be  free  and  clear, 
and  a  copy  of  the  plot.  While  they  last 
you  are  given  free  logs  for  the  building 
of  log  cabins.  The  cost  of  putting  up  the 
cabin  is  given  at  approximately  $100,  in¬ 
cluding  the  driving  of  a  well.  We  have 
never  had  any  confidence  in  this  unit 
plan  of  selling  property  as  the  price 
asked  is  usually  high  for  what  is  offered. 
Anyone  interested  in  purchasing  property 
in  Florida  will  find  it  much  safer  to  go 
down  there  and  make  his  own  selection ; 
visit  the  neighborhood  and  see  if  you 
want  to  locate  there  and  we  guarantee 
you  can  pick  up  a  better  bargain  than  is 
offered  in  these  cheap  lots. 

We  have  been  receiving  several  in¬ 
quiries  from  our  subscribers  asking 
whether  the  Farm  Loan  and  the  Home 
Loan  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 

Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  are  not 
guaranteed  either  as  to  interest  or  prin¬ 
cipal.  Legislation  has  just  been  enacted 
guaranteeing  both  as  to  interest  and 
principal  the  30-year  bonds  of  a  new  re¬ 
lief  corporation,  the  Federal  Farm  Mort¬ 
gage  Corporation.  The  proposal  to  give 
the  same  guaranty  to  Home  Loan  bonds, 
maturing  in  18  years,  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Until  now,  these  farm  and  home 
bonds  have  been  guaranteed  only  as  to 
interest  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  holders  of  these  bonds  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  convert  them  into  the  new 
bonds,  guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and 
principal. 

In  January,  1933,  I  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Heacock  System,  William  A. 
Heacock,  48  Dun  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
about  newspaper  writing.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  said  the  man  made  $2,000  a  year 
the  first  year  he  wrote,  and  that  anybody 
could  write  if  they  had  this  method.  As 
I  had  no  job  and  still  have  no  job  I 
wrote  for  information. 

He  answered,  telling  me  in  glowing 
terms  that  his  method  was  a  master 
method  called  the  Heacock  System.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
a  regular  cub  reporter  but  wanted  to 
know  about  interviewing,  etc.  He  an¬ 
swered  saying  that  he  could  tell  me  just 
where  I’d  fit  in  writing  for  the  public. 
He  said  the  charge  was  $10,  payable  in 
advance,  and  he  would  help  me  for  one 
year  with  anything  I  wrote.  I  then  told 
him  I  did  not  have  the  $10  to  spend,  but 
would  wait  until  I  could  spare  $5.  But 
he  wrote  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  sac¬ 
rifice  $5  for  his  book  and  that  I  could 
pay  the  other  $5  when  I  had  done  the 
writing  of  stories  I  found  in  the  paper. 
So  I  sacrificed  the  $5  and  then  spent  $2 
for  paper,  stationery  and  stamps  and 


time  in  writing  these  items,  but  not  one 
of  the  papers  sent  me  a  check. 

I  wrote  asking  him  if  he  would  give 
me  back  $3  of  the  $5  as  the  book  is  not 
even  worth  $2.  He  wrote  me  that  he 
lost  all  his  money  in  the  crash  and  could 
not  give  me  back  anything.  So  I  thought 
I’d  try  to  write  some  little  thing  that 
happened  in  the  city,  and  I  asked  him  to 
criticize  it.  I  told  him  how  hard  I  am 
pressed  for  money.  I  get  a  little  from 
the  welfare  but  only  for  food,  and  noth¬ 
ing  for  clothing  and  extras.  It  is  three 
weeks  since  I  wrote  the  last  letter  enclos¬ 
ing  a  stamp.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  $3 
at  least  from  him  as  the  book  is  not 
worth  much  and  he  evidently  does  not 
intend  to  help  me?  A.  K. 

Connecticut. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Heacock  System 
states  that  this  reader  purchased  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  newspaper  correspondence  at  a 
time  when  it  was  sold  under  a  guarantee. 
Later  the  organization  sank  so  deep  in 
the  red  that  it  was  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  the  request  for  refund  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  guarantee  could  not 
be  granted.  The  guarantee  had  been 
withdrawn  about  a  year  ago  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Heacock  System  is 
bankrupt.  Mr.  Heacock  has  been  in  the 
business  of  promoting  mail-order  schemes 
of  one  kind  and  another  for  many  years 
and  much  disappointment  was  reported 
in  the  results  to  the  student. 

The  mortgage  guaranty  legal  whirl 
goes  merrily  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
already  distressed  certificate  holders.  The 
delay  and  expense  are  faults  that  should 
not  be  charged  to  anyone  or  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  system  itself.  It  has  become  so 
vast  and  complex  that  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  adjustments  could  not  be  made. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  now 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Schaekno  act  which  provides  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  guaranty  companies 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
This  decision  will  probably  be  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  those  who 
advocate  the  operation  of  these  mortgaged 
properties  by  independent  trustees. 

Our  first  advice  still  holds  good — keep 
your  certificates  until  the  air  has  cleared. 

I  had  some  lots  on  Long  Island  I  have 
owned  for  20  years.  Two  men  came  to 
my  home  and  said  they  could  sell  them  at 
auction  on  August  30.  and  the  price 
would  not  be  under  $3,0>00.  I  paid  them 
$100  on  July  19  and  after  August  30  they 
wrote  me  the  lots  were  not  sold.  I  wrote 
them  to  send  me  back  the  money.  They 
did  not  answer.  I  have  witness  to  their 
statement  at  our  home.  There  were  five 
lots  in  my  wife’s  name  and  five  in  my 
own.  I  am  out  of  work  and  in  need  of 
the  money.  I  have  their  letters  they 
wrote.  Please  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me.  a.  J.  E. 

Connecticut. 

Our  letters  to  the  Consolidated  Real 
Estate  Service,  Inc.,  are  returned  because 
they  have  moved  and  left  no  forwarding 
address.  The  post  office  department  is 
unable  to  locate  them.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  their  present  address  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  We  repeat 
again  that  no  payment  is  due  for  the  sale 
of  property  unless  and  until  the  property 
is  sold  and  title  passed. 

Please  advise  me  about  Utilities  En¬ 
gineering,  Inc.,  404  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 
They  offer  a  course  in  servicing  electric 
and  gas  refrigerators,  and  guarantee 
three  years  of  employment  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  Can  you  recommend  them  as  a  re¬ 
liable  firm?  Do  you  think  the  backing 
and  training  given  by  this  firm  will  be 
of  any  value?  e.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  correspondence  course  that 
has  been  offered  over  the  radio  and 
through  advertisements  in  publications. 
The  cost  of  the  course  is  $5  down  and 
$5  a  month  until  $125  is  paid.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  calls  for  a  reliable  young 
man  to  train  during  spare  time  or  eve¬ 
nings,  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  instal¬ 
lation  and  servicing  of  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
frigerators.  They  claim  to  give  the  in¬ 
stalling  and  care  of  all  refrigerators  with¬ 
in  a  certain  number  of  miles.  We  know 
of  no  correspondence  course  that  could 
teach  one  to  perform  such  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  we  make  this  references  to  it 
in  an  effort  to  protect  our  readers. 

If  a  man  is  drawing  compensation  for 
injury  and  owes  debts  can  they  levy  on 
his  compensation  checks  to  satisfy  same, 
when  this  compensation  is  his  only  sup¬ 
port?  o.  g.  t. 

New  York. 

Compensation  received  by  an  injured 
person  is  exempt  from  levy  in  order  to 
satisfy  outstanding  claims  against  that 
person. 


In  these  days  of  advancing  feed  prices.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  alone 
among  all  high-grade  feedstuffs  is  only  slightly  higher  in  price 
than  it  was  one  year  ago — and  has  not  gone  up  a  single  penny 
since  the  opening  of  the  sugar  season  last  October. 

Here  are  the  figures  on  eight  leading  commodities: 


Price  per  ton  on  April  2,  1934 

Ground  Corn . $6.00  higher  than  last  year 

Gluten  Feed .  6.50  higher  than  last  year 

Ground  Oats .  9.00  higher  than  last  year 

Wheat  Middlings . 10.00  higher  than  last  year 

Linseed  Oil  Meal . 10.00  higher  than  last  year 

Wheat  Bran . 10.50  higher  than  last  year 

Cottonseed  Meal . 10.50  higher  than  last  year 

DRIED  BEET  PULP . only  3.00  higher  than  last  year 


In  the  face  of  the  heaviest  demand  enjoyed  in  many  years, 
America’s  beet  sugar  producers  have  held  down  the  price  of  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  so  that  more  farmers  and  dairymen  would  come  to 
appreciate  its  tremendous  value  in  the  rations  of  all  farm  animals. 
As  a  result  the  supply  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  being  rapidly  exhausted. 
And  they  cannot  guarantee  a  continuance  of  its  present  low  price. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  not  laid  in  a  supply — by  all  means  do  so 
at  once.  Remember,  the  new  crop  is  not  available  until  next 
October.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  does  not  spoil.  It  keeps  indefinitely.  A 
palatable,  succulent  feed  which  fits  any  ration — improves  any 
ration — replacing  any  carbohydrate  feed  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley 
or  bran.  The  only  vegetable  feed  in  commercial  form.  A  perfect 
substitute  for  corn  silage;  replaces  part  of  your  hay  requirements 
when  hay  supply  is  short.  An  unfailing  supplement  to  shrivelled 
pasture  when  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August  come  again  (as 
they  will) . 

Easy  to  feed.  A  sure  profit  producer.  It  keeps  animals  healthy, 
vigorous  and  productive.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  “Profitable 
Feeding”  and  order  a  supply  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  today. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  good  litter  for  poultry 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


JUNIATA  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  order  your  chicks  from  the  old  re¬ 
liable  plant,  we  are  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  plant  in 
this  section.  Our  breeders  are  the  large  type,  and  our  chicks  are  just  as 
cheap.  Photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE,  a  postal  card  will  bring 
them.  Write  today.  CHICKS,  $7-100  —  $70-1000 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  R^,E£%PA 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compli  ance  Cert.  No.  592.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Started  Clucks,  10c  and  up.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  B.  W.  D. 

All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 

MAPLH  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 
Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


Free  Catalogue 


JUST  Compare  that  Guarantee  with  others.  Do  you  hnoio  of  such 
Quality  Chicks  being  guaranteed  by  any  other  large 
hatchery  in  the  United  States  ? 


DCnQTh°se  interested  in  Red 
chicks  will  be  especially 
pleased  with  our  Reds.  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  specialized  on  Reds,  and  were 
one  of  the  very  first  to  advertise  the 
now  popular  New  Hampshire  Reds. 


PITI  I  FT^  Hallcross  Pullets 
r  ULLL  1  J  0n]y  (guaran¬ 
teed  95%  pullets)  are  extra  good 
layers  and  grow  rapidly.  We 
have  some  open  dates  in  May. 
They  are  selling  fast  this  year. 


Our  No.  344  highest  individual  at  Storrs  through  Feb. 


We  Ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  &  Thurs.  12.13 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  917 


/J5&&  cod  liver  oil 

tested  vitamin  potency 

5  GALLONS,  $5.50-10  GALLONS,  $10.50 -DELIVERED 

Special  Price  lor  30  Gallon  Drums. 

CONE  IMPORT  CO.  213roaodkal^.s^eyet 

Do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D.  New  York  City. 

niTTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
bA  1  I LK1LO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown,  long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa»h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

OLD  Bags  Wanted 

Now  Paying  Special  High  Prices 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  48S  Howard  SI.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  CATTLE,  dairy  manager,  can  make 
place  self-sustaining,  now;  brains,  hard  work, 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  7(124,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  GAMEKEEPER  wants  situation. 

either  game-raising  manager  or  caretaking  of 
estate;  first-class  references;  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7(341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  14  YEARS’  experience  making  European 
cheeses;  wish  to  make  connections  with  large 
dairy  farm.  FERDINAND  WALLO,  32-25  Olin- 
ville  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong,  handy,  general  farm 
work.  MATTSON,  215  E.  121st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


117  1  MTCn  TA  DI1V  OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  onr  price  list 
VYAmfcU  IU  DU  I  MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


STOVE  OIL  BURNERS,  only  s12  00 

PALISADE  STOVE  SUPPLY,  172  West  1st,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER  FOR  150-acre  modern  dairy  farm, 
with  machinery,  no  cows;  pay  cash  or  work 
off  rent.  THE  GRANARY,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
Phone. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  to  represent  old  estab¬ 
lished  feed  manufacturing  concern  in  eastern 
territory;  reply  giving  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  German,  milker,  teamster; 

yearly  position:  $15  per  month,  good  home. 
PETER  GIESS,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  work  on  a  market  garden 
farm,  $15  a  month,  with  room,  hoard  and 
washing.  ADVERTISER  7091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  white  girl  for  general 
housework,  family  two  adults;  salary  $25 
month.  PECK  II  AM,  002  Shadowlawn  Drive, 

Westfield,  N.  J. 


WHITE  COUPLE,  without  children,  by  private 
family  living  New  York  Slate  country  place 
Summers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Winter:  wife, 
cook,  houseworker;  man,  chauffeur,  houseman, 
handy  and  able  to  care  for  garden  and  lawns 
Summers;  wages  $75  and  board  to  start:  refer¬ 
ence  required;  must  be  in  sound  health.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER.  INTELLIGENT,  energetic, 
care  two  children,  answer  telephone;  $20 
month.  DOCTOR  YOUNG,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man,  some  experience  poul¬ 
try  and  garden.  SIIELEN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Single  poultryman  for  large  private 
estate,  Protestant;  raise  chickens,  turkeys, 
guineas,  ducks  and  pheasants;  do  own  caponiz- 
ing;  must  be  willing  and  obliging;  $70  per 
month,  room  and  good  board:  state  age, ^^na¬ 
tionality  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  7704, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Landscape  gardener,  hard  worker, 
thoroughly  experienced  resetting  shrubbery, 
trees,  grading  grounds  and  roads;  apply  stating 
wages  expected  and  past  experience.  ASH 
GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farming,  _good 
milker;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7702, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  in  care  of  Belgian 
horses.  Apply  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  man,  clean  and  intelligent, 
to  care  for  lawn,  furnace,  garden  and  chickens 
on  large  farm  in  vicinity  of  Bridgeport;  wages 
$10  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  boy  or  middle-aged  man,  small 
farm;  clean  habits,  permanent  place  for  one 
who  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  state  re¬ 
ligion  and  nationality.  ARTHUR  FLATT,  Me¬ 
dina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good,  all  around  woman  cook  for 
farm  restaurant  and  tea  room;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  on  modern  plant,  to 
operate  2,100  Jamesway  incubator,  brooder 
stoves,  to  raise  about  4,000  baby  chicks;  must 
be  capable  of  filling  a  responsible  position:  state 
age,  wages  expected  and  jour  experience  in  first 
letter.  HUGUENOT  POULTRY  FARM,  207 
Arbutus  Ave.,  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  must  be  good  milker,  teamster 
and  able  to  take  charge.  CI1AS.  MULLER, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook,  housekeeper,  unencumbered, 
competent;  complete  charge  country  home, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.:  $25  to  $30  month; 
state  age.  ADVERTISER  7721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  experienced  single, 
working  gardener  for  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs 
and  lawns;  give  references  as  to  experience, 
ability,  habits  and  character;  also  age,  weight, 
wages  expected  and  time  you  could  commence 
work.  ADVERTISER  7724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man  to  work  on  truck 
farm;  German  preferred;  must  be  handy  with 
horses;  wages  $40  per  month,  room  and  board. 
KURT  WALTHER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Farmer,  gardener,  cook,  general  house- 
worker  or  cook,  houseworker  separately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE;  man  good  general  farmer 
and  milker;  woman  to  table  board  farm  help 
in  Summer;  no  children,  JOHN  DERFUSS, 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y, 


MIDDLE-AGED,  EDUCATED,  gentlewoman  with 
boy  8,  experienced  working,  managing  house¬ 
keeper;  home  or  business  with  conveniences; 
finest  references,  cheerful  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

rROGRESSIA’E,  CAPABLE  poultryman,  Cornell 
graduate,  with  some  capital  and  10  years’ 
managerial  experience  wishes  proposition  on 
shares.  ADA’ERTISER  7686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LADY,  COOK,  housekeeper,  desires  work.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  11  years’  experience, 
desires  position  on  private  estate;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  TED  DECKER,  161-52  128th  Ave., 
South  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
flowers,  vegetables,  livestock;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BARBER  AVANTS  position  in  any  kind  of  in¬ 
stitution,  home,  school,  hospital  or  sanatori¬ 
um:  other  work  spare  time;  age  30.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED.  MIDDLE-AGED  business  man,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  on  paj’ing  poultrj-  farm; 
might  buy  interest  later.  ADA’ERTISER  7690, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AM  65,  CAPABLE,  honest,  sober,  dependable; 

will  do  light  chores,  garden,  caretake  for 
hoard;  permanent.  EDWIN  KING,  Rt.  1,  Box 
105,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  OR  MANAGER,  single,  competent 
in  breeding,  feeding,  A.  R.  work,  calf -raising, 
low-count  bacteria,  rotation  of  crops;  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate;  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco; 
best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  7695,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

TWO  Y’OUNG  men,  22,  Americans,  wish  jobs  on 
general  farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  work;  can  drive  team,  tractor,  or  car;  good 
drj*-hand  milkers;  good  habits.  ADVERTISER 
7698,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  22.  DESIRES  position;  willing 
worker,  good  habits,  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  Austrian, 

neat  and  honest,  wishes  position  in  a  good 
home,  citj’  or  country.  MRS.  MULLER,  care 
Superintendent,  1923  Daly  Ave.,  East  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

FARMER,  SINGLE,  dairyman,  teamster,  milker, 
chauffeur,  calf-raiser,  experienced  all  around 
farm  work :  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER 

7708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  with 
boy  21  as  working  foreman  on  dairy  or  general 
farming;  life-time  experience;  or  would  consider 
share  basis;  no  booze.  ADA'ERTISER  7705,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  life-time  experience  on  farm. 

wants  position.  JOHN  HORAN,  1053  Nos- 
trand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  take 
full  charge  anj’  sized  plant.  ADA'ERTISER 
7703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  wants  position; 

experienced  fruit  and  vegetable  farmer;  can 
milk,  drive  car.  truck,  handy  with  tools,  know 
machinery,  carpenter,  painter,  mason.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  HOUSEMAN,  caretaker,  single,  55, 
willing,  good  references.  Man.  3S,  strong, 
willing,  experienced  plowing,  cultivating,  no 
milking.  Young  man,  single,  experienced  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  7709,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  ban- 
djT  with  tools:  good  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER,  130  AA’est  104th  St.,  New  York  Citjr. 

AV  ANTED — Opportunity  to  learn  farming,  dairy, 
poultry  or  other  specialty;  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate:  22  years;  2  Summers’  experience.  ROGER 
ANDREAVS,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

ORCHARDIST  DESIRES  position;  capable  all 
branches;  practical,  college  trained,  long  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  7711, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  FARMER,  vegetables,  flowers, 
poultry,  cows,  horses,  drives,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  married;  wife  will  help  with  house¬ 
work:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7712, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  AMERICAN,  with  some  knowledge  of 
farming  and  dairying,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man,  some  experience, 
all  around  farming;  fifteen  month  and  home. 
ADVERTISER  7715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  child  7.  desires  position  small 
place;  experienced  poultry,  gardening.  dairj’- 
ing,  general  farming.  ADVERTISER  7716,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOSPITAL  TRAINED  nurse  desires  position; 

children,  invalid  or  convalescent.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7732,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 

MAN,  SINGLE,  24,  experienced  general  farm 
work;  some  electrical  and  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge:  references.  ADVERTISER  771S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  CARETAKER,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  position;  good  mechanic,  painting, 
plumbing  and  steam-fitting;  some  experience 
landscape  gardening:  strictly  temperate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  SINGLE  man  wants  work;  excellent 
secretary,  draftsman,  competent  driver;  under¬ 
stands  building,  estimating;  farm  experience: 
any  job  considered.  ADVERTISER  7720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  married  man,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  experienced  in  dairy  and  general  farming. 
ADI  ERTISER  7722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  young,  no  children, 
five  years  present  place,  farm  raised,  desires 
position;  thoroughly  experienced  as  herdsman, 
dairyman,  chauffeur,  caretaker;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7723,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  poultryman  desires  respon¬ 
sible  position;  15  years’  experience  managing 
large  poultry  or  general  farms;  highest  char¬ 
acter,  ability,  training  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Single  man,  31,  capable 
and  experienced  as  manager  or  foreman;  Cor¬ 
nell  short  course  graduate,  familiar  all  modern 
machinery  and  also  construction  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

MODERN  DAIRY  farm  suitable  for  production 
of  certified  milk,  modern  barns,  new  silo,  ar¬ 
tesian  well,  excellent  quality  of  water  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  excellent  spring  in  meadow;  about 
80  acres,  apple  orchard  of  about  200  trees;  mod¬ 
ern  two-family  house,  all  improvements;  barns 
suitable  for  about  40  head;  no  stock  or  tools; 
about  30  miles  concrete  road  to  New  York  Citj’; 
modern  school;  $S5  per  month.  BOX  39,  Mon- 
sey,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


FAYING  INVESTMENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  A’alley, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  good  buildings,  good  lo¬ 
cation,  Route  122:  write  for  particulars. 
FLETCHER  HOPKINS,  Owner,  Spring  Valley, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN  TOMPKINS  County,  N.  Y.— 100- 
acre  dairjT  farm,  fair  buildings,  well  watered 
pastures,  woods,  fruit;  2  miles  from  bard  road, 
5  miles  from  railroad:  price  $1,200  cash. 
ROGER  LA  RUE,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  TRUCK  crop,  poultry  farm;  one 
mile  Delaware  Bay;  40  acres,  20  tillage:  6- 
roorn  house,  furnace,  electricity;  30-ft.  barn, 
other  buildings;  $3,800:  long-term,  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


COLONIAL  (1S14),  9  rooms,  bath,  town  water, 
steam  heat,  5  fireplaces,  gas,  electricity,  barn 
attached,  large  henhouse,  8  acres  level,  culti¬ 
vated,  small  fruits,  in  village  on  main  macadam 
route,  25  miles  from  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.;  write  particulars. 
ADA'ERTISER  7093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAND  FOR  SALE,  partly  cleared,  6%  acres, 
near  town,  near  Harding  Highway,  in  South¬ 
ern  Jersey;  good  water,  level,  loam  soil,  sur¬ 
veyed.  guaranteed  title;  price  $20  acre;  ideal 
for  fruit-growing,  or  poultrj’-raising;  owner,  in¬ 
vestigate.  ADVERTISER  7094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 12-acre  poultry  farm,  buildings 
and  well-established  business.  LOCK  DRAAV- 
ER  68,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


2  ACRES,  FRUIT,  7-room  bouse,  cow,  mule, 
hens:  $650,  all  cash.  EDMUND  REYNOLDS, 
Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE.  12  ROOMS,  at  Atlantic  Highlands.  N. 

J.;  sacrifice,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  7697, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 650  acres,  80  cows,  2  tractors,  all 
modern  machinery;  getting  $3  per  hundred  for 
milk.  JAMES  AVILLIAMS,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Foultrj’  farm,  2,000  capacity,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  running  water;  six-room  house 
with  hath,  cellar  and  furnace:  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  AIRS.  E.  F.  LASCH,  Adminis¬ 
tratrix,  Hartly,  Del. 


S-ROOM  MODERN  semi-bungalow,  garage,  large 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  fruit;  Saratoga 
County.  ADA'ERTISER  7700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


45  ACRES,  11  farm  land,  balance  meadow,  9- 
room  house,  hot-water  heat,  electricitj*,  on 
hard  road;  State  road  at  rear;  near  Tuekaboe 
River;  barn  and  outbuildings;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  7701,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  SELL  or  rent,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 
GULLEY,  306  56th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AA’IIO  AA’ANTS  small  farm,  rent  free,  with  all 
proceeds  from  orchard  and  five  acres  land  in 
return  for  services?  ADA’ERTISER  7700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifty-five  acres,  two  miles  from 
Cornell  University  buildings,  Itliaca,  N.  Y., 
on  level  macadam  road;  joins  State  game  farm; 
modern  eight-room  house;  abundant  '•ater  sup¬ 
ply  in  house  from  good  well;  spring  in  pasture: 
barn,  chicken  house,  double  garage,  tennis  court; 
low  cash  price  or  terms.  DAA’ID  L.  BENNER, 
Route  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  4  ACRES,  $2,500;  buildings,  new;  State 
road;  Barryville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. ;  see 
owner  all  this  week.  CONRAD  BEYER,  117 
Third  Avenue,  Bakers’  Exchange,  New  York 
City. 


SALE  OR  RENT — Property,  10  rooms,  porch, 
furnished;  shade,  orchard,  berries,  ice  house, 
garage,  shore  lot  suitable  for  home,  hospital, 
tea  room;  also  property  on  shore,  cottages  or 
development.  ADA’ERTISER  7714,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  90  acres,  buildings  good.  70 
acres  fruit,  apples  44,  pears  7,  peaches  6, 
prunes  5,  cherries  3,  plums  4:  12  acres  woodlot 
and  pasture,  rest  for  crop.  ADVERTISER  7719, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


60-ACRE  FARAI.  complete;  must  sell  due  to 
death  in  family.  MRS.  LEFNER,  Hartlj’, 

Del. 


FOR  RENT — All  or  part,  nine  acre  farm;  10- 
room  house,  road-stand,  gas  pumps,  20  miles 
AA’ashington  Bridge;  reasonable.  MARIE  CHASE, 
AVestwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Albany  Post  Road,  above  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  5  acres;  service  station, 

lunch-room,  hath;  established  10  years;  4  gas 
pumps,  4  living-rooms,  electric  equipped,  stock 
inc.  ADVERTISER  7726,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE  OR  RENT — -Poultry  farm  in  Lakewood; 

3,000-layer  capacity;  grounds,  trees,  near 
shore.  ADVERTISER  7730,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.,  white  $5.28,  light  amber  $4.63, 
amber  $4.16,  buckwheat  $3.24,  here.  AVIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Aid. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50,  120 
lbs.  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  hickory  smoked,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  real  country  style,  5-lb.  bags  $1.25.  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


NICE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gal  $2.  delivered 
third  zone,  cash  with  order.  NELSON  J. 
EAST M AN,  Norwich,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY- — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone. 

clover,  pail  90c,  two  $1.65,  buckwheat  and 
mixed  flowers,  pail  70c,  two  $1.30  :  60-lb.  can 
mixed  $3.50,  here,  2  cans  $6.75.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


AA’ANTED  —  Adult  boarders,  pleasant  country 
home,  reasonable  rates.  COLONIAL  HOME¬ 
STEAD,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  three  paying  guests, 
semi-invalids,  convalescents,  elderly;  attrac¬ 
tive  country  home;  nurses  in  attendance;  rates 
reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  7684,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INFANTS  AND  SMALL  children  to  board;  ex¬ 
cellent  care;  best  references.  EMMA  LANE, 
Willow,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  FOR  Millbrook,  team  of  sturdy,  gen¬ 
tle  work  horses,  if  possible  with  harness, 
plow,  disc  and  spike-tooth  harrow,  mower  and 
rake.  ADVERTISER  7651,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANGEL  BEETS,  80e  hundredweight,  f.o.b. 
JOHN  S.  DRENNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  tractor,  price  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  39  BRANDEL  AVE.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Walsh  garden  tractor,  3 V<s  H.  P.,  nearly 
new.  F.  MURRAY,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED  —  Second-hand  power  lawn  mower. 
LIEB,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
313  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Here’s  important  "recipe”  news.  There’s 
something  new  in  baking — "balanced” 
recipes.  You’ll  find  twelve  of  them  on 
a  little  folder  in  your  Pillsbury’s  Best 
sack.  There  are  300  more  in  the  un¬ 
usual  new  recipe  book  illustrated  at 
left.  These  recipes  are  put  together  in 
an  entirely  new  way.  They’re  much 
easier  to  follow,  more  accurate  and 
simple.  Use  them  with  the  "balanced” 


flour,  Pillsbury’s  Best;  it’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  makes  baking  easier  and 
better,  even  if  you’re  an  expert.  Next 
time  you  bake,  try  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
with  the  "balanced”  recipes  you’ll  find 
in  the  sack.  Watch  your  husband’s 
eyes  open.  Listen  to  your  friends; 
they’ll  say  nice  things — the  same  nice 
things  you  yourself  will  think  when 
you  take  your  baking  out  of  the  oven! 


Note  Valuable  Coupon 

The  folder  of  "balanced”  recipes  in  your  Pillsbury’s 
Best  bag  carries  a  coupon  enabling  you  to  buy 
Pillsbury’s  unusual  aluminum-covered  book  Balanced 
Recipes  at  special  price  of  $1.00.  See  picture. 

Why  “balance”  in /lour  is  important 
Have  you  ever  been  annoyed  by  a  flour  which  worked 
all  right  in  some  recipes  but  not  so  well  in  others? 
Perhaps  it  made  good  rolls,  but  poor  biscuits — or 
good  muffins,  but  poor  bread.  It  was  an  unbalanced, 
"one-wheat”  flour — and  it  caused  you  trouble  you’ll 
never  have  with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is 
made  from  a  "balanced”  mixture  of  several  different 
types  of  fine  wheat,  blended  to  work  perfectly  for 
anything  you  v/ant  to  bake,  from  bread  to  the  most 
delicate  pastry.  You  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
baking  day  when  you  use  Pillsbury’s  Best  with  the 
"balanced”  recipes.  And  you  save  money  by  the 
baking  failures  you  avoid! 

A  Bargain! 

Ordinarily  you  would  have  to  pay  several  dollars  for  a 
recipe  book  like  this.  We  sell  it  below  cost  to  women 
who  use  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour!  It  contains  nearly  300 
"balanced”  recipes,  each  on  a  separate  loose  leaf,  each 
visible-indexed.  The  case,  of  polished  aluminum,  beauti¬ 
fully  designed,  completely  covers  the  recipes,  and  keeps 
them  clean.  The  most  helpful,  practical  convenient  kitchen 
guide  you’ve  ever  seen  —  a  wonderful  bridal  shower  gift. 
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Name 


Address 


State , 


Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury’s  Cooking  Service 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  postpaid  your  aluminum-covered,  visible 
index  recipe  book  "Balanced  Recipes.”  I  enclose  $1.25 
($1.00  if  coupon  from  recipe  folder  in  Pillsbury’s  Best 
sack  is  enclosed.) 
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STRAWBERRY 
TEMPERATURE:  450°  F.  Recipe  s 

4  cups  PILLSBURY’S  BEST  Flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1.  Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  together. 

2.  Work  in  shortening;  add  milk. 

3.  Mix  with  a  fork  until  all  of  flour  disappears. 

4.  Turn  out  on  floured  board;  knead  lightly. 

5.  Divide  dough  into  two  equal  parts.  Press 
one-half  lightly  into  deep,  greased  layer 
cake  pan;  brush  with  melted  butter. 

Hear  Mary  Ellis  Ames  —  Broadcasting  new 
ideas  in  cookery — Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  1 1:00  a.m.  E.S.T.,  Columbia  network. 

In  your  community  there  are  bakers  using  home 
make  the  highest  type  of  baked  foods.  Patronize  th 


SHORTCAKE 

erves  6-8  TIME:  20-25  minutes 

2  tablespoons  baking  powder 
}'z  cup  shortening  1 1^  cups  milk 

6.  Roll  out  remaining  dough  to  fit  pan  and 
place  over  first  dough.  Prick  and  bake  in 
hot  oven. 

7.  Split  and  put  together  with  crushed  and 
sweetened  strawberries;  put  some  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  fruit  and  a  few  whole  berries  on  top. 

Hear  " Today’s  Children ” — Radio’s  outstanding 
drama  of  real  American  life,  every  weekday 
except  Saturday,  at  10:30  a.m.  E.S.T.,  N.B.C. 
network. 

-type  ingredients,  including  Pillsbury’s  Flour,  to 
ese  bakers. 


Pillsbury’s  Best 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Maine  Weather  and  Farm  Week 

This  is  one  of  the  years  when  Spring  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  Winter.  And  what  a  Winter  it  has  been ! 
It  has  been  many  years  since  the  cold  has  been  so 
prolonged  and  the  snows  so  deep. 

Winter  really  began  the  first  of  November,  and 
one  from  more  southern  points  arriving  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  would  certainly  think  it  was  still  Winter  here 
the  last  day  of  March.  There  is  about  three  feet 
of  snow  on  an  average,  many  places  where  it  is  five 
and  six  feet  deep.  There  are  few  places  where  the 
ground  shows  through,  exposed  knolls  and  places 
where  the  winds  have  kept  the  snow  blown  away. 

To  read  this,  one  in  warmer  latitude  will  wonder 
when  we  ever  plant  a  crop  up  here.  1*  rom  now  on 
the  days  will  be  getting  longer  and  the  sun  will  get 
in  its  work.  Snow  melts  rapidly  in  these  sunny 
days  when  warm  April  breezes  blow  over  the  fields. 
Every  small  valley  becomes  a  rushing  stream, 
brooks,  small  rivers  and  rivers  often,  nearly  always, 
raging  torrents.  As  the  snow  disappears  and  the 
ground  thaws,  many  tons  of  fertile  soil  are  swept 
down  the  slopes  from  the  cultivated  fields  into  the 
rivers,  and  borne  away  in  the  rushing 
water  to  a  foreign  land ;  some  of  it 
no  doubt  finds  its  way  into  the  ocean 
at  St.  John.  These  rolling  slopes  drain 
out  quickly,  as  the  soil  is  mostly  a 
gravelly  loam,  and  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  plows,  harrows,  tractors, 
planters  and  seeders  are  at  work,  long 
busy  days. 

The  larger  part  of  the  county  now  in 
the  cultivated  area  is  drained  by  the 
Aroostook  River,  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  St.  John  a  few  miles  below 
Ft.  Fairfield.  Farther  north  quite  an 
area  drains  into  the  St.  John.  Up  to 
the  present  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  erosion  of  these  fertile  slopes 
each  Spring  and  during  heavy  showers 
of  Summer,  and  nothing  has  really 
been  done  about  it.  It  is  time  some 
thoughtful,  well-planned  action  was 
taken  while  it  is  yet  time.  It  is  a  real 
problem,  as  we  are  so  far  north  that 
little  growth  can  be  made  with  any 
crop  that  will  bind  and  hold  the  soil, 
after  the  potato  crop  is  removed.  As 
the  entire  cultivated  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  are  generally  rolling  there  will 
always  be  some  erosion  each  season  in 
nearly  all  cultivated  fields.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  plan  wisely  and  well  to 
hold  this  to  the  minimum. 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  few  days 
spent  at  our  Agricultural  College,  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  miles  south  of  us.  Each 
year  these  annual  meetings  appear  to 
be  more  largely  appreciated,  and  the 
attendance  increasing.  Nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  were  enrolled  during  the  week. 

The  program  was  varied  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  attending.  Each  could 
find  what  he  wanted.  There  was  a 
devotional  service  each  morning  where  those  who 
desired  could  start  the  day  with  an  appreciation  of 
their  duty  to  Almighty  God,  and  a  closer  commun¬ 
ion  with  Him.  Those  in  charge  of  making  up  the 
program  have  come  to  realize  that  farmers  need  to 
inform  themselves  along  other  lines  than  crop  pro¬ 
duction  alone.  In  line  with  this  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  lectures,  alive  with  helpful,  con¬ 
structive  thought.  Foremost  among  these  were, 
“Keeping  Ahead  of  the  Headlines,”  and  “The  Lie 
About  Tomorrow,”  given  by  Frederic  Snyder;  “Edu¬ 
cational  Experimental  and  Regulatory  Work,  ’  by 
Maine  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  “Funds  for 
Public  Schools,”  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  “A  Study  of  Political  Methods,”  by  E.  E.  Chase, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university.  An  able,  sen¬ 
sible  address,  full  of  facts  and  suggestions,  and  han¬ 
dled  without  gloves.  “Adjusting  Agriculture  to 
Present  Economic  Conditions,”  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond 
of  Cornell  University,  Newr  York,  and  “The  Grange 
and  Farm  Problems,”  by  James  C.  Farmer,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  National  Grange,  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  farm  hearers. 

Another  feature  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  selection  of  several  outstanding  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  as  farmers  and  home-makers  worthy 
to  be  honored.  These  were  called  to  the  platform, 
their  virtues  and  accomplishments  cited,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  certificate  by  President  Harold  S. 
Boardman  of  the  university. 

A  milking  contest  brought  out  several  of  Maine's 
best  milkers,  who  met  in  the  sawdust  arena  and 
Struggled  to  see  who  could  extract  the  largest  quan¬ 


tity  of  milk  from  the  bovine  fountain  in  the  short¬ 
est  time.  As  the  cows  were  selected  by  lot  there 
was  quite  an  element  of  chance  in  the  contest,  but 
it  was  significant  that  the  winner  was  also  cham¬ 
pion  in  last  year's  contest.  A  close  second  was  the 
man  who  won  the  contest  in  1931  and  1932. 

The  writer  missed  the  bees  and  the  beemen  who 
a  few  years  ago  took  an  important  place  in  the 
program.  Topics  relating  to  the  busy  little  workers 
of  field  and  orchard  were  discussed  on  three  differ¬ 
ent  days  of  the  week,  and  beekeepers  had  a  whole 
day  and  evening  together.  There  was  a  State  asso¬ 
ciation  and  several  county  associations.  Several 
thousand  colonies  of  bees  were  owned  and  kept 
within  the  State  and  the  amount  of  comb  and  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  produced  was  quite  an  addition  to  the 
farm  income,  This  year  there  was  one  talk  on  bees 
which  I  did  not  hear  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  for 
home  before  the  address.  I  consider  it  a  misfortune 
that  the  interest  in  bees  has  been  permitted  to  di¬ 
minish.  More  bees  should  be  kept  in  Maine,  not  to 
produce  honey  for  market  so  much  as  to  supply  the 
farm  table  with  the  most  wholesome  sweet  known  to 
man.  The  nectar  of  the  fields  must  be  lost  without 


the  bees.  Maine  will  never  become  a  great  honey- 
producing  State  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial 
beekeeping,  but  the  tons  of  honey  lost  each  year  for 
want  of  bees  and  interested  men  and  women  should 
be  saved  in  part  to  nourish  growing  children,  and 
restore  health  to  those  who  need  an  easily  digested 
food,  rich  in  vitamins. 

While  it  was  a  bit  more  Spring-like  around  the 
college  campus  than  at  home,  I  was  glad  to  turn 
my  face  homeward  to  the  place  where  most  of  my 
life  has  been  spent.  To  watch  the  sun  rise  and  set 
in  its  familiar  place,  to  look  out  on  familiar  scenes, 
on  homes  whose  inmates  we  know,  and  many  of 
whom  we  love,  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  us  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  leave  it  all  behind  and  forget 
it.  While  I  may  mean  little  to  those  about  me,  they 
hold  a  place  in  my  life  from  which  I  find  it  difficult 
to  remove  them. 

I  met  quite  a  few  at  the  Farmers’  Week  whose 
faces  were  dear  to  me,  and  it  was  a  real  happiness 
to  be  aide  to  greet  them  once  more.  Among  them 
were  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  seemed  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Pansy  Children 

I  like  to  imagine  my  pansy  plants  as  being  floral 
children — husky  indeed,  but  needing  my  care  and  at¬ 
tention  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  in  health. 

The  types  are  as  varied  as  my  fancy  dictates , 
blonds  and  brunettes;  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian: 
red-headed,  gray-headed,  bald-headed,  albino;  these 
are  among  the  many  that  glance  roguishly,  joyously, 
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monkey-like  at  me  from  my  pansy  bed  in  May,  and 
sooner.  These  are  my  pansy  children ;  more  nearly 
human  than  any  other  flower. 

And  they’re  optimistic.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pansy 
with  other  than  an  optimistic  expression  on  its 
countenance?  An  expression  present  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  scraped  away  the  snow  in  January 
and  February  and  found  cheerful  faces  peering  up 
at  me,  trying  to  tell  me  “Spring  is  here.” 

To  raise  the  best  pansy  children  and  have  them 
smile  from  early  April  until  late  Fall  good  seeds 
must  be  purchased  at  the  right  time.  Peacocks  don't 
come  from  crow's  eggs :  neither  can  you  get  giant- 
flowered,  vivid-lined  pansy  children  from  low-priced 
seeds.  Here's  the  reason.  Most  of  our  good  growers 
“rogue”  their  plants  until  they  have  but  10  or  13 
left  out  of  each  thousand ;  these  are  the  seed  plants, 
selected  for  size,  beauty  and  vigor.  Seeds  from  these 
plants  cost  more  and  are  worth  it. 

A  good  time  to  start  pansies,  in  the  latitude  of 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  is  the  first  two  weeks  in, 
August.  This  will  bring  them  nicely  smiling  in  May. 
Early  planting  will  bring  them  in  bloom  the  same 
season;  so  the  seeds  may  he  planted  from  the  last  of 
March  (earlier  in  the  house  or  hotbed t 
until  the  first  of  September.  If  planted 
in  August,  and  more  are  planted  then 
than  at  any  other  time,  it  will  take 
from  six  to  seven  weeks  for  the  pansy 
babes  to  get  large  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  to  be  moved,  and  about  that 
much  longer  after  transplanting  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  their  Winter’s  sleep. 

Their  beds  should  be  raised  three  or 
four  inches  and  made  as  fine  and  sofl 
as  possible,  then  covered  to  a  depth  of 
an  inch  or  more  with  screened  soil  and, 
if  obtainable,  well-rotted  barnyard 
scrapings  or  compost.  A  small  amount 
of  some  standard  brand  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  add  variety  to  their  menu 
if  worked  in  at  this  time.  The  beds 
should  be  well  watered,  then  rows 
made  with  a  lath,  or  similar  stick,  by 
pressing  it  edgewise  into  the.  soil.  The 
rows  should  be  about  throe  inches 
apart,  rather  deep.  The  seeds  should 
not  be  sown  too  thick  and  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  put  on.  and  here  is  where  many 
would-be  pansy-growers  make  their 
first  and  fatal  mistake  by  using  the 
wrong  kind  of  soil  for  covering,  or  by 
putting  it  on  too  heavily.  Pansy  chil¬ 
dren,  though  husky  at  a  few  weeks  of 
age,  do  not  have  the  strength  when 
germinating  to  push  through  common 
soil.  Sand,  screened  woods  dirt,  peat 
moss,  screened  barnyard  scrapings,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  sifted  on  lightly  so 
that  an  occasional  seed  may  be  seen, 
will  provide  the  right  conditions  to 
bring  them  into  a  world  where  compe¬ 
tition  starts  at  the  sight  of  the  rising 
sun :  a  competition  for  food,  space, 
moisture  and  light. 

When  the  seeds  have  been  covered 
the  depression  made  by  the  lath  will  still  not  be  filled 
up,  and  under  this  condition  the  moisture  will  remain 
around  the  seeds  for  a  longer  time  if  level  planted. 

Burlap  or  coarse  muslin  should  be  spread  over  the 
beds  to  help  hold  moisture  and  cool  the  soil.  If  the 
burlap  or  muslin  is  not  coarse  then  the  embryonic 
floral  child  will  be  unable  to  get  enough  air  and 
will  not  crack  the  thin,  imprisoning  shell.  The  soil 
under  the  burlap  must  be  kept  moist,  not  wet,  at 
all  times,  for  a  little  dryness  at  sprouting  time  will 
kill  the  germ.  If  conditions  have  been  right,  in 
from  seven  to  10  days  they’ll  be  popping  their 
heads  out  of  the  ground  and  the  burlap  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  removed,  or  they’ll  be  knock-kneed,  bow- 
legged,  scrawny-necked  and  humpbacked.  Stakes 
should  be  fixed  so  that  the  burlap  may  be  spread 
about  a  foot  above  the  bed  to  provide  shade  for  the 
youngsters  who  are  getting  their  first  view  of  life. 
In  about  10  days  the  burlap  must  be  removed. 

They  should  not  he  allowed  to  get  too  large  be¬ 
fore  transplanting.  Catch  them  while  they’re  young, 
and  transplant  them  only  once,  for  the  oftener  trans¬ 
planted  the  smaller  the  blossom.  The  holes  for  their 
feet  should  be  made  wide  enough  and  deep  enough 
so  that  they’ll  not  be  cramped,  and  the  soil  packed 
around  them  firmly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  air  spaces. 

If  pansy  children  have  to  sleep  all  Winter  with 
their  feet  in  water,  and  this  usually  happens  if  the 
beds  are  not  raised  a  few  inches,  they  get  the  flu, 
whooping-cough,  mumps  and  other  diseases,  and 
fail  to  wake  up  when  the  alarm  clock  sounds  in  the 
Spring ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  failures 
among  amateur  pansy  foster-parents. 


Maine  Snow  During  the  Past  Winter 


A  Maine  Landscape  Mantled  in  Snoio 
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After  the  pansy  children  have  been  placed  in  a 
properly  prepared  bed,  made  either  in  full  sunlight 
or  where  they  can  get  the  sun  for  a  half  of  each  day 
or  more,  they  must  he  made  ready  to  go  to  sleep, 
for  if  covered  too  soon  they'll  sleep  so  sound  that 
they'll  never  waken,  and  if  covered  too  deep  they 
fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  April  sun,  and  the 
grower  has  hut  rows  of  circles  of  little  pansy  graves. 
They  should  be  covered  lightly  with  straw  when  the 
ground  is  well  frozen  in  December.  If  done  in  the 
proper  manner  the  foster-parent  may  go  to  the 
pansy  beds  in  January  or  February,  and  by  carefully 
scraping  away  the  snow  and  straw,  find  some  of  the 
pansy  children  grinning  at  him,  as  though  snow  and 
ice  and  zero  weather  meant  nothing  in  their  lives. 

The  bedclothes  should  not  be  removed  too  early 
in  the  Spring,  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  too  long.  They  are  to  be  removed  gradually 
and  the  reward  will  be  big,  husky  plants  with  fat, 
healthy  faces  on  long  strong  necks.  The  smiling 
faces  will  keep  coming  from  April  all  through  the 
Summer  if  properly  tended  and  kept  from  going  to 
seed  by  being  picked  regularly. 

Pansy  children  have  large  appetites  and  thrive 
on  bone  or  blood-meal,  well-rotted  barnyard  scrap¬ 
ings,  wood  ashes,  soot,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  fertilizers 
manufactured  to  suit  their  taste  by  reliable  firms. 
They  may  be  fed  plenty ;  they'll  not  get  sick  from 
overeating. 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
weeds.  Neither  should  they  l>e  allowed  to  grow  so 
close  together  that  they  crowd  each  other  in  the 
bed,  and  they  should  not  l>e  asked  to  keep  smiling 
when  they  feel  like  crying  for  something  to  drink. 
A  frequent,  light  stirring  of  the  soil  helps  to  keep 
them  pepped  up. 

They  are  not  susceptible  to  disease  and  do  not 
need  to  be  vaccinated.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  good 
for  fungoid  afflictions.  Vermin,  such  as  aphids,  may 
be  removed  by  nicotine  sprays.  These  pansy  orphans 
should  be  well  taken  care  of.  The  gardener  is  the 
only  parent  they  have,  and  they  look  to  him  for  the 
attention  that  they  can  receive  from  no  other 
source.  If  brought  up  right  they'll  be  model  children. 

If  the  foster-parent  wishes  to  make  money  from 
his  pansy  children  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
Along  in  May  take  some  of  them  up  with  a  trowel, 
leaving  plenty  of  dirt  on  their  feet.  Put  12  of  them 
in  a  three-quart  basket.  They  should  be  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  color,  size  and  location  in  the  basket. 
They  are  more  easily  sold  than  any  other  flower 
plants.  They  make  fine  pot-plants  if  given  the  proper 
care.  After  being  transferred  to  a  4-in.  pot  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  and 
given  a  drink  twice  a  day.  Frequent  watering  should 
be  continued  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  pot. 

Pansy  children  with  short  legs,  or  long  ones,  may 
be  nicely  arranged  in  a  dish  mounded  with  damp 
sand.  Holes  should  be  made  with  a  match  and  the 
pansy's  feet  stuck  in  and  the  sand  well  packed 
around  them :  in  this  manner  they  will  not  wilt  so 
soon.  Fresh  blossoms  will  last  about  five  days.  Con¬ 
trasting  colors  should  be  selected  and  placed  just 
close  enough  together  to  hide  the  sand.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  platter  will  need  about  4.4  blossoms. 

Pansy  children  are  not  capricious.  They  will  smile 
at  one  from  most  any  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed.  They  struggle  happily  through  the  vagaries 
of  the  weather  and  the  vagaries  of  their  owner,  and 
because  of  their  ease  of  culture  brighten  many  a  spot 
in  which  other  floral  children  would  refuse  to  exist. 

Ohio.  f,  s.  HOLIES. 


The  Wild  Flower  Garden 

Not  being  a  professional  florist  I  can  enjoy  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  even  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  show 
requirements.  When  one  of  my  seedling  Dahlias 
gives  me  flowers  that  are  beautiful  in  color  I  don't 
care  whether  the  stem  is  long  or  short,  thick  and 
stiff  enough  to  hold  the  flower  upright  or  so  slender 
that  the  flower  hangs  its  face  down  as  if  it  were 
modest.  To  be  sure  I  am  rather  proud  of  some  of 
the  seedling  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  that  I  have  pro¬ 
duced,  but  the  prettiest  seedling  Dahlia  I  ever  had 
did  not  conform  to  any  of  the  requirements  of  a  show 
flower,  and  when  I  took  it  to  a  flower  show  it  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  any  of  its  formal  and 
aristocratic  sisters. 

When  I  write  about  flowers  I  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  someone  who  has  been  discouraged  from  trying 
to  raise  flowers  because  he  thinks  they  are  so  hard 
to  handle,  will  be  encouraged  to  try  again,  for 
flowers  can  be  grown  anywhere  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  discourage  hardy  garden  vegetables. 
There  are  beautiful  flowers  that  may  be  grown  by 
anyone  who  has  a  home  and  can  find  some  discarded 
tin  cans  to  stand  on  the  window  sill. 

I  have  a  wild  flower  garden  that  is  a  delight  to 


me  and  my  friends,  that  requires  no  more  care  than 
a  row  of  turnips  in  the  garden.  Year  after  year  I 
bought  a  packet  or  two  of  the  mixture  of  seeds  that 
every  seedsman  calls  a  wild  flower  garden  or  a 
surprise  packet,  made  a  bed  three  feet  wide,  planted 
the  seed,  gave  the  bed  the  minimum  of  attention, 
and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did  any  other  part  of 
my  flower  garden.  Then  I  would  make  my  wild 
flower  garden  some  place  else  the  following  year. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  a  wild  flower  garden  three 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  long  that  was  as  interesting 
as  usual.  The  next  Spring  I  noticed  some  plants 
coming  up  that  I  knew  were  flowers  from  self-sown 
seeds.  I  concluded  that  I  would  sow  my  wild  flower 
seeds  in  the  same  place  I  had  my  wild  flower  garden 
the  year  before.  The  result  was  that  I  had  more 
varieties  than  before,  and  among  them  were  some 
perennials.  Since  then  I  have  used  the  same  pla°e 
for  the  wild  flowers,  and  each  year  I  have  more 
varieties  and  more  perennials.  I  always  have  flow¬ 
ers  that  I  cannot  name,  and  last  year  I  had  several 
that  I  had  never  had  before,  among  them  a  beau¬ 
tiful  vine  that  I  tried  to  identify  but  could  not.  As 
near  as  I  could  get  a  count  I  had  31  sorts  of  flowers 
on  the  150  square  feet  last  year,  several  of  them 
being  perennials,  and  I  am  expecting  to  have  enough 
perennials  in  the  bed  in  a  year  or  two  so  that  I 
shall  have  to  start  in  another  place. 

This  Winter  has  been  so  warm  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  flowers  that  grew  in  the  bed  last  year 
have  not  been  frozen.  Pinks.  Sweet  Williams,  snap¬ 
dragons,  pansies,  are  all  alive,  as  well  as  several 
kinds  that  I  cannot  name.  Last  year  I  had  so  many 
pansy  plants  that  came  from  self-sown  seed  that  1 
gave  away  hundreds,  and  this  Winter  there  have 
been  pansies  in  bloom  around  town  all  the  time. 
Yesterday  I  saw  something  green  peeping  out  from 
the  dead  stalks  where  I  had  asters  last  year  and 
found  it  to  be  a  little  aster  plant  two  inches  high. 

Seedsmen  sell  the  packets  of  wild  flower  seeds  for 
10  cents,  and  two  packets  will  give  anyone  who  cares 
for  flowers  more  satisfaction  than  can  be  got  from 
the  same  money  in  any  other  way.  Just  make  the 
soil  fine  and  fertile,  using  leaf  mold,  poultry  drop¬ 
pings,  barnyard  compost  or  commercial  fertilizer, 
especially  the  fertilizer.  I  use  a  12-4-4  fertilizer  be¬ 
cause  our  soil  is  deficient  in  nitrogen  in  its  natural 
condition,  and  requires  liberal  doses  of  it  in  garden 
work.  I  make  the  bed  three  feet  wide  because  I 
must  irrigate  to  raise  anything,  and  a  wider  bed 
could  not  be  irrigated  evenly,  as  the  center  would 
not  get  enough  moisture.  In  a  rainy  country  the 
bed  may  be  made  any  width  that  can  be  cultivated. 
I  dig  the  ground  deeply  with  my  long-bladed  hoe, 
since  I  began  to  plant  the  same  place  to  wild  flowers, 
because  this  does  not  turn  the  soil  over  as  it  would 
be  turned  if  it  were  spaded  or  plowed.  With  this 
hoe,  made  from  an  old  automobile  spring,  I  can  dig 
the  soil  eight  inches  deep  and  work  the  fine  manure 
into  the  soil,  and  still  allow  the  self-sown  seeds  to 
have  a  chance  to  come  up. 

The  wild  flower  packets  have  in  them  seeds  of  all 
sizes  from  sunflowers  to  Portulaca  and  Petunia.  I 
make  a  shallow  furrow  with  my  finger,  strew  the 
seeds  in  it  and  lightly  rake  the  bed.  and  pat  it  down 
with  the  shovel.  If  the  weeds  are  kept  down  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  flowers  will  keep 
them  down  later.  One  must  be  careful  when  pulling 
weeds  or  some  strange  flower  will  be  sacrificed.  The 
soil  in  my  garden  never  packs  down  enough  to  get 
hard,  so  a  garden  trowel,  my  narrow  hoe  and  an 
onion  weeder  keep  the  weeds  down  with  little  work. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


Fruit  Varieties 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  by  Geo.  L.  Slate,  E.  F.  Palmer,  H.  B.  Tukey 
and  L.  B.  Reber.  Having  grown  and  retailed  plums 
and  prunes  for  the  last  35  years  I  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Slave's  article,  page  199.  I  agree 
with  him  most  decidedly  as  to  the  cause  of  waning 
interest  in  and  consumption  of  plums.  If  there  was 
more  distribution  of  such  facts  as  are  contained  in 
these  four  articles,  if  it  be  through  such  mediums 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  regular  fruit  journals,  bulletins, 
etc.,  it  would  promote  interest  in  the  newer  and 
better  varieties  of  fruits.  It  has  been  my  contention 
for  years  that  most  of  the  commercial  plums  grown 
in  our  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  so  acid  or 
insipid  when  cooked  that  it  is  no  wonder  consumers 
are  buying  more  and  more  bananas  and  citrus  fruits. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  complain  about  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  prunes  shipped  here  from  the  West 
and  sold  under  our  noses,  as  long  as  they  grow  the 
sweet-cooking,  freestone  prunes,  and  we  continue 
to  grow  such  inferior  stuff  as  Mr.  Slate  mentions. 


If  a  person  sells  a  customer  such  plums  as  Diamond, 
Moore's  Arctic,  Monarch,  Gueii,  Quackenboss, 
Grand  Duke,  Arch  Duke,  and  some  others  I  have 
grown  in  the  past,  and  sells  to  a  customer,  he  will 
probably  not  see  that  person  again  unless  he  re¬ 
turns  to  complain.  I  know  some  may  say  some  of 
these  varieties  are  large,  productive  and  sell  well  in 
the  cities,  but  if  you  were  selling  the  city  consumers 
a  much  better  quality  would  you  not  have  them  and 
their  friends  coming  back  to  buy  more  freely? 

Yet,  despite  the  poor  quality  of  the  above  named, 
we  pick  up  catalog  after  catalog  and  find  these  very 
ones  listed  that  have  been  in  the  catalogs  for  the 
last  100  years.  When  I  started  plum-growing  in 
1S96  I  knew  very  little  about  varieties,  and  went 
by  the  nurseryman's  list.  I  bought  nearly  the  whole 
list,  taking  many  years’  time  at  great  loss  to  find 
that  I  had  none  that  I  would  plant  now.  I  had  no 
prunes  but  a  few  German  that  actually  gave  me 
samples  in  about  10  years.  I  would  not  think  of 
planting  them  now,  as  they  are  small  and  drop 
badly  before  ripening,  especially  in  a  dry  Fall.  I 
know  there  are  variations  in  the  German  prune 
family  due  to  their  coming  fairly  true  from  pits, 
but  when  we  can  get  varieties  that  we  know  now  are 
just  as  good  quality  and  will  begin  bearing  young, 
why  set  German  prune?  Italian  prune  has  not  borne 
young  for  me.  nor  produced  heavily.  If  we  had 
been  growing  for  years  such  prunes  as  Imperial 
Epineuse,  Stanley,  Hall  and  some  others,  we  would 
not  have  driven  our  customers  away  from  the  plum 
family.  Reine  Claude  is  my  most  popular,  outside 
of  the  real  prunes,  and  that  will  not  sell  well  in  the 
cities  because  the  customer  doesn't  know  whether 
lie  is  getting  the  sweet  cooking  Gage  or  some  of  the 
similar  looking  more  acid  ones.  Yes,  and  why  grow 
Shropshire  Damson  when  you  can  get  French  Dam¬ 
son  with  larger,  better  fruit  and  a  better  tree? 

And  here  again,  nearly  all  nurseries  list  Shrop¬ 
shire  to  the  exclusion  of  French.  Epineuse  is  not  a 
new  prune,  and  could  have  been  had  years  ago,  is 
wonderful  in  quality  and  only  thing  against  it  is 
the  little  scrub  of  a  tree  first  few  years.  When  it 
gets  a  few  years'  growth  it  starts  off  strongly.  Nur¬ 
serymen  do  not  like  to  propagate  it  because  they 
say  it  doesn  t  bud  well  or  grow  a  good-looking  tree 
to  sell.  There  is  where  the  variety  should  be  double- 
worked  onto  some  good  strong  stock  and  get  away 
from  that  slowness.  And  what  could  be  used  better 
than  General  Hand  or  Quackenboss  stock?  The  pur¬ 
chaser  could  afford  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the 
ordinary  price  for  this  high-class  variety  on  such 
stocks.  I  have  it  grafted  onto  Shropshire  and  an 
American  seedling  (bought  for  Grand  Duke)  grow¬ 
ing  strongly  and  bearing  fine  fruit. 

Then  there  is  the  Stanley  prune,  excellent  quality, 
bearing  young,  as  does  the  Hall.  Stanley  is  a  good 
grower.  I  had  trees  four  years  old  last  Spring  with 
nearly  one-half  bushel  of  fine  prunes,  and  a  fine 
sight.  I  have  these  two  varieties  five  or  six  years 
old  and  want  to  buy  more  Stanleys  this  Spring,  and 
cannot  find  them  at  any  nursery. 

I  say  that  the  nursery  that  would  watch  the  sta¬ 
tions  and  best  growers,  and  propagate  and  advertise 
this  new  superior  stuff,  would  be  the  winner  in  the 
long  run.  This  question  is  not  only  true  of  plums 
but  of  peaches,  pears,  etc.  I  dug  out  lots  of  fine 
Crawford  i»each  trees  years  ago  because  of  killing  in 
bud  so  easily.  There  are  others  just  as  good  that 
will  get  you  a  crop  when  Crawfords  have  none. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  good  quality  peaches 
with  same  weakness.  I  have  fine  trees  of  Wilma, 
good  quality,  and  now  I  will  have  two  years  of  them 
and  no  fruit,  while  South  Haven  and  Heidelburg 
and  Banner  had  crops  in  1933.  I  am  now  setting 
hardy-budded,  good-quality  varieties,  ripening  not 
later  than  Elberta. 

I  can't  close  without  a  word  about  Japanese 
plums.  My  argument  is  that  Japanese  are  not  good 
cooked,  sharpness  cooking  out  of  the  skin  or  pit  or 
both  and  then  the  average  consumer,  not  knowing 
anything  about  varieties,  becomes  indifferent  about 
plums  and  buys  something  else  next  season.  1  know 
some  of  the  Japanese  varieties  are  fairly  good  to 
eat  “alive,"  but  are  like  some  musk  melons,  a  specu¬ 
lation.  one  really  good  and  next  insipid.  I  will  never 
forget  the  picture  a  few  years  ago  in  some  journal 
of  a  man  over  in  New  Jersey,  standing,  leaning  on 
a  fork,  before  a  big  pile  of  brush  afire,  saying 
this  was  his  opinion  of  the  Japanese  plums. 

I  have  grown  35  or  more  varieties  of  plums  and 
15  varieties  of  poaches,  IS  varieties  of  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  six  varietiess  of  sour  cherries  and  two  of  the 
Duke  class  (subacids)  and  many  kinds  of  apples, 
partly  for  continuous  yard  trade  and  partly  through 
curiosity  to  see  and  know  varieties. 

Sandusky  Co.,  O.  hiram  Burkholder. 
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SPRAY  w  DUST 

^Afale  rials 


now  has  a  season  of  intensive  commercial  use  behind 
it  and  instead  of  limiting  ourselves  to  saying  “15%  to 
30%  more  efficient”  we  quote  the  growers  themselves: 


Intensive 
Early  Season 
Efforts  will 

p  modify  your 
residue  1 1 
problems 


1934  THE  "ASTRINGENT* 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Year 


ARSENATE  of  LEAD 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOL. 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
"APPLE  DRITOMIC" or 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

"ASTRINGENT" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

CALCIUM'  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  of  ZINC 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX  DUST 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


“Worm  damage  was  i'A%  —  less  than  half  of  previous  year”  *  * 
"One  crop  looked  to  be  a  total  loss  but  I  changed  my  spray  pro¬ 
gram  and  Orchard  Brand  'Astringent'  Lead  stopped  the  worms ” 

*  *  *  '7  am  convinced  that  ’Astringent’  Lead  gave  the  best  con¬ 
trol  of  any  lead  I’ve  ever  used”  *  *  *  "Your  ’Astringent’  has  real 
merit  for  everything  checked  in  its  favor.” 

Use  “Astringent”  Lead  to  help  establish  early  season 
control  and  thus  avoid  late  spraying,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  its  consequence  in  residue  removal  prob¬ 
lems.  You  will  cut  down  the  culls,  save  spraying  labor 
and  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  learn  more  about  it. 


SPRAY  and  DUST  MATERIALS 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


ATLANTA  BALTIMORE.  BOSTON.  BUFFALO.  CHARLOTTE.  CHICAGO.  CLEVEl.AND.  DENVER.  KANSAS  CITY.  LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS  MONTEZUMA  >GA.  >.  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH.  PROVIDENCE.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  .SEATTlJt.  ST  LOUIS 


Please  send  1934  “CASH  CROPS”  with  spray  schedules.  RN 


The  Bookshelf 

Bless  You  Betsy,  by  Harriet  Hawley 
Smith.  The  happy  title  of  this  new  novel 
strikes  the  keynote  of  its  contents,  for 
Betsy  is  surely  a  blessing.  She  is  a  10- 
year-old  orphan,  taken  “on  probation,” 
from  a  wisely  administered  orphanage,  by 
a  Connecticut  spinster  of  high  character, 
comfortable  means  and  inherited  culture. 
The  surrounding  are  those  of  an  old.  dig¬ 
nified  decorous  New  England  village, 
where  there  are  few  young  people,  few 
men,  and  a  number  of  excellent  but  some¬ 
what  fossilized  ladies.  And  how  Betsy 
does  enliven  the  town  !  The  small  town 
school  where  rote  and  rule  tend  to  stifle 
originality,  and  the  high  school  where  the 
students,  rather  than  the  teachers,  set  the 
standards,  are  characteristic.  And  the 
unmannerly  high  school  students  on  the 
bus — how  many  observers  have  written 
us  about  them!  It  would  uot  be  fair 
here  to  tell  of  Betsy's  adventures  and 
their  sequel,  but  we  thought  many  of  us 
might  remember  the  ladies  of  the  mission 
society  with  their  attitude  toward  people 
afar,  and  their  shock  when  Betsy  ap¬ 
plied  their  mission  doctrine  to  the  small 
colored  twins  in  ther  own  town.  A  clean, 
wholesome  and  delightful  hook,  and  we 
feel  pride  in  the  fact  that  Harriet  Smith 
Hawley  has  been  an  occasional  contribu¬ 
tor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Published  by  Rae 
D.  Henkle,  100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ; 
price  $2. 


Gardener’s  Handbook,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  This  is  a  concise,  up-to-date  dic¬ 
tionary  of  gai'dening  for  the  amateur 
gardener  and  house  worker,  based  on 
“The  Gardener”  by  the  same  author.  It. 
is  attractively  set-up  and  discusses  fruit, 
vegetables,  flowers  and  ornamental  plants, 
including  plants  for  the  home  grounds, 
porches  and  windows.  The  subjects 
treated  are  complete,  but  no  more  de¬ 
tailed  than  is  necessary.  They  are  easily 
located  and  well  cross-indexed.  More  ex¬ 
tensive  treatment  is  given  to  subjects  of 
broad  general  intei’est,  as  pools,  wind¬ 
breaks,  rock  gardens,  spraying,  peren¬ 
nials,  lawns  and  propagation.  A  book  of 
this  kind  depends  upon  the  author’s 
judgment  in  selection  of  matei-ial.  and  to 
say  that  L.  II.  Bailey  is  the  author  guar¬ 
antees  its  worth  and  usefulness.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price  $3. 


Name 


Address 


Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Increase  your  wheat 
yield  by  using  Crown  Drills. 
Write— 

CROWN  MFC.  CO. 
Box:il2  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


TREES  SHRUBS  VINES 

Perennials,  Roses,  Evergreens,  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Everything  for  lovely  gardens.  Larg¬ 
est  grower!  in  New  York  State  of  fruit  trees  for 
Orchard  Planters.  All  guaranteed  true  to  name- 
free  from  disease. 

Write  for  E1G  FREE  CATALOG  many  varieties 
in  natural  color.  WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COSTS. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NUKSEKY  CO.  Inc. 

46  Main  Street _  IXansville.  >.  Y. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRONG,  HEALTHY,  WELL-ROOTED  TRUE-TO- 


NAME.  Prompt  Shipment.  Plants  fresh  dug,  care¬ 
fully  packed.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

AROMA  . $0.40  $0.60  $1.25  $2.50  $11.25 

BELLMAR  . 40  .65  1.50  3.00  13.75 

BIG  JOE  . 40  .65  1.50  3.00  13.75 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

DOBSETT  . 70  1.25  4.00  8.00  35.00 

FAIRFAX  . 70  1.25  4.00  8.00  35.00 

GIBSON  . 40  .65  1.50  3.00  13.75 

PEABL  . 40  .65  1.50  3.00  13.75 

PREMIER  . 40  .65  1.50  3.00  13.75 

MASTODON.  E.B.  ...  .60  1.00  2.75  5.50  25.00 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


7500  GROUPS  NOW  READY 
1  Norway  Spruce,  I  American  Arborvitae 

1  Chinese 
Arborvitae 

1  Irish 
Juniper 

2  Ffitzeriana 
Juniper 

_  (spreading) 

6  EVERGREENS 

The  above  collection  2-2 14  feet  ^  1 
high  (Landscape  size)  .  I«vU 

BOXWOOD,  6-8  in . $5.00  per  100 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-yr.-old  field 

grown),  bushy,  2-2*4  ft . $6.00  per  100 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  bushy. 

2-2 U.  ft . ! . $3.00  per  100 


PERENNIAL  &  ROCKERY  C-* 

Plants  in  200  brilliant  colors  vJV  ea. 

2  Years  Old,  Blooming  Age ,  Field  Grown 


Everything  Guaranteed— 250  Acres 
BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

THE  ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 


UENTAUR  Tractor 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ZZZJA'fA 

Premier,  Big  Joe  .Lupton.  Atierdeen.  Wm.  Belt,  Brandy¬ 
wine:  Bubaeh.  Marshall.  New  York.. .  $2.00  per  1000 

Chesapeake  and  Bellmar .  S3. 00  per  1000 

SOLD  OUT  ON  MASTODON. 

Many  Ollier  Varieties  Listed 
a.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  D.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  T/irfax 

All  kinds  at  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  0.  RICHARDSON  8  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  MD. 


Lowest  price  in  our  history.  The  Centaur  can 
be  operated  for  10c  an  hour.  Does  the  work  you 
are  now  doing  with  your  team.  Compensating 
steering  device 
makes  it  easy  for 
a  12-year-old  boy 
to  handle.  More 
handy  and  accu- 
,  rate  than  a  horse 
foreultivating.An 
"all  riding  job  — 
makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Write  to 
Centaur  Tractor 
]  Corporation 
105  North  Street 

A  hin 


PREMIER,  Ridgely,  Aberdeen.  I,upton,  Missionary, 
Gandy.  S2.50  per  thous.  f.o.b.  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Mastodon  and  Lucky  Strike  everbearing.  S  1 .25  per  hun. 
postpaid.  J.  F.  TRUITT  R.  5  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  H.  Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


Riding 

Martin 


Ditcher— Terracer— •  Grader 

5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

1  — for  every  puree,  $37.50  up.  Cute  ditches,  >$! 
[cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Terr  > 
races  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil, 
doubles  crops, throws  dirt  high  enough  Roll¬ 
ing  coulters  front, rear. Timken  bearings. Ride 
till  finished.  10  days  trial. Catalog  sent.^^ 
I  Owensboro  Ditcher&Grader^^g^lP 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  34  t 

Dumnchnrn  .  IB  B  I 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


STOVER-SAMSON  WINDMILLS 


DOUBLE 

GEAR 


Are  self-oiling  and  self-adjusting  to  storm  or  slightest 
breeze,  Bearings  are  guaranteed  for  10  years. 
STOVER  PUMP  JACKS  are  made  in  worm,  com¬ 
pound,  double  gear  types  for  all  size  pumps.  STOVER 
ENGINES  in  sizes  and  types  for  every  farm  use. 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKS 

That  tell  about  farm  water  systems, 
capacities,  how  to  change  old  style  mills 
to  self-oiling,  etc.  Just  send  card  to— 

STOVER  MFC. ^ENGINE  CO  , Freeport, !ll.,Dept.20D 


Silver  Beans  Wanted 

Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  any  Sil¬ 
ver  beans?  They  are  a  small  white  bean 
and  they  have  a  gi-een  silvery  pod.  If  any 
one  has  any  or  knows  where  I  can  get 
any  I  would  like  to  buy  a  few  pounds. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  E.  K. 


Around  and  Across  America 

Thank  you  for  the  circular  of  the  1934 
tour.  We  are  hoping  and  expecting  to 
go  with  you  again  this  year.  So  glad 
you  planned  another  trip  through  the 
canal  because  we  wanted  so  much  to  go 
last  year  but  could  not.  So  sorry  we 
could  not  attend  the  get-together  dinner. 
I  know  you  must  have  had  a  good  time. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  p.  p. 

With  the  enthusiasm  shown  so  far  to  the 
tour  this  Summer  we  must  begin  to  urge 
you  to  send  in  your  reservations  if  you 
want  a  choice  cabin  on  the  boat  and  nice 
location  on  the  train.  These  must  he 
taken  care  of  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received,  so  as  it  is  a  case  of  first 
come,  first  served,  it  will  be  wise  to  make 
your  choice  now.  As  in  other  years 
money  will  be  refunded  if  you  are  not 
able  to  go.  It  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
take  a  nice  vacation  and  meet  many  fine 
people.  We  get  new  viewpoints  and  we 
make  new  friends.  This  trip  gives  you 
an  opportunity  for  both  and  the  points 
we  have  selected  are  the  high  spots  of 
American  scenery.  Send  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion  and  go  with  us. 
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CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 


Buy  Now— Enjoy  a 
Full  Season  of  Bloom 


ROSES 

$1.37 

■  POSTPAID 


Large,  healthy  plants  guaranteed  to  bloom 
within  a  fewweeksfrom  planting,  with  good  care 
they  will  continue  blooming  until  frost.  E.  G. 
Hill,  new,  dazzling  scarlet:  Mrs.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  golden  yellow;  Mme.  Butterfly,  salmon- 
flesh;  Francis  Scott  Key,  dee])  pink;  Talisman, 
gorgeous  copper  and  gold;  White  Killarney. 
All  6  Roses,  correctly  labeled,  shipped  post¬ 
paid,  with  Garden  Lovers’  Guido  included, 
$1.37.  Two  of  each,  12  Roses  in  all, $2.63. 

FREE  Catalog  lists  Roses  for  every  purpose, 
also  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Flowers,  etc. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS  -  BARGAIN  OFFER! 


5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR  $1.00 

DIANE  P.,  lavender;  MARY  HELEN,  yellow; 
META  SCAMMELL,  Amaranth  pink;  JERSEY’S 
BEACON,  scarlet;  JANE  COWL,  bronze:  15 
roots  mixed  in  handling  $1.  C.  LOUIS  ALLING, 
251R  Court  Street  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub.  pool  or 
pond.  Hardy,  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Fragrant  white,  a  roots. 
$1.00,  10—  $2.50.  Pink,  $1.00  each.  Yellow,  $1.25 
each;  delivered,  directions.  Ask  for  free  Aquatic  Catalog 
S.  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  PEMBERTON,  N.  J' 

nri  PHIWIIIMC  Finest  strain  of  Wrexham.  2 
uljlir  nilUUIIIO  year  field,  extra  strong,  25c, 

WM.  Oe  VOS  Valley  Road  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE — Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  Allhead  Early.  Ready 
now,  in  bunches  of  50.  By  prepaid  parcel  post: 

200,  65c;  300,  75c;  500.  $1.10:  1000,  $1.75.  By 
express  collect:  500,  60c;  1000,  $1;  10,000  or 
over  90c  per  1000. 

TOMATO — Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Master  Mar- 
globe.  Ready  May  7th.  By  prepaid  parcel  post: 

100,  50c:  200,  75c;  500,  $1.50;  10,000  or  over 
$1.40  per  1000. 

CAULIFLOWER — Super- Snowball.  Ready  May 

1st.  By  prepaid  parcel  post:  IOO,  60c:  200,  85c; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.50.  By  express  collect:  500, 

$1:  1000,  $1.90:  10,000  or  over  $1.80  per  1000. 

PEPPER — World  Beater.  Ready  May  15th.  By 
prepaid  parcel  post;  100,  60c;  200.  85c;  500, 
$1.75;  1000,  $2.50.  By  express  collect:  500,  $1; 
1000,  $1.90:  10,000  or  over  $1.80  per  1000. 

Only  pedigreed  seed  stocks  used.  Send  no 
money — we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  and 
full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ail  plants  packed 
in  sphagnum  moss. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  AND  CO., 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Roots.  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy. 

50-65  cts.,  100-$1.00  Postpaid.  1000-$5.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plants— 65c  per  doz.,  50— $  J  .76; 
100— S2.75.  Postpaid.  1000— $17.50.  Sent  as  directed- 
L.  &  F.  1IONDERO  Box  40  VINELAJiD,  N.  J. 


No.  1 — One  Year  Old  »Tbs 

Concord,  lit;:]  crop  horticultural  bean  seed,  22c  per 

lb.  JOSEPH  DEE,  13  Bedford  St.,  Concord,  Maas. 


Plontc  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  Items  $1): 

~  Id  II  13  u  Pansies,  none  alike;  8  Eng.  Daisy; 
36  Aster;  3  C’nation;  2  Cowslip;  2  Digitalis;  2  Del- 
p’nums:  3  Geum;  3  Pyrethrum;  12  S’dragon;  3  Canna; 
4  C’bine:  8  Glad;  4  S.  Daisy;  6  S.  Will;  3  R’barb; 
12  Parsley.  Beet,  Let.,  Onion  48-35c,  I00-65c,  500- 
$2.65,  1 ,000-$3.90.  Cab.,  Toma,  48-40C,  IOO-75C.  500- 
$3.50,  l,000-$5.50.  Wash.  Asp  &  Strawberry,  Prem., 
B.  Joe,  Chesapeake  I00-85C,  300-$2.  Rasp.  &  Black¬ 
berry.  doz.  65c:  all  varieties  postpaid  to  you  (list). 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500, 
65c;  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe,  Baltimore. 
500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce,  Beets,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  ^th^™- 

Copenlmgen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  ami  Jersey 
Wakefield — BOO  per  1000,  $4.00  for  5000;  Snowball 
Cauliflower— $3.00  per  1000.  Charges  Collect,  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Celery  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  May  shipment. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  •  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Horse  kadish  roots,  $1.50—100,  $8.00 
—1000.  Two  year  Washington  Asparagus  Roots, 
$1.50—100;  $7.50—1000.  Rhubarb  Roots,  $1.00 
doz.,  $4.00-100.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury , 
N.  tl.  Root  Specialist  lor  30  Years. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  1’lanls.  Beet  Plants, 
600—  75c,  1000— $1.00,  5000— *4.50.  Broccoli,  500— 7oo^*1.25 
— 1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato. 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  Sims  Plant  Cn.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Tomato  plants,  $1-1000:  Bermuda  onion. 

$1;  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.25:  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  75c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Broccoli  Plants  READY 

Also  hooking  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
Wholesale  list  free.  J.  I>.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
$1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  l’epper  $2.  Prices  per 
thousand  plants.  F.  O.  li.  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Frostproot  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  varieties 

300— *i.o<>,  600— $1.25.  1000— $2. 00  postpaid.  $1.00 thousand 
express  collect.  BUSY  HEP  PLANT  KAHJ1  -  Franklin,  Va 


CO  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION 
•  "•  ”•  PLANTS  now  ready.  500-60C,  1 ,000-$ I . 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN— SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Loading  varieties.  600 — 
60c,  lOlio-OSc.  ALBANY  PLANT  GO..  Albany.  Ca. 

SEND  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60c, 
1,000-SI.  STAN  DARD  PLANT  C0„  TIFTON.  GA. 

Gold  Coin  Potatoes  Newport,  Me, 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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SPECIAL 

BARGAINS 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  continue  the  Bargain  Tost,  we  offer 
(lie  following  strictly  first-class,  well-rooted, 
true-to-name  varieties: 

FRUIT  TREES,  2  yr..  4  to  5  ft.,  20c  each. 
APPLE  TREES  —  Baldwin.  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy. 
PEAR  TREES  —  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite.  Sheldon,  Seckel. 

SOUR  CHERRY  -Early  Richmond.  English 
Morello,  Montmorency. 

SWEET  or  OXHEART  CHERRY  —  Black 
Tartarian,  Bing.  Gov.  Wood.  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Schmidts  Big,  Windsor. 

PLUM  TREES — Burbank.  Bradshaw.  German 
Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude,  Yellow  Egg. 
PEACH  TREES — Light  Grade,  3-4  ft.,  15c  ea. 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman.  Champion,  El- 
berta.  Ilale.  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel¬ 
low  St.  John. 

SAME  VARIETIES,  2-31'"  ft.,  10c  each. 
GRAPES  —  2-yr.  No.  1  Concord,  Niagara, 
10c  each. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 
25  New  Red  Raspberry,  VIKING,  $1.00. 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants, 
SI. 50. 

Pauls  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  35c. 

Four  Hardy  2-yr.  Everblooming  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses;  Red,  Pink,  White,  Yellow,  $1.50 
or  50c  each. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spirea  Van  Houttei, 

25c, 

EVERGREENS — Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  Arbor 
Vitae  Pyramidal.  Irish  Juniper.  Norway 
Spruce,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00  or  3-4  ft.,  $1.50  each. 
Order  from  this  adv..  or  send  for  Catalog 
which  contains  attractive  prices  of  our  Prod¬ 
ucts  Products  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  Heart 

of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  County 


JOHNSONS’  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

start  you  right  for  profits.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  to  please  you.  You  are  the  judge! 

Per  100 

AROMA  . $0.75 

ABERDEEN  . 80 

BUBACH  . 

BIG  LATE  . 

BIG  JOE  . . 

BLAKEMORE  . 75 

BELMAR  . 80 

CHESAPEAKE  .  1.00 

DORSETT  .  150 

FAIRFAX  .  150 

F  RU  IT  LAN  D  . 80 

CANDY  . 80 

LUPTON  . 80 

MISSIONARY  . 75 

NIC  OHMER  .  1.00 

PREMIER  . 80 

SEN.  DUNLAP  . 

WM.  BELT  . 

MASTODON  (E.  B.). 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Rt.  4,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Per  100 

P*r  500 

Per  1000 

$1.75 

$2.50 

. ..  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

2.00 

3.50 

1.85 

2.75 

.  .  .  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

...  .75 

1.75 

2.50 

.  . .  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

.  ..  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

. ..  1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

. ..  1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

.  ..  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

1.85 

2.75 

1.85 

2.75 

. ..  .75 

1.75 

2.50 

.  ..  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

. . .  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

. ..  .75 

1.75 

2.50 

. ..  .80 

1.85 

2.75 

. ..  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  34  leading  varieties. 


PREMIER  . $0.40 

FAIRFAX  . 80 

DORSETT  . 80 

Aberdeen  . .' . 40 

BIG  JOE  . 

CHESAPEAKE  _ 

Win.  Belt . 40 

Beauty  . 40 

MASTODON  E.  B...  “ 

RAYNER  BROS., 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

0.40 

$0.70 

$1.50 

$3.00 

$13.75 

.80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

.80 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

35.00 

.40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

.40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

.40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.40 

.70 

1.65 

3.25 

15.00 

.40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.60 

1.00 

3.00 

6.00 

27.50 

BOX 

5, 

SALISBURY 

,  MD. 

PREPAID  PRICES  or^  Express 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier.  Success,  Wm.  Belt.  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore.  Howard  17.  Aberdeen.  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries ...  $0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 

Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike.  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants . 50  1.55  2.40  11.00 

Cauliflower  . 70  2.50  4.50  22.00 

Beets.  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .60  1.75  2.90  13.00 

Tomato.  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Eggplant  &  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

Plant,  list  oil  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend's  20th  Cenlury  Calalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
[  and  truthfully  describes 
'  the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ty- "uF'Wf  ties.  Strawberries,  ltaspber- 
I.  ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 

„  K  etc.  This  valuable  Book  ibFree 

wWNtl  — SPECIAL  OFFER — Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Till/  Allen's  1934  Berry  Book 
r  W  Tells  How.  Describes 
*  JT1  1  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the 
Most  Valuable  New  Va¬ 
rieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Howard.  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants  wof $3!o©-£oo? $5?5o-fe 

Postage  paid.  Jas.  M.  Britton,  Chepacbet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAINTS 

10.000.000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Formvalt  of  Pa.  writes  “Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Every  one  grew”.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


STRAWRPPKV  PI  ANTQ  Premier.  Howard  17,  Big 
oIKAWdeKIU  rLANIa  Joe,  Gandy.  Aberdeen 
and  Ridgely,  50c  per  100:  $3  per  1.000.  Mastodon 
Everbearing.  $1  per  100,  $6  per  1.000.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


CREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re- 
■  quest.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants, 

500-60C,  1.000-SI.  P.  D.  FULW000.  TIFTON,  GA. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

There  is  general  complaint  among 
grape-growers  that  last  year  was  a  poor 
growing  year,  and  the  grapes  did  not 
make  large  and  long,  new  runners.  Hence 
the  local  grape  crop  will  not  be  so  large 
this  year.  Growers  in  other  sections 
should  keep  this  in  mind  before  making 
conti’acts  for  this  year.  The  Traverse 
cherry  region  reports  extensive  freeze 
damage  with  prospects  for  a  short  crop, 
and  Traverse  City  generally  ships  cher¬ 
ries  in  train  loads,  so  this,  too,  is  worth 
noting  among  cherry-growers. 

A  bitterly  cold  wind  gives  me  time  to 
analyze  accumulated  letters  from  R.  N.- 
Y.  correspondents  with  consequent  inter¬ 
esting  results.  I  find  for  instance  that 
about  10  per  cent  are  from  regular  cor¬ 
respondents  gained  through  this  paper; 
about  20  per  cent  ask  for  information  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  remainder  are 
from  new  friends,  who  write  just  for  the 
sake  of  friendship,  plus  a  longing  to  tell 
someone  about  their  troubles.  They  re¬ 
veal  a  loneliness  of  spirit,  a  longing  for 
human  sympathy  and  understanding,  a 
wish  to  confide  in  someone  who  will  un¬ 
derstand.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that 
nearly  all  state  that  they  like  my  human 
interest  chatter  best,  although  I  always 
include  in  these  pieces  something  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  real  value  sandwiched 
in  with  just  chatter  about  experiences 
and  life-learned  lessons. 

People’s  chickens  generally  come  home 
to  roost  but  some  of  mine  are  welcome  as 
they  bring  corroboration  along  with  them. 
For  instance  one  of  my  pet  sayings  is 
that  we  farmers  need  a  lot  of  letting 
alone,  so  that  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  may  work  out  our  salvation.  At¬ 
tempts  to  relieve  us  through  legislation 
generally  work  more  harm  than  good.  We 
see  this  more  all  the  time  as  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  us  of  late  has  relieved 
us  of  more  of  our  products  but  brought 
in  less  of  the  wherewithal  with  which  to 
purchase  things  not  produced  on  the 
farm.  We  grew  accustomed  to  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  our  dairy  profits  through  a  job- 
lot  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  which 
put  the  little,  local  milk  routes  out  of 
business,  but  now  we  have  been  relieved 
of  our  hogs,  our  cattle,  our  wheat  and 
corn  while  paying  doubled  prices  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  wheat  prices 
you  see  in  the  papers  are  not  the  prices 
paid  the  farmers  nor  anywhere  near 
them.  Tlie  prices  you  see  quoted  by  the 
stockyards  are  gross  prices  with  freight 
and  commission,  plus  buyers’  profits  to 
be  deducted  so  they  are  not  the  prices 
paid  the  farmer  at  all.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  with  fruit  as  package  cost, 
freight  or  express  charges  and  commis¬ 
sion  must  be  deducted,  leaving  the  actual 
farm  price  far  below  the  quotations.  The 
city  man  does  not  understand  this,  hence 
he  commonly  believes  that  the  farmer  is 
making  a  handsome  profit  while  the  farm¬ 
er  is  actually  taking  a  loss  by  selling  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production. 

I  note  a  dangerous  tendency  toward 
paternalism  among  our  people,  a  common 
tendency  to  lean  upon  the  government 
exhibited  by  the  urge  for  industrial  pen¬ 
sions,  old  age  pensions,  bonuses  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  welfare  payments,  public 
works  programs,  etc.  We  seem  to  be 
losing  our  self-reliance,  our  ability  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet,  rely  upon  our  own 
efforts,  to  look  to  Uncle  Sam  for  every¬ 
thing  from  soup  to  pantaloons — a  thing 
which  is  enough  to  cause  our  sturdy, 
self-reliant  fathers  to  rise  up  from  their 
graves. 

My  fingers  are  stiff,  my  hands  cracked 
and  scarred  by  work  in  brush  in  bitter 
cold.  The  back  aches  from  swinging  a 
gruh-hoe  in  the  annual  cleaning  of  ra¬ 
vine  sides  of  sassafras  and  briars.  We 
pause  to  burn  a  brush  pile  or  two  and 
absorb  some  grateful  heat.  I  wander 
along  the  ravine  bottom  where  the  tiny 
creek  winds  and  long  for  the  time  when 
it  will  be  warm  enough  to  sit  on  my 
prayer  rock,  in  the  shade,  by  the  shal¬ 
low  pool  and  just  rest  in  indolent  quie¬ 
tude,  while  pondering  over  the  long  bat¬ 
tle  with  Winter  storms,  with  diminishing 
food  supplies  and  inadequate  income, 
with  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  shut- 
in  family  on  Winter  evenings.  The  cal¬ 
endar  sa.vc  Spring  is  here  but  the  Winter 
man  peeks  into  the  almost  empty  coal 
bin,  the  naked  woodshed,  the  hollow  barn 
loft,  the  skeletonized  corn  crib,  the  bare 
cellar  shelves  and  sends  blasts  of  snow 
laden  air  to  chill  my  bones.  This  section 
you  know  is  near  the  lake  where  two 
miles  of  six-foot  ice  lies  to  chill  the 
Spring  air  until  well  into  May.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  my  Spring  resolution  that  this  year 
I  shall  lay  in  a  bountiful  food  supply  and 
then  hole  up  like  a  woodchuck  in  wintry 
weather  and  every  year  some  unlooked 
for  expense  forbids  that  program.  The 
old  flivver  cracked  a  cylinder  head,  and 
away  went  $12 ;  a  tire  blew  out.  seven 
more  vanished.  Mineva  hollers  for  com¬ 
mencement  things  and  the  boys  remind 
me  that  their  shoes  are  getting  mighty 
thin.  Calvin  asks  for  a  nickel  for  his 
school  club  and  baby  reminds  me  that 
the  red  dress  1  promised  her  has  not  ap¬ 
peared.  my  Missouri  brother  is  very  ill 
and  calls  for  me.  I  pull  on  my  ragged, 
canvas  gloves,  grab  the  grub-hoe  and  go 
after  more  sassafras  and  briars  which 
whip  my  face  because  I  see  them  but 
dimly.  l.  b.  rebek. 

Berrien  County,  Mich, 


$1  Meant  So 
Little  to  Jim 

-  -  but  it  would 
have  saved  us  from 
poverty  now/... 


JIM  never  thought  I  would 
be  left  to  try  to  support 
myself  and  our  children. 
“Couldn’t  happen’  to  us ! 
But  it  DID.  And  now  we're 
destitute ! 


He  was  always  so  gener¬ 
ous  and  just  one  dollar 
would  have  meant  protec¬ 
tion  for  ns  now.  Oh,  if  Jim 
had  only  known ! 


Suppose  YOUR  wife  should 
suddenly  have  to  face  this 
tragic  problem?  It  need  never 
happen!  One  dollar  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  your  loved  ones  now — 
with  standard  legal  reserve 
LIFE  INSURANCE  (not  just 
accident  Insurance). 

Real  Protection  — 

Big  Saving 

This  new  plan  answers  to¬ 
day’s  needs — provides  for  to¬ 
morrow's.  Only  $1  a  month 
protects  your  family  at  once. 
Chart  shows  exactly  how 
much  Postal  Life  Insurance 
this  small  sum  buys.  $1,194  at 
age  21,  $1,903  at  age  2S,  for 
example.  Two  dollars 
buys  twice  as  much, 
etc.  IIow  can  Postal ' 
give  so  much  for  so 
little?  Because  this 
is  approved  “Modified 
Life’’  policy  on  which 
premiums  for  first  5 
years  are  only  one- 
half  the  premiums  pay¬ 
able  later  (dividends, 
as  earned,  reduce  your 
premiums).  And  be¬ 
cause  Postal  has  NO 


AGENTS.  Under 
strict  N.  Y.  State 
Insurance  laws, 

“Postal’’  for  2S 
years  has  meant  safety,  quick 
payments,  protection. 

Over  $40,000,000  has  been 
paid  to  policy  holders  and 
their  families.  Dollar  policy 
is  “Old-Line-’  insurance  giv¬ 
ing  permanent  protection  with 
cash-loan  values  and  standard 
policy  provisions  for  your 
protection. 

Safeguard  Your 
Family  Now 

Decide  how  much  insurance 
you  need,  and  send  first 
month  s  premium  with  coupon 
below.  If  application  is  not 
accepted,  we  return  your 
money  at  once.  No  risk.  Make 
SIRE  that,  no  matter  what 
happens,  your  family  will  be 
eternally  grateful  that  you 
mailed  this  coupon  today! 


$1.00 
a  Month 

Purchases 

Insur- 

1 

nsur- 

Age  anee 

Age 

anco 

18  $1275 

35 

$813 

19 

1248 

36 

786 

20 

1221 

37 

759 

21 

1194 

38 

734 

22 

1167 

39 

708 

23 

1140 

40 

682 

24 

1112 

41 

657 

25 

1085 

42 

632 

26 

1057 

43 

607 

27 

1030 

44 

583 

28 

1003 

45 

559 

29 

976 

46 

535 

30 

948 

47 

512 

31 

921 

48 

489 

32 

894 

49 

467 

33 

866 

50 

445 

34 

840 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

130  Postal  Life  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  apply  for  .  of  Postal  Life 

Insurance.  I  enclose  first  month's  premium  of  (check 
Which)  ; 

□  $1  □  $2  □  $3  □  $— 

Hy  Birthday  and  Year . 

My  Occupation . 

Full  premium  to  be  returned  to  me  if  application  is 
not  accepted. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  *  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and  | 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  nrehardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Standard  ftWalsh, 

Garden  Tracto 

PIow%P°werf  ul  Tractors  f  or  Small  Farms,  & 

Seed  \  Gardeners,  Florists.  Nurseries.  '  ’■ 

ful lrY.fi A  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

MowHatXl  &  2  Cylinder  Models  r 
andlawnsN  Write  for  Free  Catalog  4 

STANDARD  ENGINE 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York  N  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


EVERGREEN  TREES 

Age  Size  Per  M 


Age 

Size 

Per  M 

Norway  Spruce.... 

....  6 

yr.  TT 

12-18  in. 

$22.00 

Norway  Spruce. . . . 

....  5 

yr.  T 

10  15  in. 

14  00 

White  Spruce . 

...  6 

yr.  TT 

12-18  in. 

22.00 

White  Spruce . 

. .  r.  5 

yr.  T 

8-15  in. 

14.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

....  3 

yr.  S 

4-  6  in. 

10.00 

Blue  Spruce . 

....  5 

yr.  TT 

6-1 0  in. 

30.00 

Black  Hill  Spruce. . . 

....  3 

yr.  S 

4-  6  in. 

8.00 

Austrian  Pine . 

...  4 

yr.  T 

8-1 5  in. 

20.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  3 

yr.  s 

2-  4  in. 

8.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

.  4 

yr.  T 

5-10  in. 

14.00 

Mugho  Pine . 

....  5 

yr.  T 

8-12  in. 

16.00 

250  of  the  same  kind  and  size  at  1000  rate. 
Cash  with  order.  No  packing  charge. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.  RW434  Fryeburg,  Maine 


P'TJfTT'P  TD epe  as  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for 
rilull  liiLLO  cir.  Zerfass  Nnrseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES,  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES 

Grown  in  the  famous  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
All  the  leading  varieties.  Write  for  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Try  them  out  in  your  own  garden.  We  have 
propagated  stock  for  years  and  guarantee  strong, 
thrifty  stock,  trvie  to  name. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  INC.,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan TreesHA\D,\S“N 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD? 

You  can  save  real  money  on  your 
new  home  and  know  that  it  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  respect  if  you 
make  your  selection  from  our  96-page 
hook  of 

oennetf  uomec 

Bette  rBuiltVv  I  I  Re&dy-CutO 

Only  when  you  build  the  Bennett 
Way  do  you  get  the  advantage  of 
designs  and  plans  by  leading  archi¬ 
tects,  first-quality  materials,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste,  ready-cut,  ready-to- 
erect  features,  our  quantity  and  pre¬ 
cision  production  and  huge  buying 
power. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries.  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY  ■  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

i  Newburgh  Red  Raspberry  Plants  state  mspeewd! 

$5.00  per  100.  CHARLES  L.  TODD,  Ilartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


RucnWrv  Plonfc  Newburg  a  specialty.  Certified. 

Kaspoerry  nanis  $6  hundred  —  $55  thousand 
W.  HALBERT  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKEIt  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potato  Seed  KtVo^  T^Sil 

catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS  -  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavyweight  Smooth 
Rurals.  Russets.  H.  I,.  IIOONETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.Y 


Send  the  Coupon  now  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  catalog. 

BENNETT  HOMES  AND  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 
4214  Main  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  Bennett  Ready-Cut  Homes  Catalog. 


I  A  nini  ITQ  150  medium  to  large,  all 
VjLADIULUC  colors,  $1  postpaid. 
Dahlias,  Iris.  Hardy  Phlox,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA— 18  beautiful  assorted,  $1.10.  Decorative 
cactus. pompoms.  MRS.  MARY  W.  MORSE.  Putnam, Conn 


Name  . 
Address 


Ravuiaa/I  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  9  yr.  heavy  rooted, 
DOaWOOU  $j  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
_ _ _ _ 

Cft  n  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
.  v.  V.  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500— 60c,  1000 — 
85c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SWARMS  of  locusts  cause  annual  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  £1,500.000  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
Africa.  A  new  control  method  is  now  under  consid¬ 
eration — a  large-scale  attack  with  finely  ground 
sodium  arsenite  discharged  in  clouds  from  airplanes 
along  the  line  of  their  flight.  The  first  experiments 
are  to  lie  made  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  technical  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  being  given  by  the  Imperial  In¬ 
stitute  of  Entomology,  the  British  War  Office  and 
Royal  Aircraft  establishment.  If  the  method  is  suc¬ 
cessful  details  will  lie  available  in  all  territories 
where  the  locusts  are  a  menace  to  agriculture.  The 
breeding  grounds  and  migratory  habits  of  these  in¬ 
sects  have  been  under  survey  for  several  years.  The 
swarms  extend  over  very  large  areas.  Previous  ef¬ 
forts  at  control  have  been  confined  to  the  larval 
stage,  which  is  not  effective  in  bush  country.  This 
idea  has  long  been  considered  by  entomologists.  In 
our  issue  of  November  5,  1921,  we  described  the  use 
of  airplanes  in  dusting  a  grove  of  Catalpa  trees  near 
Troy,  Ohio.  These  trees  were  being  defoliated  by 
a  sphinx  moth  caterpillar.  The  material  used  was  so¬ 
dium  arsenite.  At  that  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested 
that  the  idea  might  be  adopted  in  orchard  spraying, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  later  work  in  this  line.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  more  of  the  African  ex¬ 
periment,  and  of  any  further  efforts  in  the  United 
States. 

* 

CCORDING  to  the  newspapers,  at  the  beginning 
of  April  Greater  New  York  was  furnishing 
relief  to  one  million  persons- — one-seventh  of  the 
total  population.  An  appropriation  of  $14,000,000 
was  made  for  bare  subsistence.  A  few  years  ago  we 
read  complacently  of  the  operations  of  the  dole  in 
Great  Britain,  but  we  did  not  realize  that  we,  too, 
would  be  called  upon  to  operate  a  dole,  without  any 
previous  constructive  plan  for  raising  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  money.  We  hear  many  criticisms  of  relief 
work  everywhere,  and  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that,  like  all  distributions  of  public  funds,  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  hungry  wolves  of  politics, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  personal  knowledge.  What 
we  feel  quite  strongly  is  that  there  should  be  a 
sincere  effort  to  set  up  a  proper  system  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  with  which  party  politics  has 
nothing  to  do.  When  a  worker  knows  that  he  is 
bound  to  make  a  certain  weekly  or  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  to  an  insurance  fund,  front  which  he  draws 
specified  benefits  when  out  of  work,  it  removes  any 
taint  of  charity,  and  enables  him  to  hold  his  self- 
respect.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have 
scoffed  at  the  thought  that  one  person  in  seven,  here 
in  New  York,  would  ever  call  upon  welfare  funds 
for  bare  subsistence.  Thrifty  people  who  are  yet 
able  to  support  themselves  cannot  give  indefinitely, 
either  in  private  benevolence  or  public  taxes.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  plan  for  whatever  need  the 
future  may  bring. 

* 

RAZING  in  the  dry  period  is  naturally  the  most 
difficult  pasture  problem — one  likely  to  be  given 
up.  The  growth  of  such  shallow-rooted  plants  as 
Blue  grass  and  White  clover,  which  cover  most  of 
our  natural  pastures,  practically  comes  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Top-dressing  materially  increases  the  yield  of 
natural  pasture  grasses  during  the  dry  period,  but 
generally  not  sufficiently  to  carry  the  herd.  As  a 
consequence  supplementary  pasture  of  some  sort 
must  be  provided  if  the  herd  is  to  be  maintained 
during  this  period  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
feeding  of  silage,  hay  or  green  feed.  The  Vermont 
Extension  Service  after  much  experimentation 
makes  various  recommendations.  These  matters  may 
well  be  considered  early  in  the  season,  before  their 
need  is  at  hand.  Three  sources  of  supplementary 


pasture  are  available,  Sudan  grass,  aftermath,  or 
Sweet  clover.  Sudan  grass,  planted  about  corn¬ 
planting  time,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  pounds  per 
acre  on  good  soil,  will  provide  grazing  about  40  days 
after  planting.  This  makes  it  available  about  July 
15  when  it  is  badly  needed.  R.  F.  Copple,  assistant 
agronomist  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
located  at  Middlebury,  has  found  20  pounds  of  Su¬ 
dan  grass  and  10  pounds  of  Japanese  millet  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combination  on  soils  that  are  somewhat  lack¬ 
ing  in  fertility.  Sudan  grass  does  not  require  a 
sweet  or  limed  soil.  It  is  a  very  drought  resistant 
plant,  having  a  very  large  root  system  and  great 
“comeback  ability.”  It  will  carry,  off  and  on,  during 
the  dry  period  from  two  to  four  cows  per  acre  and, 
being  a  sorghum,  it  is  relished  by  the  cows  and  main¬ 
tains  a  satisfactory  milk  flow.  Cows  should  not  be 
permitted  to  graze  it  much  closer  than  mower  height 
at  each  grazing,  hence  it  is  advisable  that  the  area 
be  fenced.  A  quarter  to  half  acre  per  cow  is  the 
usual  amount  of  Sudan  grass  required.  Sudan  also 
makes  excellent  hay  and  green  feed.  Seeding  down 
in  Sudan  is  not  to  be  recommended  because  of  the 
dense,  heavy  growth  of  the  plants  and  their  gross 
feeding  habit.  Another  is  to  top-dress  a  hay  field, 
early  in  the  Spring,  cut  the  hay  crop  early  and  graze 
the  aftermath.  Grazing  should  be  done  intelligently 
to  avoid  injury  from  over-grazing.  Cows  should  not 
be  permitted  to  graze  below  mower  height  at  each 
grazing.  Either  nitrogen  or  a  complete  fertilizer 
may  be  used  for  top-dressing,  following  the  same 
general  recommendations  as  given  for  fertilizing  for 
early  grazing  as  outlined  in  the  first  point  of  the 
series.  Fertilizing  one  acre  of  meadow  per  milking 
cow  is  a  fairly  dependable  rule  to  follow.  Sweet 
clover  is  ideal  pasture  for  the  dry  period  and  is  to 
be  recommended  in  sections  where  the  soils  are 
naturally  supplied  with  lime  or  where  lime  is  cheap. 
Unless  moisture  conditions  are  below  normal  both 
the  fertilized  and  natural  pasture  can  be  expected 
to  carry  the  herd  at  short  intervals  during  the  dry 
period. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers  asks  for  old-fashioned  reci¬ 
pes,  saying  that  nothing  now  tastes  like  the 
food  his  grandmother  prepared.  He  does  not  recall 
any  one  dish,  but  everything  “tasted  good.”  We 
really  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  food,  as  the 
person  eating  it,  that  has  changed.  Many  old-fash¬ 
ioned  cooks  prepared  certain  dishes  of  unusual  ex¬ 
cellence.  especially  those  requiring  long  slow  cook¬ 
ing.  Fuel  was  cheap,  and  the  big  brick  oven  was 
heated  to  do  the  week's  baking  at  one  time.  Now¬ 
adays  the  cook  must  consider  fuel,  whether  she 
burns  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas;  a  dish  that  requires  a 
very  long  period  of  heat  is  often  passed  by  in  favor 
of  something  that  may  be  cooked  more  economically. 
The  old-fashioned  baked  beans,  brown  bread,  and  In¬ 
dian  pudding  all  owed  their  excellence  to  the  long, 
slow  cooking  in  the  brick  oven.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  our  grandmothers  were  somewhat  cir¬ 
cumscribed  in  their  list  of  foods,  especially  during 
the  Winter.  Southern  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  did  not  reach  the  North  as  they  do  now,  and 
the  canned  goods  were  limited.  To  the  modern 
housekeeper,  the  wonder  is  that  our  grandmothers 
produced  such  excellent  meals,  and  kept  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  health,  without  so  many  things  we  now  con¬ 
sider  essential.  Those  good  women  certainly  used 
their  heads,  as  well  as  their  hands. 

* 

N  THE  market  lists  of  the  London  Da  ill)  Courant 
of  Feb.  30.  1714,  the  following  fruits  were  men¬ 
tioned  :  Bon  Chrestien,  Mesir  Jean  and  Beure  pears, 
Pomme  Royal,  Porume  Daby  and  Reinette  Grise  ap¬ 
ples,  and  the  Magdelaine  peach.  Oranges  were  plen¬ 
tiful,  coming  from  Lisbon,  and  also  grown  in  pots 
in  England,  and  Dean  Swift  tells  us  good  oranges 
were 'sold  for  twopence,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
price  has  hardly  changed  in  two  hundred  years.  The 
Beurre  pears  are  numerous,  some  of  them  very  old 
varieties;  the  others  named  were  probably  Winter 
Bon  Chretien  and  Messire  Jean,  both  very  old  sorts, 
but  not  dessert  pears.  Winter  Bon  Chretien  .accord¬ 
ing  to  Downing,  was  described  in  the  year  1485.  The 
Reinette  Grise  or  Pomme  Grise  was  a  small  russet 
apple  of  fine  dessert  quality,  apparently  one  of  the 
sorts  brought  from  France  to  Canada,  as  it  is  said  to 
do  well  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Pomme  Dapy  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  Pomme  d'Api,  a  synonym 
of  the  Lady  apple,  another  old  sort.  There  were  a 
number  of  old-time  French  peaches  called  Magdalen 
or  Madeleine,  though  it  seems  strange  to  find  one 
quoted  in  the  market  in  February.  Dried  and  can¬ 
died  fruits  were  largely  sold  for  dessert,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  French  observer,  the  plain  people  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ate  more  meat  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 


April  21,  1934 

How  about  sulphur  and  molasses  as  a  Spring  tonic? 
How  much  should  be  taken  and  how  often?  b.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

UR  observation  of  the  dose,  as  administered  to 
us  and  others,  was  from  a  teaspoon  to  a  table¬ 
spoon  from  once  to  three  times  a  day.  Some  rather 
liked  it,  and  “took  it  like  a  man.”  Others  showed 
such  extreme  reluctance  that  they  got  through  the 
Spring  without  if,  and  appeared  robust  enough.  The 
“Spring  tonic”  idea  is  not  now  in  vogue  as  formerly, 
when  heavy  eating  of  meat  and  starchy  foods  in 
Winter,  and  few  green  vegetables,  got  the  system 
rather  clogged,  so  that  drastic  treatment  was  needed. 
Sanity  in  diet  is  better  than  the  use  of  tonics  later. 

* 

HE  use  of  Alfalfa  in  mixtures  is  a  matter  often 
considered  in  localities  where  Alfalfa  as  a  crop 
alone  is  not  too  dependable.  The  Ohio  Station  finds 
that  many  soils  in  that  State  that  will  grow  good 
Red  clover,  either  naturally  or  because  of  a  previous 
liming  program,  will  grow  Alfalfa  well  only  in  spots. 
A  few  pounds  of  Alfalfa  in  the  meadow  mixture  will 
give  considerable  Alfalfa  on  these  good  spots.  As  a 
reasonable  liming  and  fertilizing  program  is  con¬ 
tinued.  more  and  more  of  the  total  stand  is  Alfalfa. 
This  gradual  working  into  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  surest  ways  to  begin  the  culture  of  the 
crop  in  areas  where  it  is  not  regularly  grown.  On 
the  outlying  farms  directed  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  a  mixture  of  four  pounds  each  of  Red  clover, 
Timothy  and  Alfalfa  and  two  pounds  of  Alsike  per 
acre  has  been  successfully  used  for  many  years.  This 
mixture  including  Alfalfa  is  especially  valuable 
where,  because  of  failures  in  seeding  or  for  other 
reasons;  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  meadows  over  for 
more  than  one  year.  The  ordinary  clover-Timothy 
mixture  is  pure  Timothy  in  the  second  year;  where¬ 
as  the  Alfalfa  continues  the  legume  mixture  into  the 
second  and  later  years.  This  mixture  will  also  give 
a  stand  of  some  sort  of*  forage  under  more  widely 
varying  climatic  conditions  than  a  pure  seeding  of 
any  kind.  In  1930,  Alfalfa  was  the  only  crop  in  this 
mixture  that  made  an  appreciable  stand  on  many 
of  the  farms,  and  it  saved  the  seedings  from  failure. 

* 

HAT  are  “treated  bands”  for  codling  moth 
control?  They  are  corrugated  paper,  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  so  that  when  put  around  the  tree,  any 
codling  moth  larvae  taking  refuge  under  them  are 
overcome  by  the  chemical  fumes.  These  bands, 
which  are  now  available  commercially,  have  been 
tried  long  enough  to  make  sure  of  their  value  in 
supplemental  codling  moth  control.  Their  general 
use  is  recommended.  Spraying  alone  will  not  han¬ 
dle  the  codling  moth  in  badly  infested  localities. 

* 

OW  beef  cattle  may  fit  into  the  plans  of  other 
types  of  farming  is  well  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  our  friend  L.  B.  Reber,  of  Berrien  County, 
Mich. : 

Right  here  in  this  fruit  section.  I  found  a  farmer 
the  other  day  who  had  built  his  whole  farm  program 
on  feeding  beef  cattle  following  the  regular  corn-belt 
program  of  buying  calves,  big  ones,  at  the  stockyards 
and  feeding  them  out.  There  were  only  a  dozen  fruit, 
trees  on  the  big  farm  but  there  was  a  feed  lot — the 
cattle  are  dry  fed  entirely  never  being  pastured — and 
there  was  a  splendid  bunch  of  Ilerefords  about  ready 
for  market  after  12  months  of  feeding.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  of  it,  too.  and  had  been  for  many  years. 
The  cattle  are  Winter  housed  in  a  big  shed,  no  stanch¬ 
ions,  no  partitions,  just  clean  straw  spread  each  day, 
and  the  manure  accumulating  until  there  was  two  feet 
of  solidly  packed  manure  awaiting  the  spreader  in 
Spring.  New  York  farmers  commonly  feed  a  carload 
or  two  of  lambs  over  Winter  following  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  but  these  were  beef  cattle  and  right  here  in  the 
fruit  belt. 

Those  Ilerefords  and  Aberdeen-Angus  are  so  easy 
to  handle  and  ready  to  turn  into  beef  whatever  feed 
or  forage  given  them  that  they  are  meeting  new 
•friends  all  the  time.  Naturally  they  are  most  eco¬ 
nomic  where  pasture  is  available,  but  may  adapt 
themselves  to  a  pure  feed-lot  proposition  as  in  the 
case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reber  above. 


Brevities 

It  ts  expected  that  about  20,000  acres  will  be  added 
to  the  national  forests  during  the  coming  season. 

The  ice  bridge  below  Niagara  Falls  made  the  longest 
stay  on  record  this  season.  Ice  was  still  piled  high  be¬ 
low  the  American  Falls  April  5. 

Our  “Grange  News”  reports  the  passing  of  Elijah 
Cobb,  a  well-known  member  of  the  order  in  Jefferson 
Go.,  N.  Y.,  who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  last  July. 

Texas  cabbage  now  comes  to  market  in  bags  of  coarse 
sacking,  bright  green  in  color.  It  is  an  attractive  pack, 
very  noticeable,  like  the  coarse  bright  red  sacks  in  which 
i  hey  now  ship  onions. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  reports  of  persons  who 
go  about  offering  to  buy  old  gold  and  silver,  represent¬ 
ing  that  they  are  acting  as  agents  for  the  United  States 
government.  The  Treasury  Department  informs  us 
that  the  government  does  not  authorize  any  private 
persons  to  act  as  agents  in  this  way. 


Dairy  Farmers  Knock  A.  A.  A.  Plan 

THE  AAA  spokesmen  explained  the  new  milk 
plan  at  Syracuse  on  April  G-7.  It  proposes: 

1. — A  process  tax  of  oue  cent  a  pound  would  be 
levied  on  all  butterfat  to  be  gradually  increased  to  five 
cent  a  pound.  The  tax  would  be  collected  from  the 
processer,  or  distributor. 

2. — The  producer  would  contract  with  the  government 
to  reduce  his  production  from  10  to  20  per  cent  during 
the  year.  The  reduction  would  be  based  on  average 
production  for  the  years  1932-1933.  If  you  had  no 
past  record  it  would  be  just  too  bad.  If  you  produced 
later,  you  would  pay  the  tax  but  receive  no  benefit 
payments.  Benefit  payments  based  on  the  reductions 
would  be  paid  in  three  installments,  out  of  the  process 
tax.  Producers  would  not  be  required  to  contract  to 
reduce  production.  All  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
tax.  but  only  those  who  agreed  to  reduce  would  receive 
the  benefit  payment®.  The  producer  may  reduce  in  Ms 
own  way.  It  would  be  a  sales  reduction.  lie  may  use 
the  milk  at  home.  Kill  or  sell  some  cows,  or  feed  less 
grain.  It  would  not  matter  when  the  reduction  was 
made,  provided  it  was  all  made  within  the  contract 
period,  probably  one  year. 

3. — There  would  be  a  compensation  tax  on  oleo. 

Of  the  tax  collected  $5,000,000  would  go  to  pay  for 
condemned  tubercular  cattle ;  $5,000,000  to  buy  cows 
in  congested  areas  to  be  sent  where  cows  are  scarce, 
as  in  the  South ;  $5,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  the  needy. 

The  machinery  of  organization  would  consist  of  na¬ 
tional,  State,  regional,  county  and  local  organizations. 

It.  was  emphasized  that  the  plan  would  not  affect  the 
business  of  the  producer  who  failed  to  contract  to  make 
the  reduction.  But  it  was  admitted  that  he  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  tax,  and  it  was  overlooked  that 
the  new  system  would  be  created,  and  that  all  pro¬ 
ducers  are  affected  by  a  system  whether  they  form  a 
part  of  it  or  not. 

The  representatives  of  the  AAA  took  all  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  one-half  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
to  explain  the  plan  and  answer  questions.  This  they 
did  intelligently  and  patiently. 

The  remainder  of  Friday  afternoon,  a  long  night 
session  and  Saturday  forenoon  were  occupied  by 
producers,  officials  and  others  who  for  the  most  part 
opposed  the  plan.  They  were  invited  to  pick  holes 
in  it,  and  they  drove  their  verbal  weapons  clear 
through  it.  The  official  proponents  of  the  plan  took 
it  all  as  just  a  part  of  the  program.  Some  of  the 
opposition  was  expressed  in  studied  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  essays.  Others  took  the  form  of  spontaneous 
inspirations.  The  most  effective  of  the  papers  was 
presented  by  a  farm  woman.  Mrs.  Kirk  Myers,  of 
Baldwinsville.  It  was  neither  studied  or  stilted.  It 
was  a  simple  plain  story  that  flowed  easily  from  a 
ready  pen  revealing  facts  and  convincing  argument 
by  one  who  knew  the  subject  first  hand. 

Scarcely  less  effective  was  the  witty  epigrams 
of  Ralph  Goff,  of  Wampsville,  with  three-score  and 
ten  years  of  farm  life  and  labor  behind  him.  He 
refused  to  slaughter  cows  and  little  pigs  while  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  county  are  hungry.  He  saw  no  surplus  of 
milk,  but  much  under-consumption.  Nor  did  he  need 
any  advertising  to  tell  him  that  milk  is  good.  A 
pig.  three  days  old.  knows  that,  he  said. 

Commissioner  Baldwin,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gave  estimates  to  show  that  the  plan 
would  cost  farmers  of  New  York  State  in  the  butter- 
fat  tax  $14,000,000  more  than  the  benefit  payments. 
Henry  Manley,  the  attorney  of  the  Milk  Control 
Board,  made  an  effective  criticism  of  the  plan  and 
an  analysis  of  the  law  to  show  that  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional. 

George  Sisson,  of  Potsdam,  made  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  whole  proposition,  and  left  little  to 
be  said  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer.  George 
is  never  on  the  fence  nor  on  both  sides  of  a  problem 
at  the  same  time.  He  advised  not  to  decrease  but 
to  increase  production  and  develop  the  potential 
market  for  it. 

No  producer  wanted  the  plan  as  presented,  and 
only  two  considered  it  with  enough  favor  to  suggest 
that  it  be  modified  to  limit  it  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
present  milk  shed  only.  The  desire  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  investigation  of  the  dairy  business  in  the  whole 
New  York  milk  shed  was  general,  and  Federal  help 
would  be  welcome  otherwise,  if  our  local  problems 
and  conditions  could  receive  proper  consideration. 
The  general  sentiment  was  that  the  AAA  pfan  in¬ 
vited  an  invasion  of  our  eastern  markets  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  producers  in  the  North  Atlantic  Slope. 


The  Silver  Program 

THE  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  has  approved  by  unanimous  vote  a  bill  to 
nationalize  silver,  and  put  the  country  on  a  silver 
standard.  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  tray  for¬ 
eign  silver  at  a  premium  on  world  prices  until  the 
price  rose  to  $1.29  an  ounce,  or  until  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  reached  the  1926  level.  The  purchase  of 
silver  abroad  would  begin  January  1,  and  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  50,000.000  ounces  a  month.  The 
Treasury  would  take  over  all  domestic  silver  at 
world  price.  Silver  certificates  would  then  be  is¬ 
sued  against  all  the  silver  so  acquired  from  both 
foreign  and  domestic  sources. 

The  bill  has  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  silver 
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interests  for  the  first  time.  It  approves  the  Dies 
bill  which  provides  for  the  export  of  farm  products 
in  exchange  for  silver,  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  257  to  112 ;  it  adds  Sena¬ 
tor  Wheeler's  silver  purchase  program  and  includes 
Senator  Thomas’s  plan  for  a  virtual  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

The  Dies  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  after  the 
Administration  had  publicly  ordered  thumbs  down 
on  silver.  It  was  evident  last  December  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Central  West  and  South 
and  the  proponents  of  silver  would  insist  on  a 
larger  national  volume  of  basic  money.  The  big 
financial  interests  and  the  whole  Reserve  System, 
of  course,  opposed  any  increase  of  the  currency  ex¬ 
cept  that  originating  in  bank  credit.  So  far  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  managed  to  keep  the  middle  of 
the  road  between  these  opposing  influences.  The 
purchase  of  domestic  and  foreign  gold,  and  the  de¬ 
valuation  of  gold  deferred  the  silver  drive.  Now 
that  the  experiments  with  gold  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  promised  results,  the  white-metal  men  are 
coming  to  the  front  in  a  united  body.  Both  sides 
are  determined  and  it  would  seem  that  the  President 
must  quit  the  middle  of  the  road  and  ride  one  horse 
or  the  other. 

At  first  money  did  not  gain  its  purchasing  power 
from  law.  The  value  was  in  the  commodity.  Now 
the  value  of  money  rests  in  its  legal  tender  quality 
conferred  by  law. 

This  bill  would  furnish  an  increased  volume  of 
primary  money.  This  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
prices  of  commodities.  It  would  also  increase  the 
value  of  silver  and  stimulate  trade  with  silver  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  differ  from  the  gold  program  in 
that  none  of  our  money  is  now  redeemable  in  gold 
and  none  of  the  yellow  metal  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  silver  certificates  would  be  redeemable 
in  silver.  The  silver  certificates  would  be  primary 
money.  They  would  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and 
as  they  would  go  out  directly  in  exchange  for  silver 
no  interest  charges  would  attach  to  them  and  no 
bank  could  call  them  in  and  destroy  them  as  they 
may  their  own  bank  notes. 

The  gold  program  failed  to  provide  enough  cur¬ 
rency  to  increase  commodity  prices.  Going  off  the 
gold  standard  helped.  It  was  a  benefit  and  not  the 
calamity  financiers  predicted.  Reducing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  also  helped,  but  neither  of  these 
changes  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  for 
trade  needs.  The  cost  of  the  government  projects 
increased  the  money  in  circulation,  but  it  was  all 
bank  money.  The  people  had  debts  and  taxes,  and 
the  money  flew  back  to  the  banks.  The  banks  are 
now  bulging  with  money.  They  would  be  glad  to 
loan  it  out  at  interest,  but  borrowers  cannot  furnish 
the  security  they  demand  for  it.  On  U.  S.  bond 
collateral  they  will  loan  today  at  1  per  cent  or  less. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  more  money 
circulating  among  the  people  will  increase  prices  to 
a  desirable  level,  and  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
pay  debts  and  taxes.  The  silver  program  will  fur¬ 
nish  it  and  the  flow  of  new  money  can  be  checked 
when  the  desired  price  level  is  reached.  National 
legal  tender  notes  would  be  just  as  good  and  more 
economical,  but  the  silver  program  has  the  same 
effect. 


The  Maple  Zone  in  Maryland 

I  was  greatly  amused  to  read  of  the  city  man  in 
Connecticut  who  asked  to  have  “a  sugar  bush”  brought 
back  for  him  from  the  country,  that  he  might  see  what 
one  looked  like,  and  how  sugar  is  made  from  them,  as 
related  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes,  page  285.  A 
few  years  ago,  traveling  by  bus,  coming  home  from  the 
city  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  as  we  crossed  the  summit  of 
the  first  mountain  east  of  the  Castleman  River  region, 
which  is  the  native  home  of  the  sugar  maple,  a  man 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  viewing  the  striking  and  beautiful 
panorama  of  woodland  and  undulating  farm  lands 
spread  out  to  the  view,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
maple  groves  pointed  out  by  a  native  resident,  began 
asking  questions  in  regard  to  the  production  of  maple 
products.  Among  other  questions  he  asked,  •‘When 
the  season  of  sap  production  closes  do  you  plug  the 
holes  made  in  the  trees  by  tapping?”  He  seemingly 
forgot  that  a  maple  tree  is  not  a  machine,  but  that  it 
has  a  type  of  life  system  and  economy,  and  that  the 
punctured  trunk  of  a  tree  is  provided"  with  a  healing 
and  repairing  process;  that  the  wound  is  sealed  against 
sap  waste  and  that  the  punctured  part  soon  starts 
healing  again. 

We  used  to  have  coopers  who  were  skilled  in  making 
the  old-style  sap  pails,  called  “keelers”  in  this  region, 
shaped  and  made  like  small  tubs,  of  white  pine,  with 
tough  and  strong  white  oak  hoops,  holding  from  12  to 
20  quarts.  Prior  to  the  use  of  “keelers,”  dug-out  ves¬ 
sels  or  small  troughs  were  made  of  basswood  or  other 
readily  workable  wood,  and  when  the  season  had 
closed,  these  were  stored  by  setting  them  on  end  up¬ 
side  down  against  the  tree  where  used.  One  of  those 
coopers  used  to  tell  the  story,  as  related  by  my  father, 
that  a  new-comer  secured  a  tract  of  land  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  equip  himself  to  engage  in  the  maple  sugar 
makiug  business.  But  contrary  to  the  customary  way 
of  procedure,  when  the  season  opened,  instead  of  tap¬ 
ping  his  trees  and  producing  sugar,  he  continued  to 
make  “troughs.”  Then  some  neighbor’s  curiosity  and 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  unusualness  of  the  pro- 
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cedure,  and  he  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  making 
sugar.  The  beginner  answered  that  he  expected  to 
get  ready  to  operate  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  and 
if  he  found  it  a  profitable  venture,  as  he  expected  it  to 
be,  he  had  planned  to  keep  on  making  maple  sugar  the 
year  round. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  lady  who  canvassed  song 
books  for  use  in  schools,  visited  the  Frostburg,  Md., 
State  Normal  School,  in  the  interest  of  the  publishing 
house  which  she  represented,  and  the  advancement  of 
culture  (probably  the  first  interest  mostly).  Singing 
a  song  which  was  made  up  largely  of  country-life  sen¬ 
timents,  she  suggested  to  her  auditors,  whom  she  knew 
to  be,  at  least  partly,  from  rural  districts,  “This  would 
be  a  good  song  to  use  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  in  the 
maple  sugar  season.”  Several  members  of  the  family, 
living  on  the  farm,  on  which  maple  products  were  made 
each  year,  and  who  never  saw  a  Spring  season  in 
which  syrup  was  not  produced,  enjoyed  the  inspiring 
and  seasonable  (?)  sentimental  flights  of  the  sales¬ 
woman,  who  exerted  herself  in  this  manner  and  de¬ 
gree  to  make  a  favorable  impression.  It  was  quite 
typical.  I  thought,  of  the  “uplift”  and  “help”  which  is 
frequently  offered  so  solicitously  and  persistently  to 
country  people.” 

In  my  boyhood  days  I  went  to  hear  a  candidate  for 
Congress  deliver  a  campaign  speech.  He  also  had 
tanner  interests  very  much  at  heart  (?),  and  he  said 
in  substance,  “If  elected  it  is  my  purpose  to  help  the 
farmer  by  seeking  to  lower  the  price  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  reduced  tariff 
rates  on  carbolic  acid.”  I  presume  he  meant  the 
acid  used  in  dissolving  South  Carolina  rock.  As  I 
write  the  thought  comes  to  mind  that  that  man  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  about  45  years  ahead  of  his 
e£a'  s^10u^  haye  had  a  place  in  Congress  within 
the  last  year.  bubal  ramrt.fr- 
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four-year-old  bull  went  on  a  rampage  in  a  field  in 
Hillsdale.  The  hole  lie  pawed  in  the  ground  was  big 
enough  to  bury  him  in  and  his  bellows  were  heard  for 
a  mile  around  in  all  directions.  He  was  overcome  by 
a  gang  of  men  using  pitchforks  as  weapons  and  his 
fate  was  a  sausage  factory. 

The  Anti-Horse  Thief  Society  of  Kinderhook  is  now 
ended.  It  was  organized  in  1S08  for  “Pursuit  of  Horse 
Thieves  and  Recovery  of  Animals.”  At  the  disband¬ 
ing  there  were  but  nine  members  present.  This  Kinder¬ 
hook  Conscript  Society  was  in  force  for  126  years. 
M  hen  the  society  was  formed  October  1,  1S08,  Abram 
I.  A'an  Vleck  was  elected  treasurer,  and  John  Manton, 
Isaac  A.  A  an  Vleck  and  Andris  JVhitbeck  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  “committee  to  liquidate  the  accounts  of  the 
riders.”  The  committee  later  was  a  board  of  auditors. 
“The  constitution  of  1863  authorized  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  12  riders.”  The  last  riders  were  elected  in 
1875.  At  the  1875  meeting  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  $934.96  on  hand  and  $4  dividend  was  paid  to 
146  members  at  that  date.  E.  A,  H. 


Florida  Notes 

There  are  several  varieties  of  pear  trees  on  this  old 
Northwest  Florida  farm.  The  Sand  or  Pineapple  pear 
does  not  blight,  and  never  fails  to  bring  a  good  crop. 
M  e  sell  all  we  raise  locally,  as  we  live  near  a  good 
town.  They  make  good  preserves  and  pickles,  but  are 
not  good  for  sauce  or  as  an  eating  pear.  Most  of  our 
trees  are  Le  Contes.  Until  13  years  ago  they  were 
shipped  out  of  this  section  the  last  week  in  June,  or 
first  week  in  July.  They  blight  so  terribly,  that  we  are 
grateful  for  two  or  three  bushels,  for  eating.  They  are 
our  only  good  eating  pear.  The  Kieffers  bear  well 
nearly  every  year.  We  have  a  few  trees  known  here 
as  Snow  pears.  They  are  very  late,  and  seldom  bear. 
The  bloom  comes  long  after  the  other  trees  are  through 
blooming.  They  are  a  nice  canning  pear,  very  white 
and  a  pleasant  flavor.  A  very  good  cooking  pear  is  a 
large,  hard  sort  that  makes  nice  “apple  sauce,”  pies  and 
butter.  One  of  our  friends  calls  it  a  Garber  pear. 
Locally  it  is  called  a  “Guava”  pear,  because  it  makes 
a  red  sauce,  like  a  guava  sauce,  or  preserve.  These 
trees  are  all  very  old,  and  the  last  dry  Summers  have 
caused  many  to  die.  We  have  what  our  County  Agent 
calls  a  fruit  calendar.  Strawberries  begin  to  ripen  in 
March.  The  season  is  very  long.  Before  they  are 
gone  we  have  dewberries,  then  high-bush  blueberries  and 
blackberries,  and  plums.  The  month  of  July  is  de¬ 
voted  to  making  fig  preserves,  jam  and  spiced  figs.  In 
August  and  September  pears  are  ripe.  Then  come  the 
delicious  Satsuma  oranges  and  Japanese  persimmons. 
We  used  to  have  peaches,  but  the  trees  are  very  short¬ 
lived.  We  intend  to  plant  some  next  Fall. 

Irish  potatoes  and  oats  are  very  promising  this  year. 
They  will  both  be  harvested  in  May.  We  are  busy 
setting  out  tomato  plants,  and  planting  Lima  beans  and 
green  snap  beans.  At  this  date,  April  4,  corn  planted 
after  the  severe  freeze  of  March  10,  is  growing  nicely. 
Roadsides  are  beautiful  with  dogwood,  crab  apple  and 
Cherokee  roses  in  full  bloom.  A.  T. 

Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

After  one  of  the  most  severe  Winters  in  local  history 
farmers  are  beginning  to  haul  manure  and  prepare  for 
Spring  activities.  Frost  penetrated  soil  deeper  than  it 
has  for  several  years  and  it  is  believed  that  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  among  other  things,  will  show  ill  effects.  All 
the  peach  tree  buds  were  killed  by  low  temperatures  of 
December  and  February.  Farmers  hereabout  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  State  law,  permitting  use  of  free 
markers  on  truck  or  car  to  be  used  within  one  mile 
of  farm. 

The  March  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Tolland  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  resulted  in  three  new  directors  being 
nominated  to  fill  vacancies;  Mrs.  Gilbert  Wakner.  Staf¬ 
ford  ;  Mrs.  Ralph  Bradway,  for  Union ;  Mrs.  Laura 
Tomlinson,  for  Coventry.  Resolution  favoring  passage 
of  Kerr  Bill,  which  would  levy  tax  of  25  per  cent  on 
sale  value  of  tobacco  grown  by  farmers  who  do  not  sign 
acreage  reduction  agreements,  was  adopted  by  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Hartford  County  Broadleaf  aud  Havana 
seed  tobacco  growers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  South  AVind- 
sor.  recently. 

Prices:  Baldwin  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  crate,  $2  to  $2.35;  dande¬ 
lions,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $1.40; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  potatoes,  $1.20  to  $1.30; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  spinach,  bu..  90c  to  $1.05  ;  broil¬ 
ers.  live.,  l.b,  20  to  25c;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  23  to  26c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  butter,  lb.,  26  to  29c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  26c.  Clifford  b.  knight. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Chronic  Collar  Sore 

I  have  a  work  horse  that  has  a  sail- 
sore  on  its  shoulder.  1  have  changed 
collars,  used  pad  and  without  pad.  Have 
used  different  remedies  but  cannot  find  a 
permanent  cure.  Can  anyone  advise  me 
what  to  do?  c-  F- 

Connecticut. 

Experience  teaches  that  there  is  but 
one  “sure  cure”  for  a  collar  sore  of  Ions 
standing,  and  that  is  to  have  it  cleanly 
dissected  out  by  a  veterinarian,  and  then 
treat  it  as  a  common  wound  until  healed. 
You  will  probably  find  by  handling  the 
affected  parts  that  there  is  a  hard  lump 
or  fibroid  tumor  just  under  the  sore,  or 
there  may  be  a  baggy  tumor  there.  When 
that  is  the  case  it  is  the  more  certain 
that  the  dissection  operation  will  be  the 
only  sure  remedy.  As  such  sores  often 
are  close  to  the  jugular  vein  it  is  not  safe 
for  one  not  intimately  informed  regarding 
the  anatomy  of  the  part  to  attempt  the 
operation  advised,  as  serious  bleeding 
will  occur,  if  a  large  blood  vessel  is 
severed  and  it  may  be  found  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop,  unless  an  artery  forceps  is 
at  hand  and  can  be  expertly  applied.  The 
horse  will  not  have  to  be  cast  and  tied  or 
put  upon  an  operating  table,  unless  the 
tumor  is  large.  It  may  be  restrained  in 
stocks  or  by  means  of  a  twitch  on  the 
nose  and  a  side-line  on  a  hind  leg.  The 
expert  will  then  inject  a  local  anesthetic 
around  the  sore,  to  render  the  part  in¬ 
sensible  to  pain  and  allow  removal  to  be 
easily  effected  by  cutting. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  leaving  a  large 
scar  or  ridge  of  skin  directly  over  the 
place  where  the  sore  was  before  its  re¬ 
moval.  Unless  that  be  done,  the  scar, 
ridge  or  wrinkle  may  readily  become  sore 
when  the  horse  is  again  worked,  and  ne¬ 
cessitate  another  operation.  When  the 
sore  has  been  removed  in  the  way  ad¬ 
vised,  wet  the  wound  several  times  daily 
with  an  astringent  and  antiseptic  lotion. 
One  composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of 
lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
one  pint  of  boiled  water  will  prove  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  purpose.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
Make  it  impossible  for  the  horse  to  rub 
or  otherwise  irritate  the  wound.  Do  not 
remove  the  scab  formed  by  applying  the 
lotion,  as  healing  proceeds  under  it. 

The  treatment  here  advised  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  permanent  cure  of  a  “sit- 
fast”  sore  on  the  top  of  a  horse’s  neck, 
where  the  collar  rides.  Such  a  sore  has 
in  its  center  a  core  of  horny  skin  which 
must  be  cut  out  before  permanent  healing 
will  take  place.  The  lotion  prescribed  is 
also  excellent  for  the  treatment  of  the 
wound  left  after  cutting  out  of  a  “sit- 
fst”  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  all 
superficial  cuts,  barbwire  wounds  and 
abrasions.  It  does  not  lose  its  efficacy, 
if  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Keep  it  out 
of  the  way  of  children  and  not  in  the 
medicine  case  or  locker  where  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  some  medicine  for  in¬ 
ternal  use. 

When  there  is  no  tumor  or  baggy  swell¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  a  shoulder  sore, 
caused  by  an  ill-fitting,  rough  or  dirty 
collar,  it  may  suffice  to  wet  it  several 
times  daily  with  the  lotion  just  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  also  to  apply  a  little  ben- 
zoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment  just  before 
using  the  horse.  If  that  does  not  suffice, 
apply  an  ointment  composed  of  one  dram 
each  of  iodoform,  tannic  acid  and  boric 
acid  per  ounce  of  lanolin  (sheeps -wool 
fat),  vaseline  or  lard,  two  or  three  times 
daily.  As  iodoform  has  a  strong  and  of¬ 
fensive  smell,  an  ointment  containing  it 
cannot  well  be  used  by  one  who  has  to 
milk  cows,  or  attend  “doin't  at  the  meet- 
in’  house”  or  school.  When  there  is  an 
objection  on  that  account  substitute  one 
dram  of  bismuth  subnitrate  for  the  iodo¬ 
form  and  the  mixture  will  serve  fairly 
well,  although  iodoform  is  preferable.  For 
toughening  the  skin  when  it  tends  to 
prove  tender  and  easily  irritated  by  the 
harness,  apply  two  or  three  times  daily 
a  lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  tannic 
acid,  four  to  six  ounces  of  alcohol  and 
one  quart  of  water.  A.  s.  A. 


Loose  Bowels  of  Horse 

Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  give  a 
horse  that  is  troubled  with  watery  and 
loose  bowels  or  indigestion?  E.  M. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  found  from  experience  that  a 
horse  which  has  a  long,  loose,  “washy” 
coupling  has  a  tendency  to  scour,  as  well 
as  being,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  poor  keeper. 
To  do  well  and  prove  efficient  at  work,  a 
horse  should  have  an  ample  “bread  bas¬ 
ket"  and  a  short,  strong  coupling.  The 
scouring  in  the  long-coupled  horse  usual¬ 
ly  occurs  when  it  is  worked  hard  and  be¬ 
comes  sweaty.  Sweating  in  the  stable, 
during  the  Winter  season,  may  also  in¬ 
duce  scouring,  and  dysentery  or  persist¬ 
ing  diarrhoea  may  ensue.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  lack  of  work  or  exercise  in 
Winter  time  causes  some  horses  to  scour 
and  they  may  stop  doing  so  when  made  to 
work  every  day,  or  at  least  made  to  take 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  It 
would  seem  that  when  idle  they  do  not 
utilize  the  nutrients  of  their  excessive 
ration.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  reduce 
the  rich  feed  in  Winter  and  have  the 
horse  work  daily  or  run  out  every  day 
for  exercise.  If  possible,  too,  the  horse 
should  occupy  a  roomy  box-stall  when  in 
the  stable,  or  should  be  turned  loose  in  a 
shed  at  night,  if  a  box-stall  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Another  common  cause  of  scouring  in 
Winter  seems  to  be  the  drinking  of  ice- 
cold  water  and  the  eating  of  snow.  When 
in  the  yard  the  horse  may  also  drink  the 
leeehings  from  the  manure  pile.  Such 
“manure  tea”  is  injurious,  and  it  should 
be  made  impossible  for  the  horses  to  get 
at  it.  It  is  also  injurious  to  cows  and 
insanitary  as  well,  as  it  may  cause  some 
tainting  of  the  milk. 

Th  enext  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  oat  straw  disagrees  with  some  horses 
and  causes  them  to  scour,  from  indiges¬ 
tion.  Just  why  this  should  be  so,  one 
cannot  say,  but  we  do  know  that  oat 
straw  always  should  b  ewithheld  when  a 
horse  begins  to  scour. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  horses 
away  from  straw  piles  and  hay  stacks 
when  out  of  doors,  and  also  to  keep  them 
from  eating  badly  weathered  corn  stover 
and  any  feed  that  has  been  frosted  or 
frozen.  The  chill  should  also  be  taken 
off  the  drinking  water.  When  that  is 
done  and  sufficient  water  is  supplied  the 
exercising  horse  will  not  be  likely  to  eat 
enough  snow  to  do  it  any  harm.  Our 
reader  may  have  noticed  that  when  a 
horse  that  has  been  scouring  during  Win¬ 
ter  is  turned  out  on  pasture  the  bowels 
soon  act  normally.  The  succulent  or  lax¬ 
ative  feed  seems  to  sooth  the  irriated  di¬ 
gestive  organs  and  also  rid  the  alimen¬ 
tary  tract  of  irritants.  Following  that 
hint  one  may  conclude,  and  rightly  in 
some  cases,  that  the  feeding  of  succulent 
feed  during  the  Winter  season  may  check 
or  stop  the  scouring  mentioned.  We, 
therefore,  try  the  effect  of  carrots  in  all 
cases,  such  as  the  one  you  describe.  A 
few  should  be  fed  at  first  and  the  amount 
allowed  may  gradually  be  increased,  if 
the  roots  prove  beneficial,  or  they  may 
be  withheld  if  they  seems  to  aggravate 
the  scouring.  Carrots  are  best  for  the 
purpose,  with  parsnips  as  second  choice 
and  rutabagas  third.  We  should  advise 
you  to  substitute  ear-corn  for  oats,  if 
you  have  been  feeding  the  latter,  and  oats 
for  ear  corn,  if  you  have  been  feeding 
corn  in  any  form.  A  change  of  feed  al¬ 
ways  is  likely  to  prove  remedial  or  at 
least  helpful.  In  the  same  way,  marsh 
or  swale  hay  should  be  withheld  and  good 
mixed  Red  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  or 
straight  Timothy  or  upland  prairie  hay 
substituted. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  feeding  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  or  Sweet  clover  hay  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  scouring,  and  these 
hays  also  tend  to  irritate  the  kidneys  and 
induce  too  profuse  urination.  They  also 
tend  to  make  the  horse  weak  for  work, 
by  unduly  loosening  the  bowels.  These 
things  occur,  however,  only  when  Alfalfa 
or  Sweet  clover  is  freely  fed.  When  a 
horse  is  perfectly  well  some  sound  Al¬ 
falfa  or  Sweet  clover  hay  may  well  form 
a  part  of  the  roughage  ration,  along  with 
other  suitable  hays  mentioned.  In  the 
scouring  case  it  is  also  advisable  to  with¬ 
hold  corn  stover,  corn  fodder  and  shred¬ 
ded  corn  stalks.  Browned  wheat  flour, 
freely  mixed  mixed  with  grain  feed,  such 
as  oats,  sometimes  stops  scouring  in  a 
horse.  If  it  has  no  such  effect  and  the 
scouring  is  severe,  mix  in  dampened  oats, 
three  times  daily,  a  tablespoon  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  prepared  chalk  and 
one  part  each  of  bismuth  subnitrate, 
powdered  catechu  and  powdered  alum.  If 
not  quickly  effective,  the  dose  of  bismuth 
may  gradually  be  increased.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  the  scouring  tendency  of  a 
hard-worked  or  heated  horse  that  has  a 
“washy”  coupling.  a.  s.  a. 


Sores  on  Heifer 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  six  months  old; 
on  its  neck  is  a  sort  of  gray,  pearly  sore, 
not  an  open  one,  but  now  three  are  form¬ 
ing,  It  is  about  three-fourths  inch  thick. 
I  think  it  is  a  ringworm,  but  no  one 
around  here  knows  how  to  remove  it. 
Would  you  let  me  know  if  I  can  get  rid 


of  it?  Will  this  harm  the  calf  in  any 
way  and  is  she  worth  raising?  F.  W. 

New  York. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  your 
description  whether  the  heifer  has  ring¬ 
worm  spots  or  warts  on  the  skin  of  her 
neck.  Both  conditions  are  quite  common 
in  calves  and  are  of  entirely  different  na¬ 
ture.  Ringworm  is  caused  by  a  vegetable 
parasite  called  Tricophyton  tonsurans, 
which  lives  on  damp  walls  and  woodwork 
in  the  stable  and  out  of  doors.  Often  it 
is  contracted  by  the  animals  rubbing  on 
fences  where  the  parasite  exists,  or  it 
may  be  spread  by  affected  calves,  for  the 
diseases  is  contagious.  It  is  also  com¬ 
municable  to  man,  being  contracted  when 
the  spots  on  an  affected  calf  are  being 
treated.  The  person  giving  the  treatment 
should,  therefore  wear  old  gloves  when 
applying  the  treatment  and  after  each 
treatment  should  give  his  hands  a  thor¬ 
ough  scrubbing  with  soap  and  hot  water. 
Children  who  climb  on  calf-pen  partitions 
and  on  gates  and  fences  where  ringworm 
affected  cattle  have  rubbed  commonly  con¬ 
tract  the  disease,  and  it  causes  charac¬ 
teristic  sore  spots  on  their  chins  or 
cheeks.  Ringworm  spots  on  calves  may 
readily  be  recognized,  for  they  become 
covered  with  thick,  pearl-gray  scabs  or 
crusts  and  have  bald  centers.  There  are 
upstanding  bristle-like  hairs  surrounding 
each  spot  and  it  is  there  that  the  parasites 
are  active,  as  they  attack  new  areas  of 
sound  skin  and  live  on  the  excretions 
caused  and  which  form  the  scabs.  The 
spots  usually  form  around  the  eyes,  on 
the  face  and  neck  and  sometimes  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  All  farm  animals  are 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  If  you  con¬ 
clude  that  ringworm  is  the  disease  pres¬ 
ent,  taking  into  consideration  what  we 
have  said,  treat  the  spots  as  follows : 
Bathe  those  around  the  eyes  with  full 
strength  hypochlorite  of  soda  solution 
(“B-K”)  several  times  daily.  Saturate 
other  spots  daily  with  sweet  oil,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  or  raw  linseed  oil  until  the 
scabs  or  crusts  have  been  so  softened 
that  they  can  be  removed  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood.  When  that  has  been  done,  rub 
strong  iodine  ointment  upon  and  around 
each  spot  twice  daily  for  four  days,  or 
apply  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  same  way 
and  number  of  times,  and  afterward 
make  the  applications  when  seen  to  be 
necessary.  Then  pen  or  stable  that  has 
been  occupied  by  the  affected  calves  will 
also  have  to  be  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 
For  the  cleansing  process  use  hot  water 
containing  one  13-ounce  can  of  concen¬ 
trated  lye  in  each  15  gallons.  Include 
all  parts  of  the  pen,  after  removing  loose 
trash,  and  then  apply  freshly  made  lime 
wash.  The  stable  should  also  be  proper¬ 
ly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  kept  clean, 
for  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  and  se¬ 
rious  in  a  damp,  dark,  hot  and  dirty 
stable.  If  warts  are  present,  rather  than 
ringworm,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  fleshly 
growths,  often  having  slim  necks,  but 
sometimes  occurring  in  flat,  rough  masses 
of  “seed  warts.”  Slim-necked  warts  may 
at  once  be  pulled  or  twisted  off ;  then 
apply  pine-tar.  If  the  bleeding  is  pro¬ 
fuse.  it  may  be  stopped  by  touching  the 
bleeding  places  with  a  cherry  red-hot 
firing  iron,  or  by  applyin  Monsel’s  solu¬ 
tion  or  powder.  However,  the  bleeding 
seldom  is  troublesome  or  dangerous. 
Masses  of  small  warts,  or  “seed  warts” 
will  come  off  in  time,  if  kept  well  covered 
with  a  thick  mixture  of  cold-pressed 
castor  oil  or  lard,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
common  salt,  or  with  melted  lard  or 
bacon  grease  containing  all  the  common 
salt  it  will  take  up.  Even  fresh  axle- 
grease,  freely  applied  at  short  intervals, 
may  suffice,  but  the  other  mixtures  men¬ 
tioned  are  more  quickly  effective.  Where 
warts  are  few  and  troublesome  it  may  be 
better  to  saturate  them  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  with  a  saturated  colution 
of  potassium  bichromate,  after  applying 
lard  to  the  sound  skin.  a.  s.  a. 


Pregnancy  Disease  of  Ewes 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  disease  in 
sheep  whei'e  the  sheep  are  taken  sick  a 
few  days  before  time  to  lamb?  1  have 
had  that  experience.  I  had  seven  ma¬ 
ture  sheep  and  one  10-months  old.  Have 
lost  two  sheep  before  they  lambed  and 
then  lost  five  lambs  out  of  eight,  and 
have  one  sick  sheep  now.  The  young 
sheep  has  not  lambed  yet.  My  sheep 
were  very  large  and  fat  although  they 
have  had  no  grain  except  a  little  bran 
in  January.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  had  the  same  trouble. 

Rhode  Island.  G.  s. 

Thousands  of  ewes  are  killed  in  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring  each  year,  in 
the  Northern  States,  by  the  disease  which 
apparently  is  killing  your  sheep.  It  is 
known  as  “pregnancy  disease  of  ewes” 
and  technically  as  acidosis  or  autointoxi¬ 
cation.  The  affected  ewes,  and  most 
commonly  those  that  are  carrying  twin 
lambs,  weaken,  grit  their  teeth,  staggei-, 
go  down  and  die.  On  opening  a  f we 
that  has  died  of  the  ailment  mentioned 
the  liver  will  invariably  be  found  pale 
yellow  in  color,  and  so  friable  that  it  is 
readily  broken  or  torn  apart.  In  some 
instances  the  liver  is  practically  rotten, 
and  the  gall  bladder  may  also  be  greatly 
distended  with  bile  or  even  ruptured. 
There  is  also  yellow  staining,  by  absorp¬ 
tion  of  bile,  in  the  surrounding  fat  and 
in  some  cases  the  staining  is  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  is  characteristic  of 
jaundice  or  the  “yellows.”  One  can  best 
see  that  by  examining  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eyelids  which  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  yellowish  discoloration,  instead 
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of  the  healthy  pink  color  of  a  well  sheep. 
These  conditions  have  resulted  from  over¬ 
taxing  of  the  liver  the  function  of  which 
is  not  only  to  make  and  store  up  glycogen 
or  liver  sugar,  but  to  act  as  a  neutralizer 
or  destroyer  of  certain  poisonous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  digestion  and  through  the  bile  as 
a  laxative,  to  eliminate  waste  materials 
through  the  bowels  and  rectum.  The  af¬ 
fected  ewe  becomes  constipated  and  the 
poisonous  matters,  or  toxins  as  they  are 
called,  are  absorbed  into  the  system  and 
cause  the  symptoms  of  toxemia  or  self¬ 
poisoning  (autointoxication)  described. 
The  disease  and  the  losses  it  causes  might 
almost  entirely  be  prevented  by  proper 
feeding  and  management  of  the  pregnant 
ewes  during  the  Winter  and  eaidy  Spring 
months.  You  may  be  pnietically  sure  of 
success  in  the  keeping  of  ewes  for  profit 
if  you  follow  strictly  the  preeodure  we 
shall  pi-esci-ibe  here.  The  disease  i.s 
caused  by  the  prolonged  feeding  of  coarse, 
bulky  roughage  and  lack  of  exercise. 
When  cases  are  reported  we  almost  in¬ 
variably  find  on  inquii-y  that  the  ewes  had 
been  fed  Timothy  hay,  corn  stover,  straw 
or  thrashed  clover  hay,  and  been  allowed 
to  eat  weathered  and  frosted  grass.  In 
addition  the  ewes  usually  have  been 
much  confined  to  a  stable  or  yard,  there 
being  so  much  snow  on  the  ground  that 
xnaking  them  take  exercise  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  bulky  roughage  soon  causes 
constipation,  then  the  liver  becomes  over¬ 
taxed,  poisons  form  and  they  are  absorbed 
into  the  system.  There  is  no  certain 
remedy  for  the  disease,  but  when  its  first 
symptoms  appear  the  administration  of 
four  ounces  of  Glauber  salts  in  tepid 
water,  well  sweetened  with  blackstrap 
molasses,  may  help  and  that  treatment 
should  be  tried.  Prevention  is,  however, 
all  important.  Ewes  will  not  be  likelv  to 
become  affected  if  they  are  made  to  walk 
at  least  a  mile  daily  to  get  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  scattered  in  small  heaps  over 
the  surface  of  a  distant  field,  and  if  fed 
in  addition  two  pounds  of  sound  corn 
silage  or  l-oots  per  ewe  daily.  When  snow 
is  deep  a  road  to  the  field  may  be  opened 
with  a  snow  plow.  If  the  ewes  are 
somewhat  thin  they  may  also  be  given 
daily  per  ewe  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  pound  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  whole  or  crushed  oats  and  one  part  of 
wheat  bran.  At  all  times  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  active  and  if  any  sign  of 
constipation  is  noticed  the  allowance  of 
succulent  or  laxative  feed  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  as  required.  A  little  liiiseed  oil- 
meal  is  also  useful  for  the  purpose,  and 
cabbage,  if  available  when  silage  or  roots 
cannot  be  supplied,  will  prove  beneficial. 
Also  allow  access  to  salt  and  .supply  wa¬ 
ter.  although  ewes  may  take  but  little 
water  when  fed  silage  or  roots  and  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground.  Corn,  if  fed  at 
all,  should  be  in  small  quantities  when 
the  weather  is  extremely  cold  or  when 
the  ewes  go  into  the  Winter  season  in 
thin  flesh.  It  is  better  to  “flush”  the 
ewes  by  extra  feeding  just  before  mating 
time  and  then  to  keep  them  in  good  mus¬ 
cular  condition,  with  bowels  acting  free¬ 
ly,  during  the  season  of  pregnancy.  They 
should  also  be  freed  from  stomach  worms 
before  mating,  as  such  worms  by  causing 
ill-thrift  possibly  may  make  the  ewes 
more  susceptible  to  the  pregnancy  dis¬ 
ease  mentioned.  On  killing  a  ewe  that 
is  badly  affected,  or  holding  a  postmortem 
examination  of  one  that  has  died,  it  is 
common  to  find  “nodular  disease  of  the 
intestines”  present  as  well  as  evidences 
of  pregnancy  disease.  The  nodular  dis¬ 
ease  is  characterized  by  formation  of  pea¬ 
like  nodes  or  bunches  of  a  greenish  yellow 
color  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  intestines. 
These  “bunches,”  as  sheepmen  often  call 
them,  contain  the  nodular  worm  in  cystic 
form.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  treatment 
for  removal  of  stomach  worms,  often  re¬ 
peated  during  the  grazing  season,  will 
also  help  to  prevent  the  disease.  Ewes 
that  recover  from  pregnancy  disease  had 
better  be  fitted  for  the  butcher,  a.  s.  a. 


Pa.  Ayrshire  Breeders  to 
Hold  Show  and  Auc¬ 
tion  Sale 

A  show  and  auction  sale  of  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Ayrshire  cattle  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  17,  in  the  Farm  Show 
Building  at  Harrisburg,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  The  cattle  that 
will  be  offered  are  from  the  leading  Ayr¬ 
shire  herds  of  Pennsylvania  and  have 
been  selected  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler,  chairman,  Narbertb, 
Pa.;  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Douglassville,  Pa.; 
Elias  Sellers,  Norristown;  and  John  I. 
Gable,  Newtown  Square.  All  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  from  accredited  herds  and  are 
negative  to  the  blood  test.  Included  in 
the  offering  are  several  show-ring  can¬ 
didates. 

In  the  morning,  prior  to  the  sale,  there 
will  be  a  show  of  all  the  sale  cattle.  The 
offering  will  be  arranged  by  classes  and 
will  be  judged  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Cash  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  the 
winners,  and  a  trophy  to  the  exhibitor  of 
the  grand  champion.  Consignments  have 
been  secured  from  the  Peushurst  herd  of 
Percival  Roberts,  Jr..  Narbertb;  Syca¬ 
more  Farms,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsehe,  owner, 
Douglasville ;  Glen  Foerd  Farm,  W.  T. 
Tonner.  owner.  Torresdale ;  Old  Forge 
Farm,  Estate  of  W.  L.  Glatfelter,  owner, 
Spring  Grove;  Normandy  Farm,  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger,  owner,  Gwynedd 
Valley;  Terrace  Farm.  Titusville;  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

to  press 


go 


Pacific 


News  and  prices  current  as  we 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  lias  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  March  as  follows: 

Class  1,  .$2.10;  Class  2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B, 
$1.40;  Class  2C,  $1.40;  Class  2D,  $1.01%;  Class 
2E,  90%c;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy,  23%e;  extra,  02  score, 
22%c;  firsts,  00  to  01  score,  22%  to  22 %c ;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  24%c;  firsts,  23%c;  centralized, 
22  %c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  23c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  22c; 

standards,  20c;  browns,  special,  21c; 

Coast,  fresh  specials,  25c;  standards,  23c 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  colored  10c,  Leghorns  16c;  '1,': 
stags  12c,  Leghorns  10c,  capons  22c; 

hens  25c,  toms  20c;  ducks,  nearby  8 
geese,  nearby  9c;  pigeons,  pair  23c; 
pair  70c;  rabbits,  lb.  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  29e;  fair  to  good, 

25c;  fowls,  18c;  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  17 
capons,  23  to  32c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures 
New  York  market,  35  to  40c  lb. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn.,  open  or  paper 
boxes,  50c  to  $2.25;  bbls.,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  closed 
boxes,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Pears,  En.,  bu.  bskt.,  25c 


chickens, 
turkeys, 
to  12e; 
guineas, 


18  to 
to  25c; 


in  the 


covered 


VEGETABLES 
Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  $2  to  $2.75.  Beans, 
Fla.,  box,  75c  to  $3.  Cabbage,  Fla.,  wli.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.25;  Savoy,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.13;  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Carrots,  bag,  $1.13  to  $1.50. 
Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $5.  Dandelion 
greens,  Jersey,  bskt.,  40  to  75c.  Eggplants, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $0  to  $11.50.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  25  to  40c. 
Leeks,  nearby,  small  bundle.  23c  to  $1.25.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.75.  Onions,  En., 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.25;  Mid-Wn.,  large, 
white,  50  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3;  boiler,  white,  25  lbs., 
$2;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.30;  red,  50  lbs., 
$1.25.  Parsnip,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to  60c.  Pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $4.50.  Romaine, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Tomatoes,  Fla., 

$1  to  $2.25;  repacked,  72  to  80s,  crate, 
to  $2.23;  Mex.,  lug,  $1  to  $2.50;  Cuba, 
Watercress, 


$3.50. 


100  belts. 


lug, 

$1.75 

lug. 

$1.50 


$1.30  to 
to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  Fla.,  box  $1.25  to  $2,  crate 
$1.78  to  $1.93,  bbl.  $3.50  to  $0.  100  lbs.  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  Bermuda,  bbl.  $5  to  $5.50;  old  pota¬ 
toes,  L.  I.,  100  lbs.  $1.10  to  $220;  Me.,  100 


$3.75:  sweet 
to  $1.  bu. 
bskt.  $1.15; 


$3.75;  cows, 
;  sheep,  $3; 


lbs.  $1.20  to  $2.15,  180  lbs.  $3  to 
potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  bskt.  75c 
bskt.  50c  to  $1.85;  Del.  and  Md., 

N.  C.,  bskt.  $1.03  to  $1.28. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $5  to  $0.20;  bulls,  $3  to 
$3  to  $3.75;  calves,  $5.50  to  $7 
iambs,  $8.50  to  $9.90;  hogs,  $4.75. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  100  lbs.,  $15.50  to  $17.30;  calves,  $9 
to  $12. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32c;  eggs.  30  to  35c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  32c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  9-10. — Holsteins.  Sale  pavilion, 
Earlville,  X.  Y.  II.  Austin  Backus,  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  X.  Y'. 

May  17.  —  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  show  and  auction 
sale,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  2(j.  —  Emmadine  Sale,  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
X.  Y. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a  Home 

It  a  young  man  is  going  to  Xew  York 
City,  either  for  a  trip  or  to  remain  there 
to  live,  he  always  asks  himself:  “Where 
shall  I  stay  or  where  shall  I  make  my 
home?” 

In  either  ease  the  Residence  Halls  of 
the  23rd  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provide  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Located  at  215  W. 
23rd  St.,  it  can  be  reached  conveniently 
from  the  Seventh  Avenue  Subway  Sta¬ 
tion,  100  feet  from  the  door,  ll  is  within 
two  blocks  of  two  elevated  and  three 
subway  systems,  which  make  it  particu¬ 
larly  convenient  for  anyone  on  a  business 
or  pleasure  trip  or  for  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence. 

H  ere  you  will  find  a  comfortable  room 
with  modern  conveniences,  telephone  and 
adequate  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  with  you  will  be  the 
privileges  and  activities  of  a  high-grade 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  11-story  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  ex¬ 
tends  from  23rd  to  24th  streets.  From 
the  attractive  lobby  one  may  reach  the 
billiard  room,  barber  shop,  tailor  shop, 
laundry,  mail  and  telegraph  service.  The 
resident  members  have  available  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  equipment  of  a  high-grade  phy¬ 
sical  department,  free  employment  and 
guidance  department  and  programs  of 
varied  religious  and  social  nature,  such 
as  lectures,  forums,  discussion  groups, 
literary  groups,  debating  societies,  ping 
pong,  bridge  and  radio  programs,  and 
many  other  activities. 

li  there  are  any  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  interested,  the  23rd  Street 
*  will  be  glad  to  send  their  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  free  of  cost. 


Eggs  are  lower  on  increased  offerings.  Prices 
in  some  vegetables  also  show  a  weaker  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  27  to  28c;  tubs,  26  to  27c; 
firsts,  24  to  25c;  country  rolls,  24  to  26c.  Cheese, 
firm,  brick,  15  to  16c;  new  flats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  37  to  18c;  old  flats,  20  to  24c;  limlmrger, 
17  to  23c;  Swiss,  37  to  27c.  Eggs,  weaker; 
nearby  fancy,  23c;  grade  A,  18  to  21c;  grade 
B.  IS  to  19c;  grade  C,  17c;  nearby  at  market, 
15  to  19e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to 
18c;  roasters.  18  to  22c;  fryers,  16  to  17c;  broil¬ 
ers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys,  19  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  20c, 
roosters,  11c;  springers,  15  to  20c;  broilers,  25 
to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  21c. 

Apples  and  1’otatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Green¬ 
ing.  bu.,  90c  to  $1.50;  Baldwin.  $1  to  $1.40; 
King.  $1.15  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Rome 
Beauty.  $1.25  to  $3.75;  Northern  Spv,  $1.15  to 
$2;  Delicious,  $1.35  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $l.lo  to 
$3.85.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  Fla.,  bbl., 
$5  to  $6.50;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt 
$5  25;  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$•>.25;  white  kidney,  $6.  Onions,  stseady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1  lo  $2;  (  bile,  Spanish.  48-11).  crate,  $2.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Arg.,  lug.  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $2.90  to  $3.75:  Fla., 
$2.8.)  to  $3.75;  pineapples,  P.  It.,  crate,  $4; 
strawberries,  Fla,,  pt.,  13  to  15c;  tangerines, 
l'la..  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.25;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75;  asparagus.  Cal., 
crate,  $2  to  $2.75;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3;  green,  $3  to  $3.25:  beets,  bu..  45  to  60c; 
broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
Tex..  100-lb.  crate,  $1.60  to  $1.90;  carrots,  bu. 
90c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.75’ 
celery.  Cal.,  doz.  bclis.,  85c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 

’  -doz.  carton.  $1.10  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  Fla. 
crate,  $3.2;>  to  $3..>0;  escarole,  Flu.,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  1-0-lh.  bskt.,  40  to  50c: 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  50  to  75c;  parsnips  bu 
60  to  85c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  $1.90  to  $2;  peppers' 
Fla.,  li/a-bu.  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  radishes! 
doz.  bebs.,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton  20 
to  50c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  squash 
m--  1  to  l%e;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  flat.  $1.10  to 
$1.1»;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  85e. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1  15  to 
$1.25:  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  18c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16;  Alfalfa,  $20;  clover,  $17:  oat  straw  $14- 
wheat  bran,  earlot,  toil,  $24.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $23.50;  red-dog,  $25:  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent,  $30.50;  oilmeal,  $34.50:  gluten, 
$24.10;  hominy,  $23.30;  table  eornmeal,  bat 
$1.6.>;  rolled  oats,  $2.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu 
$4.50;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $13;  clover.  $11.25! 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  choice,  $0  to  $6.50; 
good,  $5.50  to  $6:  medium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  com¬ 
mon.  $4  to  $4.75;  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  choice, 
$.i.75  to  $6.25;  good.  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium. 
$4.50  to  $5.25;  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  choice,  $5.75 
$5.25  to  $5.75.  Heifers,  choice, 
$.i.2.)  to  $.>.7.>;  good.  $4.75  to  $5.25;  medium,  $4 
to  $4.75:  common.  $3  to  $4.  Cows,  choice,  $3.50 
to  $4;  good.  $3  to  $3.50;  common  and  medium, 
$2.50  to  $3:  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.50  to  $5.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3  50 
Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $7.50  t  o$8;  medium, 
$6.7.i  to  $7.50:  call  and  common.  $5  to  $6  75. 
Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  500  to  800  lbs.,  good 
and  choice.  $5.25  to  $6.25;  common  and  medium. 
$3.->0  to  $4.50;  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  good  and 
choice.  $5  to  $5.50;  common  and  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Hogs,  1  (JO  to  ISO  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5  to 
food  and  choice,  $5  to 

--  - ,  good  and  choice,  $5  to 

250  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $4.50  to 
food  and  choice,  $4.50  to 
food  and  choice,  $4.50  to 


$5 

.25;  180 

to  200  lbs 

$5 

.25;  200 

to  220  lbs 

$5 

.25:  220  i 

to  250  lbs.. 

$5 

;  250  to 

290  lbs.,  : 

$5 

;  290  to 

350  lbs.,  : 

$5 

:  350  to 

500  lbs.. 

$4. 

.50.  Choice  Spring 

Sheep,  choice  lambs. 

Yearling  w 

ethers,  $5 

$2 

to  $4.50. 

Pittsburgh  Livestock 

nogs,  170  to  220  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.50;  220  to 
250  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.35;  heavier  butchers,  $4  to 
$4.25;  130  to  145  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25;  under  130 
lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3;  sows.  $3.35  down. 

Cattle,  best  heavy  steers.  $6.00;  medium  to 
good  steers  and  yearlings,  $5.40  to  $6.60;  com¬ 
mon  down  to  $4.50;  heifers  steady;  cows  slow 
and  lower;  good  beef  cows,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  few 
higher:  balognas,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  best  bulls,  $3 
to  $3.60;  cull  to  common,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves,  good  and  choice  vealers  ,$6  to  $6.50; 
cull  and  common.  $2  to  $4.50. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice  wool  lambs,  $9.25  to 
$9.50;  common  to  medium,  $6  to  $8.75;  clippers, 
$7.50  down:  choice  springers  bid  down  to  $11; 
clipped  wethers  $4.50. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  14-22.  —  Fifteenth  Xational 
Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
t  May  1-9. — Annual  meeting.  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Dodge  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  (’.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sale  of  members’  goods  will  be 
held. 

May  15-10.  —  Xassau  County,  X.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Gove,  Long  Island. 

June  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  liamapo  Riding  Academy.  Tail- 
man,  X.  Y.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie,  Spring  Valley,  X.  Yr. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County,  X. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  X.  Y, 


craineU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  31  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

Factory  Rebuilt  —  Guaranteed  —  Attractive  Prices 
AsIc  for  list  No,  57 

H  IN  M  AN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Oueltla,  N.  Y. 

Wool  aiDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 

nuui.  Write— 8.  U.  UVLVtfSION  .  Laura. ttr,  Pa 


A 

new  fact 
downs 
an  old  theory 


Since  we  announced  the  increases 
in  butterfat  which  dairymen  have 
been  getting  in  the  feeding  of 


we  have  been  hearing  all  sorts  of 
theories  of  what  effects  the  amount 
of  butterfat  a  cow  will  produce. 

One  outstanding  dairyman  who 
knows  dairying  about  as  well  as 
anyone  we  know,  had  a  theory  that 
any  change  of  feed  would  tempor¬ 
arily  make  an  increase. 

We  believe  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  theory,  but  we  know  there  is  no 
lasting  benefit.  In  a  few  days  it 
drops  back  to  the  level  of  what  the 
cow  can  do  with  the  feed  that  is 
used. 

This  made  us  very  cautious  in  our 
experimental  feeding  of  Crcamatinc 


wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  not 
“a  flash  in  the  pan.” 

We  now  have  an  experience  record 
showing  the  fat  increase  maintained 
over  the  time  of  year  when  the  uni¬ 
versal  trend,  according  to  State 
records,  is  down. 

In  every  feeding  test  the  herd  aver¬ 
age  of  butterfat  has  ibeen  increased 
and  maintained.  This  has  not  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  cows  as  they 
have  improved  in  condition. 

Which  all  proves  to  us,  that  if  cows 
have  the  right  blend  of  ingredients 
in  the  feed,  they  will  continuously 
produce  more  butterfat.  This  means 
more  real  money  to  dairymen  and 
that  Creamatine  is  that  feed. 


President * 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

TP  Vl  W*  A  tV)  t  1  •»,  TP  K  AS  T  m  V.  A  ^  —  —  _  J  TX  .  * 


The  Family  That  Inherits  and  Reproduce  Large  Economical  Production 
Proper  Type  and  Reproductive  Ability  ’ 

ANNUAL  FOREMOST  GUERNSEY  SALE 

At  The  Farm 

SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1934 

Register  Your  Name  for  Catalogue  With  Dunn  <®,  Harwood 

Sale  Managers,  Schoharie,  New  York  or  Southboro,  Mass 

the  catalogue  tells  the  story 

j.c  PENNEY  EMMADINE  FARM  jimmy  dodge. 

Owner  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.)  New  York  Manager 


SWINE 


SELECTED  BOARS  — ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service .  SI  0-S I  2.S0-S  I  5 

Younger  boars  ail  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

8-10  weeks .  S3. 00  10-1-2  weeks S3. SO 

Shoats  .  S4  S4.50-S5.S6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Old  Battle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  6  to  8  wks. 
old.  $2.50:  S-9  wks.  old.  $2.75.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows,  $3.  Will  ship  C.O.P  if  preferred.  No  charge  for 
crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  S  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  shoats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15th.  Pairs  unrelated.  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

ATRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester- Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks, 
$2.50 :  S  to  9  wks.,  $2.75.  Chester  whites,  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

ft  1  f«  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  *5  ea.  Ready  April  25. 
V.  t.  La  l  n related  pairs,  $  1  O.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y 

Reg.  Hampshire  Pigs,  $5.00  p^001mS?p 


L 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


AYRSHIRES 

Bull  (  alves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  4.72%.  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM,Cooperitown,N.Y. 


HORSES 


PERCHERONS 


o,/,tarli«JP‘ey  ?tallion  ,at  3200;  coming  3  year  grey 
“  f •  .  I“ur  ‘  and  s  grey  mares,  S600.  4  year 

black  Sir  W  illiam  mare.  WM.  A.  R EID  -  Oxford.  Pa^ 


FOR  SAT  F,  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 

broke.  *  ttSSXtffSZ 


DOGS 


c 

W°and  FSoxBHo„Tn  Opposum,  Rabbit 

U  ‘  Hounds-  Guaranteed.  Depression  prices. 
Catalogue  Free.  RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  111. 

AMm^IC«»£  BwTX  TERRIER-Stud  prospect.  II 
7  nus  u  uY.hal'  female,  excellent  breeding. 

.  mos.,  *25.  (Mrs.)  M.  H.  Oemmon,  Delevan,  N  Y. 


\VIh-!;!,,A,RFo  ,UIX  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Sired  by  Ch. 

G  all  ran  Paladin  Wildoaks;  males.  #50*  also  Chows- 
ma1es.  #40.  TABORDALE  KENNELS  -  D^Ter  Plains  N  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ^''Xo^nl^pL11” 


Exceptional  White  COLLIES  R^r,Vl"wine,  va.18’ 

B 


EAvV,TlrU,fr.iPo1-  n0,li0  Pup*— Kind  pleases.  Boston. 
Am.  Terrier,  Collie.l  H.  Hurd  .  .  Thorndike,  Me. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

andVjnwen  ^s.^Tc- 
ci edited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N,  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason- 

able  prices. 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Green  Trees 

The  mists  of  morning, 

When  morning  broke. 

Were  as  gray  waters 
Or  doves  in  a  flock. 

No  kine,  slow-moving, 

With  breathings  deep. 

Nor  birds  were  stirring, 

Nor  lambs  nor  sheep. 

Gray  as  sea-water, 

But  through  the  gray 
What  green  light  rising 
Has  found  its  way? 

Like  living  flambeaux 
Of  greenest  light. 

The  trees  appearing 
So  slim,  so  bright. 

Now  from  the  gray  mists 
The  trees  emerge. 

Like  green  maids  rising 
From  the  ocean  surge. 

They  light  green  tapers 
By  twos,  by  threes. 

Like  slight  maids  walking 
Through  the  gray  seas. 

In  the  mists  of  morning, 

Before  the  sun, 

They  lit  green  tapers 
To  the  Holy  One. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

* 

Goon  paste  for  wallpaper  is  made  as 
follows:  Take  two  pounds  of  good  white 
flour,  and  mix  gradually  with  lukewarm 
(not  hot)  water  until  it  is  a  smooth, 
stiff  paste.  It  will  pay  to  take  time  over 
this,  making  the  batter  smooth  and  free 
from  lumps,  for  a  lumpy  paste  gives  poor 
results.  Next  pour  into  it  boiling  water, 
very  slowly,  stirring  it  constantly  with  a 
broad  paddle,  until  it  has  swollen  to  a 
thick  paste.  Add  more  boiling  water 
until  thinner,  but  do  not  make  it  as  thin 
as  you  will  require  when  you  use  it.  It 
is  better  to  take  what  you  want  to  use 
in  another  bucket,  thinning  with  boiling 
water  when  ready  to  use  it,  as  the  thick 
paste  will  keep  better.  The  paste  is  not 
cooked  except  by  adding  boiling  water. 
If  too  much  water  is  added  when  made, 
the  paste  is  likely  to  become  watery  when 
cool.  Paste  made  from  rye  flour  is 
boiled,  but  while  this  is  cheaper  than 
wheat  flour,  it  makes  a  dark  paste  that  is 
liable  to  soil  fine  paper.  A  little  alum, 
an  ounce  or  less  to  the  pail  of  paste, 
makes  it  dry  out  better,  but  is  said  to 
tarnish  paper  printed  iu  gold,  silver  or 
bronze. 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
will  be  held  May  1-3  in  Washington,  D. 
G..  with  headquarters  at  the  Dodge  Ho¬ 
tel.  An  exhibit  and  sale  of  members’ 
goods  will  be  held  during  this  meeting, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  An  international  relations  dinner 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  May  2  with 
honorary  members  and  diplomats  as 
guests.  This  organization  has  given  much 
encouragement  to  farm  women,  in  show¬ 
ing  them  how  they  may  develop  their 
opportunities  in  selling  their  products 
mul  handicrafts. 


Shall  We  Reduce? 

Wherever  one  goes  these  days,  if  there 
are  women  in  the  group,  some  one  is  re¬ 
ducing  or  has  reduced.  But  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  so  many  select  a  diet  from  a 
newspaper  article  or  some  acquaintance, 
and  go  blithely  on  it,  ignoring  the  advice 
to  talk  it  over  with  your  physician,  be¬ 
fore  you  undertake  such  a  regimen. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nates  of  the  “too,  too,  solid  flesh,”  and 
in  years  past  I  have  attempted  to  reduce 
on  various  diets  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  losing,  but 
would  gain  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
laxed  my  vigilance.  The  last  diet  I 
worked  out  from  a  book  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman  physician  and  was  very 
popular.  It  was  a  scientific  and  well- 
thought-out  plan  of  estimating  the  calo¬ 
ries,  and  easy  to  follow,  it  laid  some  em¬ 
phasis  on  well-balanced  meals  and  was 
probably  the  best  one  to  select  from  books 
on  the  subject. 

I  followed  the  book  religiously,  and 
lost  40  pounds  in  a  rather  short  space 
of  time.  I  was  delighted,  had  all  my 
clothes  made  over,  recommended  it  to  all 
my  friends  and  then  settled  down  to  en¬ 
joy  life. 

I  took  a  slight  cold,  then  I  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  grippe,  a  relapse,  another  attack 
a  few  weeks  later,  followed  by  pneumonia 


and  a  chronic  bronchitis.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  all  that  was  caused  by  the  diet, 
but  when  the  author  of  my  book  died  in 
the  prime  of  life  of  pneumonia,  I  sat  up 
and  took  notice. 

After  that  experience  I  left  diets  alone 
for  several  years.  Recently  my  physician 
suggested  that  I  attempt  to  lose  some 
flesh  to  combat  a  physical  condition 
which  was  making  me  uncomfortable.  He 
gave  me  a  carefully  worked-out  diet.  _  I 
am  careful  to  have  the  proper  vitamins 
and  in  addition  to  the  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  which  I  eat,  I  take  daily  a  highly 
concentrated  oil  made  from  halibut  livers 
which  supplies  the  particular  vitamin 
that  I  need  to  prevent  the  colds  and  bron¬ 
chial  diseases  to  which  I  have  a  tendency. 

I  have  followed  this  regimen  through 
these  Winter  months,  and  have  slowly  re¬ 
duced  nearly  25  pounds. 

My  physician  tells  me  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  of  obesity  caused  by 
glandular  deficiency,  but  the  remedies  ad¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


780  —  Jaunty  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1(1, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


351  —  Smart  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18.  20  years.  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  30  -in.  material 
with  lVi  yds.  of 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


862  —  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  all  articles 
illustrated,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  types  of 
collars,  two  types 
of  sleeves  and  the 
hat  and  glove  set. 
Designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


647  —  Home  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  30-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting  and 
2V4  yds.  of  plaiting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


vertised  contain  a  dangerous  drug  which 
should  never  be  taken  unless  you  fall  in 
this  class  and  your  medical  adviser  pre¬ 
scribes  it.  The  other  cases  are  caused 
by  eating  more  food  than  you  need,  or 
richer  foods  than  you  can  assimulate. 

It  is  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  to 
be  fat.  I  would  not  discourage  any  obese 
person  from  attempting  to  make  his 
“shadow  grow  less.”  I  would,  however, 
urge  him  to  consult  his  physician  and 
abide  by  his  decision  in  the  matter. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Boiled  Egg  Plant 

Some  enjoy  the  boiled  eggplant  who  find 
the  fried  preparation  not  to  their  liking. 
The  following  method  has  the  merit  of 
being  speedy  :  Peel  the  eggplant  and  dice 
into  quarter-inch  cubes.  Boil  in  salted 
water  one  minute  and  drain  ;  repeat  this 
process;  add  hot  fresh  water  and  boil  10 
minutes.  MRS.  H.  B.  C. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Nursing  Typhoid  Fever 

Even  though  the  incidence  of  typhoid 
fever  has  been  drastically  reduced,  still 
there  are  hundreds  of  cases  every  year, 
and  far  too  many  deaths.  Only  a  doctor 
can  diagnose  typhoid  fever,  but  once  it 
has  been  discovered  the  patient’s  life  and 
the  protection  of  the  entire  community 
rest  largely  with  the  one  giving  the  bed¬ 
side  care. 

Here  is  something  very  important 
however.  Before  actual  bedside  care  is 
required  the  sufferer,  while  still  up  and 
about,  may  be  spreading  abroad  the 
germs.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  you 
to  know  how  to  recognize  the  indications 
which  point  toward  a  possible  typhoid  so 
that  you  can  get  an  early  diagnosis  on 
the  part  of  the  family  physician. 

The  symptoms  develop  slowly ;  indeed 
they  may  take  from  one  week  to  one 
month,  or  they  may  even  go  unrecognized 
and  the  case  be  what  is  known  as  “walk¬ 
ing  typhoid.”  What  are  the  symptoms? 
Here  are  a  few  of  them:  An  increasing 
lack  of  interest  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  “Spring  fever,”  or  laziness ;  a  de¬ 
creasing  appetite;  constipation,  as  a  rule, 
though  diarrhoea  may  be  present  instead ; 
dull  headaches  or  sharp  pains  in  the 
head ;  with  possible  nose  bleeds ;  pains 
and  aches  in  the  back  ;  a  great  desire  for 
water,  due  to  the  parched  condition  of 
the  throat,  and  a  thick  coating  on  the 
tongue.  If  any  of  these  symptoms  occur 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  other  symp¬ 
toms,  take  the  temperature.  If  it  is  even 
slightly  above  normal,  put  the  patient  in 
a  room  by  himself  and  send  for  the  doc¬ 
tor.  It  is  always  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry. 

The  fever  rises  slowly.  Sometimes  it 
will  take  10  days  for  it  to  reach  its  aver¬ 
age  maximum  104  or  106  degrees.  The 
pulse  rate  does  not  become  rapid,  but 
instead  may  be  slower  than  normal.  The 
whole  body  may  begin  to  ache,  and  the 
pains  in  the  back,  legs  and  arms  may 
grow  to  be  severe.  There  'may  be  abdomi¬ 
nal  pains,  and  if  these  occur  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  serious.  Any  aches  or  pains  in 
the  stomach  call  for  the  doctor  at  once. 

Why?  Because  in  any  case  of  typhoid 
fever  the  “Peyer’s  Patches”  which  are 
really  little  tonsils  on  the  bowels,  are  in¬ 
volved.  You  know  how  tonsils  in  the 
throat  bleed,  when  they’re  cut.  Well, 
these  little  tonsils  are  cut  by  the  force 
of  pressure  due  to  their  swollen  condition 
when  typhoid  germs  are  present,  and 
when  they  burst  and  bleed,  the  patient’s 
life  is  in  danger.  Then  again  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  may  become  so  injured 
that  even  they  give  way  and  peritonitis 
results.  Oh,  typhoid  fever  is  a  very 
risky  disease;  that  is  why  your  Visiting 
Nurse  has  pleaded  with  you  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  it. 

But  suppose  the  physician  has  told  you 
the  case  is  typhoid.  What  must  you  do? 
First  of  all,  if  you  have  failed  to  do  so 
before,  you  must  isolate  the  patient.  Put 
him  in  a  room  by  himself  where  no  one 
but  you  can  possibly  come  into  contact 
with  him.  Then  you  must  put  on  an 
apron  that  covers  your  d ress  and  a  cap 
that  covers  your  hair.  These  are  to  be 
removed  whenever  you  leave  the  patient’s 
room.  By  the  door,  on  a  chair,  you 
should  have  a  basin  and  a  pitcher  of 
water.  Your  hands  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  hand  brush  and  soap,  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  the  patient’s  room,  for 
you  are  bound  to  carry  typhoid  germs 
out  of  the  room  if  you  do  not  take  these 
precautions.  Even  the  door  knob  must  be 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Typhoid  germs  are  given  off  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  excretions  of  his  body.  All 
the  water  he  passes,  his  perspiration  and 
the  movements  of  his  bowels  are  filled 
with  germs.  So  this  is  highly  important; 
kill  all  the  typhoid  germs  in  all  excreta 
before  you  empty  it  out.  If  you  do  not 
do  this  you  will  spread  abroad  the  dis¬ 
ease.  How  is  this  done?  Break  up  every 
stool  with  a  stick  which  can  be  burned, 
and  mix  with  the  stool  a  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime.  Let  it  stunt  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  at  least  one  hour  before  you 
empty  it  out.  Mix  with  all  the  urine 
that  is  passed,  a  4  per  cent  formalin  solu 
tion  and  let  this  stand  one  hour.  Sprin¬ 
kle  chloride  of  lime  over  the  top  of  all 
water  used  for  bathing  and  let  it  also 
stand  one  hour. 

You  can  see  now  how  important  it  is 
that  a  typhoid  fever  patient  have  an 
early  diagnosis  and  after  the  diagnosis 
be  kept  by  himself  under  constant,  watch¬ 
ful  care.  The  patient’s  diet  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  What  may  be  permitted  only 
the  doctor  can  tell  since  each  case  calls 
for  individual  treatment  along  dietary 
lines.  All  patients,  however,  should  be 
given  large  amounts  of  cold  water  to 
drink.  They  should  have  a  full  glass  of 
water  every  15  minutes  while  awake,  and 
if  they  sleep  for  long  at  a  time  this 
amount  may  have  to  be  increased  in  order 
to  give  enough  water  to  wash  the  deadly 
poisons  away. 

Cold  sponges,  cold  packs  and  cold 
baths  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  sav¬ 
ing  many  lives  every  year.  They  do  so  by 
carrying  off  poisons,  by  acting  as  a  nerve 
tonic,  by  stmulating  the  heart’s  action, 
by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  kidneys, 
by  reducing  the  high  temperature  and  by 
relieving  the  patient’s  lungs,  making 
breathing  easier.  How  to  give  these  cold 
treatments  has  been  described  for  you  in 
this  column  under  the  title.  “If  the  Pa¬ 
tient  Has  a  Fever.”  appearing  in  the  is¬ 
sue  of  February  17,  1034.  If  the  abdom¬ 
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en  becomes  greatly  distended,  send  for 
the  doctor  at  once.  If  he  says  that  the 
patient  must  be  relieved  of  the  gas,  in¬ 
sert  a  rectal  tube,  which  is  merely  a 
large  catheter,  wind  some  adhesive  tape 
about  it  and  thus  fasten  it  to  the  skin 
where  it  enters  the  patient's  body.  Place 
the  end  of  the  rectal  tube  in  glass  jar  so 
that  the  bedclothes  will  not  be  soiled. 

If  a  hemorrhage  should  occur,  or  if 
you  suspect  one  from  the  patient’s 
abdominal  pain,  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed 
while  you  await  the  doctor,  keep  the  pa¬ 
tient  perfectly  quiet,  give  him  nothing  by 
mouth  except  little  sips  of  water. 

All  dishes,  table  silver,  bed  linen  and 
table  linen  that  enters  the  patient’s  room, 
whether  it  is  used  or  not,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled.  Nightgowns,  towels,  etc., 
should  be  well  wrapped  in  perfectly  fresh, 
clean  sheets  which  are  placed  just  outside 
the  bedroom  door,  then  put  in  a  pail  and 
boiled  for  one-half  hour.  Dishes  and 
silver  ware  should  be  boiled  a  half  hour, 
too.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  dishpan 
just  outside  the  door,  then  you  should 
thoroughly  scrub  your  hands  before  car¬ 
rying  the  pan  to  the  kitchen  and  boiling 
the  silver  ware,  beulaii  France,  r.  n. 


The  Sick  Child’s  Tray 

When  my  little  ones  are  sick,  and  have 
to  stay  in  bed,  they  always  ask,  “Mom- 
mie,  can  1  have  my  dinner  on  the  tray?” 

I  have  found  that  it  takes  very  little  to 
make  a  tray  look  festive  and  this  is 
often  the  means  of  getting  the  child  to 
eat.  When  mealtime  arrives,  a  stool  is 
placed  beside  the  bed  or  crib,  with  a 
pretty  towel  over  it.  The  little  one  is 
washed  and  the  bed  smoothed  all  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  tray. 

Mommie  prepares  the  tray,  first  plac¬ 
ing  over  it  a  large  napkin  with  embroid¬ 
ered  corners.  If  it  is  breakfast  time,  a 
small  sugar  bowl  and  creamer  are  put  on 
the  tray  with  the  glass  of  milk.  Some¬ 
times  a  cooked  cereal  is  put  in  the  bowl 
with  the  picture  of  a  butterfly  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Again,  perhaps,  mommie  follows  the 
order  given  for  “the  cereal  that  pops 
when  I  put  the  milk  on  it.”  Using  the 
butterfly  bowl  encourages  them  to  eat  all 
in  the  dish  in  order  to  find  the  picture. 
Another  dish  filled  with  “boats”  has  its 
place  on  the  tray.  These  “boats”  are 
oranges  cut  in  quarters.  Sometimes  ap¬ 
ples  are  used  for  a  change.  A  colored 
paper  napkin  is  tucked  in  one  corner.  A 
package  of  assorted  colored  napkins  lasts 
a  long  time,  and  costs  very  little. 

At  lunch  time  perhaps  the  child's  ap¬ 
petite  can  be  tempted  with  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate  with  a  marshmallow  floating 
about.  Graham  or  salted  crackers  with 
butter  on  them  are  good.  Also  triangles 
of  toast  well  buttered  and  spread  with 
jelly  will  often  make  a  little  one  decide 
to  “just  try  it”  and  end  up  by  eating  all 
of  it.  Sandwiches  of  jelly,  chili  sauce, 
peanut  butter  or  sugar  (either  white  or 
brown)  are  also  good.  A  paper  napkin 
of  still  a  different  color  is  found  in  the 
center  of  the  tray  folded  so  as  to  stand 
up,  and  a  straw  is  discovered  near  the 
cup  of  chocolate. 

Dinner-time  calls  for  something  a  little 
heartier,  and  I  try  to  plan  something 
that  will  appeal  to  the  sick  one,  and  can 
also  be  used  in  the  dinner  meal  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Baked  potatoes  are 
always  good,  especially  in  the  Winter. 
The  one  fixed  for  the  tray  is  opened  and 
dotted  with  butter.  Another  favorite  is 
grandpa's  toast.  My  grandmother  used 
to  make  it  for  me,  and  it  always  tasted 
so  good.  Pieces  of  bread,  as  many  as  de¬ 
sired  allowing  two  slices  for  an  adult 
and  one  for  a  child,  are  placed  on  a  pan 
in  the  oven  to  brown  slightly.  A  well- 
seasoned  white  sauce,  not  too  thick,  is 
made.  When  browned,  the  toast  is  placed 
in  a  deep  vegetable  dish  and  the  sauce 
poured  over  it  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
minute  or  two,  then  placed  on  the  table. 
For  the  tray  a  soup  or  cereal  dish  is 
used.  Soups  are  often  eaten  more  readily 
if  little  oyster  crackers  are  found  floating 
in  the  soup. 

Desserts  that  are  attractive  as  well  a' 
nourishing  serve  to  decorate  the  tray  and 
tempt  a  lagging  appetite.  Tapioca  pud¬ 
ding  in  a  glass  dish  with  bits  of  orange 
showing  through,  or  a  molded  dessert 
turned  out  on  a  plate  with  a  lady  finger 
or  other  cooky  beside  it,  is  generally  eat¬ 
en  to  the  last  crumb.  Lime  jelly  is  molded 
in  a  glass  dish  and  a  small  sail  cut  from 
colored  paper,  with  a  toothpick  mast  to 
hold  it  and  stuck  in  the  jelly  is  different. 

The  tray,  when  dressed  for  dinner,  con¬ 
tains  a  small  salt  and  pepper  set,  a  small 
plate  with  squares  or  triangles  of  but¬ 
tered  bread,  a  glass  of  water  and  one  of 
milk,  the  plate  or  soup  dish  containing  all 
of  the  main  part  of  the  dinner,  the  des¬ 
sert,  the  necessary  fork  and  spoon  and 
the  paper  napkin. 

Being  allowed  to  use  the  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  shakers  themselves  and  to  put  their 
own  sugar  and  cream  on  their  cereal  of¬ 
ten  encourages  eating. 

Between  their  meals,  a  glass  of  orange 
or  tomato  juice  or  water  is  always  wle- 
come,  especially  if  they  can  have  a  straw 
to  sip  the  liquid.  MRS.  G.  c.  M. 


Smoked  Goose  Breast 

Perhaps  the  reader  inquiring  how  to 
prepare  smoked  goose  breasts  will  like 
this  recipe.  Use  the  breast  of  a  fat,  not 
over  year-old  goose.  Rub  with  salt  and 
a  pinch  of  saltpeter.  Put  in  a  stone  jar, 
cover  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  three 
days.  Then  smoke  slowly  for  eight  days, 
and  expose  to  the  air  for  two  more.  This 
is  from  a  very  popular  German  recipe, 
and  is  delicious,  G.  M.  w. 
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At  the  Winter’s  End 

This  month  has  brought  us  two  birth¬ 
days  which  have  been  duly  Celebrated 
with  special  dinners  and  gayly  decorated 
birthday  cakes.  Grandpa  seemed  to  take 
as  much  pleasure  in  his  cake  as  anyone, 
and  we  had  ice  cream,  too.  I  usually 
make  ice  cream  often  in  the  Winter  when 
snow  caii  be  so  easily  used  to  freeze  it, 
but  it  has  kept  so  cold  we  haven’t  had 
any  desire  for  it  before.  This  week  Rich¬ 
ard  was  14  years  old,  and  his  cake  was  a 
pink  and  chocolate  checkerboard  one, 
with  pink  frosting  and  white  decorations, 
with  pretty  green  candles  for  contrast. 
These  must  be  lit  again  and  again  for 
each  one  to  blow  out.  Such  are  the  sim¬ 
ple  joys  that  live  in  memory,  and  yet 
cost  so  little  except,  time  and  loving 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

Richard  was  delighted  with  his  birth¬ 
day  gift,  especially  a  new  willow  fishing 
creel  and  a  regular  bait  box.  He  has 
been  an  ardent  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton 
since  he  caught  his  first  trout  near  here 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old.  His 
grandpa  has  always  been  a  great  trout 
fisherman,  and  he  gave  each  boy  a  fine 
fishing-rod  as  soon  as  they  were  big 
enough  to  carry  them,  so  Richard  comes 
honestly  by  his  “fishing  fever.”  Many  a 
time  last  Summer  he  came  home  with  a 
fine  string  of  speckled  beauties,  so  we 
felt  he  deserved  a  real  basket  to  carry 
his  catches  in.  Derrill,  who  is  nine, 
watched  his  brother  unwrap  the  gifts, 
and  when  Richard  was  parading  around 
with  the  creel  over  his  shoulder  and  the 
bait  box  fastened  to  his  belt,  Derrill  re¬ 
marked  wistfully  :  “Boy,  how  I  do  envy 
you  !”  So  it  probably  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  he  has  a  similar  outfit. 

We  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  trout 
to  catch  this  year.  So  many  streams 
went  dry  last  Summer  that  the  trout  died 
in  great  numbers.  Fishermen  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  restock  all  the  creeks  as  soon  as 
the  fish  arrive  from  the  Conservation 
Commission. 

Many  little  tasks  I  had  planned  to  do 
the  past  Winter  are  still  waiting.  I  think 
every  Spring  that  never  again  will  I 
dread  the  coming  of  Winter,  for  it  slips 
by  all  too  fast  for  me  to  accomplish  all 
I  would  like  to.  Scrapbooks  have  not 
been  put  in  order,  nor  has  there  been 
any  time  for  fancy  work.  But  I  have 
read  a  few  good  books,  among  them 
“Grandmother  Brown’s  Hundred  Years” 
and  “Miss  Bishop,”  the  latter  by  Bess 
Streeter  Aldrich.  How  I  do  enjoy  her 
books  !  I  have  read  all  she  has  written 
but  think  her  greatest  is  “A  Lantern  in 
Her  Hand.”  Mother  enjoys  the  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln  stories,  but  I  like  best  the 
books  with  a  historical  background. 

Mother  has  done  a  great  deal  of  sewing 
and  “fixing  over”  for  us  this  Winter. 
Aprons  have  been  made  out  of  worn 
dresses  (also  slips  for  everyday  wear), 
and  one  dresjs  which  was  not  worn,  but 
was  faded  some  —  a  cretonne  —  and  too 
short  to  be  in  style,  we  used  very  nicely 
to  make  a  slip-over  for  the  end  of  a  quilt. 
These  slip-overs  are  a  wonderful  protec¬ 
tion  for  quilts  and  comforters,  and  every 
bride,  and  housewife  as  well,  should  have 
a  half  dozen  or  more  in  her  possession. 
We  tie  them  in  place  and  they  can  so 
easily  be  removed  for  laundering,  and 
they  save  washing  the  heavy  bedding  and 
also  save  wear  on  the  edges. 

Another  discovery  made  this  Winter  is 
a  good  use  for  old  woolen  sock  legs.  I 
have  often  wished  they  could  be  used  up 
in  some  way  after  the  feet  are  gone,  and 
I  have  kept  them  around  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  cloths.  But  now  we  cut  off  the 
foot,  beginning  just  above  the  worn  heel, 
and  slanting  toward  the  top  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  cutting  straight  across  the 
ankles.  Sew  a  deep  seam  on  wrong  side 
and  flatten  the  seam  out  and  catch  down 
the  edges.  The  men  are  “crazy”  about 
these  for  boot  socks,  as  they  are  so  warm 
and  comfy  and  come  up  around  the 
ankles.  They  will  never  be  thrown  away 
again. 

So  with  one  task  and  another  the  busy 
days  go  by,  and  soon  we  shall  be  head 
over  heels  in  “Spring’s  work,”  both  in  the 
house  and  out  in  the  fields.  May  it  be  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  seasson  for  us 
all.  MRS.  F.  L.  B. 


Strawberry  Recipes 

Strawberry  and  Rhubarb  Pie.  —  One 
cup  diced  rhubarb,  one  cup  halved  straw¬ 
berries,  one  cup  sugar,  three  tablespoons 
flour,  one  tablespoon  butter.  Mix  sugar 
and  flour;  sprinkle  a  little  of  it  in  a 
pastry-lined  pie  plate,  mix  the  rest  with 
the  fruit.  Put  fruit  in  plate  and  dot 
with  butter.  Make  lattice  top  with  strips 
of  pastry.  Bake  in  hot  oven  for  10 
minutes,  then  reduce  heat  to  finish  bak¬ 
ing.  Rhubarb  will  be  less  acid  if  boiling 
water  is  poured  over  it.  Drain  well  be¬ 
fore  using. 

Strawberry  Tarts. — Wash,  drain  and 
hull  one  quart  strawberries.  Save  one 
cup  of  largest  and  best.  To  rest  of  ber¬ 
ries  add  one  cup  sugar  and  mash  them. 
Add  one  tablespoon  gelatin  soaked  in  one- 
f ou nth  cup  cold  water  and  dissolved  over 
hot  water.  Mix  well.  When  mixture 
begins  to  set,  fill  baked  tart  shells.  Ar¬ 
range  the  halved  large  berries  around  the 
edges  of  tarts.  When  set,  serve  with  a 
si>oon  of  whipped  cream  in  the  center. 

Strawberry  Slump. — One  quart  straw¬ 
berries,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  water, 
1  V-z  cups  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  milk.  Wash  and  hull  ber¬ 
ries;  add  sugar  and  water  and  put  to 
cook.  Sift  dry  ingredients,  beat  egg,  add 


milk,  add  to  dry  ingredients.  Drop  by 
spoon  into  the  hot  berries.  Cover  and 
cook  20  minutes.  Serve  with  cream. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — Three  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  two  cups  milk,  one  cup 
cake  crumbs,  one  cup  strawberries,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  one  teaspoon 
grated  orange  or  lemon  rind.  Beat  yolks 
of  eggs,  add  sugar,  then  milk  and  cake 
crumbs  and  grated  rind.  Pour  into 
greased  pudding  dish ;  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  set.  Mash  berries, 
sweeten  to  taste,  spread  over  the  custard. 
Beat  egg  whites,  add  three  tablespoons 
sugar,  spread  over  berries.  Brown  lightly 
in  oven.  Serve  cold. 

Strawberry  Angel. — One  angel  food  or 
mock  angel  cake,  one  quart  strawberries, 
one  pint  cream.  Remove  center  of  cake, 
leaving  a  shell;  break  this  center  into 
small  pieces.  Crush  berries  and  sweeten 
them.  Whip  cream,  add  berries  and  cake 
pieces;  till  cake  shell  with  this  mixture, 
garnish  with  whipped  cream  and  whole 
berries. 

Strawberry  and  Cheese  Salad.  —  Soak 
one  tablespoon  gelatin  in  one-fourth  cup 
cold  water.  Dissolve  in  one-half  cup 
boiling  water,  cool,  then  add  three-fourths 
teaspoon  salt,  one-eiglith  teaspoon  pap¬ 
rika.  two  cups  cottage  cheese  mixed  with 
one-half  cup  cream.  Turn  into  a  ring- 
mold  and  chill  (a  bowTl  inverted  in  the 
center  of  a  basin  is  a  good  substitute  for 
a  ring  mold).  Chill.  To  serve,  unmold 
on  a  bed  of  lettuce;  fill  center  with  two 
cups  strawberries,  one-half  cup  diced 


Patchwork  Pattern 


California  Oak  Leaf. — This  applique  pattern  was 
taken  from  a  quilt  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
colors  of  green  and  red.  It  was  very  beautiful 
in  those  colors,  yet  any  other  color  may  be  used 
with  the  green.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents,  two 
of  any  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  cata¬ 
log  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Y'orker,  New  York. 

pineapple,  and  six  or  eight  shredded  dates 
combined  with  mayonnaise  to  which 
whipped  cream  has  .been  added,  or  a 
cooked  dressing  made  with  pineapple  and 
lemon  juice  for  the  liquid. 

Strawberry  Syllabub.  —  One  and  one- 
lialf  cups  strawberry  juice,  one-fourtli 
cup  lemon  juice,  one  cup  sugar,  two  egg 
whites,  one  pint  cream.  Mix  fruit  juices 
and.  sugar;  beat  egg  whites  until  stiff. 
Whip  cream.  Combine  egg,  cream  and 
fruit  juice,  beat  until  stiff.  Serve  in 
sherbet  glasses,  garnished  with  whole 
berries. 

Strawberryade. — One  quart  hulled  and 
washed  berries,  two  cups  sugar,  two  lem¬ 
ons,  two  quarts  water.  Crush  berries, 
add  one  pint  water  and  press  through  a 
line  sieve.  Add  sugar,  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Add  lemon  juice  and  the  rest  of 
water.  Serve  very  cold. 

Tutti-Frutti  Ice. — Four  cups  mashed 
strawberries,  two  cups  finely  shredded 
pineapple,  three  bananas  mashed,  juice 
of  three  lemons,  three  oranges  cut  in 
pieces,  cups  sugar,  one-lialf  cup  light 
corn  syrup,  three  pints  boiling  water. 
Dissolve  sugar  in  boiling  water;  bring  to 
boiling  point;  add  corn  syrup;  chill.  Pour 
over  fruit  and  freeze. 

Tutti  Frutti  Preserve.  —  One  quart 
strawberries,  one  quart  currants,  one 
quart  sour  cherries,  one  quart  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  one  quart  gooseberries,  five 
pounds  sugar.  Each  kind  of  fruit  may 
be  cooked  with  a  pound  of  sugar  until 
thick  and  added  as  it  ripens.  This  is 
especially  good.  mart  messler. 


My  Wife’s  Salad 

Um-m-m-m  !  My  wife  made  a  salad  the 
other  day,  the  memory  of  which  lingers 
like  the  pleasant  afterthought  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes. 

A  large  part  of  it  was  made  of  shredded 
lettuce;  then  apple  rings;  a  few  stalks  of 
celery  were  chopped — coarse — then  a  few 
canned  string  beans.  Sliced  pickled  beets 
added  color  and  flavor.  Mayonnaise  was 
poured  over  this,  then  cheese  grated  over 
the  top,  and  was  it  good ! 

Most  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  on 
the  verge  of  obesity,  eat  too  few  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  salads — too  little  lettuce. 
“Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.”  1  dunno.  I 
guess  it  means  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the 
heavier  you  get  and  the  more  you  have 
to  lean  on  it.  1  feel  better  when  I  forego, 
to  some  extent,  starchy  foods  and  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  salads. 
Others  having  had  the  same  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  wheat,  as  a  food, 
isn’t  what  it’s .  cracked  up  to  be.  So 
from  now'  on  I’m  going  to  choose  vita¬ 
mins  and  shoo  calories — going  to  depend 
less  upon  bread  and  potatoes  and  more 
upon  the  cheese-apple-lettuce-celery-beet- 
bean-mayonnaise  salads  like  my  wife 
made.  Um-m-m-m.  f.  s.  holmes. 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers 

Good  Livability  aod  Even  Growth 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Orpingtons,  etc.  Large  folder 
tells  why  ‘•Liberty”  Chicks 
mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  to¬ 
day.  (Code  Compliance  Cert. 
NO.  2534.) 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEfiLErs  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


1934  CATALOG  READY  _ 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  N. 
H.  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Minoreas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

*-»■,  .  °  n  42  FAIRPORT.  M  v  ,n| 


'STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 


BoxR, 


KleinfdtcrfvilkPd. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  (Stained  Antigen  Method) 

Certificate  No.  6395  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  80.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

-  HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS  - 

Not  Tested  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. ..  $7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PULLETS 

tu/jiB  White  Leghorn* 

■r. —'JIM  v  Barred  Rocks 

il.  II 1^^^^  '?AiirKa^i  Healthy,  thrifty  pullets, 
**■*■  ■*  ready  for  shipment.  <1,  s 

and  lo  weeks  of  age.  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Very  reason¬ 
ably  priced .  Get  our  prices  on  chicks.  Blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  W h ole  Blood  Method.  Catalog 
free.  License"  No.  2815 

Great  Northern  Hatchery,  R.  No.  3N,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALIST E R V I LL E,  PA. 

TREXLAYER  CHICKS 

Entire  flock  Penn.  State  Bloodtested  for  BWD  (Pul- 
lorum  Disease)  by  agglutination  method — and  no  re¬ 
actors  found.  All  males  used  have  individual  Pedigree 
Records.  No  outside  eggs  used.  Twenty  years’  breed¬ 
ing  for  production  and  vitality.  NRA  Compliance  Cert. 
564.  Why  not  start  with  the  best?  Write  for  prices. 
TREXLER  FARMS  -  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


toULAti 


•  .  ,  The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 

’  t\  A  C  J}/J  Chicks  we  have  hatched 
'  iMwitr  thousands  of  satisfied 
_  customers  for  many  years. 

B-AR,  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS:  REDS:  WH  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES:  BLK.  M INORCAS :  WH.  &  BR.  LEG- 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Biq  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  April  delivery.  Write  for  Circular.  Cert.  7791. 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live  Guaranteed  to  Please 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $7.00 
per  hun.  White  Leghorns  and  Assorted  Chicks.  $6.50. 
SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  •  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 


MULSH’S  CHICKS 


Quality  Chicks 


White  Rocks.  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes.  W.  Legs..  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY, 

Box  R  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barred  or  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  $6.90—100. 
—  -  White  Leghorns  and 

H.  Mixed.  $6.75 — 100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CHIT  If  C  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

®  Reds  $7. too.  w.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.75-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BAG  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS — 

A-*"1-*  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  lOO# 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Comp.  1060 

WEADER’S  CHIX  K I  X: 

Buff  Orps,  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks.  $6.50 
W. Giants  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pal 

LARGE  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

HUSKY  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed 
Catalogue  and  Price  last  FREE.  Cert.  No.  3540 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown'.  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  $7-100.  As¬ 
sorted  $6.50.  Weekly  Hatches.  Cash,  or  C.  O  D 
Certificate  No.  S155. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

Hollywood  Strain 
S*  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. 
Breeders  from  R.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

8UNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

All  FN’S  CHICKS  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross- 
21LLL1I  kJ  LHiLlVJ  Bred  Leghorns  and R.l.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allan's  Hatchery,  Saatord,  Dal 

Supervised  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS ,  7c 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232 

E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders— Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

PI-IIPK’C  Wh.  Leghorns  Antigen  BWD  Tested 
Rocks,  Reds.  Legs.,  H.  Mix,  IOO-S7- 
500-535:  I000-$70.  Free  cir.  Safe  arrival.  Cert  1 4*^2 ’ 
B.  W.  AMEY  Box  4,  COCOLAMUS,  PA 

f'l-I  IGICS  lrom  Antieen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
V  ,  *  ,  R,"cl;s  &  Beds.  $7:  Leghorns. 

Mixed,  $7;  Assorted,  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R.  McALIST ERV I LLE,  PA. 

fHTPKS  S-  c-  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  $7-100. 
U" 11 1  V  ^  ^  Front  Ant  igen  B.W.D  Tested  flocks. 
Prepaid-  Cir.  (C.  C.  7850).  BRUBAKER  LEGHORN 
HATCHERY,  Box  2,  McALIST  ERV  I  LLE,  PA. 

PHICKS — Retail  and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.  (Coni- 
U  plianee  Certificate  No.  915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Write  ALMENDINGER  HATCHERIES,  Rocky  Ridge. Ohio 

C'UICIC ^  Barges.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  State  Blood- 
DOIXO  tested.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
TV  M.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pn. 

WHITE  W TAN IlOTTES — Chicks — Eggs— Stock 

34th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

RELIABLE  CHICKS  KKEi: 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

dadv  ruirire  #6.50  per  100  and  up. 

DitD  I  LnlLlVu  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Iekesburg,  Fa. 

Connecticut  Accredited  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  .  MADISON,  CONN. 
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Hubbard  Farms  May  Hatched 
N.  H.  Reds  Mature  lor 
October  Egg  Profits! 

With  Hubbard  Farms’  Beds,  there’s  still  ample 
time  to  get  chicks  and  be  ready  for  fail  egg 
profits!  Figure  this  out: 

You  buy  chicks  for  broiler  or  egg  profits. 
Until  those  profits  start,  it's  all  outgo — 
not  income.  The  faster  a  chick  grows,  the 
cheaper  this  growth  is  made. 

Fast,  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity  bred 

for  20  years  into  Hubbard  Chicks  shortens  the 
period  before  profits  are  realized.  Speedy  growth 
and  freedom  from  culls  makes  them  popular  for 
broilers.  Eggs  at  5  months  and  50%  production 
of  good-size  eggs  at  6  months  makes  them  popu¬ 
lar  for  layers.  Generations  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  low  mortality  make  them  profit  makers 
either  way. 

Get  our  Catalog.  It  tells  you  why  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  dependable — why  you  should  buy  only 
from  the  source — why  our  chicks  have  given 
such  wonderful  satisfaction — 32  pages  in  color 
with  true  descriptions  of  our  N.  H.  Beds  and 
their  profit-making  qualities.  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


of  Large-Size  Eggs 


We  have  given  special  attention  to  developing 
whole  families  of  high  producers.  We  now  have 
family  averages  as  high  as  292  eggs  per  bird  and 
26-27  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  Also  individual  records 
as  high  as  310  eggs. 

We  set  only  24-28-oz.  eggs,  produced  on  our 
own  farm. 


ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by  standard  Tube 
Agglutination  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station. 


$500  BOND  PROTECTS  YOU 

against  possible  loss  from  BWD.  This  Bond 
has  been  posted  with  State  Association. 

Bonded  Baby  Chicks  at  reasonable  prices. 
Hatching  Eggs,  also  Pullets  in  Season. 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  plain 
unvarnished  truth.  Write  today. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  568. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  6.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ] 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


Here  are  the  ratings  of  Bedbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y. )  Contest:  First  High  Bed  Pen  First  4 
Months;  Second  High  Bed  Pen  for  January ;  First 
High  Pullet  for  January,  All  Breeds:  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Bed  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight. 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  hy 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30,000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  pouitrymen. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


REDBIRD  FARM  Wrcntham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2189 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 


NOW,  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 
WITH-  1 OO  %  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 
Our  Flock  Matings  Grade-A  are  offered  at 
a  special  low  price — within  reach  of  every 
chick  buyer.  Yet  they  carry  the  same  blood 
as  our  LEADING  1932-33  RED  PEN 

FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.)  CONTEST 
Put  some  of  this  blood  into  your  flock  and 
watch  production  records  climb. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by 
Tube  Agglutination  Method  under  State 
Supervision. 

FREE  replacement  of  losses  above  2% 
during  first  14  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced 
or  money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

Compliance  Certificate  346 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass. 


100%  Free  of 


Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reas.  Our 
Bocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

a  ■  run  a  |  c  nrnC  Bred  9  yrs.  under  expert  super- 
ULtnUALt  Ifklfw  vision.  Excellent  production. 
Massachusetts  Certified-Accredited,  that  means  freedom 
from  Pullorum.  Every  bird  inspected,  handled,  and 
handed  by  Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Day-Old  Chicks 
Reasonable.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Somerset.  Mass. 

nUUVILTD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS-Brooded 
HlUflltfcK  Chicks,  3  and  4  weeks.  Cheaper  than 
*  home  raised.  Leading  Breeds.  FREE  Catalog. 
STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc..  Box  20G.  Lonsdale,  Pa. 
Compliance-  Certificate  No.  499 


Testing  Out  Eggs 

How  should  eggs  that  will  hatch  look 
on  the  seventh  day  when  candled?  How 
do  you  tell  good  ones  from  poor  ones? 
How  and  what  kind  of  feed  should  hens 
be  fed  when  molting?  Some  tell  us  feed 
should  be  cut  down.  Should  we  feed  lay¬ 
ing  mash  during  molting  season?  What 
time  during  hatch  should  eggs  be  sprin¬ 
kled  in  incubator?  I  have  read  that 
standing  eggs  on  end  in  incubator  with 
large  end  up  gives  best  results.  Is  this 
true?  How  should  eggs  stood  on  end  this 
way  be  turned  when  they  have  to  be 
turned  by  hand  individually?  r.  e.  f. 

New  York. 

Infertile,  and  unhatehablo.  eggs  will  he 
clear  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  can¬ 
dle,  easily  recognized,  as  development  has 
not  begun.  Eggs  with  living  and  de¬ 
veloping  germs  appear  to  have  in  them 
large  spiders  with  sprawling  legs.  The 
red  bodies  are  the  growing  germs,  the 
sprawling  legs  the  blood  vessels  from 
these.  Germs  that  have  died  may  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  floating  or  attached  mass,  as  a 
blood  ring,  perhaps  attached  to  the  shell, 
as  a  small  floating  germ  or  floating  germ 
and  blood  ring.  After  a  few  living  and 
growing  germs  are  seen  in  the  candled 
egg,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  these 
that  have  perished  before  the  seventh  day. 

Molting  hens  should  be  fed  as  well  and 
upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  that  are 
given  layers.  They  are  developing  new 
feathers  and  need  as  much  and  as  good 
feed  as  hens  that  are  developing  eggs. 
The  laying  mash  should  be  continued 
while  the  hen  is  molting. 

Eggs  are  best  placed  upon  their  sides 
in  the  incubator,  they  may  then  be  turned 
by  shuffling  them  over  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  them  exactly  over  from  their  first 
position.  If  moisture  is  needed  by"  mois¬ 
ture  incubators,  it  should  he  added  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  No-moisture  machines  may  af¬ 
ford  an  added  moisture  supply  to  the 
hatching  eggs  by  keeping  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  the  incubator  wet  down  while 
hatching  is  in  progress.  This  is  most 
easily  done  if  the  incubator  is  in  the 
cellar,  usually  the  best  place  to  operate 

it.  M.  B.  D. 


Leghorn  Strains 

What  is  the  best  breed  or  strain  in  the 
Leghorn  line  for  laying?  Could  you  give 
me  the  names  of  some  bulletins  or  other 
source  of  information  on  feeding  and 
raising  poultry.  H.  E.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  many  “strains"’  of  Leghorns 
bred  for  the  production  of  large,  white 
eggs  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  one  as  superior  to  all  others. 
Since  egg  production  is  the  one  function 
in  which  the  Leghorns  excel,  it  is  but 
natural  that  breeders  have  sought  to 
bring  this  one  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
perfection,  and  excellent  results  in  the 
hands  of  numerous  pouitrymen  have  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  high-grade 
stock  everywhere.  The  beginner  will  do 
well  to  patronize  some  breeder  of  recog¬ 
nized  reputation  near  his  home,  rather 
than  to  go  a  long  distance  for  stock  of 
unknown  quality. 

You  will  be  able  to  get  excellent  bulle¬ 
tins  upon  poultry-keeping  from  your 
State  Agricultural  College  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.  These  will  be  free  to  residents 
of  your  State.  m.  b.  d. 


Use  ParU  &  Pollard 


-- — *use  these 

rscientificalli| 
complete  feeds 
to  insure  profits 

|  MANUfAtTUmO  0V 

<^f>ark<s>PblInrd  Co* 

©09  TON- BUFFALO 

MANAlttAR 

COMPLETE  RATION 


Play  Safe.  Start  your  chicks  on  Park 
&.  Pollard  Feeds.  Have  sturdy,  well- 
developed  pullets  by  early  fall— the  profit¬ 
making  kind.  A  Starter  for  Every  Need  at  a  Price  You 

Can  Pay.  See  your  Park  &.  Pollard  dealer.  He  has  Park  &. 
Pollard  Chick  Mashes  in  the  price  range  to  fit  your  pocketbook. 

What  Are  Park  &  Pollard  ManAmar  Feeds? 

To  the  Park  &  Pollard  “Lay  or  Bust”  Poultry  Mashes  &.  Dairy  Feeds  is  now 
added  a  complete  line  of  ManAmar  Feeds  for  poultry,  dairy  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  First  to  distribute  dry  mash  feeds  30  years  ago.  Park  &  Pollard, 
now  offers  a  greater  discovery  in  ManAmar  Feeds.  These,  rich  in  Minerals 
from  the  Sea,  are  builders  of  red  blood  and  vigor. 

HavaFewer  Mineral Bankrupts  (Calls) 

Park  &.  Pollard  ManAmar  Feeds  are  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  Mineral  bankruptcy.  See  the 
difference  with  your  own  eyes.  Convince 
yourselfwith  the  famous  "Pen  against  Pen” 
test.  Made  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farm3 
and  on  millions  of  chicks  and  hens  this 
test  has  proved  again  and  again  that  Man¬ 
Amar  Mashes  are  the  Preferred  Mashes. 


PEN  AGAINST  PEN 
MANAMAR  WINS 


Do  you  ivant  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  culls?  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  new  booklet  “ Stop  Losses  from  Anemia,  ”  which  we  have 
prepared.  It  is  FREE.  See  your  dealer  or  write  direct . 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

357  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  New  York  Boston,  Mass. 


@f>ark i^Poflarcf  G> 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
Catalog.  Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  and  Thurs.  12:15.  Compliance  Certificate  917 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  Inspected^A.RA 

loodtested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood- 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability, 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  Yl  and  last  7  days  at  z/\  of  original  price. 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  Mating 
Bloodtested  •  but  not  Flock 
Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  \ 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  j 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks  j 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  | 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends  .  . 


100 


500 


$6.50  $32.50 
6.90  33.00 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  and  Rock  Inspected  by  A.  P  A. 

100  500  1000 

$7.50  $35.00  $70.00 
8.00  38.75  77.50 


10.00  47.50  95.00 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  688 


8.00  37.50  9.00  43.75  85.00 

6.50  32.50  7.00  35.00  70.00 

6.40  32.00  6.75  33.00  65.00 

For  25  chick*  add  lc  per  chick — for  50  chick*  add  Vic  per  chick  —  $1 .00  books  your  order — We  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance  plus  postage  *nd  C.O.D.  charge*. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  5 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  and  Flock  Inspected  by  A.  P  A 

100  500  1000 

$8.50  $38.75  $77.50 
9.00  43.75  85.00 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


JUNIATA  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  order  your  chicks  from  the  old  re¬ 
liable  plant,  we  are  tlie  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  plant  in 
this  section.  Our  breeders  are  the  largo  type,  and  our  cliicks  are  just  as 
cheap.  Photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE,  a  postal  card  will  bring 
them.  Write  today.  CHICKS,  $7-100  —  $70-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  RIC,^,IEMl;.°h,PA- 


Savage  Hens 

My  neighbor  has  150  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  They  commenced  to  lay  quite 
early ;  she  has  got  as  high  as  126  eggs 
in  one  day  and  never  lower  than  88  and 
np  to  110  per  day.  She  has  lost  about 
25.  They  fight  each  other  and  kill  each 
other.  She  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

New  York.  G.  L.  V. 

About  the  only  thing  to  do  to  stop 
fighting  and  killing  in  a  flock  that  has  got 
into  that  practice  is  to  give  it  more  lib¬ 
erty,  preferably  out  of  doors.  Hens  that 
lay  well  but  are  crowded  into  limited 
quarters  seem  more  predisposed  to  such 
attacks  upon  each  other  and,  once  blood 
is  drawn,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  the 
cannibalism.  Giving  the  flock  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  out  of  doors  and  separate 
will  usually  stop  the  trouble,  even  though 
it  may  cut  down  egg  production  some¬ 
what.  I  know  of  no  methods  of  feeding 
or  other  care  that  can  be  depended  upon 
in  these  cases.  M.  b.  d. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


We  have  served 
New  England  Farmers 
27  years. 

Compliance  Cert.  3751 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Keene.  New  Hampshire 

ALL  Grade  AA  CHICKS  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  quick-maturing,  Large-Typo  Leghorns.  Hollywood  Foundation. 
Heavy  layers  of  Big.  White  Eggs.  Big  Husky  Chicks  that  Live  and  Lay. 
UTILITY’  MATING  $7-100,  $70-1000  —  SPECIAL  MATING  $7.50-100,  $75-1000 
Circular  Free.  Certificate  No.  924: 

THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hayes  Farm 


••  |t  Aiwa 


LOW  MORTALITY  —  FAST 
GROWTH  BIG  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Blood-tested  for  BWJ)  hy  N.  n.  College. 
Hardy  chicks  from  generations  bred  by 
us  for  23  years. 

Hayes  N.  H.  Reds  are  Profit  Makers 
Send  NOW  for  complete  facts  and  figures. 
Prices  right  for  quality. 

HAYES  HENNERY,  Bx  109,  Dover,  N.  H. 


!  **  ’i&C 

EDGEHILL 


—  The 


EDGEHILL  STRAIN  REDS 

The  result  of  13  years  propor¬ 
tional  breeding  of  all  practical 
haracteristics;  Livability.  Matur- 
ty,  Production,  Egg  Size.  Egg 
'olor,  Bird  Size.  Bird  Color,  and 
'reedom  from  B.W.D.  100%  Mass. 
1933  State  tested,  tube  agglu- 
tination  method  for  BWD. 

-  *  No  reactors.  Special  offer: 
I  Chicks  10c  f.o.b.  Athol,  for- 
merly  30c.  Circular.  Edge- 
-  1  hill  Incubation  Plant,  Box 
27,  South  St.,  Athol.  Mass. 
Reliable  Red  —  Proportion  Bred 
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Make  Poultry  Raising  Pay 

Lord  Farms'  customers  have  been  making  money 
with  poultry  right  along.  You  can,  too,  with  our 
stock.  For  over  20  years,  the  Lords,  father  and 
sons,  hate  been  personally  selecting  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  for  large-size  eggs,  heavy  birds  and 
trapnest  records  of  from  220  to  .300  eggs  and 
over.  The  blood  of  this  foundation  stock  is  in 
the  chicks  you  buy  here.  Prices  on  our  Grade  A 
Chicks  are  lower  than  we  ever  thought  possible. 
FREE  Catalog  tells  about  our  breeding 
farm,  guarantee  and  prices.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  SAP 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  1233 


Van  Duzer’s  Chicks 

W.  Leghorns  —  S.  C.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks 

All  Breeders  Selected  by 

Cornell  Poultry  Specialists  and  N\  Y.  S.  Pullorum 
(B.W.D.)  Tested-Offieial  Tube  Test. 

“An  R.O.I“.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatchery” 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM  (Code  No.  498) 

Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


“SPIZZERINKTUM”  says — 

Of  course  it  is  too  bad  you  did  not  buy  some  of  our 
early  chicks,  but  don’t  let  that  worry  you.  Our  May 
hatched  pullets  will  mature  in  about  five  months  and 
Jay  exceptionally  large  eggs  from  the  beginning.  They 
will  prove  as  profitable  to  you  as  others  hatched  two 
months  earlier  but  which  take  two  months  longer  to 
mature.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue  today. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  2316. 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRYFARMS 

KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Wolf’s  Strain 

of  Extra  Heavy,  Rig  Top-fomhed 

WH.  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  layers  of  premium 
eggs.  Hens  weighing  up  to  7)4 
lbs.  Write  for  free  circular. 
Comp.  Cer.  No.  8212. 

WM.  WOLF 

lleinlioltls.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chix.  24  years  in 
business.  800  birds  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  eggs. 
Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ozs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
year.  Price  $8  per  100,  $39  per  500,  $77  per  1.000. 
Prepaid,  100%  Jive  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  6035. 

ZELLER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ml.  AETNA,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

LBlood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
1 1, urge  size  English  White  Leghorns.  New 
(Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
'jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


PUirif  C  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
ILnlLIVO  STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

T  ARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOKNS 
and  BARBED  ROCKS 

$7—100,  $35—500,  $70—1000 

Cash  or  C.O.  D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 

L.  E.’  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Mixed  . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.C.B.  Rocks  $7-$35-$70.  Ail  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.  Stud,  method.  100%  livedel.  P.  P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  4018) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlislerville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

STONEY  RUN  CHICKS  cSau 

(Celt.  No.  3997)  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.50  68.00 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by 
Stained  Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  by  H.  M.  LEISTER,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

HI-QUALITY^tSCHICKS 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100.  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds,  N.  H.  Flock,  $9-100. 
W.  Giants,  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  plus  fee,  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100.  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 

1' re  paid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cataiog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 
Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


Aa  Grade  Leghorns. 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  anil  Heavy  Mixed.. 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Beds .  . 

White  Wyandottes.  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 


too 

$7.50 

6.30 

7.00 

7.00 


PLUM  CRFEH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 

DuBois  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  Rocks— New  Hampshire  Reds— two  profit-mak¬ 
ing  strains  bred  for  high  production,  large  eggs.  Pull¬ 
orum  blood-tested  (Stained  Antigen.)  “We  Glorify 
Age”  and  use  no  pullets  for  breeders.  Write  today. 

OuBOIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  V. 


HUSKY  ^h atxh'ed  CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed... . $7.00-100 

SSat'rx  VYxil  i  inni  t  '5  T  o  w  FhOO  Ill  1  9  11  FA  L'cart  1813 


Sale  Delivery.  Circular  Free,  romimance  cert.  isid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrc'hceadlly  CHICKS 

S.  c.  W.  Leghorns.  R,  I.  Reds.  $7-100.  Barred.  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  $7-100.  H.  Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or 
O.O.D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  8.C.W.  Leghorns.  $6.50-100.  S.C.B.  Rooks  and 
R.l.  Reds  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6.75- 100.  Circular  free. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f  II I  f*  V  C  Barron  &  Hollywood  Leghorns.  Also  Heavy 
'■'***'■'**‘7  Breeds.  Large  Chicks  and  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks  wS;\cflRhers 

LYONS  HATCHERY,  Phelps  Road,  Lyous,  N.  Y. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

In  a  recent  very  interesting  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  question  arises.  Have 
animals  real  intelligence  or  only  instinct? 
If  not  intelligence  they  have  something 
very  like  it,  and  there  is  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  animals  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  with  people  and  those  which  are 
not.  Animals  have  individuality  also, 
each  one  possessing  little  ways  quite  un¬ 
like  any  of  the  others. 

A  long  time  ago  we  had  a  dog  with  a 
most  endearing  habit  peculiar  to  himself. 
As  I  approached  the  house  he  would  run 
to  meet  me,  and  lifting  carefully  into  his 
mouth  a  fold  of  my  skirt  would  proudly 
escort  me  into  the  house.  He  never 
tugged  or  pulled,  which  of  course  is  a 
common  puppy  trick. 

One  trait  cats  have  in  common ;  they 
will  all  steal  food  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  knew  of  one  cat  that  did  not, 
but  he  lived  in  a  meat  market,  and  was 
so  stuffed  with  scraps  that  he  was  not 
tempted. 

We  are  getting  large  numbers  of  eggs 
these  days,  but  I  do  not  object,  as  it 
costs  little  to  produce  a  dozen,  so  they  are 
profitable.  I  never  take  more  customers 
than  I  can  supply  all  the  year  around,  so 
the  surplus  is  sold  or  exchange  for  meat 
and  groceries.  The  store  will  pay  cash, 
but  gives  two  cents  o  dozen  less  than  in 
trade. 

I  am  often  asked  what  to  do  to  cure 
broody  hens.  That  is  not  much  of  a 
problem  with  White  Leghorns,  but  of 
course  I  do  have  some.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  is  to  take  them  to  a  little 
outside  run  which  I  keep  for  the  purpose. 
As  the  hens  are  kept  in  the  laying  house 
all  the  year  around  this  change  of  scene 
diverts  their  minds,  or  whatever  they 
have,  and  they  soon  begin  to  lay  again. 

This  is  a  busy  week  preparing  for  baby 
chicks.  The  house  has  been  disinfected, 
stove  cleaned  and  in  place,  feed  and  skim- 
milk  ordered,  so  everything  is  ready.  I 
have  given  the  ration  I  use  before  but 
I  am  giving  it  again,  as  use  has  proved 
its  worth.  It  is  inexpensive  and  obtain¬ 
able  everywhere :  400  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal.  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  bran,  30 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  6  lbs.  salt. 

Sour  skim-milk  before  them  all  the 
time,  no  water.  I  use  this  for  seven 
weeks,  and  then  give  them  water.  Every 
Spring  for  years  among  the  advice  to 
poultr.vmen  I  have  read,  “If  you  have  a 
good  thing  stick  to  it.”  So  I  have  used 
this  ration  for  a  long  time,  only  changing 
once  to  a  highly  recommended  chick 
starter.  The  chicks  certainly  thrive  on 
it,  making  a  -wonderful  growth.  Then 
that  mysterious  disease  appeared — “ci’azy 
chick”  disease.  We  finally  discovered  it 
was  caused  by  too  much  protein  in  the 
mash.  I  lost  a  number  of  chicks  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  simple  ration,  deciding  once 
for  all  that  chicks,  like  children,  require 
plenty  of  simple  wholesome  food. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  to  read 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  terrible  Winter 
in_  the  East.  We  have  had  an  unusually 
mild  Winter  with  few  below.-zero  spells 
and  almost  no  snow.  March,  however, 
was  very  disagreeable,  with  a  bitter  north 
wind  blowing  day  after  day,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  heat  the  house.  We 
used  more  fuel  than  we  have  during  zero 
weather.  We  are  thankful  we  have  so 
much  wood  available,  not  enough  for  the 
furnace,  but  plenty  for  kindling  and  fire¬ 
place.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  see  all  the 
fallen  wood  used  for  fuel.  So  much  has 
been  wasted  in  past  years.  In  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  a  number  of  years  ago  we 
saw  acres  of  fallen  trees  which  our  guide 
said  would  not  pay  to  haul  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  In  Switzerland  not  even  a  twig  is 
to  be  seen,  or  if  they  are  seen  are  spread 
out  on  the  roofs  of  sheds  to  dry,  and  made 
into  brooms.  edith  jane  bacon. 

Illinois. 


Preventing  Egg  Eating 

I  saw  the  inquiry  about  hens  eating 
eggs.  The  best  scheme  I  ever  found  for 
this  is  as  follows :  Make  a  little  frame 
two  or  three  inches  high  like  a  box  with¬ 
out  top  or  bottom,  and  just  big  enough 
to  slip  inside  of  the  nest.  Tack  some 
stout  cloth  over  the  top  of  this,  just 
slack  enough  so  that  it  will  bag  down 
about  the  right  shape  for  a  nest.  Dark 
colored  cloth  might  be  best.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  cloth  just  big  enough 
for  an  egg  to  pass  through.  When  the 
egg  is  laid  it  will  roll  down  this  hole  and 
the  straw  underneath  can  be  placed  so 
the  egg  will  roll  to  one  side  of  the  nest 
and  out  of  sight.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
hens  usually  forget  about  eating  them, 
and  the  frames  can  be  removed.  M.  L.  s. 

New  York. 


For  Large  White  Eggs  in  Larger  Numbers— WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  tlocks  mated  to  Sons 
ot  a  HANSON  “300  DOUBLE  PEDIGREE"  COCKEREL 

Wing  Band  Z1826.  His  Dam  No.  1S26  (302  eggs,  one 
year  24-26  ozs.)  was  directly  descended  from  Hanson’s 
famous  Hen  No.  139  (311  eggs,  one  year.  1,341  in  6 
years).  Other  direct  descendants  won  1933  Century  of 
Progress  Laying  Contest.  Blood  will  tell.  (Pullorum 
blood-tested.  Stained  Antigen,  own  supervision.  Cer¬ 
tificate  4916).  IOO-$9,  500-$43.75,  l,000-$85  prepaid. 
Prompt  deliveries.  $1  hundred  less  after  May  25th. 
Reuuest  particulars. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Rt.  I,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  T* 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 


White  l.egliorn.s— Chicks  and  Pullc 


ELMER  WHISLER, 


NEWVILLE, 


20,000 


for  immediate  shipment  ...  $6.50  to 
$7.60.  Code  5017,  DOTTERER  •  Shanesville,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PENNA.  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a 

„  .  . ,  SUPERVISED  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsvl- 

tania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD 

Pa  That’sew"hfSnnr nrHTPK-teSti  3n- the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg, 
la.  ihats  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  89%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  These  Lotv  Prices.  |qq  ggg  1 000 

1'  C  WmTE?  fghorwc  R4DS’  LewlsTH-  Y»“n9  Stfaia . $9-50  $46.75  $90.00 

c  e  o  PnklA  Barron  or  Tancrcd”  Strain .  7.75  37.50  72  5(5 

fero'  BHdTchpkLYb  r°ck"  rociksreds;  wh.  wyans::::::  III  42I0  so'oo 

DA  YS  Sf)  L  D "  CR1 0°S  S  C^TckT.  a".-  .R“k  Fel"ale8>9  50  46  75  SOQf) 

DAY  OLD  COCKERF1!  qLEon?'’  90°o  atccu,ate . 12.00  57.50  115.00 

StIv^L^scs^i^E,BsRE^bs : : : :  till  &g{ 

°nly  ~c  Per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  25c  extra  on.  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  free.  Compliance  Cert  6'733 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc 

0  BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

Largest  State- Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania” 


Reduced  Late  April  Prices  Now  Effective 

Beginning  this  week,  we  offer  our  carefully  bred  Chicks  for  immediate  delivery  at  reduced  prices.  In 
addition,  we  allow  a  Participation  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance. 

LEGHORNS  from  large-type  HEN  Breeders,  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan- Rocks  (White  Wy an dotte-WTiite  Rock  Cross)  for  broilers,  roasters  and  layers. 
Bram- Rocks  (Brahma-Wlnte  Rock  Cross)  for  heavy  roasters. 

STRAIGHT  HEAVIE^Barred  and  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  just  issued.  Price  List  and.  full  details  of  our  Participation.  Plan  Comp.  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 

Champion  chicKS 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company 
writes  us  for  list  of  our  customers 
saying  that  Carter's  Champions 
make  the  finest  fancy  top-of-market 
broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poul¬ 
try  house  establishes  special  branch 

to  grot  premium  quality  eeece  and  broilers 
from  Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 

1°0  per  cent  safe  delivery,  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.^Anconas . }  $6-75  S32-50  $64-00 

Barred,  White,  Buffi 

Rocks  S.C.  Reds,  White  \  6-90  33-00  65-00 

Wyands.,  Buff  Orps  . . . .  J 

Columbian  Wyandottes  7-45  36-00  70-00 
Heavy  Assorted .  6-55  32-25  63-50 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick: 

Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 

“Hybrid  Chicks” — R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 

100  500  1000 

Pnllets-day  old .  .  $11.00  $53.00  $105.00 
Cockerels-day  old  7.00  34.50  67  50 

_  .  ,  WE  SHIP  C.O.  D. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per  . 

100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog  Free. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY, 

Dept.  218  ELDORADO,  ILL. 

Compliance  No.  3555. 


Colonial  'Pnrnt 
Harm  Chesebro 

These  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

H^tnpshire  ned$ 

this  is  just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Accredited  according  to  regula¬ 
tions  of  N.  H.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Cert.  6249. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass'n. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  O.  P.  record  hens. 
HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  dm-uonVeed- 

ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  16S1.)  May  &  .Tune 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  IOO  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Black  Leghorns  &  Aneonas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  .  1.75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rocks  that  have  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  the  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus- 
I  tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
trapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livability, 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  Penna.  State  B. 
W.D.  tested.  U.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1SS9.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  7693. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Weave  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


qQ>h(iNTIIRy  Baby  (hicks 


I  heir  BIO  LOU  Y 1LLD  known 
to  thousands.  All  chicks  from 
flocks  BLOODTESTED  for 
B.W.D.  with  Antigen.  Shipped 
in  Feed-O-BOXES  .  .  .  means 
FREE  STARTING  BROODERS 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  Today! 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is  ’’ 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


aIILIVI  P0I1IIKY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Y  ork  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


r  U  I  r  V  5  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  LEG- 
UniUIYO  HORN’S  $7  per  100.  Cert.  No.  581S. 

SUNNY  BROOK  HATCHERY  .  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWS  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination 
method)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  Bred  for  Egg  Production — 
Large  Eggs  —  Large  Birds.  Honest  Value. 
Write  for  special  discount  on  May  and  June 
orders.  Free  Circular. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  that  ^  Tch.e,  ^ 

Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  L 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

$18 — 100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  l.  I.,  N.  T. 

Largest  breedeh  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 

DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

® Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 

List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersvilie,  Pa. 

MlftKI  INRQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
liuununuo  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 


r/v  /-I  n  White  Muscovy,  Buff  Ducks,  10—  $2;  Buff 
White  China  Geese,  trio— $9;  Eggs,  50c. 

BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

DlI£?IJIT(I§T^Ian,lnoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


(t 


Vitality”  Bronze  Turkeys 

Selected.  Careful  Breeding.  Special  introductory  prices 
for  orders  received  on  or  before  Atiril  30 — 

f  99  s- . 25c  100  Eggs . $20.00 

Poults  . .  ,35c  ICO  Poults  .  .  .  $30.00 

Scientifically  raised.  —  Turkey  Folder 

BALK’S  TURKEY  FARM  —  CLINTON;  N.  J . 

Olialitv  Rrnn7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yudiny  DIUtlLC  ltEIDHRKEfFAHU,  Freehold,  X.J. 

Fiona  Horning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Chix,  Eggs 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 
breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belehertown,  Mass. 


DRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Hatching  Flggs — Poults  (toms.) 
U  Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  II  a  I  loot.  Washington  Depot,  Conn 

PFARI  GIIINFAS  Stoeks  and  Eggs-  LAURA  DECKER, 

1  LrtlYL  UUlllhfid  ip  |t^  Stanfordville,  New  York, 

BREEDING  STOCK,  also  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslinqs.  M  Pekin 
Ducklings,  W.  Musecvys,  Pearl  or  W.  Guineas,  Bar 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  W.  Leghorns.  Chick  list 
free.  Comp.  No.  3923.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD/  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Arthur  P.  Heller,  Hotel  Taft,  New 
York,  was  held  without  bail  ou  a  charge 
of  fraud.  It  is  alleged  that  lie  sold  .$2,000 
worth  of  stock  of  the  Gold  Star  Cleaners 
and  Dyers,  Inc.,  1465  Broadway,  New 
York.  Detectives  failed  to  find  that 
such  a  corporation  existed  but  state  that 
Heller  maintained  desk  room  at  the  ad¬ 
dress.  He  had  been  arrested  previously 
on  a  charge  of  swindling  a  woman  out  of 
$2,500  on  a  promise  of  marriage  and 
was  released  on  $5,000  bail,  but  as  he 
was  leaving  the  court  was  rearrested  on 
the  fake  stock  sale  charge  and  held  with¬ 
out  bail. 

An  action  in  Texas  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  against 
\Y.  H.,  W.  J.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dennison, 
operating  as  the  Southwestern  Poultry 
Growers  Association  of  Brady  and  Llaiuo, 
Texas,  as  they  were  removed  to  Kentucky 
to  answer  charges  of  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  in  a  tobacco-selling  scheme  and 
all  three  were  convicted  in  the  case.  The 
scheme,  it  is  alleged,  also  involved  the  sale 
of  pecans.  It  was  found  that  they  adver¬ 
tised  a  fine  grade  of  pecans  and  shipped 
a  very  inferior  grade  in  quality  and  va¬ 
riety.  They  also  started  a  similar  propo¬ 
sition  to  sell  turkeys,  but  were  taken  into 
custody  before  the  scheme  had  been  far 
advanced. 

I  received  a  check  unsigned  and  dated 
Jan.  19,  1934,  for  $7.25.  from  E.  M.  Ben- 
ford,  5  North  !St.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y„  in 
payment  of  a  case  of  eggs  shipped  him. 

I  returned  the  check  to  him,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  signed, 
but  have  received  no  reply.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  written  him  three  other  let¬ 
ters  but  receive  no  reply  and  no  check 
from  him.  so  am  coming  to  you  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  helping  me  to  collect  this  bill, 
as  you  were  most  successful  in  collecting 
a  bill  for  me  some  time  ago.  As  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  all  right  from  him  for  a 
case  of  eggs  shipped  a  week  later  (which, 
however,  was  my  last)  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  I  can  get  no  reply  from  him  in 
regard  to  this  check.  d.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  repeating  our  reference  to  Mr. 
Benford  because  we  have  a  number  of 
unpaid  claims  against  him  which  we  can¬ 
not  collect,  and  we  cannot  advise  ship¬ 
ments  to  him  under  the  circumstances. 

The  United  Automobile  Association  has 
the  same  kind  of  ways  as  you  reported  of 
the  U.  S.  Motors  Association.  They 
came  to  my  home  trying  to  insure  both 
my  wife  and  myself  for  a  1%-ton  Ford 
truck  at  an  unreasonably  low  price  of 
$12.50  for  one  year.  That  included  $1,000 
accident  insurance ;  also  relief  from  ex¬ 
pense  of  broken  parts,  tires  and  towing 
up  to  $5.  I  gave  them  $5  and  was  to 
give  them  the  rest  when  they  delivered 
what  they  called  their  contract  or  policy. 
After  a  short  time  another  of  their  agents 
came  and  wanted  us  to  sign  some  small 
blanks  that  would  be  our  signature  for 
the  $1,000  liability  insurance,  but  did  not 
have  any  contract  with  him.  I  refused  to 
pay  him  the  rest  until  he  had  the  con¬ 
tract  with  him,  and  he  left  in  haste.  I 
then  went  to  the  Schenectady  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  put  my  papers  before 
them.  They  cannot  find  out  enough  about 
them  to  do  anything  for  us.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  caught  two  or  three  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  the  same  way.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them?  A.  c.  o. 

New  York. 

This  is  not  an  insurance  policy  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  but  simply  a  service 
contract.  We  have  advised  against  sign¬ 
ing  any  such  contract. 

I  took  an  advertisement  of  Stephenson 
Laboratory,  5  Irvington  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  from  a  magazine;  I  also  saw  it 
in  another  magazine.  The  laboratory 
makes  a  very  attractive  offer  to  start  a 
business  for  yourself  making  fitted  arch 
supports  and  teaching  foot  culture.  The 
lessons  are  given  by  mail,  and  they  claim 
to  have  been  teaching  this  way  for  16 
years.  The  course  gives  you  formulas 
for  preparing  various  preparations  needed 
which  are  all  supposed  to  be  protected  by 
patents.  However,  being  a  regular  read¬ 
er  of  The  Ii.  N.-Y.,  I  felt  I  wanted  to  be 
safe  rather  than  sorry,  as  I  have  no 
money  to  waste  so  I  am  asking  your  ad¬ 
vice.  A.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  rating  for  this  concern  but 
we  have  always  advised  against  these  cor¬ 
respondence  school  courses,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  them.  It  is  possible  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  information,  but  it  is 
usually  expensive,  and  if  you  cannot  go 
on  with  the  lessons,  or  find  you  are  not 
fitted  for  the  study  involved,  or  interested 
in  it  having  signed  the  contract  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  out  of  it.  Some  companies 
may  make  a  refund,  but  it  is  not  the  cus¬ 
tom.  The  literature  offers  much  encour- 
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agement  and  the  general  results  reported 
to  us  are  so  unsatisfactory  and  disap¬ 
pointing  in  so  many  cases  that  we  could 
not  recommend  any  correspondence 
course. 

I  have  been  out  of  steady  employment 
for  about  three  years,  but  about  three 
weeks  ago  I  got  a  job  and  a  week  later  I 
received  this  notice  through  the  mail 
from  Allen's  Delivery  &  Messenger  Ser¬ 
vice.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  1  intended  to  send 
it  back  and  a  friend  told  me  these  people 
were  only  a  collection  agency.  I  think 
it's  a  rather  dirty  trick  and  though  I'd 
send  it  to  you  so  you  could  publish  it  if 
you  care  to,  and  by  so  doing  it  might  help 
some  other  man  in  the  same  predicament. 
We  always  read  your  items  called  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  and  think  they  are  a  good 
thing  to  help  others.  If  you  think  it 
would  do  any  good  for  us  to  show  this 
notice  to  our  postmaster  here,  send  it 
back.  h.  W.  p. 

Ohio. 

The  notice  claims  that  this  company 
has  a  package  they  are  unable  to  deliver 
because  of  an  incomplete  address  and  en¬ 
close  a  stamped  return  envelope  to  use 
in  sending  the  correct  address.  They  also 
request  the  name  of  the  employer  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  right 
party.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
a  collection  agency  or  what  kind  of  a 
scheme  it  may  be  but  anyone  who  has 
sent  you  a  package  will  know  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  delivered  and  they  are  the 
proper  persons  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
you  have  received  it  and  not  concerns 
unknown  to  you.  Complaints  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  reported  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  May,  1933,  my  husband  and  I 
signed  a  contract  to  have  a  steam  plant 
installed  in  our  home.  We  were  to  pay 
$25  a  month,  the  total  cost  being  $600. 
We  started  a  fire  in  November  and  found 
the  pipes  were  full  of  water  and  the 
steam  couldn't  get  through.  When  they 
installed  the  plant  they  broke  the  ther¬ 
mostat  and  that  has  never  been  fixed.  We 
wrote  to  the  company  and  they  promised 
to  send  a  man  here  to  see  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  with  the  plant,  but  up  to  now 
there  hasn’t  been  anyone  here.  They 
sold  the  contract  to  a  finance  corporation 
of  New  York  with  a  branch  office  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  That  is  where  I  have 
been  sending  my  payments.  Last  month 
during  'the  cold  weather  one  of  the  ra¬ 
diators  froze  up  and  burst,  and  I  called 
the  finance  corporation  and  told  them  I 
wasn't  going  to  make  any  more  payments 
until  the  plant  was  put  in  working  order. 
Can  they  compel  we  to  pay  for  this  plant 
without  fixing  it  so  it  will  work?  I  am 
willing  to  pay  for  it  if  it  will  heat,  but 
it  is  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  something 
that  isn’t  any  good.  There  are  four  or 
five  other  plants  in  this  city  that  were 
installed  by  the  same  company  that  are 
not  giving  any  better  satisfaction  than 
mine.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Under  the  law  of  this  State  you  are 
at  liberty  to  rescind  the  sale  of  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  article  by  offering  to  return 
it  and  requesting  the  refund  of  money 
already  paid  in  the  event  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  the  equipment 
satisfactory.  When  the  seller  has  been 
notified  that  you  have  elected  to  rescind 
the  sale,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
further  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  to  make  additional  installment  pay¬ 
ments. 

I  wish  to  have  you  advise  me  on  the 
following:  In  November  Moss  &  Green- 
stein  Bros.,  1662  Washington  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  trucked  254  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  at  30c  per  bushel  which  would  be 
$76.20.  I  have  written  a  couple  of  let¬ 
ters  for  my  money  and  to  date  I  haven’t 
any  reply.  Will  you  see  what  you  can 
do  to  collect  this  bill  for  me?  C.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

All  efforts  to  locate  these  people  proved 
unsuccessful  and  the  post  office  returned 
our  letter  undelivered  as  the  parties 
moved  and  left  no  address. 

On  February  12,  1934,  Albert  J.  Ben- 
ning,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  an  apple 
tree,  which  he  was  pruning,  and  broke 
an  arm.  He  was  insured  in  the  Century 
Indemnity  Company,  through  The  Ii. 
N.-Y".  On  March  29,  a  check  for  $40  was 
on  the  way  to  him.  The  indemnity  was 
$5  a  week  for  eight  weeks  disability.  We 
are  reporting  this  case  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  difference  between  a  policy 
that  covers  all  accidents  and  those 
limited  policies  which  cover  only  acci¬ 
dents  resulting  from  a  particular  cause. 

If  a  promissary  note  does  not  contain 
any  provision  for  interest,  it  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  run  until  the  maturity  of  the  note, 
and  if,  after  maturity,  the  holder  accepts 
the  overdue  principal  without  any  inter¬ 
est,  he  waives  all  claim  to  interest  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  date  of  maturity. 
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Chicks  live,  thrive,  grow.  From 
heavy-laying  ancestry.  26  years’ 
breeding  for  laying.  Proof,  offi¬ 
cial  contest  laying  records.  All 
breeders  blood-tested  for  Pul- 
lorum  disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the 
well-known  “slow”  tube 
method.  High  livability.  Close 
culling,  individual  handling  and 
banding.  Write  for  free  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 


Kerr  Chiclceries,  Inc. 


19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. —  Danbury,  Norwich. 

( Address  Dept.  19.) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


ffiOMBOTTM 

PmttSm 

BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  oldest  In  America  with  a 
Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 
our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 
directly  out  of  individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  flocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  B.W.D. 
Bloodtested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 


too 

$675 


Compliance  No.  .'>083. 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leg-1 

horns,  Anconas . 

Barred. White,  Bf.  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyands, 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas 
Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers.  6-55 

Mixed  for  Layers . 6-30 

Missouri  Poultry  Farms,  Box 


Prepaid  Prices 


soo 
$3250 


lOOO 

$64  00 


6-90  33-00  6500 


32-25  63-50 

3150  63  00 

212,  Columbia,  Mo. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

f  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTEI)  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  tire  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  es  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
“NON-BROODY”  REDS— We  originated  this  strain. 
“IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS-Big  eggs. weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES  — Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat— Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


BROOKS1DE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 

and 

STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


f  Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  /orl  Certificate 
[B.  VV.  D.  ( stained )  Antigen  Test\  No.  1951 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  K.I.aud  N. H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  BufT  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted.  7'/2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted.  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


Comp. 

14S7 


Yes  sir!  That’s  what  you  get  when  you  order  “Good  Luck”  AAA 
mating  chicks.  All  breeders  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  W.  D.  with 
Antigen  by  licensed  Veterinary.  All  reactors  removed.  Thousands 
of  breeders  in  10  breeds  at  the  Master  Breeding  Farm.  Our  A  A 
and  A  matings  have  14  years  of  continuous  breeding  for  large  size 
eggs.  20  Breeds  to  choose  from.  We  also  hatch  ducklings.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  in  colors  and  low  prices 

Neuhiuser  Hatcheries  &  Mister  Breeding  Farm,  Box  1 04  Napoleon, Ohio 


WEIK’S  BIG  LEGHORNS 

Strong,  vigorous,  large  chicks  from  big 
lop-combed  WHITE  LEGHORN  hens. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  BWD  Antigen  Test. 
Layers  of  premium  large  white  eggs. 

$7.00  —  100 

_  CIRCULAR  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7347. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  R  .  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  individually  culled. 
All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Larqe  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  K.  1.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70.00 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Cert.  No.  4243 


rhoefor  Vail pv  Hatnhp.rv. 


M  n  A  I!  ef  Afuilla  D>i 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

&  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Heavv  Mixed  $6.80-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  Cert.  3480. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

FOUNDATION  DIRECT  WYCK0FF  STRAIN 
Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD,  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S,  GRADE  B . $7.00 

SPECIAL  MATING,  GRADE  A . $9.00 

Live  Arrival  Guar.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Clr.  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72.00 

ltd.  Rocks  A-  R.  1.  Reds....  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  tree  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders 


100%  live  arrival  postpaid  100  1000 

Grade  AA,  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . $8  $80 

Grade  A.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  7  70 

Barred  Rocks  .  7  70 


Mixed  $6.80-100.  Circular  free.  Certificate  3846. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.  D.  6.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  frb°l^obdreteedsetreso 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks,  $7.  White  Rocks.  $8.  N.  H  Reds, 
$8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square 
Deal  and  best  attention.  Cert.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


■THOROBRED*  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production. 
A  ~~  i  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd,  Bf.  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey.  Indiana. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P. 

J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Well-Bred  Flocks 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Beds.  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70  00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


I  X 


S.  O.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  V— S 

$7.00  per  100  —  $70.00  per  1,000 

Book  your  orders  NOW  for  early  deliveries. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cert.  6395. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  1  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $7-100. 
$35-500,  $70-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  5718. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.80-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live 
delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  4020. 

the  McAlisterville  hatchery 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wd!-LosT 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised 
Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg-  100  500  1000 

horns,  Rocks  &  Reds _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  PPpaid.  Free  range  stock.  Cert.  2153. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed¬ 
ing  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 
100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm. 
Box  307-  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70  per  1000 

Barred  1*.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $70  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $68  per  1000 

Irt T.ivrt  Dplivp.rv  Pash  nr  P  (4  D  Pnrt 


Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  El&c»  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  II.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes,  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


T  f  \  /J  »  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

Ij  \  S  V  s  I\  ,  and  It.  I.  Keds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns.  8c  each  or  *80  —  1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  wo 

Rocks,  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *7.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 

D.  A.  STIMELING  Box  R  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CjcrmUva  t or 


Choose  for 

LOCATION-  ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquare 

7QtkSt  BROADWAY  7lstSt. 

CALLOUSES 

GENTLY  FADE  AWAY 

A  new  penetrating  agent,  compounded 
with  thin,  medicated  adhesive  COMFI¬ 
TAPE  ends  pain  at  once  .  .  .  Quickly 
absorbs  hard  growths  of  Corns,  Callouses, 
Soft  Corns.  No  injury  to  healthy  tissue. 
Does  away  with  tired,  aching,  burning 
jf)  feet;  you  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort. 
Thousands  of  happy  users. 

Eimnnisnifta  35c  ACQUAINTANCE  TREATMENT  1  Oe. 

Prove  for  yourself  what  blessed  relief  Comfitape 

_  affords.  Regular  35c.  value,  twenty  square  inches 

mailed  for  only  10c.  as  demonstration.  Coin  preferred.  Limited 
time  offer.  Write  today  for  this  great  special  offer. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Dept.  18,  Burlington.  Vt. 


< 


inventors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  Instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-R  Adams  Bldg, Washington, O.  C. 


) 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E,  14th  Street. _ Box  D. _ New  York  City. 

DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
Dn  1  1  LlilLo  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
Hawley  Smith  Co..  310  Watli.  Ave..  Danbury.  Conn. 

old  Bags  Wanted 

Now  Paying  Special  High  Prices 

We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  485  Howard  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

U7  A  MTC  n  Tft  DUV  OLD  BAGS.  Write  ior  our  pricelist 
I?  All  1  ED  iU  Dl)  I  MONKOE  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


STOVE  OIL  BURNERS,  only  *12  ^  ‘Grates 

l'ALISAUE  STOVE  SUPPLY,  172  West  1st,  lit.  Vernon,  Ji.  Y. 


APPLES  OF  NEW  YORK  1 35  color  plates, 

2  volumes.  MCDONOUGH’S,  174  State,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


C;l_.  Trial  Offer.  Roll  developed  and  8 
lYOUaK  rilluS  prints.  25c.  10-inch  enlargement  2  5c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  BerthalSt.,  Albany, N.  Y. 


DUflTD  CSUIClilkiP  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnuiu  r  I  IT  I  on  I  IT  U  rollof  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaCltOSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


EIEfTDIElEn  EENPEC  SAVE  80S  For  HO  volt  alter- 
ELEtlnjnLD  rEIllXj  nating  current  only.  Agents 
wanted.  One-Wire  Fence  Co.,  B-29,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SALESMAN  WANTED  to  represent  old  estab¬ 
lished  feed  manufacturing  concern  in  eastern 
territory;  reply  giving  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


"WANTED  —  Landscape  gardener,  hard  worker, 
thoroughly  experienced  resetting  shrubbery, 
trees,  grading  grounds  and  roads;  apply  stating 
wages  expected  and  past  experience.  ASH 
GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  in  care  of  Belgian 
horses.  Apply  AS1I  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  couple,  no  children,  small 
country  place.  New  Jersey;  woman  general 
housework,  plain  cooking,  good  with  children; 
general  handy  man.  drive,  milk,  garden,  chick¬ 
ens,  help  wife  heavy  housework:  begin  June; 
minimum  $70.  WILLIS  FISHER,  45  Boyd  Place, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  no  children:  gen¬ 
tleman’s  small  farm,  year-round  home;  write, 
giving  references  for  personal  investigation. 
PARSONS.  Box  53.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  neat  and  reliable.  Prot¬ 
estant  woman,  from  country  preferred;  good 
home;  salary  $20  per  month;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  7751,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  couple,  no 
children;  cook  and  housework:  handyman, 
lawns,  garden,  in  Summer;  Winter  as  care¬ 
takers,  cook  for  family  week-ends;  give  ages, 
experience,  references.  ADVERTISER  7755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  Christian  man  for 
farm  work,  who  prefers  good  home  instead  of 
high  wages;  state  wage  wanted.  C.  DUBERG, 
Yale  Camp,  Niantic,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED,  SINGLE  man  on  farm,  good 
milker;  small  dairy;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  small  farm,  year  man.  single, 
dependable,  handy,  no  smoking  or  drinking.  30 
or  older;  Protestant;  owner  grows  tomato  plants 
under  glass  for  eanners;  good  home  for  right 
man;  $25  and  keep.  ADVERTISER  7762,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  with  young  daughter; 

mother  good  plain  cook  and  general  house- 
worker,  neat,  willing  and  pleasant;  daughter 
old  enough  to  take  some  care  of  three  young 
children;  near  Kingston.  ADVERTISER  7759, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Expert  farmer  with  large  boy  to 
help,  dry-hand  milkers,  15  cows,  expert  chick¬ 
ens.  etc. ;  all-around  mechanics,  make  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  farm  self  paying;  6-room  house, 
milk,  eggs,  garden.  $60  month,  small  family. 
E.  FREITAG,  931  Fox  St.,  New  YTork  City. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  state  wages.  A. 
BERVY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Young  man  or  boy,  garden  and 
farm  helper.  H.  BRYANT,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY' MAN.  EXPERIENCED,  single,  take 
full  charge  any  sized  plant.  ADVERTISER 
7703.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  NO  CHILDREN,  want  position  as 
caretakers;  wife  good  cook,  husband  good 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  7734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y'OUXG  MAN,  25,  interested  in  agriculture, 
would  like  to  work  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
evenings,  just  for  experience.  MICHAEL 
BRLTSS,  53  Pesliine  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  (Child)  with  some  capital 
wants  connection;  have  3-ton  dump  truck:  ex¬ 
perience  gardening,  poultry;  baddy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  married  man,  small 
family,  would  like  steady  position  on  farm; 
life-time  experience  dairy,  poultry,  machinery; 
clean,  dependable,  honest;  wages  reasonable;  ref¬ 
erence  or  personal  interview;  eight  years  last- 
place.  ADVERTISER  7735,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American  couple,  no  children, 
work  on  farm;  best  of  references;  will  board 
help.  CHARLES  SPENCER,  Box  1102,  New 
London.  Conn. 


FARMER.  MARRIED,  34,  wishes  position;  can 
drive  and  repair  tractors  and  trucks;  would 
accept  caretaker,  part-time  work  or  share  basis. 
SEDLAK,  1482  York  Ave.,  ‘New  York  City. 


CARETAKER,  MAN  and  wife,  experienced 
chauffeur,  gardening,  poultry,  also  painting, 
plumbing.  ADVERTISER  7740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  GERMAN,  middle-aged,  strong,  no  bad 
habits,  wants  work  on  poultry  or  small  general 
farm.  E.  WALLER,  409  E.  142nd  St.,  New 
York. 


FARM-HAND.  SINGLE,  experienced,  desires 
work  by  month;  age  twenty-five,  steady,  good 
milker,  teamster,  operate  tractor,  handv:  wages 
twenty  dollars  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7741, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultrv  farm; 

some  experience. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ADVERTISER 

7743, 

care 

SINGLE  MAN,  27. 

wants  a  job  as 

handy 

-man 

on  estate  or  farm. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ADVERTISER 

7744, 

care 

POSITION  WANTED  by  American  man,  age  58; 

understands  cows,  horses,  some  poultry  and 
general  farming:  good  home,  small  wages;  best 
of  references.  E.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Mellenville, 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  MAN  desires  work  on  chicken  farm; 

experienced,  small  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGEI)  COUPLE;  housework:  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  useful,  driver’s  license.  ZEPPA, 
East  Canaan,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  milker,  barn-man, 
on  private  estate;  good  character  references. 
ADVERTISER  7747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  desires  position; 

efficient,  trustworthy.  BOX  101,  R.  2,  Barto, 
Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  expert  rearing, 
also  incubation;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  general  housework.  New  York 
City  apartment;  thirty  dollars  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  to  do  cooking  and  housework; 

no  laundry;  small  country  place  near  Paw¬ 
ling.  N.  Y. ;  state  qualifications,  age  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7733,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  all  around  farm  work.  $10  a 
month,  room  and  hoard.  Write  P.  PASCAL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  COOK,  houseworker,  family  three; 

$45  month.  MRS.  RALPH  GREENE,  Say- 
ville,  L.  1„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  some  poultry  experience 
preferred,  to  work  on  small  poultry  farm; 
wages  to  start  $20  per  month,  room  and  good 
hoard,  with  excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
BOX  139,  l’ottsville,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Country  woman,  small  Neiv 
Jersey  farm  house;  light  cooking,  linking, 
laundry:  $15  monthly.  ADVERTISER  7746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Two  experienced  farmers,  single, 
good  milkers,  teamsters,  general  farm  work; 
reliable  and  sober;  wages  $30  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  state  age.  ALFRED  LESH, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  and  brother.  22,  want 
to  run  dairy  farm  on  shares  or  by  month; 
nationality  Holland;  good  milkers.  ADY’ER- 
TISEIl  7754,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GENERAL  BLACKSMITH  and  wheelwright;  un¬ 
derstands  farm  machinery  and  gasoline  mo¬ 
tors;  excellent  references.  JOHN  LINDEN, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  FARM  couple,  competent,  take 
charge  or  work  under  supervision;  life  experi¬ 
ence  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  dairy;  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  references;  one  child;  willing  board 
help.  ADVERTISER  7765,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  DESIRES  position,  country. 

MRS.  A.  KIMMEELY,  33  Lehigh  St.,  YVillis- 
ton  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong,  willing  worker,  wants 
to  learn  farming:  small  pay  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7761,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COUPLE.  BOY',  7.  desire  position  on  small  es¬ 
tate:  man.  experienced  farming,  stock,  poul¬ 
try;  woman,  excellent  chambermaid;  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7758,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry 
or  other  farm  or  private  estate;  some  expe¬ 
rience.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  steady  work  on  farm 
or  estate;  references.  J.  DeVRIES,  329 
Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  gardener, 
farmer,  capable  poultryman,  fruit-grower;  age 
43,  American,  Protestant,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren  age  7  and  5:  excellent  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  €.  L.  CRAGER,  Box  213,  Halesite,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced;  references.  GARDENER, 
130  YVest  104th  St.,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  good  buildings,  good  lo¬ 
cation.  Route  122;  write  for  particulars. 
FLETCHER  HOPKINS,  Owner,  Spring  Valley, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE1 — Tea  room  and  gas  station  on  U. 

S.  highway  No.  13;  18  miles  soutli  of  Dover, 
Del.  ADVERTISER  7598,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  fertile  land,  gqod 
and  new  buildings,  water  supply,  timber,  or¬ 
chard.  berries;  stock,  all  machinery;  price 
$7,000;  near  Ballston-Amsterdam  State  road.  In¬ 
quire  LEON  YVODIKE,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y'. 


MONEY-MAKING  FRUIT  and  vegetable  farm, 
convenient  to  Camden,  N.  J.;  78  acres,  20 
peaches,  15  apples.  16  tillage;  9-room  dwelling; 
40-ft.  barn;  other  buildings;  electricity;  $5,000; 
long-term,  easy  payments;  free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AY  ANTED — Rent  farm  equipped,  option  buving, 
for  ^poultry,  few  head  of  stock.  ADY’ERTIS- 
ER  7749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm,  31  acres,  7-room 
house,  all  good  buildings,  city  electric  light 
and  telephone;  lays  on  main  State  road:  come 
and  see  this  place.  BOX  58,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Three-room  bungalow  near  village; 

Westchester;  inexpensive,  cash.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  7737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — Land,  one  acre.  South  Jersey,  near 
town,  square  from  main  oiled  road:  stream  of 
water,  old  shade;  school  bus,  mail,  electricity; 
ideal  for  camp  or  for  small  duck  or  chicken 
farm:  owner:  investigate.  ADVERTISER  7742, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  Adirondacks,  S-room  house, 
running  water;  write  particulars.  BOX  142, 
StonyT  Creek,  YVarren  County,  X.  Y'. 


SALE — Farm,  100  acres.  DELLA  MILLETT, 
South  Paris,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  with  restaurant;  5 
acres  land.  6-room  house,  improvements;  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  house;  SHELL  STATION,  Crooks- 
town  Road,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Small  house  and  plot  of  land  for 
subsistence  farming,  exchange  for  labor  or 
services,  by  young  married  couple  of  highest  in¬ 
tegrity,  reliability  and  honesty;  man  handy  with 
tools.  SAM  BATONICK,  411  Throope  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  poultry  farm,  2.500  ca¬ 
pacity,  3-room  dwelling,  improvements;  $30 
monthly:  owner  takes  eggs  market  price.  BOX 
276,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  equipped:  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADY'ERTISER  7750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LARGE  GREENE  County  fruit  farm,  tremend¬ 
ous  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER  7752,  care  Rural 
New'- Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  about  80  acres, 
good  buildings,  conveniently  located:  10  cows. 
SCHUYLER  WEIDNER.  New  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y'. 


YV ANTED — Boarding  or  club  house,  rent  or  sal¬ 
ary;  nine  years’  experience;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADY'ERTISER  7756,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  COUNTRY’  store  and  post  office  in  ex¬ 
change  for  one-family  home  on  Long  Island, 
with  some  cash;  Orange.  Ulster  or  Sullivan 
County.  ADVERTISER  7748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  COUNTRY  store,  large  house.  4 
acres,  also  71-acre  farm.  YVENNERHOLYI, 
Highland,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  RENT — 22-room  furnished  boarding  house, 
all  improvements;  in  the  Catskill.  L.  YVEIT- 
LAUB,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres,  7-room  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  2-story  3-stall  garage.  2  chicken- 
houses.  fruit  and  berries:  road-stand,  gas  sta¬ 
tion;  2  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  main  high¬ 
way.  ADY  ERTISER  7763,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — one  428-acre  farm,  one  58-acre 
farm.  L.  II.  SHEFF,  South  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 60-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
concrete  stable  with  16  head  of  cattle.  3 
horses,  hogs,  hens,  hay  and  grain:  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wonderful  location.  20  miles  from 
Catskill;  cash  price  $3,600;  also  boarding  house 
farm,  21  rooms.  furnished,  electric  light, 
water,  lavatory  in  house;  bathing  place  on 
premises.  M.  SMITH,  East  Durham,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  near  YY'urtsboro,  N. 

Y.;  12-room  house,  other  buildings,  electricity, 
streams.  woodland.  meadows,  suitable  for 
boarders  and  poultry;  many  excellent  bungalow 
sites;  write  for  terms  and  interview.  BOX  22. 
Tallman,  N.  Y. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT- — Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Y'alley, 


119-ACRE,  STONE  house  farm,  near  Cauasera- 
ga,  N.  Y.;  fine  buildings,  valley  land:  to 
settle  Miller  Estates.  ROBBINS  &  ROBBINS, 
Attorneys,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


YV  ANTED — Large  farm,  rent,  shares;  equipped, 
20-50  cow's;  option  buy  this  year.  ROY'ER, 
453  Pearl  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AT  WARETOYVN,  8  rooms,  96-ft.  front, 
300-ft.  deep,  for  sale,  all  for  $1,400.  DON¬ 
ALD  MURRAY,  4  Whitman  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


RETIRING — Sacrifice  country  store  and  gas 
station,  Ulster  County;  may  exchange  for 
small  house  and  cash  in  YVestcliester  County. 
ADY'ERTISER  7760,  care  Rural  X c w-  -  Yorker. 


60  ACRES,  LIVESTOCK,  poultry,  farming  im¬ 
plements,  Chevrolet  car;  part  cash.  MRS. 
LEFNER,  Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — 10-room  colonial  house,  116-acre 
farm,  suitable  for  tourist  and  gasoline  station, 
on  coast-to-coast  Route  20,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  MRS. 
FRANCES  HIGGINS,  1471  Rowland  St.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 


107-ACRE  FARYI  for  .sale,  3  horses.  5  cows, 
bull,  chickens,  bees,  truck  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  EDYVARD  LOSEYVICZ,  Valatie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Garage,  fully  equipped,  also  road 
stand,  11-room  house,  electricity,  near  city; 
established  13  years;  Albany  Post  Road;  Col. 
Co.  JACOB  L.  HOLMES,  Star  Route,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  . 


YVANTED — Long  Island  farm,  acreage.  21  N. 
OCEAN  AVE.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 54-acre  farm.  7-room  house,  barn 
with  silo,  electric  milk  cooler,  henhouse, 
brooder-house;  in  the  village  limits.  EDWARD 
CRAYVFORD,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — 2  to  5  acres.  Long  Island;  will  work 
for  rent.  ADY’ERTISER  7757,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  85  acres,  level,  good  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  water,  electricity  available:  no 
stock  or  tools.  CUDDEBACK,  Benson  Road, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  w'hite  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50‘ 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  00-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered 
$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2  70 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  hickory  smoked,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  real  country  style,  5-lb.  bags  $1.25,  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER'S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon;  10- 
lb.  tub  sugar  $2.50;  small  cakes  50e,  2  lbs.  80c; 
new  goose  feather  pillows  $6  per  pair,  hen 
feathers  $1.75;  postpaid  to  zone  2.  MRS.  GUY 
R.  CLOUGH,  R.  2,  Windsor,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  grade  $1.35,  second  $1.15, 
in  lots  of  6  gallons  or  more,  f.o.b.  here. 
BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Rnshford,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80.  buckw'heat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  YV.  LESSER 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  Y’ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon; 

soft  maple  sugar  in  five  and  ten-pound  pails, 
30e  per  pound.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pom- 
fret,  Vt. 


PURE  Y'ERMONT  maple  syrup  $1.65  gallon, 
sugar  $2.50  10-lb.  pail.  5  lbs.  $1.30,  f.o.b. 
ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South  Itye- 
gate,  Vt. 


HONEY  FOR  roadside  stands,  excellent  quality. 

light  amber  clover,  five-pound  pails,  six  in 
carton,  three  dollars:  case  lots,  120  pounds, 
7 R. e ;  write  for  quantity  prices.  FREDERICK 
D.  LAMKIN,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


YVANTED — Comfortable  home  for  elderly,  ar¬ 
thritic  lady,  semi-invalid:  warm,  dry  climate; 
terms  reasonable;  write  fully.  ADY^ERTISER 
7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUNNY  BROOK  farm  wants  boarders,  excellent 
meals,  large  airy  rooms,  fine  trout  stream ; 
adults  $9  a  week.  YIRS.  DELCIA  YVHITLOCK, 
R.  D.  1  Lakewood,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  wanted  on  farm:  June,  July, 
August;  2  couples,  3  children;  within  60  miles 
New  York;  sanitary  toilet,  bathing;  preferably 
no  other  hoarders;  complete  information.  SIE- 
SEL,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHILDREN  BOARDED  $5  week.  BROOKSIDE 
FARM,  Centerville,  Pa.  Phone  Spartans- 
burg  23-R-2. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — One  Torit  kerosene  burner  No.  8-K, 
weed  burner.  ELFGREN,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


YVANTED — Two  to  five  hundred  quart  milk 
route;  write  particulars.  ALFRED  TURNER, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  State  Grange  of  Massachusetts 
lias  had  an  important  part  in  the  success 
of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  for 
many  years  has  held  most  successful  ex¬ 
hibitions.  This  fair  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  said  to  be  the  only  fair  not  aided  by 
local,  State  or  national  funds,  being  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  its  own  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fair  itself.  The  annual 
report  of  the  exposition,  juSt  issued, 
shows  that  an  actual  profit  of  over  $30,- 
000  was  derived  from  the  recent  fair. 

Here  is  another  exceptional  feature  of 
the  Springfield  exposition.  No  games  of 
chance,  fakers  or  attractions  of  any  ob- 
jectioiial  nature  are  permitted  on  the 
grounds — and  believe  it  or  not — there  is 
no  midway.  The  educational  side  of  the 
fair  is  emphasized.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  encouraging  4-H  club  work  and 
similar  lines  of  endeavor.  Liberal  pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  and  entertainment  of 
a  high  order  is  provided.  The  total 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  1933  fair 
Avas  $254,774.  The  society  showed  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $94,155  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  trustees  in  control  of 
the  fair  represent  the  States  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware 
and  Illinois. 

The  new  lecturer  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Schindler, 
was  formerly  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Grange  Home  Economics  committee.  Mr^, 
Earl  B.  Clark,  of  North  Norwich,  Chen-" 
ango  County,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Service  and  Hospitality  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
liowland,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Nutmeg  State’s  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  commit¬ 
tee  for  1934.  Mrs.  Rowland  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature. 

The  Washington  County  Pomona 
Grange  of  Pennsylvania  raised  $106.38 
for  the  State  Grange  scholarship  fund 
during  the  past  year. 

Last  year  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Juvenile  Grange  Deputies  spon¬ 
sored  a  State  tree  contest  among  the 
Juvenile  Granges.  The  members,  of  each 
Juvenile  Grange  were  urged  to  make  a 
collection  of  leaves,  blossoms,  bark,  fruit, 
etc.,  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees.  These 
exhibits  were  judged  at  the  Pomona 
Grange  sessions  in  December,  and  the 
winning  exhibits  were  taken  to  the  State 
Grange  session  at  Lake  Placid  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  first  prize  at  the  State 
Grange  was  won  by  Somerset  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Niagara  County,  of  which 
Florence  Mead  is  the  matron  and  Robert 
Haight  is  the  master.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Argyle  Juvenile  Grange  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  of  which  Sister  McDoug- 
all  is  the  matron  and  Donald  McGoech 
is  master.  The  third  prize  was  won  by 
New  Lebanon  Juvenile  Grange  of  Colum¬ 
bia  County  ;  Gladys  O.  Viskey  is  the  ma¬ 
tron  and  Kenneth  Brooks  is  the  master. 
This  year  the  contest  includes  exhibits 
of  wild  flowers. 

For  many  years  Onondaga  County  has 
led  the  counties  of  New  York  State  in 
the  number  of  Juvenile  Granges,  and  by 
the  way  this  is  the  home  county  of  the 
new  State  Grange  Secretary,  Harold  M. 
Stanley.  Skaneateles  Grange,  the  home 
Grange  of  Secretary  Stanley,  has  a  live 
Juvenile  Grange  also.  Ruth  K.  Baum- 
garter  is  the  matron  of  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  Juvenile  unit.  Seven  of  the  mem- 
bex-s  of  that  Juvenile  did  not  miss  a 
Grange  session  last  year  and  six  other 
members  missed  but  one  session.  One  of 
the  families  represented  in  this  Juvenile 
recently  lost  their  farm  home  by  fire,  so 
■the  members  of  the  Juvenile  each  gave  $1 
toward  a  fund  to  help  out  the  stricken 
family,  which  had  three  Juvenile  rnern- 
bei-s.  This  Juvenile  Grange  also  gave 
$5  to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  fund. 

In  the  Grange  News  and  Doings  in  the 
issue  of  March  24  occurred  an  item  re¬ 
garding  the  Golden  Sheaf  members  of 
New  York  State  who  celebrate  this  year 
their  60th  anniversary  as  members  of 
the  order.  One  of  those  in  this  list  was 
the  grand  old  man  of  Northern  New 
York,  Elijah  Cobb,  a  charter  member' of 
Star  Grange.  No.  9  of  Hounsfield,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  whose  100th  birthday  came 
July  22,  1933.  Just  before  'the  paper  ap¬ 
peared  death  came  and  summoned  this 
century-old  Grange  veteran.  Mr.  Cobb 
was  the  last  surviving  charter  member 
of  this  historic  Grange,  which  furnished 
the  first  State  Grange  Overseer,  when  the 
New  York  State  Grange  was  organized  in 
Syracuse  November  6,  1873,  Hon.  Jay 
Dimick,  who  also  represented  his  county 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  pioneer  Granges  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  was  organized 
March  16,  1874,  celebrated  its  60th  an¬ 
niversary  this  year.  In  itself  the  fact 
that  Volney  Grange  No.  165  had  its  birth 
in  1874  is  not  so  remarkable,  because 
there  were  250  Granges  which  trace  their 
beginning  from  1874.  But  Volney  No. 
165  claims  the  honor  of  having  built  the 
first  Grange  hall  in  New  York  State,  a 
State  which  has  organized  a  total  of  over 
1,530  Granges  since  Fi'edonia  Gxuange  No. 
1  had  its  birth  in  Chautauqua  April  16, 
1S68.  This  honor  is  also  claimed  by 
Ovid  Grange  No.  155  in  Seneca  County, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  Granges  or- 
gaixized  iix  1874.  Volney’s  Grange  hall 
was  built  eai-ly  in  1875.  An  attempt  will 
be  nxade  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
Granges  is  entitled  to  the  first  claim  on 
this  distinguished  event. 


Adventures  Among  International  Truck  Owners 


“ Shepherds  Deluxe  ’ 

and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Spragg.  Their  firm,  the  Cow  Creek 
and  Pioneer  Sheep  Companies,  of  Baggs,Wyo.,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the 
west,  has  50,000 
sheep.  Mr.  Spragg 
writes:  “I  am  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  my 
International  Half- 
Ton  Pick-Up 
Truck.  Our  sheep 
run  in  both  Colo- 
rado  and  Wyom-  H 

ing  and  we  use  it 

on  the  range  without  roads  most  of  the  time.  We  have  used  practically  every 
make  of  light  truck  and  car  for  this  hard  work.  There  are  two  other  Inter¬ 
national  “pick-ups”  here  and  both  owners  are  very  proud  of  them.  And 
our  larger  International  Truck  is  just  what  we  need  in  general  hauling.” 

Note:  The  Half-Ton  International,  complete  with 
pick-up  body  as  shown,  is  $500.  Chassis,  With 

panel  body,  $590.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Mr.  F.  £f.  spraee 
and  one  of  his 
80 -pound  lambs . 
Mrs .  Sprats,  at 
the  left ,  at  the 
wheel  of  the 
pick-up  truck. 


From  Pecatonica,  III.,  Robert  Abbott 
hauls  cattle  to  the  Chicago  stock  yards  in 
this  roomy  rack  on  the  International  B-4. 
Of  course  the  engine  in  this  truck  has  re¬ 
placeable  cylinders  and  hardened  exhaust 
valve-seat  inserts.  Such  features  mean  long 
truck  life.  The  new  Model  B-4  is  a  2-ton 
truck,  fine  for  farm  use.  The  145 -in. 
chassis  is  $1045  f.  o.b.  factory.  Also  avail¬ 
able  in  170  and  185-in.  wheelbases. 


Whatever  the  Scale 
of  Your  Farming 

depend  on  your  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer  and 
International  Harvester. 
This  company  is  a  part  of 
American  agriculture — its 
products  essential  to  your 
success  for  1934.Whenyou 
buy  a  truck,  be  an  Inter¬ 
nation  .1  owner. 

Sizes  ’A-ton  to  7’/2-ton. 


Photograph  from  FORTUNE,  by  Atkins ,  N.Y, 

These  Boys  Know  Their  Vegetables 

Karl  C.  King,  above,  and  his  associates  in 
King  Farms  Co.  have  a  big  operation  at  Mor- 
risville.  Pa.,  which  last  year  grossed  over 
$400,000  on  2,400  acres  of  beans,  beets, 
broccoli,  carrots,  cabbage,  spinach,  and  rhu¬ 
barb.  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  do  the 
plowing  and  cultivating  and  a  fine  fleet  of 
17  International  Trucks  speeds  the  produce 


into  the  packing  house  and  onto  the  big  East¬ 
ern  Markets.  Horses  are  beasts  of  burden 
of  a  bygone  time  in  this  project— not  one 
is  kept  on  the  place.  Speed  and  flexibility 
—  brains  and  management— bring  success  to 
the  organization  of  efficient  men  who  have 
built  up  this  fine  farming  business.  Efficiency 
uy  mechanization  and  careful  selection  of 
equipment  is  the  rule.  Karl  King  says,  “We 
standardize  as  near  as  possible  on  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  equipment  and  International 
Motor  Trucks.  We  have  just  ordered  another 
15-30  tractor,  four  more  Farmalls  and  eight 
additional  International  Trucks.” 


International  Harvester  Company 


A  of  America 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


WE  DO  OUK  PART 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


Awhole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it 


/ 


FAMOUS  I 


Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  W  rite  for  our  low  prices  and 
extra  discounts  for  early  and 
cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


LADDER* 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Nothing  fin*r  for  Garden  J 
►  Plowing,  Harrowing.  A 
Seeding,  Cultivating.  Spraying, 
Lawn  Mowing  and  Hay  Mowing. 


Patented 


Instant  Hitch 
makes  all  tool* 

—  _  quickly  interchange¬ 

able.  Important  new  tools.  Arched  Axle, 
ool  Control.  Power  Turn  and  other  vital 
ature*.  Power  Pullev  lor  Belt  Work, 
unt  Payment  plan.  Write  today 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CC  J 
SI  Park  St.  Port  Washington,  W.a  V 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  ee  n.c  veek 


A  New  Deal  in  Silo 


Wherever  silos  are  being 
discussed,  the  new  Grange  fea¬ 
tures  are  commanding  attention. 
And  why  not?  Take  the  “Alger 
Arch”  miracle  feature  —  saves 
money;  saves  labor;  saves  sil¬ 
age.  Ask  us  about  it! 

Our  money  saving  RELINER 
makes  old  silos  new  at  fraction 
of  cost.  Writefor  Circular  R  now. 


Wood  Stave— Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


VIKING  -  TWIN 

▼  G arden  Tractor 


It  Plows,  Harrows.  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

2  Cylinders -5  Horse 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.Henn. Ave.  89-92  West  btreot 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS 

and  their  Sons 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  EARN  up  to 
$65  A  WEEK  AND  OVER 


ROUTE  MAN 

We  Furnish  Complete 
_  Stock  oS  Merchandise  _ 


A  large,  responsible,  successiul,  44-year  old  company 
w  makes  this  surprising  offer.  Become  the  Author¬ 
ed  McCONNON  DEALER  and  handle  thecompleta 
cConnon  line.  No  Investment  for  merchandise  neces- 
ry_y0u  pay  for  goods  when  sold.  Let  us  start  you  In 
is  permanent  big-paying  business  which  you  own  anrl 
ntroltor  yourself:  you  take  all  the  profits.  Car 
ededfor  rural  districts  hut  not  necessary  for  city  . 
da  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living 
th  a  chance  to  put  money  in  the  bank  every  week, 
ynest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  assured  first 
nsideration.  Write  TODAY.  Ask  for  “Stock  Fur- 
died  Offer”.  Address  “The  House  of  Friendly  Serv- 
s”.M  cConnon  &  Co.,  Desk  82 dm,  Winona,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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The  Hearing  on  the  Rural  School  Bills 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 

It  seemed  this  year  when  the  call  came  to  go  to 
Albany,  N.  Y„  March  27,  to  another  hearing  on 
rural  schools,  that  I  was  just  too  tired  by  the  long 
hard  Winter  of  keeping  lires  and  shivering  while 
roaring  winds  took  the  heat  up  the  chimney.  But 
the  folks  said,  “Go  on,  you  know  you  want  to  go, 
and  if  there  is  anything  you  can  do  it  is  your  duty 
to  go."  I  knew  they  -were  right,  and  since  they 
were  willing  to  do  their  part  by  getting  along 
without  a  housekeeper  I  made  ready.  I  had  to  be 
away  four  days;  one  day  to  go,  two  days  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  another  day  to  return.  There  is  not  very 
good  train  service  to  this  “neck  of  the  woods.”  I 
was  sure  the  men  would  not  do  any  baking,  so  I 
left  a  good  supply  of  bread,  cookies  and  pie,  and 
put  the  house  in  order,  leaving  everything  that  I 
thought  that  they  would  need  in  plain  sight.  I  only 
mention  these  things  to  show  that  it  is  not  exactly 
easy  to  pull  up  stakes  and  be  gone  the  greater  part 
of  a  week,  with  no  one  to  take  your  place,  and  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  a  bake  shop.  Our  folks  don't  like 
the  baker's  goods  anyhow.  It  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasure  trip  for  me,  though  there  are  things  about 
it  I  enjoy.  The  meeting  of  the  good  friends  I  have 
made  through  the  rural  school  work  means  a  lot 
to  me,  and  I  find  it  very  interesting  to  wander 
through  the  Capitol  and  to  listen  in  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  I  should  like  to  spend 
a  week  or  more  there  with  nothing  on  my  mind  but 
to  look,  listen  and  learn.  Some  day  when  we  get 
this  rural  school  question  settled  to  our  satisfaction 
1  shall  do  that  very  thing. 

The  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  a  right  to  go  to  Albany  and  present  their 
vase  to  the  legislators.  We  have  been  told  that 
they  are  our  servants,  elected  by  our  votes  to  rep¬ 
resent  us  in  the  making  of  our  laws,  and  that  they 
are  anxious  to  know  the  wishes  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents  on  each  proposed  law.  While  this  may  be  true 
to  some  extent,  we  have  found  out  that  there  is  a 
powerful  force  located  in  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  State,  with  its  home  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  Capitol,  and  an  ever-present 
lobby  working  among  the  legislators. 

The  hearing  on  all  rural  school  bills  was  granted 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Spencer  Feld,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee,  and  was  to  be  a  joint  hearing  with 
the  Assembly  Committee,  but  when  we  reached  Al¬ 
bany  we  learned  that  the  chairman  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee,  Hon.  Irving  M.  Ives,  had  refused 
us  a  hearing.  The  hearing  was  therefore  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee,  with  Senator  Feld 
presiding  in  a  fair  and  courteous  manner.  When 
the  hearing  was  called  to  order  the  chairman  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  hour  would  be  allowed,  each  side 
having  one-half  the  time,  the  opposition  speaking 
first.  Ray  P.  Snyder,  head  of  the  Rural  School 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Enos  Lee,  former  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  who  said  that  Mr.  Snyder 
would  analyze  the  bills  l  ie  fore  the  committee.  After 
making  his  time-worn  statement  that  the  common 
school  districts  were  laid  out  in  the  time  of  the  ox¬ 
cart  and  the  tallow  candle,  and  did  not  belong  in 
the  present  age,  Mr.  Snyder  spent  a  few  minutes 
on  the  bills,  simply  stating  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Mastiek  bills,  Senate  print  931  and  932,  the 
Stokes  bill  No.  917,  and  favored  the  Feld  bill, 
Senate  print  383,  and  Assembly  Print  bill  No.  1485. 
He  complained  that  the  bills  were  introduced  each 
year  at  the  request  of  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  and  said  he  thought  they  would  re¬ 
tard  the  program  of  centralization.  The  remainder 
of  his  allotted  time  Mr.  Snyder  spent  in  trying  to 
discredit  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  R. 
S.  I.  S.,  and  his  associates.  He  was  very  careful 
not  to  commit  himself  too  much  on  the  subject, 
but  indicated  by  his  manner  and  his  insinuations 
that  he  considered  them  dishonest.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  what  put  the  word  “racket”  in  the  headline 
of  the  newspaper  next  day.  Mr.  Snyder  knows 
that  a  report  is  published  each  year  by  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  as  to  the  use  made 
of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  districts,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  illegal  about  the  way  they  are 
gathered  or  spent.  He  would  do  well  to  encourage 
a  young  man  of  Mr.  Devendorfs  type  rather  than 
to  hold  him  up  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  If  Mr. 
Snyder  had  any  argument  against  the  bills  he  did 
not  present  it,  nor  has  any  ever  been  presented  at 
any  hearing  I  have  attended.  He  seemed  to  wish 
the  committee  to  believe  that  the  rural  school  of 
today  was  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  ox-cart, 
which,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  schools  are 


vastly  improved,  but  the  roads  on  which  they  are 
located  are,  some  of  them,  almost  impassable  ex¬ 
cept  with  an  ox-cart  at  certain  seasons.  There  are 
many  miles  of  unimproved  roads  in  New’  York 
State  over  which  a  car,  much  less  a  bus,  cannot 
travel  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year.  Until 
these  roads  are  made  safe  and  passable,  transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  over  long  distances  should  not 
be  forced  upon  the  people  of  any  district.  The 
parents  of  the  children  are  the  best  judges  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  own  district,  not  a  far  distant  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Mr.  Snyder  called  upon 
some  of  his  associates  from  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  District  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association  to  record 
their  opposition  with  the  committee,  and  they  did 
so.  Their  reasons  were  not  given  except  that  the 
superintendent  from  New  York  City  said  that  so 
many  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  came  to  New 
York,  and  that  they  wanted  them  to  have  an  educa¬ 
tion  before  they  got  there.  This  gave  me  a  laugh, 
because  1  had  heard  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  say 
that  he  found  that  the  girls  who  came  into  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  country  school  had  a  much  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arithmetic  and  spelling  than  the  New 
York  City  girls. 

The  time  given  was  so  very  short  that  Mr.  Dev¬ 
endorf  had  to  choose  between  taking  the  time  to 
answer  Mr.  Snyder’s  charges  and  insinuations  and 
presenting  the  various  speakers  who  had  come, 
some  of  them  long  distances  at  their  own  expense. 
He  chose  the  latter  course,  simply  remarking  that 
most  of  the  talk  we  had  just  listened  to  was  mere¬ 
ly  “applesauce”  to  us.  He  then  called  on  witnesses 
from  several  central  school  districts  to  tell  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  of  the  methods  and  practices 
used  to  obtain  the  ends  sought  by  the  department 
and  its  agents.  Albert  Wintemute,  Harpursville, 
N.  Y.,  said  they  formed  a  Taxpayers’  Association, 
of  which  lie  is  president  and  by  that  means  had 
defeated  a  bond  issue  of  $149,000  which  had  been 
put  before  them  three  times  since  last  September. 
The  people  are  thoroughly  roused  and  turned  out 
to  vote  in  large  numbers,  in  spite  of  a  bad  blizzard. 

A.  W.  Bump,  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  told  of  how  the  de¬ 
partment  attempted  to  put  over  a  bonded  debt  of 
$185,000  on  their  district  with  a  valuation  of  $500,- 
000.  In  reply  to  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Devendorf, 
Mrs.  Amanda  Fletcher,  of  Shavertown,  said  that 
more  than  500  people  of  the  Andes  central  district 
were  given  only  144  hours  to  record  their  vote.  The 
farmers  had  expected  a  longer  time  and  a  number 
of  them  did  not  get  there  until  after  the  polls 
were  closed.  Some  were  on  their  way  through  the 
building  when  the  vote  was  closed. 

H.  R.  Fraser  also  spoke  on  the  Andes  centraliza¬ 
tion,  saying  it  was  put  through  with  secrecy  and 
misrepresentation.  He  said  that  the  transportation 
was  a  big  problem.  Someone  in  the  district  had 
figured  out  that  his  daughter,  who  lived  on  one  of 
the  Andes  hills,  would  be  obliged  to  travel  more 
than  70,000  miles  by  the  time  she  had  completed 
her  grade  and  high  school  education.  “Almost 
three  times  around  the  globe,”  Mr.  Fraser  said. 
“Will  it  be  worth  it?” 

Col.  Arthur  Crosby,  representing  the  New  York 
State  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  told  of  traveling 
through  the  State  of  New  York  last  Summer  and 
noticing  palatial  school  buildings  in  small  towns 
and  being  informed  upon  inquiry  that  they  were 
central  schools.  He  said  he  wondered  why  they 
were  necessary  in  this  State  when  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  other  adjoining  States,  did  not 
seem  to  have  them.  Col.  Crosby  spoke  of  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  State  aid  under  consolidation  and  cen¬ 
tralization,  calling  it  an  expensive  proposition,  lie 
warmly  commended  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  for  their  stand 
on  the  question  and  their  persistent  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Steven  Y.  Lewis,  North  Troy,  also  voiced  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  society  and 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  president,  Mr.  Devendorf. 
It  was  the  appointed  task  of  the  writer  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Devendorf  to  the  committee,  and  in  doing 
so  I  said  in  part :  “We  are  not  here  to  make  trouble, 
but  because  we  love  country  life  and  everything 
pertaining  to  it.  We  believe  the  small  school,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  farmhouse,  to  be  a  vital  part  of  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  that  it  can  be  made  an  ideal  school  for 
our  boys  and  girls  at  a  reasonable  expense.  We  be¬ 
lieve  our  children  have  a  right  to  attend  school  un¬ 
der  country  conditions  just  as  the  city  child  has  the 
privilege  of  walking  a  few  blocks  to  and  from  school. 
We  do  not  propose  to  see  our  schools  taken  from  us 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  situation,  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.” 

Mr.  Devendorf  spoke  on  the  merits  of  our  bills 
and  the  faults  of  tin*  other  two  bills.  The  Mastiek 
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bill  would  give  the  districts  a  right  to  vote  indi¬ 
vidually  on  the  question  of  centralization,  and  the 
second  Mastiek  bill  932  would  permit  any  district 
to  decentralize  by  a  majority  vote,  provided  no  bond¬ 
ed  debt  had  been  incurred.  Several  districts  which 
have  voted  to  centralize  are  now  anxious  that  this 
bill  should  be  passed.  The  Stokes-Shaver  bill  would 
allow  districts  to  raise  a  three-mill  tax  instead  of  a 
four-mill  tax,  and  receive  the  difference  between  that 
and  $1,400.  This  would  mean  a  saving  in  local  tax. 

The  Feld  bill,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Governor's  bill,  would  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  power  to  close  or  consolidate  any  school 
where  the  average  attendance  falls  below  six  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  There  is  no  provision  for  re¬ 
opening  the  school  when  the  number  of  pupils  shall, 
increase  as  is  so  often  the  case.  The  moving  about 
of  people  on  rented  farms  causes  a  constant  change 
of  district  population.  Since  a  consolidated  district 
receives  the  same  amount  of  State  aid  as  the  two 
separate  districts  received  and  an  additional  quota 
as  well,  there  will  be  no  saving  to  the  State  as  the 
Governor  intended.  Surely  some  strange  things  are 
being  done  in  these  days  in  the  name  of  economy. 
The  last  bill  mentioned  would  prohibit  a  trustee 
from  employing  a  teacher  without  the  consent  of  the 
district  superintendent,  and  will  serve  to  bring  the 
teacher  more  under  the  control  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  in  fear  of  losing  her  job. 

The  gavel  of  the  chairman  fell  all  too  soon,  and 
the  committee  left  the  room.  Many  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  obliged  to  go  away  unheard.  We  should 
have  had  as  much  time  as  we  wanted  to  present  our 
case  properly.  It  looked  to  me  as  though  an  unseen 
influence  was  at  work  shaking  some  kind  of  a  big 
stick  over  the  legislators.  Mr.  Devendorf  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  room  for  a  conference  among 
ourselves,  and  we  were  told  that  another  group 
wanted  it,  but  that  we  could  go  to  the  fourth  floor, 
where  we  would  find  a  place  to  get  together.  Some 
of  the  school  folks  got  lost  in  the  maze  of  corridors, 
and  went  away  home,  but  a  goodly  number  of  us 
reached  the  appointed  place,  and  there  we  remained 
for  two  hours,  talking  things  over  and  getting  the 
news  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Now  this  is  something  for  you  readers  to  do.  If 
you  are  interested  in  keeping  a  school  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  sit  down  and  write  some  letters  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  Write  to  the  Governor,  and 
tell  him  what  you  think.  Every  letter  counts,  and 
yours  may  turn  the  tide. 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  that  the  men  had 
got  along  fine,  but  the  larder  was  empty  and  I  had 
to  get  busy  with  mixing  bowl  and  spoon,  so  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  somewhat  late  sending  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hearing. 


Springtime 

Spring  is  here  at  last!  The  tulips,  hyacinths  and 
daffodils  will  soon  burst  into  bloom  with  a  beautiful 
splendor  of  many  colors  and  mellow  shades  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  tender  green  grass,  the  syringa 
blossoms  and  the  many  evergreens  that  were  set  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  changing  what  was  not  long  ago  a 
cold  windswept  scene  into  a  paradise  of  happiness 
and  content. 

The  lily  pool  has  been  relieved  of  its  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  I  did  this  rather  early  this  year  because  of 
the  severe  cold.  I  had  anticipated  finding  some  of 
the  lilies  completely  killed  but  to  my  surprise  they 
had  actually  started  to  send  forth  their  leaves  and 
were  in  perfect  shape.  It  is  evident  that  leaves  and 
straw  well  packed  make  a  good  protection. 

The  pool  has  been  filled  with  water  and  the  gold 
fish  once  more  have  a  free  range  with  dirt  and 
aquatic  life  which  is  their  natural  habitat.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  had  some  warm  weather  today  there 
are  a  few  stray  snowflakes  in  the  air  with  a  north 
breeze  blowing.  Marcus  is  just  outside  trying  to 
catch  some  of  them  in  his  hands.  Did  you  ever 
realize  how  hard  it  is?  Try  it  some  time  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  just  a  little. 

As  1  travel  through  the  nearby  country  I  see  many 
acres  of  beans  still  in  the  field.  These,  of  course, 
are  a  total  loss,  but  beans  bringing  a  fair  price,  as 
near  as  I  can  learn,  there  will  be  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  Ibis  year,  which  no  doubt  means 
a  low  price  for  1934.  The  average  farmer  is  much 
like  many  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  lie  looks 
for  his  money  where  he  lost  it,  but  is  much  harder 
to  discourage.  Thus  he  plants  beans. 

Plowing  is  already  under  way,  which  means  that 
sowing  and  planting  will  soon  be  commenced.  To 
get  between  the  handles  of  a  plow  and  behind  a  good 
team  of  horses  isn  t  a  hard  job.  As  we  make  tin* 
rounds  back  and  forth,  merely  turning  a  bit  of 
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Mother  Earth's  crust  to  the  sun,  one  can  almost 
dream,  along-  and  perhaps  visualize  what  the  crop 
may  bring  forth.  Many  a  has-been  farmer  longs  for 
this  very  thing. 

Both  the  old  and  new  strawberry  beds  look  good, 
and  give  the  promise  of  a  crop.  However  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  determine  this,  as  there  are  many  frosts 
yet  to  come.  The  Latham  raspberries,  too,  are  not 
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yet  far  enough  advanced  to  tell  how  much  damage 
the  22  degrees  below  did. 

Marcus  has  just  come  in  with  a  nice  bouquet  of 
pussy-willows,  and  is  holding  them  here  before  me, 
and  the  girls  are  in  the  kitchen,  operating  the  new 
electric  washing-machine,  and  having  some  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  who  should  put  it  in  or  out  of  gear. 
I  don't  know  just  what  it  is  about,  at  any  rate  there 
isn't  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy,  so  I  suppose 
they  have  to  create  some.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
machine  age  we  are  living  in,  and  how  we  rush  over 
our  highways,  50,  60,  70  miles  per  hour  and  the 
worth-while  sign  which  reads,  “Drive  fast  and  see 
the  next  world,”  goes  unheeded.  f.  h.  tj. 


filled  in  as  before.  Be  s*ure  you  press  the  soil  firmly, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  air  holes  around  the  stones 
as  these  air  holes  will  cause  the  plant  roots  to  dry 
out.  Continue  to  put  rows  of  stones  and  to  fill  in 
with  dirt  until  the  top  of  the  si  oik-  is  reached.  A 
great  deal  of  taste  may  be  displayed  in  arranging 
the  rocks,  so  that  the  effect  will  look  as  natural  as 
if  the  stones  had  been  left  there  by  the  last  glacier. 
Avoid  standing  stones  on  edge ;  a  stone  always  looks 
best  if  it  is  set  with  its  broadest  base  down,  so  that 
it  will  appear  firm. 

If  you  have  neither  of  these  desirable  slopes,  but 
only  a  flat  yard,  you  can  make  an  appropriate  place 
to  grow  all  these  fascinating  dwarf  plants  which  are 
becoming  so  popular  and  are  so  likely  to  be  lost  or 
grown  over  if  you  try  to  grow  them  in  an  ordinary 
bed  among  the  other  perennials. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  rock  garden  on  a  level 
place  is  a  background.  That  is,  if  you  want  to  try 
to  make  the  pile  of  stones,  which  you  are  going  to 
call  your  rock  garden,  look  at  all  natural.  If  you 
already  have  a  planting  of  shrubs  choose  a  place  in 
front  of  them,  or  if  you  have  no  such  place  the 
shrubs  will  have  to  be  planted.  Any  of  the  common 
shrubs  will  do,  especially  those  like  the  honeysuckles, 
Regel's  privet  or  any  shrubs  which  are  not  too  for¬ 
mal  in  outline.  Plant  these  in  a  semi-circle  or  ir¬ 
regular  line.  Now  we  can  beg  in  our  rock  garden 
proper.  Spade  up  the  whole  space  which  you  want 
to  make  into  your  rock  garden.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  grass,  as  the  sod  will  rot  under  the 
rest  of  the  soil  which  will  be  piled  on  top  of  it.  Now 
outline  the  whole  garden  with  a  ring  of  stones,  re¬ 
membering  to  alternate  a  few  smaller  and  a  few 
larger  stones  to  give  variety  to  your  miniature  moun¬ 
tain  scene.  Fill  in  this  ring  of  stones  with  the  soil 
mixture  which  I  have  already  given  you.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  stones  put  some  in  with  the  soil.  Im¬ 
perfect  stones  or  even  broken  bricks  can  be  used  in 
the  center.  These  stones  in  the  center  will  give  the 


plants  which  will  grow  in  any  location,  but  probably 
one  facing  east  or  south  will  give  the  widest  latitude 
in  choice  of  plants.  Rock  gardens  can,  however,  la* 
made  even  in  the  shade  of  woods  if  the  plants  which 
naturally  grow  there  are  chosen. 

There  is  a  very  wide  choice  of  plants  which  may 
be  grown  in  a  rock  garden.  Only  the  dwarfer  plants, 
not  more  than  one  foot  tall,  should  be  planted  among 
the  stones,  for  if  larger  plants  are  put  in  it  will 
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make  the  pile  of  stones  look  insignificant.  These 
larger  plants  may  be  used  on  the  back  slope  of  the 
garden,  and  do  not  forget  to  include  some  .of  the 
dwarf  shrubs  like  Mahonia.  the  brooms,  Mugho  pines 
and  dwarf  junipers.  These  will  show  prettily  be¬ 
hind  the  stones,  and  fill  in  between  the  shrubs  in 
the  background  and  the  true  alpine  plants  in  front. 

New  York.  hazard  clarke. 


What  About  the  Home  Garden? 

Iam  wondering  if  in  seeking  after  so  many  of  the 
good  things  there  is  no  danger  that  we  may  pass  by 
others  of  greater  importance.  This  feeling  came 
home  to  me  because  of  letters  received  from  other 
States  expressing  doubts  about  the  value  of  the 
home  garden  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  family,  while  other  and  outside 
commodities  seems  to  increase.  In 
these  opening  Spring  days  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  spend  a  few  minutes  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject,  for  somehow  to  the 
writer  the  feeling  is  increasing  that 
far  too  many  ai'e  losing  what  is  of 
great  significance  to  every  individual 
in  a  family  where  this  feature  is 
neglected. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  each  and  every  product  of 
a  well-grown  home  garden  has  specific 
medicinal  value,  in  addition  to  the  food 
nutrients  contained  in  all  the  products. 
Some  of  these  are  simply  corrective,  some  laxative, 
some  stimulating,  some  diuretic,  some  act  on  the 
liver,  others  ou  the  kidney,  heart,  bowels  and 
stomach,  and  all  unite  in  contributing  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  individual.  The  satisfactory  feel¬ 
ing  engendered  by  partaking  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
these  products  is  recognized,  but  too  often  we  over¬ 
look  the  more  important  function  of  supplying  our 
bodies  with  those  microscopic  agents  necessary  for 
elimination  of  wastes,  correction  of  irregularities 
and  equipping  with  elements  needed  to  help  us  carry 
on  successfully.  We  term  these  vitamins,  and  find 
a  variety  in  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growth,  but  have  hardly  learned  their  worth  or  re¬ 
lation  they  bear  to  our  bodily  needs.  That  they  are 
real  entities  and  play  an  important  part  in  aiding 
the  assimilation  of  food  and  promotion  of  health 
there  is  no  question.  During  the  Great  War  one  of 
l he  German  war  vessels  held  by  us  found  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  crew  disabled,  and  the  doctors  could 
not  tell  the  trouble.  A  dietician  was  sailed  aboard, 
and  upon  examination  ordered  the  boiling  of  potato 
skins  and  the  drinking  of  the  liquor  regularly  by  the 
men.  In  three  weeks'  time  everyone  was  back  on 
his  job  fully  restored.  The  rations  formerly  served 
were  chiefly  from  the  bakeries,  and  so  lacked  en¬ 
tirely  the  presence  of  these  vitamins.  Gradually 
there  is  coming  a  better  appreciation  of  the  real 
value  of  vegetables  in  a  regular  diet,  chiefly  because 
of  the  vitamins  they  carry  as  well  as  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  they  give  to  consumers.  For  this  reason  it  is 
wise  to  urge  a  good  garden  upon  all  readers,  and  the 
selection  of  such  variety  of  crops  as  will  best  please 
the  palate  and  promote  the  health. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  asparagus,  and  when 
well  fertilized,  the  first  warm  week  in  April  or  May 
will  bring  forth  a  rich  supply.  One  hundred  roots 
well  cared  for  will  furnish  a  medium  family  with 
daily  supply  from  then  to  the  last  of  June.  Years 
ago  when  my  first  row  was  well  started,  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  driving  by  stopped  his  horse  and  claiming 
attention  said.  “Say,  mister,  do  you  grow  all  that 


Making  a  Rock  Garden 

Are  you  thinking  of  making  a  rock  garden?  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  hints.  The  first  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  rock  garden  is  either  to  turn  a 
hilly  place  into  a  garden  or  to  create  a 
situation  where  the  dwarf  alpine 
plants  will  be  at  home.  If  you  already 
have  a  hilly  rocky  location,  most  of 
your  work  is  done,  as  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  only  a  few  more  stones  or 
rearrange  some  to  form  pockets  for  the 
plants.  Fortunately  many  rock  plants 
are  not  very  fussy  about  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  so  if  the 
rocky  bank  has  a  good  growth  of  weeds  the  soil  will 
probably  grow  good  rock  plants.  If  on  the  other 
hand  your  bank  is  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  soil  in  the  pockets 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  The  soil  for  use  in 
such  a  place  should  be  one  that  is  high  in  organic 
matter  (peat  moss  or  leaf  mold)  so  that  it  will  be 
retentive  of  moisture. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  exact  directions  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  rock  garden  on  a  natural  stony  slope,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  stones  or  ledges  of  rock  which 
are  already  there.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  that 
there  are  pockets  or  little  flat  terraces  above  or  be¬ 
hind  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  will  not  wash. 
If  you  have  to  set  in  any  rocks  be  sure  to  set  them 
firmly,  so  that  you  can  stand  on  them  after  they  are 
placed,  and  set  them  so  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
rock  is  under  the  soil.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  kind 
of  rock  as  that  which  is  already  there,  for  if  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  rock  is  introduced  it  will  stick  out  like 
a  sore  thumb.  The  thing  to  strive  for  most  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  rock  garden  is  naturalness  and  a  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  rocks  to  the  plants.  Do  not  get  the  idea 
that  the  rocks  should  be  few  and  far  between,  for 
the  most  successful  rock  gardens  are  those  whose 
stones  are  thickly  placed. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  slope  which  has  no  rocks 
ou  it.  Let.  us  presume  it  has  a  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds  on  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  up  the  grass 
and  remove  as  many  of  the  weed  roots  as  possible. 
Then  begin  at  the  bottom  and  put  a  row  of  stones; 
be  sure  not  to  set  them  too  regularly,  and  vary  the 
size  as  much  as  you  can.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  some  soil  ready  to  fill  in  behind  the  stones  as 
you  build  up.  This  soil  mixture  can  be  composed  of 
about  one-third  peat  moss,  one-third  sand  and  one- 
third  good  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  for  instance.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  put  in 
more  sand  and  peat  moss  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  soil. 

After  the  first  layer  of  stones  has  been  filled  in 
with  dirt  the  next  layer  of  stones  may  be  put  on  and 


Rock  G-ARDEV  oaj  Lpvpc  g-Roorp 
plants  a  cool  place  for  their  roots  to  run,  and  many 
of  the  alpines  like  that.  Let  me  caution  you  to  press 
this  soil  down  firmly,  or  even  wash  it  into  place  with 
the  garden  hose. 

Now  you  will  see  that  you  have  a  little  plateau 
bordered  by  the  stones.  Put  another  ring  of  rocks 
just  inside  and  above  the  first  ring  and  you  will  see 
the  pockets  for  the  plants  begin  to  form.  Let  every 
rock  touch  at  least  one  point,  and  do  not  make  your 
pockets  too  big :  one  a  square  foot  in  extent  is  a 
rather  large  pocket :  most  will  be  smaller.  The 
plants  fill  look  best  if  they  are  squeezing  out  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  with  little  or  no  dirt  showing.  After 
you  have  put  on  the  second  ring  of  rocks,  fill  in 
again  with  your  soil  mixture,  not  forgetting  your 
.stones  in  the  center.  Now  put  on  another  ring  of 
rock,  and  fill  in  with  soil.  If  you  have  made  the  out¬ 
line  of  your  first  ring  irregular,  that  is,  narrow  in 
some  places  and  wider  in  others,  you  will  find  that 
the  third  ring  of  stones  which  you  have  just  put  in 
place  has  come  pretty  near  touching  in  the  narrower 
parts.  Where  this  has  occurred  leave  it  and  go  on 
building  another  ring  in  the  wider  parts.  This  will 
give  valleys  between  your  mountain  peaks.  Do  not 
try  to  build  your  mountain  too  high.  If  the  highest 
peak  is  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  that 
will  be  plenty.  If  you  have  laid  the  rocks  as  they 
would  have  fallen  naturally  with  their  broadest  base 
down  and  none  sticking  up  on  end,  and  if  you  have 
remembered  to  vary  the  size  of  your  stones,  you  will 
have  an  irregular  pile  of  stones  full  of  little  pockets. 
The  garden  will  look  better  if  you  will  take  your 
garden  hose  and  water  it  thoroughly  to  wash  off 
the  stones  and  settle  what  loose  soil  there  is  on  top. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  make  a  rock  garden  is  in 
the  Fall,  so  that  it  can  settle  over  the  Winter  before 
there  is  much  planting  in  it.  The  shrubs  in  the  back 
can  also  be  put  in  satisfactorily  at  this  time.  But 
you  will  possibly  not  be  inspired  to  do  it  in  the  Fall, 
and  it  can  be  done  equally  well  in  Spring  or  at 
any  time. 

As  for  the  exposure  for  the  rock  garden,  there  are 
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ull9s  a  mean  one.  Steep. 
River  bridge  and  culvert  at  the 
bottom.  Dirt  road  and  two  bad 
turns.  ]  once  thought  that  no 
car  would  ever  make  it.  Today  I 
did  it  easily  enough  in  my  New 
Ford  V-8.” 

OUT  in  the  country  ig  where 
you  see  what  a  car  can  do. 
Hills  and  rutted,  muddy  roadg 
are  a  sure  test  of  performance 
and  dependability. 

It  is  hard,  constant  service 
that  shows  the  superior  quality 
of  the  New  Ford  V-8.  It  gives 
good  service  on  the  road  because 
good  service  has  been  built  into 


remembering — It  is  the  only 
car  under  $2500  with  a  V-type, 
eight-cylinder  engine.  It  is  the 
most  economical  Ford  ever  built. 
It  is  easy  riding  on  all  roads  and 
it  gives  you  more  interior  room 
—  front  and  rear— than  any 
other  low-price  car.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  V-8  engine  gives  you 
eight  cylinders  in  sturdier, 
chunkier  engine  space. 

The  outstanding  value  of  the 
New  Ford  V-8  is  not  a  matter 
of  words  or  claims,  hut  a  defi¬ 
nite,  demonstrable  fact.  It  is 
something  you  can  see  on 
the  road  as  you  “Watch  The 
Fords  Go  By.”  You  are  doubly 
sure  of  it  when  you  drive  the 
car  yourself  and  know  person¬ 
ally  what  it  can  do.  There’s 


sparrow  grass  just  for  funerals?”  We 
have  learned  better  since  then,  yet  in  far 
too  many  homes  this  vegetable  is  sadly 
neglected,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  broccoli 
and  other  nutritious  and  vitamin-carrying 
\  arieties. 

In  the  turning  more  and  more  to  a 
vegetable  diet  there  will  follow  greater 
freedom  from  diseases  which  shorten  the 
term  of  life.  A  fact  not  always  recog¬ 
nized.  yet  of  the  highest  importance,  is 
that  any  product  of  the  garden  com¬ 
mences  to  lose  in  choicest  characteristics 
immediately  on  removal  from  the  ground, 
and  to  realize  the  best  it  should  be  se¬ 
lected  absolutely  fresh.  Thus  sweet  corn 
will  lose  5  per  cent  of  its  sweetness  in 
two  hours  after  being  broken  from  the 
stalks.  Wilted  vegetables  may  be  re-, 
stored  in  part  by  soaking  in  water,  but 
the  actual  worth  can  never  be  recovered, 
hence  the  importance  of  demanding  fresh 
products,  and  here  the  grower  lias  an  ad¬ 
vantage  far  and  away  beyond  those  who 
rely  on  the  market  for  a  supply.  Count 
it  a  blessing  if  you  have  even  a  small 
garden  plot  where  the  standard  varieties 
may  be  grown  and  brought  to  the  kitchen 
when  wanted  for  the  kettle  or  table.  The 
drift  of  the  day  is  towards  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
well  will  it  be  when  we  all  have  learned 
tiie  way  to  health  a-nd  comfort  by  use  of 
nature's  choicest  products. 

U.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine. 


Grafting  Wax  and  Muslin 
Strips 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  both  solid  and  liquid,  and  the 
use  of  muslin  strips  dipped  in  grafting 
wax  to  bind  the  grafts?  Can  paraffin  be 
used?  I  thought  the  paraffin  might  be 
less  expensive.  T.  c.  F. 

Stottsville,  X.  Y. 

Paraffin  has  been  used  in  nut-grafting, 
but  has  not  been  widely  adopted  for  other 
plants.  After  all.  if  you  will  figure  it  out, 
you  will  find  that  grafting  wax  is  not 
particularly  expensive.  Paraffin  is  likely 
to  crack  and  to  melt  during  hot  days.  All 
in  all.  grafting  wax  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular,  especially  now  that  the  brush 
wax,  or  heated  waxes  are  being  used  so 
extensively.  The  chief  virtue  of  paraffin 
lies  in  its  low  melting  point  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  applied  in  melted 
form. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  waxes 
in  use,  namely  :  Brush  wax,  hand  or  soft 
wax,  and  alcoholic  wax. 

Brush  wax  is  the  more  popular  wax  for 
extensive  operations  and  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Resin.  5  lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  raw 
linseed  oil.  44  lb.;  lampblack  or  powdered 
charcoal,  44  lb.  Melt  the  resin,  add  and 
melt  the  beeswax,  add  the  linseed  oil.  then 
remove  from  the  tire  and  add  the  lamp¬ 
black  or  the  powdered  charcoal  by  stirring 
in  a  little  at  a  time  to  prevent  boiling 
over.  This  wax  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  A  grafting  lantern  may  be 
purchased,  or  the  operator  may  exercise 
his  own  ingenuity  to  contrive  a  device 
which  is  easily  carried  and  will  shelter  a 
small  flame  and  keep  the  wax  liquid  in  a 
small  container  above  it.  A  one-inch 
paint  brush  is  a  good  size  for  applying 
the  wax. 

Hand  or  soft  wax  is  a  good  general 
purpose  wax,  requiring  no  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  its  appliance  since  it  can  be 
worked  and  spread  by  band.  It  is  made 
as  follows:  Resin,  4  lbs.;  beeswax,  2  lbs.; 
tallow,  1  lb.  Melt  all  three  ingredients 
together,  cool  somewhat,  and  pour  into 
cold  water.  Grease  the  hands  well  and  as 
soon  as  the  wax  becomes  cool  enough  to 
handle,  pull  and  work  it  until  it  assumes 
a  light  brownish-yellow  color.  It  may 
then  be  molded  into  balls  of  convenient 
size  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  for  use.  If  a  softer  wax  is  desired, 
substitute  linseed  oil  for  part  of  the  tal¬ 
low. 

Alcoholic  wax  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperature  and  is  made  as  follows:  Pul¬ 
verized  resin,  4  lbs.;  tallow.  44  lb.;  wood 
alcohol,  2  lbs.  41  elt  the  tallow,  then  add 
and  melt  the  pulverized  resin.  Remove 
the  mixture  from  the  lire  and  stir  until 
partially  cool.  Then  add  the  alcohol 
gradually  until  the  cooled  mixture  is  the 
consistency  of  paint.  If  must  be  kept  in 
a  fruit  jar  or  other  sealed  container.  It 
•is  applied  with  a  brush  and  leaves  a  solid 
coating  upon  drying. 

Waxed  string  may  be  made  by  running 
a  willow  twig  through  a  ball  of  No.  16 
cotton  twine  and  immersing  the  twine  in 
nearly  boiling  wax  for  three  minutes. 
When  taken  out  to  cool  the  ball  should  be 
slowly  turned  over  several  times  by  means 
of  the  twig  to  prevent  the  hot  wax  from 
settling  on  the  lower  side.  Waxed  cloth 
strips  may  be  made  similarly,  using  cloth 
cut  into  %-inch  strips  and  wound  into 
balls.  ir.  B.  t. 


Grafting  Peaches  With 
Plums 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  graft  peach 
branches  on  plum  trees?  F.  C.  s. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

It  is  possible  to  graft  the  peach  on  to 
the  plum,  but  the  union  will  not  be  es¬ 
pecially  good,  and  you  should  not  expect 
the  resulting  tree  to  be  long-lived.  Never¬ 
theless,  you  can  be  sure  that,  the  two  will 
unite  in  case  you  care  to  try  it.  You  may 
use  either  the  cleft  graft,  which  is  com 
monlv  used  in  top-working  trees  in  which 
branches  about  244  inches  in  diameter  are 


cut  off  and  split  so  as  to  receive  two 
scions,  one  on  each  edge,  or  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  your  purpose  by  budding, 
in  which  buds  in  the  axils  of  leaves  on 
new  wood  are  inserted  under  the  bark 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  buds  are  tied  in  place,  and  will  re¬ 
main  dormant  until  the  following  Spring. 
At  that  time  the  branches  just  above  the 
newly  inserted  buds  should  be  cut  off,  so 
as  to  force  the  buds  into  growth.  In  the 
case  of  budding,  it  is  best  to  insert  the 
buds  on  wood  no  more  than  44  to  %  inch 
in  diameter,  and  to  place  the  buds  at 
numerous  places  on  the  tree.  H.  B.  t. 


Packages  for  Apples  in 
Canada 

Will  you  advise  me  regarding  Canadian 
apple  packing?  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  use  barrels,  boxes  or  tub 
bushels.  j.  g.  k. 

Sewell,  N.  J. 

The  records  from  Canadian  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  show  that  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  the 
leading  apple-producing  Province,  sends 
most  of  her  apples  to  market  in  barrels, 
although  some  of  the  fancy  and  dessert 
quality  fruits  are  packed  in  boxes.  In 
the  Ontario  section,  too,  apples  are  large 
ly  barreled,  although  some  fancy  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  McIntosh  and  Fameuse  are  sold 
in  fancy  boxes.  In  the  British  Columbia 
section  of  the  Far  West  the  box  is  the 
preferred  package.  h.  b.  t. 


Roses  for  Northern  Gardens 

The  past  Winter  left  many  a  gaping 
hole  in  northern  gardens  where  depend¬ 
ence  had  been  placed  in  the  hardiness  of 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  and  others  of  like 
tenderness.  The  gardener  who  placed  his 
faith  in  Rosa  rugosa  and  its  hybrids  now 
has  an  indelible  smile,  for  he  has  few 
losses  to  grieve  over.  The  hardiness  of 
this  rose  is^ not  its  only  recommendation, 
though,  fo.  it  is  peculiarly  immune  to 
most  of  the  diseases  and  insects  which 
make  the  life  of  the  grower  of  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  a  continual  round  of  sprav- 
ing,  dusting  and  worry.  All  of  which 
makes  the  Rugosas  ideal  roses  for  the 
busy  gardener  and  for  those  in  our  cold 
sections. 

It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  a 
Rugosa  rose  is  not  an  ideal  substitute 
for  a  Hybrid  Tea.  First  of  all.  it  is  not 
a  bedding  plant,  but  should  find  its  place 
in  the  shrub  border  or  as  a  hedge  plant, 
while  one  or  two  of  the  named  hybrids 
will  be  found  useful  as  ground  covers. 
They  are  good  plants,  too,  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  who  is  operating  on  light  sandy 
soil.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  grow  good 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in 
light  soil,  you  know  what  that  means. 
Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  there  is 
not  a  shrubbery  rose  equal  to  the  Rugosa 
and  its  named  forms  in  value  to  the 
northern  gardener.  And  even  where  the 
more  tender  ones  can  be  grown,  the 
Rugosas  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
garden  scheme. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  much  space 
to  describe  the  plant  except  to  say  it  is 
an  upright  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet  under  good  culture, 
though  it  is  generally  not  more  than  five 
feet.  The  stems  are  densely  set  with 
prickles  and  bristles,  which  form  no  small 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  especially 
during  the  time  that  the  plant  carries  no 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  thick,  leathery 
and  wrinkled,  dark  shining  green  above, 
lighter  and  hairy  below,  and  take  on 
bright  hues  of  yellow,  orange  and  red  in 
Autumn.  Another  ornamental  feature  of 
the  plant  is  the  persistent  red  fruits 
which  follow  the  blossoming  of  the  single 
forms,  and  less  frequently  of  the  doubles. 

Many  named  varieties  of  Rugosa  are 
now  available,  most  of  which  have  defi¬ 
nite  garden  value.  For  a  ground  cover, 
especially  on  sunny,  slopes  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  establish  many  otherwise  good 
plants,  Max  Graf  and  Lady  Duncan  are 
particularly  good.  These  two  are  some¬ 
what  similar,  except  that  the  former  is 
darker  in  bud  and  foliage  and  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower. 

The  outstanding  Rugosa  hybrids,  as  I 
have  had  them,  are  as  follows:  Agnes, 
with  coppery  buds  and  fragrant,  double 
amber-yellow  flowers,  very  hardy ;  Con¬ 
rad  F.  Myer,  soft  silver  pink  flowers, 
double,  good  cut  flower  on  the  Tea  rose 
order;  Dr.  Eckner,  too,  evidently  con¬ 
tains  much  Tea  blood  which  shows  in 
its  Tea-like  buds  and  foliage,  the  buds 
open  into  a  beautiful,  vsemi-double  flowers 
made  up  of  a  suffusion  of  orange,  salmon 
and  buff  (an  exquisite  flower  that  keeps 
coming  during  most  of  the  Summer  and 
Autumn)  ;  F.  J.  Grootendorst  is  aptly 
described  by  its  name  “Baby  rambler 
Rugosa;”  Pink  Grootendorst  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  next  preceding  except 
that  its  flowers  are  a  light  pink  instead 
of  the  red  of  the  other;  Vanguard  is  a 
very  vigorous  plant,  growing  up  to  eight 
feet,  it  is  said,  though  mine  have  not  yet 
attained  that  height,  with  highly  fra¬ 
grant  flowers  in  a  combination  of  soft 
copper  and  reddish  orange.  Nor  should 
one  overlook  the  older  form  known  as 
Alba.  This  is  a  pure  glistening  white  of 
semi-double  formation  that  blooms  from 
June  until  frost,  followed  by  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  brilliant  red  fruits. 

Michigan.  c.  \v.  wood. 


An  Old  Buckwheat  Wanted 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the 
old-time  Merino  buckwheat  seed,  some¬ 
times  listed  as  Iceland  buckwheat? 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  r..  h. 


it  at  the  factory. 

Here  are  three  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the 
Ford  V-8  that  are  'worth 


nothing  like  riding  in  a 
car  to  get  the  true  story 
of  performance. 


“The  Universal  Car5* 


NEW  FORD  V-8 

We  have  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  Ford  V-8  truck.  Also 
literature  describing  the  Ford  Exchange  Service  (plan  whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  Model  A  or  B  or  V-8  engine  and  other  units  such  as  dis¬ 
tributor,  shock  absorber,  carburetor,  etc.,  for  factory -reconditioned  units  at 
small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
on  request.  This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below. 

New  Ford  V-8  Car _ Mew  Ford  V-8  Truck _ 

Nome _ _ 


.Ford  Exchange  Service- 


Route- 


Post  Office- 


State _ 
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R  tO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


A  NON-ARSENICAL 
INSECTICIDE 


DUTOX  is  a  practical,  non-arseni- 
cal  insecticide  that  kills  pests  on 
vegetables,  fruit  and  tobacco.  Pre¬ 
ferred  by  commercial  growers  and 
home  gardeners  because  of— 

(1)  its  effective  control  of  many 
beetles  and  leaf-eating  insects;  (2) 
it  KILLS  the  insects— doesn’tmerely 
drive  them  away  to  feed  on  other 
plants;  (3)  it  is  afluorinecompound; 
it  contains  neither  lead  nor  arsenic; 
(4)  applied  as  dust  or  spray  it 
insures  economical  protection. 

DUTOX  Controls— 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Cabbage  Looper 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  Codling  Moth 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle  Corn  Earworm 

Cabbage  Worm  and  many  others 

DUTOX  saves  its  cost  many  times 
over  in  larger  yields  of  fancy  crops. 
Buy  from  your  dealer. 

Write  for  folder. 

The  GRASSELU  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Founded  1839  INC  Cle  -eland,  O. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at^  lowest  factory  prices. 
Concrete  Mixer,  low- 
priced  with  Babbitt 
.  bearings. 

’  -  FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  Inner  and  outer  jackets  ami  smooth 
cover  that  v»  ill  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths.  $(>.(>3;  35  ft.,  #3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG.  C0RP. 
,  1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 

tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 

pi  Powerful  l  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

*  AOW  for  Small  farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 

Cpp  J  ^  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.y^O 

?  1^  l\  THREE  SIZES 

lUlllVAlP^  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. y 

MowHaiA  HCrop8TooU.Trl'  ■ 
and  Lawns  \  Also  Run  Belt 

Machines,  Pumps.  Saws,  elc.j 
H  h  W heels—  E nclosed  G ea rs  p 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog *  1 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO! 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


KillWecds  with 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 

r  still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 

_  able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 

'  canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

1  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Or.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  calif. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  has  selected  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next 
session  of  the  National  Grange,  to  be 
held  November  14-23,  1034.  The  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  seventh  degree  will  occur 
in  the  great  Bushnell  Auditorium,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  auditoriums  in 
New  England.  Hotel  Bond  will  be 
Grange  headquarters  during  the  session. 
New  England  Patrons  have  set  the  goal 
of  a  class  of  15.000  seventh-degree  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  Hartford  meeting.  The 
population  of  Hartford  is  165,000.  The 
National  Grange  met  at  Hartford  in 
1907.  Since  then  New  England  has  en¬ 
tertained  the  big  body  of  farm  folks 
three  times ;  in  1913,  at  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  when  5,459  seventh-degree  candidates 
were  initiated;  in  1920  at  Boston,  when 
the  class  numbered  9,838 ;  and  in  1926, 
when  7,236  were  initiated  at  Portland. 
New  England  has  set  out  to  beat  Ro- 
chester's  class  of  11.125  in  1930,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  record. 

Another  State  has  been  added  to  the 
Grange  family — Tennessee.  The  State 
Grange  of  Tennessee  was  organized  on 
February  22  and  23  at  Knoxville.  About 
20  Subordinate  Granges  have  been 
formed  in  the  State  recently.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  order  Tennessee  was  one  of 
the  big  Grange  States,  but  for  over  30 
years  the  State  has  not  been  represented 
at  the  National  Grange. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  re¬ 
ports  that  about  30  per  cent  more 
Granges  have  been  organized  thus  far 
during  the  present  Grange  year  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  one  year  ago. 

The  annual  New  England  Lecturers’ 
conference  will  be  held  this  year  at  Bur¬ 
lington  at  the  Vermont  State  University 
on  August  21-23.  State  Grange  Lecturer 
Harry  A.  Stoddard  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
is  president  of  the  New  England  Lectur¬ 
ers'  Association. 

New  York  State  now  has  two  Model 
Juvenile  Granges,  and  66  Honor  Juvenile 
Granges.  Three  counties  each  have  six 
Honor  Juvenile  Granges — Genesee,  On¬ 
ondaga  and  St.  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Mabelle  B.  Hayner,  1933  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Grange  Service 
and  Hospitality  committee,  reports  that 
the  Service  and  Hospitality  committees 
of  the  Empire  State  contributed  $3,265.36 
to  the  State  Grange  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  during  the  past  year. 

The  new  “History  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange”  can  be  obtained  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  State  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Interlaken  ;  State  Secretary  II.  M. 
Stanley,  Skaneateles;  State  Chairman 
Edson  J.  Walrath,  Evans  Mills;  and 
State  Historian  L.  L.  Alleen,  Times  of¬ 
fice,  Watertown.  The  price  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  delivered  by  parcel  post,  is  $1.35. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  Grange 
movement  in  the  United  States  Minne¬ 
sota  led  in  the  number  of  Subordinate 
Granges.  On  July  8,  1870,  that  State 
had  32  Granges. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Grange  October  25,  1873.  showed  186 
Granges  in  Tennessee,  the  State  that  has 
just  been  admitted  for  the  second  time 
into  the  Grange  fold  as  Grange  State  No. 
33.  At  that  time  Iowa  was  the  leading 
Grange  State,  with  1,823  Granges.  Mis¬ 
souri  came  second  with  956,  Illinois  third 
with  6S8  and  Kansas  fourth  with  625. 
At  that  time.  New  York  State  had  but 
15  Granges.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1873,  there  were  5.123  Subordinate 
Granges  organized  in  New  York  State, 
919  of  them  in  September. 

The  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Pomona  Grange,  at 
their  quarterly  March  sessions,  endorsed 
the  electric  power  program  of  Governor 
Lehman  and  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
sales  tax.  The  Jefferson  Pomona  has  a 
membership  of  1.800  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Pomona  is  nearly  as  large.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  largest  Subordinate  Grange  is 
Pamelia,  with  425  enrolled,  and  Gouver- 
neur  is  the  leading  Grange  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  with  576  members. 

New  York  State  added  two  new  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  to  its  roster  in  the  first 
month  of  1931.  They  were  Russell  Ju¬ 
venile  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  organized 
January  13,  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  A. 
AY.  Hull,  with  a  charter  list  of  29  mem¬ 
bers;  and  AValdo  Juvenile  in  Dutchess 
County  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Chester 
A.  Hogan,  on  January  25,  with  20  char¬ 
ter  members. 


A  Field  Man’s  Observations 

[The  sales  representative  of  a  concern 
supplying  seeds  to  truck  farmers  has 
unusual  opportunity  to  form  a  practical 
study  of  the  economics  of  this  business, 
the  conditions  under  which  truck  garden¬ 
ers  work,  methods  of  selling  their  pro¬ 
duce,  transportation,  etc.  This  is  the 
third  of  several  short  articles  by  an  bo- 
serbing  man,  AY.  M.  Silkworth.j 

A  very  important  consideration  today, 
when  conditions  for  bettering  the  han¬ 
dling  of  produce  are  of  much  concern,  is 
consignment  shipping.  This  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  a  long  time,  but  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  are  no  points 
gained  by  this  form  of  shipment  or  han¬ 
dling  of  produce.  Today  there  are  very 
few,  if  any  lines  of  merchandise  delivered 
on  consignment  basis,  outside  of  farm 
produce.  Consignment  of  goods  is  not  a 
direct  sale,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  business. 
When  goods  are  shipped  to  market  on 
this  basis,  and  arrive  when  a  low  mar¬ 
ket  prevails,  the  expenses  are  very  rarely 


met  by  the  sales  price,  and  the  articles 
shipped  become  nothing  but  a  long  shot 
gamble,  the  grower  just  living  on  hopes 
that  his  consignment  will  by  chance  bring 
enough  to  cover  all  expenses  and  leave 
him  a  profit  for  his  labors.  The  grower 
should  know  what  he  is  to  receive  for 
his  articles,  which  if  by  consignment,  he 
can  never  know. 

The  only  satisfactory  manner  for  the 
grower  to  dispose  of  his  marketable  crops, 
is  to  make  direct  sales  to  a  commission 
man  or  establishment,  or  a  representative 
of  either,  in  his  home  section.  Again  I 
would  like  to  bear  on  the  important  fact 
that  for  success  in  any  business,  there 
are  required  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  It  be¬ 
comes  impossible  to  have  the  success  or 
the  results  by  consignments. 

It  would  be  a  logical  thing  for  the  com¬ 
mission  man  or  his  establishment  to  have 
representatives  in  the  sections  from 
which  he  wished  to  receive  produce.  A 
representative  could  receive  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  house  represented  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  of  each  day 
of  the  requirement  and  the  prices  offered. 
This  would  create  that  buyer  and  seller. 
It  would  also  be  a  guide  to  the  producers 
as  they  would  then  know  what  they  were 
to  receive  for  their  produce,  and  how 
much  to  prepare.  If  the  prices  offered 
were  satisfactory,  each  individual  grower 
could  then  gather  and  pack  for  the  buyer. 
Let  us  suppose  for  illustration,  a  certain 
morning  the  prices  on  certain  items  were 
low,  the  market  off,  each  grower  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  representative,  would  be 
told  his  house  could  use  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  stated  price.  This  price  might 
easily  be  too  low  on  that  morning  for  the 
grower  to  avoid  loss  if  he  handled  this 
order.  The  grower  in  the  ease  could 
easily  figure  his  expenses  against  the 
price  offered  and.  proving  too  low,  would 
save  the  expense  and  loss  of  a  new  pack¬ 
age,  the  expense  of  gathering  and  any 
other  expenses.  It  would  prove  much 
better  by  far,  to  lose  a  portion  of  a  crop, 
than  to  lose  both  crop  and  packages,  be¬ 
sides  filling  the  market  with  a  certain 
commodity  that  was  moving  slow  and  in 
poor  demand.  If  a  commission  house  can 
only  use  a  certain  amount  of  any  one  ar¬ 
ticle,  why  load  them  up  with  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  article?  Consignment 
shipment  does  this  very  thing,  loads  these 
establishments  with  more  than  they  can 
readily  dispose  of  to  the  advantage  of  the 
growers. 

Now  for  example,  let  us  take  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  side  of  this  matter  in  regard 
to  the  markets.  It  would  lessen  the  over 
crowded  markets.  There  would  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  produce  in  the  markets  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  merchants  who  retail,  and 
enough  for  the  consumers.  The  markets 
would  clean  up  daily,  avoiding  carry 
overs  from  the  preceding  day  and  the 
produce  or  vegetables  would  be  fresher 
and  more  satisfactory  to  both  dealer  and 
consumer.  If  on  a  good  market  the  grow¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  gather  and  pack  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  packages,  for  instance 
beans,  at  a  price  of  $1.50  per  bushel,  he 
or  they  in  turn  could  soon  figure  it  would 
pay  to  ship.  It  would  net  him  fair  and 
square  returns  after  paying  commission 
fees,  gathering  expense,  and  package  or 
container. 

Shipments  by  consignment  should  be 
stopped.  As  growers  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  all  the  requirements  you 
need  throughout  a  season,  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  at  a  certain  given  price. 
AA'hy  shouldn't  you.  in  turn,  know  what 
you  are  to  receive  for  your  articles?  You 
should,  but  you  cannot  if  you  continue 
to  consign  shipments.  As  stated,  this 
only  fills  the  markets  daily  with  more 
goods  than  can  be  handled  and  far  be¬ 
yond  the  demand.  You  are  then  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  discouraging  reports,  not 
sold,  or  over  production,  when  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  lies  in  the  manner  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  distribution.  The  grower  who 
is  fortunate  in  being  next  door  to  a  mar¬ 
ket,  avoids  this  consignment  shipping  and 
handles  his  own  load,  but  he  is  hampered 
also  by  the  oversupply,  and  suffers  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  growers. 

In  conclusion,  if  conditions  that  are  to 
bring  about  the  betterments  of  this  great 
enterprise  are  to  be  accomplished,  there 
must  be  unity  among  the  producers. 
Everyone  of  them  must  consider  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
series  of  articles.  They  can  readily  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  points  which  have  been 
causing  them  to  operate  at  a  tremendous 
loss.  AATien  business  is  operating  at 
lass  there  must  be  a  lack  or  a  real  rea¬ 
son.  Our  big  corporations  immediately 
set  out  to  find  their  errors  and  make  the 
necessary  changes.  .The  farming  indus¬ 
try  is  without  doubt  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  essential,  for  all  our 
daily  needs  derive  from  this  source, 
whether  it  be  food  or  clothing,  and  has 
always  been  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
country.  AA’hy  then  does  it  not  become 
necessary  to  change  methods  and  try  to 
eliminate  conditions  that  have  been  going 
on  yearly? 


Virginia  Scrapple 

Take  the  drained  water  from  pudding, 
set  away  to  cool  and  if  much  fat  is  on 
top  take  off  about  half.  Bring  water  to 
a  boil  and  add  one  quart  sifted  meal  and 
one  cup  flour,  letting  it  run  through  fin¬ 
gers  slowly.  Stir  and  cook  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  back  of  stove. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  thyme  to 
suit  taste ;  don't  let  it  get  too  stiff.  Pour 
in  pans  that  have  been  washed  in  cold 
water.  Set  away  to  cool.  Slice,  dip  in 
flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  This  is  real 
A’irginia  scrapple. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
SPRING  TOOTH 
HARROW 


DESIGNED  RIGHT- 
BUILT  RIGHT 


These  harrows  are  built  with  ad¬ 
justable  hitch,  almost  entirely  of 
steel  and  of  a  particularly  good 
grade.  Their  long-wearing  quality  is 
an  economy.  Both  sides  of  each 
section  equipped  with  renewable, 
heavy  runners,  replaced  if  necessary 
at  small  cost.  Frame  sections  made 
of  high  carbon  steel  angles  with 
cross-bars  high  from  the  ground, 
and  teeth  arranged  so  that  no  two 
track.  Good  clearance  permits  the 
trash  to  work  through  the  harrow. 

There  is  a  Massey-Harris  Disc 
Harrow  for  every  job,  for  operation 
with  either  horses  or  a  tractor. 


The  Massey-Harris  Co. 


’tfLANTrN* 


(No.  I’m  not  ''(of  t$*Vu ” 
dead,  but  wnatf — >3^ 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  $1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  *?  *  •  •  J 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  (1(1 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(§  pint)  Enough  Cfl 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back"  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  hy  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  Hi,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


ROADCAST 

*  CYAN  AMID 


2 


(500  lbs.  per  acre) 


WEEKS 
BEFORE 
PLANTING 

TRUCK  CROPS 
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Events  of  the  Week 

New  Tax  Bill. — The  Senate  adopted 
April  13  by  an  overwhelming  vote  a  tax 
bill,  amended  in  a  manner  to  increase  the 
government's  annual  yield  of  revenue  by 
about  $220,000,000  above  the  increases 
voted  by  the  House,  and  by  $481,000,000 
above  the  present  law.  The  vote  was  53 
to  7.  the  1  democrats  voting  solidly  for  one 
of  the  few  times  this  session.  The  seven 
negative  votes  were  cast  by  Republican 
“regulars”  who  left  the  banner  of  their 
party  leader.  Senator  McNary.  They 
were  Senators  Barbour,  Dickinson,  Hale, 
Hastings.  Herbert.  Keyes  and  Townsend. 
The  bill  adopted  contained  provisions 
which  in  former  years  had  driven^  many 
votes  away  from  tax  measures.  Not  the 
least  of  these  was  an  amendment  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  rush  toward  a  final  vote, 
providing  that  income  tax  returns  hence¬ 
forth  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
In  its  revision  of  the  measure,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  directed  that  $82,000,000  be  added  to 
the  income  tax  yield  for  next  year.  $27.- 
000.000  by  permanent  changes  in  the 
rates  and  structure,  and  $55,000,000  by  a 
Hat  10  per  cent  addition  to  the  taxes  re¬ 
turnable  next  March  15.  The  change  in 
the  permanent  structure  would  serve  to 
increase  heavily  the  taxes  on  dividends 
and  partially  tax-exempt  securities  by 
substantial  increases  in  the  surtaxes  on 
individuals.  The  Senate  voted  that  $102.- 
000.000  a  year  be  added  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  by  an  addition  of  $95,000,000 
to  the  estate  tax  and  $7,000,000  to  its 
companion,  the  gift  tax.  Under  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  maximum  levy  was  raised  to  GO 
per  cent  on  that  part  of  any  estate  above 
$10,000,000. 

Fatal  Brs  Collision. — Six  persons 
were  injured  fatally,  a  seventh  critically 
hurt  and  14  others  received  less  serious 
injuries  when  a  Chicago-bound  passenger 
bus  and  an  eastbound  truck  crashed  head- 
on  April  15  near  Elyria.  O.  The  col¬ 
lision  occurred  on  U.  S.  Highway  20,  a 
half  miles  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
line,  not  far  from  Cleveland.  The  bus 
(Kevin  Western  Lines)  was  en  route 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago.  Sheriff 
Clarence  Dick  of  Lorain  County  said  a 
preliminary  examination  indicated  that 
the  driver  of  the  bus,  William  Daniels 
of  Pittsburgh,  had  turned  out  to  pass  a 
truck  parked  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
when  the  crash  occurred. 

North  Dakota  Governor  Indicted. — 
William  Danger,  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  was  indicted  with  eight  others 
April  16  by  a  United  States  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  forcing  political  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Federal  employes  in  that 
State.  One  bill  charged  conspiracy  to 
violate  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  levy 
of  assessments  upon  Federal  employes 
and  another  attempting  to  prevent  the 
orderly  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  indictments  followed  several  months 
of  investigation  by  Department  of  Jus 
tice  operatives,  who  through  District  At¬ 
torney  P.  W.  Lanier,  presented  evidence 
covering  an  alleged  scheme  for  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  contributions  from  CWA  workers 
on  Federal  payrolls.  The  issue  came  in¬ 
to  the  open  several  weeks  ago  when  H. 
L.  Hopkins,  as  administrator,  relieved 
Governor  Langer  of  all  powers  and  duties 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
Federal  relief  in  North  Dakota. 

Estate  Left  by  “Penniless”  Man. — 
At  Belleville,  Ill.,  April  17,  an  80-year 
old  “penniless"  former  coal  miner,  John 
Tobin,  left  $11,700  in  cash  and  Liberty 
bonds,  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Brewer,  his  land- 
ladv  for  23  rears,  found.  Several  weeks 
ago  Tobin  told  Mrs.  Brewer  he  could  no 
longer  pay  for  his  board  and  room.  For 
years  her  husband  had  given  Tobin  old 
clothes,  tobacco  and  pipes.  The  aged  man 
died  April  15. 

Oil  Deposits  in  Chile— The  first  of¬ 
ficial  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  oil 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Chile  was 
given  April  17  in  a  report  by  Juan 
Brueggen.  an  expert  of  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Development,  on  a  survey  of 
the  region  around  San  Pedro  de  Atacama. 
The  report  recommends  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  start  drilling  in  the  region.  It  points 
out  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  know 
whether  the  oil  would  pay  commercially, 
but  expresses  the  belief,  based  on  techni¬ 
cal  calculations,  that  deep  drilling  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Geographic  Board  Abolished. — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  April  17  transmitted  to 
Congress  an  executive  order  abolishing 
the  Geographic  Board  and  transferring 
its  functions  to  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior.  The  board  was  created  in  1890. 
Its  chief  duty  is  to  settle  questions  re¬ 
garding  names  of  places  and  disputes 
over  the  correct  spelling  of  the  names  of 
mountains  and  creeks.  Only7  its  chair 
man  and  secretary  are  paid  from  appro 
priations  to  the  board.  The  other  mem 
bers  are  government  officials. 

Anti-Nazi  Law  in  New  Jersey. — A 
bill  designed  specifically  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  Nazi  propaganda  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  State  Assembly.  Introduced  by  As- 
semblvman  John  .T.  Rafferty  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  the  Democratic  floor  leader, 
the  bill  received  54  votes  in  its  favor 
April  17.  Prior  to  its  passage.  Assembly- 
man  Samuel  Pesin  of  Jersey  City  de 
dared  that  Nazi  propaganda  agents  have 
set  up  Hudson  County  headquarters  in 
Union  City,  where  they,  receive  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  from  sailors  on  German 
ships  docking  in  Hoboken.  The  bill  would 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to 
“write  or  publish  any  statements  tending 
to  subject  any  group  to  prejudice,  shame, 
hatred,  ridicule,  disgrace  or  contempt  by 


reason  of  race,  color  or  religion,  creed  or 
manner  of  worship.”  The  measure  would 
include  as  misdemeanors  the  uttering  of 
statements  tending  to  foment  “domestic 
strife  or  to  disturb  domestic  tranquility." 
The  bill  also  provides  a  fine  of  from  $500 
to  $5,000  and  a  jail  sentenct  of  from  one 
to  five  years  for  owners  of  buildings  who 
rent  or  permit  them  to  be  used  for  such 
meetings,  and  also  for  public  speaking, 
printers  and  those  who  exhibit  flags  or 
pictures  contrary  to  the  proposed  law. 

Trains  Runs  at  104  Mtles  an  Hour. 
— A  silvery,  light-weight  three-car  train, 
latest  addition  to  the  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road's  fleet,  streaked  over  the  Reading 
Company's  tracks  between  Hopewell  and 
Skillman,  N.  J..  April  17.  at  104  miles 
an  hour.  The  Zephyr,  described  by  Bur¬ 
lington  officials  as  “America's  first  Diesel- 
powered  streamline  train,”  is  to  be  put 
in  service  between  Kansas  City  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 


(Business  Bits 

“A  Better  Way  to  Put  up  Hay.”  This 
booklet  describes  the  method  of  chop¬ 
ping  hay  when  storing  and  blowing  it  into 
the  mow  as  in  the  case  of  silage,  being 
found  economical  by  many  farmers.  Free 
from  Pa  pec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y. 


Rustproof  “Zinclad”  nails  for  roofing 
are  described  in  literature  to  be  obtained 
free  from  W.  H.  Maze  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  rustproof  nails  and  points,  Peru,  Ill. 


Around  and  Across  America 
Tour 

Last  year  about  this  time  I  made  my 
reservation  for  the  1933  tour  and  I  wish 
I  were  doing  so  now  for  the  same  trip  as 
last  year.  I  did  enjoy  the  trip  so  much 
and  would  love  to  go  on  all  your  tours. 
Everyone  I  knew  had  such  good  times 
and  would  like  to  go  again.  M.  o.b. 

New  York. 


The  11th  of  August  seems  a  long  way 
ahead  hut  time  has  a  way  of  marching 
right  along,  and  it  is  time  to  send  in  your 
reservation.  Those  who  went  on  *  our 
tour  last  year  are  just  as  enthusiastic  as 
M.  O.  B.,  and  you  will  have  something 
to  store  up  in  your  memory  that  nothing 
can  take  away.  We  hope  this  year  there 
will  be  no  insurrection  to  prevent  our 
trip  into  Havana  and  this  will  be  a  mo¬ 
mentous  experience.  Then  the  trip 
through  the  canal  is  something  we  have 
dreamed  of  and  is  an  experience  that 
cannot  be  duplicated.  Take  our  trip  into 
Old  Mexico  and  around  San  Diego  and 
mark  the  contrast.  Then  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  typical  California 
cities,  about  which  we  have  read  and 
longed  to  see.  The  Redwood  Empire  is 
another  wonderful  trip.  Mount  Rainier 
is  a  majestic  sight — and  it  is  no  idle  talk 
to  say  it  is  worth  the  whole  trip,  you 
will  agree.  Glacier  Park  is  said  to'  be 
the  finest  of  all  the  national  parks.  The 
scenery  is  unsurpassed.  We  go  from 
these  marvels  of  nature  to  the  Century 
of  Progress  at  Chicago  and  the  contrast 
gives  us  much  to  think  about.  There  is 
no  trip  planned  for  the  Summer  that 
gives  so  much  at  so  low  a  cost.  You  will 
find  no  extras  tacked  on  here  and  there. 
Everything  is  planned  and  arranged  so 
that  all  you  need  to  spend  is  what  you 
wish  in  the  way  of  souvenirs  and  postage. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  go  and  send  your 
reservation  today.  It  will  pay  you  many 
times  over.  it.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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MORE  POTATO E5 
From  Fewer  Acres 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE  and  FOUR  ROW  ^ 

Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic — Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 
Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  or  Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers. 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or  shallow  covering  in 
furrow.  Shallow  covering  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better 
weed  control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 


Two  Row  Automatic  Planter 


Mail  coupon  today 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

□  Sprayers 
Dusters 

Grain  Drills 
Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters 
□Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Planters 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  1230 


Weeders  □ 

Cultivators  □ 

Harrows 
Threshers 
Cider  Presses  □ 

Saw  Mills  □ 

Boilers  &  Engines  □ 

Hydraulic  Presses  □ 

Conveyors  □  ■  Address, 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  implements 
checked 

Name _ . _ - — 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Millions  of  SELECTED  TRUE  TO  NAME  plants  of  the  highest 
quality  awaits  your  order.  Save  time  place  order  direct  from  this 
pricelist.  We  Guarantee  Prompt  Shipment  and  Safe  Arrival.  Pay¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  check  or  Money  Order;  or  we  will  ship  C. 
O.  D.  which  ever  you  prefer. 


_  SONS 

STRAWBERRIES— 

EARLY  VARIETIES— 

Aberdeen  . $0.25 

Dorsett  . 50 

Fairfax  . 50 

Howard’s  Supreme  (Patented) . 50 

Howard’s  17 

Premier  . 25 

LATE  VARIETIES— 

Aroma  . 

Big  Joe  . 

Chesapeake  (Extra  Late) 

Gandy  (Extra  Late)  ... 

Town  King  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

Jupiter  (Patented)  . 50 

EVERBEARING  VARIETIES— 

Mastodon  . 50 

Lucky  Strike  . 50 
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BIG  MONEY-SAVING  CATALOGUE  mailed  on  request  fully  describing  the  leading  varieties  of  small 
plants,  giving  up-to-date  culture  directions,  making  it  easy  for  the  new  beginner  to  grow  big-paying 
of  small  fruits. 
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E.  W.  TOWNSEND  4.  SONS  NURSERIES 


25  VINE  STREET 
SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


/ 


Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  54-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


6 


ROSES 

$1.37 

I  POSTPAID 


BAND  YOUR  TREES 

for  the  control  of  Codling  Moth  with  bands 
of  proven  value 

COD-O-CIDE 
TREE  BANDS 

Now  entering  their  sixth  successful  season  are 
nationally  known  and  officially  approved.  Two 
freshly  made  rolls  (2  in.  by  500  ft.)  are  pack¬ 
ed  in  tightly  sealed  cartons.  How  many  car¬ 
tons  shall  we  quote  for  later  timely  shipment  ? 

EDWIN  C.  TYSON 

No.  100  Orchard  Ave.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

“Everything  for  the  Orchard ” 

Ask  for  Information  and  prices 


CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 

Large,  Healthy  Plants 
Guaranteed  to  Bloom 

Yes,  we  guarantee  these  plants  to  bloom  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  from  planting.  With  good 
care,  they  will  continue  blooming  until  frost. 
E.  G.  Hill,  new  dazzling  scarlet;  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  golden  yellow;  Mme.  Butterfly,  sal¬ 
mon-flesh;  Francis  Scott  Key,  deep  pink; 
Talisman,  gorgeous  copper  and  gold;  Premier 
Supreme,  rose  pink.  All  6  Hoses,  correctly 
labeled,  shipped  postpaid,  with  Garden  Lovers’ 
Guide  included,  $1.37.  Two  of  each,  12  Roses 
in  all,  $2.63. 

FREE  Catalog  lists  Roses  for  every  purpose, 
also  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Flowers,  etc. 

Honorable.  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Pepper  Plants 

from  Certitted  and  Disease  Free  Seeds 
Large.  Stalkv  Plants.  Millions  ready,  shipping  daily. 
TOMATO;  Earliana,  John  Baer,  Chalk's  Jewel,  Mar- 
globe  and  Baltimore,  $1.25-1000,  10,000  up  $1.  CAB¬ 
BAGE;  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Ball 
Head  and  Dutch,  85c- 1000,  10,000  up  75c.  PEPPER: 
Ruby  King.  Ruby  Giant  and  California  Wonder,  $2- 
1000;  10,000  up  $1.50.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  BURGESS  &  OWENS  PLANT 
COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 150  Acres  Outdoor  Grown; 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre.  Copenhagen  Market,  Wake¬ 
fields  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  All  Seasons  (V  el- 
lows  Resistant).  $1.25-1000.  10.000  for  $10.  Onion  and 
Broccoli  Plants  same  price.  All  now  ready.  We  use 
seeds  from  Certified  Stocks  and  treat  them  to  avoid 
diseases  First-class,  hand-picked  plants,  well-packed 
and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  State.  Shipping  capacity  7o0.000  daily. 
Now  booking  Tomato.  Pepper.  Eggplant,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants  etc.  J.  P-  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 

Wholesale  Growers  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

■ORSE  RADISH  ROOTS— Very  scarce.  Big 
demand,  l’ay  well.  150,000  roots.  *1,60 
—100  postpaid.  *8.00—1,000  collect. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN — SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  .Onion  Plants,  Leading  varieties.  500— 
60c,  J000— 06c.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


PREPAID  PRICES  s“,„V£*Pr“.‘.Po“ 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt.  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries.  .  .$0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 
Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike,  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 50 

Cauliflower  . 70 

Beets,  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .60 
Tomato.  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60 
Eggplant  &  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 
Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


1.55  2.40  11.00 
70  2.50  4.50  22.00 
1.75  2.90  13.00 
1.75  3.00  14.50 


TREES  SHRUBS  VINES 

Perennials,  Roses.  Evergreens,  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Everything  for  lovely  gardens.  Larg¬ 
est  grower*  in  New  York  State  of  fruit  trees  for 
Orchard  Planters.  All  guaranteed  true  to  name- 
free  from  disease. 

Write  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  many  varieties 
in  natural  color.  WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COSTS 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Iuc. 

40  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.Y. 


/END  TOC  FREE  CATALOG 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  nrchardist  and  home  owner. 
6mall  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  tree*, 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

CHESTNUT  TREES 

Planting  these  Hardy,  Blight  Resistant,  Early  Bearing 
Chestnuts  means  a  valuable  investment.  Write  for  cir- 
eular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANHEIM,  PA. 

FRUIT  TRFFQ  as  low  as  *7.00  per  100.  Write  for 

*  D  U  1 1  l  fiLLO  eir.  /erfavs  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

SEND  no  money,  C.O.D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  now  ready.  500-60c, 

l,000.$l.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIFT0N,  GA. 

VERMONT  CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SEED  POTATOES 

■  from  a  500  bu.  per  acre  yield—*  1 .60  bu.  in  120  lb.  bags- 
Famphlet  free.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM  -  BARTON,  VT. 

NORTHERN  Grown  Alfalfa— sealed  bags,  low  delivered 
prices.  Shipped  subject  Inspection,  n.  d.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn.,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperating  growers. 

WASHINGTON  Asparagus  Roots,  $1.50-100,  $5.50- 
1000.  Selected  $7.50-1000.  Rhubarb  Roots  $l-doz.,  oost- 
pald:  $3-100.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

Rncnkorrv  Plonlc  Newlmrg  a  specialty.  Certified. 

IVaSpDerry  lldDlS  *6  hundred  —  *65  thousand. 
W.  HALBERT  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y 
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Weeds  as  Grandmother 
Knew  Them 

Most  of  us,  as  farmers,  are  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  eradication  of  weeds  that  we 
think  of  them  only  as  a  menace  to  crops 
and  soil.  Our  backs  and  arms  get  so 
tired  pulling  them  tip  by  the  roots  or  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  with  the  hoe  that  we  would 
be  content  to  never  see  one  again.  Some¬ 
one  has  defined  a  weed  as  a  plant  out  of 
place,  and  true  it  is,  that  many  of  our 
weeds  are  not  only  helpful  but  invalu¬ 
able,  when  grown  in  the  right  place, 
which  isn't  the  garden  or  flower  bed.  and 
I mt  to  the  right  use. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  many  plants 
commonly  classed  as  weeds  were  general¬ 
ly  used  by  our  native  American  Indians 
as  medicine.  Many  of  these  uses  were 
rediscovered  or  passed  on  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  pioneers  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  red  men.  And  today,  when 
antiques  are  priceless  and  preventive 
medicine  is  being  studied  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  the  secret  of  the  healing  properties 
of  plants,  commonly  known  as  weeds  but 
more  often  referred  to  as  herbs,  is  be¬ 
ing  revived. 

A  study  of  great-grandmother's  diary 
and  household  books  reveals  many  uses 
to  which  she  put  our  common  weeds,  and 
often  grandmother  herself  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  valuable  information.  In 
fact,  physicians  and  pharmacists  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  many  of  our  medicines 
today  have  a  herb  basis  or  considerable 
herb  content ;  so  much  so  that  numerous 
companies  have  built  up  a  good  trade  in 
the  handling  of  herbs. 

So  as  Spring  comes,  bringing  with  it 
an  outpouring  of  new  vegetation,  look 
your  weeds  in  the  face  and  realize  that 
many  of  them  have  contributed  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  of  man.  Let 
us  look  over  some  of  the  more  common 
weeds  and  their  uses  as  we  find  them 
listed  in  grandmother’s  memorandum : 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  burdock  with 
its  huge  pig-ear  shaped  leaves  growing 
close  to  the  ground.  It  grows  profusely 
along  roadsides  or  fence  corners.  From 
its  roots  may  be  made  the  very,  very  bit¬ 
ter  burdock  tea  that  is  so  effective  as  a 
blood  purifier. 

In  our  own  yards  we  may  find  the  flat, 
jagged  leaved  dandelion  with  its  pert  yel¬ 
low  flower,  whose  root  is  a  splendid 
remedy  for  liver  and  bowel  complaints. 
In  fact  dandelion  may  be  taken  as  a  tea, 
the  dried  roots  eaten  or  the  entire  plant 
cooked  and  eaten  as  greens,  with  good 
results. 

How  many  remember  when  grand¬ 
mother  brewed  tansy  tea  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  for  the  ailments  of  girlhood V  The 
tansy  bed  along  the  fence  with  its  tine, 
1  icy  leaves  and  strong,  aromatic  odor 
'  eemed  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  bitter  tea  that  proved  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  tonic  for  the  system.  Grandmother 
also  made  a  tea  from  the  leaves  and  seeds 
of  tansy  that  she  recommended  for  worms 
in  children. 

Everyone  who  roams  the  woods  and 
uplands  is  familiar  with  the  may  apple 
with  its  plant  stem  branching  into  two 
stems,  each  bearing  on  its  top  a  large 
umbrella  shaped  leaf.  The  root  of  the 
may  apple  or  mandrake,  as  it  is  very 
commonly  called,  is  used  extensively  in 
( hemieally  compounded  medicines,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  regulators  of  liver 
and  bowels.  Grandmother  took  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  may  apple  roots  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  Jamaica  ginger  and  poured  a 
cup  of  boiling  water  over  them.  She 
placed  them  on  the  stove  until  the  water 
had  boiled  down  somewhat,  then  added 
sufficient  sugar  to  make  a  syrup.  The 
dose  was  a  tablespoon  as  desired,  and  it 
was  grandmother's  standby  for  sluggish 
liver  and  digestive  disturbances. 

The  next  weed  grandmother  listed,  al¬ 
though  quite  common  in  certain  sections, 
has  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  many  weeds. 
This  is  the  weed  known  as  pleurisy  root 
or  butterfly  weed ;  the  more  common 
name,  pleurisy  root,  having  been  given  to 
it  because  of  its  widespread  uses  by  the 
Indians  in  cases  of  pleurisy.  The  plant 
generally  grows  in  poor  soil  and  has 
round,  hairy  stems  that  bear  hairy  leaves 
of  a  pale  color  on  the  under  side.  Its  at¬ 
traction  lies  in  the  bright  orange  red 
flowers  that  prove  very  alluring  to  butter¬ 
flies,  and  the  long  slender  seed  pods  tilled 
with  silky  floss.  One-half  ounce  of  a  tea 
made  from  the  roots  is  given  every  two 
hours  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  colds  and 
acute  rheumatism.  Grandmother  noted 
its  use  promoted  perspiration  and  expec¬ 
toration. 

Another  standby  of  great-grandmother's 
time  was  Lobelia  or  Indian  tobacco  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called,  Roadsides 
and  stubble  fields  were  a  favorite  habitat 
of  this  household  necessity;  the  use  of 
parts  of  the  erect,  hairy  stems  with  blue 
flowers  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  was  unexcelled  for  breaking  up 
colds,  bronchial  affections,  croup  and 
asthma.  In  making  Lobelia  tea  an  ounce 
of  the  leaves,  seeds  and  pods  may  be 
used  to  a  pint  of  water.  Lobelia  was  al¬ 
so  used  externally  as  a  poultice  for 
sprains,  bruises  and  stings  of  insects. 

Ranking  along  with  Lobelia  in  import¬ 
ance  and  general  use  in  great-grand¬ 
mother's  day  was  boneset  and  its  near 
relative,  queen-of-the-meadow  or  Joe-Pye 
weed.  Boneset,  sometimes  called  thor- 
oughwort  or  Indian  sage,  grows  in  mea¬ 
dow  lands  and  swamps  near  streams.  The 
plant  is  of  a  grayish-green  color  with 
lance-shaped  leaves  joined  together 
around  the  stout,  hairy  stem,  giving  the 
effect  of  leaves  having  been  perforated  by 
the  stem.  ‘’Boneset  tea”  the  popular 


household  remedy  of  grandmother's  day, 
if  made  strong  and  taken  warm,  causes 
vomiting,  is  sufficient  to  break  up  almost 
any  cold  or  fever  at  the  beginning.  The 
names  feverwort  or  sweating  plant  are 
sometimes  given  to  this  plant  because  of 
its  efficacy  in  this  direction.  A  drink  of 
the  cold  tea  which  is  a  tonic  and  does 
not  produce  vomiting,  is  given  after  the 
sweat  is  over.  The  dose  of  the  tea  is  one- 
half  to  three  ounces  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Queen-of-the-meadow  or  Joe-Pye  weed 
has  a  tall,  stout  stem  with  feather-veined 
leaves  growing  three  to  six  in  a  whorl.  It 
has  a  close  head  of  pinkish  or  purplish 
white  florets,  while  the  flowers  of  the 
boneset  are  pale  white.  Queen-of-the- 
meadow  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
gravel  and  stone  colic  and  all  urinary 
disorders.  Grandmother  boiled  an  ounce 
of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water  and  gave 
from  two  to  four  ounces  three  or  four 
times  a  day  for  the  above  ailments. 

lou  can  see  from  the  above  that  some 
of  the  plants  great-grandmother  depended 
upon  in  illness  are  among  our  common 
weeds  of  today.  Two  others  that  she 
thought  well  of  are  common  to  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  They  are  yarrow 
and  dock.  Yarrow,  which  grows  to  con¬ 
siderable  height,  has  simple  stems  bear¬ 
ing  double-winged  fern-like  leaves  and 
leaflets.  The  thick,  flat  bunch  of  white 
or  rose-colored  flowers  is  borne  at  the 
top.  Grandmother  says  that  during  the 
Civil  War  yarrow  was  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  quinine  in  cases  of  fever.  It 
received  its  Latin  name,  Achillea  Mille¬ 
folium,  from  the  legend  which  credits 
Chiron,  the  Roman  centaur,  with  telling 
Achilles  how  to  make  an  ointment  from 
it  which  healed  the  wounds  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Great-grand¬ 
mother  used  yarrow  in  cases  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  using  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  the 
plant  to  a  quart  of  water  which  she  let 
boil  down  to  a  pint.  She  then  strained 
it.  added  sugar  to  taste,  and  had  the  pa¬ 
tient  take  a  sip  of  the  tea  every  few 
minutes  as  long  as  necessary. 

Yellow  dock  or  sour  or  curled  dock,  as 
it  is  often  called,  has  long  light  green 
leaves  that  curl  at  the  edges,  and  small 
greenish  flowers  that  grow  thickly  on 
long  stems.  The  root  which  is  brownish 
yellow  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within, 
was  used  by  great-grandmother  to  make 
a  tea  which  she  gave  as  a  tonic.  She 
used  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  roof  to  a 
pint  of  water  and  the  dose  was  from  one 
to  four  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
►She  also  combined  yellow  dock,  dande¬ 
lion.  burdock  and  wild  cherry  for  a  tonic. 

THOR  A  M.  CARMEAN. 


Devil’s  Shoestring  as 
Insecticide 

What  information  do  you  possess  on 
the  weed  known  as  the  “devil’s  shoe¬ 
string.”  or  botanically  Cxaeca  virginiana? 
Of  course  you  realize  that  in  the  great 
western  apple  country,  if  the  growers  do 
not  spray,  the  insects  get  them,  and  if 
they  do  spray,  the  government  gets  them. 
Substitutes  for  arsenical  poisons  seem  to 
have  made  matters  worse,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  oils  is  suspected  of  having 
a  cumulative  effect  harmful  to  trees. 
Even  the  continual  coverage  of  fruit  and 
leaves  by  spray  deposits  is  suspected  of 
having  a  harmful  effect.  The  only  prom¬ 
ising  substitute  seems  to  be  “rotenone,” 
and  the  only  American  plant  containing 
this  material  is  the  aforesaid  “devil's 
shoestring,  you  can  see  the  possibilities. 
Can  you  tell  your  readers  what  is  being 
done,  if  anything,  to  develop  this  possi¬ 
bility  on  a  national  scale? 

Montana.  it.  c.  b.  covill. 

The  root  of  the  devil’s  shoestring, 
Cracca  (Tephrosia)  virginiana  has  been 
found  by  Prof.  Y.  A.  Little  of  the  Texas  | 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Texas,  to  have  insecticidal 
value  (■Journal  of  Economic  Entomology, 
volume  24.  pages  743-753,  June,  1931). 
The  scientist  has  made  a  chemical  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  plant  and  has  found 
certain  specimens  of  it  to  contain  roten¬ 
one.  deguelin  and  other  constituents 
(Clark.  Science.  Volume  77.  number 
1995.  pages  311-312.  March,  24.  1933). 

The  quantity  of  rotenone  in  the  devil's 
shoestring  varies  greatly,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  plant  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  grown.  Roots  from 
Eastern  Texas  have  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  more  rotenone  (up  to  .5  per  cent) 
than  those  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  By  selection  and  breeding  it 
may  be  possible  to  develop  a  strain  of 
this  plant  that  is  sufficiently  rich  in  in¬ 
secticidal  constituents  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  derris  root  from  the  East 
Indies  and  cube  from  South  America, 
which  at  present  are  the  only  commercial 
sources  of  rotenone.  In  addition  to  ro¬ 
tenone.  there  are  other  insecticidal  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  root  of  the  devil’s  shoe¬ 
string,  the  total  extractives  of  insecticidal 
value  amounting  to  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 

At  present  the  devil’s  shoestring  is  not 
being  commercially  used  by  insecticide 
manufacturers  but  many  are  interested  in 
it  and  are  looking  into  its  possibilities. 

The  devil’s  shoestring  grows  naturally 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  southward 
to  Florida.  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico. 
It  prefers  a  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  It  is 
frequently  grown  as  an  ornamental,  but 
there  is  no  information  available  as  to 
how  the  plant  should  be  handled  when 
grown  as  a  crop. 

Other  names  for  this  plant  are  catgut, 
catgut  plant,  goat's  rue.  hoary  pea,  rabbit 
bean,  rabbit  pea.  turkey  pea.  white  sweet 
pea,  wild  pea  and  wild  sweet  pea. 

R.  C.  ROARK. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


pNGINE  operated,  traction  operated,  or  tractor  power  take-off 
operated — for  every  kind  of  field,  row  crop  and  tree  spraying, 
from  potatoes  to  orchards.  There  is  a  time-tested  MYERS  Self-Oiling 

Power  Rig  to  give  you  maximum  spray¬ 
ing  efficiency  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Get  This  FREE  Book  of 
Spraying  Information 

It  contains  an  illustrated  guide  of  spraying  facts 
that  every  grower  needs;  together  with  a  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  reliable  MYERS  Spray  Equip¬ 
ment,  including  many  practical  combination 
outfits  foruse  with  either  guns,  nozzles  or  booms. 

The  book  is  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO.  CO. 

112  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870” 


JOHNSONS’  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

start  you  right  for  profits.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  to  please  you.  A'ou  are  the  judge! 

Per  100  Per  500  Per  1000 

AROMA  . $0.75  $1.75  $2.50 

ABERDEEN  .  80  1.85  2.75 

BUBACH  .  1.00  2.00  3.50 

BIG  LATE  . 80  1.85  2.75 

BIG  JOE  .  80  1.85  2.75 

BLAKEMORE  . 75  1.75  2.50 

BELMAR  . 80  1.85  2.75 

CHESAPEAKE  .  1.00  2.00  3.50 

DORSETT  .  1.50  4.00  7.00 

FAIRFAX  .  1.50  4.00  7.00 

F  RU  IT  LAN  D  . 80  1.85  2.75 

GANDY  . 80  1.85  2.75 

LUPTON  . 80  1.85  2.75 

MISSIONARY  . 75  1.75  2.50 

NIC  OHMER  .  1.00  2.00  3.50 

PREMIER  . 80  1.85  2.75 

SEN.  DUNLAP  . 75  1.75  2.50 

WM.  BELT  . 80  1.85  2.75 

MASTODON  (E.  B.) .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Rt.  4,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

S  Strong,  well-rooted,  healthy  plants 

True-to-Name.  100%  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  send  for  big  free  cata- 
l,i  ,1  log  describing  54  leading  varieties. 

so  ioo  500  iooo  5000 

PREMIER . $0.40  $0.70  $1.50  $3.00  $13.75 

FAIRFAX  . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35.00 

DORSETT . 80  1.50  4.00  8.00  35.00 

Aberdeen  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

BIG  JOE  . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

Wm.  Belt . 40  .70  1.65  3.25  15.00 

Beauty  . 40  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

MASTODON  E.  B...  .60  1.00  3.00  6.00  27.50 

RAYNER  BROS..  BOX  5.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRONG.  HEALTHY,  WELL-ROOTED  TRCE-TO- 
NAME.  Prompt  Shipment.  Plants  fresh  dug.  care¬ 
fully  packed.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

H  1.25 

13.75 

13.75 
16.25 
35.00 
35.00 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 
25.00 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
^  New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Cenlury  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
f  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
retc.  This  valuable  Book  isFkee 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
counon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  8,  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co- 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS  -  BARGAIN  OFFER! 

5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR  $1.00 

DIANE  P.,  lavender;  MARY  HELEN,  yellow; 
META  SCAMMELL.  Amaranth  pink;  JERSEY’S 
BEACON,  scarlet;  JANE  COWL,  bronze;  15 
roots  mixed  in  handling  $1.  C.  LOUIS  ALLING, 
251R  Court  Street  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 

DAHLIA— 18  beautiful  assorted,  SI.  10.  Decorative 
cactus.pompoms.  DIRS.HAKY  IV.  MORSE.  Putnam, Conn 

GI  A  niOI  IIR  150  medium  to  large,  all 
ULrtDiULU  J  colors.  $  I  postpaid. 
Dahlias.  Iris,  Hardy  Phlox,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies 


and  Aquatics.  Ask  for  free 
Catalog.  S.  13.  HUTTON. 
Box  11,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


npi  PHINITTMS  Finest  strain  of  Wrexham,  2 
IllltlUlild  year  field,  extra  strong,  25c. 
WM.  □«  VOS  Valley  Road  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


BELLMAR  . 

. 40  .65  1.50 

3.00 

BIG  JOE  . 

. 40 

.65 

1.50 

3.00 

CHESAPEAKE  ... 

. 40 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

DORSETT  . 

1.25 

4.00 

8.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

. 70 

1.25 

4.00 

8.00 

GIBSON  . 

. 40 

.65 

1.50 

3.00 

PEARL  . 

.65 

1.50 

3.00 

PREMIER  . 

. 40 

.65 

1.50 

3.00 

MASTODON,  E.B. 

. 60 

1.00 

2.75 

5.50 

M.  S.  PRYOR, 

R.  F.  D. 

SALISBURY, 

ASPARAGUS 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  A  V  Allen's  1934  Berry  Book 
r  LX  Y  Tells  How.  Describes 
*  B  1  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the 
Most  Valuable  New  Va¬ 
rieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Roots.  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 

Extra  Heavy. 

50— G5  ets.,  IOO— $1.00  Postpaid.  IOOO— $5.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plants — 65c  per  doz.,  50 — S  1 .75; 

100— S2. 75.  Postpaid.  1000— #17.50.  Sent  as  directed. 

L.  &  F.  DON  DFRO  Box  40  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Plants  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  Items  $1); 

■  tail  is  o  Pansies,  none  alike;  8  Eng.  Daisy; 
06  Aster:  3  C’nation;  2  Cowslip;  2  Digitalis;  2  Del- 
p'nums;  3  Geum;  3  Pyrethrum;  12  S'dragon;  3  Canna: 
4  L  bme;  8  Glad;  4  S.  Daisy;  6  S.  Will;  3  R’barb: 
12  Parsley.  Beet,  Let.,  Onion  48-35C,  IOO-65c,  500- 
$2.65,  l,000-$3.90.  Cab.,  Toma.  48-40c,  I00-75c,  500- 
$3.50,  l,000-$5.50.  Wash.  Asp  &  Strawberry,  Prem.. 
B.  Joe,  Chesapeake  I00-85C,  300-$2.  Rasp.  &  Black¬ 
berry.  doz.  65c:  all  varieties  postpaid  to  you  (list) 
CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SM0KET0WN,  PA 

RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
14  pit  c-L .  ^  13  e  r  1 1 1  u.  cl  a..  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500, 
65c;  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15  th.  Field - 
Ea,rn‘najlai.,  ^nn.-j  Best-  Marglobe,  Baltimore. 
500,  80c:  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets.  Cauliflower 
Broccoli.  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Charleston  and  Jei-sev 
Makefleld— 9°e  per  1000,  $4.00  for  5000;  Snowball 
Cauliflower— S3. OO  per  iooo.  Charges  Collect,  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pepper,  Egg  Plant 
Celery  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  May  shipment.  ’ 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

CROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

•  Leading  varieties:  500  for  $1.10,  1,000,  $2  postpaid. 
By  express,  1.000,  $1.25.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
\\nte  for  descriptive  price  list  on  Tomato,  Cauliflower 
Lettuce  and  Broccoli  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

FR0ST-PR00F  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties:  500,  60c:  1,000,  $1,  COD  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 

OABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wake- 
jz  field,  Dutch.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Beet  Plants. 

1000 — $1.00,5000 — $4.50.  Broccoli,  500 — *5©  $125 
—1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue  Free.  Tomato' 
Pepper,  Potato,  Egg  Plants.  Sims  Plant  Cn.,  Pembroke,  Gal 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Broccoli  Plants  S"E° " : 

Also  booking  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
Wholesale  list  free.  J.  p.  COUNCIL!  CO.,  Franklin.  Ya. 

CROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
*  $1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 

thousand  plants.  F.  O.  B-  Tifton.  Catalog  free 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

C.  0.  D-  £??™BROOF  (,ABBAGE  and  ONION 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE! 

CATALOG  FREE 

Premier,  Big  Joe  .Lupton.  Aberdeen.  Wm.  Belt.  Brandy¬ 
wine;  Bubach.  Marshall,  New  York.. .  $2.00  per  1000 

Chesapeake  and  Bellmar .  $3.00  per  1000 

SOLD  OUT  ON  MASTODON. 

Many  Other  Varieties  Listed 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  D.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10.000,000  at  $2.00  per  1000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
State  Certified,  disease  free,  new  land  plants.  L.  G. 
Fornwnlt  of  Pa.  writes  "Your  plants  were  wonderful. 
Everv  one  grew".  Descriptive  price  list  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 

Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug.  well  rooted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants 

Postage  paid.  das.  M,  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

DORSETT 
FAIRFAX 

All  kinds  at  a  price  that  will  knock  your  hat  off. 
Bovs  it  will  pav  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H  0.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Box  7  WILLARDS,  M0. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^mie[iam™ar^e^S 

and  Ridgely,  50c  per  100:  $3  per  1,000.  Mastodon 
Everbearing.  $1  per  100,  $6  per  1.000.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

PREMIER,  Ridgely,  Aberdeen.  T.upton.  Missionary, 
Gandy.  $2.50  per  tlious.  f.o.l).  Dorsett.  Fairfax, 
Mastodon  and  Lucky  Stiike  everbearing,  $  t  .25  per  bun. 
postpaid.  J,  F.  TRUITT  R.  5  Georgetown,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 


•  PLANTS  now  ready 

FARMERS’  PLANT  COMPANY 


500-60C,  1 .000-51  - 

TIFTON.  GA. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  —  RURAL  RUSSETS 

u  e  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

If.  RALPH  BAKER  .  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 

fJFltriFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavyweight-Smooth 
u  Rurals  .Uussets.  H,  L.  HODNET1  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y 

Certified  Sepfl  Smooth  and  Russet  Rurals. 

vciuucu  oceu  luidiues  E  A.  weeks,  locke,  n  y 

CREE  new  catalog  of  frostproof  plants  sent  on  re- 
‘  ,  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants. 

500-60C,  1, 000-$ I.  p.  D.  FULWOOD.  TIFTON.  GA. 

f  fi  TI  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
v.  V.  U.  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500—  60c,  1000— 
95c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga 

TOMATO  PLANTS— FIELD  GROWN 

Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe.  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore: 
100 — 50c,  ‘-‘00—  ;  5o,  500 — $1-50,  1000—  $2.50  postpaid.  By  ex¬ 
press:  500 — *5,.,  1000 — $1  50,  5000  at  $1.25  per  1000.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  on  other  plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Tomato  plants,  $ i - i ooo :  Bermuda  onion, 

$1:  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  all  leading  varieties,  75c:  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN.  GA. 

SHUTTLEWORTH  BLACK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Mosaie  resistant.  State  Inspected.  Earlier  and  Larger 
than  Plum  Farmer,  at  $12  per  iooo.  Cumberland.  Plum 
Farmer  and  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants,  $1  2  per  1000. 
Premier  and  Success  Strawberry  Plants.  $2.50  per  1000 
F.  O.  B.  Here.  FALCONE  BROS.  -  Forestvillo,  N.  Y. 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh.  Latham.  Viking.  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries.  Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants — All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  H.  Benning,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  ill  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
tible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MRS.  MoARTHUR’S  article  on  the  recent  school 
bills  hearing  at  Albany  should  he  read  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
schools.  It  is  a  plain  and  temperate  statement  of 
the  situation  and  just  what  took  place  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  uppish,  sneering,  scornful  and  domineer¬ 
ing  attitude  of  those  determined  to  consolidate  the 
rural  schools  should  be  a  challenge  to  every  rural 
citizen  to  use  pen,  tongue  and  vote  in  a  crusade 
for  justice  for  this  honored  institution,  which  has 
given  the  fundamentals  of  education  to  a  multitude 
who  have  made  good  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  in¬ 
ference  that  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
is  a  “racket"  or  harbors  any  type  of  graft  or 
crookedness  is  a  cowardly  lie.  Every  cent  of  the 
money  used  by  this  society  is  accounted  for  in  its 
published  annual  report.  Yet  the  tale  persists  that 
it  is  a  “money-making  affair.’’  The  truth  is  that 
llie  officials  and  workers  have  spent  freely  of  their 
own  money  in  going  to  meetings  and  attempting  to 
help  districts  hard  pressed  by  those  who  should  be 
friends  of  the  country  schools,  but  are  revolving 
around  their  own  egotism.  The  people  of  the  State 
have  the  power  to  change  the  situation.  The  para¬ 
graph  next  to  last  in  Mrs.  McArthur's  report  may 
well  be  repeated  here:  “Now  this  is  something  for. 
you  readers  to  do.  If  you  are  interested  in  keeping 
a  school  in  your  district  sit  down  and  write  some 
letters  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  Write  to 
the  Governor,  and  tell  him  what  you  think.  Every 
letter  counts,  and  yours  may  turn  the  tide.” 

* 

T  THE  New  York  Flower  Show  in  March  many 
were  attracted  by  the  wonderful  specimens  of 
white-flowered  Hippeastrums  (commonly  called 
Amaryllis)  shown  by  a  private  exhibitor.  They 
were  remarkable  for  the  snowy  purity  of  their  large 
and  stately  blooms:  some  we  had  seen  previously 
has  a  greenish  tinge  that  was  lacking  in  these. 
This  recalls  a  story  told  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  stated  that  when 
the  first  white  Amaryllis  was  exhibited  in  England 
it  was  jealously  guarded.  Some  sharp-nosed  in¬ 
dividual,  however,  smelled  at  its  perfume  long  and 
earnestly  and  then  left  the  show,  but  before  going 
outside  he  carefully  scraped  off  the  pollen  adhering 
to  his  nose  and  duly  used  it,  with  the  result  that 
he  secured  some  white  flowered  plants.  We  have 
heard  similar  stories  regarding  other  rare  flowers, 
where  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  pollen  for 
hybridizing.  Most  plant-growers  are  very  friendly 
in  exchanging  material  and  knowledge,  but  there 
are  times  when  some  trade  secret  is  jealously  guard¬ 
ed,  and  the  pollen  of  a  rare  flower  is  too  valuable 
for  careless  distribution. 

* 

HIS  week,  on  page  344,  a  mother  in  New  York 
State  has  something  to  say  about  the  cen¬ 
tralized  school.  Her  criticisms  seem  to  us  fair  and 
just.  The  rigors  of  a  daily  trip  on  the  school  bus 
are  lightly  touched  upon,  but  when  we  consider  the 
past  Winter  we  can  realize  that  this  daily  journey 
is  a  very  serious  matter  for  young  children  or  any 
who  are  not  robust.  Furthermore,  the  long  hours 
away  from  the  mother’s  supervision  are  a  cause  of 
great  anxiety  and,  sometimes,  of  real  moral  danger. 
We  have  been  reading  a  cheerful  story  of  country 
life,  entitled  “Bless  You,  Betsy,”  by  Harriet  Smith 
Hawley,  in  which  we  have  a  somewhat  disturbing 
picture  of  the  young  people  going  to  high  school  on 
a  public  bus.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  we 
know,  hut  it  is  disquieting  to  those  who  still  think 
that  education  should  he  reflected  in  manners  and 
moral  standards.  Centuries  ago  wise  old  William 
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of  Wykeham  gave  us  the  motto,  “Manners  makyth 
man.'’  How  far  we  have  traveled  from  his  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  studied  wherever  untrammeled  youth 
is  congregated.  Of  course  some  of  us  may  say  cheer¬ 
fully  that  a  fourteenth  century  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  is  now  a  back  number.  But  courtesy  of  speech 
and  manner,  restraint  and  industry,  rather  than  the 
“hard-boiled  baby”  attitude  of  the  vulgar  tabloids, 
are  still  qualities  that  are  needed  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  life,  and  many  a  young  person  preparing  to 
leave  school  may  well  ponder  the  old  educator’s  ad¬ 
vice —  “Manners  makyth  man.” 

* 

NYONE  who  wants  a  quick  and  useful  hay 
crop  may  well  try  oats  and  Canada  field  peas, 
sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  about 
ii  bushel  each  per  acre.  There  will  be  better  re¬ 
sults  if  the  peas  are  sown  separately  and  got  in  a 
little  deeper  than  the  oats.  With  reasonable  rain  in 
early  Summer  they  will  make  a  large  growth.  Some 
may  be  fed  green  if  desired  and  the  remainder  cut 
and  cured  for  hay  before  the  stems  get  too  woody — 
when  the  pods  are  forming  is  usually  about  right. 
This  oat-and-pea  hay  will  run  about  S  per  cent 
protein,  or  around  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover. 

* 

HE  government  farm  labor  report  for  April  1 
puts  average  wages  by  the  month,  with  board  at 
$17.70;  without  board.  $20.88;  by  the  day,  with 
board.  03c;  without  board.  $1.27.  The  highest  scale 
is  in  the  Pacific  States,  $30.29;  and  lowest  in  East 
South  Central  States,  $12.60,  with  board.  The  high¬ 
est  day  pay  without  board  is  in  New  England, 
$1.47.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  normal  demand  was  154.2  per  cent, 
compared  with  213.5  a  year  ago. 

* 

OLD  storage  holdings  in  New  York  State,  re¬ 
ported  by  220  warehouses  April  1.  were:  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  1.519.0S2:  frozen  cherries.  3,612,049  lbs.; 
cream,  2,S14,920  qts. ;  butter.  2.288.033  lbs. ;  eggs, 
3.110,400  doz. ;  frozen  eggs,  5,300,529  lbs.;  poultry, 
24,939,878  lbs.;  beef,  2,427,772  lbs.;  pork,  9,966,909 
lbs. ;  lamb  and  mutton,  269,613  lbs. 

* 

IIE  average  value  of  farm  land  in  Canada  in 
1933,  including  both  improved  and  unimproved 
land  as  well  as  dwelling  houses,  barns,  stables  and 
other  farm  buildings,  is  placed  at  $24  per  acre.  Aver¬ 
age  farm  land  values  range  from  $63  per  acre  in 
British  Columbia  to  $16  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta.  Average  values  placed  on 
farm  livestock  are:  Horses,  $52;  milk  cows,  $31; 
other  cattle,  $17 ;  sheep,  $4 :  swine,  $8.89.  The 
changes  from  1932  values  are  slight  except  in  the 
case  of  swine,  which  have  almost  doubled,  having 
increased  from  $4.73  to  $8.89.  In  the  same  period 
the  average  value  of  wool  increased  from  five  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  Total  value  of  all  farm  livestock  in 
1933  amounted  to  $403,135,000,  an  increase  of  about 
$27, 500, 0(H)  over  1832.  The  value  of  farm  poultry  is 
placed  at  $33,456,000,  a  slight  falling-off  from  the 
value  in  the  previous  year.  Average  wages  of  farm 
lands  during  the  Summer  season  were  $17  per  month 
for  men  and  $10  per  month  for  women,  board  and 
lodgings,  in  both  cases,  being  furnished  by  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Counting  in  the  value  of  board  the  average 
wages  for  men  were  $32  per  month  and  for  women 
$22  per  month. 

* 

Would  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms 
in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  who  handle  goat's  milk? 
I  understand  there  is  a  good  market  for  it  for  infants 
and  invalids. 

E  HAVE  had  many  inquiries  of  this  sort  but 
were  never  able  to  locate  a  general  market 
for  this  milk.  The  only  way  appears  to  be  to  sell 
it  to  special  customers.  It  is  not  an  article  in  gen¬ 
eral  demand  like  cow’s  milk.  The  attention  of  doc¬ 
tors,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  should  be  called  to 
it  by  personal  solicitation  or  advertisements  in 
newspapers. 

* 

OW  is  the  time  to  look  after  the  cabbage  root 
maggot,  which  will  destroy  a  large  part  of  the 
early  cabbage  settings  unless  attended  to.  Around 
May  1  the  adult  fly  lays  its  small  white  eggs  on  the 
soil  near  rhe  base  of  plants  in  the  field  or  plant 
bed.  These  hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the  small 
maggots  quickly  get  at  the  stem  of  the  plant  and 
work  down  toward  the  roots.  C.  H.  Nissley,  New 
Jersey  Extension  Horticulturist,  recommends  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  crystals  (a  deadly  poison)  dissolved 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons  of 
water.  Two  or  possibly  three  applications  may  be 
necessary.  In  applying  the  solution,  about  one-half 
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cup  of  the  liquid  is  poured  on  the  stem  and  base  of 
each  plant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wet  the  foliage. 
The  common  method  of  application  is  with  a  pail 
and  dipper.  Some  growers  use  a  knapsack  sprayer 
with  nozzle  removed,  and  larger  growers  are 
equipped  with  a  specially-made  maggot  gun  which  is 
-very  fast  and  efficient. 

* 

OUR  Boys  and  Girls’  pages  this  week  are  a 
“feast  of  fat  things,”  good  for  all  of  us  to 
read,  whether  young  in  years  or  older  if  we  must 
consider  the  almanac  and  flight  of  years.  The  fact 
is  that  no  one  need  really  get  old,  unless  he  wills 
to  do  so.  If  he  does  so  he  may  easily  make  himself 
older  at  45  than  another  of  fourscore,  who  looks 
upon  youth  as  perennial — not  measured  by  years. 
Just  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  two  singers  in 
the  heading.  Then,  “Rain  is  a  lovely,  singing  thing 
that  makes  a  song  within  the  heart ;”  that  man 
on  horseback  carrying  the  “Lines  from  Our  Letters,” 
those  “Pen  and  Ink”  birds,  “Huckleberry’s”  maple 
syrup  jaunt,  “Punch’s”  exploration  of  the  old 
house,  with  its  creaking  stairs — yes,  those  diarists 
see  things  full  of  life  and  interest  and  tell  them 
just  that  way.  And  we  wonder  what  that  old  fox 
at  end  of  second  page  is  thinking  about? 

* 

WHO  is  a  lawful  voter  at  a  school  meeting  in 
New  York  State?  The  following  from  Section 
293,  of  the  education  law  covers  this : 

A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  election  of  school  district  officers,  and  upon 
all  other  matters  which  may  be  brought  before  such 
meeting  who  is: 

1. — A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2. — Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.— A  resident  within  the  district  for  a  period  of  30 
days  next  preceding  the  meeting  at  which  he  offers  to 
vote;  and  who  in  addition  thereto  possesses  one  of  the 
following  four  qualifications: 

A. — Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  possession  of,  real 
property  in  such  district  liable  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  but  the  occupation  of  real  property  by  a  per¬ 
son  as  lodger  or  boarder  shall  not  entitle  such  person 
to  vote,  or 

B. — Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age,  provided 
such  a  child  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in 
the  district  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year  preceding  such 
school  meeting,  or 

C. — Not  being  the  parent,  has  permanently  residing 
with  him  a  child  of  school  age  who  shall  have  attended 
the  district  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding  such  meeting,  or 

D. — Owns  any  personal  property,  assessed  on  the  last 
preceding  assessment-roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  $50  in 
value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  in  some  cases  the 
educational  authorities  have  permitted  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  to  vote  in  a  district  where  his  property  interests 
are  greater  than  in  the  one  where  he  lives.  We  see 
no  provision  in  the  law  for  this,  but  know  that  these 
authorities  are  a  law  unto  themselves  where  some¬ 
thing  else  suits  their  purpose. 


Brevities 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger." 

Why  refer  to  garden  soil  as  “dirt?”  Mother  Earth 
is  loo  benevolent  to  be  called  by  such  an  opprobrious 
name. 

Great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  rock  garden,  a 
beautiful  possibility  in  most  dooryards,  whether  large 
or  small. 

There  are  some  families  where  the  children  show  a 
tendency  to  melt  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  father  enters 
the  house.  It  is  not  a  good  sign. 

\\  e  see  that  the  government  talks  of  reforming  the 
abuses  in  New  York’s  live  poultry  business  They  will 
need  to  take  off  their  coat  and  roll  up  their  sleeves  to 
clear  out  the  graft  and  crookedness  there. 

Carrion  flowers  are  members  of  the  milkweed  familv 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  derive  their  name  from 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  which  suggests  decaying  animal 
matter.  The  thick,  fleshy  plants  resemble  a  cactus, 
star  cactus  being  a  common  name  for  them. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  of  Annapolis  Valley.  Nova 
Scotia  was  2,750,000  barrels.  A  total  of  7,953  carloads 
were  handled  by  railway  from  the  valley  to  Halifax  as 
compared  with  3,139  the  previous  year.  Three  hundred 
carloads  were  also  shipped  to  other  Canadian  points. 

During  the  past  year  the  Seamen’s  Church  Institute 
in  this  city  provided  304.548  lodgings  and  831,496  meals 
1o  seafaring  mon._  In  addition  to  many  other  services, 
it  took  care  of  $250,000  for  safekeeping  or  transmission 
to  seamen’s  families.  The  Institute  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  90  years. 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  number  of 
American  veterans  disabled  in  the  World  War  reported 
in  1919  was  192,369;  in  1929  there  was  a  36  per  cent 
increase  to  262.138,  while  in  1932  there  were  328,658. 
During  the  10  years  from  1919  to  1929  there  was  a 
decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  French  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  in  Italy  a  decrease  of  80  per  cent,  and 
in  British  veterans  a  decrease  of  73  per  cent. 

Legislation  barring  the  use  of  the  mails  to  vendors 
of  unsolicited  merchandise,  long  sought  h.v  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  throughout  the  country  and  urged  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  more  than  six  years,'  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  5101-111  15,  and  has'  been  sent, 
fo  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  provides 
that  unsolicited  merchandise  may  not  be  accepted  for 
mailing  and  that,  where  ii  is  deposited  in  the  mails, 
if  the  addressee  refuses  to  accept  it,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender  charged  with  postage  due  at  double 
the  regular  rates. 
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The  Misuse  of  Wealth 

On  page  305  you  proved  very  interestingly  that 
wealth  is  not  a  curse  but  a  good.  I  was  sorry  that 
you  did  not  refer  to  the  peril  of  wealth  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands.  d.  g.  j. 

New  York. 

HE  suggestion  is  proper.  The  original  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of 
wealth  provided  also  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  it  to  those  who  assisted  in  the  production  of  it. 
Title  and  ownership  went  automatically  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  wealth  became  private  property.  Owner¬ 
ship  meant  the  right  to  use  and  the  enjoyment  of 
income  from  property. 

Originally  when  needs  were  few  and  luxuries  un¬ 
known  it  was  easy  enough  for  the  worker  to  take 
natural  gifts,  apply  labor  and  skill  to  them,  and 
possess  himself  of  the  product  fashioned  to  his  needs. 
But  as  population  increased,  needs  multiplied,  luxu¬ 
ries  became  necessities,  and  we  slid  into  a  compli¬ 
cated  social  body.  The  process  of  distribution  be¬ 
came  more  complex.  For  a  considerable  time  the 
competitive  system  checked  by  a  sense  of  fair  play 
worked  out  a  rough  measure  of  justice.  In  a  large 
measure  the  worker  took  the  rewards  of  his  labor 
in  the  things  he  produced.  This  was  largely  the 
practice  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  yet  alive. 

Before  the  Civil  War  this  was  an  agricultural 
country.  Production  and  business  were  conducted 
by  individuals,  and  occasionally  by  partnerships. 
Fortunes  were  small.  After  the  war  we  developed 
industries.  We  devised  a  corporate  system,  and  un¬ 
der  this  legal  machinery  we  created  a  transportation 
system,  and  corporate  institutions  like  savings  banks, 
insurance,  public  utilities,  stock  exchanges,  produce 
exchanges,  industrial  corporations  and  trusts  to 
gather  up  the  savings  of  the  people  of  the  nation  to 
be  controlled  by  small  groups  of  leaders  for  what¬ 
ever  use  they  chose  to  make  of  them. 

Grants  of  the  public  domain  were  made  outright 
to  railroad  corporations.  Priceless  gifts  of  mineral 
deposits  were  given  to  mining  corporations.  Under 
one  pretext  or  another  valuable  franchises  were 
granted  to  corporations. 

The  most  valuable,  most  powerful  and  most  domi¬ 
nating  franchise  ever  granted  by  a  ruler  or  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  privilege  to  issue  money, 
control  its  volume  and  regulate  its  value,  bestowed 
on  our  corporate  banking  system  by  our  Democratic 
Congress.  All  of  the  other  systems  and  corporations 
and  individuals  for  that  matter  have  become  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  dependents  of  that  vast  nationalized 
monopoly. 

It  is  the  selfishness,  the  greed  and  the  love  of 
power  of  the  men  in  control  of  these  resources  and 
powers  that  have  dominated  our  city,  State  and 
national  governments,  corrupted  public  officials,  de¬ 
bauched  our  citizenship,  scrapped  our  plans  for  an 
equitable  distribution  to  producers,  and  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  125,000,000  people  into  the 
hands  of  a  favored  few.  Unconscious  of  the  peril 
they  are  creating  for  themselves,  and  indifferent  to 
the  hazards  they  are  creating  for  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  they  continue  their  blind  scramble  for  money 
and  power. 

What  these  selfish  men  overlook  is  that  our  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  were  created  by  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  that  its  greatness  has  been  due  to  the  pride  of 
the  small  freeholder  in  his  home  and  farm  and  his 
love  of  liberty  and  freedom.  These  conservative 
citizens  have  been  patient  and  forbearing,  but  they 
will  not  consent  to  the  permanent  confiscation  of 
their  laud  and  their  homes.  They  are  the  type  of 
men  who  fought  for  their  property,  their  homes  and 
their  principles  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  If 
the  financiers  and  professional  speculators  could  but 
realize  it,  these  wealth-creating  citizens  are  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  their  safety.  They  are  free  of  the  taint  of 
communism  which  threatens  all  private  wealth  and 
individual  liberty.  They  will  endure  much  for  their 
homes  and  their  families,  but  they  will  not  consent 
to  starve  ill  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  tragedies  resulting  from  the  misuse  of  wealth 
are  appalling,  and  painful.  But  we  see  evidences  of 
a  better  future.  The  American  people  are  thinking 
again  for  themselves  as  they  always  have  in  times 
of  stress.  They  will  restore  a  fair  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  stop  this  concentration  of  wealth. 


Milk  Price  Hearing  in  New  York 

N  APRIL  17  the  New  York  State  Milk  Control 
Board  held  a  hearing  in  New  York.  Producers 
asked  for  an  increased  price,  and  exhibited  figures 
fo  show  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  city  distributors,  in¬ 
cluding  wholesale  dealers  and  stores,  demanded  that 
the  board  increase  their  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  A  considerable  number  of  speakers  including 


Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  president  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Milk  Institute,  insisted  on  more  money 
for  distributors.  Some  of  them  asked  that  the  price 
to  producers  be  reduced. 

The  suggestion  that  the  price  to  consumers  be  in¬ 
creased  was  opposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Board, 
Kenneth  F.  Fee,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reduce 
consumption.  Representatives  of  up-State  distribut- 
tors,  and  Fred  II.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairy 
men’s  League,  protested  against  an  increase  of  the 
consumer’s  price. 

Mr.  Sexauer  denied  a  recent  report  from  Boston 
that  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  controlled  ‘’by  a  large 
New  York  wagon  distributor,”  assumed  to  be  the 
Borden  Company. 

Mr.  Sexauer  confined  his  denial  to  legal  terms,  but 
made  no  explanation  of  the  practical  alliance  which 
everyone  familiar  with  the  dairy  industry  of  New 
York  State  knows  has  existed  for  some  years. 

The  debate  over  prices  was  heard  by  Commissioner 
Baldwin,  Director  Fee,  and  12  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  No  decision  was  announced. 


March  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March,  are  as  follows : 

Iienken  Dairy . $1.75 

Sheffield  Farms  .  1.605 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  400-mile  zone..  1.70 
Dairymen’s  League  . . .  1.28 

The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  administrative  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $1.40.  For  3  per  cent  milk 
the  price  is  20c  less  in  every  case. 


Annual  Letter  to  the  Common  School 
Districts  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Tuesday  evening,  May  1,  is  the  time  set  by  statute 
law  when  more  than  6.000  common  school  districts  will 
hold  their  annual  school  meeting.  The  first  duty  of  a 
good  school  patron  is  to  attend  this  school  meeting. 

A  good  school  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every 
community,  and  the  place  to  start  a  good  school  or 
maintain  one  is  at  the  annual  school  meeting.  Here  is 
where  the  future  policies  of  the  district  are  established. 
Here  is  where  co-operation  of  the  people  for  the  sake 
of  little  children  should  become  a  supreme  reality.  An 
energized  school  meeting  means  the  election  of  a  con¬ 
scientiously  interested  and  aggressive  trustee  who,  in 
turn,  is  empowered — (provided  the  department  bill 
placing  the  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendents  does  not  pass) — to  make  momentous  decisions 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  the  employment 
of  a  teacher. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  selection 
of  a  properly  qualified  teacher  because  on  such  person 
falls  the  stupendous  responsibility  of  safeguarding  the 
highest  moral  standing  among  the  children  as  well  as 
achieving  a  high  scholastic  standing  throughout  the 
school.  Proper  ethical  standards  and  health,  in  the 
order  named,  are  more  important  than  book-learning, 
although  the  latter  is  always  desirable  and  should  be 
everlastingly  sought.  The  first  test  of  a  mature  citi¬ 
zen,  however,  is  “character.”  All  the  book-learning  in 
the  world  plus  all  the  astuteness  of  a  “politician  in 
power”  may  become  worse  than  nothing  if  the  life 
lacks  a  “good"  character  foundation.  If  pupils  in  every 
year  of  school  work  were  required  to  memorize  suitable 
weekly  “character”  verses  the  good  results  in  future 
years  would  be  measured  in  much  less  crime  every¬ 
where. 

The  “Little  Red  Selioolhouse”  method  of  education 
has  numerous  advantages  which  establish  it  on  a  plane 
far  superior  to  the  centralized  type  of  school  which  has 
been  forced  on  many  communities  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  A  systematic  practice  in  farm  chores 
with  schooling  under  a  curriculum  which  still  empha¬ 
sizes  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  fundamentals  of 
education,  gives  our  young  people  the  very  best  founda 
tiou  preparation  for  life.  Under  the  centralized  system 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  becomes  largely  shifted  from 
“helping  to  run  dad’s  farm”  to  over-emphasized  athletics 
and  other  village  activities  while  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  is  weakened  in  order  to  permit  a  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  “enriched  curriculum”  containing 
a  smattering  of  this  and  a  dab  of  that.  The  system  of 
instruction  is  individualized  under  the  “Little  Red 
Selioolhouse”  system  as  against  the  practice  of  mass 
education  in  the  city  type  schools.  Our  small  schools 
are  within  convenient  walking  distance  of  our  homes 
and  on  that  account  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  farm 
property. 

Notwithstanding  these  values  and  without  regard 
for  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  communities  affected, 
the  State  Education  Department  is  ever  ready  to  press 
forward  its  policy  of  forcing  country  districts  to  come 
under  the  yoke  of  village  control,  resorting  to  devious 
forms  of  misrepresentation  to  get  the  vote  carried  in 
the  village  and  then  refusing  a  reconsideration.  The 
400  taxpayers  who  are  unwillingly  in  the  net  at  Ilar- 
pursville  have  defeated  three  attempted  bond  issues 
within  a  period  of  four  months.  Three  times  have 
these  taxpayers  repudiated  centralization,  yet  the  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  refuse  to  set  the  slaves  free.  At 
Andes,  only  one  hour  and  15  minutes  of  voting  time 
was  allowed  in  order  to  prevent  many  farmers  from 
voting  against  centralization  and  the  call  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  not  legal  because  a  number  of  the  signers  were 
not  taxpayers,  as  required  by  law. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  present  scope  of  its  auto¬ 
cratic  power  the  department  has  battled  vigorously  dur 
ing  recent  months  to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  (1)  empower  the  State  Commissioner  di¬ 
rectly  to  order  the  consolidation  of  all  districts  which 
contract,  ever  have  contracted  or  in  which  the  school 
attendance  has  dropped  below  six  for  a  period  of  two 


years  and  (2)  place  the  selection  of  all  teachers  in  the 
hands  of  the  district  superintendents.  The  authority 
sought  under  (2)  would  hold  all  teachers  under  the 
political  and  ethical  control  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Every  teacher  would  have  to  become  a  propa¬ 
gandist  for  centralization,  when  needed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  in  order  to  be  secure  for  re-employment. 

The  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  So 
ciety,  Inc.,  was  brought  into  being  to  serve  as  a  de¬ 
fense  against  such  autocracy  and,  sooner  or  later,  will 
succeed  in  gaining  for  each  school  district  complete 
home  rule  on  all  questions  of  consolidation  and  cen¬ 
tralization.  The  rapidity  with  which  districts  join 
this  movement  and  give  a  measure  of  financial  support 
will  determine  the  nearness  of  the  day  of  victory  for 
home  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  districts  neglect  to  co-operate  through  this  or¬ 
ganization  (since  no  other  organization  is  standing  up 
for  the  farmer  on  this  question)  the  children  of  the 
farms  will  be  schooled  in  city  type  buildings,  sometimes 
15  miles  from  home,  in  big  classes  under  a  system  of 
mass  education  and  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying  several 
times  the  bill  now  required  to  support  the  system  of 
common  schools. 

Districts  may  choose  to  be  indifferent  to  the  powers 
that  threaten  them,  but  they  cannot  escape  paying  the 
price  of  their  indifference.  As  a  sensible  measure  of 
self  defense  for  your  own  school  we  ask  you  to  do 
three  things : 

1- — Pass  a  resolution  naming  your  district  as  a 
branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

2. — By  resolution  authorize  the  trustee  to  employ  the 
local  School  Improvement  Society  to  clean  the  school- 
house  grounds  and  effect  other  improvements  and,  of 
course,  to  pay  the  club  for  the  work. 

3- — Vote  an  appropriation  to  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Inc.,  in  payment 
for  services  rendered  and  to  be  rendered  the  district  or 
direct,  the  local  school  society  club  to  make  such  con¬ 
tribution  as  the  membership  deems  proper.  Be  sure  to 
report  the  answer  to  the  above  requests  to  A.  D.  Os¬ 
trander,  Secretary,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

M  hen  farmers  in  sufficient  numbers  stand  firm  for 
their  rights,  as  did  the  patriots  at  Bunker  Hill,  the 
autocrats  will  come  begging  on  their  knees  for  an  armis¬ 
tice.  The  call  of  democracy  is  for  a  complete  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  patriots  of  today.  Help  us  set  the  slaves 
free  !  In  the  service  of  yours — 

d.  BOYD  devendorf,  President. 

A.  d.  ostraxder.  Secretary. 

P-  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  the  Home  Rule  bills  have  been  killed  by  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee  by  the  vote  of  9  to  0, 
with  four  preferring  not  not  to  vote.  The  department 
bills,  however,  have  also  met  a  decisive  defeat  in  this 
committee.  The  Education  Department  agents  and 
newspapers  had  predicted  their  passage.  There  is  still 
danger,  however,  because  both  bills  are  in  position  to  be 
called  up  for  final  vote  in  the  Senate.  But  we  predict 
their  defeat  by  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  District 
superintendents,  probably,  will  not  be  empowered  to 
dictate  what  teacher  shall  be  piaced  in  your  district 
next  year. 

The  above  registers  at  least  a  50  per  cent  victory 
tor  the  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 

Do  toe  merit  your  support! 


Connecticut  Dairymen  Declare  Indepen¬ 
dence 

For  upwards  of  two  years,  a  large  number  of  Con¬ 
necticut  dairymen  have  been  vigorous  and  forceful 
critics  of  the  program  and  policies  of  the  leading  milk- 
barganing  organization  of  the  State,  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Association.  The  classified  plan  has 
been  used  in  their  market  operations,  milk  having  been 
sold  in  four  classes:  Class  1.  fluid  milk;  class  2,  table 
cream  ;  class  3,  manufactured  milk,  and  milk  used  for 
ice  ereain ;  and  class  4,  butter. 

Two  of  the  complaints  most  heard  have  been  that 
milk  has  been  used  and  sold  as  fluid  and  the  returns 
not  properly  made  in  that  class ;  and  that  from  time 
to  time  imported  cream  has  been  permitted  to  rank  on 
the  dealer  s  records  ahead  of  State  surplus  milk,  and 
the  latter  falling  down  into  the  lower  grades,  classes 
O  and  4  \Vhen  it  is  considered  that  on  the  average 
almost  6,000  quarts  of  cream  are  imported  into  the 
State  every  day  such  a  use  of  the  imported  product  is 
not  very  difficult.  In  October  last  the  Board  of  Milk 
Control  made  a  ruling  which  was  expected  to  cover 
the  problem,  but  the  complaints  have  continued,  and 
increased. 

1  he  situation  came  to  more  or  less  of  a  climax  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  March  29,  when  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  4,  refused  to  accept  the  new  mem¬ 
bership  contract  agency  agreements  of  16  producers 
including,  among  others  George  H.  Robertson,  president 
ot  the  Farmers’  National  Association,  and  Irving  G. 
Campbell,  of  Rockville. 

No  charges  were  preferred  against  the  men  excluded, 
they  were  not  given  a  hearing,  or  any  warning  of  the 
proposed  action.  As  the  existing  contracts  had  only 
two  days  to  run.  here  were  16  men  being  thrown  out 
ot  a  market  without  warning.  However,  they  did 
take  the  thrust  lying  down.  Before  the  registered 
notices  reached  them,  a  decision  was  made  at  once  to 
torm  a  farmers’  co-operative,  and  market  their  milk- 
direct  to  the  consumer.  For  the  time  being  C  P 
Smith,  of  Wethersfield,  has  placed  his  plant  at  the 
disposal  ot  the  new  co-operative. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  April  the  product 
from  their  dairies  was  ready  to  be  offered  on  the 
wholesale  cream  market.  The  starting  of  retail  routes 
was  delayed  for  15  days  for  the  granting  of  license.  As 
a  result  of  their  fine,  quick  work,  Mr.  Robertson  and 
his  group  are  being  showered  with  congratulations  bv 
their  many  friends.  Many  other  farmers  who  have 
hesitated  to  sign  the  new  CM  PA  contracts  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  identifying  themselves  with  the 
new  group. 

Consumer  reaction  has  been  most  encouraging.  The 
Hartford  papers  had  no  sooner  published  the  news  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  organization  than  President 
Robertson  began  to  receive  phone  calls  from  manv  who 
wished  to  know  how  soon  they  could  make  purchases 
direct  from  a  farmer  concern.  In  recent  months  con¬ 
sumers  have  stated  repeatedly  that  they  would  not 
object  to  paying  a  good  price  for  milk  if  they  would 
be  assured  that  the  farmer  would  receive  a  fair  share 
of  their  dollar. 

In  a  more  or  less  indirect  way,  and  in  another  wav 
not  so  very  indirect  either,  the  developments  outlined 
are  aftermath  of  the  suit  entered  by  the  Producer-Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Milk  Control 
from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  their  State-wide 
equalization  plan.  dairy  mil 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Findings  at  Forty  Farms 

BY  R.  \Y.  DUCK. 

Cold  Turkey 

This  is  a  story  of  40  farmers  and  their 
cows,  just  as  I  interviewed  them,  “cold- 
turkey,”  with  no  preconceived  arrange¬ 
ment,  ideas  or  suggestions.  In  traveling 
through  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Cort¬ 
land.  Chemung,  Tompkins,  Madison, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer  and  Albany.  I 
stopped  wherever  I  saw  a  place  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  representative  of  a  10 
to  20-cow  herd,  where  the  owner  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  a  living  out  of  his  cows. 
In  the  aggregate  herds  of  this  type  and 
size  constitute  the  source  from  which  a 
major  portion  of  our  fluid  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

I  have  had  intimate  contact  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  vaunted  hospitality 
of  the  South  and  the  friendliness  of  the 
West,  hut  it  has  been  my  universal  ex¬ 
perience  these  human  characteristics  are 
not  sectional  or  geographical.  If  you  ask 
folks  about  the  intimate  problems  that 
affect  their  very  existence  and  then  listen 
to  them  they  will  always  be  friendly  and 
hospitable. 

Meat  ox  the  Table 

Of  the  40  farms  visited  only  12  had 
raised  and  butchered  any  hogs  during  the 
past  Winter,  and  only  four  of  these  had 
butchered  sufficient  to  meet  their  total 
table  pork  needs.  Less  than  two-thirds 
raised  all  their  own  poultry  and  eggs. 
Not  one  of  the  total  group  churned  their 
own  butter.  However,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  four  all  said  they  ate  only  butter. 
Four  were  self  confessed  oleo  eaters, 
stating  they  could  not  afford  butter.  All 
said  they  drank  all  the  milk  they  wanted, 
but  from  the  pale  and  unthrifty  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  of  their  children  this  might 
be  doubtful.  While  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  said  condemning  the  single  crop 
cotton  farming  of  the  South  these  small¬ 
er  type  dairy  farms  and  their  present 
system  at  least  indicate  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  in  a  similar  direction. 

Herd  Data 

Most  everyone  wras  interested  in  tuber¬ 
culin  testing.  Two  herds  were  accredit- 
ed,  all  the  others  had  been  tested  once  or 
were  arranging  to  be  tested  as  soon  as 
possible.  Everyone  spoke  favorably  for 
testing.  None  of  the  herds  had  been 
blood-tested  for  Bang's  disease.  Over 
half  reported  some  abortions.  Only  one 
herd  kept  records  of  individual  produc¬ 
tion,  none  were  under  a  dairy  herd  im- 
provement  association  plan.  Thirty-seven 
did  not  keep  a  registered  purebred  bull. 
Several  stated  their  bulls  were  purebreds 
but  not  registered.  Only  one  man  had  any 
real  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  milk 
and  fat  records  in  his  herd  sires  breed¬ 
ing.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in 
the  herds  were  grade  Holsteins. 

On  my  return  trip  I  stopped  for  a 
brief  visit  with  H.  Y.  Noyes,  Oneida 
Community,  prominent  in  extension  and 
financial  matters  of  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association.  We  were  looking  through 
the  last  Holstein  Red  Book  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  containing  the  new  list  of  Herd 
Test  sires  with  Mount  Hope  Indices  to 
September  30,  1933.  Mr.  Noyes  con¬ 
tended  there  were  quite  a  few  sires  in 
this  list  which  were  not  suitable  to  use 
for  improvement  in  any  herd.  Of  course, 
what  he  meant  was  in  herds  where  real 
production  and  constructive  breeding  had 
been  followed  or  already  attained,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  well  over  95  per  cent  of  the  bulls  in 
the  list  mentioned  would  work  real  im¬ 
provement  in  most  of  the  herds  I  have 
been  discussing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  several  of  the  sires 
show  a  low  index  and  would  be  unsuit¬ 
able  to  use  in  any  herd.  That  is  just  the 
point  in  knowing  the  potential  reproduc¬ 
tive  production  possibilities  of  any  dairy 
sire  through  daughter-dam  comparisons  in 
proving  his  breeding  possibilities,  with  at 
least  six  dam  and  daughter  c-omparions, 
his  suitability  is  definitely  ascertained. 
The  mere  proving  of  his  breeding  ability 
does  not  necessarily  make  him  a  desirable 
bull  to  head  the  herd.  The  point  1  do 
make  is  that  the  possibilities  for  breed 
improvement  on  a  really  broad  scale  have 
not  even  been  touched. 


Haxd  Milking 

In  practically  all  the  herds  the  owner 
did  all  the  milking  by  hand  or  had  liis 
son  or  sosmeone  on  the  place  to  assist. 
The  point  is  he  probably  knew  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  his  cows  better  than  in 
some  of  the  larger  herds.  Yery  few  re¬ 
ported  any  garget  or  udder  trouble.  This 
might  be  due  to  three  principal  factors  : 
(1)  More  stall  and  barn  room;  (2)  low¬ 
er  average  production;  (3)  more  care  in 
manner  of  milking. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man 
who  owns  the  cows  he  milks  will  give 
them  more  careful  consideration  relative 
to  best  method  of  milking  so  they  will 
give  down  better  than  for  someone  who 
is  merely  paid  to  do  the  job.  and  where 
speed  is  often  the  major  requirement  for 
what  is  termed  a  good  milker.  A  ma¬ 
jority  favored  milking  the  front  teats 
first,  then  changing  to  the  hind  teats. 
Some  said  certain  cows  gave  down  better 
if  they  were  partially  milked  out  in  the 
fore  quarters.  Then,  changing  to  the 
rear,  partially  milk  out  the  rear  quarters, 
and  alternate  front  and  rear,  milk  all 
quarters  dry ;  some  c-ovrs  did  better  if  the 
quarters  were  milked  dry  after  once  com¬ 
mencing,  then  coming  back  for  a  final 
stripping.  Several  preferred  to  milk  the 


left  hind  teat  and  the  right  fore  teat  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  alternate  with 
the  other  two.  Arguments  for  this  sys¬ 
tem  were  that  it  gave  a  better  and  more 
even  flow,  and  that  there  was  less  danger 
of  breaking  down  an  under. 

Only  two  men  favored  milking  the  teats 
on  the  same  side  of  the  udder  simultan¬ 
eously.  They  said  they  could  milk  faster 
and  get  more  arm  action  and  power  into 
the  milking  operation.  In  both  these 
herds  some  of  the  older  cows,  which  had 
been  so  milked,  had  broken  down  udders, 
and  they  had  also  had  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  with  garget  in  their  herds. 

Method  of  Feeding 

All  the  farms  raised  most  of  the  rough- 
age  used,  nearly  all  used  mixed  hay  and 
silage.  About  half  mixed  their  own  con¬ 
centrate  feeds  in  which  case  at  least  part 
of  the  grain  was  home  grown.  The  others 
used  various  commercial  concentrate  mix¬ 
tures,  without  exception,  however,  all 
favored  mixtures  of  at  least  20  per  cent 
crude  protein  content.  As  they  expressed 
it :  ‘‘In  spite  of  what  the  professors  tell 
us  we  know  we  get  more  milk  when  we 
feed  the  higher  amounts  of  protein.” 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  slight  mis¬ 
understanding  about  feeding  different  pro¬ 
tein  levels  in  the  concentrate  mixture  is 
due  entirely  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
hay  used.  Experiment  station  results  are 
based  on  hays  of  exact  grades  and  qual¬ 
ities,  which  are  in  most  cases  of  higher 
grade  and  the  quality  than  those  har¬ 
vested  on  the  majority  of  farms.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  in  late  Winter  and 
early-Spring,  frequently  silage  has  run 
low,  and  what  hay  is  left  is  often  early 
cut,  weedy  and  moldy.  With  this  kind  of 
roughage  concentrate  mixtures  of  the 
higher  protein  levels  would  be  desirable, 
especially  when,  as  is  true  at  the  present 
time,  the  price  per  ton  is  very  little  high¬ 
er  than  that  charged  for  feed  mixtures  of 
lower  protein  content. 

Nearly  all  the  folks  visited  preferred 
to  milk  first  in  the  morning  before  feed¬ 


ing.  because  by  using  this  method  the 
cows  stood  more  quietly,  as  they  were  not 
reaching  for  feed,  and  no  contaminating 
odors  were  transmitted  to  the  milk.  After 
milking  was  completed  they  were  fed 
about  a  half-bushel  of  silage  with  their 
concentrate  mixture  put  on  top.  The  ma¬ 
jority  fed  about  two  quarts  of  grain  or 
concentrate  mixture  night  and  morning 
to  cows  in  full  flow.  This  would  figure  to 
between  5  and  6  lbs.  per  head  daily, 
which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  cow 
giving  over  15  to  IS  lbs.,  or  not  much 
over  two  gallons,  of  3.5  per  cent  milk 
daily.  The  cows  ate  their  silage  and  grain 
while  the  dairyman  ate  his  breakfast. 
After  which  the  cows  were  turned  out  in 
a  lot  for  water  and  exercise,  depending 
on  the  weather,  while  the  barn  was 
cleaned  out.  About  as  much  hay  as  they 
would  clean  up  in  an  hour  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  them.  Some  fed  hay  again  at  noon, 
coarse  stemmy  hay  refused  was  used  for 
part  of  the  bedding.  The  cows  were 
turned  out  to  water  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Silage  and  grain  was  fed  at  night 
prior  to  milking.  The  cows  were  given 
their  night  feed  of  hay  and  bedded  down 
after  milking  to  eliminate  dust  and  thus 
help  lower  bacteria  count. 

Ration  of  Feed  to  Production 

The  most  important  and  valuable  thing 
to  me  and  which  I  mention  only  because  I 
believe  it  is  also  true  in  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  dairy  herds  today  is  the  sig¬ 


nificant  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  cows  in  these  herds,  and  particularly 
the  higher  producing  cows,  are  being  un¬ 
derfed.  A  1.090-lb.  cow  if  giving  24  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  daily,  will  require  a 
minimum  consumption  of  10  lbs.  of  good 
quality  hay,  30  lbs.  of  silage,  and  8  lbs. 


S 'ymholic  of  our  New  Yorn  milk  shed 
is  the  farm  loading  platform  with  its  85- 
Ih.  can  of  fresh  millc.  This  good  platform 
is  on  the  farm  of  Wasyl  Ilnitcky,  R.  F.  D., 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

of  a  good  concentrate  mixture,  with  the 
protein  content  dependent  on  the  the  kind 
and  quality  of  hay  furnished.  This  means 
she  is  to  eat  these  amounts,  refused  hay 
has  no  nutritional  benefit.  Too  often  the 
thought  is  expressed  that  the  cow  is  get¬ 
ting  all  she  needs  because  she  is  refus¬ 
ing  her  hay,  frequently  the  hay  is  of  such 
poor  quality  she  simply  will  not  eat  much 
of  it.  At  this  season  of  the  year  with 
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silage  running  short  and  quality  of  hay 
generally  lower,  with  milk  and  feed  at 
present  levels  it  just  naturally  follows  we 
are  inclined  to  pinch  the  feed  bag. 

My  only  thought  is  that  we  will  he 
money  ahead  if  we  dry  off  or  get  rid  of 
the  low  producers  and  feed  the  good  pro¬ 
ducers  liberally.  At  present  spreads  it 
will  require  a  yearly  production  of  about 
7.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  testing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3.5  per  cent  to  break  even,  or  a 
total  fat  feed  of  about  250  lbs.  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  and  do  not  agree  that 
an  economical  way  to  lower  production 
in  our  milk  shed,  in  the  event  the  AAA 
production  control  plan  is  applied,  is  by 
reducing  grain  or  concentrates  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  supply  such  deficiencies  by 
feeding  more  roughage  as  was  suggested 
at  a  recent  meeting. 

The  manner  of  reduction  based  on  sug¬ 
gested  proposals  at  the  recent  hearing 
which  I  attended  in  Syreause  is  to  be 
left  entirely  optional  with  producers.  If 
we  do  have  to  accept  this  controlled  pro¬ 
duction  plan  then  by  all  means  let  us  con¬ 
centrate  on  eliminating  our  poor  produc¬ 
ers,  which  in  many  cases  we  have  been 
carrying  at  a  loss  or  at  best  barely  break¬ 
ing  even  on.  Five  cows  that  are  return¬ 
ing  us  a  profit  are  better  property  than 
15  head  carried  at  a  loss.  Perfectly 
obvious  you  might  think.  Anyone  knows 
that.  The  point  is  that  in  the  40  herds 
1  have  just  visited  and  discussed  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  them  were  breaking 
even. 


Butterfat  a  Medicine 

I A  brief  review  of  studies  by  A.  M 
Loomis  and  T.  R.  Pirtle.  approved  by  1  >r. 
E.  1  .  McCollum.] 

The  earliest  references  to  the  use  of 
butter  is  as  a  medicine,  or  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
4  lie  early  Romans  were  said  to  have  gone 
into  Switzerland  often  to  get  the  benefit 
of  their  milk  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
remedy  for  tuberculosis,  that  was  many 
years  ago.  Coming  down  to  the  British 
Isles  some  200  years  ago  it  noted  that  the 
doctors  found  their  patients  recovered 
more  rapidly  if  fed  butter,  especially  if 
the  butter  was  June  butter  (grass  but¬ 
ter  ) . 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  found 
that  grass-milk  may  contain  50  times  as 
much  vitamin  A  as  milk  from  dry  feed. 

Lactenin,  has  been  found  to  inhibit 
bacterial  growth  of  the  streptococci  of 
scarlet  fever  and  mamitis. 

A  clear  case  was  presented  in  1917- 
1918,  when  Denmark  was  blockaded  and 
scarcely  any  exports  of  dairy  products 
were  permitted — the  consumption  of  but¬ 
ter  was  increased  from  18  to  32  lbs.  per 
person,  and  the  next  year  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  overrun  with  the  influenza 
(flu),  Denmark  was  scarcely  touched, 
and  the  disease  of  eyes  (xenophthalmia ) 
which  had  been  increasing  for  a  number 
<>f  years  disappeared  only  to  return  when 
the  export  trade  was  again  resumed. 

tSick  soldiers  in  the  World  War  were 
known  to.  have  failed  to  recover  many 
times  until  fed  milk  or  its  products,  and 
many  wounds  failed  to  heal  until  milk  or 
butter  was  fed  them. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  no  in¬ 
fluenza  until  the  war  time  food  control 
was  begun  and  undernourishment  was 
pronounced.  The  government  even  took 
up  the  encouragement  of  eating  cottage 
cheese  to  help  balance  the  menu.  During 
the  year  1918  and  1919  the  United 
States  exported  (while  the  flu  raged) 
from  100  to  200  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  milk 
cow  in  the  country.  This  export  was  cut 
to  one-fifth  of  that  amount  in  1930  and 
the  flu  was  soon  over  after  having  taken 
; >0,000  of  our  people.  The  feeding  of  tin1 
Near  East  was  another  example  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  followed  by  the  ravages  of  a 
plague. 

Doctors  claim  now  that  vitamin  I)  re¬ 
sists  all  kinds  of  infections.  Kale  fed  in 
Winter  brings  up  the  vitamin  A  but  not 
the  D,  but  silage  and  hay  bring  up  the 
D  and  this  feed  will  make  antiscorbutic 
butter  of  moderat  potency. 

Dr.  Sherman  of  Columbia  University 
states  that  dairy  products  constitute  20 
per  cent  of  our  food,  by  value,  and  he 
recommends  44  per  cent  as  a  proper 
amount. 

Records  of  the  Olympic  Tillage,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1932,  states  that  the  quantifies  of 
milk  consumed  by  the  athletes  averaged 
124  gallons,  and  51  lbs.  of  butter,  using 
a  yearly  rate. 

Resume. — In  the  earlier  ages  the  re¬ 
sults  of  using  butter  and  milk  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  was  known  but  why  and  how  not 
known.  It  is  quite  certain  that  epidemics 
have  not  flourished  among  well  nourished 
people,  and  having  plenty  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Resistance  to  disease  as 
a  part  of  the  value  of  dairy  products  has 
been  nnow  for  several  thousand  years. 

Recent  scientific  tests  have  proven  that 
the  vitamin  content  of  dairy  products  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  resistance  of 
infectious  bacteria. 

The  present  consumption  of  milk,  as 
fluid  and  in  the  form  of  its  products,  is 
now  well  below  1,000  lbs.  per  person,  and 
is  close  to  the  consumption  in  1918-1919 


Some  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  of  Foran  Bros.,  Little  Ferry,  Ar.  Y.  In  most  small 
herds  the  cows  are  turned  out  a  short  time  morning  and  afternoon  for  toater  and 
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You  Will  Save  Money 
If  You  Order  Now! 

The 

HART 

Concrete  Stave 


SILO 

you  will  need  In  the 
Fall. 

And  you  will  be  sure 
of  having;  the  finest 
silo  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Wind  proof,  vermin  proof  and  no  up¬ 
keep  costs  to  worry  about. 

Early  season  discounts  will  soon  be  with¬ 
drawn,  so  we  urge  you  to  write  for  our  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  promptly.  Sent  free  on  request. 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.  Dept.  B  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  are  also  Distributors  in  Western  New 
York  for  the  Harder  Wood  Stave  Silo . 


Lcrmlna  to-  <-> 
TftfiurljcrtJc  \ 


* 

HOTEL 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  Set. 


• 

AYRSHIRES 

±J 

The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


That  makes  the  most  4%  milk 
at  least  feed  cost  — 

that  has  correct  type  with  an 
udder  that  wears  — 

that  is  hardy  and  rugged  and  that 
makes  the  best  use  of  pasture 
grasses. 

Write  for  literature  or  help  in  locating 
foundation  stock.  . 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 
96  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vt. 

P.  S.  Ayrshire  breeders  are 
now  offering  1000  choice 
young  bulls  for  sale — Bet¬ 
ter  buy  one  this  spring. 


THE  PHENOMENAL  HERD  TEST  AVERAGE— 
10,431  lbs.  M.,  423  lbs.  F.  4.05%,  M.  E.  467  lbs.  F. 

Made  by  104  Strathglass  Ayrshires.  And  an  average 
for  5  consecutive  years  (with  no  cows  excepted  for 
any  cause)  9,846  lbs.  milk,  401  lbs.  fat.  Mat.  Equiv. 
435  lbs.  fat.  Lends  great  economic  inqiortanes  to 

The 

Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale 

OF  YOUNG 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 

Possessed  also  of  Top  Show  Quality 

At  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  15th 

The  record  above  is  the  World’s  best  for  herd  of 
more  than  100  cows  made  under  similar  requirements. 

It  is  noteworthy  for  a  more  important  reason — 
That  3.99  ills.  4.05%  fat  milk  was  produced  for  each 
jiotuul  of  16.73%  protein  grain  ration  consumed  by 
the  herd  during  the  year. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  economical  production  of 
4%  milk  with  long  lived,  attractive  cows  should  write 
for  particulars  and  full  information  about  this  event  to 

STRATHGLASS  FARM 

A.  H.  Tryon,  Mgr.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

Bull  Calves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  4.7iyt.  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM.Cooperstown.N.Y. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ilte  CJtcmmwn  off  2oed&. 

Outstanding  dairy  performance  and  Dried  Beet  Pulp  go  hand  in 
hand.  Almost  invariably  you  will  find  this  unique  feedstuff  in 
the  ration  of  the  champion.  Take,  for  example.  Queen  Veeman 
Posch  of  Yates  Farms,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  144th  Holstein  to  top 
the  15-ton  mark  and  198th  to  exceed  1,000  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a 
year.  Howard  G.  Cobb,  superintendent  of  this  farm,  says,  “I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  could  take  the  place  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  in  keeping  the  cows  in  condition  to  handle  the  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  and  produce  the  way  they  will  on  four  times  a  day  work.” 

Edward  Soph,  proprietor  of  the  Edward  Soph  Jersey  Farm, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  says,  “We  are  milking  approximately  40  cows  all 
the  time  and  we  use  Dried  Beet  Pulp  the  year  round.  We  find 
that  it  gives  the  cow  a  better  appetite,  keeps  her  condition  better 
and  in  that  way  she  will  consume  more  of  the  other  feed  which 
will  cause  her  to  give  more  milk  and  cream.  We  would  not 

think  of  trying  to  operate  our 
dairy  without  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
and  we  have  silage  also.” 

The  same  reasons  which 
make  Dried  Beet  Pulp  such  a 
splendid  feed  for  the  pure¬ 
bred,  out  for  a  world  record, 
make  it  equally  valuable  for 
any  other  dairy  cow  and  all 
other  farm  animals  such  as 
sheep,  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
goats.  Ask  your  feed  dealer 
about  Dried  Beet  Pulp— and 
write  for  our  free  booklet 
“Profitable  Feeding.” 


Queen  Veeman  Posch,  No.  1137966, 
owned  by  Yates  Farms,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y.,  freshened  as  a  5-year-old  and  pro¬ 
duced  31,537.2  lbs.  milk,  1,077.7  lbs. 
butter  fat  in  Class  A.  Her  daily  ration 
included  10  lbs.  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for  poultry . 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Company — Detroit,  Michigan 


r 


GUERNSEYS 


when  the  flu  epidemic  was  taking  such  a 
heavy  toll  in  deaths. 

Any  artificial  control  of  food  supplies 
should  consider  the  resistance  foods  above 
all  others  else  the  weak  and  aged  will 
pay  for  the  indiscretion  with  a  weakened 
condition  of  death.  The  victims  of  the 
flu  are  still  dying  every  year  and  the 
epidemic  passed  by  15  years  ago. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  1-3. — Annual  meeting.  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Dodge  Hotel,  AYashington.  D.  C.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sale  of  members’  goods  will  be 
held. 

May  15-16.  —  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.. 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show.  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man.  N.  Y.  Chairman,  Airs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  14-17. — AVestchester  County,  N. 
Y„  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  X.  Y. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

^  Alay  9-10.  —  Holsteins.  Sale  pavilion. 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  man¬ 
ager,  Alexico,  N.  Y. 

Alay  15. — Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale 
of  Ayrshires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Alay  17.  —  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  show  and  auction 
sale.  Farm  Show  Bldg..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Alay  26.  —  Emmadine  Sale,  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction. 
X.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201 -210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  March  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.10:  Class  2A,  $1.40:  Class  2B. 
$1.40:  Class  2C.  $1.40:  Class  2D.  $1.01%;  Class 
2E,  96%c:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresli  fancy,  24c:  extra.  92  score, 
23c:  firsts.  90  to  91  score.  22%  to  22%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  2o%e;  firsts,  24%e;  centralized. 
22%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  22%c;  hennery  exchange  specials. 
21%c;  standards,  IStic;  browns,  special.  21e: 
Pacific  Coast,  fresli  specials,  25c:  standards,  23c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  tie  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigli  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  colored,  lfic:  Leghorns.  16c:  broilers, 
21  to  25o:  turkeys,  bens,  22c:  toms.  20c:  ducks, 
nearly,  8  to  12c;  geese,  nearby,  9e:  pigeons, 
pair.  25c;  guineas,  pair.  75c:  rabbits,  lb.,  15 
to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  28c:  fowls.  18c:  ducks,  16c; 
turkeys,  15  to  22%e;  capons,  25  to  32c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  30  to  40c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  Fla.,  box,  $1  to  $3.  Cabbage,  Fla., 
white,  liskt.,  75c  to  $1.75:  La.,  red.  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Tex.,  white,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.  Dan¬ 
delion  greens.  Jersey,  bskt..  50  to  75e.  Horse¬ 
radish.  Mo.,  bbl..  $6  to  $11.50.  Kale.  Va.,  bskt., 
25c.  Lettuce.  S.  C..  crate,  75c  to  $1.50.  Lima 
beans,  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Onions.  En., 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  35c  to  $1.25;  Mid-Wn..  large, 
white,  50  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.  Peas.  Fla.,  bskt.. 
$1.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Spin¬ 
ach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1:  A’a..  bskt.,  33  to  60c. 
Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  repacked, 
72-80s.  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50:  Mex.,  lug,  93c  to 
$2.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt..  40  to  60c; 
Rutabagas,  bskt..  50  to  75e.  Watercress,  Sn.. 
100  belts.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $6: 
Fla.,  bbl..  $3.25  to  $6:  old  potatoes.  L.  I..  100 
lbs..  $1.30  to  $2.15:  Me..  100  lbs..  $1  to  $2.10: 
180  lbs.,  $3.40  to  $3.60:  Idaho,  15-lb.  bags,  36 
to  37c:  100  lbs..  $2  to  $2.20;  sweet  potatoes, 
Jersey,  %-bu.  skt.,  85c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn..  open  or  paper  covered 
boxes,  75c  to  $2,50:  bbls.,  $2.25  to  $4.75:  closed 
boxes.  $1.63  to  $2.25.  Cranberries.  En..  %-bbl. 
box.  50c  to  $3.  Oranges.  Calif,  box.  $1.95  to 
$3.30;  Fla.,  box,  $1.90  to  $3.35.  Pears,  En.. 
lm.  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.13.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.. 
7  to  12c:  qt..  12%  to  20c:  La.,  pt.,  5  to  10c. 
Watermelons,  Cuba,  $1  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

No.  2.  $17  to  $18:  No.  3,  $15.30  to  $16;  clover 
mixed,  $15  to  $17:  Alfalfa.  $18  to  $21. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $3  to  $4;  claves,  $5  to  $8;  lambs,  $6 
to  $7. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs.  38  lbs.  down.  $18  to  $20. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32c;  eggs,  32  to  35c;  chickens,  32e. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  choice,  $6.25  to  $6.75; 
good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium.  $5  to  $5.75;  com¬ 
mon.  $4.25  to  $5:  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  choice,  $6 
to  $6.50:  good,  $5.50  to  $6:  medium,  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50: 
good,  $5.50  to  $6;  heifers,  choice.  $5.25  to  $5.75: 
good,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  medium.  $4  to  $4.75;  com¬ 
mon.  $3  to  $4:  cows,  choice,  $3.50  to  $4;  good. 
$3  to  $3.50;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  vealers. 
good  and  choice,  $8  to  $8.50:  medium.  $7.25  to 
$S;  culls  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle.  500  to  S00  lbs.,  good  and  choice. 
$5.25  to  $6.25:  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  S00  to  1.050  lbs.,  good  and  choice.  $5  to 
$5.50;  emmon  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Hogs.  160  to  180  lbs.,  good  and  choice.  $5  to 
$5.25:  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.25:  200  to  220 

lbs..  $5  to  $5.25;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5; 

medium  and  good.  350  to  500  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.60. 

Choice  Spring  lambs.  $11:  sheep,  choice  lambs, 

clippers  down.  $8.50  to  $9:  yearling  wetliers,  $5 
to  $6;  ewes,  all  wts.,  $2  to  $4.50, 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


HORSES 

PERCHERONS 

A  yearling  grey  stallion  at  $200;  coining  3  year  grey 
mare.  S250;  pair  7  and  8  grey  mares.  $600.  4  year 
black  Sir  William  mare.  WM.  A.  REID  -  Oxford,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

Two  Sorrel  Stallions:  also  two  3  vears  old  and  two  year¬ 
ling  fillies.  E.  E.  HORTON  X-  SON  -  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 

prvll  C  A  J  F  Carload  farm  chunks,  good  colors 
I  YHY  ij/AE-,11/  young  ages;  fat  andgentle  harness 
broke.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Charlton,  Iow  a 

DLACK  BELGIAN  POLICE  PUPS-$15.00. 
Grey— $10.00.  Rathmell  -  Hockessin,  Del. 

DOGS 

|TEMALE  IRISH  TERRIER— Da  years,  bred. 

1  Female  Irish  Terrier— 1%  years,  open.  Black 

Female  Cocker— bred.  -Also  Black  Male  Cocker — 9 

months.  All  A.  K.  0.  or  eligible.  Prices  Low. 

O.  H  RILEY  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

IRISH  TERRIER  FEMALE  ^ 

Terrier.  6  mos„  S8. 00— eligible  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups— 
males,  SI  0;  females,  SS.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt’ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,‘2^roci,^yi>L*rm 

THOROI  GH  Shepherd  Puppies— $7.00:  Spayed, 
$5. 00.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL  .  Rellville,  Ohio 

AKEAT  DANE  puppies,  spayed  females,  reasonable, 
W  time  payments.  FARMH0LM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

■\X711ITE  COLLIES  and  IlEAGLES— Ped.  Puppies 
VV  a  Specialty.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

j  GOATS 

rn_  42  mm  r-  f  SWISS  TOGGENBURG  Does,  Bucks, 

■  UK  •  Kids;  also  Grades  . .  S  1  0  to  SSO 

TRAIL-END  GOAT  FARM  Hutton  Ave..  NANUET,  N  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

1*T ANTED— GUINEA  PIGS-Weighing  over  9  ozs. 
WW  —either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay. 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  V 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

MILKING  MACHINES 

Factory  Rebuilt  —  Guaranteed  —  Attractive  Prices 
-4s&  for  list  No.  57 

HENMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

RENOVATOR  POWDER 

FORTY  DAY  TREATMENT 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MFURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
,  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  -  Lancaster,  I’a. 


SWINE 


SELECTED  BOARS  — ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service _ ...  S10-S12.60-S15 

Younger  boars  all  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

$-10  weeks .  S3. 00  10-12  weeks .  $3.60 

ShoRts . S4-S4.S0-S5-S6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Old  Battle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

TOP  QUALITY 

t>  weeks.  S3. 00  each;  8  weeks,  S3. 25;  extras,  $3.7 S 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  8  wks. 
old,  $2.50:  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows.  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  7-8  Weeks  Old,  $3  ea. 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  White — those  are  all 
growtliy  pigs  ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order.  Crating  Free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  whiners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  loth.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester,  Chester-' Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  7-9  wks., 
S3. 00  Shoats,  “25-30  lbs.,  $3.50;  75-85  pounders,  $6.50. 
Chester  boars  for  service,  $io.  Ship  C.O.D.  No  charge 
crating1.  \  acc.  35c.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Ed.,  Coneord.  Mass 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  shoats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free. 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  each.  Chester  Whites,  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DREG.  CI|f|||C  -A1>  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M.  Putting- 
UROC  OI1IIIC  ton  A  Son.  Merrttield  N.  Y . 

01  fc  Purebred. 'pedigreed  pigs,  $5  ea.  Ready  May  15. 
.  1.  V9  Unrelated  pairs,  S 1 0.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Stranger 

I've  been  so  busy,  all  these  years. 

With  marketing,  and  things  to  eat, 
And  smoothing  paths  for  little  feet 
And  building  laughter  out  of  tears; 

With  writing  grocery  lists  and  rimes 
And  beating  eggs  in  yellow  bowls, 
Devising  ways  to  distant  goals. 

And  making  jam,  and  counting  dimes. 

My  life  has  been  so  full,  with  love 
And  laughter  at  my  apron  strings, 

I  haven’t  missed  the  other  things 
Existence  has  been  empty  of. 

But  oh,  this  morning,  unaware, 

I  found  a  stranger  in  the  glass. 

Back  in  my  busy,  blessed  past 
I  must  have  lost  myself,  somewhere. 

— Frances  Boal  Behlek, 

in  The  Commonweal. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  E.  8.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  issued  a  publica¬ 
tion  called  “Guiding  the  Adolescent, ’’  by 
D.  A.  Thom,  M.  D.  Parents  will  find  this 
interesting  and  helpful ;  its  wise  counsel 
may  help  them  over  some  hard  places. 
This  is  Bureau  Publication  225,  and  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  10  cents. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

According  to  the  best  authority  Spring 
is  here,  but  we  old-timers  know  the  wind 
was  in  the  northwest  when  the  sun 
crossed  the  line,  so  we  are  in  for  a  cold, 
dry  Spring,  and  a  late  one,  too.  I  think 
many  of  us  love  to  recall  the  signs  and 
superstitions  of  our  ancestors.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  found  a  book  about  the  old-time 
beliefs  that  are  still  found  in  the  Ozark 
region,  and  they  were  similar  to  those  of 
old  New  England. 

So  far  there  has  been  but  little  to 
change  our  belief  in  the  quoted  Spring- 
weather  sign.  Sugar  makers  began  work 
by  the  almanac,  but  in  most  places  it  was 
■too  cold  for  sap  to  run  and  sugaring  was 
probably  all  of  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  The  south  sides  of  the  hills  are 
brown  and  bare;  no  sign  of  green  as  yet. 
and  a  sled  can  still  be  used  on  many 
meadows  and  in  the  woods.  The  ice  still 
hangs  to  the  rocks  and  sides  of  brooks 
and  rivers,  yielding  a  bit  here  and  there, 
and  a  few  cakes  float  down  a  little,  lodge, 
a  dam  begins  to  form  and  keeps  forming, 
till  the  water  rose  and  flooded  both  rail¬ 
road  and  highway  for  a  bit,  causing  a 
little  inconvenience  and  hindrance  for  a 
few  days.  Colder  weather  lowered  the 
water  and  the  ice  in  wearing  out. 

Yes,  we  had  a  long  cold  Winter,  but 
we  are  in  Windham  County,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  it  was  not  quite  so  severe  here,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  nearly  50  zero  and 
sub-zero  mornings.  The  snows  from  the 
north  spent  themselves  before  they 
reached  the  West  River  Valley,  and  when 
the  storms  came  from  the  south  the  same 
was  true,  so  we  were  not  badly  snow¬ 
bound.  Our  coldest  morning,  32°  below 
zero,  was  December  30  and  l0°  below  at 
noon  January  29  was  the  coldest  day  I 
ever  saw,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  cold¬ 
est  Winter  for  60  years,  I  never  expect 
to  see  another  day  as  cold.  Hay  and  fuel 
have  simply  vanished.  Wood  is  abundant 
in  our  vicinity,  so  there  has  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  wood. 

The  dry  seasons  for  the  past  two  years 
have  made  light  hay  crops,  so  local  hay 
is  exhausted  and  baled  hay  sells  for  more 
than  a  dollar  a  hundredweight.  How 
much  does  the  producer  get  for  this  hay 
and  where  does  the  dairyman  who  buys 
get  off? 

Of  course  cellar  contents  froze  in  many 
instances.  The  old-time  banking  of  earth 
about  the  house  foundation  is  not  artis¬ 
tic,  but  proved  its  usefulness  this  Win¬ 
ter.  I  read  of  one  Vermont  potato-grow¬ 
er  who  lost  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  by 
freezing.  It  has  been  a  good  Winter  to 
stay  at  home  and  make  patchwork  and  I 
have  been  improving  the  opportunity ; 
two  more  log  cabin  quilts  of  wool  are 
nearly  finished.  Then  I  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  butterflies  for  a  cotton  quilt.  Now 
it  is  seed  sowing  time  and  there  are 
many  seeds  sown.  Some  of  my  gems  are 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  the  new  pink  Gyp- 
sophila  pacifiea  and  last  of  all  came  the 
dwarf  single  Chrysanthemum  Mawii. 

The  seeds  are  germinating  well,  and 
■tomato,  celery  and  peppers  are  promising, 
but  just  now  I  am  packed  and  ready  to 
go  to  our  three  little  motherless  grand¬ 
sons.  A  new  grandson  arrived  January 
30,  and  everyone  was  happy,  but  the  fifth 
day  pneumonia  developed ;  that  cleared 
up,  but  the  heart  was  tired  and  although 
we  received  encouraging  reports,  finally 
the  heart  could  do  no  more.  She  was  a 
dear  girl  whom  we  all  loved,  and  now 
comes  a  letter  from  a  cousin  asking  me 
to  go  to  Fred.  He  won't  complain,  but 
sometimes  mothers  are  a  comfort.  He  is 
trying  to  keep  the  home  together  by  hir¬ 


ing  a  housekeeper,  and  we  all  want  to 
keep  the  three  baby  boys  together  some¬ 
where.  It  seems  too  bad  for  brothers 
and  sisters  to  be  separated  in  childhood ; 
hard,  too,  for  a  young  father  to  make  a 
home  alone. 

This  isn’t  a  cheerful  letter  but  perhaps 
T  don't  feel  cheerful.  The  older  grand¬ 
sons  love  the  farm,  but  unfortunately 
Fred's  work  isn't  here.  Incidentally, 
work  seems  to  be  a  bit  better,  as  lumber 
is  in  more  demand.  A  mill  has  come 
from  Massachusetts  to  saw  in  our  vi¬ 
cinity,  but  brought  in  most  of  their  help. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Notes  from  a  Shut-in 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
very  many  I  enjoy  the  home  department 
of  our  paper.  I  have  learned  and  profited 
much  from  the  information  given  by 
other  housewives.  Now  I  come  with  a 
few  suggestions  and  a  friendly  chat, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


839 — Cunning  Pantie 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  for 


361  —  Slenderizing 
Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48-in.  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3t4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18  years.  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
314  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


dress  and  pantie. 
Ten  cents. 


617  —  Sports  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  is  sizes  11. 
13,  15,  17  and  19 

years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
blouse,  skirt  and 
shorts;  separate 
jacket  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


which  I  trust  will  be  of  use  to  someone. 
Being  lame  and  shut  in  most  of  the  time, 
the  long  Winter  days  sometimes  hang 
heavy,  though  not  often. 

When  we  have  all  read  eaeli  issue,  I 
gather  them  up  and  while  listening  to  my 
radio  from  my  wheel  chair,  I  go  through 
them  and  cut  out  the  recipes,  suggestions 
and  articles  which  appeal  to  me  most. 
These  I  paste  in  my  scrap-books,  which 
I  keep  purposely.  I  label  the  articles 
“Rural  New-Yorkeb”  so  that  when  I 
pass  them  on  I  am  able  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  It  is  surprising  how 
very  interesting  these  scrap-books  prove 
to  be.  During  a  long  evening  I  enjoy 
going  over  them,  and  many  times  the 
next  day  finds  one  or  more  suggestions 
of  my  scrap-book  put  into  practice. 

I  also  have  a  special  scrap-book  which 
I  enjoy  more  than  all  the  others.  This 
one  contains  suggestions  cut  from  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  for  parties.  I 


also  cut  out  games  I  see  printed,  and 
suggestions  for  favors.  I  keep  all  these 
in  the  party  book.  Being  a  shut-in  I  do 
enjoy  a  good  party,  but  no  party  can  be 
really  entertaining  if  the  same  games 
and  stunts  are  played  every  time  one  en¬ 
tertains.  Therefore,  I  am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  unusual  ways  of  entertaining 
at  a  small  cost.  Yes,  I  even  pick  ideas 
apart  and  change  them  to  suit  my  own 
needs,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
your  guests  compliment  you  on  your 
cleverness.  One  little  scheme  I  invented 
may  be  of  help  to  some  of  you.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  on  hand  several  rolls  of 
the  colored  paper  used  at  weddings.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  money  for  decorations  I  put  the 
paper  into  use.  I  tacked  the  end  of  each 
roll  in  some  place  in  the  room  and  then 
had  someone  wind  it  in  and  out  of  vari¬ 
ous  objects  in  the  room,  for  me.  Of 
course  the  more  they  were  tangled  in  the 
room,  with  each  other  the  prettier  they 
were  and  the  more  they  served  my  pur¬ 
pose.  Each  guest  was  assigned  one 
streamer.  At  the  end  of  each  streamer 
a  note  was  fastened  announcing  that 
lunch  is  served  in  the  dining-room.  While 
the  guests  are  busy  following  their  par¬ 
ticular  ribbon,  the  hostess  has  time  to 
attend  to  the  last  minute  details.  Of 
course  there  are  many  good  books  sold 
containing  party  suggestions,  but  as  1 
cannot  afford  them,  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention. 

How  many  of  us  make  as  good  use  of 
our  radios  as  we  should?  How  often  1 
hear  someone  say,  “I  wish  I  had  sent  for 
that  recipe  which  I  heard  on  the  radio.” 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  radio  enthusiast. 
Every  week  end  she  buys  some  govern¬ 
ment  postal  cards.  These  with  pen  and 
ink  she  places  beside  her  radio.  Her  spe¬ 
cial  hobby  is  cooking,  so  when  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  some  recipe  is  made  or 
for  something  else  which  she  wishes,  she 
writes  the  request  and  it  is  all  ready  for 
mailing.  Quite  often  she  adds  the  name 
of  a  friend  on  the  request.  I11  this  way 
it  is  not  forgotten. 

Some  time  xigo  I  needed  new  curtains 
for  my  kitchen.  I  liked  very  much  some 
I  had  seen  made  of  unbleached  muslin 
trimmed  with  gingham,  but  I  wanted 
mine  to  be  different  from  any  I  had  seen, 
so  I  made  up  the  curtains  and  valances 
from  muslin.  I  remembered  I  had  a 
book  with  some  applique  patterns  for 
quilt  blocks.  I  selected  the  pattern  of  a 
little  Dutch  lady.  I  made  them  from 
scraps  of  print  I  had  on  hand,  the  dresses 
being  a  different  pattern  from  the  hats. 
Many  people  speak  of  my  “cute”  cur¬ 
tains. 

Later  when  my  ktichen  needed  new  pa- 
pei*,  I  bought  two  rolls  of  plain  medium 
blue  oilcloth  and  had  it  papered  with 
that.  Now  I  can  wipe  it  off  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  it  doesn’t  fade.  Someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  will  make  a  nice  back- 
ground  to  paint  over  sometime.  Of 
course  this  cost  me  more  than  the  paper, 
but  it  will  wear  much  longer  and  gives 
my  kitchen  a  bright  shiny  atmosphere. 
I  chose  blue  because  my  range  is  blue, 
and  surprising  to  relate,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  too  much  “sameness”  of  color. 

I  have  also  made  curtains  for  all  my 
bedrooms  from  the  unbleached  muslin, 
but  I  have  used  different  patterns  for 
each.  One  has  the  little  woman,  the 
same  as  the  kitchen,  another  has  butter¬ 
flies  and  the  other  has  houses,  one  house 
on  each  curtain.  I  also  made  bureau 
scarf  and  spread  to  match  with  the 
houses.  That  set  I  use  in  my  little 
daughtei,!s  room. 

MRS.  LEWIS  Y.  PETILYBRIDGE. 


Experience  With  the  Cen¬ 
tralized  School 

A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  whose  com¬ 
missioner  is  trying  to  force  centralization 
oil  her  school,  wrote  me  in  regard  to  my 
remarks  on  our  centralized  school,  asking 
more  information  about  the  disadvantages 
to  which  I  referred.  Since  replying  to 
her  letter  I  have  wondered  if  more  read¬ 
ers  would  be  interested  in  the  opinions 
of  one  who  sends  children  to  one  of  these 
schools. 

When  our  schools  talked  of  centralizing 
and  silver-tongued  orators  came  here  and 
presented  all  the  advantages  of  centraliza¬ 
tion — lower  taxes,  better  education  for 
the  children,  etc.,  I  believed  it  all.  As 
taxpayers  we  were  interested  in  lower 
taxes;  as  parents  in  better  education.  But 
now  we  are  centralized,  and  where  are 
the  advantages  today? 

Lower  taxes?  Our  tax  rate  is  trebled 
and  many  taxpayers  have  refused  to  pay 
their  taxes. 

Better  education?  Our  daughter  does 
not  learn  any  more,  nor  does  she  have 
any  better  marks  'than  she  had  in  the 
rural  school.  She  does  have  the  use  of  a 
much  larger  library,  but  as  she  confines 
her  reading  almost  entirely  to  fiction,  and 
reads  too  much,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
her  health  and  her  lessons,  I  cannot  con¬ 
sider  that  entirely  an  advantage.  She  is 
fortunate  in  that  she  has  to  walk  only 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  meet  the  bus. 
and  is  privileged  to  wait  until  its  arrival 
at  the  home  of  a  friend,  so  that  she  need 
not  stand  out  in  the  cold,  but  then  she 
has  a  four-mile  drive  on  an  over-crowded 
bus,  a  bus  spaced  for  30  and  carrying  47. 
She  is  fortunate  also  in  having  a  careful 
driver.  T  know  of  an  instance  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  district  when  the  driver  took  a 
bus  load  of  children  over  the  crossing  in 
front  of  an  approaching  train  when  the 
signal  was  ringing. 

We  also  feel  that  there  are  more  epi¬ 
demics.  Two  years  ago  it  was  mumps, 
one  year  ago  scarlet  fever ;  now  it  is 
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trench  mouth.  We  found  it  necessary  to 
forbid  our  daughter  to  drink  the  cocoa 
served  by  the  sschool  unless  she  took  her 
own  cup.  And  that  brings  me  to  some¬ 
thing  else  of  which  I  disapprove.  The 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  school  at.  great  sacrifice,  is 
called  from  study  and  class  periods  to 
wash  cups  and  spoons  for  the  cafeteria 
service.  Children  are  also  excused  from 
class  and  study  periods  to  practice  for 
basket-ball  games  and  to  decorate  and 
prepare  for  their  various  parties,  dances, 
etc. 

We  disapprove  of  children  being  out 
late  in  the  evening,  but  every  few  eve¬ 
nings  there  is  a  play,  a  party,  a  dance  or 
a  basket-ball  game  followed  by  a  dance, 
and  the  children  are  out  until  midnight 
or  later.  If  one’s  children  ai‘e  kept  at 
home  they  feel  abused  and  cheated ;  if 
permitted  to  go  they  are  too  drowsy  and 
fagged  the  following  day  to  do  justice  to 
•their  lessons.  In  fact  there  is  so  much 
going  on  that  disgruntled  taxpayers  have 
protested  tiie  use  of  so  much  electricity. 

There  has  also  been  some  trouble  over 
the  management  of  the  school,  etc.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  would  be  true  of 
all  centralized  schools  or  not,  but  T 
imagine  it  would.  And  of  course  that 
might  be  true  of  rural  schools. 

MRS.  II.  L.  c. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Checking  the  Source  of 
Typhoid 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  readers  of 
this  column  to  leave  the  subject  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  without  a  word  about  how  it 
is  spread,  and  how  we  may  check  its 
source. 

Great  stress  was  laid,  in  “Nursing  Ty¬ 
phoid  Fever,”  upon  the  need  for  a  nurse 
to  scrub  her  hands  before  leaving  the  sick 
room.  The  need  for  this  sterilization  of 
everything  that  enters  the  sick  room  is 
not  for  the  patient’s  comfort  as  much  as 
for  the  protection  of  others  in  the  family 
and  for  the  community  at  lai'ge. 

Water  is  a  common  carrier  of  typhoid 
fever  germs.  If  a  person’s  excreta  is  not 
taken  care  of  in  the  way  that  was  given, 
but  instsead  is  merely  thrown  out.  it  will 
be  carried  away  by  water,  and  with  it 
will  go  millions  of  live  germs.  This 
water  will  wash  down  to  a  river  or  into 
a  pond  or  lake.  Someone  may  go  there 
to  bathe,  swallow  some  of  the  water  and 
contract  the  dreadful  disease. 

Or  the  water  may  flow  into  a  reservoir 
and  be  drank  directly  from  there.  It  may 
be  used  for  washing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  then  eaten  without  being 
cooked.  It  might  not  be  considered  fit  to 
drink,  but  someone  boating  or  canoeing 
might  trail  his  fingers  in  the  inviting 
stream,  put  those  fingers  in  his  month 
and  swallow  the  germs. 

Mill;  is  a  quite  frequent  source  of  the 
spread  of  typhoid.  The  containers  into 
which  the  milk  is  placed  may  have  been 
washed  with  typhoid  germ  water;  or  a 
fly  with  his  filtli-laden  legs  may  alight 
upon  the  pail  or  'the  bottle.  Flies  are 
treacherous  creatures.  If  you  should 
throw  out  some  excreta  from  a  typhoid 
patient,  without  first  having  rendered  it 
harmless  in  the  way  that  was  described 
previously,  hundreds  of  flies  will  alight 
upon  it  and  then  spread  about  the  dis¬ 
eases. 

Milk  is  used  for  making  cream  fillings, 
etc.,  sometimes  without  being  boiled.  That 
is  why  we  occasionally  read  such  head¬ 
ings  as:  "Baker’s  Cream  Puffs  Spread 
Typhoid  Fever,”  or  perhaps,  “Children 
Get  Typhoid  from  Ice  Cream.”  If  the 
milk  had  all  been  boiled,  or  pasteurized, 
before  it  was  used  the  germs  would  have 
been  killed,  or  if,  better  still,  only  such 
milk  had  been  used  as  was  known  to  have 
come  from  reliable  dairies  where  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  have  the  milk  free 
from  all  germs.  Any  milk  product  may 
he  infected  if  it  has  not  been  properl  v 
handled. 

In  our  own  homes  we  can  he  careful 
to  buy  only  the  best  grades  of  milk,  or  to 
boil  ii  if  we  have  any  doubts,  but  we 
have  no  control  over  the  making  of  foods 
outside  of  our  homes,  you  see.  For  that 
reason  it  is  always  safer  to  purchase 
from  dairies,  bakeries  and  ice  cream 
parlors  which  we  know  are  sail itary  rather 
than  try  to  save  a  few  pennies  at  less 
well-regulated  places  and  run  the  risk  of 
disease. 

There  are  certain  times  of  year  when  it 
is  best  not  to  eat  oysters,  because  they 
are  sometimes  the  carriers  of  typhoid 
germs.  You  see  these  germs  enter  tin* 
body  always  through  food  or  drink. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  affect  you  or 
me  depends  upon  two  things;  first,  the 
condition  of  the  germs  themselves,  and 
secondly  the  condition  of  ourselves.  Some¬ 
times  the  germs  are  half  dead  when  we 
swallow  them,  so  do  little  if  any  harm. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  no  matter  how  much 
alive  they  may  be,  they  will  do  no  harm 
if  we  have  been  made  immune  against 
them. 

But  what  can  we  do  to  check  the 
sources  of  typhoid?  In  our  own  com¬ 
munities  we  can  see  that,  should  a  case 
break  out.  isolation  of  (he  patient  is  im¬ 
mediate  and  thorough,  and  that  the  home 
nurse  stops  all  possible  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  taking  (lie  necessary  precautions. 
How  can  we  do  Ibis?  Perhaps  by  co¬ 
operation.  Perhaps  by  giving  a  copy  of 
the  column  that  appeared  previously  to 
the  one  playing  home  nurse. 

We  can  see  that  all  dairies  in  our 
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neighborhood  ore  well  supervised  and 
ke])t  perfectly  clean,  or,  if  we  cannot  do 
this,  we  can  perhaps,  arouse  local  inter¬ 
est  in  the  prevention  of  typMwd  fever  and 
the  tracing  of  all  possible  sources.  Such 
a  project  is  a  worthy  one  for  any  com¬ 
munity  to  enter  upon.  If  the  community 
is  not.  properly  protected  steps  should  be 
taken  to  call  attention  of  this  fact  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Most  State 
boards  are  ready  and  willing  to  send  in¬ 
formation  concerning  rural  sanitation.  If 
the  State  cannot  do  this  publications  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mothers’  clubs,  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  local  women’s  groups,  may  well 
take  up  the  study  of  their  community 
needs,  and  check  the  possible  source  of 
typhoid. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  merely 
because  one  pool  of  water  or  one  river 
looks  “clear  as  crystal”  it  is  positively 
free  from  all  germs,  while  another  one 
which  is  muddy  and  perhaps  has  an  odor 
is  a  source  of  disease.  Typhoid  fever 
germs  have  no  “smell they  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  nor  tasted  in  food 
or  drink.  They  enter  the  body  by  way 
of  the  mouth,  through  the  medium  of 
food,  fingers  or  flies ;  they  leave  the  body 
by  way  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Some¬ 
times  people  who  have  had  the  disease 
will  be  considered  perfectly  well  and  yet 
be  carriers  .  That  is  why  no  physician 
will  release  a  patient  from  quarantine 
until  the  excreta  from  the  body  has  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  free  of  all  germs, 
regardless  of  how  long  the  patient  has 
“felt  marvelously  well.”  If  typhoid 
fever  should  come  to  your  home  check  its 
source  by  doing  all  in  your  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  dreadful  disease. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Let’s  Make  Ice  Cream 

With  the  coming  of  warmer  weather 
our  thoughts,  and  especially  our  appe¬ 
tites,  easily  turn  to  cooling,  refreshing 
food — satisfying  but  not  heavy.  To  fill 
this  need,  what  is  better  than  ice  cream 
— good,  homemade  ice  cream  and  lots  of 
it— and  a  very  healthful,  satisfying  food 
it  is,  too.  .  ,  ,  . 

Much  of  the  material  is  at  hand  and 
where  ice  is  put  up  for  Summer  use,  the 
cost  is  slight  indeed.  The  effort  required 
to  make  it  and  the  time,  are  small  items 
when  compared  with  the  joyous  pleasure 
of  dipping  into  its  rich,  creamy  coolness. 
The  youngsters  always  like  to  “turn  the 
crank”  and  “scrape  the  paddle ! 

The  following  recipe  makes  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  delicious  cream.  For  a  smaller 
freezer  make  accordingly :  Six  cups  of 
sugar,  four  eggs,  six  tablespoons  flour, 
four  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine,  one 
quart  good  cream,  five  tablespoons  va¬ 
nilla,  or  according  to  the  brand  used,  milk 
and  a  big  pinch  salt.  To  make  the  cus¬ 
tard  :  put  2*4  quarts  of  milk  on  the  stove 
to  get  hot  and  while  it  is  heating  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  thickening,  the  six  spoons 
of  flour,  two  cups  of  the  sugar  and  the 
four  eggs.  The  eggs  should  be  slightly 
whipped  and  added  to  the  dry  articles 
with  enough  milk  to  blend  all  into  a  thin 
paste.  Stir  carefully  into  the  heated 
milk.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  milk  from  scorching,  so  use  a  double 
boiler,  if  possible.  Stir  constantly  until 
thoroughly  cooked,  but  barely  letting  it 
boil.  The  flour  should  be  heaping  in  the 
spoon,  as  the  cooked  custard  should  be 
almost  as  thick  as  you  would  cook  it  for 
pie  filling.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  in  the  gelatine,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  strain 
all  through  a  sieve.  Add  rest  of  sugar, 
the  cream  and  the  vanilla,  the  salt  and 
set  in  a  cool  place  until  thoroughly  cool 

_ if  you  have  plenty  of  time  and  the 

ice  is  an  item.  Otherwise,  you  may  put 
the  custard  directly  in  to  the  freezer,  fill 
almost  to  the  top  with  milk  and  proceed 
to  freeze. 

Freezing  the  cream  ik  an  important 
phase  of  ice  cream  making,  but  packing 
the  finished  product  so  that  one  may  have 
deliciously  frozen  cream  many  hours 
later  requires  a  little  skill,  but  not  hard 
to  acquire.  With  the  freezer  in  place  in 
the  pail  begin  putting  in  the  ice  pounded 
into  fairly  small  pieces,  sprinkling  coarse 
salt  uniformly  on  the  ice  as  you  pack. 
Put  in  ice  until  almost  to  the  top.  Begin 
turning  and  continue  until  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  Open  the  can  and  remove  the 
dasher.  Scrape  the  cream  down  from  the 
sides  of  the  can.  replace  the  lid  and  drain 
off  the  brine  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 
If  the  pail  does  not  have  an  opening  at 
the  bottom,  better  make  one,  for  it  is  the 
removal  of  this  brine  and  packing  afresh 
that  enables  one  to  have  perfectly  frozen 
cream  whenever  wanted — soon,  or  many 
hours  later.  With  the  brine  drained  off 
start  packing  with  ice  and  salt  again, 
using  a  little  more  of  the  salt  this  time, 
cover  the  entire  can  with  the  ice.  W  rap 
a  blanket,  woolen  carpet  or  the  like  over 
all  and  let  stand  for  two  hours,  at  least, 
to  have  a  ripened  well-flavored  cream. 
Several  hours  is  still  better.  If  the 
weather  is  very  warm  it  is  best  to  renew 
the  salt  and  ice,  by  draining  off  all  brine 
as  before,  and  repacking  as  before.  Let 
the  blanket  become  thoroughly  wetted 
with  the  brine  that  is  drawn  off,  this 
cools  it,  and  cover  tightly  again  with  it. 

This  plain  basic  recipe  may  be  varied 
in  many  ways  to  suit  individual  tastes. 
One  simple  variation,  and  a  most  de¬ 
licious  one,  is  to  have  the  quart  of  raw 
cream  well  chilled  first  and  whipped  stiff 
and  added  to  the  custard  when  it  is  cold 
and  then  put  in  the  freezer  as  before. 
This  variation  is  especially  nice  when 


served  with  a  chocolate  sauce.  Make  the 
sauce  as  follows: 

Into  a  saucepan  put  two  cups'  sugar, 
one-half  square  of  chocolate,  or  one-third 
cup  cocoa,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  cup  of 
rich  milk.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil  and 
continue  slowly  until  the  soft-ball  stage. 
Serve  warm  on  the  ice-cream.  Chopped 
nuts  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  top,  giv¬ 
ing  the  dish  quite  a  “special”  look.  This 
sauce  is  a  nice  accompaniment  to  any 
form  of  the  plainer  ice  cream. 

Chocolate  ice  cream  is  simply  achieved; 
to  the  cooked  custard  add  a  cup  of  melted 
chocolate  first  blended  with  one  cup  sugar, 
(the  chocolate  calls  for  extra  sugar) 
stir  thoroughly  into  the  warm  custard 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Many  persons,  especially  children,  like 
a  caramel  flavored  ice  cream.  For  this 
put  one  cup  of  caramel  flavoring  into  the 
cooked  custard  instead  of  the  last  two 
cups  sugar,  and  proceed  as  usual.  The 
caramel  flavoring  is  made  by  melting  two 
cups  sugar  in  a  saucepan.  When  melted 
and  brown  in  color  add  cold  water,  stir 
and  let  cook  slowly  till  a  medium  syrup 
results. 

If  fruit  is  desired  in  the  cream,  such 
as  peaches,  pineapple  and  orange,  dice  it 
and  let  stand  for  two  hours.  Sprinkle  it 
with  sugar,  this  “preserves”  the  fruit.  If 
berries  are  to  be  used,  first  mash  and 
sugar  them. 

Many  variations  and  additions  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  and  all  will  be  good. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Conventional  Tulip. — This  is  a  handsome  pattern 
made  up  in  any  tulip  color  with  green.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents;  any  two  patterns  25  cents.  Il¬ 
lustrated  quilt  pattern  catalog  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Some  people  say  that  the  cooked  custard 
must  be  chilled  first,  before  beginning  to 
freeze  the  mixture.  But.  personally,  I 
do  not  find  this  to  be  necessarily  true,  in 
order  to  have  a  smooth,  even-grained 
cream.  I  find  it  is  rather  the  long  stand¬ 
ing  before  using,  that  gives  the  product 
that  smooth  velvety  appearance  and  a 
thorough  blend  of  the  flavoring.  Of 
course,  to  freeze  the  cream  starting  with 
a  warm  mixture  calls  for  much  more  ice, 
so  where  that  is  an  item,  one  should  try 
to  start  the  cream  in  time  to  let  it  get 
cooled  before  freezing  it.  Since  long 
standing  is  often  desired,  it  is  necessary 
then  to  put  special  emphasis  on  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  finished  cream.  This  may 
sound  complicated,  but  it  really  means 
just  making  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of 
ice  and  salt  compactly  placed  about  the 
can.  Let  off  all  brine  at  the  bottom 
opening,  put  the  plug  back  tightly  each 
time,  and  keep  all  well  covered,  adding 
ice  and  salt  as  necessary,  ivy  j.  neff. 


A  Well-planned  Meal 

I  recently  attended  a  church  confer- 
enee,  when  about  300  people  were  so  ef¬ 
ficiently  served  and  fed  at  dinner,  that  the 
meal  called  forth  many  compliments. 
While  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
the  menu  itself,  the  artistically  set  tables 
and  perfectly  cooked  food  showed  great 
credit  to  those  responsible  for  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  basement  dining-room 
in  this  beautiful  old  colonial  church  (al¬ 
most  200  years  old)  was  fresh  and  dainty 
in  cream  white  paint,  with  soft  ecru 
walls.  Gayly  colored  chintz  curtained  the 
deeply  recessed  windows.  But  it  was  the 
high  spots  of  color  on  the  neatly  laid 
tables  that  caught  the  eye  and  held  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  Green  paper  cups  filled 
with  delicious  cut-up  fruits,  tall  paper 
tumblers  of  the  same  shade,  with  match¬ 
ing  napkins  of  solid  color.  The  china 
dishes  were  a  warm  cream  background, 
with  bright  little  nosegays  of  flowers.  Ar¬ 
tistic  centerpieces  of  snowballs  and 
sprays  of  bleeding  heart  were  on  every 
table.  Large  platters  of  neatly  sliced 
pink  ham  were  surrounded  by  sprays  of 
rock  fern — these  were  scattered  at  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  tables.  Then  there  were  large 
baking  dishes  of  piping  hot  escalloped  po¬ 
tatoes,  dark  and  white  bread,  cabbage 
and  pepper  salad,  an  assortment  of  pies 
to  marvel  at.  followed  by  delicious  coffee. 

The  only  difference  in  the  service  of 
this  dinner,  and  those  of  my  home  town, 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  served  by  the 
men.  Evidently  they  thought  women  did 
their  share  in  cooking  and  table-setting. 
And  certainly  these  men  did  their  part 
well,  and  isn’t  that  innovation  (at  least 
to  some  of  us)  an  idea  worth  passing 
along.  LAURETTA  HALE. 


Wen  EM  Chicks 


BUY  NOW  AT  LOW  MAY  PRICES  —  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES! 

BLOOD-TESTED  FOR  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum),  Stained  Antigen  Method,  Personal  Supervision 
UTILITY  BLOOD-TESTED— 24  to  26-oz.  Eggs. 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R. 
f.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyan-Rocks  and  Bram-Rock 
Cross-Breeds. 

50  Chicks . $4.75  400  Chicks . $34.00 

ICO  Chicks .  9.00  1000  Chicks .  80.00 

Postpaid — 100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed — Immediate  Deliveries. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  details  of  money-saving  Participation  Plan.  Comp.  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N. 


SELECT  BLOOD-TESTED— 25  to  28-oz.  Eggs 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyan- 
Rock  and  Bram-Rock  Cross-Breeds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 

50  Chicks . $5.75  400  Chicks . $42.00 

ICO  Chicks . 11.00  1000  Chicks . 100.00 


J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS-SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.... . $6.30 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00 

Started  Chicks,  10c  and  up.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  B. 

All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.30 

$31.50 

$63.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

W.  D. 


Don't  Feed  Mites! 


AVENARHJS ; 


TRADe  MARK 


CARBOUNEL 

applied  only  ONCE  A  YEAR — is 
guaranteed  to  kill  and  keep 
out  Mites  and  Blue  Bugs. 
Don't  let  mites  steal  $10  out 
of  every  $100  poultry  income! 
Write  today  for  FREE  circular. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SHIP 


EGGS 


YOUR 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

ELECTRIFIED  FENCES  SAVE  80*  For ,10voltalter- 


ENGLISH  PRODUCTION 

WH.  RUNNER  DUCKS 

immune  to  all  poultry  diseases,  phenominal 
producers  of  large  white  eggs. 

BABY  DUCKLINGS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18 — 100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I.,  H.  Y. 


wanted. 


Dating  current  only.  Agents 

One-Wire  Fence  Co.,  B-29,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I^IAf  BLOOD  TESTED... BacAed  txr 

VI  VCV\3  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


3 

State  Accdt.  and  BWD  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  au¬ 
thority  111.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days 
replaced  at  Vs  price.  HI -QUALITY  GRADE.  Per  100 
Br.,  Bf.,  Wit.  Legs.  Ancs.,  Hvy.  Asstd . $6.30 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Rocks.  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  6.95 

S.  L.  Wyands,  Par.  Rocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brah.  7.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish .  9.95 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order,  bal.  C.O.D.  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200.  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 


“ SPIZZERINKTUM  ”  says— 

Of  course  it  is  too  had  you  did  not  buy  some  of  our 
early  chicks,  but  don’t  let  that  discourage  you.  Our 
May  hatched  pullets  will  mature  in  about  five  months 
and  lay  exceptionally  large  eggs  from  the  beginning. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  will  prove  as  profitable  to  you 
as  others  hatched  two  months  earlier  but  which  take 
two  months  longer  to  mature.  Write  for  our  new 
catalogue  today.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  2136. 

CHRISTIE’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

and  our  stock  performs  because  we  have 
bred  20  years  for  size,  vigor,  uniformity, 
low  mortality,  heavy  egg  production. 
Leghorns.  B  &W.  Rocks,  A  |  7-|A 

Reds,  W.  Wyandottes..  WDly  I  ed. 
Folder,  Price  List  Free.  (Code  No.  515) 
ELIZABETHTOWN  POULTRY  FARM 
C.M.  1  /Ongrenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Mil 

T3ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

*  *  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Dll  PHI  IlifiC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
UU  wnLlnUd  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $I2-I00.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  PIttstown,  N.  J. 

SHEAFFER’S  SUPERIOR  Bronze  Turkeys,  Breeders, 

Poults,  Eggs.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

SHEAFFER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Ollfflitv  RpAn7P  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yildllly  D1  UUZiC  REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold, X.J. 

Fiona  Horning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Chix,  Eggs 

HITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 

breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


w 


5ROXZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Hatching  Eggs — Poults  (.Tom 8.  i 
Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  Halloek.  Washington  Depot,  Conn 


ruirirc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LnlUVj  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  $6.30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  7.00  35.00  70 

R.I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


T  /q /T  If  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
LtC'L/1 Y  .  and  It.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  $70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Roeks.  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  $80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


f  HIpFO  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  LEG- 
L-niV-IVO  HORNS  $7  per  100.  Cert.  No  5S18. 

SUNNY  BROOK  HATCHERY  -  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producer's.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Babv  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  EGGS 


ALICE  TRAMMELL, 
Crisfield,  Md. 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  aud  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  it  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all 
other  accidents — in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc. ;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 

disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will’  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line  or  $17.50  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in 
small  type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Rain 

Rain  is  a  lovely,  singing  thing 

That  makes  a  song  within  the  heart ; 
A  hallelujah  chorus  when 

A  drought  is  long  and  the  first  drops 
start. 


It  is  a  glad  song  when  the  land 

Is  plowed  and  seeded  in  the  Spring , 
A  little  silver  song  that  runs 
To  give  the  world  its  offering. 


It  is  a  mad  song  when  the  creeks 
Are  out  of  bounds  and  bridges  fail ; 
When  corn  is.  battered  and  grain  is 
crushed 

As  rain  is  crystaled  into  hail. 


But  oh,  the  song  it  sings  the  best 
In  its  sweet,  gentle  passing  by : 

Is  rain  upon  the  roof  at  night — 

A  soothing,  singing  lullaby. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 
Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (19).  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  L.  O’ltee  (Hi), 
New  York 


Dear  Friends :  I  wonder  if  any  of  Our 
Pagers  remember  me?  It's  a  long  time 
since  I've  contributed,  but  don't  think 
for  a  moment  I've  missed  reading  Our 
Page ! 

Since  the  “Spider  Story"  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Our  Page  as  a  serial,  I've  writ¬ 
ten  a  serial  story  for  our  local  paper.  It 
was  published  last  Summer.  I'm  as 
crazy  about  writing  as  ever. 

I’d  be  overjoyed  if  an  Our  Pager  would 
honor  me  with  a  letter.  I'll  answer  all 
I  get.  —  Dorothy  Brodine  (13),  New 
York. 


Dear  Our  Page  Readers  :  I  have  been 
a  reader  and  admirer  of  Our  Page  since 
I  learned  to  read.  Since  then  I  think  it 
has  improved  a  great  deal.  I  admire  the 
artists  the  most  because  I  have  a  secret 
longing  to  draw  myself,  but  it  is  one  of 
my  life’s  dreams  not  to  come  true.  1 
like  the  others,  too,  especially  the  poems. 
My  favorite  hobby  is  poem  and  story 
writing. — Gertrude  Lehman  (14),  New 
York. 


Dear  Pagers:  I  am  a  constant  reader 
of  Our  Page,  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  that 
is  why  the  poems  on  Our  Page  catch  my 
fancy.  I  thought  that  “Spring  Song’’  by 
Jane  Goddard  was.  just  splendid.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Olsen  is  certainly  a  good  artist. 

Would  someone  please  write  to  me? — 
Helen  S.  Slattery  (13),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends  :  I  am  a  recent  reader  of 
Our  Page.  I  think  that  Erna  Wienand's 
letter  lias  influenced  me  in  writing.  I  am 
16  years  of  age,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  tall 
and  slender.  I  am  a  sophomore  <an<l  live 
on  a  farm.  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
write  to  me. — Florence  Cole,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page  :  I  am  a  regular  reader 
of  Our  Page,  but  of  all  the  letters  I  have 
read  from  its  members,  I  have  never  seen 
one  from  the  good  old  Evergreen  State. 
I  am  a  junior  in  high  school.  I  like 
school,  but  for  all  of  that  I'll  be  glad 
when  next  year  is  over  ! 

Just  finished  reading  Erna  Weinand’s 
letter.  Certainly  is  interesting. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Van  Zandt  (16),  Washington. 


Dear  Friends :  Yesterday  was  my  18th 
birthday  and  I  feel  terribly  old.  My  only 
impression  of  the  “great  day”  is  of  candy 
and  more  candy  arriving.  Then,  too,  I 
received  my  first  check.  Will  I  feel  im¬ 
portant  when  I  go  to  the  bank  and  cash 
it? 

The  workmen  were  too  eager  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  snake  den.  They  prepared  a 
shot  of  dynamite  which  was  too  large  and 


blew  the  den  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Now  we  shall  never  know  whether  or  not 
the  “16-footer”  existed. 

“Chrystal’s”  suggestion  was  a  good 
one.  “Our  Page”  contains  something  of 
interest  for  everyone,  and  a  scrapbook 
made  from  it  might  become  very  useful 
at  some  time. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  not  be  too 
disappointed  at  the  flat  ending  of  my 
“snake  story.”  I  am.  for  it  might  have 
beeu  very  thrilling. — Blanche  Gillliam, 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 


Mar.  14. — As  I  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  today  at  the  bare  trees  and  snow 
still  left,  I  dreamed  of  Spring.  I  thought 
of  the  cheery  robin  swaying  on  the  bud¬ 
ded  maple  bough  ;  of  little  Jennie  Wren 
shyly  exploring  the  new  house  on  the 
lilac  bush.  I  thought  of  swiftly-running 
muddy  water  in  the  brooks  as  it  carried 
away  sticks  and  stones.  I  thought  of 
dear  little  earthworms  who  poke  their 
heads  out  of  the  soggy  earth  and  crawl 
away.  I  stood  thinking  a  long,  long 
time.  As  I  looked  toward  the  apple  or¬ 
chard  my  attention  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  movement  on  the  roadside. 
There  were  thre  ebrown  birds,  pheasants  ! 
Two  hens  were  busily  scratching  in  the 
snow.  A  beauty  of  a  rooster  was  strut¬ 
ting  up  and  down  near  the  hens,  cocking 
his  head  frequently.  Three  poor,  hungry 
birds !  Here  I  was  in  a  warm  house, 
wishing  for  Spring  when  outside,  those 
courageous  birds  were  searching  for  a 
bit  to  eat.  Quickly  I  put  on  my  coat 
and  hat,  filled  my  pockets  with  corn  and 
rye  and  forth  I  went,  thinking  now  not 
of  Spring,  but  of  dear,  hungry  birds.  — 
Rose  Schaefer  (19),  New  York. 


.Mar.  28. — Seems  good  to  have  the  rob¬ 
in  s  cheery  song  wake  me  up  every  morn¬ 
ing.  At  least  I  can  leave  my  windows 
wide  open  and  not  have  to  dig  myself 
out  of  a  snowdrift  the  next  morning. 

Took  a  short  walk  around  the  gardens. 
It's  fun  to  rake  away  the  old  dead 
leaves  and  find  the  new  green  shoots 
peeping  through.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  damaged,  not  even  the  peonies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house.  The  daffo¬ 
dils  have  tiny  buds.  Just  before  I  went 
in,  I  noticed  a  large  rat  creeping  along 
the  edge  of  the  lily  bed,  right  under  the 
nose  of  a  neighbor's  cat.  I  hardly  blame 
the  eat  for  keeping  his  place;  that  rat 
was  a  burly  fellow. — Emily  Pomaski. 
Connecticut. 


Mar.  28. — Made  a  call  with  doctor  in 
the  country.  Drove  through  a  narrow 
path  where  the  snow  was  still  about  five 
feet  deep.  Stopped  to  watch  some  farm¬ 
ers  boiling  maple  sap  in  huge  black  ket¬ 
tles  over  an  open  fire,  and  after  a  taste 
of  maple  sugar  cakes,  Dot  and  I  decided 
to  make  some.  We  tapped  a  large  tree 
by  the  drive,  and  after  patiently  waiting 
until  we  had  collected  about  three  quarts, 
we  decided  to  boil  it.  Four  hours  later 
we  tried  secretly  to  dispose  of  the  gooey 
mess,  which  resembled  molasses,  but  were 
caught  in  the  act — they  advised  us  to 
tap  an  oak  tree. 

We  tried  again  the  next  day,  tapping 
another  tree.  However,  we  never  found 
out  whether  it  was  a  sugar  maple  or  not. 
When  I  came  home  the  kettle  was  gone. 
After  giving  everyone  the  third  degree,  I 
found  that  Bud  had  taken  it  to  wash  his 
feet,  after  an  accident  in  a  mud  puddle. 

April  1. — The  old  weather  man  has  his 
April  fun  today,  but  in  spite  of  the  driz¬ 
zle,  the  Easter  parade  was  a  colorful 
pageant.  I'd  spent  over  an  hour  the 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Mary  Gelletly  (16).  Maryland 


An  April  Shower — By  Elizabeth  Simon 
sen  (13),  New  York 


Easter  Lilies — By  Josephine  Wnkitsch 
(13),  New  Jersey 


LETTERS  WANTED 

■nlfred  Fletcher  (11).  New  York;  Dorothy 
Sweigart  (13).  Pennsylvania ;  ('ora  Sweigart 
(17),  Pennsylvania:  Reno  Ventre  (19),  New 
York;  Josephine  Wnkitsch  (13),  New  Jersey; 
Elizabeth  Hoff  (19),  New  York:  Josephine 
Mokins  (15).  Connecticut;  Helen  Slattery  (13). 
Massachusetts:  Madline  Young,  New  York; 
Gertrude  Stainbank  (15),  New  Yrork;  Florence 
Donat  (14). 


Wild  Geese — By  Janies  Dressier  (19), 
Pennsylvania 


Sitting  Ball — By  It.  A.  Brey, 
Massachusetts 


April  28,  1934 

night  before,  pressing  my  duds,  and  I 
wish  1  hadn't.  Church  was  crowded,  but 
I  managed  to  get  a  comfortable  seat  near 
the  aisle.  Two  minutes  later,  I  felt  a 
jog  at  my  elbow,  and  a  very  large  wom¬ 
an  and  her  son  wedged  their  way  in  be¬ 
side  me,  making  six  in  our  pew.  Talk 
about  sardines!  My  suit  looked  as  if 
I'd  slept  in  it. 

Evening — “Hasn't  Charley  showed  up 
yet?”  Ray  grumbled.  “I  can't  wait  any 
longer.  Wonder  if  he  calls  this  an  April 
fool  trick.  Well,  good-night !”  He  strode 
outside. 

Odd  to  see  Ray  peeved.  Even  strang¬ 
er  for  Charley  to  be  so  late.  However, 
I  soon  forgot  my  troubles  acting  as  nurse¬ 
maid  and  artist.  Of  course,  someone 
would  call.  First,  a  neighbor  to  borrow 
some  cards,  then  the  “eyes  and  ears”  of 
the  village.  At  10.  Charley  appeared. 

"Seems  good  to  sit  down,”  he  grinned. 
"Gee.  I've  walked  miles.  I  started  out  in 
the  old  crate  early  enough,  but  I  had  to 
■stop  at  a.  station  to  have  the  gas  tank 
fastened  tighter.  I  stepped  on  it  to  make 
time,  and  then  the  thing  sputtered  and 
stopped  dead.  I  got,  out  to  see  if  I  had 
enough  gas,  but  I  couldn't  even  find  the 
tank.  I  walked  back,  but  still  couldn't 
find  it,  and  well — here  I  am  !” 

"But.  where’s  your  tank?”  asked  a 
timid  voice,  and  in  strolled  Imp  in  her 
nightgown,  with  daubs  of  paint  all  over 
herself. 

"I  m  the  baby  in  the  picture,”  she  ex¬ 
plained. — “Huckleberry.” 


Mar.  -9. — Flicker  and  I  went  to  town 
— walked — for  a  box  of  crackers  this 
afternoon.  W  e  took  a  drink  of  sap  from 
somebody  s  tree,  and  when  we  hung  the 
jar  back  the  .spout  came  out.  We  were 
tempted  to  tell  the  owner  he'd  better  be 
careful  of  that  one.  Got  our  crackers  in 
an  immense  hag,  so  took  them  out  and 
balanced  them  on  our  heads.  When  we 
got  to  the  spring  we  filled  the  bag  with 
water  and  put  it  in  the  road.  Explored 
an  old  house.  It  had  quite  a  lot  of  old 
furniture  and  the  organ  really  played. 
What  puzzled  us  was  the  fact  that  there 
wasn’t  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  keys.  We 
thought  we'd  scare  up  a  ghost  and  when 
the  stairs  creaked  we  fairly  flew  out.  I 
was  well  in  advance  you  may  be  sure. 
I  fell  in  the  public  dump.  The  snow  was 
up  to  my  waist,  so  I  had  to  be  pulled  out. 

Mar.  30. — Flicker  and  I  worked  on  a 
class  ode.  We  wrote  a  silly  one  easily, 
but  the  real  thing  was  hard.  “Climb, 
though  the  rocks  be  rugged !”  may  be 
all  right,  but  it  takes  a  pretty  sturdy  per¬ 
son  at  that.  We  wrote  far  into  the 
night,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

April  4. — The  ode  was  really  completed 
yesterday  so  trotted  up  to  the  neighbor’s 
to  pick  the  right  tune.  Neither  of  us, 
valiant  and  poetic  though  we  may  be, 
can  play.  There  was  a  mysterious  brown 
parcel  lying  in  the  driveway  all  day,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  no  one  dis¬ 
turbed  it — at  least  not  when  anyone  else 
was  looking.  (It  proved  to  be  an  empty 
bottle  neatly  wrapped.) 

Dear  Diary,  I  didn  t  mean  to  neglect 
you  all  Fall  and  Winter,  but  that's  me. 
— “Storm.” 

April  I. — April  Fool’s  Day  and  Easter. 
Juniors  belief  in  the  Easter  bunnv  is 
wavering.  He  saw  the  egg  dye  stain's  on 
my  hands  and  in  the  cups  we  used.  Went 
to  church  after  supper.  When  I  came 
out  a  regular  blizzard  was  raging. 

Anril  2. — Big  day,  election  !  \Vent  to 
a  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  played 
baseball  and  fanned  out  three  times,  and 
made  a  three-base  hit  once.  Paraded  the 
streets  about  an  hour  after  in  honor  of 
the  victor  of  the  polls  in  hopes  of  an  ice 
cream  cone  treat.  But  alas  came  the 
discouraging  news !  Tomorrow  after 
school.  11  hat  do  they  think  we  are,  a 
hunch  of  kids?  I'm  19,  I’ll  have  them 
know  ! 

April  3.  — —  R.  N.-Y.  Read  it  right 
through.  “Notes  from  England”  espe¬ 
cially  in  teresting }  liked  Jane  E.  Gad- 
dard's  “Spring  Song”  and  the  other 
poems.  Went  out  to  give  the  cows  hay, 
and  while  gracefully  poised  with  an  arm¬ 
load  of  hay  I  sprang  across  a  gutter  to 
make  a  short  cut,  slipped  and  took  an 
impromptu  bath.  The  cow  must  have 
thought  I  needed  it,  for  she  put  her  foot 
down  on  my  shoulder.  Need  I  sav  I  was 
all  wet? — “Punch.” 


Mar.  10.- — Well,  today  it  was  quite  nice 
out,  but  slippery.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  to  town,  so  I  wasn't  very  careful 
where  I  was  walking.  All  of  a 'sudden  I 
slipped,  and  instead  of  falling  right  down 
I  kept  sliding,  one  leg  sprawling  one  way 
and  the  other  the  other  way.  1  tried  to 
gain  my  balance  and  came  to  a  stop,  not 
standing  up  but  sitting  down.  Was  I 
humiliated!  I  first  looked  around;  no 
one  was  watching,  so  I  untwisted  myself 
and  began  to  get  up.  Well,  if  I  wasn't 
dumbfounded  to  find  a  nickel  under  my 
hand.  Imagine!  1  was  paid  for  it.  anil 
let  me  tell  you  if  I  got  paid  every  time 
I  fell.  I  would  be  a  millionaire. 

Mar.  12. —  fbday  I  was  doing  an  er¬ 
rand  for  mother.  It  was  raining  and 
very  nasty  out.  I  got  on  the  trolley  and 
rode  to  my  destination.  When  the  con¬ 
ductor  called,  “All  out  for — .”  I  went 
out  all  right.  I  stood  up,  and  tripped 
over  my  umbrella  and  went  sailing  out. 
I  slid  along  the  floor  for  about  a  mile  it 
seemed.  Was  my  face  red  !  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  walked  out  or  ran,  but  some¬ 
how  I  managed  to  get  out. 

Mar.  16. — Today  was  my  birthday.  1 
had  a  party  at  night,  nine  couples'.  It 
was  a  great  success.  Wish  vou  all  could 
have  been  there. — “Jenny  Wren.” 
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April  1. — Well,  diary,  we  arrived  today 
in  the  mountains.  You  know  mother 
has  been  awfully  ill.  and  Dr.  Forhan  or¬ 
dered  her  away  for  a  rest.  So.  Uncle 
.Tedediah  obligingly  let  us  use  his  bun¬ 
galow  up  here  in  the  Catskills.  The 
twins,  Phyllis  and  Joan,  are  as  lazy  as 
sin.  and  they  refuse  to  lift  a  finger. 
They're  15  and  I'm  14.  so  I  think  they 
ought  to  do  more  than  I !  Daddy  is  here 
with  us,  too.  and  Grandma  gets  crankier 
than  ever.  I  feel  like  running  away. 

April  2. — Phyllis  and  Joan  and  I  went 
to  the  woods  for  a  picnic,  cause  ’twas  as 
balmy  as  June.  We  had  grand  fun.  too, 
and  for  once  Phyllis  didn’t  grab  all  the 
white  meat  from  the  chicken.  Then  Joan 
got  restless  and  she  started  to  explore 
things.  Suddenly  she  discovered  a  big 
hollow  tree  and  we  all  went  to  look  at  it. 
But  Joan  and  Phyllis  are  never  interested 
in  anything  for  very  long,  so  they  soon 
left  the  tree.  Joan  started  to  make  a 
clay  model  of  a  horse  and  Phyllis  read 
another  murder  story.  She’s  terrible  the 
way  she  reads  those  gruesome  things. 
The  more  gruesome  they  are  the  better 
she  likes  them.  Well,  anyway,  the  hol¬ 
low  tree  sort  of  fascinated  me  and  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  get  into  it.  So  I 
shimmied  up  the  trunk  and  I  began  to 
let  myself  down  inside.  I  thought  the 
ground  was  only  a  few  feet  below  so  I 
let  myself  drop.  And  did  I  drop !  I 
thought  I  had  fallen  into  a  bottomless 
pit.  and  I  screamed  right  loud.  Then  I 
struck  bottom  and  I  looked  up.  I'd  fallen 
about  10  feet.  I  wasn't  hurt  so  I  yelled 
for  help  and  Joan  ran  home  and  got  a 
rope.  She  lowered  one  end  to  me  and 
I  tied  it  around  me.  She  and  Phyllis 
managed  to  drag  me  out.  But  while  I 
was  down  there,  I  noticed  there  was  a 
big  cave  that  I  couldn't  see  the  end  of ! 
I  haven't  told  Phyllis  and  Joan,  but  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  am  going  tomorrow. 

April  3. — Oh,  I  was  so  disappointed 
when  I  found  my  ankle  was  all  swollen 
this  morning.  That  thwarted  my  plans 
about  going  back  to  the  hollow  tree. 
Gram  bound  it  up  for  me  saying.  ‘‘Su¬ 
zanne,  you’re  always  in  trouble !”  But 
if  I  couldn't  go  to  the  hollow  tree,  I 
wanted  to  be  in  a  place  where  I  could 
watch  it.  I  thought  it  might  contain 
gold  or  diamonds !  So  I  asked  daddy  to 
let  me  sit  on  the  porch  upstairs.  He 
consented  and  I  sat  in  the  direction  fac¬ 
ing  the  tree  away  up  in  the  woods.  The 
other  trees  hide  it  pretty  much,  but  it 
was  the  best  I  could  do.  Phyllis  lent  me 
her  murder  story  and  as  I  finished  each 
page  I  glanced  toward  the  hollow.  What 
do  you  think?  I  actually  saw  a  girl 
about  my  age  slip  into  it  and  not  appear 
again  though  I  didn’t  take  my  eyes  off 
it  for  an  hour!  That  proves  the  cave 
leads  some  place.  She  was  a  mountain 
girl.  Oh.  if  I  only  were  well !  Should 
I  tell  Phyllis  and  Joan  or  not? — ‘‘Su¬ 
zanne.” 


Mar.  17. — Went  to  market  today  for 
the  first  time  in  three  weeks.  Sort  of 
remarkable.  Had  a  full  day  as  usual. 

Mar.  IS. — Was  at  church  this  fore¬ 
noon.  Helped  Nell  with  her  chickens, 
then  I  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself, 
and  did  1  make  use  of  it?  Was  very 
nice  for  a  March  day,  had  a  shower  that 
lasted  over  two  hours. 

Mar.  10. — Did  my  regular  Monday’s 
work  and  was  rather  busy.  Parents  came 
in  the  evening. 

Mar.  21. — IV as  so  busy  today  I  did 
not  know  where  to  begin,  so  I  thought 
I  would  better  not  begin,  but  of  course 
the  girls  would  tell  me  different,  so  I 
began,  and  finished  this  evening  at  (>  :30 
o’clock.  Some  of  these  may  sound  like 
“domestic  tragedy”  to  you,  most  honor¬ 
able  philosopher,  but  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  I'll  never  take  to  poetry.  I 
think,  as  we  do  not  agree  on  literature, 
we  had  better  let  the  subject  alone  from 
now  on. 

Jo.  1  knew  you  could  do  it  if  you 
wanted  to.  You'll  soon  be  a  world-famed 
artist. — “Oesario.” 


Mar.  18. — I  took  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
1  found  some  pussy  willows.  1  worked 
hard  on  Latin  and  got  it  all  wrong.  I 
hate  to  do  it.  It's  funny,  but  you  always 
hate  something  that  is  hard.  It'  it  is  easy 
you  think  it  is  perfect. 

Mar.  20.  —  They  changed  our  desks  in 
the  study  room.  They  are  changed 
every  12  weeks.  I  am  way  across  the 
room  from  my  chum.  I  guess  we  talked 
too  much  and  the  teacher  got  tired  of  it. 
It  is  just  guess,  but  I  think  I  am  about 
right. 

Mar.  21. — In  French  a  girl  wrote  out 
her  lesson  sheets  in  her  practice  books. 
We  were  supposed  to  use  the  sheets  for 
tests  in  class.  The  teacher  took  all  our 
papers.  Wait  until  she  finds  the  girl  is 
six  lessons  ahead.  We  had  better  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  storm. 

Mar.  22. — Spring  seems  to  be  here  even 
if  it  is  cold.  We  play  marbles  and  fight. 
The  baseball  gloves  are  appearing.  The 
girls,  silly  things,  are  talking  about  new 
clothes  for  Easter. 

Mar.  23. — In  biology  the  teacher  asked 
what  the  stems  of  trees  were  used  for. 
A  girl  said  electric  wires.  The  class  was 
half  asleep  and  so  put  up  no  opposition. 
The  teacher  didn’t  think  she  was  right, 
so  the  girl  looked  in  her  book  and  found 
the  words  electric  wires.  She  didn’t  read 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  said  she  was 
correct.  I  read  it  and  it  said  the  stems 
were  used  for  poles,  Was  her  face  red ! 
■ — ’’The  Puzzle.” 


My  Mother’s  Hands 

My  mother's  hands  are  wrinkled,  they  are 
red, 

For  she  has  worked  hard  and  had  no 
ease 

At  all.  She  has  slaved  for  years  to  please 
Her  sons  and  daughters  so  that  they. 
Might  have  the  things  she  did  not  have  in 
her  day. 

My  mother's  hands  are  coarse,  no  lotions. 
To  make  them  soft,  and  yet 
My  mother's  hands  are  beautiful. 

— Mary  Nethereott  (18). 


A  Five-year  Course 

When  I  was  just  a  freshie  kid 
I  stayed  up  every  night, 

And  studied  just  like  everything 
And  got  my  studies  right. 


NOTES  FROM  GERMANY 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  Hello,  here 
I  am  again  from  Germany.  Dear  me. 
what  a  lot  of  letters  I  got  on  my  letter 
in  the  Page.  Can  you  imagine  how  it  is 
to  get  25  letters  all  at  once?  And  I 
thank  you  very  much,  boys  and  girls, 
that  you  wrote  to  me.  I  enjoyed  your 
letters  very  much  and  I  will  answer  a 
few,  but  I  cannot  write  to  all  of  you.  and 
hope  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me.  I 
never  got  such  a  big  lot  all  at  once. 

Albertha  Bakma,  Allendale,  asked  me 
in  her  letter  whether  I  know  English  or 
if  somebody  had  translated  my  letter 
from  German  into  English.  Well.  Al¬ 
bertha.  I  know  English  and  can  speak 
it.  I  learned  it  at  the  high  school  dur¬ 
ing  three  years.  Then,  I  have  also  tak¬ 
en  private  lessons  for  one  year. 

There  is  an  error  about  my  name.  It 


8 'chlos  Burg,  das  Chemalige  Bergische,  Grafenschloss 


is  not  Erma,  but  Erwa.  From  the  letters 
I  received,  I  saw  that  many  of  you  know 
very  little  about  Germany.  That's  a 
pity.  Some  of  you  asked  me  “What  do 
you  think  about  Hitler?”  We  in  Ger¬ 
many  love  our  great  Chaneellor  Adolf 
Hitler.  If  Adolf  Hitler  had  not  come. 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened. 
If  the  Communists  had  come  to  power 
in  Germany,  we  would  have  nothing  but 
“pele  mele.”  I  can't  describe  that  with 
any  other  word.  There  are  still  many  in 
the  world  abroad  who  don't  or  will  not 
understand  Adolf  Hitler.  He  will  have 
nothing  else  but  peace  with  all  the  coun¬ 
tries,  and  give  work  and  bread  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Germans.  And  how  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  during  the  one  year  since  he  has 
been  Chancellor.  Very  many  Germans 
have  work  already  once  again.  There 
are  some  districts  in  "Ostprenssen”  for 
instance  where  there  are  no  unemployed. 
We  are  sure  that  after  four  years,  as 
Hitler  has  promised,  everyone  will  have 
work  again.  Did  you  hear  about  the 
“Winterhilfe”  in  Germany?  This  means 
help  in  Winter.  Nobody  in  this  country 
has  frozen  this  Winter  and  nobody  has 
suffered  hunger.  All  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed.  spend  as  much  as  is  possible  so 
as  to  help  our  poor  unemployed  people. 
I  can't  describe  all  that  because  it  is  so 
hard  to  find  the  correct  English  expres¬ 
sions. 

Now.  dear  boys  and  girls.  I  will  close, 
as  1  want  to  write  some  more  letters.  I 
gave  a  few  of  the  letters  I  got  to  an  of¬ 
fice  companion  of  mine,  and  maybe  she 
will  answer  some  of  them.  Next  time 
I  shall  tell  you  more  about  Germany, 
while  hoping  that  those  who  do  not  re- 
seive  a  letter  from  me.  are  not  angry 
with  me. — Erna  Weinand  (19),  Ger¬ 
many. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard.  Ohio 

Sounds 

The  wind  is  moaning  sad  and  low 
A  friendless  thing — 

Across  gray  hills  and  solemn  plains 
It's  wandering. 

The  rain  falls  steadily  on  roofs 
And  black-stemmed  trees. 

The  same  rain  gathered  hours  before 
From  tossing  seas. 

The  sky  is  far  and  fathomless 
Above  the  ground 

And  in  its  heights  there  moves  a  bit 
Of  light  and  sound. 

A  lonely  traveler  battling 
Through  wind  and  rain 

From  unknown  start  to  unknown  goal 
An  aeroplane. 

— Doris  Louis  Butcher  (IS).  New  York. 


To  New  Jersey 

Like  a  bird’s  wing  takes  to  flight. 
As  the  darkness  needs  the  light — 
Like  the  blind  gropes  for  his  sight, 

So  I  cleave  unto  the  hills ! 

Like  the  flower  takes  the  rain — 

Hills  I  know,  and  love  again! 

God  is  right. 

— Geraldine  Croes  (19),  New  Jersey. 


I  passed  and  was  a  sophomore 
And  was  smarter,  too,  I  hope ; 

I  didn’t  study  much  at  all. 

Just  gave  the  teacher  dope. 

A  junior  I  became  next  year 
And  gee !  but  I  was  proud, 

I  thought  I  had  no  need  to  learn 
And  did  what  wasn’t  allowed. 

The  fourth  year  came  around  all  right 
But  I  was  left  behind 
I  should  have  been  a  senior — 

I'm  not— so  now  I  grind. 

— William  Vargo,  Pennsylvania. 


Solace 

I  scowled  at  the  sun.  the  sky. 

The  grass  and  trees ; 

I  curled  my  lips  in  scorn,  in  hate, 

But  not  for  these. 

I  bent  my  head  in  shame,  in  wrong : 

I  looked  again. 

The  hate  was  gone. 

— Rose  Schaefer,  New  York. 


Picture 

In  slow,  slim  spirals  the  fluted  petals 
Fall  from  the  pear  trees  like  a  fra¬ 
grant  snow, 

And  lie  upon  the  pale  green  of  orchard 
grasses, 

Where  the  faint  lights  of  deep  blue 
violets  glow. 

Across  the  pasture,  patient  cattle-voices. 
A  spade,  cleaving  the  earth,  lifting 

Warm  brown  soil — promise  of  gleaning, 
And  over  all.  fluted  petals  drifting. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (19).  Ohio. 


BUNGALOW  FOR  BIRDS 

In  order  to  have  your  bird-houses  oc¬ 
cupied.  there  are  a  few  essentials  _  to 
which  you  must  conform.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  that  the  house  should 
look  as  though  nature  had  provided  it. 
The  best  material  to  use  in  bird-house 
construction  is  either  bark-covered  wood 
or  weather-beaten  boards.  If  painted  at 
all.  use  dull  colors,  as  bright-colored 
houses  are  considered  by  the  birds  to  be 
too  conspicuous.  Each  season  your  bird- 
houses  should  be  cleaned,  as  birds,  like 
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humans,  prefer  a  home  that  has  under¬ 
gone  the  throes  of  Spring  housecleaning. 

The  included  Fig.  1.  shows  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  a  bird-house.  This  house 
may  be  used  for  bluebirds  or  wrens. 
Chickadees,  titmice,  swallows,  nuthatches 
and  song  sparrows  also  find  it  livable. 
The  openings,  however,  must  be  the  prop¬ 
er  size  and  distance  above  the  floor.  The 


following 

table  is  a  g 

ood  one  to 

follow- : 

Place 

Diameter 

Height,  of 

entrance 

of 

house,  above 

above  floor 

opening 

ground 

House  wren 

. . .  .1  to  6-in. 

%-in. 

6  to  10  ft. 

Carolina  wren.l  to  6-in. 

114 -in. 

6  to  10  ft. 

Swallows  . , 

.  . .  .1  to  5-in. 

114 -in. 

10  to  15  ft. 

Titmice  ... 

114  -in. 

6  to  15  ft. 

Nuthatches 

...  6  to  8-in. 

114 -in- 

12  to  20  ft. 

Chickadees 

. . .  .6  to  8-in. 

Its -in. 

6  to  15  ft. 

Bluebirds  . 

8-in. 

114-in. 

6  to  10  ft. 

The  houses  in  Fig.  2  should  be  built  to 
the  same  general  measurements  as  Fig.  1. 
The  windows,  clock  dial,  and  face  of  No. 
1,  3  and  4  are  painted  on. 

To  aid  in  the  cleaning  of  these  houses 
one  side  of  the  roof  should  be  screwed  or 
hinged  on. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  houses  up  before 
the  birds  begin  to  arrive,  or  you  will  be 
too  late  to  get  them  inhabited  this  year. 

Was  there  ever  a  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  that  was  not  sooner  or  later  broken? 
But  this  one  of  mine,  resolving  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  each  month  to  Our 
Page  was  not  broken  purposely.  (For 
that  matter,  I  suppose  none  is.)  Any¬ 
way,  because  of  sickness  last  month  I 
could  not  get  anything  ready  to  send. 

Spring  will  soon  be  here,  although  the 
country  around  here  does  not  look  much 


like  it  yet,  and  it  won't  be  very  long  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  begin  to  arrive.  So  I  am 
enclosing  some  sketches  of  a  few  very  at¬ 
tractive  bird-houses  and  general  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  them.  Any  person  who 
has  a  little  originality  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
sign  other  houses,  using  this  same  model. 
— Frances  I.  Feldman  (15),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

WfITE* 


Drawn  by  Beryl  B.  Wilbur  (15) 
Massachusetts 

We  have  been  so  swamped  with  pen 
names  this  month  that  we  have  decided 
to  omit  them  under  all  except  the  diaries. 
Had  we  not  done  this  the  majority  of 
the  contributions  of  Our  Page  this  month 
would  be  signed  with  a  “nom  de  plume." 
Don't  you  think  that  this  is  a  better- 
idea  ? 

This  month  there  has  been  special 
praise  of  Jane  Goddard’s  “Spring  Song" 
and  Mary  Neth'ercott’s  “The  Advisor." 
Both  of  these  poems  were  especially  well 
done. 

And  Dorothy  Brodine  is  back  again — 
we  hope  this  time  to  stay.  We  wonder- 
how  many  of  you  remember  her  "Spider- 
Story,”  printed  about  a  year  ago?  We 
would  like  to  have  more  like  that ! 

There  are  many  interesting  subjects 
for  next  month,  May,  apple  blossoms. 
Spring  plowing  and  planting,  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  baby  chicks,  fishing,  or  how  about 
a  self  portrait?  These  are  only  a  few 
things.  How  many  of  you  have  ever- 
tried  to  do  a  wash  drawing?  Apple 
blossoms  can  be  made  to  look  very  real¬ 
istic  this  way. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y„  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  May.  They  will  be 
accepted  at  any  time  but  must  be  held 
over  until  the  next  month. 
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.  ,  The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 

f\ACjZA/  Chicks  we  have  hatched 
inww  for  t|lousan ds  0f  satisfied 
customers  for  many  years. 
BUFF  ROCKS;  REDS;  WH.  WYAN- 
MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG- 


B.A ft,  WH.  & 

DOTTES;  BLK. 

HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

iBlood-tested  (B. 'V.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
Ii.arge  size  English  white  Leghorns.  New 
(Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Roc  s. 
f  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free. 
Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  Males  direct  from 
Barron’s  best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Hens  average 
about  5  lbs.,  eggs  2"  oz.  chalk  white.  Husky  chicks 
from  our  best— $10.00  per  hun.  Code  C.  O'  No. 

K.  T.  EWING  ...  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . ,..$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nlttany  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  110,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 

HI-QUALITY^laetccthre'dcCHICKS 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100,  $28-400.  N.  H  Beds,  N.  H.  Flock.  $9-100. 
W.  Giants,  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H.  Mix  $7-100. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  plus  fee.  Postpaid.  Circular  FBEE 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  Rt.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Mixed  . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.C.B.  Bocks  $7-$35-$70.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.  Stnd.  method.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Clr.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  4018) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa 

WAGNER’S  elKttrci„c^ly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  I.  Beds,  $7-100.  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  $7-100.  H.  Mixed,  $6.50-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HUSKY  EhEAcTTcRH'EcD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $7.00-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  for  May  &  June  delivery.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  (Cert.  7791.)  $7-100,  $70-1000.  postage  paid. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Chicks,  Blood  Tested  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Test 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 

MULSH’S  CHICKS  J3S  Vi.  “H 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Legs.,  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY. 

Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds,  S6.90— 10( 
White  Leghorns  am 
H.  Mixed,  S6.7S— 100.  Postage  paid. 

Super-Service  Hatchery  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


CU|P|f  C  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
n  "  ^  Beds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 

$6.50-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

RfbC  QUALITY  chicks  and  pullets— 

u  w  J  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down,  l  oo  % 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Comp.  1060 

WEADER’3  CHIX  NBV I  St  ,RS?; 

Buff  Orps,  $7-100.  W.  Leghorns  &  Asstd  Chicks,  $6.50. 
W  Giants  $8.50-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Fiee  cat.  Cert.  2632 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

LARGE  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

HUSKY  A— SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE.  Cert.  No.  3549 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hollywood  Strain 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns- 
Breeders  from  It.  O.  P.  hens  of  200-331  eggs.  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  328. 

8UNNVSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N-  Y. 

AIT  FRPC  CHI  CVS,  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross 
/ILLLii  fcj  LHiLlld  Bred  Leghorns  and  it.  I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Del 

sup or°°sd8"d  s*.' c!  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  7c 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 
E.  L.  BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Fa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSV1LLE.  N.  Y. 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flock 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $7;  Leghorn; 
Mixed,  $7:  Assorted,  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  335' 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  Box  R,  McAL  1ST ERV I LLE,  P/ 


BABY  CHICKS  ioo 

Rocks,  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50 

10054  live  delivery.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 

O.  A.  STIMELING  Box  R  McALIST ER VILL E,  PA. 


LARGE'  ENGLISH  WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Pen  One— 9c.  Free  Range— 6^c.  Blood-tested  B.  W. 
D.  Antigen.  Catalog  Free.  Code  No.  6702. 

WILLAOKKR  LEGHORN  LA  Kill.  Box  R,  New  ’IVashinglon,  Ohio 


BLACK  LEGHORN, IS  dS,*  SIMS  g? 

Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R.  Pitt/town,  N.  J, 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  &rteexCTusivre!y  lor 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$0.50  PER  100  AND  TJP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson’s  Ilatehery,  fokesburg.  Pa 


PHICKS- Retail  and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.  (Com- 
xJ  pliance  Certificate  No.  915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  ALMENDINGER  HATCHERIES.  Rocky  Ridge. Ohio 


/"* IJf I /"v If  C  Large  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  State  Rlood- 
Gl  J1GA.D  tested,  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks— Eggs— Stock 

31th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  Box  195A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  BffgHS* 

LONG'S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box 


REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
Cir.  &  Price  List. 

R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CfiAf  Spanish.  Cornish,  Wh.  Giants,  Bf.  Wvandottes, 

tuu«  15—52.00.  O.  HENDRICKSON  -  Coblcskill,  N.  Y 


HERE'S 

REAL 


STUDY  THESE  PRICES 

at  RUSK  Chicks 

For  9  successive  years,  we  have  Bloodtested ! 
B.W.D.  Tested  for  1934  by  Stained  Antigen  Rapid 
Whole  Blood  Test,  all  reactors  removed  (authority 
Mo.  Hatchery  Bd.)  Mo.  Accredited.  Free  range 
flocks,  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  to 
Standard  Size  &  Weight!  Fine,  healthy  chicks,  guar¬ 
anteed.  100%  live  delivery.  All  charges  prepaid 
for  cash  with  order.  100,000  chicks  weekly.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  or  (Compliance  No.  525) 

ORDER  AT  THESE  LOW  POSTPAID  PRICES! 

lOO  500  lOOO 


I.  Leghorns,  An* 
and  Heavy  Asst. 


S.  C.  W.  Lei 
conas 

Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Rocks,  R.I.Reds,  White 
and  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
Buff  &  White  Orp’tons, 
White  Minorcas, 

Black  Giants 
Walter’s  'Big  Jersey  ) 
White  Giants,  Rusk’s  > 


$6.50  $32.00  $64.00 
6.75  33.00  65.00 

Golden  Buff  Mlnorcas  7  /  ^.50  37.50  72.50 

C.O.D.  Shipments:  $1  books  order, balance  C.O.D. on  arrival. 

RUSK  FARM.  Box  1042-D  Windsor.  Mo- 


rfriuoiies,  ( 
Orp’tons,  ( 
is,  Jersey  J 


Sieb’s  Fine  OVERSIZE  CHICKS 
are  the  product  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  successful  breeding  and 
“tilling  of  finest  purebred  Super 
Culled  Flocks  for  larger  birds. 

Higher  Egg  Yield,  and  quicker 
maturity.  They're  one  grade  only 
— The  Best — and  will  meet  every  demand  of 
those  raising  poultry  for  profit.  100%.  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  CATALOG  FREE.  Code  No.  2081. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID  100 

White.  Brown.  Buffi 
Leghorns,  Anconas  .  . . .  J  $6-75 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks, 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.Wyands, 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas, 

Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.  L. 

Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds.., 

H.  Assorted  for  Broilers  6. S', 

Mixed  for  Layers .  6-30 


500 

$32-50 


1000 

$64-00 


6- 90  33-00  65-00 

7- 45  36-00  70-00 


32-25 

31-50 


Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  lOO 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


63-50 

63-00 


SIEB'S  HATCHERY  **  m 


LINCOLN.  ILL. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  und egg  produc¬ 
tion.  $70—1000.  Farm  Photos  Free.  Visitors  Welcome. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  K&STl 


LUTZ  LEGHORNS 

Penn.  Blood-  Tested  Certified  R.  O.  P. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  We  hatch  our  own  eggs. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Agglutination  Method. 
—  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  — 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


/mprovtd  lOth-CEHTURY  BABY  CHICKS 


All  breeds  IMPROVED  by  purchase  of  new  high  product¬ 
ion  blood.  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  with  Stained  Antigen 
under  our  supervision.  All  reactors  removed  .  .  .  Shipped  in 
Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  Means  FREE  STARTING  BROODERS 
“A”  Quality  Matings  lOO  SOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6. SO  $32. 50 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  R.  I.  Reds  6.75  33*75 

Pekin  Ducklings  *  Compliance  No.  955  12.00  60.00 

Add  1  l/2c  to  above  prices  for  “A  A”  Quality  Matings. 
“AAA”  N.  Hamp.  Reds  &  R.  I.  Whites  10.00  $0.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  40  New  Washington.  Ohio 


SHIPPED  INFEED  O  BOXES  fruutfor  CATALOG 


^  S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from 
a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube  “Agglutination”  Test  by  1'ennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H. Young 
■Strain  Bred-for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
S9.50— lOO;  $46.75 — 600;  $90—1000. 
Catalog.  Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE  Cert.  6233 
Add  25c  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  2c  per  chick 
books  order:  Bal.  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 

FENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  FA. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pulloruin  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.80  34.00  68.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FBEE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  “ 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed...  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$7  per  100.  $34  per  500,  $67  per  1,000. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 
Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  K lei nfeltcrsvi lie.  Pa. 


LUKERTS  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Old  Hen  Chicks,  U.  S.  Government  Patent,  Blood- 
Tested,  Closely  Selected.  4%  to  5%-lb.  Hens,  25  to 
28-oz.  eggs.  Real  Quality  Stock  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Catalog  free.  Comp.  Cert.  073.  Phone  427. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  E.  MORICHES,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Hatched  Rd  i  &ReYs- 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHE 


Rocks,  W.  Wyand. 
$7.  Assorted,  $6.50 
RY,  New  Berlin,  Pa 


MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bl.  and 
Wh.  Giants,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices. 
MT.  ROAD  POULTRY  FARM  Rox  22  It  TROXF.LVIT.LE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  (Cert.  6395)  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  .  .$7.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  now 
1000— $70.00.  B.W.D.  Antigen  tested.  “Special 
Mating”,  1  Oc.  Order  from  this  ad.  C.  C.  C.  226. 


7c 


BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Lazy  Susan. — Do  you  know  what  a 
“Lazy  Susan"  is?  Well,  a  lot  of  people 
don't.  Even  a  dealer  whom  the  Parson 
was  talking  with  the  other  day  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  one.  But  the  Parson 
has  wanted  one  for  years.  He  went  to  a 
place  to  eat  decades  ago  and  they  had 
this  “merry' -go-round''  on  the  table,  and 
it  fascinated  him.  You  see  it  is  a  thing 
that  rests  in  tiie  middle  of  the  dining¬ 
room  table.  It  has  a  base  on  which  the 
top  whirls  around.  On  this  top  you  put 
the  salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  cream,  and 
if  you  want,  the  bread — a  plate  on  each 
side.  AA  hen  you  pour  the  tea  or  coffee, 
if  you  want  you  can  just  place  it  on  the 
"Lazy  Susan"  and  roll  it  right  around  to 
where  the  person  for  whom  it  is  meant 
can  take  it  off.  This  was  given  the  Par¬ 
son  by  a  good  woman  way  down  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  and  has  been  up  under  the  rafters 
in  the  attic  for  many  years.  It  was  very 
badly  warped  but  an  antique  repair  man 
took  every  bit  of  it  out.  It  is  a  nice  piece 
of  mahogany.  The  only  thing  now  is  that 
our  table  is  so  long — 10  in  the  family — 
that  the  Parson  cannot  reach  it  from  his 
seat  at  the  end.  However,  he  feasts  his 
eyes  on  it  and  likes  to  see  it  in  constant 
use  by  the  others.  The  Parson  will  try 
to  get  a  picture  of  it  some  day.  If  you 
have  a  chance  to  pick  one  up  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  for  a  song  nab  onto  it.  One  man 
got  one  for  50  cents. 

Lambs  Galore. — We  had  three  ewe 
sheep  this  Spring,  and  perhaps  if  the 
weather  hadn’t  been  so  terribly  cold  and 
we  had  worked  harder  we  might  have 
made  a  record.  The  first  sheep  had  twins, 
but  we  lost  both  of  them.  In  a  couple 
of  days,  however,  one  of  the  others  had 
three — all  good  size  and  smart  as  crickets. 
Now  here  was  one  sheep,  with  three  and 
another  mamma  with  none.  Having  read 
of  this  prime  piece  of  deception  in  the 
govern  nt  bulletins,  the  Parson  took  the 
back  and  side  skin  off  the  one  of  the  first 
mother's  dead  twins  and  tied  it  on  one  of 
the  three  and  put  it  in  with  the  first 
mother.  She  had  driven  this  same  lamb 
from  her  with  fury  a  few  minutes  before. 
This  time  she  smelt  of  it  and  smelt  of  it 
and  then  each  time  she  would  look  at  the 
Parson  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  know 
you’re  a  minister  and  all  that  but,  by 
thick  potato  parings,  this  beats  all  the 
lamb  babies  I  ever  had  or  saw.  It  is  the 
head  and  tail  of  that  neighbor’s  brat  you 
brought  in  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  it  has 
the  perfect  smell  of  my  own.”  While 
ruminating  on  this,  however,  and  before 
she  realized  what  was  taking  place,  the 
baby  was  mastering  for  himself  a  mid¬ 
forenoon  lunch,  and  the  mother  instinct 
was  mastering  lier.  When  later  she 
seemed  doubtful  once  more,  the  Parson 
stuck  the  dog’s  head  over  the  side  of  the 
pen  and  that  settled  matters  at  once.  In 
a  couple  of  days  we  took  off  the  “sheep’s 
clothing.”  l'esterday  the  last  ewe  sheep 
had  twins,  so  the  record  was  seven  lambs 
from  the  three.  They  will  serve  as  excel¬ 
lent  lawn-mowers  on  the  bank  over  by 
the  pond. 

Rats  and  Middlings, — Did  you  know 
how  crazy  rats  are  for  middlings?  For 
when  we  put  some  in  a  lialf-barrel  over 
in  the  barn  from  which  we  fed  the  pigs, 
it  was  filled  with  rat  tracks.  So  the  boys 
put  in  three  or  four  muskrat  traps  and 
liow  they  did  catch  rats.  It  seemed  to 
pretty  well  clean  them  out.  We  have  had 
no  barn  cat  this  Winter,  but  we  must  get 
one  or  raise  one.  As  Mr.  Collingwood 
wrote  so  many  years  ago,  “The  best  rat- 
trap  in  the  world  is  an  old  mother  cat 
with  a  brood  of  kittens  up  in  the  hay¬ 
mow.  Give  it  milk  at  milking  time  and 
it  will  provide  its  own  fresh  meat.” 

Easter. — We  have  been  determined  not 
to.  make  Easter  just  a  big  collection  af¬ 
fair.  If  you  speak  to  so  many  ministers 
about  Easter,  they  just  tell  you  how  much 
money  they  took  in.  But  with  us  that 
matter  was  not  stressed.  We  could  not 
get  down  to  the  old  Open  County  Church 
so  we  asked  and  arranged  for  the  people 
down  there  to  come  to  our  village  church 
— a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  We  sent 
down  one  big  car  and  the  others  came  in 
their  own  cars;  24  came  up.  We  had 
to  bring  chairs  into  the  church,  and  91 
of  the  congregation  stayed  to  a  fine  din¬ 
ner  together.  Many  stayed  about  all  day. 
and  over  40  had  supper  in  the  parish 
house.  Our  choir  of  35  to  40  sang  at  a 
pageant  in  the  Congregational  Church 
that  evening.  The  Young  Folk  section 
of  the  down-country  church  stayed  to  this 
and  we  took  them  home  afterwards.  What 
a  day  it  was  for  them  and  all  of  us !  "We 
live  in  a  world  of  immortals,”  said  the 
Parson,  “The  lives  and  the  sayings  of  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers  and  the  ancestors 
and  the  Lincolns  and  all  are  round  about 
us  all  the  time — talking  to  us  all  the 
time.  So  wonderful  and  precious  were 
the  qualities  of  Jesus  that  He  would  ever 
have  lived  among  us  whether  He  arose  in 
the  body  or  not.  A  spiritual  body  is  a 
body  suited  for  a  spirit  to  dwell  in.  Life 
certainly  loses  it  dignity  and  its  zest  if 
we  die  like  a  sheep  or  a  horse.”  Next  Sun¬ 
day  our  vested  choir  sings  its  Easter 
music  and  the  Parson  preaches  in  one  of 
our  big  State  institutions. 

Vermont  Again.  —  The  Parson  was 
called  up  to  Vermont  on  the  afternoon 
of  Palm  Sunday  on  account  of  the  death 
of  liis  brother.  He  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time  and  a  great  sufferer.  Way 
back  as  a  boy  he  had  a  terrible  illness 
from  inflammatory  rheumatism.  About 
40  years  afterwards  as  he  was  coming 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  the  sugar 
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place  with  a  couple  of  pails  of  syrup,  he 
was  taken  with  shortage  of  breath,  had 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  home  and 
from  that  time  on,  he  has  always  had  to 
he  so  very  careful.  Had  he  known  of  the 
probable  effect  on  his  heart  of  his  sick¬ 
ness  and  had  it  frequently  examined  and 
rested  it  more,  it  seems  likely  to  the  Par¬ 
son  that  it  might  have  done  him  service 
for  some  more  years.  While  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  Parson  saw  this  wonderful 
combination  of  sleigli  and  wagon  for  a 
ruural  mail  carrier.  It  might  be  so  handy 
for  others  who  live  in  snowy  sections.  It 
takes  not  more  than  five  minutes  to  make 
the  change.  Often  he  puts  on  one  wheel 
for  the  middle  of  the  road  and  lets  the 
runner  slide  glibly  along  on  the  snow 
bank  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  It  is  an  old 
model  T  Ford  front  axle  turned  the  other 
side  up.  The  seat  is  quite  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  over  the  axle  and  the  postal  load 
also  balanced  fore  and  aft.  What  might  be 
called  a  tongue  stiffener  is  bolted  on  un¬ 
der  the  “pung”  or  sleigh  and  out  onto  the 
tongue.  The  harnesses  have  belly  straps 
coming  out  and  snapping  onto  the  ends 
of  the  neck-yoke.  Miles  of  this  man’s 
route  were  so  filled  with  huge  drifts  that 
most  of  the  roadway  was  out  in  the 
fields,  and  then  there  were  miles  of  State 
road  as  bare  as  July.  This  arrangement 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  nightmare  out 
of  a  dreadful  Winter.  Tliev  had  not 
made  much  sugar  up  to  Holy  Week  in 
Vermont,  but  from  the  weather  here  in 
Connecticut  the  Parson  feels  sure  they 
must  have  had  a  very  fair  season.  One 
place  this  year  they  advertised  “Sugar 
on  Snow,  25c.”  the  first  time  the  Parson 
ever  heard  of  this  being  done. 


backing  R. 
in  the  Bay 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  23rd  week  ended  April  10  : 

Last  week  Parmenter’s.  pen  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts  again  wrested  the 
lead  from  Guy  A.  Leader’s  team  of  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Pennsylvania,  hut  the1  margin 
is  slight,  precisely  one  point.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hopped  out  in  front  during  the 
seventh  weeks,  surrendered  its  lead  after 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  regained  it  again 
in  the  18th  round,  and  held  on  for  the 
following  five  weeks.  Obviously  these 
Reds  and  Leghorns  have  been  at  each 
other’s  throats  from  the  very  first. 

In  the  23rd  week  the  lay  for  all  teams 
totaled  5,455  eggs,  a  gain  of  58  over  the 
previous  week  and  189  better  than  the 
five-year  average  for  this  period.  Rec¬ 
koned  on  a  percentage  basis  77.9  is  the 
performance  index  for  the  week.  This 
increase  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
NewHampshire  Reds  continued  their  good 
work  by  holding  up  to  nearly  84  per  cent 
while  both  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
likewise  improved  their  positions. 

W  ith  the  exception  of  one  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  that  managed  to  break  through  the 
cordon,  R.  I.  Reds  monopolized  the  high 
scores.  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm 
referred  to  above,  duplicated  exactly  last 
week's  high  pen  that  laid  04  eggs  ‘for  a 
score  of  70  points  or  an  average  of  a 
point  a  day  per  lien,  which  means  that 
each  of  the  10  pullets  averaged  to  lay  a 
two-ounce  eggs  every  single  day. 

George  B.  Treadwell’s  pen  of  the  same 
breed  from  Massachusetts,  and  Irving  J. 
Kauder’s  Leghorn  outfit  from  New  York, 
tied  for  second  with  69  points  each.  Dick¬ 
inson  Brothers  from  Massachusetts  and 
Scott  Poultry  Farm  from  Massachusetts, 
divided  third  with  68  points  each. 
Charlescote  Farm  from  Massachuetts  and 
Progressive  Poultry  Farm.  Massachu¬ 
setts  tied  for  fourth  with  67  points  each. 
These  last  four  breeders  are 

I.  Reds  and  all  are  domiciled 
State. 

During  the  last  20-odd  years  SOO 
breeders  from  42  States  and  three  coun¬ 
tries  have  sent  to  Storrs  some  24.000  pul¬ 
lets  for  an  official  checli-up  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  they  laid.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  how  average  egg  production  steadi¬ 
ly  but  slowly  mounted  for  the  first  15 
years  and  thereafter  gathered  momentum 
at  a  much  more  rapid  pace. 

Period  No.  Birds 

1st  five  years .  2,S10 

2nd  five  years .  5.000 

3rd  five  years .  5.800 

4th  five  years .  6.200 

Last  two  years  .  2,000 

Any  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
her  of  birds  above  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  breeders  have  included  with 
tlieir  entries  extra  or  reserve  birds  that 
are  not  shown  in  the  table.  For  example 
during  the  last  three  years  each  of  the 
100  contestants  has  sent  three  extras  or  a 
total  of  900  pullets  that  are  not  listed. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  classes  are  as  follows  ; 

N.  II.  Reds. — Edward  N.  Larabee,  N. 

II. ,  1,136  eggs,  1,139  points;  Hubbard 
Farms,  1,020  eggs,  1,030  points. 

White  Rocks. — Four  Winds  Farm.  N. 

H. ,  1,027  eggs,  1,024  points;  P.  8. 
Davis  A  Son,  N.  II.,  1.009  eggs,  1,017 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James 

I. 182  eggs,  1,182  points; 

Son,  N.  II.,  1,040  eggs, 

Stuart  W.  Smith,  Conn,,  998  eggs,  976 
points. 

IL  I.  Reds. — Parmenter's  Farm,  Mass., 
1.258  eggs,  1,336  points;  George  I>. 
Treadwell,  Mass.,  1,336  eggs,  1,333 
points;  Benj.  Brundage  A  Sons.  Conn., 
1,239  eggs,  1,269  points;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  1,226  eggs,  1,246  points; 
Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1.146  eggs,  1.157 
points. 

White  Leghorns'. — -Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 
1.275  eggs,  1,335  points;  Irving  J.  Kaud- 
er,  N.  Y„  1.279  eggs.  1,281  points;  A.  F. 

s,  1.247 


Ave. 


Yield 

152.3 
156.7 

161.4 
198.9 
220.2 
num- 


Dryden.  Cal.. 
P.  S.  Davis  A 
1.021  points; 


Anothony  &  Son,  Conn.,  1.191 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  lihoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  .Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  l>egan  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It's  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid— so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
—give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don't  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used, 
'i'he  AYaterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  692 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  broodev  tlian 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including:  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making:  it,  together  wiili  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  lO  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  lleater  in  80  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet "  Poult  ry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

MacKcllar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also  pow- 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUli  WHITE  AM)  11KOWH  1£GGS 
TO  W.  P.  HKNTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


Accredited 


rynrg^ 


Choice  of  18  popular  breeds  of  chicks  and  turkey 
poults  and  baby  ducklings.  Ohio  Accredited  and 
blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  rapid  stained  antigen 
whole  blood  method.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  half  price.  Send  for  circular  and  attrac 
the  low  prices.  Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1424. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 


Box  SO, 


Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


(FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  banded 

I  official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  ALL-STAB  Matings.  Records  200-205  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATUENEON 
CHICK  JOURNAL  tells  all  about  S  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 


zgjfr.  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

WA 


Popular  breeds — low  prices- — liberal  guar¬ 
antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
""AS.  to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  money.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Comp.  Cert.  2193. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERT  CO.,  Bos  D,  Now  Wtihmglon.  Ohio 


points;  Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y., 
1.252  psas.  1.257  points;  Irving  .T.  Kaud- 
er,  N.  Y.,  1,201  eggs,  1.238  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,455  eggs,  5.690  points;  total  to  date. 
97.336  eggs.  97.431  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  Xo.  28,  64  eggs.  70  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  Xo.  28,  1,258  eggs.  1.330 
jtoints :  average  pen  total  to  date,  973 
eggs,  974  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
White  Wyandottes,  771 ;  60  X'.  H.  Reds. 
83.5 ;  90  White  Rocks,  72.1 ;  130  Barred 
Rocks,  81;  330  R.  I.  Reds,  82.8;  380 
White  Leghorns,  73.2;  1.000  average  all 
varieties,  77.9. 


Turkey  Talk 

While  turkeys  have  been  low  priced 
for  the  past  two  years,  ranging  from  10 
to  14%c  per  lb.,  we  find  it  helps  out  to 
keep  a  flock.  Our  hens  for  past  two 
years  have  averaged  a  higher  yield  than 
usual.  One  hen,  a  White  Holland,  has 
already  21  eggs  to  her  credit  and  no 
signs  of  becoming  broody.  The  hens  have 
the  run  of  the  farm  and  have  been  fed 
with  the  chickens  all  Winter.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  the  everyday  layers  and  small 
eggs  will  produce  as  large  and  strong 
poults  as  the  every  other  day  layers.  We 
have  fed  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  and  oyster  shell. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  who  have  kept 
their  flock  penned  are  only  getting  an 
every  other  day  yield,  and  that  very  re¬ 
cently,  while  we  have  two  hens  set  and 
wishing  another  one  would  become  broody. 

Cold  May  rains  are  a  ban  to  young 
poults,  but  one  has  to  keep  them  dry  and 
warm  for  the  first  two  weeks.  T  start 
them  off  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  crushed 
shell  and  all.  Keep  either  turkey  or  chick-  j 
eu  starter  before  them  and  clabbered  milk.  ' 
Oornbread  fed  dry  is  given  them  the  third  i 
day.  and  the  starter  kept  where  they  have  i 
access  to  it  any  time. 

It  is  funny  to  see  them  coming  to  the 
coop  in  a  dead  run,  and  the  old  hen  fol¬ 
lowing.  Some  hens  are  hard  to  teach  to 
go  in  coops,  but  usually  a  week  or  two 
will  suffice.  Some  day  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  fence  a  lot  for  turkeys ;  meanwhile  I 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  facilities  at 
hand,  finding  the  Fall  crop  a  help  in 
taxes  and  other  has-to-be's. 

Grit,  greens  and  milk  with  dry  feed, 
and  a  constant  watch  out  for  lice,  will 
almost  insure  success*  with  turkeys  if 
one  has  healthy  stock  to  begin  with. 

Tennessee.  airs.  n.  B.  p. 


A  Chick  Partnership 

I  would  like  to  put  some  chicks  out 
with  my  neighbors  this  Spring  and  take 
pullets  back  as  my  share  of  the  bargain. 
I  will  furnish  the  chicks,  and  would  like 
to  take  the  pullets  back  at  about  12  weeks 
of  age.  H.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  you  furnish  the  chicks,  your  neigh¬ 
bor  will  be  out  the  cost,  of  feed,  labor  and 
brooding  expenses.  Of  these,  the  food 
cost  will  be  most  easily  estimated,  the 
balance,  with  a  profit  included,  must  be  a 
matter  of  agreement,  as  no  definite  figures 
can  be  given  covering  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions. 

Tiie  results  of  many  account  keepings 
have  shown  that  well-fed  White  Leghorns 
will  consume  about  7* 1/}  15s.  of  feed  to 
reach  a  weight  of  l.S  ibs.,  at  12  weeks. 
R.  I.  Reds,  which  may  be  taken  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  heavier  breeds,  will 
have  consumed  8.39  lbs.  of  feed  at  that 
age,  reaching  a  weight  of  2.29  lbs.  The 
cockerels  raised  by  your  neighbor  will  do 
well  to  repay  actual  cost  of  raising.  They 
may  easily  represent  some  loss  to  him. 

Perhaps  an  easy  way  out  will  be  for 
you  to  charge  your  neighbor  for  the 
chicks  when  delivered  at  chick  value  and 
take  your  pay  in  12-week-old  pullets  at 
their  value  when  returned.  M.  B.  u. 


White  Crested  Black  Polish 

Are  the  White  Crested  Black  Polish 
fowls  supposed  to  have  pure  white  crests? 
Or  are  they  likely  to  have  black  feathers 
mixed  in  with  the  white  in  their  crests? 

Xew  York.  0.  c.  H. 

The  White  Crested  Black  Polish  fowls 
should  have  pure  white  crests,  but  more 
or  less  admixture  of  black  feathers  will 
be  found  in  individuals,  decreasing  their 
ornamental  value.  m.  b.  d. 


“Did  any  of  your  ancestors  do  things 
to  cause  posterity  to  remember  them?" 
asked  the  haughty  woman.  "I  reckon 
they  did,”  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"My  grandfather  put  mortgages  on  this 
place  that  ain't  paid  oft"  yet.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullcrum  Disease  <B.W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 
Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

JUST  Compare  that  Guarantee  with  others.  Do  you  know  of  such 
Quality  Chicks  being  guaranteed  by  any  other  large 
hatchery  in  the  United  States  ? 


REDSTho”  interested 


in  Red 

,  chicks  will  be  especially 
pleased  with  our  Reds.  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  specialized  on  Reds,  and  were 
one  of  the  very  first  to  advertise  the 
now  popular  New  Hampshire  Reds. 


PI  II  I  Hallcross  Pullets 

T  ULLLi  1  O  Gnly  (guaran¬ 
teed  95%  pullets)  are  extra  good 
layers  and  grow  rapidly.  We 
have  some  open  dates  in  May. 
They  are  selling  fast  this  year. 


Free  Catalogue 


Our  No.  344  highest  individual  at  Storrs  through  Feb. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  Tune  %  *ues;  *  ™urf’  12’15 
r  r  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

guarantee  safe  delivery  Compliance  Certificate  No.  917 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  quick-maturing,  Large-Type  Leghorns.  Hollywood  Foundation. 
Heavy  layers  of  Big,  White  Eggs.  Big  Husky  Chicks  that  Live  and  Lay 
UTILITY  MATING  $7-100,  $70-1000  —  SPECIAL  MATING  $7.50-100,  $75-1000 
Circular  Free.  Certificate  No.  024. 

THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


m 
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Hubbard  Farms  May  Hatched 
N.  H.  Reds  Mature  for 
October  Egg  Profits! 

With  Hubbard  Farms’  Reds,  there's  still  ample 
time  to  get  chicks  and  be  ready  for  fall  egg 
profits!  Figure  this  out: 

You  buy  chicks  for  broiler  or  egg  profits. 
Until  those  profits  start,  it's  all  outgo — 
not  income.  The  faster  a  chick  grows,  the 
cheaper  this  growth  is  made. 

Fast,  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity  bred 
for  20  years  into  Hubbard  Chicks  shortens  the 
period  before  profits  are  realized.  Speedy  growth 
and  freedom  from  culls  makes  them  popular  for 
broilers.  Eggs  at  5  months  and  50%  production 
of  good-size  eggs  at  6  months  makes  them  popu¬ 
lar  for  layers.  Generations  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  low  mortality  make  them  profit  makers 
either  way. 

Get  our  Catalog.  It  tells  you  why  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  dependable — why  you  should  buy  only 
from  the  source — why  our  chicks  have  given 
such  wonderful  satisfaction — 32  pages  in  color 
with  true  descriptions  of  our  N.  H.  Reds  and 
their  profit-making  qualities.  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  ^  Walpole,  N.  H. 


os« 

*)arm 

R.I.  Reds 


NOW,  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 
WITH  iOO*  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade- A  are  offered  at 
a  special  low  price — within  reach  of  every 
chick  buyer.  Yet  they  carry  the  same  blood 

as  our  LEADING  1932-33  RED  PEN 
FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.)  CONTEST 

Put  some  of  this  blood  into  your  flock  and 
watch  production  records  climb. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by 

Tube  Agglutination  Method  under  State 
Supervision. 

FREE  replacement  of  losses  above  2% 
during  first  14  days.  Chieks  will  be  replaced 
or  money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

Compliance  Certificate  9o6 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Nedlar  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  duetion  breed¬ 
ing.  World’s  record  1930.  Consistently  good  records  ever 
since.  Cat.  free.  E.N.Larrabee,  Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen.  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  May  &  June 
prices.  Will  ship  O.O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50'  $6.50  $32.50  $65 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  .  1.75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers 

Good  Livability  and  Even  Growth 

Leghorns.  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Anconas,  llinoreas, 
Orpingtons,  etc.  Large  folder 
tells  why  ••Liberty”  Chicks 
mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  to¬ 
day.  (Code  Compliance  Cert. 
No.  2534.) 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


SMASHING  v  -a: 
WINNINGS  m  X 

at  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 
LEADERS  IN  FIVE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  " 

Here  are  the  ratings  of  Redbird  Farm  birds  in 
the  Fourth  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y. )  Contest:  First  High  Red  Pen  First  4 
Months:  Second  High  Red  Pen  for  January:  First 
High  Pullet  for  January.  All  Breeds:  3  Pullets  in 
First  10  High,  All  Breeds;  High  Red  Pullet  in 
Egg  Weight.  ,  ,  , 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make 
cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

A  real  breeding  farm,  carrying  30.000  breeders. 
We  do  not  buy  eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2139 


(Colonial  'Warm 
Harm  Chesebro 

These  New  Hampshire  Reds  have 
been  New  Hampshire  Reds  for 

Thirty-five  years 

If  you  want  some  real 

H  amp  sHire  ned$ 

this  is  iust  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  get  them. 

CHICKS  and  Hatching  EGGS 
Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Accredited  according  to  regula¬ 
tions  of  N.  H.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Cert.  t>24fl. 

Member  N.  H.  R.  O.  P.  Ass’n. 

All  breeding  males  from  R.  O.  P.  record  hens. 
HARRY  CHESEBRO,  Box  104,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 


PROM 

FREE  RAHOE  ^^se^sTdCI 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  Ibs.  Extra  quality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1, 060- 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 

Q-HJEEffl  BoxR,  QDBDQ33 


Schweglers  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEfiLER's  Breeding  Farris  &  Hatchery 

207  NORTNAMPTOH  BUFFALO,  R.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  '  Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


/S  BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
BHU iJlB oldest.,  the  largest,  and  the  best  equipped 
plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 
GHIXcometo  seeus-  CHICKS,  $70-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  R ichfield,  Pa. 


HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

trong,  vigorous, large  type  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  V  > 
Highest  quality.  Blood-tested  by  stained  antigen  * 
method  for  B.  W.  D  Livability  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

60  100  400  600 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns, 'Anconaa,  4.60  8.60  34.00  48,00 
Wh.Br’d&  Buff  R’ks,Wh. Wy. ,  Buff  Orp.  6.00  9-60  38.00  64.00 
S.C.&R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff  ,Bl.&Wh.  Min.  *  6.00  9.60  38.00  64.00 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  N.  Hamp.  Reds  6,60  10.60  42.00  60.00 
Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  6.60  12.00  48.00  69.00 

Write  for  Special  Prices,  on  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks 
Order  from  this  adv.  Deduct  L>c  per  chick  from  above  price*— for 
limited  time  only.  Silver  Mating  chicks  only  2c  additional.  Gold 
Mating  slightly  higher.  Beautiful  Catalog  FREE.  Satisfaction 
guar.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


F 
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lhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Solomon  Charles  Sugarman,  disbarred 
attorney;  Jules  Gorlitz,  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turer;  Rubin  Hurscli  and  Irving  H. 
Starr,  who  had  been  on  trial  for  more 
than  two  weeks  before  Judge  Alfred  C. 
Coxe  and  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  an  endless  chain 
scheme  for  the  selling  of  silk  stockings, 
were  all  found  guilty  last  week.  Five 
other  defendants  pleaded  guilty  before 
trial. — News  Item. 

The  government  charged  that  the  con¬ 
victed  men,  associated  with  the  Sheldon 
Hosiery  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  Mills  Re¬ 
search  Corporation,  an  affiliate,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
had  collected  nearly  $200,000  through  the 
procedure  of  offering'  six  pairs  of  silk 
stockings  for  $1.  After  the  money  had 
been  sent  in,  the  victim  would  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  hose  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  only  when  the  investor  had  in¬ 
duced  three  other  persons  to  send  in  $1 
each  and  had  in  turn  obtained  three 
other  customers.  In  most  instances,  it 
was  testified,  the  customer  received  only 
one  pair  of  stockings  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  none  at  all.  This  scheme,  in 
various  applications,  has  been  exposed  in 
Publisher's  Desk  for  many  years.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been  con¬ 
demned  in  court.  Yet  it  keeps  bobbing 
up  and  many  people  failing  to  see  the  de¬ 
ception  in  it,  pour  their  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters.  We  doubt  if 
any  of  our  old  friends  would  patronize 
the  scheme,  but  we  have  new  i-eaders 
coming  all  the  time  and  memories  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted.  Hence  we  use  the 
present  incident  as  a  warning  against 
endless  chain  schemes. 

The  property  adjoining  mine  has  just 
been  sold  for  taxes.  I  have  always  had 
a  right  of  way  through  this  property  and 
also  the  right  to  use  a  spring  that  di¬ 
vides  our  farms.  Have  I  lost  these  rights 
by  the  tax  sale?  a.  l.  f. 

New  York. 

Where  property  which  is  subject  to 
certain  easement  rights  owned  by  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  owner  is  sold  for  taxes, 
the  easements  are  not  destroyed  or  even 
disturbed.  The  purchaser  at  the  tax  sale 
takes  the  property  subject  to  all  ease¬ 
ments.  Nor  does  a  tax  sale  affect  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  unless  the  pur¬ 
chaser  chooses  to  give  notice  to  the  hold¬ 
er  of  the  mortgage  that  he  must  redeem 
within  six  months.  If  this  notice  is  given 
and  the  mortgage  holder  does  not  redeem 
by  paying  all  unpaid  taxes  plus  interest 
and  other  charges,  the  mortgage  is 
deemed  to  have  been  cancelled. 

The  rule  affecting  outstanding  judg¬ 
ments  is  not  quite  as  clear.  Usually,  a 
tax  sale  wipes  out  all  existing  judgments' 
that  have  been  liens  against  the  property. 
But  in  some  States,  it  is  the  law  that  the 
purchaser  takes  the  property  subject  to 
judgments  entered  prior  to  the  tax  sale. 

I  own  a  $4,500  mortgage  on  a  farm. 
The  present  owner,  who  is  behind  in  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes,  did  not  sign  the  original 
bond  or  mortgage,  but  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  person  who  is  on  the  bond 
and  mortgage.  Can  I  hold  the  original 
owner  for  any  arrears?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Yes,  you  can.  A  property  owner  who 
signs  a  bond  and  mortgage  is  not  relieved 
from  his  obligation  on  the  bond  by  selling 
the  property.  Hiis  responsibility  ceases 
only  when  the  bond  and  mortgage  are  all 
paid  off. 

The  enclosed  cards  offering  a  free  “sur¬ 
prise”  collection,  and  for  10  days,  100 
Gladioli,  25  new  “Oriental  Chinese  lily,” 
and  10  full  size  packets  of  assorted  flower 
seeds  and  his  1934  annual  for  name  and 
address  and  20  cents,  have  been  flooding 
our  town  for  the  past  week.  What  kind 
of  a  racket  is  this  ?  The  20c  will  not  pay 
postage,  and  /this  seems  to  be  a  very  high 
price  for  a  garden  lover’s  list,  when  they 
can  be  procured  by  consulting  horticul¬ 
tural  year  book  and  other  flower  society 
member  lists.  If  there  is  anybody  giving 
away  something  for  nothing  I  want  to 
get  in  on  it.  I  am  still  a  pessimist. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  f.  c. 

The  card  is  from  S.  W.  Pike,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  and  is  similar  to  cards  sent 
out  last  year  by  Mr.  Pike,  and  which  led 
to  an  order  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  stop  the  misrepresentations  in 
the  sale  of  seeds  and  that  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 
Our  readers  also  reported  that  offers  were 
not  fulfilled  and  bulbs  and  seeds  were  not 
satisfactory, 


Have  you  heard  any  more  of  A.  M. 
Duyn.  bulb-grower.  Ramplaan  S2,  Over- 
veen-Uaarlem.  Holland.  We  lost  about 
$35  in  our  transaction  with  them.  L.  p. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  Dutch  Bulb  Exporters,  of  Haar¬ 
lem.  Holland,  write  us  as  follows : 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
anyone  entered  into  business  relations 
with  such  a  firm  as  A.  M.  Duyn  (A.  Ka- 
bel),  whereas  there  are  so  many  reliable 
dealers,  who  doubtless  would  have  given 
full  satisfaction.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
suppress  jobbers  in  our  branch  and  to 
that  purpose  composed  a  so-called  “black 
list,”  containing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  such  people,  who  are  known  to  us  as 
not  to  meet  the  engagements  they  under¬ 
take  with  customers.  This  list  has  been 
deposited  among  others  also  with  the  Con¬ 
sulate  General  of  the  Netherlands  and 
every  year  during  the  bulb  season  an  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  newspapers,  drawing  the  readers'  at¬ 
tention  to  that  list,  suggesting  them  to 
make  enquiries  before  entering  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  unknown  firms,  especially  if 
their  terms  and  prices  differ  too  much 
with  those  of  other  well-known  sellers. 
Miss  (not  Mr.)  A.  M.  Duyn  is  an  office 
clerk  without  means  and  without  actual 
employment,  does  not  deal  with  bulbs 
herself,  but  is  acting  as  a  “dummy"  for 
A.  Kabel  of  Santpoort,  who  is  known  to 
us  since  a  long  time  as  notoriously  bad. 
and  his  financial  position  being  a  very 
weak  one.  Further  proceedings  would 
not  be  of  any  use,  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  redress. 


I  had  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Marvel  Products  Co..  Hollywood. 
Cal.,  returned  marked  “fraudulent."  by 
Postmaster  General.  Will  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  above  company  be  delivered  if 
I  write  on  envelope  “letter  only?"  They 
owe  me  money.  R.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

There  were  many  inquiries  about  the 
plan  of  the  Hollywood  Marvel  Products 
Co.,  and  we  advised  against  going  into  it. 
Now  that  letters  are  returned  marked 
“fraudulent”  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
get  a  refund  of  any  money  sent  them. 
The  Post  Office  Department  would  sim¬ 
ply  continue  to  return  letters  to  the 
sender. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  give  us  regarding  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  Mr. 
Joyce  called  about  giving  violin  lessons. 
We  thought  it  was  approved  by  the  school 
as  the  children  said  he  had  been  there. 
We  signed  an  agreement  and  paid  $2.  The 
lessons  were  to  be  taken  each  consecu¬ 
tive  week  for  a  year  at  $1  a  lesson — a 
violin  given  free.  We  paid  75c  for  a 
music  book  and  25c  for  resin.  The  les¬ 
sons  were  not  to  interfere  with  school 
work,  but  nevertheless  they  arranged  for 
a  time  when  school  was  in  session.  A 
dozen  or  so  had  started  lessons  and  we 
complained,  but  Mr.  Joyce  insisted  that 
the  State  allows  time  for  music.  When 
asked  for  the  address  of  the  conservatory 
he  got  mixed  up  over  it  and  said  “top 
floor.”  It  seems  anyone  in  business  would 
know  the  exact  address  of  his  company. 
The  principal  of  our  school  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  several  other  of  the  parents 
and  he  asked  him  to  give  the  lessons 
without  interfering  with  the  school,  but 
he  kept  insisting  that  the  school  must 
give  time  for  music,  but  I  could  not  have 
my  boy  miss  English  and  other  studies. 
We  asked  where  his  school  was  previous¬ 
ly,  but  Mr.  Joyce  refused  to  tell  us.  He 
has  broken  the  contract.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Joyce  or  the  school? 

New  York.  r.  s. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  un¬ 
able  to  locate  the  State  Conservatory.  At 
68-70  Chapel  St.,  on  the  top  floor,  is  a 
sign  reading  “American  Violin  School,” 
but  the  room  so  marked  is  empty.  Neither 
name  is  listed  in  the  telephone  directory, 
nor  has  a  telephone  been  installed  to  date. 
Time  may  be  allowed  from  school  work 
for  music,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
school  to  grant  it  and  not  a  right.  The 
whole  proposition  savors  of  an  attempt 
to  get  a  signed  contract  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  the  parents.  No  further  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  made  unless  and  until 
Mr.  Joyce  complies  with  his  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  A  owned  some  farm  property.  In 
3927  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Springfield. 
Mass.,  took  a  farm  loan  of  $3,3.00  on 
this  property.  Later,  in  1929  or  1930, 
Mr.  A  gave  Mr.  B  a  99-year  lease.  In 
1933  A’s  farm  was  sold  to  Mr.  C  for  the 
mortgage  and  taxes  for  $6,000.  Now 
then  is  Mr.  B’s  title  as  tenant  still  good? 

New  York.  n.  l.  w. 

Even  though  the  property  was  mort¬ 
gaged,  A  was  at  liberty  to  give  B  a  99- 
year  lease.  When  the  property  was  sold 
to  C  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  B  continued 
as  C’s  tenant  only  if  he  was  not  made  a 
party  to  the  foreclosure  suit.  If  he  was 
made  a  party,  his  rights  as  tenant  were 
cut  off  by  the  foreclosure  sale. 


HIGH  honors  at  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Outstanding 
records  from  birds  bred  for  lay¬ 
ing.  Kerr  winnings  greater  than 
any  previous  year.  Kerr  Chicks 
come  from  such  ancestry.  Ask 
us  to  send  full  particulars.  Also 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  early 
order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass.— West  Springfield, Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  M.v  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 

"T  br  Strain  BrtJ  for  Large  Uniform  Wbttr  Eggt  Alurayt." 

Certificate  of  Compliance  No.  181. 

BWD  N.  Y.  State  Laboratory  Tube  Tested 
Successful  Poultrvmen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24 -oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  -  - 

F.  J. 


I 


(CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  j 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 

and 

STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


[Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  for]  Certificate 
B.  IV.  D-  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J  No.  1951 

White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.and  N.H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  aiid  Prices. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England's  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs, 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 

’NON  BROODY"  REDS — We  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs. weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES — Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat— Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wvn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks,  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted,  7'/2c.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination 
method)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  Bred  for  Egg  Production- 
Large  Eggs  —  Large  Birds.  Honest  Value. 
Write  for  special  discount  on  May  and  June 
orders.  Free  Circular. 

CARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chix.  24  year 
business.  800  birds  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  t 
Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ozs. 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  everv  dav  in 
year.  Price  $8  per  100.  $39  per  500,  $77  per  I, 
Prepaid,  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  books  or 
Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  6035. 

ZELLER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Mt.  AETNA, 


U  FR0M  blood-tested 

L  IllUIYO  STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$6.50—100,  $32.50—500.  $65—1000 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 

L.  E.  Strawser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN 


April  28,  1934 

CHICKS 


All  breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  in  Feb.,  1934,  by  my  personal  supervision. 
(Certificate  3997)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  from  ad.  or  write — 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WEIK’S  BIG  LEGHORNS 

Strong,  vigorous,  large  chicks  from  big 
lop-combed  WHITE  LEGHORN  hens. 

Breeders  Bloodtested  BWD  Antigen  Test. 
Layers  of  premium  largo  white  eggs. 
$7.00  —  100 

CIRCULAR  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7347. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  R  -  Klei nfeltersvil le.  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  "Antigen  Method,’’  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  individually  culled. 


All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &.  R.  1.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Cert.  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

(Certificate  3480)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  Cert.  3480. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD,  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns- Wyckoff  Strain . $7.00 

Bred-to-La.v  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  7.00 

Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  tree  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  BWD  Bloodtested  Breeders 

LEGHORNS  . $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00-100;  70.00-1000 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  6.30-100;  63.00-1000 

100%  live  arrival.  Circular  FREE.  (Cert.  3846.) 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R. D. 6, McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  . . 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 


100  500  1000 

.$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 


method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ _ 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.80-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Tvpe  S.  C 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  As¬ 
sorted  Chicks,  $7.  White  Rocks,  $8.  N.  H.  Reds, 
$8.50  per  100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square 
Deal  and  best  attention.  Cert  7855 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa‘. 


■THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


g  A  Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 

m  ,  ”.*7^110  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production. 
"  ■<*  <  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Beds, 

Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Bits,  Wyns,  Mins.  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs.  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat. .  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm.  Box  32,  Ramsey.  Indiana. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  Ail  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb..  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P.  (Cert.  4019.) 
J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

TAKF  NOTIf  F  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
IrtlYL.  mjllLL  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  tS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Don’t  buy  chicks  until  you  get  our  free  circular  and 
prices.  Write  at  once.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Prices 
right.  (Certificate  No.  6395.) 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $6.50-100.  S.C.B.  Bocks  and 
R.I.  Reds  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6.75- 100.  Circular  free. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $7-100. 
$35-500,  $70-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  5718. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Bx  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  4020)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.30-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD- 

TESTED  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


1  III  .LJiiy L,  LnlUIvj  c.  O.  D. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 

stain  test)  Personally  Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 
Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

„  Rot>ks  &  Reds  .  7.00  35  00  70.00 

100%  live  delivery  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  stock. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

uLEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

i  31  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed- 
ing  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 
-  100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 

JQ  free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

T*  Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $70  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $68  per  1000 


100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  EIS2®  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Bocks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Beds  or  White 
Wyandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Notes  from  Aroostook 
County,  Me. 

We  are  eating  the  last  of  our  squash. 
I  raised  and  gave  away  about  25  from 
my  own  seed,  saved  from  our  garden.  A 
mixture  of  Hubbard  (green)  and  Delici¬ 
ous  (yellow),  they  kept  wonderfully; 
not  one  showed  signs  of  decay  though  they 
were  not  fully  ripe  when  frost  killed  the 
vines.  I  think  perhaps  they  were  not 
quite  so  dry  as  last  year.  We  have  no 
enemies  that  bother  the  squash  here  and 
very  few  that  bother  the  “cukes.”  We 
do  have  the  blight,  but  Bordeaux  stops 
that.  Our  cucumbers  grow  very  abund¬ 
antly,  in  fact  everything  does  well  here 
that  can  be  grown  in  our  short  season. 
You  know  we  can  grow  sweet  peas  and 
garden  peas  all  Summer  long — a  thing 
impossible  in  Massachusetts.  Our  lawns 
are  green  all  season. 

I  have  had  many  comments  on  the 
“blizzard”  story  from  farmers  and  friends 
who  had  narrow  escapes  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  We  had  but  one  heavy  storm  this 
season,  but  there  were  plenty  of  storms 
in  which  a  foot  of  snow  fell  or  more. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  roads  impassable 
even  now  (April  5)  for  any  kind  of  con¬ 
veyance  except  runners.”  A.  j.  B, 


Borders  os  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 

PAPERS 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


FREE 


CLYDE’S  WALL 

916  REEVES  AVENUE 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewith 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  cliaige. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D.  New  York  City. 


UATTI7DII7C  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  ILIAlLiJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave..  Danbury,  Conn. 


BLANKETS 

BATTING-ROBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILES 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


COAL 

Hard  Coal  in  carloads.  $6.25.  Soft  Coal. .§2. 10 
You  pay  freight.  DEMING  LUMBER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


B 


ATHTUBS— *10,  Basins— *4.50,  Sinktubs—  *20, 
Toilets — *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


V  J  1  c;i  _  Trial  Offer.  Roll  developed  and  S 
lYOUdK  rums  priuts.  25c.  10-ineh  enlargement  25c. 

Young  Photo  Serv  ice,  43  Bert  hsilSt.,  Albany, N.  Y. 


nunm  CllllCUIun  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnuiu  rinioulnu  roll  of  Him  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaOROSSE  FILM  C0-,  Latrosse,  IVls. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  our  priee  list 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  By  single  poultryman.  Christian 
couple,  no  children,  on  established  poultry 
farm;  man  experienced  farmer;  wife  to  cook  and 
keep  house;  shares  or  other  arrangement;  op¬ 
portunity,  permanent  if  satisfactory;  write  stat¬ 
ing  age  and  nationality.  F.  CARLSEN,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Middle-aged,  single  man;  some  expe¬ 
rience.  all  around  farming;  fifteen  month  and 
home.  ADVERTISER  7770.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single  man  for  all-around 
farm  work,  good  milker  and  teamster;  sober 
and  steady;  $20  per  month;  references.  MRS. 
ORA  KELLAM,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


BOY  WANTED,  good  home.  $8  per  month. 
CRAGMERE  VINEYARD,  Suft'ern,  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  COUPLE,  used  to  country,  gardener- 
farmer;  housework,  cook;  pleasant,  permanent 
home  to  competent  people;  small  estate  North¬ 
ern  Westchester;  references  required;  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  free  and  clear.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Girl,  general  housework,  private 
family;  write  salary  expected.  INGBER,  Jef¬ 
fersonville.  N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.:  also  opening 
for  man  without  full  experience:  for  either  posi¬ 
tion  state  full  particulars  first  letter,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  experience,  etc.  BOX  15,  Bayport,  L.  X., 
N.  Y. 


TRUCK  GARDENER,  must  be  experienced  in 
raising  vegetables  and  farm  work  on  4  acres; 
good  hard-worker;  state  age,  wages  expected, 
in  first  letter.  HUGUENOT  POULTRY  FARM, 
207  Arbutus  Ave..  Huguenot  Park.  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man.  do  chores,  tend 
family  garden,  make  self  useful;  good  perma¬ 
nent  home:  Christian  family;  wages  $3  month. 
DEASY  FARM,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults;  state  wages  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kau- 
neonga  Lake,  N.  Yr. 


Situations  Wanted 


GENERAL  BLACKSMITH  and  wheelwright;  un¬ 
derstands  fann  machinery  and  gasoline  mo¬ 
tors;  excellent  references.  JOHN  LINDEN, 
West  bury,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED  American,  sin¬ 
gle;  poultry  experienced,  gardening,  willing, 
bandy-man,  reliable,  good  character,  well  rec¬ 
ommended.  ADVERTISER  7766,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTS  home  in  country  for  herself 
and  two  children;  will  work  for  small  salary. 
ADVERTISER  7768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  DAIRYMAN.  married.  46.  one 

child;  good  feeder,  calf-man,  production  of 
clean  milk,  growing  crops,  fruit,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables.  keeping  accounts :  8  years  present  place 
as  foreman.  BOX  68,  Sharon,  Mass. 


HOSPITAL  TRAINED  nurse  desires  position; 

children,  invalid  or  convalescent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


DAIRYMAN.  SWISS,  single.  47,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  good  dry-hand 
milker;  first-class  butter-maker:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences:  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7777, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
vegetables,  lawns,  flowers,  willing,  obliging: 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7778,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PROTESTANT,  temperate,  re¬ 
liable.  experienced,  desires  work  poultry  farm; 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  7779,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  poultryman.  Take 
either  or  both:  married,  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  UNENCUMBERED;  wife  good  clean 
cook;  man  handy,  tools,  paint,  gardener,  dairy 
worker,  experienced  all  stock:  would  board  men 
or  keep  bouse  for  elderly  couple:  preference. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7783. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  cook,  housekeeper,  with 
child,  wishes  position,  couptry  preferred,  con¬ 
veniences.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  33,  Spring  Yallev, 
N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  UNDERGRADUATE  i  agricultural  l  20. 

desires  Summer  job.  dairy  farm  or  floricul¬ 
turists:  no  liquor,  tobacco.  BOX  237.  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WHO  WANTS  steady,  reliable,  married  man. 

lmudy  with  tools,  electrical  repairs,  poultry, 
light  farm  work,  chauffeur.  GROVER  CALKINS, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  farm  raised,  would  like  to  get 
away  from  city  life;  prefer  good  home  to  high 
wages.  LYTLE,  211  Prospect  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  MARRIED,  experienced  in  green¬ 
houses.  vegetables,  fruit  and  landscaping, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7786.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  situation  by  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  45.  life  experience  with  farm,  dairy  and 
poultry:  10  years  as  working  foreman,  board 
help;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7787, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN.  WITH  girl  5.  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper.  MRS.  R.  SIMPSON.  Ollemvood,  N.  J. 


ESTATE  OWNERS  House  painting,  interior 
decorating,  graftexing,  glazing,  done  by  two 
experts  at  $4.50  per  day.  or  contract.  JOHN 
TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  cattleman,  dairyman,  all 
branches:  economical,  profitable,  maintenance: 
married.  ADVERTISER  77SS,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STRONG.  HEALTHY  boy.  14.  desires  position 
on  farm:  experience  in  all  kinds  of  light  farm 
work:  good  home  and  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  or  dairy 
farm:  best  references.  MRS.  M.  S.  FOSTER. 
Somerset,  Lincoln  County,  Ky. 


MAN.  MARRIED,  one  child,  wishes  position  on 
estate;  thoroughly  experienced  farming,  poul¬ 
try.  dairying.  ADVERTISER  7795,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED.  MARRIED  farmer,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  wants  steady  position;  lifetime  experience, 
honest,  sober,  reliable;  will  board  help;  wages 
reasonable:  personal  interview  any  place;  ref¬ 
erence.  WILL  ERNEST,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
flowers  and  landscaping,  also  handy  with  toolsj 
small  suburban  home.  Staten  Island:  wages  $23 
monthly,  room,  board;  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences,  especially  character;  state  all  qualifica¬ 
tions  first  letter,  also  whether  capable  of  driving 
automobile.  ADVERTISER  7784.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  country  estate, 
no  children  preferred;  man  as  working  fore¬ 
man  under  superintendent;  must  be  experienced 
all  branches  farming,  active,  of  good  habits, 
capable  handling  men;  wife  to  assit  as  needed; 
in  addition  to  monthly  wages,  furnished  cottage, 
all  modern  conveniences,  fuel,  light,  etc.;  ad 
dress,  stating  age,  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7785,  care  Rural  New-  j 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm  year 
round;  good  wages  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  11  years’  experience. 

desires  position  on  private  estate:  good  ref¬ 
erences.  TED  DECKER,  161-52  128th  Ave., 
South  Jamaica,  N.  \T. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced:  references.  GARDENER. 
I  130  West  104th  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7791, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERT  incubation,  rearing: 

temperate  habits.  ADVERTISER  7792,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position,  middle-aged,  dependable 
couple:  sold  the  farm,  no  children;  man  in¬ 
dustrious  and  life  experienced  in  vegetables, 
flowers,  landscape,  fruit,  poultry,  cattle,  horses, 
drives  ear  or  truck:  wife  good  worker,  assistant 
or  housekeeper,  ADVERTISER  7799,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PAYING  IXVESTAIENT  —  Colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valiev, 
N.  Y. 

107-ACRE  FARAI  for  sale,  3  horses,  o  cows, 
bull,  chickens,  bees,  truck  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  EDAA’ARD  LOSEAVICZ,  A'alatie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 54-acro  farm.  7-room  house,  barn 
with  silo,  electric  milk  cooler,  henhouse, 
l  rooder-house;  in  the  village  limits.  EDAVARD 
CRAAVFORD,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  BUY  30-80-acre  general  farm,  level, 
low  priced:  State  of  New  Jersey,  South  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADA'ERTISER  7767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SAX.E — All  or  part  32  acres  vicinity  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. ;  compact  house,  electricity, 
etc.;  ideal  country  home;  valuable  nursery 
stock;  price  basis  $350  acre;  also  consider 
lease.  ADVERTISER  7769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

24  ACRES.  GOOD  tillage,  pond,  brook  pasture, 
electricity,  house,  barn,  garage,  henhouse,  or¬ 
chard.  near  cement  road:  $3,500.  ADA’ERTISER 
7771.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OLD  COLONIAL  homestead,  fine  dairy  farm, 
convenient  to  Keene,  N.  H. ;  State  road;  255 
acres,  brick  house,  electricity,  bathroom;  mod¬ 
ern  concrete  stable,  large  silo:  SO  acres  produc¬ 
tive  loam  tillage:  $6,900:  long-term,  easy  pay¬ 
ments:  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 
Springfield,  Afass. 

WANTED — Gas  station,  modern  dwelling,  few 
acres,  near  city,  eastern  section:  price,  terms. 
ADA’ERTISER  7772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHICKEN  HOUSE  60x13  ft..  2-in.  plank  floor. 

celotex  insulation:  can  unbolt  sections:  year 
old:  wire  and  equipment;  reasonable.  GHEE. 
2992  Otis  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

154-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken,  boarding  farm,  fully 
stocked;  14-room.  2-family  house:  running  wa¬ 
ter.  bath;  near  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  482,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 320-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable. 

300  apple  trees  bearing,  400  cords  fire  wood; 
flue  springs  and  brook :  portion  suitable  for  rais¬ 
ing  wild  game,  ducks  or  poultry;  good  buildings, 
worth  price  of  farm;  near  improved  road,  about 
35  miles  from  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie  markets; 
artesian  well,  electricity  available,  telephone,  R. 
D..  shady  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated;  clear 
title.  ADA'ERTISER  7775,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  three 
miles  from  Dolgeville.  X.  Y.;  modern  house 
and  good  barn.  GORDON  LITTLE,  Little  Falls, 
X.  Y. 

SELL  OR  RENT  modern  35-acre  poultry  aud 
dairy  farm,  new  modern  buildings,  good  soil, 
borders  river,  main  State  road,  in  edge  of 
pleasant  village;  reasonable,  terms;  equipped 
except  livestock.  H.  K.  LEONARD,  Afexico. 
X.  Y. 

AV  ANTED  TO  RENT  stocked  dairy  farm;  will 
buy  stock.  AA’rite  S.  AI CLEAN,  care  Renton, 
Bullville,  N.  Y. 

AVII.L  BU Y  1  'A  acres  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  not  within  one  mile  of  neighbors  or 
traveling  road;  must  be  water  and  buildings  on 
place:  modern  improvements  unnecessary.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

134  ACRES.  15  head  thoroughbreif  cattle,  1S5 
head  poultry.  2  horses.  11-room  house.  3  large 
barns:  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machin¬ 
ery:  land  aud  buildings  A-l  shape:  macadam 
road,  milk  route,  mail  route,  front  of  house; 
part  cash,  balance  terms.  C.  RATHKE,  R.  D. 
2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  on  good  town  road. 

%  mile  from  State  route,  church,  store,  school, 
and  high  school  bus;  90  acres  fertile  tillage,  rest 
pasture  and  woodland;  brooks;  8-room  house,  en¬ 
closed  porches,  water  in  the  house;  two  barns, 
silo,  other  buildings,  all  in  good  shape:  excellent 
team:  five  milking  cows,  S  heifers;  all  modern 
farming  machinery  including  tractor:  $7,500; 
farm  without  equipment  $5,500.  AA'rite  to  AIRS. 
A.  SAXKAS.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  27,  Dolgeville,  N. 
Y.,  for  details. 

FARM,  KENT  COUNTY,  Aid..  375  acres,  fully 
equipped,  stocked,  running;  87  acres  wood¬ 
land:  wheat,  oats,  barley,  milk  basic:  imme¬ 
diate  possession;  will  finance.  ADA’ERTISER 
77S1.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  50-acre  farm.  Northern 
Florida.  JOHN  AVILCOX,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  50  acres,  plenty  out¬ 
buildings;  house.  800  hens,  brooder  1.200 
chicks,  cement  road,  convenient  to  markets. 
FRED  AY  EEC  LI,  Felton,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — About  27  acres,  modern  house,  large 
greenhouse,  barn,  large  henhouse,  road  stand. 
CLARA  AVHITLOCK,  Lake  Ave.  Extension,  Dan- 
bury.  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — Summer  lunch  room,  equipped  to 
serve  meals;  good  location  on  New  York-At- 
lnntic  City  highway.  18  miles  to  Atlantic  City: 
rent  reasonable.  A.  FRELIN,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 

FARAI.  20  ACRES,  in  fruit  belt.  mile  from 

AA’liite  Horse  Pike;  6-room  house,  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  heater,  electricity,  barn,  4-car 
garage,  land  fertile,  has  been  dairy  11  years; 
owner  to  purchase  larger  farm.  JOHN  J.  JES¬ 
SUP,  Jr.,  AA'aterford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 2-acre  chicken  farm  business,  ga¬ 
rage,  gas,  lunch;  five-room  house,  all  conve¬ 
niences;  State  highway:  near  Atlantic;  part 
cash.  AIRS.  H.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Veil  Oak  Apts., 
Oakland  and  Arentnor  Ave.,  A’entnor.  N.  J. 

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  5-aore  poultry  farm, 
1.000  capacity,  5-room  bungalow,  improve¬ 
ments,  in  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  what  have  you? 
FRED  KROSSLLT,  90  Elwood  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm  on  stone  road. 

AMOS  JAY  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Pratts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  $200  down  payment, 
balance  like  rent,  by  week  or  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM,  sale  or  lease;  140  acres,  100  acres 
tilled;  North  Jersey  creamery  district;  dairy, 
poultry,  fruit;  improved  buildings  and  lands; 
running  water,  electric,  silo,  accommodation  for 
many  purposes;  worthy  investment  for  right 
Party.  Write,  MARON,  718  17th  St.,  Union 
City,  N.  J. 


140  ACRES,  PRICE  $1,300;  can  divide:  want 
boiler  for  saw  mill  or  mill  complete.  EMERY 
DEWEY',  Townville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  156  acres,  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  one  mile  from  hard  road;  seven-room 
house,  five  open  fireplaces,  slate  roof;  barn  for 
20  cows;  seven  springs,  stream  through  part  of 
place.  ADVERTISER  7793,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


K1NDERHOOK,  N.  Y. — Twenty-two  miles  from 
Albany,  new  colonial  residence,  six  rooms, 
bath  and  all  improvements;  three-car  garage, 
lot  100x200.  P.  O.  BOX  257,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs..  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  AVAL- 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  YTa. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  FOR  roadside  stands,  excellent  quality, 
light  amber  clover,  five-pound  pails,  six  in 
carton,  three  dollars;  case  lots,  120  pounds. 
7Vgc:  write  for  quantity  prices.  FREDERICK 
D.  LAMKIN.  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products,  pure  and  high 
quality;  syrup  $2.25  gal.;  sugar.  10  lbs.  $3. 
5  lbs.  $1.60.  prepaid  third  zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE, 
Proetorsville,  Vt, 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anywhere;  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL,  Dele  van,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY — 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


A  ERMONT  MAPLE  syrup  $2  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone.  U.  F.  AA'EBSTER,  East  Highgate, 
Vermont. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  FISH — Sea-Crocus,  shad. 

etc.;  get  particulars,  lowest  prices;  “Special’’ 
on  road-side  stands  and  club  orders.  WAX.  LORD, 
Cambridge.  Aid. 


1AXCY  PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  a  gallon,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  AY.  H.  GREEN,  Cambridge. 
Vermont. 


HONEY.  FANCY,  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80. 
120  lbs.  $9.  LAA'ERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ter,  real  country  style,  o-lb.'  bags,  $1.25,  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER'S  FARAIS.  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


ONE  INTERESTED  in  out-door  life  can  spend 
the  Springy  and  Summer  on  an  old  farm  in 
Connecticut.  50  miles  from  New  York;  car  space. 
ADVERTISER  7774.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  FARAI  home  in  Adirondack  foot¬ 
hills  on  Beaver  River;  open  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber:  good  fishing;  radio:  all  conveniences;  rates 
reasonable.  ArRS.  ALBERTINE  ZEHR,  Croghan, 


WANTED — Room.  Xyaek  or  West  Nyaek,  by 
week  or  month.  ADA’ERTISER  7800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


NO  AXORE  bobbed  hair,  wear  a  switch.  LILA 
PRICE,  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  used  Fordson  tractor, 
dition;  low  price;  state  particulars. 
TISER  7782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


good  eon- 
ADVER- 


W ANTED — New  Britian  tractor  for  parts,  cheap. 
LEAA’IS  H.  BABBITT,  Petersham,  Alass. 


WANTED  —  One  20  to  30  horsepower  Oilbilt 
steam  boiler,  used:  made  by  the  Cleaver- 
Brooks  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  AA’is.  EDAVARD  L. 
GOEBEL,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Rototiller  garden  tractor.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Spike-tooth  harrow  and  potato  dig¬ 
ger,  for  use  with  garden  tractors;  like  new; 
cheap.  C.  W.  LEITZEL,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


1  OR  SALE — Six  thousand-egg  Hall  mammoth 
hot-water  incubator,  $200.  ALBERT  E. 
DUBLE.  Atco,  N.  J. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
maiket  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  tlian  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Those  Christmas  Tree 
Thieves 

Everyone,  having  taken  a  hand  at  put¬ 
ting  idle  acres  to  work  by  setting  out 
evergreen  trees,  incidentally  thereby  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  governments  reforestation 
program,  will  be  subject  to  trials  and 
tribulations,  as  experienced  by  R.  B.  Car- 
son.  Ohio.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  all  creation,  than  a  grove  of  ever¬ 
greens.  We  set  out  6.000  seedlings  and 
transplants  six  years  ago,  deriving  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  watching  them 
grow.  Unfortunately,  unlawful  intruders 
making  their  appearance,  measures  must 
be  devised,  safeguarding  our  property. 
There  being  a  clause  in  New  York  State 
game  laws,  admonishing  hunters  to  ob¬ 
tain  owners’  permit  before  entering  pri¬ 
vate  property  whether  posted  or  not, 
land-owners  do  not  find  themselves  alto¬ 
gether  without  protection  against  hunt¬ 
ers.  But  when  it  comes  to  safeguarding 
trees  against  Christmas  time  marauders, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  different  problem. 
We  find  ourselves  armed  with  a  shotgun 
and  high-power  shells.  It’s  tedious  work, 
but  what  else  can  we  do?  Your  laughing 
officials  in  Ohio  ought  to  wake  up  in  a 
hurry.  They  wouldn't  laugh  if  their 
property  were  destroyed  or  stolen. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  f. 


A  Sand  Garden 

In  recent  times  special  types  of  garden 
have  become  popular,  such  as  water,  bog 
and  rock  gardens.  While  taking  a  leisure¬ 
ly  jaunt  by  automobile  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  on  roads  but  little 
traveled,  I  was  especially  attracted  to 
several  kinds  of  flora  that  were  altogether 
new  to  me,  for  they  .were  peculiar  to 
sandy  country.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  : 
Why  not  a  sand  garden?  So  this  year  I 
shall  make  my  initial  endeavor  with  a 
small  area  of  mainly  sandy  soil  to  try  to 
induce  Kalmia  angustifolia  (lamb-kill), 
Lathyrus  maritimus  (beach  pea)  and  a 
small  host  of  others  of  which  I  do  not  yet 
know  the  names,  hoping  they  do  as  well 
for  me  as  they  do  in  their  native  habitat. 
Possibly  this  notion  will  become  popular. 
In  case  I  have  inaugurated  a  new  idea, 
“my  hat  is  in  the  ring"  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  H.  P.  PERRY. 

New  Jersey. 


An  Oregon  Cold  Frame 

As  many  of  your  readers  cannot  have 
a  greenhouse  to  start  their  seeds,  I  am 
giving  you  a  hint  of  my  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames.  First  let  me  speak  of  one  of  my 
cold  frames  in  which  I  start  most  of  my 
seeds  that  do  not  require  extra  heat.  It 
is  about  4  ft.  wide  by  any  length  that  is 
divisible  by  three.  It  is  on  level  ground. 
A  3-in.  tile  is  run  down  the  center  about 
six  inches  below  the  surface  (a  better 
plan  would  be  a  2-in.  tile  about  one  foot 
from  the  edge  all  around).  I  run  the 
water  from  the  water  motor  into  this  tile. 
If  this  does  not  furnish  enough  I  run 
water  in  with  hose.  The  water  motor 
runs  my  carborundum  wheel  with  which 
I  grind  my  hoes,  etc.,  as  they  are  tem¬ 
pered  to  pick  temper  that  a  file  will  not 
touch.  However,  all  my  tools  are  drawn 
out  cold  with  hammer  on  an  anvil.  Most 
gardeners  file  away  more  than  they  wear 
away  by  use.  I  want  my  tools  to  be  hard 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  dent  when 
they  hit  a  nail  or  stone. 

Now  for  the  shades  that  I  use  to  cover 
my  frames  which  I  make  four  feet  be¬ 
cause  all  the  weeding  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  getting  in  the  frame.  I  use  common 
builder’s  lath  and  make  them  3  ft.  b.\ 
about  4  in.  outside  measure.  This  will 
require  splicing  of  the  side  pieces.  Cut 
the  end  pieces  32  in.,  lay  the  two  side 
pieces  on  a  bench  or  floor  with  the  end 
pieces  between.  Then  take  3-ft.  poultry 
netting  and  tack  it  down  all  around. 
Then  cut  your  cloth.  I  use  some  of  the 
prepared  cloths  and  tack  it  at  one  end. 
Next  cut  3-ft.  pieces  and  nail  the  wire 
down  well  around  but  the  cloth  only  at 
the  top.  I  use  a  couple  of  the  laths  to 
make  a  roller  to  roll  up  the  cloth.  These 
frames  can  be  reversed  so  they  can  be 
rolled  up  from  top  or  bottom  as  desired, 
or  raised  at  either  end. 

My  reason  for  using  the  wire  netting 
is  that  it  is  sort  of  disgusting  to  go  to  a 
frame  and  find  my  neighbor's  cats,  dogs 
or  chickens  have  found  it  a  nice  place  to 
roll  over  or  scratch  in,  or  even  a  song 
bird  may  find  it  a  nice  warm  place  for  a 
dust  bath,  or  even  a  festive  rat  moy  go 
on  an  exploring  expedition. 

Of  course  my  own  cats,  dogs  and  chick¬ 
ens  are  too  well  trained  to  do  such  things, 
especially  since  I  have  quit  keeping  them. 

Oregon.  s.  t.  walker. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  Ail  Colors— For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Drices 

fH^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Saraplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Gei  t his  Caia(oq  ! 


Send  for  this  outstanding  tractor  catalog  today.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  new,  modern  Plymouth  Trac¬ 
tor  ..  .  the  tractor  that  travels  from  2k*  to  25 
miles  an  hour  ...  as  you  wish.  Low  in  gas  con¬ 
sumption — low  in  cost,  the  Plymouth  Light  Farm 
Tractor  is  the  first  real  single  plow  tractor  ever  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  small  farm.  Plows  five 
acres  in  10  hours.  In  it,  our  engineers  have  con¬ 
quered  vibration  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now  possible  to  spend  hours  in  the  seat  of 
the  Plymouth  Tractor  with  little  fatigue.  Thousands  have  proclaimed  it  the  most 
revolutionary  type  of  tractor  yet  developed,  meeting,  as  it  does,  every  farm  tractor 
requirement.  Get  the  facts  about  this  all-purpose,  smooth-powered  farm  tractor 
without  delay.  Send  a  post  card  for  a  copy  of  our  24-page  free  catalog.  «  « 


PLYMOUTH  TRACTOR  PULLS  TRAILER  AT 
25  MILES  AN  HOUR  ON  THE 
OPEN  ROAD  «  «  « 

In  fourth  speed  the  Plymouth  Tractor  travels  at  25  miles 
an  hour  with  plenty  of  power  to  spare  Equipped  with 
low  pressure  farm  tractor  tires  and  trailer  it  replaces 
truck  and  wagon 

THE  FATE -ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

Box  334,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THIS  SPECIAL 

INSURANCE  POLICY 


Free  — no  obligation — full  information 
on  this  special  policy.  Gives  you  and 
your  family  exactly  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  most.  A  25  pay¬ 
ment  semi-endowment  policy  that 
pays  you  a  lump  cash  sum  .  .  .  and 
also  leaves  for  your  family  whatever 
amount  you  wish. 

Here  is  an  ideal  policy — planned  es¬ 
pecially  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  back¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  conservative  company 
having  the  highest  Life  Insurance 
Company  rating — already  serving  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  policy  holders. 

Facts  about  this  sound,  economical 
insurance  are  Free.  Write  us  today. 

AGENTS: "  seek  connection  with 
progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  still  open. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

Room  412-R 

9  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'  4Terraceyour  land. 

it  Stop  soil  washing  and  fer- 
xcaar  tiiizerloss. Double  crops.  Martin 
ftjV  leads  in  fast,  easy  operation. 
&  Makes  ditches, drainage, irriga- 
W  tion.  Terraces  proper  height.  In 
f  any  soil  with  horses  or  tractor, 
$37.50  and  up.  Send  for  fine  catalog:. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo. 
Box  34  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


New  Riding 
Martin  Ideal 

Latest  and  ut¬ 
most  in  Ter- 
racer-Grader. 

Reverses  or 
insets  blade, 
any  aoglo 


Martin  Models 

now  lead  the  world  in 
Ditching— Terracing— Grading 

!  There’s  a 
Martin 

for  Every 
Need  & 
Purse 
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Just  follow  the  dotted  line  on  the  map  below, 
which  is  the  route  of  the  1934  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Around  and  Across  America  Tour,  and 
imagine  enjoying  it  with  our  happy  crowd. 

Down  the  coast  we  go  on  a  great  Panama 
Pacific  Electric  Liner  to  visit  gay  Havana,  Cuba. 
Then  through  the  Panama  Canal,  visiting  Panama 
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City,  Balboa  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Panama.  On 
around  and  up  along  the  coast  to  stop  at  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Then  by  train 
into  the  Northwest  through  the  Redwood  Em¬ 
pire  .  .  .  with  a  glorious  visit  at  Rainier  National 
Park  and  then  Glacier  National  Park.  Then  across 
the  country  to  visit  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
Let’s  go! 


NEW 

LOW 

COST 

Lower  than  last 
year!  And  the 
one  all-expense 
rate  pays  for 
everything  —  all 
meals,  boat  and 
train  fare,  nation- 
al  park  tours, 
sightseeing  auto 
trips,  admission 
to  World’s  Fair. 
No  extras  to  pay. 
No  tips.  You 
can  almost  leave 
your  pocketbook 
at  home- 

Mail  the  coupon 
below  right  now, 
today  for  free 
illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  ! 


TOUR  DIRECTOR 

I  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

!Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about  The  1934  Rural  New-Yorker 
Around  and  Across  America  Tour. 
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Present  low  pi  ices  on  the  new 
J9.**4  SHAW  Du-All  Garden 
T  ractor  likely  to  advance  any 
day.  Save  by  ordering  now.  Get 
thiB  proven  money-maker  fer 
farms,  estates,  truck  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries,  suburban 
homes,  poultry  ranches  etc.  A 
marvel  of  dependable  time, 
money  and  labor-saving  action. 
New  Ait  Wheel  tires  for  greater 
speed  and  fuel  economy.  Latest 
type  gear  shift.  Air-cooled  en- 
Plows, discs. seeds. cultivates,  mows, 
is,  hauls,  runs  belt  machinery;  does  all 
rn  work.  Cotta  2c  to  4c  an  hour  to  operate. 
;o  5  II.  P.;  a  model  for  every  need;  both 
alking  and  riding  types.  Easy  to  operate. 
Quickly  adjustable.  Guaranteed.  Write  tor 
Free  Catalog  andilO-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
SHAW  MI  G.  CO.*  Dept.  4704 

Galesburg,  Kansas  Columbus*  Ohio 


Your  local  implement  dealer  can  show  you 


BWiard  Plows.  If  not,  write  us. 
ump  Plow  Co..  Box  r  Batavia,  h.y. 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOG 


KINKADEGARDENTRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers. 

Florists,  N  ursery  men  .Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.1 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


£?  Bums  Weeds  and  Brush 


Uauck  KeroseneWeed  Burner  kills  weeds, seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  ana  safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Dfsin 
fects  poultry  houses, animal  pens, repairs  machinery  .etc. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Free 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu- 
J?cturlng  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 
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A  Trip  to  Mt.  Katahdin 

By  A,  J.  Brown 

My  friend,  Leigh  Cleveland  of  Houlton,  Me.,  learn¬ 
ing  that  I  was  planning  a  trip  to  Mt.  Katahdin,  and 
knowing  I  had  made  the  trip  the  previous  season 
with  our  mutual  friend  Amos  Putnam,  suggested 
that  I  take  with  me  a  pair  of  carrier  or  homing 
pigeons.  As  I  had  been  interested  in  former  years 
in  raising,  training  and  rearing  homers,  you  may 
be  sure  I  readily  assented.  In  June  of  that  year 
(1925)  Mr.  Cleveland  had  raced  his  birds  from 
the  mountain,  same  being  released  by  Gov.  Brews¬ 
ter,  who  was  on  a  trip  to  the  mountain,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  perform  that  office.  The  pigeons,  Darby 
and  Joan,  flying  together,  made  the  trip  in  one  hour 
and  15  minutes,  estimated  around  85  miles  air 
line,  and  Leigh  was  anxious  to  give  them  another 
chance  to  better  that  record.  However,  when  we 
had  made  all  preparations  for  the  trip  we  found 
that  the  birds  were  sitting  upon  some  newly  hatched 
eggs.  Suggesting  that  the  female  Joan  would  per- 
liaps  make  a  faster  trip  because  of  her  anxiety  to 
get  back  to  her  job,  we  compared  watches  for  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  telling  Mr.  Cleveland  1  would  be  at 
the  highest  peak  on  the  range  if  we  made  our 
schedule  on  time  at  11  A.  M.,  Thursday,  August  15, 
our  preparations  were  soon  made  and  with  Cecil 
D.  Chase,  of  Jersey  City,  as  companion,  and  our 
little  Ford  runabout  as  conveyance,  we  made  the 
first  leg  of  the  trip  in  short  order.  This  was  a  set 
of  abandoned  camps  about  half  way  in  on  the  G. 
X.  P.  trail.  Here  we  boiled  the  kettle,  made  a 
smudge  and  laid  our  blankets  upon  some  straw,  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  Maine  wood  orchestra,  "Fully  equal 
to  any  Jersey  skeeters,”  was  Cecil's  comment  upon 
their  musical  efforts.  What  to  do  with  Joan  im¬ 
prisoned  in  her  cracker-box  home,  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  weasels  were  plentiful,  as  they  usually  are 
in  and  around  old  lumber  camps.  Happily  this  vex¬ 
ing  question  was  solved  by  suspending  her  little 
c  astle  from  the  rafters  by  a  piece  of  hay  wire.  Early 
next  morning  we  were  on  our  way,  and  leaving  our 
car  at  Windy  Pitch,  the  end  of  the  road,  as  far  as 
motor  vehicles  were  concerned,  we  commenced  the 
eight-mile  tramp  over  constantly  ascending  trail  to 
the  set  of  camps  known  as  Basin  Pond  Camps. 
These  camps  and  the  three  camps  farther  in  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  are  known  as  Chimney 
Pond  Camps,  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  State  and 
are  open  to  the  public.  At  the  Basin  Pond  Camps 
we  spent  our  second  night  on  the  trail  and  here, 
because  of  elevation,  we  were  free  from  our  winged 
pests. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  a  hasty  breakfast  we  were 
ready  to  hit  the  pike  again  for  the  ascent  of  the 
southeastern  peak  of  the  mountain,  Panola,  so-named 
by  the  Indians  who  attributed  to  the  evil  spirit,  who 
bore  that  name,  the  power  to  send  down  the  chilling 
winds  which  at  times  came  down  from  this  peak. 
Panola  was  supposed  to  have  his  habitation  in  this 
particular  section.  However,  the  Indian  g<xls  were 
in  their  best  mood  this  beautiful  morning.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  only  the  "mists  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’’  as  they  arose  and  silently  floated  away  and 
disappeared  as  the  sun  ray’s  dispersed  them.  After 
an  hour's  struggle  we  reached  the  top  of  Panola  and 
a  little  later  the  commencement  of  the  famous 
"Knife  Edge.”  Here,  strapping  my  sweater,  lunch 
and  camera  to  my  back,  and  carrying  my  precious 
cracker  box  in  one  hand,  leaving  free  the  other  to 
assist  as  the  need  might  be,  we  commenced  the  most 
perilous  part  of  the  ascent.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  straddle,  in  some  places,  as  one  would  a  rail,  thus 
occasioning  the  application  of  the  "Knife  Edge”  to 
this  ridge  connecting  the  two  peaks. 

Looking  down  and  across  from  the  southwesterly 
edge  of  the  mountain  at  this  point  one  could  see  the 
very  numerous  small  lakes  and  rivers  which  dotted 
this  view  in  the  foreground,  and  just  beyond  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  picture  was  the  long  silver  thread 
which  we  knew  was  the  famous  West  Branch  of  the 
Penobscot,  up  which,  so  many  years  before,  Thoreau 
had  paddled  with  his  Indian  guide.  On  the  right 
hand  we  could  look  down  through  the  famous 
"chimney”  into  the  little  lake  known  as  Chimney 
Pond,  a  sheer  drop  of  over  2,000  feet.  The  pond 
almost  completely  filling  what  must  have  once  been 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  seemed  to  he  fed  by  springs. 
The  water  was  ice  cold.  All  through  this  wild 
region  are  evidences  of  remote  volcanic  action. 

The  trip  across  the  Knife  Edge,  which  is  about 
one  fourth  mile  in  extent,  necessitating  at  times  some 
very  careful  balancing,  and  calling  for  steady  nerves, 
was  made  without  mishap.  At  this  point  we  were 
above  vegetation  of  any  kind,  and  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  now  with  loose  stones  ranging 
from  band  size  to  quite  large  rocks.  Realizing  that 
if  we  were  to  keep  our  word  with  Mr.  Clevleand  we 


would  have  to  hasten,  we  pushed  on,  stumbling,  slip¬ 
ping  upon  the  loose  footing,  and  when  at  last  we 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  m  on  tain,  Monu¬ 
ment  Peak,  5,265  feet  above  sea  level,  we  were  quite 
ready  to  quit  and  rest  awhile.  Pulling  out  my  watch 
I  saw  that  we  had  just  five  minutes  to  spare.  Hand¬ 
ing  the  cracker-box  to  friend  Cecil,  who  removed 
the  bird,  I  then  wrote  a  short  note  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
upon  the  especially  prepared  paper  and  placed  it  in 
the  tiny  aluminum  container,  fastening  the  same 
to  “Joan’s”  leg.  Hastily  adjusting  the  camera  at 
exactly  11  o'clock  1  snapped  the  hull),  and  Joan,  look¬ 
ing  her  prettiest  mounted  into  the  air.  She  arose 
steadily  and  making  a  wide  circle  approximately 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  followed  by  four  of  lesser 
circumference,  she  got  her  hearings  and  headed 
directly  northeast  for  Houlton.  When  we  arrived 
home  we  learned  she  had  made  the  trip  in  one  hour 
and  20  minutes,  five  minutes  slower  than  her  previ¬ 
ous  record  in  company  with  her  mate.  When  we 
first  released  the  bird  we  were  anxious  as  to  her 
safety,  for  t  here  were  several  hawks  hovering 
around  Panola  Peak.  These  hawks  at  first  mani¬ 
fested  an  undue  interest  in  the  pigeon,  and  started 
in  chase,  but  after  a  short  race  realizing  that  a 
stern  chase  was  a  long  chase  they  gave  up.  I  doubt 
much  their  ability  to  overtake  her  once  she  had 
got  her  start. 

After  a  long  and  interesting  view  from  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  for  the  weather  conditions  were 
ideal,  and  much  speculation  as  to  what  this  peak 
was,  and  that  lake  could  be,  for  the  lakes  seemed 
to  number  in  the  hundreds,  we  commenced  the  de¬ 
scent  to  the  tableland  down  the  “Camel’s  Back.” 

When  one  gets  his  first  view  from  Mt.  Katahdin 
looking  out  Across  the  panorama  of  lake  and  for¬ 
est-covered  country,  with  its  various  shades  of 
greens  toning  down  to  silver,  in  lake  and  streams, 
he  is  amazed  and  stirred  by  the  beauty  of  the  view 
in  all  directions.  In  my  case  the  words  of  Words¬ 
worth  came  into  my  mind  : 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers, 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours.” 

But  the  urge  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inner  man 
were  too  strong  to  put  aside.  Now  we  stopped  at 
the  spring  to  lunch  and  rest  in  preparation  for  the 
trip  down  from  the  tableland.  A  word  about  two 
features  of  the  tableland:  Across  the  full  extent  of 
plain  for  fully  a  half  mile  plainly  worn  and  as  wide 
as  any  sheep  path  is  the  old  caribou  trail  over  the 
mountain  from  east  to  west.  In  conversation  with 
Roy  Dudley,  State  Fire  Warden  for  this  locality,  he 
stated  that  it  is  over  30  years  since  the  caribou 
left  this  country,  where  once  they  were  very  numer¬ 
ous.  He  also  stated  that  where  they  went  to  and 
what  caused  them  to  leave  is  a  mystery.  They  all 
left  in  a  space  of  three  years.  Not  so  the  moose, 
for  this  is  now  a  game  preserve,  and  the  moose  are 
becoming  yearly  more  numerous.  The  second  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  this  tableland  is  the  grove  of 
stunted  firs  and  black  spruce,  nowhere  over  seven 
feet  high,  and  so  closely  growing  side  by  side  upon 
the  ground  that  a  man  could  hardly  penetrate  the 
thicket.  I  cut  one  down  and  counted  the  rings  with 
difficulty,  so  closely  were  they  together.  This  stunted 
tree  was  over  a  hundred  years  old,  if  I  had  counted 
correctly.  A  large  part  of  the  tableland,  around  400 
or  500  acres,  was  covered  with  a  very  dark  (blue- 
black)  berry,  which  1  thought  1  recognized  as  the 
same  plant  called  Vaccinium  Pennsylvanieum,  dwarf 
blueberry,  by  Thoreau  (1846). 

The  return  trip  down  the  famous  “Slide”  to  our 
camp  at  Basin  Pond  was  made  in  much  faster  time 
and  without  difficulty. 


Fruit  Questions 

Answered  By  H.  B.  Tukey 
Pruning  Young  Apple  Trees 

Last  year  1  bought  one-year-old  apple  whips  and  cut 
them  off  about  2)4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Now  there  are 
from  three  to  rive  branches  that  average  2  ft.  long. 
How  should  they  be  trimmed  to  make  the  best  tree? 

Akron,  Ohio.  »  a.  j.  j. 

This  is  a  very  important  year  for  your  young 
trees,  inasmuch  as  proper  shaping  of  the  tree  at 
just  this  stage  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  future.  First  of  all,  there  are  several  types  of 
tree  which  you  might  select,  namely  the  vase  form, 
or  open  center  tree,  and  the  globe  form,  or  closed 
center  tree.  In  the  first  the  framework  of  the  tree 
consists  of  a  short  trunk  surmounted  by  four  or  five 
main  branches.  In  the  close  center  tree,  the  trunk 
is  continued  above  the  first  whorl  of  branches,  form¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  tree.  The  close  center,  two- 
story  tree  has  been  most  successful  for  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Your  plan,  therefore,  is  to  leave  one  central  branch 
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as  the  "leader”  which  will  continue  to  develop  as 
the  main  trunk.  The  remaining  branches  should  he 
spaced  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  a  vertical  di¬ 
rection,  and  as  evenly  spaced  on  different  sides  of 
the  tree  as  possible.  These  should  he  maintained  in 
as  nearly  uniform  vigor  as  possible.  By  clipping 
the  terminal  ends  of  the  most  vigorous  ones,  you  will 
tend  to  throw  some  of  tin*  vigor  into  the  more  slowly 
developing  branches.  Try  to  avoid  bad  crotches. 
It.  is  best  to  remove  a  shoot  Which  will  later  give  a 
bad  crotch.  Study  your  situation  and  the  trees 
carefully,  and  try  to  do  a  good  job.  It  will  pay 
you  in  the  long  run. 

Varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  for  Planting 

If  you  were  going  to  set  a  new  orchard,  what  variety 
ol'  apple  and  pear  would  you  plant?  1  am  thinking  of 
planting  two  acres  of  apples  and  one  of  pears.  W.  x. 

Delphi  Falls,  X.  Y. 

In  your  situation  you  will  do  well  to  consider 
hardiness  along  with  other  factors.  McIntosh  has 
done  very  well  in  your  vicinity  over  a  period  of 
years,  as  have  also  Rome  Beauty  and  Northern  Spy. 
Cortland  also  should  have  consideration,  but  you  will 
be  wise  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  order  for  McIntosh. 
For  pears,  try  Bartlett  and  Bose.  One  of  the  best 
plans  is  to  ask  reliable  growers  in  your  vicinity.  The 
variety  problem  is  largely  a  local  one  and  should 
he  considered  in  this  light. 


Oil  Sprays  for  Leaf  Roller 

On  page  172  Mr.  Tukey  speaks  of  a  6  per  cent  oil 
for  leaf  roller.  What  is  this  material?  w.  T.  M. 

Hillsdale,  X.  J. 

This  material  is  a  petroleum  oil.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  types  used  in  New  York  State  are  Junior  Red 
Engine  oil  and  Diamond  Paraffin  oil.  If  the  pur¬ 
chased  emulsions  contain  66%  per  cent  oil,  as  they 
usually  do,  then  it.  will  require  nine  gallons  of  the 
purchased  material  in  water  to  make  up  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  6  per  cent  oil  spray. 

The  whole  complexion  of  the  problem  of  oil  sprays 
has  changed,  however,  in  the  last  few  weeks  because 
of  severe  Winter  injury.  Growers  are  not  going  to 
use  oil  sprays  upon  trees  which  they  think  may 
have  been  weakened  by  the  Winter.  If  you  are  in 
a  situation  where  your  trees  are  free  from  injury 
then  the  6  per  cent  oil  is  the  best  material  to  use 
for  leaf-roller,  but  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  trees  being  weakened,  you  would  better  play 
safe  for  this  year  and  postpone  treatment  until  next 
year. 


Horsepower  and  Capacity  for  a  Spray  Outfit 

Can  you  inform  me  what  horsepower  electric  motor 
and  what  kind  of  pump  will  be  necessary  for  a  spray 
outfit  for  12  acres'?  I  have  very  limited  time  to  spray, 
and  I  thought  this  would  be  the  simplest  solution.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  available,  also  city  water.  E.  B. 

New  York  City. 

A  pump  with  a  capacity  of  six  to  eight  gallons  a 
minute  is  required  to  operate  a  spray  gun,  and  for 
this  an  engine  of  1%  to  -V2  horsepower  is  needed. 


Dormant  Spray  That  Will  Protect  Apple  Trees 
from  All  Pests 

Could  you  give  me  a  mixed  spray  that  1  could  use 
on  my  apple  frees  now  when  they  are  dormant,  for 
aphis,  leaf  spot,  tent  caterpillar  and  codling  moth? 

Yonker,  N.  Y.  m.  k. 

There  are  any  number  of  people  in  this  country 
who  would  give  a  good  deal  for  some  material 
which  could  be  used  in  the  dormant  stage  of  the  tree 
and  destroy  all  plant  diseases  and  insects.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  one  has  yet  found  such  a  material, 
and  so  we  are  compelled  to  use  different  materials 
for  different  insects,  using  each  material  at  a  time 
when  it  strikes  the  insect  or  disease  in  its  most 
vulnerable  condition.  For  example,  aphis  eggs  are 
killed  by  a  tar  wash,  while  the  aphids  which  batch 
from  these  eggs  are  controlled  by  a  nicotine-sulphate 
spray.  A  stomach  poison  must  be  used  for  an  in¬ 
sect  which  eats  the  foliage,  while  a  contact  spray 
must  he  used  for  an  insect  which  does  not  take  the 
poison  into  its  stomach,  but  which  sucks  the  plant 
juices.  You  can  readily  see  the  complication  of  the 
problem. 

In  general,  however,  we  think  of  three  types  of 
spray,  namely,  a  fungicide,  like  sulphur,  or  lime- 
sulphur,  which  is  put  on  the  plant  so  as  to  cover  it 
and  protect  it  from  fungus  spores  which  may  fall 
upon  it.  Second,  stomach  poisons  like  arsenate  of 
lead,  which  are  very  effective  against  insects  which 
chew  the  fruit  and  the  foliage,  like  codling  moth. 
Third,  contact  insecticides,  like  nicotine-sulphate  and 
various  oil  preparations  which  kill  insects  by  coming 
in  contact  with  their  bodies. 

For  apples,  the  most  important  sprays  are : 

1. — The  delayed  dormant,  applied  when  the  leave- 
of  the  blossom  buds  are  out  )4  to  %  in.,  using  2% 
gallons  lime-sulphur,  3  lbs.  lead  arsenate,  and  one 
pint  nicotine-sulphate  in  water  to  make  100  gallon  >■ 
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2.  — The  pre-blossom  spray  when  the  buds  in  the 
blossom  cluster  are  separated,  using  2*4  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur,  and  3  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

3.  — The  calyx  spray  when  the  last  of  the  petals 
are  falling,  using  2*4  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  3  lbs. 
of  lead  arsenate  and  one  pint  of  nicotine-sulphate 
in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

4.  — Summer  spray,  about  July  1,  using  2*4  gallons 
of  lime-sulphur  and  2*4  Ihs.  of  lead  arsenate  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Pink  Pear  Blossoms  on  Top-worked  Apple  Trees 

A  few  years  ago  I  grafted  a  pear  on  an  apple  stub, 
and  three  years  later  this  graft  had  a  cluster  of  blos¬ 
soms.  Unfortunately,  a  heavy  late  frost  killed  them. 
These  blossoms  were  pink,  and  all  the  pear  blossoms  I 
have  ever  sen  are  white.  What  can  I  expect  from  this 
graft,  pears  or  apples,  or  nothing?  I  have  grafted  sev¬ 
eral  pears  on  apples,  using  the  splice  method.  Will 
grafting  on  the  apple  have  any  effect  on  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit?  A  tree  salesman  told  me  they  would  not 
bear  on  account  of  lack  of  iron  in  the  soil.  Is  there 
anything  to  this?  Is  the  splice  method  satisfactory? 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  k. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
stock  may  affect  the  scion,  and  that  the  scion  may 
affect  the  stock,  but  in  general,  one  should  look  for 
some  other  explanation  first,  inasmuch  as  what  on 
first  appearance  might  seem  to  be  such  an  effect 
might  resolve  itself  into  some  other  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  varieties  of  pears  whose 
blossoms  are  not  a  dead  white,  and  in  the  second 
place,  many  pear  blossom  while  in  the  bud.  carry 
an  appreciable  pink  or  red  tinge  which 
later  fades,  as  the  blossom  opens. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  on  record  where  the  stock  had  af¬ 
fected  the  fruit.  For  example,  in  1881 
it  was  reported  that  when  a  red-striped 
variety  of  apple  had  been  grafted  on  a 
tree  bearing  green  apples,  that  the 
fruits  bore  upon  the  stock  below  the 
scion  were  red-striped  like  the  fruits 
of  the  scion.  Again,  in  1927.  it  was 
reported  that  when  a  McIntosh  apple 
tree  had  been  top-worked  with  a  Tomp¬ 
kins  King  scion  that  the  McIntosh 
fruit  which  was  produced  on  the  stock 
below  the  Tompkins  King  scion  was  in 
some  cases  so  much  like  fruit  of 
Tompkins  King  as  to  be  easily  mistak¬ 
en  for  it. 

An  explanation  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

It  has  been  shown  that  leaves  on  one 
portion  of  a  tree  may  support  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  fruit  several  feet  dis¬ 
tant  on  branches  without  foliage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
food  materials  manufactured  in*  the 
foliage  of  the  scion  might  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  composition  and  character  of  the  fruit 
borne  on  the  stock. 


From  Lily  Seed  to  Blooming  Field 

When  the  accompanying  picture  was  made,  there 
were,  according  to  conservative  estimates,  250,000 
blooms,  and  their  fragrance  was  carried  by  the  warm 
June  sun,  many  blocks  away.  The  beauty  of  this 
lily  field  attracted  hundreds  of  sightseers.  When 
one  stops  to  think  that  this  magnificent  beauty 
spot:  was  created  in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five 
years  from  little  seed,  we  wonder  why  more  lily 
bulbs  are  not  to  be  found  in  one's  garden. 

The  little  brown,  parsnip-like  seed  germinates 
easily.  They  may  be  sown  in  flats,  in  the  green¬ 
house,  or  in  a  sunny  window  box.  Outside,  a  bur- 
laped  cold  frame  can  be  utilized,  or  they  can  be 
sown  directly  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  shaded  with 
plant  cloth. 

In  the  sowing  of  many  seeds  we  use  the  hand 
drill,  making  the  rows  14  inches  apart.  When  the 
grass-like  shoots  appear,  the  cultivator  and  weeding 
attachments  are  brought  into  play  to  keep  the 
ground  mulched  and  weeds  from  choking  them  out, 
in  the  same  manner  as  onions  grown  from  seed.  As 
the  bulbs  increase  in  size  hand  weeding  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  Fall  the  bulblets  are  dug,  those 
measuring  %  to  1  in.  in  diameter  Are  marketed.  The 
remaining  little  bulblets  are  replanted  in  drills  after 
the  manner  of  onion  sets. 

From  a  single  seed  pod  as  many  as  400  seeds  have 
been  gathered.  Old  Regale  bulbs  in  our  garden  have 
produced  as  many  as  45  blooms  at-one  time.  After 
the  blooms  fade  the  flower  stems  are  cut  to  the 
ground  and  annuals  planted  to  carry  on  in  your 
garden  beautiful.  Seed  pods  are  not  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  as  they  slow  down  the  bulb’s  development. 

A  delightful  combination  in  your  lily  bed,  and 
•me  that  will  intensify  the  white  find  pink  beauty 


of  the  Regale  is  the  planting  of  blue  Delphiniums. 
We  prefer  Belladonna.  Formosum  (dark  blue)  or 
Millicent  Blackmore  (mauve  and  blue  with  black 
center ) . 

The  Regale  lily  asks  little  of  you.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  part  of  China  with  arctic  coldness  in 
Winter,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropics  in  Sum 
mer.  Thus  it  is  adapted  by  nature  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  fred  c.  hubbard. 


Storing  Mangels 

Will  you  have  Mr.  Opti,  of  Seneca  County.  N".  Y., 
give  some  information  on  storing  mangels?  Does  he 
put  them  in  dirt  or  sand,  or  just  store  like  potatoes? 
Do  they  keep  well?  I  never  raised  any,  but  would  like 
to  raise  about  100  bushels.  When  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  them?  m.  s. 

New  York. 

Mangels  are  easy  to  store  in  a  good  farm  cellar 
if  harvested  in  good  condition  before  freezing  weath¬ 
er  sets  in.  While  repeated  freezing  in  storage  will 
spoil  them,  they  are  not  so  sensitive  as  potatoes  to 
frostbite  in  the  cellar.  Our  farmhouse  cellar  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  brick  wall,  so  that  furnace  and  outside 
entrance  can  be  shut  off  by  doors  from  the  root  stor 
age.  The  floor  is  of  earth  or  a  thin  soft  concrete. 

For  mangels  I  have  a  large  square  bin  open  on  one 
side,  where  I  put  down  straw  or  old  burlap  sacks 
to  cover  the  floor  before  dumping  the  roots.  One 
side  of  the  bin  is  the  foundation  wall :  two  sides 
are  of  vertical  studding  with  rough  inch  boards 
nailed  horizontal  with  spaces  of  one  or  two  inches 


between.  We  fill  the  bin  up  to  four  feet  in  depth 
and  use  out  of  the  open  end  until  April.  There  is 
always  some  waste  from  decay  in  April. 

Being  rather  hardy,  mangels  will  not  be  hurt  by 
the  first  killing  frosts  of  Autumn.  We  have  found 
it  best  to  pull  and  store  them  not  long  after  frosts 
begin.  If  the  weather  is  bright  and  soil  rather  dry 
so  much  better,  for  some  soil  will  cling  to  even 
the  best  varieties  and  ventilation  of  the  cellar  will 
be  necessary.  If  mangel  harvest  is  caught  by  rainy 
and  cloudy  weather,  cellar  ventilation  is  more  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  decay  and  mold.  We  had  both 
kinds  of  weather  during  our  mangel  harvest  last 
Autumn.  A  cold  storm  October  25  brought  freezing 
temperatures  which  fell  to  20  degrees  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Half  of  our  mangels  were  stored  in  fine  shape. 
The  other  half  had  the  outside  leaves  blackened  and 
killed  but  the  roots  were  not  damaged  noticeably, 
and  were  stored  without  loss  as  soon  as  the  frost 
went  off.  I  prefer  to  harvest  mangels  before  such  a 
spell  of  weather,  but  don't  like  to  begin  until  cool 
weather  has  come  to  stay. 

In  the  cellar  we  are  dependent  on  the  ventilation 
of  three  small  windows  and  a  door  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  good  storage  condition.  For  several 
days  or  possibly  two  weeks,  we  keep  the  cellar  win¬ 
dows  open  until  the  cellar  cools  down  to  about  40 
degrees,  closing  the  windows  when  freezing  winds 
threaten  to  nip  the  tender  products  stored  away  for 
Winter  use.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  mild  open  Win 
ter  and  cellar  temperatures  climb  up  to  50  degrees 
or  higher,  I  expect  to  see  some  of  the  mangels  grow¬ 
ing  sprouts  from  their  crowns  and  find  more  loss 
from  decay  before  Spring.  Last  Winter  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  I  burned  over  35  gallons  of  kerosene 
keeping  frost  out  of  the  cellar.  At  this  writing 
there  has  been  only  a  bushel  of  waste  in  the  mangel 
bin  and  I  shall  be  feeding  them  until  grass  grows 
in  May. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plan  mangels?  I  like 
(o  see  them  come  up  in  the  row  within  a  week  after 


planting,  so  if  one  waits  until  the  apple  trees  bloom 
it  will  be  a  safe  guess  that  sprouting  of  the  seed  will 
be  lively.  They  can  be  sown  earlier  but  it  may 
cost  more  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  rows  and 
the  crop  will  be  no  larger.  I  have  seen  mangels 
sown  as  late  as  June  10.  with  a  very  good  crop  re¬ 
sulting.  From  May  15  to  June  1  is  my  preference 
here.  Much  will  depend  on  the  rainfall  after  mid¬ 
summer  in  producing  a  full  crop.  To  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  I  would  buy  a  pound  of  seed,  although 
you  might  do  it  on  less  if  the  seed  is  good  and  sown 
not  too  thickly.  opti. 


Roses  for  Covering  Fence 

I  have  a  fence  some  200  feet  long  which  I  would  like 
to  cover  with  climbing  roses.  I  would  like  a  variety. 
I  have  planted  the  Crimson  Rambler,  also  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  (pink).  These  two  ramblers  come  into  blossom 
the  same  time  and  continue  to  bloom  the  same  length 
of  time.  Could  you  tell  me  any  other  varieties  that 
come  into  bloom  and  stay  in  blossom  the  same  time 
that  the  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins  do? 
My  object  is  to  have  the  fence  completely  covered  with 
roses  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  care  if  they  are  of 
the  rambler  type  or  not,  but  do  want  them  to  have  the 
same  period  of  bloom.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
variety  to  plant  and  to  plant  some  and  then  find  out 
they  are  not  what  I  want  would  be  a  big  disappoint¬ 
ment.  W.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

There  are  a  number  of  hardy  climbing  roses  which 
while  varying  a  trifle  in  time  of  bloom,  would  over¬ 
lap.  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  without  an  actual 
succession.  While  we  have  some  old  plants  of  both 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Philadelphia, 
we  should  not  select  them  now.  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  mildews  badly,  and  there 
are  finer  varieties :  Bonfire  is  a  much 
better  color.  Dorothy  Perkins  mildews, 
too,  but  it  is  so  profuse  in  bloom,  so 
hardy  and  so  easily  propagated  that 
we  would  not  be  without  it.  Tausend- 
schoen  is  a  favorite  with  its  soft  pink 
wavy  petals,  and  it  holds  its  bloom 
longer  than  others.  American  Pillar  is 
a  single  rose  of  great  beauty,  with 
clusters  of  carmine  flowers  with  a 
white  eye,  and  showy  stamens:  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  noticeable,  and  a  very  strong 
grower.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  is  the 
most  noticeable  climber  we  have,  with 
large  flowers  of  vivid  color.  Gardenia 
has  bright  yellow  buds  opening  into 
very  double  cream-colored  flowers. 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  shell  pink,  with  a 
long  pointed  bud  like  a  Tea  rose,  is 
really  our  most  beautiful  hardy  climb¬ 
er,  and  there  is  now  an  Everblooming 
variety  of  it  called  New  Dawn,  which 
gives  its  lovely  flowers  all  Summer. 
Silver  Moon,  which  we  rank  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  has 
white  semi-double  flowers  with  golden  stamens. 
These  are  both  very  hardy  and  robust,  and  should 
not  be  omitted.  Two  other  new  Everblooming  climb¬ 
ers  are  Blaze,  a  fine  scarlet,  and  Golden  Climber,  a 
soft  yellow. 

Climbing  American  Beauty  is  an  excellent  variety 
of  hardy  vigorous  growth,  with  good-sized  double 
flowers  of  deep  rose  pink,  while  Jacotte  has  semi¬ 
double  lasting  flowers  of  coppery  yellow.  Bess  Lov¬ 
ett,  double  clear  bright  red  and  Alida  Lovett, 
bright  pink  shaded  with  primrose,  are  both  good. 
There  is  ample  choice  in  these  hardy  climbing  roses, 
and  while  a  long  stretch  covered  with  one  variety, 
all  in  bloom  at  once,  makes  a  gorgeous  show,  we 
prefer  a  variety  of  roses,  which  extends  the  time 
of  bloom. 


From  a  Genesee  County,  New  York,  Farm 

As  the  firse  warm  days  of  April  annually  roll 
around,  we  are  always  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  upon  the  wisest  allocation  of  the  various 
crops  to  be  grown  in  our  several  fields.  With  the 
first  appearance  of  plant  life  in  wood  and  field,  we 
are  quite  likely  to  forget  the  worries  and  cares  in¬ 
cident  to  the  long  dreary  days  of  Winter,  as  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  at  the  actual 
physical  contact  with  the  soil  and  growing  things. 

It  seems  that  with  the  passing  years  and  changing 
habits  and  demands  of  our  consuming  public,  what 
is  best  to  grow  becomes  a  more  and  more  puzzling 
question  to  solve.  Yet  this  very  feature  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  business  we  really  enjoy  because  it  perpetuates 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  freedom  of  action  so 
inherent  in  the  American  farmer.  We  like  to  make 
our  own  decisions,  profiting  by  our  own  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  as  we  observe  them,  but  not 
dictated  to  by  any  organization  or  individual.  This 
characteristic  is  the  main  reason  why  it  is  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  put  across  any  nation-wide  regulations  to 


A  fine  five-year-old  field  of  Regale  lilies.  The  bulbs  were  all  grown  from  seed  by 
Kimmerling  Bros.,  Roanoke.  Va.  .4  conservative  estimate  placed  the  number  of 
blooms  at  250,000.  Many  were  used  in  church  decorations  and  funeral  work,  the 
surplus  being  sent  to  large  eastern  markets. 
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AERATED 


ALFALFA 

WITH 


MACHINE 


T«  New  Ioea  haymaker 

3L  aU 


cl  ~>UU&i<LUsC<-  (?yt. 


^Chcrtt  2/n£l4JZ  ??U4^c/L 

&>  sd&££  A£j6tUSUI.  “fifcUtZ.  >**«Z<7 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Dept.  21  sy  racuse,  N.Y. 

Independent  Manufacturers  —  Established  1899.  DONTT  FORGET 


WILL  NOT 
SHATTER  THE 
ALFALFA 
LEAVES 


CORN 


“lGV^tonssilageperacrefrom 
Lancaster  County  'Sure  Crop’ 


Says  customer  from  Western  Pennsylvania. ..That's 
the  way  to  fill  the  silo.  Lancaster  County  “Sure  Crop” 
is  a  Big  Money  maker!  Big  ears.  Lots  of  ’em.  Hard 
corn.  Rich  yellow  color  .  . .  While  Hoffman’s  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  “Sure  Crop”  is  fine  for  the  silo,  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  offered  that  are  just  as  good  for  husking  and 
filling  the  crib. ..Write  today.  GET  your  FREEcopy  of 
New  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  corn,  oats,  and  all 
other  grains  and  grasses . . .  Samples  Free.  W rite  today, 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 


HOFFMANS 

QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 


30  IRISES  $1 

All  different.  Charming  varieties.  All 
the  rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color 
in  your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy. 

12  PEONIES  $1 

ALL  DIFFERENT.  Big,  beautiful  double  varie¬ 
ties.  Reds,  Whites,  Pinks.  Order  at  once  for 
Spring  planting, 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO. 

Box  R  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Hardy,  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer..  Fragrant  white,  3  roots. 
$1.00,  10— $2.50.  Pink,  $1.00  each.  Yellow.  $1.25 
each;  delivered,  directions.  Ask  for  free  Aquatic  Catalog, 
s.  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  PEMBERTON,  N.  J 


THE  NEW  INMAN 


PAPER  BERRY  BOXES 

Are  made  from  strong 
Manila  Paper  Board,  re-en¬ 
forced,  glued  ends  Strong 
and  durable.  Manufactured 
in  quart  size  only.  These 
boxes  are  nested  and  pack¬ 
ed  500  in  each  con¬ 
tainer. 

Price  $5.00  per 

1,000 

F.O.B.  Amsterdam 
or 

Send  fer  a  Trial 
Order  of  100;  $1. 
postpaid. 

INMAN  I 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3  -  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SEED  POTATOES 

■  from  a  500  bu.  per  acre  yield— S 1 .60  bu.  in  120  lb.  bags- 
Tamphlet  free.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM  -  BARTON,  VT. 


Certified  Potato  Seed  Sweet  Corn  Seed'  ^FKEE 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS  •  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  1™!°  WEEKS^LOCKE^n' Y 


NORTHERN  Grown  Altalfa  —  sealed  bags,  low  delivered 
prices.  Shipped  subject  inspection.  N.  D.  Grimm 

Alfalfa  Assn.,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperating  growers. 


JOHNSONS’  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

start  you  right  for  profits.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 


and  to  please  you. 

You  are  the  judge! 

Per  100 

Per  500  Per  1000 

AROMA  . 

$1.75 

$2.50 

ABERDEEN  . 

. 80 

1.85 

2.75 

BUBACH  . 

2.00 

3.50 

BIG  LATE  . 

1.85 

2.75 

BIG  JOE  . 

1.85 

2.75 

BLAKEMORE  ... 

. 75 

1.75 

2.50 

BELMAR  . 

. 80 

1.85 

2.75 

CHESAPEAKE  .. 

.  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

DORSETT  . 

.  1.50 

4.00 

7.00 

FAIRFAX  . 

4.00 

7.00 

FRUIT  LA  N  D  . 

1.85 

2.75 

GANDY  . . 

. 80 

1.85 

2.75 

LUPTON  . 

. 80 

1.85 

2.75 

MISSIONARY  ... 

. 75 

1.75 

2.50 

NIC  OHMER  .  .  .  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

PREMIER  . 

1.85 

2.75 

SEN.  DUNLAP  .. 

1.75 

2.50 

WM.  BELT  . 

. 80 

1.85 

2.75 

MASTODON  (E. 

B.) .  I.CO 

4.00 

7.00 

E.  W.  JOHNSON 

CO.,  Rt.  4, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2  yr.  heavy  rooted. 

BOXWOOD  $5  per  100.  Tb.  K.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N  V 


C(\  n  SEND  NO  MONEY— Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
.  U.  D.  Onion  Plants.  All  varieties  500— 60c,  1000— 
66c.  Prompt  shipment.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga 


SAVE  ALL  THE  PLANTS 

by  using  an 

ISON AGE  Transplanter 

— Plain,  spacer  and  check  row.  Built  with  and  with¬ 
out  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Operators  set  the  plants 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  a  positive  plant  setting 
gauge.  Plants  are  sure  of  being  set  accurately  in  the 
watered  space.  Water  control  is  independent  of  setting 
gauge.  Use  of  check  row  attachment  permits  for 
setting  plants  30  inches  or  more  apart,  permits  cross- 
cultivation,  greatly  reducing  subsequent  labor  and 
increasing  plant  growth.  New  large  Combined  Fertil¬ 
izer  and  side-dressing  attachment  sows  from  150  to 
3,000  lbs.  per  acre. 


PREPAID  PRICES  “WXPo8t 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt,  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries ...  $0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 

Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike,  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 50  1.55  2.40  11.00 

Cauliflower  . 70  2.50  4.50  22.00 

Beets,  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .60  1.75  2.90  13.00 

Tomato,  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Eggplant  &.  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
.  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20lh  Century  Catalog. 

.  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
•  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
'etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFnEE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
com  on  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
F.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  York,  Pa. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  1430,  York,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Transplanter 
Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
fieshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants  SSTwlSiCSS?' $5?5°©-io6^ 

Postage  paid.  .Jas.  SI.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  "■•ohardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees- 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


be  followed  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It 
it  quite  human  for  all,  of  whatever  walk 
in  life,  to  enjoy  having  our  own  way.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  more  possible  in 
the  life  of  the  farmer  than  in  any  other 
vocation.  We  felt  we  were  running  a 
little  kingdom  of  our  own,  and  enjoyed 
it,  making  co-operative  effort  a  hard  thing 
to  develop  successfully  in  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

According  to  our  most  reliable  sources 
of  information,  we  are  warned  that  the 
planting  of  cabbage,  beans  and  potatoes 
is  likely  to  be  increased  due  to  the 
somewhat  higher  prices,  particularly  of 
cabbage,  received  by  the  growers  during 
the  past  season.  The  man  who  consist¬ 
ently  plants  according  to  a  comparatively 
fixed  line  of  practice,  is  more  likely  to 
win  out  in  the  long  run,  than  one  who 
jumps  in  and  jumps  out  in  spasmodic  at¬ 
tempts  to  strike  it  right  now  and  then. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  at 
this  season,  is  to  decide  which  fields  are 
showing  promise  of  producing  the  best 
growth  for  hay  during  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  may  be  that  the  old  meadow, 
which  we  had  intended  to  break  up  for 
Spring  crops,  shows  less  Winter  injury 
than  the  new  seeding,  and  that  means 
that  we  will  mow  it  one  more  season,  and 
plow  under  the  newly  seeded  field,  even 
though  we  have  applied  a  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  ou  the  old  sod.  This  application 
of  plant  food  will  not  be  lost,  as  the  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  hay  will  prove  and,  un- 
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source  of  income  in  the  near  future. 

The  desire  to  get  a  good  start  with  our 
Spring  farm  operations  sometimes  tempts 
us  to  begin  before  the  land  is  in  the 
proper  condition  to  work  well.  This  is  a 
very  poor  policy,  particularly  on  heavy 
soils.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure 
proper  tilth  or  soil  condition  during  the 
current  season  when  land  is  worked  while 
too  wet,  the  action  of  frost  being  required 
to  undo  the  damage  done.  It  will  actually 
be  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work  up  in 
a  loose,  mellow  manner.  Here  is  where 
the  tractor  proves  its  greatest  value, 
since  one  may  wait  for  this  desirable 
condition,  and  then  make  the  most  of  it, 
working  in  two  shifts  if  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  couple  of  days,  all  that  a 
team  could  do  in  a  week  or  more,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  fitting  process  to  a  minimum,  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  is  ready  to  work. 

There  is  always  plenty  to  do  on  a  farm 
while  waiting  for  the  land  to  dry  off  and 
settle — fences  to  build  or  repair,  fruit 
trees,  berry  bushes  and  grapevines  to  be 
pruned  (the  latter  might  better  have 
been  done  before  these  first  signs  of 
Spring),  brush  and  rubbish  to  collect  and 
burn,  taking  care  that  dangerous  grass 
fires  do  not  start  and  quickly  get  beyond 
control. 

Lawns  to  rake  and  a  general  Spring 
cleaning  up  of  premises  may  not  add  to 
the  cash  income  from  the  farm  business, 
hut  it  certainly  pays  big  dividends  in  our 


Felicia  Bergeriana 


less  the  manure  is  quite  coarse  and 
trashy,  will  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
hay  harvested  to  any  great  extent  for 
feeding  purposes.  However,  it  might  re¬ 
duce  its  market  value. 

Another  thing  that  should  have  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  season  is  the  outlets  to  the 
various  tile  ditches  on  the  farm.  We 
often  find  that  the  action  of  frost  and 
the  erosion  of  our  fields,  especially  those 
that  laid  bare  during  the  Winter  obstruct 
the  outlet  so  that  the  tile  drains  cannot 
function  properly.  This  not  only  post¬ 
pones  the  time  when  these  fields  can  be 
worked,  but  will  damage  our  stand  of 
wheat  and  clover  if  seeded  to  these  crops. 
Of  even  greater  consequence  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sediment  in  the  tiles  them¬ 
selves,  for  many  rods  above  the  outlet,  es¬ 
pecially  where  there  is  but  slight  fall  or 
grade  to  the  drain.  A  few  hours’  time  at¬ 
tending  to  this  matter  will  prolong  the 
proper  working  of  our  tile  drains  in¬ 
definitely. 

As  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground,  we 
find  it  is  the  best  time  to  remove  old 
stumps  or  pull  out  brush  or  trees  that 
are  growing  in  the  wrong  place.  A  tree 
here  and  there  in  a  permanent  pasture  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  valuable  asset 
as  well,  for  the  comfort  of  our  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months,  but  not  so  in 
our  cultivated  fields.  We  dispose  of 
them  under  those  circumstances  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  small  amount  of  land  they 
may  occupy,  but  for  the  convenience  and 
time  saved  in  the  various  operations  of 
plowing,  fitting,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing  whatever  crops  may  be  grown  thereon. 

While  it  is  still  too  soft  to  enter  some 
of  our  fields,  many  of  us  have  more  or 
less  wood  to  buzz  that  has  been  selected 
from  our  woodlots,  especial  attention  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  remove  the  beech  and  iron- 
wood,  which  are  regarded  as  “weed  trees” 
by  our  foresters.  The  converting  of  these 
undesirable  trees  into  fuel  gives  the  more 
i  valuable  timber  a  better  chance  to  develop 
properly,  and  will  certainly  prove  a  nice 


pride  in  our  home  and  its  surroundings, 
and  helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  whole  community.  All  of  which 
tends  to  make  life  on  the  old  farm  more 
worth  while  and  desirable. 

IKVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


The  May  Garden 

Before  the  tulips  are  faded  make  notes 
of  desirable  color  combinations  which  you 
have  in  your  own  garden,  or  which  you 
have  observed  in  other  gardens,  and  do 
not  fail  to  write  down  the  names  of  the 
varieties  concerned.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  well  to  jot  down  remarks  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  especially  violent  color  ar¬ 
rangements  which  may  have  marred  the 
beauty  of  your  garden  this  Spring  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  sure  that  the  same  mistake  is 
not  repeated  next  season.  While  you  may 
have  these  things  fresh  in  your  mind 
right  now  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the 
points  will  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
time  bulb-planting  time  comes  around 
again  next  Fall,  unless  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  your  thoughts  to  paper.  When 
planting  bulb  plantings  for  effect  your 
personal  note-book  is  always  much  more 
reliable  than  catalog  descriptions,  for 
here  at  least  are  entered  your  own  im¬ 
pressions  of  -color  values  and  associations, 
and  you  can  readily  duplicate  any  previ¬ 
ously  observed  scheme  or  plan  new  ar¬ 
rangements  to  suit  your  own  taste. 

And  while  the  tulips  are  in  bloom  do 
not  fail  to  observe  other  flowering  plants 
which  can  be  associated  profitably  with 
them'.  Such  subjects  as  Arabis,  Alyssum, 
I)raba  repens,  Polemonium  reptans,  pan¬ 
sies,  Polyanthus,  forget-me-nots,  wall¬ 
flowers  and  Iberis  offer  endless  possibili¬ 
ties.  So  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
through  plants  of  Arabis,  Draba,  Polyan¬ 
thus  and  Polemonium  can  be  lifted  and 
pulled  apart,  and  the  small  divisions 
planted  in  rows  on  a  prepared  piece  of 
ground,  there  to  make  first-class  plants 
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for  putting  out  in  their  flowering  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Fall  or  early  in  the  following 
Spring. 

I)o  not  he  misled  by  warm,  sunny  days. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  these  are  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  cold  nights,  and  tender 
subjects  planted  out  too  early  may  easily 
suffer.  It  is  better  to  wait  a  few  days 
than  to  permit  the  plants  to  receive  a 
severe  check  or  run  the  risk  of  them  be¬ 
ing  killed  outright.  With  more  tender 
subjects  the  first  of  .Tune  is  quite  early 
enough  to  plant  out  here  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  but  more  hardy  kinds  can 
be  planted  after  the  middle  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  Of  great  importance  is  the 
matter  of  hardening  off,  and  no  plant 
should  be  set  out  until  it  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  hardened  by  gradually  accustoming 
it  to  outdoor  climatic  conditions.  Re¬ 
member  that  annuals  respond  to  good 
conditions  as  do  other  plants,  and  so 
prior  to  planting  make  sure  that  the 
ground  has  been  spaded  well  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  '  addition  of  some  well- 
rotted  manure  and  a  little  bonemeal  or.  if 
the  former  material  is  not  obtainable,  sub¬ 
stitute  leaf-mold  or  humus  and  add  a 
light  dressing  of  pulverized  sheep  manure. 

Successional  sowings  of  all  the  annuals 
sown  in  April  should  be  made  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  aster's  sown  up  to 
the  first  of  June  will ’give  an  exceedingly 
welcome  crop  in  September.  All  of  the 
annuals  to  be  sown  at  this  time  are  seed¬ 
ed  directly  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and 
among  others  mention  may  be  made  of 
larkspur,  Coreopsis,  Gypsophila,  Eseli- 
scholtzia,  Alyssum,  cornflower  and  pop¬ 
pies. 

Mention  af  annuals  reminds  me  that 
several  excellent  kinds  are  available  for 
use  in  the  rock  garden,  and  by  sowing  in 
patches  here  and  there,  especially  over 
early  flowering  bulbs,  the  season  of  bloom 
in  the  rock  garden  can  be  greatly 
lengthened.  A  careful  selection  should 
be  made  when  choosing  annuals  for  this 
purpose,  for  any  of  those  kinds  which 
appear  “gardenesque”  and  suggest  formal 
borders  or  beds  are  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  rock  garden,  and  the  only  kinds  per- 
missible  are  those  which  appear  natural 
and  quite  at  home  in  such  surroundings. 
As  examples  of  annuals  which  should  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  be  used  in  the  rock 
garden  mention  might  be  made  of  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Begonias  and  Verbenas.  A  list  of 
those  sorts  suitable  for  the  purpose  in 
mind  would  surely  include  the  delightful 
little  violet  cress  (Ionopsidium  acaule) 
which  flowers  within  four  or  five  weeks 
from  the  date  of  sowing,  and  which  never 
exceeds  two  inches  in  height.  The  violet 
cress  is  admirable  for  sowing  in  chinks 
and  ei'cvices  between  rocks.  Then  an¬ 
other  fine  annual  for  our  pxirpose  is  the 
kingfisher  daisy  (Felicia  Bergeriana)  of 
trailing  habit  and  bearing  numerous  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  daisies,  each  with  a  golden 
eye,  providing  a  glorious  spot  of  color 
throughout  the  whole  Summer.  This 
Felicia  should  find  a  place  in  evei’y  gar¬ 
den.  Platystemon  californicus  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  ereamcups,  and  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  subject  in  the  rock  garden.  The 
flowers  of  the  Platystemon  are  creamy 
yellow  and  are  borne  in  great  abundance. 
It  will  succeed  either  in  full  sun  or  par¬ 
tial  shade.  For  the  very  sunny  and  dry 
location  we  have  Seduxn  coeruleum,  an 
annual  member  of  the  genus  which  has 
pale  blue  flowers.  Most  gardeners  know 
the  tall-growing  evening  primroses  or 
Oenotheras,  but  few  appear  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  lowly  Oenothera  taraxi- 
folia  alba,  although  this  is  a  fine  rock-gar¬ 
den  plant  and  bears  large  flowers  that  are 
white,  but  as  they  age  they  become  an 
attractive  shade  of  pink.  Linaria  alpina 
is  perfect  in  the  rock  garden  and  reseeds 
itself  profusely.  The  foliage  is  gray,  and 
the  flowers,  miniature  "snapdragons”  of 
contrasting  violet  and  yellow.  The  Lep- 
tosiphons  are  well  worth  a  sunny  spot 
and  may  be  had  in  a  wide  range  of  color 
forms.  In  a  soil  rich  in  humus  and  well 
drained  Androsace  coronopifolia  will  do 
well  and  delight  with  its  pux*e  white  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  carried  on  six-inch  high 
stems  above  neat  tufts  of  foliage.  A 
dwarf,  pink-flowered  baby's  breath  is 
Gypsophila  mural  is.  This  species  when 
in  bloom  resembles  in  general  effect  the 
perennial  Tunica  Saxifraga,  a  plant 
much  grown  in  rock  gardens.  Sanvitalia 
proeumbens  has  flowers  like  miniature 
Black-eyed  Susans  and  only  grows  about 
six  inches  high.  This  also  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  annual  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  neat  and  orderly  garden 
is  that  of  staking,  and  for  good  results  it 
is  very  necessary  that  this  operation  re¬ 
ceive  attention  at  a  conveniently  early 
stage  of  the  plant's  growth.  This  means 
that  the  month  of  May  is  an  opportune 
time  to  give  many  subjects  some  attention 
in  this  regard.  If  left  until  too  late  the 
plants  commence  to  fall  over,  to  flop  in¬ 
to  one  another,  to  become  crowded,  and 
the  stems  assume  permanently  twisted 
and  bent  forms,  so  that  they  a  re  inca¬ 
pable  of  straightening  out  even  after  they 
are  staked  up.  I  know  of  few  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  tasks  which  can  confront 
the  gardener  than  that  offered  by  a 
bowler  of  herbaceous  plants  which  has 
been  permitted  to  suffer  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  lack  of  attention  in  this  mat- 
tei\  Despite  all  that  may  be  done  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  good-looking  job 
of  such  a  border.  The  all-important  rule 
iu  staking  then,  is  to  get  the  stakes  into 
position  and  some  tying  done  before  the 
plants  commence  to  fall  over.  A  few 
hours’  heavy  rain,  a  strong  wind  or  a 
Summer  thunder  shower  can  quickly  work 
havoc  among  unsupported  plants. 


The  type  of  stakes  used  and  their 
length  will  depend  upon  the  variety  and 
height  to  which  the  plants  are  expected 
to  grow.  For  many  subjects  brushwood 
cut  to  appropriate  lengths  and  so  placed 
that  the  shoots  growing  up  between  the 
branches  receive  their  support  therefrom 
is  to  be  preferred.  This  plan  is  entirely 
satisfactory  with  such  plants  as  Achilleas, 
Eupatorium,  Phloxes,  Campanula  persici- 
folia,  Salvia  and  the  like.  For  other 
plants  green-dyed  bamboo  stakes  or  green- 
painted  wooden  stakes  are  better  adapted, 
and  to  these  the  shoots  are  looped  with 
raffia  or  soft  twine. 

To  stake  and  tie  a  plant  properly  so 
that  the  best  result  is  attained  is  quite  an 
art.  The  aim  should  ever  be  to  produce  a 
natural  effect  and  'to  avoid  bunching  the 
growths  together  so  that  the  result  re¬ 
sembles  a  sheaf  of  grain.  So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  stakes  should  be  placed  so  that 
their  bases  are  towards  the  center  of  the 
plant,  in  order  that  the  growths  may  be 
brought  up  on  the  outside  of  the  stakes, 
which  are  thus  at  least  partly  concealed. 
Shoots  may  be  tied  separately  or  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  can  be  looped  in  with 
the  same  tie,  but  never  make  the  blunder 
of  sticking  three  or  four  stakes  in  the 
ground  around  a  plant,  and  then  tie  by 
surrounding  them  with  twine. 

The  value  of  surface  cultivation  during 
the  active  growing  season  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  the  hoe  and  cultivator 
should  be  kept  busy  on  every  favorable 
occasion,  particularly  after  every  rain,  for 
a  dust  mulch  maintained  on  the  surface 
does  a  great  deal  to  conserve  moisture  in 
the  soil,  besides  promoting  thrifty  growth. 
Damage  by  disease  and  pests  is  never  so 
pi-onounced  in  a  well-cultivated  and  clean- 
kept  garden  as  in  one  which  is  permitted 
to  become  neglected. 

German  Irises  are  among  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  plants  for  the  home  garden,  axxd 
the  best  time  to  divide  and  transplant 
them  is  shortly  after  they  have  finished 
flowering.  Where  new  plantings  are  to 
be  made  it  is  well  to  begin  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  site  so  soon  as  opportunity 
permits,  and  to  give  the  ground  a  little 
time  to  settle  before  actual  planting  op¬ 
erations.  Irises  of  this  type  do  not  re¬ 
spond  well  to  over-much  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer.  but  a  moderate  amount  of  rotted 
material  and  a  light  dressing  of  bonemeal 
incorporated  with  the  soil  will  have  a 
good  effect. 

The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  ideal 
time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  biennials,  such 
as  Canterbury  bells,  foxgloves,  wall¬ 
flowers,  honesty,  forget-me-nots  and  so 
forth.  Many  perennials  can  also  bo 
profitably  sown  now,  and  will  produce 
good  flowering  plants  for  next  season.  Of 
these  Delphiniums.  Pyrethrums,  Gail- 
lardias.  Coreopsis.  Heueheras,  columbines 
and  hollyhocks  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  seed  can  either  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  a  carefully  prepared  bed  out¬ 
doors.  In  either  case  it'  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  water  the  drills  before  the 
seed  is  sown. 

Most  of  the  Summer-flowering  bulbous 
and  cormous  plants  may  be  set  out  at 
the  end  of  May.  Of  these  Cannas  and 
Dahlias  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
the  best  known.  Tuberous-rooted  Be¬ 
gonias  are  splendid  for  positions  in  the 
shade  where  an  ample  supply  of  humus 
is  contained  in  the  soil,  and  where  they 
will  not  suffer  from  dryness.  For  sunny 
locations  the  Summer  hyacinth  (Galtonia 
candicaxxs)  is  excellent.  This  subject 
does  not  resemble  the  better  known 
Spring-flowering  hyacinths  at  all,  but 
sends  up  stout  flower  stems  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  each  carrying  nu¬ 
merous  nodding  flowers  of  a  creamy- 
white  color.  It  succeeds  well  when  in- 
terpianted  with  Yuccas,  and  as  it  blooms 
immediately  after  the  Yuccas  are  past  it 
serves  to  length  the  season  of  bloom. 
Gladioli  should,  of  course,  be  planted  at 
10-day  or  two-week  intervals  in  order 
that  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  main¬ 
tained. 

After  flowering  is  through  early-bloom¬ 
ing  shrubs  such  as  Forsythias,  Weigelas. 
Deutzias,  Spiraeas  and  others  which  bear 
their  bloom  chiefly  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter  of  pruning.  Plain¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  shrub  really  consists 
of  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  old 
wood,  so  that  the  strong  new  growths 
may  receive  sufficient  light  and  air  to 
permit  of  their  proper  development  and 
ripening.  No  attempt  at  trimming  into  a 
formal  shape  should  ever  be  made,  but 
unwanted  branches  should  be  cut  out 
completely  from  the  base.  Many  of  our 
popular  shrubs  require  no  routine  prun¬ 
ing.  and  should  be  spared  the  knife  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  occasional  removal  of  a 
straggly  branch.  In  this  class  belong 
lilacs.  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas.  T.  H.  evekett. 


Advice  Wanted  on  Leather 
Book-bindings 

Is  there  any  cheap  and  convenient 
treatment  to  give  leather-bound  books 
that  have  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  shed¬ 
ding  dust  that  looks  like  rust?  Is  there 
any  treatment  that  will  check  the  rusty 
dust,  and  cost  little?  w.  s.u. 

Pennsylvania. 


MANY 

YOU  GROW  - 

EXTRA 

FANCY 

YOU  HARVEST 


“THE  AIM  of  the  successful 
*  grower  is  to  produce  what 
the  market  demands— fruit  that 
grades  "Extra  Fancy."  It’s  the 
clean,  sound,  full-color  apples  that  are  moved 
— and  at  premium  prices.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "spraying  is  the  most  important 
thing  the  grower  does  to  produce  quality 
fruit."  That  means  dependable  spray  products 
— properly  applied. 


..  fDependabte 
spray  materials 
properly  applied 
mean 

Quality  A’ruit 


GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  are  de¬ 
pendable  because  they  are  manufactured 
under  definite  chemical  control.  "GRASSELLI" 
on  the  insecticides  you  buy  is  your  assurance 
of  orchard  protection.  Furnished  in  a  variety 
of  convenient  packages  to  suit  your  needs. 

There  is  a  Grasselli  dealer  near  you. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOUNDED  1839  Incorporated  CLEVELAND,  O.  Send  for  it 


GRASSELLI 

Arsenate  of  Lead 
DUTOX 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Kleenup  (Dormant  Oil) 
Sulphate  ot  Nicotine 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Sulforon 

Orthol  K  (Summer  Oil) 
and  a  complete  Line  of 
Spray  and  Dust  Mixtures 


r 

Grasselli  Grade 

CA  Standard  Weld  igh  for  95  Q^cirs 

For  Better  Vegetable  Crops 

Spray  with  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE* 

As  a  preventive  measure,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  before 
fungous  diseases  get  a  foothold  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over.  Freshly  made  mixtures  spread  and  stick  better  and 
are  less  expensive.  Copper  sulphate  is  the  active  fungicide 
and  it  pays  to  use  the  purest  and  best  quality  only.  For 
dependable  results  you  can  rely  upon 


Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Purity— 99%  Pure 

“Instant  Bordeaux’’  is  coming  into  wide  use.  Write  for 
free  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and 
Uses”,  which  gives  complete  mixing  directions. 

*See  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  206. 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

40  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
(Subsidiary  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation) 


Farm  tested  —  Today’s  outstanding 

FARQUHAR  RIDING  CULTIVATOR 

with  electrically  welded  gang  and  frame.  Quick 
dodge.  Easier  draft.  Easier  steering.  Lever  tilted 
Tongue  for  even  depth  cultivating  up  or  down 
hill.  Specially  tempered  alloyed  steel  blades. 
Either  pin  or  spring  break.  Send  for  catalog 
telling  why  the  “New  Farquhar”  is  unsurpassed 
— yet  costs  no  more. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


FAR  BETTER  !- 

YET  COSTS  ND  MORE 


□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Potato  Planters 

Sprayers 
Dusters 
Grain  Drills 

□  Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters 

□  Fertilizer  Distributors 

□  Corn  Planters 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  1930 


Weeders  □  V 
Riding  Cultivators  □  I 
Harrows 
Threshers 

Cider  Presses  □  I 
Saw  Mills  □  I 
Boilers  &  Engines  □  I 
Hydraulic  Presses  □  I 
Conveyors  □  jjj 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  implements 
checked 


Name. 


Address 
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LIME  SULPHUR  SOL 
OIL  EMULSION  8  3 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
"APPLE  DRITOMIC"or 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD 
"ASTRINGENT" 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAO 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  of  ZINC 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
X-13  (PYRETHRUM  EXTR.j 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX  DUST 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 


...and  your 
profit  at  harvest 
time  will  take  care  of  itself 

YOU  need  the  15%  to  30%  greater  efficiency  of 
“Astringent”  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  your  early 
cover  sprays  on  pome  fruits.  If  you  establish  real 
CONTROL  of  the  first  brood  worms  you  will  avoid 
the  heavy  second  and  third  brood  infestations 
which  necessitate  late-season  arsenical  spraying.  It’s 
the  late  cover  sprays  that  create  the  residue  prob¬ 
lem.  Stop  THE  FIRST  BROOD.  Thorough  Spraying 
will  do  it  —  plus  “Astringent”  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  ■  CHARLOTTE  ■  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DENVER  ■  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  MINNEAPOLIS  „  MONTEZUMA  (GA.) 
PHILADELPHIA  -  PITTSBURGH  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  SEATTLE  •  ST.  LOUIS 


_ orchard  mn 

««C  u  ».  PAT.  Off 

j^izS^^  Arsenate  of  Lead 


2  aaa  BUSHELS  Lancaster  Comity  Sure  Crop 
Seed  Corn— $1.75  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Less  in 

quantities.  E.  L.  ECKERT  -  -  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


n  Burpee  Strain— 10  lbs.,  S 1 .  Second 

rea  Deans  zone.  HEXKY  BANKF.H,  Westport,  X.  T 


Strawberry  Plants  aH„7a^17^er,e7Becr 

per  100.  $4.00  per  1000  Prepaid.  Dorsett  and  Fairfax, 
$1.25  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000  Prepaid.  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus  Roots,  i  years,  SI  .25  per  100,  $8.00  per 
1100  Prepaid.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  hardy,  open  field,  dozen 
choice  varieties.  Cabbage,  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  500- 
$1,  1000-SI. 50  prepaid.  Charges  collect,  5000-S4, 

I0,000-$7.50.  Early  tomato,  broccoli,  300-SI,  IOOO-S2. 
Cauliflower,  500-S2,  IOOO-S3.75  paid.  Egg,  celery, 
sweet  potato,  main  crop  tomato  May  15th.  Plants 
properly  packed,  best  live  delivery. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500,  60c:  1,000,  SI,  C.O.D.,  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


nrn  (JENVINE  MaModon  or  Champion  everbearers,  $1.50; 
Z3U  1000 — *4.95.  Blakemore.  Oibsou,  Aroma.  300— $1:  1000 — 
$3.75.  Satisfaction  guar.  IVoInik  Nursery,  New  Ruffalo,  Mieb. 


BEST  VARIETIES  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
Plants.  Low  prices.  Fresh  dug.  State  inspected- 

John  MacDoweli  A  Son  -  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


m/f  I CTAlifiV  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants, 
MAijI  Ififvll  $1.26  per  100,  $7.50  per  1000  pre- 
paid.  Piants  set  out  this  Spring  will  bear  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Jaigt  Delicious  Berries  this  Summer  and  Fall. 
BASIL  PERKY  Route  5  Georgetown,  Del. 


C,  ,|  ,  OI.„i.  Premier.  Howard  17,  Ridgeiy, 

strawberry  rlants  Aberdeen,  Gandy,  Lupton, 
$2.50  pel'  thou,  f.o.b.  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  S 1 .25  per  hun. 
P.  P.  Lucky  Strike,  Mastodon  everbearing,  $1  .25  hun. 

P.  P.  J.  FRANCIS  TRUITT,  R.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 


■ORSE  RADISH  ROOTS— Big  paying  crop 
$1.25— bill.  $6.00  —  1.000.  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $1.50— mo  $5.50  — 
1.000.  RHUBARB  ROOTS,  75cents  dozen.  $2.50—100. 
WARREN  SHINN  -  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

Root  Specialist  for  30  Years. 


TOMATO  PLANTS— FIELD  GROWN 

Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore: 
1(10— 50c,  300—  75c,  500— *1.50,  1000- *2.50  postpaid.  By  ex¬ 
press:  500—  75c.  1000— $1  50,  5000  at  *1.25  per  1000.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  on  other  plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


tv  A  HIT  AC  15  choice  roots  mixed  in  handling  tfl  (in 
iinilLmiJ  Send  for  catalogue.  g>l.UU 

C.  Louis  Ailing,  251  R.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 


HARBIN  Lespedeza  Seed— for  northern  states,  drought  re¬ 
sistant.  A  coining  crop.  Jamison  Bros.,  Appleton,  Ills. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 


Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Around  and  Across  America 

Reservations  are  coming  in  and  all  are 
so  enthusiastic.  It  is  wise  to  make  your 
reservation  early  in  order  to  get  the  lo¬ 
cation  you  want.  Here  as  a  letter  from 
a  friend  who  xvent  last  year  with  her 
family  and  had  been  previous  years.  All 
write  in  the  same  strain  and  it  assures 
you  of  the  same  good  time. 

“We  stood  the  journey  very  well.  I 
guess  we  can  consider  ourselves  fairly 
good  sailors  now,  as  we  never  became  sea¬ 
sick,  the  thing  I  dreaded  most  about 
ocean  travel.  We  were  most  fortunate  in 
having  such  fine  weather. 

“This  last,  trip  was  by  far  the  best  yet, 
as  it  included  both  land  and  sea.  I  would 
recommend  such  a  tour  for  anyone  seek¬ 
ing  a  good  rest  in  the  pure  air  with  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  included.  For  those  wishing 
amusement  there  was  plenty  to  be  had  on 
board  the  Virginia — games  of  all  sorts, 
swimming,  concerts,  contests,  moving  pic¬ 
tures  and  dancing.  What  more  could  one 
wish?  Beside  all  these  pleasures  there 
were  the  educational  opportunities.  Ac¬ 
tual  travel  and  seeing  sights  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  all  the  books  one 
can  read.  The  mere  fact  that  there  were 
11  or  so  teachers  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  tour 
party,  is  proof  enough  of  the  educational 
value  to  be  derived  from  a  tour  such  as 
The  R.  X.-Y\  sponsors  and  affords. 

“The  Panama  Canal  alone  is  well 
worth  traveling  so  far  to  .see,  to  realize 
what  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering  it 
is  and  what  work  it  took  to  cut  away  the 
obstruction  to  have  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  oceans  connect;  to  see  the  tropics; 
to  know  how  dense  the  vegetation  down 
there  is. 

“Sorry  you  were  unable  to  join  us  at 
Miss  S —  home.  We  had  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  time.  Everything  was  perfect,  truly 
R.  X.-Y.  fashion.  I  became  so  enthused 
when  the  folks  asked  me  to  relate  my  ex¬ 
periences  on  this  last  trip.  I  fear  many 
of  them  went  home  with  headaches  from 
my  incessant  talking.  Wish  I  could  take 
the  tour  each  year.”  L.  H.  B. 


Business  Bits 

Literature  about  home  canning  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  at  this  season.  Ball 
Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  Ind.,  offer 
some  useful  publications  in  this  line.  “The 
Ball  Blue  Book”  and  a  booklet  on  “How 
to  Use  the  Foods  You  Can”  cost  10c 
apiece.  A  pamphlet  on  “How  to  Can 
Fruits  and  Vegetables”  is  distributed  free. 
They  are  all  helpful,  and  anyone  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  canning  campaign  would  do 
well  to  send  for  them. 


Irving  Kauder,  of  New  Paltz,  X.  Y., 
reports  sale  of  440  eggs  of  his  pedigreed 
White  Leghorn  eggs,  at  $4  each,  to  Mr. 
Belfield,  of  Felsted,  Essex,  England. 
These  eggs  were  from  high-record  birds, 
including  the  Xew  York  State  R.  O.  P. 
champion,  with  341  eggs,  and  also  the  sec¬ 
ond  high  bird  for  Xew  York  State  R.  O. 
P..  with  335  eggs  and  a  number  of  300- 
egg  birds  from  previous  year’s  egg-laying 
contests. 


Farquhak  ALL-STEEL  Thresher 


Made  in  two  sizes  —  22"  x  3C"  and  28"  x  48".  The 
Farquhar  “Saves  ALL  the  Grain”  —  Better  balanced  — 
Easily  understood  —  Simple  in  construction  —  almost 
service  fiee  and  provides  amazing  savings  through  in¬ 
creased  bushel  saved,  and  through  dependable  day 
alter  day  uninterrupted  performance.  Write  for  catalog 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  530,  York,  Pa. 


6  CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 

Large,  Healthy  Plants 
Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


ROSES 

$1.37 

■  POSTPAID 


Planted  now,  these  Roses  will  bloom  within 
a  few  weeks  and  continue  until  frost.  Briar- 
cliff  Brilliant,  new  patented  pink  rose;  Annie 
Laurie,  long  popular  flesh-pink;  Mr*.  F.  R. 
Pierson,  vivid  scarlet:  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yel¬ 
low;  Pres.  Herbert  Hoover,  orange  and  gold; 
Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  white  with  faint  blush. 
.All  0  Hoses,  correctly  labeled,  shipped  post¬ 
paid.  with  Garden  Lovers'  Guide  included. 
$1.37.  Two  of  each,  12  Roses  in  all.  $2.63. 

FREE  Catalog  lists  Climbing,  Hedge  and 
oilier  Roses,  also  Flowering  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Flowers,  etc. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE — Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  Allhead  Early.  Ready 
now,  in  bunches  of  50.  By  prepaid  parcel  post: 

200,  65c:  300,  75c;  500,  $1.10;  1000,  $1.75.  By- 
express  collect:  500,  60c;  1000,  $1;  10,000  or 
over  90e  per  1000. 

TOMATO — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Master  Mar¬ 
globe.  Ready  May  7th.  By  prepaid  parcel  post: 

IOO,  50c:  200,  75c:  500,  $1.50.  By  express  col¬ 
lect:  500,  $1;  1,000,  $1.90;  10,000  or  over  at 
$1.80  per  1000. 

CAULIFLOWER — Super- Snowball.  Ready  May 
1st.  By  prepaid  parcel  post:  100.  60c:  200,  85c; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.50.  By  express  collect:  500, 
$1:  IOCO.  $1.90:  10,000  or  over  $1.80  per  1000. 

PEPPER — World  Beater.  Ready  May  15th.  By 
prepaid  parcel  post:  100,  60c:  200,  85c;  500, 
$1.75;  ICOO,  $2.50.  By  express  collect:  500,  $1; 
1000,  $1.90:  10,000  or  over  $1.80  per  1000. 

Only  pedigreed  seed  stocks  used.  Send  no 
money— we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  and 
full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  plants  packed 
in  sphagnum  moss.  Shipments  direct  from  onr 
plant  farm  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  AND  CO., 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 150  Acres  Outdoor  Grown: 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  .Market,  Wake¬ 
fields.  Flatdutcll,  Danish  Railhead,  All  Seasons  (Yel¬ 
lows  Resistant),  $1.25-1000,  10,000  for  $10.  Onion  and 
Broccoli  Plants  same  price.  All  now  ready.  We  use 
seeds  from  Certified  Stocks  and  treat  them  to  avoid 
diseases.  First-class,  hand-picked  plants,  well-packed 
and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  State.  Shipping  capacity  750,000  daily. 
Xow  booking  Tomato,  Pepper.  Eggplant,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  etc.  J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY, 

Wholesale  Growers  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


P[9nfc  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  items  $1): 

r  101  l  ID  o  Pansies;  8  Eng.  Daisies:  36  Asters;  3 
Carnations;  2  Cowslip;  2  Digitalis;  2  Delphinium;  3 
Geum;  3  Pyrethrum;  12  Snapdragon;  3  Gannas;  4  Col¬ 
umbine;  8  Glad;  4  S.  Daisy;  6  S.  Will;  12  Petunia; 
2  Campanula;  12  Verbenia;  8  Helitrope;  12  Salvia;  6 
Periwinkle;  5  Vinca;  3  Ch’mums;  3  Rhubarb:  12  Pars¬ 
ley;  (Be<t.  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  48-35c,  I00-65c,  500- 

$2.65.  I000-$3.90).  ( 'flower,  Cel.,  Tomato,  48-35c,  1 00- 
75c,  500-$3.50,  I000-$5.50.  (All  varieties).  List  Free. 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 
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RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbape  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500. 
65c:  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Eailiana.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  I. COO,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


ASPARAGUS 

50-05  cte.,  100—  $1.00  Postp 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  PlanU-65c  perdoz.,  50— *1.76; 
100— $2.75.  Postpaid.  1000— $17.60.  Sent  as  directed. 
L.  A  F.  DONDERO  Box  40  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Roots.  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy. 

Postpaid.  lOOO— $5.50- 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  sown’odi^pring- 

Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  and  Jersey- 
Wakefield— 8 Oc  per  1000,  $4.00  for  5000;  Snowball 
Cauliflower— $3.00  per  1000.  Charges  Collect,  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pepper.  Egg  Plant. 
Celery  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  .May  shipment. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  '  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Cabbage  Plants 


Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre. 
Ballliead,  75c— 1000;  5000— 
$3.60.  Certified  Tomato 
Plants.  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonnie,  JTD,  Pritchard, 
‘-tone  John  Baer.  Sl.OO;  sooo—  $4.50.  Peeper  Plants : 
Ruby  King.  Ruby  Giant,  $2.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PEMBROKE  PLANT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  Pembroke. Ga. 


Fine  Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  30O-75C,  G00-$l,  1 000- $  1 .50  postpaid; 
I000-75c,  5000*$3.50,  l0,000-$6  express.  Cauliflower 
plants.  300-$l.25,  I0fl-50c.  Tomato  plants,  leading 

varieties.  50G-$I.25,  IOOO-$2  postpaid;  1000-$ 1 .25  exp. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
$1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 
thousand  plants.  F.  O.  B.  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Xow  Ready.  SOc-LOOO;  $3.75— 5,000;  $7— 10,000.  Prompt 
shipments.  Booking  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper 
Plants.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin, Va 


Tomato  plants,  $i-iooo:  Bermuda  onion, 

$1:  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  75c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 1 00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  .  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Certified  Open  Field  Tomato  Plante 

Marglobe.  Bonnie.  Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore,  5C0-75c, 
$1-1006.  Eggplants,  500-85c,  $1.50-1000.  Pepper,  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  500-85C,  $1.50-1000.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants  $1-1000.  Broccoli,  $1.25-1000. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY  -  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


CERTIFIED  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants— Leading 
varieties  assorted  us  desired.  500—  65c,  1000  -$!. 
Roots  mossed.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  Catalog  Free.  JEFFERSON  FAKM8.  Albany  0a. 


TESTED  90  DAY  FIELD  SEED  CORN 

A  £>ood  early  goJdtii  yellow  coi  n.  For  prices  write 

M.  G.  HlilKIt  -  iriitoii,  I.  an  caster  Co.,  Fa. 
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Put  Real  Pressure 
Back  of  Your  Spray 

That  is  what  Mr.  R.  K.  Putnam, 
Rutland,  Mass.,  did  with  his  Junior 
Leader  OSPRAYMO,  purchased  about 
1923-4,  and  still  going  strong.  “I  have 
put  138,000  gallons  thru  the  rig  in  the 
last  3  years,”  writesMr. Putnam  (Jan.  8, 
1934.)  “I  have  speeded  up  the  rig  till  it 
handles  a  Quad  at  300  lbs.  pressure.” 
Such  spraying  produces  results  unat¬ 
tainable  with  low  pressure. 


OSPRAYMO  Sprayers  have  many 
exclusive  features.  Get  posted  on  our 
latest  models.  They  are  pictured  and 
described  in  our  FREE  Catalog  of  Or¬ 
chard  and  Field  Sprayers.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  20  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mahers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  50  Years. 


Uniform  High  PressureQuaranteed 


YOU  SpJnl 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 


New  Varieties  of  Rhubarb  to 
Be  Introduced  by  the  Pa. 
Experiment  Station 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  pie-plant,  or  wine  plant,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  is  popular  during 
the  Spring  months  because  it  is  one  of 
the  first  crops  to  be  ready  for  the  market. 
There  are  several  so-called  varieties  listed 
by  most  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  but 
they  are  not  clearly  defined.  Attempts 
to  establish  a  planting  from  seed  usually 
results  in  disappointment,  .since  the 
plants  will  not  be  uniform.  The  only 
known  way  to  obtain  a  uniform  plot  is  to 
plant  “roots.”  These  are  divisions  of 
the  old  crown  which  contain  at  least  one 
bud. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  made  a 
study  of  the  then  existing  varieties  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
grower  and  consumer.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  improvement  work  was  under¬ 
taken.  Seed  of  nine  different  lots,  repre¬ 
senting  four  varieties,  was  secured  from 
American  and  foreign  seedsmen.  From 
these,  1.333  seedlings  were  grown  and 
studied  for  two  years.  These  showed  a 
great  variation,  and  in  general  ranged 
from  plants  which  closely  resembled  a 
common  burdock  in  appearance  to  a  few 
plants  which  appeared  especially  prom¬ 
ising.  Fourteen  of  these  were  selected 
for  further  study  and  the  others  were 
discarded. 

In  subsequent  years  further  tests  have 
been  made,  and  all  but  four  of  the  lots 
have  been  discarded  as  being  unworthy 
of  further  study  or  propagation.  These 
four  have  since  been  propagated  and  have 
shown  their  superiority  to  the  generally 
grown  varieties.  They  are  distinct  in 
type  and  produce  large,  long  stalks  which 
are  quite  well  colored. 

Within  recent  years  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made  for  them,  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  varieties  have  not 
been  disseminated.  However,  sufficient 
tests  have  been  made  to  establish  their 
superiority  to  ordinary  varieties  and  to 
justify  their  introduction  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  A  nominal  charge  will  be  made  for 
them.  Persons  interested  may  secure  in¬ 
formation  by  addressing  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  Pennsylvania  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  State  College. 
Pa. 


Accounts  can  lie  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 
INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Bosten,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS  _  , 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


L,  i  TREES  SHRUBS  VINES 

J  Perennials,  Roses.  Evergreens,  Flower  and  Gar- 

SfeJ  den  seeds.  Everything  for  lovely  gardens.  Larg- 

A  est  growers  in  New  York  State  of  fruit  trees  for 

'  Orchard  Planters,  All  guaranteed  true  to  name— 
'Sv  /  free  from  disease. 

Write  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  many  varieties 
in  natural  color.  WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COSTS. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

4(>  Main  Street _ Dnnsville.  >>  A  . 


/END  FCC  FREE  CATALOG 


UDfTTT  TBppC  as  low  as  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for 

*  LJ  1 1  1  IiLLu  oil’.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  <)P 
BOOK  for  LluL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Planning  a  Cash  Return 

Thousands  of  farm  families  are  plan¬ 
ning  what  crops  to  raise  for  cash  this 
season.  I  have  been  ardently  advocating 
a  return  to  the  land  by  thousands  of 
families  who  have  moved  to  town  or  city. 
By  word  of  mouth  and  pen,  I  have 
stressed  the  great  truth  that  a  dollar 
means  more  in  the  country.  A  farm, 
where  one  can  raise  75  per  cent  of  the 
family’s  food,  get  the  fuel,  and  have  a 
home,  can  often  be  owned  for  an  expense 
of  from  $15  to  $25  a  month  ;  that  is,  this 
covers  taxes,  interest  and  upkeep.  If 
the  family  sets  out  to  raise  its  food,  and 
the  food  for  the  livestock,  the  expense  is 
at  least  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in 
New  England  in  two  generations  is  that 
farmers  are  at  last  seriously  trying  to 
raise  their  own  grain.  For  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  greatest  curse  to  northeastern 
agriculture  has  been  the  monthly  grain 
bill  at  the  local  store. 

But  there  must  be  some  cash.  And  in 
spite  of  a  dozen  Federal  alphabetical 
combinations,  this  problem  must  be  solved 
by  each  family.  There’s  a  back-to-the- 
land  family  in  Central  New  Hampshire 
with  lots  of  pasture  which  buys  calves 
for  steers,  and  raises  them  to  an  age  of 
a  year  and  a  half.  On  a  back  road,  far 
from  town,  the  family  gets  its  cash  from 
selling  15  to  20  young  steers  to  local 
butchers.  The  farm  raises  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  and  field  corn.  They  don’t  spend  a 
cent  for  outside  grain. 

Meat  on  the  hoof  is  a  logical  cash  crop 
for  this  farmer  on  a  300-acre  farm;  to¬ 
gether  with  some  lumber  and  firewood,  it 
brings  in  sufficient  cash  to  keep  a  family 
in  comfort.  But  near  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  a  family  can  plan  crops  that  fit  the 
situation.  The  writer  is  trying  out  an 
acre  of  red  raspberries  and  300  Concord 
grapes.  Right  now,  we  are  on  tenter¬ 
hooks  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  to 
find  out  if  there  is  much  winter-killing. 
So  far  as  I  could  determine  in  mid- 
March,  most  of  the  canes  are  alive,  and 
most  of  the  buds  on  the  canes  are  dead. 
Raspberries,  grapes,  strawberries  and  as¬ 
paragus  are  profitable  crops  if  one  knows 
where  he  can  sell  them  at  the  retail  price. 
Last  year  those  of  us  who  had  potatoes 
to  sell  during  August,  September  and 
October  made  a  good  profit.  Probably 
there  will  be  increased  production  this 
year,  but  from  all  I  can  learn,  early  east¬ 
ern  potatoes  usually  mean  a  profit.  If  the 
parsnips  out  in  the  garden  sell  well,  we 
shall  increase  this  crop  here  at  Windles- 
wisp.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  no  enemies 
to  speak  of,  and  winter  themselves  in  the 
garden.  By  the  time  this  is  read,  they 
will  be  dug  and  sold,  and  I  will  report 
later  on  the  price.  We’re  also  going  to 
try  more  watermelons  and  muskmelons 
as  the  few  we  had  last  year  went  like 
hot  cakes.  This  year  we  are  putting  up 
a  roadside  stand,  and  will  have  products 
for  sale  all  season  long. 

Meanwhile  the  days  grow  longer  and 
sun  rides  higher  in  the  sky.  Pussy  wil¬ 
lows  are  out.  hut  no  robins  or  bluebirds 
from  the  Southland.  And  after  a  Winter 
which  has  stopped  the  old-timers’  re¬ 


marks  about  the  old-fashioned  Winters, 
we  are  waiting  eagerly  for  the  annual, 
awesome  miracle — the  rebirth  of  Earth. 
Let  it  be  also  a  rebirth  of  hope,  courage, 
and  faith  in  fellow  man. 

Massachusetts.  haydx  s.  pearson. 


Split  Apple  Trees 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  apple  trees  in 
my  orchard  are  splitting  down  the  trunks 
of  the  trees?  I  had  the  29  trees  pruned 
last  March,  and  the  year  before  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  this  Winter  I  had  the  suckers 
all  trimmed  off.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
remedy  for  this?  mbs.  e.  k. 

Yorktown  Heights,  X.  1’. 

The  extreme  cold  weather  of  the  1933- 
34  season  is  responsible  for  this  split¬ 
ting  of  trees.  Under  such  extreme  cold, 
the  contraction  of  the  tree  is  so  great  that 
the  pressure  pulls  the  tree  apart  and 
causes  it  to  split.  This  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  situation  among  forest  trees  in 
northern  sections,  but  in  regions  which 
are  more  favored,  such  as  yours,  it  is 
only  during  periods  of  extreme  cold  such 
as  we  have  had  this  "Winter  that  apple 
trees  split  open  as  they  have  been  doing 
in  your  orchard.  There  is  a  story  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  our  universities  which 
tells  of  a  student  with  a  tray  full  of 
glassware,  who  was  walking  across  the 
campus  one  cold  morning  when  a  tree 
near  him  split  with  a  resounding  crack 
that  caused  a  near  catastrophe. 

Fortunately,  the  splitting  in  itself  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  inasmuch  as  with 
warm  weather  the  trunk  will  expand  and 
completely  close  the  crack,  while  during 
the  growing  season  new  tissue  will  be 
formed  over  it.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
extreme  cold  weather  and  what  injury  it 
may  have  caused  to  other  tissues  of  the 
tree.  h.  b.  t. 


Grafting  Wax 

Three  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you  for  my 
first  lesson  in  grafting  apples.  Since  then 
I  have  been  having  great  luck,  so  I  am 
back  for  more.  I  have  always  used  cold 
wax,  but  since  I  have  more  work  this 
year,  I  would  like  to  use  hot  wax  because 
it  works  faster.  How  is  it  made?  J 
have  a  batch  of  cold  wax.  How  can  this 
be  made  Into  a  hot  wax?  p.  k. 

Strykersville,  X.  Y. 

The  brush  wax.  or  “hot  wax”  as  you 
call  it  is  becoming  more  popular  for  ex¬ 
tensive  operations,  for  exactly  the  reason 
which  you  indicate ;  namely,  that  it  works 
so  much  more  rapidly.  Take  5  lbs.  of 
resin,  1  lb.  beeswax,  %  lb.  raw  linseed 
oil  and *  *4  lb.  lampblack  or  powdered  char¬ 
coal.  Melt  the  resin,  add  and  melt  the 
beeswax,  add  the  linseed  oil,  then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  lamp  black  or 
powdered  charcoal,  stirring  in  a  little  at 
a  time  so  as  to  prevent  boiling  over.  Al¬ 
though  this  wax  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  it  melts  at  a  relatively  low 
temperature.  You  can  buy  a  grafting 
lantern  designed  particularly  to  keep  the 
wax  fluid,  or  you  can  make  a  device  of 
your  own  from  a  couple  of  lard  pails,  set 
one  inside  the  other,  the  top  pail  holding 
the  wax  and  the  lower  one  serving  as  a 
shelter  for  a  small  flame  to  keep  the  wax- 
liquid.  A  one-inch  paint  brush  is  a  good 
size  for  applying  the  wax.  You  can  make 
the  hard  wax  softer  by  adding  a  little 
linseed  oil.  h.  b.  t. 


Pollination  for  Peaches 

Can  you  help  me  in  regard  to  peach 
trees?  I  set  out  some  Hale,  Carman 
and  Champion  several  years  ago,  and 
have  had  no  results  with  the  Hale.  What 
should  I  use  to  pollinize  the  Hale  for  best 
results?  I  would  like  to  have  a  good 
preserving  and  all-around  peach. 

Seituate,  Mass.  f.  a.  r. 

Peaches  in  general  are  self-fruitful ; 
that  is,  they  will  set  fruit  with  their  own 
pollen.  J.  H.  Hale  is,  as  you  have  sug¬ 
gested.  one  of  the  exceptions.  The  gen¬ 
eral  experience  is  that  most  other  va¬ 
rieties  will  pollinize  Hale  satisfactorily, 
so  that  you  should  receive  fruit  from  your 
trees  which  are  interplanted  with  Carman 
and  Champion.  If  you  desire  another  va¬ 
riety  for  the  characters  you  mention,  try 
Rochester.  It  is  a  superb  product  for 
home  canning,  and  the  trees  and  buds  are 
hardy,  although  the  fruit  is  very  subject 
to  brown  rot.  h.  b.  t. 


Repelling  Wasps 

I  noticed  on  page  130  it  was  stated 
that  a  reader  had  been  troubled  with 
wasps  building  nests  in  his  bird  houses 
and  asked  for  advice.  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  along  the  above  line,  but 
will  suggest  a  remedy  which  I  think  will 
keep  out  the  wasps.  Wasps  will  usually 
build  their  nests  in  almost  any  wooden 
structure  when  not  painted.  I  suggest 
that  the  inquirer  give  the  inside  of 
houses  a  heavy  coat  of  black  paint,  or 
better  still,  a  coat  of  gas  tar  or  the  old- 
fashioned  coal  tar.  Wasps  seldom  build 
on  a  painted  or  tarred  surface,  w.  H.  H. 
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COVERAGE 


We  offer  a  complete  Selection 
JTJD/1A/  MflWl  POWER  and 

of  IRON  AGE  sasss 

From  a  Low  Priced  Power  Sprayer  (No.  365) 
for  the  Small  Grower  who  cannot  afford  to 
*>uy  ®  large  outfit — to — Large  Highest  Pres- 
sure  Combination  Outfits  designed  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  user. 

Check  and  mail 
the  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  com¬ 
plete  informa¬ 
tion. 


DUSTERS 

BETTER  COVERAGE 

by  Dusting  into  a  “Cavern” 

FARQUHAR-HEIM  CROP  AND  FRUIT  DUSTER 

—Delivers  dust  at  high  speed  into  “cavern” 
between  side  and  rear  curtains.  Higher 
speed  aluminum  fan  gives  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  nozzle  blast.  Nozzles  adjustable  to  width 
of  rows  and  height  of  plants.  An  exclusive 
feature  is  the  Farquhar.Heim  equalizing 
manifold,  which  splits  the  fan  draft  and 
delivers  an  equal  blast  to  each  nozzle.  Bal¬ 
loon  tired  wheels  minimize  injury  to  plants 
and  prevent  side  slip  on  hilly  grouud.  Ask 
about  the  FARQUHAR  ORCHARD  AND 
VINEYARD  DUSTER— low  in  price— high 
in  efficiency. 

—and  the  FARQUHAR  JUNIOR  DUSTER 
—The  Best  small  two  row  duster  at  the 
least  price. 

Check  aud  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Manure  Spreaders  Weeders  □ 

Potato  Planters  rinnilllin  Cultivators  □ 

B  Sest.  FARQUHAR 

□  Grain  Drills  VfIDK  DA  Cider  Presses 

□  Potato  Diggers  Ilml\,  rfl.  Saw  Mills 

□  Transplanters  n  toon  Boilers  &  Engines 

B Fertilizer  Distributors  DU*  I00U  Hydraulic  Presses 

Corn  Planters  Conveyors 

Please  send  Catalog  Covering  the  Implements  checked. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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CUTTING 
TOOL 


A  new  idea  in  pruning  tools  .  .  . 
large  capacity,  quick,  clean  cut  and 
the  power  is  in  the  tool.  Patented 
slide  shift  gives  amazing  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  cutting  pressure.  No  strain 
on  tool  or  operator.  Cuts  close  up. 
No  crushed  wood.  No  stripped  bark. 
Two  sharp  cutting  blades.  No  dull 
hook. 


HKP  FORESTER 


NO.  I  FORESTER— 

20-in.  long,  cuts  1  3/16-in. 
greenwood  . $4.25 

NO.  2  FORESTER— 

27-in.  long,  cuts  1  1/2-in. 
greenwood  . $5.50 

For  woods  work,  roadside  clearing, 
brush  cutting,  we  recommend  the 
large  Forester.  Cuts  close  to  the 
ground  and  leaves  a  flat  stump. 

NO.  3  FORESTER— 

34-in.  long,  cuts  2-in. 
greenwood  . $7.00 


H.K.  PORTER.INC  .EVE RETT,  MASS 

<=7^6  CB x>At  &Ufifvsyi  CAeofiEe.  SOVM 


KILLS  INSECTS 


Beware  of  poisonous  insecticides.  Use 
SLUG  SHOT,  dust  or  spray,  in  field  or 
garden.  Always  safe,  now  better  than 
ever,  with  Stabilized  Rotenone.  Sold 
everywhere.  Insect  Control  Chart  Free. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEM.  CO. 
28  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.Y. 


FOR  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS 


CRAI  N  E  U 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values-  NOW 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  |41  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w  e  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHAT  the  seedsmen  describe  ns  “small  Spring 
bulbs”  began  their  display  with  the  snowdrops 
of  March,  and  gave  a  profuse  and  charming  succes¬ 
sion  through  April.  Many  home  gardeners  do  not 
realize  how  much  beauty  and  variety  there  is  in  this 
class  of  bulbs,  which  are  hardy  and  inexpensive. 
Many  who  grow  tulips  and  daffodils  are  quite  un¬ 
familiar  with  their  smaller  relatives.  With  us  the 
snowdrops  first  appear,  sometimes  as  early  as  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  more  often  in  March  in  Northern  New 
Jersey;  these  are  followed  by  the  Crocuses,  yellow, 
mauve,  deep  purple  and  white.  The  Crocuses  are 
still  with  us  when  the  Siberian  squills  appear,  both 
snowy  white  and  deep  blue,  and  with  them  the  glory- 
of-the-snow  (Cliionodoxa).  This  seems  unfamiliar 
lo  many,  its  sky-blue  tlowers  with  white  centers  al¬ 
ways  attracting  admiration.  Then  there  are  the 
grape  hyacinths  with  their  little  round  bells,  deep 
blue  or  pearly  white.  They  spread  quite  rapidly 
in  a  favorable  location.  The  daffodils  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  while  these  small  bulbs  are  still  with 
us,  also  the  Dutch  hyacinths,  and  avc  then  have  the 
tulips  to  admire.  We  are  not  always  successful  in 
our  efforts  at  planning  a  special  color  combination 
with  early  bulbs,  because  there  is  often  a  seasonal 
variation  in  the  opening  of  some  flowers  but  we  have 
greatly  enjoyed  pink  tulips  combined  with  the  large 
blue  squill  known  as  wood  hyacinth.  Like  the 
larger  bulbs,  these  are  all  planted  in  Fall. 

* 

ARMEliS  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California 
planted  300  acres  to  flaxseed  in  1932.  Last  year 
the  area  was  11,500  acres,  and  this  Fall  they  plan 
to  plant  50,000  acres.  This  rapid  expansion  is  due 
to  successful  experimentation  with  high-yielding  va¬ 
rieties  of  flax  introduced  from  India  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  product  on  reduced  acreages  of  truck  crops  and 
Alfalfa  in  irrigated  areas.  Harvesting  of  this  year's 
crop  will  be  well  under  way  by  May  1.  Yields  up  to 
-14  bushels  an  acre  were  obtained  last  season,  but 
more  outturns  ranged  from  20  to  30  bushels  an  acre. 
Prospects  are  favorable  for  good  yields  this  year. 
The  Punjab  variety  which  has  an  oil  content  of 
about  38  per  cent,  and  the  Giza  and  Abyssinia  va¬ 
rieties  Avith  about  40  per  cent  oil  content  are  being 
grown.  The  probable  production  this  season  is  es¬ 
timated  at  approximately  250,000  bushels,  of  which 
California  mills  will  take  from  200,000  to  225, 000 
bushels,  it  is  expected.  The  remainder  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  growers  for  seeding  the  next  crop.  Cali¬ 
fornia  mills  used  425, 000  to  500.000  bushels  of  im¬ 
ported  seed  last  season.  West  Coast  utilization  of 
oil  has  averaged  about  1,500,000  bushels  in  terms  of 
flaxseed  in  recent  years.  Prices  of  California  flax¬ 
seed  are  determined  largely  by  quotations  of  foreign 
seed  at  San  Francisco.  Manchurian  and  Argentine 
offerings  have  been  quoted  recently  at  that  market 
at  from  $1.78  to  $1.80  a  bushel.  Allowing  for  trans¬ 
portation  charges  from  the  Imperial  Valley  to  San 
Francisco  mills,  prices  of  California  seed  would  be, 
on  this  basis,  about  $1.70  a  bushel  f.o.b.  shipping 
points. 

* 

RESENT  conditions  in  the  egg  market  are  better 
than  those  prevailing  a  year  ago.  The  market 
probably  is  past  the  danger  of  extreme  decline. 
Usually  it  does  not  change  much  in  late  April  and 
through  May,  because  storage  buying  keeps  the  sur¬ 
plus  off  the  general  market.  Storage  buying  started 
so  late  this  year  that  it  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more 
active  during  the  last  part  of  the  season.  Storage 
buyers  are  paying  a  little  more  than  they  expected. 
General  egg  market  range  is  three  cents  higher  than 
in  the  Spring  of  1933,  mainly  because  the  season  was 
less  favorable  to  laying,  The  backbone  of  the  dairy 


market  position  this  Spring  is  the  increasing  demand 
that  goes  with  more  employment  and  higher  wages  in 
some  lines  and  the  public  distribution  of  butter  and 
cheese  to  needy  families.  At  the  same  time  produc¬ 
tion  is  held  in  check  by  the  lateness  of  the  pasture 
season  and  the  cost  of  store  feeds.  There  are  more 
cows  in  the  dairy  herds  this  year  but  they  are  not 
giving  as  much  milk  as  they  would  with  more  and 
cheaper  feeds  and  early  pastures.  There  is  plenty  of 
milk,  as  always  in  the  Spring  months,  and  most  large 
markets  report  some  surplus.  Prices  to  producers 
average  a  cent  or  two  higher  per  ewt.  than  in  March 
and  25  to  50c  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  price 
gains  since  last  month  are  mainly  in  the  East.  Many 
producers  for  Poston  market  get  five  cents  more  per 
ewt.  because  of  reduced  charges  for  transportation 
and  handling.  Wholesale  butter  prices,  although  they 
tend  lower  in  Spring  and  early  Summer,  are  still 
three  to  four  cents  higher  than  last  season  and 
cheese,  too.  is  still  above  the  price  of  April.  1933. 
Stocks  in  cold  storage  are  not  larger  than  usual,  if 
government  relief  holdings  tire  counted  out.  Fairly 
good  demand  is  likely  for  the  new  season  of  buying 
for  storage.  Liberal  production  is  to  be  expected 
during  the  flush  pasture  season  but  increasing  de¬ 
mand  from  consumers  will  tend  to  steady  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  usual  time  of  heaviest  supply. 

* 

WE  ARE  informed  that  the  National  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  make  an  intensive  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  home  owners  to  spend  $1,500,000,000  on  home 
renovation.  The  government  experts  say  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  need  painting,  roofs,  and  plumbing 
supplies.  It  seems  to  us  quite  probable  that  most 
home  owners  know  what  renovation  is  needed,  even 
without  the  wisdom  of  a  government  expert.  This 
work  is  not  to  be  done  by  Santa  Glaus,  but  by  go¬ 
ing  into  debt.  At  a  recent  White  House  conference 
it  was  decided : 

To  ask  Congress  for  legislation  setting  up  a  mortgage 
guarantee  corporation  which  would  guarantee  loans 
made  by  virtually  any  private  lending  agency,  but 
which  would  not  lend  money  itself. 

To  organize  a  vast  national  machine  with  State  and 
local  committees  to  use  publicity,  posters,  speeches, 
movies  and  other  instruments  of  persuasion  to  convince 
and  encourage  home  owners  to  borrow,  and  lending 
agencies  to  lend,  sums  ranging  from  $200  to  $2,000. 

Previous  to  the  past  three  harassing  years  a  great 
many  people  felt  that  the  way  to  prosperity  was  to 
spend  more  than  they  had — and  they  did  it.  Every 
welfare  agency  has  been  asked  to  take  care  of  des¬ 
titute  people  who  believed  that  spending  was  greater 
than  thrift.  We  realize  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
encourage  buying,  so  far  as  means  will  go.  but  we 
are  fearful  of  too  easy  borrowing.  As  the  wise  New 
Englander  said  to  his  son — “Pay  as  you  go,  and  if 
you  can't  pay  don't  go.” 

* 

NDEIt  a  plan  by  the  TT.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  some  of  the  Indian  country  is  again 
to  be  stocked  with  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope.  The 
Indians  are  taking  the  initiative  in  this,  as  they  are 
game  conservationists  by  instinct.  They  only  kill 
animals  and  catch  fish  for  food.  and.  regardless  of 
plenty,  they  take  only  enough  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  One  never  hears  of  their  indulging  in 
slaughter.  Under  the  plan  it  is  hoped  eventually  to 
rehabilitate  the  Indian  ranges  with  the  game  that 
was  plentiful  in  the  old  days.  The  Indian  relishes 
buffalo  meat  more  than  any  other  food.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  small  herds  may  be  put  on  certain  reser¬ 
vations  and  under  the  care  of  Indians  prosper.  The 
practical  extinction  of  game  on  the  ranges  is  the 
work  of  the  white  man,  who  appeared  to  go  crazy 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  animals,  and  killed  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

-k 

N  THE  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  Federal  emergency  crop 
loan  Avhich  is  to  be  used  for  fruit  production  only 
has  been  raised  from  $250  to  $400.  By  the  increase 
in  the  emergency  crop  loan  limit  it  is  intended  to 
provide  more  adequate  means  of  meeting  the  special 
relief  needs  caused  by  rcent  conditions  affecting  the 
fruit  industry  throughout  these  two  States.  An 
emergency  crop  loan  is  made  only  to  an  applicant 
who  is  unable  to  procure  a  loan  of  the  same  amount 
from  other  sources,  who  does  not  have  a  means  of 
livelihood  other  than  farming  or  other  agricultural 
production,  and  who  is  otherwise  eligible. 

* 

HAT  about  nitrogen  on  pastures?  This  runs 
into  money  so  rapidly  that  many  persons  are 
alarmed  at  anything  other  than  the  treatment  of  a 
few  small  plots.  The  New  Jersey  Station  has  been 
working  on  a  four-acre  field,  with  rathe  r  conclusive 
results  in  favor  of  nitrogen.  This  four-acre  plot, 
that  received  300  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  lime,  superphosphate  and  potash,  supported 
an  average  of  L01  cows  per  acre,  whereas  a  plot 
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that  received  'lie  same  treatment  without  the  nitro¬ 
gen  carried  only  .84  cows  per  acre.  Two  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  each  year,  one  in  late  March  and 
the  other  about  June  1.  During  June  of  the  past 
seven  years  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  level 
of  milk  production  by  feeding  grain  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  314  lbs.  of  milk,  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 
Pasturing  replaced  about  30  lbs.  of  silage,  10  lbs.  of 
hay,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  grain  ordinarily 
needed  to  maintain  a  cow  weighing  1.000  lbs.  at  full 
milk  flow.  Mediocre  pasture  would  probably  replace 
the  silage  and  some  of  the  hay,  but  very  little  of  the 
grain.  While  non-treated  pastures  will  furnish  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
method,  the  cost  per  unit  is  not  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  criterion  for  the  dairy  farmer.  Unfertilized 
pastures  seldom  produce  either  enough  grazing  or 
grazing  of  good  enough  quality.  A  number  of  New 
Jersey  dairy  farmers  are  fertilizing  a  part  of  their 
Iiermanent  pastures  in  this  manner  this  Spring. 

* 

ANADA  is  exporting  large  quantities  of  dressed 
poultry  to  Great  Britain.  The  largest  ship¬ 
ment  in  20  years,  7.000  boxes,  is  now  on  the  way. 
The  birds  in  this  shipment  were  mostly  assembled  in 
A  innipeg  and  were  packed  according  to  government 
standards  and  government  inspected.  Last  Septem¬ 
ber  the  British  government  imposed  a  duty  of  six 
cents  per  pound  on  poultry  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  This  has  caused  the  British  buyers  to 
look  more  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  Domini¬ 
ons  for  their  supplies.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  reputation  is  being  built  up  for  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  poultry,  this  is  creating  the  greatest 
demand  for  several  years.  Last  Christmas  Canada 
shipped  over  1.090.000  lbs.  of  chilled  turkeys  and 
chickens  to  Britain  which  created  a  decidedly  favor¬ 
able  impression.  These  shipments  all  went  forward 
packed,  graded  and  inspected  according  to  Canadian 
government  standards. 

T  18  not  too  early  to  make  preparations  for  head¬ 
ing  off  the  filthy  and  disease-carrying  house-fly. 
In  many  cases  screens  are  necessary  for  the  doors 
and  windows.  But  the  thing  of  great  importance  is 
to  do  away  with  their  breeding  places,  which  are 
garbage  and  manure  heaps.  Any  such  places  should 
be  cleaned  out  daily  and  spread  on  the  land  or  be 
screened  to  keep  out  the  flies.  We  have  seen  the 
horse  stable  with  flies  almost  like  a  swarm  of  bees, 
growing  by  thousands  from  the  manure  heap  beside 
the  door.  Swat  the  flies  may  be  all  right,  but  swat¬ 
ting  their  breeding  places  is  far  better.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  these  pests  around. 

* 

ORD  comes  from  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  who  has 
been  at  Albany,  working  hard  for  the  rural 
school  home  rule  bills,  that  the  Feld  bill,  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
known  as  the  Governor's  bill,  giving  Commissioner 
oi  Education  power  to  close  or  consolidate  any 
school  where  the  average  attendance  falls  below  six 
lor  a  period  of  two  years,  was  defeated  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  a  vote  of  30  to  15.  Mr.  Devendorf  says: 

I  call  that  a  fine  victory.  Our  other  bills,  I  believe, 
would  pass,  il'  they  were  turned  loose  and  subjected  to 
vote. 

This  is  a  great  victory  for  home  rule.  The  de- 
ieated  bill  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  a  lot  of 
rural  districts  without  giving  them  a  fighting 
chance.  As  to  the  other  bills  favoring  home  rule, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  would  pass  if 
put  to  vote,  because  at  least  some  members  of  the 
I legislature  would  not  care  to  go  home  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  having  voted  against  bills  clearly  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  rural  school.  If  the  bill  is  killed  in  com¬ 
mittee,  this  embarrassment  is  supposed  to  be 
avoided.  But  is  it?  We  doubt  it.  Judging  from 
what  people  write  us,  this  cowardly  trick  is  seen 
through,  and  these  ostriches  with  their  heads  in  the 
sand  may  find  that  they  are  “kidding”  only  them¬ 
selves. 


Brevities 

The  May  Garden — page  356. 

Mu.  Brown,  page  354,  bad  a  good  time  on  the  trip  to 
old  Mt.  Katahdin. 

The  severe  Winter  destroyed  about  2,000  hives  of 
bees  in  New  Hampshire. 

According  to  recent  “cosmological  calculations”  the 
universe  is  6.000.000.000  light  years  in  diameter,  con¬ 
taining  p00, 000, 000. 000.000  nebulae,  some  of  which  are 
rushing  toward  somewhere  at  15.000  miles  a  second. 
Perhaps  our  government  “brain  trust”  ought  to  regu¬ 
late  it  in  some  way. 

“The  relief  which  would  confer  the  most  direct  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  country  and  have  the  greatest  psychological 
effect  and  impart  the  most  immediate  stimulus  to  trade 
and  employment  would  be  h  reduction  in  the  standard 
rale  of  the  income  tax.”  No,  that  message  does  not 
come  from  Washington:  it  was  tin* *  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  speaking. 
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Save  the  Dairymen’s  League 

Since  our  local  papers  have  printed  some  corre¬ 
spondence  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Borden  Company, 
about  250  dairymen  attended  a  meeting  at  Academy 
Corners,  across  the  line  from  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  about  25  ordinarily  attend.  At  this  meeting  H. 
L.  Seeley,  director  of  the  League,  exhibited  figures  on  a 
chart  to  account  for  omissions  in  the  returns  published. 

These  were  itemized  as  follows  :  Surplus  service  .0918. 
subsidiary  market  .0319,  plant  differential  .099.  The 
percentage  of  milk  sold  was  as  follows:  New  York  City 
30.40,  New  Jersey  7.67,  Up-State  13.95.  Pennsylvania 
3.22,  Connecticut  .33.  Cash  returns  to  patrons  $1.44. 
Mr.  Seeley  said  if  the  exemption  clause  was  not  in  the 


control  law  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  League. 

New  York.  producer. 

INCOME 

Class  1  Per  Cent  Price  Cost 

New  York  City  .  30.40  X  $2,305  =  $0,701 

New  Jersey .  7.67  X  2.110  =  .162 

Up-State . ! .  13.95  X  2.230  =  .311 

Pennsylvania  .  3.22  X  1.766  =  .057 

Connecticut .  .33  X  2.835  —  .009 


Total  .  55.57  X  $2,230  =  $1,240 

Class  2A .  22.26  X  1.550  =  .345 


Total  .  77.83  X  $2,036  =  $1,585 

Class  2B . 30  X  $1.75  =  $0,005 

Class  2C . 79  x  1.45  =  .011 

Class  2D .  1.37  X  .S45  =  .012 

Class  2E . 39  X  .845  =  .003 

Class  3  . 382  X  1.23  -  .045 

Class  4A .  14.55  X  .795  =  .116 

Class  4B  .  1.15  X  .770  =  .009 


Total  .  22.17  X  $0,905  =  $0,201 

Class  1  .  55.57  $1,240 

Class  2  .  22.26  .345 

Surplus .  22.17  .201 


Total  .  100.00  $1,786 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Pool  expenses . $0.05 

Surplus  service  . 0918 

Subsidiary  market  . 0319 

Differential  . 099 


Total  . $0.2727 

Certificates  . 07 

Cash  .  1.44 


Gross  price  . $1.7867 


THESE  figures,  together  with  figures  for  the  same 
month,  recited  by  Mr.  Sexauer  at  Syracuse,  make 
it  possible  to  give  a  fairly  complete  report  for  pool 
milk  for  November. 

This  comes  near  giving  the  first  full  account  sales 
for  pool  milk.  But  it  is  not  yet  fully  complete.  Since 
many  plants  were  closed,  producers  pay  the  League 
from  10  to  25  cents  per  cwt.  for  carting.  It  should 
average  15  cents.  This  is  income  and  should  appear 
under  that  head. 

The  item  of  .099  for  plant  differential  is  not  an 
expense.  It  is  a  part  of  the  return  for  milk. 

The  two  “surplus”  items  are  too  indefinite.  They 
amount  to  13  cents  per  cwt.,  or  at  the  rate  of  some¬ 
thing  like  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  should  he  itemized 
and  show  just  what  it  was  spent  for.  In  a  rough 
way,  however,  the  statement  is  informative  and 
helpful. 

Simply  expressed  the  income  for  milk  for  Novem¬ 
ber  was  $1,936  per  100  lbs.,  including  the  estimated 
collections  for  cartage.  The  cash  return  to  producers 
was  $1.44  per  cwt.  The  expense  was  47.6  cents. 
From  this  should  be  deducted  the  proportions  of  pay¬ 
ments  for  certificates  paid  in  1933,  if  any.  In  any 
event  the  total  expense  is  around  40  cents  per  cwt. 

If  League  producers  sold  this  milk  to  any  dealer 
licensed  by  the  control  board,  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  40  cents  per  cwt.  more  than  they  did.  To 
a  farmer  producing  200  lbs.  per  day,  it  amounts  to 
$24  for  the  month. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  if  a  League  producer 
sold  his  Class  1  and  2A  milk  to  a  licensed  dealer 
and  kept  all  the  surplus  home  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $1,585,  or  14.5  cents  more  cash  per  cwt.  than 
he  did  receive  for  all  his  November  milk.  And  be¬ 
sides  he  would  have  had  all  his  surplus  milk  to  use 
on  the  farm  or  he  could  save  the  cost  of  producing  it. 

The  real  reason  for  League  expense  is  not  surplus 
but  the  cost  of  high  salaries,  Fifth  Avenue  rents, 
automobiles,  internal  politics,  idle  plants,  distribu¬ 
tion  losses  by  subsidiaries,  publicity  subsidies,  and 
a  general  regime  of  extravagance.  Dairymen  need 
an  organization  but  no  organization  is  worth  what 
the  League  costs.  The  last  published  annual  report 
in  1931  showed  the  cost  to  be  $21,000,000. 

The  “exemption  clause”  to  co-oi>eratives  in  the 
1933  act  was  renewed  in  the  1934  law.  Under  the 
law  and  regulations  of  the  board,  individuals  and 
business  corporations  must  sell  milk  and  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  at  prices  fixed  by  the  board.  Their  expense 
and  profits  come  out  of  the  difference  or  spread. 

The  co-operatives  were  organized  to  increase  the 
price  of  milk  to  producers.  The  League-Borden  al¬ 
liance  not  only  defeated  that  purpose  but  reduced 
the  price  to  such  a  hopeless  level  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  appeal  to  the  State  to  fix  milk  prices  to  save 


farmers  from  ruin.  The  League  had  built  up  such  a 
big,  complicated  and  expensive  organization  that 
it  now  could  not  pay  its  expenses  and  also  pay  the 
board  price  to  its  producers.  The  exemption  in  the 
law  was  made  to  allow  the  League  to  pay  its  pro¬ 
ducers  less  than  regular  dealers  pay  their  producers. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  League 
could  not  exist  without  the  “exemption  clause”  in 
the  law.  Its  debts  or  liabilities  amount  to  about 
$23,000,000.  It  pays  interest  on  about  $15,000,000. 
The  “fixed  spread”  does  not  fully  cover  current  ex¬ 
penses.  If  required  to  pay  its  producers  the  full 
board  price,  its  disbursements  for  Noveml>er,  as 
shown  by  the  report,  would  show  a  loss  of 
$745,322.  The  League  earns  no  profits  or  dividends. 
If  has  no  place  to  get  this  money  except  to  take  it 
out  of  its  producers’  milk  bills.  The  “exemption 
clause”  was  put  into  the  law  so  that  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  League  management  could  be  legally 
deducted  from  its  producers’  monthly  returns.  This 
is  stating  its  bluntly,  but  it  is  information  that 
the  League  producers  are  entitled  to  know.  They 
are  not  likely  to  get  it  elsewhere. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  must  be  saved  because  its 
assets  must  be  salvaged  for  its  members,  because  it 
can  be  allowed  to  drift  over  the  precipice  only  at  a 
terrible  cost  in  human  suffering  to  all  dairymen,  and 
because  the  cost  in  time  and  energy  and  money 
to  rebuild  in  place  of  it  would  be  staggering.  Its 
present  leaders  will  not  and  cannot  save  it  because 
they  are  dominated  by  the  Borden  Company  and 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  dairy  farmers  in  and  out 
of  the  organization  and  of  the  public  generally. 

The  legislators  will  not  save  the  League  because 
there  is  a  small  League  block  in  the  Legislature  who 
really  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about,  but  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  leaders  are  backed  by  League  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that  they  control  the  farmers’  vote.  This 
view  gets  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Capitol  and  so 
(he  legislators  and  administrators  come  to  believe 
that  they  please  the  League  producer  when  they  are 
persuaded  to  slip  a  joker  into  the  milk  law  so  that 
the  leaders  may  continue  to  take  his  money  and 
charge  it  to  “surplus  expense.” 

The  way  to  save  the  League  is  for  its  producers 
to  take  control  of  it,  reduce  the  cost  of  it  to  one  cent 
per  cwt.,  and  break  the  alliance  with  the  Borden 
Company.  Then  affiliate  with  the  other  groups  in 
the  milk  shed,  under  a  single  head  or  small  body, 
to  sell  milk  and  to  restore  the  prestige  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  dairy  industry. 


A.  A.  A.  Drops  Dairy  Program 

THE  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
announced  that  it  will  not  put  its  processing  tax 
program  into  effect  in  the  dairy  industry  for  the 
present  at  least.  The  reason  given  is  the  failure  of 
the  industry  to  agree  on  the  program.  The  plan  was 
presented  to  dairy  farmers  in  a  series  of  15  regional 
conferences.  The  decision  not  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plan  resulted  from  a  study  of  the  reports  of  these 
meetings.  The  administration  will  continue  to  em¬ 
ploy  milk  marketing  agreements  and  licenses,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  benefit  of  fluid  milk  producers. 

Opposition  to  the  administration  plan  came  from 
the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  from  several  State  and  regional  affiliates  of 
that  organization,  from  numerous  producer-distribu¬ 
tors,  from  processors,  commercial  distributors,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  some  State  milk  control  boards,  some 
regional  dairy  councils,  from  officers  of  some  dairy 
breed  associations,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  units  of 
general  farm  organizations,  and  a  few  State  com¬ 
missioners  of  agriculture. 

The  statement  mentions  Syracuse,  Philadelphia 
and  Atlanta  as  indicating  an  unfavorable  reaction  to 
the  government’s  dairy  program. 


Milk  Prices  Held  Up 

COMMISSIONER  Baldwin  ordered  an  increase  of 
one  cent  a  quart  in  the  price  of  milk  in  the 
metropolitan  market,  to  take  effect  on  Monday,  April 
23.  This  includes  Greater  New  York,  Westchester, 
Rockland,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties.  The  price 
to  consumers  in  the  new  schedule  is  13c  a  quart,  and 
at  stores  12c  for  advertised  brands,  and  11c  for 
other  brands. 

The  schedule  to  producers  as  changed  by  the  or¬ 
der  is  as  follows :  Class  1,  Grade  B  milk,  $2.41  per 
cwt.;  Class  2A,  $1.50;  Class  2B,  $1.50;  Class  2C, 
$1.35. 

The  new  schedule  gave  producers  an  increase  of 
23%c  per  cwt.,  and  the  dealers  an  equal  increase. 
The  city  made  no  complaint  against  the  increase  to 
the  farmer,  but  it  did  vigorously  protest  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  spread  to  dealers.  The  Evening  Post 


secured  a  temporary  injunction  from  Justice  Aaron 
Levy  restraining  Commissioner  Baldwin  and  Direc¬ 
tor  Fee  from  putting  the  city  prices  into  effect.  The 
trial  for  permanent  injunction  will  be  held  on  May  8. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Commissioner  was  enjoined 
from  enforcing  the  order  it  was  promptly  announced 
that  prices  fixed  by  previous  orders  would  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  both  as  to  producers  and  prices  charged  in  the 
metropolitan  market. 


Delaware  Notes 

Experiments  have  been  going  on  in  Delaware  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  early  tomato  crop  during  the  past  years  and 
through  these  experiments  facts  have  been  learned 
which  have  been  valuable  to  farmers. 

The  time  of  setting  the  tomato  plants  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  the  yield  per  acre.  Those  plants  which  were 
planted  between  May  15  and  May  30  produced  on  the 
average  7.8  tons  per  acre,  compared  with  those  which 
had  been  set  out  in  June,  which  yielded  5.5  tons  per 
acre,  resulting  in  the  difference  of  2.3  tons  per  acre 
in  favor  of  the  early  plants. 

Farmers  who  have  not  already  started  their  plants  in 
cloth  covered  cold-frames  should  arrange  to  purchase 
them  before  this  time.  Some  farmers  during  the  past 
years  have  been  securing  their  plants  in  one  of  the 
above  two  ways  and  in  nearly  all  instances  those  planted 
early  yielded  the  most  tons  per  acre. 

The  growing  of  early  tomatoes  is  one  step  towards  the 
growing  of  better  tomatoes,  as  the  plants  have  a  chance 
to  have  a  considerable  growth  before  they  are  attacked 
by  diseases  of  the  foliage. 

Many  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  set  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  some  canners  are  anticipating 
with  favorable  weather  conditions  one  of  the  largest 
packs  in  recent  years.  It  is  reported  that  already 
some  canners  have  already  sold  part  of  the  future 
pack  and  as  conditions  look  now  the  tomato  crop  will 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  this  season's  crops,  and 
will  no  doubt  re-establish  itself  as  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  crop.  t. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Now  that  work  about  the  farm  is  getting  under  way 
farmers  in  this  locality  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
ruling  of  the  State  motor  vehicle  department  which  al¬ 
lows  farmers  to  operate  an  auto  truck  free  of  charge 
on  or  about  the  farm.  Special  plates  are  issued  for  this 
purpose.  They  may  run  the  truck  within  a  mile  of 
their  farm.  “We’re  getting  a  ‘break'  at  last,”  one  farm¬ 
er  says.  The  Tolland  County  Farm  Bureau  is  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  a  county  field  day  to  be  held  later. 

An  advertising  campaign  for  Connecticut  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  was  started  this  past  week  by  the  Milk  Producer*- 
Dealers’  Association  of  Connecticut.  The  advertising 
will  be  done  through  posters,  newspapers  and  radio. 
It  is  claimed  by  entomologists  that  the  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  menaces  New  England  elms  which  arch  many  of 
the  village  streets.  Infections  have  been  found  in  the 
State  and  it  is  said  there  is  no  known  cure  for  the 
disease  once  it  enters  the  trees. 

Prices. — Baldwin  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60:  De¬ 
licious,  $1.60  to  $2 ;  McIntosh,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  dande¬ 
lions.  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $1.40:  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10  to  15c ;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.10 :  Rock  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  25c :  Leg- 
lionrs.  live.  18  to  21c;  geese,  dressed.  20  to  23c:  ducks, 
dressed,  18  to  20c:  butter,  lb.,  24  to  27c;  eggs.  doz.. 
25c ;  pork,  dressed,  lb.,  8  to  10c.  Clifford  b.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Natural  Milk  in!  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  people  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  do  not  like 
the  proposed  new  milk  code  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1 
as  per  schedule.  The  board  of  supervisors  has  evinced 
a  disposition  to  take  a  hand  in  the  matter,  if  an  at¬ 
tempt  be  made  to  prevent  natural  or  “uncooked”  milk 
being  sold  in  the  county.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  help  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  prudent  to  publish  my  name  because  it  is  not 
safe  for  an  individual  to  gain  the  ill  will  of  the  health 
authorities.  a  producer. 

New  York. 

Fight  for  a  Good  Milk  Bill 

Dairymen  of  the  town  of  Blenheim  and  vicinity  have 
lost  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  by  failure  of  three 
successive  milk  companies  operating  in  that  territory, 
and  this  loss  would  have  been  prevented  or  minimized 
if  the  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  William  8.  Dunn, 
compelling  milk  companies  to  pay  every  15  days  for 
their  milk  were  enacted  into  law.  The  bill  was  killed 
in  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
strict  party  vote,  13  to  2,  and  following  this  disclosure 
farmers  and  businessmen,  without  regard  to  party  lines, 
have  bombarded  Assemblyman  Dunn  with  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  telephone  calls  and  personal  visits  to  continue 
his  fight.  Encouraged  by  this  wave  of  approval  and 
support  Mr.  Dunn  has  announced  that  he  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  the  bill  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  vote  by  the  Assembly. 

No  bill  introduced  in  recent  years  has  been  regarded 
as  of  so  much  universal  benefit  to  Schoharie  County, 
with  its  large  farm  population,  and  party  lines  are 
being  forgotten  in  the  fight  to  win  its  enactment. 

“There  is  nothing  of  a  political  nature  about  this 
bill.”  said  Assemblyman  Dunn.  “It  would  mean,  if 
enacted,  that  our  dairymen  would  be  paid  every  15 
days.  They  would  have  ready  cash  oftener,  be  able  to 
pay  their  bill's  more  promptly,  and  effect  savings  by 
discounting  them  with  cash.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
support  I  am  receiving  from  my  county  on  the  meas¬ 
ure  from  all  quarters.” 

Opposition  to  the  bill  comes  largely  from  the  milk 
companies,  which  claim  it  will  mean  added  expense  to 
them.  a.  c. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  New  Method  of  Storing 
and  Curing  Hay 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Haying  time  will  be  with  us  again  be¬ 
fore  we  know  it.  So  many  have  been 
asking  me  about  the  new  methods  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  storing  hay  that  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  during  the  past  few 
months  investigating  this  system  or  meth¬ 
od  of  curing  and  feeding  hay. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  any 
method  of  storing  cut  hay  in  the  past 
has  been  the  fire  hazard.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  farms  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  Avhere  different  methods 
have  been  tried  wtih  varying  results.  In 
every  case  though  livestock.  particularly 
cows,  seemed  to  show  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  to  this  kind  of  hay. 

In  my  various  trips  through  the  West 
it  has  been  very  noticeable  that  the  Avest- 
ern  farmer  pays  more  careful  attention 
to  his  hay  crop,  particularly  Alfalfa,  than 
w~e  do  in  the  East. 

Field  Losses 

Headden’s  investigations  at  the  Colora¬ 
do  Station,  reported  in  Colorado  Bulletin 
111.  shoAV  that  Alfalfa  bay  Avhich  has 
been  exposed  to  three  rains  totaling  1.8 
inches  result  in  an  average  crude  protein 
loss  of  7.7  per  cent;  an  X-free  extract 
(mostly  starch  and  sugar)  loss  of  5.1; 
and  a  fat  loss  of  .1  per  cent.  This  means 
a  loss  of  about  260  lbs.  of  total  nutrients 
per  ton,  and  also  represents  the  more 
soluble  and  digestible  part  of  these  nu¬ 
trients. 

The  same  authority  has  found  that  on 
the  average  about  half  the  weight  of  Al¬ 
falfa  is  in  its  leaves,  and  that  the  leaves 
contain  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
crude  protein,  more  than  half  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  free  extract  and  fat,  and  one-fourth 
the  total  fiber.  In  talking  with  various 
experiment  station  investigators,  and 
with  OAvners  of  some  of  the  larger  Al¬ 
falfa  ranches  of  the  West,  they  report 
finding  on  the  average  about  300  lbs.  of 
leaves  are  lost  for  each  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay  harvested  and  fed.  These  findings 
are  very  significant  and  worthy  of  further 
analysis  and  consideration.  A  ton  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  which  has  been  properly  cured 
and  handled  contains  on  the  average 
about  212  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein ;  780  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates, 
divided  into  243  lbs.  of  digestible  fiber, 
and  537  lbs.  of  digestible  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract  (mostly  starch  and  sugar),  and  18 
lbs.  of  fat.  These  digestible  nutrient 
figures  are  based  on  the  average  of  109 
trials  and  taken  from  Morrison’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding.” 

Morrison’s  compilations  also  shoAV  that 
on  the  average  Alfalfa  leaves  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  346  lbs.  of  digestible  crude 
protein  per  ton ;  109  lbs.  of  digestible 
fiber;  592  lbs.  of  digestible  N-free  ex¬ 
tract  ;  and  60  lbs.  of  digestible  fat,  per 
ton.  A  leaf  loss  of  300  lbs.  per  ton  of 
hay  harvested  would  therefore  mean  that 
almost  52  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  protein  ; 
16.5  lbs.  of  digestible  fiber;  88.88  lbs.  of 
digestible  nitrogen  free  extract ;  and  9 
lbs.  of  digestible  fat,  are  completely  lost. 

Based  on  a  three-ton  yield  the  leaf 
nutrient  loss  per  acre  would  be  156  lbs. 
of  digestible  crude  protein,  which  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  form  of  linseed  oilmeal  at 
$50  per  ton,  a  price  which  I  think  may 
soon  be  reached,  would  be  the  equivalent 
monetary  loss  of  $12.79  per  acre  for  the 
digestible  crude  protein.  Transposing  fat 
to  its  equivalent  carbohydrate  value  gives 
a  total  digestible  nutrient  loss,  other  than 
digestible  crude  protein  of  376.89  lbs.  per 
acre.  These  nutrients  if  purchased  in  the 
form  of  cracked  corn  at  $30  per  ton  would 
be  Avorth  $6.50;  or  a  total  value  of  $19.29 
for  all  digestible  nutrients.  This  loss  of 
nearly  $20  per  acre  represents  minimum 
rather  than  maximum,  no  account  being 
taken  into  consideration  for  stem  loss, 
spoilage,  leaching,  mold  and  excessive 
leaf  loss. 

It  is  a  safe  estimate  that  for  every  10 
acres  of  our  hay  land  hai-vested  we  an¬ 
nually  lose  from  $150  to  $200  worth  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  Avhose  only  com¬ 
pensating  return  is  represented  in  the 
approximate  36  per  cent  return  of  their 
nitrogen  centent  to  the  soil,  which  cer¬ 


tainly  is  an  expensive  form  of  fertilizer. 

June  Pasture  All  the  Time 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  1  become 
convinced  that,  whether  Ave  like  it  or  not, 
constant  change  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
modern  existence,  and  whatever  happens 
will  be  different. 

These  new  metal  cut  hay  keepers  now 
being  marketed  have  impressed  me  very 
favorably,  because  they  permanently  re¬ 
move  the  ever-present  bane  of  destruction 


and  loss  of  our  barns  and  livestock  by 
fire.  All  the  leaves  are  preserved,  as  bay 
is  loaded,  cut  and  raked,  just  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  except  it  is  taken  from  the  fields  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  become  too  dry.  It  is 
taken  to  the  cutter  or  chopped  and  blown 
directly  into  these  metal  containers, 
Avhich  are  so  constructed  and  ventilated 
that  all  the  nutrients  are  retained,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  color,  flavor  and  aroma  in¬ 
cident  to  June  pastures.  It  is  no  won- 
der  cows  prefer  this  kind  of  roughage.  I 
predict  a  widespread  and  extensive  future 
use  for  this  new'  method  of  making  and 
storing  hay. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Planning 
Spring  Sale 

The  Ayrshire  Spring  sale  season  will 
open  Avith  the  Strathglass-Strathaven  auc¬ 
tion,  on  May  15,  at  Strathglass  Farm. 
Port  Chester.  X’.  Y.  This  sale  is  virtual¬ 
ly  the  fifth  annual  Strathglass  sale,  for 
practically  everything  offered  is  of  Strath¬ 
glass  breeding.  This  sale  aa-uII  be  featured 
by  an  outstanding  group  of  young  herd 
sire  prospects  of  choicest  breeding,  and 
production  backing.  Avhile  some  of  them 
should  prove  to  be  candidates  for  show¬ 
ring  honors. 

On  May  17,  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 


tion  sale  and  show  in  the  Farm  Show 
buildings,  at  Harrisburg.  The  consign¬ 
ment  of  54  head  has  been  selected  from 
several  of  the  leading  herds  of  Pennsyl 
vania.  At  10  A.  M.,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  sale,  the  entire  sale  offering  will 
be  arranged  in  classes  and  judged  by 
Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  of  Penn  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler,  Narberth,  Pa., 
is  chairman  of  the  sale  committee. 

The  annual  Maryland  Ayrshire  Club 
field  day  and  promotional  sale  will  be 
held  on  May  26  at  the  farm  of  A.  W. 
Feeser  &  Co.,  Inc*.,  Westminster,  Md.  An 
offering  of  about  a  dozen  very  nicely  bred 
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young  cattle. will  be  sold  in  conjunction 
with  an  interesting  field  day  program. 
Ray  Norman,  of  Street,  Md.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  sale. 

Louis  Seitz,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has 
announced  that  a  consignment  sale  av i  1 1 
be  held  on  May  31  in  Waukesha.  This 
offering  will  consist  quite  largely  of  young- 
cows  that  are  fresh  or  close-up  to  calv¬ 
ing,  as  Avell  as  half  a  dozen  choicely  bred 
young  bulls.  The  Waukesha  sale  will  In- 
preceded  by  a  show,  in  which  the  entire 
offering  Avill  be  judged. 

The  Ayrshire  breeders  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Valley  will  hold  a  sale  on  June5. 
at  Gouveneur.  X.  Y.  These  cattle  have 
been  inspected  by  L.  L.  Grow,  of  Fort 
Jackson.  Avho  is  the  sale  manager,  and 
avIio  has  charge  of  the  arrangements.  A 
show  Avill  also  precede  this  sale. 

All  of  the  cattle  in  these  five  sales  are 
from  federally  accredited  herds  and  all 
are  negative  to  the  blood  test  for  abor¬ 
tion  disease.  This  group  of  sales  Avill 
mark  the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  of 
giving  cash  prizes  for  winners  at  a  show 
to  be  held  prior  to  the  sale.  All  entries 
will  be  judged  by  competent  authorities, 
and  buyers  will  have  the  oppotunity  of 
seeing  their  prospective  purchases  placed 
prior  to  the  sale. 


Chronic  Scours  in  Cow 

We  are  Avriting  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  our  coav.  She  freshened  March 
4  and  has  had  the  scours  ever  since  and 
Ave  did  everything  Ave  knew.  Nothing  has 
helped  her  yet.  We  feed  her  corn  meal 
ami  a  feAv  cut  potatoes  and  carrots. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  c. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  isolate  the 
scouring  coav  and  then  keep  her  soiled 
bedding  and  bowel  discharges  away  from 
other  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  she  may 
be  affected  AA-ith  a  germ-caused  and  there¬ 
for  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  Bet¬ 
ter  clean  out  her  stall  daily  and  haul  tin- 
soiled  bedding  and  manure  to  a  distance 
Avhere  it  should  be  ploAved  under.  The 
germ-caused  disease,  Ave  think,  may  be 
Johne’s  disease  (paraturberculosis,  or 
chronic  bacterial  dysentery).  In  that 
disease  appetite  is  retained,  but  the  ani¬ 
mal  gradually  becomes  emaciated  until  it 
becomes  mere  “skin  and  bone”  before 
death.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  it  eventually  ends  in  death  in  all 
cases. 

After  death  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  is  found  intensely  wrin¬ 
kled  or  puckered  and  the  wrinkles  cannot 
be  smoothed  out  by  stretching.  The  germs 
ol  the  disease  are  found  by  microscopical 
examination  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
it  has  even  been  found  possible  by  such 
examination  to  discover  them  in  scrap¬ 
ings  of  mucus  membrane  taken  from  the 
rectum.  IIoAvever,  that  need  not  be  done, 
for  there  is  uoav  a  method  of  testing  a 
suspected  animal  to  detect  the  infection 
just  as  is  done  with  tuberculin  for  de¬ 
tection  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  agent 
used  for  the  purpose  is  known  as  “johnin” 
and  is  injected  in  the  same  AAray  as  tuber¬ 
culin,  and  like  that  agent  it  causes  a 
rise  in  temperature  above  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  animal  that  is  retained 
for  some  hours  and  then  gradually  sub¬ 
sides. 

A  tuberculin  prepared  culture  of  the 
bacilli  which  cause  avian  or  bird  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  also  been  used  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  detection  of  Johne’s  disease, 
but  johnin  gives  probably  more  reliable 
results  in  a  majority  of  instances.  Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  disease  menioned  it  should  be 
known  that  it  may  be  present  in  an  ani¬ 
mal.  in  a  dormant  state,  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  then  suddenly  flare  up 
Avben  the  animal  is  depleted  or  weakened 
by  sickness,  lack  of  full  nutrition,  or 
even  by  calving.  The  attack  may  also 
lessen  in  severity  for  a  time  when  a 
poorly  fed  animal  is  generously  fed,  but 
invariably  it  returns  and  eventual!  v 
proves  fatal. 

If  the  suspected  coav  reacts  to  the  test, 
it  might  be  Avell  to  have  her  mates  simi 
larly  tested,  as  they  may  have  contracted 
the  disease  if  long  housed  with  the  one 
first  attacked.  Full  particulars  are  giv¬ 
en  regarding  the  disease  and  the  johnin 
test  in  a  bulletin  which  your  veterinarian 
may  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

When  you  have  isolated  the  coav  you 
might  give  her,  experimentally,  20  drops 
of  beecliAvood  creosote,  one-half  ounce  oil 
of  cajeput  and  two  ounces  cottonseed  oil 
four  times  daily,  as  that  treatment  will 
he  likely  to  prove  beneficial  if  the  coav 
happens  to  be  affected  with  enzootic  dy¬ 
sentery  rather  than  Johne’s  disease,  in 
the  enzootic  disease,  Avhich  .is  also  con¬ 
tagious,  but  often  curable,  the  boAvel  dis¬ 
charges  are  chocolate  colored  and  not 
foul-smelling.  In  Johne’s  disease,  the  dis¬ 
charges  are  slate  colored  and  haA'e  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  fetid  smell  which  may  readily 
be  recognized  by  tin-  expert. 

Xo  matter  Avhich  disease  proves  pres¬ 
ent,  perfectly  cleanse,  disinfect  and  wliite- 
Avash  the  stall  vacated  by  the  affected 
cow,  to  make  it  safe  for  occupation  by 
another  cow.  Use  hot  water  containing 
one  13-ounce  can  of  concentrated  lye  in 
each  15  gallons  for  the  cleansing  and  dis¬ 
infecting  work  and  then  apply  freshly 
made  limeAvash.  Include  the  floor  and 
gutter  in  the  process.  If  you  cannot 
readily  obtain  the  drugs  mentioned,  sub¬ 
stitute  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
bismuth  subnitrate,  powdered  catechu  and 
powdered  alum  and  give  one  tablespoon  in 
boiled  milk  every  six  hours.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Metal  Knt-crop  Keeper  eliminates  the  fire-trap  hap  mote  as  illustrated  in  this 
new  Jamesway  equipment  now  in  use  at  St.  Mary's  Academy,  South  Bend,  hid. 


Some  of  the  good  dairy  cows  on  pasture  at  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  Roclcy  Mountains  in  the  distance  make  a  picturesque  background. 


This  picture  is  sent  us  by  Wm.  II.  MacKenzie,  of  Y ewtown.  Conn.,  who  suggests 
that  it  be  labeled,  “ Springtime  in  Connecticut .” 


Breeders’  Association  will  hold  an  auc¬ 
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GENUINE 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

ARE  BETTER  THAN 
EVER...  COST  LESS 

UNADILLA  SILOS  have  patented 
features  that  make  them  strong¬ 
er,  longer-lived,  safer,  easier  to  use. 

Made  of  Oregon  fir  .  .  .  the  superla¬ 
tive  silo  wood  ...  at  surprising  low 
cost .  .  .  they  have  dropped  in  line 
with  prices  for  your  products. 

•  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  discounts  on  request.  Una- 
dilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.  )  effectively 

CONTROL  STOMACHWORMS 


in  SHEEP  ALSO  FOR  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  AMD  HOOKWORMS 
IN  HOGS  AND  OTHER  LIVESTOCK 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

Send  for  Illustrated  Worm 

Bulletins  S. .  650  and^No.  J« 

Practical -Scicnt^fe  N ,39 .£ 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MFURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
,  Write—  s.  II.  LIVINGSTON  .  Lnnrn,ter,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS — Canadian  Bred 

In  the  economical  production  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat,  the  Canadian-bred  Holstein  cow  has 
always  measured  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  Through  years  of  constructive 
breeding  she  lias  been  developed  into  a  big, 
strong,  rugged  animal,  capable  of  giving  a 
large  flow  of  milk  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Today,  you  can  buy  both  cows  and  heifers  of 
Canadian  breeding,  at  prices  so  reasonably 
low,  that  every  farmer  in  need  of  a  few  head, 
or  even  a  full  herd,  ought  to  consider  coining 
to  Canada  to  make  a.  purchase.  Bight  now  is 
a  good  time  to  buy,  either  Spring  freshened 
telltales,  or  those  bred  to  calve  at  a  later 
date.  Fully  accredited  and  blood-tested,  the 
present  offering  of  approved  type  and  blood 
lines  is  worth  looking  over.  For  full  information 
as  to  free  motor  service,  prices  and  where  the 
cattle  are  available,  in  areas  quite  close  to 
tiie  border,  write — 

Director  of  Extension 
Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 


1  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

•  • 

1 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  ami  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smltliville  Flats,  N. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Hegistered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


HORSES 


T  /xij  farm  chunks  for  sale.  Good  colors, 
IWA  1 jMOJfK  young  ages,  clever,  quiet,  gentle, 
inru  Ltl!  lUdUo  harness  broke.  Will  sell  carload 
or  truck  load.  Also  several  matched  spans  work  mules. 

FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

Two  Sorrel  Stallions;  also  two  3  years  old  and  two  year¬ 
ling  Allies.  E.  E.  HORTON  k  SON  •  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 

—  -  • 

CTALLIONS  FOR  SALE— Six- year-old  roan  Bel- 
giau,  two-year-old  black  Percheron.  DEPARTMENT 
PI  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  IWnt-ll  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


PONIES 


Shetland-Welch  Bav,  white  markings,  5 
*  WIN  1  years.  E.  L.  ECKERT  East  Berlin.  Pa. 

[  DOGS  T  ) 


Pod.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups N‘" Z'0\*7u£r"m 


German  Police  Puppies  ]oNEl,hlLdi»In.DNewL^ri 


Livestock  Sales 


May  9-10.  —  Holsteins.  Sale  pavilion 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y, 

May  15. — Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale 
of  Ayrshires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


May  17.  —  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  show  and  auction 
sale,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


May  26. 
Foremost 
Emmadine 

N.  Y. 


—  Emmadine  Sale,  Annua] 
Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 


The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  March  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.i0:  Class  2A.  .$1.40;  Class  2B. 
$1.50:  Class  2C.  $1.40:  Class  2D.  $1.0U/2;  Class 
2E.  96%e;  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4e 
for  the  six  classes. 


BETTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  25c;  extra,  92  score, 
24c:  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  23%  to  23%e:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  26%c;  firsts,  24%c;  centralized, 
23  %c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  22%c:  hennery  exchange  specials. 
19 %<• :  standards,  18%e;  browns,  special.  20% o ; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  2oc;  standards, 
23  %e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The_  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  17c;  broilers,  21  to  24c:  turkeys,  liens, 
22c;  toms,  20c:  ducks,  nearby.  8  to  10c:  geese, 
nearby.  7c:  pigeons,  pair,  25c:  guineas,  pair. 
70c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  28c;  fowls.  21c;  ducks.  16c- ; 
turkeys,  15  to  23c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  30  to  40c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Ga..  doz.  bchs..  $1.50  to  $2.50:  N. 
J.,  doz.  bclis.,  $2  to  $4.50.  Beans.  Fla.,  box.  50c 
to  $3.25.  Brussel  sprouts.  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  10c. 
Cabbage.  Fla.,  white,  bskt.,  93c  to  $1.  Car¬ 
rots.  State,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.  Dandelion  greens. 
N.  .1.,  bskt..  25  to  50c.  Eggplants.  Fla.,  ert., 
$1  to  $2.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl..  $6  to  $11.50. 

Kale.  Va..  bskt.,  25  to  60c.  Leeks,  bch..  20  to 

25c.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.50  to  $3.50. 
Mustard.  N.  C.,  bskt.,  25  to  75c.  Okra.  Cuba, 
crt..  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Onions,  old  crop.  En..  yel., 
50  lbs..  50c  to  $1.25.  Parsley.  Tex.,  %  crt..  $1 
to  $1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt..  20  to  65c. 
Peas,  S.  C..  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Radishes.  Va.. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $2.  Spinach.  Jersey,  bskt.,  65  to 
85c:  Pa.,  bskt.,  80  to  85c.  Squash,  marrow, 
bskt..  85c  to  $1.  Tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug,  $1  to 

$3.50:  crate.  $1.25  to  $2.50:  repacked.  72-80s. 
crt..  $1.75  to  $2.  Watercress,  Sn.,  100  bchs., 

$1.25  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes.  Fla.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $5:  old  po¬ 
tatoes.  L.  I..  100  lbs..  $1.10  to  $2.10:  Me..  100 
lbs..  $1.10  to  $1.90:  Canada,  100  lbs.,  $1.85  to 
$1.90. 

FRUIT 

Apples.  E11.  and  Sn.,  open  or  paper  covered 
boxes.  85c  to  $2.50:  bbls.,  $2.75  to  $5.50 
Oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $1.90  to  $3.40:  Fla.,  box. 
$2  to  $3.85.  Pears,  En.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.13.  Strawberries,  Fla..  %  pt.,  5  to  12e: 
qt..  10  to  17c:  La.,  pt..  8  to  13c.  Watermelons, 
Cuba,  each,  $1  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16;  clover 
mixed,  $15  to  $17;  Alfalfa.  $18  to  $21. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $3  to  $4;  calves,  $5  to  $S;  lambs,  $9.50 
to  $13. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs.  38  llts.  down,  $1S  to  $20. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33c:  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  32e. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  choice.  $6  to  $6.50: 
good.  $5.50  to  $6:  medium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  corn- 
mom  $4  to  $4.75;  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  choice. 
$,i.75  to  $6.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium. 
$1-50  to  $5.25;  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice,  $5.75 
to  $6.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75.  Heifers,  choice. 
$.i.2.t  to  $5.75;  good,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  medium.  $4 
lo  $4.75;  common.  $3  to  $4.  Cows,  choice.  $4 
t°  •H.50 ;  good,  $3.50  to  $5.25:  medium.  $4  to 
$4.75:  common,  $3  to  $4;  common  and  medium. 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  BBulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.75  to  $5.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75.  Yeal- 
ers,  good  and  choice,  $S  to  $8.50:  medium.  $7.25 
to  $8;  cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.25.  Feeder 
and  stocker _ cattle.  500  to  800  lbs.,  good  and 
choice.  $5.25  to  $6.25;  common  and  medium. 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  S00  to  1.050  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$5  to  $5.50;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4  50 
Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $4.75  to 
$5:  180  to  200  llis.,  $4.75  to  $5;  200  to  220  lbs.. 
$4.75  to  $5;  220  to  250  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.75-  250 
to  290  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75  :  290  to  350  lbs,,  $4.25 
to  $4.7.Y  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25.  Sheep,  choice  Spring  lambs  $ti  3  • 
choice  clipped  lambs,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  yearling 
wethers,  $5  to  $6;  ewes,  all  wts.,  $2  to  $4.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  170  to  220  lbs..  $4.35:  above  240  lbs.. 
$4  to  $4.25;  10O  to  140  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.50;  sows, 
$3.25  down.  Cattle,  good  steers.  $6  to  $6.75; 
several  head  up  to  $7;  medium,  $5.25  to  $6:  com¬ 
mon.  $4.50  to  $5.25:  medium  to  good  heifers, 
$4.75  to  $6;  good  cows,  $3.50  to  $4:  best  bulls. 
$3.25  to  $4.  Calves,  good  and  choice  vealers. 
$7 mediums,  $5  to  $6:  cull  and  common.  $2  to 
$4.50.  Sheep,  shorn  lambs,  better  grades,  $9 
to  $9.25:  mediums,  $7  to  $8.50:  cull  and  com¬ 
mon.  $4  to  $6.50;  wool  lambs  absent:  springers 
up  to  $12:  shorn  wethers,  $5.35  down. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  25  to  29c;  eggs.  17  to  21c;  live  fowls, 
lb  to  17c;  chickens,  20  to  21c;  dressed  fowls. 
19  to  20c:  chickens.  25  to  2Se:  apples,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2 :_  cabbage,  80-lb.  crate,  $1  to  $1.25:  kale, 
bn..  35  to  40e;  onions.  50  lbs..  75c  to  $1.25:  po¬ 
tatoes.  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.S5. 


“It’s  So  Simple 
It’s  Silly” 


That  is  a  pet  expression  of  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  I 
can’t  help  thinking  how  well 
it  applies  to  the  way 


can  make  extra  sure  money 
for  dairymen. 


There  is  no  certainty  in  the 
price  of  milk  but  for  extra 
butterfat  the  price  is  fixed  — 

5  cents  a  point  for  Grade  A 
milk  and  4  cents  a  point  for 
Grade  B  milk. 

If  you  can  get  an  increase  of 

6  points  (and  some  feeders 
have  got  more)  it  means  an 
extra  30  cents  for  A  and  24 
cents  for  B  on  every  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  Multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  hundred 
pounds  you  sell  in  a  month 
or  a  year  and  you  will  have 


the  amount  of  extra  sure 
money. 

With  Grade  A  producers  it 
may  even  mean  saving  their 
market  since  the  increase  in 
butterfat  requirement. 

Do  you  wonder  why  we  are 
so  interested  in  helping  you 
make  more  money?  Well, 
the  reason  is  for  us  that  it  is 
good  business  to  have  pros¬ 
perous  happy  customers  — 
those  who  can  pay  their  bills 
and  have  a  little  left. 

But  to  have  this  relief,  you 
must  feed  CREAMAT1NE. 
Only  in  this  way  can  your 
cows  be  persuaded  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  extra  butterfat  that 
means  extra  money  in  your 
pocket. 


President . 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

W averly,  N.  Y. 
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AYRSHIRE  SHOW  AND  AUCTION  SALE 

Thursday,  May  17th,  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 

Consignments  of  54  head  of  choice  registered  Ayrshires  from  the  well-known  herds  of  Sycamore 
Penshurst,  Glen  Foerd.  Old  Forge,  Normandy,  Terrace  and  the  State  College. 

BUSINESS  COWS  IN  MILK  VALUABLE  YOUNG  BULLS 

BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Including  a  great  lot  of  calves  for  the  4-H  Club  member  or  beginner. 

Dependable  blood-lines— Proven  production  backing — Show  prospects  that  should  win — All  from 
accredited  herds,  tuberculosis  free,  and  negative  to  blood-test. 

For  Catalog  Write  DR.  E.  S.  DEUBLER,  CHAIRMAN  SALE  COMMITTEE, 

PENSHURST  FARM,  NARBERTH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Show  and  Judging  of  Entries  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  Begins 

Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  Judge.  at  1:00  P.  \f. 


ATTEND  THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  EARLVILLE  SALE 

Sale  Pavilion.  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THREE  BIG  DAYS  -200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Hand  Picked  front  the  Best  Herds  of  the  East. 

ACCREDITED— NEGATIVE  ON  BLOOD-TEST  TO  GO  INTO  ANY  STATE 

MAY  9fh — 50  top  animals,  high  producers,  high  testers — every  one  an  outstanding  individual. 
MAY  10th- 75  fresh  and  nearbv  springers,  young,  many  with  records. 

MAY  11th— 75  bred  and  open  yearling  heifers,  ail  by  good  sires,  many  from  record  dams. 

Pick  your  next  herd  sire  from  the  25  ready- for- service  sons  of  high-record  cows,  that  sell  during  this  event. 

100%  satisfaction  goes  with  every  animal,  the  same  as  always  at  these  events. 

Send  for  catalog  and  details  now.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

SWINE  | 

AYRSHIRES 

Bull  Calves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  4.72JS.  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


.-.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


YEARLING  Brown  Swiss  Bulls  for  Sale— Reasonably 

Priced.  Papers.  EDWIN  NICH0L8,  Enfield.  N.  H. 


GOATS 


SELECTED  BOARS  — ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service .  si  0-S1  2. 60-SI  5 

Younger  boars  ail  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

8-10  weeks .  S3. 00  10-12  weeks .  S3. so 

Shoats  .  J4-S4.50-S5.J6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  OAVIS  Old  Battle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  6  to  7  wks. 
old,  $2.75:  8-9  wks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows.  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


For  Sale 


Nubian  Toggeuburg  Grade  Goats— Bucks 
and  Does — Young  Kids  and  Bred  Does. 


Price  right.  WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15tli.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  M.I. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not, 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  $3. SO  ea 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 


uu  i  us.  iMiuais  JO  uu  tfaCll.  v/.  v/.  jls.  v.i 

Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW01 


$4.00. 

free. 

DEL. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester- Berkshire ,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  each.  Chester  Whites,  $3.  Crates  free 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

TOP  QUALITY 

6  weeks.  *3.00  each:  8  weeks,  *3.26;  extras,  *3.76 
Chester  end  Yerkehire  -  Berkshire  end  O.  I.  C. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Boars.  Bred  Gilts,  Breeding  Pigs. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  -  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


0  I  Pc  Purebred.1 ’pedigreed  pigs,  *6  ea.  Ready  May  15 
V.  1.  Unrelated  pairs,  *10.  K.  HILL,  Senera  Kails,  V  * 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


For  Those  Who  Fail 

“All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the 
prize,” 

The  world  has  cried  for  a  thousand 
years ; 

But  to  him  who  tries  and  who  fails  and 
dies, 

I  give  great  honor  and  glory  and  tears. 

O  great  is  the  hero  who  wins  a  name, 

But  greater  many  and  many  a  time 
Some  pale-faced  fellow  who  dies  in  shame. 

And  lets  God  finish  the  thought  sublime. 

And  great  is  the  man  with  sword  un¬ 
drawn, 

And  good  is  the  man  who  refrains 
from  wine ; 

But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  fights  on. 

Bo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

* 

We  clean  our  silver  according  to  the 
electrolysis  method,  which  saves  both 
time  and  strength.  For  this  we  use  a 
large  aluminum  kettle.  If  one  does  not 
have  this,  an  enamel  kettle  with  an  alumi¬ 
num  pan  set  in  it  will  do  the  work.  Fill 
.the  vessel  two-thirds  full  of  hot  water, 
measured,  and  add  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  for  each 
quart  of  water.  When  the  salt  and  soda 
are  dissolved  put  the  silver  in  the  kettle 
in  such  a  way  that  each  piece  of  silver 
touches  the  aluminum,  or  another  piece  of 
silver  that  touches  the  pan.  Allow  the 
solution  to  boil  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  then  remove  the  silver,  rinse 
with  scalding  water  and  wipe  dry.  Do 
not  use  this  process  with  oxidized  finish. 
Bright  silver  assumes  a  fine  luster  after 
such  treatment,  and  it  saves  much  labor. 
The  aluminum  will  be  blackened  by  it. 
but  this  deposit  may  be  removed  by  boil¬ 
ing  weak  vinegar  in  the  container. 

* 

The  newest  reducing  diet,  worked  out 
at  the  metabolism  clinic  of  John  Hopkins 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Harrop  Jr.,  is 
bananas  and  skimmed  milk.  Those  on  the 
diet  eat  four  to  six  bananas  and  drink 
three  or  four  glasses  of  skimmed  milk  a 
day.  For  milder  diets  the  bananas  are 
increased  to  seven  or  eight  and  the  milk 
to  four  glasses.  During  off-diet  periods, 
the  patient  may  have  meats,  fish,  eggs  and 
vegetables,  but  should  refrain  from  fats 
and  starches.  Coffee  and  tea  are  allowed, 
but  not  cream  or  sugar.  A  large  amount 
of  water  is  advised.  Says  Dr.  Rarrop : 
“Reducing  should  be  natural.  That  means 
diet,  but  few  people  will  follow  a  diet 
that  leaves  them  weak  or  unsatisfied.  This 
not  only  gives  them  a  well-filled  stom¬ 
ach  but  contains  sufficient  calories  and 
all  the  vitamins,  except  B,  which  stimu¬ 
lates  appetite.  It  gives  a  marked  loss  of 
weight  during  the  first  few  weeks  and  the 
patient  does  not  have  to  stay  on  it  long 
at  a  time.”  However,  anyone  adopting  a 
reducing  diet  should  consult  a  physician 
first. 


Tennessee  Notes 

April  2  we  worked  in  garden  and  po¬ 
tato  patch,  then  a  catch  in  my  back  and 
a  back  set  of  the  flu  and  for  past  week 
one  has  had  sufficient  time  to  realize 
what  foolish  creatures  we  mortals  be. 
pushing  old  joints  and  muscles  beyond 
their  strength,  losing  days  instead  of 
hours,  although  we  may  have  snow, 
freezes  and  what  not  of  destructive  forces 
to  contend  with  yet.  At  the  present, 
April  9,  we  are  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  blushing  pink  of  the  peach  trees,  the 
redbuds,  the  snowbank  whiteness  of  the 
pears,  cherries  and  plum  trees,  the  golden 
bells  with  their  flame  of  yellow.  The 
lilacs  are  massing  their  purple  forces  for 
future  beauty  and  fragrance.  All  night 
long  the  rain  has  pattered  down.  The 
wind  is  veering  to  the  east,  and  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  am  a  bit  fearful  that 
a  freeze  may  come  along  and  destroy  the 
work  of  the  past  two  weeks  of  balmy 
weather.  We  are  trying  the  much-talked- 
of  Lespedeza,  and  wondering  will  it  do 
half  it  is  supposed  to. 

Paul,  our  farm  boy,  is  still  holding  on 
to  his  work  at  Kingsport.  There  have 
been  such  a  few  days  one  could  work  on 
the  farm.  Maybe  lie  will  come  clear  of 
debts  and  get  a  crop  in,  too.  .Sometimes 
one  grows  weary  and  heartsick  of  the 
hills,  gulley  and  rocks,  of  the  mud  holes 
called  roads,  of  the  high  taxes  for  which 
we  get  so  little  in  return ;  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  and  corrupt  public  officials ;  of  the 
many  crop  failures,  the  bugs,  the  worms, 
and  other  destructive  forces  we  have  to 
contend  with  on  the  farm.  And  yet  it  s 
good  to  have  a  home,  a  place  to  call  our 


own,  though  the  roof  may  leak,  the  stove 
smoke,  the  hens  fail  to  pay  their  board 
bill.  Water  and  wood  don’t  cost  any¬ 
thing;  greens  will  soon  be  plentiful;  peas, 
beets,  radishes,  onions,  turnips,  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  potatoes  are  in  the  ground. 

I  hope  I  will  never  grow  too  old  to 
enjoy  the  Spring ;  the  swelling  buds,  the 
gentle  throbbing,  pulsing  awakening  of 
Mother  Nature’s  children,  decked  anew  in 
their  robes  of  varied  colors,  and  a  moon¬ 
less,  starlit  night ;  some  way  the  stars 
seemingly  are  piled  on  top  of  one  another. 

I  wonder  how  people  who  work  hand  in 
hand  with  nature  or  natural  laws  set  in 
motion  by  the  invisible  hands  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  All-wise,  All-powerful  Creator,  can 
ever  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  One. 
who  set  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


10.  18,  20  years,  30,  548  —  New  Sleeves! 

38  and  40-in.  bust  New  Necklines! 
measure.  Size  16  re-  Three  styles  of 
quires  3%  yds.  of  sleeves  and  three 
39-in.  material  with  styles  of  collars  with 
V-i  yd.  of  39-in.  con-  attached  jabots  are 
trusting  for  dress;  provided  in  this  pat- 
with  2 Va  yds.  of  54-  tern.  Designed  in 
in.  material  with  2%  sizes  14,  10,  18.  20 
yds.  of  39-in.  lining  years.  36.  38  and  40- 
for  coat  and  cape,  in  bust.  Ten  cents. 
Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de-  823  —  Attractive 

signed  in  sizes  14,  Apron.  This  style  is 
10,  18,  20  years.  30,  designed  in  sizes 
38  and  40-in.  bust  small,  medium  and 
measure.  Size  16  re-  large.  The  medium 
quires  3%  yds.  of  size  requires  1%  yds. 
39-in.  material  with  of  39-in.  material 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con-  with  2%  yds.  of 
trasting.  Ten  cents.  binding.  Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


stars,  the  seasons,  and  life  itself  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  beauty  for  the  eye.  melody  for  the 
ear,  substance  for  the  body,  peace  and 
enjoyment  for  the  soul,  expansion  and 
growth  for  the  mind ;  love,  faith  and 
hope  for  the  heart.  Yes,  I  know  Spring¬ 
time  is  an  old,  old  story,  but  to  me  it  is 
ever  new,  always  bringing  me  a  little 
closer  to  the  eternal  Springtime. 

Rain,  rain,  rain  !  One  wonders  will  we 
need  the  excess  during  the  Summer.  It 
has  been  almost  a  year  since  the  soil  has 
been  so  thoroughly  wet. 

We  have  an  addition  to  our  family,  a 
very  playful  pup  that  carries  every  stick 
lie  can  find  into  the  kitchen  porch.  One 
wonders  if  he  will  ever  be  as  intelligent 
as  Rock,  whom  we  yet  miss  in  many 
ways. 

No  hens  set,  though  surely  some  of  the 
Jersey  Giants  will  soon  decide  to  brood. 
The  guineas  have  begun  to  scatter  out, 
and  the  crows  to  follow  them.  We  have 
eight  hens,  but  little  hopes  of  any  eggs 
for  ourselves,  I  think  them  a  pest  and 


no  profit,  but  they  belong  to  Thelma,  and 
one  just  keeps  them  on. 

I  am  French  knotting  a  coverlet  in 
old  rose,  with  another  in  view  of  yellow. 
Days  slip  away  so  fast  with  so  many  un¬ 
finished  tasks  in  their  wake. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Rhubarb  the  Year  Around 

Grandmother  called  rhubarb  a  Spring 
tonic,  but  it  deserves  an  all-the-year 
recognition,  for  it  can  be  used  in  dozens 
of  ways  to  pep  up  otherwise  uninterest¬ 
ing  foods,  and  for  more  than  esthetic  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  useful.  It  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  harmonizing  with  other  fruits, 
and  the  acid  juice  congeals  quickly  and 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  jelly  making,  using 
with  such  fruits  as  quince,  strawberry, 
peach  and  raspberry. 

My  first  recipe  is  for  country  delight. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  dessert  and 
easily  prepared.  The  appearance  is  also 
improved  if  baked  in  an  angel  food  pan. 
The  diced  rhubarb  may  be  used  alone  or 
combined  with  any  firm  diced  fruit  such 
as  sweet  apple,  peach,  bananas  or  pine¬ 
apple.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pan  dice  one- 
half  cup  of  butter.  On  this  put  1 y2  cups 
of  diced  fruit,  and  one  cup  of  broken  nut 
meats.  Make  a  sponge  cake  of  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  flour,  tablespoon  of  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla,  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  and  one  tablespoon  of  melted 
butter.  Mix  in  order  given.  Pour  this 
mixture  over  the  fruit  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  for  almost  an  hour.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

I  was  asked  whether  this  rhubarb 
should  be  sweetened.  I  was  fearful  lest 
the  sugar  form  a  caramel-like  mixture 
and  refuse  to  come  out  of  the  tin  nicely, 
so  this  morning  I  tried  it  (or  attempted 
fo)  but  it  is  too  early  for  fresh  rhubarb, 

I  opened  a  can.  but  my  fruit  was  chilled 
last  Winter  and  instead  of  being  in  firm 
dice  it  was  soft.  However.  1  stirred 
sugar  into  it  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  clip  to  one  cup  of  rhubarb.  I  then 
spread  the  rhubarb  over  the  butter, 
turned  on  the  batter  and  baked  as  usual. 
Some  of  my  family  think  it  was  better 
than  the  other  way,  without  sugar,  but 
it  does  not  look  quite  as  attractive  as 
the  bottom  is  more  like  a  dumpling,  as 
he  cake  mixture  naturally  is  incorporated 
with  the  fruit  while  baking.  It  is  a 
simple  and  very  nice  dessert  either  way 
and  never  fails  to  come  out  nicely. 

Molded  Rice  and  Rhubarb. — Add  one 
cup  light  brown  sugar  to  two  cups  cooked 
and  drained  rhubarb.  Beat  thoroughly 
and  add  one  cup  of  cooked  rice.  Place  in 
mold  and  chill.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Rhubarb  Puffs.  —  Cream  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one-fourth  cup  of 
milk,  one  cup  finely  chopped  raw  rhubarb, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  and  just 
enough  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter  (the 
amount  of  flour  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  eggs).  Half  fill  buttered  cups  and 
steam  30  minutes.  Sauce. — Cream  one- 
fourth  cup  butter  and  one  cup  powdered 
sugar,  add  gradually,  one  beaten  egg.  Just 
before  serving  stir  in  three  tablespoons 
boiling  water. 

Rhubarb  to  be  served  with  chicken  or 
veal  is  cut  into  two-inch  lengths,  dredged 
with  flour  and  put  into  a  baking  dish, 
covered  with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  water, 
covered  tightly,  and  baked  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  an  hour.  It  will  be  a  delicate 
pink,  jelly-like  mixture. 

Rhubarb  Tapioca. — Two  pints  of  raw 
rhubarb,  two-thirds  cups  of  pearl  tapioca, 
two  cups  sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Cook  the  rhubarb  with  the  sugar,  do  not 
stir.  When  tender  drain  off  the  juice 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  quart, 
add  the  tapioca  and  cook  until  nearly 
done,  about  one  hour.  Add  the  butter 
and  pour  over  the  rhubarb.  Bake  one- 
lialf  hour  and  serve  with  foamy  sauce. 

Rich  Company  Dessert. — One  quart  of 
cooked  rubarb  sweetened  with  two  cups 
of  sugar.  Add  strained  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  one  cup  of  finely 
chopped  nut  meats.  Boil  all  together 
and  when  of  the  consistency  of  marma¬ 
lade,  add  two  tablespoons  of  gelatin 
which  has  been  softened  with  cold  water. 
Pour  into  mold  and  chill.  Serve  with  cus¬ 
tard  sauce.  Can  also  be  sliced  for  salad. 

Rhubarb  Loaf.  —  Put  one  cup  finely 
chopped  bacon  in  baking  dish,  add  one 
cup  of  chopped,  raw  rhubarb,  one  cup  of 
boiled  rice,  one-half  teaspoon  of  pap¬ 
rika,  one  beaten  egg,  1)4  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder 
sifted  with  one  cup  of  flour.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  and  bake  in  a  greased  dish  for 
one-half  hour.  Serve  very  hot,  lightly 
spread  with  mayonnaise. 

Canned  Rhubarb. — Wash  the  rhubarb 
and  cut  into  short  pieces.  Pack  in  steril¬ 
ized  jars,  cover  with  fresh,  cold  water  to 
overflowing  and  seal  tightly.  Put  away 
immediately  in  cool,  dark,  dry  place.  Will 
keep  perfectly.  Florence  iiadley. 


Red  Raspberry  Pudding 

Turn  a  pint  of  red  raspberries  into  a 
buttered  pudding  dish  and  cover  with 
the  following  mixture :  One  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder  together.  Add  rest  of  in¬ 
gredients  with  a  little  lemon  extract. 
Beat  for  two  minutes,  bake  in  a  medium 
oven  and  eat  warm  with  cream  or  any 
favorite  pudding  sauce.  C.  w.  G. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Mother’s  Day 

May  13  will  be  observed  throughout 
America  as  Mother’s  Day.  Various  types 
of  organizations,  societies,  clubs,  profes¬ 
sional  and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  churches  will  consider,  or 
will  continue  to  consider,  the  question. 
“How  Can  Motherhood  Be  Made  Safe  for 
Mothers?” 

Why  should  such  concerted  efforts  have 
to  be  made?  Is  not  motherhood  as  old  as 
the  world  itself?  Has  it  not  always  been 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course?  Why  all 
this  “fuss”  about  it  now? 

Why?  Because  America  has  at  last 
awakened  to  some  appalling  facts.  Its 
social  consciousness  has  been  stirred  by 
the  challenge  sent  forth  by  unquestion¬ 
able  authorities — the  challenging  state¬ 
ment  that,  “10.000  of  the  16.000  women 
who  die  each  year  in  childbirth  might  be 
saved !” 

Saving  the  lives  of  mothers  is  a  matter 
in  which  every  man  and  every  woman  in 
every  hamlet,  village,  town  or  munici¬ 
pality  should  feel  an  active  interest.  If 
the  humanitarian  side  fails  to  make  its 
appeal,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  it 
directly  affects  even  the  most  callous  and 
disinterested  person. 

Every  maternal  death  not  only  brings 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
lost  a  dear  one,  but  it  adds,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  a  burden  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  A  man  who  is  robbed  of  his 
wife's  love  and  companionship  by  death, 
is  sad  enough,  but  when  that  death  also 
robs  children  of  their  mother  it  is  tragic. 

If  the  family  happens  to  be  poor,  the 
community  must  help  bear  the  burden. 
Why  are  our  taxes  high?  Because  money 
is  needed  to  support  motherless  little  ones 
in  public  institutions;  that  is  one  reason 
at  least.  Whether  we  ever  stop  to  think 
of  it  or  not,  there  are  thousands  of  or¬ 
phans  and  half-orphans  cared  for  by  the 
State.  Someone  pays  for  their  clothing; 
someone  pays  for  their  food ;  someone 
pays  for  their  education.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  cost  goes  far  beyond  this. 

It  reaches  out  into  the  penal  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  land.  Think  of  the 
crime  committed  in  this  country.  What 
do  statistics  show.  That  “the  one  great¬ 
est  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  the 
broken  home.”  What  causes  most  homes 
to  be  broken?  Death;  death  of  the 
mother. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  is 
for  anyone  to  say  truthfully,  “the  mater¬ 
nal  death  rate  may  indeed  be  appalling, 
but  after  all  it  in  no  way  affects  me.”  It 
does  affect  each  and  every  one  of  us  wher¬ 
ever  we  may  live.  But  what  can  we  do 
about  it Well,  here  are  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  each  reader  of  this  column 
would  take  these  suggestions  to  heart  and 
do  his  or  her  share  in  the  great  work 
which  is  being  undertaken,  much  might 
be  accomplished.  It  is  so  necessary  for 
individuals  to  realize  that  they  make  up 
a  community.  You  are  a  definite  unit  in 
your  own  community.  As  such  you  are 
responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
needed  interest  in  its  welfare. 

If  you  are  a  man  your  part  may  be  to 
arouse  greater  interest  in  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  your  sisters,  your  daughters 
and  your  wife.  If  you  are  a  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  you  have  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  doing  good  in  your  com¬ 
munity  through  starting,  or  co-operating 
with,  a  movement  to  lower  your  local 
maternal  death  rate.  Perhaps  you  already 
know  what  facilities  your  community  of¬ 
fers  for  the  saving  of  mothers’  lives.  Per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  fully  understand  what  a 
community  should  be  able  to  offer,  and  so 
do  not  know  how  to  compare  your  own 
section  of  the  State  with  the  ideal.  If 
this  is  true  write  to  the  Maternity  Cen¬ 
ter  Association,  1  East  57th  St.‘.  New 
5  ork  City.  Ask  for  an  appraisal  blank. 
This  form  will  show  you  what  to  look 
for  and  how  to  evaluate  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  helpful  suggestions  and 
information  as  to  what  you  and  your  co¬ 
workers  can  do  to  better  local  conditions. 

But  don't  let  your  interest  wane  after 
a  while.  It  must  be  continued  if  any¬ 
thing  is  to  be  accomplished.  Could  you 
not  form  a  club  or  gather  together  a 
group  of  local  women  whose  main  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  the  saving  of  mothers’ 
lives?  The  Maternity  Center  Association 
just  mentioned  would  be  glad  to  help  you 
organize  such  a  group  and  would  be  able 
to  give  you  assistance. 

But  in  addition  to  this  larger  interest, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  helping 
the  individual  save  her  own  life.  That 
is,  if  you  know  any  young  woman  who  is 
hoping  to  become  a  mother  you  can  help 
her  to  realize  the  great  importance  of 
early  medical  care.  Thousands  of  lives 
are  lost  every  year  because  expectant 
mothers  fail  to  see  their  physicians  early 
and  to  follow  the  rules  of  hygiene  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  safe  outcome  of 
childbirth.  No  matter  whether  the  baby 
is  to  be  the  first  one  or  the  twenty-first 
(yes,  some  mothers  do  have  that  num¬ 
ber),  medical  supervision  is  needed 
throughout  the  full  period  preceding  the 
baby’s  advent. 

In  New  York  State  alone  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  maternal  deaths  oc¬ 
curring  at  childbirth  have  been  found  to 
be  due  to  personal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  expectant  mother.  What 
should  these  mothers-to-be  do  to  preserve 
their  health?  Go  to  the  doctor  early; 
follow  his  advice  exactly;  have  their 
kidney  condition  frequently  checked. 
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have  their  blood  pressure  taken  regularly; 
have  tests  made  of  their  blood  for  possi¬ 
ble  anemic  conditions;  visit  the  dentist 
and  have  any  bad  teeth  taken  care  of : 
have  infected  tonsils  removed;  avoid  over¬ 
eating  and  the  gain  of  too  much  weight ; 
take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day; 
get  at  least  10  hours  sleep  out  of  each 
24;  drink  plenty  of  water  but  avoid  too 
much  coffee  and  tea  ;  eat  more  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits — less  pies,  cakes  and 
candies;  keep  the  digestive  tract  free  and 
clear;  and  keep  their  minds  cheerful! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

During  February  I  was  very  much  “at 
home,”  but  not  for  a  moment  bored. 
March  was  quite  different.  There  were 
two  red-letter  days  early  in  the  month. 
The  first  one  I  spent  with  a  friend  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  nearly  two  miles  away. 
I  packed  up  sewing  enough  to  last  *a 
week,  left  food  for  two  days’  meals  and 
had  a  real  day  off.  The  twins  went  up 
to  grandma’s.  Speaking  of  leaving  food 
cooked  up,  reminds  me  of  a  woman  we 
got  to  know  at  camp.  She  says  she  can 
go  anywhere  and  stay  as  long  as  she 
likes  if  there  are  doughnuts  for  breakfast. 
While  it  isn’t  doughnuts  for  breakfast 
here,  it  is  of  course  diplomacy  to  leave 
something  the  family  will  enjoy.  Such  a 
visit  as  this  friend  and  I  had,  and  I 
accomplished  much  sewing,  even  patched 
husband's  overalls  (another  diplomatic 
move ) . 

The  next  day  was  the  town  spelling 
contest,  and  this  friend  and  I  made  plans 
to  go  together.  As  I  had  to  go  in  the 
forenoon,  I  invited  us  down  to  sister’s  to 
dinner  (and  ’twas  parsnips).  I  was  the 
only  parent  of  a  participating  pupil  at 
the  contest,  and  one  of  four  visitors.  I 
can't  quite  understand  this  seeming  lack 
of  interest  in  spelling,  which  interests  me 
so  much.  Lois  stood  fourth  this  year.  I 
came  back  up  to  the  friend’s  to  supper, 
since  there  was  a  P.-T.  A.  meeting  in  the 
evening.  At  this  meeting  we  had  a  spell¬ 
ing  contest  between  those  in  school  and 
those  out  of  school.  The  honors  I  must 
confess,  went  to  the  former  but  let  me 
add  that  it  was  only  because  we  per¬ 
mitted  a  teacher  to  spell  with  them.  We 
“old  folks”  surely  made  a  much  better 
showing. 

There  was  a  club  meeting,  too,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  rode  in  a  dray  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  thence  by  car  to  the  village.  Re¬ 
turning,  the  order  was  reversed.  I  don’t 
enjoy  particularly  riding  on  a  dray.  I 
would  a  little  prefer  to  know  where  I’ll 
be  sitting  next.  I  had  a  sled  for  a  seat 
this  day,  and  I  realized  that  youth  is  far 
behind  me,  for  when  we  came  to  a  fine 
sliding  place,  then  I  sat.  on  the  sled  like 
a  stone  instead  of  getting  off  and  sliding 
down  the  hill !  At  the  next  meeting,  I 
might  have  felt  young  walking  down  and 
back,  but  the  next  day — I  was  old  !  When 
we  go  to  Grange  now.  we  get  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  go  with  friends  in  a  car. 
"Twill  soon  be  different  though  for  a  few 
cars  have  managed  to  make  the  hill,  and 
our  mailman  contrives  somehow  to  get 
his  car  through  the  mire. 

I  have  bleached  out  some  bags  for  slips, 
and  though  I  did  it  quite  easily,  I  keep 
wishing  the  companies  didn't  have  to 
print  their  names  so  many  times  on  each 
bag.  I  wonder  if  it  would  make  any  im 
pression  if  rural  women  should  sign  pe¬ 
titions  and  send  them  in,  pleading  for 
less  lettering ! 

I  have  received  two  chain  letters,  lately 
and  in  spite  of  warnings  of  great  losses 
should  I  break  the  chain,  I  have  burned 
them.  Xo  calamity  befell.  The  way  I 
looked  at  it,  if  I  had  sent  them  on,  1 
would  have  been  out  30  cents  for  postage 
and  in,  nothing.  What  next?  Here  we 
have  a  flower  garden  for  scarcely  more 
than  the  unrolling  (and  the  price). 

Lois  is  taking  “Room  Improvement”  in 
4-H  club  work.  Their  first  piece  of  work 
is  a  bureau  scarf.  It  seems  as  if  they 
are  beginning  backwards.  I  want  to 
paint  and  paper  a  room  first,  then  I  have 
a  foundation  for  accessories.  I  can’t  quite 
visualize  a  room  complete  in  every  detail. 
We  were  shown  a  bed  (under  the  eaves 
these  many  years)  that  belonged  to  a 
great-great-aunt  of  Lois’,  We  liked  it 
so  much  that  we  “dickered”  for  it  im¬ 
mediately.  We  plan  to  finish  it  in  natural 
finish,  but  it  would  be  very  pretty 
enameled.  It  has  spindles  below  a  solid 
piece,  and  the  posts  have  interesting  flat 
knobs.  More  of  the  room  improvement 
later. 

All  the  children,  that  is  the  older  ones, 
are  working  for  wages  this  vacation. 
Jimmie  already  has  his  pay,  a  .22  rifle. 
Moreover,  he  has  killed  something  with 
it.  Neighbors  of  ours  for  the  sugar 
season,  have  a  black-and-white  dog.  One 
night  the  twins  told  their  father  that 
Flanders’  dog  was  down  here.  The  men 
didn’t  nay  any  attention  until  the  puppy 
began  barking.  When  they  looked,  they 
saw  a  skunk.  Jimmie  was  called  and  ran 
with  his  gun  and  the  skunk  was  finally 
killed,  thought  it  must  have  thought  that 
Jimmie  never  would  hit  him. 

Schedule  and  I  are  going  along  hand 
in  hand,  but  I  find  at  this  time  of  year 
that  it  would  take  more  than  one  schedule 
to  aecomplishs  “extras”  in  the  line  of 
sewing.  Some  of  the  time  the  family  has 
numbered  11.  Uncle  Ed  (“hunk  o’  lead” 
it  sounds  like  when  the  twins  say  it),  a 
regular  hired  man.  a  young  man  from  the 
city  who  came  to  help  out  and  to  have  a 
vacation,  Em’s  boy,  who  enjoyed  the  work 
and  fun  while  his  school  was  out.  It  is 
real  work  for  everyone,  but  if  much  syrup 
is  made,  there  is  compensation  financially. 


Though  a  mother  gets  discouraged  fight¬ 
ing  dirt  at  this  season,  there  are  other 
things  that  are  pleasanter  to  think  about. 
I  enjoy  watching  the  patches  of  snow 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  and  finally  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  snow  lines  by  the  fences 
grow  narrower  and  narrower.  And  very 
soon  green  life  will  appear  from  the  dead 
earth,  and  we'll  realize  anew  the  miracle 
of  nature.  If  we  do  not  appreciate  this 
Spring,  after  so  hard  a  Winter,  then  we 
ourselves  are  dead  in  spirit. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Something  from  Nothing 

What  an  engaging  sound  those  words 
have,  especially  if  one  is  frugal-minded 
and  has  an  imagination  ! 

My  fingers  of  late  have  been  fairly 
itching  to  make  something  pretty,  but  as 
I  lacked  funds  with  which  to  buy  mate¬ 
rial  I  must  use  my  wits  and  use  the 
stuff  I  had,  so  I  went  to  my  attic  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  store.  I  have  a  sort  of 
mania  for  saving  everything,  a  hang-over 
I  suppose  from  my  Yankee  ancestors,  so 
though  I  found  nothing  rich  or  rare  in 
my  rummaging  I  did  not  look  in  vain  for 
“flax  for  my  distaff?”  I  wonder  so  many 
times  who  said  "Keep  your  distaff  ready 
and  the  Lord  will  provide  the  flax,”  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

My  ragbag  yielded  the  usual  material 
for  holders,  rag  rugs  and  dishcloths,  but 
I  wanted  something  else,  something  to 
feed  my  soul  as  it  were.  I  found  some 
pieces  of  dainty  colored  voile  and  some 
pieces  of  lace.  Combined  they  made  sev¬ 
eral  pretty  tuck  pillows.  I  covered  the 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Clover  Blossom  Quilt. — This  applique  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  is  very  beautiful  made  up  in  green  for 
leaves  and  steins  and  pink  for  the  clover  blos¬ 
soms.  However,  any  color  may  be  used  with 
the  white  and  green.  The  blocks  are  joined 
with  white  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents, 
two  fo  any  patterns  2c  cents.  Quilt  pattern 
catalog,  containing  120  pictures  of  quilt  blocks 
and  quilting  designs.  15  cents.  Send  all  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 

ticking  with  a  colored  goods  (to  tell  the 
truth  a  piece  of  old  sheet  which  I  col¬ 
ored  a  light  pink)  and  when  I  finished 
them  I  was  emboldened  to  make  some 
matching  tie-backs  for  the  curtains.  I 
made  them  cutting  a  circle  as  large  as 
the  top  of  a  cup  from  dainty  print  and 
gathering  tip,  the  same  as  the  popular 
“yo-yo”  quilts,  added  a  leaf  or  two  of 
green,  sewed  the  print  flowers  and  green 
leaves  to  a  strip  of  tape,  fastened  a  loop 
at  each  end  and  they  were  as  pretty  as 
though  they  had  cost  a  lot.  All  the  mak¬ 
ings  came  from  the  ragbag. 

My  next  find  was  a  pair  of  the  old- 
fashioned  oval  picture  frames,  the  kind 
that  is  likely  to  have  a  bunch  of  roses 
made  of  the  wood  at  top  and  bottom  and 
ac  the  sides  of  the  frame.  They  used  to 
surround  a  portrait  as  I  recall.  Well 
at  any  rate  1  found  these.  I  painted  the 
frames  a  shiny  black  and  the  inside  rim 
for  a  half  inch  I  painted  a  bright  blue. 
I  was  careful  to  make  the  outlines  of  the 
two  _  colors  exact,  so  it  was  not  messy 
looking.  When  the  frames  were  dry  I 
put  a  mirror  in  one  and  a  picture  of  a 
lovely  colonial  lady  in  the  other.  The 
lady  was  clipped  from  the  front  of  a 
magazine,  and  wore  a  blue  dress.  The 
mirror  was  a  part  of  a  broken  one,  cut 
down.  I  took  blue  embroidery  silk,  dou¬ 
bled  it  several  times  and  made  a  heavy 
twisted  cord  to  hang  the  picture  (and 
mirror)  by.  They,  too,  were  so  pretty 
and  dainty  they  were  classed  as  a  success. 

The  attic  yielded  an  old,  old  knife  box, 
the  kind  with  two  compartments,  made 
of  wood  with  a  handle  in  the  middle. 
Everyone  had  them  years  ago.  I  painted 
that  a  Chinese  red  with  enamel  paint  and 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  fruit  tray.  Filled 
with  red  apples  it  provides  a  gay  touch 
of  color  to  the  dining  or  sitting-room.  I 
have  my  eyes  on  another  I  shall  use  as  a 
tray  for  work  or  letters  on  the  sitting- 
room  table. 

1  brought  down  an  old  silver  caster, 
polished  it  up.  took  out  the  bottles  and 
turned  the  tray  that  held  the  bottles  up¬ 
side  down,  and  lo  and  behold  I  had  a  sil¬ 
ver  dish  for  fruit,  an  “epergne” — I  be¬ 
lieve  Emily  Post  would  say. 

I  fond  a  box  of  10-cent  store  beads  and 
by  the  best  of  luck  some  of  the  glass 
prisms  that  used  to  adorn  all  self-respect¬ 
ing  hanging  lamps.  Of  that  array  I 
made  some  pretty  curtain  pulls  for  the 
living-room  windows.  The  prisms  catch 
and  hold  the  sunlight,  and  the  glass 
beads  give  the  finishing  touch. 


These  little  touches  here  and  there 
make  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  looks  of  a 
room,  and  when  they  do  not  cost  much 
except  a  little  time  plus  a  lot  of  fun  are 
surely  worth  the  effort. 

Keep  your  distaff  ready  is  good  advice. 

c.  H.  R. 


Canned  Chicken;  Children’s 
Dresses 

Chickens  are  so  very  low-priced  that 
most  of  ours  are  going  into  jars.  And 
how  much  they  will  mean  to  us  when 
wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow  piles 
high  ! 

For  fried  chicken  dress  and  cut  up 
fowl.  Salt  each  piece,  then  brown  on  all 
sides.  I  use  half  butter  and  half  lard. 
When  browned  pack  in  sterilized  jars. 
Pour  over  thre  or  four  spoons  of  the 
drippings  and  seal  tight.  Place  in  boiler 
and  process  three  hours.  The  lids  will 
loosen  in  the  processing,  so  tighten  each 
jar  lid  as  it  is  removed  from  the  boiler. 

Never  put  the  gizzard,  liver  or  heart  in 
the  jars,  as  it  tends  to  give  the  chicken 
a  strong  flavor.  In  canning  a  number 
of  chickens  I  salt  these  and  place  raw  in 
pint  jars  and  cold  pack,  then  process  for 
three  hours.  These  I  use  for  giblet  gravy 
over  hot  biscuits. 

For  creamed  chicken  or  chicken  to  use 
in  salads  I  put  chicken  on  to  boil  in 
salted  water.  Cook  until  the  meat  will 
slip  from  bone.  Remove  bones  and  pack 
in  jars,  add  enough  broth  to  cover,  partly 
seal  and  process  one  hour.  I  can  the 
broth  that  is  left,  and  it  is  fine  for  mak¬ 
ing  noodles. 

In  making  the  pretty  little  print 
dresses  for  my  little  daughter  last  Fall 
I  cut  two  small  squares  from  the  prints 
and  made  them  into  hankies ;  two  in 
case  of  loss.  If  the  garment  has  to  be 
patched  I  can  cut  a  piece  from  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  a 
piece  from  the  new  material  would  be,  as 
the  hankies  are  in  the  wash  every  week. 
On  ironing  day  I  tuck  a  hanky  into  the 
pocket  so  I  am  sure  that  in  the  grand 
rush  of  getting  off  to  school  Betty  will 
always  have  a  handkerchief. 

To  iron  the  troublesome  but  popular 
little  puff  sleeves  I  fold  the  sleeve  back 
with  the  cuff  to  the  armhole  and  iron  as 
you  would  a  ruffle.  The  crease  may  be 
ironed  out  or  left  in,  making  the  puff 
more  pronounced.  MRS.  B.  N. 

Home  Cleaning  for  Suede 
Jackets 

Suede  jackets  can  be  easily  and  eco¬ 
nomically  cleaned  at  home,  says  Mrs. 
Azalea  Sager,  extension  specialist  in 
clothing  at  Ot;egon  State  College.  She 
offers  the  following  suggestions : 

Work  out  of  doors  or  on  an  open 
porch.  Warm  one  quart  of  cleaning  sol¬ 
vent  by  placing  it  and  its  container  in  a 
vessel  of  warm  water.  When  warm,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  melted  paraffin.  Do 
not  heat  the  solvent  on  the  stove.  Place 
the  vessel  of  warm  water  on  the  porch 
or  out  of  doors  before  placing  the  solvent 
container  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  solvent  warm  after  the  paraffin 
is  added. 

Cover  the  table  or  working  surface  with 
wrapping  paper  and  place  the  jacket  on 
this.  Clean  one  section  of  the  coat  at  a 
time.  Slightly  moisten  white  cornmeal 
with  the  solvent  and  paraffin  mixture  and 
sprinkle  over  the  coat  surface.  Brush 
the  meal  back  and  forth  over  the  coat 
with  a  wire  brush.  A  suede  shoe  brush 
is  good  for  this,  and  a  porous  rubber 
sponge  may  be  used  part  of  the  time  in 
place  of  the  wire  brush.  Do  not  rub  too 
vigorously. 

Repeat  the  process  until  the  jacket  is 
clean,  being  careful  not  to  soak  the 
leather  with  the  solvent.  Finish  clean 
ing  by  brushing  clean  dry  cornmeal  back 
and  forth  over  the  section  just  finished 
to  absorb  the  surface  solvent. 

Place  the  jacket  on  a  hanger  in  a  warm 
airy  place  to  dry  and  deodorize.  When 
entirely  dry,  go  over  the  surface  with  a 
rubber  sponge  and  then  brush  the  jacket 
in  one  direction  with  a  wire  brush.  The 
solvent  will  remove  only  dirt  which  has 
a  grease  base.  Other  stains  such  as  fruit 
dyes  or  protein  substances  which  have 
penetrated  the  leather  cannot  be  removed 
by  this  method. 


Little  Joy,  seven  years  old.  remarked 
as  she  helped  herself  to  the  last  biscuit 
on  the  plate :  “This  won’t  matter  to  me, 
for  I've  been  an  old  maid  about  all  my 
life,  anyhow." — Christian-Evangelist. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD? 

You  can  save  real  money  on  your 
new  home  and  know  that  it  will  be 
up-to-date  in  every  respect  if  you 
make  your  selection  from  our  96-page 
book  of 

ftenneff  uomec 

k/Better-Buiit  v  V  I  I  Re&dy-CutO 

Only  when  you  build  the  Bennett 
way  do  you  get  the  advantage  of 
designs  and  plans  by  leading  archi¬ 
tects,  first  quality  materials,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste,  ready-cut,  ready-to- 
erect  features,  our  quantity  and  pre¬ 
cision  production  and  huge  buying 
power. 

Send  the  Coupon  now  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  catalog. 

BENNETT  HOMES  AND  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 
514  Main  Street  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  Bennett  Ready-Cut  Homes  Catalog. 

Name  . 


Address 


OR  YEARS  = 

Uf  OP  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BY  MAIL  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money"  by 
mail.  SI  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  STATEMEN1 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Off  the  Press 


illustrated 
footwear, 
clothing  and  other 
specialtias  for  Camp- 
and  Fisherman. 

L.L.  BEAN 

380  Main  Street 

FREEPORT,  ME. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Boob . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book . 1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  boobs 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 
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WORLD’S  LOWEST  PRICED  QUALITY  HOME 


Buy  direct  from 
Mill.  Save $200 
to  $800.  Price 
includes  all 
lumber  readi- 
cut,  milhvork, 
windows,  doors, 
interior  woodwork,  hardware,  rooting,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish  and  stains.  We  pay  freight. 

BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  Aladdin’s  fa 


WE  PAY 


FREIGHT 


mous  Readi-Cut  System  saves  labor  costs 
and  lumber  waste.  Complete  plans  for 
quick,  easy  erection. 


5-ROOMS 

SHIPPED 

ANYWHERE 


ALADDIN 


READI- 

CUT 


ALUMINUM  PROTECTED  LUMBER 

l  MAIL  THIS  COUPON —ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE  • 

■  The  ALADDIN  Co.,  Bay  City*  Mich,  or  Portland,  Ore.  • 

-  Send  free,  new  Catalog,  No.  424  ® 

■  Name _ _  “ 


FRFF  Patalna  shows  many  designs  in  Homes, 
rlltt.  bdlalUg  SummerCottages,Garages,Fill- 
ing  Stations,  Tourist  Cottages  and  Roadside  Stores.  Write 
tor  it  today.  Address  nearest  office.  Ask  tor  Catalog  No.  4-24. 


*  Street _ 

2  City _ State. 
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CHOPPED  HAY 

WORTH  MORE 
■<OSTS  LESS! 


CHOPPED  Hay  can  be  put  up  cheaper, 
easier  and  quicker  than  whole  hay.  Using  the 
Papec  System,  two  men  handle  hay  faster  than. 4 
men  using  a  harpoon  fork,  and  no  one  works  in 
the  hot,  dusty  mow.  The  chopped  hay  is  blown 
into  the  mow,  takes  half  the  usual  space,  keeps 
perfectly,  is  much  easier  to  feed  out.  Often  steps 
up  milk  production;  makes  beef  and  mutton  gains 
cheaper.  Eliminates  feeding  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  change,  is 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Shreds  fodder 
and  cuts  straw.  Fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  postal 
for  booklet  describing  all  advantages  and  savings 
from  chopped  hay. 


FREE  BOOKLET  mi/  WHY 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  105  S.MainSt.,Shortsville,N.Y. 

Send  free  copy  of  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up 
Hay” describing  thePapeo  System  and  Papec 
Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 


Name 


Post  Office. 


Reduced 

to  $ 


at  Your  Druggist 
or  Sent  Postpaid 
on  Receipt  of  Price 


Demand  the 

WHITE  CARTON 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

Keep  Him  Working 

For  quick  results,  apply  this  old  reliable  liniment 
. . .  blister  .  .  .  counter-irritant.  For  spavin,  curb, 
capped  hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts,  sprained  and 
overworked  muscles,  bruises  and  other  ailments. 
Stronger  than  ever.  Will  not  scar  or  blemish . 

for  CATTLE,  too 

Excellent  results  in  treating  caked  udders,  cracked 
or  sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts,  wounds,  bruises. 

NO  BETTER  HUMAN  LINIMENT  MADE 

Caution:  Beware  of  substitutes.  Accept 
only  LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
....the  time-proved  formula  in  the 
WHITE  CARTON. 


Norte  f genuine  JVithout  Signature  of 

Established  1879  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.C.,  Sala  Representative* 


OLD  RELIABLE  LINIMENT  *  BUSTER  •  COUNTER-IRRITANT 


A  disc  or  square  that  fil¬ 
ters  with  Thoroughness, 
speed  and  economy. 

. . . — ■— » 


Ask  your  dealer  for  “N.  B.  P.”  filter  fabrics 


\ 


Send  for  P.  J.  Reeve’s  recent  booklet 
on  “Milk  Filtration.”  Please  mention 
your  dealers  name  when  writing. 


/ 


REEVE  6- MITCHELL  CO 

Maker* i  ofFUta  ittq  Materials  Exclusively 

1116  SANSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


i 


KRESO 

DIPN°I 

tandardize 


GERMICIDE 

PARASITICIDE 

DISINFECTANT 


Helps  Protect 
Livestock  and 
Poultry  from 
Parasites  and 
Disease 


Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 


booklet  on 
“FARM  SANITATION' 
Write  today  l 
Address  Desk  K-39-E 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY.  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Traveling  gavels  from  a  tree  on  the  his¬ 
toric  Minnesota  farm  of  the  founder  of 
the  Grange,  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  have 
made  their  appearance.  One  of  these 
gavels  has  recently  started  making  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  38  Granges  of  Oswego  County, 
in  New  York  State.  At  the  completion 
of  the  gavel's  journey  through  the  county 


it  will  be  presented,  with  fitting  cere¬ 
mony,  to  the  Grange  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  its  members  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  where  the  gavel  was 
present. 

Harley  Stafford  is  the  new  Deputy 
Master  of  the  Granges  of  Clinton  County, 
N.  Y.,  succeeding  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Miller, 
who  was  elected  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  Lake  Placid.  Mrs.  Stafford  served  as 
State  Grange  Ceres  from  1930  to  1934. 

At  the  March  session  of  the  Herkimer 
County  Pomona  Grange  in  New  York 
State  10  per  cent  gain  in  membership 
was  reported  for  the  new  Grange  year 
from  the  18  Granges  represented.  East 


Schuyles  Grange  reported  $200  paid  to¬ 
wards  the  reduction  of  the  indebtedness 
on  its  new  hall.  Pomona  Master  Harold 
Carman  presided. 

Twenty-five  Subordinate  Granges  were 
represented  in  the  new  Tennessee  State 
Grange,  organized  February  22,  1934. 
The  State  also  lias  three  Pomona 
Granges,  and  one  Juvenile  Grange.  John 
G.  Brooks,  of  Greenville,  is  the  new  State 
Grange  Master ;  Dr.  James  F.  Ellis,  of 


Jefferson  City,  is  the  Lecturer,  and  G. 

D.  Manley,  of  New  Market,  is  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund,  the  pioneer  fund  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  has  had  a  $2.- 
000  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Rose 

E.  Peabody,  who  recently  died.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  now  lias  over 
$90,000  in  its  educational  fund.  This 
State’s  example  has  now  been  followed  by 
several  like  funds  in  other  States,  and 
many  thousands  of  young  people  from  the 
farms  have  thus  been  aided  in  securing  a 
higher  education. 

Michigan  made  a  gain  of  more  than 
2,000  members  last  year,  which  is  prob¬ 


May  5,  1934 

ably  the  largest  gain  in  Grange  member¬ 
ship  made  by  any  State  for  the  year.  And 
this  remarkable  gain  was  made  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Michigan  had  more 
money  tied  up  in  frozen  bank  funds  than 
any  other  State. 

North  Carolina,  one  of  the  new  Grange 
States,  made  the  remarkable  record  last 
year  of  adding  68  new  Subordinates,  nine 
new  Juveniles  and  15  new  Pomona 
Granges,  with  one  Grange  reorganized,  a 
total  of  S7  units. 

The  first.  State  Grange  ever  organized 
was  that  of  Minnesota,  which  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  February  23.  1869.  The  next  per¬ 
manent  State  organization  was  in  Iowa, 
the  Iowa  State  Grange  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  January  12.  1871.  The  Wiscon- 
son  State  Grange  was  added  also  in  1871. 
The  Indiana  State  Grange  was  fourth  to 
come  under  the  wire,  its  date  of  organi¬ 
zation  being  March  1,  1872.  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Illinois  State  Grange  on 
March  5.  On  March  15  the  Mississippi 
State  Grange  came  into  existence.  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Grange  was  born  July  3. 
1872.  Eater  in  that  year,  on  August  2. 
the.  Nebraska  State  Grange  was  added. 
Ohio  State  Grange  was  admitted  April 
9,  1873.  South  Carolina  State  Grange 
had  its  beginning  October  9.  1872.  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Grange  was  reorganized  Oc¬ 
tober  22.  1873,  and  New  York  joined  the 
list  of  State  Granges  November  6.  1873. 
and  Kansas  in  early  December. 

The  complete  register  of  State  Granges 
born  in  1873  includes:  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  California,  Dakota.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan.  Missouri,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  North 
Garolina,  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West 
^  irginia.  The  year  1874  added  four  more 
State  Granges — Colorado,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Montana.  In  1875  there  fol¬ 
lowed  Delaware  and  Connecticut. 


The  Bookshelf 

Here  Are  My  People,  by  Arthur  J. 
Burks.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Big 
Bend  Country  in  Washington,  told 
through  the  story  of  one  family.  In  three 
generations,  the  virgin  land  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  productive  farms  and  pros¬ 
perous  towns.  The  settlers  are  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  plain  people ;  they  seem 
slovenly  in  speech  and  habits,  and"  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cultural  standards  that 
one  finds  among  equally  plain  people  in 
New  England,  but  they  have  the  pioneer 
energy,  and  progress  from  their  early 
struggles  to  a  modest  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  coming  of  the  railroad,  the 
county  fair,  the  first  automobile,  are  all 
presented  among  the  changing  influences 
that  built  up  the  country.  No  one  book 
can  ever  give  a  true  panorama  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life;  it  is  too  vast  and,  we  may  say. 
too  loosely  knit.  We  need  many  books 
written  by  those  who  know  some  one  sec¬ 
tion  or  district,  and  here  Mr.  Burks 
gives  us  the  locality  he  knows,  written 
with  a  serious  simplicity,  and  an  intense 
appreciation  of  the  family  progress.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York; 
319  pages ;  price  $2.50. 


Aunt  Harriet’s  Household  Hints, 
by  Allen  Prescott.  This  is  a  radio  fea¬ 
ture  in  book  form,  including  all  sorts  of 
household  suggestions.  It  is  necessarily 
superficial,  but  contains  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to 
those  familiar  with  the  radio  feature 
called  “The  Wife  Saver.”  Published  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc..  386  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  ;  307  pages,  with  copious 
index ;  price  $1. 


Trespassing  Hunters  Again 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  by  Edna  C.  Jones,  entitled  “The 
Hunting  Nuisance  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,’  and  I  should  like  to  supplement 
her  very  able  article  with  two  experi¬ 
ences  that  I  have  had  along  similar  lines. 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey,  my  wife  and  I  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  our  kitchen  while  she  was  prepar¬ 
ing  breakfast  one  day  in  November.  The 
pheasant  shooting  season  had  just  opened. 
Upon  looking  out  of  the  window  I  noticed 
five  boys  or  young  men  advancing  towards 
the  house  with  their  guns  ready  to  shoot. 
They  were  coming  through  a  three-acre 
piece  of  our  property.  Shortly  afetr  en¬ 
tering  this  pasture,  which  had  grown  up 
to  tall  grass,  a  cock  pheasant  flew  up 
and  towards  the  house.  Immediately  all 
five  guns  were  discharged,  the  shot  rain¬ 
ing  against  our  back  door  and  windows 
and  side  of  the  house.  Fortunately  the 
hunters  were  too  far  away  to  do  any 
damage,  but  nevertheless  they  did  hit  our 
house  and  I  went  out  to  notify  them  to 
desist  and  vacate  my  property.  They 
apologized  and  went  away,  saying  they 
did  not  think  they  were  near  enough  to 
hit  our  house.  Another  time  during  the 
deer  hunting  season  since  I  came  to  Ver¬ 
mont  a  hunter  shot  one  of  my  cows 
through  her  brisket.  Had  she  been  hit 
in  most  any  other  spot  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  killed.  So  I  say  let  us 
fill  work  for  an  honest-to-gooduess  tres¬ 
pass  law  with  teeth  in  it. 

Vermont.  c,eo.  l.  stevenson. 


Delaware  River  in  Aetion 

On  page  279  was  a  picture  of  the  re¬ 
cent  flood  in  the  Delaware  River,  in 
V  ayne  County,  Pa.,  and  Sullivan  County. 
N.  Y.  On  this  page  are  three  more  pic¬ 
tures, _  showing  what  this  usually  peace¬ 
able  river  can  do  when  it  gets  its  back  up. 


Water  one  foot  deep  in  village  street  at  Damascus.  Pa.  Milk  was  trucked  to  Hones- 
dale  as  it  teas  impossible  to  cross  the  river. 


The  Damascus,  Pa.,  church  in  an  island  of  ice  and  water.  The  basement  teas  flooded 
and  dining-room  furniture  swept  out  by  the  force  of  the  ice. 


The  Delaware  River  at  Damascus,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  widened  to  one  mile  when 

it  overflowed  its  banks. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Costigan  Sugar  B ill  Passed. — The 
Costigan  bill  making  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  under  the  AAA,  providing  for  a  fixed 
domestic  production  and  giving  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  make  al¬ 
lotments  for  importations  of  sugar  from 
outside  continental  United  States,  was 
passed  in  ihe  Senate  April  19  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  IS.  Opponents  of  the  bill  were 
Senators  Copeland,  Gore,  Logan  and 
Stephens,  Democrats ;  Borah,  Carey, 
Couzens,  Davis,  Goldsborough,  Hale, 
Hastings,  McNary,  Patterson,  Robinson 
(Inti.),  Sc-hall.  Steiwer,  Townsend  and 
White.  Republicans.  Efforts  to  amend 
the  bill,  especially  to  write  in  fixed  quotas 
for  the  importation  of  Hawaiian  and 
Puerto  Rican  sugar,  were  beaten  in  de¬ 
cisive  votes.  Changed  only  slightly  from 
the  House  bill,  the  measure  was  sent  to 
the  House  for  conference. 

Laundry  Racketeer  Sentenced.  — 
Samuel  Rosenzweig,  business  agent  for 
laical  810  or  the  Laundry  Drivers, 
Chauffeurs  and  Helpers  Union,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Pieree 
H.  Russell  in  Brooklyn,  April  19  to  serve 
two  to  five  years  in  Sing  Sing.  Rosen¬ 
zweig  was  convicted  of  having  extorted 
money  from  Brooklyn  laundries  on  the 
representation  that  he  would  help  relieve 
them  of  a  wage  contract  with  the  union 
which  they  found  objectionable.  He  was 
indicted  several  weeks  ago  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  grand  jury  designated  by 
Governor  Lehman  to  inquire  into  the 
Brooklyn  laundry  racket.  Four  other  in¬ 
dictments  charging  extortion  are  pending 
against  him.  The  court  reserved  decision 
on  application  by  counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  for  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt. 

New  Jersey  Drive  on  Gangsters. — 
Two  measures  designed  to  aid  the  police 
in  their  efforts  to  rid  New  Jersey  of 
gangsters  and  racketeers  have  been  drawn 
by  James  D.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Assistant 
State  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  a 
vice  crusade  in  Passaic  County,  N.  .T.  The 
bills,  intended  for  consideration  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  now  await  the 
approval  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry 
lleher  and  Attorney  General  David  Wil- 
entz.  One  of  the  measures,  a  supplement 
to  the  Crimes  Act,  defines  gangsters  and 
racketeers  as  “enemies  of  the  State”  and 
would  punish  them  by  10  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  other  bill  would  increase  the 
penalty  for  misdemeanors  from  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  years  and  $1,000  fine  to  five 
years  and  $10,000  fine.  Mr.  Carpenter 
definies  as  racketeers  and  gangsters  any 
person  in  whose  possession  is  found  a 
machine  gun  or  sub-machine  gun ;  any 
person  who,  having  no  lawful  occupation, 
is  apprehended  while  carrying  a  deadly 
weapon  on  his  person,  or  in  any  convey¬ 
ance,  without  being  duly  licensed  so  to 
do;  and  any  person  known  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  gang  consisting  of  two  or 
more  persons  not  engaged  in  any  lawful 
occupation  and  who  has  been  arrested  at 
least  three  times  for  being  a  disorderly 
person  or  for  the  commission  of  any 
crime,  whether  convicted  or  not. 

Straightening  the  Mississippi.  — 
Boats  plying  the  Mississippi  River  will 
find  their  course  20  miles  shorter  with  the 
completion  of  a  channel  across  the  neck 
of  Giles  Bend,  a  mile  above  Natchez, 
Miss.  Government  dredges  and  numbers  of 
men  have  been  digging  more  than  a  year 
and  the  job  will  be  completed  soon  unless 
the  river  goes  on  a  Spring  rampage.  The 
channel  was  nearly  finished  a  year  ago, 
but  high  water  drove  the  workmen  out 
just  before  the  canal  had  been  made  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  carry  the  stream’s 
full  flow.  Engineers  hoped  that  the  flood 
waters,  sweeping  through  prematurely, 
would  complete  the  channel  but  the  cur¬ 
rent  reverted  to  the  old  course  around  the 
bend.  The  task  had  to  be  done  all  over 
again'.  This  time  the  engineers  are  ex¬ 
erting  extra  precautions. 

Projected  Co-operative  Farm  Com¬ 
munities. — A  Federal  corporation  is  be¬ 
ing  formed  to  control  co-operative  farm 
communities  for  the  benefit  of  stranded 
populations.  The  corporation,  which  will 
be  set  up  under  the  Federol  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  will  hold  title  to 
land  which  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
government  or  where  the  administration 
provides  the  funds  for  development.  It 
be  set  up  under  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  to  provide  a  means 
of  establishing  a  uniform  policy  for  these 
communities.  The  administration  al¬ 
ready  is  assisting  share  croppers,  tenant 
farmers  and  others  now  on  tracts  of  land 
by  lending  them  livestock  and  tools.  These 
people  are  expected  to  pay  for  this  help 
eventually.  Lawrence  Westbrook,  former 
Texas  Relief  Administrator,  is  working 
out  the  plans  for  the  co-operative  com¬ 
munities  which  will  be  similar  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence  homestead  projects  directed  by 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  have  been  offered  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  gifts  or  at  nominal  prices  for 
the  farm  communities.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
jects — designed  to  care  for  people  strand¬ 
ed  in  cities,  oil  fields  and  coal  fields,  who 
have  some  agricultural  background — will 
follow  the  general  outline  of  the  Wood 
Lake  community  operated  in  Trinity 
County,  Texas,  by  “Texas  Rural  Com¬ 
munities.”  a  corporation. 

Government  Promotes  Electric  Ser¬ 
vice. — To  stimulate  the  use  of  electric  ap¬ 
pliances  and  the  employment  of  electric 
current  in  millions  of  homes  to  be  served 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  that 
organization  entered  into  a  contract  for  a 
large-scale  promotion  eompaign  to  be 
opened  on  May  1.  The  Electric  Home  and 


Farm  Authority  has  allocated  $1,000,000 
from  Public  Works  funds  and  the  RFC 
has  granted  an  additional  fund  of  $10,- 
000.000  to  the  TVA  to  push  this  project 
in  the  seven  States  which  will  be  served 
by  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  A  large  part  of  this  money  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  by  housewives  throughout 
the  area  reached  by  the  TVA.  A  set  of 
appliances,  including  an  electric  range,  an 
electric  refrigerator  and  an  electric  wa¬ 
ter  heater,  has  been  approved  by  the 
TVA  and  will  be  sold  to  housewives  at 
minimum  cost  with  the  aid  of  credit 
grants  from  the  government,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed.  All  of  these  will  be  sold  at  prices 
substantially  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  New  York  City.  They  will  bear  an 
emblem  denoting  their  approval  by  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,  for 
the  protection  of  purchasers. 

Hoeders  of  Silver  Revealed. — A  par¬ 
tial  list  of  holders  of  silver,  including  fu¬ 
ture  contracts  as  of  January  31,  1934. 
sent  to  the  Senate  April  24  by  Secretary 
Morgenthou,  reveals  that  two  of  the  chief 
agitators  for  silver  legislation  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  the  metal.  The  larger 
New  Y"ork  banks  were  shown  to  be  the 
chief  holders  of  spot  silver,  along  with 
concerns  doing  an  import  business.  Few 
prominent  individuals  were  included  in 
the  list  submitted. 

European  Tourists  in  New  York. — 
Reversing  an  old  custom,  122  foreigners, 
mostly  Europeans  of  various  nationalities 
and  walks  of  life,  arrived  in  New  York, 
April  24  on  the  steamship  Ilsenstein  on 
the  first  tourist  “depressed-dollar”  excur- 
sion  to  this  country.  The  fall  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  abroad  was  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  tour.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  favorable  rate  of  exchange,  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  planned  to  see  all  the  sights 
of  New  York  in  five  days  when  they  went 
back  to  Europe.  The  excursion  cost  them 
$144  each.  This  includes  return  passage 
to  Antwerp,  the  accommodations  at  a 
hotel  and  sight-seeing  jaunts  all  over  the 
city.  In  the  party  were  doctors,  musi¬ 
cians,  traveling  salesmen,  insurance 
agents,  small  factory  owners.  They  came 
from  Russia,  Belgium.  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland  and  France.  Two  were 
from  South  America. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  man¬ 
ager,  Doylestown,  Pa.  High  and  low 
prices  April  16:  Fancy  large  20%  to  23c; 
fancy  medium  17  to  18c ;  extra  large  19 % 
to  26%c ;  extra  medium  16%  to  18c ; 
standard  large  18%  to  19c ;  standard  me¬ 
dium  16%  to  17%e;  pullets  15  to  16c; 
peewees  14% c.  Total  number  cases  484. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. — Auction's  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Center  Point, 
Worcester  1*.  O.,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.  J.  R.  Hess,  auction  manager.  High 
and  low  prices  April  16 :  Fancy  large  20 
to  22%c,  brown  19  to  20%e;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  17%  to  18%c,  brown  16%  to  17c; 
extra  large  18%  to  25%e,  brown  18  to 
21c;  extra  medium  16%  to  lS%c,  brown 
18  to  21c;  standard  large  19%c;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  16%e;  producers  large  15  to 
19c;  producers  medium  16  to  16%c;  pul¬ 
lets  15  to  15%c;  total  number  cases  299. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. — G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  High  and  low  prices  April  16 :  Fancy 
extra  21  to  23c ;  fancy  medium  17%  to 
lS%e ;  grade  A  extra  20  to  22%c,  brown 
20  to  21c;  grade  A  medium  16%  to  ISc, 
brown  16  to  17%e;  pullets  15  to  16%c, 
brown  14c;  peewees,  browns  13%c;  total 
case  S95.  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  Leghorns 
fancy  14%  to  15%c,  heavy  17%c,  Barred 
Rocks,  19%  to  20c;  cocks,  Leghorns  9% 
to  10140 ;  broilers,  Leghorns,  small  14% 
to  15% c,  1%  to  1%  lbs.  18% c,  White 
Rocks  23%  to  23%  c,  Barred  Rocks 
23%c;  Muscovy  ducks,  13c;  total  crates 
o3. 


Flemington.  N.  J.  —  High  and  low 
prices  April  17 :  N.  J.  fancy,  extra  21% 
to  23%e;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  16%  to 
19%c ;  N.  .T.  grade  A  extra  19  to  21%c; 
N.  J.  grade  A  medium,  16  to  lS%c ;  N. 
J.  pullets  15  to  16c ;  N.  J.  peewees  14%c; 
duck  eggs  19%  to  21c;  geese  eggs  70  to 
80c ;  total  number  cases  1,052. 


Weight  of  Chickens 

What  should  White  Leghorn  chicks 
weigh  at  two  weeks  of  age,  provided  they 
have  had  the  best  of  feed  and  conditions? 

New  York.  m.  d. 

Tables  of  ages  and  weights  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages  vary,  of  course,  as  no  two  lots 
of  chicks  need  be  expected  to  weigh  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  but  the  average  of  consider¬ 
able  number  sreported  by  experiment 
stations  give  an  expected  weight  of  from 
18  to  19/100  of  a  pound  each  for  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  at  two  weeks  of  age.  This 
would  be  between  five  and  six  chicks  to 
the  pound.  m.  b.  d. 


Old  Geese 

A  reader  sends  us  clipping  from  an 
English  paper,  containing  picture  of  a 
goose  and  gander  whose  combined  age  is 
believed  to  be  67  years.  The  gander  was 
bought  by  J.  Ball.  Woodeaver  Farm,  Ab- 
baston,  Staffs.  England,  in  1901.  and  was 
then  said  to  be  10  years  old.  He  is  still 
in  health  and  active,  though  possibly  43 
years  old. 

The  goose  was  bred  by  Mr.  Ball  24 
years  ago  and  last  year  laid  10  eggs. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  1-3.  —  Annual  meeting,  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 
Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  and  sale  of  members’  goods  will  be 
held. 

May  15-16.  —  Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County.  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  have  lately  shown  a  stronger  ten¬ 
dency.  Dairy  products  are  holding  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  27  to  2Sc:  tubs.  20c:  firsts.  24 
to  25e;  country  rolls,  24  to  26c.  Cheese,  firm; 
bricks,  15  to  16c;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns. 
17  to  18c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss.  17  to 
27c.  Eggs,  steady:  nearby  fancy,  22c;  grade 
A,  17  to  19c;  grade  B.,  10  to  19e;  grade  C.,  17e; 
nearby  at  market.  14  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  15 
to  18e;  roasters,  18  to  22c;  fryers.  10  to  18c; 
broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  16c:  turkeys, 
19  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
17e;  roosters.  10c:  geese.  14c:  ducks.  15  to  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  31  to  $1.40;  Snow,  $1.25  to  $1.50: 
King,  $1.15  to  $1.50:  Rome  Beauty,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh,  $1.10  to  SI. 85;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.15  to  $2.  Potatoes,  firm:  home-grown,  bu., 
00c  to  $1:  Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.35;  Idaho, 
bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  Fla..  $5  to  $0.25; 
sweets,  N.  J..  bu..  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium.  $3.50:  marrow,  $5:  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney.  $0.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag.  $1  to  $1.25;  Chile,  Spanish.  4-lb.  crate, 
$2.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Grapes.  Arg..  lug.  $2.25 
to  $3;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Fla., 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  strawberries,  La..  24-pint  crate, 
$3.75  to  $3.85. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.75  to 
$2.65;  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bu..  $1.50  to  $3:  green, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  45  to  60c:  cabbage, 
Fla.,  1 V-2  bu.  hamper,  50c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu., 
75e  to  $1:  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.90  to  $2; 
celery.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $2.50:  cucumbers, 
doz.,  90c  to  $1;  eggplant,  Fla.,  114-bu.  crate, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb..  25  to  35c;  escarole, 
Fla.,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce.  10-lb. 
baskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  50 
to  65c;  oyster  plant,  doz..  60  to  65c- :  parsnips, 
V4  bu.,  40  to  60c:  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  $1.90  to  $2; 
peppers,  Fla.,  114  bu.  crate.  $4  to  $4.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
crate.  45  to  60c;  spinach.  Tex.,  bu..  90  to  95c; 
squash,  lb.,  1  to  114c:  tomatoes.  10-lb.  carton, 
75c  to  $1.15;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Maple  products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15:  sugar,  lb..  14  to  ISc. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $15 
to  $16;  Alfalfa.  $1S  to  $20:  clover,  $17:  oat 
straw,  $14:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $23.35; 
standard  middlings,  $22,25:  red-dog,  $24.50: 
cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $30:  oilmeal,  23 
per  cent,  $35:  gluten,  $24.10;  hominy.  $22.80; 
table  eornmeal,  bag,  $1.65:  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$2.35;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.50;  Alfalfa.  $13; 
Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12.  c.  H.  B. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  that  i$j£  T&.  }£2 

Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  •  Barker,  New  York 


X3ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

»  *  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs,  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BREEDING  STOCK,  alto  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  M.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  W.  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  W.  Guineas.  Bar. 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  W.  Leghorns.  Chick  list 
free.  Comp.  No.  3923.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  TELFORD,  PA. 


CERTIFIED  M.  BRONZE  POULTS — Extra  quality  stock 
and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  Agglu¬ 
tination  method.  Don’t  risk  loss  from  B.W.D.  Get  bigger 
and  better  birds  for  market  next  fall.  May  Poults.  39c, 
June  32c.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  V«. 


Olinlitv  llrOIDP  Breeding  Stock.  Poults. 

yudlll^  DIUMZjC  REID  TI  RKEY  FARM,  Freehold, 


Fiona  Horning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults 
Athens,  Pa.  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Chix,  Eggs 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 

breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Maes. 


!■  11111  III  l  ■Hill  1 1 1  ■■■!  iwmi 

Farquhar  Weeders 

RIDING  A  A ID  WALKING  TYPES 


Strong  Angle  Frame — 30"  steel  whells  mounted 
on  a  steel  axle  with  adjustable  axle  braces  to 
prevent  springing  when  wheels  are  widest 
spread.  AVheel  spread  adjustable  from  46  to  60 
inches.  Teeth  are  high  carbon  steel.  Grass  seed 
attachment  sows  in  front  of  the  teeth.  Quantity 
ranges  from  4  to  20  quarts  per  acre. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1530,  York,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ‘WEEKLY 


Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by  Stained 
Antigen  Method,  personal  supervision. 

Leghorns  Mated  to  State  B.  O.  P.  Cockerels. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  and  Week  of  May  14th 
All  Special  Matings —  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wb.  Leghorns.  Barred 

Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds,  N.  H.  Beds.. $4.50  $8.50  $40.00 
Wh.  Wyandottes.  Wh.  Books, 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Postpaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Catalog  FREE. 
Compliance  Certificate  9269. 


Rosemont  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  HUNTERDON  CO.,  N.  J. 


Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

For  Large  White  Eggs  in  Larger  Numbers 

Baby  Chicks  sired  by  sons  of  Hanson’s  “300  Double 
Pedigree  Cockerel”  Wing  Band  Z1S26.  His  Dam  No. 
1826  (302  eggs,  one  year,  24-26  ozs. )  was  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  Hanson’s  famous  Hen  No.  139  (311  eggs, 
one  year.  1,341  in  6  years).  Other  direct  descendants 
won  1933  Century  of  Progress  Laying  Contest.  Blood 
will  tell.  (Pullorum  blood- tested.  Stained  Antigen, 
own  supervision.)  Immediate  shipments  May  14th 
onwards.  IOO-$8,  500-$38.75,  IOOO-$75  prepaid.  100G, 
live  delivery.  Order  now.  Quantity  limited.  Particulars. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.Hackettstown.N.  J. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Immediate  May  Deliveries 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  1.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants. 

Order  Pine  Tree  Chicks  NOW  at 
NEW  LOW  PRICES 

The  season’s  best  buy.  Prepaid,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Cert.  11437. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Rarrod  I  orrhnrnc  V1!/6  top  meat  prices 

Daiicu  Legnorns  Chicks  and  eggs.  W rite  for 

information.  J.  HAENSCH,  R.  D.  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


CHICKS— Very  fine  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns.  Meier  Pineknoll  Farm,  Poughkeepsie  ,  \,  Y 


ENGLISH  PRODUCTION 

WH.  RUNNER  DUCKS 

immune  to  all  poultry  diseases,  phenominal 
producers  of  large  white  eggs. 

BABY  DUCKLINGS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World's  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND.  N.J. 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE  S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


pr'U  U\T  Largest  type;  Fawn,  also  White  Indian 
*  LIvll'  Runners,  persistent  layers,  fine  show 

POULTRY 
New  York 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pelsin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS  “  FA,RV,EW 


FARMS,  Theresa, 


weneM  Chicks 


100,000  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  REDS, 
CROSS-BREEDS  and  WYANDOTTES 
at  REDUCED  MAY  PRICES 

Good  hatches,  tremendous  production,  averaging  100,000  chicks  a  week  for  May— 
these  make  possible  new  low  prices  on  WENE  Extra  Profit  Chicks.  We  have  never 
compromised  quality,  and  these  chicks  are  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  produced.  They 
j  are  wonderful  value  at  the  reduced  prices  quoted  below. 

Over  22,500  White  Leghorn  HEN  Breeders 
Cross-Breed  Matings— We  Were  Pioneer  Introducers 
Straight  Heavies,  bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (Pullorum  Disease  * 

by  “Rapid  Plate  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  our  personal  supervision. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 

Owner, 

Wene  Chick  Farms, 
Past  President  Int’l 
Baby  Chick  Assn. 


UTILITY  MATINGS 
from  24-26  oz.  Eggs 

BREEDS — Wh.  Leghorns,  Wy  an -Rock  Cross, 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H. 
Reds,  Bram-Rock  Cross,  White  Wyandottes. 

Number 

Chicks 

May  1  to 
May  12 
Delivery 

After 
May  12 
Delivery 

100  to  399 . 

9c 

8  Vic 

400  to  999 . 

8'/2c 

8c 

1000  or  more  . 

8c 

7'/2c 

Less  than  100 . 

10c 

9' '2c 

SELECT  MATINGS 
from  25-2S  oz.  Eggs 

BREEDS — Wh.  Leghorns.  Wy  an -Rock  Cross, 
Brani-Roek  Cross,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 


Number 

Chick9 

May  1  to 
|  May  12 
Delivery 

After 
May  12 
Delivery 

i 00  to  399 . 

1  Ic 

10' ic 

400  to  999 . 

10'/2O 

10c 

1000  to  1999 . 

10c 

9  fie 

2000  or  more . 

9'/20 

9c 

Less  than  1 00 . 

12c 

1  1  */2© 

ASSORTED  CHICKS -$7.7S  Per  lOO 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  Prepaid  -  lOO*  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

are  he%  ■  Fi}l.  your  brooders  to  capacity  with  these  low-priced,  high-quality  Wene 
Chicks,  backed  by  14  years  of  intelligent  breeding  Send  today-delay  means  loss  of  profits. 

\Y i  1x0  for  Jsiew  Illustrated  catalog  and  full  explanation  of  our  Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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H[C  U  S  PAT 


"WELL  BRED  FROM ^WELL  BREEDERS* 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by 
the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method, 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

We  Ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
Catalog.  Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  and  Thurs.  12:15.  Compliance  Certificate  917 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  Inspectedh/A.RA 

'loodtested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood- 1 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock! 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability,  1 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  Yi  and  last  7  days  at  %  of  original  price. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks ) 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  I 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

For  25  chick*  *dd  lc  per  chick-- for  50  chick*  odd  */jc  per  chick  —  51.00  book*  your  ord*r  —  We  *hip  C.O.D.  for  balance  plu*  postage  and  C.O.D.  charge* 


Woll  Standard  UtUky  Matinf 
Bloodtested  -  but  not  Flock 
Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating: 

Bloodtested  and  Rock  Inspected  by  A.  P  A. 

Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  and  Rock  Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

100 

500 

100 

500 

1000 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$32.50 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

$8.50 

$38.75 

$77.50 

6.90 

33.00 

8.00 

38.75 

77.50 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

8.00 

37.50 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

6.50 

6.40 

32.50 

32.00 

7.00 

6.75 

35.00 

33.00 

70.00 

65.00 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  688 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


Box  5 


G1BSONBURG,  OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

We  hare  served 
New  England  Farmers 
27  years. 

Compliance  Cert.  3751 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Keene.  Hampshire 

ALL  Grade  AA  CHICKS  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.30 

$31.50 

$63.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers . . .  7-50 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00 

Started  Chicks,  10c  and  up.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  B.  W.  1). 

All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERV  I LLE.  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  auick-maturing,  Large-Type  Leghorns.  Hollywood  Foundation. 
Heavy  layers  of  Big,  White  Eggs.  Big  Husky  Chicks  that  Live  and  Lay. 
UTILITY  MATING  $6.50-100,  $65-1000  -  SPECIAL  MATING  $7-100,  $70-1000 
Circular  Free.  Certificate  No.  924. 

THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


■r  ROM 

FREE  RANGE. 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
3.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  '  ' 


Robert  L.CUtner. 


for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 

BoxR, 


T  jy  y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

JLjkJ\JI\.  •  and  It.  I.  lteds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
7c  each  or  *70—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  8c  each  or  *80—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  7c  each.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  valuable  information  on  raising  Chicks  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

.Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
I  farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
|  oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  equipped 
^riirA»Plu»t  iu  Ibis  section.  Visitors  welcome, 

CHIXCmCKS  *6-50-100'  $65-1000.  Cert.  71T. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

ruirifC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LlllLAo  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.30  $31.50  $63 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks....  7.00  35.00  70 
R.I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  7.00  35.00  70 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

PR  ROYAL  SQUABS  WANTED 

Responsible  N.  Y.  marketmen  write  us  they  will 
take  all  our  customers  can  ship  of  PR  Royal 
squabs  at  *2  to  3  times  chicken  prices.  Send  ten 
cents  tor  68-page  red  book,  1934  bulletins, 
learn  why,  how,  where,  prices.  Our  34th  year. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY, 
205  H  Street  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


A  Rest 
S  take 
squi 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


I 
[ 
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BREEDING  ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  oldest  in  America  with  a 
'  Master  Breeding  Farm  and  plan.  For 
our  Master  Bred  Flocks  we  use  chicks 
directly  out  of  Individually  pedigreed 
males  only.  Every  nest  on  our  Master 
Breeding  Farm  is  a  trapnest.  Every  birdindi- 
vidually  pedigreed.  From  these  flocks  we 
produce  our  Quality  and  Utility  strain.  All  B.W.D. 
Bloodtested  by  Rapid  Whole  Blood  Test.  100%  live 
delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Prices  on  Utility  Strain 
chicks  below.  Write  for  prices  on  Master  Bred  and 
Quality  Strain  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

ORDER  FROM  AD  TO  SAVE  TIME. 

Compliance  No.  5983.  Prepaid  Prices 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg-\ 
horns. 


100 

$6-75 


500 

$3250 


lOOO 

$6400 


S.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyands,  1  6-90  33-00  65-00 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Minorcas  ' 

Hvy.  Assorted  for  Broilers.  6-55  32-25  63-50 

Mixed  for  Layers .  6-30  31-50  63  00 

Missouri  Poultry  Farms,  Box  21 2 ,  Columbia,  Mo. 


10  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  USE 

COX-CIS 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  (Bloody  Diarrhea) 

COCCIDIOSIS 

I. — Cox-Cis  is  easy  to  use — does  the  work.  2. — It 
will  reduce  your  losses.  3. — For  baby  chicks, 
growing  stock,  mature  fowl.  4. — Sold  on  an  un¬ 
restricted  guarantee.  5. — Tests  by  satisfied  users, 
and  controlled  scientific  test.  6. — Cox-Cis  acts  in 
the  intestinal  tract — disintegrates  organisms.  7. — 
Cox-Cis  is  not  a  laxative — saves  litter.  8. — Used 
as  a  poultry  feed  supplement.  9. — Cox-Cis  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  IT.  S.  Patent  on  formula  and  Trade- 
Mark.  10. — Cox-Cis  costs  very  little — $1.15  5-lb. 
pkg.  (postpaid  in  East)  :  medicates  500  lbs.  mash; 
West  of  Mississippi  River,  $1.35  postpaid. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Order  Direct 

Kloister  Laboratories  Corp. 
Box  407  Ephrata,  Pa. 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLER’S  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


wR0CK  BOTTOM 

PmtSofk 

ll( 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
X.  Y.  Report  for  April  14  : 

Fowl-pox  tends  to  recur  each  Fall  and 
Winter  on  premises  where  it  has  once  ap¬ 
peared,  and  causes  heavy  losses  in  egg 
production  during  the  period  of  high-egg 
prices.  For  several  seasons  the  practice 
of  vaccinating  young  pullets  has  provided 
a  dependable  method  of  protection  against 
natural  infection.  Vaccination  under 
proper  safeguards  gives  a  mild  attack  of 
the  disease  and  a  life-long  immunity. 

Occasionally  unsatisfactory  results 
come  from  lack  of  attention  to  details  of 
the  immunizing  program.  The  following 
suggestions  may  indicate  weak  points  in 
your  own  method  : 

Vaccinate  Early. — Successful  vaccina¬ 
tion  may  be  done  at  a  very  early  age, 
surely  as  early  as  one  month.  However, 
vaccination  will  interfere  with  sale  of 
cockerels  for  broilers  until  after  the  scabs 
have  disappeared  from  the  site  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  defer  vaccinating  until  cockerels 
have  been  separated. 

Early  vaccination  is  a  problem  to  the 
breeder  whose  hatching  period  extends 
over  many  weeks,  and  who  hesitates  to 
vaccinate  until  the  latest  hatches  are 
old  enough.  On  the  poultry  plant  at  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  we  have  f„or  several 
years  been  accustomed  to  vaccinate  our 
pullets  in  installments,  providing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  suarantine,  and  have  had  not 
trouble  with  accidental  infections.  On 
account  of  the  severe  disturbance  to 
health  and  the  delayed  production  which 
always  results  from  inoculation  of  older 
pullets  as  they  approach  laying  condi¬ 
tion,  it  seems  best  to  vaccinate  as  soon 
as  possible  after  cockerels  have  been  sep¬ 
arated,  ond  to  vaccinate  successive  broods 
as  they  reach  this  age. 

Limit  the  Dosage  of  Virus. — Inocula¬ 
tion  produces  harmful  after  effects  if  the 
bird  get  too  heavy  a  dose.  We  have  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  feather  follicle  method  al¬ 
though  less  rapid  than  the  stick  method, 
because  it  seems  more  simply  controlled 
in  this  respect.  Keep  the  brush  damp 
only,  not  dripping ;  brush  virus  into  not 
over  three  follicles,  but  be  sure  it  ac¬ 
tually  reaches  the  follice.  Extreme  care 
in  this  detail  is  repaid  by  satisfactory 
results. 

Always  Cheek  for  “Takes.” — Immuni¬ 
ty  is  evidenced  by  yellow  or  brownish 
scab  formation  at  the  point  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  which  best  may  be  observed  about 
10  daysy  to  two  weeks  after  vaccination. 
If  no  such  condition  appears,  and  if 
feather  sockets  and  skin  appear  normal, 
it  is  almost  certain  indication  that  vac¬ 
cination  has  failed.  It  is  better  to  find 
this  out  and  repeat  the  inoculation  than 
to  be  vexed  with  a  natural  attack  some 
time  next  Fall. 

Vaccination  offers  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  loss  from  pox  on  premises  where 
the  disease  has  occurred.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  vaccination  be  considered 
in  districts  or  on  farms  where  there  has 
been  no  pox,  or  for  birds  which  have  not 
been  exposed  to  infection. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  28th  week  of  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  5.02  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  71.8  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  .2  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production  but  is  5.2  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  previous  competition.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  per  bird  to  date  is 
106.56,  which  is  5.2S  more  eggs  per  bird 
than  were  produced  during  the  first  28 
weeks  of  the  previous  competition. 

Higli  Pens  for  the  28th  Week.— R.  I. 
R.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  65  points,  61 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Foremon  Poultry  Farm,  63 
points,  59  eggs;  W.  L„  Oak  Knoll  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  63  points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  60  eggs ; 
W.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  62 
points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Lukert  Leghorn 
Farm,  62  points,  60  eggs;  W.  L„  Cane 
Poultry  Farm.  61  points,  59  eggs;  Bar. 
R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  61  points,  60  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes  : 

White  Leghorns,  —  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  1,336  points,  1,312  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  1.335  points,  1,312  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,335  points, 
1,337  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  1,334 
points,  1,296  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
1,318  points,  1,337  eggs;  W.  S.  Hannah 
&  Sons,  1.313  points,  1.309  eggs ;  Kwal- 
ity  Poultry  Farm,  1,245  points,  1,205 
eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  1,316 
points  1,245  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,272  points,  1,240  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1,- 
268  points,  1,360  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,399  points,  1.487  eggs;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  1,078  points,  1.030  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,163  points,  1.202  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  R.  Speck, 
1.173  points,  1.149  eggs. 

Egg  prices,  April  14:  White,  22%c; 
brown,  21c ;  medium,  17*40. 
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Hubbard  Farms  May  Hatched 
N.  H.  Reds  Mature  for 
October  Egg  Profits! 

With  Hubbard  Farms'  Reds,  there’s  still  ample 
time  to  get  chicks  and  be  ready  for  fall  egg 
profits!  Figure  this  out: 

You  buy  chicks  for  broiler  or  egg  profits. 
Until  those  profits  start,  it’s  all  outgo — • 
not  income.  The  faster  a  chick  grows,  the 
cheaper  this  growth  is  made. 

Fast,  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity  bred 

for  20  years  into  Hubbard  Chicks  shortens  the 
period  before  profits  are  realized.  Speedy  growth 
and  freedom  from  culls  makes  them  popular  for 
broilers.  Eggs  at  5  months  and  50%  production 
of  good-size  eggs  at  8  months  makes  them  popu¬ 
lar  for  layers.  Generations  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  low  mortality  make  them  profit  makers 
either  way. 

Get  our  Catalog.  It  tells  you  why  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  dependable — why  you  should  buy  only 
from  the  source— why  our  chicks  have  given 
such  wonderful  satisfaction — 32  pages  in  color 
with  true  descriptions  of  our  N.  H.  Reds  and 
their  profit-making  qualities.  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


EVEN  20°  BELOW 
ZERO  COULDN’T  STOP  ’EM! 

"During  the  cold  spell,  here  on  Dec.  26-27, 
with  a  reported  temperature  of  20°F.  below 
zero,  I  received  22  eggs  on  both  these  da  vs. 
There  are  only  29  birds  in  this  pen.”— Wm.  V. 
Bowen,  Medway,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bowen  purchased  pullets  raised  from  our 
chicks  last  fall.  Let  us  fill  your  order  with 
chicks  carrying  the  same  blood.  Or  we’ll  re¬ 
serve  pullets  if  you  prefer. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm, 
weighing  24  to  28  ozs.  and  up. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  standard  ag¬ 
glutination  method  under  supervision  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Experiment  Station. 

$500  BOND  PROTECTS  YOU 

against  any  possible  loss  from  BWD. 

Bonded  Baby  Chicks  —  Hatching  Eggs 
Pullets  reserved  for  summer  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  56 8- 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

t 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.  Reds 


HERE’S  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 

WITH  100%  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade- A  Chicks  are  offer¬ 
ed  at  a  special  low  price.  Yet  they  carry 
pure  Moss  Farm  blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen 
Farmingdale  i  New  York)  Contest 

1933-34  Pen  now  leading  its  breed  in  Number 
of  Eggs  produced. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (or  8.  W.  D. 

by  Tube  Agglutination  Method.  Supervision 
of  Mass.  State  Experiment  Station. 

FREE  Replacement  ol  losses  above  2%  dur¬ 
ing  first  1  4  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  956 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List, 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO*^  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  May  &  June 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  .  1.75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  *  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers 

Good  Livability  and  Even  Growth 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan 
dottes,  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Orpingtons,  etc.  Large  folder 
tells  why  ‘•Liberty’’  Chicks 
mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  to¬ 
day.  (Code  Compliance  Cert. 
No.  2534.) 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


1934  CATALOG  READY 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  N. 
II.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NRA  Member. 

D.  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.  ,rt 


Fairport  HATCHERY 


2*  satisfactory  chicks 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar- 
antoes.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
--4*2.  to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  monev.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Comp.  Cert.  2193. 

THE  HEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Boi  D,  Hew  Washington.  Ohio 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  ANI)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W,  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


369 


*S**GMS 

wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B. 
W.  D.)  by  the  agglutination  tube  met¬ 
hod,  Write  for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


Sieb’s  Fine  OVERSIZE  CHICKS 
are  the  product  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  successful  breeding  and 
mlling  of  finest  purebred  Super 
Culled  P'locks  for  larger  birds, 

Higher  Egg  Yield,  and  quicker 
maturity.  They’re  one  grade  only 
— The  Best — and  will  meet  every  demand  of 
those  raising  poultry  for  profit.  100 rr  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  CATALOG  FREE.  Code  No.  2031. 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

PRICES  PREPAID 

White,  Brown,  Buff' 

Leghorns,  Anconas 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks, 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.Wyands, 

Buff  Orpingtons . , 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas, 

Wh.  Orpingtons,  S.  L. 

Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds.., 

H.  Assorted  for  Broilers’ 

Mixed  for  Layers. 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

SiEB’S  HATCHERY  box  213  Lincoln,  ill 


■/ 


100 

SCO 

1000 

$6.75 

$32-50 

$64  OO 

6-90 

3300 

£500 

7.45 

36.00 

7C0O 

655 

630 

3225 

31-50 

63  50 
63  OO 

Ilf  CU’C  mirVC  White  Rocks,  Barred 
LLsn  3  LUILILS  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  W.vandottes,  W.  Legs.,  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY, 

Box  R  ■  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  $7-100.  As¬ 
sorted  $6.50.  Weekly  Hatches.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Certificate  No.  8155. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGR0VE,  PA. 

DrfcC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— 

BUiJ  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Honey  Down.  100# 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich.  Comp.  1060 


WEADER’S  CHIX  and  Wh.  Leghorns 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  N.  H.  Reds 
$7.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


LARGE  CHICKS  SELECTED  FLOCKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 

HUSKY 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Price  last  FREE.  Cert.  No.  3549. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  RD3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  Free  ol 

Pullorum '  B.W.D.)  .  _  .  . 

Customers  raise  9S%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLP0RT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


iff  mtPO  Cl/fPFC  Barred  Rooks,  Railed  Cross 
ALiLitili  O  C/llLIV>3  Bred  Leghorns  and R. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen's  Hatchery,  Sealord,  Del 

&S3S1K!  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  7c 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 
E.  L.  BEAVER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterviile,  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
breeders-  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
Mixed.  $7:  Assorted,  $7.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


ruirifc  RARRON  &  OTHER  LEGHORNS,  also 
LrilLPLD  HEAVY  BREEDS  I.OW  PRICES 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  strain  exclusively  for 

‘20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$6.50  PER  100  AND  I  P. 
Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 
Johnson’ti  Hatchery, lrkcsburg.  Pa 


CHICKS— Retail  and  YVliolesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.  (C<>m- 
pliance  Certificate  No.915.)  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  ALMENDINGER  HATCHERIES.  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


PLHCPC  Large  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  State  Blood- 
L til LAj  tested.  $6.50-100.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  W  VANDOTTES— Chicks—  Eggs— Stock 

34th  year.  Sensibly  priced.  Compliance  Certificate 
1263.  SIIEitllAN  BOWDEN  A  SON,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


remark?  ruinrc  rocks,  reds,  leghorns, 
KlLIAdLE  UlIUAo  MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BARR0N 


White  Leghorns— Chicks  and  Pullets. 

ELMER  WHISLER,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  lorm 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lh  SL.New  York 


Raising  Chickens  —  One 
Man’s  Experience 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  experience 
in  raising  young  chickens  has  been  so 
different  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
many  of  your  readers,  I  would  like  to  give 
it.  From  early  boyhood  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry.  My  mother  than  took 
care  of  the  little  chicks.  They  were 
hatched  under  hens,  and  each  mother  hen 
had  her  brood  in  a  separate  coop  ranged 
along  an  old  wall  back  of  the  barn.  Most 
of  the  coops  were  made  of  barrel  staves 
lapped  over  each  other  on  a  slant,  the 
coops  being  Y-shaped,  and  shed  the  rain 
very  well.  The  coops  were  used  year 
after  year  without  disinfecting.  They 
were  placed  on  the  same  ground,  and  the 
chicks  given  free  range.  We  never  had 
any  trouble  with  poultry  diseases  except 
gapes.  Every  yeor  we  would  lose  a  num¬ 
ber  from  that  trouble  until  I  learned  how 
to  take  them  out  by  the  use  of  a  Timothy 
straw,  cleaned  of  all  the  seed  and  chaff, 
and  inserted  in  the  windpipe.  After  that 
the  only  trouble  we  had  was  with  foxes 
and  skunks — and  occasionally  a  thief.  The 
chickens  were  left  out  to  roost  in  or  on 
top  of  the  coops  in  which  they  were 
raised  until  cold  weather. 

After  a  while,  for  the  convenience  of 
my  mother,  I  made  a  yard  of  poultry  net¬ 
ting,  about  40  feet  square.  This  would 
accommodate  a  couple  of  hundred  chicks 
until  thej^  were  more  than  half  grown. 
But  even  chis  sanctuary  was  invaded  by 
foxes.  About  17  years  ago  we  remodeled 
a  part  of  the  barn  called  the  “bale  house.” 
It  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  into  which 
are  rolled  bales  of  hay  and  straw  when 
pressing,  and  faced  the  south,  with  a  door 
to  the  west.  Under  that  we  used  to  keep 
the  sheep  in  the  Winter,  when  we  had 
them.  This  building  was  resided,  and 
windows  put  in,  above  and  below,  the 
lower  room  has  a  ground  floor,  and  serves 
as  a  scratching  and  feeding  place  for 
fowls  in  Winter  quarters.  The  upper 
room,  about  25x10  feet,  is  our  present 
young  chicken  house. 

We  have  always  hatched  our  own  eggs 
under  our  own  hens,  and  for  17  years 
each  mother  hen  has  had  her  own  coop 
in  this  room.  Yearly  we  raise  anywhere 
from  100  to  175  chickens  in  this  room. 
They  are  kept  there  until  they  are  pretty 
well  feathered  out.  Then  they  are  let 
out  on  the  barn  floor,  and  from  there,  in 
a  week  or  two,  out  of  doors,  free  range, 
but  where  chickens  have  ranged  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  And  this  chicken 
room  has  never  been  thoroughly  sprayed 
or  disinfected  for  anything  but  lice,  and 
that  only  in  spots,  since  we  started  to  use 
it  17  years  ago.  Strange  to  say,  we  have 
never  had  an  epidemic  of  any  kind — white 
diarrhoea,  coccidiosis  or  anything  else — 
not  even  gapes — during  that  time.  My 
wife  now  x-aises  the  chickens,  and  she  fre¬ 
quently  brings  100  or  more  to  maturity 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  or  four,  usual¬ 
ly  by  accident.  She  starts  them  with 
sour  milk,  no  water,  and  a  little  moist¬ 
ened  bread  for  about  a  week.  Then  they 
get  crushed  wheat,  cracked  corn,  etc., 
afterward  whole  wheat.  Commercial 
growing  mash  is  kept  before  them.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  let  in  direct  sunlight 
except  through  the  four  windows.  Chicks 
are  usually  hatched  in  May,  and  as  soon 
as  weather  permits  the  windows  are 
raised  a  little  to  let  in  the  air.  The 
building  has  a  metal  x'oof  and  warms  up 
rapidly. 

Now  in  view  of  all  that  is  recommended 
about  direct  sunlight,  fumigation  and  dis¬ 
infecting,  and  free  range  or  unused 
ground,  how  do  you  account  f6r  our  suc¬ 
cess,  and  freedom  from  disease?  We 
i  haven’t  had  a  case  of  gapes  in  17  years, 

!  and  yet  my  wife  carries  in  fresh  sods,  dug 
j  up  anywhere  it  is  handy,  every  day  for 
the  little  fellows  to  scratch  over.  The 
j  only  thing  that  has  troubled  us  has  been 
lice,  where  the  chickens  are  more  than 
•  half  grown,  after  they  begin  to  roost  on 
poles. 

This  Spring,  for  the  first  in  17  years. 
I  went  over  that  chicken  house,  and 
sprayed  it  with  whitewash,  and  scraped 
the  floor  and  sprayed  that.  Now,  may¬ 
be.  I'll  have  trouble — we  shall  see. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  burton  coon. 

There  are  two  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  disease  of  man  and  lower  animals, 
both  of  which  need  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  liability  to  infection 
when  exposure  occurs.  These  are  the 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  the 
disease  encountered  and  the  mass  of  the 
infecting  agent.  That  is  to  say,  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  susceptible  person  or  animal 
might  succumb  to  a  light  exposure  to 
some  certain  disease  that  a  more  resist¬ 
ant  individual  would  overcome  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  heavy  mass  of  infection 
might  overcome  a  resistance  that  bom¬ 
bardment  by  a  lighter  weight  of  infective 
material  would  fail  to  influence.  Resist¬ 
ance  of  the  individual  and  massiveness  of 
the  attacking  force  (disease  germs)  need 
both  to  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  but 
a  few  chicks  raised  yearly  upon  a  large 
area  of  ground,  such  disease  germs  as  at 
present  are  scattered  and  ineffective.  Such 
chicks  also  are  likely  to  be  hatched  and 
brooded  under  more  natural  conditions 
than  larger  flocks  and  to  possess  greater 
hardihood.  The  stress  laid  upon  sanita¬ 
tion  is  particularly  applicable  to  large 
numbers  of  chicks  raised  annually  in 
limited  quarters  where  disease  germs  be¬ 
come  concentrated  in  the  surroundings 
and  soil  and  attack  with  great  force. 
Needed  sanitary  measure  cannot  be  safely 
neglected  anywhere,  however,  even  though 
they  need  not  be  so  carefully  observed. 

M.  B.  p. 


•  DON’T  try  to  get  by  on  a 
make-shift,  deficient  chick  starter 
when  for  only  1  1J2  cents  more  you 
can  feed  a  chick  on  B-B  Vitamized 


WHERE 

COULD  a 

Few  cents 


Complete  Starter  Ration  for  the 
first  8  weeks.  Then  put  your  birds 
on  B-B  Growing,  Finishing  and 
Fattening  Rations  which  will  carry 
them  through  to  market  or  laying 
house  faster  and  at  less  cost.  With 
B-B  Feeds  you  will  get: 

Faster  Growing9 
Sturdier  Chicks  •  •  • 
Greatly  Reduced 
Mortality •  •  Heavier9 
Reiiciously  Flavored 
Rroilers  ...  More 
Vigorous*  Larger 
Framed  Pullets  •  •  • 

Again  we  ask  "Where  could  such  a 
small  investment  bring  in  such  large 
additional  returns?” 

B-B  Vitamized  Starter  and  Grow- 

BULL  BRAND 


BUY  AS 


ing  Rations  produce  these  most 
profitable  results  because  of  their 
protein  quality,  vitamin  strength 
and  variety,  mineral  balance  and 
palatability.  So  certain  are  we  of 
results,  that  to  every  poultryman 
we  guarantee  heavier,  sturdier 
chicks  and  growing  birds  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  feed  cost  or  money  refunded ! 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO./  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


/ITAMIZED 

if 


GROWING 

RATIONS,’. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV  I  LLE,  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks.  Write  for  circular.  (Cert.  7791.)  May  & 

June  prices:  $6.50  per  100,  $65  per  1000,  postage  paid. 
C.  M.  Slieilenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.50-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Mixed  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.C.B.  Rocks  $7-$35-$70.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.  Sind,  method.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  4018) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

tBlood-tested  (B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Test.) 
I  Large  size  English  White  Leghorns.  New 
(Hampshire  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
'Jersey  Black  Giants.  Quality  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Catalog  and  prices  free, 
"Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  4849. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

.Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


L£?/ULdfi/l 


.  .  .  ,  The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 
■  Chicks  we  have  hatched 

for  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  for  many  years. 
B,aR.  WH,  &  BUFF  ROCKS:  REDS:  WH.  WYAN- 
DOTTES:  BLK.  MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Bio  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


H I  -  Q  U  A  L I T  Y  SLAETccT„RE'S  C  H 1 C  K  S 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
$7.50-100,  $28-400.  N.  H.  Reds.  N.  H.  Flock.  $9-100. 
W.  Giants.  $9-100.  Wh.  &  Buff  Legs.,  H  Mix  $7-100. 
Lash  or  C.  O.  D..  plus  fee,  Postpaid.  Circular  FREE. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed..  .' .  ..  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.0  0 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Bocks..  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS . 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test) .MK  ~v 

$7  per  100.  $34  per  500.  $67  per  1,000. 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  Klcinfeltersville,  Pa. 

LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  BWD  Bloodtested  Breeders 

LEGHORNS  . $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00-100;  70.00-1000 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  6.30-100;  63.00-1000 

100%  live  arrival.  Circular  FREE.  (Cert.  3846.) 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.  D. 6,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


miriTQ  BLOOD-TESTED 

UniLIYO  STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$6.50—100,  $32.50—500,  $65—1000 

Cash  or  G.O.D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 

L.  E.  Strawscr,  Box  R,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


HUSKY 

EHATCH,ED  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $6.50-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrc'hceadlly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $6.75.  Barred,  Wh..  Buff  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Don't  buy  chicks  until  you  get  our  FREE  circular 
and  prices.  Write  at  once.  Also  started  Chicks. 
Prices  right.  (Certificate  No.  6395.) 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood- Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  type  W.  Leghorns  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  571S. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50 

100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 

D.  A.  STIMELING  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Pen  One— 9e.  Free  Range — 6kic.  Blood-tested  B.  W. 
D.  Antigen.  Catalog  Free.  Code  No.  6702. 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chieka 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I 


As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  I  always 
read  the  Publisher’s  Desk  section,  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  story  of  the 
party  (April  14  issue)  who  gave  up 
money  for  the  course  in  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  with  the  expectation  of  getting  $2,000 
or  more  a  year.  It  only  adds  to  my  con¬ 
viction  that  Baruum  was  right.  There 
are  reputable  schools  of  journalism  whose 
managers  try  to  lind  places  for  their 
graduates,  but  I  know  of  none  that  goes 
so  far  as  to  guarantee  getting,  jobs  for 
them.  Getting  money  for  writing  takes 
something  more  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  stuff.  It’s  a  good  deal  like  farm¬ 
ing,  the  writer  must  be  able  to  sell  his 
stuff,  and  the  stuff  has  to  be  mighty  good 
for  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  to  buy  it 
when  he  has  a  staff  of  reporters  on  the 
salary  list  who  know  what  he  wants  and 
how  he  wants  it  handled.  There  are 
books,  books  and  more  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  news-writing,  and  still  more  books 
on  short-story  writing.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  reporters,  and  old  ones, 
too,  writing  specials,  short  stories, 
novels  and  everything  else  that  could  be 
published,  and  for  each  article  that  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  paid  for,  thousands  are  never 
printed. 

If  your  correspondent  wants  to  write, 
can  write,  and  has  anything  to  write 
about,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
write  it,  send  it  to  the  type  of  publication 
that  uses  the  type  of  stuff  he  has  written, 
and  trust  in  Providence  that  the  paper  or 
magazine  will  take  it  and  pay  him  for  it. 
There  are  also  thousands  of  rules  for 
writing,  but  the  only  one  that  counts  is 
the  one  the  buyer  thinks  is  the  right  one. 
Writing,  like  everything  else,  is  over¬ 
crowded  as  a  profession.  The  man,  or 
woman,  who  has  the  ability  to  put  some¬ 
thing  besides  just  words  on  the  copy 
paper,  however,  always  has  a  chance,  but 
to  expect  a  man  who  has  had  no  training, 
no  experience,  who  has  so  little  concep¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  work  that  he  doesn’t 
want  to  be  a  regular  cub  reporter  but 
does  want  to  interview  people,  to  make 
$2,000  in  his  first  year,  shows  a  100  per 
cent  belief  in  Santa  Claus.  It  just  isn't 
done.  And  for  any  teacher  to  advertise 
that  it  is  done  brands  his  teaching  and 
his  stuff  as  “junk.”  If  a  reputable  editor 
should  advertise  that  he  has  a  reporter’s 
job  open  with  $2,000  a  year  salary,  there 
are  so  many  reporters,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  loafing  that  hundreds  would  be 
killed  in  the  rush.  J.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  about  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  on  all  sorts  of  lines, 
and  particularly  story  and  newspaper 
writing,  that  we  are  giving,  in  full,  the 
graphic  statement  from  this  experienced 
newspaper  writer  who  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  investigate  these  various  plans. 
It  corroborates  the  advice  we  have  given 
on  this  line  that  there  is  no  roj’al  road 
to  fortune. 


On  February  13,  1933,  I  shipped  a  case 
of  30  dozen  eggs  via  American  Railway 
Express  Agency  to  L.  Rimler,  85-87  N. 
Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  On  February 
15,  1933,  I  shipped  another  case  of  30 
dozen  eggs  to  the  same  person.  I  did  not 
get  any  returns  on  either  of  these  two 
cases  for  two  weeks,  so  on  February  27, 
1933,  I  wrote  them  in  regard  to  the  _two 
cases.  I  received  a  check  for  $8.25  to 
cover  the  two  cases.  This  check  was 
given  on  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Com¬ 
pany  at  Middle  Village,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
since  been  returned  from  that  bank 
marked  “insufficient  funds.”  Will  you  do 
what  you  can  to  compel  these  people  to 
make  this  check  good?  I  have  written 
them  several  times  and  get  no  reply.  You 
can  at  least  warn  other  shippers  if  they 
do  not  make  the  check  good.  j.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

L.  Rimler  moved  from  the  above  ad¬ 
dress,  and  there  is  no  way  to  locate  him 
now.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  send  out 
checks  when  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  bank  to  meet  them,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prosecute  when  the  person 
cannot  be  located. 

I  wrote  you  in  regard  to  collecting  a 
bill  of  $60  from  II.  White,  a  cattle  dealer 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  you  stated  you 
could  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  him. 
I  have  now  received  the  notice  of  a 
creditors’  meeting  in  bankruptcy  for  this 
man,  and  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to 
what  I  should  do.  w.  G.  N. 

Connecticut. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to  file  a 
claim  with  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  but 
he  advises  that  the  assets  in  the  estate 
were  insufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  to 
creditors,  and  the  amount  had  to  be 
charged  off  to  profit  and  loss. 


The  people  of  China  are  turning  to  a 
study  of  co-operation  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  agriculture  through  a  system 
of  marketing  of  farm  products.  Wo  have 
recently  had  an  order  for  “Organized  Co 
operation”  from  a  student  of  the  subject 
in  Canton,  China. 


Some  time  ago  my  brother  had  you  col¬ 
lect.  a  hay  bill  of  B.  A.  Dean  &  Son,  Inc., 
of  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  so  he  advised  me  to 
have  you  collect  my  bill  for  me.  I  sold 
my  hay  to  him  on  October  10,  1932.  He 
was  to  give  me  $5  a  ton  and  take  it  all, 
about  30  tons,  and  pay  for  it  as  fast  as 
they  pressed  and  loaded  it.  They  loaded 
53,839  lbs.,  which  comes  to  $134.59 ;  so 
far  they  have  paid  $90.  I  have  written 
two  or  three  times  and  have  been  up  there 
to  see  them.  They  still  owe  me  $44.59. 
Can  you  collect  it  fo  rme?  K.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

B.  A.  Dean  &  Son  write  us  that  their 
corporation  must  discontinue  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  that  they  are  discontinuing  all 
obligations’  in  the  way  of  new  business. 
They  have  made  a  general  assignment  of 
all  claims  to  John  L.  DeVries  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  clients  will  hear  from  him  re¬ 
garding  payments  of  their  accounts. 

On  February  23  I  ordered  from  the 
Colonial  Publishing  Co..  202  N.  Park 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  book  record  of 
the  Andrews  family,  and  sent  $4.75  for 
same.  I  have  not  heard  from  same.  A 
return  card  from  post  office  says  money 
order  was  cashed  two  days  later.  Will 
you  investigate  for  me  and  see  if  you  can 
get  any  return  as  I  have  written  to  them 
and  still  do  not  hear  a  word.  n.  L.  a. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  the  post  office  has 
cancelled  all  mail  to  the  Colonial  Pub. 
Co.  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mail  for 
fraudulent  purposes. 

Last  October  I  asked  a  man  for  $600 
on  a  first  mortgage  and  he  said  I  had  to 
pay  him  $10  for  each  $100  he  got  for  me. 
He  made  me  a  loan  of  $600  and  charged 
me  $60  additional  for  finding  the  money. 
I  am  a  widow,  and  need  the  money  bad 
ly.  He  gave  me  three  years  to  pay  at  6 
per  cent  interest.  Can  he  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  charge  we  $60  extra? 

New  York.  N.  w.  L. 

This  looks  like  usury.  Where  a  lender 
of  money  exacts  a  bonus  or  some  addi¬ 
tional  payment  as  a  condition  for  making 
a  loan  besides  charging  6  per  cent  inter¬ 
est,  the  transaction  is  considered  usuri¬ 
ous  and  might  be  set  aside  in  a  court  of 
equity. 

W.  Farina  comes  down  here,  buys  eggs 
and  takes  them  to  New  York  to  sell.  He 
is  in  partnership  with  .T.  Jakubek,  whose 
address  is  16  W.  166th  St.,  Bronx,  N. 
Y.  They  also  call  themselves  Dell-Marva 
Farms,  and  give  the  address  97  Feather¬ 
bed  Lane,  New  York.  Formerly  we  un¬ 
derstand  he  was  in  partnership  under  the 
name  Mary  Dell  Farms,  74  Sherman 
Avenue,  New  York.  At  first  he  paid  cash 
for  the  eggs  but  later  did  not  pay  me  but 
promised  it  for  the  next  day.  He  did  not 
do  so  and  he  owes  a  number  around  here. 
He  always  makes  excuses  and  sends  let¬ 
ters  stating  he  will  fix  it  up  but  does  not 
do  so.  c.  T. 

Maryland. 

To  our  request  for  payment  Mr.  Ja¬ 
kubek  wrote  Mr.  Farina  was  out  of  town 
but  he  would  take  it  up  with  him  on  his 
return  as  he  was  sure  it  was  an  oversight. 
The  settlement,  however,  has  not  been 
made.  We  refer  to  these  small  losses  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  references  before 
delivering  goods. 

Having  been  out  of  work  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months,  and  being  in  need,  I  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  in  a  magazine 
for  work  at  home.  It  was  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  They  wanted  $1  for  an 
insurance  policy  and  then  they  would 
send  me  some  cards  to  mail.  I  put  one- 
cent  stamps  on  them  and  know  one  man 
wrote  in  for  a  policy,  as  he  wrote  me 
and  wanted  to  know  why  he  didn’t  re¬ 
ceive  it.  I  was  to  receive  a  dollar  for 
every  policy  my  cards  sold,  and  25  more 
cards  to  mail  and  a  dollar  each  year  for 
policy  that  stayed  in  force.  It  looked  like 
a  good  scheme  but  sosmehow  it  didn’t 
bring  me  in  anything.  I  paid  my  pre¬ 
mium  for  a  couple  of  months  and  they 
moved  to  Chicago,  Ill.  The  other  day 
I  received  a  letter  from  them  saying  that 
they  had  moved  to  Hammond,  Ind.  On 
the  policy  it  says,  “Organized  not  for 
profit  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,”  and  on 
their  letter  it  says,  “Organized  not  for 
profit  under  the  laws  of  Indiana.” 

Maryland.  L.  E.  c. 

This  recital  of  the  plan  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Benefit  Association  indicates  that 
they  have  evolved  an  efficient  method  to 
get  a  distribution  of  their  proposition 
with  a  minimum  of  expense  to  themselves. 
A  one-dollar  insurance  policy  is  extreme¬ 
ly  limited.  We  doubt  if  our  readers  would 
care  to  lend  themselves  to  its  circulari¬ 
zation.  The  result  described  above  does 
not  lend  to  confidence  in  the  plan. 

When  a  man  becomes  bankrupt  and 
has  a  half  interest  in  a  property,  how  is 
settlement  made  with  his  creditors? 

New  York.  N.  G. 

The  half  interest  in  a  property  would 
have  to  be  sold  and  the  cash  divided 
among  the  creditors. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 
(HAMPionchicKS 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company 
writes  us  for  list  of  our  customers 
saying  that  Carter’s  Champions 
make  the  finest  fancy  top-of-market 
broilers  and  lay  biggest  premium 
quality  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poul¬ 
try  house  establishes  special  branch 

to  R-et  premium  quality  eRTRra  and  broilers 
from  Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 

loo  per  cent  safe  delivery*  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 


LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.^Anconas . }  56-75  $32-50  $64-00 

Barred,  White,  Buff) 

Rocks.  S.C.  Reds,  White  1  fi-90  33-00  65-00 

Wyands.,  Buff  Orps  . . . .  J 

Columbian  Wyandottes  7-45  36-00  70-00 

Heavy  Assorted .  6-55  32-25  63-50 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 

Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 


"Hybrid  Chicks” — R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross 
100  500  1000 

Pullets-day  old.  .  511.00  553.00  5105.00 
Cockerels-day  old  7.00  34,50  67,50 

we  ship  c.o.  o. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices  ) 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $1  per 
100  deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog  Free. 

CARTER’S  CHICKERY, 

Dept.  218  ELDORADO,  ILL, 

Compliance  No.  3555. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Puilorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19U 
- "  r bt  Strain  Bred  jor  Large  Uru/orm  Wins,  Eggj  Always." 

Certificate  of  Compliance  No.  181. 

BWD  N.  Y.  State  Laboratory  Tube  Tested 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
414  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
.  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
F.  J.  DeHarl,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  for)  Certificate 
B.  W.  D-  (.stained)  Antigen  Jest]  No.  1051 


White  Leghorns;  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I.and  N.H.Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
"NON  BROODY”  REDS  —We  originated  this  strain. 
‘  IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs. weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES  —Bred  from  W  orldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat— Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Puilorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks.  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted.  7Vic.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination 
method)  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS.  Bred  for  Egg  Production — 
Large  Eggs  — -  Large  Birds.  Honest  Value. 
Write  for  special  discount  on  May  and  June 
orders.  Free  Circular. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  $6.50—100;  $65.00—1000.  Farm  Photos  Free. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY 


FARM  &  HATCHERY 
RICHFIELD.  PA.  Cert  717 


ZELLER’S 

Finest  blood  line  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  cliix.  24  years  in 
business.  800  birds  under  trapnest.  Big  birds,  big  eggs 
Our  hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.  Eggs  under  24-ozs.  not 
used.  Our  breeders  have  free  range  every  day  in  the 
year.  Price  $8  per  100,  $39  per  500.  $77  per  1,000. 
Prepaid.  100%  live  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order. 
Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  6035. 
ZELLER’SjPOULTRY  FARM,  Box  6,  Ml.  AETNA,  PA. 


WEIK’S  BIG  LEGHORNS 

Strong,  vigorous,  large  chicks  from  big 
lop-combed  WHITE  LEGHORN  hens 
Breeders  Bloodtested  BWD  Antigeu  Test. 
Layers  of  premium  large  white  eggs 

$7.00  —  100 

CIRCULAR  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7347. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  R  -  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Puilorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  ’  'Antigen  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  individually  culled. 
All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  GOD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70.09 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

(Certificate  3480)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  lOO^i 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  fur 
Puilorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  Cert.  3480. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  tested  for  Puilorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  in  Feb..  1934,  by  my  personal  supervision. 
(Certificate  3997)  100  500  1009 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  ('.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.09 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  from  ad.  or  write — 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  r 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1009 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.09 

Utility  .  7.00  70.09 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  72  09 

_  Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.09 

Write  for  free  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  TLosr 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  (BWD  Antigen 
stain  test)  Personally  Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 
Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.0) 

Rocks  &  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.09 

gg  SBttmm  «u-  rsfisasare: 

BABY  CHICKS  F'K„^VkDsETli0 

For  BWD  (Puilorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70  0  ) 

Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid  Cert  rxoo 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Tvpe  S.  C 
“team  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
toc.;s’  \vllite  Rocks,  $7-100.  N.  H.  Red, 
$8-IU0.  Write  for.  free  circular.  100%  live  deliver, 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  1‘repaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention,  Certificate  No  7 q ~ 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


THOROBREP  •  BLQ  OD  -TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
^no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production. 
•  -  >  large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 

Bd,  Bf.  l\li.  Rks,  V\yns,  Mins,  Orps.  Giants.  Ancs,  Legs 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  dona 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  4000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.30  $31.50  $63.09 

.direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P.  (Cert.  4019  ) 
J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

TAKF  NftTIPF  200-000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
from  Well-Bred  Flocks 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A..  7.00  35.00  70.09 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30  31.50  63.09 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

and  our  stock  performs  because  we  have 
bred  20  years  for  size,  vigor,  uniformity, 
low  mortality,  heavy  egg  production. 
Leghorns,  B.  &  W.  Rocks,  A  i  7ia„  „„ 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes. ..  Unly  I1* C  C3. 
Folder.  Price  List  Free.  (Code  No.  515) 
ELIZABETHTOWN  POTT, TUT  FARM 
C.  M.  I.ongcuecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  P» 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD,  Cert.  2574.  Per  109 

S.  ('.  White  Leghorns — W.vckoff  Strain . $6.30 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 7.09 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  6.30 

Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nice,  Prop,  Box  R  MeAlisterville,  Ps. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  4020)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Whito  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.09 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.09 

Mixed  or  Broiler-  $6.30-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD¬ 

TESTED  for  BWD  by  tiie  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

.'-aLEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

I  3,1  years'  experience  in  shipping,  breed- 
,1—  inS  »nd  hatching  chix,  other  breeds 
100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literaturj 
SpSeQ  {ree-  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm. 
•SS  Box  307-R,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $63  per  1009 

Barred  P„  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $65  per  1009 

Heavy  Assorted  . $63  per  1009 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  EIS',J  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes.  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  TTenvv 
Mixed,  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  BWD  Tested  Breeders.  Largo 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $6.50-100.  S.C.B.  Books  and 
R.l.  Reds  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $6.75- 100.  Circular  fre‘ 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm  -  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HIRMAN$QI)ARE 

ZOtk St.  BROADWAY  7lstSt. 


INTEWTORS 

Lime  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
tention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pet.  Attorney.  503-S  Adams  Bldg, Washington.D.  C. 


DATTEDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  1  LltlCiO  for  Power-Bight  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.'  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  3-2  volt  socket' for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewilh 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D.  New  York  City. 

DlinTfl  CIUIQUINK  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnUlU  Mlllomnu  ro]lof  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wls. 

VWJtWTrn  Tft  DUV  OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  onr  pricelist 
WANILU  1U  bill  MONROE  RAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  AVhlte  Kentucky  Burley.  5  lbs; Cherry 
Red  Superfine  Chewing  5;  Smoking  15;  either  $1.00. 
Flavoring.  Bert  Clioate  Hickman,  Kentucky 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion.  pavahle  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  voting  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults;  state  wages  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  T.  DRISCOLL.  Kau- 
neonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Woman  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work  (no  cooking),  all  modern  improvements 
on  Long  Island;  state  salary  and  age  with 
copy  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  7813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  for  garden  work  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  state  wages  with  room  and  board,  also 
age;  send  copy  of  references.  AD\  ERTISER 
7S14,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  to  garden,  run  auto,  help  in 
housework:  woman  to  cook,  clean,  do  laundry 
with  machine;  all  conveniences;  family  of  four; 
New  Jersey  suburb;  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  BOX  S7,  Millburn,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  housework,  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawn,  useful,  driver’s  license. 
BOX  227.  Canaan.  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  German  or  Swiss  for  general 
farming:  good  teamster:  wages  $20,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  7S18,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL,  WHITE,  intelligent,  immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  housework,  one  child;  $20  a  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7810.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy,  11-12  years,  help  with  chores, 
go  to  school :  experienced  in  farm  work. 
JACOB  W.  POLHEMUS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming; 
write  particulars.  REDDING,  Spofford,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  reliable,  honest; 

care  for  chickens,  young  stock,  some  garden 
work;  prefers  good  permanent  home  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  salary.  BOX  138,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  all  around  farm 
work,  good  milker.  $23  Summer.  $20  Winter; 
German  preferred.  FRED  KAPFENSTEIN,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple;  cook,  housekeeper,  farmer; 

health  farm;  $50.  REILLY,  1908  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — In  modern  country  home  of  two 
adults  in  McKean  County,  Pa.,  woman,  sin¬ 
gle,  between  age  of  30  and  40:  must  be  good 
cook  and  neat,  experienced  houseworker;  give 
references  as  to  experience,  character  and  abili¬ 
ty.  also  age  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — Five-room  apart¬ 
ment.  New  York  City;  small  Christian  family, 
no  laundry;  salary  $40:  write  stating  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7835,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER.  MIDDLE-AGED,  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  laundry;  country  year  round  in  Westches¬ 
ter.  for  business  couple;  write  stating  age,  na¬ 
tionality.  wages  expected,  references.  CULLEY, 
870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


COUFLE  —  AVife  general  housework,  laundry, 
etc.;  man  for  flower  gardening,  painting,  gen¬ 
eral  handy  man.  suburban  Long  Island:  $40; 
excellent  home.  Address  188-30  JORDAN  AVE., 
Hollis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker;  state  wages.  JAS. 
A.  TEN  EYCK.  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  for  general 
farm  work:  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
$20  and  board  first  month;  steady  job  at  $25  if 
you  make  good.  F.  W.  COREY  &  SON,  R.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  cattleman,  dairyman,  all 
branches;  economical,  profitable,  maintenance; 
married.  ADVERTISER  7788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  livestock,  care  country  estate; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  7801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  ENERGETIC,  fully  experienced, 
single,  desires  steady  position;  plant  closing 
on  account  of  owner’s  death;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  want  position  on  farm,  all 
around,  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  7803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK  WANTED  by  a  Christian,  middle- 
aged  lady  with  son  13  in  modern  Christian 
home,  either  on  farm  or  town;  will  milk.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7804.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  house¬ 
keeper,  wishes  to  run  hoarding-house  on  farm, 
from  10  men  up.  ADVERTISER  7805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL.  23,  EDUCATED,  willing,  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  some  nursing  experience,  care  children, 
invalid,  assist  housework,  companion;  reasonable 
wages;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7806, 
care  Rural  ^,'ew-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  FIRST-CLASS,  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  good  references.  A.  WICKSON,  361 
Shrewbury  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  farm 
or  private  estate;  can  handle  all  kinds  farm 
machinery,  good  mechanic,  sober,  reliable  and 
willing  to  work  hard  for  good  wages;  good 
milker;  references.  BOX  363,  HARRIMAN,  N.  Y. 


GOOD.  HONEST,  reliable  settled  woman  (54), 
intelligent,  desires  permanent  position  as 
housekeeper;  good  plain  cook;  best  of  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  experienced;  good  references.  A. 
DIDRIKSEN.  8033  108th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SWEDISH,  26.  handyman,  porter,  wants 
work  in  city  or  country.  ADVERTISER  7815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  By  inexperienced  young  American 
couple,  position  on  farm  where  man,  or  both, 
could  work:  references  required  and  given.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  P.,  70  Bowdoin  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  single,  formerly  director 
of  Jewish  community  center,  orphanage  and 
Summer  camp:  highest  recommendations;  seeks 
suitable  position,  anywhere,  at  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  7816,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  orehardist; 

can  assume  full  charge:  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7S17,  care  Rural.  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  38.  SINGLE,  carpenter,  mason,  plastering, 
painting.  N.  Y.  chauffeur,  very  handy  on  es¬ 
tate:  $35  per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
7820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  position;  wife,  nurse,  would 
help  in  home;  man,  experienced  in  cattle, 
poultry,  gardening:  can  drive;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  35,  desires  change  of  work,  as 
chauffeur,  houseman  or  general  all-round  man. 
FRANK  LYNCH,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position 
on  estate  or  farm;  life-time  dairv  experience; 
references.  WALTER  SCHLUETER,  105  School 
St.,  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  single,  lawn,  garden, 
cows,  chickens;  good  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  married,  32,  two 
children;  Seventh  Day  observer:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  gardener,  caretaker,  chauffeur  on  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7S25,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  14  years’  experience 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  strictly  sober;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  or  charge  of 
small  place  by  married  man,  one  child,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  gardening,  dairying,  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  life-time  experience  on  farm, 
wants  position.  JOHN  HARAN,  1653  Nos¬ 
trand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  40.  SINGLE,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  private  estate  or  commercial  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7S29.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  desires  position  on  private 
place:  understands  cows,  horses  and  garden¬ 
ing:  references.  AUGUST  JOHNSON,  5  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Rd.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 51  AN’S  ASSISTANT  wishes  position; 

single:  reference.  MARTIN  LANG,  Westwood 
Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  Englishman  as  head 
gardener  on  private  estate:  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  with  greenhouses,  lawns,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  married,  age  47,  reliable,  references; 
present  position  Virginia.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7830.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  SINGLE,  middle-aged  herds¬ 
man  would  like  place  with  small  herd:  refer¬ 
ences.  MEDFIELD  FARMS.  Medfteld.  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single,  intelligent  and 
temperate  American.  50.  on  poultry  plant  or 
small  truck  farm  or  on  a  private  estate  in  New 
Jersey  or  nearby;  5  years’  experience;  can  drive; 
highest  references,  salary  secondary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  able  to  han¬ 
dle  any  proposition:  honest,  sober  and  reliable; 
prefer  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  19.  strong,  healthy,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm,  willing  worker,  good  home  and 
small  salary.  OTTO  WICIIMAN.  85  Highland 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


\Have  You  a  Farm 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More,  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


107-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  3  horses,  5  cows, 
bull,  chickens,  bees,  truck  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  EDWARD  LOSEWICZ,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


154-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken,  hoarding  farm,  fully 
stocked;  14-room.  2-family  house;  running  wa¬ 
ter,  hath;  near  Flemington,  N.  J.;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  482,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable, 
300  apple  trees  bearing,  400  cords  fire  wood; 
fine  springs  and  brook;  portion  suitable  for  rais¬ 
ing  wild  game,  ducks  or  poultry;  good  buildings, 
worth  price  of  farm;  near  improved  road,  about 
35  miles  from  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie  markets; 
artesian  well,  electricity  available,  telephone,  R. 
D.,  shady  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated:  clear 
title.  ADVERTISER  7775,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


134  ACRES.  15  head  thoroughbred  cattle,  1S5 
head  poultry,  2  horses.  11-room  house,  3  large 
barns;  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machin¬ 
ery;  land  and  buildings  A-l  shape;  macadam 
road,  milk  route,  mail  route,  front  of  house; 
part  cash,  balance  terms.  C.  RATHKE,  R.  D. 
2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 58  acres,  dairy-fruit,  milk 
route.  10-room  house,  barn,  10  head,  chicken 
house.  75  chickens,  6  cows,  tractor  and  farm 
implements;  $7,000.  GEORGE  BUTCHER,  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J. 


WATER-FRONT  for  rent  as  a  whole  or  privi¬ 
leges.  $3  week.  MR.  VICKERS  BURRIS,  R. 
D.  3,  Millington,  Md. 


PRODUCTIVE  TRUCK  crop  farm,  near  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. ;  electricity;  167  acres,  60  loam  till¬ 
age:  7-room  house.  30-ft.  barn,  storage  barn, 
other  buildings:  $3,200:  long-term,  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — $2,700:  village  home,  13  rooms,  all 
improvements;  can  be  used  two  family;  build¬ 
ing  room.  600  hens;  plenty  work.  BOX  152, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm  on  cement  high¬ 
way  near  Oneonta;  nice  laying  land  and  good 
buildings:  a  real  buy  at  $3,500;  for  description 
write  BOX  423,  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 22-acre  poultry  farm,  1.500  lay¬ 
ing  capacity.  8-room  house,  garage;  creek 
flowing  through  farm.  MRS.  EMMA  HIRZE- 
HORX,  R.  2.  State  Road,  Ballston  Spa.  X.  Y. 


ILL  HEALTH  forces  owner  to  sacrifice  com¬ 
pletely  stocked  70-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm 
on  west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake  and  State  high¬ 
way,  quarter  mile  from  Geneva  city  line:  six- 
room  house  with  all  conveniences;  also  tenant 
house;  tractors,  horses,  cows  and  all  imple¬ 
ments;  income  assured ,  from  day  you  take  pos¬ 
session.  E.  H.  WHITNEY,  Coveland  Farm, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  GRAFTON.  N.  H..  200  acres,  1V2  miles 
to  railroad,  on  main  highway,  R.  F.  D.,  elec¬ 
tricity  available:  11-room  house,  two  barns,  lean- 
to  and  shed,  roofs  all  new  asbestos  slate  shin¬ 
gles;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  tub,  blinds  and 
screens;  large  growing  timber  lot;  fine  location 
for  tea  room.  Address  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303 
Lafayette  St.,  Salem.  Mass. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW,  brick.  6  rooms,  bath,  gas, 
eleetrie.  heat.  1  acre  ground,  barns  for  chick¬ 
ens,  garage  business:  built  6  years:  main  street 
town:  occupied  by  owner.  I.  H.  BAUM,  Rich- 
landtown.  Pa. 


ON  “SCHOANNA  TRAIL,”  Route  7,  Montreal 
to  the  South,  tourists’  home  and  complete 
furnishings:  14  rooms,  three  baths,  enclosed 
porch,  electricity,  gas,  oil-burning  steam  heat, 
laundry,  nine-ear  garage:  sacrifice  on  account  of 
age.  GEO.  BIRGE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


MILK  ROUTE  wanted,  with  or  without  plant. 
ADVERTISER  7S09,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  equipped  productive  truck  or 
dairy  farm:  must  be  bargain:  option  buving; 
give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  7812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAND.  PARTLY  cleared,  for  sale:  7)4  acres, 
some  adjoining  land  can  be  bought:  1)4  miles 
from  Elmer,  X,  J. ;  just  off  from  Harding  High¬ 
way,  which  is  also  U.  S.  Highway;  good  water, 
high,  level,  sandy  loam  soil,  surveyed,  clear 
title:  $20  per  acre:  ideal  for  fruit  growing  or 
chicken  raising.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner, 
Elmer,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


SALE — Twenty-one-acre  farm,  located  at  Selden, 
Long  Island:  large  old  house;  fine  location, 
main  highway:  price  right.  CHARLES  H. 
SHABER,  Medford  Ave.,  Patehogue,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Six  room  house,  running  water, 
furnished  light  housekeeping,  reasonable:  own¬ 
er.  farmer,  would  hire  man  part  time;  three 
miles  from  village.  MRS.  ORVILLE  SAXE, 
Palenville,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  tract  of  strong  land  for  sheep 
raising:  must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER  7822, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent,  150  acres,  stock  and 
equipment,  in  Litchfield  County.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  fruit,  23  acres,  over  1.000 
trees,  9  and  3-room  dwellings;  outbuildings, 
excellent  condition:  will  sell  reasonable  or  rent. 
LOSERE,  S71  Brook  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  reasonable,  near  Man¬ 
hattan,  commuting  facilities;  4  rooms,  elec¬ 
tricity.  water.  ADVERTISER  7831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  double  garage,  hen¬ 
nery.  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  fruit  trees. 
39  BRANDEL  AVE.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milk  route  only,  two  to  five  hundred 
quarts.  ALFRED  TURNER,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  on  Long  Island.  Enquire 
R.  ZIMMERLE,  Southampton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tea  room  and  gas  station  on  U. 

S.  highway  No.  13:  18  miles  south  of  Dover, 
Del.  ADVERTISER  7598,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDSOME  ESTATE  of  six  acres,  old  colonial 
house,  large  shade  trees,  evergreens  and  lawn : 
one  of  the  prettiest  grounds  and  show  places 
about  Trenton:  10  miles  from  Princeton;  price 
reduced  from  $42,000  to  $18,000;  for  particulars 
address  owner,  BOX  437,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  5-ACRE  fruit,  vegetable  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  large  stream,  electricity,  etc. ;  price 
$7,500.  JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta.  N.  Y. 


FIXE  HONEY  (liquid).  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 
$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90,  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY. — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  products,  pure  and  high 
quality;  syrup  $2.25  gal.;  sugar.  10  lbs.  $3. 
5  1'os.  $1.60,  prepaid  third  zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE, 
Proctorsville,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anvwhere:  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY— 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup  $2  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  East  Highgate, 
Vermont. 


HONEY,  FANCY,  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80, 
120  lbs.  $9.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  hickory  smoked,  no  bet¬ 
ter.  real  country  style,  5-lb.  bags,  $1.25,  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  1934  crop  maple  syrup  $7.50 
per  case  of  6  cans:  small  fancy  sugar  cakes, 
10  lbs.  $2:  large  amounts  at  discount  for  prompt 
orders.  SAM  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


100  GALLONS  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup; 

state  quantity  wanted.  ROBERT  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE.  Cabot,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pail  mixed  flowers,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone,  70e,  2  pails  $1.30,  four  $2.40; 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $3.50.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


NICE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.  delivered 
third  zone,  cash  with  order.  NELSON  J. 
EASTMAN,  Norwich,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS¬ 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Country  Board 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  home  in  Adirondack  foot¬ 
hills  on  Beaver  River:  open  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber:  good  fishing;  radio:  all  conveniences:  rates 
reasonable.  MRS.  ALBERTINE  ZEHR.  Croghan, 
N.  Y. 


IVANTED — Children  boarders.  Pine  tree  Farm, 
$5  weekly.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER,  R.  D.  3,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 


GUESTS  ACCOMMODATED,  plentiful  table. 

home-like,  golf  nearby,  high  elevation;  $10 
weekly.  JULIUS  KILSEL,  Milford,  Pa. 


YEAR-ROUND  COUNTRY  board  for  elderly 
people,  all  conveniences;  home  constructed  for 
comfort  of  aged:  20  miles  north  of  Syracuse: 
quiet,  home  cooking,  free  garage;  rates  $6.25 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  7823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  PAID  for  used  Fordson  tractor,  good  con¬ 
dition:  low  price;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Slightly  used  lime  spreader.  W'rite 
SAM  GURTNER,  Livingstone  Manor,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Motor  plow,  good  condition.  D.  S. 
GLENN.  Schooley’s  Mts.,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Old  blown  glass  paper-weights. 
HILDRED  KEWLEY,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


i 


CONNECTICUT 


Danbury . Humphrey  Bros. 

Hartford . Carl  Emerson 

Hartford . ..  Standish  Battery  &  Elec.  Co. 

New  Haven... Au to  Elec.  Sales  &  Serv.  Co..  Inc. 

New  London . Creem  Automotive  Serv. 

Norwich . Ebenezer  S.  Dewolfe 

South  Glastonbury . Samuel  Laniri 

Torrington . Bartram  Auto  Elec.  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Dagsboro . Bunting  &  Truitt 

Delmar . . . W.  I).  Barrall 

Harrington . Satterfield  &  Ryan 

Odessa . Ennis  Garage 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis . A.  G.  Pohlman 

Baltimore . ....Fred  L.  Dunn 

Baltimore . Parks  &  Hull  Automotive  Corp. 

Cambridge . Jonathan  E.  Wheatley 

Catonsville . Peddicord  Sales  &  Service 

Centerville . J.  R.  Murphy 

Chestertown . Baldwin  Elec.  Corp. 

Cumberland . Treiber  Elec.  Serv. 

Hempstead . W.  R.  Wyand 

Leonardtown . .  .  Leonardtown  Implement  Co. 

Lothian . j,  Alvin  Ford 

Oakland . A.  D.  Naylor  &  Co. 

Pocomoke  City . Harry  B.  Shaw 

Prince  Frederick ....  Prince  Frederick  Motor  Co. 

Rising  Sun . R.  M.  Balderston  Co. 

Rockville . A.  G.  Watkins 

Sudlersville . Sudlersville  Supply  Co. 

Sykesville . George  W.  Devries 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ashfield . Robert  H.  Nye 

Boston . United  Motors  Service 

East  Northfield . William  D.  Miller 

Fall  River.... . Louis  E.  Dafgard 

Harwicliport . Kenely  &  Maxwell 

New  Bedford . Dons,  Inc. 

Springfield . Weidenmiller  Grinding  Co.,  Inc. 

Vinyard  Haven . Cronig  Utility  Co. 


FREE  TRIAL  of  electric 


and  power  in  your 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bristol . Keezer  Bros. 

Derry . Union  Sales  Co. 

Hillsboro ...  { . Auto  Elec.  Serv.  Co. 

Laconia . Harry  L.  Clow 

Littleton . .J.  Wm.  Houle 

Loudon . J.  W.  Robinson 

Milford . . H.  C.  Gault 

Portsmouth . Northeastern  Utilities,  Inc. 

Portsmouth . Earle  E.  Beede 

West  Springfield . E.  H.  Broe 

NEW  JERSEY 

Blairstown . Walter  L.  Depuy 

Calif  on . . . Morris  Hoffman 

Camden . Camden  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Far  Hills . Wm.  H.  Seuter  &  Son 

Glen  Rock . Rinbrand  Well  Drilling  Co. 

Lakewood . George  Dailey 

Medford . Geo.  W.  Mingin 

Pemberton . John  G.  Hippenstiel 

Somerville . Hartmann  Hdwe.  &  Supply  Co. 

Stockton . Wilmer  Risler 

Sussex . Sussex  Elec.  Co. 

Vineland . Pagano  Bros.,  Inc. 

Washington . Washington  Specialty  Co. 

Woodstown . Robert  N.  Paulding 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . J.  M.  Steinliardt 

Ballston  Spa . Ballston  Elec.  Shop 

Batavia . Salway  Hdwe.  Co. 

Bath . T.  W.  Chase 

Bellport . W.  W.  Worth 

Brooklyn . E.  A.  Wildermuth 

Buffalo . United  Motors  Serv.  (Branch) 

Cairo . Charles  G.  Harring 

Campbell  Hall . R.  B.  Seacord 

Canandaigua . Stanley  W.  Herendeen 

Clymer . Alvin  G.  Bennink 

Cooperstown . Cooperstown  Elec.  Co. 

Cranville . M.  E.  Rudd  Elec.  Co. 

Delanson . Wm.  W.  Enders 

Delhi . II.  E.  Mason  &  Sons 

Eldred . Rymans  Elec.  Shop 

Elizabethtown . Leo  P.  Prime 

Ellenville . Evans  Elec.  Stand.  Appliances 

Elmira . .W.  II.  Ritter 

Friendship . J.  R.  Stone 

Fulton . Johnstons  Hdwe. 

Ghent . B.  G.  Smith 

Gloversville . Dillon’s  Elec.  Serv. 

Granville . The  M.  E.  Rudd  Elec.  Co. 

Greenwich . Nelson  J.  Lundberg 

Honeoye  Falls . A.  J.  Rnortz 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin  Lumber  Co. 

Little  Valley . Merow  Bros. 

Lyons . Carroll  Elec.  Co. 

Medina.. . L.  Roy  Bishop 

Middletown . Ro.v  A.  Williams 

Mount  Kisco . Engineering  Utilities  Corp. 

Naples . C.  H.  Misel 

Newburgh . John  Schoonniaker  &  Son 

New  York . United  Motors  Serv.  (Branch) 

North  Creek . Allen’s  Elec.  Shop 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Penn  Yan . George  W.  Crosby 

Plattsburg . E.  V.  Wilson 

Rochester . C.  L.  Hartmann  Corp. 

Rushford . G.  I.  Gordon 

Seneca  Castle . Charles  Buchan 

Stamford . C.  L.  Many 

Stillwater . Robert  L.  McClements 

Troy . Ehrlich  Elec.  Serv.,  Inc. 

Tupper  Lake . Tapper  Lake  Elec.  Corp. 

Upper  Red  Hook . E.  L.  Losee 

Walton . Xorthrup  &  Combs 

Waterville . Faulkner  Elec.  Co. 

Watkins  Glen . Haynes  Elec.  Co. 

Westerlo . Delavergne  &  Stewart 

Woodstock . H.  Houst  &  Co. 

VERMONT 

Bennington...  . Maurice  E.  Rudd 

Burlington . Chas.  A.  Von  Bruns 

Chester  Depot . C.  N.  Clark 

Manchester . Kelly’s  Repair  Shop 

Montpelier . H.  E.  Mobbs 

Montpelier . F.  I.  Somers  &  Sons  Co..  Inc. 

Norwich . F.  W.  Fitzgerald 


own  home  with 

Merely  talking  and  reading  aoout  electricity  can’t 
begin  to  give  you  a  real  appreciation  of  what  electric 
light  and  power  will  mean  to  you.  And  that  is  why 
we  are  now  offering  you  a  FREE  TRIAL  of  DELCO 
LIGHT  right  itt  your  own  home. 

There  are  no  "strings”  attached  to  this  offer.  It’s 
FREE.  It  doesn’t  obligate  you  in  any  way.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  with  our  compliments. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Delco-Light  dealer.  (You 
will  find  his  name  listed  in  the  column  at  the  left.) 
Just  as  fast  as  he  can  arrange  it,  he  will  bring  his 
Delco-Light  DEMONSTRATION  TRAILER  out  to 
your  farm.  He  will  leave  it  somewhere  out  of  the 


DELCO-LIGHT 

way,  and  will  run  a  light  and  power  connection  into 
your  kitchen  and  living  room. 

Then,  you  will  have  electric  light  in  your  kitchen — 
electric  light  in  your  living  room — and  electric  power 
for  a  radio,  vacuum  cleaner,  iron,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances.  We  are  making  this  free  trial  offer  because 
we  want  you  to  know  exactly  what  Delco-Light  can 
do  "TO  MAKE  YOUR  HOUSE  A  HOME.”  For 
this  reason,  you  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way, 
nor  spend  a  single  cent,  if  you  ask  for  this  free  trial. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  find  out  how  electricity 
will  make  your  home  a  better,  happier,  healthier  place 
in  which  to  live.  Be  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  this 
FREE  TRIAL — notify  your  Delco-Light  dealer  today! 


See  your  Delco-Light  Dealer  or  write 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE 

General  Motors  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  fiald  filled  with  yearning  hearts,  E.  C.  Branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I'm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amf.t.ta  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family— aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  Wesi  30th  Street,  New  York 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-oparative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters, 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject,  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful,  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  oo-operatiou. 
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Becoming  Acquainted  With  Native  Trees 

By  R.  Lampman 

Becoming  bettor  acquainted  with  trees  means  not 
only  to  learn  to  know  them  in  Spring  and  Summer 
by  their  leaves,  hut  to  be  able  readily  to  identify 
them  in  Winter  by  their  twigs  and  buds,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bark,  or  the  form  of  their  naked  boughs, 
as  each  tree  in  its  own  distinctive  pattern  stands 
silhouetted  against  the  soft  tones  of  a  Winter  land¬ 
scape.  A  tree  at  a  time  is  a  good  plan  for  a  be¬ 
ginning,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  number  at  the  same  time,  or  as 
they  come  under  your  observation.  One  tree  usually 
leads  to  another,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
varieties  you  will  find  in  one  small  woodlot. 

It  take  a  year  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  tree,  it  means  gathering  specimens,  such  as 
leaves,  twigs,  buds,  bark,  nuts,  etc.,  for  mounting, 
for  you  will  want  to  make  a  tree  scrap-book.  A  tree 
diary,  too,  will  be  necessary  when  gathering  facts 
concerning  the  trees  you  are  studying.  This  can  be 
just  an  ordinary  note-book,  one  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  your  pocket.  Reserve  two  or  three  pages 
lor  a  general  description  of  each  tree,  making  a 
careful  note  of  all  the  interesting  facts  that  come 
under  your  observation  during  the  seasons. 

Though  the  study  of  trees  may  be  started  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  for  some,  leaves  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  easiest  to  approach,  but  do  not  attempt  to  do 
this  too  early  in  the  season,  not  until  the  leaves  are 
full  grown,  unless  certain  specimens  are  very  large, 
then  you  may  have  to  use  under-sized  ones.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  compound  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  walnut,  locust  or  ash,  where  the  whole  leaf 
must  be  used,  not  just  a  leaflet,  when  mounting. 
One  leaf  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  specimen,  unless 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  small ;  then  two  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  an  old 
magazine  with  you  when  gathering  leaves,  place 
them  flat  in  this,  that  they  can  be  carried  home  in 
good  condition,  then  press  between  the  leaves  of  the 
magazine,  placing  it  on  a  flat  even  surface  with  an 
even  weight  above  it.  Do  this  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  leaves  are  gathered. 

Twigs  are  interesting,  too;  they  vary  in  color, 
some  are  tough  and  pliable,  while  others  are  brittle. 
Then  each  specimen  has  its  bud  character ;  stout, 
slender,  or  zigzag,  according  to  the  type  of  tree  it 
represents.  Twigs  are  best  collected  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  For  a  good  specimen  cut  a  section  four 
or  flve  inches  in  length,  slantingly,  with  a  sharp 
knife ;  this  is  to  show  the  character  of  the  pith. 
Cut  the  small  twig  from  the  end  of  a  larger  one 
growing  from  a  side  branch,  and  to  avoid  mistakes 
later  on,  be  sure  to  tag  each  speciment  as  you  cut 
it.  Do  this  also  with  leaves  when  you  put  them 
away  for  pressing. 

One  can  often  identify  a  tree  by  the  bark  alone, 
just  by  keeping  in  mind  its  color  and  texture, 
whether  white,  light  or  dark  gray,  brown,  reddish 
or  golden,  smooth,  scaly,  firm  or  papery.  A  taste  of 
the  bark,  too,  often  helps  when  one  is  in  doubt,  as 
the  wild  cherry  or  black  birch.  While  your  collect¬ 
ing  is  going  on  keep  specimens  of  bark,  twigs,  seeds, 
nuts  and  cones,  of  each  tree  in  separate  paper  bags 
or  large  envelopes,  plainly  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  tree  on  the  outside.  Do  not  begin  to  mount  any 
specimens  gathered  from  a  tree  until  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  needed  for  a  complete  page  is  at  hand,  pressed, 
dried  and  ready. 

For  the  scrap-book  some  advise  a  large  loose-leaf 
note-book,  nine  by  12  inches,  with  extra  heavy  un¬ 
ruled  paper  and  hard  cardboard  covers, 
though  1  find  that  sheets  of  light¬ 
weight  cardboard,  either  white  or  buff, 
cut  8*4  by  11 V-2  inches,  make  ideal 
mounts  for  tree  specimens.  With  holes 
punched  in  the  left-hand  margin  they 
can  be  fastened  together  with  hard 
cardboard  covers,  after  they  are 
mounted,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  a  regular  loose-leaf  note-book.  For 
mounting  leaves,  etc.,  narrow  strips  of 
mending  tissue  are  excellent  for  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  place,  (he  kind  used  in 
libraries  for  mending  torn  leaves  of 
books,  or,  get  a  roll  of  white  gummed 
tape,  and  cut  narrow  strips,  cross-wise 
the  tape.  This  is  stronger  than  the  (is¬ 
sue  and  easier  to  obtain. 

Do  not  attempt  to  mount  more  than 
one  tree’s  specimen  at  a  time,  using 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  Place 
the  sheet  on  a  flat  surface,  then  by 
carefully  studying  the  arrangement  of 
your  collection  before  beginning  to 
mount  it,  you  can  be  sure  that  each 
page  will  present  a  neat  and  attractive 
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appearance.  If  you  arc  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind 
try  illustrating  each  page  with  a  drawing  of  tin* 
tree  it  is  reserved  for,  either  in  Summer’s  dress  or 
Winter’s  gracefulness.  These  can  be  sketched  on 
with  ink,  though  real  artistic  effects  can  be  gained 
with  crayons.  A  snapshot  of  the  tree  during  the 
season  makes  an  interesting  touch  to  a  page,  and 
can  take  the  place  of  drawings  when  one  is  not 
deft  in  that  direction. 

As  a  suggestion,  for  instance,  when  mounting, 
take  the  white  birch.  Because  of  its  average-sized 
leaves  two  may  be  used,  one  above  the  other  or  in  a 
group,  one  showing  the  outer  surface  and  the  other 
the  under.  Place  your  drawing  or  snapshot  in  the 
center  of  the  page,  and  at  the  left  mount  the  leaves. 
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dried.  A  spray  of  larch  or  hemlock,  with  one  or 
two  tiny  cones  attached,  can  be  mounted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  they  make  a  lovely  center  mount  for 
a  page. 

When  mounting  be  sure  to  leave  enough  space  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page  to  write  or  print  the  common 
name  of  the  tree,  together  with  a  short  description 
of  the  wood  and  its  use.  When  placing  the  mounts 
in  the  covers,  arrange  them  according  to  their 
similarity.  All  large  or  broad-leaved  trees,  and  the 
needle-leaved  kind,  like  the  pines,  should  be  grouped 
separately,  while  those  of  the  same  family  as  the 
maples,  or  oaks,  etc.,  should  he  grouped  together. 

If  it  is  your  privilege  to  talk  with  someone  who 
has  lived  close  to  nature  in  the  forest,  you  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  useful  knowledge  concerning 
the  trees  you  are  interested  in.  but  first  of  all  pro¬ 
vide  yourself  with  some  good  publications  on  trees, 
books  that  will  help  you  in  your  identifications.  If 
you  live  near  a  good  public  library  you  will  be  able 
to  find  just  the  material  you  need.  “Trees  in  Win¬ 
ter,’’  by  Albert  Francis  Blakeslee  and  Chester  Dea¬ 
con  Jarvis,  and  “Common  Trees  of  New  York,’’  by 
J.  S.  Illick,  are  two  excellent  books  to  have  at  hand, 
and  for  a  more  complete  study  of  the  trees  of  New 
York  State  “Trees  of  New  York  State,  Native  and 
Naturalized,”  by  H.  P.  Brown.  “Familiar  Trees  and 
Their  Leaves,”  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  is  very 
helpful  in  identification. 


Each  tree  in  its  own  distinctive  pattern,  silhouetted 
against  the  soft  tones  of  a  Winter  landscape. 

one  above  the  other,  using  tiny  strips  of  the  tape 
across  the  stem  and  points.  The  less  tape  used  the 
neater  will  be  the  appearance  of  your  mounts. 
Across  the  right-hand  corner  place  a  twig,  and  be¬ 
low  this  the  little  dried  catkins,  or  the  leaves  may 
be  grouped  in  the  center,  the  drawing  at  the  right, 
and  the  catkins  at  the  left.  When  a  larger  leaf, 
like  the  oak  or  maple,  is  used,  it  is  better  to  place 
it  in  the  center  of  the  page ;  then  with  the  twig  at 
the  left  and  one  or  two  acorns  or  winged  seeds,  and 
your  snapshot  or  drawing  at  the  right,  you  have 
another  very  attractive  page. 

Twigs  are  mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  leaves, 
using  as  little  of  the  tape  as  possible,  and  turned 
to  expose  the  slant  cut  of  the  twig.  Winged  seeds 
like  those  of  the  maple  and  ash,  and  the  little  cat¬ 
kins  of  the  birch,  aspen  and  white  poplar,  may  be 
fastened  to  the  mount  with  a  touch  of  glue.  Nuts 
from  such  trees  as  the  beech,  oak,  walnut  and  but¬ 
ternut  can  be  easily  sketched  on.  If  you  wish  to 
mount  a  spray  of  pine  or  spruce,  first  coat  a  piece 
of  paper  with  glue,  then  press  the  spray  down  on  it 
until  one  side  is  well  smeared,  lift  up  carefully  and 
place  in  position  on  the  mounting  sheet,  press  down 
lightly,  and  put  under  a  weight  until  the  glue  is 


A  Weasel  and  Two  Coyotes 

The  weasel  story  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
reminded  me  of  a  “cheeky  little  blighter”  that  I 
caught  red-handed  attacking  one  of  my  chickens  long 
ago.  lie  came  rushing  out  of  the  chicken-house  on 
sighting  me,  and  on  my  attempting  to  stop  him,  soc¬ 
cer  football  method,  with  my  feet,  he  boldly  attacked 
those  feet.  My  wife  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
our  log  cabin,  noticed  my  predicament,  and  came 
running  out  with  my  rifle  after  loading  it.  She 
handed  it  to  me,  and  by  drawing  one  of  my  feet, 
that  the  weasel  was  biting  at.  quickly  away  while 
holding  the  gun  close  to  Mr.  Weasel,  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  blew  the  gentleman  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

On  that  same  homestead  the  coyotes  were  very 
numerous.  The  first  year  that  I  located  there — 
1889— three  of  us  had  just  run  up  a  board  shack 
12x12  ft.,  and  laid  down  our  blankets  on  the  floor. 
In  the  night  a  woolly-haired  shepherd  dog  we  had 
with  us,  would  bark  at  and  chase  two  coyotes  away 
from  the  shack.  After  getting  a  little  way  from 
home  the  coyotes  would  chase  him  back.  Finally 
they  chased  him  so  hard  that  the  three  of  them 
burst  into  the  shack,  and  the  man  sleeping  next  the 
door  slammed  it  shut  when  he  raised  up.  We  had  a 
lively  rough-and-tumble  for  some  time,  for  all  three 
animals  had  sharp  teeth,  and  it  was  very  dark.  My 
two  companions  died  last  Winter,  but  the  coyotes 
like  “the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring,”  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  case.  h.  c.  b.  colvh.i.. 

Montana. 
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.4  snapshot  of  the  tree  during  the  season  makes  an  interesting  touch  to  a  page,  and 

ran  take  the  place  of  drawings. 


My  Perennial  Hobby 

Each  year  finds  new  perennial  seedlings,  and  the 
seedlings  of  the  previous  year  blooming,  in  a  never- 
ceasing  cycle.  The  popularity  of  the  rock  garden 
has  brought  to  our  notice  many  of  the  smaller  per¬ 
ennials,  and  they  are  just  as  bewitching  in  any  dry 
bed  or  border  as  in  the  rock  garden  proper.  A  part 
of  our  garden  is  so  dry  that  I  find  these  drought- 
lovers  a  veritable  friend  in  times  of 
trouble. 

The  Diantlius  family  occupies  more 
and  more  space,  and  now  I  have  a  few 
of  the  newer  Diantlius  plumarius.  1 
want  every  variety  1  see  listed.  In  the 
language  of  the  old  advertisement  1 
“won’t  be  happy  (ill  1  get  them.”  Just 
think,  one  is  a  deep  glorious  red  with 
white  markings,  as  handsome  as  any 
annual  Diantlius.  It  came  from  a 
mixed  package,  but  the  description  of 
the  Abbotsford  variety  fits  it.  Then 
there  are  double  white  ones,  scarlet 
and  variegations. 

The  Cheddar  pink,  Diantlius  caesius, 
is  more  compact  than  the  grass  pink, 
and  only  one  color,  a  clear  shade  of 
pink.  D.  graniticus  was  sown  Iasi 
year  and  was  smaller  yet  than  the 
Cheddar,  a  cute  little  pink,  and  of 
course  Diantlius  deltoides  is  every¬ 
where.  The  variety  Brilliant  is  a 
brighter  shade,  and  bloomed  for  us 
throughout  the  Summer,  especially 
when  the  old  blooms  were  removed.  A 


friend  is  going  to  try,  besides  all  the  Sweet  William 
family. 

Asperula  hexaphylla  was  very  slow  in  starting, 
so  the  contents  of  the  seed  box  were  strewn  in  the 
border  and  soon  the  plants  made  their  appearance 
and  bloomed  airily  last  season,  a  Gypsophila-like 
plant. 

Tunica  saxifraga  is  another  all-season  plant  that 
reminds  me  of  the  annual  Gypsophila  muralis.  The 
box  in  which  the  Tunica  was  planted  was  emptied 
of  its  contents  and  the  little  Tunicas  kept  coming 
for  some  time. 

Primulas  are  called  slow  and  uncertain  of  germi¬ 
nation.  and  most  of  us  will  agree,  but  if  you  can 
get  freshly  ripened  seed  and  sow  at  once,  I  think 
you  will  have  as  good  success  as  I  did.  I  wintered 
mine  in  an  unheated  room  and  they  look  fine. 

Statice  latifolia  is  called  uncertain  of  germination, 
but  I  raised  a  few  plants  and  hope  to  enjoy  their 
smoky  haze  of  bloom  this  year. 

Callirhoe  involucrata  bloomed  for  me  last  year. 
Only  a  small  per  cent  of  these  seeds  germinated,  but 
their  rich  glowing  red  flowers  repay  all  care,  and 
the  only  care  they  received  was  to  be  planted  where 
they  were  to  bloom.  They  were  kept  covered  till 
the  plants  began  to  appear.  The  seeds  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  out.  but  the  plants  like  a  dry,  sunny 
location.  Trailing  hollyhock  is  their  common  name, 
but  I  am  sure  the  “Loup  rose”  I  had  sent  me  from 
Nebraska  is  identical. 

I  like  the  Lychnis  family.  My  latest  addition 
was  Lychnis  alpina,  such  a  cushiony  bit  of  a  plant, 
not  over  two  inches  across,  and  tiny,  dainty  leaves; 
then  all  at  once  up  jumps  a  flower  stem,  four  to  six 
inches  tall,  with  a  cluster  of  rosy  blooms  as  large 
as  the  plant!  I  tucked  in  seedlings  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  crevice  in  the  rocks  and  along  a  bed  edged 
with  stones,  they  are  so  cunning. 

Of  course  the  Sedum  and  Sempervivum  craze  is 
with  us,  and  I  have  numerous  small  varieties  of 
Sedums,  and  the  old-time  hen-and-chickens.  A  friend 
who  has  had  divisions  of  the  Sedums  will  divide 
her  cobweb  Sempervivum  araehnoideum  with  us, 
and  just  perhaps  we  may  try  a  package  of  the  mixed 
seeds.  A  correspondent  had  good  success  raising 
the  cobweb  ones  from  seed.  One  caution,  water 
must  not  stand  on  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  in 
Winter,  and  they  tell  me  the  same  care  must  be 
taken  of  the  hardy  Aster.  Mauve  Cushion. 

Fall-blooming,  honest-to-goodness  hardy  plants  are 
also  favorites  and  the  more  hardy  Asters  I  have,  the 
better  I  like  them  and  the  more  I  want.  I  have 
seed  of  the  Aster  Mauve  Cushion.  I  still  lack  the 
true  purple  New  England  Aster,  but  a  friend  is 
saving  me  one.  I  found  one  plant  growing  wild, 
but  had  no  trowel;  the  next  year  it  was  not  there. 

A  flower  lover  tells  me  she  can't  raise  Iberis 
from  seed,  but  can  start  layers  and  cuttings,  and 
generously  sent  me  some,  but  last  Winter  was  a 
severe  test  of  their  hardiness.  Then  I  learned  re¬ 
cently  that  Aethionema  (Persian  candytuft)  should 
be  sown  in  the  Autumn,  and  my  Dictamnus  was 
sown  last  Fall.  Now  will  someone  tell  us  if  the 
Hypericum  family  are  worth  growing,  and  if  they 
are  hardy  in  Vermont. 

Each  year  I  love  my  Violas  more  and  more,  even 
if  one  visitor  did  say  of  my  choice  English  varieties, 
“Aren't  they  funny,  like  little  old-fashioned  pansies !” 

Corydalis  came  well  from  seed,  sown  in  a  fairly 
moist  shady  place.  I  cannot  get  Dicentra  eximia  to 
grow  from  seed,  but  have  a  good  plant,  and  am  told 
1  will  find  seedlings  from  the  self-sown  seed.  Tlialic- 
trums  of  different  varieties  and  English  mixed  Ver- 
bascum  seedlings  are  in  the  garden,  and  let  us  hope 
they  a  re  waiting  to  grow. 

A  catalog  student  decided  Globularia  would  be 
worth  while,  so  we  have  those,  and  a  yellow  Linum. 
This  will  be  new,  as  we  always  associate  Linum 
with  blue.  “Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax.'’ 
and  blue  Linum  might  well  be  a  fairy  flower. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Japanese  Iris  from  Seed 

If  you  are  one  of  the  class  of  gardeners  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  fair  amount  of  patience  and  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  love  for  the  unusual  in  flowers,  you  too  can  have 
a  rare  experience  in  growing  Japanese  Iris  from 
seed.  I  am  just  an  amateur  gardener  with  a  love 
of  raising  plants  from  seed,  and  two  years  ago  ex- 
larimented  with  Iris,  mixed  varieties  and  Japanese, 
and  thought  my  experiences  might  prove  helpful  to 
others.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  raise. 

In  the  Spring  of  1932  I  purchased  a  package  of 
mixed  seed  of  the  Japanese  variety.  I  chose  a  spot 
on  the  east  side  of  a  prune  tree  in  the  perennial 
gulden,  (his  being  ideal  as  it  allowed  sunshine  in 
the  morning,  but  protected  from  the  hot  sun  rays  at 
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midday  and  afternoon.  When  the  weather  was  warm 
and  settled  I  prepared  the  seed  bed  the  same  as  for 
any  seed.  As  the  soil  was  a  cool  garden  loam  it 
worked  up  very  fine  and  was  soon  ready  to  plant. 
I  planted  the  seed  in  short  rows  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  covered  them  lightly,  tamping  down  the  earth 
with  my  hand,  then  sprinkled  generously,  as  I  know 
this  particular  Iris  enjoys  water. 

There  I  left  them  with  high  hopes  that  they  would 
live  up  to  my  expectations,  and  also  the  catalog’s 
promise  that  they  were  easy  to  raise  from  seed.  Of 
course  the  first  thing  each  morning  I  paid  my  gar¬ 
den  a  visit,  sometimes  in  the  rain.  Within  a  week 
some  of  the  Iris  had  appeared,  looking  like  blades 
of  grass.  Eventually  a  goodly  number  appeared 
and  were  coaxed  along  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  by  watering  in  midsummer,  and  were  about 
six  to  eight  inches  tall  when  they  ceased  growing. 

Last  Spring,  1933.  they  were  left  in  the  same  rows 
as  they  were  planted  thinly  and  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  room.  They  made  a  splendid  growth  with¬ 
out  any  additional  care  except  cultivating  and  in 
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July  two  varieties  blossomed.  One  was  a  double 
white  (having  six  petals)  with  a  yellow  band 
through  each  petal.  From  catalog  descriptions  it 
resembles  Gold  Bound.  The  flower  head  was  eight 
inches  across  and  I  was  rewarded  with  extra  blooms 
as  I  kept  the  old  ones  picked.  The  other  variety,  a 
single  one  having  three  petals,  was  deep  blue,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bronze  band  through  each  petal.  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  named  variety  following  this  descrip¬ 
tion  but  that  is  part  of  the  thrill  of  planting  mixed 
seeds,  for  we  know  there  will  be  different  colors. 

Early  this  Spring  I  transplanted  my  seedlings  to 
their  permanent  places,  and  with  good  care  hope  to 
witness  the  unfolding  of  other  colors  in  this  superb 
flower.  A  decided  characteristic  in  its  favor  is  the 
fact  that  it  blooms  after  the  German  Iris  are  gone 
and  the  border  lacks  color.  Try  it  this  year  and 
you  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  your  patience  and 
effort.  IXEZ  DE  BACK. 

New  York. 


The  Wild  Geese  Come 

Something  happened  here  at.  the  farm  on  the 
evening  of  March  29.  so  unusual  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  were  wondering  if  a  repetition  of  the 
incident  has  been  enjoyed  by  other  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  had  gone  to  the  back  door  at  7  :30  to  listen  for 
peep  frogs.  They  had  not  been  heard  up  to  a  half 
hour  previous  to  this  time,  and  the  seven-year-old 
wanted  a  final  report  before  going  to  sleep.  As  I 
stood  on  the  old  step  in  moonlight  as  clear  as  day, 
the  thought  went  through  my  mind  that  here,  old 
Mother  Nature  sets  the  stage  on  a  night  like  this, 
and  through  some  alchemy  all  her  own  wipes  out 
in  a  single  stroke  all  memory  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  past  Winter.  March  magic  for  Winter  woes ! 
Back  of  the  barn  in  the  mowing  lot  there  is  a  sud¬ 
den  disturbance  and  raucous  cry.  For  a  second  I 
did  not  try  to  identify  it  as  other  than  the  bark  of  a 
dog  in  a  truculent  mood.  The  next  instant  thought, 
swift  and  sudden,  was  forced  on  me.  Over  the  old 
stunted  apple  tree  to  my  right,  not  50  feet  away,  ap¬ 
peared  a  mass  of  moving  segments  of  blackness.  I 
ducked  for  cover  in  the  doorway,  as  1  had  just 
been  reading  a  Burgess  bedtime  story  and  thought 
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it  must  be  owls.  Then,  out  of  the  welter  of  move¬ 
ment,  the  peculiar  cry  again.  “Geese — wild  geese  !" 
I  cried  excitedly. 

There  they  were  in  scattered  formation  clearing 
the  apple  tree — over  the  young  orchard  that  begins 
30  feet  from  the  house  —  over  the  higher  Seckel 
pear.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  beat  of  their 
wings.  Almost,  it  seemed.  I  could  have  touched  them. 
Half  way  over  the  orchard,  recapturing  their  forma¬ 
tion,  they  crossed  the  path  of  the  full  moon.  Then 
the  thrill  I  got  as  the  whole  phalanx  lifted  exul¬ 
tantly  and  powerfully  to  top  the  wineglass  elm  on 
the  roadside — and  away,  on  a  northern  course. 

Indoors  again,  shivering  with  the  impact  of  the 
surprise  and  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  I  tell  the 
members  of  my  family  I  know  now  what  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Red  River  Voyager”  meant  when  he 
asked : 

"Is  it  the  clang  of  the  wild  geese? 

Is  it  the  Indians’  yell?” 

For  in  the  stunned  moment  after  emerging  from  a 
soporific  bedtime  story  and  the  gentle  pastime  of 
listening  for  peep  frogs  when  my  lulled  mind  was 
catapulted  into  cataloging  incredible  sights  and 
sounds,  I  gained  an  appreciation  of  the  author's 
query. 

We  have  seen  geese  in  the  part  of  Manitoba 
which  inspired  the  above-mentioned  poem  (St.  Boni¬ 
face,  near  Winnipeg).  In  the  fertile  beautiful  val¬ 
leys  of  British  Columbia  we  stood,  as  children, 
craning  our  necks  as  the  majestic  lines  swung  out 
of  the  horizon  topping  one  mountain,  passed  over 
and  disappeared  into  the  horizon  over  the  peaks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  But  always  there  ha< 
been  the  sense  of  distance  and  inaccessibility,  where 
their  cry  drifting  down  was  truly  “the  tone  of  a  far- 
off  bell."  On  an  Idaho  ranch  we  partook  of  a  goose 
dinner,  but  whether  it  was  from  a  flock  or  was  a 
straggler.  I  do  not  know.  And  a  Northern  Idaho 
ranch  is  a  far  cry  from  Coventry  settled  in  the 
early  1700's! 

Had  they  lit  in  the  mowing  lot  for  rest,  and  had 
a  call  of  mine  to  Yal  in  the  bedroom  startled  them? 
Or  were  they  flying  low— so  low  I  could  have 
reached  them  with  my  broom— in  search  of  water? 
Or  was  it.  perhaps,  they  erred  “in  their  unerring 
flight"  and  missed  Lake  Wamgumbaug  by  a  brief 
mile?  Whatever  the  answer,  we  considered  it  the 
neatest  sort  of  a  rejoiner  to  visiting  city  friends 
who  have  constantly  and  firmly  asserted  that 
“there's  nothing  of  interest  in  the  country  until  the 
first  of  June!”  Gertrude  dyxes. 


The  Soil  Water  Level 

Some  weeks  ago  L.  B.  Reber  spoke  of  the  lowering- 
water  level  and  attributed  it  to  the  denuding  of  the 
woodland.  I  know  that  that  is  the  popular  theory, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  one.  I.  too.  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  lowering  water  level,  but  I  believe  it  is  due 
to  causes  quite  the  opposite. 

It  is  true  that  a  piece  of  thick  woods,  especially 
evergreens,  will  hold  the  snow  somewhat  longer  than 
the  open  field.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  snow 
will  be  gone  from  that  piece  of  woodland,  and  taken 
out  of  the  soil,  long  before  it  can  have  any  effect 
on  the  water  level  in  July  or  August.  The  trees 
themselves  will  see  to  that.  Dig  six  or  eight  inches 
into  the  soil  of  a  cultivated  field.  Then  dig  the 
same  depth  into  the  soil  of  a  field  that  is  not  under 
cultivation,  but  which  has  been  within  a  year  or 
two.  Finally,  go  to  the  woods  and  dig  into  the  same 
kind  of  soil  in  the  same  way.  Make  this  experiment 
during  a  dry  spell  in  midsummer,  and  where  shall 
we  find  the  most  moisture?  Of  course,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  soil.  Where  will  it  be  the  driest?  It  will  be 
in  the  woods.  The  reason  is  plain.  Those  trees  take 
up  more  moisture  than  any  cultivated  crop  on  air¬ 
field,  and  the  only  reason  they  do  not  dry  up  is  that 
the  roots  go  deeper. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  trees  use  more 
moisture  than  cultivated  crops,  or  even  weeds  and 
bushes,  that  therefore  there  will  be  less  to  drain 
away  into  the  water  level.  Every  rain  that  falls 
goes  two  ways — part  of  it  goes  up  into  the  air  by 
evaporation,  and  part  of  it  goes  down  into  the  soil 
to  seek  the  water  level,  and  finally  reach  the  sea. 
Meanwhile  vegetation  is  drinking  in  its  share  and 
the  sturdier  and  stronger  the  growth,  the  more  it 
absorbs.  Every  tree  and  plant,  every  blade  of  grass, 
acts  as  a  siphon  to  draw  water  from  the  soil.  Go 
under  any  tree  during  a  dry  time,  and  note  the 
effect  on  grass  and  growing  crops  as  far  as  the 
roots  go.  It  is  not  the  shade  that  stunts  vegetation, 
it  is  the  lack  of  moisture.  That  point  being  estab¬ 
lished,  it  seems  clear  that,  if  there  was  no  woodland 
at  all.  more  moisture  would  lie  left  in  the  soil,  and 
hence  the  water  level  would  be  raised. 

In  illustration  of  this  contention  I  want  to  give  a 
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I’m  through  trying  to  get 

SOMETHING  NOTHING 


YOU  PAY  for  what  you  get 
in  this  world  —  or  you 
don’t  get  it. 

It  takes  extra  feed  to  make 
chickens  lay  extra  eggs,  and  it 
takes  extra-quality  gasoline  to 
get  extra  power  out  of  a  car, 
truck  or  tractor. 

The  only  way  to  get  Ethyl  per¬ 
formance  is  to  put  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  in  the  tank. 

And  whether  you  paid  $500 
or  35000  for  your  car,  your  own 
better  judgment  will  tell  you 
it’s  sound  economy  to  spend 
a  little  more  for  gasoline  and 
thereby  make  the  most  of 
your  car  investment. 

That  is  particularly 
true  now  that  Ethyl 
Gasoline  costs  only 
a  gallon  more  than  the 


best  regular  gasoline.  Little 
enough  when  you  consider  the 
real  quality  you  get — the  extra 
power  —  lessened  engine  strain 
— less  chance  of  overheating — 
and  fewer  repair  bills. 

Change  to  Ethyl  Gasoline 
and  get  the  FULL  performance 
of  your  motor.  Then  watch 
car  costs  and  see  the  savings 
you  make  in  time,  money 
and  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  sold  at  nearly 
all  filling  stations  —  but  only 
from  pumps  that  have  the  Ethyl 
emblem  on  the  pump  globe 
or  pump  base.  Look  for 
the  emblem.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corporation ,  New 

York  City.  ©  E.  g.  c.  ,  *934 


u|ja  Ethyl  contains  sufficient  lead  ( tetraethyl )  to  make  it  the  world’s  quality  motor  fuel. 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL 


bit  of  history.  We  have  a  small  pond  in 
our  west  orchard.  In  my  boyhood  days 
it  used  to  have  water  in  all  Summer — 
enough  to  bathe  in.  It  is  adjacent  to  a 
piece  of  woodland.  At  that  time  the  wood 
had  been  cut  off — heavy  timber — and 
there  was  little  but  underbrush.  But  it 
sprouted  up  again,  quite  a  thick  growth. 
(And  the  thicker  the  growth  the  more 
water  will  be  drawn  up  and  evaporated.) 
In  1896,  after  18  years,  that  pond  went 
dry  for  the  first  time  in  anybody’s  recol¬ 
lection.  and  it  has  gone  dry  nearly  every 
Summer  since.  Willows,  and  other  trees, 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  around  the 
edge,  too,  and  no  doubt  they  have  taken 
a  lot  of  moisture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more 
woodland  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
there  was  50  years  ago.  There  are  many 
abandoned  farms,  and  much  land  that 
used  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated  on  most 
farms,  has  gone  back  to  its  primitive 
state.  My  theory  is  that  any  and  all 
vegetation,  of  whatever  nature,  on  uncul¬ 
tivated  land,  uses  more  moisture  than 
any  cultivated  crop.  Hence  the  disap¬ 
pearing  water  level  is  coincident  with  the 
retrenchment  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  case 
of  cause  and  effect.  BURTON  coon. 

Dutchess  County,  X.  Y. 


Flowers  for  the  Flower 
Show 

Almost  every  one  of  the  towns  in  this 
part  of  the  Boekies  has  a  garden  club  and 
holds  a  flower  show  some  time  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August.  In  this  country  of 
short  Summers  that  means  that  most  of 
the  annuals  must  be  started  very  early  in 
the  house,  unless  one  can  afford  to  buy 
plants.  I  put  a  long  bench  in  front  of 
two  big  windows  in  a  south  room  up¬ 
stairs.  Shallow  pans,  old  buckets,  boxes 
and  cans  are  filled  with  a  rich  sandy  soil. 
Asters,  Scabiosa,  Salpiglossis,  straw  flow¬ 
ers,  Celosias,  and  other  favorites  are 
sown,  and  are  kept  in  that  room  until  the 
weather  permits  moving  them  outdoors. 

If  planning  to  exhibit  flowers  remem¬ 
ber  that  many  of  our  favorites  are  not 
suited  for  exhibition,  Portulaea  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppies,  being  two  in  that  class. 
Another  thing  to  remember  —  only  the 
very  best  blooms  should  be  considered, 
and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  out  over  the 
country  and  see  other  people's  flowers. 
Our  own  may  look  just  splendid  until  we 
see  other  gardens,  then  we  find  they  are 
not  so  good.  1  have  seen,  and  grown 
Gladiolus,  all  my  life,  but  I  know  now 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  what  they  really 
were  until  I  saw  the  exhibit  at  the  Glen- 
wood  Springs  Flower  Show  last  August. 
The  stalks  measured  from  four  feet  al¬ 
most  to  six  feed  in  height.  Blooms  ranged 
from  41/4  inches  across  to  more  than  six 
inches,  and  of  all  colors.  Scarlet  Prin- 
ceps,  Berty  Snow  and  Wings  of  Victory 
were  some  of  the  winners.  A  leading 
Gladiolus  breeder  sent  out  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners,  and  his  in¬ 
structions  had  certainly  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter. 

Of  course  the  Dahlia  exhibit  is  always 
large  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  about 
the  hardest  of  all  flowers  to  exhibit  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  “stand  up.”  Choose 
only  the  best  varieties  and  allow  only  one 
or  two  blooms  on  a  plant. 

Zinnias  are  favorites,  too,  and  it  seems 
that  the  larger  the  flower  the  better 
chance  to  win  a  prize.  Petunias  of  the 
mammoth  ruffled  variety  are  favored  and 
Phlox  Drummondi  makes  a  gorgeous 
showing. 

Euphorbia,  “snow  -  on  -  the  -  mountain” 
makes  a  good  exhibit  if  potted,  and  small, 
leafy  branches  laid  around  the  base  of  the 
plant.  I  have  never  seen  the  scarlet¬ 
leaved  variety,  Heteropliylla,  fire-on-the- 
mountain,  but  want  to  try  it  this  season. 

Crested  Cosmos  has  supplanted  the  old 
single  variety,  but  seems  to  be  a  shy 
seeder.  Larkspurs  and  marigolds  are  fa¬ 
vorites  but  with  the  latter,  have  them 
just  as  large  as  they  will  grow.  The 
double  nasturtiums  along  with  Scabiosa- 
flowered  Zinnias  and  Sunshine  asters  are 
prize-winners.  Pansies  and  sweet  peas 
must  be  of  the  best.  Pansies  were  so 
large  they  didn't  look  natural  at  our 
show,  and  sweet  peas  in  clusters  of  four 
great  blossoms  on  stems  15  to  18  inches 
long  were  shown.  Snapdragons  are  great 
favorites  and  come  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors. 

If  you  can  possibly  get  it,  grow  great 
quantities  of  perennial  Gypsophila,  Bris¬ 
tol  Fairy.  It  is  far  ahead  of  the  single 
variety  and  long  sprays  of  its  tiny  dou- 
ble  rose-like  flowers  make  all  the  other 
flowers  combined  with  it  look  a  hundred 
per  cent  prettier,  mbs.  pearl  u.nderwood. 

Colorado. 


Cheese  Toast 

Grate  a  cup  of  cheese,  and  lightly  mix 
in  a  heaping  saltspoon  of  mustard,  a  half 
saltspoon  of  salt  and  a  speck  of  cayenne. 
Heap  this  on  thin  strips  or  triangles  of 
buttered  toast,  place  them  in  a  hot  oven 
for  a  few  moments,  and  serve  as  soon  as 
the  cheese  begins  to  melt.  Any  kind  of  a 
thin  cracker  may  be  used  instead, _  and  a 
dusting  of  paprika  over  each  piece  in 
place  of  the  cayenne. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  Job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 

cylinder  pump  ;pressure  regulator;  several 

sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  880, Utica,  N.Y. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  dl  TC 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  ftfl 
for  2  bushels  seed 

1 3  pint)  Enough  Cn 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- * - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Do,  tm  not  ^ 
deadbut  what 
ij  that  stuff? 


Ut  i  Oet  him  out) 

.of  tni*  quick! , 


"W v 


Once  Over  the  Ground  With  A 

ROTOT1LLER 

MAKES  AN  UNEXCELLED  SEED  BED 

Six  to  Ten  Inches  Deep 

By  a  simple  adjustment  of  its  depth  bar,  without 
change  of  tools  or  delays,  the  same  Bototiller  does  an 
unexcelled  job  of  cultivating  two  to  six  inches  deep, 
chopping  and  burying  weeds  and  weed  seeds.  Equal  to 
three  ordinary  cultivations. 

SEE  THE  R0T0TILLER  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

A  TRACTOR 

By  spreading  well  rotted  manure  on  the  ground  and 
passing  over  it  twice  with  the  Bototiller,  potting  soil 
is  quickly  and  easily  made  immediately  ready  for  the 
greenhouse. 

Full  lino  of  Eototillers  and  parts  are  now  carried 
in  all  New  Jersey  Bototiller  service  stations.  Roto- 
tilior  users  are  Increasing  fast.  Get  yours.  Don’t  let 
your  competitor  beat  you  to  it.  Take  advantage  of 
Rototillago  this  year. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Booklet  to — 

ROTO  TRACTOR  CO.  Lake  Road  Barking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong:  Inner  ami  outer  jackets  and  sinootli 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  **J;,ce,witl» 
couplings*  50  l’(.  lengrtlis,  it.* 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  tunes. 
We  install  systems  Including  pumping: 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  compete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  o.U. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


^  Belted  and 

"Direct  Geared  Pumper*  « 

j  A  wonderful  engine  for  home  and  farm. 

Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping* 
sawing,  separating  or  similarworh.  Put 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Avenue, _ KANSAS  CITY,  M0 
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You  Need 
k  Leaf  4(3) 


The  enemy  of  insect  pests.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  has  the  advantage  of  “dou¬ 
ble  killing  action” —  by  contact  and 


by  fumes.  Kills  insects  quickly.  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  use  and  recommend  “Black 
Leaf  40.“  Concentrated — a  little 
makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

MANY  USES.  When  sprayed  on 
the  lower  branches,  protects 
shrubbery  from  dog  nuisance.  Kills  in¬ 
sects  on  plants  and  animals.  Poultry 
lice  and  feather  mites  killed  by  smear¬ 
ing  “Black  Leaf  40“  lightly  on  perches. 

Directions  on  labels  and  free  leaflets 
tell  how  to  kill  various  insects  with 
“Black  Leaf  40.” 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORP.,  INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Riding 
Ideal 

Latest  and  ut¬ 
most  in  Ter- 
racer-Grader. 
Reverses  or 
sets  blade, 
any  angle 


Martin  Models 

now  lead  the  world  in 

Ditching— Terracing— Grading 

There’s  a 


Ride  till  yoa 
finish  job. 
Front  and 
rear  rolling 
coalters. 


Model 

30 


Martin 

for  Every 
Need  & 

Purse 

Terrace  your  land. 

Stop  soil  washing  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  loss. Double  crops.  Martin 
leads  in  fast,  easy  operation. 
Makes  ditches,  drainage, irriga¬ 
tion.  Terraces  proper  height.  In 
any  soil  with  horses  or  tractor. 
$37.50  and  up.  Send  for  fine  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 
Bo*  34  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


CONTROL  WEEDS  AND 


ASPARAGUS  WITH 


AERO  CYANAMID 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen. Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  i 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.1 
106S  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 150  Acres  Outdoor  Grown: 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Bullhead,  All  Seasons  (Yel¬ 
lows  Resistant).  $1.25-1000,  10,000  for  $10.  Onion  and 
Broccoli  Plants  same  price.  All  now  ready.  We  use 
seeds  from  Certified  Stocks  and  treat  them  to  avoid 
diseases.  First-class,  hand-picked  plants,  well-packed 
and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  State.  Shipping  capacity  750.000  daily. 
Now  booking  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  etc.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY. 

Wholesale  Growers  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Plants 


POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  items  $1): 

0  Pansies;  8  Eng.  Daisies:  36  Asters:  3 


Carnations:  2  Cowslip:  2  Digitalis:  2  Delphinium;  3 
Geum;  3  Pyrethrum:  12  Snapdragon:  3  Cannas:  4  Col¬ 
umbine:  8  Glad:  4  S.  Daisy;  6  S.  Will;  12  Petunia: 
2  Campanula:  12  Verbenia;  8  Helitrope:  12  Salvia:  6 
Periwinkle;  5  Vinca:  3  Ch’mums;  3  Rhubarb;  12  Pars¬ 
ley:  (Boot.  Cabbage,  Lettuce.  48-35c,  I00-65C,  500- 
$2.65,  I000-$3.90).  ("flower.  Cel.,  Tomato.  48-35c,  100- 
75c,  500-$3.50,  I000-$5.50.  (All  varieties).  List  Free. 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500, 
65c:  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c:  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets.  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
last  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  Sown  this  Spring— 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  and  Jersey 
Wakefield— 90c  per  1000,  S4.00  for  5000;  Snowball 
Cauliflower—  S3. OO  per  1000.  Charges  Collect.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Celery  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  May  shipment. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Fine  Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties.  300-75C,  500-$l,  1000-$ 1 .50  postpaid: 
I000-75C,  5000-$3.50.  IO.OOO-$6  express.  Cauliflower 
Plants,  300-$l.25,  I00-50c.  Tomato  plants,  leading 

varieties,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2  postpaid:  I000-$l.25  exp. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Certified  Open  Field  Tomato  Plant 

Marglobe.  Bonnie,  Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore,  500-75 
SI-1000.  Eggplants.  500-85C,  $1.50-1000.  Pepper,  Rul 
Ling,  California  Wonder.  500-85C,  $1.50-1000.  Cal 
bage  plants.  $1-1000.  Broccoli,  $1.25-1000. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY  -  PEMBROKE.  G( 


CERTIFIED  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants — Leading 
varieties  assorted  as  desired.  500 — 65c,  1000  -SI. 
Roots  mossed.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  Free.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
*  $1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 

thousand  plants.  F.  O.  B  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

NORTHERN  Grown  Alfalfa—  scaled  bags,  low  delivered 
prices.  Shipped  subject  inspection.  N.  D.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn.,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperating  growers. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  have  weathered  another  Winter  and 
Spring-  is  definitely  here  even  if  a  late 
snowstorm  did  make  me  take  down  the 
snow  shovel  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Now  for  the  perennial  bit  of  verse  like 
this  : 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

He  never  to  his  friends  has  said, 

“I  had  radishes  and  lettuce  today  from 
my  own  garden.” 

Beating  the  neighbors  with  such  things 
is  a  real  joy  which  is  likely  to  make  a 
man’s  announcement  sound  a  bit  smug 
and  more  apt  to  be  met  with  raised  eye¬ 
brows  but  Calvin  and  I  are  planning  a 
real  surprise  for  the  neighbors.  BackTby 
the  spring  is  a  sandy  slope  which  is  very 
steep  and  faces  directly  south,  part  of  the 
ravine  side.  It  was  cleared  once  and  set 
to  strawberries  but  of  late  became  over¬ 
grown  again  with  sumac  and  blackberry 
brush.  We  gave  it  a  grand  cleaning.  I 
shall  dig  it  up  with  the  grub  hoe  as  it  is 
too  steep  for  plow  or  even  spading,  and 
there  we  shall  plant  garden  sass  such  as 
lettuce,  radishes,  onion  sets  and  peas  at 
least  four  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  gar¬ 
den-making  time.  No  cold  winds  can 
strike  it,  the  warm  sun  beats  down  all 
day  on  that  steep  slope  to  the  south,  so 
we  hope  to  break  the  record.  Note  that 
this  is  all  about  what  we  intend  to  do? 
Calvin  had  a  five-day  holiday  since  his 
teacher  wrecked  her  car  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  hospital.  lie  had  intended 
to  do  all  that  yesterday  but  down  swirled 
nearly  a  foot  of  snow  right  after  we  were 
through  cleaning  the  brush  so  our  plans 
must  wait  a  few  days  until  the  snow 
melts.  Late  snows  are  no  rarity  here — 
we  often  get  them  in  April. 

Spring  is  the  time  when  I  give  our  pa¬ 
per  two  readings  in  full,  one  with  the 
regular  reading  matter  and  the  second  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  advertisements. 
Those  ads.  are  so  full  of  just  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  need  and  there  is  such  a  wide 
choice  and  range  of  quoted  prices.  I 
never  fail  to  try  a  few  and  so  far  have 
found  the  advertisers  both  reliable  and 
very  friendly  and  helpful.  Just  for  fun 
I  noted  in  my  last  copy  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  furnish  a  whole  farm  from  the  ads. 
— stock,  poultry,  tools,  power,  water, 
seeds,  feed,  even  the  pantry  shelves  and 
the  family  bus.  the  biggest  department 
store  in  the  world  right  at  my  door. 

I  tried  a  dozen  times  to  burn  an  im¬ 
mense  pile  of  loose  brush  taken  from 
primings  and  the  tops  of  the  apple  trees 
grubbed  out  but  had  little  success.  Now 
I  shall  take  an  oil  can  to  a  garage,  get 
waste  oil  for  nothing,  douse  it  on  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  the  pile  a  fierce  start 
and  finally  finish  the  job.  I  find  those 
drainings  fine  for  oiling  farm  tools,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Fall  before  putting  them  away 
for  Winter.  I  do  not  mean  oiling  the 
bearings  but  the  outsides,  cultivator 
joints  for  instance  so  that  the  adjust¬ 
ments  for  width  are  made  easy,  plows  so 
they  will  not  rust  when  laid  aside  for  a 
few  days  and  such  things.  A  tin  can  of 
old  oil  and  an  old  paint  brush  comes  in 
handy.  I  even  use  it  for  oiling  the  hen 
roosts  occasionally  to  discourage  mites. 

I  found  a  man  who  left  his  boyhood 
home  for  the  city,  tried  it  12  years,  came 
home  to  buy  a  big  farm  and  has  grown 
wealthy  raising  apples  and  pears  with 
peaches  as  fillers.  I  might  mention  that 
such  peach  varieties  as  Crawford,  El- 
berta,  St.  John.  Carman,  Hale,  are  as 
much  back  numbers  here  as  the  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  apple  and  should  no  longer  be  planted. 
There  are  dozens  of  newer,  better  varie¬ 
ties  now. 

In  setting  an  orchard,  by  all  means 
keep  in  mind  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds  and  lean  the  trees  a  little  against 
the  wind.  I  neglected  that  and  now 
many  of  my  trees  are  tipped  over  so  badly 
I  have  to  set  posts  near  them  and  fasten 
them  to  the  posts  to  keep  them  upright. 
The  trees  in  clay  do  not  tip  but  those  in 
sand  or  coarse  loam  do  tip  over.  I  use 
heavy  wire  between  tree  and  post  but  try 
to  place  a  piece  of  board  or  many  thick¬ 
nesses  of  burlap  between  wire  and  tree, 
that  is  if  there  is  to  be  much  pressure  on 
the  wire. 

I  thought  I  had  discovered  something 
new,  but  find  now  that  a  number  of  men 
have  discovered  the  same  secret,  that 
plenty  of  manure  and  very  light  applica¬ 
tions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  make 
apple  trees  with  the  biennial  hearing 
habit  produce  annual  crops.  It  all  goes 
back  to  my  oft-repeated  saying  that  a 
tree  needs  feeding  as  much  or  even  more 
than  an  open  field  if  we  hope  to  obtain 
profitable  results.  We  live  and  learn.  I 
always  liked  Timothy  but  was  told  over 
and  over  that  it  was  poor  cow  feed.  Now 
I  learn  better  and  have  a  small  piece  in 
mind  where  Timothy  seed  is  going. 

The  perennial  election  joke  comes  this 
year  and  friends  of  “the  deer  peepul’’  are 
springing  up  on  every  hand.  I  shall  vote 
for  no  man  unless  he  pledges  not  to  ad¬ 
vocate  any  form  of  farm  relief  by  the 
national  government.  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  everything  but  my  overalls,  and 
mosquitoes  will  soon  be  here.  But  who 
would  worry  over  politics  when  cowslips 
are  blossoming,  Jack-in-the-pulpit  is 
preaching  his  sermon  regarding  the  kin¬ 
ship  of  nature  and  God.  the  warm  soil 
is  rolling  from  the  plowshare,  planting 
time  is  at  hand  with  all  its  fullness  of 
hope,  the  bright  sun  calls  a  cheery  good 
morning,  the  spring  brooks  gurgle  with 
glee. 

“Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.” 

Berrien'  County,  Mich,  L.  B.  rebeil 


"I  hear  truck  prices 
have  gone  up,  Ed!" 


"Most  of  'em 


have,  George,  but  not  the  new 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS" 


“HOW’S  that  happen,  Ed?” 

“Well,  Ford’s  way  is  to  make 
good  wages  and  high  quality  go 
along  with  low  prices.  Always 
has.  Raised  his  wages  a  little 
while  ago,  but  says  that’s  no 
reason  to  raise  prices.” 

“How  so?” 

“Sells  more  than  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference,  I 
guess.” 

“Well,  it  always  was  a  good 
truck.” 

“Except  that  it’s  better  now.” 

“How  so?” 

“Why,  look  at  her!  All  truck 
parts  —  a  special  truck-type 


New  full-floating  rear  axle.  Full 
weight  of  truck  and  load  carried 
on  housings.  Axle  shaft  left  free 
to  drive  the  wheels. 

Special  80-horsepower  V-8 
truck  engine.  New  heavy-duty 
copper-lead  connecting-rod 
bearings.  New  dual  carburetion. 
New  truck-type  cylinder  heads 
and  newly  designed  combustion 
chamber.  Exhaust  valve  seat  in- 


V-8  engine  —  and  look  at  the 
size  of  her — she’s  a  BIG  truck.” 

“Yeh,  but  how’re  these  V-8’s 
on  gas?” 

“I’ve  got  two  of  them.  They 
use  no  more  gas  than  a  ‘four’ — 
just  divide  it  more  ways  and  get 
more  use  out  of  it.  They  sure 
cut  hauling  costs.  And  let  me 
tell  you  they  are  built  to  stay 
on  the  job  and  out  of  the  repair 
shop.” 

“They  sure  must  be  good  to 
get  a  close  buyer  like  you 
excited.  And  that  low  price 
sounds  good  to  me.  Guess  I  can 
afford  a  new  truck  after  all  this 
year.  Come  on  .  .  .  let’s  go  look 
at  the  New  Ford  V-8  Trucks 
right  now.” 

TRUCKS 

serts.  Full-length  water-jackets. 

Semi-elliptic  rear  springs, 
shackled  at  both  ends.  Torque- 
tube  drive .  Safe,  powerful 
brakes.  Trouble-free  clutch  and 
four-speed  transmission. 

Body  types  for  practically 
every  hauling  and  delivery  need. 
Three  wheelbases — 112-inch 
(Commercial  Car),  13154-inch, 
157-inch. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  FORD  V-  8 


We  have  several  new  booklets 
on  the  New  Ford  V-8  Truck, 
including  description  of  the 
Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service 
(whereby  you  can  trade  your 
present  Ford  engine  for  a  fac¬ 
tory-reconditioned 
engine  at  small 
cost).  These  book¬ 
lets  are  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Use  coupon 
for  convenience. 


The  Stake  Truck  on  Chassis 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  booklets,  on  New 
Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Route _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ State _ _ 
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ns  in  Suspension 
Readily  with  Lime  Sulphur 
n't  Clog  Screens  or  Nozzles 


Remains  in  suspension— This  assures 
all  Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the 
foliage  and  fruit  as  none  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  be  scraped 
out  as  waste. 


AM 


5-pfiAYmG  *np 


DUSTinG  SCfi£PUL€ 


Spreads  uniformly  —  NuREXFORM 
provides  an  even  spread  over  foliage 
and  fruit.  No  unprotected  gapsare  left 
where  the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 


Mixes  well  with  Lime  Sulphur — In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between 
Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  so  definitely  minimized  that  it 
stays  in  suspension  even  when  used 
as  a  combination  spray. 

For  better  orchard  protection,  use 
NuREXFORM  —  the  Improved  Arsenate 
of  Lead — in  your  spraying  operations. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 


t  INCORPORATED 

CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


FREE 


A  valuable  spraying  and 
dusting  schedule  (“How 
and  When  to  Spray")  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
to  Advertising  Department. 


PREPAID  PRICES  or  Express 
Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier.  Success,  Wm.  Belt.  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore.  Howard  17,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries.  .$0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 
Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike,  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 40  1.25  1.80  7.75 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  16.50 

Beets,  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

Tomato,  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Eggplant  A  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


two  next — 3  crops  in  18  months.  It’S  easy  with  the 
everbearing  varieties.  Free  catalog. 

Everbearing — Mastodon.  50  100  200  500  1000 

Lucky  S.  or  Progressive. $0.60  $1.00  $1.50  $3.25  $6.00 
Early  Fruitland,  (Delivered  Free  by  Mail) 

Kidgely  or  Premier . 50  .75  1.15  1.90  3.60 

Mew  Early  Dorsett,  (No1  More  to  Pay) 

or  Fairfax  . 85  1.20  2.25  4.25  8.50 

Aberdeen.  Beauty  . 50  .75  1.15  1.90  3.60 

Late  Lupton  or  (Healthy,  True  to  Name) 

Chesapeake  . 50  .75  1.15  2.00  4.00 

Fresh  Dug — Expertly  Packed — Plant  Now — Last  Call. 
McNICOL’S  NURSERY  -  LEWES,  DELAWARE. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^LOsALRfE! 

Premier,  Big  Joe  .Lupton.  Aberdeen,  Wm.  Belt,  Brandy¬ 
wine;  Bubaeh.  Marshall,  New  York...  *2.00  per  1000 

Chesapeake  and  Bellmar .  $3.00  per  1000 

SOLD  OUT  ON  MASTODON. 

Many  Other  Varieties  Listed 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  R.  D.  2,  Rliodesdale,  Md. 


Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants 

Postage  paid.  .Jas.  M.  Britton,  X  Chepaehet,  R.  1 


Kll  ACT  All  AM  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
IWIftSl  UifUlV  $1.25  per  100,  $7.50  per  1000  pie 
paid.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring  will  bear  quanti 
ties  of  large  Delicious  Berries  this  Hummer  and  Fall 
BASIL  PERRY  Route  5  Georgetown,  Del 


Strawberry  Plants  !’  l,S: 

$2.60  per  thou  f.o.b.  Fairfax,  Dorsett.  $  1 .26  per  hun. 
P.  F.  Lucky  Strike,  Mastodon  everbearing,  $  i  .25  hun. 

P.  P.  J.  FRANCIS  TRUITT,  R.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 


TREES  SHRUBS  VINES 

Perennials,  Roses,  Evergreens,  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Everything  for  lovely  gardens.  Larg¬ 
est  growers  in  New  York  State  of  fruit  trees  for 
Orchard  Planters.  All  guaranteed  true  to  name- 
free  from  disease. 

Write  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  many  varieties 
in  natural  color.  WE  PAY  SHIPPING  COSTS 


_  MALONEY 
46  Main  Street 


BROS.  NURSERY'  CO.  Inc. 

Dansville,  N«  Y . 


/END  fCD  FREE  CATALOG 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

for  Spring  Planting — Our  New  Cata¬ 
log  for  spring  1934  now  ready. 
Wonderful  assortment  of  Apple  and 
Peach  Trees,  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties — Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  grown  especially  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  o-ohardist  and  home  owner. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  plants  Including  Fairfax 
and  Dorset.  Beautiful  Shade  and  ornamental  trees- 
shrubbery  and  roses.  Catalog  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsends  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  is  Free 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  26  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY  Zt,n 

Buv  al  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


250 

$2.75. 


GENUINE  Mastodon  or  Champion  ever  bearers.  $1.50; 
1000 — $4.85.  Blakemore.  Gibson,  Aroma.  800— $1:  1000 — 
Satisfaction  guar.  M  olnik  .Nursery,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

per  100,  $4.00  per  1000  Prepaid.  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
$1.25  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000  Prepaid.  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus  Roots.  2  years,  $1.26  per  100,  $8.00  per 
1000  Prepaid.  BASIL  I’EltRT,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS 

50-65  cts.,  100— $1.00  Postpaid.  J000-$5.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plants— 65c  perdoz..  50— $1.75; 
100— $2.75.  Postpaid.  1000— $17.50.  Sent  as  directed. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  40  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Roots,  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  All  Varieties.  Tomato  Plants— 
Marglobe.  Stone.  Matchless  and  Baltimore  10,000— 
*12.50  :  5.000— $7.00;  1 .000— si  .50  prepaid.  1.000— *1  00  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Slips,  5.000— *9  00:  1.000 
—*2.00  prepaid.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


Tomato  plants,  si  -  iooo:  Bermuda  onion, 

$1:  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.25:  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  75c:  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER,  $3.50  or  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN.  GA. 


Frost-proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants. 

Leading  varieties:  500,  60c:  1,000,  $1,  C.O.D.,  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato.  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  •  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


CARMAN  NO.  3  -  RURAL  RUSSETS 

We  have  the  original  strain  of  Carman  No.  3 
introduced  by  E.  S.  Carman. 

N.  RALPH  BAKER  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh,  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries,  Strawberries.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


PBITTT  TOUCC  ]ow  as  *7.00  per  100.  Write  for 

a  II  U 1 1  InjL.Xu  cir,  Zvriuss  \urM-rie»,  Dam-ville.  \.  V. 


Around  and  Across  America 
With  R.  N.-Y.  Friends 

Our  reservations  for  the  trip  this  year 
are  way  ahead  of  the  number  we  had 
last  year  at  this  time,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  we  are  going  to  have  a  nice  large 
group  of  people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  shown  in  the  boat  trip  for  it 
means  days  on  the  ship,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  yourself.  Stretch 
out  in  your  deck  chair,  sniff  the  salt  air 
and  get  that  complete  rest  that  you  need 
from  the  duties  of  the  year.  You  will  not 
be  Jonely  and  you  will  not  be  bored.  You 
will  find  congenial  friends  and  there  are 
all  sorts  of  sports  and  entertainments  to 
while  away  the  happy  hours. 

There  are  trips  planned  wherever  we 
stop,  that  will  give  you  much  enjoyment 
and  food  for  thought  and  conversation 
the  rest  of  the  year.  One  person  asked 
us  what  would  be  the  finest  feature  on 
the  trip.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  Every¬ 
one  has  read  of  the  Canal  and  wfill  be 
thrilled  to  go  through  it.  Mexico  is  a 
foreign  country  and  will  be  interesting. 
The  California  cities  we  have  read  about 
and  longed  to  see.  We  will  have  a  first- 
class  idea  of  them  after  our  sightseeing 
trips.  The  trip  through  the  Redwood 
Empire  in  the  glass-topped  buses  will  be 
something  that  we  will  never  forget,  and 
it  stands  out  as  a  remarkable  addition 
to  any  trip,  but  we  are  going  to  see  Mt. 
Rainier  in  all  its  beauty.  The  scenery 
is  magnificent  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful 
ride  up  to  Paradise  Inn  and  will  give  a 
chance  to  snowball  and  slide  down  hill. 

Xor  is  that  all  we  have  in  store.  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Glacier  Park,  old  friends  of  ours, 
but  always  with  a  new  dress  and  the  ride 
over  Logan  Pass,  the  sail  on  Lake  Mary, 
one  of  the  loveliest  lakes  you  will  be 
privileged  to  see.  are  things  that  will  last 
in  memory  while  life  lasts.  And  the 
Chicago  Fair.  Our  education  will  not  be 
complete  until  we  stop  there  and  com¬ 
pare  the  progress  made  in  the  last  40 
years.  Remember  the  boat  and  train  are 
not.  elastic.  We  have  to  fit  you  in  the 
room  we  have  and  it  is  a  case  of  the  best 
rooms  going  first.  So  if  you  want  a  fine 
location  send  in  your  reservation  early. 
We  can  take  care  of  all  who  come  but 
first  come  first  served  and  we  suggest 
that  you  send  in  your  reservation  now. 
You  will  not  regret  it.  It  will  be  the  trip 
of  a  lifetime,  m.  g.  keves,  Tour  Director. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  13-16.  —  Nassau  County.  X.  Y.. 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

June  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man.  X.  Y.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie.  Spring  Valley.  X.  Y. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County.  X. 
Y..  Flower  Show.  County  Center,  White 
Plains.  X.  Y. 

July  24-27.— Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 
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Why  waste  time  and 
money  on  a  makeshift? 

The  only  "A”  battery  suitable  for  use  in 
an  "Air  Cell"  Radio  is  an  Eveready  Air 
Cell  Battery.  Any  attempts  to  save 
money  by  makeshifts  will  deprive  you 
of  the  advantages  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  "Air  Cell"  Radio  brings  you. 
With  cheaper  substitutes  you  lose  both 
time  and  money. 

Only  the  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A”  bat¬ 
tery  frees  you  from  the  excessive  cost  of 
frequent  replacement  of  dry  "A”  bat¬ 
teries,  and  the  nuisance  and  inconve¬ 
nience  of  recharging  storage  batteries. 
That’s  why  the  world’s  largest  makers 
of  radios  for  homes  without  electricity 
recommend  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A"  bat¬ 
teries.  No  other  source  of  "A”  current 
gives  you  the  same  advantages. 

For  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A"  batteries 
never  need  recharging.  They  last  1000 
hours — a  whole  year — even  if  you  use 
your  radio  2  or  3  hours  a  day  every  one 
of  the  365  days.  And  they  cost  less  per 
hour  than  the  most  economical  form  of 
any  dry  cell  "A"  battery.  Eveready  Air 
Cell  "A”  batteries  are  the  only  batteries, 
proved  by  test,  that  will  operate  the 
new  "Air  Cell”  Receivers  satisfactorily. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp. 


STOP 

fhaf 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

Write  for  sample  of 
“  Inthol”  —  wonder 
pain  remedy  for  neu¬ 
ralgia,  bruises, colds. 
Send  4c  for  packing. 

POLORIS  CO.,  INC. 

79  E.  13016  St.,  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


TOOTHACHE 

DROPS 


CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 

New,  Rare  Sweet  Adeline  $1.37 

and  6  Other  Beauties  I  postpaid 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom  within  few  weeks  from 
planting.  Sweet  Adeline  is  a  new  fragrant 
rose-pink  Everbloonier,  usually  quoted  at  $1.50 
alone.  The  other  six  are  Briarcliff  Brilliant, 
new.  patented  pink  rose;  Annie  Laurie,  long 
popular  flesh-pink;  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yellow; 
Pres.  Herbert  Hoover,  orange  and  gold:  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge,  golden  vellow;  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Pierson,  vivid  scarlet.  All  7  Roses,  labeled, 
shipped  postpaid  with  Garden  Lovers’  Guide 
included,  $1.37.  Two  of  each,  14  Roses  in 
all.  $2.63. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 


R.  F.  D.  20, 


South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS- BARGAIN  OFFER  ! 

Your  choice,  any  five  different  for  $1.  All  12  for  $2. 
Ballet  Girl,  orange  and  white;  Bonnie  Brae,  blush: 
F.  Larocco,  cream;  Jane  Cowl,  bronze:  Mary  Helen, 
yellow  Ball;  M.  W.  Wilson,  phlox-pink;  Mrs.  C.  Sal- 
bach,  lavender;  Peppermint  Candy,  white,  carmine 
stripes;  Shower  of  Gold,  gold;  Waldheim  Sunshine,  yel¬ 
low;  Yankee  King,  copper;  Yo  Yo,  Autumn  shade  Ball. 
15  Roots  Mixed  in  Handling,  $1. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING, 

251-Y  Court  Street.  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Pepper  Plants 

from  Certified  ami  Disease  Free  Seeds 
Large,  Stalky  Plants.  Millions  ready,  shipping  daily. 
TOMATO:  Earliana,  John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Mar- 
globe  and  Baltimore,  $1.25-1000,  10,000  up  $1.  CAB¬ 
BAGE:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Ball 
Head  and  Dutch,  85C-I000,  10,000  up  75c.  PEPPER: 
lluhy  King,  Ruby  Giant  and  California  Wonder,  $2- 
1000;  10,000  up  $1.50.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  BURGESS  &  OWENS  PLANT 
COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  hardy,  open  field,  dozen 
choice  varieties.  Cabbage,  onion,  beet,  lettuce.  500- 
$1,  1 000- $  1 . 50  prepaid.  Charges  collect.  5000-$4, 

10, 000-57.50.  Early  tomato,  broccoli.  300-51,  1000-52. 
Cauliflower,  500-52,  1000-53.75  paid.  Egg,  celery, 

sweet  potato,  main  crop  tomato  May  15th.  Plants 
properly  packed,  best  live  delivery. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 


Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some  yams. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  Cultur  e  directions. 

I,.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


■ORSE  RADISH  ROOTS— Paying  crop  $1 .00— 
100,  $5.00 — 1,000.  Washington  Asparagus 
Roots,  Jersey  grown,  $1.25—100,  ss  oo 
1.O00.  Rhubarb  Roots,  75c  doz  .  $2.50- 100.  WARREN 
SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist 


TOMATO  PLANTS— FIELD  GROWN 

Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe.  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
100— 50c,  200—75*.  500— *1.50,  1000—  *9.50  postpaid.  B,\  ex¬ 
press:  500—  75*.  1000—*!  50,  5000  at,  *1.25  per  1000.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  on  other  plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Now  Readv.  8Oc-l,000;  *3  75—5,000;  *7—10,000.  Prompt 
shipments.  Booking  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper 
Plants.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va 


Water  Lilies 


and  Aquatics.  Ask  for  free 
Catalog.  S.  B.  HUTTON. 
Box  It,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


mDIff.  Hardy  PHLOX,  labeled  and  named.  (I  4C 

AHi.  I, INHUMAN,  K.  1.  B89,  CAT  SKILL,  X,  Y.  ^I**’*' 


DavuiaaiI  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  0  yr.  heavy  rooted, 
DUAWOOtl  *5  per  100.  Th  F.  v.  <1.  Menlen,  Dunkirk,  X.  V- 

HARBIN  Lespedeza  Seed— for  northern  states,  drought  re¬ 
sistant.  A  coming  crop.  Jamison  Bros.,  Applelou,  bin. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


About  Delphiniums 

When  “it's  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
tail  off  a  brass  monkey''  flower  gardening 
loses  its  appeal  to  many  ardent  florafans. 
But  when,  a  few  days  later,  frozen  clods 
turn  to  sticky  mud,  then  disintegrate  to 
honeycombed  loam,  the  appetency  to 
stick  the  fingers  into  the  mellow  soil  and 
the  nose  into  a  flower  catalog  returns. 
An  inward  itch  that  only  the  planting  of 
seeds  can  alleviate  manifests  itself.  But 
this  planting  may  be  forbidden  by  the 
calendar.  Possibly  it's  December,  or 
January,  or  February,  so  the  aspiring 
floriculturist  sadly  shakes  his,  or  her. 
head  and  gazes  into  the  coming  weeks, 
visioning  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  seedlings  are  born  and  embryonic 
beauty  thrusts  its  emerald  nose  through 
sandy  loam. 

But  it's  unnecessary  to  wait  until 
balmy  May.  (Jet  out  that  packet  of 
Belladonna.  Bellamosuin.  English  Hy¬ 
brid.  or  whatever  kind  of  hardy  Delphin¬ 
ium  seeds  you  have,  or  can  get,  and  plant 
'em.  Forget  the  calendar;  forget  the 
vagaries  of  Boreas.  Think  only  of  the 
time  when  the  dark-brown  seeds  will  be 
transformed  into  husky  plantlets,  and 
then  into  strong  stalks  tipped  and  stud¬ 
ded  with  white  and  blue  and  pink  and 
multicolored  light  and  dark  blossoms  of 
satisfying  beauty.  For  sprout  and  grow 
and  bloom  they  will,  regardless  of  the 
month  and  date  on  the  calendar  when 
planted. 

If  planted  in  late  November,  or  Decem¬ 
ber.  January,  February  or  March,  they 
will  not  come  up  until  April  suns  and 
showers  have  wakened  them  to  a  sense 
that  the  world  is  waiting  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  then  they  thrust  out  two  pale- 
green  arms  and  stretch  and  beg  ip  a  strug¬ 
gle  against  bugs,  fungi,  drought,  wetness, 
weeds  and  even  against  their  own  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  who,  when  planted  too 
close,  try  to  push  them  out  of  bed  and 
gobble  up  all  the  plant  food  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity.  If  their  feeble  cry  for  help  is 
not  heeded  by  their  foster  parent  then 
the  warming  sun  of  the  next  new  Spring 
will  find  only  drab  aisles  of  cold  earth 
where  once  was  born  potential  beauty. 

If  the  weather  during  the  Winter  will 
not  allow  the  soil  to  be  put  into  condi¬ 
tion  for  seed  planting,  do  it  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring,  or  even  up  until 
July.  But  when  July  and  August  suns 
threaten  to  blow  the  top  off  the  ther¬ 
mometer  better  not  plant  Delphinium 
seeds,  for  they  usually  refuse  to  germi¬ 
nate  then  or  later. 

If  you're  a  dyed-in-the-wool  florafan, 
and  have  carried  your  Spring  enthusiasm 
through  the  heat  of  the  Summer,  then 
plant  Delphinium  seeds  the  latter  part 
of  August  or  in  September.  October  is 
a  little  too  late.  The  feeble  seedlings 
do  not  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  and  the 
frost  lifts  them  up  and  turns  them  over, 
and  they  expire  without  a  struggle.  But 
planted  in  late  November,  or  later,  they 
do  not  germinate  until  Spring,  then  come 
up  as  near  100  per  cent  as  at  any  other 
time  of  planting.  Early  planted,  or  early 
germinating,  seeds  will  make  vigorous 
plants  that  fight  adverse  conditions  and 
make  small  spikes  the  first  season. 

When  making  a  seed  bed  for  Delphin¬ 
iums  the  surface  should  be  raised  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  surrounding  soil, 
or  a  ditch  dug  around  it.  Failure  to  do 
this  often  results  in  an  otherwise  care¬ 
fully  prepared  plot  developing  into  an 
expensive  graveyard  of  floral  hopes.  In 
other  words,  why  bring  high-priced  seeds 
to  life,  then  drown  them?  The  plants 
don’t  have  to  be  covered  with  water  to 
kill  them  either.  A  soggy  condition 
around  their  feet  usually  results  fatally. 

A  little  lime  in  the  soil  helps  them  to 
look  at  the  world  in  a  more  cheerful  man¬ 
ner.  and  gives  them  a  huskier  constitu¬ 
tion. 

In  making  rows  for  Delphinium  seeds 
when  the  weather  is  apt  to  be  warm  and 
dry.  line  them  out  about  five  inches  apart 
and  one  inch  or  more  deep.  Scatter  the 
seeds  thinly  and  cover  lightly  with  a  soil 
that  will  not  hake.  Each  row  will  then 
be  a  depression  and  this  will  hold  mois¬ 
ture  around  the  seeds  better  than  level 
planting.  Cover  the  seed  bed  with  bur¬ 
lap  ;  this  is  important ;  old  sacks  are 
ideal.  I  have  tried  straw,  old  carpets 
and  other  things,  but  only  burlap  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Water  the  bed 
thoroughly  and  see  that  it  is  kept  damp, 
not  wet.  until  the  first  inquisitive  seed¬ 
ling  tries  to  crawl  out  from  under  the 
burlap,  which  will  be  in  from  10  days  to 
a  month  from  the  time  of  planting.  Re¬ 
move  the  covering  and  keep  them  moist 
until  all  have  appeared,  and  this  may 
take  two  weeks  longer.  It  is  said  that 
the  slower  germinating  varieties  are  long¬ 
est  lived. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  all  are  tip 
start  cultivating  and  pulling  the  little 
weeds.  This,  in  its  effect,  is  like  curry¬ 
ing  a  horse ;  it  gives  them  a  clean,  peppy 
feeling  and  they  respond  with  increased 
growth. 

When  their  true  leaves  get  well  start¬ 
ed  they  should  have  a  feed  of  fertilizer. 
The  standard,  advertised  varieties  are 
good. 

Mulch  the  seedlings  over  Winter,  hut 
don't  put  it  on  until  the  ground  is  well 
frozen,  and  don't  take  it  off  too  soon  in 
the  Spring,  and  don’t,  don’t,  put  it  ou  too 
heavy. 

I  have  found  that  they  do  well  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil  if  it  is  not  acid 
and  plenty  of  plant  food  is  used.  Set 
them  not  less  than  two  feet  apart.  And 
don't  forget  to  give  them  a  little  lime  in 
their  new  place.  That  helps  to  keep 
away  the  root-rot.  A  solution  made  of 
®ne  part  mercuric  chloride  to  2,000  parts 
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of  water  is  effective  as  a  preventive  and 
usually  a  cure  of  this  disease.  Remove  a 
little  of  the  soil  from  around  the  plant, 
then  pour  a  cup  of  the  solution  near  the 
base  so  that  the  crown  and  the  roots 
will  be  moistened.  It's  best  to  do  this 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  dry.  This 
solution  is  also  good  for  Delphinium 
blight,  when  the  leaves  are  blotched  with 
black  spots,  which  sometimes  kill  the 
plant  to  the  crown.  Use  a  good  sprayer 
and  cover  the  foliage  thoroughly. 

If  intending  to  ship  the  young  plants 
to  a  distance  allow  them  to  get  rather 
dry  for  a  few  days  if  possible,  then  wa¬ 
ter  them  every  day  for  about  10  days. 
This  will  start  little,  white  feeding  roots 
that  will  grab  on  to  the  soil  when  moved. 

Delphiniums  are  easy  to  transplant  at 
any  age.  For  forcing,  the  one-year  roots 
will  give  a  good  spike ;  two-year  roots 
are  best.  Take  them  up  after  they  have 
been  frozen ;  bring  them  in  where  the 
temperature  is  not  too  high.  Give  them 
plenty  of  water. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  four  years  Delphin¬ 
ium  roots  should  be  divided  and  reset,  as 
after  that  age  they  get  in  their  second 
childhood  and  need  rejuvenation.  Separa¬ 
tion  peps  them  up  and  they  resume  life 
with  the  vigor  of  a  weed.  I  usually  di¬ 
vide  my  old  clumps  into  about  four. 

Use  them  in  the  background  of  your 
garden.  If  placed  near  the  front  they 
just  think  they're  the  whole  show  and 
the  rest  of  your  floral  exhibit  will  look 
as  though  ashamed  and  hide  behind  the 
broad  Delphinium  leaves.  And  even 


though  you  cut  them  down  they’ll  pop  up 
and  bloom  again  the  same  season.  You 
simply  can't  discourage  them  in  that 
manner. 

All  Delphiniums  are  good  border  plants 
and  good  for  cut  flowers.  Belladonna, 
with  its  numerous  laterals  and  sky-blue 
blossoms,  is  a  favorite  with  both  florists 
and  gardeners.  Bellamosum,  of  the  same 
habit  of  growth,  but  with  dark-blue  blos¬ 
soms,  also  ranks  high  in  esteem.  English 
strains,  such  as  Wrexham,  Hollyhock 
strain,  or  Blaekmore  and  Langdon's  Hy¬ 
brids,  are  among  the  best.  But  we  don't 
have  to  go  to  England  now  for  good 
stock.  American  growers  have  developed 
strains  second  to  none  in  all  respects.  A 
few  years  ago  they  could  be  procured 
only  in  shades  of  blue ;  now  they  are 
available  in  many  colors,  from  white  and 
pink  to  darkest  blue,  and  red  and  yellow 
in  the  dwarf  varieties,  and  occasionally 
the  taller  ones. 

If  you  grow  a  number  of  blue  Delphin¬ 
iums  you'll  have  numerous  visitors  in  the 
form  of  bumblebees.  These  insects  have 
a  preference  for  blue,  and  they'll  tumble 
about  in  your  Delphinium  patch  like  kids 
in  a  haymow.  And  you  can  pet  them 
without  danger.  I've  stroked  them  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  and  never  has  one  of¬ 
fered  to  sting.  Try  it,  and  get  a  new 
joy  out  of  your  Delphiniums. 

Save  the  seeds  from  your  best  plants. 
You  may  not  get  blossoms  from  them  like 
the  parent  plant  but  they’ll  nearly  all 
be  worthwhile,  and  some  may  be  better 
than  their  progenitors.  It  has  been 


found  that  to  dry  the  seeds,  then  place 
them  in  an  airtight  container  until  plant¬ 
ing  time,  assists  in  germination. 

Delphiniums  are  easy  to  raise  but  re¬ 
quire  care  for  best  results.  If  you  don't 
love  them  they  just  won't  grow,  that’s  all. 
But  it's  easier  to  learn  to  like  Delphin¬ 
iums  than  it  is  to  learn  to  eat  olives,  or 
spinach,  or  garlic,  and  they  last  longer 
and  give  more  enjoyment  to  your  friends. 

Ohio-  F.  S.  HOLMES. 


Improving  Old  Floor 

Here  is  my  way  of  improving  an  old 
floor:  Smooth  off  floor,  scrub  clean,  let 
dry  thoroughly.  Then  apply  two  coats  of 
white  paint  (last  on  thin)  ;  then  when 
perfectly  dry.  put  on  one  or  two  coats 
of  oak  varnish  stain  (suit  color  taste). 
Then  when  dry  add  a  coat  of  spar  var¬ 
nish  or  any  good  floor  varnish.  You  will 
have  a  floor  looking  like  hard  wood.  Of 
course  cracks  must  be  filled  before  paint¬ 
ing  also. 

To  try  this  way  first  to  see  if  one 
would  like  the  color  take  a  piece  of 
board;  put  on  white  paint,  then  oak 
stain,  same  as  you  would  the  floor,  and 
see  how  pretty  it  looks.  Then  you  will 
know  just  how  your  floor  will  look.  I 
have  my  stairs  finished  this  way,  and 
have  a  bedroom  upstairs  to  do  this 
Spring.  mks.  g.  b. 


"out  here  ..we  need  a  car 
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A  CERTIFIED  INTERVIEW  WITH  J.  R.  DELP  OF  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CAL. 

. . .  ^  - - — 


THE  DEEPS  don't  waste  tlieir 
money.  So  when  it  came  to 
picking  a  new  low-priced  ear,  they 
looked  at  “All  Three”  .  .  -  and  drove 
them  hard  .  .  -  around  their  farm. 

“Believe  me,”  says  Mr.  Delp, 
“not  one  of  them  took  it  as  easily 
and  comfortably  as  Plymouth. 

There  are  reasons  for  that.  Plym¬ 
outh  has  a  Safety-Steel  Body,  of 
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steel  reinforced  with  steel— and 
Hydraulic  Brakes  for  longer  service. 

Floating  Power  engine  mountings 
assure  tireless  riding.  Individual 
Wheel  Springing  ends  bucking  and 
pitching  over  ruts  and  chuckholes. 

Plymouth  is  the  only  low-priced 
car  with  all  of  these  four  features. 

Any  Dodge,  De  Soto  or  Chrysler 

dealer  demonstrates  Plymouth. 


“WE  DRIVE  OUR  CARS  for  years. 
Plymouth’s  aluminum  alloy  pistons 
and  Safety- Steel  Body  were  two 
features  that  promised  longerlife. ” 


- .-.V.V.V.V ^.s  .V.  -  J  .  V,  ' , 

’RE  THE  HAPPIEST  family  in  the  Valley  with  our  De  Luxe  Plymouth  Sedan.”  Plymouth 
s  begin  at  $530  at  the  factory,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  20-inch  high-clearance 
Is  are  optional  at  no  extra  cost  on  the  Standard  Plymouth  Coupe  and  2-Door  Sedan.  Time  pay. 

:s  to  fit  your  budget.  Ask  for  the  Official  Chrysler  Motors  Commercial  Credit  Plan. 


LYMOUTH  *lS3t>=^l 


IT’S  THE 
BEST  ENGINEEREI 
PRICED  CAR 


WE  CAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  would  like  to  know  whether  slightly  chilled  po¬ 
tatoes  are  safe  to  plant.  A.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

ON  GENERAL  principles  we  should  say  no,  but 
the  potatoes  themselves  can  answer  this  in  a 
week  or  10  days,  and  this  is  the  safest  guide.  Put 
some  of  them  in  the  light,  in  a  place  not  too  hot,  but 
somewhat  approaching  normal  conditions  at  planting- 
time.  and  see  how  the  sprouts  act.  This  will  show’ 
whether  or  not  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  de¬ 
pendable. 

* 

VEGETABLE  plantings  show  many  gains  in  the 
South  and  there  was  the  same  tendency  as  the 
planting  season  extended  northward.  The  gains  in 
acres  planted  to  onions,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots  and 
the  rest  look  larger  than  they  are  because  the  plant¬ 
ings  last  season  were  light.  Compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  year  the  acreage  may  not  be  too  large,  if  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  and  consumers  able  to  buy  all  they 
want  of  such  foods.  About  the  only  chance  of  higher 
prices  any  season  is  when  some  of  the  crop  freezes 
or  dries  up.  So  far  the  crops  as  a  group  are  doing 
fairly  well  despite  a  few  local  frosts,  floods  or 
droughts  here  and  there.  It  seems  that  nothing  but 
a  poor  growing  season  can  bring  high  prices  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Large  acreage  is  in  prospect  and  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  being  used.  There  were  potatoes  enough 
last  season  with  one  of  the  shortest  crops  on  record 
in  the  West.  Consumers  are  not  yet  back  to  full 
rations  of  potatoes.  With  a  fair  season  good  yield 
may  lie  expected.  Some  fields  will  get  the  first  good 
dressing  of  fertilizer  since  three  years  ago.  Figures 
given  by  the  leading  Maine  potato  carrying  railroad 
show  that  fertilizer  liaulings  had  been  cut  down 
about  one-half  the  past  two  seasons.  Crops  have 
been  growing  as  well  as  they  could  on  the  “fat  of 
the  land”  stored  up  in  other  seasons  and  on  what 
manure  was  on  hand,  but  this  year  farmers  North 
and  South  are  buying  fertilizers.  Usually  a  farmer 
takes  good  care  of  a  crop  after  he  has  bought  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  put  on  it.  More  land,  more  fertilizer,  and 
better  care  all  point  to  a  larger  production  this  year, 
but  a  part  of  the  increase  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  numerous  consumers  whose  income  is  a  little 
more  reliable  this  year. 

* 

THE  bottom  seemed  to  drop  right  out  of  the  po¬ 
tato  market  in  April,  yet,  when  the  price,  at 
the  lowest,  was  down  to  about  half  the  Winter  top 
price,  it  was  still  about  double  the  prices  quoted  in 
early  May  last  year.  Potatoes  are  keeping  well  in 
the  cool  Spring  weather  of  Northern  New  England 
and  Northern  New  York.  In  the  West  it  was  one  of 
the  warmest  Springs  on  record  and  potatoes  had  to 
be  sold  while  they  were  fit  to  sell.  Eastern  cities 
were  full  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  potatoes,  costing 
over  90  cents  per  100  pounds  for  freight  but  still 
competing  in  market  price.  These  western  potatoes 
seem  likely  to  bother  eastern  growers  more  and 
more  because  acreage  is  increasing,  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  rather  low  and  quality  is  usually  good.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  Maine  shippers  will  get  another  market 
chance  in  May,  during  a  shipment  let-up,  with  the 
western  crop  about  gone  and  the  new  crop  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  delayed.  The  northern  onion 
season  closed  without  the  recovery  wanted  by  hold¬ 
ers,  but  the  price  of  good  northern  onions  held  up 
when  southern  onions  slumped  to  a  level  where  old 
and  new  onions  were  in  about  the  same  price  range, 
near  $1  a  bushel  in  the  big  markets.  Not  many  goou 
carrots  remained  at  the  end  of  April,  and  most  of 
them  held  by  dealers.  The  price  stayed  near  $1.20 
per  100  pounds  in  Western  New  York.  Apples  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  good  demand  for  the  small  quantity 
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remaining.  They  sell  in  the  cities  anywhere  from  50 
cents  to  $2.75  a  bushel  basket,  good  fruit  mostly 
$1.25  to  $2. 

* 

WHITE  pine  is  a  Connecticut  resource  valued 
at  $11,500,000.  A  survey  of  the  white  pine 
area  of  the  State  has  located  37,S79  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  (Ribes)  within  infecting  distance 
of  white  pines.  The  Connecticut  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  are  after  the  offending  bushes.  All  eradi¬ 
cation  work  will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  owners  of  bushes.  The  State 
law  outlaws  the  European  black  currant  uncondi¬ 
tionally.  It  also  gives  the  Experiment  Station 
deputy  power  to  destroy  all  Ribes  within  900  feet  of 
white  pine  stands  if  found  infected.  In  towns  where 
quarantine  has  been  established,  all  bushes  may  be 
uprooted.  Why  are  these  measures  necessary? 
White  pine  is  commercially  the  most  valuable  wood 
in  Connecticut.  Blister  rust  can  ruin  this  entire  re¬ 
source  just  as  effectively  as  the  chestnut  blight 
wiped  out  the  chestnut  trees  a  few  years  ago.  The 
disease  has  already  made  considerable  headway  and 
is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  works  insidiously. 
After  the  infection  starts,  several  years  may  pass 
before  the  disease  can  be  detected,  and  it  may  take 
many  more  seasons  before  the  tree  dies.  Meanwhile 
the  spores  of  the  deadly  fungus  which  cause  the 
trouble  may  utterly  destroy  all  the  saplings  which 
are  intended  to  re-stock  the  forests  after  cutting  off 
the  older  trees  for  timber.  There  is  an  effective  and 
inexpensive  method  of  control.  This  fungus  disease 
cannot  spread  from  pine  to  pine  without  an  inter¬ 
mediary  host,  the  currant  or  gooseberry  bush.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  not  need  to  cut  down  and  burn  a  dis¬ 
eased  tree.  It  may  stand  among  a  forest  of  healthy 
white  pines  without  danger  of  contaminating  them 
as  long  as  there  is  no  Ribes  in  the  locality.  Dur¬ 
ing  Spring,  spores  from  infected  white  pines  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  or  by  insects  to  the  Ribes.  There 
they  attack  the  leaves,  develop  and  produce  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  invisible  spores.  These,  in  turn,  are 
blown  to  the  white  pine  in  August  or  September. 
Generally  900  feet  is  as  far  as  a  spore  can  travel 
from  bush  to  tree  and  still  propagate.  Spores  of  the 
black  currant  may  be  blown  for  many  miles  and 
still  live. 

* 

AS  THE  principal  speaker  at  the  recent  dinner 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  remarked  that  because  the 
depression  has  affected  the  home  so  greatly,  the 
average  woman  today  is  taking  a  wider  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  and  the 
world  at  large.  To  us,  however,  this  is  no  new 
development,  for  rural  women  have  always  been 
close  to  those  things  in  government  that  are  likely 
to  affect  the  farm.  Waste,  inefficiency  or  crooked¬ 
ness  in  laws  and  their  enforcement  are  felt  by  the 
whole  farm  family.  Referring  to  the  woman’s  page 
of  some  newspapers,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she 
thought  most  women  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  cakes  and  pies,  “and  even  about  children,” 
which  seems  to  us  rather  a  rash  statement.  In  our 
experience  the  best  cooks  we  know  are  always 
reaching  out  for  further  instruction,  and  no  intel¬ 
ligent  mother  is  likely  to  feel  that  she  knows  all 
about  children.  We  think  food  and  the  proper 
guidance  of  children  still  remain  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  every  woman  who  is  making  a  home, 
and  to  the  home  itself.  The  city  man  who  comes 
home  to  a  selection  of  delicatessen  dainties  can 
hardly  understand  the  full  savor  of  the  farm  dinner 
cooked  with  fuel  from  the  woodlot.  On  the  farm 
father,  mother  and  the  children  form  a  compact 
business  and  social  organization  ;  their  interests  are 
identical,  and  they  all  get  an  equal  insight  into  the 
influences  that  help  or  hinder  their  united  prosperity. 
The  farm  woman  who  seeks  information  on  icebox 
cookies  is  usually  quite  as  much  interested  in  school 
legislation,  processing  taxes,  or  our  export  possibili¬ 
ties.  A  war  cloud  in  the  Far  East,  or  a  tariff  dis¬ 
agreement  with  a  European  country,  may  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  planning  for  a  new  refrigerator, 
or  preparing  a  boy  or  girl  for  college. 

* 

LONG  before  the  vitamin  was  known  as  such, 
“greens”  were  an  important  and  relished  dish 
on  a  multitude  of  farm  tables  in  the  East,  where  the 
variety  of  such  wholesome  farm  salads  is  large.  This 
is  the  season  when  these  greens  are  becoming  plen¬ 
tiful  and,  when  boiled,  are  very  acceptable  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Scurvy  grass  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
but  a  little  bitter  if  used  alone.  It  goes  well  with 
dandelions.  Mustard,  plantain,  curly  dock,  milk¬ 
weed  and  lamb’s-quarters  are  others  commonly  used. 
Boiled  with  ham  or  pork,  they  make  a  dish  far 
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superior  to  the  “bag  pudding,”  which  according  to 
nursery  rhymes,  “Good  King  Arthur”  is  said  to  have 
made  from  the  three  pecks  of  barley  meal.  Greens 
taste  good  and  are  good  for  us. 

* 

WE  HAVE  referred  in  the  past  to  the  herd  of 
wild  white  cattle  in  the  park  of  Chillingham 
Castle,  Northumberland,  England,  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville.  These  cattle  are  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  aboriginal  cattle  of  Great 
Britain,  though  some  hold  that  they  originated  in 
part  from  cattle  brought  to  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
They  are  white  or  dun-colored,  long-horned,  and 
dangerously  fierce.  They  have  been  kept  at  Chilling- 
ham  since  the  year  1220,  when  the  park  was  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  ancient  Caledonian  Forest  by  a  great 
wall.  The  circumstances  of  the  Tankerville  family 
have  now  changed,  and  last  year,  when  the  contents 
of  the  castle  were  sold,  it  was  feared  that  this  in¬ 
teresting  herd  might  be  broken  up.  However,  the 
Zoological  Society  took  a  seven  years’  lease  of  the 
park,  and  now  maintains  the  herd,  which  numbers 
about  forty.  There  has  been  no  admixture  of  out¬ 
side  blood  in  seven  hundred  years,  and  the  herd  is 
of  great  scientific  interest.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  destroy  the  herd  leader  when  age  made  this  nec¬ 
essary,  and  various  royalties  have  been  invited  to 
the  castle  for  the  shooting,  this  being  the  last 
aboriginal  big  game  hunting  in  England.  The  cattle 
are  so  ferocious  that  no  intruder  may  enter  the  park 
without  great  precaution,  and  an  old  legend,  perhaps 
unfounded,  asserts  that  one  Lord  Tankerville  was 
killed  by  the  herd. 

* 

AN  ENGLISH  gardener  says  there  is  an  old  su¬ 
perstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  transplant  pars¬ 
ley,  and  that  transplanting  it  will  be  followed  by 
misfortune.  In  our  experience  the  misfortune  falls 
upon  the  parsley,  rather  than  the  gardener,  foi  this 
plant  does  not  like  to  be  moved  from  the  place  where 
it  germinates.  Botanists  say  that  parsley  has  been 
cultivated  at  least  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
ancients  esteemed  it  so  highly  that  wreaths  of  pars¬ 
ley  were  presented  to  the  winners  in  some  of  the 
Greek  athletic  contests.  One  peculiarity  of  parsley 
is  that  old  seed  germinates  more  readily  than  new  : 
this  was  so  well  known  that  it  was  mentioned  by 
one  writer  about  210  A.  D.  Parsley  seed  is  so  hard 
that  it  requires  long  soaking  before  it  will  germi¬ 
nate,  and  it  must  always  be  sown  early.  One  of  our 
friends  tells  us  that  she  sows  this  seed  in  Fall,  and 
has  an  early  germination  in  Spring.  We  sowed 
some  parsley  seed  during  the  mild  weather  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  are  now  awaiting  results. 

* 

CHIEF  of  the  Government  Dairy  Division,  O.  E. 

Reed,  recently '  made  a  few  friendly  remarks 
about  the  “part  in  the  milk  bottle  below  the  cream 
line.” 

Centuries  of  skimming  the  cream  from  milk  has  not 
only  fixed  in  our  minds  the  idea  that  cream  is  the  only 
thing  worth  recovering  from  milk,  but  unwittingly  there 
has  grown  into  our  language  the  thought  that  ’•skim¬ 
ming"  removes  tin* *  good  from  anything  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  doubtful  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  the  feed  we  give  the  cow 
for  milk  production  goes  for  making  the  fat  in  Ihe 
milk.  The  other  half  goes  for  making  the  rest  of  the 
solids.  If  we  save  only  the  fat  from  the  milk  and 
throw  the  rest  away,  we  are  wasting  half  the  feed  used 
in  making  the  milk. 

In  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  produced  annually 
in  our  creameries,  there  are  estimated  to  be  around 
3,200,000,000  pounds  of  milk  solids.  Of  course  this 
is  not  all  wasted,  as  milk  sugar,  casein  and  some 
other  products  are  removed  from  the  skim-milk.  The 
special  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Reed  is  that  skim- 
milk,  buttermilk  and  whey  contain  material  entirely 
suitable  for  human  food.  These  include  protein  in 
an  easily  digested  and  assimilable  form;  (lie  milk 
sugar,  which  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  food  content 
but  also  for  certain  physiological  effects,  and  the 
salts  or  minerals  in  a  combination  especially  suited 
for  human  nutrition.  The  food  value  of  skim-milk 
has  been  too  long  overlooked. 


Brevities 


Sixteen  of  the  18  acres  of  Alfalfa  on  the  Greenland, 
N.  H.,  experiment  farm  suffered  damage  from  the  cold 
water. 

Salable  chicks  hatched  by  hatcheries  in  this  country 
January  to  March  were  23,517,979.  or  about  2,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Says  our  Rocky  Mountain  rancher;  “Merchants  paid 
6c  per  lb.  in  trade  for  dressed  hogs,  and  the  producer 
had  to  stand  the  processing  tax,  now  $2.25  per  cwt.” 

We  are  now  told  that  the  best,  laundry  starch  in  the 
world  may  be  made  from  sweet  potatoes.  There  are 
many  other  good  things  that  may  be  made  from  sweet 
potatoes,  if  the  cook  is  an  expert. 

“I  shall  vote  for  no  man  unless  he  pledges  not  to 
advocate  any  form  of  farm  relief  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  have  been  relieved  of  everything  but  my 
overalls,”  says  the  farmer  of  Long  Acres. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  May  Day  Parades 

DISCOURAGED  with  the  pittance  coming  tc 
them  for  service  and  labor  in  a  prosperous  in¬ 
dustry  and  offended  in  their  sense  of  justice  by  the 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  many  well-meaning 
people  seek  a  peaceful  change  in  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  affecting  both  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  Their  theories  are  usually  classified  un¬ 
der  the  generic  term  socialism.  The  most  extreme 
proposals  of  socialism  are  that  ownership  of  private 
property  be  abolished,  that  the  State  assume  the 
ownership  of  all  property,  that  it  control  the  in¬ 
struments  of  production  including  labor,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  products  in  direct  proportion  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  In  some  regimes  the  State  would 
go  far  enough  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  children,  replacing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parents,  the  home  and  the  church. 

Another  distinctively  different  class  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  impatiently  resentful  of  the  injustices  that 
have  developed  in  our  economic  system.  Some  of 
this  class  insist  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  living 
whether  they  work  or  not.  They  declare  that  the 
rich  man  is  no  more  entitled  to  his  wealth  than  they 
are.  They,  too,  would  use  the  police  powers  of  the 
State  not  only  to  institute  the  policies  they  demand 
but  also  to  maintain  not  only  the  regiment  of  prop¬ 
erty,  industry  and  producers,  but  the  regiment,  or 
control,  of  education  and  speech  as  well.  They 
would  change  the  present  system,  not  by  patient 
persuasion  and  peaceful  use  of  the  ballot,  but  by 
what  they  call  “direct  action,”  force  or  violence.  The 
terminology  of  this  class  includes  reds,  radicals, 
Bolsheviks,  State  Socalists  and  Communists. 

While  there  are  some  proposals  common  to  them. 
Socialists  and  Communists  do  not  pull  together.  On 
“May  Day”  they  parade  separately  to  show  their 
strength,  not  only  in  New  York  but  also  through 
Europe.  To  avoid  any  danger  of  conflict  New  York 
City  authorities  are  careful  to  direct  their  parades 
so  that  lines  do  not  intersect. 

The  Communists  marched  up  the  avenue  in  sight 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  building.  To  say  the  least,  the 
radicals  made  a  motley  crowd.  They  filled  the  wide 
avenue  from  side  to  side  for  blocks  longer  than  one 
could  see.  It  was  estimated  that  100,000  people 
paraded  in  both  lines,  with  a  patrol  of  1.500  police¬ 
men.  Rumors  of  disorder  and  threatened  violence 
caused  the  police  to  guard  power  houses,  public 
buildings  and  the  homes  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  but  the  paraders  were  peaceful  and 
orderly. 

Both  the  Socialists  and  the  Communists  focus 
their  attack  on  what  they  call  capitalism,  but  the 
target  of  their  arrows  is  really  private  property, 
and  private  control  of  capital. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  of  private  property.  Under 
that  system  our  great  institutions  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Production  of  wealth  and  the  physical  and 
cultural  comforts  that  go  with  it  have  multiplied. 
Most  of  us  admit  our  failure  in  distribution  of  the 
wealth  after  its  production.  We  know  that  the  few 
managed  to  get  more  than  their  share.  The  many 
have  been  cheated  out  of  a  fair  share  of  what  they 
Produced.  In  this  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
have  a  just  grievance,  if  we  except  those  among  them 
who  never  did  and  never  will  work  to  produce  any¬ 
thing.  Farmers  suffer  most  from  unfair  distribu¬ 
tion  and  yet  they  are  staunch  defenders  of  private 
property. 

The  practical  thing  that  these  people  overlook, 
and  that  farmers  realize,  is  that  it  is  the  rulers  and 
leaders  and  politicians  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  created  the  system  which  denies  producers 
and  workers  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they  create. 

1  nder  the  socialistic  or  communistic  system  the 
dictators  would  do  as  they  do  now,  and  more. 

Our  economic  arrangement  contemplates  that  pro¬ 
ducers  share  equitably  in  the  wealth  they  help  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  produce.  The  enemies  of  that 
just  system  are  not  the  Socialists,  the  reds  or  the 
radical*.  They  are  our  seltish,  crafty,  respectable 
commanders  of  industry  and  finance.  In  their 
blind  scramble  for  more  than  they  earn  or  can  earn, 
they  create  the  philosophy  on  which  the  reds  and 
radicals  thrive.  They  imperil  their  own  fortunes. 

Ueft  to  themselves  the  people  work  out  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  necessity  the  best  way  to  do  things  for 
themselves.  What  they  discover  is  science.  What 
rulers  and  ambitious  dictators  discover  in  excur¬ 
sions  into  socialistic  and  communistic  adventures 
is  not  likely  to  be  anything  more  fundamental  than 
profit  and  power  for  themselves. 


Chester  Young 

HESTER  YOUNG,  treasurer  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Napanoch,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  27.  He  was  57  years  of  age.  Mr.  Young  be¬ 
came  treasurer  of  the  League  in  1923,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  in  1925  and  served  in 
both  capacities  since. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Mr.  Young  had  held  various  positions  in  his 
township  and  county,  and  also  in  the  Grange,  Farm 
Bureau,  and  other  farm  organizations.  He  was  a 
likeable  man  of  quiet  manners  and  friendly  dis¬ 
position. 


Milk  in  the  Courts 

HE  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  have  secured  temporary  in¬ 
junctions  restraining  the  State  Milk  Control  Board 
from  increasing  the  price  of  milk  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market.  The  case  for  a  permanent  injunction 
will  be  tried  in  the  court  on  May  S.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  prices  fixed  under  the  previous  order  are 
in  effect. 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  consented  to  review 
the  Hegeman  Farms  Corporation  case  against  the 
Milk  Control  Board.  In  this  case  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  sustained  the  board  in  its  right  to  fix 
prices.  The  Hegeman  Farm  Corporation  challenged 
that  right.  The  question  seems  to  rest  principally 
on  the  ground  of  constitutionality  of  the  New  York 
law.  This  question  was  raised  and  decided  in  the 
Rochester  case  in  favor  of  the  board.  Inasmuch  as 
the  court  has  now  consented  to  review  the  Hege¬ 
man  case,  it  would  seem  that  a  different  state  of 
facts  may  be  involved.  The  case  is  set  for  argu¬ 
ment  on  October  8. 


Lewis  Selover,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  was  fined  $25 
and  sentenced  to  25  days  in  jail,  on  complaint  of  a 
milk  inspector  for  delivering  a  quart  of  milk  to  a 
consumer  in  Auburn.  The  story  read  much  against 
him  in  the  first  report,  but  Mr.  Selover  said  he  has 
been  selling  milk  outside  of  Auburn  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  and  gave  away  an  occasional 
bottle  of  milk,  for  which  he  never  received  or  ex¬ 
pected  any  pay  in  any  form  whatever.  The  milk 
was  clean  and  pure  and  fresh  from  an  accredited 
Guernsey  cow.  He  did  not  think  he  was  committing 
any  crime  in  giving  away  a  quart  of  surplus  milk 
to  a  friend  or  to  one  in  need  of  it.  He  is  now  in- 
formed  that  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  again  for  giving 
milk  to  his  81-year-old  sick  father.  The  jail  sen¬ 
tence  was  suspended,  if  he  paid  the  $25  fine.  He 
did  not  have  the  money,  but  his  statement  of  the 
case  did  not  read  as  if  it  came  from  a  prison  cell. 
The  State  constitution  gives  the  farmer  the  right 
to  sell  his  own  products  anywhere  in  the  State,  but 
the  health  laws  when  applied  to  milk  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  the  constitution. 


Favorably  Reported 

THE  resolution  for  investigation  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  was  fovarably  im¬ 
ported  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
2i.  This  is  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  by 
Congressman  Kopplemann,  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
supported  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Congressman 
Fred  J.  Sisson,  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
21.  It  was  also  supported  by  Congressman  Culkin, 
of  New  York,  and  several  other  Representatives.  It 
calls  for  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  I  nited  States.  The  investigation  is 
sadly  needed.  It  should  be  approved  by  both  House 
and  Senate. 


A  Wall  Street  Program 

THE  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  Washington 
dispatch  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  May  1 
on  the  authority  of  a  “high  official”  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  : 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  Administration  has  swung 
to  orthodox  and  tried  methods.  The  new  program  re¬ 
flects  President  Roosevelt's  opposition  to  the  mandatory 
silver  program,  and  all  cheap  money  proposals.  The 
Administration  will  drop  the  experimental  money  policy 
and  the  recent  gold  price  scheme,  which  has  failed  to 
raise  the  level  of  domestic  commodities.  No  further 
attempts  will  be  made  to  boost  the  price  of  gold  above 
$25  an  ounce,  nor  to  further  reduction  of  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dollar  at  this  time. 

fl  he  present  theory  is  that  a  more  orthodox  money 
policy  might  restore  confidence  and  help  to  increase 
prices,  and  in  this  way  increase  business  and  employ¬ 
ment.  The  President,  however,  is  not  to  abandon  his 
ultimate  objective  of  "managed  currency,”  and  the  1926 
level  for  commodity  prices.  The  successful  experiment 
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^AOOO.OOO.OOO  exchange  stabilization  fund  has  been  set 
aside  to  be  used  in  some  way  not  definitely  revealed  as 
a  possible  means  of  controlling  domestic  prices. 

The  gold  standard  was  abandoned  on  April  19,  1933 
Later  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  was  reduced  40  per 
cent,  or  from  25.8  grains  to  15  5/21  grains.  During 
the  period  the  general  price  index  of  commodities  at 
wholesale  rose  13  per  cent.  This  is  given  as  an  evi- 
dence  ot  the  failure  of  the  gold  purchase  experiment. 

Significance  was  made  of  the  observation  that  Dr 
Deorge  \\  arren  was  not  much  in  Washington  lately  and 
that  his  associate.  Prof.  James  Rogers,  was  sent  on  a 
nominal  silver  errand  to  China. 


In  justice  to  Dr.  Warren,  it  is  permissible  to  re¬ 
peat  what  wre  said  when  the  gold-price  boost  was 
announced.  The  experiment  was  not  consistent  with 
Dr.  Warren's  teaching  up  to  that  time.  His  study 
of  the  influence  of  gold  on  general  prices  covered 
periods  when  gold  circulated  freely  as  money  in  the 
whole  world,  and  certainly  conclusions  drawn  from 
such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  logically  be  applied 
to  conditions  existing  when  gold  is  demonetized, 
expounded  in  locked  vaults,  virtually  monopolized 
by  three  governments,  and  when  it  is  a  crime  for  an 
American  citizen  to  harbor  it  or  own  it.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  show  that  Dr.  Warren  initiated  the 
gold-buying  experiment  or  that  he  is  responsible  for 
its  failure. 


The  program  outlined  above  indicates  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  was  more  fully  advised  than  the  public  six 
months  ago  when  he  left  the  White  House  with  a 
smile,  and  remarked  to  the  reporters  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  program. 


Central  Illinois  Notes 

Farmers  here  in  Central  Illinois  have  had  as  hard  a 
i  as  *ias  been  tlieir  lot  in  a  good  many  years.  The 

drought  that  struck  us  last  Summer  burned  up  the 
gardens  as  well  as  the  crops  and  we  went  into  the 
W  inter  not  only  with  empty  mows  and  cribs  but  with 
empty  cellars  as  w  ell.  In  ordinary  years  the  average 
tarin  woman  cans  much  more  than  enough  to  supply 
her  family  s  needs  for  the  coming  year  and  this  fact 
has  made  it  possible  for  most  of  us  to  have  a  variety 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  food,  even  though  last  can¬ 
ning^  season  was  a  failure. 

u  in,  w,hat  is  termed  the  heart  of  the  Corn 

Beit,  but  land  that  usually  averages  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  last  season  made  around  20  bushels,  and  of  poor 
quality  at  that.  Much  of  this  corn  has  been  sealed  un- 
der  the  government  loan  agreement  of  45c  per  bushel 
to  the  farmer,  although  No.  3  yellow  corn,  1933  crop 
was  quoted  on  the  market  April  17  around  31%  cents 
to  the  farmer.  No  corn  is  being  sold  at  the  present 
low  prices  by  those  whose  corn  is  not  under  seal,  al¬ 
though  truckers  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
where  the  crop  last  year  was  a  total  failure,  are  offer¬ 
ing  as  much  as  50  cents  a  bushel  in  an  effort  to  °-et 
corn  to  supply  feed  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  that  section. 

It  is  said  that  20  per  cent  of  all  corn  land  in  Macon 
bounty,  or  26.418  acres,  is  tentatively  under  contract  to 
the  government  in  the  AAA  crop  reduction  plan.  The 
average  yield  _on  these  acres  the  past  two  years  is 
estimated  at  37.5  bushels,  which  will  mean  a  total  re¬ 
duction  m  corn  production  for  Macon  County  of  ap¬ 
proximately  990.675  bushels.  Benefit  payments  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  bushel  for  the  amount  of  corn 
taken  out  of  production,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  estimate  will  bring  $297,200  to  Macon  County 
farmers.  Of  the  1.791  corn  farmers  in  the  county.  85 
per  cent,  or  1.520  have  signed  contracts. 

lhe  hog  reduction  plan  has  not  been  perfected  for 
this  county  as  yet.  but  the  benefit  payments  on  this 
part  ot  the  program  will  add  materially  to  the  sum  to 
come  into  Macon  County  as  a  result  of  the  corn-hog 
Reduction  plan  and.  when  added  to  benefits  derived  by 
farmers  from  the  wheat  reduction  program,  and  through 
the  sealing  ot  corn  by  the  government  will  amount  to 
no  small  sum. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  requests  to  the 
government  tor  permission  to  plow  up  wheat  land  in 
the  county  this  Spring  as  the  Winter  wheat  has  come 
through  in  good  shape.  Farmers  are  in  the  fields  from 
early  to  late  these  days  and  the  ground  is  working  up 
fine.  A  good  seed  bed  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for 
a  good  crop  so  we  are  hoping  for  the  best.  Last  year 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  ground  lying  unbroken 
and  uncultivated  for  an  entire  season  in  Central  Illinois 
so  it  does  seem  especially  good  to  see  the  steady  turn- 
o\  ei  of  acreage  each  day.  Last  Spring  was  so  wet  that 
many  farmers  could  not  get  their  crops  in  even  bv 
working  night  and  day.  X-  C-  y 

Notes  from  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Spring  is  here  again  ;  the  frost  stayed  in  the  ground 
iqngei  than  usual,  and  went  down  much  deeper.  Many 
frozen  water  pipe  lines  have  just  thawed  out.  Farmers 
are  very  busy  getting  fields  ready  for  crops.  This  year 
our  old  homestead  will  receive  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
and  the  land  will  produce  our  wheat  for  bread,  buck¬ 
wheat  for  cakes  and  of  course  the  usual  other  crops, 
and  always  a  big  garden.  So  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  Rose  Combed  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks.  There 
used  to  be  many  of  them.  I  am  getting  two  black 
iambs  to  keep  for  their  wool.  I  plan  on  getting  the 
wool  made  into  bats  for  quilts  and  some  yarn  for  mit¬ 
tens  and  socks  and  two  blankets  made. 

Our  county  has  never  had  so  many  people  on  the 
poor  list  before,  but  strikes  and  strife  are  strangers 
iiere7i  J-  always  have  and  do  now  believe,  if  people  on 
siiuill  t  a  rip  s  would  plan  ahead  and  work  for  the  fami- 
Les  benefit  the  farm  would  support  them  entirely  and 
tlieu  some,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  many  men  are  seeking 
jobs  to  support  the  farm.  Why?  The  answer  conies 
in  just  two  words ;  milk  prices. 

Many  of  our  boys  are  in  CCC  camps.  Much  road 
work  is  being  done  in  the  State  Park,  also  on  country 
and  county  highways.  Not  much  hay  is  being  moved 
or  as  much  grain  fed  to  stock  as  in  former  years. 
County  nurses  and  welfare  officials  are  busy  almost  day 
and  night  looking  after  those  in  distress. 

Chickens  and  eggs  bring  fair  prices,  butter  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  cheap.  Horses  scarce  but  cattle  in  large 
numbers.  Hogs  are  growing  less  and  fewer  pigs  are 
placed  on  the  market.  Few  people  in  our  country  raise 
turkeys  or  geese.  A  great  deal  of  stove-wood  was  sold 
this  W  inter,  but  less  timber  went  into  bolts  or  logs 
than  in  many  years,  0  c 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Uniformity  and  Type 


On  a  recent  visit  to  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y.,  Manager 
Jimmy  Dodge  spoke  of  the  fact  that  all 
registered  Guernseys  trace  to  Island 
foundation  stock,  therefore,  they  are  all 
more  or  less  closely  related.  Llie  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  consideration  is 
that  improvement  must  therefore  come 
through  rigid  selection  for  uniformity 
and  desired  type,  based  on  excellence  of 
individuality  for  both  form  and  produc¬ 
tion.  This  should,  of  course,  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  sires  which  will  reproduce 
these  desired  qualities. 

Such  has  been  the  program  followed 
by  Mr.  Dodge  at  Emmadine.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  live  of  the  outstanding  cows 
in  America  were  used  as  foundation 
stock,  rigid  selection  for  sires  has  al¬ 
ways  been  their  watchword. 

The  advisability  of  such  a  program  is 
well  illustrated  by  their  records  of  pro¬ 
duction.  At  Emmadine  Farm  104  A.  It. 
cows  averaged  11.528  lbs.  of  milk.  005 
lbs.  of  fat.  To  date  they  have  made  a 
total  of  2GS  A.  It.  records  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11.141  lbs.  milk,  581  lbs.  fat.  This 
includes  124  A.  It.  records,  TO  of  which 
were  made  by  two-yeyar-olds,  bred  and 
tested  on  their  farm,  with  an  average  of 
10,924  lbs.  of  milk.  577  lbs.  of  fat.  The 
dams  of  the  six  herd  sires  which  they  are 
now  using,  all  of  their  own  breeding, 
average  14.840  lbs.  of  milk.  799. S  lbs. 
of  fat. 

In  his  breeding  program  Mr.  Dodge 
places  as  much  or  more  emphasis  on  uni¬ 
formity  of  desired  type  as  he  does  on 
production.  Because,  as  he  has  so  often 
told  me,  if  the  type  is  correct  production 
is  bound  to  be  there  also.  In  their  com¬ 
ing  annual  Spring  sale  they  plan  to  of¬ 
fer  a  few  bull  calves,  up  to  14  months 
of  age,  bred  to  reproduce  the  qualities 
that  have  made  the  Emmadine  herd  so 
justly  famous.  The  females  in  this  year  s 
offering  all  represent  an  intensification  of 
ihe  desired  factors  mentioned,  carried  by 
this  Foremost  family  of  Guernseys. 

B.  W.  DUCK. 


Baby  Beef  Sale 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Syracuse  defi¬ 
nite  plans  were  formulated  for  a  sale  of 
4-H  club  baby  beef  steers,  from  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  Wednesday.  September  5,  starting 
at  10  A.  M„  in  the  left  wing  of  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Coliseum.  Director  J. 
Dan  Ackerman  stated  he  felt  such  a  sale 
would  prove  of  benefit  to  both  feeders  and 
local  buyers  who  might  be  interested  in 
obtaining  prime  steers  that  had  been 
properly  fed  and  finished.  Inability  to 
increase  premium  lists  under  present 
economic  conditions  will  make  the  sale 
especially  attractive  to  prospective  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  finished  bullocks,  as  it  will  af¬ 
ford  them  a  ready  market  for  such  cattle. 

The  sale  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  R. 
B.  Hinman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  4-H  club 
steers  will  be  sold  first,  after  which  those 
exhibiting  steers,  spayed  or  free  martin 
heifers  in  the  open  classes  may  have  them 
sold  if  so  desired. 

In  the  4-H  fat  cattle  division  there 
will  be  a  total  of  $425  in  premiums  offer¬ 
ed,  this  will  be  divided  into  group  and 
individual  premiums.  From  reports  of 
county  agents  of  steers  now  on  feed  it 
appears  there  will  be  at  least  40  steers 
exhibited  which  will  later  be  sold  in  the 
auction  ring.  It  was  ruled  that  all  fat 
cattle  exhibited  in  the  4-II  division  must 
be  auctioned  off  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Date  of  final  entry  is  August  1. 

The  cattle  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  by  the  pound,  live  weight,  with¬ 
out  feed  and  water  the  previous  evening, 
and  weighed  at  6  A.  M.  the  morning  of 
the  sale.  Bidders  not  present  may  send 
bids  with  instructions  or  cash  for  de¬ 
sired  purchases.  The  cattle  will  become 
the  property  of  the  buyer  as  soon  as  the 
bidding  is  closed,  however,  they  will  be 
fed  and  cared  for  as  usual  by  the  seller 
until  Saturday  morning  the  week  of  the 
sale. 

If  desired  the  Hofmann  Packing  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  kill,  dress  and  chill 
any  of  the  cattle  auctioned  off  without 


charge,  other  than  retaining  the  hide  and 
offal.  A  record  of  dressing  percentages 
will  he  kept.  The  dressed  carcass  includ¬ 
ing  liver  and  tongue  will  be  delivered  to 
buyers  at  their  packing  plant  or  express 
office  for  designated  shipment  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 

Sunday.  September  23  will  be  publi¬ 
cized  as  Baby  Beef  Day  in  New  York 
State,  this  will  prove  of  benefit  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers  and  consumers. 

A  designated  sifting  committee  will 
eliminate  all  steers  not  sufficiently  or 
properly  finished  to  be  of  suitable  grade 
and  quality  prior  to  being  exhibited  at 
the  fair.  b.  w.  duck. 


Lump  on  Heifer’s  Jaw 

We  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that 
will  freshen  in  two  months  which  has  a 
bunch  on  her  upper  left  jaw  half  way 
between  the  eye  and  nose  and  twice  the 


size  of  a  fist.  It  first  started  growing 
last  Summer,  is  very  hard  and  seems  to 
be  painful  when  pressed.  At  one  time 
it  opened  and  a  little  pus  came  out. 

New  York.  J.  B. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  lump  de¬ 
scribed  was  caused  by  a  bruise  on  the 
stanchion  or  some  other  hard  object,  or 
that  it  is  associated  with  the  i-oot  of  a 
split  or  diseases  molar  (grinding)  tooth, 
we  think  it  more  likely  that  it  is  due  to 
true  lump-jaw  (actinomycosis).  How¬ 
ever,  the  teeth  should  be  examined,  and 
if  a  diseased  molar  is  found  present  it 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  dentistry 
forceps.  Actinomycosis  sometimes  gets 
its  start  at  the  root  of  a  split  or  diseased 
molar  tooth ;  hence  extraction  may  be 
necessary.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the 
spores  of  the  “ray  fungus”  (actinomyces) 
being  carried  into  the  gums,  tongue  or 
skin  and  there  setting  up  colonies  of  ca¬ 
nary-yellow  colored  infected  tissues  and 
pus.  The  lump  gradually  increases  in 
size  and  then  opens  and  discharges  small 
quantities  of  the  characteristic  gritty  yel¬ 
low  pus.  In  time,  the  bones  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  part  become  diseased  and  honey¬ 
combed  ;  then  the  disease  is  so  difficult 
to  cure  that  treatment  scarcely  will  prove 
profitable.  The  disease  is  not  directly 
contagious,  but  is  termed  “invasive,”  in 
that  the  cause  is  invasion  of  the  tissues 


by  the  spores  of  the  fungus  mentioned. 

The  pus  carrying  the  spore  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  abscess  in  the  lump  on 
the  jaw  or  face  may  get  onto  grass,  grain 
or  other  forage  and  there  live  for  a  time. 
Forage  so  infected  may  cause  the  disease 
in  animals  when  it,  in  turn,  happens 
to  wound  or  enter  tissues  such  as  we 
have  mentioned.  Barley  straw  is  con¬ 
sidered  especially  dangerous  on  that  ac¬ 
count  and  should  not  be  used  for  bedding 
purposes,  neither  should  cattle  be  allowed 
to  run  to  barley  stacks  when  out  for  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  tongue  is  frequently  punc¬ 
tured  or  lacerated  by  beards  (awns)  or 
other  sharp  particles  of  grain  or  fodder 
and  then  readily  becomes  affected  with 
actinomycocis.  That  form  of  the  disease 
is  termed  “wooden  tongue”  and  it  is  the 
form  most  easily  remedied  by  treatment. 

As  the  disease  is  not  directly  con¬ 
tagious  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
meat  of  an  affected  steer,  or  the  milk  of 
an  affected  cow,  may  be  used,  provided 
the  animal  is  otherwise  healthy,  eating 
normally,  in  good  flesh,  not  fevered  or 
sick  and  there  is  no  flow  of  pus  that 


might  get  into  the  milk.  There  should, 
also,  be  no  internal  sign  of  the  disease 
at  time  of  slaughter.  At  the  outset  of 
the  disease  the  animal,  may,  if  desired, 
be  sent  to  the  stockyards,  where  it  will 
be  subject  to  official  veterinary  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  the  inspector  finds,  at  time  of 
slaughter,  that  the  carcass  is  fit  for  hu¬ 
man  use,  the  meat  will  be  allowed  on  the 
market  and  the  owner  will  receive  the  re¬ 
turns,  but  if  it  is  not  found  fit  for  use 
the  carcass  will  be  consigned  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  tanks. 

Iodine  has  been  found  a  specific  medi¬ 
cinal  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  is  given 
internally  in  the  form  of  potassium  iodide 
and  externally,  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
is  applied  and  injected  on  and  into  the 
diseased  mass.  The  average  dose  of  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  is  one  dram,  given  twice 
daily  in  water  until  it  causes  symptoms 
of  iodine  poisoning  (iodism).  By  giving 
two  drams  twice  daily  in  water  iodism 
can  be  more  quickly  induced.  When 
poisoning  becomes  apparent  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  discharging  mucus  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  slobbering  more  or  less  and  be¬ 
coming  weak,  emaciated  and  having 
scales  form  on  its  skin,  the  treatment  is 
discontinued  until  such  symptoms  sub¬ 
side.  It  may  be  resumed,  if  needed,  after 
the  animal  recovers  from  iodism.  Several 
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spells  of  iodism  may  have  to  be  induced 
to  obtain  the  desired  remedial  affect  in  a 
severe  case. 

In  many  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to 
cut  out  or  slough  out  the  diseased  mass. 
Until  an  expert  can  be  employed  to  op¬ 
erate,  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  daily  to  the  lump,  and  also  in¬ 
jected  into  the  discharging  opening  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  When  an  expert 
cannot  be  employed,  a  large  crystal  of 
Milestone  should  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  lump,  after  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  incision,  and  kept  there  by  plug¬ 
ging  with  oakum  or  sterilized  cotton.  It 
will,  in  time,  cause  sloughing  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  diseased  tissues  and  healing  may 
then  ensue.  IVhcre  the  tongue  is  diseased 
the  sore  parts  should  be  lightly  scarified 
and  scraped  and  then  swabbed  with  tinco- 
ture  of  iodine,  in  addition  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  drug.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  internal  treatment 
cannot  safely  be  given  to  a  cow  that  is 
well  advanced  in  pregnancy  and  that  it 
always  will  cause  a  shrink  in  milk 
yield.  a.  s.  A. 


Sow  Kills  Pigs 

I  have  a  sow  that  farrowed  six  pigs 
April  9,  the  last  three  being  born  dead; 
she  killed  the  first  two  as  soon  as  she 
dropped  them.  I  beat  her  off  one  of 
them,  and  put  it  hack  next  day  when  she 
seemed  to  quiet  down  ;  she  killed  it,  but 
didn't  eat  them,  seemed  satisfied  when 
they  were  dead.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
her  second  litter.  I  got  her  when  she  was 
four  weeks  with  pig.  She  weighed  about 
300  lbs.  1  fed  her  middlings,  bran  and 
meat  scrap  and  table  scraps.  She  was  in 
good  shape  hut  not  fat.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  quiet  disposition.  t.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  question  of  why  a  sow  will  kill 
her  pigs  is  difficult  to  answer,  particular¬ 
ly  if  she  has  been  properly  fed  and  cared 
for.  I  believe  a  ration  of  corn  75  per 
cent,  bran  and  middlings  15  per  cent,  and 
meat  scrap  10  per  cent,  would  be  more 
suitable  and  economical  than  the  one  you 
are  feeding.  Keep  bright  green,  leafy 
Alfalfa  hay  before  her  in  a  rack  at  all 
times.  Let  her  have  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  ground  limestone,  steamed  bone- 
meal  and  salt.  See  that  she  gets  regular 
exercise,  if  necessary  feeding  her  some 
distance  from  her  pen.  Make  a  pet  of 
her,  at  least  gentle  her  up  before  she 
farrows. 

You  state  she  was  quiet  of  disposition, 
but  the  fact  she  farrowed  three  dead  pigs 
out  of  a  litter  of  five,  would  indicate  im¬ 
proper  feed,  lack  of  minerals,  vitamins  or 
rough  treatment.  The  feed  as  outlined 
will  supply  all  known  needed  minerals, 
nutrients  and  vitamins.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions  some  sows  will  occasionally 
kill  their  pigs,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  known  specific  remedy.  You  might 
try  her  again  on  the  plan  suggested  and 
if  she  continues  to  kill  her  pigs,  the  only 
remedy  I  know  is  to  send  her  the  butcher. 

b.  w.  DUCK. 


Hogs  and  Fleas 

Would  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  to 
get  rid  of  a  small  brownish  insect  which 
hops  from  one  place  to  another,  and  when 
it  bites  it  raises  a  large  lump  which 
itches  terribly?  It  seems  to  be  around 
hogpens.  I  have  disinfected  time  and 
again,  but  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  Do 
you  think  if  I  did  not  keep  hogs  they 
would  disappear,  or  will  they  still  remain 
on  place?  c.  G. 

Illinois. 

We  usually  think  of  fleas  in  connection 
with  dogs  and  cats,  for  two  of  our  com¬ 
mon  fleas  are  usually  found  in  association 
with  a  dog  or  a  cat.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  fleas  are  found  infesting  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  especially  hogs.  This  is 
nore  often  likely  to  happen  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  our  country.  The  writer  has 
known  instances  in  a  Southern  State  of 
most  annoying  infestations  of  hogs  by 
fleas.  One  instance  comes  to  mind  of  a 
farmhouse  set  on  pillars  some  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  as  is  customary  in  the 
South,  and  beneath  which  pigs  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  at  pleasure.  These  animals 
became  infested  with  fleas,  which  in¬ 
creased  so  abundantly  beneath  and  about 
the  house  that  the  occupants  were  driven 
frantic  by  the  bites  of  the  insects.  Of 
course  the  first  thing  that  had  to  he  done 
was  to  exclude  the  pigs  from  their  run¬ 
ways  beneath  the  house.  The  next  thing, 
the  ground  beneath  the  building  had  to 
be  raked  clean  of  all  straw,  hits  of  decay¬ 
ing  food,  and  other  organic  debris.  Final¬ 
ly,  a  liberal  dressing  of  ordinary  building 
lime  was  given  to  the  whole  area  beneath 
and  immediately  about  the  house.  The 
lime  dried  out  the  top  soil  and  created 
conditions  which  the  fleas  could  not  with¬ 
stand. 

Undoubtedly  C.  G.  has  a  well-developed 


This  prize-winning  Hereford  steer  <it  the  last  Student  Livestock  Show.  Ithaca,  N.  F.. 
illustrates  the  general  type,  finish  and  quality  which  will  he  carried  by  most  of  the 
cattle  in  the  baby  beef  sale  at  the  neat  New  York  State  Fair. 


Uniformity  of  desired  type  is  ivell  illustrated  in  these  daughters  of  Foremost  39191, 
foundation  sire  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopeicell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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infestation  of  fleas  on  his  hogs.  If  he 
can  get  rid  of  the  pigs  and  will  then  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  the  pens  and  yards  and  treat 
them  with  a  liberal  coating  of  hydrated 
lime  the  trouble  will  soon  be  over,  unless 
there  is  a  pet  dog  or  cat  on  the  place 
which  still  harbors  fleas.  If  so.  the  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  bathed  two  or  three  times 
in  some  commercial  coal-tar  product,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  direction  on  the  package. 

It  is  often  a  strenuous  problem  to  get 
rid  of  fleas,  but  if  they  have  no  animal 
hosts  on  which  they  can  live  and  suck 
blood  they  will  eventually  die  and  dis¬ 
appear.  c..  w.  H. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  0-3  0.  - —  Holsteins.  Sale  pavilion 
Earlville.  N.  Y.  Austin  Backus  .man¬ 
ager.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

May  15. — Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale 
of  Ayrshire,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

May  17.  —  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  show  and  auction 
sale.  Farm  Show  Bldg..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

May  26.  —  Emmadine  Sale.  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm.  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  {riven. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Hoard  lias  fixed  the  prices 
to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  March  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.10:  Class  2A.  $1.40:  Class  2B. 
$1.50:  Class  2C.  $1.40:  Class  2D.  $1.01  R,c:  Class 
2E.  Otitic:  with  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c 
for  the  six  classes. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  25c:  extra.  92. score. 
24:14  c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  24  '4  to  24  c :  un- 
salttd,  best,  27c;  firsts.  25c;  centralized,  2414c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  23c:  hennery  exchange  specials.  20c; 
standards,  lSVLc;  browns,  special.  20c:  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  25c:  standards,  28V»c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2'4  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1 14  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
largo.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c;  broilers,  21  to  24c:  turkeys,  hens, 
22c:  toms,  20c;  ducks,  nearby,  8  to  12c:  geese, 
nearby.  7c;  pigeons,  pair,  30c:  guineas,  pair. 
83c;  rabbits,  lb..  15  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  28c:  fowls,  21c;  ducks,  16c; 
turkeys,  15  to  23c. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  30  to  38c  lb. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  S.  C.,  box.  $1  to  $4:  N.  J..  doz. 
belts..  $2  to  $4:  Del.  and  Md..  doz.  belts..  $1.50 
to  $5.25;  Ga..  doz.  belts.,  $2  to  $5.  Beans,  Fla., 
box,  $1  to  $3.50.  Beets,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to 
50c.  Cabbage.  Tex.,  white,  erf..  $1.75  to  $2  75; 
Ala.,  white,  crt.,  $1.88  to  $2.25.  Cucumbers, 
Fla.,  bskt..  $1  to  $4.50.  Dandelion  greens.  N. 
-I.,  bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Eggplants.  Fla.,  crt..  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bill..  $6  to  $11.50; 
Jersey,  bskt..  $1.  Kale,  Vn..  bskt..  20  to  30c: 
nearby,  bskt..  35  to  50c.  Lettuce.  N.  C.,  bskt.. 
$1  to  $3.  Onions,  Tex.,  new.  50  lbs..  00c  to 
$1.25;  old  crop.  En.,  yel..  50  lbs..  50c  to  $1.25. 
Parsley.  Tex..  %  crt.,  $1.13  to  $1.38.  Peas.  S. 
C.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crt..  $1.50 
to  $2.93.  Radishes.  Va..  bskt..  50c  to  $1:  Jer¬ 
sey.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Spinach,  Va..  bskt.,  25c 
to  $1.13:  Md.,  bskt.,  75  to  90c:  Jersey,  bskt., 
15  to  75c;  tomatoes.  Fla.,  lug.  $1  to  $2  75:  N. 
C..  bskt..  75c  to  $1.50:  repacked,  72  to  SOs, 
crt.,  $1.85  to  $2.75  Watercress,  Sn.,  100  bebs., 
$1.59  to  $2. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  Fla.,  bbl..  $1.74  to  $4.75:  crt., 
$1.00  to  $1.05:  bskt.,  93c  to  $1.63;  box.  90c  to 
$1.50:  100  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $3.50:  old  potatoes.  L. 
L.  100  lbs..  $1  to  $2.10:  Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.15  to 
$1.90;  180  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.40;  Canada.  100  lbs.. 
$1.90  to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes.  Del.  and  Md.. 
bskt.,  05c  to  $1.05;  crt.,  $1.75:  Jersey.  ft-bu. 
bskt  ,  85c  to  $1;  bu.  bskt.,  60c  to  $2.  Yams, 
N.  C.,  bskt.,  $1.18:  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1:  Va.,  bskt.,  50  to  75c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  En.  and  Sn..  open  or  paper  covered 
boxes.  $1  to  $2.50;  bids..  $3  to  $0.25;  closed 
box.  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Cherries.  Cal.,  box.  75c  to 
$2.95.  Oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $2,40  to  $3.95:  Fla., 
box.  $2.10  to  $4.  Pears,  En..  bu.  bskt..  25  to 
$1.25.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  10  to  10c;  pt., 
5  to  9c;  La.,  qt.,  11  to  15c:  pt.,  614  to  8c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  95 % e ;  No.  1  dark  Spring. 
$1.0254:  corn.  No.  2  yellow.  0(>%c;  oats,  No. 
2  white,  41% c;  rye,  09%c;  barley,  65%c. 

HAY 

No.  2.  $17  to  $18;  No.  3,  $15  to  $10;  clover 
mixed,  $15  to  $17:  Alfalfa.  $18  to  $21. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $3  to  $4;  calves,  $5  to  $8:  lambs,  $9.50 
to  $13. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs.  38  lbs.  down,  $18  to  $20.  Cales,  $11.50 
to  $12.50. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  32e. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  choice.  $0.25  to  $0.75: 
good,  $5.75  to  $0.25:  medium.  $5  to  $5.75:  com¬ 
mon.  $4.25  to  $5:  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  eliocie.  $0 
to  $0.50:  good .  $5.50  to  $0:  medium,  $4.75  to 
$5:  .1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice.  $0  to  $0.50; 
good.  $5.30  to  $0.  Heifers,  choice,  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  good,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  medium,  $4  to 
$4.75:  common,  $3  to  $4.  Cows,  choice,  $4  to 
$4.50;  good.  $3.50  to  $4:  common  and  medium, 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.75  to  $5.50; 
'■utter  and  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Vettlers,  good  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $9;  medium, 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $0  to  $7.75. 
Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle.  500  to  800  lbs.,  good 
and  choice.  $5  25  to  $6.25;  common  aud  medium. 
$3.50  to  $4  50  :  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5  to  $5.50:  cornmou  and  medium,  $3.50 
to  81.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180  lbs.. 
$4.75  to  $5;  180  to  2(H)  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5:  200 
1o  220  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5:  200  to  250  lbs..  $4.25 
to  $4.75:  250  to  290  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.75:  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  medium  and  good, 
350  to  500  lbs..  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Sheep,  choice 
Spring  lambs,  $13:  sheep,  clippers,  $9.75  to 
$10.25:  choice  lambs,  91  lbs.  up.  $5  to  $0; 
yearling  wethers,  $2  to  $4.50;  ewes,  all  wts., 
$2  to  $4.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  20  to  27c;  eggs,  19%  to  20%e;  live 
fowls,  15  to  17c;  broilers,  22  to  25c;  dressed 
fowls.  20  to  21c:  chickens,  25  to  28e:  apples. 
*>u..  $1.50  to  $2.10;  cabbage,  1’4-bu.  crate.  $1.25 
to  $1.05:  onions,  50-lb.  sack.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  po¬ 
tatoes.  100  lbs.,  $1.00  to  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1,25  to  $1.35. 


nurse  the  new jbasture 

and  keep  up  milk  flow  with 

sack-  o- silage 

It  does  two  things  in  one — furnishes 
ample  roughage,  but  also  is  crammed 
with  energy-building,  milk-producing 
elements. 

Alfalfa  meal,  beet  pulp,  dried  brewers* 
grains,  wheat  bran,  cane  molasses,  bone 
meal,  calcium  carbonate  and  salt — all 
combined  to  give  a  bulky,  succulent, 
economical  ration  that  cows  clean  up. 

It’s  a  good  conditioner,  too.  Especially 
important  in  Spring.  A  big  bag  of  feed 
— 175  quarts  per  hundred  pounds. 


I  JOHN  \V. 


&Uutnuuv 


&  SONS 


LANCASTER,  PA. 

JMills:  LANCASTER,  PA.,  YORK,  PA.,  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


U/nnl  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
UUUI,  Write— 8.  H.  LIVINGSTON’  -  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SWINE  \ 

GOATS 

GUERNSEYS 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  grow  thy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  $3.50  ea 

T?,^—  Coin  Nubian  Toggenburg  Grade  Goats— Bucks 
L  Ul  ddlc  and  Does — Young  Kids  and  Bred  Does. 
Price  right.  WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Fresh  Milk  Goats 

,\  DOGS  J 

Guardian  Airedales  Se.“ifndXJ?oe£ 

Reduced  prices.  The  best  type  for  your  home,  farm  and 
children.  Hardy,  vigorous,  wonderful  dispositions. 

BRANORETH  LAKE  KENNELS  Brandreth,  New  York 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

SELECTED  BOARS  — ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service .  SI  0-S1  2.60-SI  5 

Younger  boars  all  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

8-10  weeks  S3. OO  10-1-2  weeks  S3. SO 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  5*,'S£irc«£,i!rr“ 

Must  Sell  Entire  Herd  ! 

22  HEAD — Registered,  Accredited  Guernseys.  Clean 
blood-test,  High  producers.  Nice  individuals.  No  cheap 
animals.  CLARE  GREGORY  -  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

Slioats . 94-S4.50-S5-S6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Old  Battle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 

German  Police  Puppies 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  wks. 
old,  $2.75:  S-9  wks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows,  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  C8tSK8* 

AYRSHIRES  | 

|  HORSES  | 

AYRSHIRES 

Til  DC  C  PADI  ninC  farm  work  horses  for  sale. 
1 11  If  C  C  laHlf  LUMUa  One  car  choice  heavy  draft¬ 
ers.  one  car  handy-weight  chunks,  one  car  cheap  horses; 
clever,  quiet,  gentle,  harness- broke.  Several  matched 
spans  work  mules.  Will  sell  truck  load  or  carload. 
Sorrel  and  roan  registered  Belgian  stallions  also  for 
sale.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton,  Iowa 

Bull  Calves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  1.7-'% .  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM, Cooperstown, N.Y. 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

TOP  QUALITY 

t;  weeks,  $3.00  each;  s  weeks.  $3.25;  extras,  $3.75 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  1.  C. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  L>.  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

POR  SALE— Blocky  Black  7  yr.  old  Perelieron  Mare, 
weight  1350 — heavy  in  foal.  Price  $160.  Blocky 
Brown  Mare,  8  yr.  old,  weight  1450.  Price  $175.  Both 
are  native  horses,  sound,  well  broken,  fine  condition. 

EARL  WHITE  VILLAGE  FARM  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  K^e^Ugand 

feedimr  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 

W.  Alan  McGregor.  Manager 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  loth.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLA1VN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

PONIES 

CHOICE  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  2  yrs.  old.  T.  B.  tested.  Full  blood¬ 
ed  but  not  registered.  G.  C.  EWING  -  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire.  S  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  each.  Chester  Whites,  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE— WELSH  PONY  STALLION,  FINEST 
PEDIGREE  AND  LOOKS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
WILL  SELL  VERY  CHEAP.  GREENBRAES  FARM, 
MONROE,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $3.00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Poit  Road  -  T«l.  Waltham  0888 

Purebred  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Nicely  marked.  Exceptional  milk  blood. 

FRANK  KOLBENSKI,  Barrytown.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ITfYI*  Calp  f  SHETLAND  PONIES  at  attrae- 
*  LFJ.  J«1v  .  tive  prices.  A  herd  of  75  to  select 
from.  Visit  the  farm.  Concrete  Road  No.  iltt. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM 

S.  TV.  Huff,  Owner  Carmel,  New  York 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 

108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..New  York 

|  GUINEA  PIGS 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  S  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  slioats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 

KMT  ANTED— GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  t>  ozs. 
ww  —either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pav- 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  Breeding  Pigs. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  ■  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester,  Chester-Berk  shire.  Cliester-Yorkshire,  7-8  wks., 
$3  00;  8-10  weeks,  $3  *jr,.  ShipC.O.D.  No  charge  orating. 
Double  vace,  35c.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  ltd..  Concord.  Mass. 

|t  DEG.  CUflftlE  All  ages  tor  sale.  F,  M.  Patting- 
a-U  roc  OH  IHE  ton  A  Non,  Merrlfleld  N.  \. 

A  I  pc  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  $5  ea.  Ready  May  I 5 
V.  I.  L5  Unrelated  pairs,  $  1 0.  R.  HI1.L,  Seneca  Kalis.  N.Y 
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Cyanogas  kills  rats,  wood- 
Chucks,  moles,  ants  in¬ 
stantly.  They  can't  escape. 
A  few  cents’  worth  in  a  rat 
hole  or  chuck  hole  does  the 
lob.  Rids  you  of  these  thiev¬ 
ing  scavengers.  Saves  feed, 
chicks,  eggs,  crops. 

Buy  today  at  Seed,  Drug, 
Hardware  or  General  Stores. 

FREE  Booklet— Write  Dept.  D2 
American  Cyanamld  & 
Chemical  Corporation 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“(CLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
.can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Kiutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 


HART  &  CO.,  Box  2 203 E,  Elmira.N.Y. 


B 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— $4. SO,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


BE  REALLY 
ECONOMICAL 


T^ONT  risk  your  preserves  by  using  cheap 
jar  rings.  One  spoiled  jar  pays  for  4  doz. 
Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers.  At  10c  a  doz.  they 
are  the  cheapest  canning  insurance  you  can 
buy.  And  they’re  now  made  even  safer— a  10% 
wider  flange  all  way  ’round  than  ordinary 
tings.  Ask  for  them  by  name.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 


HOME  CANN ERS’  TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1934  edition  of  our 
popular  textbook.  Complete. 
Reliable.  80  pages  of  recipes, 
new  methods,  etc.,  with 
free  supply  of  12  doz.  can¬ 
ning  labels,  gummed,  and  , 
V  printed  with  names  of  / 
\  fruits,  vegetables, 
p;iv  etc.  Send  today.  / 


When  buying  new  jars,  remem¬ 
ber  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and 
Atlas  Mason  Fruit  Jars  are 
the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous 
Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

04  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Flousekeeping 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BLANKETS 

BATTING-ROBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Today 

I’ve  shut  the  door  on  yesterday — 

Its  sorrows  and  mistakes; 

I’ve  locked  within  its  gloomy  walls 
Past  failures  and  heartaches. 

And  now  I  throw  the  key  away 
To  seek  another  room, 

And  furnish  it  with  hopes  and  smiles 
And  every  Springtime  bloom. 

No  thought  shall  enter  this  abode 
That  has  a  hint  of  pain. 

And  Envy,  Malice  and  Distrust 
Shall  never  entrance  gain. 

I’ve  shut  the  door  on  yesterday 
And  thrown  the  key  away — 

Tomorrow  holds  no  fears  for  me, 

Since  I  have  found  today. 

— Vivian  Yelser  Lara  more. 

* 

During  housecleaning  time  doubtless 
many  readers  have  discovered  those  pale, 
silvery,  quickly  darting  insects  known  as 
silver  fish  or  fish  moth  among  stored  cot¬ 
ton  materials  or  old  books  and  magazines. 
Sometimes  they  damage  wallpaper  by 
eating  the  paste.  The  usual  control  meth¬ 
od  is  to  poison  starch  with  arsenic,  and 
.paint  this  on  cardboard.  When  dry,  the 
poisoned  bait  is  put  where  the  insects 
run.  We  are  now  told  that  sodium 
fluoride,  which  is  an  effective  poison  for 
many  insects,  will  control  the  silver  fish. 
One  part  of  sodium  fluoride  is  mixed  with 
eight  parts  of  flour,  mixed  to  a  paste 
with  water.  This  is  spread  on  stiff  pa¬ 
per,  which  is  rolled  into  small  tubes  and 
put  where  the  insects  run.  They  are  also 
destroyed  by  dusting  pyrethrum  powder 
into  cracks  in  closets  or  bookcases  where 
they  may  be  seen. 

* 

It  is  a  great  help  in  canning  to  have 
a  time-table  telling  just  how  long  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  material.  Many  failures  in  can¬ 
ning  are  the  result  of  deficient  process¬ 
ing.  The  ideal  way  is  to  use  a  pressure 
cooker,  but  without  this  results  are  cer¬ 
tain  if  the  proper  processing  is  given.  The 
firms  manufacturing  glass  jars  usually 
issue  a  bulletin  giving  the  proper  time 
for  each  product.  Another  very  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  the  use  of  new  rubber  rings. 
In  the  old  days,  when  fruit  was  cooked 
in  the  open  kettle,  and  then  put  into  a 
heated  jar  and  sealed,  most  housekeepers 
saved  the  rings,  when  the  jars  were 
opened,  and  used  them  again.  The  rings 
were  not  subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of 
processing,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  of  them  were  safe  to  use,  though 
this  practice  was  taking  an  added  risk. 
Now,  however,  with  our  cold-pack  system, 
we  think  it  very  unwise  to  use  a  rubber 
ring  more  than  once.  Too  much  depends 
on  it.  It  is  insurance  against  failure  to 
buy  the  best  quality  of  rings,  and  to  use 
new  ones  each  season. 


The  Traveling  Basket 

This  is  another  money-making  device 
which  has  proved  very  successful  in  rural 
communities. 

Some  member  of  the  Women’s  Club, 
Ladies’  Aid,  or  what  you  will,  starts  the 
ball  rolling  by  collecting  or  contributing 
a  few  little  articles,  wrapping  or  tying 
them  up  prettily,  and  depositing  them  in 
a  convenient  basket.  Say  that  she  be¬ 
gins  with  a  glass  of  jelly,  a  dainty  hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  child's  toy  and  a  box  of  home¬ 
made  fudge.  Every  article  is  priced  (our 
prices  are  small,  usually  nothing  more 
than  a  quarter),  and  for  a  week  she  acts 
as  custodian,  displaying  the  basket  in 
her  living-room,  taking  it  with  her  when 
she  drops  in  to  see  the  neighbors,  or  per¬ 
haps  asking  a  few  friends  in  to  an  after¬ 
noon  tea.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
basket  is  passed  on  to  another  member  of 
the  group,  preferably  by  way  of  a  club 
meeting,  sewing  bee,  or  other  friendly 
gathering,  the  money  for  any  articles 
sold  being  handed  into  the  treasury.  Do¬ 
nations,  of  course,  are  always  in  order, 
and  it  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  every 
purchaser  should  also  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  though  not  necessarily  one  of  equal 
value :  in  this  way  the  basket  is  never 
depleted.  Embroidered  guest  towels, 
flower  bulbs,  aprons,  _  sweeping-cans, 
boudoir  pillows,  greeting  cards,  hat 
buckles,  odd  hits  of  pottery,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  these  and  many  other 
incongruous  articles  make  up  the  sum 
of  its  contents.  The  basket  takes  orders, 
too.  for  all  sorts  of  things,  from  smocks 
to  doughnuts,  and  it  is  often  called  upon 


May  12,  1934 

to  supply  a  bridge  prize  or  a  birthday 
gift.  Its  progress  creates  a  good  deal  of 
fun  and  playful  rivalry,  and  when  the 
round  of  the  group  1ms  been  made,  the 
remaining  articles  may  be  auctioned  off 
at  some  general  gathering.  No  one  finds 
the  little  traveler  a  burden,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  trip  it  is  likely  to  bring 
in  a  creditable  sum.  r.  f.  d. 


Training  in  Substitution 

Just  a  few  comments  on  the  letter  by 
E.  M.  C.,  the  “Indiana  Farmer.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  “good  training  in  substitution,” 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  women  who 
have  been  getting  this  training,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  one.  But  while  such  people 
as  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  others  are 
getting  this  training,  the  people  who  need 
it  the  most,  those  who  are  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  welfare  funds,  are  not  getting 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


399  —  All-Occasion 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18,  20  years,  36. 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  334  J’ds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  3-in.  rib¬ 
bon  for  bow.  Ten 
cents. 


969  —  Adorably 

Young.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  34  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
34  J'd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


365  —  Jaunty  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
34  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


925 — ‘Smartly  Young. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  334  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


any  training  in  substitution.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  who  are  being  helped  here, 
those  out  of  work,  are  demanding  a  much 
better  living  than  they  have  ordinarily 
had ;  they  do  not  want  to  learn  to  sub¬ 
stitute  even  when  shown  it  will  make  for 
a  better  living.  They  demand  the  best 
of  everything,  roast  meats,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  butter,  new  shoes  instead  of 
patched,  etc.  Where  welfare  directors 
have  given  in  to  such  demands  the  cost 
of  keeping  those  people  lias  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

While  I  am  learning  a  great  deal  about 
wholesome  substitution,  I  question  if  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  practice  these  meth¬ 
ods  with  the  idea  of  saving  in  order  to 
give  better  food  to  those  who  are  waste¬ 
ful,  many  of  whom  would  not  work  if  it 
were  handed  them. 

I  wish  Indiana  Farmer  would  give  a 
list  of  such  substitutions  so  othei’s  may 
learn,  MRS,  H.  M.  W. 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Blood-Pressure — High  and 
Low 

A  reader  from  Maine  has  written  in 
asking  that  blood  pressure  be  discussed. 
What  is  meant  by  high  blood  pressure? 
What  is  low  blood  pressure?  What  can 
be  done  to  relieve  these  conditions?  How 
can  they  be  avoided? 

Well,  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  many  of  them  treat  of  only 
one  side  of  the  question,  so  of  course  in 
such  a  small  space  not  much  can  be  said. 
We  all  have  high  blood  pressure  at  one 
time  or  another.  High  blood  pressure  is 
merely  a  stronger  pressure  or  force  made 
by  the  blood,  on  the  blood  vessels  than  is 
normal. 

It  is  induced  by  fear,  fright,  anger,  ex¬ 
citement,  overeating  or  over-exercise.  But, 
while  we  are  young,  if  perfectly  healthy, 
high  blood  pressure  soon  subsides,  be¬ 
cause  the  blood  vessels  are  still  elastic 
and  normal,  therefore  adjust  themselves 
quickly.  However,  if  we  keep  on  doing 
any  of  these  things  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  the  vessels  will  be  overtaxed 
and  high  blood  pressure  will  not  be  a 
fleeting  occurrence,  but  will  remain  ever 
present  instead. 

That  is  why  people  who  are  over 
weight,  from  continued  over-eating,  those 
who  are  easily  angered  and  whose  emo¬ 
tions  are  uncontrolled,  or  those  who  over¬ 
weary  themselves  day  after  day  by  too 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Princess  Feather. — This  picture  is  from  a  quilt 
so  old  that  the  color  was  partially  worn  off.  It 
is  really  prettier  than  the  picture  shows,  being 
made  of  green  and  red  for  the  leaves  and  red, 
yellow  and  green  for  the  center  design.  This 
was  made  in  the  old  oil  calicoes,  then  used  for 
quilts.  The  Princess  Feather,  also  called  Prince’s 
Feather,  is  cherished  in  a  few  homes  where 
these  old  quilts  have  been  handed  down.  The 
blocks  are  so  large  that  only  four  are  required 
for  the  entire  quilt,  with  a  white  border.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents:  any  two  quilt  patterns  25 
cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  with  pictures  and 
names  of  124  old  quilts  also  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


strenuous  tasks,  develop  high  blood 
pressure.  Avoid  these  things  and  you  will 
do  much  to  avoid  the  condition.  Maybe 
you  will  not  he  able  to  avoid  it  forever 
though,  for  you  may  be  by  inheritance 
one  whose  blood  vessels  are  apt  to  harden 
regardless  of  your  careful  living.  Pre¬ 
cautions,  however,  will  do  much  to 
ward  off  any  trouble.  Hardening  of  the 
arteries  and  high  blood  pressure  go  hand 
in  hand  as  it  were.  (The  technical  term 
for  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  in  case  you  would  like  to 
know.) 

But  if  high  blood  pressure  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  doctor  has  warned  you  to 
be  careful,  he  has  probably  told  you  how 
to  take  all  the  needed  precautions.  Of 
course  the  way  to  avoid  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  has  just  been  pointed  out,  so  if  and 
when  you  are  greatly  improved,  lead  a 
moderate  life  in  all  things  and  be  re¬ 
warded  thereby.  Especially  be  moderate 
in  your  eating  habits.  Never  over-eat 
even  once!  Avoid  foods  which  are  highly 
seasoned.  Avoid  the  “extractives”  of 
meat,  that  is  meat  broths  and  rich 
gravies.  Cut  down  on  the  coffee  you 
drink,  the  cigars  or  cigarettes  which  you 
smoke,  eat  more  vegetables  and  fruits — 
less  of  meat.  Find  out  how  your  weight 
compares  with  the  average  man  of  your 
age  and  height,  and  then  bring  yours 
down  even  lower  than  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age.  Avoid  eating  your  meals  in  a  hurry. 
Rest  after  your  heaviest  meal. 

Take  moderate  exercise  daily  in  the 
open  air.  Don't  run  for  the  cu  mm  liter's 
train :  start  early  and  walk.  Avoid 
climbing  hills  or  flights  of  stairs.  Sleep 
long  hours  every  night  in  a  well-aired 
room.  Remove  every  stitch  of  clothing 
worn  during  the  day  and  wear  only  a 
nightgown  or  pajamas  to  bed;  the  skin 
needs  this  rest  and  change.  Keep  the 
digestive  tract  open  with  proper  food ; 
avoid  all  drugs  unless  prescribed  by  the 
physician.  Drink  plenty  of  water.  If 
you  have  teeth  or  tonsils  that  are  exud¬ 
ing  pus  have  them  removed  regardless  of 
your  age.  Go  to  your  family  physician 
at  least  every  six  months  and  have  him 
“check  you  up.” 

But  what  of  low  blood  pressure?  It 
is  generally  found  in  cases  of  acute  ill¬ 
ness,  or  after  some  great  strain  on  the 


body,  such  as  hemorrhage  due  to  an  ar¬ 
tery  which  has  been  cut.  This  type  clears 
up  when  the  person  fully  recovers.  There 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  low  blood 
pressure  not  due  to  acute  illness.  It 
really7  need  cause  no  very  great  concern. 
It  is,  however  annoying,  if  it  becomes 
extreme. 

It  is  the  type  that  is  found  most  often 
in  tall,  angular  persons.  They  chill  and 
get  “blue’’  easily ;  they  have  slight  en¬ 
durance  :  they  complain  of  indigestion 
and  vague  pains.  They  are  apt  to  be 
round-shouldered.  and  hollow-chested, 
cadaverous,  perhaps.  These  people  do 
not  suffer  very  much,  but  they  may  think 
that  they  do.  What  can  and  should  be 
done  for  them? 

They  need  building  up,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  More  nourishing  food, 
avoidance  of  fatigue,  mental  stimulation, 
all  these  things  will  help.  But  a  word 
about  the  future.  From  earliest  child¬ 
hood  the  road  may  be  paved  for  blood 
pressure  disorders.  For  this  reason,  par¬ 
ents  should  do  all  they  can  to  safeguard 
their  little  children. 

The  acute  infectious  diseases  of  youth 
leave  their  mark — though  it  may  be  un¬ 
seen — on  every  single  child.  Each  ill¬ 


ness  leaves  an  internal  scar,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  of  arteriosclerosis 
sometime  later  on  in  life.  The  poisons 
which  infest  the  blood  when  a  little  one 
suffers  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
tonsillitis  (especially  repeated  attacks), 
typhoid  fever  and  all  other  diseases  do, 
in  all  likelihood,  affect  the  blood  vessels 
through  which  the  poisoned  blood  flows 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Nor  does  arteriosclerosis  invariably  lie 
in  wait  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
known  to  attack  young  children,  even  in¬ 
fants,  though  that  occurrence  is  rare.  If 
children  could  all  be  safeguarded  by  their 
fathers  and  mothers  against  all  prevent¬ 
able  diseases,  blood  pressure  disorders  in 
later  life  might  be  less  common  in  the 
years  to  come.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Care  of  Copper  Ware 

If  your  copper  ware  is  lacquered,  no 
polishing  is  necessary  as  long  as  the 
lacquer  remains  intact.  If  it  is  a  decora¬ 
tive  piece  which  requires  little  or  no 
cleaning,  the  lacquer  will  remain  on  in¬ 
definitely. 

For  beverage  sets  the  trick  for  preserv¬ 


ing  the  lacquer  is  simply  to  avoid  very 
hot  water  in  cleaning.  A  quick  cleaning 
in  warm  water  or  suds  is  sufficient.  Long 
standing  in  hot/ water  will  expand  the 
metal  and  crack  the  protecting  coating. 
The  lacquer  itself  is  impervious  to  fruit 
acids  or  any  beverage  which  one  may 
care  to  use. 

Some  people  prefer  the  mellow  hue  of 
aged  copper.  To  obtain  this  we  remove 
the  lacquer' and  expose  the  bare  copper 
to  atmospheric  conditions.  Lacquer  is 
very  easily  removed  by  covering  the  piece 
with  boiling  water  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  until  the  water  is  cool  or  until  the 
lacquer  is  loosened. 

With  cooking  utensils  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  lacquer  before  using.  Em¬ 
ploy  the  same  method  of  removing.  Pieces 
that  are  used  a  lot  will  of  course  require 
considerable  polishing.  You  may  use  any 
of  the  polishes  now  sold  for  the  purpose 
or  you  may  mix  your  own  cleaning  paste 
from  your  own  pantry  shelyes.  Just 
take  equal  parts  of  salt,  vinegar  and 
flour.  Mix  this  to  a  paste  and  rub  the 
surface.  Tarnish  and  discoloration  dis¬ 
appears  very  quickly.  Then  wash  in 
clean  hot  suds,  scald  and  dry  thoroughly 
with  a  clean  dry  towel. 


MICKEY  MOUSE/ 
MINNIE  MOUSE 

CUT  ’EM 
OFF  THE 
„  BOX! 


*OUse 

AN  0  ^ 
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New  Post  Toasties  Cut-Outs  ! 

.  .  .  these  or  other  famous  Walt 
Disney  characters  .  .  .  absolutely 
free!  On  all  Post  Toasties  boxes. 

VV/THAT  marvelous  fun  for  the  children  . .  .  these 
new  Post  Toasties  Cut-Outs!  How  boys  and 
girls  love  to  cut  them  right  off  the  boxes  ...  to  play 
with  these  beloved  "movie”  stars. 

There  are  Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse,  Pluto  the 
Pup,  Horace  Horsecollar,  the  Goof  ...  all  doing 
different  things  on  different  boxes.  And  some  pack¬ 
ages  have  cut-outs  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs  and  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf  on  them. 

And  how  boys  and  girls  love  Post  Toasties!  These 
delicious  golden  flakes  are  made  only  from  the  ten¬ 
der  sweet  hearts  of  the  corn  . . .  toasted  double-crisp 
so  that  they  stay  crunchy  in  milk  or  cream.  And 
full  of  quick,  new  energy,  too! 

Get  some  today.  You’ll  love  Post  Toasties — espe¬ 
cially  with  fruit  and  berries.  And  watch  the  young¬ 
sters  jump  for  joy  when  they  see  these  grand  new 
Walt  Disney  Cut-Outs.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Walt  Disney  Enterprises,  Inc.  ©  1934.  G.  F.Corp. 
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Put  These  Modern  Tools 
to  Work  in  Your 
Hay  Fields 


McCormick-Decrine  Farmall  Tractor  with  7-foot  tractor  mower  and  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  7 
Encloaed-Gear  Trailer  Mower,  cutting  a  14-foot  swath.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  the  Farmall  12. 
the  small  size  in  this  famous  line  of  all-purpose  tractors,  operating  a  7-foot  tractor  mower. 


C  PEED  in  the  hay  field  is  the  order  of  the  day  when  McCor- 
^  jnick-Deering  Equipment  takes  over  the  haying  job.  The 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  hay  tools  includes  the  popular 
No.  7  Enclosed-Gear  Mower,  tractor  mowers  for  Farmall  oper¬ 
ation,  self-dump  rakes,  tedders,  side-rakes  and  tedders,  loaders, 
sweep  rakes,  stackers,  and  presses.  These  tools,  plus  Farmall 
power,  give  their  owners  a  big  advantage  at  haying  time. 
Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  this  modern  line 
of  hay  machines.  Be  sure  to  see  the  No.  7  Mower. 


Here  is  the  oil-tight  gear  case,  with  cover  removed,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  McCormick-Deering  No.  7  Enclosed-Gear 
Mower.  The  No.  7  features  automotive  construction,  with  the  entire 
operating  mechanism,  including  the  drive 
gears,  pawls,  ratchets,  clutch,  and  coun¬ 
tershafts,  assembled  compactly  in  the 
gear  case.  You  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  in  a  mower  before. 


AT  RIGHT;  The  McCormick-Deering 
Cylinder-Rake  Hay  Loader  in  action.  Its 
frame  and  solid  bottom  are  of 
steel  construction.  This  loader 
picks  up  from  either  the  swath 
or  windrow. 


International  Harvester  Company 

.  _  .  .  OF  AMERICA 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ( incorporated )  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  Side-Rake 
and  Tedder 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 
v  able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 

canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-M 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  INC. 

>1  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
176  N,  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

469  Bryant  St., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St., N.Y. 


'-Tr,  - 


Intense  heat  of  the  MODERN 
Ker-O-Kil  destroys  weed  pests 
—  seeds  and  all.  Burns  grass 
and  weeds  from  ditches,  fence 
rows,  walks  and  roads.  Built 
right  —  priced  right. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  iSA 
Agents  Wanted 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 


Ccrrnuu j  "ter  q 
"Katrlj  ojtkY 


Choose  ft>r 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal '.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


s 


1  and  2  Cylinder  Models 


tandard  &  Walsh 
Garden  Tractors 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


fowl 
»  fort- 
1  Nu 

ite\  u 
iaiA  1 
wns\ 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
Small  farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt 
Machines,  Pumps.  Saws,  etc., 

H ig h  Wheel s«En closed  G ea rs 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Fasy  Terms  Plan  , 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


CO. 


CENTAUR  Tractor 


Lowest  price  in  our  history.  The  Centaur  can 
be  operated  for  10c  an  hour.  Does  the  work  you 
are  now  doing  with  your  team.  Compensating 
(  steering  device 
makes  it  easy  for 
a  12-year-old  boy 
to  handle.  More 
handy  and  accu¬ 
rate  than  a  horse 
forcultivating.An 
all  riding  job  — 
makes  work  a 
pleasure.  Write  to 
Centaur  Tractor 
Corporation 
105  North  Street 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


Cuticura  Ointment 

To  soothe  and  heal  burns,  cuts, 
rashes  and  all  skiu  irritations 
of  childhood. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  20B,  Malden,  Mass. 


May  12,  1934 

j  Events  of  the  Week 

-  Appropriation  for  Vocational  Ac¬ 
tivities.— The  House  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  April  26  a  bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  annually  for  the  next  three 
years  to  be  expended  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  activities.  The  amount  will  be 
divided  equally  between  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  home  economies  and  industrial 
education.  The  economy  act  of  last  year 
lias  reduced  the  expenditures  for  voca¬ 
tional  education,  the  report  from  the 
Education  Committee  said,  and  the 
George-Reed  bill  passed  in  1929  will  ex¬ 
pire  next  June  30.  The  measure  was 
passed  after  Representative  De  Priest  of 
Illinois,  the  only  Negro  member  of  the 
House,  had  made  efforts  to  have  the 
measure  recommitted  with  the  idea  of 
forcing  an  equal  division  of  the  funds 
where  white  and  colored  schools  were 
maintained  in  the  same  community. 

Convicts  Escape  Ohio  Penitentiary. 
— Three  convicts  escaped  April  29  over 
the  walls  of  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Colum¬ 
bus,  despite  the  strong  guard  that  has 
been  installed  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
deliver  three  Dillinger  mobsters.  The 
convicts  terrorized  18  men,  forcing  pris¬ 
on  officials  and  guards  to  submit  to  a 
smuggled  automatic  pistol,  and  collected 
a  shotgun,  a  gas  gun  and  a  rille  in  their 
scramble  over  the  wall.  They  went  up 
the  wall  on  a  ladder,  a  helpless  guard 
standing  by.  on  the  pretense  they  were  to 
fix  a  searchlight,  disarmed  the  wall  guard, 
slipped  to  the  street  with  a  cable,  and 
drove  away  in  a  small  ear  with  three 
men  who  had  been  waiting  for  them. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired.  They  were  Rufus 
Deeds.  40,  and  Martin  Schmidt,  37,  both 
convicted  of  robbery,  and  Arthur  R. 
Koontz,  40,  automobile  thief. 

Proposed  Laws  on  Deportation. — A 
complete  revamping  of  laws  covering  de¬ 
portation  of  criminal  aliens  is  proposed  in 
five  bills  laid  before  Congress  and  de¬ 
fined  April  29  by  Daniel  W.  MacCor- 
mack,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  The  proposed  laws,  which 
have  the  two-fold  purpose  of  closing  loop¬ 
holes  that  permit  highly  undesirable 
aliens  to  remain  in  this  country  while 
forcing  the  deportation  of  others  in  cases 
that  deserve  more  consideration,  were 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  findings  by  the 
Ellis  Island  Committee,  of  which  Carlton 
Palmer  of  New  York  City  was  chairman. 
After  the  committee’s  study  had  revealed 
that  235  criminal  aliens  are  not  deport¬ 
able  under  present  laws,  including  one 
man  with  a  record  of  23  criminal  convic¬ 
tions,  a  bill  termed  by  Mr.  MacCormack 
as  the  most  important  of  the  five  was 
drafted  providing  deportation  for  any 
alien  convicted  of  two  or  more  crimes 
committed  in  this  country  if  it  is  deemed 
“in  the  public  interest.” 

New  Jersey  Potato  Market  Regula¬ 
tions. — The  New  Jersey  potato  market 
will  be  regulated  this  year  by  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  1933.  which  helped  co¬ 
operative  growers  sell  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  potatoes,  according  to  an 
announcement  April  28  by  Dr.  11’.  II. 
Martin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Rutgers  University.  The  plan, 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Potato  As¬ 
sociation,  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Rutgers  station,  will  pro¬ 
vide  marketing  channels  for  100  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  and  the  Trenton  truckers, 
according  to  the  report.  It  is  expected 
that  this  year  3.412,000  acres  will  be  har¬ 
vested,  compared  with  3,148,000  in  1933. 

Higher  Taxes  on  Great  Fortunes. 
— The  extent  to  which  the  high  estate 
taxes  agreed  to  in  conference  by  Senate 
and  House  would  deplete  great  fortunes 
is  illustrated  by  calculations  which  the 
experts  have  been  making.  It  is  shown 
that  on  an  estate  of  $500,000,000  the 
Federal  government’s  share  in  taxes 
would  he  $218,919,000  and  the  aggregate 
tax  collected  by  Federal  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments  would  be  $298,385,000.  For  an 
estate  of  $100,000,000  the  comparable 
figures  would  be  $42,919,000  and  $58,- 
385,800.  That  the  collection  of  such  a 
great  proportion  of  an  estate  for  taxes  is 
an  extremely  difficult  task  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  officials  and  as  a  result  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  is  vested  with 
authority  to  extend  the  period  over  which 
the  transaction  may  be  completed  to  as 
long  as  eight  years.  Congress,  in  de¬ 
termining  to  raise  the  estate  rates  to  ex¬ 
tremely  high  levels  where  the  larger  es¬ 
tates  were  concerned,  has  also  taken 
steps  to  end  the  ability  of  possessors  of 
great  wealth  to  escape  heavy  taxation 
by  making  gifts.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  section  which  assesses  high 
taxes  upon  gifts.  It  is  estimated,  for 
instance,  that  the  Federal  tax  on  a  gift 
of  $500,000,000  made  to  one  person  in 
a  single  year  would  be  $223,787,100  and 
on  a  gift  of  $100,000,060  it  would  be 
$43,787,100. 

Labor  Demands  30  hour  Week.  — 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  requested  President 
Roosevelt  April  30  to  push  through  Con¬ 
gress  legislation  making  30  hours  the 
standard  work  week  for  all  industries. 
The  labor  leader  said  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  program  had  come  to  a  “dead 
stop,’’  and  while  3,000,000  men  had  been 
re-employed  under  the  codes  for  indus¬ 
tries,  10,000.000  still  were  without  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  and  being  supported 
either  by  emergency  employment  or  re¬ 
lief  funds. 
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Y  our  Hens  Will  Lay  More 

WHEN  YOU  USE 

NAVY  BRAND 

Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From,  tuberculin  tested  cows,  28%  milk 
solids.  6 Vo  lactic  acid.  Thick  as  Custard, 
contains  no  foreign  ingredients.  Reduces  toe¬ 
picking  and  lessens  danger  from  Coccidiosis, 
increases  egg  production  and  promotes  fertil¬ 
ity  and  hatchability.  Ideal  for  chicks,  broil¬ 
ers  and  laying  hens.  Sold  in  barrels  and  half 
barrels  direct  from  factory  or  see  your  local 
dealer.  Write  now  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  You  are  obligated  in  no  way. 

Titusville  Dairy  Products  Company 

Titusville,  Penna. 


■Harmless  ^ 
to  humans,  1 
live-stock, ' 
poultry,  made 
of  red  squill 


NOT  A 

POISON 


KILLS- 

K-R-0  (powder  form)  7  5(L 
READY  MIXED  (no 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

All  druggists. 

^K-RO  Co.  Spring-. 

field,  Ohio,  RESULTS 

GUARANTEED 


Basil  VE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  dally.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

lloi  20.  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bended  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
3291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  Yrork  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Reqoe«t— Established  1885 


,TsKerr 

The  big  word  in  baby  chicks. 
Stands  for  strength  and  livabil¬ 
ity.  Full  feathering.  Bred  for 
laying.  Fine  egg-laying  contest 
records  for  12  years.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood-tested  by  agglutination 
tube  method  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  Always  fair-priced. 
Write  now  for  free  Chick  Book 
and  Prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y.  —  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown.  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn.  —  Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19  ) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  S2G6.  . 


improved  20th. CENTURY  BABY  CHICKS 


All  breeds  IMPROVED  by  purchase  of  new  high  product¬ 
ion  blood.  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  with  Stained  Antigen 
under  our  supervision.  All  reactors  removed  .  .  .  Shipped  in 
Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  Means  FREE  STARTING  BROODERS 
**A"  Quality  Matings  lOO  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6. SO  $32. SO 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  R.  I.  Reds  6.75  33-75 

Pekin  Ducklings  *  Compiui.ee  No.  »ss  12.00  60.00 

Add  1  l/2c  to  above  prices  for  “AA”  Quality  Matings. 
"AAA”  N.  Hamp.  Red.  &  R.  I.  White.  10.00  50.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  40  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SHIPPED  IN  FEED  O  BOXES  SUdfor  CATALOG 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

IBWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns.  .. $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 
Rocks  &  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70.00 


10056  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 


T.  J.  EHREN2ELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself,  Feb..  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S  C.  W.  Leghorns. ...  $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P.  (Cert.  4019.) 
J-  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  X.  J. — G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
manager.  High  and  low  prices  April  26  : 
Fancy  extras  20  to  23%  ;  fancy  medium 
17  to  lS%c;  grade  a  extra  18%  to  23c, 
brown  18  to  23c;  grade  A  medium  16% 
to  18 %c,  brown  1614  to  19%e;  pullets 
16  to  17c,  brown  15  to  15%c:  peewees, 
brown  14  to  14%c:  total  cases  846.  Poul¬ 
try. — Fowls,  reds  17%e,  Leghorns  fancy 
14%  to  17c.  White  Rock  IS  to  19c;  stagg, 
Leghorns  8%  to  9%c,  White  Rock  13%c ; 
broilers,  Reds  19%  to  22%c.  Leghorns 
under  1  lb.  14%  to  17c.  Barred  Rocks 
22%  to  22%c :  pigeons  25  to  30c;  total 
cases  75. 


Bucks  County  Producers'  Co-operative 
Association. — W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  auc¬ 
tion  manager.  Auctions  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  High  and  low  prices  April  26  : 
Fancy  large  19%  to  22c ;  fancy  medium 
17%  to  18c:  extra  large  19%  to  21c; 
extra  medium  16%  to  18c;  standard 
large  18  to  20c;  standard  medium  17c; 
pullets  16  to  17%c:  peewees  13%  to  15c; 
total  cases  543. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc. — Auction  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Center  Point, 
Worcester  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County.  J. 
R.  Hess,  auction  manager.  High  and  low 
prices  April  26. — Fancy  large  20%  to 
21  %c.  brown  18%  to  20c;  fancy  medium 
16%  to  17c.  brown  15%c;  extra  large  18 
to  22c.  brown  18%  to  20e ;  extra  medium 
16  to  18%c.  brown  16  to  16%c ;  stand¬ 
ard  large  18c:  standard  medium  15%  to 
16%c;  producers  large  15%  to  19%e; 
producers  medium  15  to  15%c ;  pullets 
13%  to  15%c;  peewees  14c;  total  num¬ 
ber  cases  300. 


BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS  J 


Our  Lowest  Summer  Prices! 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 

Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 


We  Ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60 


Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  and  Thurs.  12:15 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  917 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalogue 


IOene  m  Chicks 


Buy  NOW  at  Reduced  Mid-May  Prices  —  Immediate  Delivery 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Our  famous  big-type  strain.  Prolific  layers  of  large, 
chalk-white  eggs.  IOC-  Chicks,  $8.50;  400  for  $32.00;  1,000  for  $75.00.  For 
Select  Matings,  addi  2e  a  chick.  Other  breeds,  same  prices.  Catalog  free. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  (Comp.  Cert.  7415)  Dept.  B 


All  Shipments  Postpaid 
100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


lB\\  I>  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Qualitv. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.50  $6.70  $33.00  $65.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Vermont  Chick  and  Egg: 
Show 

There  were  108  entries  of  eggs,  26  en¬ 
tries  of  chicks  and  65  entries  of  canned 
chicken  at  the  third  annual  Vermont 
Chick  and  Egg  Show  held  at  Montpelier. 
A.  W.  Lohman  of  the  Vermont  Extension 
Service,  announces  the  winners  in  the 
various  classes  of  entries  as  follows : 

White-shelled  eggs  were  awarded  the 
sweepstakes  cup  in  the  adult  class  at  the 
show.  The  winner  was  H.  Gregory 
Wait,  of  Shelburne,  who  took  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  places.  Fourth  and  fifth 
places  were  won  by  E.  O.  Gould,  of 
Montpelier. 

For  brown  eggs,  E.  X.  Davis,  Hart- 
land,  took  first  and  second  places,  with 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Robinson,  of  Xorwich,  third; 
E.  X.  Davis,  of  Hartland.  fourth ;  I.  E. 
Chase.  Essex  Center,  fifth. 

In  the  class  for  4-H  boys  and  girls, 
John  E.  Hunter,  of  East  Burke,  stood 
first  for  brown  eggs,  topping  all  others 
and  winning  the  club  sweepstakes  award. 
Roger  Whitcomb,  of  Springfield,  was  sec¬ 
ond  :  Adrian  Frary.  of  South  Royalton. 
third ;  Llewelyn  Huntley,  of  South  Roy¬ 
alton.  fourth :  and  Richard  and  Carl 
Stevens,  of  Springfield,  fifth. 

For  white  eggs,  the  Stevens  boys  took 
first  place  and  also  the  Windsor  County 
eup  for  best  display  from  that  county : 
Barbara  Brown,  of  South  Royalton.  sec¬ 
ond  :  Leon  English,  of  South  Royalton. 
third  :  Robert  Button,  of  Chelsea,  fourth, 
and  Harry  Howe,  of  Tunbridge,  fifth. 

In  the  canned  chicken  awards  first 
prize  went  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Greene.  Essex ; 
second  to  Mrs.  Warner  Thomas,  West 
Brattleboro ;  third  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wool, 
Essex.  Other  prizes  went  to  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Byington,  Peaeham :  Mrs.  Elsie  Lau¬ 
rence.  St.  Johnsburv  ;  Mrs.  Hattie  Smith. 
East  Randolph :  Mrs.  George  Smith. 
Riverton;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mayo,  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion, 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  1(50  to  240  lbs..  $4.25:  above  250  lbs., 
$3.00  to  $4.15:  150  to  1(50  lbs..  $3.75  to  $4:  120 
to  140  lbs..  $3.25  to  $3.50:  100  to  120  lbs..  $3 
to  $3.25:  sows  largely  $3.25.  Cattle,  top  steers. 
1,025  lbs..  $7.10  to  $7.35:  medium  to  good  steers 
and  yearlings.  $5.85  to  $7.10:  common  down  to 
$4.75;  good  heifers,  $0  to  $6.50;  good  cows, 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  bulls.  $4.25  down.  Calves,  top 
vealers,  $7:  mediums,  $5  to  $6:  heavy  calves. 
$5.50  down.  Sheep,  good  and  choice  shorn 
lambs.  $9  to  $9.25:  top.  $9.35:  mediums,  $7.50 
to  $8.50;  springers.  $11.50  down;  choice  shorn 
wethers,  $5.60  down. 


Lemon  Pudding 

Cream  together  one  cup  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  butter.  Stir  in  the  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Xow  add 
two  egg  yolks,  beaten,  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  1%  cups  milk,  stirring  well. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  stiff,  and  fold 
in  last.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding 
dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  If 
baked  too  quickly  it  is  likely  to  be 
watery :  it  should  be  nicely  browned  on 
top,  and  like  a  custard  below  the  upper 
crust.  Serve  cold.  It  does  not  need  a 
sauce. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Don’t  buy  chicks  until  you  get  our  FREE  circular 
and  prices.  Write  at  once.  Also  started  Chicks. 
Prices  right.  (Certificate  No.  C395.) 

I  J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  vears  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS-Oldest  breeder. 

NON-BROODY”  REDS — We  originated  this  strain. 

'  IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs. weighty. 
BARRON  WYANOOTTES  —Bred  from  W  orldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS — For  meat — Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination) 
CHICKS  BRED  TO  R LEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
Bred  for  egg  production— Large  eggs — Large 
birds.  Honest  value.  Booking  June  and  last 
week  May  orders  NOW.  at  S6.7S  per  I0l>:  $33 
per  oOO;  $65  per  1000.  Literature.  C.  C.  867. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
J.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  guality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  IOO,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 


Robert  L.CIau»cr. 


BoxR, 


Kleinfelteriville.Pd. 


Schweglers  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLErS  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  T.  N 


Schwegler's  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


Ul/'l/r  BLOOD  TESTED .. . BacJced.  Cxf 

111  Cl*  3  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


3 

State  Accdt.  and  BWD  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  au¬ 
thority  Ill.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days 
replaced  at  %  price.  HI-QUALITY  GRADE.  Per  100 
Br.,  Bf.,  Wh.  Legs,  Ancs.,  Hvy.  Asstd . $6.30 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Rocks.  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  6.95 

S.  L.  Wyands,  Par.  Rocks.  J.  Bl.  Giants.  L.  Brah.  7.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish . .  ..  9.95 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order,  bal.  C.O.D.  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200.  N0K0MIS,  ILL. 


J  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  HULL 

Strong, vigorous. large  type  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

— *  Highest  quality.  Blood- tested  by  stained  antigen  ^ 
method  for  B  .  W.  D.  Livability  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Certificate  No.  1239  50  100  400  600 

White,  Buff  <fc  Brown  Leghorns, 'Anconas,  4.60  8.60  34.00  48, uO 
Wh.Br’d&  Buff  K’ks.Wh.Wy.,  Buff  Orp.  6.00  9.50  38.00  64.00 

S.C.&R.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Buff, Bl.&Wh. Min.  6.00  9.50  38.00  64.00 

Pilver  Laced  Wyandottes.  N.  Hamp.  Redd  6,50  10.50  42.00  60.00 
Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  6.60  12.00  48.00  69.00 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  Assorted  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks 
Order  from  this  adv.  Deduct  per  chick  from  above  prices— for 
limited  time  only.  Silver  Mating  chicks  only  2c  additional.  Gold 
Mating  slightly  higher.  Beautiful  Catalog  FREE. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

S.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  front 

a  Breeder  selected  and  Blood  Tested  by  the 
tube  -Agglutination”  Test  by  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Lewis  H. Young- 
Strain  Bred  for  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  Big  Egg  Production.  Order  now. 
S9.50— IOO;  $46.75—500;  590—1000. 
Catalog.  Prices  of  Other  Breeds  FREE. Cert.  6233 
Add  Coo  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  sc  per  chick 
books  order:  Bal.  C.O.D.  100 %  live  arrival  guar. 

FENYA,  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BW’D  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Tvpe  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds. 
$8-100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention.  Certificate  No.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

TAKF  NOTIPF  200-000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1  rttVL,  mjULCi  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds,  Grade  A..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30  31.50  63  00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


|  FAMOUS  GASSON  wing  banded 
1 official  R.O.P.  Pen  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  purchased  last  spring  make  up  our 
1934  AT, T, -STAR  Matings.  Records  200-305  eggs. 
Size  24-oz.  and  up.  Chalk  white.  ATHENEON 
CHICK  .TOURNAL  tells  all  about  8  All-Star  Matings 
and  10  Hi-Test  varieties.  Write  for  this  mating  chart 
and  prices.  Liberal  Discount  on  orders  before  March  1. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-R,  Athens,  Ohio 

parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rocks  that  have  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  tlie  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
trapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livability, 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  Penna.  State  B. 
W.T).  tested.  U.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  7693. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

PUIPIfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
milAO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

8.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  $6.30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks -  6.50  32.50  65 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.50  32.50  65 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


are  the  product  of  50  years  use  of  Males  direct  from 
Barron’s  best.  Pedigrees  530  to  314.  Hens  average 
about  5  lbs.,  eggs  57  oz.  chalk  white.  Husky  chicks 
from  our  best— $10.00  per  hun.  Code  C.  C.  No.  659. 

K.  T.  EWING  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  17 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  anti  Heavy  Mixed.’.'.”  ”  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  ’  7.0  0 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7  OO 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 

BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Free  ranc  3.  Large  Hen 
Breeder's,  $7—100.  Cert.  No.  7347. 

WE  IK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

FWtrir  HatrliPfl  Bd-  &  w-  Rks’  w-  Le9’  w-  Wyan., 
Eiecinc  naicnea  R.  L  Reds,  $7.  Assorte(i,  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  Rocks  and 
Reds  at  $6.50  per  100.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
prepaid.  Code  1603.  E.  M-  Soliantz,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

$18—100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I..  N.  1. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

i  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

Largest  breeder  in  m a rylaniy— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 

WANTED  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— Weekly 
deliveries  May- June.  We  will  call  within  radius 
hundred  miles.  ARGOS  GAME  FARM  -  Clinton,  N-  J. 

HITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 

breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Matt. 


w 


Quality  Bronze  REID  TURKEY 


FARM,  Freehold, S.J, 
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Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


Early  Worm 

WHEN  growing  chicks  fail 
to  develop  rapidly,  and 
don’t  build  strong,  healthy 
bodies  with  good  feed,  and 
warm,  sunshiny  weather,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  worms  are 
holding  them  back.  That  can 
happen,  very  easily,  because 
definite  signs  of  early  worm 
infestation  do  not  usually 
show  up,  until  a  great  deal  of 
is  done. 

Even  though  your  chicks  have  got  a 
good  healthy  start,  through  freedom 
from  sickness  in  their  babyhood,  there 
is  danger  that  they  will  start  going 
down  hill,  later,  and  actually  die  be¬ 
cause  of  worm  infestation.  When 
worms  are  allowed  to  develop  in  the 
intestines  of  growing  chicks,  they  cause 
much  of  the  feed  that  would  normally 
l>e  used  to  build  up  blood,  muscle  and 
body  weight,  to  be  wasted.  They  give 
off  poisons  that  are  destructive  to  the 
vital  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  they  irri¬ 
tate  and  inflame  the  bowels  so  badly 
that  feed  cannot  be  digested  properly. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
how  uncontrolled  worms  stop  normal 
growth  and  development  and  run  down 
your  chicks  very  rapidly,  making  it 
easy  for  diseases,  like  coccidiosis,  par¬ 
alysis,  etc.,  to  set  in  and  kill  them. 

Worm  Control,  Necessary 

If  you  are  to  be  successful  in  raising 
a  high  percentage  of  your  chicks,  so 
that  you  will  have  a  profit-making  flock 
this  fall  and  winter,  worm  control  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  And  worm  con¬ 
trol  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  a  bad 
infestation  of  worms,  but  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  a  re-infestation,  as  well.  A 
five-day  flock  treatment  to  remove  the 
worms  before  they  get  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop,  is  recommended.  It  should  be 
given  once  a  month,  using  Avi-Tabs 
or  Avi-Tone. 

Avi-Tabs  come  in  tablet  form  and 
are  simply  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  the  mash ;  Avi-Tone  comes 
in  powder  form  and  can  be  mixed  with 


either  wet  or  dry  mash.  Feed 
your  chicks  all  they  will  eat 
of  the  mixture  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  mornings.  The  con¬ 
centrated  medicine  in  Avi- 
Tabs  or  Avi-Tone  penetrates 
deep  into  the  folds  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  and  dislodges 
the  worms ;  at  the  same  time, 
their  tonic  ingredients  build 
up  the  chicks’  vitality. 

Worms  also  cause  intestinal  inflam¬ 
mation.  so  be  sure  to  put  Plien-O-Sal 
Tablets  in  the  drinking  water  every 
day.  Its  medicines  will  heal  up  the  raw, 
sore  bowels  and  increase  the  chicks’ 
resistance  to  disease.  Thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  found  this  two- 
way  treatment  very  effective  for  worm 
control — Avi-Tabs  or  Avi-Tone  in  the 
mash  and  Phen-O-Sal  in  the  drinking 
water. 

Prevent  Fowl  Pox  Losses 
By  Vaccinating  Now 

Every  year,  Fowl  Pox  kills  thousands 
of  birds  in  the  forms  of  cankers,  roup, 
etc.  This  rapidly  spreading  disease 
usually  strikes  during  the  winter 
months,  when  egg  juices  are  the  high¬ 
est  :  consequently  it  creates  untold 
losses  among  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers.  The  best  way  to  prevent  Fowl 
Pox  is  to  vaccinate  when  your  chicks 
are  between  G  and  12  weeks  of  age. 
You.  yourself,  can  do  the  vaccination 
as  complete  easy-to-follow  directions 
come  with  every  package.  Our  Fowl 
Pox  Vaccine  (Chicken  Strain)  is  made 
in  our  own  laboratories  under  Govern¬ 
ment  License  No.  195  and  produces 


Your  denier  will  be  (/lad  to  help  you  plan  a 
complete  worm  control  program,  and  to  show 
you  how  to  vaccinate.  Ask  for  the  above 
preparations  at  your  local  chick  hatchery, 
feed,  drug,  poultry  supply  or  general  store. 
Avi-Tabs,  200  Tablets,  SI. 75;  Avi-Tone,  5  lbs. 
$1.75;  Ph en-O-Sal  Tablets,  125  for  $1;  Fowl 
Pox  Vaccine  (Chicken  Strain)  100  doses,  $ 1 . 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
243  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Control  Pays  Big  Profits 


damage 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.50  37.50  75  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Black  Giants.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R  X.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  and  Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Started  Clucks,  lOo  and  up.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  B.  W.  D 

All  reactors  removed.  $1  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  circular. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALlSTERV I LLE,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  quick-maturing,  Large-Type  Leghorns.  Hollywood  Foundation. 
Heavy  layers  of  Big,  White  Eggs.  Big  Husky  Chicks  that  Live  and  Lay. 
UTILITY  MATING  $6.50-100,  $65-1000  -  SPECIAL  MATING  $7-100,  $70-1000 
Circular  Free.  Certificate  No.  924. 

THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method,"  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  individually  culled. 
All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  1000 

Grade  AA  . $7.50  $75.00 

Utility  .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50  72.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  70.00 

Write  for  free  catalog  &  price  list.  100%  del.  guar. 
Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  in  Feb.,  1934.  by  my  personal  supervision. 

(Certificate  3997)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  from  ad.  or  write — 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

(Certificate  3480)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  Cert.  3480. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $6.50 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.,  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  6.30 


Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.'Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PET  I  API  V  fHIPIfQ  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
nLLIADLL  UIIUVJ  MIXED.  Cir.  &  Price  List. 
LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $10  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  $6  per  100 

f  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Itoclrs  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD 

and 

STARTED 

9  POPULAR  BREEDS 


f  Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori  Certificate 
LB.  IV.  D.  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J  No.  1951 
White  Leghorns:  Brown  Leghorns;  Barred,  White 
and  Bf.  Rocks;  R.I. and  N. H. Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes; 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  4020)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.30-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD- 

TESTED  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  El^tr‘chaedy  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rooks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes,  $7-100.  White  Leghorns,  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808,  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  week  ended  April  24  : 

George  B.  Treadwell’s  team  of  II.  I. 
Reds  form  Massachusetts,  that  took  the 
lead  a  fortnight  ags  is  still  setting  the 
pace  for  all  comers.  These  pullets  not 
only  succeeded  in  hanging  on  but  man¬ 
aged  to  increase  their  lead  last  week 
from  a  thre  eto  nine  point  margin.  In 
the  White  Rock  group  two  New  Hamp- 
hhire  entries  have  practically  alternated 
for  first  place :  P.  S.  Davis  and  Son  are 
now  out  in  front  again  after  trailing 
F our  Winds_Farm  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

In  the  25th  week  production  for  all 
pens  moved  up  31  eggs  to  a  total  of  5,- 
55S  or  a  yield  of  79.4  per  cent.  White 
Wyandottes.  Barred  Rocks,  and  R.  I. 
Reds  just  about  held  their  own.  White 
Rocks  and  X.  II.  Reds  both  eased  off  a 
hit.  but  these  losses  were  more  than  made 
up  by  the  Leghorns  that  increased  their 
contributions  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
These  slight  variations,  however,  cannot 
he  considered  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  varieties  are  in  top  form. 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm's  pen  of 
Reds  _  from  Massachusetts ;  Content 
Farm’s  team  of  Leghorns  from  New 
York,  and  the  Treadwell  entry  referred 
to  above  all  tied  for  first  with  weekly 
scores  of  70  points  each.  Ralph  W.  An¬ 
derson’s  entry  of  Reds  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  a  close  second  with  a  tally  of 
69  points. 

Two  other  pens  of  Reds  sponsored  by 
C.  T.  Avery  and  Son  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Charleseote  Farm  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  tied  for  third  with  J.  Ralph  Gra¬ 
ham’s  pen  of  X.  IT.  Reds  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  Irving  J.  Kauder's  pen 
of  Leghorns  from  New  York.  These  four 
teams  turned  in  scores  of  6S  points  each. 
Other  cases  could  be  cited  in  which  the 
vote  is  about  as  close  but  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  that  practically  all  pens 
are  doing  their  stuff. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  Poulty  Tri¬ 
bune.  the  May  issue,  by  Dr.  M.  A.  .Tull, 
attention  is  called  to  increasing  mortality 
among  pullets.  Demonstration  farm 
flocks  in  four  New  England  States 
showed  losses  that  run  to  better  than  IS 
per  cent.  Perhaps  the  price  present  day 
poultrymen  are  paying  for  specialization. 
This  mortality  tax  is  too  high  hut  it’s 
nothing  the  government  can  do  anything 
about. 

The  author  of  the  article  offers  several 
common  sense  suggestions  for  controlling 
or  rather  reducing  pullet  mortality.  Se¬ 
lect  breeding  stock  on  the  basis  of  vigor 
or  progeny.  Breed  from  carefully  se¬ 
lected  yearling  or  older  hens.  Feed  well- 
balanced  diets  especially  to  birds  in  con¬ 
finement.  Provide  adequate  floor  space 
for  both  growing  chicks  and  laying  hens. 
Brood  chicks  in  lots  of  250  or  less.  Pro¬ 
vide  adequate  range,  alternated  each  year. 
Lastly  put  into  practice  acceptable  san¬ 
itary  measures  in  the  poultry  house. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

N.  II.  Reds.— Edward  N.  Larabee,  N. 
H„  1.232  eggs,  1.23S  points;  Hubbard 
Farms,  X.  H.,  1.114  eggs.  1.131  points. 

White  Rocks.— P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N. 

H. ,  1.118  eggs,  1.132  points;  Four  Winds 
Farm.  X.  H„  1.126  eggs.  1,128  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — .Tames  Dry  den,  Cal., 

I. 2S3  eggs.  1.296  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  & 
Son.  N.  II..  1.114  eggs,  1.130  points;  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1.129  eggs,  1,102 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1.468  eggs.  1.170  points;  Parmen- 
ter  Farm.  Mass.,  1.373  eggs,  1,461  points; 
Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.,  1,353 
eggs,  1,390  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough.  Conn.,  1.337  eggs,  1.361  points; 
Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1,261  eggs,  1,278 
points. 

White  Leghorns. — Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa., 
1,372  eggs,  1.439  points;  Irving  .T.  Kaud- 
er,  N.  Y„  1.100  eggs,  1.409  points ;  Oak 
Knoll  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,373  eggs, 
1.386  points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y..  1.- 
317  eggs,  1,362  points ;  A.  E.  Anthony  & 
Son,  Conn.,  1.293  eggs,  1,353  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5.558  eggs,  5.786  points ;  total  to  date, 
107.717  eggs,  108.181  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week.  No.  51.  67  eggs,  70  points ; 
best  pen  to  date,  No.  54.  1.468  eggs,  1,470 
points;  average  pen  total  to  date,  1,077 
eggs,  1.082  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  Wyandottes,  81.4;  60  N.  II. 
Reds.  81.9;  90  White  Rocks,  71.9;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  80.9;  330  R.  I.  Reds, 
82.6;  3S0  White  Leghorns,  77.4;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  79.4. 


Peanut  Butter  Cup  Cakes 

One-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  peanut 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  three 
cups  sifted  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one  cup  sweet  milk.  Cream 
together  butter,  peanut  butter  and  sugar. 
Add  remainder  of  ingredients. 

Icing. — One  cup  powdered  sugar,  one 
rounded  tablespoon  peanut  butter,  enough 
heavy  cream  to  spread,  vanilla.  Put  on 
while  cakes  are  hot.  B.  K. 


Walnut  Torte 

Here  is  a  delicious  recipe  for  walnut 
torte  from  “The  Cook’s  Nook:”  Combine 
four  beaten  egg  yolks  with  one-half  cup 
sugar  and  beat ;  then  add  one-half  pack¬ 
age  of  rolled  zwieback  and  mix  with  a 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  four  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  whites  and  one  cup  chopped  wal¬ 
nut  meats.  Divide  into  two  buttered  lay¬ 
er  cake  tins  and  bake  19  minutes  in  mod¬ 
erate  (375°F.)  oven.  Put  together  with 
marshmallow  whip. 


T^rms 


Hubbard  Farms  May  Hatched 
N.  H.  Reds  Mature  for 
October  Egg  Profits! 

With  Hubbard  Farms’  Reds,  there’s  still  ample 
time  to  get  chicks  and  be  ready  for  fall  egg 
profits  I  Figure  this  out: 

You  buy  clucks  for  broiler  or  egg  profits. 
Until  those  profits  start,  it’s  ail  outgo — 
not  income.  The  faster  a  chick  grows,  the 
cheaper  this  growth  is  made. 

Fast,  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity  bred 

for  20  years  into  Hubbard  Chicks  shortens  the 
period  before  profits  are  realized.  Speedy  growth 
and  freedom  from  culls  makes  them  popular  for 
broilers.  Eggs  at  5  months  and  50%  production 
of  good-size  eggs  at  6  months  makes  them  popu¬ 
lar  for  layers.  Generations  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  low  mortality  make  them  profit  makers 
either  way. 

Get  our  Catalog.  It  tells  you  why  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  dependable — why  you  should  buy  only 
from  the  source — why  our  chicks  have  given 
such  wonderful  satisfaction — 32  pages  in  color 
with  true  descriptions  of  our  N.  H.  Reds  and 
their  profit-making  qualities.  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


RE-MEMBER  The  POINTS  OF  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING 


at  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 

STILL  LEADING  THEIR  BREED 

"The  Fourth  Monthly  Summary”  published  by 
the  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest,  shows 
Redbird  Farm  birds  leading  in  5  different  ways. 
As  this  goes  to  press,  they  are  still  leading  their 
breed  by  49  points. 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station,  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.  We  keep  oter  30.000  breeders 
on  our  own  farm,  and  do  not  buy  any  hatching 
eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  excess 
of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make  cash 
refund  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Low  May  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2130 


OSS 

'Jai’m 

R.I. Reds 


HERE’S  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 

WITH  100%  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade-A  Chicks  are  offer¬ 
ed  at  a  special  low  price.  Yet  they  carry 
pure  Moss  Farm  blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen 
Farmingdale  (New  York)  Contes! 

1933-34  1’en  now  leading  its  breed  in  Number 
of  Eggs  produced. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

by  Tube  Agglutination  Method.  Supervision 
of  Mass.  State  Experiment  Station. 

FREE  Replacement  of  losses  above  2%  dur¬ 
ing  flrat  14  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  9oS 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List, 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn.,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks,  Black 
Giants,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted,  7'/ae.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 
Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  May  &  .Tune 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  .  1.75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  SB. 50  — 100;  S65. 00—1000.  Farm  Photos  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  SftB 


T  V) G 17  t  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
,  and  II.  I.  lteds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
Bljc  each  or  $66— 1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  7c  each  or  $70—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  $8.30—100.  Write  for  FREE  lit. 
and  valuable  information  on  Chick  raising  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  l^,^. 

Cert.  7721,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  6A0,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


WEADER’S  CHIX  and  Wh.  Leghorns 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  N.  H.  Beds 
$7.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  eat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bl.  and 
Wh.  Giants,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Large  Type 
"White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices. 
Ml.  KOAI)  POULTRY  FARM  Box  33  R  TROXFLVU.LE.  PA. 


BROWN  &  MANN  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Largo  type.  Greatest  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Contest  winners.  Illustrated  folder. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS- 

■-•AFij  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested  stock.  Salis¬ 
bury  whole  blood  antigen  test.  No  Money  Down.  100% 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland.  Mich.  Comp.  1060 


All  KN’Q  r'UIf'VQ  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross 
HLLCl't  J  t/iIUld  Bred  Leghorns  and R. I. Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen's  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Do) 


Supervised  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS ,  7c 

We  are  a  breeding  farm.  Clr.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 
E.  L.  BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlinterville,  Pa. 


IJABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood-Tested 
u  breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Fekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Rooks  &  Reds.  $6.30.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Assorted,  $6.30.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  T 

M  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Large  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  State  Blood- 
tested.  $6.25-100.  Write  for  circular. 

M.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

and  prices.  V 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


High  Egg  Records  and 
Vigor 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with 
poultry  breeding  that  I  have  avoided  dis¬ 
cussing,  because  it  was  of  no  personal  in¬ 
terest  to  me.  That  subject  is  the  influence 
breeding  for  high  egg  records  has  on  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  and  consequently  on  the 
health  of  a  flock.  I  have  never  tried  for 
high  individual  records  from  any  hens  I 
ever  have  had.  I  set  180  eggs  as  the 
yearly  average  of  my  flock  and  never 
tried  to  breed  for  a  large  recoi’d.  Of 
course  I  found  hens  in  my  flock  that  laid 
more  and  less  than  this  limit  and  mostly 
my  hens  fell  below  this  average.  Our 
State  poultry  expert  has  said  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  that  high  egg  records  were  having 
a  noticeable  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
best  laying  flocks  he  has  visited  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  breeders  themselves 
have  been  inclined  to  scoff  at  my  notions 
on  the  subject. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
poultry  breeder  of  whom  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  heard.  He  said  he  had  read  some¬ 
where  in  an  article  written  by  me  that  I 
have  not  given  my  liens  any  medicine  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  dose  of  epsom  salts 
for  many  years ;  that  my  way  of  doctor¬ 
ing  a  hen  that  really  was  sick  was  by 
using  a  sharp  hatchet.  Then  he  said  that 
he  had  been  breeding  for  high  records  a 
long  time  and  he  was  losing  so  many 
hens  and  getting  such  poor  hatches  from 
his  eggs  that  he  was  beginning  to  think 
that  possibly  killing  off  the  hens  that  got 
sick  might  be  a  good  plan. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  quit  selling 
eggs  for  hatching  and  birds  for  breeding 
purposes  because  I  wanted  to  do  some 
experimental  work  without  being  afraid 
to  tell  what  I  was  doing  for  fear  I  would 
spoil  my  business.  I  was  so  situated  that 
selling  eggs  for  hatching  and  birds  for 
breeding  was  not  a  matter  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  importance  because  I  could  use 
my  time  just  as  profitably  in  another 
way  and  could  materially  reduce  the 
number  of  hens  I  kept. 

At  oue  time  I  took  a  course  under  com¬ 
petent  supervision  on  poultry  diseases 
and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  got  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  frequently  guessing  right  about 
what  ailed  a  sick  hen.  Then  I  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  who  had  some  origi¬ 
nal  notions  about  hen  breeding,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  quit  trying  to  cure  roup, 
as  a  hen  that  once  had  a  real  case  of  the 
disease  never  afterward  laid  enough  eggs 
to  make  her  worth  keeping,  so  he  cut  off 
the  head  of  roupy  liens  as  soon  as  he 
noticed  they  had  the  disease,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  his  hen  quite  getting  roupy. 
I  asked  him  if  the  same  rule  applied  to 
other  diseases  and  he  said  it  did.  At  that 
time  we  never  had  chickenpox  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I  lived  and  we 
never  have  it  where  I  now  live,  so  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  that  disease.  But 
we  used  to  have  tuberculosis  plenty  and 
a  liver  disease  that  killed  a  few  hens  and 
made  others  worthless,  and  various  other 
ailments  which  I  now  suspect  showed  in 
liens  which  carried  blackhead  that  never 
were  killed  by  it,  but  transmitted  the 
disease  to  turkeys.  I  got  in  the  habit  of 
killing  really  sick  hens,  and  later  those 
that  did  not  seem  very  badly  affected.  I 
held  numerous  post  mortems  on  the  hens 
and  often  found  abnormal  conditions  that 
could  not  be  discovered  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  end  I  had  a  flock  that  laid  as 
many  eggs  as  I  wanted  it  to  and  I  got 
absolutely  rid  of  disease.  There  were 
years  that  1  did  not  lose  a  hen  from  any 
sickness  except  losing  one  occasionally 
from  apoplexy  or  in  some  mysterious  way 
which  a  post  mortem  showed  was  from 
some  injury,  usually  finding  the  hen  over¬ 
fat  with  a  broken  blood  vessel. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  force  feed¬ 
ing  hens  to  get  high  production  has  been 
carried  entirely  too  far.  Prepotency  is 
weakened,  fecundity  is  lowered  and  in 
the  end  constitutional  vigor  is  low  and 
lacking  resistance,  hens  fall  prey  to  any 
little  disease  which  might  be  entirely  un¬ 
important  in  vigorous  hens,  death  be 
come  frequent  and  profits  disappear. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho,  miller  pukvis. 


Merchants  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance,  plus  your  local  Agent’s  advice 
and  counsel,  assure  adequate  protection 
of  the  highest  type  at  a  lower  cost. 

“Ask  the  man  who 
has  had  an  accident” 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  PuUorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTER  V I  LLE,  PA. 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

and  our  stock  performs  because  we  have 
bred  20  years  for  size,  vigor,  uniformity, 
low  mortality,  heavy  egg  production. 
Leghorns,  B.  &  W.  Rocks,  A  1  71  A- 

Reds,  W.  Wyandottes...  Ulliy  1  7ZC  Ca. 
Folder,  Price  List  Free.  (Code  No.  515) 
ELIZABETH TOWA  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  M.  Lougenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


/yj)  BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
[  <?■  farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and,  the  best  equipped 
ul'  _  plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 

CmXCHICKS  $6.50-100,  $65-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 
BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nlttany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

"  /"A  .  i — <  The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 

f  ......  I  (A  hkcb  Af  Chicks  we  have  hatched 

1  SS3f\nA0/\i^T\^tCty  1nr  thousands  of  6atjsfied 

customers  for  many  years. 
BAR.  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS;  REDS;  WH.  WYAN. 
DOTTES;  BLK.  MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG- 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you !  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  PI4IPYC  BARRED.  WHITE  & 
HATCHED  UniUIVO  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . $7.00-100 

White  Giants,  Buff  Minorcas . $9.00-100 

White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed . $6.30-100 

Postpaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

I  P  H  I  r  Y  C  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
ILnlLAi}  STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$6.30—100,  $31.50—500,  $63—1000 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 

L.  E.  Strawser,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

s _  ULEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed- 
a jng  an(j  Batching  chix,  other  breeds. 

,  100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 

i/I  free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

C\f5  ft*  Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Ego  Farm, 
Box  307-R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  BWD  Bloodtested  Breeders 

GRADE  A  LEGHORNS . $6.30-100;  $63.00-1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00-100;  70.00-1000 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  6.30-100;  63.00-1000 

100%  live  arrival.  Circular  FRE®.  (Cert.  3846.) 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.  D. 6,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


THOROBRED  •BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
*110  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds. 
Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Rks,  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps,  Giants,  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Arnig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $63  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $65  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  . $63  per  1000 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  *  O V  mirwc  FROM  BREEDERS 
OHO  If  LIlILIlJ  BLOOD-TESTED 

For  BWD  (PuUorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks.  Write  for  circular.  (Cert.  7791.)  May  & 
June  prices:  $6.50  per  100,  $65  per  1000,  postage  paid. 
C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  100  500  1000 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.C.B.  Rocks  $7-$35-$70.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for 
BWD  by  Ant.  Stnd.  method.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Cir.  free. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY  (Cert.  401S) 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &.  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  type  W.  Leghorns  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  571S. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  EtjEACTTcRH'ECD  CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $6.50-100 


Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrchceadly  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $6.50-100.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred.  Wh.. 
Buff  Rocks.  $7-100.  II.  Mixed.  $6.50-100.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.30-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 


White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Legs.,  $7.00 
per  100.  Assorted  $6.50  per  100.  Folder  free. 
Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY. 

Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  (BWD)  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  B.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mix.  All  chicks  $6.30  per  IOO  or  $63  per  1000.  100% 
live  delivery,  postpaid.  Write  for  free  Circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


$6.50  PER  IOO  AND  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Free, 
Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa 


pHICKS — Retail  and  Wholesale  Sent  C.  O.  D.  (Conr 
u  plianee  Certificate  No.  916  )  Live  delivery  guaranteed- 
Write  ALMENDJNGER  HATCHERIES  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 
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•Pre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  12,  1934 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


As  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  our 
church  I  am  coming  to  you  for  advice. 
Can  you  tell  us  if  this  is  all  right  to  sign, 
or  is  there  some  catch  to  it?  We  do  not 
understand  whether  these  articles  have 
to  be  purchased  of  them  or  can  we  buy 
from  our  own  local  stores?  Can  they 
compel  us  to  continue  for  36  months  if 
we  do  not  want  to?  The  agents  tell  us 
all  there  is  to  it  is  to  save  the  labels 
from  any  article  we  use  and  send  them 
in  and  get  2  per  cent  for  the  church. 
These  rural  churches  are  badly  enough  off 
without  getting  into  anything  which  will 
not  be  a  benefit.  Your  advice  will  be 
appreciated.  All  the  pastors  are  much 
opposed  to  this  and  we  cannot  see  why. 

New  York.  mbs.  r.  j.  f. 

We  were  advised  that  no  financial 
statements  were  being  issued  for  the  time 
being  due  to  business  reasons.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  to  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Goodwin  Corporation  of  the  same 
address,  but  the  plan  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practical  and  the  Goodwin  Plan  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  dissolved  and  activities  have  since 
been  continued  by  the  Goodwin  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  plan  is  offered  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  to  raise 
money  without  expense  to  the  church 
members.  It  appeals  principally  to  the 
women’s  organizations  of  the  church,  and 
involves  signing  a  three-year  contract  to 
purchase  from  certain  manufacturers  se¬ 
lected  products  designated  by  the  corpora- 
tion  on  which  it  agrees  to  pay  a  2  per 
cent  commission.  “Good  News  Broad¬ 
casters”  are  appointed  by  the  corporation 
from  church  members  who  agree  to  sign 
up  10  or  more  families  to  purchase  from 
the  “Goodwin  Church  Loyalty  Purchase 
List.”  The  purchasers  are  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  wrappers  or  coupons  turned  in. 
On  presenting  these  to  the  manufacturers 
the  Goodwin  Corporation  gets  3%  percent 
commission  and  turn  over  2  per  cent  to 
the  church,  less  shipping  expenses.  Many 
ministers  and  church  workers  will  not 
contenance  the  plan  because  it  will  be 
harmful  to  local  enterprises  and  stores. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pastors  are  well 
advised  in  their  opposition  to  this  scheme. 
It  lias  no  established  financial  rating  and 
has  furnished  no  evidence  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  performance  of  its  part  of 
the  contract.  There  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  price  or  quality  of  the  goods  to  be 
sold  the  church  members.  Two  per  cent 
is  a  small  margin  at  best.  Some  would 
neglect  to  save  the  wrappers.  Others 
would  be  mislaid  or  lost,  and  those  who 
preserved  may  find  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  sooner,  that  the  company  had  gone  out 
of  business.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  good  people  can  finance  their 
church  expenses  at  less  actual  cost  by 
buying  goods  where  they  may  be  had  at 
best  prices,  quality  considered,  and  con¬ 
tribute  a  part  of  the  savings  to  the 
church.  The  average  country  store-keeper 
contributes  more  to  the  community  and 
the  church  than  intervening  and  promo¬ 
tional  corporations. 

The  papers  announce  that  the  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y.,  Grand  Jury,  April  27,  in¬ 
dicted  James  P.  Delaney,  missing  presi¬ 
dent  of  four  realty  corporations,  and  six 
other  men  whose  identities  were  not  re¬ 
vealed,  on  charges  of  second-degree  grand 
larceny  and  conspiracy.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  seven  men  have  taken  ,$500,000  from 
2.000  persons  in  Eastern  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  since  July,  1932,  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  “free  lot  racketeering.” 

Delaney,  who  disappeared  five  weeks 
ago,  was  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Building  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  Inc. ;  the  Sheldon  Homes,  Inc. ; 
the  Bayshore  Development  Co.,  and  the 
Long  Island  Building  and  Development 
Co. 

It  was  said  that  a  woman,  represent¬ 
ing  one  or  another  of  Delaney’s  corpora¬ 
tions,  would  inform  a  prospect  that  he 
was  a  winner  of  a  free  building  lot,  lo¬ 
cated  either  in  Nassau  or  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  or  on  Staten  Island,  for  which  he  had 
to  pay  only  a  fee  of  $5  or  $10  for  title 
recording  and  taxes. 

The  fee  was  generally  paid,  whereupon 
the  victim  was  invited  to  look  the  prop¬ 
erty  over.  The  lot  always  turned  out  to 
be  a  little  piece  of  land,  miles  from  any¬ 
where  and  of  no  value  whatsoever.  The 
discouraged  winner  would  then  be  offered 
a  much  better  plot,  with  $250  to  $500  al¬ 
lowed  on  his  own  worthless  land  as 
partial  payment,  the  remainder  to  be  paid 
in  small  monthly  installments. 

When  it  was  decided  the  victim  was 


growing  tired  of  the  payments — in  many 
instances  he  had  ceased  them  altogether 
— an  exorbitant  offer  for  his  property 
was  made,  but  demanding  an  ownership 
deed,  which  the  latter  did  not  have.  The 
unsuspecting  victim  would  pay  the  com¬ 
pany  in  full  for  the  land,  receiving  a  re¬ 
corded  contract.  The  mysterious  stranger 
would  meanwhile  have  vanished.  As  it 
eventually  turned  out  none  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  had  ever  belonged  to  any  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  the  overhead  was  negligible  and 
the  profits  large. 

None  of  the  indicted  men  has  been  ar¬ 
rested. 

The  “Church  Melting  Pot,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  operates  a  plan  by  which  the 
church  collects  old  gold  and  silver  articles 
which  are  disposed  of  by  the  “Melting 
Pot”  and  the  proceeds,  less  a  commission, 
returned  to  the  church.  We  have  had 
some  complaints  that  returns  have  been 
very  slow  and  in  some  cases  not  made. 
We  are  advised  that  the  “Church  Melting 
Pot”  is  in  financial  difficulties  and  has 
been  unable  to  make  remittances. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  en¬ 
tered  an  order  against  Carlton  Mills  of 
New  York  to  cease  offering  “one  shirt 
free  with  every  three,”  when  the.  one  is 
not  really  free.  The  same  order  applies 
to  ties,  socks  and  underwear.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  ordered  to  cease  using  the 
name  Carlton  Mills,  Inc.,  indicating  that 
it  is  a  weaver  or  manufacturer,  unless  or 
until  it  actually  owns  and  controls  mills, 
unless  it  plainly  states  in  connection  with 
its  corporate  name  that  it  is  not  a 
weaver,  knitter  or  manufacturer. 


STRETCH  THIS  FENCE  ARID 
STRETCH  YOUR  DOLLARS 


XX/"  HEELING  FARM  FENCE  has  the  long 
’  ’  demonstrated  durability  of  COP-R-LOY 
wire  plus  a  HEAVY  PURE  ZINC  COATING 
...  a  combination  for  real  service  that  will  spread 
the  cost  out  over  many  years.  COP-R-LOY  is 
Wheeling’s  own  product;  the  wire  is  made  ex¬ 
pressly  and  exclusively  for  Wheeling  Fence.  And 
the  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  is  applied  by 
benefit  of  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  of 
galvanizing  farm  products  for  long  wear.  Your 
dealer  will  show  you  this  tough,  live  fence  that 
will  save  you  money. 

The  same  outstanding  quality  with  a  Lead  coating 
applied  over  and  fused  with  the  zinc, — a  double 
coated  fence, — also  supplied.  Wheeling  Corru¬ 
gating  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


' - - - - - - - M. 

For  your  roofing  select  Super-Channeldrain  this 
year,  with  its  patented  features  of  design;  leak- 
proof;  lightning-proof;  fire-proof;  trouble-proof; 
and  made  of  COP-R-LOY  with  an  extra  heavy 
pure  zinc  coating. 

Channeldrain 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  des  Moines  -  Philadelphia  .  St  Louis 
North  Kansas  City  .  Detroit  -  Columbus  -  Richmond  -  Buffalo  -  Minneapolis 


WHEELING 

COP-R-LOY 


REG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


FENCE 


The  beginning  of  January  of  this  year 
I  applied  for  a  first  mortgage  loan 
through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  money  to  be 
used  for  purchasing  livestock  and  feed  for 
same,  for  seeds,  to  do  some  necessary  re¬ 
pair  work  and  the  balance  to  pay  some 
current  debts.  A  few  weeks  later  an  ap¬ 
praiser  looked  over  the  place.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  I  received  notice  that 
loan  has  been  granted.  The  latter  part 
of  same  month  I  received  notice  that  loan 
was  to  be  paid  by  bonds  under  the  amend¬ 
ed  law.  Now  what  I  am  interested  to 
know  is  the  following : 

How  much  is  the  farmer  going  to  lose 
by  changing  these  bonds  into  cash?  Is 
any  debtor  required  to  take  such  bonds 
in  payments  for  current  debt,  and  if  so 
can  he  take  off  some  discount?  How  can 
I  buy  baby  chicks  and  chick  and  poultry 
feed  with  bonds?  How  does  it  sound  if 
I  approach  some  creditors  to  take  Farm 
Credit  Administration  bonds  in  payment 
of  the  bills  instead  of  cash?  And  last 
but  not  least,  what  benefit  does  the  farm¬ 
er  derive  by  having  to  take  bonds  instead 
of  cash  in  exchange  for  a  sound  first 
mortgage?  o.  s. 

New  York. 

On  January  31,  1934,  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,000,  and  authorized  to  issue  up 
to  $2,000,000,000  of  bonds,  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  U.  S. 
government. 

Because  of  the  heavy  strain  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  in 
making  cash  loans  against  mortgages, 
this  new  corporation  is  authorized  to  ex¬ 
change  its  bonds  for  Federal  Land  Bank 
bonds.  Then,  the  Land  Bank  and  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  make  their 
loans  to  farmers  in  the  form  of  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  bonds.  Loans  have  been 
made  in  this  manner  since  March  26. 

This  solution  is  not  as  unwieldy  as  it 
sounds.  These  bonds  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3%  per  cent  and  are  almost 
wholly  tax-exempt.  Since  this  issuance, 
they  have  been  selling  above  their  par 
value  and  so  far  have  proved  to  be 
readily  salable.  If  their  market  con¬ 
tinues  active  farmers  should  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  than  if  they  received  cash. 
They  might  be  able  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a 
slight  profit  and  besides,  if  they  did  not 
want  to  use  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan 
at  the  one  time,  they  could  meanwhile  re¬ 
ceive  3  $4  per  cent  interest. 

Claiming  that  the  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  and  its  af¬ 
filiates,  has  shown  these  companies  to  be 
in  a  “precarious  financial  condition,” 
stockholders  have  begun  suits  in  Utica 
and  New  York  City  and  also  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Delaware.  The  New  York 
and  Delaware  suits  ask  that  a  receiver 
be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Massachusetts  action  seeks  an 
accounting. 


NEW  LOW  COST  ANNOUNCED 
FOR  1934  VACATION  TOUR 

Rural  New-Yorker  Offers  Greatest  Pleasure 
Bargain  in  Its  History  — the  Ideal 
Way  to  Enjoy  Travel 


The  exceedingly  low  cost  of  the  1934 
Rural  New-Yorker  Around  and  Across 
America  Tour  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  glorious  travel  vacation 
which  is  appealing  to  so  many  in  this 
section.  Despite  the  fact  this  year’s  tour 
is  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  with  new 
thrilling  features  added  to  the  itinerary, 
the  low  cost  rate  is  less  than  last  year. 


Many  Interesting  Stops 

The  1934  tour  includes  visits  to  Hav¬ 
ana,  Cuba,  the  Panama  Canal,  California, 
San  Diego,  Old  Mexico,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  then  by  train  up  the  coast 
through  the  Redwood  forest  to  Mt.  Rain¬ 
ier,  on  to  glorious  Glacier  National  Park 
and  then  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 


The  fact  that 
many  persons  who 
have  gone  on  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tours 
of  previous  years 
are  planning  to  go 
again  this  year  is 
another  indication 
that  the  1934  Tour 
is  exceptionally  ap¬ 
pealing. 


The  Immense  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Where  We  Stop 


A  Worry-Free  Trip 


These  tours  offer  the  ideal  way  to 
really  enjoy  a  travel  vacation  free  from 
the  usual  travel  worries.  You  have  no 
baggage  to  bother  with,  no  hotels  to 
hunt,  no  wondering  how  to  see  the  most 
interesting  sights.  All  these  details  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  expert  tour  directors. 
All  tour  members  do  is  relax  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  the  trip. 


Panama 

Pacific 

Liner 

Passing 

Through 

Panama 

Canal 


Name 


R.F.D. 


City- 

State 


The  one  low  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
all  meals,  boat  and  train  fare,  national 
park  tours,  admission  to  World’s  Fair,  etc. 
No  extras  to  pay,  not  even  tips.  You  can 
almost  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home. 

This  glorious  tour  is  given  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with:  Panama  Pacific  Lines;  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Burlington  Route, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad. 

Free  illustrated  literature  giving  all  the 
interesting  details,  the  day  by  day  itiner¬ 
ary,  low  cost  rates,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  Just  fill  in  your  name  and 
address  below  and  mail  to  Tour  Director, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


or  St. 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St„  New  York  City 
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Horticultural  Gossip 

In  preparing  for  the  spray  season 
ahead,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  upon  careful  spraying.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  much  so- 
called  “spray  burn”  is  due  to  mechani¬ 
cal  injury  to  the  leaves  by  carelessly  ap¬ 
plied  driving  sprays.  In  fact,  recent 
records  from  North  Carolina  tell  of  in¬ 
stances  of  injury  to  foliage  due  solely  to 
the  abrasive  action  of  wind-borne  road 
dust  and  sharp  sand ! 

* 

The  varieties  of  strawberries  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  York  State,  listed  in  the 
order  of  ripening  are :  Howard,  Boquet, 
Belt,  Parsons,  Marshall,  Chesapeake. 
New  York,  Joe,  Bliss,  Late  Stevens,  and 
Gandy.  Mastodon  is  the  only  everbearing 
variety  to  be  listed. 

* 

Chrysanthemum  plants  have  been  made 
to  flower  70  days  ahead  of  normal  bloom¬ 
ing  time  by  shortening  the  length  of  day 
to  31  hours  by  means  of  black  sateen 
cloth  drawn  over  the  plants  at  live  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  exposing  them 
to  light  at  seven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  This  treatment  not  only  has¬ 
tens  time  of  bloom,  but  also  produces 
shorter  stems,  and  may  induce  slight 
variations  in  color. 

* 

The  Albany  public  market  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  sales  of  perishable  farm  pro¬ 
duce  amounting  to  .$3,400,000  in  1930. 
City  peddlers  and  retail  storekeepers  took 
17  per  cent,  housewives  took  17  per  cent, 
and  inter-city  truckers  took  nearly  50 
per  cent.  Of  the  sales,  84  per  cent  were 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  15  per  cent 
were  poultry  products.  There  were  1.047 
growers  who  used  the  market,  coming 
from  57  townships  in  15  counties.  Nearly 
half  the  growers  sold  more  than  $2,000 
worth  of  produce. 

* 

For  the  lawn,  try  high-grade  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  and  red-top,  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  parts  of  Blue  grass  to 
one  of  red-top,  and  seed  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  ounce  per  square  yard  for  new 
lawns  and  one-fourth  ounce  per  square 
yard  for  old  lawns.  Sow  early  and  rake 
in  lightly. 

* 

Sour  cherries  respond  to  fertilizers  and 
to  pruning.  Prune  to  outside  lateral 
branches,  so  as  to  lower  the  top  and  to 
renew  it  with  vigorous  new  wood.  Two 
to  4  lbs.  per  tree  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonium  sulphate,  or  equivalent 
amounts  of  other  nitrogen-carrying  fer¬ 
tilizers,  may  be  expected  to  give  increased 
twig  and  leaf  growth,  and  to  produce 
larger  vields  both  in  the  current  and  suc¬ 
cessive'  years.  H.  B.  tukey. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

The  Winter  just  passed  was  the  warm¬ 
est  ever  known  in  these  parts.  Only  one 
morning  of  sub-zero  weather,  and  that 
only  four  below.  We  also  had  the  light¬ 
est  snowfall  ever  known.  Not  once  was 
a  sled  hitched,  and  we  usually  have  sled¬ 
ding  from  early  November  to  at  least  the 
middle  of  March,  here  on  the  ranch.  The 
light  snowfall  in  the  high  mountains  will 
cause  a  shortage  of  irrigation  water. 
Farmers  are  rushing  in  their  Spring 
crops  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
moisture  now  in  the  soil. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  all  out  of 
line  with  other  products.  Wheat  is  90c 
per  ewt.,  but  flour  milled  from  that  wheat 
is  $3.40  per  cwt.  Potatoes  run  from  40 
to  54c  per  cwt..  depending  on  the  va¬ 
riety.  Oats  and  barley  are  about  the 
same  price  as  wheat,  but  oatmeal  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  at  20c  the  package.  We 
have  quit  buying  the  prepared  breakfast 
foods  and  grind  our  own  wheat,  or  cook 
it  whole. 

Butterfat  is  19c  per  lb.,  creamery  but¬ 
ter  27  to  35c  lb.  Eggs  are  9  and  10c 
per  doz. ;  chickens  around  10  and  12c 
per  lb.  Merchants  paid  5c  per  lb.  in 
trade  for  dressed  hogs,  and  the  producers 
had  to  stand  the  processing  tax,  now 
82.25  per  cwt.  The  consumers  pay  24c 
per  lb.  for  good  bacon. 

Dry  goods  and  clothing  of  all  kinds 
still  advancing.  One  merchant  recently 
told  me  that  orders  were  expected  any 
day  for  a  further  advance  of  retail  prices, 
lie  queried.  "How  can  people  pay  more? 
They  haven’t  the  money  to  pay  for  goods, 
even  at  the  present  prices.”  The  hope 
that  “springs  eternal”  is  still  with  us, 
and  all  are  using  every  effort  to  succeed. 

It.  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  flower 
seeds  outdoors,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
vegetable  seeds.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of 
choice  plants  of  Petunia,  snapdragon,  Di- 
anthus  and  Dahlias  from  seeds  planted  in 
the  house.  Next  August's  flower  show 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  we  hope  to 
have  some  beauties  to  enter.  We  plan  to 
grow  more  of  the  named  Gladiolus  and 
Dahlias.  Heretofore  we  have  mostly 
grown  just  yellow,  pink,  etc.,  and  do  not 
know  their  names.  Anna  has  a  fine  lot 
of  pepper  and  tomato  plants  in  the  house. 
1  always  raise  the  melons  on  this  ranch, 
and  last  year  we  had  a  nice  lot  of  water¬ 
melons  of  the  Sweet  Siberian  variety  and 
Lake  Champlain  cantaloupes. 

Sheep-shearing  is  now  in  progress,  and 


soon  the  sheep  will  be  coming  in  from 
their  Winter  on  the  Utah  desert.  They 
will  lamb  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
then  be  taken  to  the  forest  reserve  for 
about  three  months’  grazing.  They  are 
then  separated,  the  fat  lambs,  unprofita¬ 
ble  ewes  and  wethers  shipped  to  market, 
generally  Denver  and  Kansas  City.  About 
the  middle  of  October  the  remaining 
sheep  are  started  to  the  desert  again. 
Talk  about  a  “dog’s  life,”  is  seems  to  me 
a  sheep's  life  is  the  hardest  of  all. 

Colorado.  MRS.  p.  u. 


A  Good  Suggestion 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  small 
item  he  run  in  your  paper  urging  appli¬ 
cants  not  to  send  original  references 
when  applying  for  positions,  hut  to  send 
instead  simply  a  copy.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  letters  may  he  miscarried 
or  lost,  or  references  may  inadvertently 
he  destroyed.  This  works  a  hardship 
both  on  the  advertiser  and  the  applicant, 
and  I  think  you  would  be  performing  a 
service  to  both  if  you  would  run  a  brief 
story  to  this  effect.  H.  P.  F. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D,  New  York  pity. 


R ATTFPIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
D/\  1  1  LIMLO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DUnm  CIMIQUIun  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
lUUlU  nniOrimU  rollof  film  developed  and  printed. 
26c.  Quick  service.  LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 


WANTEn  Tfl  DI1V  OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  oor  price  list 
TTrtniLU  1U  DU  I  MOJiROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults;  state  wages  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kau- 
neonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  a  market  garden 
farm,  $15  a  month  with  room,  board  and 
washing.  ADVERTISER  7839,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN  for  general  housework  in 
pleasant  country  home.  ADVERTISER  7844, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  all-around  man  on  small  farm; 

$15  per  month  and  home.  D.  H.  COOPER, 
R.  F.  D.,  Wanaque,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER  TO  REPAIR  farm  buildings, 
Northern  New  Jersey;  $25  monthly  and  keep. 
ADVERTISER  7846.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Up-State  farm-raised  single  man; 

drive  truck,  knowledge  of  poultry:  must  be 
wide-awake;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7849, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Elderly  man  to  assist  on 
small  farm  near  Kingston,  $12  monthly,  good 
home.  Apply  WAITE,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single  man  for  all-around 
farm  work:  good  milker  and  teamster:  sober 
and  reliable:  wages  $30  per  month.  DAVID  V. 
HANNAN,  R.  D.  8,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  vegetable  farm  near 
Easton.  Pa.,  on  shares:  must  have  own  tools; 
also  handy  man  for  general  work:  $15  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  7862.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good  reliable  farm-hand.  ARCHIE 
J.  LOVESEY,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Handy  man  and  wife  for  garden 
and  housework;  good  home,  moderate  wage: 
Americans  preferred.  Address  STEVENS,  24 
Moore  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  experienced  man  to  manage 
dairy  of  20  cows:  one  who  can  keep  a  low 
bacteria  content;  state  salary  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  7S68,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROWER  OF  OUT-DOOR  flowers  wants  single 
man  of  good  character  with  some  experience; 
small  salary  but  good  home.  BOX  538,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  cattleman,  dairyman,  all 
branches,  economical,  profitable,  maintenance; 
married.  ADVERTISER  7788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  ENERGETIC,  fully  experienced, 
single,  desires  steady  position;  plant  closing 
on  account  of  owner’s  death;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  14  years’  experience 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  strictly  sober:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  private,  commercial 
qualifications,  caponizing.  ALFRED  BOGERT, 
467  Ocean  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  IRISHMAN  wants  job  on  farm.  JOHN 
GAVIN,  173  Amsterdam  Ave.,  care  Verana, 
New  York  City. 


WOMAN  WISHES  to  run  farm  boarding  house. 

anywhere.  ADVERTISER  7S43,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  and  son  want  year-round  posi¬ 
tion;  reliable,  life-time  experience  as  dairy 
farmer  with  grade  A  milk  or  B:  or  share  basis 
or  run  farm  for  city  owner;  can  repair  any  kind 
of  machinery;  or  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  wife,  cook:  son.  chauffeur;  references; 
repiy  fully.  ADVERTISER  7845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position;  mechanic, 
farmer,  dairy  hand.  E.  L.  CRAIG,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  college  trained,  hav¬ 
ing  14  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
work;  owning  that  my  parents  are  dead  and 
being  unemployed  I  am  very  much  in  need  of 
work  immediately;  can  furnish  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  my  character  and  ability;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7S47,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man.  good  character. 

no  children,  10  years  working  foreman  on 
large  farm,  desires  position  where  practical, 
steady  work  will  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  stock  farm  man¬ 
ager,  poultry  farm  manager,  large  plant;  life 
experience  equipping,  stocking,  developing  es¬ 
tate  grounds,  stock  farms,  poultry  farms,  execu¬ 
tive  business  ability;  services  available  soon. 
H.  E.  HAYDEN,  Groton,  Conn. 


GROOM,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experienced 
with  saddle  horses,  hunters,  first-class  horse¬ 
man,  handy  man  on  place,  desires  position;  pri¬ 
vate  family  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7852, 
care  Rural  Xew-YTorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  DESIRES  position,  or  help 
chicken  farm,  roadside  restaurant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROUND  MOLE  and  field  mice  trapping,  es¬ 
tates,  parks,  anywhere;  references.  MAX 
WISEMAN,  Lyme,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm: 

some  experience.  ADVERTISER  7857,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED,  caretaker,  handy,  single. 
HARRY  ROSS,  Calverton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  33,  WHITE,  farm  experience,  good  milk¬ 
er.  wants  position  on  farm,  Long  Island. 
HENRY  SVEC,  104  Irving  Place,  Woodmere, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  good  housekeeper  and 
cook,  wishes  position:  no  laundry:  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  7859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER — Experienced  teacher  wants  a  rural 
school.  ADVERTISER  7863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  any 
commercial  farm  project;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

107-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  3  horses,  5  cows, 
bull,  chickens,  bees,  truck  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  EDWARD  LUSEWICZ,  Valatie.  N.  Y. 


154-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken,  boarding  farm,  fully 
stocked;  14-room,  2-family  house,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  bath;  near  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  482,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  58  acres,  dairy-fruit,  milk 
route,  10-room  house,  barn,  10  head,  chicken 
house,  75  chickens,  6  cows,  tractor  and  farm 
implements;  $7,000.  GEORGE  BUTCHER,  Lam- 
bertville,  X.  J. 


FARM,  GRAFTON,  N.  H..  200  acres,  1V2  miles 
to  railroad,  on  main  highway,  R.  F.  D.,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  11-room  house,  two  barns,  lean- 
to  and  shed,  roofs  all  new  asbestos  slate  shin¬ 
gles;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  tub.  blinds  and 
screens;  large  growing  timber  lot:  fine  location 
for  tea  room.  Address  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303 
Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW,  brick,  6  rooms,  bath,  gas, 
electric,  heat,  1  acre  ground,  barns  for  chick¬ 
ens,  garage  business;  built  6  years;  main  street 
town;  occupied  by  owner.  I.  H.  BAUM,  Rich- 
landtown.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  business.  ADVER 
TISER  7S10,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Twenty-one-acre  farm,  located  at  Selden, 
Long  Island;  large  old  house;  fine  location, 
main  highway;  price  right.  CHARLES  H. 
SHABER,  Medford  Ave.,  Pateliogue,  N.  Y. 


HANDSOME  ESTATE  of  six  acres,  old  colonial 
house,  large  sham-  trees,  evergreens  and  lawn; 
one  of  the  prettiest,  grounds  and  show  places 
about  Trenton:  10  miles  from  Princeton:  price 
reduced  from  $42,000  to  $18,000:  for  particulars 
address  owner,  BOX  437,  Trenton,  X.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  5-ACRE  fruit,  vegetable  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  large  stream,  electricity,  etc.;  price 
$7,500.  JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  X.  Y. 


157%-ACRE  FARM,  Cattaraugus  County,  on  im¬ 
proved  road,  7  miles  from  Franklinville,  9 
miles  from  Cuba,  2  miles  to  Isehua.  3  miles  to 
Abbotts,  15  miles  to  city  of  Olean,  A4  mile  from 
school,  3  miles  from  cheese  factory:  water  in 
pasture,  creek  and  spring:  19  rooms,  2-story 
house  and  garret:  never-failing  well,  water, 
telephone,  R.  F.  D.  mail;  good  team,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  11  cows.  Address  THOMAS  W1L- 
DRICK,  R.  F.  D.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y„  or  W. 
N.  Renwick,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  low-priced  abandoned 
farm  suitable  for  road-stand.  SCHMIDT,  S 
Robert  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


44-ACRES,  EASILY-WORKED  vegetable  and 
poultry  farm;  convenient  Bridgeton.  N.  J. :  7- 
room  house,  40-ft.  barn,  shed,  brooder-house, 
henhouse;  opportunity  to  live  on  farm,  work 
in  Bridgeton;  $3,300:  long-term,  easy  payments; 
free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  and  vegetable  farm,  road¬ 
side  stand,  close  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
on  main  road.  ADVERTISER  7838,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  fine  location,  8-room 
house,  bath,  full-size  cellar.  THOS.  F.  LONG, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  $200  down  payment, 
balance  like  rent  (by  week  or  month).  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"BROOKSIDE”  VILLAGE  home,  barn,  $500; 
photo  10c.  BOX  166,  East  Barre,  Vermont. 


26  ACRES,  NEW  York  Slate,  close  to  towns. 

cities  and  lakes:  fair  buildings,  good  water,  good 
roads;  price  $700;  easy  terms:  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  50  to  60  acres,  70 
miles  to  New  York  City:  electricity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  15  to 
25  acres,  within  35  miles  of  New  York  City: 
must  have  lake  or  large  size  brook,  fields  and 
woods:  give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  7848, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  equipped  poultry  business  to  cou¬ 
ple  who  can  buy  2.000  chickens  on  place:  es¬ 
tablished  trade.  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  City,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 10  acres,  8-room  house,  nice  thicken 
houses,  barns,  loft,  water.  HOEY,  11  Hooper 
Ave.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  farm,  200  acres,  State 
road,  fine  buildings,'  electricity,  stocked, 
equipped;  terms,  $8,000.  CHAS.  MARTIN, 
Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


IN  RAMAPO  Mountains,  %  mile  off  State  road, 
2-room  log  house,  barn,  6  acres  tillable.  8 
wood;  wonderful  view;  reasonable.  L.  MYERS, 
65  North  Central  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARM  land  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for  rent  or  will  con¬ 
sider  working  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  7853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  country  home,  7-room  house. 

barn;  excellent  water,  beautiful  view,  healthy 
location,  near  town,  highway;  35  acres  tillable; 
$15  per  month.  C.  ORT,  511  Plane  St.,  Hae- 
kettstown,  N.  J. 


RENT — New  poultry  plant,  1,500  capacity,  mile 
north  of  Hightstown,  Highway  25;  tourist  ac¬ 
commodations.  WILLIAM  PALMER,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  reasonable,  farm,  9S 
acres,  60  tillable,  16  acres  mixed  timber; 
buildings  fair;  24  miles  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  9 
miles  to  Altamont;  seen  by  appointment  only 
and  after  6  P.  M.  F.  VARGA,  551  Third  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  New  York,  bigli,  restful,  near 
railroad,  100  miles  to  city;  low  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  Adirondack  farm  for  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders  and  truck  gardening;  established 
business:  heaviest  traveled  road  in  Adirondaeks. 
ADVERTISER  7855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  8-ROOM  house,  all  conveniences,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  7 acres  land  fronting  two 
main  highways,  3  acres  strawberries,  good  out¬ 
buildings.  1  hour  drive  Philadelphia,  Atlantic 
City,  Wilmington;  bargain  $4,500  cash;  33  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia,  Route  46.  J.  A.  STITES. 
Deerfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  few  acres,  good  land,  with 
cheap  buildings;  easy  payments.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  sell  a  few  of  your  wood¬ 
land  acres?  Looking  for  homesite,  or  small 
home,  hour  Times  Square,  near  navigable  water. 
Small  cash  payment,  balance  monthly.  R.  SCUD- 
DER,  River  Road,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  EXCHANGE,  17-acre  State  road 
farm;  electricity;  capacity  thousand  bens;  no 
agents.  DONALD  BERRAY,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


HOME  FOR  SALE — 5-room  furnished  house; 

with  cow,  chickens,  fruit,  garden,  good  lawn 
and  large  shade  trees;  Catskill  Mountains.  Ad¬ 
dress  7860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  suitable  poultry;  must  have 
woodland,  brook;  within  70  miles  New  York; 
must  be  bargain;  cash.  ADVERTISER  7861, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  15  miles  of 
Syracuse;  must  be  cheap;  cash.  JOSEPH 
LEIBOLD,  Hazel  St.,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 


120  ACRES.  22  CATTLE;  privilege  boarders; 

sell  cash;  or  shares  with  adults:  state  age. 
means;  others  ignored.  ADVERTISER  7866, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  at  Wingdale,  N.  Y. ;  150 
acres  good  dairy  land,  barn  and  silo.  J. 
REDLICH,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta.  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.,  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90;  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anywhere;  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY — 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FANCY,  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80, 
120  lbs.  $9.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  hickory  smoked,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  real  country  style,  5-lb.  bags,  $1.25.  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1.  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


GOOD,  PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW. 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone,  5-lb.  pail 
amber  70e,  two  pails  $1.30;  six  full  sections 
clover  comb  honey  $1.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Accommodate  4;  bath, 
etc.;  Pemigewasset  Valley,  D.  W.  H. ;  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  ADVERTISER  7837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  people  to  board,  pleasant 
home,  reasonable.  HELENA  JULIFF,  443 
Jerome  Ave.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Adult  boarders,  country  home  on 
trout  stream  in  Maine;  Protestants.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WRITER  WANTS  Summer  home,  cultured  fami¬ 
ly.  country  residence;  cool  dry  climate,  woods, 
quiet:  fine  cooking;  reasonable.  BOX  102,  De¬ 
von,  Conn. 


BOARD,  OR  LIGHT  housekeeping  rooms,  coun¬ 
try  home  near  Saratoga.  ADVERTISER  7864, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cripples  or  elderly  people  on  farm; 

best  care,  good  food,  $5.50  per  week.  MARY 
ST1LSON,  Showhegan,  Maine. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Godeys  bound  volumes  magazines. 
HILDRED  KEWLEY,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Twenty  automatic  water  buckets, 
with  clamps  for  wooden  stanchions.  JAMES 
QUINN,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Brakes  Burned  Out — but  THIS  Tire 

Kept  Right  on  Rolling 


Test  cars  burned  out  brakes  in  72  hours 


How  “third  degree”  methods 
developed  an  astonishing  new  tire 


THE  Goodyear  test  cars  were  “try¬ 
ing  out”  a  new  tire.  Start — run  to 
50 — stop.  Start — run  to  50 — stop.  Hard, 
quick,  emergency-like  stops,  jamming 
on  the  brakes. 

The  strain  was  terrific !  Brakes  had  to 
be  adjusted  every  8  hours,  completely 
relined  every  72. 

But  when  that  battle  was  over,  we  knew 
we  had  a  better  tire  than  ever  before.  We 
wanted  a  tire  to  match  the  new  cars,  for 
these  high-powered,  faster-sprinting, 
quicker-stopping  cars  were  putting  new 
burdens  on  tires  —  demanding  longer 
wear,  more  grip  —  and  the  “G-3”  All- 
Weather  certainly  was  that  tire! 

How  it  Started 

Treads  were  wearing  out  too  fast.  Not 
only  competing  tires  —  but  even  ours. 
And  because  leadership  is  a  tradition 
at  Goodyear  this  order  came  from  the 
executive  offices:  “Find  out  what's 
wrong  and  lick  it!  Pour  all  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  resources,  and  skill  into  building  a 
tire  that  can  stand  the  gaff!" 


Smooth  highways  invite  you  to  drive  at  higher 
speeds.  You  need  grip  on  your  tires  more  than 
ever— and  “G-3”  keeps  its  grip  43%  longer 


Today — that  tire  is 
ready  for  you.  It  is 
called  “G-3”  because 
that  was  the  simple 
symbol  which  identi¬ 
fied  it  in  all  of  the  re¬ 
search  tests.  It  needs  no  fancy  name, 
for  in  the  plain,  honest  facts  are  reasons 
enough  for  any  sensible  man  or  woman 
to  buy  it. 

Put  “G-3”  All-Weather  tires  under  you 
and  you  will  get  greater  non-skid  mile¬ 
age  than  you  ever  got  before.  And  that’s 
important,  on  today’s  smooth  highways 
and  boulevards,  if  you  want  to  stop. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

43%  longer  non-skid  tread  wear 
16%>  more  non-skid  blocks 
5%%  wider  tread;  more  road  contact 
11  '2  %  wider  ribs;  narrower  grooves 

100%  guarantee  that  it  is  the  best  All- 
Weather  that  Goodyear  ever  built. 
It  costs  more  to  build  —  because 
there* s  more  rubber  in  the  tread 
—  an  average  of  2  pounds  more 
per  tire. 


That  husky,  non- 
skid  tread  puts 
grip  where  the  tire 
meets  the  road 


You  may  ask:  “If  the 
tread  is  heavier,  does 
that  increase  sidewall 
strain?”  The  answer  is 
yes.  But,  here  is  why 
Goodyear  can  pile  on 
that  added  strain  and 
stand  it — Supertwist!  For 
only  Goodyear  has  the  right  to  build 
tires  with  Super twisj,  that  marvelous, 
extra-durable,  extra-elastic  cord  fabric 
which  enables  the  carcass  of  “G-3”  to 
accept  an  increase  in  strain  with  no 
effort  at  all. 

See  “G-3”  Goodyear  All -Weathers  in 
your  size.  See  how  the  closer  -  nested 
pattern  of  diamond  blocks  and  ribs 
makes  a  more  compact  pattern,  one 
that  reduces  “squirming,”  of  the  tread 
under  pressure.  And  “squirming”  you 
know,  is  responsible  for  much  tread- 
wear. 

If  you  have  tires  to  buy,  buy  “G-3” 
tires  now.  They  cost  more  to  build,  but 
you  can  buy  them  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Key  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Spray  Information  for  the  Amateur  Fruit-grower 

The  trend  in  orcharding  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
small  grower  and  the  home  orchardist  in  favor  of 
Ihe  commercial  grower.  Yet  there  is  a  large  group 
of  individuals,  who  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  be  considered  commercially  minded,  who  delight 
in  a  few  fruits  of  their  own  raising,  just  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  thing.  And  these,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  encouraged  and  helped.  Let  us  not 
reach  such  a  pass  in  the  fruit  game  in  which  a  gen¬ 
eration  grows  up  without  knowing  the  appeal  of  the 
bearing  fruit  plant.  The  railroads  have  learned 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  becoming  “automobile 
and  bus  conscious"  instead  of  “railroad  conscious.” 
So  while  it  may  be  true  that  a  few  trees  in  the 
garden  may  help  to  swell  total  production,  they  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  fruit  minded. 
What  letter  advertisement  could  the  fruit  industry 
have  than  a  host  of  amateurs  thinking  in  terms  of 
fruit?  Have  you  not  heard  a  purchaser  speak  of  fruit 
from  the  background  of  a  boyhood  experience?  What 
lietter  proof  of  the  value  of  keeping  alive  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  interest  in  fruits? 

But  the  amateur  grower  is  perplexed  by  a  score  of 
technical  questions  that  few  have  attempted  to 
answer.  Control  of  insects  and  diseases  is  his  par¬ 
ticular  bugaboo.  Handicapped  by  lack  of  efficient 
equipment,  confused  by  dozens  of  prepared  spray 
materials,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  details  of  insect 
life  cycles,  weather  reports,  and  timeliness  of  spray¬ 
ing,  he  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  gets 
nothing  but  a  few  wormy  apples,  wormy  cherries, 
and  some  plums  that  are  half  rotten  before  they  are 
even  ripe.  I  have  a  genuine  sympathy  for  these 
people,  and  I  think  that  more  effort  should  be  made 
to  help  them.  There  are  certain  values  in  life, 
which  have  been  called  the  “satisfaction  of  life” 
which  cannot  lie  measured  in  money  and  profits, 
but  which  the  war  generation  is  gradually  learning 
are  of  tremendous  value  in  real  living. 

Very  well,  if  spraying  is  such  a  large  problem  for 
the  amateur,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  First  of 
all,  recognize  that  he  is  not  asking  for  90  per  cent 
“A”  grade  fruit,  and  second,  recognize  that  he  can 
afford  to  take  a  few  chances  on  the  final  outcome, 
because  this  is  an  avocation  and  not  a  livelihood.  If 
he  can  secure  a  few  good  fruits  in  return  for  modest 
equipment  and  reasonable  expenditure  of  labor,  he 
will  be  satisfied. 

The  first  question  is :  Shall  he  dust  or  shall  he 
spray?  Well-timed  thorough  spraying  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  control  than  ordinary  dusting.  To 
offset  this,  the  liquid  is  more  trouble 
to  make  up  and  put.  on,  and  the  net 
i-esult  may  lie  that  a  home  gardener 
may  secure  better  results  by  dusting 
than  by  spraying,  solely  because  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  apply  the  dust 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  so  does  not 
neglect  the  task.  Furthermore,  if  the 
tree  is  near  a  painted  building  or  fence, 
the  spray  is  more  likely  to  discolor.  A 
sulphur  spray  and  a  lead  paint  react 
to  give  lead  sulphide,  which  is  black. 

So  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  the  dust  is 
likely  to  be  more  expensive.  A  good 
hand  duster  will  cost  $14  to  $21,  and 
the  dust  will  cost  4  to  10c  a  pound  in 
100-lb.  lots.  A  hand  sprayer  will  cost 
40c-  to  $0.  The  recommendations  and 
specifications  in  packages  of  standard 
advertised  products  may  be  relied  upon 
for  safety  and  efficiency. 

The  materials  in  general  use  are 
either  insecticides  (insect-killers)  or 
fungicides  (fungus  destroyers).  Insects 
ai-e  killed  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1) 

By  the  material  coming  in  contact  with  the  body  (a 
contact  insecticide),  as  lime-sulphur,  oils,  tar 
-washes  and  soaps;  (2)  by  the  fumes,  as  nicotine 
sulphate,  tobacco  products  and  pyrethrum ;  (3)  by 
acting  as  a  stomach  poison,  as  arsenate  of  lead. 
Fungi,  or  plant  diseases,  are  best  “prevented”  rather 
than  “killed,”  by  the  presence  of  the  material  on 
the  foliage  or  fruit  as  a  protective  covering,  as  lime- 
sulphur,  and  various  sulphur  products,  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  other  copper  products. 

The  time  of  application  and  the  concentration  of 
materials  vary  with  the  class  of  fruit  and  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  For  apple,  the  program  is  as 
'follows ; 

1. — When  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  buds  are  out 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  using  two-fifths  cup  of 
lime-sulphur  (1%  cups  if  scale  is  present),  one-half 
ounce  of  powdered  lead  arsenate,  four-fifths  tea¬ 


spoon  nicotine  sulphate,  in  water  to  make  one  gallon ; 
or  a  90-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate  dust;  "90-10" 
means  90  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  10  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  application  is  of  particular  importance 
in  Western  New  York. 

2.  — When  buds  of  blossom  cluster  are  separated, 
or  earlier  if  a  rainy  period  threatens,  using  two- 
fifths  cup  of  lime-sulphur  and  one-half  ounce  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  in  water  to  make  one 
gallon ;  or  90-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate  dust.  This 
application  is  important  for  Hudson  River  Valley. 

3.  — When  the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling,  using 
two-fifths  cup  of  lime-sulphur,  one-half  ounce  of 


Good  type  of  hand  duster,  icell  suited  to  the  home  gar- 
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powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  and  four-fifths  teaspoon 
of  nicotine  sulphate  in  water  to  make  one  gallon ; 
or  90-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate  dust. 

4. — Ten  days  later,  using  two-fifths  cup  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

5.  — First  of  July,  using  two-fifths  cup  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  and  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  in  water  to  make  one  gallon. 

Applications  three  and  five  are  very  important. 

For  the  pear,  try  the  following : 

1.  — Cluster  bud,  when  cluster  buds  have  separated 
(Bartlett),  and  when  they  begin  to  separate  (Kief- 
fer),  using  1%  cups  lime-sulphur  in  water  to  make 
one  gallon. 

2.  — Calyx,  one  week  after  petals  fall,  using  one- 


third  ounce  copper  sulphate,  two-fifths  pound  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  one-half  ounce  lead  arsenate,  and  four- 
fifths  teaspoon  of  nicotine  sulphate,  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon. 

3. — Emergency,  whenever  foliage  shows  sticky 
exudate  from  pear  insects  (psylla),  using  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  in  calyx  application. 

For  the  peach  : 

1.  — Early  Spring  before  buds  swell,  or  late  Fall, 
using  one  cup  lime-sulphur  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

2.  — When  blossoms  show  pink,  using  one-fourth 
pound  dry-mix  sulphur-lime  in  water  to  make  one 
gallon  ;  or  dusting  sulphur. 

3.  — When  shucks  are  falling,  using  one-fourth 
pound  dry-mix  sulphur-lime  and  one-third  ounce  of 
lead  arsenate,  and  iy±  ounces  of  hydrated  lime  in 
water  to  make  one  gallon ;  or  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust, 
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4.  — Two  or  three  weeks  after  shucks  fall,  using 
one-fourth  pound  dry-mix  sulphur-lime  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon. 

5.  — Two  to  four  weeks  before  fruit  ripens,  using 
one-fourth  pound  dry-mix  sulphur-lime  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon  ;  or  dusting  sulphur. 

The  most  important  of  these  sprays  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  are  1.  3,  4  and  5. 

For  plums : 

1. — When  shucks  are  off  young  fruits,  using  one- 
fourtli  pound  dry-mix  sulphur-lime  and  one-half 
ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon  ;  or  8o-15  sulphur-lead  arsenate  dust. 

2.  — From  14  to  20  days  later,  before  rainy  periods 
if  possible,  using  one-fourth  pound  dry-mix  sulphur 
lime  in  water  to  make  one  gallon. 

3.  — Before  fruit  ripens,  before  rainy  period  if 
possible,  using  one-fourth  pound  dry-mix  sulphur- 
lime  in  water  to  make  one  gallon. 

For  sour  cherries : 

1.  — Just  before  blossoms  open,  using  two-fifths  cup 
of  lime-sulphur  in  water  to  make  one  gallon ;  or 
dusting  sulphur. 

2.  — When  petals  fall,  using  two-fifths  cup  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  in  one  gallon  of  water;  or  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust. 

3.  — Ten  days  after  petals  fall  or  when  the  shucks 
are  off,  using  two-fifths  cup  of  lime-sulphur  and  one- 
lmlf  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon  :  or  90-10  sulphur  lead-arsenate  dust. 

4.  — After  picking,  using  two-fifths  cup  of  lime- 
sulphur  in  water  to  make  one  gallon ;  or  dusting 
sulphur. 

The  most  important  of  these  sprays  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  are  2,  3  and  4. 

For  the  sweet  cherry : 

1.  — When  the  bud  scales  separate  and  expose 
green  blossom  buds,  using  1%  cups  lime-sulphur, 
four-fifths  teaspoon  of  nicotine  sulphate,  in  water  to 
make  one  gallon. 

2.  — Other  applications  as  for  the  sour  cherry,  sub¬ 
stituting  one-third  cup  of  lime-sulphur  for  two-fifths 
of  a  cup. 

For  the  grapes : 

1.  — About  one  week  before  the  blossoms  open, 
using  Bordeaux  mixture. 

2. — As  soon  as  the  berries  set,  using  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

3.  — Two  weeks  later,  using  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  every  region  there  is  always  some  pest  which 
is  a  special  problem  and  to  which  special  attention 
must  be  given.  For  example,  the  rose  chafer  is  bad 
on  grapes  on  sandy  soils  of  Eastern  New  York,  and 
scab  and  codling  moth  are  more  severe 
in  Western  New  York  than  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley.  In  addition,  there 
are  recurrent  outbreaks  of  other  trou¬ 
bles  from  time  to  time,  like  the  tent 
caterpillar ;  while  new  ones  are  con¬ 
stantly  arriving,  like  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  the  Oriental  peach  moth. 
Nevertheless,  the  schedules  given 
above,  while  not  100  per  cent,  will  give 
a  good  degree  of  protection  if  applied 
timely  and  thoroughly.  If  the  main 
schedule  is  followed,  many  minor  trou¬ 
bles  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  Spray  Service  is  available  through 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  organizations 
for  any  who  desire  information  for 
their  localities.  The  membership  fee  is 
$2  or  $3. 


Setting  Strawberries 

The  time  for  setting  strawberries 
has  arrived,  which  usually  means  a 
baekacbing  job.  The  ground  has  been 
plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
planked  down  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible.  A 
light  hand-drawn  marker  is  used  which  marks  two 
rows  at  a  time,  3 y2  feet  apart,  making  a  very  shal¬ 
low  mark,  which  is  necessary  in  setting  strawberries 
by  hand.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  transplant  8,000  to 
10,000  plants.  Some  prefer  getting  on  their  knees, 
but  I  use  the  stooping  method  which  is  harder  on 
the  back  but  very  much  faster.  A  dibble  is  used, 
constructed  from  a  wide  double-pointed  two-horse 
cultivator  tooth  which  has  been  straightened  and 
an  eight-inch  handle  securely  fastened  to  the  center. 
This  gives  you  a  double-pointed  tool  with  one  short 
end  if  you  desire. 

I  suppose  the  large  growers  use  a  horse-drawn 
transplanter  (which  I  have  been  advised  to  do  sev¬ 
eral  times)  but  I  like  to  give  a  berry  plant  more  at¬ 
tention  in  setting  than  can  be  given  on  one  of  these 
machines. 


The  needs  of  the  commercial  grower  are  ijuite  different  —  calling  for  expensive 
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The  plants  having  been  dug  and  trimmed  not  more 
I  ban  two  or  three  d^ays  previous,  and  kept  moist  in 
the  cellar,  we  are  ready  for  the  field.  Marcus,  my 
right  hand  man  as  helper,  drops  the  first  plant  on 
the  mark,  with  the  tops  to  my  left,  while  1  insert 
the  dibble  and,  pulling  a  bit  toward  me.  make  room 
enough  for  the  roots  to  go  straight  down.  The  plant 
is  then  flipped  in  place  and  held,  while  the  dibble  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  earth  firmly  tamped  down,  the 
whole  operation  taking  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 
And  so  we  continue  across  the  field,  setting  a  plant 
with  each  step. 

“Daddy,  this  basket  is  getting  heavier  instead  of 
lighter.”  Likewise  to  me  the  rows  seem  to  get 
longer.  They  are  300  plants  long  and  one  does  tire 
before  reaching  the  end.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
Strawberries  require  much  hard  work.  They  must 
be  hoed  and  hand  weeded.  There  is  no  othe^  way. 
at  least  I  haven't  discovered  any.  After  all  most  of 
us  have  to  work  for  a  living.  It  at  least  keeps  you 
out  of  mischief.  In  any  job  I  ever  had.  the  harder 
I  worked  the  bigger  was  my  reward.  So  it  is  with 
strawberries. 

Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  fertilize  them  well, 
and  they  will  produce  the  finest  fruit  grown.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  first  ripe  berries  fresh  from 
the  patch  to  go  into  a  nice  juicy  shortcake.  There 
is  nothing  like  it. 

1  am  trying  out  three  new  varieties  this  year.  The 
plants  have  already  been  set.  I  haven't  too  much 
faith  in  them  and  one  will  do  well  it  it  lives  at  all. 
In  my  estimation  the  Premier  is  a  hard  berry  to 
beat.  It  is  hardy,  makes  strong  husky 
plants,  produces  an  abundant  crop, 
and  picks  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  also  is  a  good  market  berry 
if  picked  when  it  should  be.  My  method 
is  to  pick  daily,  after  a  few  quarts  have 
been  found  ripe  enough.  This  gets  the 
ones  that  may  have  been  skipped. 

The  woods  which  have  been  rather  a 
dark  dreary  scene  through  those  long 
Winter  months  have  changed  to  a 
beautiful  green  of  many  shades,  the 
willows  being  the  most  advanced.  It 
reminds  me  of  two  years  ago  when  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  this  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  air.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  we  were  gliding  over  a  huge 
carpet  with  its  pattern  and  shades  per¬ 
fectly  laid  out.  We  flew  at  an  altitude 
of  about  2.1XX)  feet,  and  could  see  as 
many  as  three  of  the  Finger  Lakes  at 
a  time.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  One 
does  not  have  this  opportunity  too 
many  times  in  life,  and  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well,  although  I  felt  perfectly 
safe  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

IIow  many  of  you  know  what  a  real 
Wisconsin  weeping  willow  is?  It  is  a  beautiful  tree 
with  streamers  from  four  to  six  feet  long  which 
leafs  out  the  first  thing  in  the  Spring  and  holds  its 
leaves  through  many  Fall  frosts.  Some  time  ago  on 
my  travels  we  passed  by  one  of  these  trees,  admiring 
it.  We  stopped  to  inquire.  The  man  being  a  kindly 
old  gentleman  who  had  lived  there  all  his  life  told 
me  his  father  had  set  it  out  but  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  a  shoot  either  from  the  root  or  the 
branches.  He  had  tried  many  and  had  known  only 
two  or  three  to  grow.  However  he  said  we  were 
welcome  to  a  branch.  1  stuck  several  of  these 
around  a  spring  and  to  my  surprise  one  did  grow. 
This  Spring  I  took  it  up  and  set  it  by  the  house.  I 
am  watching  it  with  much  interest  and  hoping  that 
it  will  live.  I  like  the  story  of  the  two  riders  who 
stopped  to  rest,  sticking  their  willow  switches  in 
the  ground,  leaving  behind  them  two  mammoth  trees 
which  marked  their  trail  many  years.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy.  So  we  enjoy  life  taking  pleasure  as  it 
comes  along  and  weeding  strawberries  in  between 


weather.  When  some  point  on  the  trunk  roads  was 
blocked  for  a  short  time  traffic  jams  formed  quickly. 
In  one  of  the  big  blows  a  large  truck  got  stuck  in 
a  drift  so  that  drift  and  truck  completely  blocked 
the  road.  It  was  reported  that  in  a  short  time  40 
machines  were  held  up  there.  On  city  streets  a 
traffic  jam  of  that  proportion  can  soon  be  cleared 
out  through  intersecting  and  parallel  streets,  even 
if  the  blockade  is  not  cleared,  but  here  with  drifts 
of  various  depths  forming  all  along  the  road  it  was 
quite  a  different  matter.  It  was  reported  that  50 
persons  stayed  that  night  at  nearby  farmhouses. 

Where  the  snow  was  removed  or  trodden  solidly 
the  frost  entered  the  ground  to  a  great  depth.  There 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  trouble  with  frozen  water- 
pipes  during  February  and  March  :  in  some  of  the 
villages  part  of  their  water  mains  froze  solidly,  and 
most  farmers  who  have  water  piped  to  their  build¬ 
ings  had  it  shut  oft  by  frost  if  the  pipes  at  any 
point  lay  beneath  a  road. 

Orchard  owners  are  feeling  much  concern  over  the 
probable  effect  of  the  cold  on  their  trees.  Many  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  bore  last  year  show  much  browning 
of  the  bark  and  wood,  and  look  as  if  there  is  small 
chance  of  their  reviving.  Many  other  apple  trees 
show  slight  discoloration  of  bark  and  wood  as  do 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Baldwins  seem  to  be 
affected  the  worst,  while  McIntosh  and  Cortland 
seem  to  fie  practically  free  from  any  injury.  The 
Winter  of  1917-1S  caused  similar  injury,  -and  many 
growers  lost  large  numbers  of  their  trees.  At  that 
time  Baldwins  were  injured  most  and  McIntosh 


before  bad  Fall  weather  comes.  Year  before  last  a 
neighbor's  boys  planted  some  corn  on  April  27.  This 
for  latitude  44  degrees  30  minutes  is  unreasonably 
early  for  a  plant  that  loves  hot  weather,  but  the 
strange  thing  was  that  they  got  23  per  cent  of  a 
perfect  stand,  and  the  plants  did  well.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy  loam  with  very  little  slope  to  the  south, 
and  would  not  warm  up  nearly  as  soon  as  a  lighter 
soil,  or  the  same  type  of  soil  that  has  a  good  slope 
to  the  south.  Encouraged  by  their  results  we  plant¬ 
ed  our  early  sweet  corn  last  year  10  days  earlier 
than  usual,  and  had  a  fine  crop.  We  shall  plant  the 
early  crop  a  little  earlier  this  year.  Where  four  or 
five  days  gain  in  earliness  makes  as  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  returns  as  it  does  with  early  sweet  corn,  it 
is  best  to  plant  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
good  stand.  h.  l  s 

Maine. 


Transplanting  Peonies 

cl  ^  ihinii  timu  is  best  to  transplant  peonies?  How 
should  they  be  treated  in  planting?  Ir  F 

Maine.  '  * 

Peonies  may  be  transplanted  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October.  We  consider 
the  latter  part  of  September  the  ideal  time.  Set  the 
eyes  two  inches  below  the  surface.  A  deep  rich, 
rather  moist  loam  is  desirable,  but  a  clay  subsoil 
is  not  objectionable.  The  soil  should  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  deeply  worked,  with  an  abundance  of  old. 
well-rotted  manure  incorporated  with  it.  Cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  particularly  good.  In  the  Fall  a  mulch  of 
manure  should  be  given  to  be  worked 
lightly  into  the  surface  in  Spring. 


She  Didn't  Trust  Anybody 


times. 


This  picture,  sent  us  by  A.  J.  Brown,  of  Caribou.  Maine,  shows  how  one  road  looked 

last  Winter. 

least,  while  most  other  varieties  suffered  some  in¬ 
jury.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  apple  crop  in  this  section  for  several 
years.  Last  Winter  in  some  nearby  towns  CWA 
workers  were  employed  in  cutting  down  old  and 
neglected  apple  trees  where  the  owners  were  will¬ 
ing.  This  was  done  to  remove  breeding  places  for 
insects  and  fungus  diseases,  especially  the  fruit  fly, 
whose  larva?  are  known  as  the  railroad  worm,  which 
is  very  troublesome,  and  in  this  section  one  of  the 
hardest  pests  to  control.  Rose  bushes,  especially 
climbing  roses,  suffered  severely  from  the  cold,  most 
ot  them  being  dead  to  the  point  where  the  canes 
were  covered  by  the  snow,  and  some  seem  to  be 
dead  clear  to  the  roots.  It  is  rather  early  to  tell 
how  other  shrubbery  is  affected  by  the  Winter. 

Fields  and  pastures  look  as  if  they  had  come 
through  with  less  damage  than  usual :  perhaps  this 
was  because  the  snow  came  so  early  and  there  were 
no  thaws  to  form  ice  on  their  surfaces. 

It  is  uncertain  what  farmers  in  this  section  will 
do  as  to  potato  acreage  this  season.  Some  will 


There  is  a  story  just  come  to  light 
in  Asbury  Park,  X.  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  have  a  colored  maid  they  are  right¬ 
ly  proud  of :  she  has  served  them  for 
years,  and  they  gave  her  a  month's  va¬ 
cation.  While  she  was  away  they  had 
her  room  renovated,  putting  in  all  new 
furniture  to  please  and  surprise  her. 
When  she  returned  she  was  surely  sur¬ 
prised  when  she  saw  a  new  mattress 
on  the  new  bed.  She  then  surprised 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  by  telling  them  with 
tears  that  the  old  mattress  contained 
her  life's  earnings,  $2,000.  Mr.  L„  well 
scared,  rushed  to  the  junkman  in 
search  of  the  mattress.  He  found  it  in 
the  junkman's  yard,  and  telling  him 
lie  wanted  it  for  a  bed  for  sick  dog  he 
paid  $1  and  took  it  away.  Rachel  pulled 
out  her  money.  Mr.  L.  then  insisted 
that  she  put  her  $2,000  in  the  bank. 
She  objected,  telling  him  she  “just  trusted  no  one. 
no  one."  Well,  he  had  his  way  and  deposited  it  in 
*■  local  bank.  Coming  home  one  night  he  was  shocked 
to  learn  this  bank  had  closed  its  doors.  He  did  not 
know  just  how  to  tell  Rachel.  After  Mrs.  L.  learned 
the  bad  news  she  was  nervous  and  excited,  so  much 
so  that  the  maid  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Oh,  Rachel,  Mrs.  L.  said,  “how  we  regret  your 
losing  your  money,  but  Mr.  L.  must  make  it  good 
for  you!”  Then  Rachel  said:  "I  didn't  lose  any 
money:  Mr.  L.  put  my  money  in  the  bank,  and  I 
just  took  that  book  next  day  and  took  it  all  out.  I 
don't  trust  anybody.  I  told  him  I  don't  trust 
anybody !”  K  c 


f.  h.  v. 


Notes  From  a  Hillside  Farm  in  Maine 

The  Winter  that  has  just  ended  well  deserves  the 
epithet  “old-fashioned.”  Like  those  which  the  old- 
timers  have  long  told  about,  it  began  quite  early  in 
November  and  continued  with  hardly  a  break  until 
well  into  March.  In  some  places  exposed  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  wind  snowdrifts  10  to  14  feet  deep 
were  formed. 

It  gave  machinery  for  snow  removal  a  severe  test, 
but  the  improved  roads  with  a  roadbed  20  to  24  feet 
wide  were  kept  open  practically  all  of  the  time,  and 
many  of  the  narrow  roads  were  kept  open  all  Win¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  narrow  roads  were  drifted  full 
about  the  middle  of  February,  and  were  not  oj>ened 
until  the  drifts  had  been  thinned  out  by  warm 


English  Ivy  and  Its  Berries 

“O  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green 
As  it  ereepeth  o'er  ruins  old.” 

wrote  Charles  Dickens  of  the  English  ivy.  which  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  British,  for  it  thrives  in 
dark  corners  of  their  towns,  trails  along  hedgerows, 
probably  let  their  enthusiasm  run  away  with  them  drapes  itself  over  rocks,  renders  picturesque  their 
and  jump  into  a  big  acreage.  We  will  plant  about  ruins,  and  beautifies  the  woodlands  with  its  soft 
our  usual  acreage,  as  we  find  it  most  profitable  to  green  tracery. 

keep  about  the  same  acreage  of  the  various  crops.  Brought  over  from  England  by  early  colonists,  and 
It  we  fail  sometimes  to  have  a  big  crop  to  sell  when  perfectly  hardy  even  in  parts  of  our  country  where 
prices  are  high  we  also  miss  having  a  big  crop  the  Winters  are  severe,  the  ivy  has  never  “hob- 
when  prices  are  so  low  that  the  crop  will  not  pay  nobbed”  with  our  native  plants,  but  has  remained  a 
for  the  fertilizer,  and  I  believe  that  the  balance  truly  aristocratic  Britisher:  nevertheless  it  is  well 
favors  us.  known  and  loved  here,  for  its  beautifully  formed 

Perhaps  many  of  us  are  too  timid  about  planting  leaf  has  long  been  used  in  all  classes  of  ornamental 
our  crops  early.  Sometimes  by  reason  of  abnormal  work,  and  the  climber  itself  has  for  generations 
weather  conditions  during  the  Spring,  late  planted  been  deservedly  popular  as  a  house  plant,  or  as  a 
crops  yield  letter  than  those  planted  early  but  in  drapery  for  walls  which  shelter  human  interests, 
normal  years  the  early  planted  crops  do  best  and  Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  ivy.  probably  few  are 
the  harvest  comes  earlier  so  the  crop  is  cleaned  up  aware  that  it  has  flowers  and  fruit,  for  eveu  if  thev 
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V  COSTS  LESS 
;  THAN  1  * 
r  A  DAY  TO 
OPERATE ! 


NO  “B”  AND  “C” 
BATTERIES 

The  Greatest  Radio  De¬ 
velopment  Since  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Vacuum  Tubes 

Amazing  new  battery  radio 
operates  entirely  from  a  reg¬ 
ular  6-vo!t  automobile  bat¬ 
tery.  Unbelievably  low  cur¬ 
rent  consumption,  plus  finest 
performance.  Powerful  vol¬ 
ume.  clear  true  tone,  brings 
everything  you 
desire. 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

Low  cost  opera- 
tion--current  con¬ 
sumed  by  car 
starter  will  oper¬ 
ate  250  L.  Tatros 
—head  lamps  will 
operate  16!  And 
costly  “B”  and 
“C”  batteries 
eliminated. 


VOLT 

RADIO 


★  Don’t  buy  any  Radio  until  you  see  and  hear  the  L. 
Tatro6-volt.  Sign  and  mail  this  ad  for  full  details. 

LTatro  Products  Corp.  83#  Bans 


Dept.  26, 


Plant  Radio. 
DECORAH,  IOWA 


Name. 


A  dd  rets 


TOMATOES 

MELONS 

STRAWBERRIES 

CAULIFLOWER 


and  other  set  plants  with 
fertilizer. 

RING  the  fertilizer 
RING  the  nitrate 
RING  for  cut  worm 

The  “A  &  W”  Way 
and  save 

MONEY  -  LABOR 

and  get 

Bigger,  Better  and 
Quicker  Yields 

Mfg.  by 

ACER  &  WHEDON,  Inc. 
Medina,  New  York 

Price  $4.50 

Post  Paid  N.  of  Ohio  and  E.  of 
Mississippi.  Send  for  circular. 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Jersey  grown, 

one  year  75c— 100;  S3— 1,000.  Two  year  old.  SI  — 
100;  S4— 1-000.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury.  N.  J. 


STATE  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobe, 
Baltimore,  Bonnie,  Pritchard,  J.T.D.  $1-1000,  5000- 
$4.50,  I0,000-$8.50.  PEPPERS:  Ruby  King,  Ruby 

Giant,  $1.75-1000.  EGGPLANTS :  $1.  CABBAGE 
PLANTS:  75c,  I0,000-$6.50.  PEMBROKE  PLANT 
GROWERS’  EXCHANGE,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA. 


Tomato  plants,  $i-iooo:  Bermuda  onion, 

90c;  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.25:  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  60c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $3.50  or  50c- 1 00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN.  GA. 


Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

ready  for  prompt  shipment.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch  and  Danish:  1,000— 90c,  5,000— 
S4;  Marglobe,  BonnyBest, Chalks EarlyJewell, New  Stone 
and  Greater  Baltimore:  1,000 — $1,  5,000 — $4.50.  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower:  1.000— S3.  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper: 
1,000— S2. 60.  Sweet  Potato:  1,000—52.  All  prices  f.o.b. 
Franklin.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS,  OPEN-FIELD,  FROSTPROOF,  CHOICEST 

varieties  grown,  certified  disease  free.  Cabbage,  onion, 
lettuce.  $1-1000  ,  5000-$4,  10,000-$7.50.  Broccoli,  to¬ 
mato,  $1.50.  Sweet  potato,  $1.75.  Peppers,  cauliflower. 
$2.75-1000.  Charges  collect,  hundred  percent  fresh 
live  delivery.  Oldest  State  growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


CABBAGE  Plant*— Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Danish  Ballhead  and  Other  Varieties:  10.000— *8.00; 
1,000— 90c  express  collect.  1,000 — $150  prepaid.  Tomato 
Plant*— Marglobe.  Baltimore,  Stone  and  Matchless  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Slips.  5, 000— $9  000,000 
—*2.00  prepaid.  TRPCKEHS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  Northern-Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Culti¬ 
vated.  moss  packed.  Leading  varieties,  expressed: 
I000-90C,  I0,000-$7.50.  Postpaid.  500-90c,  I000-$l.50. 
BUCKEYE  FARMS,  9  S.  Hazel  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Mil  I  (A IIC  PLANTS— Best  varieties  Tomatoes,  Cab- 
tl"f  LLEvlIu  bage.  Onion.  Beets:  500— 75c,  ), 000- 
SI. 2  5  postpaid.  10,000— $7. 50  express  collect.  Moss 
packed.  STAR  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

CABBAGE  pl»n«— Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
head.  Succession,  90c— 1,000.  10,000— so.  Tomato.  $1  — 
1,000.  Cauliflower.  $3— 1,000, exp.  K.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavy  weight  Smooth. 
Rurals.  Russets.  II.  I,.  IIOIl.Hi  l  A  SONS.  Fillmore,  N.  Y 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  postpaid:  500-79c,  1000- 

$1.43.  10,000,000  Ohio-grown  cabbage  plants  for  June, 
Julv  delivery.  Complete  catalog  free. 

M ELLINGER’S  _  NORTH  LIMA,  OHIO 

CTD  AU7DEDDV  DI-.nl*  Premier,  Howard  17,  Ridgely 
olKAWDLKnl  lianis  and  Big  Joe— 50c  per  100:  S3 
per  1.000.  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Mastodon  Everbearing— S 1 
per  100  S6  per  1,000,  Mary  Washington  Asparagus 
Roots,  2  year.  SI  per  100;  S8  per  1,000. 

EASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


DL-i.  Premier.  Howard  17,  Ridgely, 
Strawberry  rlants  Aberdeen,  Gandy.  Lupton. 
$2 .50  per  thou,  f.o.b.  Fairfax,  Dorsett.  $1.26  perhun. 
P.  P  Lucky  Strike.  Mastodon  everbearing.  SI  .26  hun. 

P  P.  J.  FRANCIS  TRUITT,  R.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 

UUIIIT  TDDPC  as  low  as  97.00  per  100.  Write  for 

ri$UlI  IllLLo  cir.  Zerfa.s  Nurseries.  Ilans.ille.  N.  V. 

■ORSE  RADISH  ROOTS— S 1 .00— 100.  S4.00- 
1.000.  Have  one  hundred  thousand  roots. 
Pays  well.-'  SHIP  PROMPTLY.  WARREN 
SWIiNW,  W'cc«tb ury,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist. 


are  present  they  are  borne  so  high  that 
they  generally  escape  observation,  and 
are  said  to  be  a  rare  sight  even  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

During  the  Winter  months  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  Pittsford,  N. 
Y.,  has  a  line  showing  of  English  ivy  in 
fruit.  Over  30  years  ago  a  number  of 
young  plants  were  set  out  carefully  on 
three  sides  of  the  church,  and  for  a  time 
painstakingly  watered  and  cared  for. 
Their  growth  has  been  remarkable,  and 
the  north,  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
red  brick  structure  are  now  effectively 
festooned  with  garlands  of  glossy  green. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  building  the 
ivy  clambers  along  the  walls,  its  beauti¬ 
ful  leaves  five-lobed,  down  to  the  tiniest 
leaflet,  but  above  its  form  is  changed,  for 
at  a  height  of  from  12  to  14  feet  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  ivy- 
shows  its  true  character,  that  of  a  climb¬ 
ing  shrub,  and  puts  forth  luxuriant 
bushy  branches,  crowned  with  dark 
shining  berries;  reaching  out  from  the 
walls  to  a  distance  of  from  18  inches  to 
two  feet.  In  this  dense  mass  of  verdure 
the  English  sparrows  nest  in  Summer, 
and  in  Winter  find  a  shelter  from  icy 
winds. 

The  main  stem  of  the  fruited  branch  is 
woody,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness; 
the  leaves  are  dark  green,  thick  and 
shining,  blit  there  is  nothing  about  their 
shape  to  suggest  the  familiar  form  of  the 
ivy  leaf,  for  all  the  leaves  of  the  fruited 
portions  of  the  plant  have  entire  margins 
instead  of  being  lobed.  giving  to  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  the  ivy  such  a  different  ap¬ 
pearance  that  one  would  think  it  another 
plant.  Close  examination  reveals  the  fact 
that  back  of  the  shrubbery  fruited  por¬ 
tions.  the  vine  part  which  bears  them  still 
clings  closely  to  the  bricks  with  its  aerial 
roots,  and  that  its  leaves  are  tive-lobed 
as  below. 

The  berries  are  bluish-black,  about  the 
size  of  a  wild  grape,  and  are  borne  in 
terminal  clusters:  within  are  the  fleshy 
greenish-white  seeds.  These  berries  suc¬ 
ceed  the  autumnal  flowers,  and  remain  on 
the  plant  all  Winter,  sometimes  until 
midsummer.  The  umbels  of  yellowish- 
green  flowers  provide  abundant  refresh¬ 
ment  for  flies,  bees,  butterflies,  and  “gold¬ 
en  beetles,  creeping  in  the  sun.” 

The  botanical  name  of  the  English  ivy 
is  Hedera  helix,  Hedera  being  the  old 
Latin  name,  though  said  to  be  from  the 
Saxon  word  hedra,  meaning  cord,  and  the 
Greek  substantive  helix,  meaning  tendril, 
curl,  ivy.  The  genus  Hedera  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ginseng  (Araliacese)  family. 
There  are  only  a  few  species  of  this  genus 
for  the  entire  world ;  one  known  as 
Hedera  australiana,  is  confined  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  a  native  of 
Queensland,  while  Hedera  helix,  which  is 
classed  as  a  “climbing  shrub,”  is  found 
throughout  Great  Britain,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  species,  few  plants  showing  such  a 
variation  in  leaf  form  and  coloring.  Many 
of  these  are  cultivated  in  England  and 
are  highly  ornamental,  among  them  are 
the  “gold,”  “silver,”  “cut-leaved.”  “mar¬ 
gined."  “marbled,”  “spotted”  and  a  tri¬ 
colored  variety  in  which  red  is  included. 

The  one  described  in  this  article.  He- 
dera  helix  arborescens,  or  tree  form,  is 
the  common  native  form  of  the  English 
woodslands,  where  it  is  a  free  grower, 
and  often  against  ancient  trees  in  old 
woods,  and  against  ruined  walls,  attains 
tree-like  dmfrnsions,  although  it  is  never 
strong  enough  to  stand  Without  support. 
In  the  university  town  of  Oxford,  a  con¬ 
vent  built  about  1100  has  a  superb 
growth  of  this  ivy  which  is  like  a  huge 
bush,  with  a  body  over  a  foot  through, 
and  branches  several  inches  in  diameter. 

The  late  Gertrude  Jekyll  says  of  the 
ivy  :  “Wonderful  is  the  pictorial  quality 
of  ivy  and  its  power  of  assimilation  with 
the  forms  and  surfaces  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  ;  for  a  permanent  covering  of  any¬ 
thing  ugly  of  brick  or  stone,  it  is  also  a 
most  helpful  auxiliary ;  the  merits  of 
this  grand  climber  must  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten — indeed  there  are  many  vast  piles  of 
buildings  whose  grim  severity  could  en¬ 
dure  the  presence  of  nothing  of  a  less  se¬ 
rious  character.  Thus  the  great  outer 
wall  of  the  Alhambra,  towering  up  in  its 
simplicity,  could  have  borne  no  other 
plant  than  its  one  great  sheet  of  ivy.” 
We  feel  that  it  should  be  more  commonly 
used  here,  for  it  is  valuable  in  many 
ways,  as  a  cover  for  outside  walls,  from 
which,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  re¬ 
moves  dampness,  for  draping  trunks  of 
trees,  as  a  ground  cover,  for  screens  and 
trellises,  for  rockwork,  for  hanging  bas¬ 
kets,  for  porch  pillars,  and  for  interior 
decoration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  plant  which  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  climates  as  the  English  ivy ;  it  is  used 
extensively  in  California,  and  grows 
luxuriantly  in  New  York  State  near  Lake 
Ontario,  where  the  Winters  are  trying. 
Wherever  its  place,  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  it  will  be  found  that — 

“The  stout  old  ivy  will  never  fade 
From  its  hale  and  hearty  green.” 

MRS.  FRANK  W.  PUGSLEY. 


California  Pink  Bean 
Wanted 

Where  can  I  buy  some  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pink  beans?  I  had  some  10  years 
ago.  but  am  now  unable  to  obtain  them. 
Maine.  h.  F. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  15-16.  —  Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
Horticultural  Society,  Tulip  Show,  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island. 

.Tune  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man.  X.  Y.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

June  13. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  ex¬ 
periment  Station.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.Tune  14-17. — Westchester  County.  N. 
Y..  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

July  25. — New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  Meeting,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Geneva.  S'.  Y\ 

Aug.  23. — Dairy  Day,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y\ 


Around  and  Across  America 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  much  the 
annual  tour  costs?  I  would  like  to  go 
if  not  too  high.  A  friend  is  interested, 
too.  Have  read  so  many  accounts  of  the 
tours ;  they  must  be  wonderful,  c.  w.  k. 

Connecticut. 

The  itinerary  gives  information  as  to 
the  rates  and  they  are  extremely  low  for 
the  time  and  extent  of  the  trip.  Each 
rate  varies,  however,  because  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  boat  and  on  the  train  and, 
when  you  decide  what  location  you  would 
prefer,  you  will  find  that  the  rate  is  rea¬ 
sonable  for  the  trip  we  have  planned.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  way  the  reserva¬ 
tions  are  coming  in.  Two  of  our  1932 
friends  have  signed  up  to  go  and  there  are 
others  from  the  other  trips  that  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  with  us.  You  will  therefore 
meet  friends  and  make  many  others. 


I  am  interested  in  a  trip  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  want  to  stop  there  for  a  few 
weeks.  I  will  take  the  trip  alone.  Will 
I  have  to  take  a  room,  or  can  I  share 
with  one  other  person  ?  A.  j.  y. 

New  York. 

We  can  arrange  for  the  stop-over.  You 
can  go  with  the  tour  or  ahead  of  them 
and  connect  in  Los  Angeles  and  return 
with  us.  Arrangements  are  made  to  place 
congenial  people  together  in  cabins  on 
the  boat  and  in  the  past  many  firm 
friendships  have  been  made  in  this  way. 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
we  think  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
we  saw  on  the  1931  tour  and  for  which 
you  had  so  carefully  planned  and  of  the 
splendid  food  and  service  we  enjoyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  trip.  Am  glad  you  plan 
another  trip  this  Summer  and  hope  to 
go  along  and  help  sing  “Hail,  Hail  the 
Gang’s  all  Here,  We've  Got  the  Rural 
Spirit  Now.”  MR.  and  MRS.  I),  s.  w. 

New  York. 


1  took  a  trip  and  of  course  we  stopped 
at  Havana  when  fortunately  there  was  no 
warfare.  We  went  through  the  Canal, 
stopped  at  Balboa  and  visited  Panama 
and  rode  everywhere  on  through  the  ruins 
and  saw  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  It  was 
so  pleasant ;  made  nice  friends  and  in 
general  had  a  fine  time.  We  did  Los 
Angeles,  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills, 
and  found  it  quite  interesting  and  enjoyed 
San  Francisco.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  in¬ 
structive  trip  and  well  worth  while. 

Maryland.  B.  M.  R. 

Y'ou  will  be  quite  thrilled  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  riding  through  Glacier  Park,  over 
the  new  Logan  Pass,  along  the  Going-to- 
tlie-Sun  Highway,  and  getting  a  cross 
section  of  the  magnificent  scenery  en  route 
There  are  250  lakes  and  60  glaciers  in 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  while  we  can¬ 
not  see  them  all  and  the  waterfalls  and 
high  peaks,  there  will  be  enough  to  make 
this  a  most  wonderful  part  of  the  trip. 
Reservations  are  coming  in.  Send  yours 
today.  m.  g.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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169  Bushels 
More  Per  Acre 


The  Hardie  Superior  combina - 
tion  field  and  orchard  sprayer . 


On  a  test  potato  field  the  section 
sprayed  with  a  Hardie  sprayer  produced 
169  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the 
section  which  was  not  sprayed.  The 
sprayed  crop  was  of  uniform  high  qual¬ 
ity,  marketable  at  top  prices. 

You  must  spray  potatoes  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  and  profit.  A  Hardie  sprayer 
will  bring  you  the  best  results  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost.  Many  models  to  meet  every  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  and  price  requirement. 
Write  for  special  row  sprayer  catalog  A. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich. 


7  CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 

New,  Rare  Sweet  Adeline  $1.37 
and  6  Other  Beauties  ■  postpaid 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom  within  few  weeks  from 
planting.  Sweet  Adeline  is  a  new  fragrant 
rose-pink  Everbloomer,  usually  Quoted  at  $1.50 
alone.  The  other  six  are  Brlarcliff  Brilliant, 
new,  patented  pink  rose;  Annie  Laurie,  long 
popular  flesh-pink;  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yellow; 
Pres.  Herbert  Hoover,  orange  and  gold:  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge.  golden  yellow;  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Pierson,  vivid  scarlet.  All  7  Roses,  labeled, 
shipped  postpaid  with  Garden  Lovers’  Guide 
included,  $1.37.  Two  of  each,  14  Roses  in 
all,  $2.63. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 


R.  F.  0.  20, 


South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PLANTS  Varieties 


100  500  1000 

.  postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B 

Cabbage  . $0.40  $1.10  $1.75  $1.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant . 75  3.50  5.00  4.50 

Celery — 


Ready  June  20.  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Tomato — 

Ready  June  I..  .35  1.50  2.00  1.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Master  Mar¬ 
globe.  Ready  May  7tli.  By  prepaid  parcel  post: 
100,  50c;  200,  75c;  500,  $1.50.  By  express  col¬ 
lect:  500,  $1;  1,000,  $1.50.  10,000  or  over  at 
$1.40  per  1000. 

CAULIFLOWER — Super-Snowball.  Ready  May 
1st.  By  prepaid  parcel  post:  100,  60c;  200,  85c; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.50.  By  express  collect:  500, 
$1:  1000,  $1.90:  10,000  or  over  $1.80  per  1000. 

Only  pedigreed  seed  stocks  used.  Send  no 
money — we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  and 
full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  shipments  F. 
O.  B.  from  our  plant  farm  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
All  plants  packed  in  sphagnum  moss. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  AND  CO., 

Seed  and  Plant  Growers  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT. 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — l’orto  Ricans,  Red  Velvets. 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$l.25,  I000-$l.95,  250O-$4.5O.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  McGee,  Gulf  State,  New  Stone.  Dwarf 
Stone.  Earliana,  June  Pink,  300-75c,  500-95C,  1000- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple.  Black 
Beauty,  I00-50C,  300-95C,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep- 
pei — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye. 
Pimento.  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60c,  300- 
95c,  500-$l.45,  I000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax. 
Yellow  Bermuda.  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65C, 
I000-$l,  3000- $2. 70,  6000- $4. 75.  Cabbage  Plants- -Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75C.  500- 
$1.10,  1 000 -$1.75,  2500-$!. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA,  TEXAS 


DAHLIAS- BARGAIN  OFFER! 

Your  choice,  any  five  different  for  $1.  All  12  for  $2. 
Ballet  Girl,  orange  and  white;  Bonnie  Brae,  blush: 
F.  Larocco,  cream:  Jane  Cowl,  bronze;  Mary  Helen, 
yellow  Ball:  M.  W.  Wilson,  phlox-pink;  Mrs.  C.  Sal- 
bach,  lavender;  Peppermint  Candy,  white,  carmine 
stripes;  Shower  of  Gold,  gold;  Waldheim  Sunshine,  v  i 
low;  Yankee  King,  copper;  Yo  Yo,  Autumn  shade  Ball. 
15  Roots  Mixed  in  Handling,  $1. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING, 

251-Y  Court  Street.  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Hardy,  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Fragrant  white.  3  roots. 
$1.00,  10— $3.50.  Pink,  $1.00  each.  Yellow.  $1.25 
•  lu  ll;  delivered,  directions.  Ask  for  free  Aquatic  <  atalog. 
S.  11.  HUTTON  Box  N  PE  51  BE  ETON,  N.  J. 
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You  Need 
ackLeaf40 

The  enemy  of  insect  pests/ ‘Black 
Leaf  40”  has  the  advantage  of  ‘dou¬ 
ble  killing  action” — by  contact  and 
by  fumes.  Kills  insects  quickly.  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  use  and  recommend  “  Black 
Leaf  40. ’'Concentrated — a  little 


makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

MANY  USES.  When  sprayed  on 
the  lower  branches,  protects 
shrubbery  from  dog  nuisance.  Kills  in¬ 
sects  on  plants  and  animals.  Poultry 
lice  and  feather  mites  killed  by  smear- 
ihg“Blaek  Leaf  40"  lightly  on  perches. 
Directions  on  labels  and  free  leaflets 
tell  how  to  kill  various  insects  with 
‘•Black  Leaf  40.” 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  6t 
CHEMICAL.  CORP.,  INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


PREPAID  PRICES  S“\!7£*,,ES^“‘ 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt.  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore,  Howard  17.  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy. 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  A  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
All  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries.  .  .$0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 
Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike,  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42.00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 40  1.25  1.80  7.75 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  16.50 

Beets.  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .50  1.50  2.40  10.75 
Tomato,  Pepper  &  S.  Potato...  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 
Eggplant  &  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 
Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
^  New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend's  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
I  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
^etc.  This  valuable  Book  isB’EEE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  fortl.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  lirst  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  A  SONS,  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern  grown — 

Strawberry  Plants 

Postage  paid,  das,  At.  Britton,  X  Cliepaehet,  If.  I. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Newburgh.  Latham,  Viking,  Chief  and  other  varieties. 
Blackberries.  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Low  prices.  List  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY  -  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Roots.  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy. 

50-65  cts.,  100-$1.00  Postpaid.  10OO-$5.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plants— 6Sc  per  doz.,  50—  S  1 .75; 
100— S2.75.  Postpaid.  1000— $J  7. SO.  Sent  as  directed. 
L.  &  F.  DONDEKO  Box  40  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some  yams. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

1.  &  F.  DONDEKO  Box  240  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Phntc  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  items  $1): 

■  Idlllo  o  pansies:  8  Eng.  Daisies:  36  Asters:  3 
Carnations:  2  Cowslip:  2  Digitalis:  2  Delphinium:  3 
Geutn;  3  Pyretlnum ;  12  Snapdragon;  3  Cannas:  4  Col¬ 
umbine;  8  Glad;  4  S.  Daisy;  (j  S.  Will;  12  Petunia; 
2  Campanula;  12  Yerbenia ;  8  Helitrope;  12  Salvia;  6 
Periwinkle;  5  Vinca;  3  Ch’mums:  3  Rhubarb:  12  Pars¬ 
ley;  (Beet.  Cabbage,  Lettuce.  48-35c,  I00-65C,  500- 
$2.65,  1 000 - $3.90) .  ("flower.  Cel..  Tomato.  48-35c,  100- 
75c.  500-S3.50,  l000-$5.50.  (All  varieties).  List  Free. 
CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN.  PA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 150  Acres  Outdoor  Grown: 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market.  Wake¬ 
fields.  Flatdutcli,  Danish  Ballhoad,  All  Seasons  (Yel¬ 
lows  Resistant).  $1.25-1000,  10.000  for  $10.  Onion  and 
Broccoli  Plants  same  price.  All  now  ready.  We  use 
seeds  from  Certified  Stocks  and  treat  them  to  avoid 
diseases.  First-class,  hand-picked  plants,  well-packed 
and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  Slate.  Shipping  capacity  750.000  daily. 
Now  booking  Tomato,  Pepper.  Eggplant.  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  etc.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 

Wholesale  Growers  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  ami  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetalcer  Onions.  500, 
®5c:  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th  Field- 
grown  Enrliana.  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce.  Beets.  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  I’rice 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 


Certified  Open  Field  Tomato  Plan! 

Marglobe.  Bonnie,  Scarlet  Topper.  Baltimore,  500-75 
$1-1000.  Eggplants.  500-85o,  $1.50-1000.  Pepper,  Rul 
,  nig.  California  Wonder.  500-85C,  $1.50-1000.  Cal 
bage  plants.  $1-1000.  Broccoli,  $1.25-1000. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY  -  PEMBROKE,  G: 


CROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
■  $L  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 
"'"i'sancl  plants.  F.  O  U  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Certified  Potato  Seed 

Catalog.  QUALITY  FARMS 


Hybrid  and  Hill  Selected 
Sweet  Corn  Seed.  FREE 

-  Plttsford,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

bow  Ready,  S  1 .00- 1,00(1.  10,000  lots  at  75c.  Prompt 

..mpments.  Booking  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper 
'Dots.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va 


LAItltlv  r, espedr/a  Seed— for  northern  states,  drought  re- 
sn>taut.  A  coming  crop.  Jawisou  Bros.,  Appleton,  His. 


Sowing  Annuals  for  Flower 
Production 

Where  the  production  of  generous  sup¬ 
plies  of  cut  flowers  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  is  required,  either  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  large  establishment  or 
for  sale  at  roadside  stands,  etc.,  the  many 
hardy  annuals  which  succeed  well  when 
sown  where  they  are  to  bloom  form  a 
quite  indispensable  group.  Giving  but 
little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  culture,  and 
providing  a  large  amount  of  material 
from  a  comparatively  small  area  of  land, 
these  hardy  annuals  are  well  worth  more 
attention  than  they  appear  to  receive. 

Early  sowings  in  most  cases  give  the 
best  results,  although  to  insure  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  bloom  successional  sow¬ 
ings  must  be  made.  No  advantage  is 


Drawing  Seed  Drills  With  a  Notched 
Stake 

gained,  however,  from  getting  the  seed  in 
the  ground  before  the  soil  has  dried  out  a 
little  and  is  in  a  reasonably  friable  state. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  annual  garden 
should  be  open  and  sunny,  away  from  the 
drip  of  overhanging  trees.  For  early 
flower  production  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south  and  shelter  from  prevailing  cold 
winds  is  desirable.  The  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  by  spading  or  plowing, 
and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  applied  in  the  Fall  or  by  turning 
under  rotted  manure  before  sowing  in  the 
Spring.  If  organic  manur'e  is  scarce  a 
dressing  of  bonemeal  and  sheep  manure 
or  tankage  just  prior  to  sowing  may  be 
applied  with  advantage.  Land  which  has 
been  repeatedly  manured  over  a  period 
of  several  years  will  benefit  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  dressing  of  ground  limestone. 

I  intend  in  this  article  to  describe  the 
procedure  I  have  followed  successfully  in 


Sowing  the  Seed 

raising  hardy  annuals  for  cut-flower 
production,  details  can  of  course  be  varied 
to  some  extent  to  meet  local  conditions. 
The  first  favorable  opportunity  in  the 
month  of  April  is  taken  to  spade  or  fork 
over  the  land,  which  is  then  allowed  to 
dry  a  little  on  the  surface,  until  it  is 
found  to  be  in  that  pleasant,  crumbly 
condition  when  it  falls  readily  into  a  fine 
tilth  under  the  persuasive  influence  of 
the  rake.  At  this  time  the  annual  bed  is 
firmed  by  lightly  treading  over,  and  is 
raked  until  a  fine  surface  layer  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Shallow  drills  are  then  drawn,  al¬ 
lowing  a  distance  of  one  foot  between 
the  rows,  and  twice  this  distance  after 
every  sixth  row  to  form  paths.  The  depth 
of  the  drills  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  seeds  to  be  sown,  small  seeds,  such 
as  poppies,  being  only  just  covered  with 
soil,  while  larger  seeds  as  those  of  Sta- 
tice,  may  be  covered  to  at  least  twice 
their  own  depth.  The  later  sowings  are 
covered  a  little  heavier  than  those  made 
at  the  end  of  April. 


For  drawing  the  drills  an  ordinary 
square  Dahlia  stake  with  a  Y-shaped 
notch  cut  in  the  end  is  used,  the  notch 
being  saddled  over  a  garden  line  stretched 
taut  and  the  stake  pushed  with  an  easy 
backward  and  forward  movement  along 
the  length  of  the  line.  A  hoe  or  other 
drill-drawing  device  can,  of  course,  be 
used  if  preferred. 

Before  the  seed  is  sown  the  bottoms  of 
the  drills  are  well  watered  with  the  aid 
of  a  watering  can  without  any  spray  at¬ 
tachment  in  place ;  thus  insuring  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  moisture  below  to  en¬ 
courage  germination,  and  yet  leaving  the 
surface  loose  and  dry,  so  that  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sun’s  warmth  and  proper 
aeration  are  obtained.  The  seed  is  then 
sown  evenly  and  not  too  thickly  along 
the  bottom  of  the  drills,  and  is  covered  by 
walking  along  their  length  and  with  a 


Covering  the  Seed 

shuffling  motion  of  the  feet  pushing  the 
soil  from  the  sides  of  the  drill  over  the 
seeds.  The  bed  is  finished  off  by  raking 
over  lightly  in  the  direction  of  the  drills. 
If  the  raking  is  done  across  the  drills, 
seeds  will  almost  certainly  be  dragged 
out  of  place.  Labels  are  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  giving  the  name  of  the  variety,  the 
date  of  sowing  and  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  seeds. 

After  the  seeds  are  up  and  the  young 
plants  well  established  a  certain  amount 
of  thinning  out  is  usually  necessary.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  permit  overcrowding,  and 
from  four  to  six  inches  between  plants  in 
the  row  seems  to  be  suitable  for  most 
annuals  sown  for  cut-flower  production, 
although  in  many  cases  they  can  even  be 
permitted  to  stand  farther  apart  than 
this. 

Hoeing  to  encourage  growth  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  weeds  receives  attention  until  such 
time  as  the  plants  are  of  size  which 


Finishing  Off  With  the  Rake 


makes  cultivation  between  the  rows  im¬ 
practicable.  After  this  stage  is  reached 
weeds  cease  to  be  troublesome.  Support 
of  some  kind  is  essential  in  most  eases, 
and  should  be  provided  before  Summer 
storms  have  had  opportunity  to  batter 
down  the  plants.  An  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  is  to  place  stakes  in  the  rows 
at  intervals,  and  stretch  strings  criss- 
crosswise  between  the  stakes. 

Flowers  should  be  kept  regularly  picked 
off.  otherwise  seed  production  quickly  ex¬ 
hausts  the  plants.  In  spells  of  drought 
thorough  soaking  of  the  ground  with 
water  at  weekly  or  10-day  intervals  will 
do  much  to  prolong  the  season  of  bloom. 

Annuals  which  succeed  admirably  un¬ 
der  the  treatment  outlined  above  include 
Cornflowers,  asters,  larkspurs.  Coreopsis, 
poppies,  tassel  flower.  Gypsophila,  candy¬ 
tuft,  Hunnemannin,  lupines,  California 
poppies,  scabious,  Statice,  love-in-a-mist. 
Calendulas,  Gilias,  Saponaria,  everlast¬ 
ings,  Gaillardias  and  Chrysanthemums. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


A  MASTER 
MOWER 


NO.  22 


with  Many 
Exclusive 

MASSEY-HARRIS 
Advantages 


“Plow-in-Hand”  quality  that 
assures  years  and  years  of 
service.  Simple  design  and 
quality  materials  make  it  pull 
easily  and  operate  smoothly. 
The  one-piece  frame  assures 
perfect  alignment,  freedom  from 
binding  shafts  and  gears.  Has 
both  vertical  and  plain  lift. 
Ideal  for  fields  where  there  are 
trees  and  other  obstructions. 
Built  in  4|/2  and  5  foot  sizes. 

We  also  built  No.  23  big-frame 
mowers  in  5,  6  and  7  foot  sizes. 


THE 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

General  Offices :  Racine,  Wis. 
Factories:  Racine,  Wis., Batavia, N.Y. 


A  complete  line  — 
“Plow-in-Hand’ 
quality 
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YOU  or  the  BEETLES? 


USE  MECHLING’S 


on 


<3. 


e xl cun  ~JJecin 

DESTROYER 

Containing 

Magnesium  Arsenate 


Dust  or  Spray  to  Kill  Mexican  Bean 
Beetles.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  recommend  Magnesium 
Arsenate  to  control  these  pests. 
Mechling’s  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Destroyer  contains  the  proper  amount 
of  Magnesium  Arsenate  and  Lime, 
and  is  ready  to  use. 

For  sale  at  most  seed  houses,  hard  ware  or 
farm  supply  stores.  Or  write  forBooklet. 

•  MECHUIND* 

BROS*  chemical:  co« 


Est.  1839 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


nrnACIT  Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
U 1 1  U  w  1  I  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  which 
w/\nn  operated  under  strict  Mass- 

Y  UUK  achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 

.  iriu/ac  live,  you  can'opeu  aa'account, 
OAV  IllWiW  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
n  */■  aj.  4  it  draw  your  tuouey  by  mail. 
O  Y  JV1MIL.  Write,  for  our  Statement. 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


UNDER  the  new  milk  law  a  farmer  is  a  producer 
only  when  he  sells  milk  to  a  dealer.  If  he 
delivers  a  quart  of  milk  to  a  father  or  mother  or  a 
consumer  in  a  nearby  city,  he  must  qualify  as  a 
dealer  or  he  is  a  criminal.  And  it  was  all  started 
as  a  relief  for  dairymen! 

* 

THE  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
ruled  that  under  the  Johnson  Act,  recently  en¬ 
acted,  any  foreign  countries  which  have  defaulted 
on  their  debt  payments  to  this  country  are  barred 
from  American  credit  markets.  That  means  that 
such  governments  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
bonds  or  other  instruments  of  credit  in  this  country. 
It  does  not  bar  the  citizens  or  banks  or  solvent 
cities  of  such  countries  from  our  credit  markets. 
Some  of  the  debtor  governments  of  Europe  have  not 
met  payments  in  full,  but  have  made  token  install¬ 
ments,  and  where  these  have  been  accepted,  it  is 
held  that  the  nation  is  not  in  default.  England  and 
Italy  have  kept  within  the  credit  limits  by  such 
remittances.  France,  Germany  and  Russia  are  in 
default  and  barred,  but  it  is  intimated  that  France 
was  likely  to  take  steps  to  restore  its  credit  position. 
On  June  1  installments  from  13  nations  amounting  to 
nearly  .$200,000,000  will  be  due.  The  total  amount 
due  from  these  foreign  nations  is  §12,710,451.610.40. 
The  installments  unpaid,  according  to  contract, 
amount  to  $662,108,837.36.  Finland  which  had  a 
total  debt  of  .$8,726,645.63  has  promptly  paid  every 
installment  when  due.  The  amount  due  the  U.  S. 
government  is  just  about  one-half  our  present 
funded  debt.  We  raised  the  money  to  make  the 
loans  on  bonds  on  which  we  are  now  paying  interest 
out  of  taxes  collected  from  ourselves.  The  inter¬ 
national  bankers  and  other  exporters  would  like  to 
have  the  government  cancel  the  debt,  but  Congress 
has  given  notice  that  it  will  not  consent  to  any 
such  proposition.  The  debt  was  scaled  down  to  the 
limit.  Calvin  Coolidge  then  said :  ‘‘They  got  the 
money.  They  agreed  to  repay  it.  Now  let  them 
pay.”  That  sounds  right  to  us. 

* 

HERE  was  a  time  when  we  pointed  to  the  Post 
Office  as  a  governmental  service,  efficiently  and 
economically  administered.  That  boast  can  no  longer 
be  made.  Without  any  apparent  improvement  in 
essential  service,  the  cost  of  it  has  greatly  increased. 
Because  of  this  increased  cost  many  business  houses 
have  found  that  they  could  deliver  mail  cheaper  by 
carriers  or  trucks  than  through  the  postal  service. 
They  have  been  doing  so  at  a  saving  to  themselves, 
and  the  practice  has  been  increasing.  Now  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  advanced  the  claim  that  it  has  a  legal 
monopoly  of  the  transportation  of  mailable  matter. 
It  has  asserted  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  to  the  government  through  private  delivery  of 
mailable  letters  and  parcels,  and  a  drive  has  been 
begun  to  stop  the  competition.  The  original  idea 
was  to  give  the  people  quicker,  better  and  cheaper 
service  in  transportation  and  delivery  of  letters  and 
other  information  than  private  enterprise  could  pro¬ 
vide.  Through  this  announcement  the  government 
now  admits  that  private  concerns  can  and  do  per¬ 
form  the  service  cheaper  for  themselves  than  the 
government  cost.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
mails  could  be  carried  by  private  contracts  much 
cheaper  than  the  government's  rates.  The  cost  is 
too  high,  and  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  should  find  a  way  to  reduce  it  or  give  private 
enterprise  a  chance  to  see  what  it  can  do.  It  is  a 
humiliating  admission  that  individual  firms  can  de¬ 
liver  their  mail  cheaper  than  it  is  delivered  by  the 
government. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

•  v  u  - 

Will  wood  ashes  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes? 
New  Jersey.  G.  w. 

HE  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain 
would  be  useful,  but  the  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
lime  they  have  is  detrimental,  increasing  the  potato 
scab  infection,  where  any  is  present.  The  germ  of 
potato  scab  is  more  active  in  alkaline  environment. 
The  ashes  are  excellent  for  other  garden  crops  that 
can  use  lime,  such  as  beets,  carrots  corn,  beans,  etc. 
These  ashes  contain  no  nitrogen,  as  this  escapes 
when  the  wood  is  burned.  Where  hen  manure  is 
available  this  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  ashes, 
put  on  separately.  When  mixed  before  application, 
chemical  action  sets  free  the  nitrogen,  which  es¬ 
capes  as  ammonia  and  is  lost.  Whenever  there  is 
a  strong  smell  of  ammonia  around  manure  of  any 
kind,  loss  of  nitrogen  is  taking  place. 

* 

NE  of  our  correspondents  in  Florida  asked  us 
last  Winter  for  information  regarding  a  “Wa¬ 
ter  Begonia.”  This  was  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
and  we  had  no  information  concerning  it.  A  recent 
item  in  The  Florists'  Exchange  describes  the  plant 
as  sold  by  a  man  attending  Winter  fairs  in  Florida. 
Says  the  correspondent  who  writes  to  The  Florists' 
Exchange: 

This  man  had  a  table  in  one  of  the  fair  buildings  at 
the  Central  Florida  Exposition  at  Orlando  in  February, 
and  sold  bulbs  of  this  alleged  “Water  Begonia.”  which, 
according  to  cards,  comes  in  five  colors.  They  sold  at 
two  for  25c  or  five  for  50c  and  the  salesman  said  they 
were  a  “new  origination  from  Holland.” 

For  demonstration  purposes  the  man  had  some  sort 
of  made-up  plants  growing  apparently  in  pebbles  in  a 
dish  of  water.  These  were  very  attractive,  either 
cleverly  fashioned  artifical  flowers  (like  a  rosebud  just 
opening)  or  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  the  fancy  type. 
Around  the  blossoms  were  leaves  like  Cyclamen  foliage. 
The  arrangement  was  so  attractive  that  he  succeeded  in 
making  numerous  sales. 

Two  of  the  bulbs  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  which  was  unable  to 
identify  them.  One  of  two  bulbs  planted  by  the  writer 
has  started  to  grow,  and  the  foliage  is  utterly  unlike 
that  of  the  plants  displayed  by  the  salesman  at  the 
Orlando  fair.  The  “bulbs”  are  apparently  those  of  a 
rush  or  sedge,  with  foliage  similar  to  the  common  “wire- 
grass”  of  the  South. 

This  fraud  may  work  north  for  the  Summer,  so 
we  advise  our  friends  to  view  his  offers  with 
scepticism.  To  us  the  saddest  thing  about  such 
frauds  is  the  damage  they  do  to  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful  florists  and  nurserymen.  Flower  lovers  hunger 
for  new  and  interesting  things,  but  every  purchase 
induced  by  fraud  lessens  the  buying  power  for  really 
worthy  material.  Fairs  that  permit  these  swin¬ 
dlers  to  ply  their  trade  must  inevitably  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  patrons. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers,  F.  A.  Crocker  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  sends  a  renewal  of  his  subscription  with 
a  request  that  the  address  be  changed  to  another 
name.  He  says : 

I  have  enjoyed  your  paper  as  long  as  I  have  taken 
it.  but  I  am  getting  along  in  years,  S8,  and  think  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  a  younger  man.  Thank  you, 
and  many  years  of  life  to  the  best  of  a  farmer’s  friends, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  like  the  cheerful  spirit  of  a  man  who,  at  88, 
merely  feels  that  he  is  “getting  along  in  years,”  and 
feel  sure  that  there  is  both  pleasure  and  usefulness 
awaiting  him  in  this  period  of  ripe  fruitfulness.  A 
similar  view  is  expressed  by  O.  H.  Bailey  of  Ohio, 
who  writes : 

The  late  W.  P.  Bailey.  93,  and  the  writer,  91,  read 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  early  50's,  and  nearly 
ever  since.  Will  now  transfer  it  to  an  active  young 
couple  who  began  operating  a  large  farm  without  a 
farm  paper!  Am  pleased  to  remedy  the  situation  with 
so  excellent  a  help  as  The  R.  N.-Yr. 

The  friendship  expressed  by  these  veteran  read¬ 
ers  is  an  inspiration  to  us.  There  must  be  an  added 
pleasure  to  them  in  the  thought  that  they  have  not 
only  kept  their  own  place  in  the  race,  but  have  also 
passed  on  the  torch  to  those  who  follow  them. 

* 

ESULTS  of  fertilizer  trials  for  canning  crops  in 
Western  New  York  show  that  a  4-16-4  fertilizer 
pays  good  dividends  when  applied  liberally  to  to¬ 
matoes  and  cabbage,  but  that  more  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  are  suitable  for  beans  and  sweet  corn.  For 
tomatoes,  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  has  proved  profitable; 
for  cabbage,  600  to  800  lbs.;  for  corn  and  beans,  300 
lbs. ;  for  canning  peas,  600  lbs. ;  and  for  beets,  600 
to  1.000  lbs.  In  the  case  of  the  peas,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  the  seed  he  drilled  separately  from  the 
fertilizer.  Peas  should  be  planted  early  for  best 
results.  Instead  of  making  successive  plantings  of 
the  same  variety  in  order  to  extend  the  season,  the 
plan  now  is  to  plant  all  peas  as  early  as  possible, 
making  a  selection  of  varieties  which  will  ripen  at 
different  times.  One  recommended  succession  is 
World’s  Record,  matures  in  61  days;  Laxton's  Prog¬ 
ress,  62  days;  Gradus,  65  days;  and  Stratagem,  78 
days.  Another  combination  is  Surprise,  56  days; 
Laxton’s  Progress,  62  days;  Dwarf  Telephone,  70 
days;  Telephone,  74  days;  and  Stratagem,  78  days. 


May  19,  1934 

HE  Orleans  County,  Vt.,  Poultry  and  Egg  Show 
was  held  at  the  high  school  gymnasium  in  Bar¬ 
ton,  May  12.  The  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Or¬ 
leans  County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  the  4-H 
clubs  of  the  county,  the  agricultural  classes  of  Or¬ 
leans,  Barton,  West  Charleston,  Newport  Center  and 
Craftsbury  high  schools,  and  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College.  Entries  in  the  exhibits  were  limited  to 
residents  of  Orleans  County  and  the  town  of  Brigh¬ 
ton.  There  were  senior  and  junior  exhibits  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  a  canned  chicken  exhibit,  and  also  a 
junior  judging  contest.  R.  S.  Wooster,  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont,  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Randolph  Center, 
was  judge  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  Miss  Lillian  An¬ 
derson  of  the  Extension  Service  and  Miss  Evelyn  M. 
Streeter,  county  home  demonstration  agent,  of  the 
canned  chicken.  There  were  speaking  programs, 
judging  contests  and  various  demonstrations. 

* 

What  effect  does  the  lumber  dealers’  code  have  on 
the  farmers  who  get  out  a  few  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
from  their  own  land  to  sell?  There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  in  this  section  who  do  this.  c.  a.  h. 

Maine. 

ITCH  individuals  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  code.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
the  Lumber  Code  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  on  individual  business  may  seem  absurd, 
but  they  are  a  part  of  things  as  they  now  are. 

* 

THERE  is  ail  old  story  about  a  very  proper 
Victorian  English  lady  who  viewed  a  famous 
painting  depicting  Cleopatra,  covered  with  jewels, 
and  surrounded  by  her  scantily  clad  slaves.  The 
Victorian  lady  gazed  at  the  picture  with  strong  dis¬ 
approval,  and  remarked :  “How  unlike  the  home  life 
of  our  own  dear  queen  !”  We  have  a  similar  feeling 
when  we  read  some  very  modern  books  on  farm 
economics  and  sociology,  illustrated  by  impressive 
graphs  and  diagrams.  They  prove,  in  a  most  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  that  intelligence  in  rural  districts  is 
lower  than  in  towns;  that  rural  homes  are  in  need 
of  every  kind  of  improvement;  that  rural  communi¬ 
ties  are  poverty-ridden ;  that  rural  education  is  de¬ 
plorable,  as  a  result  of  untrained  teachers,  and 
that  rural  moral  and  religious  standards  are  on  the 
down  grade.  Such  findings  would  make  us  quite 
wretched  if  it  were  not  for  our  daily  mail,  full  of 
cheerful,  intelligent  letters,  which  show  that  stout¬ 
hearted  people  are  not  only  making  the  best  of 
hard  conditions,  but  are  also  working  to  improve 
them.  How  inspiring  these  letters  are!  AV’e  still 
feel  that  the  surest  and  most  lasting  farm  uplift 
will  come,  not  from  outside  theorists,  but  from  the 
intelligence,  thrift  and  forethought  of  the  farm 
people  themselves,  whose  standards  of  living  keep 
pace  with  the  economic  justice  accorded  them. 

* 

What  is  the  quickest  and  most  effective  way  of 
breaking  up  a  broody  hen?  Please  do  not  sav  chop  off 
her  head. *  *  N> 

Pennsylvania. 

LIGHT  airy  jail,  with  no  dark  corners,  where 
she  can  go  and  set  (yes,  that  is  the  right  word, 
for  the  hen  uses  will  power  in  setting  herself)  is  the 
best  arrangement,  and  usually  breaks  up  the  broodi¬ 
ness  in  two  or  three  days.  Individual  hens  differ 
in  persistency.  AVe  knew  one  R.  I.  Red  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  sitting  three  weeks  anyway,  whether  in 
jail  or  on  her  own  nest.  Naturally  she  was  not 
economic,  but  was  kept  by  her  owner  because  her 
actions  and  the  awful  squawking  fuss  she  made 
amused  him.  Some  think  a  broody  hen  needs  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  mistake.  She  is  merely  carrying 
out  her  natural  instincts,  and  is  not  “setting”  from 
“pure  cussedness.”  Her  troubles  may  be  partly 
mental,  but  that  is  the  way  with  a  good  many  of 
us.  Her  actions  are  nothing  to  lose  one's  temper 
about. 


Brevities 

Fine  looking  “Pinto”  horse — page  400. 

That  is  a  “handy”  spraying  article  by  Mr.  Tukey, 
on  page  394. 

Our  cover  shows  one  of  the  attractive  scenes  along 
the  Maine  coast. 

“The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice;  let  the 
multitude  of  isles  he  glad  thereof.” 

The  “spice  grinders”  recently  held  a  convention  in 
New  York.  Spice  seems  a  small  matter,  but  develops 
into  large  volume. 

A  few  days  ago  a  weather  authority  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  our  cold  Spring  is  the  result  of  “cosmic 
dust”  scattered  throughout  space,  shutting  off  the  sun's 
radiation,  and  inferring  that  warm  weather  is  likely  to 
be  scarce.  Some  of  that  cosmic  dust  has  got  dusted  off 
enough  to  furnish  three  boiling  hot  days  in  early  May 
all  over  the  country.  No  use  worrying  about  a  new  ice 
age  coining  on. 
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The  Best  Money  in  the  World 

I  can  readily  see  the  weakness  of  our  present  money 
system.  Will  you  publish  an  article  stating  fully  your 
ideas  as  to  just  what  money  should  be?  Do  you  ap¬ 
prove  the  money  policy  of  the  Administration? 

New  Jersey.  c.  H.  s. 

UNITED  States  note  with  legal  tender  privilege, 
whether  written  on  a  disk  of  metal  or  a  scrap 
of  paper,  is  the  soundest  and  safest  money  in  the 
world.  Every  unit  of  it  will  have  the  endorsement 
of  125,000,000  people,  and  the  collateral  behind  it 
will  be  every  unit  of  wealth,  every  farm,  every 
home  and  every  life  of  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

There  is  not  gold  enough  in  the  whole  world  to 
give  us  a  full  supply  of  money.  It  is  virtually  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  three  countries.  We  have  demonetized 
about  one-half  of  it,  impounded  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  crime  for  an  American  citizen  to  use  it  or  even 
to  own  it.  We  could  use  silver  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  keeping  parity  l>etween  gold  and  silver,  and  to 
use  it  as  a  subsidiary  of  gold  is  needlessly  expensive 
and  in  effect  a  subsidy  to  silver  miners.  The  only 
way  we  could  keep  a  gold  and  a  silver  and  a  paper 
dollar  at  par  is  by  giving  both  the  legal  tender 
privilege,  and  a  government  guarantee.  Aside  from 
the  waste  in  metal  money,  it  would  be  a  weight  to 
carry  and  an  expense  to  store  and  protect. 

What  we  want  is  a  dollar  that  will  be  accepted 
for  what  we  buy  and  in  payment  for  what  we  owe. 
While  our  government  endures  our  legal  tender  gov¬ 
ernment  note  will  do  that,  and  if  the  government 
should  surrender,  the  enemy  would  make  the  metal 
as  worthless  to  us  as  the  paper  dollar. 

If  we  make  our  national  notes  redeemable  in  a 
definite  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  we  will  always  have 
the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  national  notes  should  be  redeemed  in 
metal,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  providing  for 
the  redemption  of  the  notes  in  either  gold  or  silver 
at  the  value  of  the  metal  at  the  time  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion.  This  would  help  export  trade  with  silver-using 
nations. 

We  would  understand  money  better  if  we  always 
thought  of  every  transaction  as  barter,  or  as  buying 
money  instead  of  selling  a  pig  for  cash. 

The  proponents  of  the  gold  standard  used  to  tell 
us  that  the  gold  dollar  had  a  fixed  value  which 
never  changed.  If  it  were  true  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  humanity.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  true. 
On  the  contrary  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
money  like  the  value  of  other  things  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  like  other  things. 
When  a  farmer  makes  a  contract,  a  note,  bond, 
mortgage  or  any  form  of  debt,  he  is  hound  to  pay 
in  dollars. 

If  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  increased  when 
payment  is  made  the  farmer  is  cheated.  If  it  de¬ 
creases,  the  creditor  is  cheated. 

However,  high  value  of  the  dollar  means  low 
prices  of  commodities,  unemployment  and  hard  times 
so  that  dear  money  is  a  greater  hardship  to  the 
masses  than  cheap  money,  and  the  variations  in 
value  favor  the  speculators  and  dealers  in  money. 

It  is  practical  now  to  keep  a  record  of  all  prices 
of  commodities  and  average  these  prices  by  the 
week,  month  and  year.  These  averages  are  called 
the  “general  price  level.”  Divide  $1  by  the  general 
price  level  and  you  have  the  purchasing  power,  or 
value,  of  the  dollar. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  is  affected  by  other  Ihiugs, 
but  the  volume  of  money  in  actual  circulation  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  If  we 
adopt  the  price  level  of  any  particular  period  and 
call  that  100.  when  the  value  of  the  dollar  rises 
above  100  we  can  reduce  it  by  putting  more  dollars 
in  circulation.  If  it  falls  below  100,  we  could  re¬ 
duce  the  money  and  restore  its  value. 

Of  course  each  commodity  would  continue  to  vary 
in  price  according  to  supply  and  demnad,  but  the 
average  of  all  of  them  would  be  about  100. 

While  private  banks  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  supply  of  money,  the  government  cannot  efficient¬ 
ly  regulate  the  circulation  of  currency. 

The  banks  will  naturally  increase  their  currency 
in  times  of  prosperity  when  it  is  safe  and  profitable 
to  do  so.  They  will  refuse  to  loan  it  in  hard  times 
when  most  needed  because  there  is  too  much  risk  of 
losing  it. 

We  should  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  banks  to 
issue  money,  and  gradually  retire  bank  currency 
already  issued.  The  law  should  direct  some  national 
authority  to  increase  the  national  legal  tender  notes 
until  the  general  price  level  advances  to  the  1926 
basis  or  the  average  prices  of  any  other  desirable 
period,  and  after  increase  or  decrease  the  cur¬ 
rency  as  needed  to  permanently  maintain  that  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  with  the  least  possible  variation. 


To  Lift  Ban  on  Loose  Milk 

COMMISSIONER  Charles  H.  Baldwin  did  a  good 
job  last  week  in  a  strong  logical  appeal  to  the 
City  of  New  York  to  raise  the  ban  on  loose  milk  and 
make  it  possible  for  frugal  families  to  buy  good  pure 
milk  delivered  at  a  cost  that  they  could  afford  to 
pay.  There  are  people  in  New  York  who  want  milk 
delivered  to  their  homes  in  bottles.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  have  it.  and  that  they  should  pay  for 
the  service  as  well  as  for  the  milk.  There  are  also 
poor  and  frugal  housewives  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  store  and  carry  the  milk  home  in  their  own  con¬ 
tainers.  When  these  people  can  save  four  or  five 
cents  a  quart,  they  will  buy  two  quarts  instead  of 
one.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should,  as 
Commissioner  Baldwin  expressed  it,  be  forced  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  milk  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle  when 
they  prefer  a  pitcher  of  milk  on  the  table.  They 
ought  not  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  service  they  do 
not  need  or  do  not  want,  that  the  bottle  service  may 
be  cheaper  for  those  who  demand  it,  and  more 
profitable  to  those  who  deliver  it.  Loose  milk  is 
fresher.  It  is  delivered  the  day  after  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Bottled  milk  takes  a  day  or  two  longer.  At 
the  present  price  to  farmers,  loose  milk  can  be  sold 
in  the  city  stores  for  eight  cents.  Reduced  cost  of 
distribution  is  the  salvation  of  the  milk  producer. 

The  Commissioner's  timely  appeal  brought  about 
a  conference  with  the  Mayor  and  Dr.  Rice,  the  City 
Health  Commissioner.  The  result  was : 

1.  — The  city  authorities  agreed  to  hold  up  the 
court  suit  for  a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
price  increase. 

2.  — The  city  officials  agreed  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  renewing  the  sale  of  loose  milk  in 
stores  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  municipal 
stores. 

3.  — The  Commissioner  as  head  of  the  milk  division 
promised  to  call  a  hearing  on  May  15  to  review  the 
whole  price  problem. 

Municipal  markets  are  impractical— too  expensive 
and  too  political.  The  private  stores  will  sell  the 
milk  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  consumers. 
That  foolish  restriction  that  stores  shall  not  deliver 
bottle  milk  by  vehicles  should  be  annulled.  That 
rule  is  a  big  dealer’s  joker. 


The  Borden  Company  has  brought  suit  to  restrain 
the  Commissioner  from  authorizing  the  sale  of  un¬ 
advertised  brands  of  milk  at  one  cent  a  quart  less 
than  advertised  brands.  That  provision  was  not 
made  because  of  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  It  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  small  distributor  a  chance  to  ease  down  the 
change  from  loose  milk  to  bottled  milk  until  the 
housewife  got  accustomed  to  the  higher  price  of  bot¬ 
tled  milk.  Even  at  that  her  reaction  has  been  a 
big  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  milk. 


Henry  Wallace,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  expressed  approval  of  the  joint  resolution  be¬ 
fore  Congress  directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  dairy  business.  There  is  also 
a  bill  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  for  a  milk 
investigation  by  the  Senate. 

We  may  yet  learn  something  about  the  ways  and 
costs  of  milk  distribution.  The  value  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  useful  only  to  those  who  use  it  for 
themselves. 


A  Long  Criminal  Trial 

THE  racketeer  trial,  which  extended  from  Janu¬ 
ary  4  to  May  5,  the  longest  criminal  trial  in  the 
history  of  Chicago,  ended  May  5  by  acquittal  of  the 
defendants  by  the  jury  after  a  24-hour  deliberation. 
The  defendants  were  charged  with  acts  of  violence 
and  terrorism  in  four  trades,  including  cleaning  and 
dyeing,  the  linen  supply  trade,  the  laundry  business, 
and  the  carbonated  beverage  trade.  Dr.  Benjamin 
H.  Squires,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Aider- 
man  Oscar  Nelson  of  Chicago  headed  the  list  of  de¬ 
fendants,  which  numbered  a  total  of  19. 

The  dyeing  and  cleaning  business  has  had  much 
publicity  of  late.  In  New  Jersey  a  tailor  was  fined 
$25  and  25  days  in  jail  for  charging  five  cents  under 
the  code  price  for  pressing  a  suit  of  clothes. 

At  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  last  week,  a  dry-cleaner  was 
haled  to  court  on  an  action  by  the  State  prosecutor 
to  enforce  a  minimum  price  law.  Judge  Stanley 
Matthew  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  denied  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  the  law  did  not  grant 
any  authority  for  fixing  a  minimum  price.  The  New 
Jersey  case  came  under  the  NRA  code,  but  the  action 
and  verdict  provoked  much  criticism.  After  serving 
five  days  the  jail  sentence  was  revoked. 


A  Typically  Efficient  Boy 

A  SOUTHERN  paper  gives  the  story  of  a  15-year- 
old  boy  who  profitably  operates  a  farm  for  his 
widowed  mother,  and  studies  with  a  younger  sister 
at  night  to  keep  up  his  school  record,  passing  ex¬ 
aminations  regularly.  Two  younger  brothers  help 
on  the  farm  with  chores  and  light  work  after  and 
before  school  hours. 

This  is  no  startling  news  to  farmers.  There  may 
be  variations  in  the  keeping  up  of  studies,  but  the 
essentials  of  the  story  is  often  duplicated  in  farm  dis¬ 
tricts  where  either  boys  or  girls  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  farm  or  home  on  the  loss  or  dis¬ 
qualification  of  a  parent.  The  part  that  school  chil¬ 
dren  take  in  helping  with  chores  and  light  work  on 
the  farm  before  and  after  school  is  such  a  universal 
custom  as  scarcely  to  cause  observation.  Aside  from 
the  value  of  this  service  to  parents  it  is  a  large  part 
of  the  young  people's  education  and  invaluable  in 
the  growth  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  It  all  accounts  not  only  for  the  success  of  the 
young  people  who  remain  on  the  farm  but  also  for 
the  triumph  of  those  who  leave  the  farm  and  acquire 
fame  and  fortune  elsewhere. 

A  proposed  amendment  before  Congress  would 
regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  all  persons  under 
18  years  of  age.  That  proposal  seems  to  the  coun¬ 
tryman  the  limit  of  autocratic  power.  That  amend¬ 
ment  if  adopted  would  ultimately  make  us  a  nation 
of  imbeciles,  incompetents  and  loafers.  We  know 
nothing  that  could  contribute  more  to  the  misery 
of  American  citizens. 


Notes  from  the  Salmon  River,  Idaho 

While  you  in  the  East  were  in  the  grip  of  extreme 
cola  weather,  we  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  en- 
joying  the  mildest  Winter  ever  experienced  here.  The 
topic  of  conversation  when  two  friends  met  was.  “What 
wonderful  Winter  weather  we're  having."  The  snow 
tall  was  way  belGw  normal  and  unless  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  rain  this  Summer,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Last  December  it  looked  like  we  would  have  a  black 
Lnristmas,  but  Christmas  morning  brought  a  perfectly 
good  snowstorm.  It  soon  melted  away,  however,  leav- 
ing  the  ground  bare  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter.  The 
thermometer  never  registered  below  zero  all  Winter. 
(Juite  a  contrast  to  the  40  below  zero  which  we  usuallv 
get  some  time  during  the  Winter. 

4  he  industries,  of  Lemhi  County  are  farming,  stock- 
raising  and  mining.  This  is  a  mountainous  district, 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Sal¬ 
mon  the  county  seat,  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lemhi  River,  with  the  Salmon  River.  Salmon  River 
got  its  name  from  the  salmon  which  come  up  the  river 
to  spawn.  It  is  called  the  river  of  no  return,  because 
the  water  is  so  swift;  boats  can  go  down,  but  cannot 
come  back  up.  Large  flat  boats  with  sweeps  at  each 
end  are  used  to  transport  supplies  and  machinery  to 
the  mines  and  ranches,  beyond  the  end  of  the  wagon 
road. 

lias  beeu  a  8reat  benefit  to  this  communi- 
ty.  I  he  streets  have  been  improved  and  roads  which 

?ieedn^,bad^have  been  imProved.  I  am  a  member  of 
ttie  LLb  I  here  are  two  camps  in  this  county,  located 
eight  miles  apart.  We  have  been  engaged  in  improving 
the  road  down  the  Salmon  River.  These  camps  have 
been  brought  up  to  full  strength  within  the  last  few 
days.  There  are  206  men  in  our  camp.  The  other 
camp  is  going  to  move  to  another  county  soon. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years 
and  enjoy  reading  the  articles  on  horticulture,  especial¬ 
ly  Reper  s  notes.  It  is  interesting  to  note*  what 

pests  you  of  the  East  have  to  fight  in  your  orchards. 
Did  you  ever  wonder  if  there  was  a  locality  where 
codling  moth  and  other  orchard  pests  were  unknown? 

imve  lived  here  17  years  and  never  in  all  that  time 
have  I  tou nd  a  wormy  apple.  McIntosh  grows  to  per- 
tection  here.  The  only  pest  we  have  on  fruit  trees  is 
gieen  aphis,  and  some  blight.  I  ery  few  ever  spray  their 
orchards.  There  are  no  commercial  orchards  here. 
Each  farmer  has  a  small  orchard  to  supplv  fruit  for 
his  family.  8ome  have  a  surplus  to  sell  locally.  Most 
of  these  orchards  are  sadly  neglected,  and  produce  very 
inferior  fruit.  hoy  mc  cabe. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  eopv  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Farm  Loan  Troubles 

Government  loans  in  these  parts  are  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Spokane, 
has  imposed  such  impossible  requirements  that  the 
Wenatchee  Production  Credit  Association  has  absolute¬ 
ly  failed  to  function.  Fruit-growers  have  been  relying 
on  the  promises  of  loans  to  spray  for  the  codling  moth. 
They  cannot  put  up  the  security  demanded,  and  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  fruit.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  821  growers  who  made  application  received  any 
money.  A  protest  has  been  wired  to  Washington  by 
growers  and  local  business  organizations. 

Growers  made  a  fine  record  on  last  year’s  loans. 
The  head  of  the  Spokane  bank  recently  said  the  bank¬ 
ers  were  scared  nearly  to  death  at  the  risk  when  the 
loans  were  made,  but  the  loans  were  repaid  in  fine 
shape.  A  grower  said  the  loans  were  repaid  all  right, 
but  what  the  grower  had  left  was  microscopic. 

Personally  I  had  a  Land  Bank  loan.  Once  I  asked 
for  time  on  interest  payment  to  meet  expense  of  a 
daughter  in  the  hospital.  I  had  an  annuity  payment 
coming  due  in  two  weeks.  I  was  told  to  be  prepared 
for  a  foreclosure,  and  the  local  secretary  was  directed 
to  notify  any  renter  of  the  proceedings.  I  paid  the 
loan,  but  lost  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  government 
loans.  Farmers  were  treated  better  when  local  money 
was  reserved  for  local  loans.  h.  c.  b.  c. 
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The  Pinto  Horse 

Could  you  tell  me  in  what  city  of  the 
West  they  raise  spotted  saddle  horses? 
We  would  like  to  handle  spotted  saddlers 
as  they  sell  very  well  here  in  the  East. 
My  husband  would  ship  them  here  and 
I  would  rent  out  by  hour  and  sell  at  all 
times.  MRS.  H.  B.  E. 

Dutchess  County,  X.  Y. 

Horses  of  mixed  color  patterns  are  not 
representative  of  any  breed.  Such  horses 
can  be  bred  with  fair  decree  of  success 
to  reproduce  such  colors  if  a  stallion  of 
the  desired  color  pattern  is  used.  There 
is  no  one  firm  or  place  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  horses  of  spotted  or  mixed  color 
pattern  that  I  have  knowledge  of.  Such 
horses  are  usually  obtained  from  dealers 
or  by  having  some  member  of  commission 
firms  at  the  horse  markets  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  desired  type  and  color. 

The  price  of  odd  colored  horses  should 
be  based  on  their  respective  quality,  type, 
soundness,  action,  conformation  and  dis¬ 
position  just  the  same  as  any  other  horse, 
and  not  purchased  on  the  basis  of  color 
alone.  Therefore,  they  have  no  fixed 
price. 

Mixed  color  pattern  in  horses  are  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “Pintos.”  If  the 
combination  is  black  and  white  some  call 
them  piebalds,  and  if  the  color  pattern 
is  other  than  black  with  white  they  may 
be  referred  to  as  skewbalds.  However, 
most  horsemen  call  all  these  odd  marked 
horses  Pintos.  Tiger  and  leopard  spots 
are  less  common.  While  all  odd  mark¬ 
ings  and  colors  give  a  horse  a  certain 
amount  of  flash,  it  will  usually  be  found 
more  profitable  and  desirable  to  purchase 
or  breed  horses  on  the  basis  of  selecting 
for  utility,  quality,  style,  bone,  conforma¬ 
tion,  action,  manners  and  disposition 
rather  than  color  alone.  R.  w.  duck. 


Blood  Clots  in  Separator 
Bowl 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  came  fresh 
two  weeks  ago.  She  is  giving  bloody 
milk.  We  find  it  in  the  bowl  of  the 
separator.  There  is  not  enough  so  one 
can  detect  it  when  milking.  She  is  in 
good  flesh,  seems  well  in  every  respect. 
She  was  this  way  a  year  ago  when  fresh. 
Then  in  the  Summer  for  a  short  time. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  L.  H. 

When  it  is  found  that  small  clots  of 
blood  are  being  deposited  in  the  separator 
bowl  a  search  has  to  be  made  for  the 
source  of  the  blood.  If  several  cows  ai*e 
being  milked,  and  the  mixed  milk  is 
separated,  each  cow  has  to  be  examined. 
But,  if  a  single  cow  is  being  milked,  the 
search  is  more  easy.  Note  whether  the 
milk  from  each  teat  appears  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  normal  at  milking  time.  If  there  is 
no  trace  of  blood  that  can  be  seen  at  that 
time,  a  sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter 
should  be  set  in  separate  bottles  that  have 
been  sterilized  with  boiled  water  and 
labeled  so  that  the  source  of  the  content 
of  each  will  be  known. 

It  is  best  to  save  the  milk  that  comes 
last  from  each  teat  as  it  is  most  likely 
to  contain  blood,  but  sometimes  it  is  the 
milk  that  is  first  drawn  off  that  contains 
blood.  That  being  the  case  it  may  be 
well  to  make  a  test  of  the  first  milk  and 
to  repeat  the  test  with  the  strippings,  if 
blood  is  not  found  in  the  milk  first  tested. 
Let  the  bottles  stand  in  a  cool  place  for 
12  hours,  and  then  examine  each  sample 
in  turn  to  see  if  blood  clots  have  settled 


to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  blood  clots 
are  found,  the  milk  from  the  quarter  of 
(lie  udder  yielding  it  should  be  discarded. 
If  all  of  samples  show  traces  of  blood  all 
of  the  milk  should  be  discarded  until  the 
blood  ceases  to  appear.  Several  tests  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  when  the  milk 
has  cleared  up. 

When  the  milk  from  all  quarters  of  the 
udder  is  blood-stained  just  after  calving, 
the  condition  usually  proves  temporary, 
or  should  soon  subside.  The  cause  of 
bleeding  in  (lie  udder  is  pressure  or  en¬ 
gorgement  of  blood  necessary  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  manufacture  of  milk  by  the 
udder.  When  the  pressure  is  excessive, 
tiny  blood  vessels  may  rupture  and  bleed, 
and  in  such  severe  cases  it  is  common 


for  dropsical  swellings  to  form  in  front 
of  the  udder  and  high  up  between  the 
hind  legs.  These  edematous  swellings,  as 
they  are  called,  are  full  of  lymph  from 
the  blood  and  they  pit  or  dent  like  putty 
or  dough  when  pressed  with  the  finger 
tips.  When  that  occurs  before  calving, 
blood-stained  serum  or  milk  may  be 
stripped  from  the  udder  and  it  is  well  to 
remove  some  of  it  daily.  Also  reduce  rich 
feed,  give  the  cow  a  physic  and  increase 
exercise.  In  addition  thoroughly  massage 
the  udder  several  times  daily. 

If  the  , condition  persists  after  calving 
the  cowT  should  be  given  a  tablespoon 
each  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root 
twice  daily  in  soft  feed  or  water  until 
the  swellings  subside  and  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  normal.  A  calf  may  take  slightly 
blood-stained  milk,  but  it  is  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  use.  It  may  also  be  fed  to  pigs  or 
poultry,  provided  mastitis  (garget)  is  not 
present  and  the  milk  does  not  contain 
pus.  When  chronic  mastitis  is  the  cause, 
the  cow  should  be  isolated,  dried  off  and 
fitted  for  the  butcher  or  may  be  sold  at 
once  to  the  dealer  in  “canner”  cows. 

If  you  find  that  the  milk  from  one  teat 
contains  blood,  you  may  be  about  sure 
that  a  growth  in  the  teat  is  bleeding 
from  irritation  at  milking  time.  You  may 
be  able  to  feel  the  growth  by  rolling  each 


teat  in  turn  between  a  thumb  and  the 
fingers.  If  it  is  located  high  up  in  the 
teat  it  would  be  best  to  let  a  calf  nurse 
or  to  dry  off  the  section  of  milk  in  that 
quarter.  If  it  is  near  the  outer  opening 
of  the  teat  a  veterinarian  can  remove  it 
by  means  of  a  scraping  instrument,  such 
as  Hug's  teat  tumor  extractor,  or  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  snipped  off  with  Lothe’s  alli¬ 
gator  teat  scissors  and  then  removed 
with  the  alligator  forceps,  made  for  just 
that  purpose.  In  a  mild  case,  immersing 
the  teat  for  five  minutes  twice  daily  in 
hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve  and  injecting  a  little  of 
the  solution  into  the  teat  at  the  time  of 
each  immersion  may  help  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  The  cow  may  also  be  given  one 
dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  two 
teaspoons  of  common  salt  once  daily  in 
her  feed,  and  twice  daily  if  the  bleeding 
persists.  Milking  should  be  very  gently 
done.  When  there  is  much  blood  in  the 


milk,  just  after  calving,  it  is  advisable 
to  milk  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  to 
reduce  the  rich  feed.  Also  keep  the 
bowels  active.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Wheel-Runner 
Combination 

The  “Pastoral  Parson,"  Rev.  George 
B.  Gilbert,  on  a  visit  to  Vermont  in  late 
Winter,  saw  the  rig  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures,  making  a  vehicle  adapted  to  both 
snow  and  bare  ground,  at  times  in  early 
Spring  when  one  is  likely  to  meet  all 
sorts  of  “going”  on  country  roads  in  the 
snowy  country. 

One  picture  shows  wheels  on  carrying 
rack.  It  is  a  five-minute  job  to  shift  two 
pins  on  a  side,  one  bolt  in  pole,  which 
goes  underneath  the  sleigh,  bolted  to 
front  of  runner.  Notice  side  breeching 
straps,  belly  straps  and  hitches  to  neck 
yoke.  Top  is  a  Ford  roadster  frame. 
Ford  axle  is  bent  to  align  wheels  and 
built  into  sleigh  bottom  side  up. 

In  the  other  picture  of  sleigli  on 
wheels,  there  is  a  runner  clearance  of 
five  inches.  The  pung  is  toboggan  bot¬ 
tom,  12-inch  straight  post,  1%-inch  run¬ 
ner.  Notice  the  long,  easy  curve,  making 
it  impossible  to  get  stuck. 


May  19,  1931 

Livestock  Day  at  Ohio 
Station 

Among  the  important  points  stressed  at 
the  annual  Livestock  Day  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  on  April 
20.  was  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  good 
pasture  for  hogs.  Green  feeds  are  good 
sources  for  vitamins,  and  contain  valu¬ 
able  minerals,  as  well  as  proteins  of  good 
quality,  says  W.  L.  Robison,  in  charge  of 
swine  experiments.  Alfalfa  has  no  su¬ 
perior  for  this  pasture.  It  begins  growth 
early  in  the  Spring  and  while  it  should 
not  be  pastured  too  closely  if  it  is  to  be 
used  another  year,  few  crops  will  carry 
as  many  pigs  to  the  acre  as  Alfalfa.  Red 
clover  equals  Alfalfa  in  many  respects, 
though  it  does  not  produce  quite  as  much 
forage  per  acre.  Other  good  pastures  are 
Sudan  grass,  of  which  so  much  favorable 
comment  is  heard  lately,  Alsike.  dwarf 
Essex  rape.  Soy-beans,  Sweet  clover,  Blue 
grass  and  wheat.  Winter  wheat  seeded 
in  the  Spring  does  not  head  out  but  re¬ 
mains  lying  on  the  ground.  Alsike  pro¬ 
vides  green  feed  for  six  weeks  only.  Soy 
beans  equal  Red  clover  in  value  for  10 
weeks,  when  practically  no  foliage  re¬ 
mains  on  the  beans. 

The  heavy  feeding  of  grain  when  hogs 
are  on  clover  pasture  may  make  minerals 
advisable.  A  single  protein  feed  such  as 
tankage,  74  parts,  with  minerals  26  parts 
is  effective.  Each  pound  of  minerals  fed 
saved  2.S  lbs.  of  corn  and  brought  the 
hogs  to  market  condition  13  days  earlier 
than  those  fed  without  minerals.  The 
minerals  made  up  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
feed,  and  consisted  of:  Salt,  1S.37  per 
cent;  limestone,  3S.8;  special  steamed 
bone  meal,  3S.8 ;  iron  oxide,  2.8 ;  copper 
sulphate,  .2;  and  potassium  iodide,  .03. 
Studies  in  the  cause  of  death  or  injury 
to  pigs  fed  cottonseedmeal  and  some  of 
its  products  are  being  conducted.  Work 
with  serums  for  swine  erysipelas  is  bear 
ing  successful  results. 

Experiments  prove  that  molasses  added 
to  the  feed  for  steer  calves  increases  both 
feed  consumption  and  rate  of  gain,  says 
Paul  Gerlaugh,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  Industry.  One-half  pound  of 
cane  feeding  molasses  fed  daily  with  a 
ration  containing  2  lbs.  of  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal  and  a  full  feed  of 
shelled  corn  and  silage  and  mixed  hay, 
increased  the  rate  of  gain,  while  addi¬ 
tional  finish  and  returns  were  secured. 
With  some  lots  of  calves  molasses  up  to 
1 V-2  lbs.  was  added  and  while  the  results 
were  good  the  returns  were  lowered 
slightly.  The  one-half  pound  of  molasses 
is  sufficient  for  good  results. 

The  question  of  which  grade  of  steers 
is  most  economical  to  buy  for  feeding  has 
been  the  object  of  some  experiment. 
Choice  yearling  steers  costing  $5.75  per 
cwt.,  medium  steers  costing  $5  per  cwt., 
and  common  steers  costing  $4.25  per  cwt.. 
were  fed  the  same  ration  from  January 
3  to  August  15.  During  this  period  the 
common  steers  made  the  most  gain,  the 
choice  steers  in  second  place.  When  the 
three  lots  were  sold  at  the  State  fair  the 
choice  brought  $5.50  per  cwt.,  the  me 
din m  $5.35  per  cwt.,  and  the  common 
sold  for  $5.25.  Thus  the  common  steers 
returned  43  cents  per  bushel  for  the  corn 
they  ate,  the  medium  steers  42  cents  and 
the  choice  steers  35  cents,  says  Mr.  Ger¬ 
laugh. 

Alfalfa,  clover  or  Soy  bean  hay  make 
the  best  roughage  for  ewes,  according  to 
Don  S.  Bell,  in  charge  of  sheep  work. 
Timothy  is  much  used  for  feeding  sheep 
in  Winter  by  farmers  who  find  Alfalfa 
hard  to  grow.  Mr.  Bell  recommends  that 


A  Pinto ,  Half-Blood  Saddle  Stallion,  owned  by  Georye  Winy  field,  Nevada  Slock 
Farm,  Reno,  Nevada.  Bred  to  range  mares  this  stallion  produced  a  high  percentage 

of  excellent  pinto  marked  saddle  colts. 


W heel-runner  Combination,  W  ith  Runners  Doing  the  Work 


The  Wheels  Have  Been  Let  Down  and  Are  Ready  for  Bare  Ground 
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the  Timothy  be  cut  early  to  conserve  its 
green  feed  value,  and  then  advises  adding 
supplementary  feed  such  at  .6  lb.  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  cake  and  .8  ounce  of  finely 
ground  limestone  per  ewe  per  day,  and 
fed  in  a  ration  of  equal  parts  corn  and 
oats  and  2  lbs.  of  corn  silage.  This  is 
almost  as  efficient  as  a  dry  roughage  for 
Wi  liter  feeding  for  ewes  as  Alfalfa. 

Last  Spring  ewes  were  pastured  on 
wheat.  When  done  early  in  April  it 
cuts  the  wheat  yield  some  1G  per  cent. 
Later  pasturing  reduces  it  more.  How¬ 
ever  it  makes  good  pasture  when  green 
feed  is  scarce  and  may  salvage  some 
winter-injured  wheat  too  thin  to  make 
a  crop.  Where  wheat  is  very  heavy  and 
inclined  to  lodge  the  pasturing  avoids 
this  trouble  and  sometimes  saves  the 
clover  seeding. 

Sudan  grass,  either  seeded  alone  or 
with  Soy  beans,  makes  good  pasture  for 
lambs,  carrying  20  to  25  lambs  per  acre 
during  July,  August  and  September  when 
permanent  pastures  are  least  productive. 
There  was  a  rest  period  of  11  days  in 
this  pasturing  of  Sudan  grass.  By  Au¬ 
gust  4  the  grass  had  become  coarse  and 
unpalatable,  so  the  lambs  were  removed 
and  the  area  mowed  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  In  11  days  enough  new  growth 
has  come  on  to  furnish  grazing  and  the 
lambs  were  returned.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
have  two  fiields  of  Sudan  gra22,  to  be 
used  alternately,  one  to  be  making  new 
growth  following  a  mowing,  and  the  other 
being  used  for  pasture  by  fhe  lambs. 

M.  C.  E. 


Barn  Itch 

Here  is  my  remedy:  Take  sulphur  and 
lard,  equal  parts,  mix  well  and  rub  on 
affected  parts.  It  will  cure  both  cattle 
and  man.  L.  M. 

Ohio. 


1  notice  inquiry  about  barn  itch.  Get 
the  oldest  used  motor  oil  possible,  make 
a  swab  on  a  stick  and  apply  freely  to  af¬ 
fected  parts ;  this  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  1  bought  a  purebred  Guernsey 
heifer  very  cheap  from  a  farmer  who 
thought  her  incurable;  she  is  five  years 
old  and  has  not  a  spot.  M.  K. 

New  York. 


Livestock  Sales 

Hay  15. — Strathglass-Strathaven  Sale 
of  Ayrshire,  1‘ort  Chester,  N.  Y. 

May  17.  —  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
B  reeders'  Association,  show  and  auction 
sale,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  2G.  —  Emmadine  Sale,  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 

May  30. — Dispersal  sale,  Guernseys, 
Hurleylnirst  Farm,  New  Hope.  Pa.  J. 
Cooper  Pidcock,  Dept.  11,  Agent. 

June  5. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Sale,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  L.  L. 
Grow,  Fort  Jackson,  sales  manager. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle. — Steers,  i)00  to  1,100  lbs.,  choice,  $0.50 
to  $7.25;  good,  $0  to  $0.50;  medium,  $5.25  to 
$0:  common,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  1,100  to  1.300  lbs., 
choice,  $7.25  to  $8:  good,  $0.25  to  $7.25;  me¬ 
diums,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice, 
$7.25  to  $S;  good,  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Heifers, 
choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  good,  $5  to  $5.50;  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5;  common,  $3  to  $4.50.  Cows,  choice. 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  good,  $4  to  $4.50;  common  and 
medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25 
to  $3.  Hulls,  good  and  choice,  $3.75  to  $5.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75.  Veal- 
ers,  good  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $!);  medium,  $7.75 
to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $7.75.  Feeder 
and  Stocker  cattle,  500  to  800  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  common  and  medium, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $4.75  to 
$5;  180  to  200  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5;  200  to  220  lbs.. 
$4.75  to  $5;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  250 
lo  200  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  medium  and  good,  300  to  500  lbs., 
$3.75  to  $4.25.  Sheep,  choice  lambs,  clippers, 
$9.50  to  $10;  yearling  wethers,  $5  to  $6;  choice 
Spring  lambs,  $12.50;  ewes,  all  wts.,  $2  to  $4.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  160  to  230  lbs.,  $4.20;  230  to  250  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.15;  above  250  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4;  150  to 
160  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4;  under  140  lbs..  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  sows,  slow,  $2.50  to  $3:  better  grade 
steers  and  yearlings,  $7  to  $8;  mediums,  $5.50 
to  $6.50;  common,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  good  heifers. 
$6  to  $6.50;  common,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  good  heif¬ 
ers,  $6  to  $6.50;  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $4.50; 
good  beef  bulls,  $3.50  to  $4.25:  good  to  choice 
vealers,  $6.50  to  $7;  mediums,  $4.50  to  $6: 
heavy  calves,  $5  down.  Sheep,  better  grade 
shorn  lambs.  $9  to  $9.25;  mediums.  $7  to  $8.50; 
common,  down  to  $4;  springers,  $8  to  $11.50; 
shorn  wethers,  $5.50  down;  choice  shorn  ewes, 
$4.50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  20i/o  to  29 14 c :  eggs,  90 to  22c;  live 
fowls,  15  to  17c;  chickens,  18  to  20c;  dressed 
fowls,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  24  to  28c;  apples, 
bit..  $1.75  to  $2.10;  asparagus,  doz.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  t 14  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  kale,  bn., 
20  to  25c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  75c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu..  25  to 
80c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1,15;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $2.65. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 


Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized.  9  to  15e; 
milk  from  stores.  10  to  13c;  cream,  heavy,  qt., 
35  to  40c;  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  26c:  creamery, 
lb.,  26  to  28c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb..  19c; 
cheese,  cottage,  10  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  25c;  eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  21c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  native,  lb..  25  to 
27c;  potatoes,  pk.,  31  to  35c;  apples,  lb.,  60c 
to  $1. 

Wholesale. — Milfl,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
514  to  6140;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $70  to  $88; 
cows,  grade,  choice,  $55  to  $65;  cows,  good.  $35 
to  $45;  cows,  common.  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  live  wt„  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3:  veal 
calves,  milk  fed.  prime,  $6  to  $7;  good.  $5  to 
$6;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  fowls,  live, 
lb.,  17  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  20  to 


F.  A.  C. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massacu- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  on  the  Boston  Produce  Markets  has 
shown  some  improvement  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Most  of  this  has  been  in  the  vegetable 
line  with  new  Spring  crops  largely  responsible. 
Onions  and  potatoes  were  inaeti\e  and  mostly 
lower.  Eggs  were  unchanged  while  butter  and 
poultry  showed  slight  improvement.  Maple 
products  have  been  plentiful  with  northern 
syrup  $1.40  to  $1.65  a  gallon,  sugar  mostly  18 
lo  22c  a  lb.  in  small  cakes.  Wool  trading  was 
light  with  considerable  low  price  bidding  noted. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  quiet  on  fancy  Baldwins.  Native  vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  small  ord.  25  to  75c;  med.  to 
large  $1  to  $1.25,  few  higher.  Baldwins  fancy 
$1  to  $1.35,  few  large  extra  fancy  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  McIntosh  best  $1.50  to  $1.85.  few  large 
extra  fancy  $2  to  $2.25.  Greenings,  large  fancy 
$1  to  $1.25,  fe\v  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Delicious 
large  fancy  $1.50  to  $2,  few  higher.  Maine  few 
sales  Baldwins  ord.  60c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y. 
no  sales  noted. 

Asparagus. — Supply7  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  season  about  to  start.  Calif,  best  $2.75 
to  $3.50.  poorer  low  as  $1.75.  S.  C.  best  $2.50 
to  $3.50,  poorer  low  as  $1  doz.  bclis. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $1.25  to  $1.35,  poorer  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.,  behs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.35,  poorer 
lower  (4  crate.  Cut  off  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 
Native  beet  greens  best  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  ord.  75c  to  $1  1%  bu  .  poorer  50c. 
Tex.  $1  to  $1.25.  poorer  75c  %  crate,  $1.85  to 
$2  crate.  Ala.  ord.  $1  to  $1.25  crate. 

Carrots. — Supply7  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Calif, 
bclis.  60  to  72  bclis.  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  $2  crate. 
Tex.  $1  to  $1.25  14  crate.  Cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50 
bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  season  over.  Fla.  10-in. 
crates  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  steady.  Hothouse  native  best  $4  to  $5. 
few  $5.50,  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fancy  few 
sales  $1.50  to  $2  24  cukes.  Ind.  hothouse  few 
sales  75c  to  $1  doz.  Fla.  outdoor  $3.25  to  $1.25 
bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  60  to  00c.  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $3.75  to  $4.75  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  75  to  90c.  few  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  Yellow  Mass.  med.  size  75c  to  $1  50-lb. 
bag.  N.  Y.  $1  to  $1.10.  poorer  lower  50-lb. 
sack.  Colo.  Yalentia  type  large  $1.50  to  $1.65. 
Mich,  yellow  $1.10  to  $1.15.  poorer  lower  50-lb. 
sack.  Tex.  bests  $1.10  to  $1.25,  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
No  native  Me.  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65, 
poorer  lower  100-lb.  bag.  Ida.  no  sales  noted. 
P.  E.  1.  90-lb.  bag  few  sales  $2  to  $2.25.  Fla. 
No.  1  $5  to  $5.25.  poorer'  lower. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  4  to  7c  lb.  Outdoor  few  sales  $1 
to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  90c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  best  60  to 
85c.  poorer  35c  bu.  bskt.  Ya.  75  to  90c,  few 
$1  bu.  bskt.  Tex.  90c  to  $1.  poorer  75c  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair,  market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  few  sales 
20  to  30c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  $2  to  $2.50.  few  best 
$3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50.  Ohio  hothouse  few 
sales  $2  to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $21.50  to  $22.50, 
No.  2  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50.  Clover  mixed 
red  No.  1  $20  to  $21:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21 
to  $22.  Stock  hay  $17.50  to  $18.50  ton.  AYhite 
oats  clipped.  40  to  42  lbs.,  45  to  46c;  36  to 
38  lbs..  42  to  43c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  26c; 
firsts  24)4  to  25)4c;  seconds  24c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  specials  21c.  Extras  20c  doz.  White 
specials  20c.  western  henneries,  specials,  brown 
20c  doz. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand* 
good,  market  steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs. 
20  to  22c:  3  to  4  lbs.  19  to  20c.  Native  17  to 
22c.  Roosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  IS  to  20c.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  27c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c.  Chickens  na¬ 
tive  IS  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  16  to 
18c.  Native  17  to  19c.  Leghorns  13  to  15c. 
Chickens  15  to  16c.  Broilers  20  to  23c.  Roosters 
8  to  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  1814 
to  19c:  firsts  18  to  1814c.  Fresh  firsts  15  to 
15’4e.  Western  held  extras  IS  to  1814c.  Firsts 
17  to  1714c.  Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts  14 to 
15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. —  (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade)  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.60.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $5  to  $5.10.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.25. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7.50  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Prices  slightly  weaker,  mostly 
lower. 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine.  - 

combing  33 

to 

35c, 

clothing 

27 

to 

28c:  v> 

blood. 

combing  34 

to 

35c, 

clothing 

30 

to 

31c:  % 

blood, 

combing  36 

to 

38c, 

clothing 

33 

to 

34c;  Va 

blood, 

combing  35 

to 

37c, 

clothing 

32 

to 

33c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

-  fine. 

combing  84 

to 

80c, 

clothing 

71 

to 

73c;  14 

blood. 

emobing  75 

to 

78c. 

clothing 

68 

to 

70c;  % 

blood, 

combing  70 

to 

73c, 

clothing 

65 

to 

67c;  14 

blood. 

combing  64 

to 

00c. 

clothing 

57 

to 

60c:  Terr,  fine. 

combing  S4 

to 

80c, 

clothing 

78 

to 

SOe;  1,4 

blood. 

combing  81 

to 

83c. 

clothing 

75 

to 

78c;  % 

blood. 

combing  8S 

to 

80c. 

clothing 

73 

to 

75c;  14 

blood, 

combing  71 

to 

73c. 

clothing 

67 

to 

69c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs.— Supply  light,  market  mostly  25c  high¬ 
er.  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  killing  classes  about  nor¬ 
mal,  bulls  fully  50c  higher;  other  classes  fully 
steady;  few  good  cows  $4.50  to  $5;  selected 
choice  vealers  $7  to  $7.50;  demand  fair  for  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls.- — Low'  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
cull  and  common  $2,50  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  firm, 
demand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $75  to  $85:  good, 
$60  to  $75;  medium,  $50  to  $60;  common,  $35 
to  $50. 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

Write 

Today 

GET 

FREE 

BOOKLET 

"Howto  Get 
Bigger 
Milk  Profits 
.  .  .  The 
EscoWay!" 


Get  LOWER  BACTERIA  COUNT 


Get  BETTER  MILK— Make  MORE  MONEY 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
184  Eas*  Market  Street,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Get  this  REAL  MONEY 
MAKER  ...  It  pays  for  itself 
from  the  very  start.  One  user 
SAVED  $34  IN  ONE 
MONTH...  Another  says 
"Extra  Milk  Profits  Paid 
For  It.”  . . .  ESCO  (Low  Cost) 
COOLING  EQUIPMENT 
MAKES  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


.  .  .  because  it  quickly 
cools  milk  to  50  degrees 
or  below  and  keeps  it  cool 
until  shipped.  It  reduces 
your  bacteria  count, 
raises  the  quality  of 
your  milk  .  .  .  and 
MAKES  IT  MORE 
SALABLE.Write  today. 


Until  You  Get  Jamesway 
Prices  on  Equipment 

BECAUSE  it  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more 
to  get  the  best.  Jamesway  Equipment 
installed  25  years  ago  is  still  giving  good 
service  and  it  will  last  many  years 
more.  That’s  the  kind  to  get. 
FREE  FLOOR  PLANS  — 
make  use  of  Jamesway’s  long 
experience  in  planning  farm 
buildings.Thousands  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  service  every 
year.  Saves  a  lot  of  money  on 
the  cost  of  any  remodeling  or 
building  and  avoids  mistakes. 
J  AMESW  AYnow  off  ersa  bet¬ 
ter  silo — the  Ensilage  Keeper 
—  21  new  features  never  be¬ 
fore  offered — new  door — new 
ladder — new  roof — new  last¬ 
ing  qualities  —  keeps  ensilage 
BETTER. 

WRITE  nearest  office  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  and  prices. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis.Minn. 


Wnnl  FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
"UUI,  Write— S.  II.  LIVINGSTON  .  Lanca*ter,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


That  Wears  Like  Iron 

Averaging  10,000  pounds  of  4%  milk 
Year  after  year  until  a  ripe  eld  age. 

Nearly  fifty  Ayrshire  cows  have  produced 
from  100,000  to  150,000  pounds  of  4% 
milk  during  their  lives,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  going  strong. 

Start  now  with  the  breed  that 
is  built  right  and  bred  right, 
and  that  is  ideally  suited  for 
Eastern  dairymen. 


For  booklet*  or  help  in 
locating  stock. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASS’N 
96  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRES 

Bull  Calves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  4.52%.  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Coopers  town,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL ! 

90  Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 
Saturday,  May  26,  1934—  10  A.  M.  prompt 

farm  of  owner,  Preston  Park,  Pa.,  located  S  miles 
south  of  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

10  years’  Accredited.  3  times  negative,  eligible  for 
shipment  into  New  York  State. 

50  cows  with  OTA  records,  that  average  440  lbs 
of  fat;  a  number  of  cows  now  milking  from  75  to  90 
lbs.  daily;  good  fat  tests  up  to  4%. 

JAY  W.  DECKER,  Owner,  PRESTON  PARK,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalog  to  Sales  Manager. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


SSSe  Purebred  HOLSTEIN  BULL  ™SS. 

Nicely  marked.  Exceptional  milk  blood. 

FRANK  K0LBENSKI,  Barrytown,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


HEREFORDS 


Registered  HEREFORDS 

We  Offer  for  Sale 

10  High  Class  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

all  due  to  calf  soon  at 

$  1  25  each 

Delivered  anywhere  in  New  York,  Also  Jersey  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 

BR00KVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


GUERNSEYS 

•** 1 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

Forty  Head  Registered  Accredited 

GUERNSEYS 

from  a  practical  farmer’s  herd,  all  descend¬ 
ants  from  Langwater’s  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  HURLEYHURST  FARM  (Wm.  W.  Hur¬ 
ley,  proprietor),  NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  (May  30th)  1934 

Starting  at  Noon  —  Write  for  Catalog 
J.  COOPER  PIDCOCK,  Agent,  Dept.  11. 
New  Hope,  Pa.  -  Phone  280-W. 
WALTER  F.  ANDREWS,  Auctioneer. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Fanner 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  V* 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason- 
able  prices. 


SWINE 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. 50  ea 


SELECTED  BOARS  —  ALL  BREEDS 

Boars,  for  immediate  service .  si  O-SI  2-50-SI  5 

Younger  boars  ail  prices. 

NICELY  DEVELOPED  PIGS 

8-10  weeks .  S3. 00  10-1-2  weeks .  $3.50 

Shoats .  S4-S4.50-S5-S6 

Add  35  cents  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Old  Baffle  Ground  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  wks. 
old,  $2.75:  8-9  wks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows,  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  ! 


PIGS  ! 


PIGS  ! 

TOP  QUALITY 

f  weeks,  S3. 00  each;  S  weeks,  S3. 25;  extras,  S3.7S 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  A  Square  deal  at  all  times. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15th.  Pairs  unrelated.  $5.00  each  with 
.  transfer  for  registration. 

AY  RLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Aid. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $2.50  each.  Chester  Whites.  $3.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00. 

50  lbs.  shoats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  Crated  free 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Boars.  Bred  Gilts,  Breeding  Pigs. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  -  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

0  I  Pc  P^-ebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  S5  ea.  Ready  June  1. 

V.  J.  VO  L,  nrelated  pairs,  s  I  O.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y„ 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


OLACK  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups—?  wks., 
best  of  breeding.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS,  E.  Highgate.  Vt. 

FnXIMIINIK  ,Pun)le  ribbon,  registered,  long  eared, 
■  VAlfVUifWd  black-tan  pups;  from  best  hunting  and 

show  stock  in  America.  CARL  RAUCH,  Florence,  Mass. 


i  nrove  vIlj, 


PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 


CK0WE  POULTRY  FARM 
Stuyvesaut,  JJ.  Y. 


HORSES 


THREE  CARI  AA|W  work  horses  for  sale. 

■  “  ^  ^  wHIlLUHIlO  One  ear  choice  heavy  drat* t- 

ei-s.  one  car  handy-weight  chunks,  one  car  cheap  horses; 
clever,  quiet,  gentle,  harness- broke.  Several  matched 
spans  work  mules.  Will  sell  truck  load  or  carload 
Sorrel  and  roan  registered  Belgian  stallions  also  for 
sale.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton.  Iowa 

CTALLIONS  FOR  SALE— Six- year-old  roan  Bel- 
guvn,  two-year-old  black  Percheron.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Itiiaea,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MIICT  <FI  I  PUREBRED  TOGGENBURGS — 2  year- 
ITI U«I I  dLLL  Hug  bucks,  1  doe  to  freshen,  and  1 
grade  doe  with  kids.  PHILIP  LYNK,  Livingston,  New  York 


PONIES 


por  f  SHETLAND  PONIES  at  atti at 


tive 

from.  Visit  the  farm. 

M  ONI  KA  PONY  FARM 
S  YV.  Huff,  Owner  Carmel,  New  York 


prices.  A  herd  of  75  to  select 
Concrete  Road  No.  ilti. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pav- 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N  Y 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS 

W  A  WTFn  I  We  buy  young,  red  foxes.  Will 
”  t»iv  1  1- f '  •  pay  three  dollars  apiece  for  same. 

WALTER  HOSTER.  226  N.  Sterl.y  Street,  SHILLLNGTQN,  PA. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Out  in  the  Fields  With  God 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me. 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play. 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  rustling  of  the  trees. 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  fears  of  what  may  come  to  pass, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Aiqpng  the  new-mown  hay. 

Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 
Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney  (1861-1020). 

* 

We  have  been  looking  at  some  very 
modern  bedroom  furniture  made  of 
metal ;  not  merely  a  metal  bed,  but  metal 
dressing  tables  and  chests  of  drawers. 
They  were  finished  in  enamel,  the  colored 
enamel  being  outlined  in  wood  colors.  To 
our  old-fashioned  taste,  they  were  too 
much  like  high-class  office  filing  cabinets, 
but  we  have  never  formed  a  taste  for 
modernistic  interiors.  For  some  reason, 
to  us  they  do  not  look  comfortable. 

* 

To  Remove  finger  marks  from  white 
paint,  use  whiting  instead  of  soap.  Wet  a 
soft  rag  or  cloth  and  dip  in  the  whiting. 
Rub  the  soiled  marks  until  removed,  then 
wipe  weli  with  a  dry  cloth. 


Original  Cherry  Recipes 

My  menfolks  call  the  following  recipe, 
“Summertime  cherry  pie.”  The  cherries 
are  canned  especially  for  same.  Pits  are 
removed  with  a  scalded  new  hairpin, 
keeping  the  cherries  as  whole  as  possible. 
They  are  then  cooked  in  small  amounts, 
in  their  own  juice,  cooking  quickly,  can¬ 
ning  in  pint  cans  and  kept  in  a  very  dark 
cupboard,  until  used.  For  one  pie  drain 
one  pint  of  cherries  in  colander,  add  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  to  juice  and  return  to 
can.  Fill  up  to  a  scant  pint  with  water, 
then  put  in  basin  on  stove,  adding  one 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Reserve  one-third 
cup  of  the  cold  juice  to  wet  the  other 
ingredients.  Beat  two  egg  yolks,  add 
one-third  cup  of  cold  juice,  and  stir 
smooth  in  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  to  which 
has  been  added  and  thoroughly  mixed,  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  flour.  Stir  into  the 
boiling  juice  and  move  basin  where  it 
will  cook  slowly  until  smooth.  Add  cher¬ 
ries  last.  Fill  previously  baked  pie  shell 
with  this  mixture,  make  a  meringue  of 
the  egg  whites  and  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  cover  top  and  brown  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

A  pleasing  variation  of  this  pie  is  to 
add  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  cocoa  to  the 
dry  sugar,  mixing  well  before  wetting 
same.  This  makes  cocoa  cherry  pie.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  slice  two  bananas  into  the 
pie  shell  and  use  only  one-half  of  the 
cherries  for  the  pie. 

For  an  especially  delicious  salad,  use 
one  quart  of  well  sweetened  cherry  sauce. 
Drain  out  cherries,  add  water  to  juice  to 
fill  quart  can  and  reserve  one-half  cup  to 
wet  two  tablespoons  of  plain  gelatine. 
Stir  into  the  boiling  juice  and  when  all 
is  dissolved  set  in  a  cool  place.  This  is 
a  combination  recipe  for  I  use  part  for 
jelly  and  part  for  salad.  I  mold  the  sal¬ 
ad  in  gem  tins  and  the  jelly  in  cups.  To 
make  the  whole  quantity  I  use  five  or  six 
bananas.  Lacking  bananas,  canned  pears, 
sliced,  are  very  good.  In  both  cups  and 
gem  tins  put  some  cherries,  some  banana 
slices  and  more  cherries.  When  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  cool,  but  not  thick,  pour 
over  fruit.  Set  in  very  cool  place.  When 
ready  to  serve  the  salad,  turn  the  mold 
over  onto  some  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  put 
a  slice  of  banana  on  top  and  stand  other 
slices  up  around  the  sides.  A  spoonful 
of  salad  dressing,  sweetened  to  taste, 
finishes  this  very  attractive  salad.  I  use 
the  bought  salad  dressing,  as  it  is  not 
expensive,  and  is  smoother  and  cheaper 
than  I  can  make  it. 

To  serve  the  jelly  garnish  with  the 
bananas  as  described  for  salad  and  top 
off  with  whipped  cream.  Nuts,  chopped 
fine,  are  very  nice  on  this  jelly  dessert,  if 
you  wish  it  especially  nice. 

Lazy  wife  baked  cherry  pudding,  is 
made  as  follows  :  To  one  beaten  egg,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
thick  sour  cream,  and  sift  in  flour  enough 
to  make  a  thick  batter.  Add  to  the  flour 
before  sifting,  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda, 
one  rounding  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon  and  one-quarter  teaspoon 
cloves.  Spread  batter  about  l1/^  inches 
thick  in  a  square  pudding  pan,  cover  top 
with  cherry  sauce,  juice  and  all.  Bake 
until  well  done  in  moderate  oven.  Serve 
with  a  large  pitcher  of  sweetened  milk, 
very  rich,  seasoued  with  vanilla  and  nut¬ 
meg.  ,  ,  , 

Individual  cherry  shortcakes  are  made 


from  any  good  rich  biscuit  dough.  Cut 
a  little  larger  and  thinner  than  ordinary 
biscuits.  Bake  two  together,  lightly 
greasing  the  top  of  the  lower  one.  But¬ 
ter  each  half  and  cover  shortcake  fash¬ 
ion.  with  canned  cherries.  Top  off  with 
whipped  cream  and  watch  your  men  folks 
smile !  These  are  especially  nice,  when 
made  with  the  fresh,  uncooked,  cherry 
sauce. 

The  filling  for  Summer  time  cherry  pie 
is  very  nice,  thinned  a  bit  with  cherry 
juice  and  served  hot,  over  stale  cake,  as 
an  emergency  dessert. 

MRS.  HAPPY  FARMER. 


A  Peck  of  Pickled  Peppers 

If  you  want  to  pick  your  peck  of 
pickled  peppers,  as  the  nursery  rhyme 
goes,  you  would  better  plan  for  it  when 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


763 — Simplicity  and 
Charm.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


806  —  For  Matrons. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12,  14  and  16 

years  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Tea 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


you  order  your  garden  seeds  or  order 
your  plants  for  your  garden  from  the 
greenhouse.  As  to  varieties  there  is  an 
early  sweet  variety  offered  by  most  seeds¬ 
men  which  is  very  prolific  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  The  plants  and  peppers  are 
both  smaller  than  most  other  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  but  sure  to  bear  quantities  of  fruits. 
For  display  or  sale  the  larger  kinds  make 
a  better  showing  but  are  not  always  so 
fruitful.  This  early  kind  begins  to  bear 
in  August  and  if  picked  as  they  mature 
will  continue  bearing  until  frost.  They 
are  not  small  but  of  medium  size.  Sweet 
peppers  are  the  best  for  general  use, 
though  you  may  want  a  few  plants  of 
hot  varieties  for  pickling. 

If  you  raise  your  own  plants  which 


is  not  difficult  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
house  at  the  time  you  sow  tomato  seeds. 
Keep  the  box  of  seeds  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  plants  begin  to  show,  then  move 
to  a  sunny  window.  Peppers  love  heat. 
The  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate  and 
sometimes  grow  slowly  at  first  but  make 
up  for  it  when  warm  weather  comes. 
Transplant  to  the  richest  part  of  your 
garden  about  18  inches  apart  when  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  keep  cultivated  and 
prepare  to  pick  all  the  peppers  you  want 
when  you  want  them. 

How  will  you  use  them?  Try  some 
stuffed  peppers.  Slice  the  top  off  pep¬ 
pers  neatly,  take  out  seeds  and  white  in¬ 
side  ribs ;  in  fact  always  remove  these  as 
they  are  the  hot  part.  Then  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  melt  one  tablespoon  butter  and 
brown  in  it  one  chopped  onion.  Add  one 
cup  chopped  meat,  two  tablespoons 
chopped  tomatoes,  three  tablespoons  (or 
more)  bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Al¬ 
low  to  get  hot,  take  from  fire  and  stir 
in  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg.  Fill  the 
peppers,  put  on  the  tops,  set  upright  in 
a  baking-pan  and  bake. 

Some  like  peppers  creamed.  Use  sweet 
peppers  of  course,  remove  seeds  and  white 
part,  cut  in  small  pieces,  cook  in  plenty 
of  salted  water,  drain  and  cream  as  any 
other  vegetable. 

Nearly  everyone  likes  this  sweet  pepper 
relish.  Use  12  large  red  peppers,  12 
large  green  peppers  and  12  large  onions. 
Take  seeds  out  of  peppers,  slice  and  soak 
in  salted  water  over  night.  Then  put 
both  peppers  and  onions  through  food 
chopper,  scald  20  minutes  in  salt  water 
and  drain  thoroughly.  Make  a  syrup  of 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
and  pour  over  the  peppers  and  boil  until 
rich  and  thick.  This  makes  a  very  deco¬ 
rative  as  well  as  palatable  relish  and  is 
also  good  as  a  sandwich  filling. 

Do  you  use  pimentoes  often  in  salads? 
Then  economize  by  canning  your  own. 
perhaps  the  real  pimento  pepper  would 
be  best  for  this,  but  the  sweet  peppers 
make  fine  substitutes.  To  can  cur  out 
steins  and  remove  seeds.  Wash  peppers 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  them  and  let 
stand  a  few  minutes.  Make  a  syrup  of 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  vinegar  and  two 
cups  of  water,  and  pour  over  peppers, 
cook  until  tender,  put  them  in  one-half 
pint  jars  with  hot  syrup,  and  add  two 
tablespoons  olive  oil  to  each  jar  before 
sealing.  Or  you  may  can  without  olive 
oil  by  blanching  peppers  in  boiling  salted 
water  for  five  minutes,  dip  in  cold  water 
and  pack  in  sterilized  jars.  Add  salt 
and  boiling  water  to  fill  jars,  put  on 
rubbers  and  lid  without  tightening  and 
process  for  two  hours  in  hot  water  bath, 
then  tighten  lid. 

For  pickling  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  to  use  peppers.  One  or  two  pep¬ 
pers  added  to  a  can  of  sour  cucumber 
pickles  give  them  a  nice  flavor,  or  use 
them  in  mixed  pickles  and  of  course  in 
chili  sauce  and  catsup.  Doubtless  you 
know  many  other  ways  to  use  this 
piquant  vegetable,  and  once  you  discover 
how  easily  they  are  grown  you  will  never 
have  a  garden  without  peppers.  They  are 
even  pretty  enough  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden.  If  you  save  one  or 
two  of  your  finest  ripe  ones  and  store 
them  in  a  dry  warm  place  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  fine  seed  for  next  year. 

If  you  have  an  oversupply  of  peppers 
your  grocery  store  will  probably  be  glad 
to  buy  them,  especially  if  there  is  an 
Italian  colony  near.  folly  pepper. 


Variety  in  Farm  Home 
Menus 

Somewhere,  at  some  time,  it  has  been 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  brains  were 
made  to  be  used.  I  have  stumbled  along 
at  planning  meals  for  quite  a  few  years. 
I  had  very  little  knowledge  to  begin  with 
and  no  skill  at  all.  Magazine  articles 
have  bellied  and  living  on  a  farm  has  been 
a  great  help.  Perhaps  calling  our  homo 
a  farm  is  an  impertinence,  hut  we  like 
to  think  of  it  as  such,  and  eat  with  rel¬ 
ish  its  products,  and  seek  to  make  our 
home  more  complete  in  wliat  it  produces 
for  our  use. 

Spring  and  through  the 
begin  to  wish  for  tilings 
the  usual  farm  home — 
strawberries,  asparagus,  lettuce,  spinach 
and  all  those  things  shipped  in  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  make  us  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  until  we  give 
ourselves  a  mental  shaking-up  and  begin 
to  count  “our  blessings.” 

Do  you,  when  the  same  old  thing  in  the 
same  old  way,  begins  to  pall  on  you,  sit 
down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  make  a 
list  of  all  the  things  which  you  may  have 
without  cost,  and  then  on  another  piece 
of  paper  write  down  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  you  might  serve  them  to  make  for 
variety?  For  instance : 

Vegetables  on  hand : 


Along  toward 
Winter  also,  we 
not  available 


in 


Gauliflower,  canned. 
Shell  beans,  canned. 
Beet  greens,  canned. 
String  beans,  canned. 
Beets,  raw  and  pickled. 


Parrots. 

Cabbage. 

Corn,  canned. 

Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

Spinach,  canned. 

The  taking  another  card  head  it  with 
potatoes  —  underneath  (if  you  do  not 
know  of  many  ways — refer  to  your  cook 
book)  creamed,  baked,  mashed,  fried, 
baked  with  cheese,  made  into  cakes,  etc. 
Did  you  ever  take  any  left-over  turnip 
( that  odorous  vegetable)  and  make  a  little 
escalloped  dish  with  bread  crumbs,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  milk?  Tt's  delicious! 
Have  you  a  list  of  ways  to  use  left-over 
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vegetables?  Cheese  is  my  one  very  nec¬ 
essary  ingredient.  Corn  and  cheese,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cheese,  cabbage  and  cheese,  etc. 
If  your  family  like  escalloped  dishes  you 
are  made  as  a  cook  !  If  they  don't  appear 
to  hanker  for  this  kind  of  dishes  use  your 
ingenuity — but  there  are  few  people  who 
are  not  tempted  by  a  baked  dish  of  just 
the  right  brownness  and  the  flavor  of  to¬ 
matoes.  cheese,  etc.,  rising  from  it  as  one 
sits  down  to  eat. 

Have  you  tried  a  little  mayonnaise  on 
the  despised  greens  instead  of  vinegar  or 
butter?  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  !  A  salad  made  of  the  pickled  beets, 
small  beets  cooked  until  tender,  packed  in 
clean  jars  after  skinning,  and  a  syrup  of 
one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of  vinegar 
and  a  little  salt  to  each  quart  of  beets, 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  and  then 
poured  over  the  beets,  and  sealed — they 
are  so  good  with  beans,  as  a  salad,  and 
just  as  a  relish. 

I  have  a  sweet  relish  that  I  make 
which  I  add  to  the  ordinary  cole  slaw 
and  it  is  fit  for  a  king.  Also  this  same 
relish  added  to  those  molded  vegetable 
salads  is  just  the  pepping  up  that  the  sal¬ 
ads  need  to  appeal  to  menfolks. 

Can  you  persuade  your  family  to  eat 
any  vegetables  raw?  Carrots  ground  fine 
with  my  relish  added  and  some  crushed 
pineapple  if  you  have  it  makes  a  delicious 
salad,  and  if  you  mix  a  little  peanut  but¬ 
ter  and  marshmallow  fluff  with  your 
mayonnaise,  what  a  flavor! 

Do  you  vary  your  breakfast  fruit?  Do 
you  know  that  men  like  canned  peach 
halves  for  breakfast  sometimes — just  for 
a  treat?  Prunes,  bananas,  rhubarb  sauce, 
cranberry  sauce,  grapefruit,  pears,  or  an 
omelet  with  fruit  between  help  to  change 
our  outlook  on  the  day's  work.  When  you 
scramble  breakfast  eggs  add  some  dried 
beef,  chopped  coarsely.  Do  you  make 
the  best  use  of  those  common  eggs,  milk, 
cream  and  canned  fruits?  What  would 
our  city  friends  give  to  have  these  in 
abundance?  Are  you  careful  to  see  that 
the  children  have  plenty  of  these  so  com¬ 
mon  foods  to  us?  Sometimes  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  for  those  foods  which  we 
have  abundantly,  and  which  other  less 
fortunate  people  strive  to  get. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  country  folks  can¬ 
not  visit  a  city  home  often  enough  to 
have  these  things  brought  home  to  us. 
Even  a  home  with  a  very  small  plot  of 
usable  land  can  grow  an  amazing  supply 
of  these  tasty  and  essential  vitamins.  It 
is  really  surprising  how  many  of  our 
friends  are  finding  it  possible  to  keep  a 
cow,  raise  a  pig.  have  a  few  hens,  and 
grow  their  own  vegetables.  Perhaps  it's 
going  back  instead  of  progressing,  but  it 
certainly  has  eased  the  look  of  worry  and 
care  from  several  fathers’  and  mothers’ 
faces  within  my  view.  There  is  a  look 
which  says  “So  much  security  I  have 
with  thanks  to  no  one.”  How  I  love  to 
see  that  independent  spirit  shining  forth. 

MRS.  R.  A.  B. 


An  Unusual  Scripture  Quilt 

My  aunt  has  an  old  quilt  which  seems 
to  me  very  interesting,  and  I  think  it  is 
unusual.  It  is  pieced  of  calico,  two  col¬ 
ors,  blue  and  white.  The  blue,  dark  blue, 
lias  white  figures;  the  white  has  black 
figures.  The  blocks  are  each  composed 
of  one  letter  of  our  alphabet,  plain  print 
capitals,  the  letters  of  the  blue  on  a  light 
background.  Each  letter  was  set  against 
the  last,  with  no  division  to  show  where 
words  finish  and  begin.  Here  I  should 
wish  to  make  a  change,  were  I  to  piece 
one.  placing  a  small  block  with  a  short 
dash  instead  of  a  letter,  between  each 
word.  As  some  letters  are  wider  than 
others,  some  sentences  were  too  long  for 
the  distance  across  the  quilt,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  in  such  a  case  a  letter  is  cross- 
stitched  in  blue  on  a  narrow  white  block 
and  inserted  instead  of  a  wider  pieced 
block.  And  again,  some  lines  were  short 
and  two  strips  of  white  were  put  in  along 
the  right  side,  so  you  read  it  from  the 
side,  verses  cross-stitched  in  blue. 

Near  the  center  of  the  quilt  the  mak¬ 
er's  name  and  the  date  were  cross- 
stitched.  The  first  block  of  each  line  is 
a  letter  of  the  makers  name,  so  it  spells 
it,  reading  from  top  to  bottom. 

Around  the  four  edges  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  quilt  is  a  row  of  strips  of  blue,  then 
white,  then  blue,  with  blue  binding. 

The  texts,  which  read  downwards  give, 
in  the  initial  letters,  the  maker's  name, 
are  as  follows: 

E  arly  will  I  seek  thee. — Psalms  52-1. 

L  et  the  Lord  be  magnified. — Ps.  35-27. 

I  n  the  Lord  I  put  my  trust. — Ps.  2-1. 

Z  ion  shall  be  redeemed. — Isiah  1-27. 

A  seed  shall  serve  him. — Ps.  22-30. 

B  eware  of  false  prophets. — Mat.  7-15. 

E  noch  walked  with  God. — Gen.  5-24. 

T  he  Lord  is  my  shepherd. — Ps.  23-1. 

II  e  is  not  here  but  risen. — Lu.  24-5. 

A  nd  he  worshipped  him. — John  2-38. 

R  ejoice  ye  in  that  day.— Luke  6-23. 

A  nd  he  said  here  am  I. — Gen.  22-2. 

Y  e  are  the  light  of  the  world.— Mat.  5-14. 
N  o  man  taketh  it  from  me.- — John  10-18. 
O  God  my  heart  is  fixed. — Ps.  108-1. 

R  eturn  to  thine  own  house. — Luke  8-39. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Raynor,  Dec.,  1850, 
Along  the  sides  are  the  texts:  “As  in 
Adam  all  die  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.” — 1  Cor.  15-22;  and  “Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God.  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  find¬ 
ing  out.” — Rom.  11-33. 

The  Bible  references  are  cross-stitched 
beneath  the  verse  at  right.  iva  reed. 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Beware  of  Old  King  Sol! 

Old  King  Sol  is  a  friendly  old  soul;  a 
friendly  old  soul  is  lie.  He  makes  bones 
and  teeth  grow  straight  and  strong.  lie 
accelerates  the  flow  of  the  blood  stream, 
and  thus  carries  off  the  bad  germs,  or  at 
least  helps  to  cause  them  to  be  carried  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  from  which  they 
are  most  easily  expelled.  He  invigorates 
you  and  me;  lie  increases  our  red  blood 
cells;  he  makes  us  feel  good. 

Yes.  he  is  a  friend  indeed  but,  like 
many  another  friend,  he  draws  the  line 
at  too  much  or  too  sudden  familiarity. 
He  wants  to  make  friends  with  you  by 
degrees.  If  you  stay  in  his  presence  too 
long  the  very  first  time  he  will  burn  you 
— as  sure  as  fate.  Nor  is  he  a  very  great 
respeetor  of  persons.  To  be  sure  he  will 
burn  a  bit  more  quickly  those  who  have 
red  hair — because  red  hair  and  fair,  ten¬ 
der  complexions  are  oft  found  together. 
He  will  burn  blondes  quicker  than  he  will 
those  who  are  brunettes;  not  because  as 
a  king  he  is  partial  to  brunettes,  and  to 
them  kindly,  but  because  blondes  have 
less  protection  in  the  pigments  of  their 
skin  than  have  brunettes.  He  will  scorch 
the  very  old  and  very  joung.  the  weak 
and  feeble,  more  readily  than  he  will  the 
strong,  because  they  have  less  resistance. 
But  aside  from  these  few  exceptions  he 
will  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike  and  give  them  sunburns. 

Many  people  forget  this  from  one  year 
to  the  next  and  suffer  the  consequences. 
Our  editor  pointed  this  fact  out  last 
year,  saying — ‘‘We  see  them  (the  victims 
of  sunburn)  about  the  city,  especially 
after  a  holiday,  with  swollen,  blistered 
faces,  arms  and  shoulders,  giving  evidence 
of  great  discomfort.” 

From  now  until  Fall  it  behooves  us  all 
to  beware  of  Old  King  Sol.  at  least  until 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  his  warm 
rays.  Just  as  babies  and  children  have 
to  be  exposed  for  a  very  few  minutes  at 
first,  so  we  grown-ups,  too,  must  cau¬ 
tiously  take  our  sun  baths.  A  baby 
starts  with  one  minute  on  his  back,  and 
one  on  his  “tummie”  the  first  sun-bath 
day  of  the  season.  An  adult  should  not 
spend  more  than*  five  minutes  in  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun  on  the  very 
first  day.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  adult 
can  endure,  perhaps,  a  half  hour,  but  no 
more  at  that  time.  It  will  take  two  full 
weeks  for  a  grown-up  to  be  safe  in  the 
sun's  brilliant  rays  for  one  hour  steady. 
( For  babies’  sun  baths  see  the  column 
dated  March  13,  1933.) 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  people  who 
go  to  the  seashore  for  warm  holidays,  get 
into  bathing  suits  and  lie  on  the  beach 
for  hours  on  end,  come  home  to  suffer  for 
not  only  hours,  but  days  and  maybe 
weeks.  If  you  are  planning  to  spend 
May  30  at  the  beach,  start  your  sun¬ 
baths  today  and  get  your  skin  in  condi¬ 
tion.  If  you  wait  until  that  day  comes 
to  do  your  happy  basking,  you  may  deep¬ 
ly  regret  it. 

For  a  bad  case  of  sunburn  will  not  only 
cause  great  discomfort  but  it  may  make 
one  very  ill.  The  head  may  ache  as 
though  it  would  split  open ;  the  skin  may 
blister  very  dangerously ;  the  blisters  in 
turn  may  become  infected  and — it  has 
happened  more  than  once — blood  poison¬ 
ing  may  develop  and  even  death  ensue. 

The  sun  can  burn  in  such  a  subtle  way 
that  the  mischief  is  done  without  the  vic¬ 
tim  realizing  what  is  happening.  That 
is  why  we  must  beware  of  King  Sol.  Be¬ 
fore  exposing  the  body  to  his  burning 
rays  the  skin  may  well  be  protected  by 
some  kind  of  oil.  The  druggist  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  the  most  popular  make 
which  he  carries.  There  are  several  on 
the  market — perhaps  equally  good.  Make 
sure,  though,  to  buy  a  brand  that  has  a 
“sun  screen”  in  it,  that  is  one  which  has 
a  small  amount  of  a  certain  protective 
agent  which  will  mitigate  the  burn  of  the 
sun.  l)o  not  use  “just  any  old  oil”  for 
if  you  do  you  will  simply  be  fried  in 
grease  and  the  condition  will  be  worse 
than  if  no  oil  had  been  used  at  all. 

If,  despite  all  these  warnings,  you  do 
get  a  sunburn  treat  it  exactly  as  you 
would  any  other  second-degree  burn.  That 
is  try  to  allay  the  pain  with  such  ano¬ 
dynes  as  moist  baking  soda,  sweet  oil,  or 
1  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid. 
It  will  be  well,  if  the  blisters  are  large, 
to  open  them  gently  with  a  needle  which 
has  been  sterilized  over  an  open  flame, 
and  press  out  the  watery  fluid.  Do  not 
remove  the  skin  on  a  blister.  It  is  need¬ 
ed  for  protection  from  infection. 

If  a  large  area  of  the  body  is  burned, 
such  as  the  arms,  the  neck,  the  legs  up  to 
the  thighs,  the  danger  is  great  even 
1  hough  the  burn  does  seem  superficial. 
For  when  so  much  of  the  body  is  burned, 
even  though  slightly,  the  system  is  faced 
with  a  far  greater  task  of  adjustment 
than  it  is  if  one  small  spot  has  been 
burned  very  deeply.  If  the  lips  are  sun¬ 
burned.  apply  to  them  calamine  lotion. 

Drink  a  great  deal  of  water  if  you  are 
suffering  from  sunburn.  Water  will  help 
carry  out  of  your  system  the  poisons 
which  are  always  formed  when  the  body 
has  been  burned. at  all. 

Remember  at  all  times  that  Old  King 
Sol  is  a  tonic — if  taken  in  medium  doses. 
But.  like  all  other  tonics  he  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  deadly  poison  if  taken  “too  much 
at  a  time.”  beulaii  France,  r.  n. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Long  ago  I  wrote  an  item  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  Brookfield's  floating  bridge. 
Now  it  seems  that  Vermont  has  a  floating 
island,  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
country.  It  is  about  two  acres  in  size 
and  moves  from  shore  to  shore  in  Sada- 
waga  Lake,  Whitingham — rather  an  un¬ 
usual  procedure.  The  land  is  swampy 
but  persons  have  walked  upon  it.  Swamp 
vegetation  grows  thereon  and  also  five  or 
six  tall  tamarack  trees.  Imagine  this 
interesting  spectacle  of  moving  trees ! 

Early  in  the  past  Winter  I  visited  my 
parents’  home  and  was  interested  in  the 
way  they  banked  their  kitchen  fire,  so 
cold  nights  we  did  the  same.  Fill  the 
stove  up  with  wood,  cover  with  ashes  and 
shut  dampers  tight.  Usually  there  is  a 
nice  bed  of  coals  in  the  morning.  In  this 
climate  every  little  hint  for  beating  the 
thermometer  is  always  appreciable — even 
the  heating  of  bricks  and  flatirons  is  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Another  new  idea  gleaned  from  my 
visit  was  the  milk  rack.  Simple,  indeed ; 
just  four  cleats  tacked  together  to  form 
a  square.  Set  on  top  of  the  milk  basin 
for  the  strainer  and  save  all  that  tedious 
job  of  waiting  for  the  milk  to  run 
through.  No  aching  arms  with  that  quick¬ 
ly  made  contrivance.  Then  there  was 
the  new  way  to  cook  onions.  Baked  in 
a  casserole  with  bread  crumbs,  slices  of 
butter,  moistened  with  a  very  little  milk 
and  well  seasoned.  Delicious !  Not  many 
onions  are  required  either,  about  two  me¬ 
dium  or  large  for  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
and  as  many  more  for  the  top. 

Of  course  not  all  the  inspiration  was 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Railroad  Quilt. — This  block  is  made  of  one 
color  and  white,  which  makes  the  rows  of  dark 
squares  run  one  way  across  the  quilt,  and  the 
white  blocks  run  the  other  way  clear  across. 
The  blocks  are  joined  with  white  blocks  of  even 
size.  Price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents;  any  two 
quilt  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog 
of  124  pictures  of  old-time  quilts  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

in  the  form  of  household  hints  and  reci¬ 
pes  :  the  view  up  there  would  feed  any 
beauty-starved  soul,  such  a  picture  of 
purple  mountains,  hill  farms  and  far  be¬ 
low  the  winding  brook  and  curving  high¬ 
way.  There  is  the  added  charm  of  isola¬ 
tion.  too.  Why,  one  afternoon,  a  fox 
scampered  about  in  the  field  above  the 
house  and  a  baby  owl  was  found  in  the 
barn.  My  father  used  to  bring  many  a 
flying  squirrel  into  the  house  that  the 
cats  caught.  They  are  rare  little  crea¬ 
tures.  too,  smaller  than  the  red  variety, 
with  the  softest  velvety  gray-brown  fur; 
bat-like  fur-covered  flesh  spreads  between 
forearms  and  body.  Of  course  they  do 
not  fly  a  great  deal,  but  can  skim  from 
tree  to  tree  very  well.  I  haven’t  seen 
one  since  childhood  days. 

Every  TV  inter  I  try  to  have  some  spe¬ 
cial  little  hobby.  Once  it  was  traveling 
to  California  via  booklets  and  pictures. 
Last  year  it  was  keeping  a  “sunny” 
diary.  Now  I  am  collecting  log-cabin 
ideas  and  plans,  sketches  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  fun  to  live  in  a  log 
house  deep  in  the  woods  where  foxes  and 
deer  come  up  to  the  windows  and  peek 
in  at  night !  1  am  trying  to  draw  a  plan 

of  my  dream  cabin — huge  cobbled  fire¬ 
place,  studio  window  at  end  (that  is  the 
kind  which  goes  from  the  ground  almost 
to  ridgepole),  tiny  kitchen,  large,  long 
living-room,  cue  porch,  maybe  two.  Some 
plans  demand  several  rooms.  The  sketch 
that  appealed  to  me  showed  bunks  at 
each  end  of  the  big  main  room,  four  in 
all.  Curtain  poles  divided  the  ends  into 
rooms  leaving  a  sizable  sitting-room  in 
middle.  Daytimes  the  curtain  could  be 
drawn  back  to  show  the  attractive  bunks, 
making  all  into  one.  Of  course  the  idea 
should  always  be  very  woodsy  and  1 
should  like  it  to  smell  like  pine  woods 
inside. 

That  article  on  “The  Farm  Woman  in 
Business”  was  timely  and  full  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Everybody  is  interested  in  money¬ 
making.  Boys  around  here  often  sell  to 
herb  concerns.  Ginseng  roots  seem  to  be 
most  profitable.  One  girl  sold  brown 
bread  to  the  local  store  in  a  town  so  tiny 
that  almost  anyone  would  have  despaired 
of  any  enterprise  in  pin  money.  Some 
raise  pets — oh.  there  are  scores  of  ways 
for  willing  hands,  with  courage  and  origi¬ 
nal  ideas.  And  courage  is  a  bigger  thing 
than  we  think.  We  are  all  tempted  to 
give  up  if  one  scheme  doesn’t  succeed. 
For  a  yearly  resolution,  I  suggest  we  try 
to  have  more  plain  old-fashioned  grit !  I 
know  1  can  use  a  big  supply.  How  about 
you  ?  MARJORIE  MC  XELLAN  FLINT. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below. 

New  Ford  V-8 _ New  Ford  V-8  Truck _ Ford  Exchange  Service _ 

Name. _ 


Post  Office - 


. State _ 


We  have  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  Ford  V-8  truck.  Also 
literature  describing  the  Ford  Exchange  Service  (plan  whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  Model  A  or  B  or  V-8  engine  and  other  units  such  as  dis¬ 
tributor,  shock  absorber,  carburetor,  etc.,  for  factory-reconditioned  units  at 
small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
on  request.  This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


THINK  back  a  few  years  and 
you’ll  remember  when  the 
roads  were  pretty  bad.  Dirt 
mostly.  Narrow.  And  the  hills 
steep  and  sharp.  Took  a  real 
ear  to  make  the  trip  to  town. 
And  the  farmer  didn’t  have  a 
Ford  V-8  to  drive,  either.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  old  Model 
T.  The  old  T  was  just  the  car  for 
those  roads. 

Today  it’s  different.  The  dirt 
and  gravel  lead  to  paved  high¬ 
ways.  And  that  calls  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  car  —  one  that  is  at  home 
both  on  the  dirt  and  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  A  car  that  has  the  power 
to  dig  its  way  out  of  a  tough 
stretch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  the  speed  for  the  concrete. 
And  the  New  Ford  V-8  is  just 
such  a  car. 


Under  the  hood  of  the  New 
Ford  is  a  real  engine.  A  V-8  and 
the  only  one  in  a  car  under 
$2500.  An  engine  that  Henry 
Ford  himself  says  delivers  more 
power  per  gallon  than  any  Ford 
ever  built.  Reserve  power  for 
the  hills  and  ruts  and  bad 
stretches  of  road. 

On  the  highway  the  New  Ford 
V-8  steps  out  ahead  and  stays 
there.  Power,  pick-up,  speed. 
Stamina  to  keep  going  mile  after 
mile.  Economy  that  is  Ford  tra¬ 
dition.  Roominess  and  comfort, 
front  and  hack,  for  the  whole 
family.  A  car  you’ll  appreciate 
and  enjoy  for  years. 


It  is  still 
the 

Farmer’s  Car 
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Our  Lowest  Summer  Prices! 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 

Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 


We  Ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  and  Thurs.  12:15 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 
Comjiliance  Certificate  No.  917 


HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60*  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalogue 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  InspectecDvA.RA 

'loodtested 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood- 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability, 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  }  •>  anc^  last  7  days  at .  %  of  original  price. 

Wolf  Standard  Utility  Mating 
Bloodtetted  -  but  not  Rock 
inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500 

$6.50  $32.50 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 


6.90  33.00 


8.00 

6.50 

6.40 


37.50 

32.50 
32.00 


Wolf  “A"  Quality  Mating 

Bloodteated  and  Rock  Impeded  by  A.  P.  A. 


100 

$7.50 


500 

$35.00 


1000 

$70.00 


8.00  38.75  77.50 


9.00 

7.00 

6.75 


43.75 

35.00 

33.00 


85.00 

70.00 

65.00 


R 


Wolf  “AA"  Quality  Mating 

Bloodteated  and  Rock  Inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 


100 

$8.50 

500 

$38.75 

1000 

$77.50 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  6S8 


For  25  chicka  add  lc  per  chick  —  for  50  chick*  add  '/2c  per  chick  — SI  .00  hooka  your  order  — We  »hip  C.O.D.  for  balance  piu*  pottage  and  C.O.D.  charge*. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS  Box  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND 
ENGLISH 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

We  have  served 
New  England  Farmers 
27  years. 

Compliance  Cert.  3751 

ALL  Grade 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 

CHICKS  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs 


Hampshire 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592. 

X, arge  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers . 

Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas . 

Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

New  Hampshire  Beds  . 

Started  Chicks  10c  up.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWI). 
order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EH  RENZELLER,  BOX 


100 

500 

1000 

.$6.30 

$31.50 

$63.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

.  8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

Reactors  removed. 

$1  with 

R,  McALISTERV  1 

LLE,  PA. 

MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  quiet-maturing,  Large-Type  Leghorns — Hollywood  Foundation. 
UTILITY  Mating  Chicks.  $6.50-100  -  SPECIAL  Mating,  $7-100,  $70-1000. 
STARTED  Chicks:  2  wks.,  $12-100:  3  wks.,  $15-100:  3-wk.  Cockerels.  $6-100. 
Four-week  Pullets,  32c  ea.  Five-week,  37c.  Six-week.  42c.  Eight-week,  55c. 
Shipped  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  No.  924. 
THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALIST ER V I LLE,  PA. 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

and  our  stock  performs  because  we  have 
bred  20  years  for  size,  vigor,  uniformity, 
low  mortality,  heavy  egg  production. 
Leghorns,  B.  &  W.  Rocks,  flnI„  7lA„  „„ 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes...  UHiy  I  ea. 
Folder,  Price  List  Free.  (Code  No.  515) 
ELIZABETHTOWN  POULTRY  FARM 
0.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  I*a. 


BASOM’S  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORNS 

.Order  your  chicks  from  the  old  reliable 
[farm,  they  are  just  as  cheap.  We  have  the 
J  oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  equipped 
_ _  plant  in  this  section.  Visitors  welcome, 

CmXCHICI<s  $6-50-100,  $65-1000.  Cert.  717. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . . .  2.00  3.25  6.30 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Nil  l  imun  — i'  '  ( 


The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 
1  Chicks  we  have  hatched 
for  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  for  many  years. 
BAR,  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS;  REDS;  WH.  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES;  BLK.  MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

ELECTRIC  rUirYQ  BARRED.  WHITE  & 
HATCHED  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS, 

R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes . $7.00-100 

White  Giants,  Buff  Minorcas . $9.00-100 

White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed . $6.30-100 

Postpaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ruirirc  from  BLOOD-TESTED 
V/UiLlVij  STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$6.30—100,  $31.50—500,  $63—1000 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 

L.  E.  Strawser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

(  LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

in  34  years’  experience  in  shipping,  breed¬ 
ing  and  hatching  chix,  other  breeds. 
•  100%  del.  Personal  attention.  Literature 
free.  Est.  1900.  Compliance  Cert.  4165. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Box  307-  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  (BWD)  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mix.  All  chicks  $6.30  per  100  or  $63  per  1000.  100% 
live  delivery,  postpaid.  Write  for  free  Circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


THOROBRED  •  BLOOD-TESTED 


Buy  our  Master-Bred  Chicks.  They  cost  you 
‘no  more.  Bred  for  high-egg  production, 
large  eggs,  big  broilers,  more  profits.  Reds, 
Bd,  Bf,  Wh.  Bks,  Wyns,  Mins,  Orps.  Giants,  Ancs,  Legs. 
Low  prices.  Get  discounts,  cat.,  replacement  guarantee. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  103. 

Clover  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

I  buy  Hanson  Leghorns  direct  for  Flock  Improvement. 

Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  . $6.30  per  100 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

Large  English  Type  100  iooo 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.30  $63.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  70.00 

100%  del  guar.  (Certificate  No.  5852.) 


Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm.  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
„  BLOOD-TESTED 

For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks.  Write  for  circular.  (Cert.  7701.)  May  & 
June  prices:  $6.50  per  100,  $65  per  1000,  postage  paid. 
C.  M.  SheMenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Free  range.  Large  Hen 
Breeders,  $6.50— 100.  Cert.  No.  7347. 

WEIR’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $27.50  $55.00 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Mixed.  $5.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD 
by  Ant.  Stud,  method.  Cir.  free.  Cert.  4018.  Shirk’s 
Hatchery,  H.C.Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  type  W.  Leghorns  $6.30-109, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  5718. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY 


ELECTRIC  pflir-VC 

hatched 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $6.50-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Reports  from  various  sections  of  New 
York  State  indicate  renewed  activity 
among  the  Granges,  with  large  accessions 
to  membership.  One  of  the  live  Granges 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  Winthrop,  at  a 
recent  session  balloted  on  29  applications 
for  membership  and  received  a  batch  of 
27  more,  a  total  of  56  new  members.  A 
State-wide  campaign  for  new  members 
was  held  in  the  Empire  State  during  the 
week  of  April  23-2S.  During  the  past  six 
years  of  State  Master  F.  J.  Freestone's 
administration  gains  have  been  recorded 
each  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  year 
which  ends  June  30  will  be  no  exception. 
When  Master  Freestone  took  the  helm  at 
the  State  Grange  session  of  1928  there 
was  a  membership  of  129.025.  On  No¬ 
vember  15,  1933,  the  membership  was 
133,008,  a  gain  for  the  six  years  of  3.983. 
The  largest  gain  of  the  series  was  for  the 
year  ending  November  15.  1932,  when  an 
increase  of  1.691  was  registered.  In  the 
special  Grange  edition  of  the  Watertown 
Times  of  April  25.  reports  from  14 
Granges  in  the  four  counties  of  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswego  showed 
accessions  of  nearly  150  St.  Lawrence 
leading  with  71  new  members. 

Francis  Dickhaut,  of  Plessis  Grange,  in 
Jefferson  County,  is  the  first  member  to 
win  the  New  York  State  Grange  pin  of¬ 
fered  for  those  who  bring  in  10  new 
members.  Master  John  C.  Rheim,  of 
Deerpack  Grange,  in  Orange  County, 
conies  second. 

The  six  State  Schools  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Empire  State  have  all  added  copies  of 
the  ‘‘History  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange”  to  their  libraries.  These  schools 
are  located  at  Canton,  Farmingdale.  Mor- 
risville,  Delhi,  Alfred  and  Cobieskill. 

A  new  Grange  was  recently  organized 
in  the  State  of  Washington  with  a  char¬ 
ter  list  of  170,  which  is  the  present  sea¬ 
son's  record  for  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  1934  Washington  or¬ 
ganized  13  new  Subordinate  Granges,  five 
of  which  each  had  over  100  on  the  charter 
list.  The  total  number  of  Granges  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States  for  this  quarter 
was  115,  bringing  into  the  Grange  fold 
over  5,000  new  members.  Tennessee  led 
the  list  with  19  new  Granges.  Virginia 
was  third  with  12.  Other  States  showed 
the  following  new  Granges  organized : 
Kansas  9,  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  8 
each,  California  and  Minnesota  6.  North 
Carolina  5,  Idaho,  Nebraska  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!,  Indiana  and  Oregon  3.  Arkansas 
and  Illinois  2.  and  one  each  from  Colora¬ 
do,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Missouri. 
New  York,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota. 

In  the  Juvenile  Grange  list  Ohio  led 
the  quarter  with  five  new  Juvenile 
Granges.  Michigan,  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  had  four  each  ;  Idaho  3,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Kansas  and  Massachusetts  2  each, 
and  Illinois,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  one 
each. 

In  reorganizations  for  the  quarter 
Michigan  led  with  six  Subordinate  and 
Ohio  led  with  three  Juveniles  reorganized. 

The  largest  Juvenile  charter  list  for 
the  quarter  came  from  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Nauset  Juvenile,  having  132 
members  on  its  charter  list. 

State  Master  F.  J.  Freestone  an¬ 
nounces  that  22  Granges  in  New  York 
State  showed  a  gain  of  five  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Sher¬ 
burne  Grange  of  Chenango  County  head¬ 
ed  the  parade  with  26  new  members,  with 
Lee  Grange  of  Oneida  County  second 
with  24,  and  Franklin  Grange  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  third  with  13.  Two  new 
Juvenile  Granges  were  organized  in  the 
State  during  March,  one  in  Chautauqua 
County  and  one  in  Franklin  County.  One 
Subordinate  Grange,  in  Tioga  County, 
was  organized  in  March.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Goodrich  Settlement  Grange  and 
George  B.  Stiles  is  the  Master. 

Deputy  F.  W.  Carmen  of  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  has  rendered  faithful 
service  in  the  deputy’s  position  for  23 
years,  has  retired  from  the  deputyship. 
The  State  Deputies’  Association  has  made 
him  an  honorary  member  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  service. 

The  New  England  Lecturers’  annual 
conference  will  be  held  this  year  in  Au¬ 
gust  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  the 
City  of  Burlington.  The  University  of 
Vermont  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
institutions  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  in  1791  by  Ira  Allen,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
The  college  has  an  enrollment  of  over 
1,260. 

More  new  Granges  have  been  organized 
in  Ohio  during  the  past  six  months  than 
in  the  whole  year  previous.  Clermont 
County  made  a  net  gain  of  123  members 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 

Editor  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly  and  High  Priest 
of  Demeter  of  the  National  Grange,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  county  banquet 
and  rally  of  the  Granges,  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  held  in  the  city  of  Ful¬ 
ton  on  the  evening  of  May  5.  Oswego 
County  has  38  Granges  and  6,200  mem¬ 
bers.  ranking  fourth  in  membership 
among  the  counties  of  New  York  State. 
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Hubbard  Farms  May  Hatched 
N.  H.  Reds  Mature  for 
October  Egg  Profits! 

With  Hubbard  Farms’  Reds,  there's  still  amplo 
time  to  get  cliicfcs  and  he  ready  for  faU  egg 
profits!  Figure  this  out: 

You  buy  chicks  for  broiler  or  egg  profits. 
Until  those  profits  start,  it’s  all  outgo — 
not  income.  The  faster  a  chick  grows,  the 
cheaper  this  growth  is  made. 

Fast,  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity  bred 

for  20  years  into  Hubbard  Chicks  shortens  the 
period  before  profits  are  realized.  Speedy  growth 
and  freedom  from  culls  makes  them  popular  for 
broilers.  Eggs  at  5  months  and  50%  production 
of  good-size  eggs  at  6  months  makes  them  popu¬ 
lar  for  layers.  Generations  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  low  mortality  make  them  profit  makers 
either  way. 

Get  our  Catalog.  It  tells  you  why  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  dependable — why  you  should  buy  only 
from  the  source — why  our  chicks  have  given 
such  wonderful  satisfaction — 32  pages  in  color 
with  true  descriptions  of  our  N.  II.  Reds  and 
their  profit-making  qualities.  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H. 


Box  156 


EVEN  20°  BELOW 
ZERO  COULDN’T  STOP  ’EM! 

"During  the  cold  spell,  here  on  Dec.  26-27. 
with  a  reported  temperature  of  20’F.  below 
zero,  I  received  22  eggs  on  both  these  days. 
There  are  only  29  birds  in  this  pen.’’ — Wm.  V. 
Bowen,  Medway,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bowen  purchased  pullets  raised  from  our 
chicks  last  fall.  Let  us  till  your  order  with 
chicks  carrying  the  same  blood.  Or  we’ll  re¬ 
serve  pullets  if  you  prefer. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm, 
weighing  24  to  28  ozs.  and  up. 


ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  STATE  TESTED 

for  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  standard  ag¬ 
glutination  method  under  supervision  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Experiment  Station. 


$500  BOND  PROTECTS  YOU 

against  any  possible  loss  from  BWD. 

Bonded  Baby  Chicks  —  Hatching  Eggs 
Pullets  reserved  for  summer  delivery. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  56 8. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS  i 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


OSS 
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R.I. Reds 


HERE’S  A  LOW-PRICED  CHICK 

WITH  100%  MOSS  FARM  BLOOD 

Our  Flock  Matings  Grade-A  Chicks  are  offer 
ed  at  a  special  low  price.  Yet  they  carry 
pure  Moss  Farm  blood. 

Leading  1932-33  Red  Pen 
Farmingdale  (New  York!  Contest 

1933-34  Pen  now  leading  its  breed  in  Number 
of  Eggs  produced, 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  lor  B.  W.  D. 

by  Tube  Agglutination  Method.  Supervision 
of  Mass.  State  Experiment  Station. 

FREE  Replacement  of  losses  above  2%  dur¬ 
ing  first  14  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  906 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Revised  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS 


WEADER’S  CHIX  and  Wh.  Leghorn* 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  N.  11  Reds 
$7.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


Pu.°."rum7.ewl,  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Out 
Rocks  weigh  3  lbs.  at  9-10  weeks.  Heavy  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


RAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  A.Mt  PULLETS  at  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested 
stock.  Salisbury  antigen  test.  No  money  down.  100* 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Pullets  6  weeks  and  older  ready 
for  shipment.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Code  No. 
1060.  BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  N.  IT.  Reds  $7-100.  As¬ 
sorted  $6.50.  Weekly  Hatches.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Certificate  No.  8155. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELI NSG  ROVE.  PA. 


Alt  r'Utr'V C  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross 

ALLLlt  O  LHI LI\»3  Bred  Leghorns  audit. I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Del 


suPe:ersd;iv.'cd  white  leghorns ,  7c 

Wa  are  a  breeding  farm.  Cir.  Compliance  Cert.  5232. 
E.  L.  BEAVER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS — From  Blood-Tested 
breeders — Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds  and  Orpingtons. 
White  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

G00DFL0X  POULTRY  FARM,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


/tf  nz-iLrC?  front  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
LllILIvu  Rooks  &  Reds,  $6.30.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Assorted,  $6.30.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  &'teedxcTudSi^  ^ 

10  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y 


^ jr Large  S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  State  Blood- 


and  prices. 


tested.  $6.25-100.  Write  for  circular. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


Rl  /ITU  I  Kill  III)  M  Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind 
DLftLIV  LcllIlUltll  that  Live.  Lay.  Pay.  Cir.  free. 
Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown.  N,  J. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  Kg®.  Cl,  •*  Price  List. 


REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
MIXED.  Cir  &  Price  List. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Fatal  Bus  and  Car  Collision. — A 
liead-011  collision  between  a  motor  stage 
and  an  internrban  car  at  Clyde,  Ohio, 
May  0  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  the  bns 
passengers  and  the  injury  of  16  others  in 
the  vehicle.  At  Cleveland  P.  K.  Wads¬ 
worth,  president  of  the  bus  company, 
Great  Eastern  Stages,  Inc.,  said  he  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  tire  on  the  bus  bletv  out, 
throwing  it  out  of  control  and  into  the 
path  of  the  internrban.  The  left  front 
tire  was  found  flat  after  the  collision. 

IItgh  School  Burns. — Fire  destroyed 
the  live-room  high  school  at  Schuyler 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  with  a  loss  of  $50,- 
000.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Light,  who  lives  opposite  the  build¬ 
ing.  She  said  she  was  awakened  by  an 
explosion  in  the  laboratory.  Five  teach¬ 
ers  were  employed  by  the  school.  Schuyler 
Lake  is  in  Northern  Otsego  County. 

Adirondack  Fires. — Nine  forest  fires 
were  reported  in  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tain  region  May  7.  The  fires  were  at 
Chateaugay,  Dannemora,  .Tay,  Upper  Jay, 
Wilmington,  Black  Brook,  Loon  Lake, 
Everton  and  North  Elba. 

Army  Air  Corps  Reorganization 
Proposed.  —  A  thorough  reorganization 
and  house-cleaning  in  the  administration 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps  was  proposed  by 
House  members  May  7  after  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  had  reported  that  Major  Gen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Foulois,  chief  of  the  corps,  had 
violated  the  law  governing  contract  letting. 
The.  subcommittee  report  dealt  with  $7,- 
500,000  of  public  works  funds  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  army  airplanes.  The 
subcommittee  report  held,  and  quoted  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  Con¬ 
troller  General  in  substantiation,  that  the 
1026  Aircraft  Act  required  that  army  air¬ 
planes  be  bought  in  quantities  only  after 
competitive  bidding. 

Fire  in  Cork  Plant. — Fire,  sweeping- 
through  mounds  of  cork  and  low  sheds 
filled  with  the  same  inflammable  material, 
in  the  10-acre  plant  of  the  United  Cork 
Company,  at  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.,  May  7, 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $500,000. 
Firemen  finally  succeeded  in  confining 
the  fire  to  the  piles  of  cork,  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  burn  for  a  week.  The  United 
Cork  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind,  processing  cork  scraps 
into  flooring  and  insulation  in  a  plant  in 
the  heart  of  Lyndlmrst's  manufacturing- 
area.  During  the  Summer  the  raw  cork 
is  stored  outside  in  large  mounds;  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  it  is  kept  in  bags  in  low 
storage  sheds.  The  unexpected  warm 
weather  caused  the  stored  cork  in  the 
No.  1  warehouse  to  overheat,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved. 

Airplane  Accident  Damages  Set¬ 
tled. — A  $1,475,000  suit  against  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Airways,  Inc.,  arising  out  of  an 
airplane  crash  near  Hadley  Field,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J..  in  September,  1927, 
when  seven  persons  were  killed  and  five 
injured,  was  settled  May  7  in  Federal 
court,  Newark,  N.  ,T..  when  Frank  P. 
McCarthy  of  Jersey  City,  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  and  Ralph  E.  Lum  of  Newark,  for 
the  defendant,  reported  to  Judge  William 
Clark  that  Richard  J.  Reynolds  of  Win¬ 
ston-Salem.  N.  C..  owner  of  the  line,  had 
agreed  to  pay  $20,000  personally  in  full 
settlement.  The  company  itself  has  been 
dissolved.  It  was  stated  that  all  the 
plaintiffs  had  accepted  the  settlement, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Louise  Chan¬ 
dler  of  Highland  Park.  N.  J..  wife  of  the 
pilot,  Harry  A.  Chandler,  who  was  killed 
in  the  crash.  Her  suit  was  dismissed  on 
the  i  ground  that  she  had  obtained  a 
workmen's  compensation  award  in  the 
New,  Jersey  Compensation  Bureau.  The 
$20,000  will  be  distributed  among  the 
plaintiffs  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Judge 
Clark,  as  trustees. 

Code  Assessments  Investigated.  — 
The  first  public  hearing  at  which  a  code 
authority  was  required  to  give  a  financial 
accounting  disclosed  at  Washington  May 
S  that  the  authority  for  the  oil-burner 
industry  had  collected  in  assessments 
$67,748.17  from  the  industry  since  Sept. 
18,  1933.  and  had  disbursed  $64,576.82. 
Morgan  J.  Hammer,  chairman  of  the  au¬ 
thority,  testified  that  the  chief  items  of 
expense  were  salaries,  $25,633.18 ;  travel, 
$8,684.66.  and  legal  services,  $14,294.01. 
Mr.  Hammer  was  questioned  by  Barton 
W.  Murray,  Deputy  Administrator  on 
several  items,  notably  one  of  $5,400  paid 
to  him  as  “expenses  of  organization"  and 
$12,000  to  the  American  Oil  Burner  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  past  president 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  $5,400  item,  said  Mr.  Hammer,  was 
his  salary  for  three  months’  work  per¬ 
formed  after  he  left  his  own  company 
about  October,  1933.  For  January,  Febn 
ruary  and  March  of  this  year  his  compen¬ 
sation  was  lower,  he  said,  as  he  received 
payment  at  the  rate  of  $1,250  a  month. 
The  $12,000  item  was  reimbursement  for 
work  done  while  the  code  was  being- 
drawn.  Mr.  Murray  placed  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  a  memorandum  of  V.  J.  Munz,  Jr., 
of  the  NliA  Legal  Division  expressing  the 
opinion  that  assessments  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  had  been  made  with¬ 
out  legal  authority.  In  Mr.  Munz’s  opin¬ 
ion  the  authority  had  no  case  against  one 
company  for  refusal  to  pay  assessments, 
as  these  had  not  received  legal  approval 
of  rlie  administration. 

Brooklyn  Bank  Held  Up. — Four  sub¬ 
machine-gunners,  their  eyes  concealed  by 
dark  glasses,  covered  four  employes  and 
six  customers  in  the  Prudential  Savings 
Bank  branch  at  1972  Flatbush  Avenue  in 
Brooklyn  May  8.  swept  $22,939  in  cash 
from  the  safe  and  cages  and  escaped  with 
n  look-out  who  had  guarded  the  bank 


door.  So  perfectly  and  so  quietly  was 
the  hold-up  carried  out  that  the  police 
seemed  convinced  if  had  been  rehearsed 
many  times.  The  five  were  fleeing  in  a 
blue  sedan  within  five  minutes  after  they 
had  walked  into  the  bank.  The  tellers 
were  armed,  but  had  no  chance  to  use 
their  weapons.  There  was  no  shooting. 

Mellon  Cleared  of  Income  Tax 
Evasion.  • — -  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  cleared 
by  a-  Federal  grand  jury  at  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  May  8  of  charges  that  he  evaded 
payment  of  his  personal  income  taxes. 
Specific  accusations  were  made  against 
Mr.  Mellon’s  tax  return  for  1931,  when, 
according  to  the  government,  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lon's  income  was  $9,212,905. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

Tlie  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  April  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.10:  Class  2A,  $1  40:  Class  2B, 
$1.40;  Class  2C.  $1.40;  Class  2D,  95c;  Class  2E, 
90c — a  butterfat.  differential  of  4c  on  these 
classes.  Class  3.  not  yet  available.  Class  4A, 
80c — 2U.c  differential.  Class  4B.  82c — 2e  dif¬ 
ferential.  To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City, 
add  53c  before  deducting  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,175  for 
April,  1934. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  25%c;  extra.  92  score, 
24Hc:  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  24  to  24'tc:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  26%c;  firsts,  25c;  centralized,  24c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  2214c ;  hennery  exchange  specials. 
2014c;  standards.  1814c;  browns,  special.  2114c; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  25c;  standards, 
2314c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  17c;  broilers.  21  to  23c;  turkeys,  hens, 
18c:  toms,  12c:  ducks,  nearby.  S  to  12c;  geese, 
nearby.  7c:  pigeons,  pair.  30c;  guineas,  pair, 
80c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  27c;  fowls,  20c;  ducks.  16c; 
turkeys,  15  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  N.  J..  doz.  bchs..  50c  to  $2.  Beans, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  35c  to  $2.50.  Cabbage,  Fla.,  wh., 
bskt.,  65c  to  $1:  Fla.,  red.  .bskt..  $1  to  $2;  Tex., 
wh..  crate,  $1  to  $2.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Dandelion  greens,  N.  J.,  bskt.,  15 
to  40c.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $0  to  $11.50. 
Kale,  nearby,  bskt..  10  to  40c.  Onions,  new 
crop.  Tex.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bags,  85c  to  $1.25:  Tex., 
white.  50  lbs..  $1  to  $1.35:  old  crop.  En..  yel., 
50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.25:  Jersey,  bskt..  75c  to  $i.25. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt..  20  to  65c.  Peas.  S.  C.. 
bskt..  75c  to  $1.38.  Peppers.  Fla.,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $3.75.  Radishes,  Jersey,  bskt.,  10c  to  $1. 
Rhubarb,  up-river,  bch..  2  to  4c:  N.  J..  boh., 
U4  to  2i,4c.  Spinach.  Va.,  bskt.,  10  to  S5c; 
Jersey,  bskt.,  10  to  65c. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  box  75c  to  $1.50.  crate  $1.60. 
100  lbs.  $1.40  to  $1.75:  sweet  potatoes.  Del.  and 
Md.  bskt  $1.65.  Jersey  !4-bu.  bskt.  90c  to  $1, 
bu.  bskt.  60c  to  $2;  yams,  N.  C.  bskt.  $1.35. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn..  open  or  paper-covered 
boxes  $1  to  $2.75;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.15 
to  $4.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $2.15  to  $4.25:  Fla. 
box.  $2.20  to  $4;  pears.  En.  bu.  bskt.,  25c  to 
$1.25:  raspberries,  Calif..  14  pt.  11  to  12c; 
strawberries.  La.,  pt,.  8  to  lie;  N.  C.,  qt..  10 
to  18c:  Ark.,  qt..  12  to  15c;  watermelons, 
Cuba,  each,  $1  to  $1.50. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market,  18  to  32c  lb. 

LIVESEOCK 

Steers.  $3  to  $4:  calves,  $5  to  $8.50:  lambs, 
$9.50  to  $13.  fi3;:ssA  .a 

$9.50  to  $13;  hogs.  $4.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs.  38  lbs.  down,  $18  to  $21;  calves  $11.50 
to  $12.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.01:  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.0814;  corn.  No.  2  yellow.  6314c:  oats,  No. 
2  white,  401*0;  rye,  72%c;  barley,  70c. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $19:  No.  2.  $17  to  $1S;  No.  3.  $15  to 
$10;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
$19. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  32c. 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination) 
CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
Bred  for  egg  production— Large  eggs— Large 
birds.  Honest  value.  Booking  June  and  last 
week  May  orders  NOW,  at  96.75  per  100;  *33 
per  500;  965  per  1000.  Literature.  C.  O.  867. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  ,F.  D.  3.  Myerstown,  Pa. 


Schwegler s  Chick  Book 


-  Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper*.  17 
year*  scientific  breeding.  High  record*  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties-  Write  TODAY. 

Schwegleits  Breeding  Farms  &  Hatchery 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Schwegler's  "Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


ipp 


All  breeders 
carefully  culled 
and  blood-test¬ 
ed  (for  B.W  D. 
—agglutination 
test.)  Heavy 
English  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  N,  H. 
Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Ducklings,  Turkey  Poults,  Started  Chicks 
and  Pullets.  Send  for  1934  Low  Prices. 


CHUCKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
Reds  $7-100.  W.  Legs  &  Mixed 
$6.30-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


FOIi  SALE—  50  nine  months  old  Brown  and  60  White 
Leghorns, laying,  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Clouet,  R.  2,  Windsor,  MU 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENM  A  STATE  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a,  Higli- 
rElYlVl.  SUPERVISED  Egg  Production  Breeder  that  has  been  selected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  by  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg  Pa 
That’s  why  our  CHICK  sales  increased  89%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  These  Low  Prices.  1 00  500  1000 

6.  C.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  Lewis  H.  Young  Strain . $9.50  $46.75  $90.00 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  “Barron  or  Tancred”  Strain .  7.75  37.50  72.50 

S.  C.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  7.75  37.50  72.50 

S.  C.  WHITE  PLY.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WH.  WYlANS .  8.50  42.50  80.00 

(Cross-Bred  Chicks  Below  from  N.  H.  Males  and  Bar.  Roek  Females) 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  .  9.50  46.75  90.00 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  BREEDS  .  7.75  37.50  72.50 

Send  Oniy  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  25c  extra  on  orders  less  than  100.  Catalog  free.  Compliance  Cert.  6233. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  In  Pennsylvania” 


WEISIC^t  CHICKS 


Buy  NOW  at  Low  Summer  Prices  —  Immediate  May 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Our  famous  big-type  strain.  Prolific  layers  of  large, 
chalk-white  eggs.  100  Chicks,  $8.50;  400  for  $32.00;  1,000  for  $75.00.  For 
Select  Matings,  addi  2c  a  chick.  Other  breeds,  same  prices.  Catalog  free. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  (Comp.  Cert.  7415)  Dept.  A 


Delivery 


All  Shipments  Postpaid 
100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


END  OF  SEASON 

=SALE= 

Here  they  are  —  LOWER  PRICES  on.  Neuhauser 
“Good  Luck”  chicks  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  purchase  “Good  Luck’’ 
quality  chicks  backed  by  14  years  of  continuous  breed¬ 
ing  for  large-sized  eggs. 

All  breeders  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  W.  D.  with 
Antigen  by  Licensed  Veterinarian  last  Fall.  An  re¬ 
actors  removed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for 
beautiful  catalog  in  colors. 

English  White  Leghorns.  Anconas.  S.  C.  and  It.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  $£.30 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes;  $£.80 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons.  $£. 90 

Buff  and  Partridge  Rocks,  Buff  and  White  Minorcas. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  $8.00 
Black  Giants,  per  hundred  .  w 

$£.30 

Assorted  Light  Breeds,  per  hundred . 

$£.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  per  hundred .  w 

For  “Good  Luck”  “AA”  quality  chicks  add  lc  to 
above  prices.  Send  $1.00  per  100  with  order;  balance 
shipped  C.  O.  D.,  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  charges. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  104  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Male* 

Head  Special  Leghorn  Matings 

Selected  White  Leghorn  females  of  our  own  breed¬ 
ing,  mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  May  28th 
All  Special  Matings  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.. 

Wh.  Wyandottes . 

Wh.  Rocks . 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants. .  .  . 

Postpaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Blcod-Tcsted  for  BWD,  Stained  Antigen  Method, 
personal  supervision. 

Send  check  or  money  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Compliance  Certificate  9269. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  HUNTERDON  CO.,  N.  J. 


$4.50  $8.50  $40.00  $78.00 


$6.00  $1 1.00  $52.50  $100.00 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 
"Tin  Strain  BnJ  Jar  Larfy  Umjarm  Wbrta  E&&J  Always.'' 

Certificate  of  Compliance  No.  181. 

BWD  N.  Y.  State  Laboratory  Tube  Tested 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24 -oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  22  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  type 
and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Catalog  free. 
CLOVERDALE 
F.  J. 


i 


I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28-  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  -'3  vears  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAY’S.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS  —Oldest  breeder. 

NON -BROODY”  REDS — 'Ve  originated  this  strain. 
“IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS-Big  eggs. weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat — Free  catalog. 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrcihceadlly  CHICKS 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $6.30-100.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  $7-100.  H.  Mixed,  $6.30-100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Postpaid.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CUirVC  BARRON  &  OTHER  LEGHORNS,  also 
LnlLIYO  HEAVY  BREEDS  LOW  PRICES 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OH  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 
White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Rocks  &  Beds _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

lOOjS  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


1934  CATALOG  READY 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns,  Beds.  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
in  years.  NBA  Member.  Code  Comp.  Cert.  7252. 
R.  D.  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y._ 

■rru-uLi'jrv.i.ui-i^jTv: 


Fairport  hatchery 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks.  For  May  or  June 
delivery  at  $7  per  100,  $34  per  500,  $67.50  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 


Robert  L.CI«u»er. 


BoxR, 


Kleinfelterwille.  Pj 


Woll’s  Strain 

of  Extra  Heavy,  Big  Lop-Combed 

WH.  LEGHORNS 

Wonderful  layers  of  premium 
eggs.  Hens  weighing  up  to  tk, 
lbs.  Write  for  free  circular 
and  my  early  order  discount 
prices  for  June.  (Cer.  No.  8212) 
WM.  WOLF 

Keinliolds,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  BWD  Bloodtested  Breeders 

GRADE  A  LEGHORNS . $6.30-100;  $63.00-1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00-100;  70.00-1000 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  6.30-100;  63.00-1000 

100%  live  arrival.  Circular  FREE.  (Cert.  3846.) 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R. D. 6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test). 

$6.50  per  100,  $32  per  500,  $64  per  1000- 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ~ 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  97.60 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  ami  Heavy  Mixed....  .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Reeks  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 


ENGLISH  PRODUCTION  WH.  RUNNER  DUCKS 

immune  to  ail  poultry  diseases,  phenominal 
producers  of  large  white  eggs. 

BABY  DUCKLINGS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK,  also  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  M  Pekin 
Ducklings,  W.  Muscovys,  Pearl  or  W.  Guineas,  Bar. 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Heavy  W.  Leghorns.  Chick  list 
free.  Comp.  No.  3923.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2R,  i'ELFORD,  PA. 

CERTIFIED  M.  BRONZE  POULTS— Extra  quality  stock 
and  blood-tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  ‘-iggtu 
tination  method.  Don’t  risk  loss  from  B.W.D.  Get  bigger 
and  better  birds  for  market  next  fall.  May  Poults  39c 
June  32c.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  Va. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18  —100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE  S 
PEKINS.  ISI.IP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


nilPKI  IHCC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
UUunLlltUp  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


Barker,  New  York 


a  k  ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

■*.—*  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  vour  needs 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 

Free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARMS  Goshen,  Indiana 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
100.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

AUOEST  BREEDER  IN  MARYLAND— offers 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  Si.  Michaels,  Md 

IG  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Poults  May  to.  Good  ones. 
Write  for  prices.  T,  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N  H. 


B 


W 


HITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 
breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM.  Belchertown.  Mass. 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I >r.  Arthur  J.  Bedell,  of  Albany.  N.  Y., 
in  a  recent  address,  laid  particular  stress 
on  fake  eye  treatment  and  abuses  in  the 
treatment  of  cataract.  He  said  everyone 
who  lives  long  enough  will  have  some 
form  of  cataract  but  the  mere  appearance 
of  a  lens  cloud  is  not  sufficient  to  instill 
the  fear  of  lost  sight  in  a  patient.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  persons  selling  drugs  and  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  fatten  on  cataract 
cases.  Some  cataracts  progress  so  slowly 
that  even  in  10-year  periods  there  is  only 
a  slightly  perceptible  advance  in  many 
cases,  he  said,  and  this  makes  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  unscrupulous  person,  who  is 
not  above  threatening  with  permanent 
swift  blindness  unless  their  nostrums  are 
used.  He  also  stated  that  “there  are  no 
drugs,  no  treatment,  and  no  devices 
which  have  altered  the  progress  of  any 
senile  cataract".  We  repeat  the  words 
of  the  eminent  physician  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  great  care  in  the  remedies 
used  for  the  eyes,  and  in  fact  for  other 
ills.  He  went  on  to  say  that  certain 
forms  of  eye-lash  dye  have  been  reported 
to  have  produced  inflammation  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  conjunctiva  of  the  cornea  and  some 
liair  dyes  have  had  similar  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  ;  that  because  of  the  widespread 
demand  for  depilatories,  some  very  harm¬ 
ful  ones  have  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  Adams  Paint  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  represented  that  its  painting  ma¬ 
terial,  or  its  dry  paint,  was  composed  of 
white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  linseed  oil  and  a 
secret  ingredient  and  that  this  so-called 
secret  ingredient  was  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
claimed  that  its  products  were  made  in  a 
million-dollar  factory  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  a  million-dollar  corporation, 
and  that  its  prices  were  factory  or  manu¬ 
facturers'  prices ;  that  they  had  used  and 
tested  its  roof  coating  named  “Griptite” 
for  26  years  or  more  and  that  it  would 
withstand  about  1.200  degrees  of  heat 
without  impairing  its  service.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  the  assertions  and  charged 
them  with  misrepresentation  and  ordered 
them  to  stop  such  misrepresentations  un¬ 
til  they  were  the  truth.  They  issued  an 
order  against  them  and  it  is  said  the 
company  did  not  contest  the  proceedings. 

Hector  Jerrett,  of  the  Interstate  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Science,  Chicago,  has  been  con¬ 
victed  on  fraud  charges  in  Danville,  Ill. 
The  Interstate  University  of  Science  is 
a  correspondence  school  and  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
Bureau.  It  is  alleged  that  the  school 
used  an  application  blank  which  included 
a  blank  check.  The  prospective  student 
was  induced  to  sign  what  he  thought 
were  application  blanks  but  which  proved 
to  be  blank  checks  and  these  were  later 
tilled  in  by  the  agent.  Some  agents  used 
the  name  of  a  bank  in  which  the  victim 
had  no  account,  and  tried  to  cash  the 
check,  and  investigation  of  some  of  these 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the  officials.  The 
caution  to  read  carefully  before  signing 
is  wise  and  in  addition  do  not  sign  any 
papers  hastily  or  on  undue  urging  by  an 
agent. 


Perhaps  E.  F.  C.,  Pennsylvania,  would 
be  glad  to  know  just  what  his  20  cents 
will  bring  him  from  S.  W.  Pike.  St. 
Charles,  Ill.  I  received  10  packages  of 
seeds  as  follows :  3  Amaranthus,  2  Zin¬ 
nia  ;  1  each  of  Linum,  Calendula,  poppy, 
Myosotis  and  Nigella.  These  packets 
were  small,  not  worth  more  than  five 
cents  each  at  the  most  and  more  prob¬ 
ably  were  penny  packages.  The  25  Orien¬ 
tal  Chinese  lilies  were  also  seeds  and 
what  they  develop  into  remains  to  be 
seen  .  The  100  Gladoli  (I  have  not 
counted  them)  were  bulblets,  none  larger 
than  a  pea,  some  much  smaller.  E.  F.  C. 
need  not  worry  that  the  20c  will  not  pay 
postage,  one  or  two  cents  will  do  that.  It 
is  for  him  to  judge  whether  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  I  have  listed  it  is  worth  the  other 
18  cents.  I  know  of  at  least  two  people 
here  who  received  nothing  last  year  and 
I  wondered,  since  the  offers  were  sent 
out  on  postcards,  why  complaint  could 
not  be  made  to  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties.  Isn't  that  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud?  L.  A.  c. 

Maryland. 

The  above  is  a  report  similar  to  com¬ 
plaints  received  last  year  and  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  inquiries  and  complaints  again.  We 
would  advise  sending  the  literature  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


Will  you  answer  in  your  next  columns 
of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  the  following  question;  > 
A  and  B  own  land  adjoining.  A  has  cat¬ 
tle,  B  has  none.  Does  the  law  require  A 
to  build  and  maintain  all  the  fence  be¬ 
tween  their  farms  or  should  B  maintain 
one-half?  d.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

“Line  fence'’  controversies  present 
more  practical  difficulties  than  almost 
any  other  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
law  has  been  niggardly  in  offering  a 
solid  basis  for  compromise.  Besides,  any 
scrap  between  neighbors  is  liable  to  be 
embarrassing. 

In  New  York  State,  there  is  a  statute 
known  as  the  Town  Law  which  offers 
some  assistance.  Originally,  before  this 
statute,  an  owner  could  not  compel  his 
neighbor  to  erect  a  line  fence  or  even  to 
pay  for  part  of  a  fence.  In  other  words, 
a  man  was  under  a  duty  to  keep  his  cat¬ 
tle  on  his  own  land  and  if  they  strayed 
on  his  neighbor's  property,  he  was  liable 
in  damages  for  trespass.  Now  the  Town 
Law  provides  that,  unless  the  parties 
agree  to  the  contrary,  adjoining  land- 
owners  are  obliged  to  erect  and  maintain 
a  “division”  fence  between  their  lands, 
each  one  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  “just 
and  equitable  portion.”  What  that  means 
is  hard  to  say.  He  who  refuses  to  live 
up  to  this  obligation  must  respond  in 
damages  for  any  expense  or  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  neighbor. 

This  statutory  duty  is  imposed  only  on 
owners  of  property,  not  on  tenants. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion,  B  should  pay  for  at  least  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fence  but  not  necessarily  half. 
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r  .  —  these 
scientifically 
complete  feeds 
to  insure  profits 

MANUl ACtUhtO  0» 

GparktrPollard  Co. 

eoiTON-ourrALO 
MANA  WAR 


Now  to  the  famous 
Park  &  Pollard  “Lay 
or  Bust”  line,  is  add¬ 
ed  a  complete  line  of 
ManAmar  Feeds.These, 
rich  in  Minerals  from  the 
Sea, build  red  blood— assure 
greater  livability  —  better 
growth  —  and  the  stamina 
to  resist  disease.  Results 
on  thousands  of  farms  and 
the  “  Pen  against  Pen  ” 
tests  prove  this. 

•  Get  better  production  — 
LOWER  your  costs  with 
ManAmar  Feeds. Write  for 
circular  “Stop  Losses  from 
Anemia.”  Itrs  FREE. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

357  HertelAve. , Buffalo, N.Y. 

Boston,  Mass.  lo_ 


wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B. 
W.  D.)  by  the  agglutination  tube  met¬ 
hod,  Write  for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 


The  Federal  Grand  Jury  accused 
Samuel  W.  Randall  and  Saul  Lang,  of 
224  W.  49th  St..  New  York,  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  operation  of  a 
chain  sale  of  stockings.  They  are  alleged 
fo  be  the  proprietors  of  the  Smart  Set 
Hosiery  Company,  215  Montague  St., 
Brooklyn.  The  scheme,  it  is  charged,  was 
to  advertise  six  pairs  of  stockings  for  $1 
and  to  enclose  five  cards  which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was  to  distribute  among  friends 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  making 
similar  purchases.  The  indictment  al¬ 
leges  that  only  a  few  persons  received  the 
stockings  after  sending  the  money  for 
them.  An  indictment  was  handed  up  to 
Judge  Inch,  of  Brooklyn. 

When  a  person  dies  leaving  a  will  con¬ 
sisting  of  real  estate  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  also  insurance  payable  to  the  estate, 
must  the  insurance  be  used  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  in  payment  of  debts  or  is  it  to  be 
divided  among  the  heii's ;  and  if  so  would 
a  specified  beneficiary  have  priority  over 
the  other  heirs,  inasmuch  as  this  party 
shares  with  the  others  in  the  residue  of 
the  estate?  E.  i>.  b. 

New  York. 

Insurance  monies  payable  to  the  de¬ 
cedent's  estate  are  considered  assets  of 
the  estate  and  can  be  used  to  pay  admin¬ 
istration  expenses  and  also  debts  before 
any  legacies  are  paid  under  the  will.  A 
person  who  is  bequeathed  a  general  cash 
legacy  is  entitled  to  receive  his  legacy  in 
full  before  anything  is  paid  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  residuary  estate  even 
though  he  is  one  of  the  residuary  legatees. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  avoid¬ 
ing  fake  medicines  and  cosmetics.  In  a 
raid  on  an  establishment  the  police  dis¬ 
covered  wood  shavings  to  have  been  used 
as  a  base  for  soap ;  headache  tablets  made 
of  talcum  powder ;  chemically  colored  wa¬ 
ter  served  for  cough  medicine  and  in¬ 
jurious  ingredients  were  found  in  sup¬ 
posedly  famous  patent  medicines.  Three 
men  were  charged  with  forgery  and  coun¬ 
terfeiting  labels.  The  warning  is  is¬ 
sued  to  beware  of  the  use  of  questionable 
medicines  and  drugs. 

Referring  to  Publisher's  Desk,  page 
370,  your  correspondent  C.  T.  says  W. 
Farina  and  .T.  Jakubek  called  themselves 
Mary  Dell  Farms.  74  Sherman  Ave.,  New 
York.  That  is  my  registered  trade  name. 
Farina  worked  for  me  about  a  month 
last  year,  but  he  never  had  any  authority 
except  as  an  employe.  SAMUEL  mandel. 

New  York. 

This  is  evidently  a  case  where  the 
servant  took  liberties  with  the  name  of 
the  master.  C.  T.  only  reported  the 
claim  made.  Still  we  regret  any  annoy¬ 
ance  it  might  have  caused  Mr.  Mandel. 

The  referee  for  the  John  Lewis  Childs 
Seed  Company,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  ad¬ 
vises  that  a  dividend  was  paid  on  wage 
claims  only  and  no  dividend  would  be 
paid  to  general  creditors.  This  case  has 
been  running  for  over  two  years. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady.  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


Sieb's  Fine  OVERSIZE  CHICKS 
are  the  product  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  successful  breeding  and 
"ulling  of  finest  purebred  Super 
Culled  Flocks  for  larger  birds. 

Higher  Egg  Yield,  and  quicker 
maturity.  They’re  one  grade  only 
— The  Best — and  will  meet  every  demand  of 
those  raising  poultry  for  profit.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  CATALOG  FREE.  Code  No.  2081. 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 

White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  .... 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks. 
S.C.Reds,  Wh.Wyands, 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Minoreas,' 
Wh.  Orpingtons.  S.  L. 
Wyands,  R.  C.  Reds.. 
H.  Assorted  for  Broilers 
Mixed  for  Layers 


100 

900 

1000 

$6-75 

$32-50 

$64  00 

6-90 

33-00 

65  00 

7-45 

36-00 

70-00 

6  55 
6-30 

3225 

31-50 

63  50 
63  00 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  lOO 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box2i3  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

June  Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  lor  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BROOKS1DE  CHICKS 


and 


(Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fort 

B  .  -  -  . 


t(  ,  _  _ _  .  ~rl 

\V.  D •  ( stained )  Antigen  Test\ 
Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D  I  Day  7  Days  14  Days 

l  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns. .  .7'/2c  9'/2c  1 1 'Ac 

lar.  &  W.  Rocks,  B  I.  Reds.  8c  10c  12c 

Jew  Hampshire  Reds . 8'Ac  10'Ao  12'Ac 

lixed  or  Assorted .  7c  9c  lie 

)av  old  chicks,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Started  chicks 
hipped  express  collect.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
han  25  chicks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Certificate  No.  1951 

JROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
1.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  May  &  June 
prfces.  Will  ship  C.O.D  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  Wvan.  &  R  I  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

.Tersev  Black  Giants . .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1-75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  .  L75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

vv  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  •  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


May  19,  1934 

LANTZ  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  carefully  culled  and 
mated  flocks.  Pullorum  bloodtested  for  BWD  under 
personal  supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar  year 
and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  per  100  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Col.  Wyn  .  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $8.50  per  100.  Partridge  Rocks,  Black 
Giants.  $10  per  100.  Heavy  assorted  7'Ac.  Light  and 
heavy  assorted,  7c.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  Compliance  Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


JUNIATA  CHICKS— Bred  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  S6.S0— 100;  $65.00—1000.  Farm  Photos  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Breeders  have  also  been  individually  culled. 
All  reactors  removed.  Cash  or  COD.  100  501)  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.09 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

(Certificate  3480)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  Cert.  3480. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Large  Type,  Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  2574  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $6.50 

Bred-to-Lay  S  O.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.09 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  6.30 


Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  M  e  Altstarvilla,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing 
done  in  Feb.,  1934,  by  my  personal  supervision. 
(Certificate  3997)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  $65.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  from  ad.  or  write — 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  4020)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.30-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $6.30  $31.50  $33.00 

Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular 
100%  [five  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P.  (Cert.  1019  ) 
J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  $6. 30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.50  32.50  65 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minoreas..  6,50  32.50  65 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  EI&cS,iy  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N  H.  Reds  or  White 
Wyandottes,  $7-100.  White  Leghorns.  $7-100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.75-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 
Certificate  No.  2808.  99%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


T  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 

U L'lY  .  and  It.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
6LC  each  or  $65—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matiugs) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Legliorns,  7c  each  or  $70—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  $6.30— 100.  Write  for  FREE  lit. 

and  valuable  information  on  Chick  raising  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAICF  NOTIUF  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
l/VIVL.  1117  I  ILL  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds.  Grade  A.  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  IS  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Tvpe  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
100.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  H  Reds. 
$8-100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention.  Certificate  No.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R.  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  No.  6395)  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  .$6.39  $63.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orps .  7. 00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70  00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m 


Popular  breeds — low  prices — liberal  guar¬ 
antees.  24  years  in  the  business  enables  us 
to  give  you  a  lot  for  your  monev.  Also 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Comp.  Cert.  2193. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO..  Box  0,  New  Washington,  Oti.a 


BABY  CHICKS 


$6.50  PER  lOO  AND  UP. 

Circular  aud  Price  List  Free. 
Johnson's  tlatohery,  lokesburg,  l*a 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 


BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSEN BLUM 
2298  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  1‘ayuieut — Shipping  Tags  on  Request— Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AN1)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE. 

SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Gr.eowich  St..  New  lark  City 


CcrmifUj  ter  o 

TtxurLjcrtici 


Choose  for 

LOCAT1  ON-  ECO  NOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARE 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7ls±S.t. 


HEW  LO W< 
PRICES 


SHAWduautrACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  In  effect 
but  can’t  be  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Plows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  3c  ner  hr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO  ,  Dept.  4705 
Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


FINEST 
POULTRY 

TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS,  S5.50-10  GALLONS,  SI 0.50 —DELIVERED 

Special  Price  (or  30  Gallon  Drums. 

CONE  IMPORT  CO.  2!3roaodkal^.sJreyet 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D.  New  York  City. 


HAY  and  S  T  R  A  W 

H.  S.  not  *1.1X1  601  Went  SSrd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 


DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
uA  I  1  lIyILj  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co..  310  Waih.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


OUflin  CIIIICUIUP  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnUlU  r  I  n  Ion  I  n  13  rollof  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  EaCrosse,  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


01.11  BAGS.  Write  for  our  price  list 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Korliester,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
Central  New  Jersey:  give  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  cook¬ 
ing.  bungalow,  country.  Northern  Jersey:  $15 
month.  ADVERTISER  7888,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


GIRL  TO  ASSIST  in  housework,  fifteen  dollars 
monthly.  MRS.  HARTLINE,  East  View, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  clean,  plain 
cooking,  laundry  with  machine,  modern  home 
of  adults;  $20  month:  address  full  particulars, 
BOX  271,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm  young  single 
man,  who  can  drive  car.  care  for  poultry, 
help  gardener  and  milk;  wages  $32  per  month 
with  board  and  room:  if  interested  give  age, 
experience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  7896, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  first-class  single  farm-hands 
who  can  drive  truck  and  tractor,  and  are 
good  milkers:  starting  salary  $30.  room  and 
hoard  furnished :  references  required.  BART 
LABORATORIES,  227  Main  St.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Suggestion 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  small 
item  be  run  in  your  paper  urging  appli¬ 
cants  not  to  send  original  references 
when  applying  for  positions,  but  to  send 
instead  simply  a  copy.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  letters  may  be  miscarried 
or  lost,  or  references  may  inadvertently 
be  destroyed.  This  works  a  hardship 
both  on  the  advertiser  and  the  applicant, 
and  I  think  you  would  he  performing  a 
service  to  both  if  you  would  run  a  brief 
story  to  this  effect.  H.  P.  F. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTEYMAN,  ENERGETIC,  fully  experienced. 

single,  desires  steady  position;  plant  closing 
on  account  of  owner’s  death;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7802,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  14  years’  experience 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  desires  position  on 
private  estate:  strictly  sober:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  11  years’  experience, 
desires  position  on  private  estate;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  TED  DECKER,  161-52  12Stli  Ave.,  South 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  CARETAKER,  charge  of  small 
farm,  estate,  by  married  man.  one  child;  ex¬ 
perienced  stock,  general  farming,  gardening, 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  7871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN,  alone,  construction 
engineer,  wants  joh;  clean  house,  small  re¬ 
muneration.  KU1INEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  farm:  prefers 
good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  caretaker’s  position:  wife 
excellent  cook;  man  willing  and  handy  at 
anything.  P.  T.  GIRARD,  86  Lancaster  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24.  German,  wishes  position:  is 
experienced  gardener.  ADVERTISER  7S7S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  wants  position:  experi¬ 
enced  in  farming,  dairying,  lawns,  fruits, 
vegetables,  good  mechanic,  sober,  reliable;  $35 
per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  7879,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as  dairyman  or 
general  farming;  small  family.  GRANT 
LUTHER,  1211  Main  St.,  Port  Jefferson.  L.  I., 
N.  Y 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted:  experi¬ 
enced.  neat,  small  apartment,  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  seashore  in  Summer:  state  experience, 
age  salary  desired.  MRS.  LEE  BOXER,  1122 
Avenue  X.  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


HOUSEWIFE’S  HELPER,  cook,  small  washing, 
$5  month;  farm  home.  Washington  County; 
state  age.  ADVERTISER  7877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  middle-aged  man  for  plain 
cooking,  dishes,  help  hay,  chop  wood,  clean 
chicken  coops,  dog  kennels,  etc.;  $15  a  month, 
room,  board  and  laundry.  R.  A.  SHEPARD, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  NICE,  young  girl,  preferably  German 
or  Scandinavian  descent,  help  general  house¬ 
work,  children,  family  reference  but  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary;  semi-farm  life,  own  room.  $5 
per  week  start,  raise  when  trained.  MRS. 
BORIS  SAMSONOFF,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ALL-AROUND  FARM-HAND  and  milker,  mid¬ 
dle-aged.  $25  per  month  with  board:  all-year 
work  for  the  right  man.  HENRY  WINDSOR, 
Baldwin  Place,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  competent,  housework,  imme¬ 
diate  employment,  $20  a  month;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  elderly  carpenter,  handy  on 
small  farm.  JULIA  DYER,  Vermontville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man.  light  farm  work,  wages 
fifteen  dollars  monthly,  board,  room,  washing. 
H.  A.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Owner’s  helper,  able  to  milk,  on 
general  farm;  kind  treatment,  good  home  for 
active,  willing,  congenial  fellow;  state  wages 
in  personal  confidential  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman:  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OWNER  OF  45-ACRE  farm  wants  poultryman 
to  start  chicken  business,  share  basis;  young 
apple  orchard.  VITZTHUM,  90-10  Borkel  Place, 
Queens  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

fiiust  have  clean  habits  and  be  a  good  milker. 
JAMES  G.  YOUMANS,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Year  around  position;  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty;  owner  uses  week-ends  throughout  year, 
Summers  more;  man,  husky,  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing,  chickens,  handy;  woman,  cook,  serve,  gen¬ 
eral  work,  laundry;  both  under  40.  no  children 
under  12;  we  supply  separate  furnished  bouse, 
light,  heat,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk;  similar  pre¬ 
vious  experience  must  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation;  for  consideration  state  detailed  past 
experience,  present  address  of  past  employers, 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  7899,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


GARDENER,  48,  SINGLE,  small  farm  or  es¬ 
tate:  good  dry-hand  milker;  best  references; 
$15  month  and  board.  ALBERT  STEVENSON, 
care  Mrs.  Bessey  Burdeck,  Clinton  Corners. 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  desires  work  on 
small  private  estate;  good  milker,  willing  to 
make  himself  useful;  state  wages  and  condi¬ 
tions:  reference  if  required.  BEN  DOMBROSKY, 
Route  10,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  thorough  knowledge;  right  experience; 
integrity  of  character.  ADVERTISER  78S3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man  as  herds¬ 
man  and  dairyman  or  to  care  for  test  cows; 
20  years’  experience.  S.  D.  TRELEASE,  Port 
Crane,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YOUNG  farm-hands,  Germans,  full  expe¬ 
rience.  want  work.  H.  SIERCK,  379  E.  154th 
St..  New  York  City. 


ESTATE  OWNERS — House  painting,  interior 
decorating,  graftexing,  glazing,  done  by  two 
experts  at  $4.50  per  day,  or  contract.  JOHN 
TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  AMERICAN,  hamly-man.  gar¬ 
dening,  chores,  willing  worker;  experienced, 
references.  ADVERTISER  7887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CARETAKER,  capable,  ener¬ 
getic,  able  to  take  charge,  willing  worker, 
honest,  sober,  dependable,  Protestant,  married, 
age  43:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  PARMER  wishes  to  rent  gen¬ 
eral  farm  or  position  as  manager  or  foreman. 
ADVERTISER  7893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  GARDENER  wishes  position, 
eventually  share  products,  part  of  salary;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  IRSA,  858  E.  ‘jersev 
St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  one  child,  desires 
position  on  farm;  experienced  drv-liand  milker, 
have  driver’s  license.  JOHN  MOES,  Great  Mead¬ 
ows,  N.  J. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  25,  WISHES  position,  estate 
or  farm;  good  horseman,  chauffeur’s  license, 
dependable,  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
7894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  POSITION  wanted  by  married  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  qualified  for  dairy,  poultry,  farm 
crops  and  cattle;  eight  years  as  working  fore¬ 
man:  five  years  each  at  last  two  positions,  ex¬ 
perienced  to  handle  retail  milk  route,  board 
help,  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7897,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN..  32:  SINGLE,  general  farm  experience. 

wishes  work  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
7898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUDENT  WISHES  job  on  farm  for  Summer. 

exchange  board.  ROBERT  VORISEK,  92-41 
55th  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


154-ACRE  Dairy,  chicken,  boarding  farm,  fully 
stocked;  14-room.  2-family  house,  running  wa¬ 
ter.  bath;  near  Flemington,  N.  J.;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  482,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FARM.  GRAFTON,  N.  H.,  200  acres,  1%  miles 
to  railroad,  on  main  highway,  R.  F.  D.,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  11-room  house,  two  barns,  lean- 
to  and  siied,  roofs  all  new  asbestos  slate  shin¬ 
gles;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  tub.  blinds  and 
screens;  large  growing  timber  lot;  fine  location 
for  tea  room.  Address  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303 
Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Widow  sacrifices  attractive  six- 
room  cottage,  one  acre,  bathing,  river  view; 
seven  miles  Kingston;  artesian  well;  all  im¬ 
provements.  BOX  345,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  village  farm  of  150 
acres,  equipped  with  all  modern  implements; 
Rensselaer  County.  X.  Y.,  on  main  highway, 
near  two  large  cities,  with  good  market  for 
grade  A  milk :  barn  holding  30  head,  equipped 
with  Louden  stanchions,  electricity  and  spring 
water  supply,  no  ice  necessary;  120  acres  till¬ 
able  level  soil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops, 
woodland  and  pasture;  present  livestock  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  Guernseys  can  be  bought  on  liberal 
term"’;  9-room  house  in  good  condition,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  bath ;  attractive  shade  trees  and 
spacious  lawn:  immediate  possession.  $35  per 
month.  Address  ADVERTISER  7869,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


320-ACRE  FARM,  9-room  house,  large  barn,  tool 
shed,  henhouse,  new  garage,  young  orchard: 
would  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
JAMES  FITZGERALD,  Sherburne,  X.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  TRUCK  crop  farm,  attractive 
home.  Salem  County:  8-room  house,  furnace 
heat,  electricity,  two  barns;  120  acres.  80  till¬ 
age:  $6,000:  long-term,  easy  payments;  free 
circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  farm.  30  acres,  excellent 
ground,  buildings,  woods,  stream,  pond,  fruits, 
vineyard.  JOHN  KATOXA.  R.  1,  Preston.  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 350  acres,  good  land,  4% 
miles  from  village  of  Boonville:  price  and 
terms  very  reasonable.  Inquire  NATIONAL  EX¬ 
CHANGE  BANK,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  farm  equipped  for  poultry, 
1,450  hens,  cattle,  mules:  seven-room  house, 
electricity;  $6,500.  ALBERT  PARKER,  W. 
Willington,  Conn. 


TWO  SIX-ROOM  bungalows.  MRS.  WM.  PENN, 
Forked  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm  with  stork,  tools  and 
crops:  buildings  in  good  condition:  state  price 
and  particulars;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  7874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  71-ACRE  farm  on  hard  road.  Chenango 
County;  good  land,  woodlot.  good  set  build¬ 
ings.  silo,  running  water,  crops  in  ground;  real 
bargain  for  $2,200.  ADVERTISER  7875,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  scenic  Vermont,  a  beautiful  200- 
acre  farm:  long  frontage  on  West  River.  En¬ 
quire  FRANK  CLARK,  Townshend,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — 38-room  hoarding  house,  furnished: 

all  improvements;  85-acre  farm  with  stock; 
main  road,  in  heart  of  Sullivan  County  board¬ 
ing  section;  splendid  location  for  sanatorium  or 
club  house;  selling  on  account  of  age;  %  down, 
balance  easy  payments;  particulars,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90-ACRE  FARM,  house,  henhouse,  excellent  for¬ 
ests.  etc.;  $1,700.  rest  terms.  E.  ESKE- 
LINEN,  Sterling,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  130-ACRE  farm.  8-room  house, 
ail  improvements:  buildings  in  good  condition; 
reasonable.  ECHODALE  FARM,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  gravel  bank,  timber, 
etc.  Write  L.  MUZZY’,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 


ACREAGE  FOR  SALE,  partly  cleared.  4  acres, 
price,  tract  for  $100;  near  Harding  Highway; 
high  land,  loam  soil,  good  water,  clear  title; 
near  Elmer,  N.  J.  BOX  211,  Elmer,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Deserted  farm,  part  wooded,  livable 
house.  Orange  County.  X.  Y..  or  Pike  County, 
Pa.;  must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER  7880,  care 
Rural  New -Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm  home,  Central  New 
York.,  preferably  near  college  town ;  good 
land,  buildings  unimportant  if  they  have  pos¬ 
sibilities.  R.  W.  CADY,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 


5-ACRE  FARM.  6-room  house,  all  improvements, 
garage,  $3,600;  10  acres  choice  level  laud, 
electric,  $125  per  acre.  EARL  DINGEE,  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 


PAY  IXG  INVESTMENT,  colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valley, 


WANT  RENT,  option  buying,  or  buy,  gas  sta¬ 
tion  or  small  business;  full  description,  etc. 
AD\  ERXISER  7884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm  near  Atlantic  City, 
fully  equipped;  income  assured  from  day  of 
possession.  ALTMAN,  204  East  5th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


RENT — Five-room  cottage,  three  miles  Fairfield 
Beach.  Conn.;  shade  trees,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  garage.  BAILEY,  7224  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Paying  ice  and  coal  business  in 
small  South  Jersey  town;  established  14 
years,  same  owner;  also  seven-room  house  with 
heat,  plumbing  and  electricity;  two  garages  ac¬ 
commodating  four  cars;  ill-liealth  of  owner 
forces  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER  78S9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  store  property  with  one 
acre,  suitable  for  chickens;  fruit  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7S91.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Acreage,  with  or  without  buildings, 
require  brook  and  woodtract.  within  50  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  7892,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Summer  lunch-room,  equipped  to 
serve  meals:  good  location  on  New  York-At- 
lantic  City  highway,  18  miles  to  Atlantic  City; 
rent  low.  A.  FRELIN,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


11  ROOMS.  3  ACRES,  on  high  knoll,  bordering 
Hudson  River,  on  road  ferry  to  Catskill;  2 
minutes  to  New  York  Central  Station;  110  miles 
New  York  City:  extensive  views;  boarders; 
road-stand  or  tourists’  inn;  very  reasonable. 
BOX  8,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-room  shingled  bungalow,  five 
acres,  electric,  water;  $2,000,  half  cash,  rest 
in  terms;  Sullivan  County.  ADVERTISER  7895, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  home,  near  town,  78 
acres,  8-room  house,  steam,  electricity,  bath, 
new  modern  barn,  silo,  milk-house,  poultry- 
house,  orchard,  brook,  woods,  25  head  stock, 
tools:  milk  nets  5.3  cents  quart;  $7,800. 
ERNEST  SCAGG,  20  Ottawa  St.,  No.  Agawan, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 11  acres,  8-room  house,  barn,  elec¬ 
tric,  suitable  home  or  poultry:  price  $3,500, 
part  cash.  Write  BOX  65,  Pine  Bush.  N.  Y. 


186  ACRES,  STOCK,  tools,  tractor,  worked; 

$5,800,  $2,300  cash.  WM.  KODRICH.  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Colonial  Hotel,  15  rooms, 
electricity,  all  furnished:  2  double  cabins; 
garage  business  and  gas  station;  4  acres  land. 
J.  W.  JENSEN,  Rt.  20,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta.  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid),  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60:  10  lbs.  delivered. 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90;  buckwheat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3  60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50:  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anywhere:  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPR0UL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY’ — 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  hickory  smoked,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  real  country  style.  5-lb.  bags,  $1.25.  3-lb. 
boxes  in  links  $1,  postpaid;  keeps  fresh.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD.  PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  SCHUYLER  AVINSLOAV, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  HONEY  and  maple  syrup  in  glass  for 
roadside  stands.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


PURE  A’ERAIONT  maple  syrup.  No.  1,  gallon 
$2.  half  gallon  $1.15,  delivered  third  zone. 
UNDERCLIFFE  TROUT  POND  FARM,  K.  H. 
Wheeler,  Prop.,  AVilloughby,  Vt. 


HONEY,  FANCY  white  in  60s  or  5-lb.  pails. 
LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Butternuts  in  shell.  MABLE  GAR¬ 
LAND,  Putney,  Vt. 


A’ERMONT  MAPLE  syrup  $2  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone.  U.  F.  AA’EBSTER.  East  Highgate, 
Vermont. 


10  LBS.  MEDIUM  dark  maple  sugar  $1.75.  pre¬ 
paid  to  zone  2.  MRS.  GUY  R.  CLOUGH,  R. 
2,  AVindsor,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED  - —  Accommodate  4;  bath, 
etc. ;  Pemigewasset  Valley.  D.  AV.  H. ;  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  ADA’ERTISER  7837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  NURSING  cottage  patients  wanted, 
chronic  and  mild  nervous  diseases.  L.  O. 
MARTIN,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Board  on  farm.  ADA’ERTISER 
7886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


OFFERING  SLIGHTLY  used  DeLaval  separator 
at  less  than  half  cost.  ALBERT  HAYAVOOD, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Electric  light  plant  cheap.  SHAD- 
AA’ELL,  AA’ashingten,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Small  garden  tractor,  state  make, 
age.  horsepower,  list  of  attachments  and  price. 
BOX  554  EQUITY.  113  AV.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  bom  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Race  Family 

Yes,  I  remember  short,  round,  jolly 
Nick  Race  who  used  to  visit  my  people 
occasionally  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  par¬ 
ticular  visit  that  I  have  in  mind  occurred 
more  than  60,  perhaps  more  than  65 
years  ago.  It  was  in  the  Fall  when  my 
father  was  engaged  in  harvesting  some 
mangel  beets,  the  only  crop  of  them  I 
think  that  he  ever  raised.  He  had 
plowed  up  an  old  garden  for  them,  and 
those  mangels  grew  to  astonishing  size. 
How  Nick  laughed  when  father  pulled 
up  an  unusually  large  one.  Twenty-six 
inches  long,  they  said,  and  fully  as  much 
around,  with  one  or  two  reaching  30 
inches.  It  was  some  job  to  cut  them  up 
for  the  cows,  as  there  were  no  machines 
for  the  job.  No  more  were  grown  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  job  to  cut  them.  Nick  and 
his  laughter  impressed  me  fully  as  much 
as  the  beets. 

It  so  happened  that  I  drove  over  one 
day  last  week  to  the  little  settlement 
where  Nick  used  to  live,  right  along  the 
Chenango  River.  I  saw  the  name  Race 
as  soon  as  I  entered  the  little  church 
there,  and  at  once  commenced  to  inquire 
about  the  family.  Why,  yes,  they  said, 
several  by  the  name  of  Race  lived  along 
here  years  ago,  but  there  isn't  one  left 
now.  The  various  families  owned  farms 
along  this  valley  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  One  lived  down  in  the  stone  house 
where  Mr.  Wilcox  lives  now.  I  saw  the 
house  when  coming  along,  and  have 
visited  with  Mr.  Wilcox.  It  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  house,  solidly  built  and  shows  good 
care  in  its  upkeep.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  stone  for  the  house  were  brought 
from  England,  but  Mr.  Wilcox  discounts 
that  story  and  believes  that  the  main 
portion  is  native  stone.  Caps  over  doors 
and  windows  are  different,  and  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
house  is  thought  to  be  around  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old. 

The  Mr.  Race  who  lived  there  had 
either  seven  or  nine  boys,  said  a  nearby 
resident,  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
about  all  those  boys  taking  their  scythes 
and  mowing  down  across  the  flat  in  front 
of  the  house  to  the  river,  a  half  mile,  and 
then  back,  making  a  mile  of  mowing  for 
each.  I  asked  some  old-time  mowers  to¬ 
day  how  wide  they  cut  with  the  long 
scythes  of  the  yonder  days.  They  gave  me 
such  diffei’ent  answers  that  I  must  take 
my  own  estimate  of  the  width.-  I  figure 
that  if  there  were  nine  of  the  boys  with 
good  “reach”  they  may  have  cut  eight 
acres  by  mowing  down  across  the  flat 
and  back. 

I  couldn't  find  out  much  about  Nick 
Race,  He  worked  on  the  canal,  I  know, 
sometimes  driving  mules  or  horses  be¬ 
tween  Utica  and  Binghamton,  and  play¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  the  folks  with 
whom  that  he  came  in  contact.  Can’t 
quite  remember  how  he  did  some  of  the 
things  that  amused  him  and  sometimes 
exasperated  others.  Farmers  and  others 
would  hurry  up  the  work  and  then  get  a 
job  on  the  canal  in  the  Fall  when  busi¬ 
ness  was  most  lively.  A  raw  team  and 
driver  had  trouble  starting  a  boat 
usually.  It  did  not  take  a  hard  pull  for 
the  trained  mules  to  start  a  boat,  but  it 
did  require  that  they  keep  pulling  mod¬ 
erately  and  finally  the  boat  commenced  to 
move  and  then  was  soon  under  way.  A 
hard  pulling  team  that  could  not  get  the 
knack  of  a  steady  pull  couldn't  start  the 
boat  and  here  was  a  chance  for  Nick  to 
have  a  little  fun.  Then  to  stop  a  boat 
required  experience.  Get  a  new  recruit 
to  swing  a  rope  around  the  post  and 
quickly  stop  the  boat  at  the  landing 
meant  a  broken  rope  or  something  else 
giving  way.  The  uninitiated  no  doubt 
afforded  Nic-k  his  opportunity  for  some  of 
his  fun. 

The  Legislature  voted  the  canal  built 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  Somebody  should  get  up  a  cele¬ 
bration  on  the  beginning  or  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  canal.  It  was  the  first  that 
these  interior  folks  had  to  aid  them  in 
getting  produce  to  market  and  in  procur¬ 
ing  supplies  for  the  farms  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  all  along  the  route  and  for  miles  out 
each  way.  Before  that,  teaming  to  Cats- 
kill  or  Kingston  was  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Many  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
teaming  business,  but  teaming  on  the 
canal  and  other  services  took  the  place 
of  the  long  team  hauls.  My  old  friend, 
L.  N.  Clark,  who  farms  it  near  by,  told 


me  some  of  the  local  news  of  the  place, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beardsley  also,  and 
they  are  now  the  oldest  residents  here. 

This  particular  place  used  to  be  known 
as  East  Greene,  and  it  is  close  up  to  the 
Oxford  line  and  perhaps  five  miles  from 
Greene  village.  The  history  states  that 
the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Chenango 
County,  and  one  of  the  first  within  the 
new  frontier,  was  established  at  East 
Greene  in  3795  by  Elder  Nathaniel  Kel¬ 
logg.  and  that  Elder  Kellogg  remained  for 
30  years.  The  next  year  a  school  was 
started  and  taught  by  Enoch  Gray,  who 
kept  the  school  each  Winter  for  10  year's. 
Early,  this  was  an  important  point,  but 
soon  somebody  secured  a  turnpike 
through  from  Catskill  by  way  of  Oxford 
to  Ithaca,  and  others  figured  a  turnpike 
from  Kingston  by  way  of  Greene  and  to 
Ithaca  and  Bath,  leaving  East  Greene 
out  of  the  calculation.  Later  it  was 
served  by  the  stage  route  from  Coopers- 
town  by  way  of  Oxford  and  down  to 
Binghamton.  There  is  much  of  this  his¬ 
tory  of  stages,  canal  business  and  the 
railroad. 

After  75  years  of  this  history,  there 
was  in  the  place  a  sash  and  blind  factory, 
various  shops  and  a  dry  dock  on  the 
canal.  I  saw7  none  of  these  now.  Its 
name  became  Brisbin  or  Brisben,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  you  consult,  the  post  office 
or  the  railroad.  Mr.  Brisben  wTas  a  build¬ 
er  on  the  railroad  and  later  became  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Company,  being  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  I  believe,  and  his  name 
came  to  be  given  to  the  place  where  he 
commenced  to  build.  With  the  entrance 
of  the  railway,  the  canal  had  to  go.  Peo¬ 
ple  deplored  the  loss  of  jobs  on  the  canal 
in  the  Fall.  Some  cut  wood  for  locomo¬ 
tive  fuel  on  some  of  the  roads,  but  even 
that  did  not  last  long.  Now  for  many 
years  the  dairy  business  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  all  industry  on  farms  and  in 
towns.  What  is  to  become  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  what  comes  next?  Dairy¬ 
ing  appears  to  be  the  only  possibility, 
but  the  low  prices  for  milk  leave  but  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  farms  to  contribute  to  town 
business.  l. 


On  Working  for  Others 

If  you  work  for  the  public  for  nothing 
you  receive  anathema  for  reward,  has 
been  illustrated  very  clearly  and  brightly 
in  the  case  of  a  neighbor  of  mine.  When 
the  State  of  New  York  started  the  work 
relief  program  two  years  ago,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  work 
in  my  town.  Later,  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  resigned,  this 
neighbor  of  mine  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  He  is  a  man  filled  with 
public-spiritedness  and  at  once  took  an 
intense  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
employed  and  in  securing  work  relief  pro¬ 
jects  to  be  done  by  the  State,  on  the 
highways  of  the  town  in  order  that  the 
needy  might  be  cared  for.  When  the 
problem  of  overseers  came  up  this  man 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  a  gang, 
which,  without  pay,  he  has  done  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  When  the  na¬ 
tional  funds,  through  the  CWA  came 
through  the  beginning  of  this  year,  wdiite 
collar  jobs  galore  appeared.  It  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  pay  political 
debts.  Overseers  were  appointed  at  $1.20 
per  hour.  My  neighbor  still  continued  to 
work  for  nothing,  for,  he  said,  “This  is  no 
time  to  take  money  unless  one  is  in  ac¬ 
tual  need.” 

His  gang  worked  to  advantage  and 
produced  results  because  he  imbued  those 
under  him  with  a  desire  to  accomplish 
something  worth  while  rather  than  to  do 
as  little  as  possible  in  order  to  stretch 
out  the  work.  But,  in  his  altruistic  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  others  and  to  help  his  town, 
my  neighbor  made  one  great  mistake. 
One  of  the  worst  roads  in  the  town  ran 
past  his  home.  This  highway,  among 
others,  was  repaired  by  his  gang  and. 
now,  instead  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
thanking  him  for  nearly  two  years’  work 
contributed  to  the  public,  they  are  grum¬ 
bling  that  he  is  just  an  ordinary  grafter 
and  was  doing  the  work  for  mercenary 
motives.  Fortunately  the  neighbor  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  instead  of  going- 
sour  and  “chucking  the  job,”  he  smiles 
and  remarks,  “People  who  never  do  any¬ 
thing  for  others  cannot  realize  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unselfishness.”  c.  o,  w. 


A  BIG  THRILL ! 


I  surely  had  a  big  thrill  last  week  when  I 
heard  an  officer  of  a  large  Cooperative  tell 
a  group  of  dairymen  that  he  no  longer  had 
to  siphon  and  that  his  last  creamery  test  was 
up  to  4%.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  it 
had  reached  that  in  ten  years. 

I  knew  he  had  been  trying  out 


since  last  January  and  had  put  his  whole 
herd  on  it  but  until  then  I  did  not  know  they 
had  made  such  a  gain. 

It  gave  me  a  big  thrill  for  we  like  to  see 
results  in  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
—  we  like  to  help  feeders  prosper  and  that 
dairyman  was  surely  wearing  a  smile  that 
wouldn’t  come  off. 


President* 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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FAMOUS 


FOR 


SAFETY 


HE  famous  Unadiila 
Silo  with  exclusive 
features  like  its  safe  and  easy 
door-front  ladder  —  in  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  at  unusual¬ 
ly  low  prices!  You  can  get 
The  Unadiila  at  a  price  cor¬ 
responding  to  prices  of  pro¬ 
ducts  you  sell. 

•  Write  today  for  Unadiila 
Catalog  and  get  our  offer  for 
extra  discounts  on  cash  and 
early  orders  and  our  Easy 
payment  plan.  Unadiila  Silo 
Co.,  box  C,  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


*  uj  j ' Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


HANDLE  YOUR 
HAY  FORK  VK*T 

IRELAND  HOIS 


SAVE  HAYING 

TIME 

AND 

LABOR 


FOR 
THE 

1ST  SEASON 

“Unloads  3tlmes  faster"  "Saves  man  and  team” 
"Worth  3  times  the  money  I  paid" 

"Certainly  works  well" 

"Can’t  go  wrong  with  an  Ireland  Hoist" 

Quick  in  action  with  perfect  control.  Capacity  1200 
pounds  direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 
DISTRIBL'TOKS — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
or  write  direct  for  circulars. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.  "c"’ 


mum 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  — 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


pr  Open  a  Savings  Account 

r  BY  MAIL 


In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3'  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


a 

n 
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Money  Saving  Silo  Values -NOW 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  51  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y, 


‘INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
dention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
Ito  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-S  Adult  Bldg,  Washington. D,  C. 


I 


Free  Electricity  from 
the  Wind 

A  Wind-Power  Light  Plant  wilt  light  your 
house  and  furnish  power  free,  from  the  wind. 
Operates  like  a  windmill.  Costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  run.  Trouble-free,  fully 
guaranteed.  Low  special  prices  this 
spring.  Free  literature  if  you  will 
send  plat  of  your  farm  buildiugs. 
power  requirements,  and  depth  of 

_ _  well  for  water  system. 

Wind-Power  Light  Company,  Box  B,  Newton,  Iowa 


Edmonds’  Trapnesi  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 
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Muskmelons  for  Local  Markets 

By  W.  D.  Enzie 

Although  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  ami  Albany  sec¬ 
tions  are  still  considered  the  leading  melon -produc¬ 
ing  areas  in  our  State,  the  influx  of  the  roadside 
market  idea  has  greatly  broadened  the  market  and 
consequent  source  of  supply.  It  is.  therefore,  not  un¬ 
common  during  the  melon  season  for  motorists  to  he 
able  to  obtain  melons  on  practical iy  any  well-trav¬ 
eled  highway.  Inasmuch  as  the  grower  is  not  usually 
interested  in  disposing  of  his  crop  wholesale,  he  does 
not  require  the  large  acreage  that  is  necessary  in 
those  areas  where  great  volume  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  Consequently  there  are  many  small,  well- 
drained.  fertile  sandy  loam  areas  that  offer  a  po¬ 
tential  location  on  which  this  very  fine  fruit  can  he 
grown. 

Before  a  grower  can  intelligently  select  a  variety 
lor  his  purpose,  something  should  he  known  about 
the  factors  that  determine  the  salability  or  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  dispose  of  the  product.  Quality  is  often  de¬ 
fined  as  that  certain  something  which  creates  con¬ 
sumers'  satisfaction.  In  determining  the  value  of  a 
muskmelon  this  factor  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  index  to  the  consumer,  and  since  the  con¬ 
sumer  creates  the  demand,  his  reactions  must  govern 
1  he  type  of  produce  put  on  the  market.  There  are 
many  things  that  cause  a  melon  to  he  poor  in 
quality.  Such  factors  as  flavor,  sugar  content, 
texture  and  flesh  color  very  largely  determine  the 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  Some 
growers,  in  hope  of  getting  the  melons  to  market 
before  a  slump  of  price  is  reached,  pick  them  too 
green  for  the  best  eating  condition.  Such  a  practice 
induces  the  fruit  to  ripen  with  a  flat,  insipid  taste 
as  well  as  being  hard,  firm  and  without  juice.  Melons 
harvested  from  a  diseased  plant  are  also  of  poor 
flavor.  Excessive  rainfall  or  prolonged  drought  may 
produce  similar  results.  Certain  varieties  often  have 
many  individual  melons  which  are  pithy  and  of  poor- 
quality.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  individual 
melons  of  good  varieties  which  are  insipid,  or  that 
have  an  undesirable  flavor.  Poor  texture  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  sponginess  and  stringiness.  Thus 
any  or  all  of  these  factors  largely  determine  the 
usefulness  of  a  given  variety  or  strain. 

Bender's  Surprise,  or  the  Bender,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  originated  with  Mr.  Bender,  a  market 
gardener  in  the  Albany  section.  It  is  the  result  of 
continuous  selection  out  of  the  old  variety  known 
as  Surprise.  It  has  been  grown  more  or  less  prom¬ 
inently  in  Western  New  York  for  at  least  15  years, 
and  now  is  probably  used  by  SO  per  cent  of  our 
growers.  This  melon  will  mature  as  early  as  most 
of  the  important  commercial  varieties,  and  yield 
three  to  four  fruits  per  plant  that  will  weigh  6  to  8 
lbs.  each.  By  proper  thinning  and  cultural  practices 
this  can  be  materially  increased  as  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  10  and  12-lb.  specimens.  The  Bender 
melon  is  short  broad  oval,  nearly  round  in  shape, 
with  a  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  of  about  eight  to 
seven.  When  in  prime  maturity  it  is  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  sweet  and  high  in  quality.  This  variety  has 
largely  replaced  Irondequoit,  the  one  most  commonly 
grown  in  Western  New  York  in  years  previous.  It 
differs  from  that  melon  in  being  a  better  keeper  and 
more  firm  of  rind,  thereby  enabling  the  fruits  to  be 
more  easily  handled.  It  is  also  slightly  earlier,  but 
not  so  well  or  as  uniformly  netted. 

Tip  Top,  Irondequoit  and  Milwaukee  Market  are 
three  other  varieties  in  the  same  group  as  the 
Bender,  but  are  not  as  acceptable  over  as  widespread 
an  area.  The  chief  criticism  from  most  growers  in 
relation  to  these  varieties  has  to  do  with  either 
cracking  at  the  ends  as  with  Irondequoit,  or  the 
soft  ends  resulting  in  poor  keeping  as  with  Milwau¬ 
kee  Market  and  Tip  Top.  Some  growers,  particu¬ 
larly  around  the  Buffalo  area,  consider  Milwaukee 
Market  the  highest  in  quality  of  any  in  the  whole 
group,  but  because  of  its  poor  keeping  qualities  has 
never  threatened  the  stand  of  the  Bender. 

Because  of  irs  extreme  earliness,  Golden  or  Lake 
Champlain  has  the  best  possibilities  of  becoming 
second  in  importance  in  New  York.  In  some  sections, 
particularly  in  the  more  northern  areas  of  the  State, 
it  has  already  made  a  favorable  impression  with 
the  trade.  The  variety  originated  with  H.  J.  Wal- 
lath  of  Ohio  about  1912.  The  fruits  are  globular  in 
shape  and  slightly  flattened  at  the  ends.  The  skin  is 
greenish,  but  in  more  mature  stages  assumes  a  dark 
yellowish  brown  appearance.  The  surface  is  quite 
prominently  ribbed  and  netted,  the  latter  being  finely 
laced.  Fruits  will  weigh  about  2  to  21/2  lbs.  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Flesh  color  is  salmon,  mod¬ 
erately  thick  for  the  size  of  the  melon,  sweet  and 
very  highly  flavored.  It  is  quite  evident  that  its 
value  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  size,  but  rather  to 


its  extreme  earliness  and  its  high  degree  of  quality. 

In  the  same  group  is  another  old  standard,  the 
Emerald  Gem.  This  also  produces  a  small,  salmon- 
fleshed  fruit  that  matures  about  10  days  to  two 
weeks  after  Champlain.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is 
nearly  globular,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  is  very 
sparsely  netted  over  its  dark  skin.  It  is  certainly 
adapted  very  well  to  the  home  garden,  and  possibly 
to  fill  in  the  gap  on  the  local  market  between 
Golden  Champlain  and  the  Bender. 

Inasmuch  that  practically  all  melons  from  the 
western  sections  are  of  the  Rocky  Ford  type,  grow¬ 
ers  have  come  into  competition  at  the  market  with 
this  very  splendid  sort.  This  has  led  some  growers 
to  attempt  the  production  of  them.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  most  varieties  of  this  type  are  not  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  chiefly  because  of  the  short  growing 
season.  The  variety  known  as  Hale's  Best  or  II.  B., 
offers  the  best  possibilities  as  a  variety  in  this  group. 
As  with  most  leading  varieties,  there  are  strains  of 
Hale's  Best  that  have  been  selected  for  earliness. 
No.  3(1  and  No.  122  Hale's  Best  have  been  reported  to 
be  fully  a  week  earlier  than  the  older  type,  and 
therefore  would  be  better  suited  for  trial  with 
growers  who  are  desirably  located.  Unless  th« 
grower  is  quite  sure  of  a  reasonably  long  growing 
season,  this  type  would  probably  not  prove  very 
satisfactory. 

Delicious  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  used  particularly  in  the  Buffalo  market. 
It  is  similar  in  type  to  the  Bender,  being  flatter, 
more  uniformly  and  heavily  netted,  but  somewhat 
earlier.  On  the  whole,  information  as  to  its  per¬ 
formance  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

One  of  the  most  recent  introductions  is  the  one 
known  as  Honey  Rock,  but  also  called  by  such  names 
as  Sugar  Rock,  Sugar  Sweet  and  Honey  Sweet.  So 
far  it  has  been  reported  to  be  rapidly  replacing  other 
varieties  in  the  Michigan  melon  sections,  but  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  its  performance  under  our  conditions 
is  not  sufficiently  adequate  to  pass  judgment.  Honey 
Rock  is  reported  to  be  the  result  of  a  three-way 
chance  cross  involving  first  Irondequoit  and  Honey 
Dew  and  then  Golden  Champlain.  The  variety  at 
I  he  present  time,  although  somewhat  ununiform,  is 
nearly  globular,  variable  as  to  amount  of  heavy  net¬ 
ting,  with  interstices  first  pale  creamy  green  and 
when  mature,  light  to  golden  yellow.  The  flesh  is 
medium  thick,  deep  salmon  color,  with  the  shell  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  thick,  very  dark  green.  It 
is  slightly  fibrous,  juicy,  with  a  musky  sweet  flavor 
and  excellent  quality.  In  general  shape  and  char¬ 
acter  of  netting  it  approaches  some  strains  of  Rocky 
Ford,  but  the  exceedingly  light  color  of  the  inter¬ 
stices  renders  it  individual. 

Some  successful  musk  melon-growers  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  produce  a  melon  that  is  suitable 
to  their  own  conditions.  Very  often  such  strains  are 
reported  as  having  two  or  three  varieties  mixed 
together  until  the  grower,  by  continual  selection,  de- 
Aelops  a  variety  that  seems  better  adapted  to  his 
community  than  any  standard  sort  he  had  yet  tried. 
In  the  past  this  practice  has  been  usually  frowned 
upon,  largely  because  of  the  inability  of  the  grower 
as  a  seed  selecter.  I  believe  at  these  times,  under 
existing  conditions  of  local  and  roadside  marketing 
where  no  quantity  of  melons  are  shipped  to  distant 
markets  from  this  State,  that  this  practice  has  its 
merits.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  thought 
that  standard  commercial  varieties  should  be  limited 
in  their  use,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  grower 
will  benefit  by  using  these  varieties  upon  which 
years  of  selection  by  competent  seed  breeders  have 
been  spent.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  those  sections 
where  the  grower  by  experience  has  found  that  his 
strain  suits  his  particular  local  market  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  any  standard  he  has  been  able  to 
grow.  In  these  times  the  type  of  melon-growers  who 
are  still  in  the  business  are  undoubtedly  much  better 
fitted  to  select  seed  melons  than  many  of  the  less 
successful  growers  unqualified  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  problem. 


Curculio  in  Apple  and  Plum 

Damage  to  plums  and  apples  by  curculio  is  some¬ 
what  serious  in  New  England  orchards,  and  it  is 
getting  worse.  These  creatures  are  not  particularly 
new,  but  both  are  more  harmful  in  some  seasons 
and  in  some  areas  than  in  others.  It  has  been  es¬ 
timated  that  the  damage  by  apple  curculio  alone 
the  country  over  equals  6  per  cent  of  the  total  culls 
in  any  one  year.  It  is  therefore  well  for  the  grower 
to  look  for  injury  from  curculio,  and  if  found,  or  is 
anticipated,  one  may  employ  measures  of  control 
insofar  as  they  have  been  worked  out.  The  plum 
curculio  is  probably  more  common,  but  the  apple 
species  more  difficult  to  suppress  because  of  incom¬ 
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plete  knowledge  of  how  to  control  if.  even  though 
it  is  not  known  by  definite  survey  to  be  widespread. 

Curculios  are  small  snout  beetles.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  the  potato  beetles,  being  about  one- 
sixth  inch  in  length.  They  live  in  rubbish,  stones 
and  rail  fences  and  among  grass  and  leaves  and  sur¬ 
face  soil.  They  emerge  about  blossoming  time  or 
shortly  after.  The  adults  are  of  two  sexes  which 
copulate.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  under  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  where  the  worm  works.  The  beetles  of 
either  species  scar  the  fruit  and  hurt  its  sale  value. 
The  worm  works  under  the  skin  in  the  developing 
fruit. 

The  two  species  of  curculio  produce  somewhat 
similar  injuries  to  fruit.  The  plum  curculio  (Cono- 
traehelus  nenuphar)  can  be  distinguished  when  the 
beetles  are  found  by  the  presence  of  black  markings 
and  raised  spots  on  the  wings  and  by  the  occurrence 
on  the  fruit  of  brownish  scars  somewhat  like  a 
half  moon  or  letter  D. 

The  apple  curculio  (Tatchypterellus  quadrigib- 
bus)  on  the  other  hand,  is  reddish  brown  in  color 
with  four  prominent  humps  on  the  back.  Its  snout 
is  longer  than  its  body,  and  is  somewhat  curved,  but 
not  as  crooked  as  is  that  of  the  plum  curculio.  The 
most  characteristic  thing  about  apple  curculio  injury 
is  a  deep  funnel-shaped  pit  with  a  small  brown  scar 
at  the  bottom.  If  these  pits  are  cut  through  the 
center,  often  a  dark  line  will  be  found  reaching  part 
way  to  the  core  and  slightly  forked  or  bent  lo  one 
side  at  the  inner  end.  The  scars  of  the  plum  cur¬ 
culio  will  also  be  round,  but  will  have  a  bent  line, 
and  the  scars  on  the  surface  of  the  apple  are  usually 
more  scattered  than  those  made  by  the  apple 
curculio. 

The  life  history  is  important  as  a  basic  point  in 
understanding  the  suggested  means  of  control..  Both 
species  of  curculio  have  complete  life  cycles.  The 
egg  and  worms  are  found  only  in  the  fruit,  while 
the  pupse  live  in  the  soil,  and  adult  or  beetles  live 
on  the  trees  where  they  may  be  found,  and  some 
of  the  time  in  the  ground. 

The  eggs  of  the  apple  curculio  are  believed  to  be 
laid  over  a  two-month  period,  beginning  shortly  after 
the  fruit  starts  to  form.  The  worms  may  live  in  the 
fruit  three  weeks  before  they  pupate  inside  of  the 
apple.  The  beetles  emerge  in  about  a  week,  and 
soon  go  into  hibernation.  The  creatures  of  both 
species  winter  over  in  grass,  rubbish,  brush,  stone 
walls  and  similar  places.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid 
from  May  15  to  27. 

The  seasonal  history  of  the  plum  curculio.  in  ap¬ 
ples  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Whitcomb  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  who  found  that  the  creatures  live  as  beetles 
in  hibernation  in  the  soil  or  in  rubbish  from  October 
till  May.  In  late  April  the  l>eetles  emerge,  about 
blossom  time  in  the  Bay  State,  and  fly  to  the  trees. 
On  the  trees  the  creatures  feed  and  lay  eggs  in  very 
small  apples.  The  grubs  hatch  in  the  fruit  during 
June.  In  July  the  grubs  continue  feeding,  and  aj>- 
ples  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  grubs  leave  the 
apples  and  pupate  in  cells  in  the  ground.  New  bee¬ 
tles  emerge  from  the  soil  in  early  August  and  fly  to 
the  trees  where  they  feed  and  scar  the  apples.  In 
late  September  and  early  October  the  beetles  fly  to 
hiding  places  for  hibernation.  So  the  old  beetles 
may  scar  the  fruit  in  May  and  June  and  the  new 
ones  in  August  and  September. 

The  injury  to  the  fruit  by  the  plum  curculio  is  a 
scar  often  half-moon-shaped,  developing  into  dimples 
or  depressions  and  hard  dark  lines  beneath  the  dim¬ 
ple  in  apples,  and  leads  to  gummosis  on  the  fruits  of 
plum  and  peach.  The  small  worm  lives  and  works 
in  the  fruit.  Injured  specimens  may  drop  pre¬ 
maturely  and  should  be  destroyed  or  they  become 
culls  at  harvest  time  and  need  attention  then. 

The  conditions  that  favor  the  curculio  damage  are 
the  presence  of  plum  and  peach  trees  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  ;  the  prevalence  of  hibernating  shelters  of  debris 
where  the  creatures  may  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  certain  host  plants,  such  as  hawthorn  and  wild 
crab  on  the  same  or  adjacent  property,  and  failure 
to  suppress  or  break  the  life  cycle  of  the  creatures 
in  previous  years. 

Spraying  and  general  orchard  sanitation  are  the 
chief  means  of  control.  Pasturing  the  orchard  where 
practicable  in  June  or  after  harvest  to  feed  the 
infested  specimens  will  help. 

The  spray  control  which  is  chiefly  effective  only 
for  plum  curculio  consists  in  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  pre-blossotn,  calyx  and  one  week  after 
calyx  period s.  Moreover,  often  a  two-week  spray 
after  the  calyx  stage  is  needed.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  about  blossoming  time  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  creatures  will  hatch  in  large  numbers 
necessitating  frequent  sprayings  in  May.  Severe 
infestation  often  in  certain  areas  of  the  orchard 
near  shelters  may  need  a  spray  three  weeks  after 
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the  calyx.  These  applications  may  coincide  exactly 
with  some  of  the  regular  cover  sprays  for  apple  seal). 
Lime-sulphur  with  the  lead  in  a  liquid  spray,  or  a 
dust  powder  is  needed. 

General  sanitation  is  important.  Grassland,  near¬ 
by  woodland,  and  adjacent  properties  favor  curculio 
because  they  give  shelter.  It  is  well  therefore  to 
clear  out  the  brush  and  rubbish  areas.  Restrict  the 
stone  wall  and  rail  fence  lines.  Clear  out  the 
shrubbery  and  leaves  along  the  borders.  All  of  these 
measures  ,  tend  to  restrict  the  chances  to  breed  and 
hibernate.  It  is  important  in  both  cases  to  collect, 
where  possible,  and  destroy  the  thinned  culls  and 
the  harvest  culls  if  done  promptly  while  the  worms 
are  still  inside  the  fruit.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  the  apple  curculio.  Hand-picking  and 
destruction  of  infested  fruit  will  help  some,  but  it 
may  be  cheaper  to  pasture  the  area.  Bright  sunlight 
kills  the  worms;  perhaps  also  the  pupae,  so  that  one 
should,  if  he  can.  rake  the  fallen  fruit  out  into  the 
sun. 

Pasturing  with  hens,  pigs  or  sheep  may  sometimes 
be  possible  in  .Tune  and  July  and  again  just  before 
and  after  harvesting  will  be  efficacious. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Notes  From  Idaho 

Spring  is  weeks  ahead  of  time  with  us.  I  shall 
have  Mastodon  strawberries  in  10  days  or  two  weeks 
from  now  (May  7).  Iris,  pansies,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  stocks  and  peonies  are  in 
bloom,  and  everything  else  is  ahead  of 
time.  But — and  but  is  a  big  word  in 
this  connection — we  are  short  of  water 
because  we  had  a  snowless  Winter. 

The  water  company  has  told  us  that 
We  shall  not  have  any  water  after 
about  July  1,  and  no  water  here  means 
exactly  that,  because  we  cannot  hope 
for  rains  until  next  October,  unless  we 
have  very  unusual  luck.  We  have  had 
short  water  years  before,  but  never 
like  this  year.  I  was  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  about  three  weeks  ago  and  the 
mountain  streams  that  usually  run  all 
the  year  were  about  dry,  just  little 
rivulets.  With  all  our  water  shortages 
we  have  never  had  a  crop  failure  that 
was  disastrous,  so  we  are  carrying  on 
hoping  for  the  best. 

What  1  started  to  write  you  about  is  a  report  I 
have  received  from  a  friend  who  is  in  the  Census 
Bureau  in  Washington.  This  is  printed  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  so  I  fancy  not  many  will  be  printed,  and  it 
deals  with  the  poultry  division  of  the  last  census, 
going  into  every  detail  of  the  poultry  business ;  how 
many  farms  keep  hens,  how  many  hens  they  keep, 
how  many  eggs  were  produced  and  how  many  eggs 
American  hens  average  in  a  year. 

I  have  been  telling  the  public  that  the  average 
American  hen  lays  seven  dozen  eggs  a  year,  getting 
these  figures  from  some  investigations  of  my  own 
and  from  the  guesses  of  some  of  my  experiment 
station  friends.  This  report  tells  us  the  hens  kept 
on  egg  farms  produce  10  dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  and 
those  of  American  general-purpose  farms  produce 
G.6  dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  so  my  average  is  almost 
exact  for  all  the  hens  in  the  country. 

Several  thousand  men  are  working  in  Idaho  for 
one  or  another  of  our  alphabetical  substitutes  for  a 
dole,  and  as  the  government  boards  them  well  this 
work  relieves  the  unemployment  situation  and  at  the 
same  time  distributes  a  lot  of  money  for  farm 
products  such  as  meats,  Hour,  beans,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes.  sugar,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  other 
foods,  which  Idaho  produces  in  profusion.  This  food 
demand  and  the  distribution  of  the  pay  of  the 
workers  among  their  dependents  has  eased  up  the 
situation  very  much. 

From  the  reports  we  get  it  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  we  would  be  eating  flour  made  from  Canadian 
wheat  before  the  harvest  of  another  year,  and 
American  farmers  would  be  getting  a  chance  to 
spend  their  money  for  the  wheat  they  did  not  grow 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Canadian  brethren.  There 
is  no  thing  certain  hut  death  and  taxes,  and  taxes 
are  getting  to  be  the  more  dreaded  of  the  two. 

I  hope  you  are  feeling  as  free  from  care  as  I  do. 
It's  God’s  dry  spell,  so  why  worry?  miller  purvis. 


The  Blacksmith  Shop  at  Your  Door 

‘Tinder  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  village 
smithy  stands,"  was  true  to  life  in  Longfellow’s 
day,  but  now  the  chestnut  trees  have  gone  and  the 
garage  has  taken  the  place  of  the  shop.  Smithies 
still  exist,  but  those  busy  days  with  work  from  morn 
till  night  have  goue.  Tractors  and  autos  have  been 


forcing  the  horse  into  the  background  and  much  of 
(he  repair  work  on  the  farm  goes  with  the  auto  to 
the  garage.  So  most  shops  have  a  very  sleepy  look 
with  their  owners  working  "part  time." 

Levi  Mellinger,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  is  not  one  of 
these.  He  is  a  full-time  blacksmith  with  plenty  of 
work,  for  instead  of  waiting  for  work  he  goes  after 
it.  His  shop  is  near  the  center  of  a  busy  borough, 
and  is  an  old  landmark  standing  for  over  50  years. 
In  the  23  years  that  Mr.  Mellinger  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  his  trade  in  this  place  times  have  changed,  and 
in  late  years  things  were  getting  sort  of  gloomy  for 
him,  too.  but  about  three  years  ago  he  worked  out 
a  plan  that  has  proved  a  gloom  chaser  for  him  and 
a  boon  to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

First  he  purchased  a  1923  model  touring  car  and 
then  using  the  handiness  and  ingenuity  that  goes 
with  his  trade,  converted  it  into  a  shop  on  wheels. 
Since  that  blacksmithing  for  him  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  fact  he  says  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  his  work  is  due  to  his  shop  on  wheels.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  to  the  farmer  to  have  the 
shop  come  to  the  door,  for  it  is  very  unhandy  to 
take  horses  which  are  not  accustomed  to  the  hard 
highways  and  heavy  traffic  to  town.  It  is  often  at 
the  very  busiest  time  that  a  horse  loses  a  shoe,  so 
a  call  will  bring  the  shop  with  no  lost  time  or 
inconvenience. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  this  shop  live  as  far  as  15 
miles  from  town.  Mr.  Mellinger  does  a  great  deal 


of  work  among  the  Amish,  who  do  not  believe  in 
automobiles,  and  use  tractors  for  belt  power  only. 
They  take  great  pride  in  their  many  horses,  and 
usually  have  them  reshod  every  six  weeks.  Horse¬ 
shoeing  is  not  the  only  work  this  modern  blacksmith 
does.  He  gathers  up  all  kinds  of  repair  jobs.  He 
mends  harness,  sharpens  mowers  and  makes  any¬ 
thing  new  you  ask  him  to.  At  present  he  is  making 
a  bird  bath  out  of  native  sandstone.  He  does  some 
of  this  work  right  on  the  farm,  and  a  great  deal 
he  takes  to  his  home  shop  and  delivers  on  the  next 
trip.  For  all  this  special  at  your  door  service  he 
charges  no  more  than  the  regular  fees. 

The  children  miss  nothing  because  of  this  new 
kind  of  shop,  for  it  is  well  fitted  with  a  forge,  water 
tank,  anvil  and  all  other  accessories.  They  still 
love  to  see  the  flaming  forge  and  watch  how  cleverly 
the  shoe  is  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  then  put  in 
the  water  tank  to  sizzle  and  cool.  They  like  to  hear 
the  blacksmith  tell  of  fractious  mules  and  nervous 
horses  that  do  not  like  the  idea  of  new  shoes.  Their 
father  thinks  of  that  rainy  morning  when  he  took 
his  horses  to  the  shop  because  he  figured  that  he 
would  not  lose  any  time  from  farm  work,  and  then 
when  he  got  there  he  found  that  a  half  dozen  more 
farmers  had  the  same  notion,  and  had  beaten  him 
to  it,  so  he  waited  all  forenoon  and  then  missed  his 
dinner  waiting  for  his  turn.  “A  grand  idea,  this 
shop  on  wheels,"  he  says.  mbs.  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  Jersey  Farming  Notes 

Summer  Green  Manures  for  Humus 
Intensive  vegetable  growers  and  market  gardeners 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  are  rapidly  adopting  the 
idea  of  planting  quick-growing  green  manure  crops 
in  between  early  and  late  cash  crops  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  keep  up  the  organic  content  of  heavily 
cropped  soils.  Where  the  land  is  idle  even  for  as 
short  a  period  as  five  to  six  weeks  an  increasing 
number  of  growers  are  resorting  to  this  humus 
source  instead  of  buying  more  expensive  manures. 

Sudan  grass  or  sorghum  seeded  in  excess  of  40 
lbs.  to  the  acre  are  the  most  popular  quick-growing 
crops  now  used,  especially  on  the  dry  lands,  while 
field  corn  thickly  drilled  is  often  used  as  a  substitute 
on  the  irrigated  areas. 
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Buckwheat  and  sunflowers,  which  are  likewise 
quick-growing  plants,  are  losing  ground  in  this 
planting  scheme,  largely  because  of  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  properties  of  the  listed  crops.  Obviously 
where  10  or  more  weeks  are  available  for  such  a 
crop  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  are  given  preference 
over  any  of  the  above-mentioned  plants. 

Numerous  tests  on  the  sassafras  soils,  which  are 
ideal  for  vegetable  production,  indicate  that  while 
the  humus  depletion  of  soil  may  be  an  insidious 
thing,  its  restoration  is  gradual  but  certain  under 
a  cropping  scheme  of  quick-growing  green  manures, 
supplemented  with  the  regular  use  of  Winter  cover 
crops  in  the  rotation. 

Sweet  Potato  Efficiency  in  1934 

Sweet  potato-growers  in  Southern  New  Jersey  are 
copying  a  page  from  the  white  potato  industry  by 
enrolling  in  high  yield  clubs  as  a  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest  in  efficient  unit  yield  and  in  subsequent 
low  bushel  cost  of  production.  A  250-bushel  Sweet 
Potato  Club  has  been  conducted  in  Cumberland 
County  for  three  years,  but  with  particular  success 
in  1933,  when  12  growers  exceeded  the  250  bushel 
mark  of  U.  S.  No.  l’s.  Summary  facts  on  costs  and 
practices  from  these  growers  are  being  seriously 
considered  by  all  progressive  growers  in  their  plans 
for  getting  ahead  with  the  1934  plantings. 

Over  175  acres  are  involved  in  last  season’s  con¬ 
test,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  the  growers 
all  bedded  in  flue,  electric  or  hot-water  heated  beds 
about  four  bushels  of  seed  for  each 
acre  planted.  This  seed  was  treated 
for  surface  diseases  in  organic  mercury 
before  bedding,  and  represented  promi¬ 
nent  seed  strains  of  Yellow  Jerseys 
now  in  use  in  the  area. 

The  roots  were  likewise  treated  by 
these  growers  in  the  mercury  solution 
at  planting  time.  The  prevailing  dis¬ 
tances,  depending  on  the  soil,  are  36x 
23  in.  or  32x18  in.  The  most  common 
fertilizer  analysis  is  a  3-8-8  used  at  a 
rate  of  1.200  lbs.  to  the  acre.  One-half 
of  this  is  applied  broadcast  before  field 
setting,  the  remainder  as  a  side-dress 
when  the  plants  get  a  good  start. 

The  fields  are  cultivated  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  or  six  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  sprayed  one  to  three  times, 
depending  on  the  prevalance  of  the  tor¬ 
toise  beetles. 

The  highest  U.  S.  No.  1  yield  recorded  in  1933  was 
405  bushels,  the  lowest  256,  with  306  the  average. 
On  costs,  the  highest  acre  cost  computed  was  $136. 
the  lowest  $95.62,  with  an  average  acre  cost  of 
$112.14.  All  growers  reported  a  shrinkage  in  stor¬ 
age  up  to  February  of  25  per  cent.  Ignoring  further 
facts,  such  as  disease,  excess  shrinkage  and  extra 
quality  packages,  the  bushel  cost  on  an  average  ap¬ 
proaches  50c.  Obviously  in  all  cases  these  figures 
are  in  proportion  to  the  unit  yield.  Many  growers 
reason  that  while  marketing  plans .  for  the  area 
may  proceed  slowly  to  react  favorably  on  prices  re¬ 
ceived,  greater  efficiency  on  the  home  farm  may  t*> 
of  more  direct  help  in  1934.  e.  a.  raymaley. 


How  to  Feed  a  Shade  Tree 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  has  been  making 
a  study  of  feeding  shade  trees,  a  matter  that  is 
often  neglected.  For  this  purpose  a  fertilizer 
analyzing  10  8-6  is  advised. 

To  make  200  lbs.  of  a  10-8-6  tree  food,  the  in¬ 
dicated  amounts  of  each  of  the  following  are  needed  : 
Ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  soda,  if  analyzing- 
20  per  cent  available,  use  100  lbs;  super-phosphate, 
if  analyzing  21  per  cent  available,  use  76  lbs. ;  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  if  analyzing  50  per  cent  available, 
use  24  lbs. :  total  200  lbs. 

Due  to  lack  of  experimental  evidence,  the  correct 
amount  of  food  needed  for  a  large  tree  has  been 
variously  estimated  from  1  lb.  per  foot  height,  to 
certain  amounts  per  inch  diameter.  No  previously 
published  table  has  taken  into  consideration  the  type 
of  tree,  whether  spire-like  or  spreading.  Since  no 
one  measurement  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  volume  of  a  tree  many 
efforts  to  feed  trees  have  been  unsuccessful.  To 
determine  a  formula  for  measuring  volume  upon 
which  to  base  dosage,  273  trees  growing  in  various 
situations  were  carefully  measured.  A  transit  was 
used  to  determine  the  height,  and  a  steel  tape  was 
used  to  measure  the  spread  of  the  branches  and  the 
trunk  circumference.  These  measurements  showed 
(hat  if  dosage  is  to  be  based  upon  volume,  the  height, 
spread  and  circumference  of  the  tree  must  be  known. 

The  correct  way  to  calculate  the  amount  of  food 
needed  is  as  follows:  To  the  height  (in  feet),  add 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  26,  1934 


7500  GROUPS  NOW  READY 

1  Norway  Epruce,  1  American  Arborvitae 


1  Chinese 
Arborvitae 

1  Irish 
Juniper 

2  Pfitzeriana 
Juniper 

(Spreading) 

*1. 

BOXWOOD.  6-8  in . $5.00  per  100 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field 

grown),  bushy.  2-2Vi  ft . $6.00  per  100 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  BDOHY. 

2-2%  ft . $3.00  per  100 

50  PANSIES,  ruffled  flow¬ 
ering  mixtures.  beautiful 
markings  (in  bud)  $4.10 
field-grown  plants...  * 

HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS.  Hollyhock  Strain, 
Double  and  Single.  Marvelous  colors,  $4.10 

8  Plants.  Field-grown  .  • 

VIOLAS  or  TUFTED  PANSIES,  all  colors, 
CORNUTA.  ODORATA.  JERSEY  GEM  $4.10 
(blooming  age),  60  plants .  ■ 


6  EVERGREENS 

The  above  collection,  2-2 % 

high  (Landscape  size) 


PERENNIAL  AND  C=30 

ROCKERY  PLANTS . tJ«a, 

2  Tears  Old.  Blooming  Age ,  Field  Grown 
Columbine,  all  colors:  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors ;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow 
Daisies.  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors:  Paint¬ 
ed  Daisies.  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams, 
Forget-Me-Nots.  Physalis  (Chinese  Lant¬ 
ern  Plants) ;  Delphiniums,  light  and  dark 
blue;  Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors; 
Foxgloves.  Phlox.  8  brilliant  colors;  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  white  and  blue;  Yellow  Alys- 
siim,  Gypsophila  (Baby’s  Breath),  Linum 
Blue  Flax.  Achilla,  Snow  in  Summer,  Yel¬ 
low  Sedum,  Arabis  Alpina,  Aster  Alpinus. 

Order  must  amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


Chrysanthemums 

HARDY  EXHIBITION 


White,  yellow,  bronze,  lavender,  pink,  red. 
Will  be  in  full  bloom  this  fall.  Flowers 
measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 


6  Large  Plants,  $1.10 

50  Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asst. ...  $1.10 
50  Aster  Plants,  Exhibit  Type,  Asst. ..  .$1.10 

50  Calendula  Plants,  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flower  Zinnia  Plants,  Asst.. $1.10 

50  Stock  Plants,  Exhibition,  Asst . $1.10 

25  Petunia  Plants,  Asst . $1.10 

Everything  Guaranteed  250  Acres 

BARGAIN  PRICE  FIST  FREE 


The  ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES |'a,ITon’ppa! 


JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  A  NEW  VINELESS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Instructions 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

SO  Yellow,  50  Reds  and  10  Vineless  plants 

(total  no  plants)  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your  >  I 
address  upon  receipt  of . .  y 

200  Yellow,  50  Reds  and  10  Vineless  plants  XV 

Sent  postpaid  to  your  address  for .  Y“ 

Order  at  once.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 

L  &  F.  Dondcro  Box  240  Vineland,  N.J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  for  1934 

Fine  outdoor  grown  plants.  Select,  hand-picked  and 
rood  delivery  guaranteed.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Gold- 
cnaere  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  All¬ 
bead  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  $1-1000,  10,000- 
57  50.  Onion  plants  same  price.  Tomato  Plants: 
Marglobe  Pritchard,  Bounybest,  Indiana  Baltimore, 
etc  $1.50-1000,  10,000-$  12.50.  Sweet  potato,  $1.50- 
1000  Pepper,  $2.50-1000.  We  use  treated  seeds  from 
Certified  Stocks  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  750,000  daily. 

I.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  •  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


art i _ a-  POSTPAID.  One  item  25c  (5  items  $1): 

rlallla  s  pansy.  8  Daisy,  36  Asters,  3  Canna, 
3  Chr’mum,  2  Delphinium.  3  Geurn,  3  Pyrethrum,  10 
S’dragon,  8  Glads,  12  Petunia.  2  Digitalis.  12  V tenia , 
8  H’troppe,  12  Salvia.  12  P’winkle,  3  Vinca,  12  Zinnia, 
3  Rhubarb,  i2  Parsley,  (Beet.  Cabbage,  Let,  Mangle, 
48-25C,  1 00- 35c,  400-$l,  I000-$I.75,  3000-$4.50.)  Brus¬ 
sels,  C’flower,  Broccoli.  36-25C,  I00-45C,  300  -  $  1 .  1000- 
$2.75.  Toma,  Cel.  48-40C,  I00-65C,  500-$3,  IOOO-$5. 
S  Pota,  Tobacco.  36-20c,  I00-35c,  500-$l.65,  1 000- $3. 
All  varieties  postpaid.  (10,000  cabbage,  exp.  collect  $10.) 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SM0KET0WN,  PA. 

RELIABLE  GEORGIA  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

Plants.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat 
Dutch.  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onions.  500, 
65c:  1,000,  $1.  Tomato  Plants  ready  April  15th.  Field- 
grown  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Marglobe,  Baltimore, 
500,  80c;  1,000,  $1.50.  Also  Lettuce,  Beets,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price 
List.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 

Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

ready  for  prompt  shipment.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch  and  Danish:  1,000— 90c,  5,000— 
$4;  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best.  Chalks  Early  Jewell.  New  Stone 
and  Greater  Baltimore:  1.000 — *1,  5,000—54.60.  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower:  1.000— *3.  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper: 
l  000— *2.60.  Sweet  Potato:  1.000—52.  All  prices  f.o.b. 
Franklin.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va, 

CABBAGE — Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Golden  acre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Ballhead,  500-$l,  1000-$ 1 .50  postpaid.  10,000- 
$7  50  expressed. 

TOMATOES— Early  and  late,  500-$l,  1000-$ 1 .50  post¬ 
paid:  5000- $5  expressed. 

PEPPER — Ruby  King:  Porto  Rico  POTATO,  1000- 

$2.50  postpaid. 

CAULIFLOWER,  I00-40c.  Satisfaction. 

FOUR  BROS.  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

»-■  „  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS— 

rine  rrosiprowl  leading  varieties;  300 — 76c,  1,000 

—*1.60  postpaid.  1.000— 76c,  5,000—53.00,  10,000— 
*6.60  collect.  Cauliflower  and  Pepper  Plants:  100 — 
40c,  300—51.00,  1,000—53.00  postpaid.  Tomato  Plants, 
leading  varieties:  500—51.00,  1,000—51,76  postpaid. 
1,000—51.00  collect.  Potato  Plants:  1,000—52.00. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  COMPANY  •  Franklin,  Virginia. 


PLANTS,  OPEN-FIELD,  FROSTPROOF.  CHOICEST 

varieties  grown,  certified  disease  free.  Cabbage,  onion, 
lettuce.  $1-1000,  5000-$4,  l0,000-$7.50.  Broccoli,  to¬ 
mato,  $1.50.  Sweet  potato.  $1.75.  Peppers,  cauliflower, 
$2  .75-1000.  Charges  collect,  hundred  percent  fresh 
live  delivery.  Oldest.  State  growers. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

25  Million  Outdoor  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Special  wholesale  prices:  Cabbage,  60c-l000,  !0,000-$5. 
Onion  plants,  75c.  Pepper,  $2.  Tomato,  $1.  Sweet 
potato,  $1.50 — all  per  1000.  Well  packed,  shipped 
safely  anywhere.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  $1.  Tomatoes  $1.50.  Onions 
$1.  Sweet  Potatoes  $1.50.  Pepper  $2.  Prices  per 
thousand  plants.  F.  O.  B.  Tifton.  Catalog  free. 


COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS 


TIFTON,  GA. 


Mil  I  |  AIIQ  PLANTS— Best  varieties  Tomatoes,  Cab¬ 
in  ILLIUnd  bage.  Onion.  Beets:  500— 76c,  1, 000- 
SI. 25  postpaid.  10.000—57.60  express  collect.  Moss 
packed  STAR  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Heavyweight  Smooth. 
Rurals.  Russets.  II  I,.  IIOD.NETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y 

Howard  1 7 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
freshly  dug,  well  looted.  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants  $5?50o-^ 

Postage  paid.  das.  hi.  Britton,  X  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

PREMIER,  Howard  17,  Ridgely  Aberdeen,  Gandy, 
Lupton— 52.60  per  thousand  F.  O.  B  Mastodon. 
Dorsett.  Fairfax— *  1 .25  per  hundred,  Postpaid  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  Tomato  Plants— 53.00  thousand  F.  O.  B. 

J.  F.  TRUITT  R.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

THK  llERI.IN  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


©  Burns  Weeds  and  Brush 


Hauck  Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  weeds,seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and  safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin¬ 
fects  poultry  houses.animal  pens, repairs  machinery, etc. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Free 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


7  CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBLOOMING 


New,  Rare  Sweet  Adeline 
and  6  Other  Beauties 


ROSES 

$1.37 

I  POSTPAID 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom  within  few  weeks  from 
planting.  Sweet  Adeline  is  a  new  fragrant 
rose-pink  Everbloomer,  usually  quoted  at  $1.50 
alone.  The  other  six  are  Briarcliff  Brilliant, 
new,  patented  pink  rose;  Annie  Laurie,  long 
popular  flesh-pink;  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yellow: 
Pres.  Herbert  Hoover,  orange  and  gold:  Mrs. 
Calvin  Cooiidge,  golden  yellow:  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Pierson,  vivid  scarlet.  All  7  Roses,  labeled, 
shipped  postpaid  with  Garden  Lovers’  Guide 
included,  $1.37.  Two  of  each,  14  Roses  in 
all,  $2.63. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 


100 

500 

1000 

postage 

postage 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

F.O.B 

Cabbage  . 

. .  .  .$0.40 

$1.10 

$1.75 

$1.00 

Pepper  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Cauliflower  . . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts.  .  .50 

1.75 

2.75 

1.50 

Sweet  Potato 

. 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  ... 
Celery — 

. 75 

3.50 

5.00 

4.50 

Ready  June 
Tomato — 

20.  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Ready  June 

1..  .35 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

Plants  grown 

from  selected  seed 

stock.  All 

plants 

packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT, 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans.  Red  Velvets, 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$  1.25,  1000-$  1.95,  2500-$4.50.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  McGee,  Gulf  State,  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone.  Earliana,  June  Pink,  300-75C,  500-95C,  1000- 

$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple.  Black 
Beauty,  I00-50c,  300-95c,  50fl-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye, 
Pimento,  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  l00-60c,  300- 
95c,  500-$ 1 .45,  l000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants— Crystal  Wax. 
Yellow  Bermuda,  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65c, 
1000-51 ,  3000-$2.70,  6000-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants— Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75c,  500- 
$1.10,  1 000-5 1  - 75,  2500-$4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA,  TEXAS 

PREPAID  PRICES  Sent„Xr^Po8t 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  varieties:  Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt,  Big 
Joe,  Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing. 
Ail  transportation  fully  prepaid.  100  500  1000  5000 

Summer  Varieties  of  Berries.  .  .$0.80  $2.65  $4.70  $22.00 
Mastodon  &  Lucky  Strike,  E.B.  1.35  4.65  8.70  42  00 

Cabbage  Plants  . 40  1.25  1.80 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50 

Beets,  B. Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Broc.  .50  1.50  2.40 
Tomato,  Pepper  &  S.  Potato.  .  .60  1.75  3.00 

Eggplant  &  Pepper,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00  9.00 


7.75 

16.50 
10.75 

14.50 
42.00 
N.  J. 


Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL, 

Tomato  plants,  $1-1000:  Bermuda  onion, 

90c;  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO,  $1.25;  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties,  60c;  Ruby  King  PEP- 
,?,r  50c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Let’s  Go  Around  and  Across 
America 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  information 
about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  trip  for 
this  coming  August?  I  have  wanted  to 
take  a  trip  with  you  for  several  years 
and  now  the  time  seems  to  have  come. 
Of  course  you  will  mention  the  expense — 
that  is  uppermost  in  all  minds  at  present. 
If  I  should  make  a  reservation  now  and 
find  that  through  illness  or  some  reason¬ 
able  excuse  I  could  not  make  the  trip  is 
there  a  date  set  for  cancellation?  I  have 
never  been  on  a  trip  with  others  than  my 
own  family  and  then  not  a  very  extensive 
one.  so  I  am  ignorant  of  ways  and  means, 
clothing,  baggage,  etc.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  ever  so  pleasant  to  be  in 
the  company  of  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Are  passports  nec¬ 
essary  or  are  other  identifications  neces¬ 
sary?  B.  H. 

New  York. 

The  itinerary  gives  full  information 
and  the  boat  plan  shows  the  various  loca¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  accommodations  are 
comfortable  and  luxurious — not  extrava¬ 
gant  but  pleasant,  outside  cabins  on  the 
boat  and  good  berths  on  the  train.  The 
expense  is  the  lowest  possible  for  a  trip 
of  24  days  with  every  expense  paid.  You 
have  no  tips,  no  meals,  nothing  to  pay  but 
your  personal  expenditures.  One  man 
went  with  a  dollar  and  came  back  with 
the  same  dollar.  That  is  close  figuring, 
for  you  will  want  to  write  home  and 
need  money  for  postage,  but  the  price  is 
low.  If  it  is  impossible  to  go.  your  money 
will  be  refunded  even  to  the  last  day 
hut  we  would  like  10  days  notice.  We 
will  have  an  article  another  week  on 
clothing  and  baggage.  No  passports  are 
necessary.  The  greatest  pleasure  one 
gets  from  a  trip  is  the  friends  made  on 
it  and  with  the  splendid  group  of  people 
who  go  on  our  trip  you  will  find  that  it 
is  just  like  a  family — The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  family — and  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  lonely  or  bored  for  there  is 
something  doing  every  minute  and 
friendly  converse  all  the  time.  It  is  a 
happy,  carefree  vacation  trip  with  good 
companionship.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now  promptly. 

m.  g.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


Business  Bits 

“Black  Deaf  40.”  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  plant  lice  and  poultry  lice,  has 
been  found  a  protection  of  evergreens 
from  dogs,  which  do  not  like  tobacco. 
Spray  such  plants  with  1%  teaspoons  of 
"Black  Leaf  40”  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Further  particulars  about  this  nicotine 
preparation  and  its  use  around  the  farm 
and  garden  from  Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


^  "First  Aid  to  Baby  Chicks,”  “Turkey 
Talks  on  Diseases.”  These  are  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlets,  sent  free  by  Dr.  Sauls- 
bury's  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


“New  Developments  in  Milking  Par¬ 
lors."  This  pamphlet  by  C.  L.  Reisner 
describes  this  modern  idea  in  sanitary 
milk  production.  It  may  be  had  from  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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DAHLIAS- BARGAIN  OFFER! 

Your  choice,  any  five  different  for  $1.  All  12  for  $2. 
Ballet  Girl,  orange  and  white:  Gov.  Trumbull,  mauve; 
F.  Larocco,  cream;  Jane  Cowl,  bronze;  Mary  Helen, 
yellow  Ball;  M.  W.  Wilson,  phlox-pink;  Mrs.  C.  Sal- 
bach,  lavender;  Peppermint  Candy,  white,  carmino 
stripes;  Shower  of  Gold,  gold;  Waldheim  Sunshine,  yel¬ 
low;  Yankee  King,  copper;  Yo  Yo,  Autumn  shade  Ball. 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING, 

251-Y  Court  Street.  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


^1  AHIAI  IIC  150  medium,  all  colors, 
WlLMUlwmiw  will  bloom  this  summer, 
51.00  poslpaid.  Dahlias,  Iris,  etc.  Catalog  FREE. 

H.  M.  GILLET  Box  253  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies 


and  Aquatics.  Ask  for  free 
Catalog.  S.  B.  HUTTON. 
Box  R,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TRFFQ  low  as  S7.00  per  lOO.  Write  for 

■  U  1 1  *  III,  1,0  cir.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Dullsville.  N,  Y. 


QuippI  Pol  a  In  Plante  Yellow  Jersey  and  Nancy  Hall, 
oWeei  lOlalO  rialHS  50c  per  IriJ;  $;j  (H‘r  1000,  Postpaid. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  6  Georgetown,  Delaware 


combination  field  and  orchard  outfit. 

POTATO 

MONEY 

YOU  can  make  money  in  potatoes.  You  can 
grow  big,  high-grade  crops.  You  can  stop 
potato  pests  and  parasites.  But  you  must 
spray  with  a  Hardie  high  pressure  outfit  — 
weak,  puny  sprayers  will  not  do.  It  costs 
little.  Results  are  certain  and  profitable.  On 
a  test  field  the  section  sprayed  with  a  Hardie 
sprayer  produced  169  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  the  unsprayed  section. 

Hardie  builds  high  pressure  potato  sprayers 
to  meet  every  individual  requirement.  Small 
sprayers  for  small  plantations.  Sprayers  that 
spray  10  rows  at  once  for  the  big  grower.  Write 
for  special  row  sprayer  catalog  A. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich. 


Increase  Your  Yields 

with 

CUPROCIDE 

(Red  Copper  Oxide  for  Seeds' 

Cuprocide  used  on  spinach,  tomatoes, 
beets,  cucumbers  and  peas  will  in¬ 
crease  stands  and  yields  up  to  50% 
or  more.  A  5%  increase  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

ROHM  &  HAAS,  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fJ(f^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 

_  bind  and  draw  the  broken 

.'yL' _ I _ _  parts  together  as  you 

C.E.Brooka, Inventor  wou|j  B  broken  limb.  Noob- 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Be  ware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  c.  BROOKS, 759-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

*  and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  8c  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, Nursery  men, Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

AMERICANFARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TOMATO,  CABBAGE  and  POTATO  PLANTS 

Marglobe,  Stone,  Matchless  amt  Baltimore:  5,000—  $4,00: 
1,000— 00c  express  collect.  1,000 — $1.40  prepaid.  Cabbage 
Plants  all  varieties  same  price  as  Tomato  Plants.  Porto 
Rico  Potato  Plants:  1,000— $1.75  prepaid. 

TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


SHAWouauTRACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  in  effect 
but  can’t  be  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Flows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  6  h.p.  Costs  3c  Der  hr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  4705 
Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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PUT  a  new  John  Deere 
Grain  Binder  into 
your  fields  this  year  — 
know  the  satisfaction 
that  goes  with  depend¬ 
able  service,  fast,  clean 
cutting,  accurate  tying 
and  ease  of  operation. 
Get  the  economy  that 
comes  from  many  years 
of  low-cost  service — the 
result  of  expert  workmen 
building  high-grade  ma¬ 
terials  into  machines  of 
truly  modern  design. 

Either  the  Light-Run¬ 
ning  John  Deere  Horse- 
Drawn  Binder  or  the 
John  Deere  Tractor 
Binder  will  give  you  the 
real  satisfaction  you 
want. 

See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  about  a  new 
binder  for  this  harvest. 
Write  for  free  folders  to- 
day.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  folder  B-837 


Free  Electricity  from 
the  Wind 

A  Wind-Power  Light  Plant  will  light  your 
house  and  furnish  power  free,  from  the  wind. 
Operates  like  a  windmill.  Costs  noth- 
ing  to  run.  Trouble-free,  fully 
guaranteed.  Low  special  prices  this 
'  spring.  Free  literature  if  you  will 
send  plat  of  your  farm  buildings, 
power  requirements,  and  depth  of 
-r-  well  for  water  system. 

Wind-Power  Light  Company,  Box  B,  Newton,  Iowa 


It’s  IVHOIESAIE 
DESTRUCTION 


to  Beetles  and  Leaf-eating  Insects 
on  Vegetables ,  Fruit  and  Tobacco 
Good  news  for  you  I  Here’s  the  relief 
you’ve  long  wanted. 

DUTOX,  spray  or  dust,  kills  many  beetles 
and  leaf-eating  insects — it  doesn’t  merely 
drive  them  away  to  feed  on  other  plants. 

DUTOX  Controls— 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Cabbage  Looper 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  Codling  Moth 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle  Corn  Earworm 

Cabbage  Worm  TomatoWorm.etc. 

DUTOX  saves  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
larger  yields  of  fancy  crops.  No  wonder 
so  many  successful  growers  prefer  it. 
DUTOX  sales  are  rapidly  increasing  each 
year.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Buy  from 
your  dealer.  Write  for  folder. 

TheGRASSELLI  CHEMICALCO. 

Founded  1839  INC.  Cleveland,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


How  to  Feed  a  Shade  Tree 

(Continued  from  Page  411) 
the  diameter  of  branch  spread  (in  feet), 
and  to  this  add  the  trunk  circumference 
(in  inches).  The  resulting  figure  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  10-8-6  fertilizer 
needed.  For  instance,  a  tree  35  feet 
high,  having  a  branch  spread  of  30  feet 
and  a  trunk  circumference  of  38  inches, 
would  require  103  lbs.  of  10-8-6  fertilizer. 
Should  the  tree  have  a  high  crown,  as  is 
common  among  street,  lawn  or  open  for¬ 
est  trees,  then  use  only  two-thirds  of  the 
calculated  dosage.  Should  the  crown  bo 
very  high,  such  as  is  found  in  trees  in 
the  dense  forest,  then  use  one-half  of 
calculated  dosage.  From  three  to  five  times 
more  foody. will  be  given  to  each  tree  than 
has  heretofore  been  thought  needed.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  such  large 
amounts  placed  about  the  roots,  during  a 
dry  season  would  result  in  death.  This 
has  never  occurred,  and  so  far  no  tree 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  has  ever  been 
“burned,”  although  based  on  previous 
dosage  tables,  all  have  been  over-fed. 

The  most  effective  time  to  feed  a  tree  is 
between  April  and  July  1 

Five  methods  of  applying  food  have 
been  in  use:  (1)  trenching.  (2)  post-hole, 
(3)  punch-bar,  (4)  broadcast  and  spad¬ 
ing.  (5)  injection,  using  either  water  or 
air  pressure.  The  trench  method  was 
used  with  an  organic  manure,  and  was 
satisfactory  if  the  tree  in  question  were 
not  in  serious  danger.  An  adaptation  of 
this  method  was  the  post-hole  digger, 
which  made  holes  at  irregular  intervals 
and  permitted  the  use  of  both  organic  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  Both  of  the  above 
methods  leave  a  lawn  unsightly.  The 
punch-bar  was  used  only  with ‘commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  It  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  becomes  exceedingly  la¬ 
borious  in  hard,  dry  soil.  The  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer  on  the  soil  and  spading 
it  under  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Spading  if  done  properly,  has  proven 
beneficial,  and  the  turning  under  of  a 
four-inch  layer  of  stable  manure  re-en¬ 
forced  with  commercial  fertilizer  is  a  very 
effective  method  of  feeding  large  low- 
branched  trees.  The  bed  thus  formed 
can  extend  to  the  branch  tips  and  may 
be  reserved  for  shade-tolerant  plants. 
Fertilizer  when  injected  underground  in 
solution  or  forced  under  in  a  dry  state 
is  most  quickly  available  to  the  tree.  It 
is  much  more  effective  than  placing  food 
in  holes  to  await  a  rain. 

To  be  effective  fertilizer  should  be 
placed  near  the  feeding  roots,  which  are 
commonly  found  at  the  tips  of  the  large 
roots.  For  fertilizing  purposes  the  root 
spread  may  be  considered  no  greater 
than  the  branch  spread,  and  the  fertilizer 
should  therefore  be  placed  under  the 
branch  tips.  Feeding  should  be  done 
annually  until  the  growth  rate  has  be¬ 
come  normal  for  that  tree.  It  may  then 
be  discontinued  until  the  growth  rate 
again  decreases  and  the  tree  shows  signs 
of  needing  food.  For  large  trees,  it  is 
better  to  feed  smaller  amounts  annually 
than  to  discontinue  feeding  altogether. 
Efforts  to  feed  newly  planted  trees  have 
not  been  successful.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  greater  need  for  water,  and  partly 
to  the  inadequate  root  system.  Feeding 
may  begin  in  the  second  year. 


Supplementing  Hay  Crop 

I  shall  be  short  of  hay  for  the  coming 
Winter.  What  could  I  plant  this  Sum¬ 
mer  to  cover  the  shortage?  n.  k. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

The  best  quick  substitute  for  hay  is 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  It  is  getting 
a  bit  late  to  sow  these  now.  but  the  sea¬ 
son  is  so  late  that  we  should  be  inclined 
to  do  this.  About  one  bushel  of  each 
per  acre  is  used.  It  is  a  little  better  if 
you  can  get  the  peas  planted  separately 
so  that  they  will  be  in  the  ground  deeper 
than  the  oats,  as  you  will  in  that  way 
get  a  better  growth  of  peas,  especially  if 
the  weather  in  June  turns  warm  and  dry. 

Some  drill  the  peas  into  the  soil, 
weighting  down  the  drill  so  that  the 
teeth  will  go  deeply,  and  then  sow  the 
oats,  going  crosswise  the  drilled  peas  so 
as  to  dig  up  as  few  peas  as  possible.  An¬ 
other  method,  if  one  cares  to  do  it.  is  to 
take  a  small  plow  or  cultivator  that  will 
go  fairly  deep  and  make  rows  about  two 
feet  apart  for  the  peas,  then  go  over  the 
ground  with  the  drill  across  these  rows, 
sowing  the  oats. 

This  combination  makes  excellent  hay 
or  green  fodder.  For  hay  it  should  he 
cut  before  the  oats  get  too  large  and 
woody.  Generally  when  the  pea  pods  be¬ 
gin  to  form  will  be  about  right.  It  is 
cut  and  cured  the  same  as  any  other  hay. 
Another  thing  which  is  sometimes  used, 
although  it  makes  considerably  more 
work,  is  sowed  corn  either  put  in  with,  a 
drill  or  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
This  makes  a  fair  growth  and  is  good 
forage,  but  it  is  troublesome  to  cure. 

Still  another  crop  is  Sudan  grass.  This 
does  very  well  on  really  dry  land.  Its 
feeding  value  is  about  the  same  as  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  and  it  is  easy  to  cure.  Being 
a  warm  weather  plant,  it  should  be  sown 
at  about  corn-planting  time.  It  makes  a 
very  rapid  growth.  It  may  he  sown 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre,  or  half  that  amount  sown 
in  drills  two  feet  apart  and  cultivated 
once  or  twice  as  corn  would  be. 


You  Will  Find  Just  the 
Cultivator  You  Need  This  Spring 
in  the  McCormick-Deering  Line 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  to  show 
you  the  McCormick-Deering 
New  4  Cultivator.  This  type  has 
made  a  distinct  hit  with  row- 
crop  farmers  everywhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  control  and  so  com¬ 
fortable  to  ride  that  a  boy  can 
operate  it.  It 
responds  to  a 
slight  pressure 
and  is  easily 
guided  so  that  a 
clean  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivating 
job  is  done. 

For  the  man 
who  wants  to 
save  more  time 


and  cut  his  cultivating  costs,  the 
McCormick-Deering  Two -Row 
Cultivator  is  recommended.  This 
cultivates  nearly  twice  as  many 
acres  in  the  time  it  takes  with  a 
single-row  cultivator.  It  has  a 
number  of  features  all  its  own 
that  you  will  appreciate. 

The  dealer  can 
also  tell  you  all 
about  the  culti¬ 
vating  equip¬ 
ment  available 
for  the  Farmall 
Tractor  —  the 
most  modern  and 
quickest  way  to 
cultivate.  See 
him  about  a 
demonstration. 


McCormick-Deering  Two-Row  Cultivator 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  °F  AMERIC  A  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated I 


wt  oooo«r«cr 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


eds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Lire  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  inner  and  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings.  50  ft.  lengths.  $0.03;  25  ft.,  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
with  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Riding  flModel 
Martin  30 


7^/ 

Farm  ^  /i 

Ditcher— Terracer— Grader 

|5  Models— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

1  —for  every  purae ,  $37.50  up .  Cuts  ditches, 

I  cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Terr 
Iraces  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil, 

I  doubles  crops,  throws  dirt  high  enough  Roll- 
ling  coulters  front, rear.Timken  bearings. Ride 
I  till  finished.  10  days  trial. Catalog  sent. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher&Grader_ 

I  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  34 
I  Owensboro  — 

I  Ky. 


Ctandard  &  Walsh 

*3  Garden  Tractor^ 
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Plow%P°'verful  Tractors  for  Small  Farms,, 

\  Gardeners,  Florists.  Nurseries, 
r  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.  , 

MowHaX  1  &  2  Cylinder  Models  M 
and  Lawns'  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.SW^,"^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2406  Chestnut  St.  *  144  Cedar  St. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mentio’  "'  '  Yural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Bi-Weekly  for  the  Summer 

EC  A  USE  of  the  slow7  progress  of  the  promised 
recovery  and  the  failure  of  general  business  to 
assume  anything  like  normal  conditions,  we  have 
felt  it  better  for  all  concerned  to  publish  two  num¬ 
bers  in  one  again  for  another  Summer.  This  will 
give  us  an  issue  every  other  week  now  for  a  while. 
The  farm  paper  is  affected  by  low  prices  of  farm 
products  and  the  increased  cost  of  farm  production 
just  as  the  farmer  is  himself.  As  a  result,  all  farm 
papers  east  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  gone  on  a  bi¬ 
weekly  basis.  Some  dropped  to  one  issue  $  month. 
Others  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  of  service.  A  few7  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  accept  subsidies.  These  are  no  longer 
spokesmen  for  the  farm,  but  tools  in  the  service  of 
those  who  pay  them  the  hire.  They  are  but  few.  The 
farm  editor  and  publisher  as  a  class  are  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  farm.  They  have  gone  to  bi-weekly 
issues  not  from  choice,  but  of  necessity  under  de¬ 
pression  conditions.  Like  farmers  themselves,  the 
farm  publisher  has  faith  in  the  future.  Like  the 
farmer  he  must  keep  outgo  in  harmony  with  income, 
and  when  recovery  actually  rolls  around  the  corner, 
all  will  sw7ing  into  line  together.  We  all  hope  that 
the  thrill  will  not  he  long  denied  us.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  come  every  other  week  for  a  while  again,  but 
its  quality  and  service  will  be  maintained.  Every 
issue  will  reflect  the  best  that  is  in  us.  ' 

* 

LL  sorts  of  educators,  economists  and  scientists 
are  now  talking  learnedly  of  ‘‘subsistence 
farms”  and  “subsistence  gardens,”  and  giving  out 
solemn  advice  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
many  of  these  people  have  spent  few  hours  at  the 
business  end  of  a  hoe,  or  furnishing  motive  powTer 
to  a  hand  cultivator,  but  to  a  theorist  that  does  not 
lessen  his  ability  to  give  advice.  However,  there  is 
one  point  wre  should  all  remember.  Every  farm, 
large  or  small,  should  be  a  subsistence  farm  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  family  living  on  it.  There  is  more 
money  in  supplying  fruits  and  vegetables  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  well-balanced  diet  than  in  straining  to  pro¬ 
duce  extra  crops  that  sell  below  tin1  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  old-fashioned  farmers  used  to  think  that 
if  they  had  the  garden  plot  plowTed  in  the  Spring 
their  responsibility  ended,  and  all  the  work  of  sow- 
ing,  cultivating  and  caring  for  the  vegetable  garden 
was  put  upon  the  women.  We  think  this  attitude, 
both  unjust  and  short-sighted,  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  still  there  are  many  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  home  vegetable  garden.  Every 
farm  can  spare  a  plot  of  good,  easily  worked  soil, 
convenient  to  the  back  door,  with  a  row  of  rhubarb 
and  a  plot  of  asparagus,  and  a  strawberry  patch.  It 
should  be  laid  out  for  horse  cultivation,  and  planned 
for  succession,  from  the  earliest  radish  to  the  last 
root  crop.  Such  a  plot  will  return  dividends  in 
health  and  comfort  each  season.  "M ilk,  eggs,  honey 
and  a  garden — there  lies  the  ideal  in  subsistence 
farming.  Perhaps  a  closer  application  of  this  idea 
to  all  the  farms  of  the  country  may  he  a  better  idea 
in  crop  control  than  the  destruction  of  food  for 
which  many  are  hungering. 

* 

HE  Vermont  Station  Ayrshire  herd,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  has  just  completed  its  fifth  year  of  the 
testing.  The  average  for  the  past  year  w7as  the 
highest  ever  made  by  the  station  herd,  even  though 
most  of  the  cows  w7ere  young.  Eleven  eowrs  were  in 
the  herd  during  10  months  or  more  of  the  year,  and 
made  an  average  production  of  10,590  lbs.  of  4.12  per 
cent  milk  containing  436.75  lbs.  butterfat.  Only 
three  of  these  cows  were  mature  while  two  each 


were  three  and  four  years  old  and  four  were  two 
years  old.  When  computed  to  a  mature  age  basis 
this  production  is  equivalent  to  12,388  lbs.  milk,  513 
lbs.  butterfat.  The  highest  producing  cow7  in  the 
herd  was  Leto’s  Brownie  Pet,  with  15,623  lbs.  milk, 
576.49  lbs.  butterfat.  This  cow  is  the  present  State 
Roll  of  Honor  record  cow  as  well  as  the  State 
Champion  Senior  four-year-old.  Two  other  cows 
produced  over  500  lbs.  butterfat  in  the  year.  One 
of  these  was  the  two-year-old.  IT.  V.  51.  Emerson  2nd. 
When  computed  to  a  mature  basis  her  production  is 
equivalent  to  15.435  lbs.  milk,  668  lbs.  butterfat.  This 
herd  of  Ayrshires  has  been  developed  by  combining 
the  blood  of  Leto  and  Man  o’  War,  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

* 

URING  the  active  growing  season  most  farm 
families  are  too  busy  for  much  concentrated 
reading,  for  leisure  is  short,  and  evening  finds  every¬ 
one  ready  for  rest.  There  are  some  books,  however, 
which  are  best  sturnv/t  ■’  '  -  the  Summer,  and  one 

of  these  is  “A  Manual  of  Weeds,”  by  Ada  Georgia. 
This  is  so  freely  illustrated  that  one  without 
botanical  knowledge  may  recognize  even  tlie  less 
common  weeds  through  the  description  given.  One 
is  able  to  learn  whether  a  weed  is  annual  or  per¬ 
ennial,  whether  it  is  propagated  by  seeds  alone 
or  by  roots,  and  how  it  may  be  eradicated.  We 
think  a  rural  school  might  well  encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  prepare  herbarium  specimens  of  the  weeds 
common  to  their  locality,  properly  named,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  suggestions  for  control.  There  are 
also  some  excellent  bulletins  on  weeds  and  their 
control  issued  by  various  State  experiment  stations. 
The  accidental  introduction  of  some  pernicious  weed 
r  .  _  .  b,,f.5.,v  unknown,  is  a  tragedy  for  a  farming 
community,  for  it  may  spread  disastrously  before  it 
is  recognized.  A  knowledge  of  such  “plants  out  of 
place”  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  farmer’s  equip¬ 
ment.  Turning  from  reading  for  instruction  to  read¬ 
ing  for  entertainment  we  may  mention  a  tale  of 
seafaring  adventure  by  Kenneth  Roberts,  entitled 
“The  Lively  Lady.”  Some  time  ago  we  mentioned 
“Rabble  in  Arms,”  by  the  same  author,  a  stirring 
story  of  the  American  Revolution.  “The  Lively 
Lady”  deals  with  American  privateers  in  the  War 
of  1812,  the  chief  characters  coming  from  the  little 
Maine  town  of  Arundel  described  in  “Rabble  in 
Arms.”  The  brilliant  seamanship  of  the  privateers, 
and  the  English  prison  on  the  desolate  wastes  of 
Dartmoor,  where  thousands  of  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  of  war  were  confined,  are  vividly  de¬ 
scribed,  making  a  living  picture  of  a  period  of 
American  history  unfamiliar  to  many.  Some  young 
people  have  remarked  to  us  that  United  States  his¬ 
tory  seems  so  dull.  Perhaps  “The  Lively  Lady” 
may  give  them  a  different  impression. 

* 

RU1T  values  in  Canada  increased  materially 
during  1933  over  the  previous  year.  Following 
are  some  of  the  prices:  Apples  increased  from  $1.87 
per  barrel  in  1932  to  $2.02;  pears  from  SOc  per 
bushel  to  $1.09;  plums  and  prunes  from  93c  a  bushel 
to  $1.12;  peaches  from  $1.12  to  $1.38;  apricots  from 
$2.38  to  $2.54;  cherries  from  $1.94  to  $2.16;  straw¬ 
berries  from  6e  to  9c  per  quart ;  and  grapes  from 
1.4c  to  1.5c  per  pound.  Prices  quoted  are  the  values 
at  point  of  shipment.  The  total  value  of  the  1933 
commercial  fruit  crop  is  estimated  at  $15,024,900,  a 
gain  of  approximately  25  per  cent  over  the  1932  crop. 
Apples  w7ere  the  principal  crop  and  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  was  4,641,000  barrels  valued  at 
$9,390,700  as  compared  with  3,737,960  barrels,  valued 
at  $7,007,900  in  1932. 

* 

I1E  other  day  one  of  our  good  dairy  farmers  de¬ 
horned  some  heifers,  and  a  few  old  cows  that 
had  developed  the  bad  habit  of  hooking,  lie  said 
their  behavior  reminded  him  a  good  deal  of  some 
folks  that  we  all  encounter  from  time  to  time.  Be¬ 
fore  he  dehorned  the  cows  they  had  been  inclined 
to  take  a  swing  at  most  anything  or  anybody,  and 
they  particularly  liked  to  give  the  heifers  the  worst 
of  it,  if  they  were  turned  together  in  the  barn  lot. 
However,  within  a  day  or  tw7o  after  being  dehorned 
they  found  that  when  they  took  a  swing  they  al¬ 
ways  missed.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  realize 
something  was  radically  wrong,  so  wisely  they  quit 
ranting  around  and  settled  down  to  chewing  their 
cud.  They  had  (lie  Indian  sign  on  the  heifers  any¬ 
way  so  there  was  no  attempt  at  retaliation,  besides 
the  heifers  had  lost  their  horns,  too,  but  they  never 
missed  them.  A  good  many  of  us  are  in  comparable 
situations  today.  If  we  have  our  horns  only  a 
short  time  their  loss  will  scarcely  be  noticed.  If  we 
have  used  them  with  proper  care  and  consideration 
we  may  still  retain  them.  If  we  were  inclined  to 
he  careless  in  their  use  they  have  probably  been 
lopped  off.  A  peculiar  and  fortunate  thing  about 
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human  nature  is  that  very  few  people  can  keep  a 
grudge  or  hold  a  resentment  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time.  We  may  not  forgive  our  worst  enemy  but 
we  are  inclined  to  forget,  particularly  as  long  as  he 
lets  us  alone.  Right  now  is  a  bad  time  to  go  around 
prodding  the  other  fellow  just  to  see  if  he  will 
jump.  Under  present  economic  stress  and  worry 
both  individuals  and  corporations  that  lack  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  rights  of  others  are  very  liable  to 
take  a  swing  that  they  thought  would  bring  home 
the  bacon,  and  find  they  are  only  fanning  the  air. 
Their  horns  may  be  gone  forever. 

* 

EGG  auctions  are  increasing  in  number,  the  latest 
being  by  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Farmers’  Trading  Post,  Derry, 
N.  H.,  which  will  hold  sales  of  native  fresh  eggs 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  beginning  June  11.  in 
Derry,  N.  H.  The  new  manager  is  Cleveland  Gil- 
creast,  in  charge  of  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  egg  auction 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  Derry  auction  will  open 
in  a  new  30x36-foot  addition  to  the  present  Trading 
Post  building.  The  egg  salesroom  will  be  located 
on  the  ground  floor ;  the  basement  will  be  used  for 
receipt  and  inspection  of  eggs.  No  limit  has  been 
set  on  the  number  of  cases  which  New  Hampshire 
poultrymen  may  send  in  for  the  first  auction.  They 
are  urged  by  Grant  Jasper,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  president 
of  the  poultry  association,  to  give  it  good  support. 
The  new  auction  is  the  result  of  a  movement  begun 
less  than  a  year  ago  by  the  State  poultry  associa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  executive  board  and  auction 
committee  of  the  association  provided  part  of  the 
money  necessary  for  its  establishment. 

* 

N  BREVITIES,  page  322,  reference  was  made  to 
numerous  traveling  solicitors  who  represented 
themselves  as  buying  old  gold  and  silver  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  stated  definitely  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  no  private  individual  such  authority.  A 
reader  questions  this,  sending  the  advertisement  of 
a  dealer  licensed  by  the  government  to  handle  old 
gold  and  silver.  This  is  an  entirely  different  mat¬ 
ter,  as  such  dealers  have  a  place  of  business  and 
a  license  number.  The  warning  given  was  against 
irresponsible  persons,  representing  themselves  as 
government  agents.  Anyone  employed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  show  credentials,  which  will  make  their 
authority  clear  beyond  doubt. 

* 

M  hat  is  the  New  York  State  law  regarding  the  free¬ 
dom  of  aged  bulls  in  open  pastures?  Are  they  allowed 
to  be  loose?  What  protection  can  one  claim  for  his 
registered  stock  against  scrub  bulls  that  are  allowed  to 
run  loose?  a.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

ERY  year  at  the  opening  of  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son,  we  receive  several  inquiries  like  the  above. 
Section  95  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  law  says: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  owning  or  in 
possession  of  any  bull  of  the  age  of  more  than  nine 
months  to  suffer  or  permit  such  animal  to  run  at  large 
on  any  lands  or  premises,  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  such  land  or 
premises. 

No  right  of  action  shall  accrue  under  this  section 
to  any  person  who,  being  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
erection  or  repair  of  a  division  fence  as  required  by 
the  town  law,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and 
maintain  his  portion  of  such  fence,  or  shall  permit 
the  same  to  he  out  of  repair,  for  damages  done  by  any 
animal  by  reason  of  such  defective  fence,  from  adjoining 
lands  where  such  animal  was  lawfully  kept. 

This  is  rather  indefinite,  as  it  does  not  specify 
what  sort  of  line  fence  must  be  made.  The  ordinary 
fence  suitable  to  hold  other  stock  will  not  turn  a 
hull  determined  to  get  out.  In  fact  an  aged  hull 
requires  a  stoekade  for  restraint. 


Brevities 

A  coon  article  on  stammering — page  419. 

51  any  shade  trees  suffer  from  starvation.  Try  the 
method  of  feeding  suggested  on  page  411. 

An  NBA  code  is  proposed  for  roadside  cabins  and 
tourist  homes.  This  was  recently  discussed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire. 

the  American  Bible  Society  distributed  7,- 
800,(66  Bibles,  testaments  and  portions  of  the  Bible 
in  155  languages  and  dialects,  and  in  more  than  40 
countries. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  made  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  it  was  found  that  in  pruning  maple 
trees  a  wound  made  in  5Iarcli  will  heal  as  much  in 
seven  months  as  one  made  in  October  will  heal  in  an 
entire  year.  Early  Spring  pruning  is  advised  for  maples. 

New  Jersey  school  children  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  initiative  in  and  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  agriculture  and  conservation  in  a  State 
Children’s  Science  Fair  to  he  held  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Instruction  in  Trenton 
next  January.  Because  of  the  desirability  of  having  in¬ 
terested  children  begin  this  Spring  to  collect  plants  and 
other  natural  science  material  for  the  fair,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  it  is  now  being  sent  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  all  schools  and  children’s  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  State.  The  fair  will  be  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  State  Agricultural  Week. 
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Milk  Prices  at  Albany 

THE  hearing  on  milk  prices  at  Albany  on  May 
15  brought  out  two  threats  of  milk  strikes.  One 
was  expressed  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Rodman  on  behalf 
of  a  consumers’  organization,  the  other  by  Stanley 
Fieseck,  representing  producers.  Mr.  Pieseck  in¬ 
sisted  tha  tfarmers  must  have  a  higher  price  to 
exist.  He  did  not  want  the  consumers  to  pay  more, 
but  he  wanted  the  increase  to  farmers  to  come  out 
of  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  He  said 
three  quarts  of  loose  milk  could  he  sold  to  consumers 
at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  for  25  cents  with  an  in¬ 
crease  to  producers.  Mrs.  Rodman  did  not  oppose 
an  increase  to  farmers.  She  simply  opposed  an  in¬ 
crease  to  consumers. 

Commissioner  Baldwin,  head  of  the  Milk  Division, 
said  a  way  must  be  found  to  take  milk  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  cost. 

Dr.  Roy  Gillett,  statistician  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  said  pastures  are  poor,  and  farmers  face 
a  serious  financial  condition  and  decreased  produc¬ 
tion. 

L.  A.  Yon  Bommel  of  Sheflield’s  said  that  cost  of 
production  had  risen  and  called  for  an  increased 
price  to  producers.  The  distributors  must  also  have 
more.  An  increase  to  consumers  he  felt  to  be  inevi¬ 
table.  but  was  not  sure  that  it  should  come  at  this 
time. 

Samuel  Untermeyer,  attorney  in  one  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  suits,  sent  a  letter  appealing  for  the  sale  of 
loose  milk  at  not  more  than  nine  cents  a  quart. 

Kenneth  F.  Fee,  director  of  the  Milk  Division,  said 
consumers  now  pay  the  lowest  price  in  17  years, 
with  two  exceptions. 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne  of  the  Milk  Dealers’  In¬ 
stitute  said  distributors  must  have  more  money  or 
go  out  of  business. 

Charles  Nledner,  a  Brooklyn  dealer,  offered  to  sell 
the  Mayor  50.000  quarts  of  bottled  milk  daily  for 
five  cents  a  quart  to  he  distributed  to  poor  of  the 
city,  to  be  distributed  by  stores  only. 

The  injunction  suits  are  held  in  abeyance  pend¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  hearing.  If  the  ban  is  raised 
against  the  sale  of  local  milk,  it  could  be  sold  at 
present  farm  prices  at  seven  cents  a  quart,  or  two 
quarts  for  15  cents.  If  sold  at  nine  cents,  the  price 
of  $2.41  for  Class  1  milk  in  the  suspended  recent 
order  to  producers  could  be  easily  maintained. 


By  Their  Works  Ye  Shall  Know  Them 

THE  city,  State  and  Federal  governments  are 
generous  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
the  dairy  farmer  of  New  York  State.  No  one  of  them 
has  taken  any  fair  or  adequate  steps  to  do  him 
simple  justice.  The  city  has  set  up  an  expensive 
harrier  of  inspections  and  regulations  against  him. 
In  addition  it  has  developed  and  maintains  the  most 
extravagant  system  of  distribution  that  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  devised.  It  demands  of  New  York  farmers 
a  high  quality  of  milk  produced  under  costly  regula¬ 
tions,  but  when  dairymen  ask  the  mere  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  the  city  authorities  hold  the  threat  of  com¬ 
petition  of  cheap  and  unregulated  milk  from  far 
distant  production  areas  over  the  heads  of  New 
Y'ork  farmers.  The  city  now  iuvites  the  farmer  to 
join  it  in  opposing  a  price  increase  in  fear  that  he 
might  be  ruined  by  giving  up  the  production  of  milk 
at  a  loss ! 

The  State  duplicates  and  even  exceeds  the  city  in 
inspection  and  hygienic  regulations,  but  it  permits 
and  invites  the  shipment  of  cream  into  the  State 
without  inspection  or  regulation.  The  State  has 
helped  drive  the  manufacture  of  surplus  milk  out 
of  production  areas.  It  has  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
tected  a  sinister  type  of  monopoly  between  milk 
dealers  and  organized  promoters.  It  has  adopted 
policies  and  regulations  which  discourage  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  milk  by  producers  in  local  communi¬ 
ties.  The  constitutional  right  of  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  products  dii’ect  to  consumers  has  been  nullified 
by  senseless  hygienic  regulations.  It  is  true  that 
the  State  has  increased  prices  to  producers  to  some 
extent  during  the  past  year,  hut  it  has  not  yet  fixed 
a  price  high  enough  to  cover  cost  of  production,  and 
it  has  licensed  its  pet  monopoly  to  pay  its  producers 
less  than  the  fixed  price  under  the  pretense  of  ser¬ 
vice.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a  demoralizing 
market  and  a  lower  price  ultimately  to  all  producers. 

The  Federal  government  came  with  expressions  of 
sympathy,  hut  it  failed  to  comprehend  the  eastern 
dairyman’s  problems.  Congress  is  beginning  to  show 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  and  a  more 
sympathetic  interest.  The  House  has  just  passed 
the  joint  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the  dairy 
industry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Senate  is  likely  to  take  similar  action. 


What  the  dairy  interests  need  more  than  any 
thing  else  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk.  Every  contact  of  the  city,  State 
or  Federal  government  with  it  results  in  an  increase 
of  these  costs.  And  no  matter  how  or  where  the  new 
cost  is  assessed  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  all  paid 
ultimately  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  milk 
producer. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story,  but  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  New  York  dairymen  cannot  hope  for  a 
solution  of  their  problem  under  present  conditions 
through  laws,  or  promoters,  or  governments.  No  one 
is  innocent  enough  to  believe  that  any  one  of  these 
three  governments  would  fail,  if  it  attempted  a  fair 
adjustment  of  the  dairy  industry  in  good  faith.  Al¬ 
leged  sympathy,  hypocrisy  and  pretense  have  too 
often  lulled  the  milk  producer  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
He  has  been  misinformed,  and  confused  that  he 
might  be  exploited.  To  this  purpose  propaganda  of 
publicity  bureaus,  official  organs  and  a  subsidized 
press  have  contributed  their  proportionate  share, 
and  the  dairyman  pay  tR'-- 

The  most  harmful  of  all  the  sinister  influences  that 
handicap  the  New  York  dairy  farmer  is  the  policy 
that  denies  him  truthful  information.  The  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  should  have  for  his  own  protection  is 
not  available  to  him  or  to  those  who  would  com¬ 
municate  it  to  him.  It  is  free  to  many  who  can  be 
trusted  not  to  tell  him.  but  denied  those  who  would 
give  him  definite  facts. 

If  The  Rural  New-Yorker  could  have  access  to 
full  first-hand  information,  so  that  it  could  lay  all 
costs  and  prices  and  facts  bare  to  dairy  farmers, 
they  would  settle  the  whole  milk  trouble  for  them¬ 
selves  in  30  days.  And  it  is  their  right  to  know 
every  word  of  it.  As  a  first  step  in  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  they  could  do  nothing  more  helpful  iu«*u  ^ 
focus  their  entire  united  purpose  on  a  single  demand 
to  have  every  card  in  the  dairy  record  placed  face 
up  on  the  public  table. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
April  are  as  follows: 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co . $1.62333 


Unity.  Buffalo,  at  farm .  1.72 

Sheffield  Farms  .  1.505 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.23 


The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  administrative  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $1.35. 


Expansion  Planned  for  Empire  State  Fair 

AT  THE  recent  joint  meeting  in  Syracuse  of  the 
State  Fair  Advisory  Board  and  officials  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
definite  plans  were  formulated  for  expanding  the 
physical  and  educational  features  of  the  fair. 

Work  on  the  new  women's  building  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  at  this 
year's  exhibition.  Commissioner  Charles  H.  Bald¬ 
win.  Director  J.  Dan  Ackerman,  and  Charles  R. 
White,  president  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  have  been  working  to  obtain  funds  from 
Washington  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  three  new 
buildings,  for  the  use  of  horticulture,  food  and  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibits,  they  felt  hopeful  such  funds  might 
be  obtained  in  the  near  future. 

Director  Ackerman  expressed  the  belief  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  provide  a  building  properly  to 
house  industrial  exhibits  in  order  to  have  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  displays.  Many  leading  firms  have 
stated  they  can  no  longer  come  to  our  fair  and  place 
expensive  machinery  under  inadequate  canvas  pro¬ 
tection,  and  improper  display  conditions.  The  reve¬ 
nue  from  such  exhibits  provides  the  major  portion 
of  receipts,  other  than  admissions,  at  the  successful 
Toronto  Exposition.  Many  leading  industrialists 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  sign  10-year  con¬ 
tract  leases  for  large  exhibit  space  at  good  rental, 
which  would  liquidate  the  cost  of  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  suitable  building. 

Such  exhibits  housed  would  provide  the  ever 
fascinating  educational  attraction  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion,  the  things  we  daily  turned 
cut  right  before  our  eyes.  Additional  revenue  so 
obtained  would  permit  more  liberal  premiums  and 
awards  for  breeders,  producers  and  exhibitors  of 
farm  products. 

Civic  organizations  throughout  the  State  will  be 
mobilized  to  stimulate  interest  and  attendance  at 
this  year's  fair  which  will  offer  new  features  and 
attractions  on  a  larger  and  more  attractive  scale 
than  ever  before.  r.  w.  d. 


New  York  State  Crop  Report  for  May 

Preparation  of  the  soil  was  slow  during  April  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  frost  in  the  ground.  Some  frost 
was  reported  to  be  still  in  the  ground  on  May  1  and 
frosts  were  common  as  late  as  April  29.  Rainfall  was 
practically  normal  for  the  month  but  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  frost  in  the  soil  caused  much  of  it  to 
run  off  instead  of  soaking  in.  Some  wells  are  still 
short  of  water.  Growth  of  the  grasses  and  grains  is 
very  slow  over  much  of  the  State  since  the  soil  is  too 
dry  and  cold. 

Winter  wheat  is  very  uneven.  Some  fields  which  had 
made  a  good  start  last  Fall  and  were  not  badly  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice  during  the  Winter  have  been  making 
good  progress  but  for  every  one  of  these  fields  in  this 
condition  there  are  several  that  have  many  bare  spots 
where  the  wheat  is  entirely  gone.  Many  fields  are 
broken  up  and  seeded  to  Spring  grains.  With  an  aver¬ 
age  condition  of  75  per  cent  of  normal  on  May  1  a 
State  production  of  about  4,410,000  bushels  is  forecast 
compared  with  about  4,388.000  bushels  last  season  on 
a  smaller  acreage.  For  the  entire  country  the  average 
condition  stands  at  70.9  per  cent  of  normal  compared 
with  66.7  per  cent  on  May  1.  1933,  and  forecasts  a 
production  of  461.471.000  bushels  compared  with  about 
351,030,000  bushels  kavested  last  year  and  the  five-year 
average,  1927-1931.  of  632.061.000  bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  7  per  cent  of  the  Winter 
wheat  of  the  State  is  being  abandoned  this  Spring 
and  seed  '  lo  other  grains.  For  the  whole  United 
States  about  15.3  per  cent  of  the  Winter  wheat  acreage 
is  being  abandoned  compared  with  about  33.4  per  cent 
last  Spring. 

Meadows  and  pastures  on  May  1  had  barely  started 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  their 
condition.  Since  then  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
has  had  a  warm  rain  which  has  improved  the  grasses. 
The  pasture  condition  for  the  State  on  May  1  was  re¬ 
ported  at  66  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  78  a 
year  ago  and  76  per  cent  two  years  ago  and  is  the 
lowest  May  1  pasture  condition  of  which  we  have  a 
record.  For  the  entire  country  the  condition  is  placed 
at  66.2  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  71.5  per 
cent  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average.  1922-1931,  of 
80.6  per  cent.  Pasture  conditions  are  very  low  from 
the  Dakotas  eastward  to  New  York  on  account  of  the 
severe  lack  of  moisture. 

Hay  supplies  on  May  1  were  very  low  on  a  great 
many  of  the  farms  of  the  State,  making  is  necessary  to 
purchase  considerable  amount  of  hay  and  to  turn  out 
^  pasture  ’■  fere  the  pastures  were  in  their  best  Con¬ 
dition.  Only  a  few  sections  report  having  hay  in  any 
surplus.  Total  hay  holdings  on  all  farms  of  the  State 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  about  369,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  about  614,000  tons  on  May  1  last  year. 
For  the  whole  country  the  holdings  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  7.453.000  tons  compared  with  about 
10,671.000  tons  a  year  ago  and  the  five-year  average, 
1927-1931,  of  9.696.000  tons. 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

The  wind  and  rain  of  last  August  23  ruined  most  of 
our  Fall  crops.  Tomatoes  were  almost  a  complete  loss, 
corn  very  badly  injured,  sweet  potatoes  somewhat  in¬ 
jured.  The  past  Fall  and  Winter  was  fine  until  about 
February  1.  Then  real  Winter  set  in  and  we  had  con- 
tinued  cold,  sometimes  a  few  degrees  below  zero  which 
is  very  unusual  for  this  country.  The  cold  and  rain 
continued  all  through  February,  March  and  most  of 
April — in  fact  there  have  been  only  five  or  six  days  of 
real  Spring  weather  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing — 
May  4.  Most  of  the  Spring  work  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  lat.  I  believe  the  usual  trucks  are  being 
planted  with  quite  an  increase  in  acreage  of  tomatoes 
and  sweet_  potatoes.  That  is  foolish.  Sweet  potatoes 
bi'ought  35  to  40c  a  bushel  at  the  gathering  time.  Some 
few  who  had  stoi'age  houses  held  off.  and  in  Februax-y 
and  March  they  got  from  80c  to  $1  a  bushel,  but  a 
large  majority  were  sold  at  above  prices.  It  is  a  pity 
that  growers  will  increase  the  acreage  of  any  of  our 
truck  crops.  They  know  and  do  know  they  are  taking 
a  big  chance.  Often  they  do  not  make  any  money,  and 
oftener  do  not  pay  expense. 

The  article  on  a  farm  garden  in  a  late  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  fine.  There  is  nothing  on  the  farm  that 
will  pay  a  greater  dividend  than  a  good  farm  garden. 
I  always  have  a  good  one.  That  is  my  hobby  in  my 
old  age.  It  is  less  than  one-half  acre.  I  have  aspara¬ 
gus  bed,  strawberries,  raspberries,  dewberries,  black- 
beri’ies  and  grapes.  I  have  all  the  other  vegetables  in 
season.  Being  unable  to  do  field  work,  most  of  my 
time  I  spend  in  the  garden.  I  work  awhile  and  then 
sit  under  a  big  maple  tree  and  rest.  After  an  hour 
I  go  at  it  again  and  when  I  am  called  into  supper  I 
am  pretty  well  tired.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  83.  I 
enjoy  farm  life  and  love  to  see  things  grow  and  thrive. 
I  have  been  on  the  farm  for  60-odd  years  and  have 
learned  much  by  practical  experience.  I  am  not  an 
expert  farmer,  but  I  will  make  one  statement  and  that 
is,  get  on  a  cash  basis,  buy  and  sell  for  cash,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  be  working  for  someone  else  or  you  will 
be  sold  out.  i.  s.  winfree. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Connecticut  will  produce  no  peaches  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  M.  Rogers,  owner  of  extensive  or¬ 
chards  in  Southington  near  the  New  Britain  line. 
Extreme  cold  of  the  past  Winter  is  blamed  by  Mr. 
Rogers  for  the  condition  of  the  trees,  none  of  which 
has  buds.  Mr.  Rogei's  also  believes  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  pears. 

The  warm  weather  has  advanced  apple  tree  buds 
and  trees  have  blossomed,  making  a  beautiful  sight  on 
the  countrysides  of  Tolland  County.  John  Lyman, 
owner  of  extensive  Middlefield  orchards,  has  given  his 
place  for  the  use  of  the  second  annual  apple  blossom 
festival  and  people  from  various  sections  of  the  State 
plan  to  attend. 

John  Bahler,  of  Ellington,  has  been  chosen  winner  in 
Tolland  County  for  presenting  the  best  plan,  procedure, 
record  kept,  program  for  coming  yeai's  and  results  ob¬ 
tained  to  date  in  the  “greener  pastures”  contest. 

Places. — Baldwin  apples.  bu„  $1.6$  :  McIntosh.  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  asparagus,  lb..  9  to  12c;  beets,  doz.,  60  to  65c; 
cabbage,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75:  dandelions,  bu.,  35  to 
50c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  parsnips,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1 ;  potatoes,  new.  bbl..  $5.75;  l-hubarb,  lb.,  4c;  spinach, 
bu..  75c  to  $1:  broilers,  live.  Rocks,  lb.,  20  to  24c; 
broilers,  live.  Reds.  lb..  18  to  22c :  chickens,  di’essed, 
lb..  23  to  26c :  broilers,  dressed,  lb..  30  to  32c ;  ducks,- 
dressed,  lb.,  18  to  19c;  geese,  dressed,  lb..  20  to  23c; 
eggs.  Conn.,  newlaid,  fancy,  doz..  26c;  calves,  best.  live. 
lb„  5  to  7c;  cows,  com.  dressed,  lb..  5  to  7c:  pork, 
dressed,  lb.,  8  to  10c.  Clifford  b.  knight. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Shipping  and  Selling 
Livestock 

BY  R.  AY.  DUCK. 

Marketing 

If  sold  live  weight,  the  producer  of  live¬ 
stock  has  about  four  channels  of  disposal : 
(1)  Local  buyers,  who  purchase  for 
slaughter  or  shipment;  (2)  local  pack¬ 
ers  or  retailers;  (3)  direct  buyers,  who 
purchase  for  terminal  packers;  (4)  con¬ 
signment  by  one  or  more  producers  to 
commission  firms  located  at  terminal 
markets. 

In  addition  to  these  the  producer  may 
slaughter  his  own  animals,  usually  sell¬ 
ing  wholesale  for  local  consumption. 
Where  only  a  few  head  are  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  latter  system  often  presents 
attractive  possibilities.  Last  Winter  a 
friend  of  mine  had  three  head  of  dry 
Holstein  cows,  in  good  flesh,  for  sale. 
The  local  buyer  offered  $20  per  head. 
Not  satisfied  with  such  a  low  prospective 
return  this  man  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
going  to  several  farms  soliciting  sale  for 
a  quarter  of  beef.  He  asked  nine  cents 
for  the  fore-quarters  and  12  cents  for  the 
hind-quarters,  provided  they  were  satis¬ 
factory  on  delivery.  In  this  way  disposal 
was  assured  before  slaughter.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  received  per  carcass  was  $47.25, 
with  nothing  allowed  for  the  hide.  I 
know  it  was  good  beef,  because  1  had 
some. 

A  short  time  ago  I  spent  a  day  at  the 
Buffalo  Stock  Yards.  A  trip  to  a  ter¬ 
minal  market  is  always  one  of  never- 
ending  interest.  AY  hen  I  used  to  feed 
cattle  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  the  high  spot  of  the  year  was  the 
trip  with  the  finished  steers  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market.  In  talking  over  marketing 
facilities  with  Otto  A'.  Moesch,  general 
superintendent,  Buffalo  Stock  Yards,  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  at  present  there 
are  over  200  meat-packing  and  processing- 
plants  located  in  the  States  adjacent  to 
Buffalo.  In  this  area  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  thirty  million  people,  who 
are  constant  users  of  meat  and  meat 
products.  No  one  group  of  packers  or 
processors  have  control  or  even  partial 
domination  of  the  Buffalo  market.  Rapid 
and  adequate  transportation  attracts 
both  buyers  and  shippers  to  Buffalo, 
America's  second  largest  railroad  center. 

Shrink 

Shrink  in  transit  will  be  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  animals,  season  of  the  year, 
distance  and  method  of  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  prior  to  and  during  shipment.  Mr. 
Moesch  informed  me  they  received  and 
handled  over  100,000  head  of  lambs  last 
year.  This  was  the  largest  number  re¬ 
ceived  in  20  years  and  a  material  increase 
over  recent  years.  Of  this  number  the 
average  net  shrink  was  between  0  and  7 
per  cent.  Yearlings  will  shrink  from  S 
to  10  per  cent,  and  aged  sheep  about  12 
per  cent. 

The  average  net  shrink  on  good  to 
choice  steers  was  3.4  per  cent,  while  on 
cows  and  bulls  the  average  was  6  per 
cent  after  they  had  filled.  Calves  aver¬ 
aged  5.5  per  cent  and  hogs  3  per  cent  net, 
skim-milk  and  garbage  fed  hogs  averaged 
1  per  cent  more. 

AATien  marketed  off  pasture  shrinks 
will  frequently  average  higher  due  to 
scouring.  A  common  error  in  shipping, 
particularly  with  cattle,  is  to  allow  them 
a  heavy  fill  just  prior  to  loading.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  who  ship  regularly  inform  me 
they  have  found  it  desirable  to  withhold 
all  feed  and  water  except  Timothy  hay 
for  12  hours  prior  to  loading.  The  cat¬ 
tle  will  then  arrive  dry  behind,  and  take 
on  a  larger  fill  at  the  yards. 

Loading  and  Shipping 

Clean  and  bed  the  car  well  before  load¬ 
ing.  AATiether  trucked  or  driven  give  the 
stock  a  chance  to  quiet  down  before  driv¬ 
ing  on  the  ear.  A  simple  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  reducing  hog  shipping 
losses  during  the  Summer,  recommended 
by  the  Livestock  Loss  Prevention  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ohio,  is  by  keeping  the  ear 
cool,  and  consists-  in  suspending  from  the 
car  ceiling  six  burlap  bags,  each  contain¬ 
ing  from  50  to  75  lbs.  of  ice,  broken  in 
large  pieces.  This  will  help  keep  the 
air  of  the  car  cool,  also  the  sway  causes 
the  ice  drip  to  be  distributed,  keeping  the 
floor  damp  and  cool.  With  some  impro¬ 
visations  this  may  be  used  on  hot  days  for 
truck  shipments. 

I  remember  a  local  buyer  in  Southern 
M  issouri  who  used  to  ice  his  hog  cars  by 
breaking  up  large  chunks  and  distributing 
these  around  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  as 
was  commonly  done  by  all  shippers.  This 
helped  some,  at  least  for  the  first  few 
hours,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  until 
the  ice  melted,  loaded  as  they  were  75  to 
80  head  to  the  deck,  to  meet  the  freight 
minimums  of  17,000  lbs.  single  or  23,000 
lbs.  double,  some  of  these  hogs  must  have 
had  chilled  hams  to  say  the  least,  while 
others  perhaps  not  so  fortunate  received 
little,  if  any,  benefit  from  the  frigid  pos¬ 
teriors  being  endured  by  their  squealing 
companions. 

Market  receipts  show  that  where  hogs 
are  not  equipped  with  ice  bags  as  sug¬ 
gested  the  average  hog  mortality  during 
Summer  months  is  about  one  hog  to  every 
four  cars ;  where  cars  were  iced  the  death 
loss  was  only  about  one  hog  for  every  16 
cars.  The  best  bedding  for  hogs,  either 
in  cars  or  trucks,  is  clean  sand.  Oats 


make  a  good  feed  for  livestock  in  transit. 
Federal  regulations  require  livestock  to 
be  unloaded  for  feed  and  water  every  30 
hours,  while  the  New  York  State  require¬ 
ments  are  28  hours. 

A  few  days  before  I  visited  the  Buf¬ 
falo  yards  they  received  a  box  car  con¬ 
taining  a  few  head  of  purebred  Holstein 
cows,  shipped  from  Canada.  The  owner 
had  shut  the  door  completely,  they  did  not 
receive  sufficient  air,  and  were  all  dead 
on  arrival.  If  box  cars  are  used  make 
sure  the  doors  are  blocked  slightly  open. 
Another  hazard,  frequently  not  given  suf¬ 
ficient  attention,  is  separation  of  mixed 
car  shipments,  even  where  the  shipment 
consists  of  all  one  kind  and  type,  many 
finding  it  advantageous  to  use  some  par¬ 
titions  to  reduce  livestock  losses. 

Lest  We  Forget 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
any  price  quoted  by  local  or  direct  buy¬ 
ers  is  in  all  cases  based  on  current  quo¬ 
tations  existent  on  one  or  more  of  the 
nearest  terminal  markets,  of  which  there 
are  at  present  about  85  in  the  United 
►States.  The  basis  of  purchase  then  is 
not  one  of  supply  and  demand  for  the 
quality  and  type  of  livestock  offered  for 
sale.  It  might  be  argued  that  supply  and 
demand  operates  in  and  regulates  price 
for  respective  grades  in  the  terminals  on 
which  local  price  offerings  are  made. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  true,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  producer  is  offering  a 
fairly  uniform  group  of  well-finished  in¬ 
dividuals  in  sufficient  numbers,  on  which 
he  knows  their  approximate  grade  and 
value. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  with  direct 
buying  is  that  mostly  only  offers  are  made 
on  top  grades,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dispose  of  odd  lots  or  worn-out  breed¬ 
ing  stock  the  direct  buyer  will  usually 
not  make  any  offer  or  at  best  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  real  worth  at  a  terminal 
market.  It  is  not  possible  to  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it,  continued  increase  of 
direct  local  sales  of  only  best  grades,  in¬ 
evitably  must  result  in  lower  terminal 
top  market  quotations.  Such  quotations 
for  low'er  grades  then  become  the  maxi¬ 
mum  offered  for  the  best  grades  locally. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  local  pro¬ 
ducers  can  correctly  grade  livestock,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  actual 
market  demands,  while  the  direct  buyer 
has  them  constantly  at  his  fingertips. 

Selling  Them  Y’oung 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  individu¬ 
als  in  any  given  herd  may  be  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  about  them  if  sales  in  any  volume 
are  to  be  consummated.  Sale  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  is  not  a  clear-cut  case  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  price  obtained  for 
purebreds  is  largely  determined  by  the 
sales  ability  and  showmanship  of  the 
owner  or  manager,  assuming  the  in¬ 
dividuals  offered  for  sale  possess  real 
quality  and  merit.  No  matter  how  good 
they  are  maximum  sales  returns  cannot, 
be  made  unless  they  are  properly  fitted 
and  shown  to  advantage. 

Favorable  attention  can  be  attained  by- 
co-operative  herd  improvement  and  rec¬ 
ord  work  with  breed  and  State  organiza¬ 
tions,  by  exhibiting  at  national,  State  and 
county  fairs,  and  by  advertising.  Con¬ 
sistent  advertising  even  in  a  small  way- 
in  breed  and  local  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions  will,  if  adhered  to  regularlv,  be 
more  conducive  of  results  than  to  make 
occasional  sporadic  larger  displays. 

When  showing  at  fairs  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  banner  prominently  displayed  rela¬ 
tive  to  your  breed,  and  address.  Someone 
should  always  be  in  attendance  capable 
of  interesting  prospective  customers  and 
properly  informing  them  of  respective  in¬ 
dividual  and  breed  merits.  If  someone 
appears  interested  engage  him  in  conver¬ 
sation  ;  it  may  result  in  a  sale.  A  good 
many  people  would  like  to  buy  a  purebred 
or  two  but  often  feel  show  animals  are 
being  offered  only  at  fancy  prices.  If 
the  livestock  exhibited  has  merit,  is  well 
fitted  and  groomed,  many  profitable  sales 
can  be  made,  even  though  they  may  not 
have  carried  away  many  premiums  in 
the  show  ring  ;  such  individuals  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  attractive  to  the  breeder  of 
limited  means  than  those  of  greater 
prominence. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  er¬ 
rors  made  by  breeders  changing  either 
partially  or  entirely  from  a  grade  to  a 
purebred  basis,  is  to  consider  every  in¬ 
dividual  dropped  worthy  of  retention  as  a 
herd  sire  or  brood  matron.  A  few  years 
ago  I  knew  a  breeder  who  made  such  a 
change.  Ilis  purebreds  produced  him  15 
bull  calves  and  12  heifers.  lie  advertised 
all  of  these  bull  calves  for  sale,  and  the 
sad  part  of  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  the  entire  lot.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  were  greatly  disappointed  in  ob¬ 
tained  breeding  results  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  bulls.  Such  sales,  while 
they  may  produce  a  temporary  profit,  are 
building  the  structure  of  future  breeding 
sales  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

If  real  herd  improvement  is  being  sought 
never  breed  to  a  grade  sire,  no  matter 
how  excellent  his  individuality  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mere  fact  that  an 
individual  is  a  purebred  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  lie  will  possess  outstanding 
merit  as  a  sire.  AATiere  rigid  selection 
for  the  proper  type  and  production  has 
been  practiced  for  several  generations  in 
well-established  herds  and  flocks  sale  of¬ 
ferings  of  foundation  breeding  stock  from 


such  establishments  will  have  much  high¬ 
er  merit,  and  will  not  require  such  rigid 
selection  as  should  be  practiced  with  the 
beginning  breeder. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

BY  REY.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 

Misplaced.  —  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  and  written  lately  about  liow- 
churches  in  the  country  districts  seem  to 
have  been  built  around  any  old  place 
without  much  regard  to  the  need  of  the 
people  or  the  kind  of  church.  Now  Bap¬ 
tist  churches  ought  certainly  to  be  in  the 
valley,  where  there  is  water,  and  Episco¬ 
pal  churches  can  just  as  well  be  up  on  a 
hill.  However,  near  the  old  Episcopal 
Church  the  Parson  has  down  country 
there  is  a  brook  and  a  bridge.  Some  of 
the  hoys  were  standing  on  this  bridge  last 
Sunday  before  church  began.  One  of 
them  was  leaning  over  the  rail  (supposed 
to  stop  automobiles)  when  without  an 
instant's  warning,  over  the  w-hole  thing 
went.  The  boy  turned  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault  and  landed  flat  on  his  back  in  about 
two  feet  of  water — best  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  togs  and  all.  As  he  lives  about 
four  miles  from  the  church,  this  made  it 
very  handy  ! 

Merry  Christmas.  —  Yes?  A  little 
early  for  that,  but  then  if  you  won't  be 
seeing  people  till  after  Christmas,  why 
not?  So  reasoned  an  Episcopal  minister 
at  Easter  time.  There  were  so  many  that 
came  to  church  on  Easter  and  at  no  other 
time  that  he  gave  notice  that  as  there 
were  so  many  there  that  he  would  not 
see  for  another  year,  not  even  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  he  took  this  occasion  to  wish 
them  a  Merry  Christmas.  Of  course 
there  are  many  that  come  tw-ice  a  year, 
so  it  is  suggested  that  these  have  ,:CE" 
pins — Christmas  and  Easter. 

That  “Aid”  Money.  —  Did  you  hear 
about  the  man  who  took  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  money  to  the  bank?  He  passed 
it  in  through  the  window  and  remarked  : 
“Here  is  the  Aid  money.”  The  cashier 
thought  he  said.  "Here  is  the  egg  money.” 
so  he  replied.  “Well,  the  old  hens  (lid 
pretty  well,  didn’t  they?” 

Those  Crows. — So  many  of  the  Par¬ 
son's  people  down  country  lose  much  of 
their  corn  by  the  crows.  Charles  has 
been  having  a  great  time  trying  to  shoot 
a  crow — going  up  in  the  woods  early  in 
the  morning.  Ilis  respect  for  a  crow's 
cunning  has  grown  apace.  The  trouble  is 
he  started  in  too  early  in  the  season. 
AATien  the  leaves  have  got  a  start  seems 
to  be  best,  then  get  up  in  the  woods  be¬ 
fore  daylight  and  you  stand  a  chance — 
not  too  good  a  one  at  that.  But  the 
Parson  has  got  a  small  can  of  this  tarry 
stuff  they  keep  at  the  stores  and  if  smeil 
will  keep  crows  away,  there  won't  be  any 
more  in  Connecticut.  Planted-over  corn 
never  seems  to  amount  to  anything.  The 
other  corn  shades  it  too  much.  It  hard¬ 
ly  makes  fodder.  We  are  putting  in  over 
four  acres  of  corn  this  year.  Remember, 
“Corn  is  king,"  and  will  feed  everything 
from  baby  chicks  to  grandmothers!  AA'e 
had  our  own  cornmeal  all  last  AATnter, 
and  hope  to  have  it  next. 

Handy  Idea. — Someone  told  the  Par¬ 
son  a  good  idea  the  other  day  in  regard 
to  shovels.  AATien  you  buy  or  if  you  have 
one  of  these  pointed  shovels  just  put  it  in 
a  vice  and  take  a  good  hammer  and  bend 
the  edges  right  over,  making  a  rim  about 
an  inch  high.  This  holds  the  dirt  on  bet¬ 
ter,  makes  a  narrower  blade  less  apt  to 
strain  and  break  the  handle,  is  more  the 
right  size  for  postholes,  and  has  many 
advantages. 

No  Help. — The  Parson  supposes  it  is 
no  real  help  to  a  garden  to  run  a  big 
tractor  with  double-action  cutaway  right 
over  a  garden.  The  Parson  got  in  a 
small  early  garden  on  a  very  early  plot 
of  land  at  considerable  pains,  and  was 
counting  on  getting  the  start  of  his 
parishioners.  The  boys  or  someone  made 
a  slight  mistake  in  directing  a  neighbor 
who  helps  us  out.  with  his  tractor,  just 
where  to  run  the  big  harrow,  and  the 
whole  business  went  right  over  this  prize 
pet  garden  patch.  The  potatoes  seem  to 
have  survived  the  shock  fairly  well,  but 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  fatally  resented  the 
insult. 

Selling  Farms. — You  will  remember 
the  Parson  told  you  about  the  two  or¬ 
phan  girls  who  are  staying  here,  and  how 
he  was  trying  to  settle  up  the  estate,  both 
of  their  parents  having  done  away  with 
themselves.  Sympathy  used  to  be  all  on 
the  side  of  the  people  who  buy  farms, 
for  it  is  true  that  they  were  most  terribly 
exploited.  It  is  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
soil.  But,  like  most  such  things,  there 
is  another  side  to  it  all.  These  people 
answer  advertisements  and  come  out 
from  the  cities  to  be  carted  about  the 
country  and  given  a  dinner  and  a  supper 
and  taken  back  to  the  station,  always  on 
Sundays,  keeping  the  agent’s  whole  fami¬ 
ly  from  going  to  church  if  they  wanted 
to,  or  if  the  children  can  go,  keeping 
mother  home  to  get  the  dinner,  and  they 
really  seem  to  have  about  as  much  idea 
of  actually  buying  a  farm  as  they  have 
an  airplane.  They  will  come  week  after 
week  and  will  say  they  will  take  the  farm 
and  write  a  letter  saying  they  will  take 
it,  and  then  of  course  never  take  it  at  all. 

Mother’s  Day.  —  Did  you  see  the 
Mother's  Day  stamp  the  government  put 
out?  Some  made  a  fuss  over  it  because 
it  was  done  in  a  shade  of  purple,  but  Mrs. 
Parson  thought  it  was  all  right.  Others 
found  fault  because  it  did  not  show  the 
feet,  but  perhaps  the  poor  soul's  shoes 
were  out  of  date.  “Whistler’s  Mother" 
is  of  course  a  most  beautiful  thing  and 
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many  of  us  will  appreciate  it  even  from 
this  picture  of  it  as  we  might  never  have. 
Mother's  Day  has  been  cluttered  up  with 
a  lot  of  mushy  sentimentality  that  gets 
us  nowhere.  The  most  pressing  thing 
that  needs  attention,  of  course,  is  our  ter¬ 
rible  and  shameful  mortality  among  moth¬ 
ers  in  childbirth.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  of  any  civilized  country  in  the 
world.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
admittedly  preventable.  Just  think  of 
that!  Is  there  anything  so  sad  in  the 
world  as  a  mother — generally  a  young 
mother — dying  and  leaving  her  blessed 
baby  and  very  likely  other  little  children, 
too?  Think  how  that,  baby  needs  her  all 
the  long  years  through.  However  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Parson  does  not  think  it 
as  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  say  50  years  ago 
But  we  are  far  too  content  with  things 
as  they  are  in  respect,  to  this  as  many 
things.  AA’e  will  give  out  potted  foliage 
Plants  to  mothers  in  church  Surnlav 
rather  than  pinks.  AYe  did  this  last  year 
and  many  have  them  now. 

A  Fellow’s  Mother 
A  fellow  has  a  lot  of  friends 
Of  boys  and  girls  to  play  with 
And  aunts  and  uncles  that  he  spends 
An  afternoon  or  day  with. 

I  like  the  folks  across  the  street 
And  men  with  smiling  faces, 

And  pleasant  people  that  you  meet 
In  church  and  other  places, 

A  daddy’s  good,  so  big  and  tall. 

A  sister,  or  a  brother. 

But  one  friend  is  the  best  of  all, 

And  that's  a  fellow's  mother. 

The  other  friends  are  nice  to  know 
To  visit  and  to  chatter, 

But,  oh,  you  want  your  mother  so 
AYhen  something  is  the  matter. 
Perhaps  a  finger  you  may  hit, 

Because  the  hammer  misses ; 
l’our  mother  always  fixes  it 

AA’ith  tape  and  thread — and  kisses. 

A  mother  takes  the  hurt  away, 

►She  can,  somehow  or  other, 

One  friend  you  need,  need  every  day, 

And  that's  a  fellow’s  mother. 

— Woman’s  AA’orhl. 
The  Parson  read  this  on  Mother's  Day. 


St.  Lawrence  Valley 
Ayrshire  Sale 

Nearly  50  attractive  cows  from  the 
leading  herds  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Y alley, 
a  section  that  has  long  been  noted  as  an 
Ayrshire  center,  are  included  in  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  approximately  60  head  selected  for 
the  show  and  consignment  sale  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
A  alley_ Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  on 
June  5  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  sale 
all  entries  will  be  judged  by  Prof.  M.  II. 
Campbell  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Burlington,  Yt. 
The  cattle  will  be  arranged  in  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  ages  and  cash  prizes  will  be 
paid  to  the  consignors  of  the  winners. 

L.  L.  Grow,  of  Fort  Jackson,  secretary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Association  and  sale 
manager,  has  personally  inspected  all  of 
the  entries  and  reports  them  of  particu¬ 
larly  good  quality  and  including  many 
animals  backed  by  the  same  dependable 
blood  lines  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  advancement  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  “North  Country”  herds,  as  well  as 
others  that  are  sired  by  promising  young 
bulls  from  several  of  the  leading  present- 
day  breeding  establishments.  All  animals 
.are  from  herds  that  are  federally  ac¬ 
credited  tuberculosis  free  and  every  ani¬ 
mal  offered  will  be  blood-tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  the  sale. 

As  an  added  feature,  Strathglass  Farm. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  is  consigning  two 
young  bulls  by  Dalgig  Speculation. 
Strathglass  Dalkir  is  a  14-months-old 
son  of  the  high-testing  Strathglass  Kirsty 
Lady  with_  two  12,000-lb.  records  and 
tests  of  4.5S  per  cent  and  4.67  per  cent 
respectively.  For  three  generations  this 
family  has  made  consistently  high  rec¬ 
ords.  Strathglass  Happy  Man  is  out  of 
Strathglass  Hannah  Lady,  a  daughter  of 
Auehenbrain  Ben  Bo  and  Otterkill  Han¬ 
nah,  former  champion  senior  four-year- 
old  with  18,018  lbs.  of  milk,  756  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

From  Atwood  Orchards  herd  at  Platt  s- 
burg  comes  Anna  of  Atwood  Orchards, 
herd  test  record  of  11,696  lbs.  of  4.14  per 
cent  milk,  48(5  lbs.  of  butterfat,  in  calf 
to  Sycamore  Repeal,  a  son  of  Penshurst 
Advancer  and  Sycamore  Ideal  Iiedbird. 

John  L.  Morgenthau,  from  his  Wood- 
hill  herd  at  Elizabethtown,  sends  Strath¬ 
glass  Stately  Belady,  a  daughter  of  Dal¬ 
gig  Speculation,  and  Strathglass  Lucky 
Bet,  by  Hobsland  Lucky  Star  and  out  of 
Barclay’s  Betty,  with  more  than  100,066 
lbs.  of  milk  to  her  credit. 

A  daughter  of  Auehenbrain  Brilliant 
Sun,  he  by  Auehenbrain  Sunlight  and  out 
of  Auehenbrain  Y’ellow  Kate  13th,  has 
been  consigned  by  Wallace  W.  Brooks  of 
Burke,  while  granddaughters  of  the  same 
sire  have  been  consigned  by  J.  Hollis 
Foote,  of  Malone,  and  Walter  D.  Pea¬ 
cock.  of  Madrid.  Mr.  Peacock  is  also 
sending  a  daughter  of  Hobsland  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  a  granddaughter  is  included  in 
the  consignment  from  Ross  Collins  of 
Adams. 

The  good  breeding  bull,  Strathglass 
Royalist,  out  of  Lockfergus  Snow,  with  a 
six-year-old  record  of  14,141  lbs.  of  4.22 
per  cent  milk.  595  lbs.  of  butterfat  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  daughters  from  the  herds  of 
F.  L.  Dunn,  at  Brushton,  and  Story  & 
Jackson,  of  Potsdam.  Granddaughters  of 
Auehenbrain  Ben  Bo  are  in  the  offerings 


of  Herbert  Putnam,  of  Gouveneur,  and 
C.  H.  Converse,  of  Woodville. 

Grassy  Brook  Farm,  at  Alder  Creek, 
sends  four  head,  including  an  attractive 
heifer  calf  by  Strathglass  Sylvan  Star,  a 
son  of  Princess  Permilla,  with  a  herd  test 
record  of  16,839  lbs.  of  milk.  733  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  _ 

Among  the  other  consignors  that  are 
also  represented  by  very  creditable  en¬ 
tries  are  the  following:  B.  J.  South  worth 
&  Son  and  H.  N.  Wagner  of  North  Ban¬ 
gor  ;  Edwin  A.  Swett  and  K.  W.  Sullivan 
and  Sons  of  Gouveneur;  Bernard  P.  Kee- 
non  of  Brasher;  B.  L.  Miller.  Fred  L. 
Collins,  Perham  Brothers  and  T.  M. 
Dewey  of  Malone;  Dickson  Brothers  of 
Waddington ;  Samuel  Cook  &  Son, 
Burke;  Ralph  B.  Dodds,  Champlain; 
Howell  Ostrander,  Theresa ;  Grover 

<  ’ook,  Chateaugay ;  and  T.  W.  Shane  of 

<  'onstable. 
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Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  5-6. — Forty-ninth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Secretary,  Houghton  Seav- 
erns,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

.Tune  7-9.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show.  Ramapo  Riding  Academy.  Tail- 
man.  N.  Y.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

June  13. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  New  Brunswick.  N.  .T. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

July  25.  —  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Summer  meeting,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  23.  —  Dairy  Day,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  April  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.10 :  Class  2A.  $1.40:  Class  2B. 

$1.40;  Class  2C,  $1.40:  Class  2D.  95c;  Class  2E. 
90c — a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  on  these 
classes.  Class  3,  not  yet  available.  Class  4A, 
SOc — 2t4c  differential.  Class  4B.  82c — 2c  dif¬ 
ferential.  To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City 
add  53c  before  deducting  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  tlie  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,175  for 
April.  1934. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  2514c:  extra.  92  score. 
24J4c:  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  24  to  2414e:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  26%c;  firsts.  25c;  centralized.  2314c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2214c;  hennery  exchange  specials, 
2014c;  standards,  1814c:  browns,  special.  22c: 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials.  25c;  standards, 
2314  c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Eowls,  17c:  broilers.  21  to  23c:  turkeys,  hens. 
18c:  toms.  13c:  ducks,  nearby,  8  to  12c:  geese, 
nearby.  7c;  pigeons,  pair,  30c;  guineas,  pair. 
SOc;  rabbits,  lb..  14  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  27c:  fowls,  18c;  ducks,  16c; 
turkeys,  15  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn.,  closed  box.  $1.75  to  $3: 
western,  closed  box.  SOc  to  $2.90:  New  Zealand. 
Itox.  $1.05  to  $1.90.  Cantaloupe,  Col.,  vine- 
ripened,  crate.  $1.25  to  $4.  Grapefruit.  Fla., 
box,  95c  to  $4.65.  Oranges,  Calif.,  box,  $9.12  to 
$4.50:  Fla.,  box.  $2.45  to  $5.25.  Raspberries. 
Cal.,  Yt  pt.,  10c.  Strawberries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  7 
to  16c;  Ark.,  qt.,  6  to  10c;  La.,  pt.,  3  to  8c: 
Tenn.,  qt.,  4  to  10c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  N.  J..  doz.  bclis.,  40c  to  $3.25;  Del. 
and  Md.,  doz.  bclis.,  75c  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  doz. 
bchs.,  75c  to  $3.  Cabbage,  S.  C..  bskt.,  68c  to 
$1.50.  Carrots,  State,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.10.  Corn, 
Fla.,  ert..  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $3.75.  Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6  to 
$11.50.  Kale,  nearby,  box,  20  to  40c.  Onions, 
new  crop,  Tex.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bags,  50c  to  $1.10: 
white,  50  lbs.,  40c  to  $1.25;  old  crop,  domestic, 
yel.,  50  lbs.,  SOc  to  $1.25.  Parsnips,  nenrby, 
bskt.,  30  to  60c.  Peas.  S.  C.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
N.  C.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Peppers,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.75.  Radishes.  Jersey,  bskt.,  25  to  60c.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  bch.,  %  to  2c.  Spinach.  Va..  bskt.,  50  to 
75c;  Jersey,  bskt..  15  to  60c.  Squash,  Fla., 
green,  bu.  bskt..  75c  to  $2.  Tomatoes,  Fla., 
Jug,  $1  to  $2.93:  10-lb.  carton.  $1  to  $1.50. 

Watercress,  So.,  100  bclis..  $1  to  $2. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  Fla.  bbl.  $2.35  to  $4.85;  old 
potatoes,  L.  I..  100-lb.  bag.  $1.75  to  $1.90:  Me.. 
100-lb.  bag.  85c  to  $1.60;  180-lb.  bag,  $2  to 
$2.60;  sweet  potatoes.  Del.  and  Md..  bskt..  75c 
to  $1.60:  Jersey,  %-bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  bu. 
bskt.,  60c  to  $2. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  IS  to  32c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $3  to  $4:  calves.  $5  to  $8:  lambs, 
$9.50  to  $10:  hogs,  $4.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Lambs,  38  lbs.  down,  $18  to  $21;  calves,  $11.50 
to  $12.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.01;  No.  1  dark  Spring. 
$1.0814;  corn.  No.  2  yellow.  63%c;  oats.  No. 

2  white,  4614c;  rye,  72%c;  barley,  70c. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $19:  No.  2.  $17  to  $18;  No  3,  $15  to 
$16;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
$19. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  >ORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  32c. 


Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
4J/4  to  5J/4c;  cows,  fresh,  registered.  $70  to  $80* 
grade,  choice.  $50  to  $55;  good.  $35  to  $40;  com¬ 
mon,  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  choice, 
100  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50:  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
prime,  $6.50  to  $7:  good,  to  medium.  $4.50  to 
$5.a0;  roasting  -chickens,  -  live.  lb..  18  to  20c; 
fowls.  14  to  16q;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  local 
fresh,  18  to  20c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  10  to 
15c ;  milk,  from  stores,  10  to  13c:  cream, 
heavy,  pt.,  30  to  35c;  butter,  dairy,  lb..  22  to 
24c;  butter,  creamery.  28  to  29c:  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  20  to  21c:  cheese,  cottage.  10  to  13c- 
local  fresh  eggs,  doz.,  25  to  2Sc:  western’ 
fresh  eggs.  20  to  25c;  chickens,  fancy,  average 
•>  lbs.,  lb.,  32c;  native  broilers.  4-lb.  average, 
32c;  fowls,  fancy,  43/4-lb.  avreage.  28c;  potatoes, 
pk.,  29  to  30c;  apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 

F.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

c._S_t„eers-  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.75  to 
good,  $6.25  to  $6.75:  medium.  $5.25  to 
common,  $4.25  to  $5.25;  choice,  1.100  to 

I, 300  lbs  $7.50  to  $8.25:  good.  $6.75  to  $7.50: 
medium,  $6  to  $6.75:  choice.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs 
$<.75  to  $8.25:  good.  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Heifers! 
chojce,  $6  to  $6.50;  good,  $3.50  to  $5:  medium, 
$4..i0  to  $5.50;  common.  $3.50  to  $4.50:  cows, 
choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  good.  $4  to  $4.50:  common 
and  medium,  $3  to  $4:  low  cutter  and  cutter. 
$1.25  to  $3.  Bulls,  good  and  choice.  $4  to  $5.50; 
cutter  and  common  and  medium.  $3  to  $4  Veal- 
ers  good  and  choice,  $7.70  to  $8:  medium.  $6.75 
to  $7.50;  cull  and  common.  $5  to  $6.75.  Feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice.  500  to  800 
lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.25;  common  and  medium,  500 
to  800^ lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  800 

J, ®  LG50  lbs..  $5  to  $6;  common  and  medium. 
800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180  lbs.,  $4  50 
to  $4.75;  good  and  choice,  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.50 

to  $4.75:  good  and  choice.  200  to  220  lbs..  $4.50 

to  $4.75;  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.25 

to  $4.50:  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs..  $4.25 

to  $4.50;  good  and  choice.  290  to  350  lbs..  $4.25 

to  $4.50:  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs. 
$3.50  to  $4.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs.  $9  to  $9.50:  yearling 
wethers,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  ewes,  all  wts.,  $1.50 
to  $4. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  26.  —  Emmadine  Sale.  Annual 
Foremost  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 

May  30.  —  Dispersal  sale.  Guernseys. 
Hurleyhurst  Farm.  New  Hope.  Pa.  J. 
Cooper  Pidcock,  Dept.  11.  Agent. 

June  5. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Sale.  Gouverneur.  N.  Y.  L.  L. 
Grow,  Fort  Jackson,  sales  manager. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  160  to  220  lbs..  $4  to  $4.10;  220  to  260 
lbs..  $3.75  to  $4;  above  260  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
140  to  150  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25:  100  to  120  lbs.,’ 
$2.75  to  $3:  sows,  largely  $2.75.  Good  steers. 
$6.25  to  $7.20:  mediums.  $5.25  to  $6.25;  me¬ 
dium  heifers,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  good  fat  cows. 
$3.75  to  $4.25:  good  beef  bulls,  up  to  $4;  good 
to  choice  vealers,  $7  to  $7.50:  mediums.  $4.50 
to  $6;  cull  and  common.  $2  to  $4.  Good  and 
choice  shorn  lambs.  $8.75  to  $9:  mediums.  $6.50 
to  $8.25:  good  and  choice  springers.  $10.50  to 
$11.50:  mediums  and  light  wts.,  $9  to  $10.50: 
good  and  choice  shorn  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25- 
best  ewes.  $4  to  $4.25. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  26  to  2914c:  eggs.  19  to  22c:  live 
fowls.  14  to  16c;  chickens.  19  to  21c:  dressed 
fowls.  17  to  18c:  chickens.  24  to  27c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.90;  asparagus,  doz..  Si  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  mushrooms. 
3-lb.  bskt.,  35c  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1:  radishes,  bu..  40  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.  40 
to  50c:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.85. 


••• 

HEREFORDS 

• 

•  • 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

W©  Offer  for  Sale 

10  High  Clas*  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

all  due  to  calf  soon  at 

$1 25  each 

Delivered  anywhere  in  New  York.  Also  Jersey  Bulls 
Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 

BR00KVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


HORSES 


THREE  CAR!  OflfK  farm  work  horses  tor  sale. 

I  HULL  vH  IiLvhUJ  One  car  choice  heavy  draft¬ 
ers,  one  car  handy-weight  chunks,  one  car  cheaphorses; 
clever,  quiet,  gentle,  harness-broke.  Several  matched 
spans  work  mules.  Will  sell  truck  load  or  carload 
Sorrel  and  roan  registered  Belgian  stallions  also  for 
sale.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton.  Iowa 

Yearling  stallion  colts  for  sale— 

Three  Belgians  and  two  l'ercherons.  IIF.partment 

OF  ANIMAL  Hl'SBANDRY,  Cornell  I  niversily,  Ithaca.  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Black  Percheron  Stallion,  2  yrs. 
old.  F RED  RICHARDSON  -  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


MIAXTED-GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 
WW—  either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay- 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Raise  Silver  Foxes  and  Minks  ^'.'i.^iVr 

Send  cents  for  special  copy,  information,  manager 
Black  Fox  Magazine,  404  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York  City 

p(Y|»  9  YOUNG  RACCOONS  for  pets— 

*UI  •  $7.00  lor  two  -  $4.00  each 

FRANK  MERCER  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 

\V  ANTRn  I  We  b,!-v  pood,  young,  red  foxes.  Will 
1  T  - ' 1  ’  *  1 '  «  pay  three  dollars  apiece  for  same. 

WALTER  ROSTER,  926  S.  Sterley  Street,  SIULLINGTON,  I* A. 

i 


DOGS 


Guardian  Airedales 

Reduced  prices.  The  best  type  for  your  home,  farm  anti 
children.  Hardy,  vigorous,  wonderful  dispositions 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS  Brandrelh,  New  York 


POLICE  DOG  PUPS  ‘>urebred  -  Xo  betu’1'- 


STEINER'S  FARMS 


Male,  si  0;  female.  35. 
Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


'oilltry  Karin 
rove  City.  I*a. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

PRICES  REDUCED  to  S  1  0  males.  36  females,  for  Police 

•  Pups— Thoroughbreds.  RATHMELL,  Hockessin,  Del. 

PEM ALE  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier— 4  mos.  Reasonable. 

*  G  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 

Willi  L  COL1.1ES  and  BEAGLES — Ped.  Puppies 
a  Specialty.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.  Y. 


SHEEP 


’OR  SALE— Registered  Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams 
and  Lwes.  H.  C.  HILL  -  -  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


1 


WAIVTFn  I  FRESH  SAANEN  MILK  GOAT- 
»»  tin  i  Liir  .  Milking  minimum  four  to  five  quarts 
per  (lay;  must  be  thoroughly  healthy  and  passible  bv 
veterinary.  Reply  by  letter  only.  EDWARD  J.  KIL- 
MARTIN,  35  12  171st  Street,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

OATS— Booking  orders  for  Purebred  Registered 
loggen burg  Buck  Kids  from  outstanding  milkers 

MOUNTAIN  TOP  MILK  GOAT  DAIRY  .  Xauuersvllle,  N.  Y 


In  a  recent  advertisement  we  published  the  following 
paragraph : 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  only  known  substitute  for  Corn 
Silage  that  is  better  than  silage.  Actual  feeding  trials 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  one  pound  o/  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  can  replace  five  pounds  of  Corn  Silage  and  do  a 
better  job  of  milk  production  and  maintenance  of  cow 
health. 

A  widely  known  dairy  authority  has  challenged  these  statements — 
and  asks  that  we  cite  experimental  data  to  prove  that  one  pound  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  replace  five  pounds  of  good  corn  silage. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  never  knowingly  makes  a  misstate¬ 
ment  about  any  of  its  products.  For  about  thirty  years  we  have 
been  making  the  claim  to  which  this  authority  objects.  And 
never  once  during  that  time  has  any  feeder  complained  that  he  has 
been  milled  by  it.  Judging  by  this  and  by  the  continuously  good 
results  which  thousands  of  feeders  have  been  securing  all  these 
years  and  by  the  steadily  growing  demand  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  we 
firmly  believe  that  our  statement  is  correct. 

What’s  more,  we  invite  anyone  who  may  believe  he  has  been  misled 
by  our  claim,  to  write  us  and  give  us  supporting  figures. 

We  also  invite  those  who  agree  with  us  to  tell  us  so.  If  your  experi¬ 
ence  shoivs  that  we  are  right ,  won’t  you  please  drop  us  a  line? 

Please  tell  us  what  your  experience  has  been.  If  it  is  proved  that 
we  are  wrong  we  shall  apologize  for  a  30-year-old  statement  and  see 
that  it  is  never  again  repeated.  Otherwise  we  shall  continue  to 
tell  dairymen  who  have  no  silage,  or  whose  supply  of  silage  is 
short,  that  a  most  satisfactory  and  profitable  substitute  can  be 
found  in  dried  beet  pulp  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  instead  of  5  pounds  of  silage. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  a  good  litter  for  poultry. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company— Detroit,  Michigan 


AYRSHIRE  SHOW  AND  AUCTION  SALE 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  5th  —  Fair  Grounds,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

60  Registered  Ayrshires  from  the  leading  herds  of  the  "North  Country,"  including  50  Rea1 
Business  Cows— heavy  producers  of  4%  nnlk,  most  of  which  are  fresh  or  due  soon— a  c]10iCe 
lot  of  bred  and  open  heifers  and  a  few  carefully  selected  young  bulls. 

-ACCREDITED  HERDS  TUBERCULOSIS  FREE — CONSIGNMENT  NEGATIVE 
TO  BLOOD  TEST  AND  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS. 

Sale  Under  Auspices 

S*.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Breeders*  Association 
L.  L.  Grow,  Sales  Mgr.,  Fort  Jackson,  N.  Y. 

JUDGING  10:00  A,  M,,  PROF,  H.  M.  CAMPBELL,  JUDGE,  SALE  BEGINS  1:00  P.  M. 


Wool. 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 

4  Write— S.  II.  LIVINGSTON  -  Lancaster,  I*a. 


AYRSHIRES 


rYiitmii 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Bis  Milkers  -  *  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRES 

Bull  Calves  from  heavy  producing  dams  with  fat  tests 
as  high  as  4.72*.  Good  individuals  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced, 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Coopers  town,  N.  Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smith vllle  Flats.  N,  Y« 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Young  registered  guernsey  bull— Exceptional 
Breeding.  Accredited  Herd.  Neg.  to  Blood- Test. 
Price  Moderate.  H.  F.  NEWELL  -  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Plga,  33.00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Pott  Road  .  Ttl.  Waltham  0888 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester- Yorkshire, 
6-8  wks.,  $2.50;  9-10  wks..  $2.75;  *26-80  pounders,  S3, 25. 
Also  few  service  boars.  Ship  C.O.D.  No  charge  crating, 
vacc.  ioC  extra.  4’arl  Anderson,  Virginia  ltd.*  Concord.  Mass. 

0!  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  55  ea.  Ready  June  1. 
.  I.  vv  Unrelated  pail’s,  $  1  0.  R.  HU  iL,  Seneca  Kails,  N.  Y, 


SWINE 


PICS  PIGS  PIGS 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  ,6-8  weeks  at  _ $2.75  ea 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  18-10  weeks  at  ...$3.00ea. 
Shortnose-Yorkshire  Cross  1  10-12  weeks  at  .  .$3.50  ea 
Duroc  Crossed  1.  (Ship  2  or  morel 

Shoats,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6.  Selected  Boars  all  breeds. 
Hoars  for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $15.  Younger 
AmrrSo-?11  Prices.  Your  Boar  is  of  vital  importance. 
Add  3oc  each  for  double  treatment.  Be  safe.  Health 
certificate.  Care  Old  Battle  Ground. 

CHAS-  DAVIS  _ .  CONCORD.  MASS. 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chetter  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. SO  ea 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  6  to  7  wks 
old.  $2.75:  8-9  wks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows.  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS! 


PIGS  ! 


PIGS  ! 

TOP  QUALITY 

6  weeks,  33.00  each;  S  weeks.  33.25;  extras.  33.75 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I  C 
Ship  iuiy  number  C.  O.  D.  A  Square  deal  at  all  times 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  lotli.  Pairs  unrelated.  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  M«l. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.00.  10  weeks  35  lbs.  $4.00 

50  lbs.  shoats  $5.00  each.  C.  O.  D  Crated  free 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DEU 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester- Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks 
$2.50.  Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire.  8  to 
*1  "£eks  $2.75.  Chester  Whites  all  gone  in  this  section. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

DREG,  CUI|||C  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Putt  log - 
UROC  «  nine  ton  A  Son,  MerrlOeld  N,  T. 
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How  One  Woman 
Became  Rich 

We  will  send  you  her  own  true  and 
wonderful  story,  and  her  name  and  ad- 
dress,  telling  how  she  easily  became 
rich,  and  several  other  similar  cases,  all 
by  using 

mmnvm 

FREE,  TEN  CENT  BOTTLE.  We  will 

»lso  mail  you,  with  the  story,  free  and 
postpaid,  a  10  cent  trial  bottle.  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  both.  After  reading 
the  story,  use  the  plan  yourself  or  pass 
it  on  to  some  unemployed  person;  it 
may  prove  a  God-send. 

Liquid  Veneer,  besides  making  several 
users  rich,  is  marvelous  for  your  daily 
dusting  because  it  picks  up  all  dust, 
dirt  and  dullness  and  carries  it  away  at 
one  sweep  of  your  cloth,  lc&ving  a  dry, 
hard  polish,  like  BRAND  NEW . 

Polishes  pianos,  furniture,  woodwork, 
bric-a-brac,  picture  frames,  OIL  r  AIIN  1  - 
INGS,  and  automobiles.  Easy  to  apply 
LEAVES  NO  GREASY  FILM. 

LIQUID  VENEER  CORPORATION 

17  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THIS  SPECIAL  POLICY 
GIVES  BOTH  SAVINGS 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Learn  about  this  easy,  methodical, 
regular  plan  of  saving.  How  it  gives 
Life  Insurance  Protection  and  lump 
cash  sums  for  yourself.  A  policy  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  2  important  needs: 
Permanent  protection  for  your  family 
and  as  you  grow  older.  Cash  to  re¬ 
duce  a  mortgage;  send  a  child  to  col¬ 
lege;  build  a  house  or  barn  or  buy 
important  tools.  You  can  then  keep 
in  force  as  much  Life  Insurance  as 
you  want. 

This  strong,  conservative  company, 
bearing  the  highest  Life  Insurance 
Company  rating,  guarantees  this  to 
you  and  your  loved  ones. 

Get  all  of  the  facts.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Write  us  today! 

AfJFNTS  Some  good  territories  are 
still  open  for  progres¬ 
sive  agents.  Write  us  for  details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  413-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STOP 

TOOTHACHE 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


W! 


"Write  for  sample  of, 
“  Inthol”  —  wonder  j 
pain  remedy  for  neu-l 
ralgia,  bruises,  colds.  | 
Send  4c  for  packing. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


JIFFY 


POLORIS  CO 
79  E.  130th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 


.,  INC,  \T 
.  Depi.  4  \ 
ITY,  N.Y.  \ 


Baby’s  Best  Friends! 
CUTICURA  SOAP 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
and  CUTICURA  TALCUM 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

AddreBs:  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  26B,  Malden,  Man. 


BLANKETS 

w  —  - - -  BATTING-KOBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lyun  Street  W  est  Unity,  Ohio 


B 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— $4.50,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Row  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  ana 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  week3 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
Eiddr6ss« 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Rose-Geranium 

I  like  the  scent  of  rose-geranium. 

It  conjures  thoughts  of  homey,  lowly 
things : 

Sweet,  brown,  baked  loaves  upon  a  shelf 
to  cool, 

Plump,  round-eyed  robins  with  their 
dust-hued  wings, 

And  jelly  bubbling  on  a  bright  wood  tire 
In  a  quaint  old  kitchen  comes  in  clear 
relief ; 

While  in  each  crystal  depth  of  waiting 
cup 

A  wise-eyed  woman  drops  a  fragrant 
leaf. 

From  down  the  years  these  magic  pic¬ 
tures  come. 

I  love  the  scent  of  rose-geranium. 

— Cora  Lapliam  Hazard 

in  New  York  Times. 

* 

One  advantage  in  getting  screens  in 
place  early  is  that  you  keep  out  moths 
and  other  undesirable  insects  that  may 
be  on  the  wing  long  before  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  appear.  We  believe  in  getting  the 
screens  up  early,  and  keeping  them  up 
until  late  in  the  season. 

* 

We  are  asked  once  more  to  give  in¬ 
structions  for  canning  mushrooms.  Pick 
and  can  mushrooms  the  same  day  and 
can  only  the  firm,  tender  ones,  whole, 
chopped  or  sliced.  Pick  mushrooms,  sort 
as  to  size,  wash  and  peel.  Drop  into  wa¬ 
ter  containing  one  tablespoon  vinegar  to 
each  quart.  Precook  by  immersing  three 
to  four  minutes  in  boiling  water  contain¬ 
ing  one  tablespoon  vinegar  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  each  quart.  Fill  sterilized 
jars  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of  top. 
Fill  jar  with  fresh,  boiling  water.  Place 
rubber  and  partially  seal  lid.  Process  in 
pressure  cooker  35  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure,  or  hot-water  bath  three  hours. 
Remove  from  cooker  and  complete  sealing. 


TOOTHACHE 

DROPS 


are  plenty  of  other  uses  for  milk  but  this 
may  suggest  a  definite  plan  for  using  all 
the  farm  products  we  can  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  along  with  as  little  as  possible. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Wallpaper  Paneling  for 
Economy 

Of  course  I  know  that  paneling  wall¬ 
paper  is  not  an  original  idea,  but  I  have 
always  regarded  it  as  an  expensive  one, 
to  he  used  only  by  those  who  could  af¬ 
ford  the  best.  I  used  paneling  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  very  pleasing  result  I  ob¬ 
tained.  too ! 

I  tried  paneling  a  bedroom  first.  I  had 
partly  enough  of  some  satin-finished  pa¬ 
per  containing  pink  roses  displayed  with 
a  blurred  effect.  This  small  amount  was 


May  26,  1934 

Of  course  a  plain  ceiling  or  oatmeal 
paper  would  work  better  than  figured 
paper  reversed.  But  it  must  blend  witli 
the  background  of  the  panels,  or  the  room 
will  look  like  a  red  dress  with  an  orange 
hat  or  some  such  combination. 

Keep  the  border  around  the  panels  nar¬ 
row.  preferably  one  inch  or  narrower,  and 
not  more  than  two  inches  anyhow.  A 
narrow  border  belonging  with  the  panel 
could  he  used  or  part  of  a  wider  border, 
if  it  seems  to  go  with  the  panel.  If  you 
are  good  with  the  brush  just  paint  a 
line  about  half  an  inch  wide  around  the 
panel.  In  any  case,  the  border  is  more 
effective  if  darker  than  the  rest. 

I  hope  this  plan  will  give  someone  an 
idea  for  a  bright,  attractive  room  with¬ 
out  spending  any  or  very  little  money. 
Good  luck  to  you.  mrs.  a.  m.  bassett. 


Use  More  Milk  and  Cream 

Here  are  a  couple  of  good  recipes  for 
using  sour  cream.  Lots  of  people  are 
afraid  to  use  cream  in  cooking.  With  a 
little  care  it  is  just  as  easy  to  use  as  but¬ 
ter.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  go 
easy  on  the  soda. 

For  sour  cream  biscuits  that  are  grand 
take  a  cup  of  sour  cream  and  beat  into  it 
one  very  small  teaspoon  soda  and  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Then  add  flour  till  it  is  thick 
enough  to  roll  easily,  the  less  flour  the 
better.  I  usually  add  half  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  with  the  flour.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

For  a  grand  sour  cream  cake  take  1  V-> 
cups  sugar  and  add  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Beat  well  with  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Take  one  heaping  tablespoon  thick  sour 
‘•ream  and  fill  a  cup  up  with  sour  milk, 
or  use  one  cup  very  thin  sour  cream.  Beat 
in  half  a  teaspoon  soda  and  add  to  egg 
mixture.  Add  flour  enough  to  make  a  thin 
batter  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  in 
two  layer  cake  tins.  I  have  not  given 
amount  of  flour  because  that  varies  with 
the  brand  used.  I  always  make  a  trial 
cake  and  it  serves  two  purposes.  I  know 
just  what  the  result  will  be  and  the  kid 
brother  keeps  it  from  being  wasted. 

For  sour  cream  cookies  take  two  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  thick  sour  cream,  two- 
thirds  cup  butter  or  part  butter  and  part 
other  shortening,  melted  together,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoon  soda,  wetted  with  water 
or  mixed  in  the  cream.  Flavor  with  nut¬ 
meg  and  lemon.  Cream  sugar,  butter  and 
eggs  together,  add  cream,  soda  and  flavor¬ 
ing,  then  a  little  salt,  and  flour  enough  to 
roll  out.  Sprinkle  a  little  red  sugar  from 
a  salt-shaker  on  the  top  of  each  cooky. 
Bake  in  a  medium  oven. 

Use  the  sour  milk  to  make  cottage 
cheese  or  pancakes  or  other  baking. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  good  way  to  be 
sure  of  using  enough  milk  and  eggs  is  to 
make  a  list  of  those  things  that  use  them 
and  look  it  over  often.  I  forget  some 
good  recipe  for  weeks  till  someone  speaks 
of  it,  unless  I  have  such  a  list.  1  plan 
to  have  at  least  one  and  usually  two  or 
more  of  the  following  at  each  meal : 

Ice  cream,  pudding  or  pie.  cream  or 
custard,  or  cake  made  with  milk. 

Gravy,  creamed  vegetables  or  casserole 
dishes  baked  with  milk. 

Creamed  soup  or  baked  or  steamed 
custards. 

Milk  to  drink,  either  natural  or  in 
cocoa,  malted  milk  or  milk  shake  of 
some  sort.  Juice  of  an  orange  beaten 
with  a  raw  egg  and  added  to  one  cup  cold 
milk  makes  a  nice  drink. 

Cereal  with  lots  of  milk.  I  change 
cereals  about,  one  day  rolled  oats,  the 
next  cornmeal  and  the  next  some  pre¬ 
pared  cereal,  so  we  never  tire  of  the 
same  old  thing. 

In  addition  to  the  sour  cream  biscuits 
I  make  rolls  and  bread  with  milk  and 
yeast,  also  raised  doughnuts  and  baking 
powder  fried  cakes  and  fritters.  There 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


898 — Charming  Home 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


843.  —  Two  Smart 
Blouses.  Pattern  pro¬ 
vides  for  both  blouses 
in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
years,  36,  38  and 

40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  for 
View  A,  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material;  View 
B  requires  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


790  —  Sports  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas- 
use.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  35-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


845  —  Sports  Blouse. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
1 %  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmers 

Here  it  is  the  micldel  of  April,  and  the 
garden  is  not  even  plowed,  much  less 
planted.  From  my  earliest  recollection, 
we  have  had  this  same  experience  with 
this  heavy  soil,  except  in  rare  years.  It 
always  fretted  th  ewomen.  hut  my  father 
was  calm  about  it.  Said  he.  “Things 
will  grow  twice  as  fast  when  the  ground 
is  warm — and  produce  about  as  soon, 
even  if  planted  late.’’  Since  then.  I  have 
sometimes  tried  to  rush  things,  and  had 
expensive  seeds,  such  as  Lima  beans,  rot 
in  the  ground.  So  did  potatoes  for  all 
the  early  planters  last  year.  This  year, 
seed  potatoes  are  very  high — around  $3 
per  bag — and  I  am  well  satisfied  to  have 
the  mwaiting  in  the  bags  instead  of 
shivering  in  frosty  earth.  There  was  ice 
two  mornings  last  week,  and  snow 
enough  to  lie  on  the  roofs  overnight.  I 
walked  to  the  Meeting-house  to  a  “penny 
supper’  ’  one  evening  through  a  young 
blizzard.  But  people  came  out  from  town 
in  droves,  to  eat.  and  the  aid  cleared  $25. 
Most  of  the  food  was  donated — but  try 
to  get  $25  donated !  The  name  may  seem 
misleading — it  did  fool  two  children  once, 
who  thought  tha  tthe  penny  was  all  they 
would  need  !  ( Of  course  some  neighbors 

made  up  the  deficiency.)  But  in  town 
or  country,  people  do  flock  to  the  penny 
suppers,  and  get  a  good  meal  for  from  15 
to  25  cents. 

No  housecleaning  is  done  either,  except 
by  fortunate  owners  of  furnace-heated 
houses.  My  borrowed  soft-coal  stove  has 
gone  back  to  the  owner,  and  I  am  get¬ 
ting  along  with  range  and  fireplace,  and 
dreaming  of  a  new  heater  for  next  Fall. 

I  have  seen  mention  of  a  warm-air-cir¬ 
culating  heater  which  burns  kerosene, 
and  have  written  for  more  nformation. 
Recommended  for  Summer  cabins,  if 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  heat  small 
Winter  homes.  This  house,  of  course,  is 
not  small,  but  I  try  to  heat  only  three 
rooms  most  of  the  time. 

A  search  of  cupboards  for  various  lost 
articles  (yes.  that's  the  kind  of  house¬ 
keeper  I  am!)  has  brought  forth  piles  of 
Summer  stockings,  in  various  stages  of 
dissolution.  So.  while  it  is  too  cold  to 
work  away  from  the  fire,  I  darn  and 
patch  and  darn  again.  Some  people  claim 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  patch  and  darn, 
because  hose  are  so  cheap ;  just  as  some 
of  my  former  fruit  customers  decided,  a 
year  or  so  ago.  that  it  didn’t  pay  to  make 
preserves  and  jelies — to  my  disgust !  Now 
I  try  to  be  very  broad-minded;  I  don't 
believe  that  mending  is  in  itself  a  virtue, 
or  the  lack  of  it  a  sin,  if  the  time  so 
saved  brings  in,  or  saves,  more  than  the 
price  of  new  articles.  If  I  spend  an 
hour  mending  a  25-cent  pair  of  stockings 
(an  extreme  case,  but  not  impossible)  — 
well,  it  has  been  quite  a  while  since  I 
have  earned  25  cents  or  more  an  hour, 
regularly !  If  that  time  comes  again,  I 
may  cease  to  darn,  although  there  is  a 
sort  of  relaxation  about  it,  if  one  is  nor 
in  a  hurry.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
money  to  spend,  in  a  family,  time  saved 
from  darning  may  be  well  spent  in  cher¬ 
ishing  the  aged  and  supervising  the 
young,  but  in  playing  bridge?  Well,  I 
can’t  see  it ! 

I  plan  a  sort  of  hose  cabinet,  or  set  of 
boxes,  to  be  marked:  “Fit  for  Work 
Oonly.”  “Fit  for  Hurry  Trips  to  Town,” 
and  “Fit  for  Sunday  Best.”  My  Sum¬ 
mer  gadding  is  usually  so  hurried  that  it 
calls  for  garments  so  arranged  that  they 
will  almost  jump  to  my  hand  at  call ! 

Which  brings  to  mind — oh  dear! — our 
latest  canine  loss  !  Bouncer  was  a  boun¬ 
cer,  very  large  for  six  months  old,  ac¬ 
tive,  healthy  and  happy — inclined  to  be 
bad,  but  just  in  puppy  style.  He  be¬ 
longed  next  door,  hut  was  devoted  to  me. 
A  stray  dog  tolled  him  away  one  after¬ 
noon  when  I  was  not  here,  and  the  folks 
could  not  call  him  back.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  could  have  or  not,  but  he  was 
usually  with  me  when  I  was  here.  No¬ 
body  has  heard  of  him  since !  We  are 
sure  that  he  is  either  dead  or  stolen,  for 
Bob  saw  the  stray  up  the  road,  and 
Bouncer  was  not  with  him.  He  had  been 
off  the  place  very  little,  and  never  was 
away  at  night.  It  has  been  nearly  a 
week,  and  we  gave  up  hope  of  him  the 
was  artistically  wrong.  The  rule  of  pro-  second  night.  As  in  the  case  of  Toby, 
portion  says  that  the  largest  space  should  we  are  glad  that  the  assessor  had  not 
be  at  the  bottom,  slightly  narrower  on  been  around  yet !  But  it  is  the  first  time 
top  and  still  narrower  blit  equal  on  the  in  nine  years  that  there  has  been  no  dog 
two  sides  This  makes  a  much  nicer-  here,  and  it  seems  very  lonely.  In  town, 
looking  appearance.  T  tried  it  on  my  sec-  a  friend  has  been  poisoning  dogs  right 
ond  room.  A  good  scale  would  be  nine  and  left;  even  dogs  tied  at  home  had 
inches  on  the  bottom,  seven  on  top  and  poisoned  feed  taken  to  them  !  The  peo- 
five  on  the  sides.  This  makes  a  room  pie  are  aroused  about  it,  and  expect  ac- 
look  higher,  too.  tion  soon. 


useless  until  I  had  the  bright  idea  of 
using  it  for  panels.  But  what  to  use 
around  the  panels?  Simple!  Just  use 
other  paper  wrong  side  out.  Of  course 
it  must  blend  well  with  the  background 
of  the  panel.  Mine  did.  As  a  finishing 
touch,  and  a  necessary  one,  too,  the 
panels  were  enclosed  with  a  narrow  inch 
border.  I  was  lucky  to  find  some  at  home. 
This  border  had  black  lines  and  dots  and 
best  of  all.  a  pink  stripe  which  matched 
the  roses  in  the  paper.  The  black  set 
things  off  just  like  the  piping  on  a  dress. 
That  room  didn’t  cost  me  a  cent  in  actual 
money.  That’s  something  these  days, 
isn’t  it? 

Now,  about  the  width  of  the  plain 
border.  This  first  room  I  used  nine 
inches  on  all  sides,  but  of  course  that 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Speech  Disorders  in 
Children 

A  reader  has  written  us  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  letter  telling  about  a  child  with  a 
speech  disorder,  and  asking  how  he  may 
be  cured.  Fortunately  the  boy  is  only 
six  years  old,  so  the  trouble  may  be 
easily  cured.  No.  perhaps  not  “easily,” 
after  all,  for  it  takes  years  for  a  boy  or 
girl,  thus  afflicted,  to  learn  to  speak  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  is  a  tedious  and  discouraging 
process.  Time  and  again  a  cux-e  will 
seem  to  have  been  accomplished,  only  to 
be  followed  by  a  relapse,  sudden  and  un¬ 
accountable,  which  will  be  worse  than  the 
lirst  condition  was.  Only  time,  patience 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  child 
as  well  as  the  parents,  can  bring  about 
good  results. 

There  are  several  types  of  speech  dis¬ 
order.  The  two  most  common  ones  are 
stuttering  and  stammering.  They  differ 
slightly,  one  from  the  other,  but  space 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of 
their  differences  in  this  column.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but 
your  Visiting  Nurse  can  only  touch  the 
high  spots. 

First  let  us  discuss  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  causes  of  speech  disorders.  They 
may  be  and  often  are  inherited.  If  a 
mother  or  father  stammers  or  stutters  the 
children,  who  are  natural  mimics,  will  be 
apt  to  do  the  same  way.  So.  inherited 
tendencies  and  association  ai*e  very  fre¬ 
quent  causes. 

Disease  is  another  common  cause. 
Nervous  troubles  such  as  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  or  infantile  cei*ebral  palsy,  may 
cause  speech  disorders.  Meningitis,  scrof¬ 
ula.  rickets,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever 
and  measles  are  frequently  followed  by 
lack  of  control  of  speech.  A  sudden 
shock  or  fright  may  leave  a  child  speech¬ 
less.  When  he  does  talk  agaiir  he  may 
either  stammer  or  stutter.  In  the  case  of 
the  little  boy  mentioned  his  first  diffi¬ 
culty  developed  soon  after  the  house  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  The  condition 
later  cleared  up.  only  to  return  when  the 
child  was  taken  ill. 

Falls  and  various  kinds  of  injury  to 
the  nervous  system  are  also  frequent 
causes.  Even  tickling,  if  carried  too  far. 
may  result  in  trouble  with  speech.  Physi¬ 
cal  injury  in  itself  is  not  often  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  shock  to  the  nervoxis  sys¬ 
tem  which  the  physical  injury  causes. 

Stuttering  and  stammering  are  both 
caused  by  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
the  brain  and  the  muscles  of  speech,  a 
sort  of  “incorrect  timing"  as  it  were,  be¬ 
tween  a  thought  and  its  expression  in 


words.  This  often  results  from  enforced 
delay  in  speech.  For  instance  one  lad. 
the  youngest  in  a  family  of  four,  was  al¬ 
ways  required  to  withhold  his  speech 
until  the  older  ones  had  all  expressed 
themselves.  The  boy  was  eager  to  tell 
things.  He  often  would  begin  a  sen¬ 
tence  only  to  be  silenced  by  a  glance  or  a 
harsh  word.  He  became  a  chronic  stut¬ 
terer,  and  not  until  many  years  later. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Pieced  Butterfly  Quilt.  —  This  attractive  quilt 
pattern  will  use  up  the  scraps  about  the  house. 
In  the  quilt  from  which  this  pattern  was  taken, 
the  wings  of  the  butterflies  are  made  from  a 
material  that  nicely  represents  this  part  of 
the  butterfly,  but  the  other  parts  may  be  made 
from  any  scraps  of  plain  materials  or  prints. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents,  any  two  quilt  patterns 
25  cents.  Catalog  of  patterns  of  old-time  quilts 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

after  months  of  continuous  effort,  was  he 
able  to  overcome  this  serious  handicap. 

A  little  girl  had  a  dominant,  talkative 
sister  three  years  older  than  she.  When¬ 
ever  the  younger  child  spoke  or  expressed 
an  opinion  she  was  ridiculed  and  contra¬ 
dicted.  She  begaxi  to  hesitate,  stutter 
and  stammer,  at  which  the  big  sister  was 
highly  amused  and  of  course  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 

From  these  illustrations  we  can  see 
how  very  important  is  a  child's  environ- 
ment.  Speech  disorders  are  much  too 
common  and  too  lightly  regarded.  Those 
of  us  who  speak  fluently  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  agony  suffered  by  those  who 
are  handicapped.  If  we  only  did  know 
we  would  not  be  so  heartless  as  to  jeer  at 
the  afflicted  ones.  No  parent  who  under¬ 
stands  will  run  the  risk  of  letting  a 
child  grow  up  with  a  speech  disorder.  It 
will  not  be  outgrown — it  will,  instead, 
become  worse  as  the  years  go  by  unless 
something  is  done  to  cure  it. 

Statistics  show  that  out  of  every  100 


children  who  stutter  or  stammer  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  only  oiie  over¬ 
comes  the  difficulty  unaided.  Among  ehil- 
dren  who  fare  over  six  when,  they  have 
speech  disorders,  only  one  in  500  over- 
comes  it  without  any  help.  So  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  is  xip  to  the  little  one's 
parents,  in  every  single  case,  to  work 
with  the  child  whole-heartedly. 

If  the  school  child  has  a  speech  dis- 
ox-der  his  progress  in  school  is  definitely 
retarded  as  a  rule.  This  is  true  because 
he  is  sensitive  about  his  condition  and 
afraid,  very  often,  to  speak  before  a  class 
room  of  students.  He  may  be.  and  often 
is,  very  brilliant.  In  written  tests  he 
may  easily  lead  the  whole  class.  For 
speech  disorders  of  the  nature  now  being 
discussed  in  no  way  affect  a  child's  brain. 
They  hurt  his  feelings  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  that  is  surely  enough. 

Many  students,  who  have  shown  great 
pi*omise,  have  left  school  very  early  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sensitiveness  aboxxt  speech 
defects.  Those  who  have  struggled  on 
have  often  won  through  by  overcoming 
the  handicap  themselves,  for  this  can  be 
done,  alone,  if  need  be.  by  anyone  thus 
afflicted.  It  is,  however,  far  better  and 
kinder  for  parents  to  lend  their  aid  while 
the  child  is  real  young  rather  than  to  let 
the  boy  or  the  girl  go  on  gi’owing  worse 
with  the  years. 

Next  week  we  will  discuss  together 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  help  these 
children.  Beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Best  Ever  Pineapple  Layer 
Cake 

Beat  two  eggs,  add  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  five  tablespoons  fat, 
melted,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  blend. 
Stir  thick  sour  milk  and  measure  one  cup 
and  add  to  above.  Into  sifter  put  two 
cups  unsifted  flour,  three  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  and  sift  three  times.  I  take 
out  two  level  tablespoons  flour  from  last 
cup.  as  it  seems  just  a  bit  too  much. 

Filling. — Drain  juice  from  a  pint  can 
of  enished  pineapple,  add  three-fourths 
cup  sugar  and  heat.  Blend  two  egg  yolks 
three  tablespoons  water,  a  bit  of  salt  and 
last  two  tablespoons  cornstarch.  Now 
add  to  heated  pineapple  juice,  and  cook 
over  hot  water,  then  add  the  crushed 
pineapple  and  five  or  six  drops  of  good 
pineapple  extract  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 

Boil  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half 
cup  maple  syrup,  two  tablespoons  vine¬ 
gar.  three  tablespoons  water,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  to  spin  a  long 
thread.  Pour  slowly  while  beating  even¬ 
ly  and  steadily  into  two  beaten  egg 
whites.  When  half  cooled  add  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  baking  powder  which 


keeps  it  light.  Beat  till  it  holds  its  shape 
and  spread.  Do  not  beat  egg  whites  un¬ 
til  syrup  is  nearly  ready  to  pour,  because 
the  air  is  lost  from  the  beaten  egg.  This 
is  the  icing.  Follow  carefully  and  I  can 
hear  you  say,  “Best  Ever.” 

I  should  have  specified  very  cleai-ly  to 
drain  the  juice  from  pineapple  very  close¬ 
ly.  I  put  a  spoon  on  it  and  press  thor¬ 
oughly  to  get  all  the  juice  out,  because  if 
the  pineapple  is  too  juicy  when  added  to 
the  dressing  it  is  too  soft,  and  will  of 
course  run  off  and  it  will  soak  the  cake. 
I  always  use  a  slotted  spoon.  o.  C. 


A  Biscuit  Quilt 

Though  those  "long  Winter  evenings” 
we  used  to  hear  about  in  relation  to  farm 
life  are  now  largely  things  of  the  past, 
due,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  change  in 
the  tempo  of  our  plan  of  living  as  to  the 
advent  of  the  telephone,  automobile  and 
radio,  still  there  are  times  when  there 
is  a  little  leisure  between  supper  dishes 
and  bedtime  that  need  not  be  devoted  to 
the  mending  basket  that  is  often,  if  not 
always,  with  the  farm  mother.  This  is 
the  time  when  it  is  real  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  to  have  at  hand  some  kind  of  work 
that  inspires  us  to  creative  effort,  be  it 
ever  so  simple.  Some  time  ago,  an  il¬ 
lustrated  article  in  a  magazine  gave  me 
courage  to  undertake  what  may  develop 
into  a  life  work — the  making  of  a  silk 
“biscuit  quilt.”  For  the  foundation 
squares,  two  inches  in  size,  I  am  using 
sugar  bags,  washed,  pressed  and  cut  to  a 
thread.  The  silk  pieces  are  2 14  inches 
square,  and  are  run  on  to  the  smaller 
squares  with  a  little  tuck  or  plait  in  the 
middle  of  each  side  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  puff.  A  bit  of  cotton  batting  is 
tucked  inside  each  square  before  the 
fourth  side  is  sewn.  Most  of  my  silk 
pieces  were  materials  that  belonged  to 
my  mother  and  grandmother,  and  it  was 
a  desire  to  preserve  them  in  some  usable 
form  that  led  me  on.  Friends  have  also 
contributed  to  my  store  of  pieces,  and  as 
I  make  the  square,  I  can  often  visualize 
the  garment  represented  by  the  bit  I  am 
working  with. 

Already  a  number  of  hundred  multi¬ 
colored  “biscuits”  are  packed  away  in 
suit  boxes,  with  tissue  paper  between  the 
layers  to  prevent  their  crushing,  and  just 
to  look  at  them  makes  one  think  of  an 
old-fashioned  garden  in  bloom.  Soon  I 
must  decide  upon  the  design  I  am  to 
use  to  put  the  squares  together,  and  that 
presents  a  real  problem.  At  present  I 
think  I  shall  set  them  in  squares  of  nine, 
and  have  one  color  carried  through  the 
center  of  each  square,  and  then  arrange 
the  blocks  in  some  definite  way.  The 
quilt  is  to  be  destined  to  be  rather  small 
in  size,  as  befits  a  “throw.”  and  will  have 
a  wide  border  of  dark,  plain  silk  on  all 
four  sides.  Dorothy  porter. 


S0C0NY-VACUUM 


Yes,  you  get  Much  More  than  the  Gasoline  you  pay 
for  when  you  Stop  at  a  Socony  Station  or  Dealer 


If *you’re  like  most  people,  you 
don’t  stop  at  the  first  pump  you 
see  when  your  gas  gauge  reads 
"low.”  You  look  for  a  station  that 
offers  more  than  good  gasoline. 

And  that’s  right.  For  it  takes  more 
than  gasoline  to  keep  your  car 
running  the  way  it  should. 

It  takes  attention  to  the  tires,  the 
radiator,  the  battery,  the  windshield 
—  a  lot  of  such  little  services  you 
don’t  want  to  bother  with  yourself. 

That’s  exactly  why  Socony  ser¬ 
vicemen  check  your  oil — fill  the 
radiator — test  your  tires — clean  the 
windshield  and  rear  window. 


Go  beyond  that:  it’s  the  reason 
why  the  stations  are  kept  so  spic  and 
span.  Why  we  put  in  telephones  and 
keep  washrooms  clean  and  provide 
the  latest  information  about  road 
conditions  and  detours. 

We  make  Socony  Mobilgas  to  give 
as  much  power,  as  much  pick-up, 
as  quick  starting,  as  little  knocking 
as  can  be  crowded  into  a  gasoline. 
We  refine  Mobiloil  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  kind  of  cars  on 
the  road  today. 

If  you'll  stop  at  the  sign  of  the 
Flying  Red  Horse,  we  think  you’ll 
find  service  that’s  equally  far  above 
the  average.  Try  it  —  and  see. 


AND  SOMETHING 
MORE! 


SOLD  BY 

DEALERS 
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Drawn  by  Virginia  Olsen  (17). 
Massach  u setts 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Water 

The  world  turns  softly 

Not  to  spill  its  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  water  is  held  in  its  arms 
And  the  sky  is  held  in  the  water. 

What  is  water, 

That  pours  silver 
And  can  hold  the  sky? 

—Hilda  Conkling. 
Sent  by  Elspetli  Field  (15).  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (16). 

New  York 

Pansy  blossoms  have  always  reminded 
me  of  human  faces — sweet,  wistful,  of 
childhood ;  eager  youth,  some  sparkling 
and  mischievous  others  quiet  and  demure, 
and  here  and  there  a  grave  thoughtful 
elder.  Perhaps  this  story  a  dear  old 
grandmother  told  me  when  I  was  a  child 
is  responsible. 

Many  years  ago.  there  lived  a  kind  old 
king,  who  was  loved  by  all  his  subjects. 
His  feet  were  always  cold  and  one  day 
his  people  presented  him  with  a  green 
cushion,  and  there  after  he  kept  his  feet 
tucked  away  in  it.  He  had  five  daugh¬ 
ters  who  were  very  fond  of  him.  They 
promised  that  they  would  never  leave 
him.  and  so  they  sat  beside  him  on  the 
throne,  always  ready  to  aid  him. 

After  many  years  this  king  and  his 
daughters  were  transformed  into  a  pansy. 
In  full  blossom,  the  five  lovely  blossoms 
represent  the  fair  young  daughters.  When 
they  droop  and  fall  away  one  can  see  the 
old  man  himself  and  even  the  green 
cushion. 

Took  a  walk  with  Elaine  and  of  course 
Bobby  had  to  come  along.  Caught  him 
putting  a  salamander  in  my  boot,  and  be 
said  he  would  put  in  a  pollywog  next 
time,  unless  I  let  him  bring  home  five 
salamanders,  five  pollywogs  and  some 
frogs’  eggs. 

Found  some  blossoms  in  all  our  se¬ 
cret  patches,  and  Bobby,  wandering  by 
himself,  insisted,  that  he  found  a  “Jack- 
in-the-pulpit.”  One  whiff  and  we  sent 
him  to  the  brook  to  wash  off  the  odor  of 
skunk. 

Discovered  some  tnlip  trees  that  repre¬ 
sent  a  golden  treasure. — Emily  Pomaski 
(19)  ,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  B.  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Pagers:  I  live  in  town,  but  often 
go  to  my  grandfathers  farm.  I  went  up 
during  Easter  and  happened  to  glance 
over  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  discovered  Our 
Page.  I  enjoyed  the  first  one  so  much 
that  I  looked  for  some  earlier  issues  and 
found  them.  I  read  Lofty  Abrey's  “My 
Friend”  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  He 
sounds  like  a  cheerful,  happy-go-lucky 
person.  I  also  enjoyed  “Smiler’s”  diary. 
— Arlene  Merrill,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  Doesn't  it  delight  you  to 
watch  Our  Page  grow?  Each  month  it 
becomes  more  interesting  and  better  done. 
The  diaries  were  splendid,  as  was  Jane 
Goddard's  poem.  I  feel  sure  that  some 
day  we  will  be  proud  to  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  her  on  Our  Page.  The  gift 
of  poetry  is  such  a  lovely  one.  I  wish 
that  I.  too.  possessed  it. 

I  have  heard  a  very  plausible  reason 
for  the  destruction  of  the  snake  den.  The 
den  was  located  on  the  property  side  of 
the  Bear  Mountain  State  Park,  in  the 


region  very  popular  with  Summer  camp¬ 
ers.  Naturally  the  thought  of  thousands 
of  snakes  would  not  appeal  to  city  folks, 
and  might  hurt  the  park's  popularity  as  a 
Summer  resort. 

How  many  of  you  have  heard  the  cry 
of  a  loon?  According  to  the  county  pa¬ 
per  there  is  one  in  the  swamp  just  out¬ 
side  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  Its  weird,  hair-raising  cry  is  be¬ 
ing  heard  just  at  dusk  by  hunters  in  the 
swamps.  Older  residents  of  the  town  de¬ 
clare.  however,  that  it  is  not  a  loon. 
They  call  it  the  “Jersey  devil.”  and  say 
that  it  has  returned  to  its  old  haunts 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  In  broad 
daylight  I  think  I  should  say  it  is  a  loon, 
but  as  darkness  comes  on — who  knows? — 
Blanche  Gillham.  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  can  never  wait 
until  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contain¬ 
ing  Our  Page  arrives.  And  when  it 
does,  you  should  see  me.  I'm  all  a-twit- 
ter.  I  like  the  drawings  especially  well 
and  I  also  like  “Huckleberry.”  I  am  in 
high  school  and  take  French.  Anyone 
else  in  the  same  boat? — Katherine  Ross 
(16),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  Our  Page  can  certainly 
boast  of  some  real  good  poets.  The  poems 
written  of  country  life  are  so  true  and 
point  out  some  fine  points  so  dear  to  the 
country  people.  I  read  with  interest  the 
letters  written  by  the  various  readers  of 


Our  Page  each  time  Our  Page  is  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

I  am  15  years  old.  and  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  we  have  subscribed  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Until  a  few  years  ago  I 
never  looked  at  it,  but  I  certainly  have 
enjoyed  it  since. 

I  would  be  very  grateful  for  anyone 
wishing  to  write  to  me.  as  I  have  never 
received  any  answers  from  the  many  let¬ 
ters  I.  have  written. — Evelyn  Long  (15). 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  I  have 
been  reading  Our  Page  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting, 
especially  the  poetry  and  the  drawings. 
1  have  just  finished  reading  Our  Page 
for  April,  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
Will  someone  please  write  to  me?  I 
will  answer  all  the  letters  I  get. — Annie 
Overgard  (13),  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Otto  D.  Stephan  (16), 
Pennsylvania 

April  20. — “Imp"  is  a  true  lion-tamer, 
for  she  completely  subdued  “Genevieve." 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Edward  Harper  (17).  New  York 


Self  Portrait — By  Lloyd  O’ Pee  (16). 
New  York 


May  26.  1934 

The  terror  will  now  lie  quietly  in  her 
arms,  and  allow  “Imp"  to  rock  her  to 
sleep.  But  what  a  battle  at  first.  The 
two  would  roll  over,  and  over,  the  cat 
nipping  and  mauling  her  hair.  However, 
“Imp”  could  not  be  licked.  Once  the  cat 
tried  to  bite  her  and  she  promptly  bit 
him  back.  The  two  were  immediately 
parted,  but  the  baby  mourned  so  over  his 
exile,  that  we  had  to  bring  him  back. 

Such  a  warrior!  Yesterday  I  watched 
her  making  mud  pies  with  a  small  neigh¬ 
bor.  Suddenly  “Imp"  came  sniffling,  and 
I  heard  the  other  youngster  screaming  as 
she  ran  home. 

“What  happened?”  I  demanded. 

“He  put  stones  in  my  mud  pies  and 
‘Genevieve’  couldn't  eat  them,  and  so  I 
slapped  him  and  he  slapped  me  and  he 
went  home,  but  I  didn’t  cry,”  she  said. 

April  21. — Dot  seems  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  today  is  her  birthday.  I'm  afraid 
the  child  is  ill.  She's  usually  the  first  to 
wish  herself  a  happy  birthday  and  then 
—try  and  make  anything  without  her 
finding  out.  By  keeping  a  guard  posted 
I  finally  made  and  decorated  a  tall,  four- 
layer  cake  with  cream  filling.  About  10 
minutes  after  it  was  done  Pliyl  asked  me 
to  show  it  to  a  friend  of  hers.  After 
making  sure  that  Dot  wasn't  around  I 
brought  it  from  hiding.  Anne  had  just 
started  to  say  how  pretty  it  was  when 
Dot  hopped  out  from  behind  the  door. 
The  two  top  layers  went  sliding  off,  the 
cream  filling  all  over  her  dress  and  slip¬ 
pers.  As  a  truce  I  made  an  angel  cake, 
but  Dot  said  that  it  looked  as  if  an  angel 
sat  on  it. 

May  1. — Saw  “Tarzan  and  His  Mate” 
last  night  and  I'm  glad  it's  morning.  No! 
no!  I'm  not  a  bit  timid,  but  the  living- 
room  looked  so  safe  and  cozy  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  read.  After  a  shivery  half  hour 
of  a  crime  book  I  decided  to  go  to  bed. 

I  was  just  reaching  o\  er  to  turn  off  the 
light  when  I  heard  a  faint  rap  on  the 
window. 

“Imagination.”  I  said  to  myself  with  a 
shiver,  and  turned  off  the  lights.  As  I 
bolted  for. the  stairs  1  heard  a  faint  “me¬ 
ow  ’  and  another  rap.  “Genevieve"  was 
the  ghost. 

Upstairs  I  undressed  quickly  and 
hopped  into  bed.  With  the  lights  out. 
strange  shadowy  figures  began  to  take 
form.  A  hairy  ape  squatted  in  the  corner, 
and  my  dressing  table  had  disappeared. 
A  belt  blown  by  the  wind,  writhed  like 
some  slithery  snake. 

The  Sand  Man  finally  rescued  me  from 
a  room  of  horror  only  to  toss  me  into  a 
weird,  jungle  dreamland. — “Huckleberry.” 

April  2. — The  air  was  warm  and  I  sat 
on  the  porch  for  the  first  time  without  a 
jacket.  Painted  the  ceiling  of  my  room 
today.  It  is  of  metal  and  has  a  molding 
which  makes  it  doubly  hard  to  cover. 
Have  seen  butterflies  and  heard  a  cuckoo 
just  now. 

April  3. — Someone  whispered  “job.”  I 
packed  my  bag  and  away  !  Oh.  but  it  was 
just  a  rumor.  Another  wail,  wail.  Went 
home  again. 

April  4. — The  mailman  came  today — 
an  occasion  for  celebration,  for  he  comes 
so  little.  Blister  and  all  the  trimmings 
— yes,  the  wall  has  seen  its  second  coat 
of  paint  before  dinner.  Floors  this  after¬ 
noon  ! 

April  5. — 'Tis  done  !  'Tis  done  !  My 
room  is  done!  Two  new  silhouettes  of  the 
folks  stand  on  tin1  dresser.  These  I  cm 
myself  and  they  have  at  least  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  profiles. 

April  8. — The  chickens  are  having  a 
veritable  wrestling  match  to  get  to  the 
sunniest  spot  and  the  most  dirt  in  which 
to  bathe.  It's  their  first  day  and  they 
are  crazy. 

April  16. — .Toll!  Working  here  in  the 
big  city  is  an  education  in  itself.  Tried 
to  iron  last  night  and  the  fuse  blew. 
Arose  at  6:45.  got  breakfast,  washed 
dishes  and  then  started  washing  clothes. 
Strings  and  strings  of  handkerchiefs! 
Every  one  seems  to  have  a  cold.  Never 
did  such  work  in  my  life*.  Positively  took 
me  three  hours,  and  my  hands  wen1  raw 
from  scrubbing. 

April  2<>. — 'Getting  used  to  things  in 
general.  Finished  a  tub  full  of  clothes 
in  record  time  yesterday.  Afternoon  off  ! 
Did  1  spend  it  wisely?  Feels  good  just 
to  take  eternity  in  dressing.  Went  shop¬ 
ping  and  then  paid  a  visit.  Saw  a  woman 
on  the  trolley  who  looked  like  an  Indian. 
Didn't  ask  her. — “Pretzel.” 


April  12. — I  was  throwing  a  party  to¬ 
night.  Mother  made  all  the  cakes;  three 
layer  cakes,  one  fruit  cake  and  some 
cookies.  Went  down  to  buy  some  candy 
and  favors.  When  we  came  home  what 
do  you  think  we  saw?  On  the  floor  were 
all  the  cakes  with  pieces  bitten  out  of 
them  by  our  five  dogs  !  Well,  we  could 
have  screamed.  The  cakes  all  went  in 
the  garbage  can,  and  the  dogs  all  went 
to  bed.  Well,  did  we  rush !  Anyhow 
when  the  folks  got  here  we  had  other 
cakes  made  and  they  tasted  good. 

April  25. — Today  it  was  simply  grand 
out.  Even  the  cherry  trees  are  blossom¬ 
ing.  Our  hyacinths,  daffodils  and  tulips 
are  out.  We  planted  a  few  Gladiolus 
bulbs  today.  In  the  Summer  we  are  re¬ 
warded  with  the  most  beautiful  sight  of 
blossoms. 

April  27. — Gave  Cocoa,  our  dog,  a  bath. 
I  got  one,  too.  The  dog  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  until  almost  the  end.  when 
either  he  got  soap  in  his  eyes  or  got 
tired  of  standing.  Anyway  he  gave  one 
spring  and  was  down  the  street  before  1 
knew  it.  I  was  so  wet  l  thought  I 
couldn’t  get  much  wetter,  so  I  went  and 
got  the  dog.  I  brought  him  back  run 
ning  so  fast  that  when  I  got  to  the  tub 
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SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

1©  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  1  2th  A vennc  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment—  Shipping  Taps  on  lieqnedt—  Established  1885 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  hoti80  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 
SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


FREE  RAMOE.^St^sroa 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  guality  chicks. 

FOR  JUNE  or  JULY  DELIVERY  at  $6.50  PER  100. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 


Robert  L.  CUuter. 


BoxR, 


Kleinfeltertville.Ri. 


rill/'l/C  BLOOD  TESTED..  .Bat*e4  £><r 

t.  II I V REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


State  Accdt.  and  BWD  Tested  by  Antigen  Test  by  au¬ 
thority  III.  State  Hatchery  Bd.  Any  losses  1st  14  days 
replaced  at  %  price.  HI-QUALITY  GRADE.  Per  100 
Br.,  Bf.,  Wh.  Legs,  iAncs..  Hvy.  Asstd . $6.30 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas, 

Butt  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes .  6.95 

S.  L.  Wyands.  Par.  Rocks,  J.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brah.  7.95 

Jersey  White  Giants  and  Dark  Cornish .  9.95 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order,  bal.  C  O  D.  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  200,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 
Recks  &  Reds.  . .  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 
live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 
T.  J.  EHREN2ELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


Dependable  Egg  Producers. 
Good  livability  and  even 
growth.  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Andalu¬ 
sians,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Pekin  Ducklings,  Bronze 
Poults.  Also  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Write  for  large 
folder  with  prices  telling 
about  ‘'Liberty”  Chicks. 
Code.  Comp.  Cert.  No.  2534. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Large  Type.  Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $6.50 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 7.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  6.30 

Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  N«ce,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ruirVC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  lAntlgen 

LniLIVd  Jest  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  $6. 30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.30  31.50  63 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.30  31.50  63 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.30  $63.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  70.00 

100%  del.  guar.  (Certificate  No.  5852.) 


Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWI)  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
100.  Barred  Recks,  White  Rocks.  $7-100.  N.  H.  Reds. 
$8-100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention.  Certificate  No.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 
HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

I  Large  Type  Leghorns.  All  Breeders  kept 
i  on  our  own  farm.  Chick  prices: 

$6.50  per  100  —  $6^*4  per  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


10,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

5-weeks-old  .  .  25c  10-weeks-old  .  .  50c 

EXPRESS  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  <104  llellefonte.  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


Electrically 
Hatched 

Wh.  Rocks.  W.  Wyan..  N.  II.  Reds . $7.00-100 

W.  Legs..  Barred  Rocks  &  H.  Mixed . $6.50-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid.  Cert,  No.  2808. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Free  range.  Large  Hen 
Breeders,  SS.SO— 100.  Cert.  No.  7347. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  F  A  R  M 
Klelnfeltersville,  Pa. 


A,,,);,,,  PILL  White  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds 
VUUlIlJ'  L/IICflS  nt  #6.30—100.  Prompt  shipment 
C.O.D.  prepaid.  Also  White  Leghorn  Pullets  4  to  H  wks. 
old.  Code  No.  1003.  E.  M  SCHANTZ,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  GJtnwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00-100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  l.  I.,  N-  T. 


DlIPKl  I  MFC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
wvvnunu)  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


t-AKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


Barker,  New  York 


While  Pekin  Ducklings  weeks.  Big  Profits!'  Catalog 

Free  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARMS  Goshen,  Indiana 


ABV  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
C.1SL  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK  EGGS— for 

*  hatching  lOccach.  Lugo  Drakes.  *2.oo  each. 

IH ARLES  E  HALLOCK  -  MATTITUCK  ;N.  Yi 

noCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekin  $12-100.  Imperial  $14- 
•00.  12046  Lipory’s  Duck  Farm,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

J  ARGR8T  Hit  FED  Fit  IN  M  \  It  YL  AND-oftcrs 

Br  onze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
jested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
7 or  prices  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  St.  Michaels,  Mil 

HITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  from  early  hatched 
breeders.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belehertown,  Mass. 

Rhl'lihON Reil Poults— May  2  i-.lune.l  hatch— $8 dux. ,  $50—100 
H.  Eggs,  #4— 12,  0—100.  Mrs,  I  lona  Horning,  Athens,  Fa. 


of  water  I  couldn’t  stop  and  “ker-plop” 
1  went,  dog  and  all,  right  into  it.  I'm 
telling  you,  I  take  it  back  that  I  couldn’t 
get  any  wetter — I  was  soaked  ! — “Jenny 
Wren.” 


Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  the  June  issue  of 
Our  Page.  Contributions  are  welcome  at 
any  time  but  must  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Margaret  McGinnis  (11).  New  York  ; 
Frances  Treat  (16),  New  York;  Eileen 
Roth.  New  York  ;  Annie  Overgard  (13), 
New  Jersey;  Estelle  Koenig  (11),  New 
Jersey;  Evelyn  Long  (15),  Connecticut; 
Mary  Kingman  (16),  Massachusetts; 
Elsie  Kent  (15),  New  York ;  Helen 
Baker,  New  York;  Arva  Ingrome  (13), 
New  Jersey. 


SMASHING 
WINNINGS 
at  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 

STILL  LEADING  THEIR  BREED 

“The  Fourth  Monthly  Summary”  published  by 
the  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest,  shows 
Redbird  Farm  birds  leading  in  5  different  ways. 
As  this  goes  to  press,  they  are  still  leading  their 
breed  by  49  points. 

Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (pullorum  disease)  by 
Mass.  State  Experiment  Station,  using  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method.  We  keep  over  30,000  breeders 
on  our  own  farm,  and  do  not  buy  any  hatching 
eggs  from  other  poultrymen. 

FREE  Replacement  of  all  Chicks  lost  in  excess 
of  2%  during  first  4  weeks  or  we  will  make  cash 
refund  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Low  May  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2139 


Improv'd  20th. CENTURY  BABY  CHICKS 


All  breeds  IMPROVED  by  purchase  of  new  high  product¬ 
ion  blood.  Bloodteited  for  B.  W.  D.  with  Stained  Antigen 
under  our  supervision.  All  reactors  removed  .  .  .  Shipped  in 
Feed-O-Boxes  .  .  .  Means  FREE  STARTING  BROODERS 
“A”  Quality  Matings  100  SOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6.50  $32.50 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  R.  I.  Reds  6.75  33.75 

Pekin  Ducklings  “  Compliance  No.  955  12.00  60.00 

Add  1  l/2c  to  above  prices  for  “A A”  Quality  Matings. 
“AAA"  N.  Hamp.  Reds  &  R.  I.  Whites  10.00  50.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  40  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SHIPPED  INFEED-O-BOXIS  Suffer  CATALOG 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  on —  25 


50 


100 


s.  c. 

White  Leghorns . 

. $2.00 

$3.50 

$6.30 

S.  G. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

. 2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.30 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

. 2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

White 

Mixed 

Wyandottes  . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

3.50 

6.30 

6.30 

S. 


Started  Chicks.  3-weeks-old,  express 

C.  White  Leghorns .  4.00 


C.O.D. 

7.50 


Nlttany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte, 


14.00 

Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (rullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  '‘Antigen  Method.”  as  approved  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Gash  or  GOD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wh  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HANSON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Glucks  from  flocks  mated  to  sons  of  Hanson’s 
300-Egg  Double  Pedigree  Cockerel  may  cost  cent  or 
so  more,  but  blood  will  tell.  Quality  remembered  long 
after  price  forgotten.  IOO-$8,  500-$38.75,  l000-$75, 
prepaid,  100%  arrival.  $2  100  deposit.  Full  remittance 
for  immediate  deliveries.  Shipments  every  Monday. 


Particulars 

POULTRY  FARM 


BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY  & 
HlACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TAKF  NOTIfF  200.000  Quality  Chicks  Hatched 
1/YIYC.  11U  1  ILL  from  Well-Bred  Flocks 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  Reds,  Grade  A.  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Order  from  Ad.  or  Write  for  Catalog.  Cert.  No.  5218. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  4020)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers  $6.30-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD- 

TESTED  for  BWD  by  the  Stained  Antigen  Method. 
100%  live  delivery  premid.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  method.  All  reactors  removed.  Testing  done 
by  myself.  Feb.,  1934.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ...  $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
100%  live  Delivery  Guaranteed  P.  P.  (Cert,  4019.) 
J.  S.  SPADE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


^  bidw 


The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 
Chicks  we  have  hatched 
for  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  for  manv  vears. 
BAR.  WH.  &  BUFF  ROCKS:  REDS:  WH.  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES:  BLK.  MINORCAS:  WH.  &  BR.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


UlSH’S  CHICKS 


W  Wyandottes  R.  I. 
Reds.  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  $7-100:  W.  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  W. 
Leghorns.  $6.50-100:  Assorted.  $6  30-100. 
Folder  free.  Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY, 
Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


FWh-Ir  HafcJipJ  Bd.  &  W.  Rks,  W.  Leg.  W.  Wyan., 

tieuric  naicnea  r  i.  RedS.  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


t 


OVER  112.000  riJSTOTMFPVS  our  books  should  convinco 

chicks  a,,  nccfitJhl,  o-  ...  ^  the  most  careful  buyer  that  our 

of  succclffiu  hc!c!l  S,eb,  s  !une  Lcrle  Clucks  are  the  product  of  many  generations 
Sh!  breeding  and  culling  of  finest  purebred  Hogan  Tested  Flocks  to  produce 
Ciu?tc  ,!  ,•  ,,e‘,er  egs  -T1®ld-  and  Quicker  maturity.  You  can’t  buy  more  profitable 
clucks  110  matter  how  much  you  pay.  for  our  chicks  will  meet  every  demand  of  those 
who  raise  poultry  for  profit.  Get  the  highest  return  for  your  money  by  raisin"  Sieb’s  fine 
aige  chicks.  They  are  one  Grade  Only.  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  CATALOG  FREE 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

PRICES  PREPAID  — 


Bd.,  Wh,  Bf.  Rocks 
Wh.  Wyand,  Bf.  Or 
S.  C.  Reds 

Wh.  Orps.,  R.  C.  Reds 
S.  L.  Wyandottes 
Wh.  and  BIk.  Minorcas 
H.  Ass’td  for  Broilers 

Mixed  for  Layers  .  . 

Reference :  Any  Farm  or  Poultry  Magazine  in 


:} 


25 

$1.95 

50 

$3.63 

100 

$6.75 

500 

$32.50 

1000 

$64.00 

1.98 

3-70 

6.90 

33.00 

65.00 

2.12 

3.98 

7.45 

36.00 

70.00 

1.89 

3.53 

6.55 

32.25 

63.50 

1.85 

3.40 

6.30 

31.50 

63.00 

U.  S.  A.  Code  No.  2081. 


SIEB'S  HATCHERY  Box  213-A  Lincoln  Illinois 


fl 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 

-mi-iill-l  I  I  !  I  I  I  I  rrf-imt 


WELL  BRED  FROM  rWELL  BREEDERS? 

Our  Lowest  Summer  Prices! 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
°y  the  Official  State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 

Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglutination  method,  within  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 


We  Ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60 


Tune  in  WTIC  Tues.  and  Thurs.  12:1 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-3 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  917 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN 


Free  Catalogue 


w  lime  At  Chicks 


Buy  NOW  at  Low  Summer  Prices  -  Immediate  May  Delivery 

™E  LEGHORNS^Q.u-  famous  big-type  strain.  Prolific  layers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs. 
CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan-Rocks  (Wh.  Wyandottes-Wh.  Rock  Cross)  for  broilers,  light  roasters 
layers.  Bram-Rocks  1  Brahma-Wh.  Rock  Cross)  for  heavy  roasters.  STRAIGHT  HEAVIES— 
B.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 

100  Chicks,  $8.50  —  400  for  $32.00  —  1,000  for  $75.00 

For  Select  Matings  add  2c  a  chick.  Send  check  or  money  ordor. 

All  Shipments  Postpaid  —  100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


(Comp.  Cert.  7415) 


Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast-growing,  quick-maturing.  Large-Type  Leghorns—  Hollywood  Foundation 
CTUTY  Mat  mg  Chicks.  $6.50-100  -  SPECIAL  Mating.  $7-100,  $70-1000. 
STARTED  Chicks:  2  wks.,  $12-100:  3  wks..  $15-100:  3-wk.  Cockerels?  $6-100. 
Four-week  Pullets,  32a  ea.  Five-week,  37c.  Six-week.  42c.  Eight-week.  55c. 
bhipped  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  Cert  No  924 
THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Carman,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Conipli  ance  Cert.  No.  592. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent,  for  Broilers. *7  00 

Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas . g's© 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . .  g'50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . ..!... . . . . .  .  .  .  7  50 

Started  Chicks  10c  up.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWD  ~ 
order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER.  BOX 


100 

500 

1000 

.$6.30 

$31.50 

$63.00 

35.00 

70.00 

42.50 

85.00 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Reactors  removed. 

$1  with 

R,  McALISTERV  1 

LLE,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(BWD  Stained  -Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  HatcliedL  Quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.50  $6.70  $33.00  $65.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks:  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  4.00  7.50  36  00  70  OO 

New  Hampshire  Reds:  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


New  Hampshire 

One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

O  TTR-  Summer-hatched  New  Hampshire 
Reds  are  profitable.  They  have  the 
vitality  to  live  well,  grow  rapidly  and  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Every  chick  our  own  strain. 
Send  for  catalog  giving  full  information 
about  our  Reds  and  our  8-point  balanced 
breeding  program.  Buy  genuine  New 
Hampshire  Reds  direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Code  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

Rciiuced  Summer  Prices,  Strong,  vigorous,  largo  type  chicks. 

.*Jr  Highest  quality.  Bloodtested  by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  ’ 
Livability  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  SO  lOO  600  lOOO 

Wh.,  Buff&  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .  .  $3.50  6.7S  39.00  65.00 
W  h.Brr’d& Buff  Rks.,  Wh.  Wyan. ,  BufFOrp.  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 
S. C. & R. 0. R, I. Reds, Bf . , Bl. A: Wh. Minorcas  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyan.,  New  Hampshire  Rede  4.50  8.79  51.00  85.00 
Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  .  7.50  14.00  81.00  135.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks. 

Order  from  this  adv.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  1  Vjo  additional.  Gold  Mating 
slightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C.C.C  No.  1230. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  26  BUCYRUS,  OHICJ 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  &r *£? 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Schwegler's  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keepers.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  Worlds 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

ScHWEsiEirs  breedirc  Farms  *  Hatchery 

M7  K0RTNAMFT0R  BUFFALO.  A.  I. 


Schweglers  Thor-O-Breds  Lay  More  Eggs 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  too  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks. .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

.411  breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease(BWD)  Stained 
Antigen  Method,  reactors  removed.  Testing  done  Feb. 
’34,  by  my  personal  supervision.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Wh.  Minorcas  &  Bl.  Giants .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Cash  or  COD.  Order  from 
ad.  or  write.  STONEY  RUN  HiATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

(Certificate  3480)  (00  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  ..  $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Delivery  charges  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method.  Write  for  free 
circular,  full  description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  Cert.  34S0. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Willard  Tablet  Company.  215  W. 
Randolph  St..  Chicago,  Ill.,  via  radio, 
agree  to  send  one  bottle  of  tablets  for  .$5. 
C.  O.  D.  and.  after  taking  them  for  15 
days,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced 
that  your  are  receiving  the  benefits 
and  relief  you  expected,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  return  the  unused  half  bottle 
of  tablets  within  30  days  and  they  will 
refund  your  money  the  same  day  tablets 
are  received.  Are  these  people  reliable? 
Do  you  think  these  tablets  would  be  safe 
for  anyone  to  take  for  stomach  trouble? 

New  York.  b.  f.  b. 

We  know  nothing  about  these  tablets 
except  what  is  written  above.  We  do  not 
find  the  company  rated.  It  may  be  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible  or  may  not  be  for 
all  we  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  stomach  trou¬ 
bles.  and  what  may  help  one  may  not  re¬ 
lieve  the  other.  Whoever  prescribed 
these  tablets  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  the  stomach  ailment  of  our 
correspondent.  Therefore  the  chances  are 
the  tablets  would  do  no  good  and  the  $5 
would  be  a  total  loss.  Moreover  the  trou¬ 
ble  might  increase  in  the  meantime  and 
the  chance  for  a  cure  may  be  lost.  Many 
people  have  stomach  trouble  due  to 
acidity,  caused  by  failure  of  food  proper¬ 
ly  to  digest.  A  tablet  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  a  dose  of  milk  of  magnesia,  usually  re¬ 
lieves  the  acidity  and.  if  food  that  caused 
the  acidity  is  avoided,  the  trouble  disap¬ 
pears.  The  cost  is  25  or  30  cents  for 
these  tablets.  If  a  company  made  up  a 
bottle  of  such  tablets  it  would  give  relief 
in  many  cases  in  15  days,  and  the  $5 
would  return  a  profit.  The  patient  would 
probably  feel  satisfied,  but  the  person 
who  suffered  from  other  forms  of  stomach 
trouble  may  have  delayed  proper  treat¬ 
ment  at  her  peril.  The  only  safe  way  is 
to  see  a  physician. 


A  bill  of  particulars  in  an  indictment 
submitted  by  U.  S.  Attorney  Howard  W. 
Amell  charged  10  officers,  directors  and 
agents  of  the  New  York  Investors,  Inc., 
an  affiliated  of  the  bankrupt  Realty  As¬ 
sociates  Corporation,  of  sacrificing  the 
‘"interests  of  creditors  and  bondholders  of 
the  bankrupt  corporation  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  benefits  for  Realty  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  themselves  personally,  and 
for  the  benefits  of  other  persons  and  syn¬ 
dicates  and  corporations  from  which  the 
purchases  were  made."  In  the  first  count 
the  indictment  states  that  about  $3,500,- 
000  was  illegally  transferred  by  these  de¬ 
fendants.  The  second  count  describes  a 
number  of  pieces  of  property  alleged  to 
have  been  concealed.  The  list  includes 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  property. 


In  the  Fall  of  1930  Anthony  Marraffa, 
300-304  Kossuth  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y„  came 
to  my  place  and  bought  a  number  of  tur¬ 
keys  from  me.  A  little  later  that  same 
Fall  he  phoned  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
ship  him  three  crates  of  turkeys.  He 
used  to  come  up  in  this  locality  every 
Fall  and  buy  turkeys  and  had  them 
trucked  to  Utica  by  one  of  our  local 
truckmen.  We  agreed  to  let  him  have  the 
turkeys  so  his  truckman  came  and 
jacked  out  24  nice  young  hen  turkeys  and 
expressed  them  to  Marraffa.  We  waited 
several  days  for  his  check  but  not  re¬ 
ceiving  it  we  wrote  him.  The  amount  was 
$55.  He  replied  and  said  some  of  them 
were  dead  on  arrival  and  the  others  were 
sick  and  died  later.  Of  course  we  knew 
that  was  not  so  and  put  the  bill  in  a 
Clayton  lawyer's  hands  for  collection.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  a  judgment  of  $77 
against  Marraffa  which  we  were  unable 
to  collect  as  he  had  put  all  his  property 
in  his  wife’s  name.  Is  there  any  way 
we  can  collect  this?  H.  H. 

New  York. 

We  give  the  full  story  in  this  case  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  received  no  response  to  our 
letters  to  Mr.  Marraffa.  If  Mr.  Marraffa 
is  continuing  to  solicit  shipments  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  make  payment. 
His  attitude  toward  a  claim  which  was 
shown  to  be  just  enough  to  warrant  a 
judgment  being  issued  indicates  that  it 
will  be  wise  to  refrain  from  trusting 
shipments  to  him.  If  his  property  was 
transferred  to  his  wife  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  taken,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
property  can  be  attached,  but  the  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  filed  in  his  home  county. 


Several  months  ago  we  began  to  receive 
letters  from  T.  T.  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  7-9  Fraser  Place,  Jersey  City.  N.  .T.. 
asking  us  for  a  contribution  in  return 
for  a  pair  of  silk  socks  they  had  sent  us. 
After  receiving  the  third  or  fourth  letter 
we  wrote  them  saying  we  didn’t  have 
their  socks  and  had  not  had  them  and 


asking  them  not  to  continue  to  ask  us  for 
aid  as  there  were  plenty  needing  help  in 
our  own  State.  A  short  time  later,  the 
socks  arrived,  apparently  having  been 
traced,  judging  from  the  crumpled  condi¬ 
tion  of  package.  We  made  no  reply  and 
a  while  later  received  another  pair  of 
socks,  but  these  came  from  the  Gates  of 
Mercy.  143  Moore  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
The  strangest  part  of  it  is  both  envelopes 
are  addressed  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  handwriting,  also  the  letters  are 
worded  very  much  alike.  Am  enclosing 
them,  wondering  what  your  opinion  of 
the  matter  may  be.  F.  E. 

New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  these  goods  were  sent 
without  any  order  or  request  on  your 
part  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  to  return  them.  Simply  ignore 
their  communications  and  if  they  want 
the  goods  let  them  come  and  get  them 
or  send  your  postmaster  postage  for  their 
return.  This  is  a  practice  that  should 
be  stopped  and  the  most  practical  way  is 
pay  no  attention  to  their  demands  and  re¬ 
fuse  the  packages. 

As  a  reader  of  your  Publisher's  Desk 
column  for  many  years,  the  first  thing  I 
read  when  my  Rural  New-Yorker  ar¬ 
rives,  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  era  in 
which  we  are  living.  We  are  100  per 
cent  on  many  of  the  propositions  that 
come  up.  The  protection  offered  your 
rural  readers  and  the  service  rendered 
them  through  this  column  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable  and  no  doubt  puts  our  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  a  class  occupied  by  no 
other  paper  published.  w.  d.  y. 

New  York. 

We  are  not  often  given  to  “tooting  our 
own  horn"  but  the  sentiments  in  this  let¬ 
ter  are  so  sincere  and  warmly  offered  we 
cannot  refrain.  This  is  the  service  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  our  friends  and  it 
helps  to  know  it  is  appreciated. 

I  have  come  to  you  for  advice.  One 
time  some  years  ago  I  had  my  life  in¬ 
sured  and  when  the  agent  came  here  from 
Scranton  he  brought  a  man  with  him  who 
said  his  business  was  will-writing.  He 
told  us  he  would  write  our  will  if  we 
wanted  him  to  or  we  could  write  our 
own  will,  sign  our  names  and  have  the 
will  signed  by  two  witnesses  and  that  in 
either  case  the  will  could  not  be  broken 
by  anyone.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
that  is  true?  o.  b.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

We've  never  heard  of  this  stunt  before 
but  it  sounds  like  a  good  one  for  the 
“will-writer".  The  preparation  of  a  will 
should  be  done  with  care  and  accuracy 
and  the  chances  are  that  a  person  who 
solicits  this  type  of  business  is  interested 
only  in  obtaining  a  fee  and  then  disap¬ 
pearing.  More  wills  have  been  broken  be¬ 
cause  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
legal  requirements  than  for  any  other 
reason  and  the  results  prove  expensive 
and  delaying.  If  a  person  feels  that  his 
particular  case  requires  a  will,  he  should 
go  to  a  reliable  attorney  in  whom  he  has 
confidence. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed 
against  the  Sullivan  County  Produce 
Company,  6  Pleasant  St.,  Montieello,  N. 
Y.  The  firm  is  said  to  owe  some  $20,000 
in  New  York  City  principally  and  of¬ 
fered  to  settle  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent, 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  creditors, 
and  the  involuntary  petition  was  filed, 
in  the  hope,  it  is  stated,  that  those  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  compromise  adjustment 
will  get  their  money  through  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court. 

Carl  Wittig,  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years,  moved  away  from  Callicoon,  N. 
Y„  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
him.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  having 
his  address.  G.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

Anyone  knowing  the  address  of  Mr. 
Wittig  will  be  instrumental  in  uniting 
these  friends  if  he  will  send  it  to  us. 


Under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  a  stop 
order  suspending  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Star  Oil  Refining  Company  of  Arizona, 
in  the  proposed  issue  of  common  stock  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $403,000. 
Certain  data  that  were  required  were  miss¬ 
ing  and  therefore  the  company’s  security 
issue  could  not  be  sold.  The  company 
failed  to  present  a  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  or  a  prospectus.  The  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  concern  really  owned 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Star  Oil  Re¬ 
fining  Corporation  which  was  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  company.  The  company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  but  headquarters  were  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  they  proposed  to  refine  crank 
case  oil. 


wins  chick  prizes.  At  Penna.  1934  Farm 
Show,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd  in  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Also 
sweepstakes  for  show.  At  1934  Agr’l 
Week,  Trenton,  Kerr  wins  1st  and  2nd 
in  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds,  1st  and 
3rd  in  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  win 
sweepstakes  for  show.  All  breeders 
blood-tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (B. 
W.  D  )  by  the  agglutination  tube  met¬ 
hod,  Write  for  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branches:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden,  Toms  River;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton,  West  Chester,  Souderton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Brockton;  Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  8266. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

June  Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  lor  Hatching.  $6  per  100 

f  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  l’ullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  flocks.  Pullorum 
hlood-tested  for  B.W.D.,  under  personal 
supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar 
year  and  all  reactors  removed. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,/?H  „ 
Heavy  Mixed  .  U  /ZC  cd. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  White 

and  Col.  Wyandottes,  fZ 3A_  __ 

Buff  Orpingtons . °  Co- 

Will  send  C.O.D. — order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Sent  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Compliance 
Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  V/hYo* 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

and 


[Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  tori 
B.  W.  D-  ( stained )  Antigen  Test  J 
Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D  I  Day  7  Days  14  Days 

S  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .  .7‘/2c  WiC  1 1 ‘Ac 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds.  8c  10c  12c 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 8'/2C  lO'/ic  I2V2C 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  7c  9c  lie 

Day  old  chicles,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Started  chicks 
shipped  express  collect.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Certificate  No.  1951 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGIIORNS-Oldest  breeder. 

'  NON  BROODY”  REDS— "  e  originated  this  strain. 
“IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat-Free  catalog 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

parks’  rocks  BEST  BY  TEST 

America’s  Oldest  and  Best  Known  strain  of 
Rocks  that  have  layed  their  way  into  popu¬ 
larity  the  world  over  in  contests  and  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  44  years  of  careful  selection  and 
trapnesting  for  eggs — Big  Brown  Eggs  of  the 
Proper  Shape.  Progeny  testing  for  livability, 
early  feathering,  etc.  Also  Penna.  State  B. 
W.D.  tested.  U.  S.  Copyrighted  Rearing  and  Feeding 
methods  free  to  customers.  Eggs  and  Chicks — Best  bred 
and  Lowest  Prices  since  1889.  45th  Anniversary  Cat.  free. 

Code  Compliance  Certificate  No.  7693. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guar.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  May  &  .Tune 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$(.75  $3.50  $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  2.00  3.75  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Wh.  W.van.  &  R  J.  Reds.  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  4.00  7.50  37.50  75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  Assorted  .  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Light  Assorted  . .  1.75  3.25  6.30  31.50  63 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings  14c  ea.  Bronze  Turkev  Poults  35c. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  -  .  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 

and  our  stock  performs  because  we  have 
bred  20  years  for  size,  vigor,  uniformity, 
low  mortality,  heavy  egg  production. 
Leghorns,  B  &  W.  Rocks,  A  I  7lAr 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes...  Unly  I  Cd. 
Folder.  Price  List  Free.  (Code  No.  515) 
ELIZABETHTOWN  POULTRY  FARM 
€.  M,  l.oogeuecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  l’» 


CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

I  (Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination) 
CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
Bred  for  egg  production— Large  eggs— Large 
birds.  Honest  value.  Booking  June  and  last 
week  May  orders  NOW,  at  $6.75  per  100;  $3  3 
per  500;  $65  per  1000.  Literature.  C.  C.  867. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Certificate  No.  6395)  100  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  .$6.30  $63.0) 

S.  (’.  Rocks  or  Reds  or  Buff  Orpa .  7.00  70.00 

White  Rocks  or  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.00  70.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  BWD  Bloodtested  Breeders 

GRADE  A  LEGHORNS . $6.30-100:  $63.00-1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00-100:  70.00-1000 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  6.30-100;  63.00-1000 

100%  live  arrival.  Circular  FREE.  (Cert.  3846.) 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.  D.6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  P.P.  (Cert.  4018)  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Breeders  blood-tested  BWD,  Ant.  Stud.  meth.  Shirk's 
Hatchery,  H.C.Shirk,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Aa  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.3  0 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  .  7,0  0 

White  Wyandottes,  >Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 


For  BWD  (Pullorum  Disease)  by  Stained  Antigen 
method.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Assorted  $6.30-100.  Safe  delivery  postpaid.  Cert.  1529. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  PUTPYC 

V^niV/IAO  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS, 


_  „  __  BARRED,  WHITE  & 

HATCHED 

R.  1.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . $7.00-100 

White  Giants,  Buff  Minoreas . $9.00-100 

White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. . $6.30-100 

Postpaid.  Circular  FREE.  Certificate  No.  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

I  buy  Hanson  Leghorns  direct  for  Flock  Improvement. 

Amig's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  . $6.30  per  100 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert  2573 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


r  f'l  f  \  U  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
DLfL/JV  .  and  li.  X.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
6  c  each  or  $65—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  7c  each  or  $70—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light,  $6.30— 100.  Write  for  FREE  lit. 
and  valuable  information  on  Chick  raisiug  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  (BWD)  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks.  R  T.  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mix.  All  chicks  $6.30  per  100  or  $63  per  1000.  100% 
live  delivery,  postpaid.  Write  for  free  Circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Ha. 


HUSKY  ^eacttcrh'ecd  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $6.50-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  18X3 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

N.  H.  REDS  &  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA.  PA. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  type  W.  Leghorns  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  5718. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 


LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$6.30—100,  $31.50—500,  $63—1000 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  4390. 


L.  E.  Strawser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


nnc  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  at  REDUCED 
D U .7  PRICES.  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested 
stock.  Salisbury  antigen  test.  No  mouey  down.  100* 
liv  e  arrival  postpaid.  Pullets  6  weeks  and  older  ready 
for  shipment.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Code  No. 
106«.  BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WAGNER’S  elehcattrc,hceadlly  CHICKS 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $6.30-100.  R.  1  Reds.  Barred  Wh  . 
Buff  Rocks,  $7-100.  H.  Mixed.  $6.30-100.  Cash  or 
C  O.l).  Postpaid.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  5147. 

Wagner  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  bred 
for  size  and  production  of  large  chalky  white  eggs. 
Free  literature.  May  and  June  Price:  $8.50  per  100. 
$65  per  1000.  Postage  paid.  Also  started  chicks. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pltry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MT.  ROAD  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N.  II.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  ltocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bt.  and 
Wh.  Giants,  Bl,  Minoreas,  Anconas  and  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  circular  and  latest  prices 
MT.  ItOAD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  22  R  TKOXELVILLE.  PA 


WEADER’S  CHIX  and  Wh.  Leghorns 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  N  U  Reds 
$7.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Cash  or  C.O.D  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632 

Weader's  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McClure,  Pa. 


Cmm  m  g%  m£  ®  Wh.  A  Bar  Rocks  &  N  H. 

n  11/  n  U  Reds  $6.50- 1 00.  W.  Legs  &  mixed 
$6.30-100.  Quality  and  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed 
Ref.  &  Cat.  Free.  Cert.  3019.  KOCH’S  PLTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  Box  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


CHICKS 


from  Antigen  B  w  1)  tested  flocks 
Rocks  &  Reds.  $6.30.  Leghorns. 
$6.30.  Assorted,  $6.30.  Free  circular  Cert  No  3356 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


■  11  riaf >c  Cflf/’PC  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross 
ALLtlS  J  Cil/L AiJ  Bred  Leghorns  and  R  I  Reds 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hafchery,  Seafood,  Del 


ABY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS— From  Blood  Tested 
breeders — Leghorns.  Rocks.  Reds  and  Orpingtons, 
hite  Runner  and  Pekin  ducklings  Circular  free 


BLACK  LEGHORNS  L?,'f  SIS,.’®.  8£ 

Cert.  7721.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


*0.50  PER  100  A  NO  UP. 

Circular  and  Price  List  Dree.  w 

Johiiion’j  Hatohary, 


Higher-testing  milk  brings  him  better  price 

“The  price  of  milk  received  by  the  farmer  depends  upon  a  few  simple 
fundamentals,  says  Mr.  Lynde.  “In  the  first  place  a  reasonably  high 
testing  milk  from  a  physically  clean  herd  is  necessary.  Next,  the  milk 
should  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  not  higher  than  50°.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  extremely  good  well  or  Electric  Refrigeration. 

It  is  just  as  necessary,  however,  to  have  hot  water  equipment.  Realiz¬ 
ing  this,  I  installed  an  Electric  Hot  Water  Heater  which  provides 
hot  water  for  scalding  utensils  and  a  sanitary  place  for  the  milkers 
to  bathe.  The  result  has  been  better  milk  and  a  better  price.” 

V.  R.  LYNDE,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 


LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  *  COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

7(WvSt.  BROADWAY  7litSt. 


110  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

M  young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D.  New  York  City. 

R ATTFRIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
Ur\  1  I  LnlLd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wath.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

unrrmni rrrcrt  New  Sparkling  Sign,  neat,  sub- 

I  111  HIV  I  V’  stantial  size,  V  x  S"  lettered 

II  \J  U  k  both  |sides,  S4.00  delivered. 

•WEIKLEJOHN  SIGNS,  High  View,  N.Y.  Established  1918. 

EUfiTfi  CIMICUIUR  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnullU  riniluninU  rollof  film  developed  and  printed, 
26c.  Quick  service.  LaCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  AVIs. 

1?,, -p  f  Trusses.  Rubber  elastic  knee  caps, 

*  vl  SulC  l  anklets,  abdominal  supporters  and 
etc.  L.  J.  WALDOCK  -  Cuba,  New  Y’ork 

WANTPn  Tft  RI1V  OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  onr  price  list 
nniAIED  IU  DU  I  MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults:  state  wages  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  T.  DRISCOLL.  Kaune- 
onga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AV  ANTED — Reliable  woman,  housework,  good 
home.  $12  monthly;  Orange  County.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Single  German  man  for  general 
farming:  good  permanent,  home.  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS  FARM,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MILKER,  teamster,  general 
work:  $20  month,  maintenance.  ADA'ERTISER 
7903.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Man  to  milk  and  attend  ten  goats, 
several  kids,  also  chores  about  private  home; 
fifteen  dollars  per  mouth  with  board:  references 
requested.  BOX  292,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — General  houseworker  for  country; 

two  adults:  all  conveniences,  electricity:  $38 
monthly.  ADA'ERTISER  7906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 

AA’ANTED  —  On  country  place,  couple;  man, 
horses  and  outside  work;  wife,  cook  and 
housework:  separate  furnished  cottage;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  wages  $60  a  month  and  board:  no  chil¬ 
dren;  desire  only  to  hear  from  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  work  and  will  appreciate  copies 
of  reference;  position  is  in  AA’estern  Connecticut. 
ADA’ERTISER  7907.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED  —  Houseworker.  country  home,  good 
cook,  laundress  and  cleaner,  family  3  adults, 
girl  10:  Protestant,  between  25  and  40;  good 
home,  all  modern  improvements,  washing  ma¬ 
chine;  salary  $40  monthly.  BOX  146,  North- 
port,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN,  good  farmer  and  milker,  able 
to  peddle  milk  and  build  up  trade;  pleasing 
personality;  $40  month,  house,  milk,  wood;  if 
possible  enclose  snapshot  and  give  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  7921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Middle-aged,  single,  Protestant, 
housekeeper;  must  be  neat,  clean,  economi- 
<al,  good  cook,  farm  woman  who  can  milk  pre¬ 
ferred.  WILLIAM  SCHAVILLE,  R.  D.  1,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  reliable  farm-hand  (handy 
man),  small  place;  $20,  board.  ADVERTISER 
7918,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED- — Young  married  man  to  herd  large 
flock  of  sheep:  house  supplied  and  liberal  priv¬ 
ileges.  Write  to  HOLDAVELL  REALTY  COR1’., 
Quaker  Hill.  Pawling,  N.  Y'. 

OPPORTUNITY  YOUNG  man,  general  farm, 
handy  with  tools,  drive  car,  understand  poul¬ 
try;  salary  $15  month  and  board.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  7920.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AVANTED — Young  girl,  good  home,  to  assist 
general  housework;  please  send  picture  and 
state  salary  first  letter.  AV.  T.  CORBETT,  94 
Giand  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED  —  Experienced  middle-aged  man  to 
work  on  farm  at  once;  $15  month  and  home. 
R.  D.  3,  BOX  31,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

GIRL,  17  TO  20  years  of  age,  housework  helper; 

experience  in  ironing  and  care  of  house  nec¬ 
essary;  must  be  clean,  quiet,  well  mannered; 
good  opportunity  for  advancement;  kindness 
and  consideration;  American  home;  $15-$20  start; 
enclose  snapshot.  AIRS.  E,  AV..  63  Chester  Ave., 
Irvington,  N.  J,  Fare  advanced. 

Situations  Wanted 

ESTATE  OAVNERS  —  House  painting,  interior 
decorating,  graftexing,  glazing,  done  by  two 
exports  at  $4.50  per  day,  or  contract.  JOHN 
TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

TEACHER — Experienced  teacher  wants  a  rural 
school.  ADA’ERTISER  7803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  AA’ITIl  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references,  ADVERTISER , 7922, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CARETAKER.  POULTRYAIAN,  light  farm  work. 

chauffeur,  handy  tools,  electrical  repairs;  pre¬ 
fer  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Southern  New 
York;  married,  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
7002.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — Experienced  teacher  desires  a  rural 
school.  ADVERTISER  7904,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


I'OULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches,  capable  taking  complete 
charge;  past  four  years  manager  large  plant: 
employed  at  present;  only  steady  year-round 
work  considered;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Protestant,  desires  farm 
superintendent  position:  experienced  in  all 
dairy  and  farm  work;  well  recommended.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7908,  care  Rural  New-Yotker. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  American  couple,  40-42, 
no  children,  on  estate  or  farm;  handyman, 
poultry  or  any  kind  farm  work,  drive  car:  wife 
housekeeper,  houseworker  or  practical  nurse; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7910,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


SWISS,  23,  WANTS  position  as  caretaker:  good 
farm-hand,  drives  car;  reference.  BOX  43, 
17  Ridge  Road,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  new  and  repair 
work,  painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  7919, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  IRISHMAN,  40.  wants  work  on  es¬ 
tate:  farmer,  milker,  drive;  reference.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  7917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OSITION  WANTED  on  stock,  dairy  or  poultry 
farm;  17  years’  experience;  single.  ED  MILLS, 
Republic,  Ohio. 


CULTURED  FARM-RAISED  single  man.  21.  de¬ 
sires  work;  experienced  poultry,  dairying, 
gardening;  high  school  graduate,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor;  hustler,  handy,  good  driver.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NLRSE,  GRADUATE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  7912,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POP  LTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  private,  commercial 
qualifications,  caponizing.  ALFRED  BOGERT, 
467  Ocean  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  cows,  chickens,  useful; 

good  references.  ADA'ERTISER  7914,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  mar¬ 
ried,  general  farming,  gardening,  horses, 
chauffeur's  license;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  desires  to  kill 
Summer;  farm,  country;  willing  to  help;  no 
stable  work:  Protestant;  terms,  environment. 
ADA'ERTISER  7924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  FARMER,  8  years’  experience,  stock, 
poultry;  reference.  C.  A.  GILLESPIE,  31S  E. 
160th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire 
position  on  farm;  many  years  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTS  position  in  country, 
New’  England  preferred:  references  exchanged. 
ADA'ERTISER  7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  HIGH-CLASS,  long  experience, 
skilled  in  egg  production,  incubation,  baby 
chicks,  broilers,  make  and  save  money,  sani¬ 
tary  condition;  passed  middle  age.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  7935,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CARPENTER,  IIANDY-MAN,  35,  single,  Swiss- 
American.  good  reference;  large  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADA'ERTISER  7933,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE,  long  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  lawns,  flowers,  willing,  obliging;  best 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  7927,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


MARRIED,  AMERICAN  farmer,  45,  wyants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  experienced  in  all  branches; 
qualified  to  operate  farm;  good  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  former  employes  showing  long  years 
of  service;  will  board  help.  ADA’ERTISER 
7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  BOY  wants  farm  work  for  board  and 
room.  ADA'ERTISER  7929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  SUNNYMERE.  12  acres,  wonder¬ 
ful  view,  shady  lawns;  eight  rooms,  furnace, 
electricity:  almost  a  gift  for  quick  cash.  JOHN 
SCOTT,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  16,  WILLING,  would  like  position  in 
country  doing  chores  for  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  GRAFTON,  N.  H..  200  acres.  iya  miles 
to  railroad,  on  main  highway,  R.  F.  D.,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  11-room  house,  two  barns,  lean- 
to  and  shed,  roofs  all  new  asbestos  slate  shin¬ 
gles;  hot  and  cold  w’ater.  bath  tub,  blinds  and 
screens;  large  grow’ing  timber  lot:  fine  location 
for  tea  room.  Address  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303 
Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


320-ACRE  FARM,  9-room  house,  large  barn,  tool 
shed,  henhouse,  new  garage,  young  orchard; 
would  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
JAMES  FITZGERALD.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm  with  stock,  tools  and 
crops:  buildings  in  good  condition;  state  price 
and  particulars;  no  agents.  ADA'ERTISER  7874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 38-room  boarding  house,  furnished; 

all  improvements;  85-acre  farm  with  stock; 
main  road,  in  heart  of  Sullivan  County  board¬ 
ing  section:  splendid  location  for  sanatorium  or 
club  house;  selling  on  account  of  age;  Ai  down, 
balance  easy  payments:  particulars.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Paying  ice  and  coal  business  in 
small  South  Jersey  town;  established  14 
years,  same  owner;  also  seven-room  house  with 
heat,  plumbing  and  electricity;  two  garages  ac¬ 
commodating  four  cars:  ill-health  of  owner 
forces  sacrifice.  ADA'ERTISER  7SS9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  Colonial  Hotel,  15  rooms, 
electricity,  all  furnished;  2  double  cabins; 
garage  business  and  gas  station;  4  acres  land. 
J.  AV.  JENSEN.  Rt.  20,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5-20  acres,  small  house,  electricity. 
ADVERTISER  7900.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 74  acres  loam  land,  woods,  or¬ 
chard,  10-room  house,  basement  barn;  5  miles 
to  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  AV.  H.  OSTRANDER,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SA Lift— Large  poultry  farm,  38  acres  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  7-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments:  v,ery  cheap,  account  of  death  in  family. 
OLIVET  POULTRY  FARM.,  Ulmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Log  Cabin  Tourist  Home  and  Stand¬ 
ard  filling  station,  Route  1.  near  Stafford 
Court  House,  between  AVashington  and  Fred- 
ricksburg:  come  or  write  for  particulars.  G.  E. 
ROBERTS,  Stafford,  Va. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT,  colonial  home  and 
tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  A’allev, 
N.  Y. 

GOOD  FRUIT  and  vegetable  farm,  convenient 
to  Camden,  N.  J. ;  78  acres:  20  peaches,  15 
apples,  16  tillage;  9-room  dwelling,  40-ft.  barn, 
other  buildings:  electricity;  $5,000:  long-term, 
easy  payments:  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FINE  130-ACRE  dairy  farm  on  York  Road  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  mile  from 
New  Hope.  Pa.:  conveniences,  electricity,  good 
water,  fine  location,  large  stables;  price  $12,000. 
E.  P.  EDAVARDS,  New’  Hope.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  $1,000  yearly  income  with¬ 
out  hired  help.  A.  E.  JONES,  AA’ashington. 
Me. 

FOR  RENT — Country  home,  beautiful  location. 

healthful  section,  all  improvements:  $25  per 
month.  M.  C.  REGAN,  Califon,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  - —  116  acres,  14-aere  orchard, 
Stayman,  Delicious,  10-acre  woodlot,  perma¬ 
nent  pasture,  stream  water;  3  good  houses,  one 
stone;  lovely  spring;  highway,  light  line,  3 
hours  from  Washington,  1 U.  hours  from  Sky- 
Land  Trail;  beautiful  building  lots.  D.  A. 

GLAIZE,  Lebanon  Church,  A’a. 

FOR  SALE — General  store.  12-room  bouse,  pay¬ 
ing  business;  modern  equipment;  write  for 
full  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  7909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  house,  all  improvements, 
garden  and  fruit:  rent  reasonable.  CORA  M. 
HOPPER,  McCoy  Road,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm  with  re¬ 
tail  milk  route:  no  agency;  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  write  ADVERTISER  7911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

103-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  equipped;  9-room 
house,  running  water,  bath;  public  garage, 
gas  station;  on  Route  20.  ADVERTISER  7913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm,  grade  A  market,  one 
of  the  best  producing  and  equipped  farms  in 
Delaware  County.  JOHN  RENSMA,  AA’alton, 
N.  Y. 

FREEPORT — For  sale  or  rent,  11-room  house, 
grounds  100x306;  garage;  near  station,  village 
and  churches.  A.  M.  SULLIA’AN,  36  S.  Bergen 
Place,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 22-acre  poultry  farm,  1,500  laying 
capacity,  8-room  house,  garage:  creek  flows 
through  farm.  AIRS.  EMMA  HIRZEHORN, 

State  Road,  R.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

AA’HITE  HOUSE  Farm,  Sayville,  Long  Island, 
18  acres  on  South  Country  Road,  adjoining 
Brown’s  River;  24  furnished  room  house,  im¬ 
proved  for  high-class  cltjb  or  road-house:  nur¬ 
sery.  greenhouse;  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER 
7932.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANT  TO  BUY  5-acre  farm  for  poultry  at 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  7934.  care  Rural  New- 
A’orker. 

139  ACRES.  FULLY'  equipped.  10  cows.  3  horses. 

good  buildings;  timber,  lights  and  water.  BOX 
233,  Lock  Haven,  Pa, 


MARYLAND — 67  acres  for  sale,  rent,  exchange; 

4-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  timber, 
brook;  $2,600  ADVERTISER  7930,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ala- 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid).  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover 
$4. SO.  buckwheat  $3.60;  10  lbs.  delivered, 

$1.65;  20  lbs.  $2.90;  buckw’heat  $1.40  and  $2.70. 
RAY  C.  AA’ILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HOA’EY' — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  AIAPLE  syrup,  strictly  No.  1,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon,  postpaid  anyw’here;  ask  price  for  quan¬ 
tities.  FAY  SPROUL.  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

LIQUID  HONEY — 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  FANCY,  white,  in  60s  or  5-lb.  pails. 
LAA’ERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

GOOD,  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOAV, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Yr. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs. 

$2.50.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 

NO  BETTER  homemade  bolagna  and  frankfurter. 

hickory  smoked;  money  back  guarantee;  3  lbs. 
90c,  5  lbs.  $1.40.  postpaid.  STEINER’S  FARMS, 
Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone,  5-lb.  pail 
amber  70c,  two  pails  $1.30:  six  full  sections 
clover  comb  honey  $1.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

PRIA'ATE  NURSING  cottage  patients  wanted, 
chronic  and  mild  nervous  diseases.  L.  O. 
MARTIN,  Groton.  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED  on  farm.  $14  per  week; 

beautiful  and  healthful  location.  J.  COSTA, 
Califon,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER.  Wellesly  graduate, 
wishes  several  children  to  share  home,  at  Fish- 
kill,  with  her  two  children.  ADA’ERTISER 
7915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  WANTS  board  on  a  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

CIDER  PRESS  wanted:  give  price,  age,  make, 
size  racks.  CHAS.  WILK.  Riverside,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  A  one-horse  mowing  machine,  in 
good  condition:  give  price.  JOS.  BIGELBACII, 
R.  2,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

GROUND  AIOLE  and  field  mice  trapping,  es¬ 
tates.  parks,  anywhere;  references.  MAX 
WISEMAN,  Lyme,  Conn. 

FOR  .  SALE  —  General  purpose  Massey-Harris 
tractor,  four-wheel  drive:  like  new;  $700.  E. 
IBSCHER,  Box  374,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 
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A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 
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EVERY  farmer  knows  it — experience  proves  it — common  sense  con¬ 
firms  it:  SIX  is  the  only  number  of  cylinders  you  can  have  in  a  loiv- 
priced  truck  and  still  get  100 percent  economy.  With  six,  you're  neither  handi¬ 
capped  by  too  many  cylinders  (and  too  much  expense  for  fuel  and  upkeep) 
nor  too  few  cylinders  (and  costly,  destructive  vibration).  And  if  your  new 
truck  is  a  1934  Chevrolet — you  not  only  get  six-cylinder  economy  at  its 
best — you  pay  a  lower  purchase  price  than  for  any  other  six-cylinder 
truck.  That’s  why  the  big  majority  of  farm  buyers  are  again  buying 
Chevrolet.  It  uses  less  gas  and  oil  than  any  other  truck.  It  costs  less  to 
keep  up  than  any  other  truck  in  the  low-price  field.  It  costs  less  to  buy 
than  any  other  Six.  And  it’s  a  great  big,  two-fisted  worker  that’s  all 
truck:  truck  frame,  truck  engine,  heavy-duty  truck  axles — and  the  most 
impressive  line  of  truck  bodies  that  Chevrolet  has  ever  built  for  the  farmer. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms 


—and  here  is  the  lowest 
priced  Six  in  the  world¬ 
ly  BIGGER,  HUSKIER, 
HIGHER-POWERED 
CHEVROLET 


JUST  AS  TRUE  TODAY  AS  IT  EVER  WAS 

the  truck  with  six  cylinders  is  the  truck 

best  suited  for  farm  work 
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Range  Reared  Pullets 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

The  Open  Fields  of  the  Farm  Furnish  Optimum 
Conditions  for  Growing  the  8ort  of  Pullets 
Needed  for  the  Fall  of  1934 

In  a  recent  article  we  discussed  the  feeding,  care 
and  management  of  baby  chicks,  with  a  view  toward 
starting  them  right,  a  most  important  Springtime 
chore  on  the  farm  of  today.  Now,  in  anticipation 
of  the  Spring  and  Summer  seasons  just  ahead,  it  is 
logical  to  lay  plans  whereby  the  chicks,  after  having 
been  well  started  in  the  brooder-houses,  may  lie 
economically  and  healthfully  grown  to  egg-laying 
maturity.  Much  of  next  year’s  profits  will  depend 
upon  how  successful  poultry-raisers  are  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  pullets  during  this  coming  growing  season. 

Principles  Are  Involved 

It  is  serious  business,  in  these  days  especially,  this 
matter  of  pullet  replacement !  Pullets  must  be  reared 
during  1934  to  replace  the  old  hens  which,  next  Fall, 
will  have  fulfilled  their  economic  usefulness  on  the 
farm.  These  pullets  must  be  put  into  the  laying 
houses  in  the  Fall  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  They 
must  be  put  there  in  the  pink  of  physical  condition, 
so  that  they  will  be  capable  of  producing  a  large 
number  of  large  eggs  during  next  year,  other  things 
being  equal.  We  submit  that  there  is  no  better  place 
on  which  to  rear  such  pullets  than  the  open  fields  of 
the  average  farm.  But,  that  job  must  be  properly 
planned  and  carried  out,  or  else  that  statement 
might  not  be  true. 

A  few  principles  are  involved:  (1)  Separate  the 
sexes  as  soon  as  possible.  With  Leghorn  and  simi¬ 
lar  breeds  this  may  be  done  as  early  as  four  weeks, 
but  with  the  heavier  breeds  it  will  be  about  seven 
to  nine  weeks  before  this  can  lie  done.  (2)  So 
manage  the  brooder  stove  as  to  get  the  young  stock 
“hardened  off,”  that  is,  accustomed  to  being  without 
artificial  heat,  even  at  night,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  Pullets 
may  be  ready  for  the  range  and  unheated  colony 
houses  usually  when  about  eight  weeks  of  age.  (3) 
Plan  to  divide  the  pullet  flocks  into  relatively  small 
units.  We  like  a  unit  of  50  or  60  young  pullets  for 
the  range  period,  not  more.  Such  a  flock  will  be 
adequately  cared  for  in  one  "Summer  shelter,”  as 
shown  in  the  picture  accompanying  this  article 
(plans  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  author  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .T.).  (4)  Plan,  further,  to  rear  this 

year's  pullets  on  fresh  ground,  in  a  field  where  no 
chickens,  old  or  young,  have  been  ranged  during  the 
past  season,  at  least.  Surely,  plan  to  avoid  trying 
to  rear  young  pullets  on  an  area  over  which  old 
hens  have  recently  been  running,  or  are  yet  using. 
This  is  a  necessary  safeguard  against  disease.  (5) 
Plan  to  house  the  pullets  during  the  Summer  days 
in  movable  colony  houses,  or  Summer  shelters,  so 
that  the  houses  may  be  shifted  easily  and  quickly 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  New,  fresh, 
unused  soil  is  a  great  asset  to  pullet  health  and 
steady,  continuous  growth  and  development.  (0) 
Feed  and  manage  for  steady,  but  not  too  rapid 
growth.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  full  development 
of  body  size  and  flesh  condition  before  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  organs  are  stimulated  into  activity.  (7) 
Arrange  the  pullet  flocks  so  that  approximately  one 


acre  of  range  is  made  available  for  each  300  pullets. 
This  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  overcrowding. 

Crop  Rotation — A  Workable  Plan 

The  modern  farmer  understands  the  many  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  crop  rotation.  Now,  if  he  will  work  into  such  a 
rotation  scheme  the  growing  pullet  flock,  he  may 
find  it  possible  to  grow  better  pullets  and  bettor 
crops,  as  well.  For  example,  one  poultry,  fruit  and 
general  farm,  in  New  York  State,  which  we  recently 
visited,  has  been  growing  the  biggest,  strongest, 
healthiest  pullets  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  they  are  a  part  of  a  four-year 
crop  rotation  scheme.  This  farm  may  serve  us  here 
as  an  example  of  what  I  want  to  lay  down  as  a 
good  principle  of  pullet-growing  at  this  time.  He 
has  four  fields  on  which  he  sometimes  grows  his 
pullets  (incidentally  three  or  four  thousand  of 
them).  He  uses  one  of  those  fields  only  for  pullets 
in  any  one  year.  This  year,  1934.  he  will  grow  his 
pullets,  let  us  say,  on  Field  A.  It  is  second  year 
Alfalfa,  or  Red  clover,  a  marvelous  crop  for  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  to  range  over.  His  movable  range  shelters, 
now  still  packed  away  for  the  Winter,  will  he 
hauled  out,  set  up,  and  distributed  over  this  field, 
five  of  them  to  the  acre,  with  60  pullets  to  go  in 

each.  Now.  Field  B.  where  the  pullets  will  be 

reared  in  1935,  is  coming  on  with  a  first-year  cash 
or  hay  crop  of  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover.  It  was  seeded 
down  in  August  of  last  year  after  removing  the  oats 
and  barley  crops,  small  grains  which  were,  of 
course,  cash  or  feeding  crops.  So,  Field  C  will  be 

plowed  this  Spring  and  sown  to  oats,  wheat  or 

barley,  to  be  seeded  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  in  the  late 
Summer  of  this  year.  Then,  Field  D,  where  pullets 
were  raised  last  year,  will  be  turned  under  and  a 
cultivated  crop  grown  there  this  Summer,  probably 
corn.  It  will  freshen  the  soil,  turn  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  and  remove  filth  and  contaminating  materials 
which  might  have  accumulated  there  last  Summer 
while  birds  were  ranging  over  it. 

A  three-year  crop  rotation  may  be  worked  out,  or 
even  a  two-year  scheme.  The  main  point  is  to  let 
a  range  rest  a  year  at  least  before  again  using  for 
chickens,  and  preferably  grow  some  cultivated  crop 
on  the  area  in  the  unused  (as  to  chickens)  year. 
Too  often  do  poultrymen  try  to  rear  pullets  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year.  It  is  possible  to  do 
this,  but  it  is  an  expensive  and  laborious  job,  for 
after  a  season  of  pullets  the  surface  soil  must,  be 
turned  under  thoroughly  and  left  to  weather  a 
while  before  more  birds  are  turned  onto  it.  We  like 
to  think  that  there  will  be  many  thousands  of  farm- 
reared  pullets  grown  under  crop-rotation  methods, 
as  somewhat  outlined  above  this  year. 

Growing  Pullets  Need 

(1)  Room  and  space,  approximately  as  outlined 
above.  (2)  Fresh  air,  even  at  nights,  and  this 
argues  in  favor  of  the  easily  handled,  sanitary  range 
shelters  shown  in  our  picture.  (3)  Sunshine,  the 
most  effective  and  cheapest  source  of  anti-rachitic 
vitamin  D  which  we  can  use.  It  is  enlivening  and 
invigorating,  as  well.  True,  in  hot  weather,  some 
protection  from  it  may  lie  needed  and  should  be 
provided  for.  The  range  shelters  will  help  in  this 
regard.  Trees  and  natural  shade  are  an  asset  to 
any  pullet  range.  (4)  Green  food,  furnished  in  a 


natural  condition  and  at  least  cost  when  grown 
right  there  on  the  range.  (5)  Balanced  rations,  of 
which  there  are  countless  on  the  market  today.  Any 
one  is  good,  if  it  is  reasonable  in  cost  and  promotes 
steady,  healthful  growth.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  chick  mash  cannot  he  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  throughout  the  growing  period.  We  use 
a  mash  consisting  of  20  lbs.  each  of  yellow  corn 
ground,  wheat  bran,  flour  middlings,  pulverized 
oats;  10  lbs.  meat  scrap;  5  lbs.  each  of  dried  skim- 
milk  or  dried  buttermilk  and  Alfalfa  leaf  meal :  2 
lbs.  oyster  shell  meal  or  limestone  flour :  1  lb.  salt 
(preferably  iodized)  ;  and  1  lb.  natural  cod  liver  oil. 
This  is  before  growing  pullets  in  covered  hoppers 
at  all  times.  We  supplement  with  a  grain  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  cracked  yellow  corn  and  wheat. 
Oyster  shell  and  hard  grit  are  in  separate  hoppers, 
to  be  used  at  will.  (6)  Clean  water  at  all  times. 

Sanitary  Care 

The  colony  houses,  or  shelters,  should  have  been 
well  scrubbed  and  disinfected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  Do  not  take  a  chance  on  harboring 
over  any  infectious  organism  or  vermin  of  any  sort. 
Use  only  enough  litter  to  keep  the  floor  clean.  The 
Summer  shelter  has  a  wire  bottom,  or  none  at  all. 
Spray  the  colony  houses  three  or  four  times  during 
the  season.  The  pullets  must  occupy  them  at  night, 
and  that  environment  must  lie  kept  safe,  as  well  as 
the  range  soil  which  they  are  using  during  the  day. 

A  Demand  for  Farm  Reared  Bullets 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  a  poultryman, 
located  on  extremely  limited  area,  and  where  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  grow  good  pullets  economi¬ 
cally,  might  well  afford  to  go  to  the  farm  where 
range-reared  pullets  are  available  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  to  purchase  pullet  layers  for  his  Winter  flocks. 
Experience  is  proving  the  necessity  of  every  poultry- 
man's  populating  his  laying  flocks  with  well-raised, 
healthy  pullets,  if  he  would  make  money  in  these 
days  of  lowered  egg  prices,  higher  feed  costs,  and 
generally  more  difficult  times. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

I  made  a  discovery  the  other  day  which  solved 
a  problem  which  has  l>een  a  puzzle  for  many  years. 
In  every  community  there  are  one  or  more  farmers 
who  seem  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  getting 
rich  on  the  farm.  They  build  a  mansion  with  all 
the  most  modern  doodads.  They  landscape  their 
grounds  to  the  queen's  taste,  they  ride  in  big  cars. 
They  take  handfuls  of  blue  ribbons  with  their 
blooded  stock  and  fancy  fruits.  Looking  at  these 
places  makes  some  of  us  who  are  barely  getting  by 
a  bit  doubtful  of  our  own  ability.  Our  buildings 
need  paint,  our  tools  are  old  and  worn,  our  stock 
none  the  best,  our  farm  products  nothing  to  brag 
about.  We  smoke  old  pipes  and  corncake  tobacco 
instead  of  10-cent  cigars.  Our  family  car  is  getting 
a  bit  shabby.  The  old  mortgage  continues  to  gnaw 
at  our  small  incomes.  Are  we  failures?  Did  we 
take  the  wrong  turn  at  some  crucial  point  in  our 
careers?  If  the  other  fellow  can  do  all  these  things, 
have  all  those  things,  why  cannot  we  also?  That 
was  the  problem  and  here  is  the  correct  answer. 

Those  men  are  not  farmers,  they  are  agricul¬ 
turists.  A  real  farmer,  you  know,  is  a  man  who 
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makes  liis  money  in  the  country  and  spends  it  in 
the  city.  An  agriculturist  is  a  in  an  who  makes  his 
money  in  the  city  and  spends  it  on  the  farm.  When 
you  dig  into  the  real  facts,  some  of  those  show  farms 
lack  a  great  deal  of  paying  running  expenses,  let 
alone  taxes  and  interest.  It  takes  income  from  city 
investments  to  maintain  them  and  make  that  brave 
showing  which  makes  us  real  farmers  doubt  our 
ability.  A  Michigan  millionaire,  and  incidentally  a 
very  good  man,  had  just  such  a  farm,  but  it  became 
too  expensive  even  for  him,  so  he  offered  it  rent 
free  to  any  practical  farmer  who  would  work  it.  He 
even  offered  to  pay  the  taxes.  Two  young  farmers 
worked  it  one  year  and  gave  up  after  going  flat 
broke  trying  to  keep  it  up.  I  know  of  other  such 
farms  with  the  owner  having  a  city  income  to 
maintain  the  show  farm.  I  understand  now  why 
my  own  house  remains  a  dream  house  and  why  so 
many  real  farmers  tell  me  tales  of  hardship  in  their 
letters. 

The  calendar  means  little  to  me.  When  I  don  my 
felt  boots  and  high  rubbers  Winter  is  definitely  here 
and  when  they  are  laid  aside  Spring  has  arrived  to 
stay.  I  still  wear  them,  not  for  warmth  but  be¬ 
cause  this  clay  farm  is  a  sea  of  sticky  mud  in  con¬ 
tinuous  showers.  I  am  completing  a  clean-up  of 
brush  and  briars  around  the  edges  of  the  farm  where 
upland  meets  ravine,  a  clean-up  which  did  not  get 
done  last  year  because  of  the  illness  of  the  Missus. 
Nature  and  I.  She  shoots  brush,  briars  and  weeds 
wilderness  but  my  grub-hoe  is  a  mighty  weapon  of 
defense.  We  play  a  never-ending  game,  old  Mother 
Nature  and  I.  She  shoots  brush  briars  and  weeds 
at  me  and  I  bombard  her  with  ax  and  grub-hoe, 
plow  and  harrow,  rake  and  hoe.  If  these  cultivated 
plants  had  the  vigor  of  weeds,  if  they  did  not  need 
continuous  coddling,  our  work  would  be  play,  but 
that  is  all  part  of  the  great  game  of  pitting  our 
wits  and  strength  against  nature  and  even  making 
her  a  somewhat  unwilling  ally  in  our  fight.  It  is 
the  fascination  of  the  game,  the  ceaseless  hope 
of  victory,  which  makes  us  stick  to  the  farm. 

A  friend  writes  asking  me  for  formulas  for  Sum¬ 
mer  sprays.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  spray 
to  protect  our  fruit  from  fungous  growths  such  as 
apple  scab  and  from  both  chewing  and  sucking  in¬ 
sects.  A  complete  spray  comprises  therefore  both 
fungicide  and  insecticide  for  both  kinds  of  insects. 
A  chewing  insect  is  killed  by  eating  poison,  while 
a  sucking  insect  is  killed  by  something  which  is 
deadly  when  he  come  in  contact  with  it.  Here  the 
complete  Summer  spray.  The  fungicide  may  be 
either  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux.  Bordeaux  is  made 
at  home  or  it  may  be  purchased  ready  mixed.  Use 
lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  liquid  or 
4  lbs.  of  dry  to  50  gallons  of  water.  If  you  prefer 
Bordeaux,  use  4  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  often  called 
bluest  one  or  blue  vitriol,  and  4  lbs.  of  finely  ground 
or  fresh  slaked  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  For 
poison  use  1%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  2  lbs. 
calcium  sulphate,  the  arsenate  preferred  because  it 
gives  more  protection.  For  a  contact  spray  for  both 
scale  and  aphis  use  one-half  pint  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  commonly  called  “Black  Leaf  40.”  Fill  the 
spray  tank  partly  full  of  water,  pour  in  the  Black 
I/oaf  40,  mix  the  dry  lime-sulphur  in  a  pail  with 
water  and  pour  that  in  or  pour  in  the  gallon  of 
liquid  lime-sulphur.  Mix  the  arsenate  of  lead  in  a 
pail  with  water  and  pour  that  in.  Fill  tank  and 
agitate  the  contents  before  spraying. 

If  you  use  the  Milestone,  dissolve  it  in  a  wooden 
pail  or  crock  as  it  eats  tin  pails  readily.  This 
formula  is  for  50  gallons  of  spray  and  may  be 
doubled  or  halved  according  to  your  spray  needs. 

Apply  it  preferably  when  the  wind  is  not  strong 
and  the  sun  not  too  burning.  It  must  be  applied  at 
least  five  times  to  protect  apples  or  plums,  pears  or 
quinces  against  brown  rot,  curculio,  codling  moth, 
scab  and  sideworm.  The  same  mixture  will  pro¬ 
tect  grapes  against  brown  rot  and  berry  moth.  It 
will  protect  strawberries  against  leaf  roller  and 
blight,  blackcaps  against  anthracnose  and  currants 
against  scale  and  leaf  worms. 

Spring  elections  are  over  and  some  are  strutting 
while  others  look  sad,  most  of  my  candidates  were 
defeated,  but  I  am  still  living.  Next  will  lie  Sum¬ 
mer  primary  and  Fall  election,  so  the  politicians  will 
soon  be  handing  out  cigars  and  telling  us  how  they 
are  going  to  reduce  the  taxes. 

The  ducks  are  laying  now  and  we  have  a  cluck 
at  last,  so  a  setting  goes  out  tonight.  Calvin’s  tiny, 
black  banty  hen  laid  her  first  egg  and  the  little  boy 
and  the  little  rooster  both  nearly  burst  with  pride. 
A  darkening  sky  foretells  another  shower  but  it  is 
time  for  the  school  youngsters  to  appear,  The  daily 
papers  come  by  carrier  now  in  early  evening — I  get 
two  because  they  cost  me  nothing,  as  I  occasionally 
scribble  for  them.  City  centennial  this,  year  and 


I  have  orders  for  material  along  historical  lines  so 
am  working  on  that  although  it  will  not  appear  until 
July.  Calvin  is  home  and  chore  time  nears — all  is 
well  at  Long  Acres.  l.  b.  reber. 


Lilies  Easily  Grown  from  Seed 

Three  lilies — two  from  Japan  and  one  from  China 
— are  easily  grown  from  seed.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  a  sunny  window  box,  in  the  greenhouse, 
cold  frame,  or  in  a  bed  outside  after  danger  from 
frost  has  passed. 

The  Regale  lily  from  China  has  become  one  of 
the  best-known  of  garden  lilies.  During  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  the  Regale  lily  not  only  produces  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant  flowers,  but  at  the  same  time 
little  bulbs  form.  These  small  bulblets  do  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  the  parent  bulb’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  if  seed  pods  are  allowed  to  mature 
bulb  growth  is  retarded.  Flower  stalks  of  lilies,  if 
covered  with  soil,  also  will  produce  bulblets  readily. 

From  Japan  comes  a  rival  of  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  lily.  It  is  the  Philippinense  Formosanum,  a 
truly  remarkable  lily  with  large  umbels  of  large 
white,  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  Under  favor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  it  will  bloom  in  six  to  eight 
months  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  This 
splendid  new  lily  is  very  fragrant — not  unlike  Re¬ 
gale.  Philippinense  Formosanum  is  cataloged  with 
hardy  lilies,  but  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  iu 
early  Spring  its  foliage  is  sometimes  damaged  by 
frost.  Bulbs  of  this  lily  should  be  dug  and  stored 
in  the  Fall,  in  a  cold  dry  place,  to  be  replanted  the 
following  Spring  when  danger  of  frost  has  passed. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  two  to  three  feet. 

Tenuifolium  (the  coral  lily)  on  account  of  its  low- 
growing  habit — one  foot — is  well  adapted  for  the 
rockery,  border  or  a  place  by  the  lily  pool.  It  will 
begin  blooming  the  second  year  after  the  seed  is 
sown.  This  dainty  little  lily  growing  on  a  slender 
stem,  with  its  beautiful  grassy  foliage,  blooms  in 
June.  The  scarlet  red  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion. 
It  loves  a  sunny,  well-drained  soil  and  will  not 
winter-kill. 

All  three  of  these  lilies  can  be  forced  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  if  potted  in  the  Fall,  after  the  manner  of 
tulips  or  other  forcing  bulbs,  may  lie  brought  into 
the  house  to  bloom  in  early  Spring,  i.  c.  hubbard. 


Oregon  Notes 

As  I  read  the  experiences  of  your  correspondents 
for  the  past  Winter  I  could  but  be  glad  that  I  live 
in  “Webfoot.”  There  can  lie  no  doubt  this  has  been 
the  earliest  and  mildest  Winter  ever  known  since 
the  whites  settled  here.  While  the  weather  bureau 
records  only  go  back  about  40  years,  there  are  those 
like  myself,  whose  recollections  go  back  over  TO 
years.  I  was  born  May  2,  1852,  and  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  season  quite  as  early:  though  some  almost 
as  early.  Of  the  five  Winters  that  I  have  seen  the 
thermometer  go  below  zero  the  coldest  was  1861, 
when  it  reached  21  below  zero,  and  the  snow  was 
almost  314  and  4  ft.  deep  on  the  level  and  lasted 
for  three  months. 

Everything  has  been  about  one  month  ahead  of 
time.  We  are  through  picking  Narcissi;  sold  about 
100.000  blooms  on  the  Co-operative  Public  Market 
and  picked  nearly  10.000  that  were  not  sold.  Tulips 
are  about  gone,  and  Spanish  and  Dutch  Iris,  with 
California  poppies,  Pyretlirum  and  peonies,  Aqui- 
legias,  etc.  German  Iris  is  not  a  good  shipper,  and 
so  not  used.  My  sweet  peas  which  were  planted 
in  midsummer,  are  from  4  to  6  ft.  high,  they  are 
beginning  to  bloom,  have  stems  from  10  to  12  inches 
long  and  four  flowers  on  the  stem.  Heliclirysums 
planted  in  the  house  in  March,  1933,  have  given 
flowers  all  Winter  and  are  over  three  feet  high. 
Pansies  have  bloomed  and  we  are  picking  from  two 
and  three-year-old  plants.  Delphiniums  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bloom.  Cherries  are  as  large  as  a  pea.  How¬ 
ever  many  are  dropping  and  will  not  be  a  heavy 
crop.  You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  know  the 
blooms  sold  on  the  market  quite  freely.  Just  what 
the  outlook  for  prunes  will  prove  is  quite  doubtful, 
as  they  are  dropping  quite  a  number  of  blossoms,  but 
a  large  number  can  drop  and  still  be  too  many.  One 
neighbor  took  her  first  gooseberries  to  market 
April  23. 

Barley  that  came  up  on  ground  plowed  last  Fall  is 
headed  and  ready  to  cut.  Our  Tea  roses  are  in 
bloom.  Clematis  montana  lias  dropped  its  bloom. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  acres  of  prunes  in  bloom  on  the 
hills.  You  would  think  it  was  snow  if  you  did  not 
know  better.  The  coldest  we  have  had  last  Winter 
was  but  a  few  degrees  below  freezing.  The  rain  of 
the  last  two  days  has  broken  the  longest  dry  spell 
in  April.  It  vas  so  dry  a  few  forest  tires  were  started. 


Well  I  guess  this  is  enough  to  make  you  all  wish 
you  lived  in  Oregon.  Of  course  this  applies  only 
to  the  Willamette  Valley.  s.  t.  walker. 

Washington  County,  Ore. 


June  Insects  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

June  is  the  critical  month  for  the  early  vegetable 
garden.  Unless  important  insects  are  controlled  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  they  will  soon  re¬ 
duce  the  crop  yields,  or  may  entirely  destroy  plants. 

Pink  and  Green  Aphis 

This  plant  louse  not  only  attacks  tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes,  eggplants  and  peppers,  but  will  attack  peas, 
turnips,  beets,  spinach,  asparagus,  sunflower,  sweet 
potatoes  and  a  number  of  weeds.  It  has  also  been 
found  on  Cannas,  hollyhocks,  Gladiolus  and  Iris. 
This  insect  is  usually  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or  on  the  stems  of  the  new  growths 
where  it  obtains  its  food  by  sucking  the  plant  juices 
from  the  leaves.  These  insects  multiply  very 
rapidly  and  in  a  few  weeks  are  capable  of  entirely 
covering  a  young  plant. 

Control. — Timeliness  and  thoroughness  of  remedial 
materials  is  especially  important  with  aphids.  A 
4  per  cent  nicotine  dust,  either  homemade  or  com¬ 
mercial,  has  been  found  to  be  effective.  It  should 
be  applied  during  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the 
temperature  approaches  70  or  more.  The  dust 
must  be  delivered  from  the  sides  of  the  plants  and 
upward,  and  must  cover  the  plant  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  important  that  the  insect  be  covered  with 
the  dust  for  an  effective  kill.  When  a  small  number 
of  plants  are  to  be  treated,  pyrethrum  either  in  a 
dust  or  spray  form  will  also  give  control.  Use  as 
recommended  on  the  package.  Pyrethrum  is  lion- 
poisonous  to  humans. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

This  insect  causes  serious  damage  to  snap  and 
Lima  beans.  Both  the  adults  and  the  grubs  feed 
on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  this  results 
in  a  characteristic  lace-like  effect.  When  the  in¬ 
sects  are  abundant,  the  foliage  is  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  familiar  to 
every  bean-grower.  They  live  over  the  Winter  as 
adults,  and  when  warm  weather  approaches  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  come  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  start  eating  on  the  young  bean  plants.  The 
adult  beetles  are  coppery  brown  in  color  with  16 
black  spots  on  the  wing  covers.  The  grubs  are 
yellowish,  oval  and  spiny. 

Control.— Magnesium  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  .>0  gallons  of  water  is  recommended  for  spraying. 
Magnesium  arsenate,  1  lb.  and  hydrated  lime,  3  lbs., 
thoroughly  mixed,  is  recommended  for  dusting.  Both 
the  spray  and  dust  must  be  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  bean  foliage.  Beans  should  not  be 
sprayed  or  dusted  after  the  pods  are  one-half  to 
one  inch  long  because  of  arsenical  residue.  Pyreth¬ 
rum,  a  non-poisonous  insecticide,  may  also  lie  used. 

Cabbage  Worms 

Butterflies  may  be  seen  fluttering  around  wherever 
there  are  plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  rape,  kale, 
radishes,  turnips  or  any  member  of  the  mustard 
family.  Eggs  deposited  by  these  butterflies  hatch 
into  small  green  worms  which  begin  to  eat  the 
foliage  ravenously. 

Control. — A  dust  made  of  1  lb.  of  calcium  arsenate 
and  6  lbs.  of  a  good  hydrated  lime  is  recommended 
for  the  control  of  these  worms.  Arsenicals  should 
not  lie  used  after  the  plants  are  half  formed.  Where 
late  dusting  is  necessary,  a  3  to  4  per  cent  nicotine 
dust  applied  to  the  plant  so  as  to  contact  the  worms 
will  control  them.  Pyrethrum  dust  will  also  kill 
the  worms  where  contacted. 

Green  Tomato  Fruit  and  Horn  Worm 

The  tomato  fruit-worm,  the  same  insect  as  the 
corn  ear-worm,  begins  feeding  on  the  young  tomato 
shoots  and  then  attacks  the  half-grown  green  toma¬ 
toes,  eating  its  way  into  the  center  of  the  fruit.  The 
horn  worm  eats  the  foliage  and  grows  to  a  length 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  is  known  in  some 
sections  as  the  tobacco  worm.  These  worms  can 
cause  much  damage  in  a  short  time.  They  are  more 
easily  killed  when  they  are  young,  so  the  foliage 
and  newer  growths  should  be  dusted  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Control.  —  One  pound  of  calcium  arsenate  dust 
mixed  with  2  lbs.  of  a  good  grade  hydrated  lime 
and  thoroughly  dusted  on  the  plant  will  kill  the 
young  worms.  A  liquid  spray  composed  of  214  lbs. 
of  either  arsenate  of  lead  or  calcium  arsenate,  5  lbs. 
of  a  high  calcium  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  arsenical  may  also  be  added  to 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  equalfiy  effective  control. 

N.  ,T.  Agricultural  College. 


C.  II.  NISSLEY. 
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Intense  heat  of  the  MODERN 
Ker-O-Kil  destroysweed  pests 
—  seeds  and  all.  Burns  grass 
and  weeds  from  ditches,  fence 
rows,  walks  and  roads.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  houses.  Built 
right  —  priced  right. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  iSA 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 


FDR  CLEAN  THRESHING 


Farquhar  ALL-STEEL  Thresher 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  22"  x  36"  and  2?"  x  48".  The 
Farquhar  “Saves  ALL  the  Grain”  —  Better  balanced  — 
Easily  understood  —  Simple  in  construction  —  almost 
service  free  and  provides  amazing  savings  through  in¬ 
creased  bushel  saved,  and  through  dependable  day 
after  day  uninterrupted  perfor  mance.  Write  for  catalog 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  530,  York,  Pa. 
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CYANAMID 


NITROGEN 
lus  LIME 


Df  \  \ITC  AM  Leading 

I  L/ll  1  I  O  Varieties 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B 


Cabbage  . $0.40  $1.10  $1.75  $1.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts..  .50  1.75  2.75  1.50 

Sweet  Potato . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant . 75  3.50  5.00  4.50 

Celery — 


Ready  June  20.  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Tomato — 

Ready  June  I..  .35  1.50  2.00  1.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

IN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Prepaid  Prices 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

We  are  using  the  YELLOWS  BESISTANT  STB  A I  NS 
of  Cabbage  seed,  that  is  producing  good  crops  on  land 
where  others  have  failed  to  grow.  All  other  plants  are 
grown  from  SELECTED  SEED.  Packed  right  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

ALL  TRANSPORTATION  FULLY  PREPAID 

100  500  1000  5000 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $6.25 

CAULIFLOWER  . 60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  6.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Epopiant  &  Pepper,  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

EEETS  &  LETTUCE . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

SWEET  POTATO  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts  &  Broccoli . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

CELERY,  Ready  last  of  June..  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Plant  list  cn  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


30  IRISES  $1 


All  different.  Charming  varieties.  All 
the  rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color 
in  your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy. 


12  PEONIES  $1 


ALL  DIFFERENT.  Big,  beautiful  double  varie¬ 
ties.  Reds,  Whites,  Pinks.  Order  at  once  for 
Spring  planting. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO. 

Box  R  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


CROCUS  /Ot 

7 1 2  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  450  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Around  and 
Across  America  Tour 

What  clothing  would  you  suggest  for 
the  tour  this  year?  It  looks  as  if  we 
would  need  clothing  for  the  tropics  and 
the  mountains.  A.  B.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

A  large  wardrobe  is  not  necessary,  but 
above  all  take  things  that  will  he  com¬ 
fortable.  To  start  out  with,  a  silk  dress 
with  a  jacket  is  splendid,  and  with  an¬ 
other  silk  or  crepe  dress  for  the  train 
you  would  have  enough.  Silk  sheds  the 
dust  of  the  train  and  roads.  For  tlie 
boat,  however,  as  it  is  to  be  10  days, 


Statue  of  Balboa.  Seen  on  Our  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour 


you  will  need  a  little  more.  Light  Sum¬ 
mer  clothes  are  necessary.  Voile  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  dress — it  is  cool,  not 
easily  mussed  and  good  looking.  Sum¬ 
mer  silk,  pongee,  chiffon  or  cotton  wash 
dresses  are  all  good.  The  so-called  shirt 
waist  dresses  being  advertised  now  would 
be  well  for  daytime  wear  and  sports 
clothes  always  go  well  on  a  trip.  A  dark 
blue  chiffon  with  a  jacket  would  be  a 
great  help  for  boat  and  train.  The 
wrinkles  shake  out  readily  and  it  can  be 
aired  easily  after  each  wearing.  It  is 
warm  in  the  tropical  waters  and  changes 
of  clothing  help  greatly  in  keeping  cool 
and  sweet.  It  is  possible  to  have  laundry 
done  on  the  boat  and  three  or  four  day¬ 
time  dresses  would  be  sufficient  with  one 
a  little  better  for  dinner  or  entertain¬ 
ments.  For  the  evening  a  flowered  voile 
or  chiffon  will  be  nice.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dress  for  dinner,  but  many  do  make  a 
change  at  the  end  of  the  day — it  looks 
nice  and  freshens  one  up.  A  light-weight 
coat  is  essential.  A  sweater  or  scarf 


12  Crocus  B 

With  every  $  I  worth  ofTulipand 
other  bulbs  to  plant  this  fall, 
we’ll  send  12  Crocus  bulbs  free. 

---  Writetodayforfree  Bulb  Book. 
JAM  ES  VICK.  427  Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Cathedral  Toicer,  Old  Panama 

would  work  in  well  especially  at  Glacier 
Park  where  it  will  be  a  little  cooler 
Above  all  be  sure  to  have  enough  stock 
mgs  and  extra  shoes — two  or  three  pairs 
The  change  of  footwear  is  very  helpfu 
in  traveling.  White  shoes  are  cool  for  th 
boat  but  not  necessary. 

For  the  men  the  same  suggestion  holds 
for  footwear.  For  suits  alpaca,  seer¬ 
sucker,  linen  (although  this  creases 
easily),  linene  and  duck  make  cool  suits. 
Whatever  the  material  a  light-weight 
suit  should  be  selected  for  the  boat.  A 
flannel  jacket,  gray,  blue  or  tan,  with 
white  trousers  is  used  a  great  deal.  Shirts 
can  be  laundered  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  carry  so  many,  and  if  laun¬ 
dry  is  done  before  finally  leaving  the  boat 
at  San  Francisco  you  can  plan  for  a  half 
dozen  shirts  to  carry  you  the  rest  of  the 


way  home.  For  the  train  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  suit,  or  two  if  you  wish,  will  be  all 
that  is  needed. 

These  are  suggestions.  If  there  are 
any  other  points  not  covered,  write  me. 

M.  G.  keyes.  Tour  Director. 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Does  your  price  mean  first  class  or 
tourist?  For  simplicity  tourist  might  be 
preferable  and  more  restful.  Would  a 
valise  such  as  one  would  use  for  a 
European  trip  be  suitable.  H.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

Because  we  feel  there  is  more  restful¬ 
ness,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  enables 
us  to  give  a  lower  rate,  the  tourist  class 
cabins  are  used.  They  are  commodious, 
comfortable,  all  outside  rooms,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  equipment  for  cooling  and 
electric  fans  in  each  room.  There  is 
ample,  deck  space  and  your  deck  chair  is 
assigned  to  you.  A  swimming  pool  adds  to 
the  comfort  and  there  are  plenty  of 
baths  and  toilets  on  all  decks.  The 
colonial  dining-room  is  pleasant  and  the 
food  delicious  and  abundant.  Entertain¬ 
ments  are  provided,  and  there  will  not  be 
a  dull  moment. 

For  luggage  one  or  two  valises  or 
suitcases  would  be  best — and  not  too 
large  as  on  the  train  trip  they  must  go 
under  the  seat  of  a  Pullman.  Sometimes 
it  is  convenient  to  have  one  for  dresses, 
etc.,  and  another  for  shoes,  toilet  articles 
and  night  wear.  On  the  train  the  space 
for  carrying  luggage  is  a  bit  limited. 

M.  G.  K. 


Orange  Rust 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  our 
blackberry  leaves  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  rust.  When  the  leaves  start  to  show 
this  rust  formation,  it  seems  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  cane.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy?  a.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  this  is  what  is  known  as 
orange  rust,  particularly  destructive  to 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Spraying  is 
ineffective.  All  rusted  canes  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned,  and  badly  infested 
plants  entirely  destroyed. 


The  police  had  photographed  the  con¬ 
vict  in  six  positions  and  sent  the  picture 
throughout  the  country,  asking  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  apprehend  him.  Promptly 
came  the  reply  from  the  marshal  of 
Ilicksville  Corners,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Received  the  pictures  of  crimi¬ 
nals.  Have  'captured  five  of  them  and 
am  on  the  trail  of  the  sixth,” — Credit 
Lost. 


The  railway  supervisor  of  a  western 
line  received  the  following  note  from  one 
of  his  foremen :  “I  am  sending  in  the 
accident  report  on  Casey’s  foot  when  he 
struck  it  with  the  spike  maul.  Now.  un¬ 
der  ‘remarks’  do  you  want  mine  or  do 
you  want  Casey’s?” — London  Opinion. 


Traffic  was  heavy  and  the  woman 
driver,  taking  the  car  down  town  for  the 
first  time,  was  in  difficulties.  Hemmed 
iu  on  three  sides  by  impatient  motorists 
and  ear-splitting  horns,  .she  pulled  over 
into  a  safety  zone  and  stopped  to  get  her 
bearings.  “Lady,  this  is  a  safety  zone,” 
warned  the  policeman  in  his  kindliest 
tone.  “Yes,  of  course,”  she  answered, 
with  a  smile  of  gratitude,  “that’s  why  I 
drove  in  here.” — Credit  Lost. 
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7  CHOICE  2-3  YR. 
EVERBL00MING 

New,  Rare  LaVie 
and  6  Other  Beauties 


ROSES 

$1.29 

■  POSTPAID 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom  within  few  weeks  from 
planting.  LaVie  is  a  new  beautiful  medium* 
Pink  Everbloomer,  patented  and  very  rare.  The 
other  six  are:  Annie  Laurie,  long  popular 
flesh  pink;  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yellow;  Pres. 
Herbert  Hoover,  orange  and  gold:  Mrs.  Calvin 
Cool i dye,  golden  yellow;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson 
Vf,  So‘arlet; .  9phe,la'  Pearl- pink  and  gold.’ 
All  7  Roses,  labeled,  shipped  postpaid,  $1.29. 
iwo  of  each,  14  Roses  in  all  $2.49. 
Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES.  EGG  PLANT 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes —  Porto  Ricans.  Red  Velvets 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$ 1 .25.  I000-SI.95.  2500-$4  50  Toma 
toes  Marglobe,  McGee,  Gulf  State.  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
?  °,nne’  farliana,  June  Pink,  300-75C,  500-95C,  1000- 
$l./0,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple,  Black 
Beamy.  I00-50C.  300-95c.  500-51.25.  I000-S2.25  pro¬ 
per— Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Caveve 
1  tmento,  California  Wonder.  Tabasco  I00-60c  aho’ 
95c  500- $1.45,  I000-$2.50.  Onion  Flams-fYystal’  Wax' 
B®«Suda-  l>rlzt‘taker.  Sweet  Spanish.  500-65c 
1 000-$ I,  3000- $2. 70,  6000-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants — Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Flat 

fldo!!  1 000- |V?75*e 2500- $4*'et’  2°°-6°C'  30°-75c‘  50°- 
W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  ■  OMAHA,  TEXAS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  for  1934 

Fine  outdoor  grown  plants.  Select,  hand-picked  ami 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Cabbage;  Copenhagen  Gold- 
enacre,  Wakefield.  Danish  Railhead.  Flatdutch,  AII- 
rSaCn  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  $1-1000,  10.000- 

$7.50.  Onion  plants  same  price.  Tomato  Plants: 
Marglobe  1  ritchard.  Bonnybest,  Indiana  Baltimore 
uinn  *  ‘-SO- •600.  1 0.000- $  1 2. 50.  Sweet  potato,  $1.50- 
1000.  I  epper  $2.50-1000.  We  use  treated  seeds  from 
<  ertifled  Stocks  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  750,000  dailv. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Plants  F>0.?TPAI9-  0ne  item  25c  (5  'terns  $0: 

o  ,n  »  3  ansy,  8  Daisy,  36  Asters,  3  Canna, 

3  Clirmum,  2  Delphinium,  3  Geum.  3  Fyrethrum.  10 
S  dragon.  8  Glads  12  Petunia.  2  Digitalis.  12  Y’benia. 
"  mPPf’  \\  fe?lvia-  12  P’winkle-  3  Vinca,  12  Zinnia 
3  Rhubarb,  12  Parsley,  (Beet.  Cabbage.  Let,  Mangle 
25?3h00'35c?,400'$I’  * 000-$ 1 .75.  3000-S4.50.)  Bnis- 
C  flow.  Broccoli,  36-25C,  I00-45C.  300-$l.  1000- 
£  o'.  J  (’e1’.  48 -40c.  I00-65C.  500-$3,  IOOO-$5. 
S.  p°ta  Tobacco,  36-20°,  I00-35C,  500-$l.65,  IOOO-$3. 

rV  i'r  k)c1CoiK»  .i0.’.000  cabbage,  exp.  collect  $10.) 

CLICKS  PLANT  FARM  .  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 

Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Planis 

ready  for  prompt  shipment.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen 
Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  !,odo_80c, 

S4;  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  Chalks  Earlv  Jewell.  New  Stone 
and  Greater  Baltimore:  how— SI.  — sa  so  u,,..w 
ball  Cauliflower:  1.000— $3.  Ruby  King  Sweet" Pepper- 
1,000-52.60.  Sweet  Potato  1.000-52.  All  pr, Yes  ’.'o  b! 
frank  till.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Celery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown,  disease-free 
Celena c  and  Cabbage  plants  read?  for  shipment 
o,  .1  ro1  s,andard  varieties.  Price:  30e  per  100 

up  to  1M,  $2  per  M  up  to  5M.  F.O.B.  Canastota 
uupucDeri  larger  quantities. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

25  Million  Outdoor  Grown  Vegetable  Planis 

Special  wholesale  prices:  Cabbage,  60c- 1000,  IO,000-$5. 
('I1*,’1L  Plants  75c.  I ‘epper.  $2.  Tomato  $1.  per  1000. 
$3.75.  for  5.000  Sweet  potato,  $1. 50-all  per  1000.  Well 
~  U  dipped  safely  anywhere.  Cash  or  COD 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Fine  Frostornof  cabbage  and  onion  plants— 

i  mo  ilUMfHUUI  leading  varieties;  300— 7bc  i ,d<hj 
—•1.60  postpaid.  1,000— 75c,  5,000 — S3. OO,  10,000— 

Ca  "'Ihower  and  Pepper  Plants:  100— 
40c,  300— *1.00.  1,000—53.00  postpaid.  Tomato  Plants, 

iennnmI.VS»etleS,:,  50°-*'-°O,  M00-S1. 75  postpaid! 
1,000  $1.00  collect.  Potato  Plants:  1,000 — $2.0  0. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  COMPANY  ■  Franklin,  VlrBinla. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Mar- 
het.  Late  Hat  Dutch,  and  other  varieties,  5, 006- $4. 00 
l,000-90c.  express  collect  1, 000-SI. 40  prepaid.  Balti- 
■botb.  Stone,  Marglobe  and  Matchless  5.000-$5.00. 
1,000-$ 1. 10  express  collect.  1. 000-SI. 50  prepaid.  Porto 
Potato  plants  l,000-$2.50  prepaid. 
TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM  .  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

10.000.000  Ohio-Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  24-hour  service 
guaranteed  delivery.  Copenhagen,  Glorv,  Red,  Savov! 
Mat  Dutch,  Railhead,  postpaid:  200-55C.  400-SI,  1000- 
2000-S2,  IO.OOO-S9.  Bermuda  onions, 
500- 79c.  Catalog  free.  MELLINGER’S,  North  Lima,  O. 

T?,yAT.?  PL^>NTSL  * 1  - 1 000 :  BERMUDA  ONION, 
*  ?°c:  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  $1.25:  CAB- 
leading  varieties.  60c:  Rubv  King  PEP- 

n  n  it  mam0  of  1 9P,;  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 

MILLIONS  Northern-Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Culti- 
Inon  im  WO?n  nAn fading  varieties,  ‘expressed: 
B0|lcvrvr#r’%'.E‘5?-APoStllaid'  500-90C,  I000-$l,50. 
BUCKEYE  FARMS,  9  S.  Hazel  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

PABBAGE  PLANTS — Wakefield.  Early  or  Late  Flat 
rl  Paoish  Railhead.  Good  stock,  packed  right 

$1  per  1000.  McNICOL’S  NURSERY,  LEWES,  DEL. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  yellow.Tersev  and  Na“cy  Hal! 


BASIL  PERRY 


50c  per  100:  $3  per  1000.  Postpaid, 

Route  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS- -Toma to,  Cabbage, 
Onion  J  bints'— -best  varieties:  30O-65C,  50O-85C,  1000- 
S  -2  .  postpaid:  5000-$3.75  expressed.  Pepper,  Potato: 
500- $1.50.  Cauliflower:  I00-40c.  IOOO-S3.  postpaid.  Good 
plants  guaranteed.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  fine  disease-free  plants.  Only  choicest 
*4eet.  Lettuce,  Onion,  Toina- 
Vnrin85!.’5,0*!’  $[-40-1000  prepaid  Charges  collect  75e- 
1000.  Potato.  Broccoli:  $1.50.  Peppers.  Celerv.  Cauli¬ 
flower:  500- $1.50,  1 000 -$2.75  prepaid.  Properly  packed, 
best  live  delivery.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 

SPECIAL  late  planting  Cabbage:  60c-l000,  5000- $2  25 
I  ornate :  75c.  Cauliflower,  Celery:  500-$  1.25,  1000! 

$2.25.  Best  delivery,  well  packed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


N 


1  pE .  ?E.ED.  BUCKWHEAT,  recleaned,  70  cents 

bushel,  tab.  ED.  GRANGER,  Rt.  4.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

'  I  ’‘HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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COVERAGE 


WON  AGE 


POWER  and 
TRACTION 


SPRAYERS 


Wo  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  power 
and  Traction  Sprayers,  from  a  small  power 
sprayer  specially  designed  for  the  small  grower 
to  combination  Field  and  Orchard  Power  Spray¬ 
ers.  Two,  four  or  six  rows.  Pressures  up  to 
400  pounds — Attachments  provided  for  special 
work — Adjustments  can  be  made  to  suit  every 
condition  o£  crop  and  ground. 


DUSTERS 


FARQUHAR  -  HEIM  CROP  AND  FRUIT  DUSTER 

— Delivers  dust  at  high  speed  into  “cavern” 
between  side  and  rear  curtains.  Higher  speed 
aluminum  fan  gives  extremely  effective  nozzle 
Idast.  Xozzles  adjustable  to  width  of  rows 
and  height  of  plants.  An  exclusive  feature  is 
the  Farquhar-Heim  equalizing  manifold,  which 
splits  the  fan  draft  and  delivers  an  equal 
Idast  to  each  nozzle.  Balloon  tired  wheels 
minimize  injury  to  plants  and  prevent  side 
slip  on  hilly  ground. 

Ask  about  the  FARQUHAR  ORCHARD  AND 
VINEYARD  DUSTER— low  in  price— 


□ 


Manure  Spreaders 
Potato  Planters 
Sprayers 
Dusters 
Grain  Drills 
Potato  Diggers 

□  Transplanters  n 

□  Fertilizer Distributors  BOX 

□  Corn  Planters 


Weeders  □ 
Cultivators  □ 
Harrows  □ 
Threshers  □ 
Cider  Presses 
Saw  Mills 
1  non  Boilers  &  Engines 
1 4dU  Hydraulic  Presses 
Conveyors 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PI. 


Please  send  Catalog  Covering  the  Implements  checked. 


Name 


Address 


Increase  Your  Yields 

with 

CUPROCIDE 

(Red  Copper  Oxide  for  JSeeds.) 

Cuprocide  used  on  spinach,  tomatoes, 
beets,  cucumbers  and  peas  will  in¬ 
crease  stands  and  yields  up  to  50% 
or  more.  A  5%  increase  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

ROHM  &  HAAS.  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  inner  mid  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  >\  itli 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths,  $(>.(>3;  35  ft.,  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
TVe  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
Partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


KILLS  INSECTS 

54FELY 

Beware  of  poisonous  insecticides.  Use 
SLUG  SHOT,  dust  or  spray,  in  field  or 
garden.  Always  safe,  now  better  than 
ever,  with  Stabilized  Kotenone.  Sold 
everywhere.  Insect  Control  Chart  Free. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEM.  CO. 
28  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.Y. 


FOR  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS 


SH  AW “HAUTR  ACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  In  effect 
but  can’t  be  guaranteed!  Amazing: 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Plows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  3c  per  hr. 
i  to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
]  and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4706 
Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Winter  Damage  in  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y. 

A  special  interest  in  the  opening  of 
Spring  here,  due  to  the  probable  damage 
from  severe  low  temperatures  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  has  led  me  to  make  closer  observa¬ 
tions  than  usual  during  the  weeks  since 
Easter.  February  8  we  saw  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  20  below  zero.  That 
night  it  registered  30  below,  rising  again 
to  20  below  the  following  day.  We  were 
quite  convinced  that  peach  buds  could 
not  survive  that,  and  some  rose  canes 
were  bound  to  suffer,  especially  as  many 
of  ours  had  grown  so  big  in  late  years 
that  protection  was  impractical.  Some 
authorities  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
sweet  cherries  and  pear  trees  would  be 
injured,  too.  I  expected  to  find  black¬ 
berry  canes  hurt,  but  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  raspberry  canes?  Until  growth 
began  I  could  only  “wait  and  see.”  Now 
I  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  damage 
done. 

April  2  I  began  pruning  our  few  peach 
trees,  and  it  seemed  then  as  if  there  were 
enough  live  twigs  and  branches  to  make 
a  moderate  show  of  foliage  and  new 
growth.  May  days  tell  another  story. 
The  two  Wilma  peach  trees  look  like 
wrecks,  with  only  a  few  stray  shoots  of 
green.  Carman  survived  best  of  the  older 
planting.  Younger  trees  of  Mikado, 
Dewey,  Hale  and  South  Haven  will  sur¬ 
vive  with  some  additional  pruning.  Sweet 
cherry  trees  of  native  seedling  varieties 
blossomed  full.  One  old  Orleans  tree  in 
the  lawn  had  its  usual  amount  of  bloom, 
but  needs  pruning  at  the  top  more  than 
it  has  for  several  years.  Of  the  pear 
trees  Sheldon,  Bartlett  and  Seckel  have 
been  in  full  bloom  for  several  days.  Not 
so  the  Bose,  which  seems  to  have  had 
some  of  its  spurs  injured,  and  the  foliage 
is  slow  in  starting.  Early  apple  trees 
are  full  of  bloom  and  so  are  Northern 
Spy  trees.  In  our  new  orchard  the  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious  and  Rome  make  a  good 
showing,  but  here  and  there  one  can  see 
dead  twigs  of  last  year's  growth,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Winter's  severity,  I  believe. 
Champion  quince  looks  sickly,  and  I  won¬ 
der  how  far  it  will  recover.  Grapevines 
growing  at  the  west  end  of  our  large 
garden,  well  exposed  to  the  weather, 
stood  the  cold  better  than  older  vines 
that  grow  rampantly  over  an  arbor  near 
the  house.  Niagara  is  dead  except  for  a 
few  feet  up  from  the  roots.  Snyder  black¬ 
berry  canes  survived  better  than  Merse- 
reau  or  King  Alfred.  I  doubt  if  we  get 
more  than  a  taste  of  the  latter  two.  But 
the  Redpath  (Latham)  raspberry  is  no 
worse  oft"  than  after  normal  Winter 
weather.  Many  canes  were  growing 
lateral  shoots  near  the  tip  when  I  pruned 
them  recently.  The  New  Logan  blackcap 
although  considerably  damaged  on  some 
canes,  now  makes  a  good  showing  since 
green  leaves  appeared. 

Of  course  the  roses  suffered,  with  one 
exception.  That  was  the  Hugonis  or 
Chinese  Briar.  It  seems  as  hardy  as  the 
Redpath  raspberry  and  now  (May  19) 
the  first  of  its  clear  yellow  blooms  is 
about  to  unfold.  Another  shrub  that 
came  through  unscathed  and  has  lately 
been  showy  with  arbutus-like  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  is  Viburnum  Carlesi,  in¬ 
troduced  from  Korea.  It  thrives  in  a 
location  where  other  shrubs  suffer  for 
lack  of  moisture  in  Summer  and  two 
Deutzias  were  killed  to  the  ground  by  the 
cold.  The  blossoms  are  not  only  dainty 
and  charming  to  look  at,  but  their  fra¬ 
grance  reminds  one  of  arbutus,  too.  Two 
years  ago  1  planted  a  new  Chinese  “beau¬ 
ty  bush"  or  Ivolkwitzia,  but  parts  of  it 
are  now  dead  from  severe  cold.  It  needs 
protection. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  lias  started 
quite  a  few  nut  trees  around  his  home. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  to  show  life  since  the  foliage 
came  out.  I  guess  they  are  all  as  dead  as 
the  one  I  planted  three  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  a  fine  specimen  of  Japan  walnut  has 
over  30  blossoms  on  it  this  year,  and 
looks  the  picture  of  robust  health. 

In  vain  we  have  waited  for  the  buds 
on  beautiful  Clematis  montana  to  start. 
It  now  appears  to  be  lifeless  down  to  the 
root.  It  was  the  earliest  Clematis  to 
come  in  bloom.  The  silver  lace  vine 
which  graced  the  front  of  our  barn  is 
alive  in  its  main  stems,  but  all  of  last 
season’s  growth  and  more,  too.  will  have 
to  he  laboriously  cut  away  and  pulled 
down  some  day  when  I  can  find  time  to 
tackle  it  from  the  rounds  of  a  long  lad¬ 
der.  It  was  a  hard  Winter,  after  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  but  I  feel  like  saying,  “Just  see 
what  we  have  left !”  There  will  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  fruit  and  flower  if  only  the  threat 
of  drought  is  removed.  Planting  of  fields 
and  gardens  is  well  begun  and  I  have 
faith  in  the  weather  of  this  beautiful 
region,  so  I’ll  continue  to  work  and  hope 
for  the  best.  opti. 


^ntpWld  CASE  THRESHER  BRINGS  YOU 


AND  EXTRA 


•  Thresh  your  grain  when  it  is  ready 
and  do  the  job  for  less  money.  That’s 
but  two  of  many  reasons  for  owning  a 
Case  Thresher.  These  reasons  are 
voiced  in  hundreds  of  letters  from  Case 
owners:  “I’ll  say  it  pays  to  have  a 
thresher”  :  .  .  “Now  I  can  thresh  and 
bin  the  grain  my  own  way  and  set  my 
own  time”  . . .  “No  more  threshing  bills 
to  pay”  .  .  .  “The  extra  money  I  am  able 
to  make  threshing  for  others  surely 
helps  in  these  times” . . .  “Cleared  $480 
last  year  with  my  28-year  old  thresher” 
...  “I  get  thru  much  earlier  with  my 
threshing  and  plowing.” 

Simplest  Thresher  Built 
Over  12  5,000  Case  Threshers  have 
been  sold.  There  are  more  in  use  than 
any  other  two  makes.  One  farmer 


hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in 
giving  his  reasons:  “Fewer  belts  and 
bearings.  Less  parts  to  watch  and  to 
wear.  Smaller  upkeep.  Simple  outside 
adjustments.  Wonderful  feeder.  No 
trouble  getting  grain  out  of  straw 
whether  dry  or  tough.  Cleans  grains 
perfectly.  Set  of  cylinder  teeth  practi¬ 
cally  only  repairs  in  10  years.” 

M any  New  Improvements 
“I  never  even  worked  around  a 
thresher  until  I  bought  my  Case,  and 
I  find  it  as  simple  to  handle  as  a  fan¬ 
ning  mill,”  reports  another  farmer. 
Just  think  of  that  —  and  then  remem¬ 
ber  that  today’s  Case  Threshers  are 
much  improved  over  the  machines 
owned  by  these  farmers.  Send  for  the 
free  book  telling  all  about  these  im¬ 
provements. 

CASE  FEATURES 

Feeding  volume  controlled  at  two  points.  High 
and  low  feeding — for  tough  or  dry  grain.  All-steel 
cylinder  and  concaves;  more  rows  of  teeth.  Only 
three  simple  adjustments  for  different  grains. 
Strong  frame  braced  like  a  bridge  holds  bearings 
in  place.  All  major  bearings  oiled  and  adjusted 
from  outside.  Only  five  belts. 


CLJP  AND  MAIL 
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Farm  Machines 


Copy  of  booklets  on  machines  marked  will  be 
sent  free  if  you  mail  this  to  the  J.  I.  CASE  CO., 
Dept.  F-  81 ,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


□  Tractors 

□  Threshers 

□  Combines 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Wheatland  Plows 

□  Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 


□  Field  Tillers 

□  Mowers  and  Rakes 

□  Hay  Balers 

□  Pick-up  Balers 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Feed  Mills 


Name. 


Address. 


★ 

Be  Sure  to  Visit  the 


DELCO-LIGHT 

PLANTS  AND  BATTERIES 

DELCO  PUMPS 

AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 

EXHIBIT 


General  Motors  Building 

WORLD’S  FAIR -CHICAGO 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE 

General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Gas  goes  in  and  gets  them 
where  they  are.  Doesn't  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  it.  Eats, 
woodchucks,  moles,  ants  can't 
escape- — they  die  instantly. 
A  few  cents  worth  of  Cyano- 
gas  cleans  out  a  rat  hole  or 
chuck  hole.  Saves  feed,  eggs, 
chicks,  crops. 

Eecommended  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  County  Agents. 
Buy  at  Seed.  Drug,  Hardware 
and  General  Stores. 

Free  Booklet — W rite  Dept.  D3 
American  Cyanamld  & 
Chemical  Corporation 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 
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Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 
ablegrowthin  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 

■  Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 

J\  AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  INC. 

1 561  Park  Ave. ,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
^176  N.  Wacker  Or.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  calif. 


fandard  &Walsh 


Si  _ 

Garden  Tractor 

Plow  %  Powerful  Tractors  f  or  Small  Farms. 

Seed  \  Gardeners,  Florists.  Nurseries. 
CuItivatA™^  Men. 

MowHaqX1  &  2  Cylinder  Models 

andLawnsX  3  Write  f  or  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  *  144  Cedar  St. 


Hauck  Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  weeds, seeds  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and  safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin¬ 
fects  poultry  houses. animal  pens, repairs  machinery  .etc. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Frpe 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  9,  1934 


24  DAYS 


of  Glorious  Travel 

And  every  day  brings  new  thrilling  experiences,  new  scenic  won¬ 
ders,  new  and  interesting  places  to  visit.  Every  day  will  be  filled 
with  travel  pleasures  you’ll  never  forget. 

Nothing  in  ordinary  ocean  travel  can  compare  in  variety  and  charm 
with  the  voyage  from  one  side  of  America  to  the  other  that  we’ll 
take  on  this  year’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour.  And  you  have  never 
made  a  train  journey  that  can  compare  to  the  train  trip  tour  mem¬ 
bers  will  enjoy  from  California  up  the  coast  and  across  to  Chicago. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  Across  America  TOUR 


To  the  left  is 
pictured  a  Pan¬ 
ama  Pacific 
Liner  passing 
through  the 
great  Panama 
Canal  at  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 
Later  follows 
the  trip  along 
the  coast  of 
Old  Mexico  to 
California  with 
visits  at  San 
Diego,  Old 
Mexico,  Los 
Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 


• 

By  luxurious  train 
we  travel  up  the 
coast,  through  the 
Redwood  Empire, 
to  visit  Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Mt.  Rainier  and 
glorious  Glacier 
National  Park.  To 
the  right  is  shown 
our  electrically  op¬ 
erated  Great  North¬ 
ern  train  emerging 
from  the  great  Cas¬ 
cade  Tunnel,  which 
is  on  our  route. 

• 


One  Low  Cost  Pays  Everything ! 


All  meals,  train  and  boat  fare,  sightseeing  auto  trips,  national  park  tours,  ad¬ 
mission  to  World’s  Fair  all  included  in  the  one  low  cost.  No  extras  to  pay.  No  tips ! 

This  glorious  tour  given  in  cooperation  with:  Panama  Pacific  Line;  Southern 
Pacific  Railway;  Great  Northern  Railway;  Burlington  Route;  Pehnsyl vania  Rail¬ 
road;  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
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This  is  the  year  to  go.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  ! 


Mail  the 
coupon  be¬ 
low  for  free 
illustrated 
literature 
giving  full 
details  1 


TOUR  DIRECTOR 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about  the  1934  Rural  New-Yorlter 
Around  and  Across  America  Tour. 


Name 


R.F.D.  or  St . 

Dity .  State 


Dividing  Perennials 

Are  the  blossoms  on  some  of  your  per¬ 
ennials  smaller  than  they  used  to  he,  and 
do  the  plants  look  crowded?  Perhaps  you 
planted  them  five  or  10  years  ago  as  lit¬ 
tle  plants  or  slips  which  someone  gave 
you,  and  now  they  are  big'  plants  which 
you  do  not  think  are  doing  as  well  as 
they  should,  or  perhaps  the  grass  has 
grown  in  among  them,  making  them  hard 
to  weed.  Maybe  you  want  more  plants 
of  a  certain  variety,  both  to  plant  in 
your  own  garden  and  to  give  away  to 
some  friend  who  is  just  getting  a  start. 
If  any  of  these  are  your  case  you  may 
divide  your  plants  and  get  a  quantity 
from  one. 

Plants  vary  in  the  way  they  grow. 
Some  form  a  mass  of  thick  l'oots  like  a 
peony,  others  a  thick  crown  of  stalks 
with  roots  growing  from  the  bottom  like 
Phlox,  and  still  others  have  long  under¬ 
ground  stems  which  send  up  flowering 
stems  at  intervals.  The  branches  of  some 
plants  creep  along  the  ground  and  root 
as  they  grow,  forming  a  ready  means  of 
division,  as  each  part  with  a  root  at¬ 
tached  can  be  cut  off  and  planted  sep¬ 
arately.  This  last  form  is  characteristic 
of  some  low-growing  plants  which  are 
used  in  rock  gardens. 

Plants  may  be  divided  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen,  but  September  and  October 
is  the  best  time  for  most  things.  Early 
Spring  is  another  good  time,  especially 
for  plants  which  bloom  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  Choose  a  dull  day  to  begin  the 
work,  and  do  not  dig  up  more  plants  than 
you  can  divide  and  reset  in  one  day.  Do 
not  allow  the  roots  to  dry  out,  and  cover 
the  plants  with  an  old  sack  when  you  are 
not  actually  working  on  them,  or  while 
you  are  preparing  the  bed  where  they  are 
to  he  replanted. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  peony.  Your 
plant  has  probably  been  growing  in  one 
place  for  10  years  or  more,  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  not  as  large  as  they  used  to  he. 
About  the  end  of  September  is  the  right 
time  to  divide  peonies,  and  about  the  only 
safe  time  if  you  want  them  to  establish 
themselves  easily.  First  cut  off  the  stems 
and  dig  up  the  plant.  It  will  require  a 
heavy  spade,  because  the  roots  are  very 
deep.  You  will  see  when  you  have  un¬ 
earthed  them  that  they  are  a  mass  of 
thick  brown  roots.  Now  comes  the  real 
art  of  division.  At  the  tops  of  these 
roots  you  will  see  plump  red  buds;  these 
will  be  the  flowering  stems  for  next  year. 
You  would  better  arm  yourself  with  a 
stout  sharp  knife,  and  with  this  knife 
carefully  cut  bet  ween  these  heavy  roots 
so  that  you  will  leave  live  or  six  buds 
on  each  chunk.  Some  of  the  chunks  will 
come  off  with  only  one  or  two  buds,  but 
these  will  simply  make  smaller  plants. 
They  are  just  as  sure  to  grow;  in  fact 
one  bud  with  a  hit  of  root  attached  will 
send  up  a  small  leaf  the  first  year,  and 
flower  in  two  or  three.  If  any  of  the 
older  roots  are  hollow  and  rotten  cut 
them  off  and  throw  them  away.  Peonies 
do  not  like  to  he  divided,  and  it  will  take 
a  year  or  two  before  they  blossom  pro¬ 
fusely.  It  is  not  advisable  to  move  a 
whole  clump  without  dividing  it,  as  some 
varieties  grow  all  to  leaf  after  this  has 
been  done,  and  do  not  flower  well.  If  you 
have  not  room  for  the  numerous  progeny 
of  an  old  clump  throw  or  give  some  of  it 
away  and  plant  only  a  chunk  with  five  or 
six  buds,  as  this  will  give  you  the  best 
results. 

September  is  also  a  good  month  in 
which  to  divide  Phlox.  The  colors  of  the 
blossoms  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind,  and 
the  pinks  can  be  separated  from  the 
magentas  when  you  replant  them,  (hit 
off  about  half  of  the  length  of  the  stems, 
and  dig  your  plant.  Be  careful  not  to 
put  the  spade  too  near  the  plant  as  you 
will  cut  off  some  of  the  roots,  and  each 
piece  of  root  left  in  the  ground  will  grow 
and  form  a  new  plant.  In  fact  you  can 
almost  put  a  Phlox  plant  through  a  chop¬ 
ping  machine  and  expect  all  the  pieces  to 
grow  if  you  plant  them.  When  you  have 
dug  your  plant  grasp  half  the  stems  in 
one  hand  and  half  in  the  other,  and  gent¬ 
ly  pull  the  plant  apart.  You  may  have 
to  use  your  knife  again  if  the  plant  is 
old  and  tough.  Then  divide  each  of  these 
halves  in  similar  fashion.  This  will  give 
your  four  good  plants,  and  if  this  is 
enough  stop  there,  but  the  process  can  bo 
kept  up  till  you  have  each  stem  separate 
if  you  want  a  good  many  plants  of  a 
certain  variety.  Even  bits  ot  the  roots 
that  have  been  broken  off  may  he  planted 
and  will  yield  a  plant  apiece.  Veronicas 
ore  another  kind  of  plant  which  may  be 
divided  in  this  manner. 

The  plants  which  have  either  short  or 
long  underground  runners  are  easy  to 
divide.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  rid  of 
them  if  they  get  firmly  established  in  the 
garden,  but  it  is  easy  to  get  a  plentiful 
supply  of  plants.  When  you  dig  up  a 
plant  of  a  kind  like  Physostegia  or  Echi¬ 
nacea,  the  purple  cone  flower,  you  will 
see  coming  off  the  flowering  stems  of  this 
year  short  branches  turning  up  into  a  bud 
or  sheaf  of  leaves  with  a  few  roots  at 
the  bend.  These  may  be  pulled  from  the 
old  stem  and  planted.  Perhaps  the  best 
time  to  divide  this  type  of  plant  will  be 
the  early  Spring  as  soon  as  they  start 
into  growth,  although  they  can  be  done 
in  the  Fall.  The  CEnothera,  evening 
primrose,  or  Lysimachia  elethroides, 
goose’s  neck,  have  much  longer  runners, 


sometimes  a  foot  or  two  long,  but  the 
process  of  getting  new  plants  from  them 
is  much  the  same.  In  the  Fall  around 
old  plants  of  evening  primrose  rosettes  of 
leaves  are  formed,  which  are  easily  dug 
up  and  moved  to  a  new  place. 

Those  plants  whose  stems  grow  along 
tlie  ground  and  root  as  they  go  are  also 
easy  to  divide.  They  may  be  done  in 
Spring  or  early  Fall.  Simply  dig  the 
plant  and  out  off  the  stem  with  its  roots, 
and  bury  the  end  which  has  the  roots. 
Creeping  Phlox  and  myrtle  are  examples 
of  this  type  of  growth. 

Delphiniums  are  a  little  different  from 
the  average  run  of  perennials  when  it 
comes  to  dividing  them.  They  have  a 
solid  crown  or  neck  with  the  roots  be¬ 
low  and  the  shoots  on  the  top  of  it,  un¬ 
less  your  plant  is  a  very  old  one  and  this 
central  neck  has  divided  itself  and  the 
original  one  rotted  away.  If  you  find 
this  neck  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  it, 
lengthwise  so  that  you  have  roots  on 
one  end  and  shoots  on  the  other.  An  old 
Delphinium  plant,  like  a  peony,  resents 
being  moved  unless  it  is  divided. 

Big  clumps  of  lilies  may  be  divided 
quite  easily  if  it  is  done  at  a  time  when 
the  foliage  is  dead.  Late  Fall  is  the  time 
for  most  of  them  except  the  Madonna 
lilies,  and  if  the  rule  about  the  foliage 
being  dead  is  followed  you  will  notice  that 
theirs  dies  in  late  July  or  August,  and 
this  is  just  the  time  to  dig  them  up  and 
replant  them  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  leaves  which  come  up  in  the 
Fall  will  have  a  chance  to  grow  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  bulbs  before  Winter. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  root  system  the  plant  which  you 
want  to  divide  has,  dig  it  up  and  shake 
or  wash  off  all  the  soil  and  find  out  for 
yourself,  so  that  you  can  tell  how  it  can 
host  he  divided.  The  necessary  thing  to 
remember  is  that  a  shoot  or  hud  must  be 
left  on  each  piece,  and  there  must  be  a 
direct  connection  by  means  of  an  unin- 
jured  stem  with  the  roots. 

If  you  do  your  dividing  in  the  Spring, 
unless  you  are  very  early,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  get  inspired  to  do  much  gar¬ 
dening  till  the  warm  days  in  May,  you 
will  have  most  of  your  plants  with  grow¬ 
ing  green  shoots  several  inches  long  in¬ 
stead  of  buds.  Because  they  are  tender 
and  juicy,  they  are  more  easily  broken 
off,  and  unless  the  plants,  when  you  have 
reset  them,  are  watered  thoroughly  an  I 
shaded  they  will  wilt  badly.  They  will 
usually  recover  and  grow,  however,  but 
they  will  not  make  as  strong  plants  as 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  Fall  or 
very  early  Spring. 

11  for  any  reason  you  find  it  necessary 
to  divide  a  plant  in  Summer  choose  a 
lime  after  it  has  flowered,  as  the  stems 
have  hardened  then  and  the  plant  will 
not  wilt  so  badly.  Cut  off  about  half 
the  foliage  and  water  it  well  after  you 
have  planted  it.  It  will  he  necessary  to 
shade  it  for  several  days,  and  a  good  way 
to  do  this  is  to  put  a  bushel  basket  over 
the  plant. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  divide  your  plants; 
they  will  grow  much  better  flowers  for 
you,  and  you  can  increase  your  stock  al¬ 
most  indefinitely,  both  for  yourself  and  to 
give  away.  hazard  clarke. 

New  York. 


Did  Mother  Woodchuck 
Talk 

I  was  stranded  in  a  country  village 
over  the  week-end  some  years  ago,  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  only  hotel.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  I  started  for  a  stroll.  It  was  a  lovely 
Spring  morning  (the  first  of  June)  anil 
the  village  was  situated  on  a  river.  I 
went  across  the  bridge  and  sat  down  on 
the  bank  in  the  woods  high  above  the 
water.  Back  across  the  river  was  a  lield, 
about  10  rods  wide,  with  a  large  rock  in 
the  middle  projecting  out  of  the  ground 
so  as  to  form  a  shelf,  and  looking  over  I 
saw  a  woodchuck  come  out  from  under 
the  abutment  and  run  a  short  distance 
toward  the  rock.  She  stopped,  sat  up, 
looked  all  around,  and  just  then  a  little 
one  came  out  and  ran  after  her.  at  which 
she  started  for  the  rock,  where  she  waited 
for  him  to  run  under  the  projection.  Then 
she  started  again  with  the  little  fellow 
following  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  When 
she  got  some  distance  ahead  of  him  she 
would  wait  for  him,  and  she  kept  doing 
that  until  she  got  him  safe  into  the 
woods.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  run¬ 
ning  back  to  the  pier  and  shortly  she 
started  with  a  second  one.  repeating  the 
performance,  landing  the  two  safely 
across  the  clearing  into  the  woods.  Now, 
do  they  talk?  A  man  may  be  born  in 
England,  Germany  or  France,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  understand  his  language 
it  is  no  sign  he  does  not  talk.  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
chuck  did  not  speak  the  English  language, 
but  she  told  Johnny  to  stay  under  the 
pier  while  she  went  over  with  Willie,  and 
she  made  Willie  understand  he  must  stay 
alone  in  the  woods  while  she  went  back 
to  get  Johnny,  and  he  did  as  he  was 
told,  which  is  better  than  many  hoys  do ! 
Now  again,  do  they  talk !  B.  F.  G. 

Maine. 
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Die  Young 
on  a  Ranch  like  Ours 

,AU 'Z 

READ  THIS  CERTIFIED  INTERVIEW  WITH  R.  A.  THOMPSON,  NOVATO,  CALIFORNIA 


1.  “We  ranchers  seldom  drive  our 
cars  less  than  50,000  to  100,000  miles. 
And  what  grueling  miles  they  are! 
But  our  Plymouth  is  the  one  low- 
priced  car  that  can  surely  take  it!” 


2.  “Over  rocky  fields  and  rutty  grasslands, 
our  Plymouth  travels  with  comfort.  Individ¬ 
ual  Wheel  Springing  flattens  out  the  rough 
spots.  And  it’s  nice  to  know  we  can  depend 
on  Hydraulic  Brakes  to  stop  us  in  a  hurry.” 


3.  The  Thompsons’  DeLuxe  Plymouth  Coupe.  Plymouth  prices  begin  at  $530  at  the  factory. 
20-inch  high  clearance  wheels  optional  on  Standard  Coupe  and  2-door  Sedan  at  no  extra  cost.  Time 
payments  to  tit  your  budget.  Just  ask  for  the  Official  Chrysler  Motors  Commercial  Credit  Plan. 


PLYMOUTH  $530 


AND  UP 

AT  THE  FACTORY 
DETROIT 


Reconstruction  of  an  Old 
Garden 

“Whatever  in  the  world  can  we  do 
with  it?”  I  asked  my  husband  in  dismay 
as  we  stood  and  surveyed  the  place  be¬ 
fore  us.  In  a  moment  of  rash  impulse 
he  had  bought  the  lovely  old  house  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  wilderness  of  overgrown, 
uncared-for  shrubbery  and  flower  beds, 
and  we  were  soon  to  move  into  it  and  try 
to  make  the  place  attractive  with  as 
small  an  outlay  of  cash  as  possible. 

“Study  its  possibilities,  determine  what 
it  already  possesses,  plan  well,  and  then 
work,”  was  his  well-considered  answer. 
And  that  is  just  what  we  did.  But  while 
he  turned  his  attention  to  remodeling  the 
house,  my  own  effort  and  thought  strayed 
to  the  grounds  surrounding  it;  for  of 
what  value  is  a  jewel  without  a  proper 
setting? 

The  flower  beds  were  a  jungle  of  stunt¬ 
ed  shrubbery  and  overcrowded  perennials 
that  bloomed  and,  while  I  loved  flowers, 
my  knowledge  of  them  was  usually  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  sniffing  the  wrong  ones  and 
contracting  hay  fever.  That  first  year 
was  spent  in  studying  flower  catalogs, 
garden  magazines,  asking  innumerable 
questions  of  friends  who  possessed  gar¬ 
dens  and  in  observing  every  flower  that 
came  within  my  range  of  vision,  noting 
its  location  as  to  sun  and  possible  soil 
conditions  and  general  state  of  thrifti¬ 
ness.  In  this  way  I  soon  learned  the 
names  of  the  plants  I  possessed,  and 
somewhat  of  their  requirements,  and  was 
able  to  pull  out  the  weeds  only,  and  give 
the  plants  an  opportunity  to  grow,  even 
though  the  blossoms  were  few.  Then  I 
set  to  work  to  achieve  real  results  with 
them. 

My  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  good  soil  was  shaded  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  large  elms,  and  the  sunny  border 
contained  only  coarse  ashes  and  cinders, 
the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be,  and  not 
a  pleasing  prospect  for  most  plants. 

The  elm-shaded  border  was  converted 
into  a  primarily  early  Spring  garden, 
blooming  before  the  leaves  have  developed 
enough  to  produce  a  dense  shade,  yet  con¬ 
taining  plants  that  furnish  some  bloom 
all  through  the  Summer  and  Fall.  Crocus, 
pink  Polyanthus,  yellow  Polyanthus,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  golden  daffodils  and  tulips  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  while  the 
green  of  later  blooming  plants  covers 
the  spaces  back  of  them. 

Wild  flowers  are  ideal  for  adapting  to 
such  places,  and  require  only  an  outlay 
of  time  and  effort,  which  to  the  true 
gardener  means  joy  and  health.  My  bed 
of  wild  Ilepaticas  are  the  first  to  show 
their  dainty  colors,  the  secret  of  their 
success  lying  in  the  bags  of  woods  dirt 
added  to  the  soil  at  the  time  of  trans¬ 
planting.  Wild  geranium  adapts  itself 
very  readily,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
attractive  than  a  bed  of  white  Trillinms, 
or  wake-robin,  with  clumps  of  bluebells. 
These  bloom  about  the  same  time  and 
can  be  found  and  gathered  on  the  same 
trip.  Bluebells  have  a  rather  long,  easily 
broken  root,  so  proper  tools  must  be  tken 
to  lift  them.  A  few  well-placed  woods 
ferns  will  provide  green  over  their  sleep¬ 
ing  roots  during  later  Summer  and  Fall 
in  nature’s  own  way. 

The  early  flowers  are  followed  by 
clumps  of  Star  of  Bethlehem,  rows  of 
white  and  pink  feathery  Astilbe,  or 
Spiraea,  beds  of  the  taller  growing  monks¬ 
hood,  or  Aconitum,  in  both  blue  and  the 
lovely  blue-and-wliite  varieties,  the  lat¬ 
ter  attracting  much  attention  from  flower 
lovers.  Pink  and  white  Phlox  furnishes 
color  during  the  early  Fall,  and  its  foli¬ 
age  serves  as  a  background  for  the  short¬ 
er  flowers  during  the  Summer.  The  yel¬ 
low  English  primroses  bloom  well  in  this 
location,  but  were  eliminated  from  my 
border  because  of  excessive  spreading 
from  the  roots,  crowding  the  other  plants, 
and  also  because  the  colors  of  the  border 
at  their  blooming  period  was  essentially 
pink  and  white.  They  do  combine  well 
with  white  Astilbe  if  the  pink  variety  is 
omitted. 

In  the  dense  shade  at  the  end  of  the 
border  is  a  delightful  nook  of  tall  swamp 
ferns.  These  are  best  lifted  in  the  early 
Spring  before  they  have  started  to  grow, 
as  this  saves  injury  to  the  fronds,  they 
are  more  easily  packed  in  baskets  for 
carrying  and  they  adapt  themselves  at 
once.  They  are  easily  found  by  the  brown 
crowns  which  stand  above  the  earth,  and 
their  long  tap-roots  require  a  crowbar  as 
well  as  spading  fork  to  lift  them.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  watch  their  long, 
green,  snake-like  fronds  unfurl  in  the 
Spring,  and  they  seem  to  purify  the  air 
about  them,  making  this  spot  delightfully 
refreshing  on  a  Summer  day. 

The  dry  sunny  border  along  the  drive¬ 
way  was  easier  to  plan  but  cost  more  in 
labor  and  material,  when  garden  soil 
and  rotted  stable  cleanings  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  cheaply  were  added  to  the  soil  to  in¬ 
crease  the  humus  content  and  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  moisture.  A  wild  rose  hedge  at  the 
rear  was  left  to  serve  as  a  background. 
This  hedge  contains  also  some  of  the 
more  common  varieties  of  roses  in  various 
tones  of  pink  and  white,  and  moss  roses. 

My  plan,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  plants  I  possessed,  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  rows,  clumps  and  larger 
beds.  Hollyhocks,  which  have  a  long  tap¬ 
root  that  reaches  down  to  moisture  far 
below,  were  planted  in  front  of  the  rose 
hedge,  and  serve  their  purpose  when  the 
roses  are  gone.  Clumps  of  Iris  and 
peonies  were  spaced  at  equal  distances 
and  well  fertilized.  Between  these,  beds 
of  Delphinium,  Gaillardia,  hardy  orange 
lilies  and  blue  bachelor’s  buttons  were 


placed.  One  end  partially  shaded  by  a 
pear  tree  produced  excellent  perennial 
Campanulas  and  columbine.  Yellow  En¬ 
glish  primroses  form  a  border  in  front 
and  multiply  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
the  annuals  which  blossom  over  them 
later  in  the  Summer.  For  this  purpose 
both  Portulacas  and  Petunias  have  been 
used,  the  Portulacas  proving  more  showy 
and  harmonious  with  the  color  of  the 
other  flowers  and  the  Petunias  having  the 
advantage  of  remaining  open  on  cloudy 
days,  and  withstanding  cold  weather 
longer  in  the  Fall. 

Madonna  lilies,  perennial  poppies,  .Tei>- 
sey  Gem  Violas  and  perennial  Chrysan¬ 
themums  refused  to  thrive  in  either  loca¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  given  the  rich  soil 
and  sunshine  they  require.  Perennial 
Chrysanthemums  bloom  best  in  a  position 
protected  from  the  cold  north  winds. 
Placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  garage, 
my  rose  ones  yielded  bouquets  last  Fall 
after  the  first  snowfalls  came. 

August  lilies,  Gypsophila,  garden  pinks, 
perennial  peas  and  English  daisies  were 
given  a  good  soil  and  partial  sunshine, 
and  filled  a  space  with  bloom  and  fra¬ 
grance  where  everything  else  had  failed 
to  thrive  for  me. 

As  for  the  shrubs.  Hydrangea  Hills  of 
Snow  and  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  removed 
from  the  shady  border  made  excellent 
foundation  plantings,  and  the  lilacs,  mock 
orange,  Weigela  and  flowering  almond 
were  used  for  a  shrubbery  planting  in  a 
suitable  place  by  themselves. 


So,  by  study,  thought,  experiment  and 
much  health-giving  labor,  came  out  of 
chaos,  beauty  out  of  nothingness,  and 
definite  proof  that  an  amateur  can  tri¬ 
umph  over  difficulties — and  have  fun  do¬ 
ing  it !  MARIAN. 


Violets  and  a  Septic  Tank 

Mrs.  Rensselaer’s  delightful  description 
of  a  “marsh  garden,”  on  page  300,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  frontispiece  (in  the  same 
issue)  of  Poet’s  Narcissus  at  large,  lead 
me  to  ask  if  any  reader  has  thought  of 
utilizing  the  homely  possibilities  of  the 
out-flow  from  a  septic  tank.  The  waters 
from  our  tank,  which  are  clear  and  odor¬ 
less,  discharge  near  the  crest  of  a  rather 
steep,  lightly  wooded  slope,  and  having 
cut  a  narrow  channel  for  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
earth  and  fallen  leaves.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  planting  this  out-of-the-way 
corner,  which  lies  well  beyond  a  large 
backyard,  but  somehow  or  other  a  few 
English  violets,  escaping  from  the  garden 
border,  found  their  way  to  the  spot,  and 
the  moist  coolness  affording  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  they  took  possession  and  have  run 
riot  at  their  own  sweet  will.  No  one  no¬ 
ticed  the  invasion  until  last  year,  but  to¬ 
day.  like  Wordsworth's  daffodils,  “Ten 
thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance” — the  love¬ 
liest,  the  most  luxuriant  and  free-bloom¬ 
ing  company  that  fancy  can  picture. 

By  pacing  the  distance,  I  estimated 
that  this  bed  of  purple  beauties  stretched 


for  fully  75  feet,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the 
area  and  numbers  will  be  doubled.  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  eut-and-come-again — take  all 
you  can  carry,  for  they  will  never  be 
missed ! 

No  planting  could  be  lovelier  than  this 
under  the  budding  dogwood  trees,  but  I 
think  I  shall  claim  room  among  them  for 
a  few  roots  of  Iris  and  forget-me-not, 
now  that  the  violets  have  shown  the  way. 

Tennessee.  k.  f.  d. 

More  About  DeviPs-shoe- 
string 

The  rabbit-bean,  Craeca  virginiana, 
sometimes  known  as  devil's-shoestring, 
about  which  a  Montana  reader  inquires, 
is  native  in  the  United  States  from  Flor¬ 
ida  as  far  north  as  Minnesota.  We  have 
no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Montana. 

The  rotenone  content  of  rabbit-bean  is 
so  low  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
tropical  plants  from  which  rotenone  is 
commercially  derived,  and  the  growth  of 
the  young  plants  is  so  slow,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  that  its  cultivation  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  source  of  rotenone  is  likely  to  be 
a  success.  Frederick  v.  coville. 

Botanist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


While  bathing  at  a  French  seaside  re¬ 
sort,  an  income-tax  collector  was  attacked 
by  a  school  of  jellyfish.  Some  jellyfish 
have  more  backbone  than  taxpayers".  — 
The  Humorist. 
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“HOW’D  you  happen  to  buy  a 
new  truck?” 

“Well,  you  see  I  figured  the 
less  I  paid  to  haul  my  milk,  the 
more  I’d  clear  on  it.  My  old 
truck  was  too  slow  and  took  too 
much  gas.  So  I  turned  it  in  on 
a  New  Ford  V-8  Truck.” 

“What  kind  of  gas  mileage 
are  you  getting?” 

“Same  as  a  ‘four.’  This  V-8 
just  divides  the  gas  into 
smaller  parts.” 

“Yeh  .  .  .  but  I’ll  bet  it  cost 
you  plenty.” 

“Say,  Joe,  that’s  one  reason  I 
bought  a  Ford.  It  cost  me  less 
than  what  the  dealer  figured  it 
would  take  to  fix  up  my  old 
truck.  You  see,  Ford  truck 
prices  didn’t  go  up  like  others 
did.  Fact  is,  the  delivered  prices 


New  full-floating  rear  axle.  Full 
weight  of  truck  and  load  carried 
on  housings.  Axle  shaft  left  free 
to  drive  the  wheels. 

Spec  ial  80-horsepower  V-8 
truck  engine.  New  heavy-duty 
copper-lead  connecting-rod 
bearings.  New  dual  carburetion. 
New  truck-type  cylinder  heads 
and  newly  designed  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  Exhaust  valve  seat 


came  down  a  while  back. 
Besides,  that  full-floating  rear 
axle  sounded  good  to  me.  And 
that  special  V-8  truck  engine, 
too.  I’ll  bet  you  didn’t  know 
that  you  can  get  a  practically 
new  factory-reconditioned 
engine  put  in  after  thousands 
of  miles  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  overhauling  the  old  one.” 

“That’s  new,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sir!  You  can’t  get  that 
kind  of  a  deal  with  any  other 
truck  I  know  of.  Believe  me, 
that’s  something  to  think  about 
before  you  buy  a  new  truck!” 

“It  sure  is!  Say  .  . .  maybe  I’d 
clear  more  money  on  my  milk 
if  I  bought  a  new  truck  too.  Let’s 
go  over  and  see  the  Ford  dealer 
and  take  a  good  look  at  this  New 
Ford  V-8  Truck.” 


inserts.  Full-length  water-jack¬ 
ets.  Semi-elliptic  rear  springs, 
shackled  at  both  ends.  Full 
torque-tube  drive.  Safe,  long- 
wearing  brakes.  Trouble-free 
clutch  and  4-speed  transmission. 

Body  types  for  practically 
every  hauling  and  delivery  need. 
Three  wheelbases — 112-inch 
(Commercial  Car),  131*4-inch, 
157-inch. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Head  of  “Silver  Shirts”  Indicted.— 
William  Dudley  Pelley,  chief  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Shirts  of  America,  was  indicted  May 
23  at  Asheville,  N.  O.,  by  a  grand  jury 
ou  16  counts  of  alleged  violation  of  the 
State  blue-sky  laws.  Pelley  and  two  of 
his  aids,  Robert  C.  Summerville  and  Don 
D.  Kellogg,  are  accused  of  selling  alleged 
worthless  stock  of  Galahad  Press,  Inc., 
publishers  of  Liberation,  the  official  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Silver  Shirts.  Fraud  and  con¬ 
spiracy  also  are  alleged.  Summerville 
and  Kellogg  were  arrested  and  released 
under  bonds  of  $2,500  each.  Pelley  is  in 
California.  The  indictments  allege  that 
the  defendants  fraudulently  represented 
to  purchasers  of  the  stock  the  amount  of 
dividends,  interest  and  earnings  which 
the  securities  would  yield  in  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Liberation.  William  Dudley 
Pelley,  head  of  the  Silver  Legion,  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  members  espouse  an 
anti-Semitic,  pro-Nazi  program  with  aims 
similar  to  that  of  Ku  Klux  Klan.  started 
his  Silver  Shirt  movement  in  Asheville 
on  January  31,  1933. 

Minneapolis  Truckmen’s  Strike.  — 
Three  regiments  of  the  Minnesota  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  were  mobilized  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  May  23  and  ordered 
held  under  arms  in  readiness  to  assist  po¬ 
lice  in  case  failure  to  end  the  truck 
drivers’  strike  should  cause  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  rioting.  The  troops,  com¬ 
posed  of  3.700  officers  and  men  of  the 
135th  and  206th  Infantries  and  the  151st 
Field  Artillery,  were  mobilized  by  Adju¬ 
tant  General  E.  A.  Walsh,  acting  under 
orders  from  Governor  Floyd  Olson  on  re¬ 
quest  of  Mayor  A.  G.  Bainbridge ;  the 
Chief  of  Police,  Michael  Johannes,  and 
John  Wall,  Hennepin  County  Sheriff. 
The  militia  are  to  be  used  only  when 
their  aid  is  requested  by  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities,  General  Ellard  Walsh  an¬ 
nounced.  This  meant  that  the  city  was 
not  to  be  under  martial  law.  Represen¬ 
tative  F.  H.  Shoemaker,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  rioting  May  21,  was  sentenced 
to  serve  10  days  in  the  municipal  work- 
house  or  pay  a  $50  fine  after  he  had  been 
found  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct.  He 
was  arrested  while  addressing  a  crowd  of 
picketers.  He  was  carrying  a  broom 
handle.  The  Congressman  asserted  he 
was  acting  “in  the  public  interest.”  May 
2!)  efforts  for  conciliation  were  considered 
promising. 

American  Apples  Rotting  in 
France. — Thousands  of  cases  of  apples 
from  the  American  Northwest,  barred 
from  French  markets  because  the  import 
quota  of  the  United  States  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  were  rotting  on  docks  at  Havre, 
France,  May  24.  Hundreds  of  cases  al¬ 
ready  have  been  dumped  into  the  harbor. 
Remaining  on  the  docks  are  265  tons  of 
apples  largely  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  valued  by  importers  at  more 
than  $30,000.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
unwind  the  governmental  red  tape  that 
holds  the  fruit  in  the  port. 

American  Officials  Attacked  in 
Cuba.- — Gunmen  fired  several  shots  at  his 
home  in  Havana  May  27  as  United 
States  Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  church  May 
27.  They  sped  away  in  an  automobile 
after  seriously  wounding  a  soldier  on 
guard  near  by.  As  the  Ambassador  was 
about  to  leave  his  residence  to  enter  a 
waiting  automobile,  a  blue  automobile  oc¬ 
cupied  by  several  men  passed  along  Men¬ 
doza  Avenue  at  high  speed.  The  occu¬ 
pants  fired  at  the  soldiers.  May  28  four 
Cuban  terrorists  attacked  the  automobile 
of  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  and 
warned  the  chauffeur  that  Mr.  Matthews 
and  he  must  leave  Cuba.  This  followed 
the  previous  attack  on  the  home  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Jefferson  Caffery,  so  Cuban  of¬ 
ficials  are  alarmed  over  the  safety  of 
United  State  diplomats. 

President’s  Message  on  Coconut 
Oil  Tax.  —  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Congress  May  28  to  reconsider  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  coconut  oil,  on  the  ground 
that  this  provision  of  the  General  Reve¬ 
nue  Act  violated  the  “spirit  and  intent” 
of  the  Philippines  Independence  Act.  The 
message  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  The  first  reaction  of 
committee  members  was  that  the  message 
came  too  late  for  action,  and  predictions 
were  that  the  matter  would  die  in  com¬ 
mittee.  The  coconut  oil  tax  of  three 
cents  a  pound  was  adopted  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  reduced  a  House  proposal  of  five 
cenfs  a  pound.  No  record  vote  on  the 
tax  was  taken  in  the  House.  During 
Senate  debate  Senator  Clark  introduced 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  tax  from  the 
Revenue  Bill.  This  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  by  a  vote  of  64  to  7. 

Bandit  Gets  11  Life  Terms.  —  Ed 
Davis,  Oklahoma  outlaw  of  “Pretty  Boy” 
Floyd’s  gang  was  sentenced  at  Los  An- 
gelec,  Calif.,  May  28,  by  Superior  Judge 
Elliot  Craig  to  seven  more  life  terms  of 
imprisonment,  making  11  life  terms  with¬ 
out  parole  for  this  prisoner.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  on  five  counts  of  robbery  and  two 
of  burglary  under  the  habitual  criminal 
act.  Previously  he  was  sentenced  to  life 
without  parole  on  two  counts  of  kidnap¬ 
ping,  one  of  robbery  and  one  of  burglary 
growing  out  of  his  orgy  of  crime  follow¬ 
ing  his  participation  in  the  break  from 
the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  last  year,  when  lie  and  other 
convicts  shot  their  way  out  of  the  prison. 
Davis  had  previously  broken  out  of  Okla- 
home  State  Prison,  where  he  was  serving 
a  life  term  for  murderim,'  it  Tulsa  police 
captain. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

The  pictures  show  two  dwarf  fruit 
trees  on  the  land  of  Richard  Hoffman, 
Central  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  first  picture  is  of  a  Yellow  Trans- 


YeJlow  Transparent  Dwarf  Apple  Bear- 
in  a  11  Fruits  in  1933 

parent  apple  tree,  three  feet  high,  bearing 
11  perfect  apples  in  1933,  the  second 
year  planted. 

The  other  is  a  Clapp's  Favorite  pear 


Dwarf  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear  Carrying 
Nine  Fruits  in  1933 


three  feet  high,  having  nine  fruits  in 
1933,  two  years  planted. 


Old  Specimen  Christmas 
Cactus 

Your  issue  of  March  24  contains  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  Christmas  cactus 
owned  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Lansing.  1  have 
a  specimen  I  think  must  be  the  grand¬ 
father  of  hers.  It  is  over  60  years  old. 
has  a  spread  of  six  feet  and  more,  and 
its  record  bloom  is  702  in  Winter  of 
1931.  Our  treatment  of  plant  is  a  bit 
different.  Mine  is  kept  on  porch  only  a 
week  or  two  and  then  carried  to  a  high 
bench  (to  prevent  damage  by  dogs)  and 
left  under  the  trees  all  Summer,  as  it 
loves  the  rain  baths.  I  count  the  blooms 
when  1  pinch  them  off.  We  won  the 
blue  ribbon  last  year  at  the  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty  flower  show.  MRS.  peter  de  mott. 

New  Jersey. 


I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  240,  de¬ 
scription  of  Mrs.  Lansing’s  Christmas 
cactus.  I  thought  1  would  tell  about 
mine,  that  is  44  years  old.  The  diameter 
is  over  four  feet  both  ways.  About  10 
years  ago  it  was  cut  back  to  two  feet 
across;  at  that  time  it  was  five  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  been  in  blossom  con¬ 
tinuously  from  November  12  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  (March  24).  At  one  time  there 
•were  65  perfect  blossoms  besides  those 
that  were  fading  and  the  buds  that  were 
coming  on.  One  Winter  1  kept  count  of 
the  blossoms,  there  was  319.  It.  has  been 
repotted  three  times.  Herbert  alger. 

New  York. 


The  Bookshelf 

I  Follow  the  Road,  by  Anna  Byrd 
Payson,  outlines  a  modern  woman’s 
search  for  God.  The  writer  read  “The 
Christ  of  the  Indian  Road”  by  Stanley 
Jones,  and  was  so  interested  that  she 
completed  it  and  sat  up  all  night  before 
the  fire  meditating,  and  this  meditation 
brought  a  whole  change  into  her  life  and 
her  attitude  toward  it.  “The  character¬ 
istic  of  this  age,”  says  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
introduction,  “is  the  sense  of  futility 
that  has  taken  hold  of  so  many  minds. 
We  have  had  our  way  and  now  we  find 
we  do  not  want  our  way.  It  emphasizes 
spiritual  discipline  and  yet  stimulates 
others  to  work  out  a  technique  for  a 
fuller  life  it  is  worth  while.”  Some  will 
miss  the  ritualistic  note  but  all  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  sincerity.  Price  $1.  Published 
by  the  Abington  Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 

We  have  several  booklets  on  the  New  Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service  (whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  engine  for  a  factory-reconditioned  engine  at  small  cost). 
These  booklets  are  free  on  request.  Use  coupon  for  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  booklets,  on  New 
Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service. 

Name _ _ _ — - 

Route  . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Pott  0&ce__ _ State, - - - 

•  • 


THESE  FEATURES  PROVE  IT’S  A  REAL  TRUCK 
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Bigger  and  Better 
Potato  Profits 

E  cost  of  spraying  a  potato  field  with  a 
Ilardic  high  pressure,  big  capacity  sprayer  is  so 
little— the  yield  is  so  largely  increased  und  the 
quality  so  greatly  improved  that  few  invest¬ 
ments  you  can  make  will  pay  the  dividends 
and  profits  that  come  to  the  Ilardie  owner 
year  after  year. 

The  results  of  Hardie  spraying  are  positive. 
On  a  test  potato  field  the  sprayed  section 
produced  169  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the 
unsprayed  section.  The  sprayed  crop  brought 
top  prices.  Raise  a  big-profit  potato  crop  this 
year.  You  can  do  it  with  a  Ilardie.  Many 
models,  meeting  every  individual  capacity 
and  price  requirement.  Write  for  special  row 
sprayer  catalog  A. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich. 


The  Ilardie  Superior — a  popular  4-row  12-nozzle 
combination  outfit  for  both  field  and  orchard  work . 


d 
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0or  _ More  ffanci)  ffruit . /'r 

GRASSELLI 

SPRAY  PRODUCTS 

TT  has  been  well  said  that  "spraying 
-*•  is  the  most  important  thing  the 
grower  does  to  produce  quality 
fruit.”  That  means  dependable  spray 
products  — properly  applied. 
CRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust  Materials 
are  dependable  because  they  are 
manufactured  under  definite  chem¬ 
ical  control."GRASSELLI”on  the  insec¬ 
ticides  you  buy  is  your  assurance  of 
orchard  protection.  Furnished  iu  a 
variety  of  convenient  packages  to 
suit  your  needs. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Sulphate  of  Nicotine 

Dutox  Sul  for  on 

Lime  Sulphur  Orthol  K  (Summer  Oil) 

A leenup  (Dormant  Oil)  and  many  others 

The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Founded  1839  INC.  Cleveland,  O. 


Made  by  a  Firm  with  9 5 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


FARQUHAR 


Make  big  profits 
operating  a  I'aniiiti 
Cider  Press.  Built 
sizessuitahlefor  Itoi 
side  Marketing,  t 
Individual  Orchard 
and  Custom  Press ii 
It  is  easily  opera t< 
exerts  heavy  pressu 
and  gels  better  a 
richer  eider. 


W  rite  lor  Co 

A. B. FARQUHAR 

Box  130 


York,  Pa. 


Free  Electricity  from 
the  Wind 

A  Wind-Power  Light  Plant  will  light  your 
house  and  furnish  power  free,  from  the  wind. 
Operates  like  a  windmill.  Costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  run.  Trouble-free,  fully 
guaranteed.  Low  special  prices  this 
......  ,  spring.  Free  literature  if  you  will 

si  1—1  f4\/  ,ljn]  send  plat  of  your  farm  buildings. 
VI  Ml®  hLtr  P°wer  requirements,  and  depth  of 
L  II  iL.."' '  well  for  water  system. 

Wind-Power  Light  Company,  Box  B,  Newton,  Iowa 


Castles  and  Lily  Pools 

This  is  written  for  those  rare  souls 
who  can  carry  misummer  beauty  into 
midwinter  execution.  Castles  and  lily 
pools  sound  far-fetched,  but  they  may 
become  a  permanent  fixture,  any  time  and 
any  place,  for  those  who  possess  a  little 
ingenuity,  and  some  patience,  and  skilful 
hands.  At  a  little  cost,  much  interest 
and  lasting  pleasure. 

Five  years  ago  we  created  a  pool,  built 
our  castles,  waterfalls,  stone  bridge, 
planted  our  vines,  mosses,  bulbs.  And  it 
lias  been  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever ;  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  40 
different  kinds  of  birds  that  bathed  in  the 
pool,  sunned  themselves  on  the  rocks,  and 
in  some  cases  builded  very  near. 

A  neighboring  hornet  built  for  himself 
a  mud  nest  inside  the  castle.  One  year 
a  large  and  beautiful  weasel  lived  beneath 
the  rocks.  The  children  brought  some 
tadpoles  from  the  creek,  which  in  time 
developed  into  frogs,  and  have  lived  there 
ever  since,  with  the  goldfish.  They  too 
love  the  lily  pads  or  bask  on  the  stone 
bridge  above.  In  late  Fall  they  dig  into 
the  mud  beside  the  lily  roots,  and  spend 
the  Winter,  Piping  Ilyins  in  one’s  own 
backyard.  Maidenhair  fern,  and  dainty 
orchids  have  been  transferred  from  the 
distant  Alleghanies  to  our  own  diminu¬ 
tive  mountain,  and  continue  in  their  new 
environment.  Wild  columbine,  spurge, 
and  wild  Anemone  grow  there,  too,  beside 
the  Crocus,  daffodils  and  Arabis.  Wild 
violets  and  ladies'  delight  vie  with  each 
other  in  early  Springtime,  and  from  early 
Spring  until  late  November,  our  pool  is 
a  living  source  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

But — when  Winter  comes!  Ah!  then 
we  build  another  pool,  another  mountain, 
some  more  castles  for  the  living-room,  the 
dining-room,  or  the  sick-room.  They  take 
very  little  room  after  all ;  under  some 
window,  beneath  a  large  panel  mirror,  in 
some  convenient  corner,  not  too  close  to 
a  radiator  or  fireplace.  A  few  rocks,  cer¬ 
tainly;  why  not?  We  live  in  homes  built 
of  stone,  worship  in  churches  built  of 
stone,  and  finally  erect  a  stone  to  our 
lasting  memory — when  a  strip  of  green 
sod  beneath  the  trees  would  be  more 
fitting. 

It  does  not  require  an  interior  decora¬ 
tor.  or  a  landscape  gardener,  to  make  of 
this  a  perfect  success.  Who  does  not 
like  to  build  air  castles?  Perhaps  they 
have  fallen  or  faded  away.  But  the 
castles  you  can  build  from  small  stones, 
tin  cans,  or  blocks  of  wood,  and  putty, 
will  last  for  years.  1  have  one  five  years 
old  and  not  one  single  stone  has  loosened. 
A  block  of  wood  does  for  the  main  part  of 
your  castle.  Fasten  this  to  a  fiat  stone, 
not  too  thick,  with  putty.  Now  cover 
the  wooden  block  with  putty,  wherein  lay 
your  small  stones;  gray  is  best.  Now 
add  your  turrets  at  either  end,  fasten¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Hat.  stone  as  you  did  the 
block  of  wood.  Cover  your  tin  cans  with 
putty  and  stones  like  the  block.  One  can 
build  any  sort  of  castle  one's  fancy  dic¬ 
tates;  medieval  castles  on  the  Rhine, 
Norman  castles,  broad  and  deep,  whose 
flanking  walls  around  it  sweep,  or  an¬ 
cestral  castles.  But  be  sure  to  get  the 
proportion  right.  The  castle  must  not 
predominate  over  the  mountain,  or  the 
pool  over  both.  Arrange  growing  ferns, 
vines,  English  ivy,  in  containers  filled 
with  water  hidden  among  the  rocks,  will 
grow  all  Winter;  as  will  Wandering  Jew. 
or  joint  plant.  Perhaps  you  prefer  an 
arid  effect.  Then  use  cacti  of  various 
kinds,  in  pots  hidden  among  the  rocks; 
century  plants  or  other  rock  garden 
plants  of  that  type.  They  require  little 
water,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  does  not 
disturb  them.  Our  pool  is  a  small  tub,  in 
which  we  place  small  stones  and  pebbles, 
various  water  plants  and  mosses.  One  of 
the  best  is  our  umbrella  plant,  growing 
in  a  pot.  We  plunge  the  pot  in  the  tub 
next  to  the  rocks,  and  it  grows  wonder¬ 
fully,  giving  a  tropical  effect,  and  we 
think  of  castles  in  Spain.  We  fastened 
stones  all  round  the  tub  with  the  putty 
inundation,  and  along  the  edge,  giving  it 
a  natural  woodsy  appearance. 

Above  this  we  place  a  container  cov¬ 
ered  with  stones  also  wherever  it  may  be 
\  isible.  There  is  a  very  small  hole  punc¬ 
tured  in  the  lower  edge,  just  over  the 
bottom,  in  which  is  inserted  a  small 
t  idle.  A  hollow  hit  of  wood  will  do  nicely 
through  which  the  water  will  flow  into 
the  pool  below.  We  find  a  narrow  bit  of 
rock  and  place  below  tins  waterfall.  The 
pool  should  not  be  full  of  water,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  water  source  regulated, 
to  the  contents  of  the  pool.  In  that  way 
fresh  water  is  added  each  day,  and  the 
given  amount  removed  from  the  pool  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  tilled.  One  can  cover 
the  container  with  a  pot  of  growing  vines, 
set  tiie  castle  over  it,  or  a  mountain 
evergreen  tree,  or  trailing  vines.  Any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  that  will  add  to  the 
general  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the 
mountain  landscape.  It  may  be  to  you.  > 
“Just  a  pool  of  water  still  and  fair,  and 
a  golden  lily  growing  there,”  or  a  castle 
with  loophole  gates  where  captives  weep, 
or  many-towered  Camelot,  “where  she 
saw  the  lily  bloom,  beheld  the  helmet  and 
the  plume.”  But  ever  the  tinkling  sound 
of  falling  water,  the  splash  of  fish  within 
the  pool,  the  growing  things,  will  bring 
a  bit  of  Summer’s  beauty  within  your 
very  heart.  Florence  a.  hayes. 


FARM 

FENCE 


THE  ONLY  FENCE 


IN  WHEELING  FARM  FENCE  you  gat 
*  genuine  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy  with  heavy 
pure  zinc  coating,  a  double  duty  weather 
protection  that  spreads  fence  costs  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Cop-R-Loy  wire,  heavy  zinc  coated,  is 
made  expressly  and  exclusively  for  Wheeling 
Fence.  Every  process  of  manufacture  from 
furnaces,  wire  mills,  fence  looms  to  finished 
and  inspected  coil  is  within  one  plant, 
virtually  under  one  roof,  actually  under 
Wheeling’s  sole  supervision  and  control. 
Therefore  Wheeling  Fence,  tough,  rugged, 
flexible  as  well  as  durable,  is  uniform  by  the 
rod  or  by  the  mile  .  .  .  and  each  style  of 
fence  is  stretched  up  daily  for  practical 
testing  and  careful  inspection.  You  are  justi¬ 
fied  by  plain  facts  in  asking  your  dealer  for 
this  better  fencing  at  no  higher  costs. 


MADE  OF  GENUINE 

COP-R-LOY  - 

RfG  V  S  PAT  OP* 

■ 

With  a  heavy 
pure  zinc 
coating 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Maybe  you  will  want  your  dealer  to  tell  you  also 
about  Wheeling’s  Lead  Coated  Fence  .  .  .  lead 
applied  over  and  united  with  the  standard  heavy 
zinc  coating  .  ,  .  the  double  coated  Cop-R-Loy 
Fence. 


First  Channeldrain  Roofing  proved  a  sensation 
for  new  features  and  advantages;  now  SUPER 
Channeldrain  Roofing,  MADE  OF  COP-R-LOY 
WITH  EXTRA  HEAVY  ZINC  COATING, 
takes  top  rank  for  popularity  on  American  farm 
buildings.  Leak-proof,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
trouble-proof  Ask  your  dealer. 


ROLLI NG  loads 


-JCoA-  MB. Vi  ID £■  A 
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The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Dept.  1 8 ,  sy  racuse,  N.Y. 

Independent  Manufacturers  —  Established  1899.  TODAY,  PLEASE 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
poKcy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


P-O .  State  . 

R.F.D.  or  St . . . . . County  . . 

Occupation  .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary  . 

Relationship  . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

  New  York  City 


333  W.  30th  Street 
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SUBSCRIPTION  KATES: 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tiiis  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tile  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


UNDER  tlie  new  milk  law  no  farmer  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  or  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  with¬ 
out  a  license  for  which  he  pays  a  fee.  He  is  then 
classed  not  as  a  producer  but  as  a  dealer  and,  un¬ 
less  he  was  a  dealer  prior  to  April  1,  1934,  he  would 
be  classed  as  a  new  dealer,  and  the  license  would 
be  denied  unless  the  Commissioner  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  became  satisfied  that  it  was  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  to  insure  the  license.  And  it  was 
all  started  as  a  relief  for  dairymen  ! 

4= 

HE  maple  products  season  in  New  York  State 
this  year  started  about  March  20  and  ended 
April  13.  For  the  number  of  trees  tapped,  3,280,000, 
the  production  was  considerably  below  some  years. 
The  yield  was  692,000  gallons  of  syrup  and  282.000 
lbs.  of  sugar.  The  yield  per  tree  in  terms  of  sugar 
was  1.77  lbs.  The  highest  year  in  production  for 
the  past  10  years  was  1920,  1,128.000  gallons  of 
syrup  and  1,168,000  lbs.  sugar.  That  year  the  yield 
per  tree  in  terms  of  sugar  was  2.57  lbs.  In  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  so  far  as  reported,  12,048,000  trees  were 
tapped,  yielding  2,409.000  gallons  of  syrup  and  1,178,- 
000  lbs.  of  sugar.  Vermont  is  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
other  States.  In  number  of  trees  tapped,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  ones :  Vermont,  5,343,000 ; 
New  York,  3,216,000;  Ohio,  1,216,000;  Pennsylvania, 
657,000 ;  Michigan,  436,000 ;  New  Hampshire,  376,- 
000 ;  Maine,  260,000;  Wisconsin,  251,000;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  236,000. 

* 

ENNSYL VANIA,  a  great  agricultural  State  in 
many  lines,  stands  high  in  value  of  potatoes. 
Lehigh,  Lancaster,  York,  Somerset  and  Berks  coun¬ 
ties  produced  almost  one-third  of  the  Pennsylvania 
crop  last  year.  Lehigh  still  remains  the  leading 
potato  county  in  the  State,  but  Somerset  with  a 
record  average  acre  yield  of  170  bushels  last  year, 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  In  fact,  almost  three 
times  as  many  potatoes  were  produced  there  last 
year  as  in  1924.  The  average  acre  yield  of  potatoes 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1933  was  113  bushels  compared 
to  100  bushels  for  the  entire  country.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ranked  second  among  all  the  States  in  value  of 
potatoes  produced  last  year.  The  price  received 
averaged  90  cents  a  bushel  compared  to  45  cents  a 
3  ear  before,  and  an  average  of  70  cents  for  the 
United  States.  The  county  average  price  received 
varied  from  65  cents  in  Potter  to  $1.19  in  Greene. 
The  value  of  the  21,300,000-bushel  crop  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $19,200,000,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  total  for 
the  entire  United  States  production. 

* 

N  THE  old  days  it  was  customary  to  issue  a  chal¬ 
lenge  by  a  slap  across  the  face,  and  the  duel  was 
on.  Our  farmers  receive  a  figurative  challenge  every 
day  in  the  week.  The  economic  situation,  weather, 
disease,  fire,  insects,  floods,  storms  or  something  is 
always  hitting  below  the  belt  just  when  things  seem 
as  if  we  were  really  going  to  get  a  break  at  last. 
It  is  quite  possible  this  combination  of  constant  ac¬ 
tion  and  hazard  constitute  one  of  the  real  attrac¬ 
tions  of  farm  life.  Right  now  weather  conditions 
seem  to  indicate  there  will  be  a  definite  and  drastic 
crop  reduction  of  widespread  proportions.  Most 
things,  except  weather,  that  affect  production  of 
farm  crops  .and  livestock  seem  to  move  in  more  or 
less  definite  cycles.  About  every  eight  to  10  years 
an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  sweeps  across  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  decimating  our  herds.  The  stage  is 
now  set  for  another  such  outbreak;  the  last  serious 
outbreak  occurred  just  about  eight  years  ago.  Low 
hog  prices,  and  lack  of  ready  cash  have  operated  to 
reduce  vaccination  to  a  very  low  level,  so  a  high  de¬ 


gree  of  susceptibility  is  now  existent.  If  these  two 
major  factors  of  weather  and  disease  get  going  in  a 
really  big  way  they  will  combine  so  effectively  to 
control  the  corn-hog  situation  that  our  puny  attempt 
at  reduction  will  seem  like  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
a  little  child  dipping  water  from  the  ocean.  When 
the  tide  goes  out,  and  not  until  then,  the  water  level 
will  recede.  In  the  last  analysis  we  stand  or  fall 
depending  on  how  effectively  we  as  individuals  meet 
and  overcome  these  challenges  constantly  hurled  at 
us  by  an  uncompromising  and  pitiless  force  of  na¬ 
ture.  Farmers  are  so  intensely  engaged  in  these 
far-flung,  soul-searing  battles  they  have  little  time, 
patience,  or  desire  to  be  experimented  on  by  a  trial 
and  error  method  of  unproven  theories. 

* 

HIS  season  we  see  an  unusually  extensive  in¬ 
festation  of  tent-caterpillars  in  many  sections. 
These  creatures  are  characterized  by  their  nest,  a 
conspicuous  web  in  the  forks  of  smaller  branches. 
The  caterpillars  spend  part  of  their  time  in  or  on 
the  nest,  emerging  from  it  to  feed  on  the  leaves. 
These  caterpillars  grow  to  be  about  two  inches  long; 
the  body  is  black,  with  a  white  line  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  a  row  of  blue  spots  on  each  side.  The  adult 
moth  is  dull  reddish  brown.  These  caterpillars  are 
especially  destructive  to  the  wild  cherry,  and  as 
they  are  often  allowed  to  strip  such  trees  along 
fence  rows,  railroad  embankments,  and  the  edges  of 
woods,  they  extend  their  ravages  to  apple  and  other 
trees.  Control  measures  are  to  destroy  the  eggs, 
which  form  a  compact  mass  encircling  a  twig  and 
to  burn  out  the  nests  when  the  caterpillars  are  in 
them,  in  early  morning  or  on  cloudy  days,  or  to 
spray  the  nest  with  kerosene  emulsion.  An  arsenate 
spray  on  the  foliage  will  destroy  the  feeding  cater¬ 
pillars.  In  suburban  localities  the  local  firemen 
have  been  busy  burning  out  the  nests.  The  egg 
masses  are  readily  seen  in  the  Winter  when  the 
trees  are  bare,  and  it  will  pay  to  search  for  them 
and  cut  them  off.  The  forest  tent  caterpillar,  whose 
name  is  misleading,  because  it  dws  not  construct  a 
tent,  lias  an  unpleasant  habit  of  traveling  up  and 
down  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  back  and  forth  on  the 
branches,  sometimes  collecting  in  masses,  and  as 
most  people  dislike  such  creatures,  they  are  an  un¬ 
pleasant  accompaniment  to  a  woodland  walk.  It  is 
time  well  spent  to  destroy  any  of  these  defoliating 
caterpillars. 

* 

EWSFAFER  reports  of  that  terrible  $10,000,000 
fire  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  state  that  the 
probable  cause  was  a  carelessly  tlirown-away  match 
or  cigarette  stub.  All  authorities  on  fires  and  their 
prevention  agree  that  careless  smokers  are  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  fire  losses.  Cigarette  smokers  are 
especially  dangerous  because  they  usually  throw 
away  a  stub  still  burning,  without  putting  it  out. 
We  see  this  so  constantly  that  it  is  evidently  a 
widespread  habit.  On  the  farm  the  only  safe  rule 
is  to  prohibit  all  smoking  in  or  around  the  farm 
buildings.  Let  the  men  smoke  in  their  leisure  hours, 
if  they  must,  but  keep  lighted  tobacco  away  from 
barn,  corncrib,  poultry  house  or  other  buildings,  and 
make  sure  this  prohibition  is  obeyed.  We  think  an 
additional  danger  now  is  the  prevalence  of  smoking 
among  women,  for  they  are  usually  extremely  care¬ 
less.  While  none  of  us  can  reform  the  whole  mass 
of  inconsiderate  smokers,  we  can  at  least  see  that 
they  do  not  imperil  our  own  property  by  their  dis¬ 
regard  of  ordinary  precautions. 

* 

CCORDING?  to  a  survey  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board,  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  April  were  2.5  per  cent  larger  than  in 
March,  and  35.6  per  cent  larger  than  in  April,  1933. 
Average  hourly  earnings  were  57.9c  in  April,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  56.1c  in  March,  and  45c  in  June,  1933, 
which  was  the  low  month  in  1933.  Average  time 
worked  per  week  was  36.1  hours  in  April,  36.4  hours 
in  March,  and  34  hours  in  April,  1933.  Manufac¬ 
turing  activity,  as  measured  by  total  man-hours 
worked,  was  2.5  per  cent  greater  in  April  than  in 
March.  The  advance  was  due  entirely  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  at 
work,  since  the  average  wage-earner  worked  a 
slightly  shorter  week  than  in  March.  From  the  low 
point  in  March,  1933,  total  man-hours  worked  have 
increased  69.5  per  cent.  Total  pay  roll  disbursements 
were  5.9  per  cent  larger  in  April  than  in  March, 
1934.  Increases  in  payroll  disbursements  from 
March,  1934,  to  April,  1934,  were  recorded  in  the 
following  industries:  Agricultural  implements,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  chemicals,  electrical  manufacturing,  furni¬ 
ture,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  iron  and  steel,  lumber 
and  millwork,  paint  and  varnish,  paper  and  pulp. 
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paper  products,  printing — book  and  job,  and  news 
and  magazine,  rubber,  foundries,  machines  and  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  heavy  equipment  and  other  foundry 
products. 

* 

PYRTS  of  the  East  are  suffering  with  drought, 
but  the  condition  is  reported  more  serious  in 
some  of  the  Central  and  North  Central  States, 
where  grain  crops,  hay,  pastures  and  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  are  being  damaged.  Precipitation  from  January 
1  to  May  1  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Illi¬ 
nois:  second  lowest  ever  for  Indiana.  Missouri  and 
Ohio;  third  lowest  for  Kansas;  fourth  lowest  for 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  fifth  lowest  for  Montana. 
Except  in  the  Northwest,  bay  crops  have  had  a  poor 
start  and  the  condition  on  May  1  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  substantially  lower  than  on  the  same 
date  in  any  of  the  past  50  years.  Carryover  of  hay 
in  Oregon  is  above  average,  but  in  the  dairy  sections 
of  the  North  Central  States  holdover  stocks  are  less 
than  half  of  a  year  ago,  and  pastures  the  poorest  in 
50  years.  As  to  fruit,  prospects  are  for  fair  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwest,  and  a  reduction  in  the  east¬ 
ern  crop.  The  pear  crop  of  Oregon  may  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  last  year,  but  the  apple  crop  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  light  output  of  1933.  The  Pacific  Coast 
dried  prune  crop  is  expected  to  he  less  than  normal. 

* 

HERE  is  nothing  quite  so  hard  for  the  average 
citizen  as  to  place  his  vote  where,  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Some  of 
us  have  always  followed  our  party,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  lmt  we  think  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  country  people  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  principles  rather  than  parties,  and  who  will 
no  longer  place  their  votes  where  they  are  told, 
without  regard  for  jiersonal  judgment.  One  young 
woman  recently  remarked  to  us  that  her  chief  ob¬ 
ject  in  voting  now  was  to  vote  against  someone  she 
disliked.  Naturally,  the  chief  object  of  party  poli¬ 
tics  is  to  “keep  the  voters  in  line.”  This  is  not  so 
easy  when  the  voter  begins  to  think  for  himself. 
This  is  a  good  year  to  study  political  trends,  local, 
State  and  national,  and  during  the  next  few  months 
you  should  decide  the  direction  of  your  vote  next 
November.  These  are  stirring  times,  and  whether 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  some  great  social 
changes  may  he  recorded  in  your  vote.  One  man 
on  a  hill  farm  may  not  sound  very  important,  hut 
his  vote  may  he  a  deciding  factor  in  an  emergency 
that  would  affect  his  whole  future. 

* 

BRING  the  year  we  have  many  reports  from 
rural  school  patrons,  stating  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  rulings  from  the  State  Department  on 
points  of  moment  to  them.  Replies  state  that  the 
question  has  been  referred  to  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  for  attention.  In  some  cases,  this  official 
promises  information  later,  but  it  dot's  not  come, 
and  in  others  the  request  is  ignored.  We  advise 
keeping  at  it  by  writing  headquarters  again,  report¬ 
ing  failure  to  get  the  needed  facts  from  the  De¬ 
partment's  local  representative.  Farmers  do  their 
share  of  “paying  the  freight”  for  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  these  superintendents,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  questions  of  importance  to  them  should  he 
ignored  or  kicked  about  from  one  “authority”  to 
another,  instead  of  giving  a  frank  and  direct  answer. 


Brevities 

“The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath 
made  even  both  of  them.” 

Something  lo  think  about  in  that  butterfat  per¬ 
centage  article  by  Prof.  Duck  on  page  432. 

The  bee-shipping  industry  is  estimated  to  do  an  an¬ 
nual  business  of  $560,000.  This  is  now  to  be  operated 
under  a  government  code. 

During  March,  no  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported 
throughout  the  whole  State  of  New  York.  Measles 
led  among  all  reportable  diseases. 

Stone  “kitchen  tools,”  said  to  date  back  to  18,000 
B.G..  have  been  found  in  Virginia  recently.  How  much 
will  remain  of  our  modern  household  utensils  after  18,- 
606  years? 

We  shall  be  interested  in  learning  whether  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  praying  mantis  survived  the  Winter  in 
northern  localities.  No  doubt  specimens  will  travel  up 
from  the  South  on  railway  cars  and  other  systems  of 
1  ransportation. 

Some  educators  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  alleged 
necessity  of  teaching  parents  how  to  study  their  chil¬ 
dren.  What  would  grandfathers  people  have  thought 
of  that?  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  our  parents  acquired 
the  essential  ideas  for  “safe  and  sane”  and  useful  living. 

The  New  York  County  Grand  Jury  is  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  State's  parole  system.  The  jury  found 
that  within  the  past  year  26  paroled  men  have  been 
arrested  for  murder,  and  32  for  robbery  and  other 
crimes.  One  man  freed  on  parole  from  Elmira  after  a 
short  incarceration  has  been  convicted  of  murder  and 
is  awaiting  execution. 
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The  Gold  and  Silver  Bugaboo 

A  Tit  10  of  our  friends  has  announced  that  “'the 
most  important  quotation  in  the  world  is  the 
price  of  gold.”  Why?  Gold  is  a  government  mon¬ 
opoly.  It  is  a  frozen  national  asset.  It  earns  noth¬ 
ing.  It  feeds,  clothes  or  shelters  nobody.  We  pay 
interest  on  the  cost  of  it  and  rent  on  the  storage  of 
it.  It  is  a  crime  for  a  citizen  to  own  it.  The  price 
of  it  is  fixed  by  one  man.  It  is  available  only  to 
international  bankers.  Just  what  is  the  magic  in 
this  lump  of  useless  metal  that  makes  the  arbitrary 
price  of  it  in  a  treasury  vault  more  important  than 
the  price  of  iron  in  a  plowshare  or  of  gilded  tin  in 
a  child’s  toy? 

This  group  still  insists  that  a  nation  can  demone¬ 
tize  gold,  impound  it,  sterilize  it  in  a  vault,  penalize 
private  ownership  of  it,  and  then  that  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities  will  rise  and  fall  with  the 
arbitrary  price  the  government  fixes  for  the  new 
coinage  of  gold.  If  gold  had  this  magical  power, 
the  price  quotation  would  certainly  be  important. 
For  one  thing  it  would  completely  repeal  our  time- 
honored  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
gold  price  theory  is  not  only  repugnant  to  reason, 
but  in  practice  it  was  tried  out  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  several  months.  It  failed  and  was  officially 
abandoned.  The  proponents  of  the  occult  power  of 
gold  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  position  of 
gold  as  a  commodity,  and  its  functions  when  a 
definite  weight  of  it  constituted  a  legal  unit  of 
value  (a  dollar)  as  well  as  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  exchange  and  faxes  and  debts.  Even 
then  while  the  price  of  gold  was  plugged  or  fixed, 
the  value  of  it  fluctuated  violently,  and  when  the 
value  rose  its  purchasing  power  increased  and  the 
average  commodity  price  fell.  This  effect  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  theory  that  commodity  prices 
move  up  and  down  with  the  arbitrary  price  fixed  for 
gold.  To  pay  more  than  gold  is  worth  as  a  com¬ 
modity  for  storage  can  have  no  more  effect,  it  seems 
to  us,  on  the  general  price  level  than  to  buy  pave¬ 
ment  stones  at  a  bonus  price  and  store  them  in  a 
cellar.  Where  gold  is  money  and  money  is  dear,  it 
means  that  price  of  commodities  is  low. 

The  manipulation  and  control  of  money  is  the 
greatest  racket  in  the  world.  The  racketeers  are 
the  big  international  bankers,  the  owners  of  and 
speculators  in  silver,  and  the  high  political  leaders. 
None  of  these  groups  has  any  illusions  as  to  the 
magic  of  gold  or  silver.  They  know  that  these 
metals  have  little  intrinsic  worth  and  that  artificial 
value  depends  not  on  their  utility  but  on  national 
law.  They  know  that  neither  of  these  metals  nor  both 
of  them  combined  could  be  relied  upon  because  of 
their  utility  and  volume  as  a  measure  of  value,  or 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  know  that  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  very  low  if  the  artificial 
demand  created  for  them  by  governments  should  be 
withdrawn;  that  the  legal  tender  quality  conferred 
by  law  is  what  gives  purchasing  power  to  money, 
and  that  money  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  like  other  things.  In  other  words  they 
know  that  price  is  the  ratio  between  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  products  and  services  on  one  side  of 
the  equation,  and  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
money  on  the  other  side.  They  want  a  kind  of 
money  that  they  can  increase  and  decrease  at  will. 
This  gives  them  power  to  raise  and  lower  prices  at 
will. 

The  big  financiers  are  now  fighting  to  hold  their 
monopoly  in  the  privilege  of  issuing  credit  money, 
because  of  the  power  and  profit  in  it.  The  silver 
men  are  fighting  for  a  share  in  it.  Among  them  are 
a  few  leaders  of  the  type  of  Senator  Borah  who 
joins  this  group  not  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
use  and  profits  of  silver,  but  to  increase  the  volume 
of  primary  money,  check  the  avarice  of  the  gold 
barons  and  help  stabilize  the  dollar.  The  gold  men 
with  the  credit  monopoly  represent  the  big  financial 
and  industrial  centers.  The  silver  group  represents 
agriculture  quite  generally,  and  silver  interests 
of  the  Central  West.  Free  coinage  of  gold  or  silver 
or  both  would  give  a  supply  of  primary  metal  money. 
The  value  of  it  would  be  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
the  dollar.  Hence  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  would  continue  to  fluctuate.  It  would  still  be 
necessary  to  use  credit  currency.  But  to  buy  silver 
and  store  it,  or  to  use  it  as  credit  money  as  now,  is 
a  waste  that  benefits  silver  owners  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.  For  credit  money  it  is  not  as  good  as 
paper  and  costs  more.  The  Administration  has  been 
carrying  water  on  both  shoulders  to  both  camps.  If 
it  has  any  definite  financial  policy  it  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  it  except  in  the  form  of  a  puzzle  which  may 
mean  anything  that  anyone  cares  to  read  into  it. 
The  latest  is  a  gesture  to  the  silver  interests  which 
is  generally  viewed  purely  as  a  political  exi>ediency. 
What  the  country  needs  is  a  simple  series  of 


national  notes  with  full  legal  tender  privilege, 
backed  by  the  entire  wealth  of  America  in  sufficient 
volume  to  facilitate  exchange  and  reasonably  stabi¬ 
lize  the  dollar. 


Spending  Your  Milk  Money 

EW  YORK  State  is  about  to  spend  $500,000  of 
dairy  farmers’  money  to  advertise  milk.  With 
economic  and  efficient  distribution  there  is  little 
doubt  that  good  advertising  would  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk.  To  us,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  the  money,  or  a  part  of  it,  could  be  used  at 
this  time  to  better  purpose  in  establishing  a  modern 
plant  in  the  city  to  demonstrate  just  what  it  should 
cost  to  distribute  milk. 

The  cost  of  city  distribution  is  not  known.  Dr. 
Spencer’s  figures  are  not  convincing  nor  accepted 
as  final.  A  modern  plant  could  be  equipped  and 
run  with  accounting  wide  open  to  demonstrate  the 
exact  necessary  cost  of  distribution  in  bottles  or 
otherwise  through  stores  after  allowing  a  fair  profit. 
The  area  of  distribution  might  be  limited  to  avoid 
hardship  to  present  distributors.  Once  started  all 
the  food  stores  in  the  area  would  sell  and  deliver 
milk  in  self-protection  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
trade.  The  saving  would  greatly  increase  consump¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  desired  wagon  service  to  their 
doors  should  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  it. 
The  newspapers  of  the  city  would  give  this  enter¬ 
prise  or  experiment  more  than  $500,000  worth  of 
advertising  free  on  their  front  pages.  We  would 
get  the  benefits  of  the  advertising,  we  would  have 
the  plant,  and  we  would  know  the  cost  of  distribut¬ 
ing  milk.  Producers  and  consumers  endorsed  this 
plan  IS  years  ago.  If  put  up  to  them,  they  would 
endorse  it  now. 


Is  Bovine  Tuberculosis  A  Menace? 

THE  testing  of  cows  for  tuberculosis  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  New  York  State  on  June  1.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  for  the  suspension  is  a  probable  shortage 
of  milk  in  the  near  future.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  blamed  all  our  present  dairy  troubles  on  a 
surplus  of  milk.  For  several  years  we  have  tested 
and  slaughtered  cows  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  be¬ 
cause  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  a  peril  to 
the  health  and  lives  of  people.  The  work  has 
been  insisted  upon  and  justified  as  a  health 
measure.  'The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pursued, 
and  the  cost  of  it  could  be  justified  in  no  other  way. 
If  this  official  and  professional  contention  was  and 
i ;  correct,  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  seems  like 
a  sacrifice  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  for 
a  commercial  consideration.  If  there  is  a  serious 
danger  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  to 
children  through  milk,  which  many  authorities  dis¬ 
pute,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  letting  up  on 
the  work  for  a  minute  until  the  disease  is  in  one 
way  or  another  entirely  eradicated.  There  is  no 
price,  that  the  State  should  consider,  on  the  life  of  a 
child  be  it  the  humblest  in  the  land.  The  official 
position  on  this  subject  is,  to  say  the  least, 
inconsistent. 


Federal  Investigation  of  Milk 

N  MAY  14  the  Joint  Resolution  for  a  Federal 
investigation  of  the  dairy  industry,  including 
the  distribution  of  milk  and  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer,  passed  the  House  with  an 
appropriation  of  $00,000.  The  resolution  is  now  be 
fore  the  Senate.  Today  is  the  right  time  to  write 
or  wire  your  Senator  to  vote  for  the  milk  resolution 


Delaware  Notes 

Oliver  A.  Newton,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  TV.  T.  Derriekson,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  were  recently  in  C’hadborn,  N.  U., 
where  they  studied  the  methods  of  producing  and  pack¬ 
ing  strawberries  in  that  section.  They  found  the  auc¬ 
tion  at  which  the  berries  are  brought  and  sold  is  run 
by  the  only  bank  in  the  town,  which  collects  five  cents 
per  crate  from  the  buyer  and  five  cents  from  the  farmer, 
and  from  this  10  cents  the  bank  pays  the  inspector 
cost  of  2 y2  cents  per  crate.  This  is  paid  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  of  the  State,  which  furnishes  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  buyers  do  not  have  to  employ  anyone  to  keep 
record  of  their  purchases  or  to  write  checks.  This  is 
done  by  the  bank  which  guarantees  all  payments.  No 
buyer  can  purchase  on  the  market  unless  he  has  the 
money  in  that  bank  to  pay  for  the  strawberries  he 
buys.  The  bank  also  orders  the  refrigerator  cars,  pro¬ 
vides  the  labor  to  load  them  and  the  necessary  police 
force  to  insure  smooth  operation  of  the  auction. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  Delaware’s  yield  of  wheat 
will  be  around  1,42«>,000  bushels.  This  forecast  is 
based  on  reports  received  from  the  different  farmers 
throughout  the  State.  If  this  production  is  realized  it 
will  be  about  80  per  cent  larger  than  1988  while  the 
wheat  crop  in  the  West  will  be  much  smaller  than  ex- 
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peeted  due  to  drought  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
past  month.  This  production  will  also  be  about  80  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  acreage  now  planted  in  about  75,000  acres  and  is 
about  3  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year's  acreage.  T. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Hail  May  22  did  much  damage  in  certain  parts  of 
the  county.  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  trees  were  uprooted 
and  roofs  blew  off  in  some  instances.  One  farmer  has 
sweet  corn  up  ready  for  cultivation.  He  expects  to 
harvest  the  first  sweet  corn  of  his  section.  He  also 
has  jmtatoes  up. 

There  were  no  peach  blossoms  in  our  section.  Many 
trees  are  entirely  dead  while  most  of  them  are  partly 
dead.  Apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plum  trees,  however, 
had  plenty  of  bloom  and  fruit-growers  look  forward  to 
a  crop  of  these  fruits.  Grass  is  looking  fine  and  a 
good  crop  is  expected. 

Eggs  are  selling  for  from  17  to  20c  a  dozen,  price  de¬ 
pending  on  quality,  size,  color  and  demand.  One  coun¬ 
try  storekeeper  pays  two  cents  less  a  dozen  than  he 
sells  for. 

At  the  Germantown  Garden  Club  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Reed, 
curator  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  Gardens,  delivered 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Iris.  Beautiful  pictures  of 
Japan  gardens  were  shown,  these  pictures  having  been 
taken  by  Dr.  Reed  in  1930  while  he  was  visiting  in 
Japan.  e.  a.  h. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Farm  work  is  progressing,  with  cool,  rainy  weather 
retarding  ir  somewhat.  One  lot  on  our  farm  is  still 
inaccessible  on  account  of  water  standing  in  good  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  This  has  not  been  the  case  for  years.  Per¬ 
haps  if  the  land  were  cracked  open  at  this  place  with  a 
little  dynamite  it  might  serve  to  rid  us  of  this  trou¬ 
blesome  water.  Apple  trees  blossomed  well  this  year 
but  the  blossoms  were  pinched  and  not  as  nice  as 
usual.  Many  hedges  are  found  to  have  been  killed  by 
last  TT  inter's  frosts. 

Prices :  JBaldwin  apples,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  17c  •  as¬ 
paragus,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  beets,  doz.,  70  to  80c;  carrots, 
doz.,  50  to  55c ;  dandelions,  bu..  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  doz 
75c  to  $1;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,’ 
bOc  to  $1;  peppers,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  potatoes, 
new,  bbl..  $5.25  to  $5.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12  to 
15c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  2 y2  to  3c;  scallions,  doz.  bchs.,  15c- 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  broilers,  live  Rocks,  lb  18  to 
22c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb..  23  to  26c;  ducks,  dressed, 
lb.,  18  to  19c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  19  to  22c;  butter, 
lb.,  27  to  28c ;  eggs,  doz.,  26c.  Clifford  b.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Reads  With  Approval 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  instructive  paper  I  wish  to 
register  my  appreciation  of  article,  "Is  Wealth  a 
Curse?”  in  April  14  issue,  and  article  ‘'The  Menace  of 
Wealth”  in  April  28  issue.  These  two,  indeed  able 
articles  should  not  be  lightly  passed  by  any  thinking 
person.  As  the  crisis  daily  deepens,  we  are  greatly  in 
need  of  more  such  articles. 

I  am  not  in  harmony  with  the  vast  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money  under  the  pretext  of  more  produc¬ 
tion,  while  destruction  continues  with  millions  out  of 
employment  and  without  proper  food  or  clothing ;  in  a 
land  where  "a  beneficent  Providence  has  blessed  us 
with  means  of  plenty.” 

With  dissension  arising  from  all  quarters  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Aanerica  is  not  yet  ready  for  "permanent 
dictatorship”  or  "production  regimentation.” 

The  article  ‘’The  May  Day  Parade”  in  May  12  issue 
is  right  to  the  point.  While  most  of  the  population  for 
the  present  continue  to  slave  for  Wall  Street,  I  wish 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  its  editor  power  and 
speed.  f.  a.  e. 

Rhode  Island. 


Protests  the  Lullaby 

I  have  been  a  milk  producer,  and  retailed  my  own 
product  for  many  years.  I  have  kept  still  and  watched 
with  interest,  but  without  protest,  the  creation  of 
health  laws.  State  offices,  agricultural  departments  and 
investigating  committee  after  committee,  milk  control 
boards,  emergency  frauds  to  cause  the  destruction  of 
food  products,  cotton,  etc.  But  always  the  same  re¬ 
sult  :  The  farmer  pays,  the  consumer  pays  and  both 
keep  on.  getting  worse  off  while  the  big  money  goes  to 
the  met1  with  the  wise  look,  who  sit  in  easy  chairs, 
drive  high-priced  cars,  play  golf  and  are  dined  and 
wined  by  a  few  saps  who  are  willing  to  sell  their  birth¬ 
right  for  a  pleasant  look. 

The  Milk  Control  Board  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
failure  because  it  is  in  control  of  a  group  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  either  the  farmer  or  consumer.  Now 
the  concern  is  over  the  surplus  which  they  brought  upon 
us  three  or  more  years  ago.  Now  they  want  to  correct 
this  surplus  by  buying  from  the  farmers  all  unprofit¬ 
able  cows  and  having  them  slaughtered.  Farmers 
would  pay  for  a  few  easy  jobs  of  riding  around 
the  country  and  be  the  means  of  furnishing  cheap  meat 
to  meat  packers  to  sell  to  the  unsuspecting  consumer  at 
a  price  that  will  make  a  profit  large  enough  so  they  can 
help  somebody  else  start  something  that  will  help  the 
poor  farmer. 

The  remedy  is  to  repeal  a  lot  of  foolish  health  laws 
that  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  to 
consumers.  There  is  no  surplus  of  milk  when  thou¬ 
sands  have  cut  consumption  partially  or  entirely  be¬ 
cause  the  price  is  too  high. 

This  great  government  was  founded  by  men  who, 
thought  united  in  purpose,  still  held  sacred  the  God- 
given  formula  of  individualism.  We  farmers  can,  and 
will,  if  left  alone,  clean  our  own  door  steps  if  our  so- 
called  benefactors  will  not  try  to  play  a  lullaby  by 
tooting  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  born,  horseheads. 

New  York. 
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tistical  records  covering  several  years’ 


Butterfat  Percentage 
Factors 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  ever-present  need  of  meeting  spe¬ 
cific  butterfat  requirements  frequently 
necessitates  resorting  to  various  expe¬ 
dients  by  many  producers.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  received  so  many  inquiries  relative 
to  the  possible  influence  of  various  fac¬ 
tors,  that  a  brief  review  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  importance  and  influence 
should  be  of  general  interest. 

Short-Time  Tests 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  seven-day 
test  was  in  general  use,  and  given  great 
publicity  and  quite  a  bit  of  consideration 
as  being  indicative  of  an  individual's  pro¬ 
ductive  ability  with  respect  to  both  vol¬ 
ume  and  percentage  of  butterfat.  How¬ 
ever,  such  tests  were  shown  to  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  doubtful  value  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  at  several  experiment  stations. 

As  early  as  1909  the  late  Prof.  Eekles 
published  information  which  indicated 
the  unreliability  of  such  tests.  AA  ork 
which  he  had  conducted  proved  that  good 
dairy  cows  in  high  condition  when  they 
calved  were  capable  of  converting  the 
stored  body  fat  into  increased  butterfat 
production  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
particularly  if  their  feed  was  reduced. 
Eekles  used  a  cow  which  was  in  high 
condition  at  time  of  calving.  She  was 
then  fed  a  limited  ration  for  30  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  she  lost  115  lbs.  in  weight. 
However,  her  milk  had  decreased  only 
11,4  lbs.  daily.  Her  fat  test  for  this 
period  averaged  6.1  per  cent.  At  the  close 
of  the  test  her  feed  was  increased  to 
meet  her  normal  requirements  and  with¬ 
in  two  days  a  decrease  of  1.4  per  cent 
had  occurred  in  her  butterfat  production. 
Naturally  breeders  and  producers  desir¬ 
ous  of  making  records  via  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  route  were  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  physiologic  factor ;  in  fact  they 
did  so  with  such  frequency  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  the  short  time  test  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  as  a  reliable  guide  to 
an  individual  s  real  productive  capability. 

Seasonal  Influences 

Last  August  the  Nevada  Experiment 
Station  published,  in  Bulletin  131,  results 
obtained  with  their  herd  covering  the 
years  1926  to  1932,  inclusive.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this  report  because 
I  had  seen  these  cows  and  talked  over  re¬ 
sults  obtained  to  date  with  some  of  then- 
staff  when  I  visited  there  three  years  ago. 

The  average  monthly  test  of  25  cows 
used  in  all  groups  for  the  period  of  seven 
years  shows  they  averaged  a  higher  fat 
percentage  during  November,  December 
and  January,  and  were  lowest  in  July, 
the  highest  month  by  average  being  Janu¬ 
ary  with  an  average  test  of  3.8b  per  cent, 
July  had  the  lowest  average  of  3.36  per¬ 
cent.  There  was  some  deviation  from 
these  averages,  which  occurred  for  no 
known  reason.  In  1926  the  high  average 
test  occurred  in  September,  and  in  1932 
it  occurred  in  May.  The  same  cows  were 
used  throughout  the  test,  making  proper 
corrections  for  the  effect  of  time  in 
lactation. 

Effect  of  season  on  both  total  and  per¬ 
centage  fat  production,  might  be  in¬ 
fluenced  to  some  extent  by  several  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  temperature,  pasture,  weath¬ 
er,  housing,  kind  and  manner  of  feeding, 
etc.  It  is  significant  to  note  in  this  test 
where  these  possible  variables  were  re¬ 
duced  to  their  known  minimums,  there 
was  very  little  difference  obtained  in  the 
average  fat  percentage  during  the  months 
of  December,  January  and  February. 
However,  from  the  last  of  February  un¬ 
til  July  there  was  a  steady  downward 
trend,  after  which  time  there  was  a 
gradual  seasonal  increase  until  the  aver¬ 
age  high  percentage  was  again  attained 
in  January. 

One  point  which  seems  important  is 
that  the  difference  in  average  monthly 
test  for  seven  years  between  December 
and  January  was  only  two-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent  greater  in  January  than  in 
the  preceding  month.  Due  to  lack  of 
control  of  the  stated  factors  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  herds  may  show  a  decline  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  mentioned,  as  is  indicated 
■by  a  review  of  creamery  and  State  sta¬ 


data. 

Temperature  Changes 

All  dairymen  know  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  cows  give  their  highest  aver¬ 
age  fat  percentage  during  the  mid-winter. 
Temperature  probably  plays  a  less  im¬ 
portant  role  in  such  seasonal  fat  in¬ 
creases  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Marked  decrease  in  fat  percentage  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  is  also  more  liable  to  be 
due  to  factors  other  than  heat. 

Where  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture 
too  early,  when  hay  and  silage  are  fre¬ 
quently  short,  where  little  or  no  supple¬ 
mental  feed  is  given,  particularly  during 
late  Summer  when  it  may  be  farther  gone 
than  is  realized  and  when  flies  are  bad, 
these  contributing  factors  are  probably  of 
more  importance  than  is  the  factor  of 
temperature.  This  is  again  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Nevada  work  mentioned 
where  the  cows  under  proper  control  con¬ 
ditions  in  seven  years  had  an  average 
variation  of  .5  of  1  per  cent  between  the 
January  high  average  and  the  July  low, 
when  making  proper  corrections  for  itme 
in  lactation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that 
cows  unduly  exposed  to  cold,  wet,  and 


stormy  weather  for  any  considerable  time 
will  show  at  least  a  very  decided  tem¬ 
porarily  decreased  total  yield,  however, 
there  will  be  little  if  any  change  in  fat 
percentage,  if  other  variables  are 
eliminated. 

When  we  talk  about  changing  fat  per¬ 
centage  we  must  be  careful  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  this  with  total  volume  of  fat.  If 
volume  of  milk  remains  about  constant 
for  a  given  period,  and  fat  percentage  is 
raised,  naturally  total  volume  of  fat  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  increased.  However,  a 
decided  change  in  total  volume  of  both 
milk  and  fat  can  he  and  frequently  is  at¬ 
tained  without  making  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  percentage  of  fat  present. 

Lactation  Progression 

Experimental  work  as  well  as  breeders 
seem  agreed  that  for  about  two  weeks 
after  coming  fresh  most  cows  will,  if  in 
good  condition,  usually  show  some  in¬ 
crease  in  fat  percentage,  followed  by  a 
gradual  average  decline  of  from  .2  to  .4 
of  1  per  cent  for  the  next  six  to  eight 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  is 
a  gradual  normal  rise,  culminating  in  the 
individual  high  point  attained  just  prior 
to  being  dried  off.  The  average  of  the 
cows  in  the  recent  Nevada  work  men¬ 
tioned  shows  a  fairly  constant  fat  per¬ 
centage  level  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
month  of  lactation,  after  which  the  rise 
was  very  marked  and  progressively  higher. 
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The  low  point  for  fat  percentage  in  a 
given  lactation  period  is  normally  at¬ 
tained  in  the  sixth  to  eighth  week  after 
freshening,  and  the  high  point  just  be¬ 
fore  the  cow  is  dried  off.  In  most  herds 
which  are  well  fed,  properly  housed  and 
cared  for,  this  diffeernce  will  he  about  .4 
to  .6  of  1  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  higher 
percentage  attained  toward  the  close  of 
the  period,  total  volume  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  volume  reductions  of  milk  nor¬ 
mally  being  at  the  rate  of  about  7  per 
cent  monthly  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  month,  after  which  the  decrease 
in  volume  becomes  progressively  greater. 

Feed  Factors 

A  study  of  possible  feed  influence  on 
butterfat  percentage  should  be  based  on 
at  least  three  considerations :  kind,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  quantity  of  both  roughage  and 
concentrate  components,  and  the  possible 
influence  of  the  nutrients,  minerals  and 
vitamins  in  various  combinations  and 
ratios.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough 
study  of  this  important  subject  based  on 
the  three  considerations  as  mentioned 
has  never  been  adequately  conducted  by 
any  of  our  experiment  stations. 

AA'hile  considerable  work  has  been  done, 
with  negative  results,  testing  the  possible 
nutritional  influence  on  butterfat  per¬ 
centage  of  various  combinations  of  rough- 
ages  and  concentrates  such  work  has 
been  almost  entirely  along  quantitative 
rather  than  qualitative  lines  of  investi¬ 
gation.  In  view  of  present  knowledge  of 
qualitative  feed  influence,  particularly 
With  reference  to  vitamin,  mineral  and 
protein  influence,  experimental  work  re¬ 
ported  to  date  is  too  inadequate  to  say 
conclusively  butterfat  percentage  cannot 
be  influenced  by  feed. 

All  average  records  and  experimental 
work  show,  without  exception,  a  seasonal 
decline  of  several  points,  when  proper  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  time  in 
lactation,  starting  such  declines  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  extending  until  some  time  in 
June.  The  very  constancy  of  such  sea¬ 
sonal  variations  is  the  strongest  support¬ 
ing  evidence  that  external  factors  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  inherited  limitations  can  and 
do  exert  an  important  influence. 

Reserves  of  needed  vitamins  or  ele¬ 
ments  apparently  are  stored  during  the 
Summer  on  pasture,  such  stored  reserves 
lasting  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
Winter.  Resultant  seasonal  fat  declines 
would  clearly  indicate  such  a  possibility. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  not  in  the 
recipe.  I  have  recently  visited  some  herds, 
which  have  been  using  a  commercial  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  for  several  months, 
which  have  shown  very  marked  and  defi¬ 
nite  increases  in  butterfat  percentage 
from  the  continued  use  of  this  feed  over 
periods  of  several  months  duration. 

In  fairness  to  this  or  any  other  feed  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are  now 
in  a  period  of  normal  seasonal  decline, 
and  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
this  fact  in  considering  possible  feed  in¬ 
fluence.  While  corrections  were  not 
made  for  time  of  lactation  influence  in 
the  herds  I  visited  the  ratio  between 
fresh  cows  added  and  strippers  removed 
was  fairly  well  equalized.  In  the  herds 
mentioned  the  owners  stated  the  increase 
in  butterfat  had  also  been  accompanied 
by  an  improved  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  cows. 

A  proper  blend  of  nutrients,  vitamins 
and  minerals  might  very  logically  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  exerting  a  possible  influence  on 
butterfat  production  which  in  spite  of 
present  known  physiologic  limitations 
would  establish  a  new  maximum  for  the 
individual  so  fed. 

Other  Factors 

My  good  friend  Dean  White,  and  Prof. 
Judkins,  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  after  examining  19,002  advanced 
registry  records  of  the  four  leading  dairy 
breeds  found  such  records  indicate  the 
average  fat  test  to  be  some  higher  for  the 
first  lactation  period,  followed  by  a  very 
gradual  decline  until  maturity.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  not  the  case  in  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  records  examined.  Bow¬ 
en's  studies  and  work  at  the  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion  also  show  that  age  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  exerting  any  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  on  butterfat  percentage. 

Making  proper  allowance  for  seasonal 
influence  as  previously  discussed,  the  time 
of  freshening  has  no  apparent  influence 
on  butterfat  percentage,  as  is  clearly 


Several  months  ago  A.  J.  Chandler,  Waverly,  N.  I7.,  changed  the  concentrate  ration 
of  this  group  of  cows  to  a  new  commercial  mixed  feed.  Their  average  butterfat 
percentage  during  this  time  increased  six  points. 


Using  a  similar  concentrate  mixture,  these  coirs  in  the  herd  of  flag  Ingham, 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  have  had  a  continuous  increase  in  butterfat  percentage  during  the 
time  of  greatest  normal  seasonal  decline. 


JJroadlawn  Nancy  2nd’s  Golden  Frisco,  former  champion  at  New  )  ork  State  Fair, 
owned  by  F.  P.  Gildersleeve  &  Son,  Union  Springs,  N.  F.  Butterfat  production 
may  be  increased  in  daughter  over  dam  comparsions  by  using  sires  with  high  fat  index. 
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shown  by  many  tests  at  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  time  of  freshening 
does,  however,  have  a  marked  influence  on 
volume  production,  all  work  is  again  in 
agreement  that  Fall  freshened  cows  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  total  lactation  volume  of 
milk  and  butterfat,  and  also  give  the 
greatest  financial  return  over  feed  cost. 

Where  cows  are  properly  stripped  nu¬ 
merous  tests  show  that  milking  machines 
exert  no  influence  on  butterfat  per  eent- 
age.  Moderate  exercise  usually  exerts  a 
slight  stimulating  effect,  and  excessive  ex¬ 
ercise  a  corresponding  depressing  effect  on 
both  quantity  and  percentage  of  butter¬ 
fat  production.  Grooming  has  no  appar¬ 
ent  effect  on  fat  percentage,  however  it 
would  improve  quality  by  lowering  bac¬ 
teria  count. 

If  feeds  are  used  which  contain  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  olein  they  may 
iesult  in  the  production  of  a  soft  or 
fluffy  butter  but  such  influence  is  quali¬ 
tative  not  quantitative. 

It  is  thus  seen  from  a  review  of  all 
factors  which  might  possibly  influence 
butterfat  percentage,  other  than  feed,  the 
only  two  of  any  significant  or  constant 
importance  are,  time  in  lactation  period, 
and  season  of  the  year.  Where  possible 
feed  influence  are  being  observed  proper 
allowance  should  be  made  for  both  these 
factors  to  obtain  a  correct  analysis  of 
obtained  results. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  (5. — American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
annual  meeting,  at  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

June  7-0.  —  Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
S.  Beattie,  Spring  Valley,  N.  \. 

June  13. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  New  Brunswick.  N.  .1. 

June  14-17. — Westchester  County.  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  22. — Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

July  0-Aug.  17.  —  Forty-third  annual 
Summer  session,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  25.  —  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Summer  meeting,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  IS.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  parish  show 
at  Folly  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury,  secretary. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Will  Celebrate  Golden 
Jubilee 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  year.  This  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  International  Dive  Stock  Ex¬ 
position  held  annually  in  Chicago. 

The  celebration  will  bring  together  a 
large  number  of  Aberdeen-Angus  breed¬ 
ers  and  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Societies  of 
England.  Scotland.  New  Zealand.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  America  and  Canada,  will 
have  an  official  representatives  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  this  occasion. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  100  to  220  Ills.,  mostly  $-1 ;  1120  to  250 
Ills..  $3.75  to  $4  :  250  to  300  lbs..  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
120  to  140  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3;  under  120  lbs., 
and  sows,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Cattle,  best  yearlings,  $0.75  to  $7;  medium 
to  good  steers.  $5.60  to  $0.25;  culls  down  to  $4; 
best  heifers,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  good  fat  cows,  $3.75 
to  $4:  beef  bulls.  $3.50  to  $4.  Calves,  good  and 
choice  vealers,  $0  to  $0.50;  mediums,  $5  to  $0; 
heavy  calves,  $5  down. 

Sheep,  Spring  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $10.50 
to  $11.50;  lightweight  and  medium.  $8  to  $10: 
shorn  lambs  steady  to  25c  lower:  good  and 
choice.  $8.25  to  $8.75;  shorn  wethers,  50c  low¬ 
er;  best  $4;  fat  shorn  ewes  down  to  $3. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  24  to  28c:  eggs,  li)  to  23c;  live  fowls, 
16  to  17c;  broilers,  21  to  25c;  dressed  fowls.  15 

to  17c;  broilers,  24  to  29c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.00  to 

$2.15;  asparagus,  do/,  bclis.,  $2  to  $3:  strnig 
beans,  bu.,  60  to  75e;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.15  to 

$1.40;  onions,  50-lb.  sack.  75c  to  $1;  spinach, 
bu.,  25  to  40c;  potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.75  to 
$7.50:  good,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  medium,  $5.25  to 

$6.25;  common.  $4.25  to  $5.25:  choice,  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  good.  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  $6  to  $0.75;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Heifers, 
choice,  $0  to  $6.50;  good,  $5.50  to  $0;  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  common,  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Cows, 
choice,  $4.50  to  $5:  good.  $4  to  $4.50;  common 
and  medium,  $3  to  $4:  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1.25  to  $3.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $4.25  to 
$5.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.25  to  $4. 
Vealers.  good  and  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium, 
$5.25  to  $8:  cull  and  common.  $5.50  to  $7.25. 
Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500 
to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.25;  common  and  medium, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1.050 

lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to 

$4.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs., 
$4.40  to  $4.65;  180  to  2(H)  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.65; 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.40  to  $4.65:  220  to  350  lbs., 

$4.15  to  $4.40;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 

lbs.,  $3.40  to  $4.15.  Sheep,  choice  Spring  lambs, 
$11.25  to  $11.75;  yearling  wethers,  $3.50  to  $5; 
ewes,  all  wts„  $1.50  to  $3.50. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  BRICES 

The  Milk  Control  Board  lias  lived  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  100  lbs. 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
delivered  during  April  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.10;  Class  2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B, 

$1.40;  Class  2C.  $1.40;  Class  2D.  95c;  Class  2E, 
90c — a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  on  these 
classes.  Class  3,  not  yet  available.  Class  4A. 
80c — 2%c  differential.  Class  4B,  82c — 2c  dif¬ 
ferential.  To  Class  1  milk  for  New  York  City 
add  53c  before  deducting  freight  rate.  The  net 
price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone  is  $2,175  for 
April,  1934. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24%c;  extra,  92  score, 
23%c;  firsts,  90  to  81  score,  22%  to  23 % e ;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  26c;  firsts.  24 c ;  centralized,  22%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  211/4c;  hennery  exchange  specials, 
19*<jc;  standards,  17',4c;  browns,  special.  23c; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  25c;  standards, 
2314c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1V6  lbs.  each  tip.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  16c;  broilers,  17  to  20c;  turkeys,  hens. 
17c;  toms,  1.3c;  ducks,  nearby,  12c:  geese, 
nearby.  7c:  pigeons,  pair,  30c;  guineas,  pair, 
80c;  rabbits,  lb..  14  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  25  to  29c;  fowls,  18c;  ducks,  15c; 
turkeys,  15  to  27c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Del.  and  Md.,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to 
$3;  jersey,  doz.  belts.,  60c  to  $3.50;  Pa.,  doz. 
belts..  $1  to  $4.50.  Beans,  N.  C.,  bskt..  35c  to 
$2.  Beets,  Va.,  hotbed,  crate.  75c  to  $1.25;  N. 
C.,  bskt.,  60c  to  SI.  Cabbage,  S.  C.,  bskt.,  40c 
to  $1.13;  E11.  Shore  Va.,  bskt..  75c  to  $1.  Car 
rots.  N.  C.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  State,  bskt.,  60" 
to  $1.  Corn.  Fla.,  crt..  $1.50  to  $3;  Tex.,  bskt.. 
$3.  Cucumbers,  Va..  bskt.,  $2.50.  Eggplants, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bltl.,  $6  to  $11.50.  Kale.  Nearby,  bskt..  35  to 
40c.  Kohlrabi.  Jersey,  belt.,  3  to  5c.  Lettuce, 
Jersey,  crate.  00c  to  $1.25.  Okra,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1  to  $3.50.  Onions,  Tex.,  50  lbs.,  25c  to  $1.10. 
Parsley.  Jersey,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Parsnips, 
nearby  bskt..  30  to  60c.  Peas,  En.  Shore,  bskt.. 
$1.50.  Peppers.  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
New  potatoes.  Fla..  bbL,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  S.  C., 
bid.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Old  potatoes,  me.,  100 
lbs..  $1  to  $1.45.  Sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and 
Md..  75c  to  $1.65;  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $2.13. 
Radishes,  nearby,  crate,  50  to  75e-  Rhubarb, 
nearby,  bch.,  1  to  2c.  Roinine,  Jersey,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.  Spinach,  nearby,  bskt..  10  to  50c. 
Squash,  N.  C.,  green,  bskt..  $1  to  $2.50.  Swiss 
chard,  Jersey,  crate.  $1.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug. 
$1  to  $3;  Tex.,  lug,  $1.55  to  $2.75;  S.  C..  lug. 
$1  to  $3:  repacked,  10-lb.  carton.  $1  to  $1.50. 
Watercress,  So.,  100  lx-hs..  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Sn.  and  En..  bskt  and  open  or  paper 
covered  lxixes.  85c  to  $2.35:  bids..  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
Cantaloupes,  Cay.,  crate.  75c  to  $3.50;  Ariz. 
crate.  $2  to  $3.50.  Dewberries.  Carolina,  qt., 
11  to  16c.  Honey  ball  melons,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.25 
to  $3.75.  Honeydew  melons.  Cal.,  crate.  $1  to 
$3.50.  Huckleberries,  Fla.,  pt..  11c;  N.  C..  qt.. 
33  to  40c.  Raspberries,  Cal.,  V2  pt..  10c.  Straw¬ 
berries.  En.  Shore  Va..  qt.,  4  to  10c:  Norfolk. 
Va.,  qt.,  5  to  8c:  y.,  qt..  6  to  10c;  Del.  and 
Md..  ot..  5  to  12c.  Watermelons,  Fla.,  ear, 
$570  to  $685. 

SQUABS 

These  are  current  wholesale  figures  in  the 
New  York  market.  18  to  35c  lb. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $5  to  $6.10;  calves,  $5  to  $7.50, 
lambs,  $9.50  to  $11;  hogs,  $4.40. 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 

Helps  Protect 
Livestock  and 
Poultry  from 
Parasites  and 
Disease 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 


booklet  on 
“FARM  SANITATION 
Write  today  I 
Address  Desk  b.-39-F 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Woo! 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
'»  Write— S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  -  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


The  AYRSHIRE 
is  the  COW- 


THAT  MAKES  THE  MOST  MILK 
OUT  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  GRASS 

No  other  breed  does  so  well, 
keeps  in  such  good  flesh,  and 
makes  so  much  milk  on  pasture. 

Start  now  with  the  breed  of 
perfect  type,  noted  for  its  graz¬ 
ing  ability,  and  heavy  production 
of  4%  milk. 


Write  for  literature  or  help 
in  locating  stock  to — 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 
96  Cenler  St.  Brandon,  Vt. 


4% 

MU* 


KARGE 

REFRIGERATION 


KARGE  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  further  details  on  your  Re¬ 
frigeration  for  Cooling  Milk 


At  a  price  for  performance  not  heretofore  obtainable 
at  any  price.  Complete — Everything  !  No  installa¬ 
tion  bothers.  It’s  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  received. 


.—with  consequent  power  cost  to  rebuild  and  overcome 
wasted  energy.  Uses  only  a  single  14  H.  P.  Motor  or  1 
H.  P.  Gasoline  engine.  Complete  unit,  heavy  duty  metal 
tank  and  patented  AIR  CONVERTER.  Delivered  to  you 
ready  to  go  to  work  with  no  greater  effort  than  to  place 
it  in  position  and  attach  to  power — electric  light  socket 
or  gasoline  engine. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 


This  model  has  a 
cork  insulated 
metal  tank. 


Two  Styles  : 


As  a  Dry  Cold  Storage  Plant 

—  for  poultrymen  —  market  men  — 
produce  farmers  —  fish  dealers  —  inn¬ 
keepers  —  restaurants  —  roadside- 
stands  and  diners. 

WRITE — Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
machine  that  pays  for  itself. 


Equipment 
with  2  inch 
fir  wood 
tank— 3  can 
capacity. 


Saves  its  cost  over  and  over  again  in  guarding  against  milk  losses 
— in  ice — in  power — in  labor — in  time  and  in  the  cost  of  ice 
haulage.  Cools  milk  from  animal  heat  to  50  degrees  in  1  hour 
and  down  to  40  degrees  in  2  hours  even  when  Old  Sol  is 
hovering  around  the  90  Mark. 


Think  of  a  machine  that:  gives  33-DEGREE  WATER  24  hours 
a  day  with  only  a  few  hours  of  power  operation! 


That  CHANGES  THE  AIR  IN  THE  MILK  HOUSE— sweetens 
it  and  tends  to  free  it  from  insects  and  flies! 

That  progressively  builds  solid  ice  to  give  you  the  extra  ad¬ 
vantage  of  constant  RESERVE  REFRIGERATION ! 


NO  AUTOMATIC  GADGETS  ! 


NO  EXPANSION  VALVES! 


NO  DEFROSTING  ! 


NO  PUMPING  ! 


Cork  insulated  metal  tank  and  circu¬ 
lar  wood  tank  of  2-inch  fir  which  has 
ample  insulation  qualities.  Priced  as 
low  as  $272. 

— 

EASY  TERMS 


MILK  COOLING  I 
WORRIES  BANISHED  1 


INC.  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Name 


I 


I  Addres: 


SWINE  \ 

I  GUERNSEYS  .*.  1 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

ALL  BREEDS  HIGH  GRADE 
Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  6-8  weeks  at  ...  .$2.75  ea. 

Chester- Berkshire  Cross  8-l0weeksat  ...$3.00ea. 

L  a  roe- Pm  e  Y^hhTreeSCr°SS  1 1 0’ 1 2  weeks  at  ■  «-50  ea. 
Large  type  Yorkshires^^  Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6. 

Duroc  Crossed  (.Shoats  weighing  100-140, 

Hampshire  Crossed  $8.50-$l0.  Young  gilts  for 

breeding  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8.  Bred  gilts,  $12- $15.  Add 
3oo  for  double  treatment — be  safe.  Selected  boars 
for  immediate  service,  $10,  $12,  $15.  Younger  boars. 
50.  60,  75,  85  lbs.,  $5.50,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $8.50  for 
fall  service.  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  every  double- 
treated  pig.  No  crating  charge.  Care  Old  Battle  Ground. 
CHAS.  DAVIS  -  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Held  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y . 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

.  Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

HEREFORDS 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  grow  thy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
cheek  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  While  Barrows,  8  weeks,  53.50  ea 

Registered  HEREFORDS 

We  Offer  for  Sale 

10  High  Class  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

all  due  to  calf  soon  at 

$125  each 

Delivered  anywhere  in  New  York.  Also  young  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 

BR00KVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y  orkshire — Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 

__  Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock. 

6-8  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee— A  Square  Deal 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

— 

.\  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  Kt^the^l^ngand 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  6  to  7  \vl;s. 
old,  $2.75:  8-9  vvks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar¬ 
rows.  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

CHOICE  ANCUS  HEIFERS 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  2  years  old,  T.  B.  tested,  full 
blooded  but  not  registered,  unbred,  top-grade  founda¬ 
tion.  Stock  positively  not  culls. 

G.  C.  EWING  -  -  MILLBR00K,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15th.  Pairs  unrelated.  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Hethesda,  Md. 

HOLSTEINS 

Yearling  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  g™wnfsts90!oo! 

MRS.  G.  A.  RIGGS,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berltsbire  and  Chester- Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks, 
$2.50.  Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester- Berkshire.  S  to 

9  weeks.  $2.75.  Chester  Whites  all  gone  in  this  section. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

1*7 AXTED-G UIXEA  FIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs, 
•-—either  sex  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

RTTr^pn  PICC  Chester  -  Berkshire.  Chester - 
1  lvJkj  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Whites 
6-8  weeks  $2.50.  8-10  weeks  $2.75.  25-30-lb.  Shoats 
$3.25.  Service  boars.  Vaccination  35c.  Ship  C.O.D. 
No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

•\  DOGS 

police  dog  pups  EKlsr,v..»i‘r;: 

STEINER  S  FARMS  -  Prattsville,  N.  Y 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  $2.50.  S  to  10  wks.  $3,  10  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Shoats,  50  lbs..  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O  D.  on 
approval.  Write  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Long  ears,  wavy  coats, 
W  none  better.  Males  $10,  Females  $5. 

O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $3.00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  .  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boiton  Pott  Road  -  T*l.  Waltham  0888 

NEWFOUNDLANDS :  Male  11  mos.  $35:  Female 
4  mos.  $25:  Female  44  mos.  All  registered. 

WILDES,  DARTMOUTH.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

PI  JPPIFC  Collie  and  Shepherd,  also  St. 
x  x  a  Bernard  and  Shepherd  crossed. 

Intelligent,  kind.  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

n  REG,  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F>  M.  Putting- 
“UROC  OIllllC  toil  A  Son,  MerrltHld  N.  Y. 

ft  I  fc  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs,  $5  ea.  Ready  June)!, 
v.  i.  Unrelated  pairs.  $  1  O.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

HORSES 

mil  IF  Shepherd  Pups  $5.50  each.  I.UCIEN  JONES 
V  VIjFILi  TO  BA  COO  V IL  I.E,  -  NORTH  CAROL!  N1A 

THRFF  fiflfil  fill  IK  farm  work  horses  for  sale, 
innee  UHRLuhU}  One  cat  choice  heavy  draft¬ 
ers,  one  car  liandy-weight  chunks,  one  car  cheap  horses; 
clever,  quiet,  gentle,  harness  broke.  Several  matched 
spans  work  mules.  Will  sell  truck  load  or  carload. 
Sorrel  and  loan  registered  Belgian  stallions  also  for 
sale.  FRED  CHANDLER  -  Chariton.  Iowa 

ftOLLlE  Pups,  sable  &  white,  3  mos.,  dandies.  Males 

u  98.  Females  $4.  OSCAR  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

PONIES 

CTA.UJON8  FOR  SAFE— Six  year-old  roan  Bel- 
^  gian,  two-year-old  black  Percheron.  DEPARTMENT 
Of  AM. >141.  HlSBAMURf,  ('cruel!  1  uivt-rsity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOIl  SALE— Purebred  Shetland  Ponies  at  reduced 
Mr  prices.  CHAS.  A.  WAGNER  EDEN,  MD. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


An  Adage  from  the  Orient 

At  the  punch  bowl’s  brink, 

Let  the  thirsty  think 
What  they  say  in  Japan: 

First  the  man  takes  a  drink, 

Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink, 

Then  the  drink  takes  the  man  ! 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

* 

Alpaca  used  to  be  very  popular  but 
it  has  been  out  of  style  for  some  time. 
We  recently  saw  it  in  modern  form  called 
“alpak,”  with  a  dull  silky  finish,  made 
of  rayon.  It  was  cool,  crisp  as  linen, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
end  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


783 — For  Afternoons 
or  Evenings.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in,  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  street 
length.  Ten  cents. 


805  —  Smart  House 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
7*4  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


760  —  Jaunty  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40-m.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vi  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


583  —  For  Small 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


and  does  not  wrinkle.  Young  women’s 
suits  of  this  material  in  black,  brown, 
navy  and  white,  were  recently  offered 
for  $10.95  by  one  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

* 

We  have  always  liked  theatrical  gauze 
for  Summer  curtains;  it  is  cool-looking, 
and  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors.  We 
like  the  natural  twine  color,  which  har¬ 
monizes  with  most  decorations.  It  is  a 
saving  to  use  such  Summer  curtains,  for 
finer  materials  suffer  a  certain  amount 
of  wear  from  being  blown  against  wire 
screens,  and  if  white  need  frequent  laun¬ 
dering.  We  used  to  buy  theatrical 
gauze  at  one  big  department  store  for  13 
to  17  cents  the  yard,  but  it  has  now  gone 


up  to  23  cents,  there  being  a  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  prices  of  all  textiles. 

* 

Candlewick  muslins  are  a  new  idea 
seen  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop.  The  mus¬ 
lin  has  coin  spots  of  the  candlewick,  col¬ 
ors  and  white.  We  thought  the  material 
prettiest  in  sports  dresses,  but  it  is  shown 
in  evening  dresses,  too,  and  there  are 
even  “fur”  coats  of  the  candlewick  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  to  be  a  cotton  Summer, 
and  there  are  many  coats,  both  for  day 
and  evening,  of  cotton  materials.  Eve¬ 
ning  coats  of  pique  are  shown  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  styles.  Of  course  the  candlewick 
dresses  are  not  cheap ;  we  saw  sports 
dresses  for  $15,  dance  frocks  $29.75.  For 
the  older  woman  some  of  the  frocks  of 
handkerchief  lawn  are  especially  cool  and 
pretty.  We  noticed  some  attractive 
styles  with  surplice  effect  and  fagotted 
trimming  for  $2.95. 


Canning  Berries  in  Their 
Own  Juice 

Here  is  the  plan  followed  by  one  of 
our  readers.  We  printed  this  live  years 
ago.  but  it  is  worth  repeating : 

“We  never  cared  for  canned  blackber¬ 
ries  until  I  canned  them  in  their  own 
juice.  I  gather  the  small  ones,  mash 
them,  heat  slowly  over  a  low  tire,  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag,  add  equal  parts  of 
sugar,  boil  live  minutes.  Fill  jars  with 
washed  blackberries  (shake  jars)  and  fill 
to  top  with  the  syrup,  which  should  be 
poured  on  hot,  while  the  jar  stands  in  hot 
water.  Seal  tight,  stand  in  warm  water 
up  to  rubbers,  just  let  that  water  come  to 
a  boil  in  a  covered  vessel.  Remove  the 
saucepan  from  the  heat  and  let  the  jars 
cool  off  in  the  water,  with  vessel  covered. 
They  are  then  ready  to  store  away  for 
Winter. 

“Red  raspberries  are  not  good  put  up 
in  their  own  juice.  I  use  a  thick  syrup 
and  proceed  the  .same  as  for  blackberries. 
You  will  find  every  berry  just  as  you  put 
them  in.  not  all  cooked  up  and  broken.  All 
fruits  that  are  sound  and  not  overripe 
may  be  canned  by  placing  them  in  a  steri¬ 


June  9,  1934 

lized  jar,  shaking  down  well ;  do  not  add 
anything,  just  seal  tight,  set  in  cold  water 
up  to  the  rubber,  let  water  come  to  a 
boil,  remove  from  lire  or  turn  off  the 
heat.  Let  cool  in  the  water  with  the 
cover  remaining  on  the  kettle.  Huckle¬ 
berries  or  blueberries  cannot  be  detected 
from  fresh  fruit  for  pies  or  to  eat  with 
sugar,  if  canned  in  this  way.” 


Devil's  Food  Cake 

Into  a  basin  put  one  cup  water  and 
heat ;  when  hot  stir  in  six  rounding  tea¬ 
spoons  cocoa,  and  let  boil  one  or  two 
minutes.  Let  cool.  Put  in  sifter  one  cup 
flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  sift  twice,  add  to  first 
mixture  in  same  basin,  and  last  add  two 
tablespoons  melted  fat,  two  egg  yolks  and 
vanilla  or  cloves.  Rake  in  loaf,  or  very 
nice  in  two  layers. 

Frosting. — Boil  one  large  cup  sugar  in 
one-fourth  cup  water  until  it  spins  a  long 
thread,  and  beat  slowly  and  steadily  in 
the  two  egg  whites  until  beaten  stiff. 

o.  c. 


New  Post  Toasties  Cut-Outs! 
The  Three  Little  Pigs 
and  The  Big  Bad  Wolf 

Also  wonderful  Cut-Outs  of  Mickey  Mouse, 
Minnie  Mouse  or  other  famous  Walt  Disney 
characters  are  now  on  all  Post  Toasties  boxes. 

T  TERE  they  are  — right  on  the  sides  of  Post 
Toasties  packages.  The  famous  movie 
"stars”  of  Walt  Disney’s  Silly  Symphony  .  .  . 
the  characters  the  whole  country  has  been 
singing  and  talking  about  —  the  Three  Little 
Pigs  and  the  Big  Bad  Wolf! 

On  other  Post  Toasties  packages  there  are 
other  Cut-Outs — Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse, 
Horace  Horsecollar,  the  Goof,  or  Pluto  the 
Pup.  What  fun  to  cut  them  off  the  box! 

Get  PostToasties  today!  You  and  the  young¬ 
sters  will  love  these  golden  crackly  flakes— 
made  only  from  the  sweet,  tender  hearts  of 
the  corn.  It’s  especially  good  with  fruits  and 
berries.  Post  Toasties  is  full  of  quick,  new 
energy.  A  product  of  General  Foods. 

By  special  arrangement  wich  Walt  DisneyEnterprises.  ©G.F.Corp.,1934  , 
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MY  PRESERVES 


.  .  .  because  I  use  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers.  Canning 
experts  and  demonstrators 
everywhere  have  used  them 
by  preference  for  over  25  years. 
Thick,  cushioned  rubber  that  stays 
alive.  Now  made  even  safer— a  10% 
wider  flange  all  the  way  ’round 
than  ordinary  jar  rubbers.  Cost  no 
more.  10c  a  doz.  Cheapest  can¬ 
ning  insurance.  Ask  for  them  by 
name.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct. 


SEND  FOR  TEXTBOOK 

1934  edition  of  our  popular  Home  Can- 
ners’  Textbook.  Follow  approved  can¬ 
ning  instructions.  80  pages  of  complete, 
reliable  recipes,  new  methods,  etc.  With 
free  supply  of  12  doz.  canning  labels, 
gummed,  printed  with  names  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  All  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and  Atlas  Ma¬ 
son  Fruit  Jars  are  the  only  jars 
which  are  all  equipped  with 
the  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

(54  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


QR  YEARS- 

I OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


BANK  BY  MAIL,  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  $1  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Bunking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  STATENIEM 


INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 


EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Ccnhuiq  txr  <■> 

"Iftxurljcrtic/ 


Choose  for 

LOCATION-  ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7lstS.t. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  Is  Your  Table  Set  Correctly? 

Not  long  ago  a  young  girl  told  me  of 
her  embarrassing  experience  while  spend¬ 
ing  the  week-end  with  a  friend  in  town. 
She  wished  to  help  at  meal  time,  so  she 
I  was  given  the  silver  and  china  to  set  the 
i  table.  She  said  to  me  :  “I  knew  how  the 
silver  should  be  placed,  but  at  home 
we’re  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  meal  on 
the  table,  and  just  put  all  of  the  silver 
down  on  the  right  side  of  the  plate  be¬ 
cause  we  can  do  it  quicker  that  way.  and 
from  force  of  habit,  I  did  it  then.”  Later 
the  friend  changed  the  forks. 

I  began  to  wonder  if.  hurried  and 
pressed  by  both  mental  and  physical  bur¬ 
dens,  we  have  grown  careless  about  the 
little  things  without  realizing  what  effect 
that  may  have  on  our  young  people.  Did 
you  read  the  story  of  the  “Log  Cabin 
Lady,”  a  serial  in  one  of  our  women’s 
magazines  some  time  ago?  I  think  it  was 
published  about  the  time  that  the  World 
War  ended.  Her  parents,  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock  had  gone  west.  Due  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  pioneer  life  and  the 
rearing  a  family  the  small  amenities  of 
life  were  gradually  crowded  out ;  the 
actual  necessities  requiring,  as  it  seemed, 
all  the  parents’  time  and  strength.  .She 
never  saw  a  table  napkin  until  she  was 
14  years  old,  when  some  came  in  a  box 
of  an  aunt’s  possessions  sent  from  the 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Basket  of  Tulips. — This  applique  tulip  pattern 
is  very  pretty  and  quite  easy  to  make.  The 
colors  may  be  any  of  the  tulip  shades  of  pink, 
orchid,  blue,  purple  or  yellow,  and  used  with 
i  green  and  some  pretty  contrasting  color  for  the 
basket,  A  check  or  stripe  is  pretty  for  the 
basket.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents,  any  two  quilt 
patterns  for  25  cents.  The  quilt  pattern  cata¬ 
log  of  124  pictures  of  old-fashioned  quilts  also 
15  cents,  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Eural  New-Yorker,,  New  York. 

East.  Later  she  married  a  man  who  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  public  life,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  she  suffered 
intensely  from  the  humiliation  of  making 
social  blunders. 

Though  we  all  know  that  the  character 
of  our  young  people  is  what  counts,  is  the 
thing  most  worth  while,  yet  the  ability  to 
do  easily  all  the  little  tilings  of  daily  life 
in  the  manner  generally  accepted  as  cor¬ 
rect  gives  them  poise  and  enables  them 
to  meet  whatever  social  situations  they 
may  have  to  face  without  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  humiliation.  This  ease  of  man¬ 
ner  is  acquired  only  from  habit,  daily 
habit. 

Let’s  take  an  inventory  and  see  if  we 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  help  them. 
Shall  we  begin  with  our  table?  We  may 
have  grown  a  bit  careless  about  it,  setting 
it  without  thinking  what  we  are  doing. 

For  a  dinner  party  we’ll  first  make  the 
table  large  enough,  allowing  24  to  30 
inches  space  for  each  person ;  then  lay  on 
a  silencer  or  table  mat,  before  putting  on 
the  table  elotli.  This  mat  should  cover 
the  whole  table.  (If  you  do  not  have  a 
bought  one,  one  can  be  made  from  heavy 
white  flannelette  or  from  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  heavy  bedspreads.)  The  creases 
in  the  table  elotli  should  be  smoothed  out 
so  that  they  are  perfectly  straight  and 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

If  the  meal  is  to  begin  with  soup,  a 
fish  or  fruit  cocktail,  the  service  plates 
should  be  laid  with  the  silver.  Edges  of 
the  plates  and  ends  of  the  silver  should 
be  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table : 
the  pieces  of  silver,  the  same  distance 
from  the  plates  and  from  each  other ; 
forks  with  tines  up,  to  the  left  of  the 
plates;  knives  with  cutting  edge  towards 
the  plate,  to  the  right  of  the  plates.  Then 
the  spoons  with  bowls  up.  Silver  is  laid 
in  tlie  order  to  be  used ;  that  used  last, 
next  to  the  plate,  that  used  first,  farthest 
from  the  plate.  An  exception  to  the  rule 
of  forks  to  the  left  is  that  an  oyster  fork, 
or  a  canape  fork,  if  the  meal  begins  with 
oyster  cocktail  or  a  canape,  is  placed  at 
the  right  of  the  spoons. 

The  water  glass  should  he  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  knives,  a  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  plate  at  the  head  of  the  forks,  with 
the  butter  spreader  across  the  plate, 
spreading  edge  towards  the  center  of  the 
plate  and  at  right  angles  or  diagonally 
to  the  forks.  Place  the  napkin  at  the 
left  of  the  forks,  the  edge  of  it  (or  if  it 
is  folded  with  a  point,  the  point)  on  a 
line  with  the  edge  of  the  plate.  If  the 
cocktail  or  soup  is  to  be  brought  in  after 
the  guests  are  seated,  the  napkin  may  be 
laid  in  the  service  plate. 

Put  salt  and  pepper  shakers  between 
every  two  places.  Chairs  should  be  placed 
with  the  edge  of  the  seat  directly  in  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  table. 

If  Ave  are  setting  the  table  for  an  in- 


CAPS  a*u/ 
RUBBERS 


JARS 


Every  year  this  thrifty  woman  has  a  winter 
garden  in  the  cellar  of  her  home!  Shelf 
after  shelf,  crowded  with  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables — summer’s  health  and 
sunlight,  canned  in  BALL  Jars. 

Once  this  winter  garden  is  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  in  BALL  Jars,  her  whole 
family  is  assured  of  a  delicious,  bal¬ 
anced  diet.  They  are  guaranteed  all  those 
health-giving  vitamins  needed  during 
f- _ 1  the  long  w  inter  months. 


Years  of  home  canning  experience 
have  taught  her  that  BALL  Jars  provide 
the  safest,  surest,  and  most  economical 
means  of  preserving  foods 
for  future  use. 

Your  grocer  can  show  you 
a  BALL  Jar  for  every  can¬ 
ning  need.  Use  only  BALL 
Jars.  The  name  BALL  is. 
blown  in  the  glass. 


GLASS  TOPS 

for 

MASON  JARS 


THE  BALL  BLUE  BOOK.  Mail  coupon  below  with  leaflet  from  a 
box  of  Ball  Jars  and  get  this  book  of  284  recipes  FREE  or  send  10c. 


Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  Indiana.  RNY-6 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
BALL  BLUE  BOOK.  1  am  enclosing — 

|  |  One  Ball  Jar  Carton  Q]  Ten  cents  in  coin  (Check 
Enclosure,  or  the  one  sent) 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


State 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TYkMjumA  of  Wemm 


PREFER  KERR 


JARS  cuuL  CAPS 

The  happy  experience  of  millions  of  home¬ 
makers  over  the  past  31  years  has  shown  that 
KERR  Jars  and  Caps  not  only  lighten  the 
labor  of  home  canning,  but  enable  them  to 
put  up  ALL  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats 
without  waste  or  worry. 

Use  KERR  Jars  and  KERR  gold  lacquered 
Caps  containing  the  natural  gray  sealing  com¬ 
position  for  ALL  methods  of  canning — 
Pressure  Cooker,  Steam  Cooker,  Oven,  Hot 
Water  Bath  or  Open  Kettle. 


This  year  don’t  buy  just  “fruit  jars” — buy 
KERR  Jars.  Look  for  the  name  on  all  KERR 
Jars  and  KERR  Caps.  Remember,  too,  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  KERR 
principle  of  sealing  by  modernizing  any  mason 
jars  with  KERR  Mason  Caps.  —  SIMPLE, 
SAFE  and  SURE. 


With  KERR  Caps  you  can 
TEST  the  seal  and  know  your 
jars  are  sealed  air-tight  before 
you  store  them  away.  The 
musical  note  tells  the  story. 


Get  YOUR  Copy  of  "Modern  Methods 
of  Home  Canning" 

Just  send  name  and  address  on  penny  postcard  for  this 
valuable  new  booklet,  containing  latest  information  on 
canning  all  foods  by  all  methods — or  sign  name  on  this 
ad  and  mail  today.  Address:  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp., 
421  .Main  St.,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

Name . 

Add  ress . . 

SELF  SEALING  BRAND  (Trade  Mark  Reg.)  PATENTED 


and  CAPS 


Standard  for  Over  30  Years 


at  Vs  today’s  value.  We  want  you  to  know  about 
our  Fine  Line  of  Beauty  Aids  and  Accessories. 
So  we’re  offering  you  this  dandy-handy  StyleQueen  Com- 

Fiact  for  a  “next-to-nothing”  price.  Latest  Book  Style, 
mi  tationLeather  Compact,  with  mirror.  Medium  red  cake 
rouge  and  flesh  color  cake  powder;  two  puffs.  Today 's  val¬ 
ue,  50c.  A  compact  you’ll  be  proud  to  show  your  friends. 
Order  by  No.  285  FE21388,  and  send  only  lOc  and 
3c  extra  for  postage.  Get  this  special  introductory 
bargain.  Our  sensational  cut-price  sale  book  of  Family 
Apparel,  included  with  each  new  customer’s  order. 


CHICAGO  MAILORDER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  I'fflWfrUFf 


•  • 

What’s  the  Sense  of 
Taking  on  Another  Chore? 

With  the  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A”  bat¬ 
tery  your  "radio  chore  days”  are  over. 
No  more  trips  to  town  for  recharging. 
The  Eveready  Air  Cell  "A”  battery 
never  needs  recharging.  It  lasts  1000 
hours  —  a  whole  year — even  if  you 
use  it  2  or  3  hours  every  one  of  the 
365  days. 

"A”  current  from  your  Eveready 
Air  Cell  "A”  battery  will  cost  you  less 
per  hour  than  even  the  most  economical 
form  of  dry  cell  "A”  battery.  And  dry 
cells,  remember,  are  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  When  new,  their  high  voltage  may 
blow  out  tubes  and,  as  their  voltage 
drains  away,  reception  gets  weaker. 

Eveready  makes  the  only  Air  Cell 
"A”  battery.  It’s  the  only  "A”  battery 
proved  by  test  that  will  operate  the 
new  "Air  Cell”  Receivers  satisfactorily. 
Any  attempt  to  substitute  a  cheaper 
makeshift  will  rob  you  of  the  splendid 
benefits  of  your  "Air  Cell”  Set. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Does  Your  Mirror  Reflect 
Rough  Pimply  Skin? 


Then 

Use 


CUTICURA 

And  Have  a  Clear  Skin  ! 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  8B(  Malden,  Mas*. 


INVENTORS 

time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  ‘ ‘Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney  5 33 - T  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C, 


ATHTUBS— SI  9,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinktubs— S20, 
Toilets — S3. 50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Oas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave,,  New  York  City 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  urn  and  Carbon  Corp; 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

Write  for  sample  of 
‘  ‘  Inthol  ”  —  wonder 
pain  remedy  for  neu¬ 
ralgia  ,  bruises  .colds . 
Bend  4c  for  packing. 

POLORISCO.,  INC. 

79  E.  130fh  St.,  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


TOOTHACHE 

DROPS 


June  9,  1934 


formal  supper  or  luncheon,  we’ll  use 
doilies,  a  centerpiece  and  place  doilies. 
Of  course  no  table  mat  is  needed.  The 
place  doilies  are  laid  to  allow  the  re¬ 
quired  space  for  each  person.  The  silver 
for  each  place  is  laid  on  Hie  doily.  Lay 
a  doily  for  each  dish  to  be  served  and 
hot  di$h  pads  under  those  for  hot  dishes. 

The  floral  centerpiece  should  not  be 
high  or  dense  enough  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  persons  sitting  opposite  each 
other. 

Place  serving  spoons  and  forks  near 
the  dishes  to  be  served,  carving  fork  at 
the  left  of  the  host,  carving  knife  and 
gravy  spoon  at  his  right. 

Glasses  should  be  tilled  three-fourths 
full.  MARY  REDYNS. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


How  to  Cure  Stuttering  or 
Stammering 

It  is  easier  to  cure  stuttering  than 
stammering.  This  is  true  because  stam¬ 
mering  is  more  deep  seated :  it  is  chronic. 
A  stutterer  should  he  cured  in  the  very 
earliest  stages  while  the  condition  is  still 
acute. 

Oddly  enough  a  stutterer  is  often  able 
to  speak  fluently  in  public  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  deeply  interested.  lie  may 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  himself  or 
with  trees,  birds,  flowers  or  animals, 
without  any  trouble  at  all.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  condition  is  the  result  of 
nervousness  alone.  It  shows  that  in  such 
cases  self-consciousness  plays  the  major 
part.  What  then  can  be  done  to  help 


resort  to  the  so-called  “silent  hours"  used 
in  some  of  the  speech  institutions.  In  the 
home  you  can  tell  the  child  that  you  are 
going  to  “play  keeping  quiet.”  The  rules 
of  the  game  will  he  that  he  or  she  must 
not  speak  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
He  must  curb  his  desire  to  utter  a  sound. 
If  he  can  write  he  may  he  permitted  to 
use  a  slate  or  a  pad,  hut  not  his  vocal 
organs.  This  plan  works  because  it 
teaches  self-control,  and  this  is  so  very 
important  that  without  it  no  stutterer 
nor  one  who  stammers  can  overcome  his 
defect.  It  develops  determination,  and 
this  surely  is  needed  if  success  is  to  be 
met  with.  It  teaches  patience  and  co¬ 
operation — two  qualities  the  afflicted 
child  must  learn. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  the 
boy  or  girl  should  he  given  some  light 
tasks  to  perform  every  day.  The  duty 
should  never  he  one  which  is  beyond  the 
little  one’s  age.  and  therefore  requires 
nerve  strain.  But  the  work  should  he 
done  at  a  given  time  every  day  and  be 
well  done.  This  will  teach  concentration. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  child’s  life  may  reflect  in  his  speech. 
If  he  is  orderly  in  his  habits  he  will  not 
he  so  apt  to  he  careless  in  his  speech, 
and  often  it  is  helpful  to  encourage  neat¬ 
ness  in  his  very  day  life. 

Now  all  of  these  methods  will  help  the 
afflicted  one  overcome  his  handicap,  hut 
— above  all  else — there  must  be  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  speak 
as  others  do.  You  may  say — “But  a 
little  while  back  you  said  not  to  make 
the  child  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
sqeaking  queerly.”  That  is  true.  But 
the  child  need  not  be  told";  he  soon  will 
note  the  difference  by  himself.  ITis  con¬ 
stantly  thwarted  desire  to  speak  out 


such  an  afflicted  one? 
him  always  at  his  ease. 

If  your  child  stutters  or  stammers, 
study  yourself  and  all  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  him.  Do  you.  or  anyone  else, 
speak  sharply  to  the  child?  Do  you  act 
in  a  hurry  when  he  begins  to  talk?  Do 
you  over-indulge  him?  Do  you  laugh 
when  he  makes  speech  mistakes?  Does 
anyone  ever  mimic  his  errors?  If  so,  the 
need  for  correction  is  plain  to  be  seen. 

Some  children  stutter  or  stammer  when 
they  first  begin  to  talk.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  it  must  be  stopped  at  once.  Not  by 
calling  attention  to  the  trouble — indeed 
rather  by  seeming  to  ignore  it  as  such. 
But  iu  reality  the  difficulty  must  he  kept 
constantly  in  mind  and  help  given  every 
hour  of  every  day,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Have  the  child  speak  very  slowly.  Take 
time  to  listen  attentively  to  all  he  tries 
to  say.  Repeat  it,  slowly  and  correctly 
after  him.  Read  aloud  to  him,  enunciat¬ 
ing  with  great  care.  Have  him  try  to  re¬ 
peat  your  words.  Keep  him  physically 
healthy.  See  that  he  lias  long  hours  of 
sleep,  sensible  meals  at  regular  hours 
each  day,  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  and 
congenial  companions  who  have  no  speech 
defects. 

Many  children  start  off  to  talk  correct¬ 
ly,  but  at  the  age  of  four  or  live  -begin 
to  stutter.  They  must  never  be  scolded. 
They  must  be  taught  to  stop  and  think 
each  time  before  they  begin  to  speak. 
This  may  be  difficult,  lint  is  worth  while. 
When  lie  1ms  thought  through  what  lie 
wishes  to  say,  have  him  speak  very  slow¬ 
ly,  finishing  one  syllable  before  lie  begins 
another.  He  must  learn  to  acquire  a 
calm,  deliberate  manner.  He  must  pitch 
his  voice  low.  He  must  not  be  required 
to  “talk  above  other  voices.” 

Every  day  certain  exercises  should  he 
gone  through  with  an  adult  by  the  child. 
These  should  be  the  taking  of  long,  slow 
breaths;  the  uttering  of  a,  e,  i,  o  and  u, 
very  slowly,  with  an  “m,”  an  “n,”  or 
some  other  consonant  in  front  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  This  can  be 
made  into  a  game,  and  so  not  prove  to 
he  irksome. 

If  you  are  the  teacher  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  child,  choose  short  sentences, 
which  are  easy  to  speak,  and  have  the 
child  say  them  to  rhythm ;  that  is,  have 
him  beat  time  with  his  finger,  liis  hand 
or  his  foot,  as  he  utters  the  sounds.  This 
often  proves  to  he  very  helpful. 

But  if  it  should  fail,  you  may  have  to 


quickly  and  to  he  understood  will  make 
him  see  his  defect.  Now  he  may  not 
think  though,  at  his  age,  what  is  needed 
to  make  him  normal.  lie  probably  will 
not ;  you  as  his  father  or  mother  must  do 
this  for  him.  You  must  never  once  weary 
of  trying  to  help  the  sufferer  free  him¬ 
self  or  herself  of  the  burden. 

But  if  you  fail  in  all  your  efforts,  and 
see  no  improvement  at  the  end,  we  will 
say,  of  six  months,  then  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  consult  a  speech  specialist.  If 
this  cannot  he  done,  take  the  child  to  the 
family  physician.  There  are  certain 
things  which  might  be  causing  the  trou¬ 
ble  that  only  a  doctor  is  prepared  to 
understand.  In  fairness  to  your  son  or 
your  daughter  do  all  that  you  possibly 
can  to  help  him  or  her  overcome  any 
speech  defect  early  in  life. 

BEULAH  FRANCE.  R.  N. 


Pickled  String-  Beans ; 
Canned  Beets  and 
Carrots 

A  new  way  of  pickling  string  beans  is 
proving  popular  in  our  family.  Cook  one 
peek  of  string  beans,  the  round  pod  wax 
bean  being  preferred,  until  tender  hut  not 
at  all  soft,  and  pack  them  while  hot  into 
glass  jars.  Put  1 *4  tablespoons  of  salt 
in  the  water  towards  the  last  of  the  cook¬ 
ing.  While  still  very  hot  pour  over  the 
beans  a  boiling  hot  sauce  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1%  quarts  vinegar  diluted  some¬ 
what,  one-half  cup  dry  mustard,  one-half 
cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  turmeric,  one 
tablespoon  celery  seed,  3  lbs.  sugar.  Ituh 
all  the  dry  ingredients  together  until  free 
of  lumps,  add  a  little  water  to  make  a 
thin  paste,  and  stir  into  the  hot  vinegar. 
Cook  until  it  thickens,  pour  over  the 
beans  and  seal. 

I  never  can  get  enough  young  beets  and 
carrots  canned.  My  family  like  them 
both  pickled  with  a  mild  dressing  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cook  the  beets  or  carrots  until 
tender  and  pack  into  cans  while  hot,  rub¬ 
bing  the  skins  off  the  beets  after  cooking, 
hut  peeling  or  scraping  the  carrots  before 
cooking.  Over  them  pour  a  dressing  made 
of  one  cup  vinegar,  one  cup  of  the  liquor 
in  which  the  beets  or  carrots  were  cooked, 
and  one  cup  sugar,  and  seal.  I  add  a  few 
pieces  of  stick  cinnamon,  five  or  six  whole 
cloves  and  a  very  few  mixed  spices  to 
each  can,  and  this  gives  an  added  zest  to 
them.  m.  r.  f. 


At  Work  in  the  H ome  Laboratory 
First  of  all,  put 
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Some  Sheep  Questions 

1  keep  about  50  Hampshire  ewes ;  they 
are  all  under  four  years,  lamb  out  well 
and  average  about  0  lbs.  of  wool.  I  have 
had  these  for  about  10  years  and  have 
used  a  registered  Hampshire  ram  nearly 
always.  I  was  thinking  of  crossing  these 
with  a  registered  Southdown  ram  or, 
maybe  a  Corridale.  Would  a  Corridale 
be  good  under  the  conditions  here?  I 
lived  in  the  western  stock  country  for 
years  and  there  they  sometimes  crossed 
Hampshires  and  Oorridales.  Are  Corri- 
dales  good  mutton  sheep??  Do  they  have 
many  twins  or  are  they  used  chiefly  on 
the  range  because  they  generally  single? 
I  have  sold  lambs  for  years  to  local  deal¬ 
ers  or  butchers  and  there  is  just  a  small 
profit  in  it.  They  want  it  all.  Do  you 
think,  if  lambs  came  about  May  1  and 
were  extra  well  fed  and  pastured  until 
about  Christmas,  that  the  profit  would 
be  better  if  they  were  dressed  live  and 
shipped  to  a  reliable  commission  firm  in 
New  York?  I  certainly  like  to  read  your 
column  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  w.  r.  g. 

New  York. 

Apparently  you  have  some  good  grade 
Hampshire  ewes.  The  Corriedale  rams 
if  of  desired  type  will  produce  excellent 
market  lambs  when  crossed  on  any  good 
breeding  ewe.  My  own  thought  and  re¬ 
action,  however,  is  that  you  now  have 
graded  up  your  flock  through  using  good 
Hampshire  rams,  so  why  change  breeds? 
I  believe  that  is  the  most  common  of  all 
breeding  mistakes — to  change  types  and 
Iv'eeds.  Any  of  the  breeds  you  mention 
are  satisfactory,  but  the  important  thing 
is  pick  out  your  breed  and  then  stick  to 
it.  Put  your  money  into  the  best  ram  of 
the  breed  you  are  using  that  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy ;  be  sure  lie  is  a  good  one, 
and  you  will  get  ahead  faster  and  go 
further  than  to  be  mixing  and  changing 
breeds. 

Twinning  is  not  characteristic  of  any 
breed,  but  is  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  ewes  when  they  are  bred  in  the 
Fall.  A  ewe  in  good  flesh  and  that  is 
gaining  at  this  time  is  more  liable  to 
produce  twins. 

If  you  are  sure  you  can  connect  with 
a  good  dealer  that  will  handle  your  lambs 
dressed  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  more 
profitable  to  so  handle  them.  However, 
I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  be  sure 
of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  dealer 
that  is  to  handle  your  lambs.  Two  years 
ago  I  fed  a  bunch  of  lambs  and  butchered 
them  myself.  I  sold  the  dressed  carcasses 
locally  in  Syracuse.  I  kept  careful  figures 
and  found  they  netted  me  about  .$1  above 
top  market  price  if  sold  live  weight. 

K.  w.  DUCK. 


Sudan  for  Silage 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  Sudan  grass  for  silage?  I  have 
a  piece  of  ground  I  was  thinking  of  sow¬ 
ing  to  Sudan,  putting  first  cutting  in  the 
silo,  and  plowing  next  growth  under  for 
wheat.  Would  this  be  advisable?  Is 
proso  an  advisable  crop  for  late  seeding? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  j.  k. 

Sudan  grass  is  quite  suitable  for  silage. 
It  is  worth  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
corn  silage  as  a  feed.  The  sowing  of  Su¬ 
dan  grass  prior  to  seeding  to  wheat  would 
be  satisfactory.  Probably  the  greatest 
value  would  be  obtained  in  using  it  as 
pasture  in  late  Summer  when  other  pas¬ 
ture  is  getting  short  and  dry.  Do  not 
pasture  Sudan  grass  after  it  has  been 
frosted  as  it  may  poison  the  stock.  Heavy 
frost  may  cause  the  formation  of  a  prus¬ 
sic  acid  salt. 

Proso.  also  known  as  broom  corn  and 
hog  millet,  is  suitable  for  growing  under 
dry  conditions,  but  with  normal  rainfall 
in  our  eastern  sections  it  would  not  be 
my  idea  of  a  desirable  crop.  The  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  reports  in 
Bulletin  135  that  various  types  of  Proso 
averaged  about  16  *4  bushels  per  acre  in 
records  kept  for  over  six  years. 

R.  w.  DUCK. 


A  Vermont  Holstein 

College  C.  P.,  a  Holstein  cow,  owned 
by  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Vermont  has 
just  broken  the  Vermont  State  record  for 
milk  production  with  27.245.7  lbs.  in  one 
year.  This  milk  contained  923.5  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  With  this  production  College 
(VP.  displaces  Buena  Vista  Rosa  Orms- 
by  as  State  champion  Holstein  cow.  This 
latter  cow,  owned  by  A.  1*.  Bigelow.  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  Vt.,  has  long  held  the  record  for 
that  breed  having  produced  S55.7  lbs.  of 
butterfat 

College  0.  P.  was  born  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm  and  has  made  three  official 
records.  The  first  was  in  1928,  when  she 
produced  18,706.6  lbs.  milk,  605.8  lbs. 
butterfat,  in  305  days.  Again  in  1931 
she  was  entered  on  official  test  and  pro¬ 
duced  24,004.4  lbs.  of  milk,  796  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat,  in  365  days.  She  began  her  third 
test  in  1933  at  the  age  of  11  years  and 
11  months.  To  date  College  C.  P.  has 
produced  a  total  of  more  than  150,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  over  5,100  lbs.  butterfat. 

She  is  a  small  cow,  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  1,150  to  1,200  lbs.  Even  though 
she  lacks  somewhat  in  size  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  capacity  and  constitution 
combined  with  extreme  quality.  She  was 
classified  as  “very  good’’  under  the  Hol¬ 
st  ein-Friesian  system  of  classification. 
This  is  next  to  the  highest  rating  used 
in  this  classification.  At  the  time  of  the 
inspection  Judge  Stevens  expressed  a  de¬ 


sire  to  classify  her  as  “excellent”  but  felt 
that  her  lack  of  size  prevented  her  from 
qualifying  for  this  higher  rating. 

The  pedigree  of  College  C.  P.  shows 
that  she  has  a  right  to  be  a  good  produc¬ 
ing  cow.  Her  sire  was  a  son  of  The  King 
and  he  in  turn  was  sired  by  King  Lyons. 
This  latter  bull  was  a  son  of  the  Colan- 
tha  Johanna  Champion.  The  dam  of  Col¬ 
lege  C.  P.  was  from  a  daughter  of  Dutch- 
land  Creamelle  Pontiac  Lad  and  he  in 
turn  was  by  Dutchland  Creamelle  Korn- 
dyke  Lad.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
great  breeding  bulls  at  Dutchland  Farm, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Recollections  of  Wild  Life 

The  memory  of  other  days  carrying  one 
back  to  boyhood  is  surely  stirred  when 
one  reads  of  the  old  home  town  that  had 
been  almost  blotted  from  memory.  While 
perusing  your  May  12  number  I  became 
interested  in  a  wild-goose  tale,  and  more 
so  when  it  spoke  of  Coventry,  which 
made  me  sit  up  and  take  notice,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  could  be  possible  I  might  know 
something  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  more 
so  when  it  mentioned  Lake  Wamgum- 
baug,  the  old  lake  where  many  a  time  I 
have  fished,  also  skated,  and  taken  many 
a  swim.  Over  70  years  ago  I  shook  the 
dust  from  my  feet,  leaving  the  memories 
of  the  past  only  to  be  dug  up  in  after 
years  by  a  “wild-goose  tale”  or  some 
other  incident.  Of  that  goodly  number 
that  I  left  behind,  can  it  be  possible  there 
is  anyone  living  of  the  old  schoolmates 
who  remembers  the  writer?  Of  the  older 
generation  Father  Time  tells  us  they  have 
“wrapt  the  drapery  about  them”  many 
years  ago;  I  am  only  following  in  their 
footsteps. 

As  the  hunter  has  destroyed  many 
species  of  bird  life,  I  wonder  if  the  goose 
will  go  the  way  of  the  wild  pigeon  that 
once  in  Connecticut  was  so  numerous. 
When  I  first  landed  in  the  West  fifty-odd 
years  ago,  grouse,  sage  hens  and  geese 
were  quite  numerous,  but  I  notice  they 
are  already  growing  scarcer  about  the 
ranch  on  the  creek ;  no  sage  hens,  few 
grouse,  no  geese.  The  government  is 
furnishing  the  ranchers  free  of  cost  pois¬ 
oned  bait  to  kill  off  the  grasshoppers, 
which  were  a  bad  menace  last  year,  and 
it  looks  as  though  they  will  be  worse  the 
coming  season.  If  we  could  do  away 
with  the  hunter  we  would  have  a  better 
friend  in  bird  life  than  poisoned  bran.  We 
have  poisoned  off  the  prairie  dog ;  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  coyote  and  other  preda¬ 
tory  animals,  which  will  leave  the  goph¬ 
ers,  mice  and  other  troubles  on  hand  with 
the  hoppers.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief 
that  when  mankind  takes  the  reins  of 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  nature 
we  will  get  into  trouble.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  different  species  of  bird  life 
extinct,  caused  by  allowing  mankind  to 
destroy.  Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a 
halt  declared  or  mankind  will  surely 
perish  if  scientific  data  has  it  right. 

When  a  youth  I  remember  shooting  at 
two  lonely  wild  pigeons  that  had  settled 
upon  the  dead  top  limbs  of  a  tree.  1 
have  the  reminder  with  me  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  gun  kicked  and  left  me  with 
a  badly  injured  nose  that  has  been  an 
eyesore  to  me  ever  since. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  west  of 
seeing  a  hunter  who  camped  out  on  the 
range  and  made  a  business  of  shooting 
grouse  and  sage  hens,  and  shipping  them 
by  the  barrel,  until  the  wild  birds  played 
out  or  the  season  was  such  that  the  birds 
could  not  be  shipped.  a.  p.  dow. 

Sheridan  County,  Wyo. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dressed  poultry  priees  are  easier.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  holding  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  2ti  to  27e; 
lirsts,  24  to  23c;  country  rolls,  25  to  27c. 
Cheese,  steady;  mrick.  13  to  15c;  new  flats, 
daisies,  longhorns,  14  to  15c;  limburger,  17  to 
23c;  old  uats,  20  to  24c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  22c;  grade  A,  1!)  to  20c; 
grade  B.  18c;  grade  C,  16c;  nearby  at  market, 
14  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  olwer;  fowls,  16 
to  18c;  roasters,  IS  to  25c;  fryers,  10  to  21c: 
broilers.  20  to  23c;  ducks,  10  to  17c:  turkeys, 
18  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
17c;  roosters,  10c:  broilers,  17  to  24c;  ducks, 
13  to  14c;  geese,  8  to  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50:  Rome  Beauty,  $1.85  to 
$2;  Northern  Spy,  $1.90  to  $2:  McIntosh,  $1.85 
to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu., 
45  to  75c:  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Maine,  110-lb.  bag.  $2.15. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrow.  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady;-*  Tex.,  white,  50-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.75; 
home-grown,  Yellow  Globe,  50c  to  $1.10;  green, 
doz.  belts.,  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Apricots,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.50:  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
cherries,  Cal.,  10-lb.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  oranges.  Cal., 
box,  $3.25  to  $4.75;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $4:  raspber¬ 
ries,  Cal.,  red.  crate,  $1.25:  strawberries,  N. 
C..  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Vegetables.  • — ■  Asparagus,  14 -lb.  belt.,  50  to 
60c;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.23  to  $2:  string¬ 
less,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets.  Tex.,  crate,  $2;  cab¬ 
bage,  Ala.,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  carrots.  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50:  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3; 
cucumbers,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.. 
$1.65  to  $1.75:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  oyster  plant,  doz.,  40  to  50c:  peas,  N. 
C.,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.75:  radishes,  doz.  belts.,  15  to  20c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  belt.,  10  to  18c;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  65  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
turnips,  50-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal,,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  sugar,  lb..  14  to  18c. 

Feeds.  — -  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16;  Alfalfa,  $20;  clover,  $17:  oat  straw,  $13: 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $19:  red-dog.  $22:  cottonseed  meal,  41 
per  cent.  $27.70:  oilmeal.  37  per  cent.  $32; 
gluten.  $21.60;  hominy,  $20.55;  table  eornmeal, 
bag,  $1.90;  rolled  oats.  $2.45:  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $4.50;  Alfalfa,  $12;  Alsike,  $12;  clover, 
$11.  C.  H.  B. 


In  producing  Creamatine 
we’re  proud  to  have  done 
something  that  hasn’t  been 
accomplished  by  countless 
others  in  50  years  of  trial. 
When  a  dairyman  can,  with 
the  use  of  a  feed,  increase 
the  size  of  his  milk  check, 
he  can  make  his  dreams 
come  true. 


■ — by  increasing  the  butter¬ 
fat  in  milk — is  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  dairy¬ 
men.  Increased  profits  in 
bigger  milk  checks  can 

TIOGA-EMPIRE 


mean  getting  out  of  debt, 
getting  rid  of  the  mortgage, 
buying  needed  tools,  sending 
children  to  college  —  and 
countless  other  things  that 
you  and  your  good  wife  have 
wished  and  dreamed  for. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that 
Creamatine  is  making  milk 
checks  grow  in  size.  Too 
many  have  already  proved 
that.  If  you  want  records 
of  others,  we’ll  send  them. 
If  you  want  to  make  a  re¬ 
cord  for  yourself,  begin  us¬ 
ing  Creamatine. 


President. 


FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


Waverly,  N.  Y. 


month! 


says  W.  H.  Hayes,  South  Carolina,  of  his  ESCO 


You,  too,  can  make  more  money 
just  like  Mr.  Hayes  does.  Get  an 
Esco  Milk  Cooler  that  pays  for 
itself  from  the  very  start.  Get 
Lower  Bacteria  Count .  .  .  make 
your  milk  more  salable!  ESCO 
(Low  Cost)  COOLING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  makes  money  for  you  .  . . 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
191  East  Market  Street  West  Chester,  Penna. 


because  it  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically  cools  milk  to  50  degrees 
or  below  and  keeps  it  cold  until 
shipped. Thousandsof  successful 
dairymenare  making  big- 
germilk  profits  withtheir 
Esco  Milk  Coolers.  You 
candoittoo!  Writetoday. 


isca 


FARMERS 


Send  for  this  practical 
booklet  on  “Milk  Filtra¬ 
tion.”  Edited  by  P.  J. 
Reeve. 


Please  mention  you r 
dealers  name  when 
writing. 


REEVE  6-  MITCHELL  CO 

Maket'A  ofFilta  inq  Materials  Exclusively 

1116  SAHSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


L 


No  Scars  or  Blemishes 


Quick  results  in  thousands 
of  cases  of  spavin,  capped^ 
hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts.' 
sprained  and  overworked 
muscles,  bruises,  other  ail¬ 
ments.  Won't  scar  or  blem¬ 
ish.  For  CATTLE:  Caked 
udders,  cracked  or  sore 
teats,  chaps,  cuts,  wounds, 
bruises:  CAUTION:  Accept 
only  LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM,  the  time-proved 
formula  in  the  WHITE 
package. 


Reduced  to  $1.50 

At  druggist  or  esent  postpaid 
None  Genuine  Without  Signature  of 


THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  A  MS  CO. 
Established  1879  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co. ,  Inc . ,  N.  Y.  C .  Sales  Rep. 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


YOU 


can  — 
open  a 


SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 

Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  lor  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


For  50  Years 
Manufacturers  of 

Complete 
Equipment 
For 
Barns 


STARLINE 


HARVARD,  ILL?*  ALBA  NY  N.Y. 


Barn 
Hardware, 

Stalls, 

S  t  a  n  c  fa- 

ions, Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Door  Hangers,  Litter 
Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Ventilators, 
Poultry  Equipment,  etc.  Complete  plans  for 
building  or  remodeling.  See  our  Equipment  in 
useat  Brookhill  Farm  Exhibit,  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  Chicago.  Write  Dept.  R- 7,  Harvard,  Ill. 
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•  Come  io  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  at 
Chicago.  See  the  McCormick-Deering 
Radio-Controlled  Tractor,  piloted  by 
a  mechanical  man.  Many  other  new; 
things  are  shown  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Exhibit:  latest  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Equipment,  Binder  Twine 
manufacture,  and  full  display  of  re¬ 
styled  International  Trucks. 


Hard  Times  in  1787 

|  The  following  letter  was  written  by 
a  farmer  in  1787  during  the  severe  de¬ 
pression  following  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  editor  of  the  American  Museum ,  a 
magazine  printed  in  Philadelphia  and 
given  over  largely  to  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.] 

“I  profess  myself  to  be  an  honest  farm¬ 
er,  for  I  can  say  that  no  man  could  ever 
charge  me  with  a  dishonest  action.  I  see, 
that  all  the  country  is 
as  myself ;  everyone  is 
telling  his  grievances, 
their  trou- 
is  common 


with  great  grief, 
afflicted,  as  well 
complaining  and 
but  1  find  they  do  not  tell  how 
bles  came  on  them.  I  know  it 


for  people  to  throw  the  blame  of  their 
own  misdeeds  on  others,  or  at  least  to 
excuse  themselves  of  the  charge.  I  am 
in  great  tribulation ;  but,  to  keep  up  the 
above  character  of  an  honest  man,  I  can¬ 
not,  in  conscience,  say  that  anyone  has 
brought  my  troubles  on  me  but  myself. 
‘Hard  times — no  money,’  says  everyone. 
A  short  story  of  myself,  will  show  how 
it  came  hard  times,  and  no  money  with 
me.  at  the  age  of  65,  who  have  lived 
well  these  40  years. 

“My  parents  were  poor,  and  they  put 
me  at  12  years  of  age  to  a  farmer,  with 
whom  I  lived  till  I  was  21.  My  master 
fitted  me  off  with  two  stout  suits  of 
homespun,  four  pair  of  stockings,  four 
woolen  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  shoes.  At 
21  I  married  me  a  wife,  and  a  very  good 
young  woman  she  was.  We  took  a  farm 
of  40  acres  on  rent.  By  industry,  we 
gained  ahead  fast.  I  paid  my  rent  punc¬ 
tually,  and  laid  by  money.  In  10  years 
1  was  able  to  buy  me  a  farm  of  60  acres, 
on  which  I  became  my  own  tenant.  I 
then,  in  a  manner,  grew  rich — and  soon 
added  another  60  acres,  with  which  I  was 
content.  My  estate  increased  beyond  all 
account.  I  bought  several  acres  of  out- 
land  for  my  children,  who  amounted  to 
seven,  when  I  was  45  years  old.  About 
this  time,  I  married  my  oldest  daughter 
to  a  clever  lad,  to  whom  I  gave  100  acres 
of  my  out-land.  This  daughter  had  been 
a  working,  dutiful  girl,  and  therefore  I 
fitted  her  out  well,  and  to  her  mind ;  for 
I  told  her,  to  take  of  the  best  of  my  wool 
and  flax,  and  to  spin  herself  gowns,  coats, 
stockings  and  shifts ;  nay,  I  suffered  her 
to  buy  some  cotton,  and  make  into  sheets, 
as  1  was  determined  to  do  well  by  her. 

“At  this  time  my  farm  gave  me  and 
my  whole  family  a  good  living  on  the 
produce  of  it ;  and  left  me,  one  year  Avith 
another  150  silver  dollars,  for  I  never 
spent  more  than  $10  a  year,  which  Avas 
for  salt,  nails  and  the  like.  Nothing  to 
Avear,  eat  or  drink,  was  purchased,  as  my 
farm  provided  all — Avith  this  saving,  I 
put  money  to  interest,  bought  cattle, 
fatted  and  sold  them,  and  made  great 
profit. 

“In  two  years  after,  my  second  daugh¬ 
ter  was  courted.  My  Avife  says,  ‘Come, 
you  are  now  rich,  you  knoAV  Molly  had 
nothing  but  what  she  spun — and  no  other 
clothing,  has  ever  come  into  our  house 
for  any  of  us.  Sarah  must  be  fitted  out 
a  little ;  she  ought  to  fare  as  Avell  as 
neighbor  N — ’s  Betty.  I  must  have  some 
money,  and  go  to  town.’  ‘Well,  Avife,  it 
shall  be  as  you  think  best.  I  have  never 
been  stingy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Avhat 
Ave  spin  at  home  Avould  do.’  However, 
Avife  goes  to  town,  and  returns  in  a  few 
days  with  a  calico  gown,  a  calamanco 
petticoat,  a  set  of  stone  tea  cups,  half  a 
dozen  pewter  teaspoons,  and  a  tea  kettle, 
things  that  were  never  seen  in  my  house 
before.  They  cost  but  little — I  did  not 
feel  it — and  I  confess  I  was  pleased  to 
see  them.  Sarah  Avas  as  well  fitted  out 
as  any  girl  in  the  parish. 

“In  three  years  more,  my  third  daugh¬ 
ter  had  a  spark  and  Avedding  being  con¬ 
cluded  upon ;  wife  comes  again  for  the 
purse,  but  when  she  returned,  Avhat  did 
I  see  !  A  silken  gown,  silk  for  a  cloak,  a 
looking-glass,  china  tea-geer,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  things,  Avith  the  empty  purse. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  Mr. 
Printer.  Some  time  before  the  marriage 
of  this  last  daughter,  and  ever  since,  this 
charge  increased  in  my  family,  besides 
all  sorts  of  household  furniture  unknown 
to  us  before,  clothing  of  every  sort  is 
bought,  and  the  wheel  goes  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  our  substantial 
cloth  of  flax  and  wool,  for  gauze,  ribands, 
silk,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  My  butter,  which 
used  to  go  to  market,  and  brought  money, 
is  now  expended  at  the  tea-table.  Break¬ 
fast,  which  used  to  take  10  minutes,  when 
we  Avere  satisfied  Avith  milk,  or  pottage 
made  of  it,  now  takes  my  Avhole  family 
an  hour  at  tea  or  coffee.  My  lambs,  AAdiich 
used  also  to  bring  cash,  are  uoav  eaten  at 
home — or,  if  sent  to  market,  are  brought 
back  in  things  of  no  use — so  that,  instead 
of  laying  up  $150  every  year,  I  find  now 
all  my  loose  money  is  gone — my  best 
debts  called  in  and  expended — and,  being 
straightened,  I  cannot  carry  on  my  farm 
to  so  good  advantage,  so  that  it  brings  me 
not  near  so  much;,  and  further,  Avhat  it 
costs  me  to  live  (though  a  less  family 
than  formerly,  and  all  able  to  work)  is 
$50  or  $60  a  year  more  than  all  my  farm 
brings  me  in.  Now  this  has  gone  on  a 
good  many  years,  and  has  brought  hard 
times  into  my  family — and,  if  I  can't  re¬ 
form  it,  ruin  must  folloAA7— my  land  must 
go.  I  am  not  alone.  Thirty  in  our  parish 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  me — and 
they  all  say — hard  times.  Now,  Mr. 
Printer,  I  don’t  know  how  you  live — may 
be  you  are  more  frugal  than  Ave  are,  as 
all  of  us  used  to  be,  but  I  am  still  master 
in  my  own  house ;  I  am  determined  to 
alter  my  way  of  living  to  Avhat  it  was  20 
years  ago,  when  I  laid  up  $150  a  year.  1 
know  I  can  do  it,  for  I  have  got  all  my 


land  yet ;  with  good  management  it  will 
yield  me  as  much  as  ever.  I  Avill  in¬ 
crease  my  sheep,  my  flax  ground  and  my 
orcharding ;  my  produce  brings  (scarce 
as  money  is)  as  much  as  it  used  to  do. 
No  one  thing  to  eat,  drink  or  Avear,  shall 
come  into  my  house,  which  is  not  raised 
on  my  farm,  or  in  the  parish,  or  in  (he 
country,  except  salt,  and  iron  Avork  for 
repairing  my  buildings  and  tools ;  no  tea, 
sugar,  coffee  or  rum.  The  tea-kettle  shall 
be  sold.  I  shall  then,  Dir.  Printer,  live 
and  die  with  a  good  conscience;  my  taxes, 
both  State  and  continental,  which  appear 
now  intolerable,  Avill  then  be  easy ;  my 
younger  children  and  my  grand-children 
Avill  see  a  good  example  before  them,  and 
I  shall  feel  happy  in  seeing  a  reform  of 
abuses  which  have  been  growing  on  me 
more  than  20  years.  If  you  Avill  tell  my 
story,  it  may  work  some  good,  and  you 
shall  have  my  lasting  thanks.” 


Sheep  in  California 

I  was  interested  in  the  item  Avritten 
by  the  Pastoral  Parson  about  inducing  a 
eAve  to  adopt  a  lamb,  a  common  practice 
among  the  sheep  herders  in  California.  1 
have  visited  a  ranch  of  72,000  acres,  Avest 
of  Fresno.  They  rent  land  to  the  sheep¬ 
men.  The  sheep  go  to  the  mountains  in 
the  Summer  and  are  brought  doAvn  into 
the  valley  to  lamb  about  Christmas  time. 
Once  they  had  1.000  acres  of  barley. 
OAving  to  some  trouble  with  irrigation 
300  acres  did  not  make  good,  so  they  did 
not  cut  it.  They  rented  300  acres  to  a 
sheep  man  for  $1.50  per  acre.  700  acres 
for  50c  per  acre.  They  brought  in  500 
old  eAA'es  to  fatten.  This  ranch  has  15.- 
000  acres  of  Alfalfa,  cut  and  stacked  out. 
No  barns  there.  Sheep  men  buy  stack 
and  feed  it  there.  Lambs  come  about 
Christmas.  Tavo  herders,  two  dogs  and 
a  donkey  to  carry  the  camp  equipment, 
form  a  unit.  The.  herders  are  known  as 


“Basquos,”  born  in  Basque  Mountains, 
between  Spain  and' France.  They  fit  in 
there  nicely,  can  talk  Spanish  to  Mexican 
laborers,  and  French  to  supervisors.  No 
rains  after  April  15,  till  about  Ncav 
Years,  all  under  irrigation ;  1,400  acres  in 
vines  and  fruit. 

They  have  42,000  acres  fenced,  post 
and  five  strands  of  wire.  There  are  no 
woods  there.  Posts  are  brought  from 
Washington.  They  have  over  5.000  head 
of  cattle  and  about  600  horses  and  mules. 
These  are  beef  cattle.  The  round-up 
comes  in  June.  They  use  tractors.  They 
ride  around  the  fence  twice  per  Aveek. 
There  are  three  churches  on  this  ranch, 
Methodist,  Catholic  and  Baptist ;  grocery 
store,  and  liai'dware.  There  are  three 
railway  stations  to  ship  their  produce. 
Much  of  Alfalfa  is  baled  and  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles,  250  miles  south,  Avhere  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  dairies,  and  no 
feed.  For  irrigation  there  are  70  miles 
of  canals,  their  Avidth  20  ft.,  12  ft.  deep, 
8  ft.  across  bottom,  taken  from  Kings 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  also  04  deep 
driven  Avells,  average  depth  800  ft.,  pumps 
driven  by  electricity.  The  supervisor  for 
last  16  years  was  a  graduate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College.  The  distances  are 
too  great  to  use  a  saddle  horse,  so  the 
company  furnishes  a  Ford  car. 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  m.  d.  ingiiam. 
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used  castor  oil  rubbed  in  with  the  finger 
tips,  varying  the  amount  according  to  the 
dryness  of  the  leather.  It  is  remarkable 
lioAv  quickly  the  oil  is  absorbed,  the 
leather  feeling  dry  to  the  touch  two  ox- 
three  minutes  after  application.  The 
treatment  Avill  darken  (he  leather  sorne- 
Avhat  but  this  is  not  objectionable  in  an 
old  book.  For  a  light  calf  binding  apply 
the  oil  vex-y  sparingly  Avith  a  wad  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Let  the  book  stand  over  night, 
then  polish  with  paste,  furniture  or  floor 
wax. 

Sheep  bindings  frequently  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  peel  in  vai-ious  places.  The 
curls  should  be  pasted  dowix  or  removed 
before  oiling.  After  a  volume  has  been 
oiled  and  has  dried  it  can  be  given  a 
coat  of  clear  lacquer  in  place  of  the  Avax 
finish,  although  the  latter  seems  more  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  I  should  say  would  be 
prefex-able  unless  the  binding  is  in  very 
poor  condition.  Robert  e.  nuese. 


Care  of  Leather 
Bookbindings 

W.  S.  R.,  page  357,  asks  for  a  means 
of  preventing  the  crumbling  of  leather 
bookbindings.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Leaflet  No.  69,  “Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Leather  Bookbindings,”  (5c  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  will  give  him  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  revive  and  restore  bindings  I  have 


Soap  the  Screws 

Along  the  line  of  helpful  hints  with  the 
Spring  work,  I  submit  the  following : 
This  one  Avas  handed  down  ixx  our  family 
for  three  geiiei-ations,  and  may  be  more 
or  less  familiar  to  your  l-eaders.  When 
storm  windoAVS  and  doors  come  down  and 
sci-eens  and  blinds  go  up,  the  application 
of  a  little  soap  to  the  threads  of  the 
screAvs  Avill  save  a  lot  of  annoyance  in 
the  Fall  Avhen  those  same  screAvs  have  to 
come  out  again.  It  keeps  them  from  rust¬ 
ing  and  sticking.  d.  g.  m. 


The  barber  had  used  his  electric  clip¬ 
pers  in  cutting  small  Betty’s  hair.  “I 
guess  my  neck  wasn’t  clean,”  she  told 
her  mother  on  coming  home,  “  ’cause  that 
man  used  his  vacuum  cleaner  on  it.” — 
Washington  Labor. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder  being  operated  by  a  Farmall  Tractor. 

More  for  Your  Money  in  a  Binder 
Today  Than  You  Ever  Got  Before 


rJ'*HE  1934  binder  is  pronounced,  by  the  American 

Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  as  70  per  cent 
better  in  design  and  quality  than  the  great  majority 
of  binders  now  in  use. 

Think  of  that!  So  many  improvements  and  refine¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  binders  that  the  one  you 
buy  this  year  is  far  ahead  of  the  binder  it  av ill  replace. 
It  will  do  better  work  ...  faster  work  ...  and  it  will 
please  you  in  every  detail  of  its  performance. 

Take  the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder,  for 
example.  This  10-ft.  roller-bearing  binder  is  built  es¬ 
pecially  for  fast  tractor  work.  It  has  double  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  an  8-ft.  horse-drawn  binder.  The  sickle,  reel, 
canvases,  packers,  and  binding  mechanism  take  their 
power  direct  from  the  engine  of  a  McCormick-Deering 


Tractor — the  binder  main  wheel  simply  supports  the 
binder.  If  the  grain  clogs,  the  operator  halts  the  trac¬ 
tor  while  the  binder  clears  itself.  In  lodged  or  very 
heavy  grain,  the  forward  speed  of  the  tractor  can  be  re¬ 
duced  while  the  normal  speed  of  the  binder  mechan¬ 
ism  is  maintained,  assuring  uninterruped  operation. 

See  for  yourself  the  great  improvements  made  in 
McCormick-Deering  Binders.  The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  near  you  can  tell  you  about  them.  In  addition 
to  the  tractor  binder,  McCormick-Deering  provides 
modern  horse-drawn  binders  in  6,  7,  and  8-ft.  sizes, 
and  "Big-Ball”  Twine,  guaranteed  for  length,  strength, 
and  weight. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  (/Lw/lo/lted)  Chicago,  Illinois 
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James  E.  Dodge 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  James  E.  Dodge,  widely 
known  in  connection  with  his  work  at 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  He  died  May  31,  in  the  Newton 
Memorial  Hospital  of  a  fractured  skull 
suffered  when  an  automobile  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  along  the  Hope-Blairstown  Road  over¬ 
turned.  His  wife,  Anna,  suffered  shock, 
cuts  and  bruises.  Mrs.  Dodge  said  a 
wheel  ran  off  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
and  the  speed  of  the  car  flung  it  over. 
A  passing  motorist  took  the  couple  to 
the  hospital,  where  Mr.  Dodge  died  with¬ 
out  regaining  consciousness. 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Advertising 
Rules 

Any  advertisement  of  eggs  for  sale  at 
a  given  price  shall  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  indicate  the  grade,  according  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law,  Section  160-b,  Rule  5,  an¬ 
nounced  May  2  5  by  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Where  eggs  weigh  less  than  24  ounces 
a  dozen  each  advertisement  shall  state 
whether  the  eggs  are  medium  or  small. 
The  term  “medium  size”  or  any  term  of 
similar  import,  according  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  lot  of 
eggs  in  connection  with  a  sale,  offering 
for  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale,  unless 
the  eggs  weigh  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
2014  ounces  a  dozen.  The  term  “small” 
or  other  term  of  similar  import  must  be 
applied  to  any  lot  of  eggs  in  connection 
with  a  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or  advertise¬ 
ment  for  sale,  if  the  eggs  weigh  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  2014  ounces  a  dozen. 

Eggs  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  advertised 
for  sale  under  “Fancy  Grade,”  “Grade 
A,”  or  “Grade  B,”  should  be  uniform  in 
size,  which  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
eggs  which  appear  to  the  eye  to  possess 
such  uniformity,  but  no  lot  of  eggs  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  uniform  in  size  which 
has  a  maximum  variation  in  weight,  as 
between  individual  eggs,  in  excess  of  two- 
eighths  ounce. 

The  use  of  the  term  “fresh”  or  any 
other  term  of  similar  import  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  substitute  for  grade 
designation,  but  may  be  applied  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grade  designation  to  any  lot 
of  fancy  grade  or  Grade  A  eggs  which 
are  free  from  objectionable  odor  and 
flavor  and  not  more  than  30  days  old,  but 
neither  the  term  “fresh”  nor  any  term 
of  similar  import  may  be  -applied  in  a 
brand  name,  or  otherwise,  either  by  direct 
statement  or  implication,  to  any  lot  of 
egg  which  are  below  the  requirements  for 
Grade  A  or  which  are  more  than  30 
days  old. 


Trouble  With  Hens 

Will  you  advise  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  Their  combs  turn  dark  purple, 
then  bowels  are  loose  and  in  a  day  or 
two  they  die.  They  grow  poor  and  are 
not  active  as  soon  as  their  combs  change 
color.  F-  N. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  when  such 
indications  of  serious  internal  disorders 
become  evident  in  the  flock.  This  is 
promptly  to  remove  from  the  flock  all 
ailing  birds  and  undertake  a  thorough 
cleaning  up  of  premises  and  the  utensils 
used  in  feeding  and  watering  the  birds. 
These  diseases  are  spread  by  contact  and 
through  soiled  litter,  the  droppings  of  the 
affected  birds  and  contaminated  feed  and 
watering  devices. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  fowls  run 
also  becomes  a  source  of  danger  when 
too  long  in  use  and  disease  germs  infest 
it.  Whether  or  not  you  have  true  fowl 
cholera  in  your  flock  or  other  diseases  of 
cholera-like  nature,  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
moval  of  sick  birds  and  destruction  of 
the  infecting  organisms  that  they  have 
spread  is  necessary  if  the  disease  is  to  be 
checked.  The  one  word,  “Sanitation,” 
before,  during  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
disease  covers  the  essentials  in  treat¬ 
ment,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
“sanitation”  might  well  be  spelled  “clean¬ 
liness”  of  quarters,  runs,  utensils  and 
such  other  things  as  poultry  coops  or 
crates  that  may  carry  infection  from  the 
sick  to  the  well.  It  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  than  the  adding  of 
something  to  the  drinking  water  would 
be  but  1  know  of  no  effective  substitute. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possible  “Range  Paralysis” 

I  have  a  flock  of  60  yearling  R.  I.  Red 
hens  and  am  losing  some.  They  remain 
healthy  and  combs  stay  red ;  they  keep 
fat.  eat  well,  but  their  legs  get  helpless. 

New  York.  L.  T. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  symptoms  that  you  de¬ 
scribe  what  the  trouble  with  these  hens 
is.  “Leg  weakness,”  or  loss  of  the  use 
of  the  legs,  occurs  as  a  result  of  general 
weakness  and,  sometimes,  as  a  condition 
not  understood  but  apparently  a  disease 
in  itself.  “Range  paralysis”  is  a  name 
given  it  when  it  occurs  while  the  flock  of 
young  birds  is  still  on  Summer  range.  It 
may  attack  mature  flowls  in  their  laying 
quarters  and  cause  severe  losses,  however. 
Other  fowls  that  gradually  become  thin 
and  pale  of  comb  are  evidently  suffering 
from  some  more  chronic  disease,  showing 
itself  toward  the  close  in  weakness, 
emaciation  and  death.  An  autopsy  by 
someone  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  internal  organs  in  health  and  dis¬ 
ease  might  disclose  the  exact  nature  of 
the  trouble,  but  it  cannot  be  told  from 
the  external  appearances  aloen. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ohio  Station  Poultry  Day 

The  ISth  Annual  Ohio  Poultry  Day 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  June  22,  at  Woos¬ 
ter.  A  comprehensive  program  is  being 
arranged  for  all  interested  in  poultry. 
The  forenoon  program  will  be  devoted  to 
numerous  discussions,  exhibits  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  including  feeding,  manage¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  artificial  light  in  poultry 
keeping,  production,  care  and  marketing 
of  high-quality  eggs,  turkey  raising,  bat¬ 
teries  for  chickens,  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  of  poultry  diseases  and  parasites. 

How  laying  pullets  may  be  affected  by 
their  previous  management  as  chicks  and 
growing  pullets  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  visiting  poultrymen  by  pres¬ 
entation  of  four  years'  experimental  work 
of  the  Station  on  this  subject.  These  find¬ 
ings  present  new  food  for  thought  in  the 
management  of  chicks  and  pullets,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  chicks  are  raised  in  con¬ 
finement  and  later  exposed  to  contami¬ 
nated  range.  Some  newer  angles  and  in¬ 
terpretations  in  connection  -with  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  control  of  pullet 
mortality  will  be  presented ;  in  fact,  the 
losses  of  pullet  layers  from  culling  and 
mortality  will  receive  special  attention. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  day  will  be 
J.  A.  Hannah,  managing  agent  of  the 
National  Breeder-Hatchery  Code.  It  is 
expected  that  many  poultrymen  from  ad¬ 
joining  States,  as  well  as  those  of  Ohio, 
will  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Hannah’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  “How  Poultry  Producers,  Poultry 
Breeders  and  Hatcherymen  Can  Benefit 
from  the  Breeder-Hatchery  Code.”  The 
afternoon  program  will  also  include  other 
important  subjects  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  well-known  poultry  specialists. 


Enlarged  Crops 

What  causes  enlarged  crops  in  hens? 
In  a  flock  of  20  hens  four  developed  same 
shortly  after  they  were  grown,  or  nearly 
so.  One  became  so  large  it  dragged  on 
ground.  L.  L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  crop  may  become  distended  from 
eating  such  indigestible  substances  as 
dried  grass,  bits  of  straw,  feathers,  etc. 
This  form  of  depraved  appetite  is  not  un¬ 
common,  and  an  inspection  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  crop  of  a  dead  bird  will  dis¬ 
close  the  nature  of  the  case. 

What  is  called  “eour  crop,”  or  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sour  liquid  may  also  cause 
a  soft  swelling  of  the  crop,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  former  enlargement 
by  the  softer  feeling  and  eructation  of 
liquid  when  the  bird  is  held  head  down¬ 
ward. 

An  enlarged  crop  from  distension  by 
substances  that  will  not  pass  through  it 
may  be  emptied  by  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  wall  of  the  crop,  these  to 
be  sewed  up  by  fine  thread  after  the 
contents  are  removed,  if  one  cares  to 
undertake  a  rather  delicate  surgical  op¬ 
eration  upon  the  living  bird.  A  “sour” 
crop  may  be  emptied  by  holding  the  bird 
head  downward  and  manipulating  the 
crop  from  the  outside,  giving,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  soft  food  and  a  little  soda  in  water  to 
overcome  the  sourness.  M,  B.  D. 


Conservation  for  Profit 

Ye  Olde  Tyme  Farmer  believes  that 
you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing — 
therefore  you  cannot  get  public  hunting 
on  private  property  for  nothing. 

The  farmer  has  contributed  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  what  little  game  there  is  left. 
Pie  has  done  this  willingly,  particularly 
so  during  the  hard  Winters.  That  he  has 
rights  on  the  premises  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  recompense  for  privi¬ 
leges  granted ;  the  reasonable  hunter  ap¬ 
preciates  all  this  and  is  considerate  of  the 
farmer’s  rights,  and  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  pay  a  fee  for.  such  privileges, 
particularly  if  he  stood  a  good  chance  of 
legally  filling  his  bag. 

Therefore  Ye  Olde  Tyme  Farmer  says 
that  an  ideal  shooting  area  could  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  association  of  the  farmers  in 
a  certain  described  area,  say,  for  example, 
a  township.  These  farmers  are  united 
into  a  co-operative  association  for  crop 
marketing  and  possibly  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  goods.  They  have  in 
their  employ  an  expert,  or  cropping  soil 
analyst  and  general  farm  adviser. 

The  area  is  surveyed  for  scientific  re¬ 
forestation  on  such  lands  as  are  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  cropping.  A  private  sanctuary 
of  a  section  should  be  established  some¬ 
what  centrally  located,  w’here  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  game  birds  will  be  intensively 
promoted.  If  there  is  a  marshy  area  a 
waterfowl  area  could  be  profitably  includ¬ 
ed  ;  possibly  also  the  raising  of  muskrats 
for  fur.  The  sanetuary  is  not  to  be  shot 
over  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Many  small 
areas  not  good  cropping  lands  should  be 
planted  to  cover  for  game  birds,  giving 
particular  attention  to  shrubbery  that  is 
food  bearing.  A  wise  Legislature  will 
enact  a  law  deferring  the  tax  on  refor¬ 
ested  lands  and  will  permit  an  extension 
to  the  shooting  season  on  protected  and 
productive  areas.  The  whole  area  is 
posted  and  all  trespassers  are  excluded 
under  threat  of  stiff  penalties. 

The  association  advertises  the  shoot¬ 
ing  advantages  of  the  area,  informing 
prospective  shooting  clubs  and  individuals 
of  the  rates.  Shooters  will  be  grouped  in 
pairs  under  the  direction  of  a  farmer 
guide.  A  daily  fee  for  shooting  and  for 
the  guide  will  be  charged.  The  writer 
would  mention  $5  a  day  for  the  shooting 
fee  and  $5  a  day,  split,  for  the  guide. 

The  charge  named  is  not  excessive,  and 
if  the  area  is  well  stocked  will  be  a  good 
money-earner  for  the  association  and  very 
attractive  to  the  true  sportsman.  A 
shooting  master  each  day  will  direct  the 
area  to  be  shot  over,  the  time  of  day  and 
the  number  of  days  each  week. 

There  are  double  results  from  this 
plan,  one  reducing  the  acreage  for  farm 
lands,  without  destroying  capital,  thereby 
reducing  the  surplus  production,  and 
bringing  in  an  extra  income  that  has 
large  possibilities ;  also  it  will  provide 
extra  work  that  will  tend  to  keep  more 
workers  on  the  farm. 

Such  an  area  scientifically  managed 
will  be  productive  of  a  splendid  income 
that  is  now  going  to  waste  or  is  decidedly 
sub  marginal  in  results.  The  income  pro- 
duced  during  the  off  season  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  regular  cropping- 
income  of  the  farmer,  axxd  at  the  same 
time  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
agricultural  activities.  The  game  will  be 
a  by-product  that  in  market  value  will 
equal  the  returns  from  the  main  prodxxct. 

What  is  needed  is  some  coixstructive 
group  of  farmers  with  vision  enoxigh  to 
comprehend  the  benefits  to  be  derived  axxd 
put  the  plan  into  successful  operation. 

YE  OLDE  TIME  FARMER. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled.  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  June 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.30  $31.50  $63 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavy  or  Light  Assorted...  1.75  3.50  6.30  31.50  63 

Ulsh  Pltry  Farm  &  Htchry,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  20  years  use  of  Males  direct  from 
Barron’s  best.  Pedigrees  230  to  314.  Hens  best  mating 
average  5  lbs.,  eggs  27  oz.  chalk  white.  Chicks  from 
best— S8. OO  per  hun.  P.  P.  Breeding  cockerels  cheap 
C.  C.  No.  659.  R.  T.  EWIXG,  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  egg  producers.  Fast  growing  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  An¬ 
dalusians.  Pekin. Ducklings.  Bronze  Poults.  Also  start¬ 
ed  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  (CCC2534)  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  58.00  per  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  57.00  per  100 

Add  3c  per  chick  for  Special  Mating. 
STARTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Ho.  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  CHICKS 

M.  Bronze  Turkeys .  20c  3Gc 

M.  Toulouse  Geese .  25c  80c 

M.  Pekin  Ducks .  6c  13c 

White  Muscovys  .  6c  20c 

White  and  Pearl  Guineas...  8c  |  20c 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Barred  Bocks  4c  I  8c 

English  Leghorns  .  4c  |  7o 

Special — Large  Egg  Strain  M.  Toulouse  Breeders 
@  $2.oo  each. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2-R,  Telford,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  PRODUCTION  WH.  RUNNER  DUCKS 

immune  to  all  poultry  diseases,  phenominal 
producers  of  large  white  eggs. 

BABY  DUCKLINGS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  .  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$18—100  delivered. 

EGGS  $8.00-100. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


PFFTN  Largest  type;  Fawn,  also  White  Indian 
A  lHVlix  Runners,  persistent  layers,  line  show 
DlTGIfT  birds.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 

C  CdVL/irN  VXkA  FARMS,  Theresa,  New  York 


niiPKI  HIPC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
UUwflLinQO  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 


White  Pekin  Ducklings  weeks.  Big  Profits?’  Catalog 

Free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARMS  Goshen,  Indiana 


1  ’5  ABY  DUCKLINGS,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Chickens, 

M  *  Guineas.  Breeders  and  Eggs.  Write  your  needs. 
List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Seilersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  Pekins  $13- 100. 1 mperials  $15- 
100.  12046.  Lipory’s  Duck  Farm,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels.  Md 


B  OERBONRed  Poults— May  23-June3  hatch — $8doz.,  $50 — 100 
H.  Eggs.  $4 — 12,  $30 — 100.  Mrs.  Fiona  Horning-,  Athens,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults — for  spring 
delivery.  JOE  W.  DAVIS,  LAKE  PLACID.  N.  Y 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..New  York 
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OVER  112,000  CUSTOMERS 


Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  are  all  guaranteed  to  be  purebred  and  from  super  culled  flocks 
of  the  very  tinest  bloodlines.  They  are  all  One  Grade  Only,  THE  BEST,  and  are  bred  to 
produce  larger  birds,  higher  egg  yield,  and  quicker  maturity.  The  fact  that  we  have  over 
One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Thousand  Customers  ou  our  books,  should  convince  the  most 
careful  poultry  raiser  that  our  chicks  have  no  superior.  Our  last  hatch  this  season  will 
be  off  about  June  20th — send  your  or-ier  at  once  and  make  sure  of  a  profitable  flock.  We 
guarantee  100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Code  No.  2081. 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  CODE  PRICES 


Wh.,  Br.,  Bf. 

Leghorns,  Ancs . 

Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks- 
S.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

H.  Ass’td  for  Broilers 
Mixed  for  Layers . 


$ 


6 


Wh.  &  Bl.  Min.. 
Wh.  Orpingtons. 


.30 

Per  100  S.  L.  Wyandottes 


100 


500  1000 


$7.45  $36  $70 


R.  C.  Reds . 

Add  25c  extra  on  lots  of  less  than  100. 

Reference:  Any  Farm  or  Poultry  Magazine  in  U.  S.  A. 

Sieb’s  Hatchery  Box  213-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES-5%  DISCOUNT  ON  ADVANCE  ORDERS 


CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan-Rocks  (Wh.  Wyandottes-Wh.  Rock  Cross)  for  broilers,  light  roasters,  layers 
Bram-Rocks  (Brahma  Wli.  Keck  Cross)  for  heavy  roasters  and  capons.  STRAIGHT  HEAVIES— B.  and 
Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — 22.500  HEN  Breeders,  24  to  30-oz.  chalk  white  eggs.  A  famous  hqavy-laying 
strain,  bred  by  us  14  years. 

For  six  years,  our  incubators  have  been  operating  continuously  the  year  ’round.  5%  Discount  allowed  on 
orders  placed  three  weeks  in  advance.  Write  for  Summer  prices  and  new,  illustrated  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  (Comp.  Cert.  7415)  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J 
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LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination) 
CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
Bred  for  egg  production— Large  eggs— Large 
|  birds.  Honest  value.  Hatches  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.  Prompt  shipment.  $6.50  per  100; 
S32  per  500;  $63  per  1000.  Literature.  C.  C.  867. 

j  EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


—  25 

50 

100 

.$2.00 

$3.50 

$6.30 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.30 

3.50 

6.30 

express 

C.O.D. 

7.50 

14.00 

^  PULLETS 

ct'lijjl*  'iVifi'  g  weeks .  36c 

•K-V  8  weeks .  40c 

Prices  on  older  stock  on  request.  Each  pullet  is  large 
and  healthy.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 

R.  No.  3N  ...  Zeeland,  Michigan 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  From  Farm  Flocks 

Compliance  Cert.  7124.  Prices  01 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Started  Chicks.  3-weeks-old, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  1 00  500  1 000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  White  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Large  Type,  Cash  or  COD,  Cert.  2574.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $6.50 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  6.30 

Live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

STARTED  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  10c  UP 

.Aniig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  . $6.30  per  100 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  ccASoH  dor 

Large  English  Type  100  1000 

S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.30  $63.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R,  I.  Reds .  6.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  70.09 

_  _ _ 100%  del.  guar.  (Certificate  No.  5S52. ) 

Order  now.  Pinecrest  Pltry  Farm,  Bx  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

T  FI  /A  C  f  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
L'7 1/IV  .  and  R.  I.  Reds  (Utility  Matings)  Chicks, 
Okie  each  or  $65—1000.  Fine  Quality  (Special  Matings) 
Grade  A  Rocks,  Reds  or  Leghorns,  7c  each  or  $70—1000. 
Mix.  Heavy  or  Light.  $6.30— 100.  Write  for  FREE  lit. 
and  valuable  information  on  Chick  raising  for  profit. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  Free  of 

Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

Official  tube  test.  States  Me.  &  N.  H.  Customers  raise 
98%  of  our  N.  H.  Reds.  Our  Rocks  weigh  3  ihs.  at 
9-10  weeks.  Hatches  every  week  all  year.  CCC  9094. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  —  BELLPORT,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  (BWD)  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  B.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mix.  All  chicks  $6.30  per  100  or  $63  per  1000.  100% 
live  delivery,  postpaid.  Write  for  free  Circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Ha. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  wIillosdhip 

Large  Type  S.C.W. Leghorns  $6.30-100.  S.C.B.  Rocks  & 
Beds  $6.50-100.  Mix  $6.30-100.  Started  Chicks,  I  to  4 
wks.  old,  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  blood- 
tested,  Antigen  test.  100%  live  del.  prepaid.  Cir.  free. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  e^tcrh'ecd  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.50-100 

White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . $6.30-100 

Safe  Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Compliance  Cert.  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Last  call.  Limited  production  but 
giugwj  cream  of  our  flocks.  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS,  7  to  16  weeks.  June-July 
deliveries.  Special  R.  O.  P.  Matings.  (Cert.  11437.) 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R.  -  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.50-100 

M.  H.  REDS  &.  B.  ROCKS . $7.00-100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Delivered  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  for  Quality  and 
Profit.  From  Blood-Tested  stock  BWD  Anti¬ 
gen  Test.  Large  type  W.  Leghorns  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  100%  live  del.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  5718. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Bx  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

W.  Wyandottes  R.  I. 
Reds.  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  $7-100:  W.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  W. 
Leghorns,  $6.50-100;  Assorted,  $6.30-100. 
Folder  free.  Cert.  448.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY, 
Box  R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 


DAC  QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  pullets  at  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Several  varieties.  All  blood-tested 
stock.  Salisbury  antigen  test.  No  money  down.  100?S 
live  arrival  postpaid.  Pullets  6  weeks  and  older  ready 
.for  shipment.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Code  No. 
1060.  BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

10,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

5-weeks-old  .  .  25c  10-weeks-old  .  .  50c 

EXPRESS  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM 
.Box  604  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

WEADER’S  CHIX  w\ ."uSSfe 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Buff  Orpingtons  &  N.  H.  Reds 
$7.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  cat.  Cert.  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

^'l— Q  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 

Rocks  &  Reds.  $6.30.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Assorted,  $6.30.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

All  F Af’Q  CHICK ^  Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross. 
/UiLLil  J  L/ii  LIVJ  Bred  Leghorns  and  R.I.  Reds. 
W rite  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Del 


Want  In  Rnu  white  Leghorn  broilers.  T.egkoinville  Poul- 
UHL  UU“  try  Farm  P.  O.  Box  292,  Plattsburgh,  New  York 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

June  Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

#  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BAVD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


dctv  fiailipjinrr  IVCUi  HdliLrLFX)  Druiicrr  tlMCAS 


“WELL  BRED W  ELL  BREEDERS” 

Lowest  Summer  PricesI 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  <  B,  W.  D,  )  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND,  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method,  within  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Cert.  No.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-6 


BABY  CHICKS 

Summer  Price  List 

Hatched  from  selected  eggs  from  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  flocks.  Pullorum 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.,  under  personal 
supervision  within  the  breeding  calendar 
year  and  all  reactors  removed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  £-|  A  ~~ 
Heavy  Mixed  .  ®  /ZC  ca, 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rods,  White 
and  Col.  Wyandottes,  oa 

Buff  Orpingtons . "  /‘»L  ca. 

Will  send  C.O.D. — order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Sent  prepaid.  100%.  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Compliance 
Certificate  No.  1601. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY 

and 


[Every  Breeder  Blood-tested  fori 
B.  W.  I)  ( stained )  Antigen  Test] 
Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  I  Day  14  Days  21  Days 

S.  C.  W  &  Br.  Leghorns...  7'/2C  IM/2C  14c 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  80  12c  1 5c 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8‘/20  I2'/2C  I5'/2C 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  7c  lie  14c 

Day  old  chicks,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Started  chicks 
shipped  express  collect.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Certificate  No.  1951 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


1934  CATALOG  READY 

Fairport  Chicks  develop  rapidly  into  layers  or  broilers, 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  rapid  growth,  early  laying,  rapid 
production,  large  egg  size.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  N. 
H.  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants,  Minorcas. 

Every  breeder  blood  -  tested  by  Stained  Antigen 
Rapid  Whole  blood-test,  approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Catalog  tells  about  breeding,  describes  strains 
and  Iron-Clad  Make-Good  Guarantee.  Lowest  prices 
In  years.  NRA  Member.  Code  Comp.  Cert.  7252. 

1  p  n  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


u-miuTy 


wmp 


All  breeders 
carefully  culled 
and  blood-test¬ 
ed  (for  B.W  D. 
—agglutination 
test.)  Heavy 
English  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Ducklings,  Turkey  Poults,  Started  Chicks 
and  Pullets.  Send  for  1934  Low  Prices. 


‘Stock 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Tom  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  English  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks. 

FOR  JUNE  or  JULY  DELIVERY  at  $6.50  PER  100. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog.  Code  No.  932. 

2J33HBEBI8  BoxR,  CSESSSHE 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OH  C.  O.  I). 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  -  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Rocks  &  Reds _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

l00;£  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Flprfric  Hafrlip/1  Bd-  &  w-  Rks-  w-  Le9'  w  Wynn., 

tlCLiriL  ridltrita  R,  I.  Reds,  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 
SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


Hens  Lose  Feathers 

I  have  It.  I.  Hods,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Leghorns,  all  in  fair  production.  The 
Reds,  some  weeks  back,  started  head 
shaking.  Soon  feathers  began  to  drop 
from  top  of  head,  and  neck.  They  are 
getting  quite  bare  now,  and  Rocks  are 
starting  much  the  same.  I  have  treated 
roosts  with  roost  paint,  although  I  have 
never  been  able  to  lind  a  louse  or  mite. 
The  heads  seem  to  have  a  scaly  condition 
much  like  dandruff ;  no  bleeding  as 
though  picking  was  done,  and  I  see  none 
of  it.  c.  L.  j. 

New  York. 

If  not  due  to  neck  molting,  this  loss 
of  feathers  is  probably  the  result  of  in¬ 
festation  by  depluming  mites  that  work 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and 
cause  breaking  off  and  loss  of  the  plum¬ 
age  of  head,  neck  and  back.  These  mites 
may  be  disposed  of  by  rubbing  some  mild 
grease  into  the  bare  skin  of  the  infested 
places.  The  loss  of  feathers  is  more  a 
detriment  to  appearance  than  usefulness 
of  the  fowls,  though  it  may  spread 
through  the  flock  by  contact.  M.  b.  d. 


Why  Did  This  Hen  Lay? 

As  a  boy,  some  35  years  ago,  I  always 
took  an  interest  in  our  mongrel  flock  of 
50  to  100  hens.  Scientific  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  was  hardly  heard  of  in  those 
days.  Most  farmers  kept  a  flock  of  hens, 
usually  of  mixed  breeds  and  they  were 
often  left  to  shift  for  themselves  with 
little  or  no  attention  given  to  breeding, 
selection  or  scientific  feeding.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  few  eggs  were  ever  gathered  during 
the  Winter  months.  It  was  considered 
fortunate  to  have  plenty  by  Easter  Sun¬ 
day. 

It  was  following  such  a  Winter  period 
of  inactivity  as  this  that  my  sister,  two 
years  older,  and  I  took  it  upon  ourselves 
to  improve  the  environment  of  our  flock 
with  the  hope  of  having  plenty  of  eggs  to 
hide  for  Easter. 

The  work  was  rather  heavy  and  dirty 
for  children  of  nine  and  11  years.  The 
nests  were  cleaned  and  a  Winter  collec¬ 
tion  of  droppings  and  litter  removed  from 
beneath  the  perches  and  floor.  After  this 
was  completed  we  went  to  the  straw 
stack  and  pulled  clean  bright  straw  for 
litter  and  nests. 

When  the  work  was  done  we  stood 
around  watching  the  hens  scratch  for 
food  in  the  new  straw.  They  would  cast 
side  glances  at  the  nests  and  sing  little 
ditties  as  though  very  much  pleased  with 
the  change.  Some  of  them  had  red  combs 
and  appeared  to  us  as  though  they 
should  be  laying,  so  we  decided  to  try 
forcing  production.  A  Plymouth  Rock, 
perhaps  the  best  looking  one  in  the  flock, 
was  chosen.  We  chased  her  in  the  barn, 
over  in  the  hay  mow  and  back  under 
father's  new  grain  binder,  finally  catch¬ 
ing  her.  She  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
nests  with  the  bright  straw  and  held 
there  for  five  or  10  minutes.  She  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  remain  on  the  nest  at  first,  but 
with  a  little  petting,  soon  became  recon¬ 
ciled  so  we  left  her  and  went  in  the 
barn  to  play.  At  short  intervals  we 
would  peek  in  to  see  her.  It  seemed  mar¬ 
velous  that  she  should  remain  on  the 
nest  so  long.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  later 
we  heard  a  cackle  and  both  rushed  for  the 
nest.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  big 
brown  egg.  We  were  surprised  and  hap¬ 
py  youngsters.  Another  race  was  made 
for  the  house  where  we  told  mother  of 
our  experiment  and  results. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  hen  kept 
on  laying  and  others  followed  suit.  Would 
this  hen  have  laid  if  we  had  not  held  her 
on  the  nest?  What  would  have  happened 
if  we  had  chosen  some  other  hen  for  our 
experiment.  1  have  always  regarded  it  a 
coincidence.  t.  w.  V. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. — G.  M.  T.nff,  au<  tion  master.  High 
and  low  prices  May  10:  Fancy  extras.  22  to  24c; 
fancy  mediums,  18  to  21c;  grade  A  extra  21  to 
2314c,  brown  21  to  22c;  grade  A  medium  17 % 
to  19% e,  brown  17%  to  20c;  pullets  16%  to 
18c,  brown  16%  to  17%c ;  peewees  15%c;  total 
cases,  824.  Poultry. — Fowls,  Beds  16%c,  Leg¬ 
horns  fancy  12%  to  13%e,  ordinary  11%  to 
12c,  AVliito  Rocks  17  to  19c,  Barred  Rocks 
17%c;  cocks,  Reds  13c,  Leghorns  8%  to  8%c, 
White  Rocks  13%c,  Buff  Orpingtons  17%  to 
18c;  staggs,  mixed  12c,  Reds  19%e;  broilers, 
Leghorns  1  to  1%  lbs.  13  to  14c,  1%  to  1% 
lbs.  14%  to  1544c,  1%  to  2  lbs.  16%  to  18c"; 
total  crates,  135. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Do.vlcstown,  Pa, — W.  Atlec  Tomlinson,  auc¬ 
tion  manager.  Auctions  held  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  at  1  I’.  M.  High  and  low  prices  May 
10:  Fancy  large  20  to  23c;  fancy  mediums  18  to 
19%c:  extra  large  20  to  22c;  extra  medium 
17%  to  19c;  standard  large  18  to  19%e;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  17  to  18%e;  pullets  15%  to  17%c: 
peewees  15%e;  total  cases,  571. 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Center  Point,  AVoorcester  I*.  ()., 
Montgomery  County.  Pa. — J.  R.  Hess,  auction 
manager.  High  and  low  prices  May  10:  Fancy 
largo  21%  to  22e,  brown  19%  to  20e;  fancy 
medium  17%  to  18c,  brown  17c;  extra  large  21 
to  23c,  brown  20  to  20%e:  extra  medium  17  to 
19c,  browu  17  to  18c;  standard  large  18%  to 


MASS. 

CERTIFIED  QUALITY 
AT  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  introduce  real  egg-producing 
blood  into  your  flock  at  least  cost.  My  present 
prices  are  even  lower  than  last  year’s  summer 
prices. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  standard  Tube 
Agglutination  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass, 
btate  Experiment  Station. 

$500  Bond  Protects  You 

against  any  possible  loss  from  B.W.D. 
Bonded  Baby  Chicks — All  one  grade. 

SEX  ED  Baby  Chick  Pullets— Guaranteed  00% 
true  to  sex. 

SEX  ED  Baby  Chick  Cockerels— For  broilers  at 
amazingly  low  prices. 

PULLETS — 6,  8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS  J 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


New  Hampshire 

Hubbard 

Farm  1  viSjf 


One  of  the 
Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

UR  Summer-hatched  New  Hampshire 
w  Reds  are  profitable.  They  have  the 
vitality  to  live  well,  grow  rapidly  and  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Every  chick  our  own  strain. 
Send  for  catalog  giving  full  information 
about  our  Reds  and  our  8-point  balanced 
breeding  program.  Buy  genuine  New 
Hampshire  Reds  direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Code  Comp.  Cert.  750.' 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  H 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Qa  rm 


R.I. Reds 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

CHICKS — All  loos  Moss  Farm  Strain. 
PULLETS— 6  to  16  weeks  old. 

Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum) 
by  Tube  Agglutination  Method,  Supervision  of 
Mass.  Experiment  Station. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chick  losses  above  2% 
during  1st  1  4  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  summer  prices  and  Catalog, 

MOSS  FARM  SiUKiK 


-f  j 

k  J  HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

Reduced  Summer  J ‘rices.  Strong,  vigorous,  large  type  chicks.  Si 
Highest  quality.  Bloodtcstcd  by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D. 


100  600  lOOO 

6.75  39.00  65.00 

7.75  45.00  75.00 

7.75  45.00  75.00 

8.75  51.00  85.00 


Livability  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  50 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .  .  $3.50 
W  h.  Brr’dfc  Buff  Rks. ,  Wh.  W  van. ,  BuffOrp.  4.00 
S.C. &  R.C.R. I. Reds, Bf. ,B1. &  W  h. M inorcas  4.00 
Silver  Laced  Wyan.,  New  Hampshire  Reds  4.50 
Rlack  &  Whito  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 

Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  ..7.50  14.00  81.00  135.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks. 

Order  from  this  adv.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  1  V>c  additionaL  Gold  Mating 
slightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C.C.C.  No.  1239. 

OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  26  BUCYRUS,  OHU5 


Schwegler  s  Chick  Book 


Valuable  information  for  poultry  keeper*.  17 
years  scientific  breeding.  High  records  National 
Official  Laying  Contests  and  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  14  leading  varieties.  Write  TODAY. 

SCHWEGLER’S  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. . 


Schwegler's  “Thor-O-Breds"  Lay  More  Eggs 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  60c  up 

The  Daddy  Laying  Strain  of  Them  All 

At  it  since  1889.  Layed  their  way  into 
Popularity  the  World  over. 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  any  time.  State  B. 
W.  D.  tested.  Copyrighted  feeding  instruc¬ 
tion  and  Catalog  Free.  (CC  7693) 

J-  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


j£ 


a 


The  Healthy  Pure  Bred 
Chicks  we  have  hatched 
for  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  for  many  years. 
ROCKS:  REDS:  WH.  WYAN- 
WH.  &  BR.  LEG- 


BAR,  WH.  &  BUFF 
DOTTES;  BLK.  MINORCAS: 

HORNS.  Lower  Prices.  Big  Profits  for  you!  Catalog  free. 
CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Barge  Type  S.  G. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
100.  Barred  Bocks.  White  Rocks.  $6.50-100.  N.  H.  Reds. 
$8-100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention.  Certificate  No.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Bloodtested  (BWD  Stained  Antigen  test)., 

$6.50  per  100,  $32  per  500,  $64  per  1 000.? 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 

Cert.  5659.  Box  G,  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


front  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.30  $31.50  $83 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.30  31.50  63 

R  T.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.30  31.50  63 
100%  livo  del.  Cash  or  O.O. D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ^ 

A  A  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  It.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes.  Rai  l  ed  and  White  Hocks  .  7.00 

PIUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 

Electrically 

Hatched  UllLND 

Wh.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan..  N.  H.  Reds . $7.00-100 

W.  Legs. ,  Barred  Rocks  &  H.  Mixed . $6.50-100 

Gash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  paid.  Cert.  No.  2808. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S 
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It  takes  strong,  sturdy  bodies,  lots  ot 
red  blood  and  vigor  to  keep  hens  thriv¬ 
ing  and  laying.  Grow  your  pullets  with 

PARK  &  POLLARD 
ManAmar  Feeds 

First  to  introduce  dry  mash  feeds  30 
years  ago,  Park  &  Pollard  now  offers  a 
greater  discovery  in  a  complete  line  of 
ManAmar  Feeds.  These,  rich  in“Minerals 
from  the  Sea,”  are  strength  and  vitality 
builders.  Proved  by 
the  “Pen  against 
Pen”  test  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Your 
dealer  has  P&P 
Feeds,  or  write 


Ave 


The  Park  &  Pollard 
Co.,  357  Hertel 
.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
Boston,  Mass. 


rk  ^ Pollard  G> 


Harmless 
to  humans,  U 
live-stock,  ’ 

poultry;  made 
oi  red  squill 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 

K-R-O  (powder  form)  75f.  i 
READY  MIXED  (no  J 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00.  a 
^  All  druggists. 

S—i  K-R-O  Co.  Spring-^^ 
^  field.  Ohio, 


HOT  A 
POISON 


,  RESULTS 

GUARANTEED 


Black 

Lea?40 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


aaSLlVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Iiox20,  Went  \V  unliliieton  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1 S8S 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Bequest  Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  bouse  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AN1>  BROWN  EGOS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England's  Oldest  Breeders-  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  '.'8  yeai-s  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  FAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 

NON  BROODY"  REDS—  We  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED"  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RERS— For  meat— Free  catalog 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PELLETS 

4,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  early  May  from 
Large  English  strain  breeders,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  8  weeks  old  65c,  10  weeks  old  75c. 
12  weeks  old  85c.  Yearling  Pullets.  1033  hatch, 
now  laying,  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Free  range.  Large  Hen 
Breeders,  SS.50— l<>«.  Cert.  No.  7X47. 

W  E  I  K  ’  S  POULTRY  FAR  M 
Klelnfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


PR  ROYAL  SQUABS  WANTED 


A  Best 
take 
AHM  squ: 
MW  i  ci 


Responsible  N.  Y.  marketmen  write  us  they  will 
take  all  ou-  customers  can  ship  of  PR  Royal 
squabs  at  2  to  3  times  chicken  prices.  Send  ten 
cents  for  68-page  red  book,  1934  bulletins, 
learn  why,  how,  where,  prices.  Our  34th  yeai. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY, 
205  H  Street  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


21c;  standard  medium  17  to  17%c;  producers 
large  Hi  to  19e;  pullets  15  to  10c;  peewees 
12%c;  total  number  cases  302, 


Flemingtou.  N.  .7. — (J.  H.  Stains,  manager. 
High  and  low  prices  May  11;  N.  T.  fancy  ex¬ 
tra  23  to  25%c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  17%  to 
19%c;  N.  J.  grade  A  20%  to  23c.  brown  20% 
to  23%c;  N.  J.  grade  A  medium  17  to  21%c, 
brown  17  to  19e;  N.  J.  pnilets  15%  to  17c. 
brown  17c;  N.  J.  peewees  10c;  duck  eggs  20% 
to  21%c;  goose  eggs  75  to  94c :  cases,  913. 
Poultry. — Fowl,  colored  17%  to  22%e,  Leghorns 
15  to  10% e;  Broilers,  Rocks  18  to  17%c\  Reds 
24  to  24%c,  Leghorns  15%  to  20% c.  Reds  18% 
to  19%c:  chickens.  Rocks  28%e;  pullets.  Rocks 
18%  to  29c,  Leghorns  20%c;  old  roosters  8%  to 
14% e:  ducks  15%  to  10%e;  geese  ll%e:  pig¬ 
eons  pair  37e;  rabbits  15%  to  15%e;  roasting 
pigs  12%  to  13c;  calves  0  to  8c;  crate  ssold, 
381. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  in  moderate  supply  on 
tlie  Boston  market  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
Price  changes  have  been  nominal  in  most  cases. 
Asparagus  ranged  sharply  lower  with  the  native 
season  starting  at  an  unusually  low  level.  The 
hav  market  was  quiet.  Poultry,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  were  moderately  firm.  On  the  wool 
market  trading  continued  irregular  with  most 
price  changes  downward. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties,  _small 
ord.  25  to  75c;  medium  to  large  $1  to  $1.25,  few 
higher.  Baldwins  fancy  $1  to  $1.35,  few  large 
extra  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75.  McIntosh  best  $1.50 
to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Greenings,  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Delicious  large  fancy  $1.50  to 
$2.  few  higher.  Maine  few  sales  Baldwins  ord. 
00c  to  $1,  few  higher  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  no  sales 
noted. 

Asparagus.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  24  bclis.  $1.50  to  $2.  few  fancy  $2.25  to 
$2.50  crate.  Calif,  all  sizes  $1  to  $1.50,  poorer 
low  as  75c.  S.  C.  best  $1,25  to  $1.75,  poorer 
low  as  75c  doz.  bobs.  Md.  best  $2  to  $2.75, 
poorer  $1.  N.  Y.  $2  to  $2.75  doz.  bclis. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $1.25  to  $1  35,  poorer  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.  bclis.  best  $1.25  to  $1.35,  poorer 
lower  %  crate.  Va.  hotbed  5c  bell.  Cut  off  $1 
to  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  Native  beet  greens  best  50 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  No 
native.  Tex.  $2  to  $2.25.  poorer  75c  crate.  Ale. 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  poorer  $1.15  crate.  Miss.  $1.75 
to  $2.  poorer  $1.25  crate. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25.  few  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif,  bclis.  00  to  72  bclis,  $2.50  to  $3. 
poorer  $2.25  crate.  Tex.  $1.15  to  $1.25  %  crate. 
Cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  season  over.  Fla.  10-in. 
crates  $2.25  to  $3.  few  $3.25,  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  Hothouse  native  best  $3  to  $4, 
few  $5,  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fancy,  few  sales 
$1.50  to  $2  24  cukes,  Ohio  hothouse,  few  sales 
$1.50  to  $1.75  24  cukes.  Texas  outdoor  $3.75  to 
$4  bu.  basket. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  10  to  25c  std.  bu.  box.  R.  I.  10 
to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  beads  hothouse  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $4.50  to  $5.50,  poorer  $2.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Mass,  best  75c  to  $1.10.  poorer  35c. 
N.  Y.  ord.,  heated,  35  to  50c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  75  to  90c.  few  $1  std.  bit. 
Ihix.  Yellow  Mass.  med.  size  75c  to  $1  50-lb. 
bag.  N.  Y.  75  to  90c  50-lb.  bag.  Tex.  best 
$1.10  to  $1.25,  poorer  lower  50-lb.  bag. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  No 
native.  Me.  best  mostly  $1.50.  few  $1.05,  poor¬ 
er  lower.  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  90-lb.  bag,  few 
sales  $2  to  $2.15.  poorer  $1.00.  Fla.  No.  1  $4  to 
$4.25.  poorer  lower  bbl. 

Radishes.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  na¬ 
tive  50  to  00  belts,  hothouse  best  $1.50  to  $2, 
ord.  $1  to  $1.35.  poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  R.  I.  and 
Conn.  50  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  85c  std.  bn.  box.  N.  J.  best  50  to 
G5c.  poorer  35c  bu.  bskt.  Yfl.  50  to  05c  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  IS  to  23c  lb. 
Fla.  lugs  $1.50  to  $2,  few  best  $2.50.  poorer 
low  as  $1.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1.00  to 
$1.75  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $21.50  to  $22. .>0. 
No.  2  Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50.  Clover  mixed 
Red  No.  1  $20  to  $21:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21 
to  $22.  Stock  hay  $17.50  to  $18.50  ton.  White 
oats  clipped.  40  to  42  lbs.,  52  to  53e;  30  to  3S 
lbs.,  48  to  49c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  26%c; 
firsts  24%  to  20c:  seconds  23%  to  24c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  specials  22c.  Extras  21c  doz.  White  spe¬ 
cials  21c.  Western  henneries,  specials,  brown 
20%  to  21c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good,  market  steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs. 
17  to  10c:  3  to  4  lbs.  16  to  17c.  Native  17  to 
19c.  Roosters  9  to  10c.  Broilers  20  to  25c.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  27c.  Leghorns  11  to  12c.  Chickens 
native  18  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  15 
to  16c.  Native  17  to  19c.  Leghorns  14  to  15c. 
Chickens  15  to  16c.  Broilers  IS  to  21c.  Roosters 
C  to  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extra  18% 
to  18c:  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh  firsts  14c.  West¬ 
ern  held  extras  18  to  1S%<\  Firsts  17  to  17%c. 
Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. —  (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade.)  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to  $3.15. 
Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.25.  Yellow  Eyes  $5 
to  $5.25.  Red  kidney  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Lima  $6.50 
to  $6.75  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  unsettled.  Prices  irregular,  mostly  lower. 


Grease  Basis. — Ohio 

fine,  combing  32 

to 

34e, 

clothing  2<i 

to  27c:  % 

blood. 

combing  33 

to 

34c, 

clothing  28 

to  29c:  % 

blood, 

combing  34 

to 

36c, 

clothing  32 

to  33c;  % 

blood, 

combing  34 

to 

35c, 

clothing  31 

to  32e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing  83 

to 

Soc, 

clothing  69 

to  72e;  % 

blood, 

combing  74 

to 

77c, 

clothing  65 

to  67e;  % 

blood, 

combing  69 

to 

71c, 

clothing  63 

to  66c :  % 

blood , 

combing  62 

to 

65c, 

clothing  56 

to  59c:  Terr,  fine, 

combing  S4 

to 

S6c, 

clothing  78 

to  80c;  % 

blood. 

combing  SI 

to 

S3c, 

(lathing  75 

to  77c; 

blood, 

combing  78 

to 

80c, 

clothing  73 

to  75c;  % 

blood, 

combing  71 

to 

73c, 

clothing  67 

to  69c. 

BRIG 

HTON  (BOSTON) 

LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  bart-h 

normal,  market  50e 

low- 

er,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cattle.  - —  Supply  about  normal,  market  on 
cows  50c  lower:  bulls  fully  75c  to  $1  lower; 
vealers  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  slow  on  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6;  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $3. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
steady,  few  selected  choice  offerings  $95  to 
$100,  demand  fair.  Choice,  bead,  $75  to  $90; 
good.  $60  to  $75;  medium.  $50  to  $00;  common, 
$35  to  $50, 


WHAT  2  Cents 

Invested  in  Dualitu 


WILL 

BUY! 

#  HERE’S  an  important  fact. 
The  difference  in  cost  between 
feeding  a  growing  pullet  from  the 
9th  to  the  20th  week  on  B-B 
Vitamized  Growing  Mash  or  on  a 
make-shift,  deficient,  unbalanced 
mash  costing  say  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  less  than  B-B  is 
just  2  ecnY#.fWhen  you  invest 
that  2  cents  in  B-B  you  get: 

tfuutity  of  Proteins 
. . .  Vitamin  Strength 
anti  Variety  . .  Suffi¬ 
cient  Minerals .  le¬ 
nt  rat  ety  Balanced. 

These  factors  give  your  birds  the 
maximum  in  health  and  vitality, 
better  weight,  larger  body  struct¬ 


ure  and  egg  capacity.  Is  there  any 
poultryman  who  will  not  agree 
that  2  cents  per  bird  is  a  mighty 
small  investment  from  which  to 
receive  all  of  t  hese  profit -pay¬ 
ing  advantages  ? 

So  sure  are  we  that  you  will  secure 
these  extra  results  from  B-B  Vita¬ 
mized  Growing  Mash  that  we 
guarantee  heavier,  sturdier  birds 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost  or  money 
refunded.  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


llilamijecl 

GROWING 

RATIONS 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  Ins pcctedivA.PA. 

'JoodtesttJ 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES  -  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Wolf  Chicks  the  choice  of  thousands  at  these  lowest  possible  prices.  All  Blood- 
tested  with  Antigen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock 
Inspector.  All  reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14-day  livability, 
which  means  replace  losses  first  7  days  at  Yi  and  last  7  days -at  %  of  original  price. 

Woll  Sliniltid  Utility  MiIhi| 

Bloodtr.trd  -  but  nrt  Fleck 
ln»pecl«d  by  A.  P.  A. 


100 

$6.30 


500 

$31.50 


Utility  Mating  Prices 
are  C.  0.  D.  postage 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  \ 

Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  / 

Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rscks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minercas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  .... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  .  . 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends 

For  25  chick*  odd  1c  per  chick  -r-  for  50  chicki 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

BJoodlwtcd  cod  FW<K  Inspected  by  A.  P  A. 


100 

$7.00 


500 

$34.75 


1000 

$69.00 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 
BWodtuted  u>d  Flock  Impeded  by  A.  P  A- 

100  500  1000 


6.30  31.50  7.50  3725  74.00 


$8.00 

8.50 


$38.75 

42.50 


$77.50 

84.00 


7.50 

6.30 

6.30 


37.50 

31.50 
31.50 


8.50 
6.75 

6.50 


42.50 
33.00 

32.50 


65.00 

66.00 

65.00 


9.00  45.00  90.00 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  688 


e  add  Vjc  per  chick  —  SI  00  book*  your  order-- We  ahip  C-O  D  for  balance  plua  pottage  and  C.O. D.  charfoa. 


Boa  5 


GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND’S 
ENGLISH 


LARGE  EGG  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


Backed  by  9  genera¬ 
tions  of  2-  to  6-year 
old  breeders,  produc¬ 
ing  26  oz.  eggs 
or  better. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

We  have  served 
New  England  Farmers 
47  yeans. 

Compliance  Cert.  3751 


ALL  Grade 


AA  CHICKS  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(UWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4S49.  Per  50  100  300  1000 

Large  English  White;  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.50  $6.70  $33.00  $65.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR 


Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100  500 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.00  35.00 

Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . *. .  6.50  32.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37.50 

Started  Chicks  10c  up.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWD.  Reactors  removed. 


order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVi 


1934 

1000 
$63.00 
70.00 
85.00 
65.00 
75.00 
$1  with 
LLE,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Fast.-gTOwing,  quick-maturing.  Large-Type  Leghorns — Hollywood  Foundation. 
UTILITY  Mating  Chicks,  $6.50-100  -  SPECIAL  Mating,  $7-100,  $70-1000. 
STARTED  Chicks:  2  wks.,  $12-100:  3  wks.,  $15-100:  3-wk.  Cockerels.  $6-100. 
Four-week  Pullets.  32c  ea.  Five-week,  37c.  Six-week.  42c.  Eight-week,  55c. 
Shipped  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  Cert.  No.  924. 
THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  R.  A.  Garrnan,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  "Antigen  Method.”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 


vision.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wli  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervlIle,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  **5 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 


Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  White  &  Black  Minorcas  $6.50-100.  $32.50-500, 
$65-1000. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


for  sale.  All  Breeders 
Blood-tested.  Antigen 
Method.  Reactors  removed.  100%  live  del.  postpaid. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SD  C  f  I  A  I  MY  BEST  QUALITY 

1  *-■  V,  I  I_,  Barred.  White  or  Buff 

Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


G.  B.  Ferris  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
sent  out  circulars  late  last  year  regarding 
laying  Leghorn  pullets  with  an  attractive 
price  list.  The  inducements  offered,  his 
guaranteed  satisfaction  policy,  prompted 
me  to  order  25  of  these  for  $15.  The 
order  was  acknowledged ;  the  delivery 
date  was  to  have  been  the  week  of  De¬ 
cember  IS,  1933.  Weeks  passed  and  after 
repeated  efforts  this  party  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  his  .  pullets  had  colds  but 
would  be  forthcoming  shortly.  More 
Aveeks  passed.  In  the  meantime  I  Avas 
out  the  money,  and  any  money  that  I 
might  have  realized  from  the  sale  of  eggs. 
I  am  now  wondering  how  many  of  your 
subscribers  Avere  also  mixed  up  in  this 
scheme  and  Iioav  many  more  later  Avill  be 
victimized  in  a  similar  Avay  by  this 
dealer?  E.  j.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Many  subscribers  have  Avritten  to  us 
Avithin  the  past  tAvo  months  asking  our 
assistance  in  their  transactions  with  Fer¬ 
ris  White  Leghorns,  George  B.  Ferris, 
proprietor,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Orders 
for  chicks  Avere  reported  to  have  been 
placed  AA'ith  Mr.  Ferris  last  Fall  and 
Winter  and  fully  paid  for,  some  deliveries 
to  be  made  in  December  and  others  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  months.  On  deliveries 
promised  in  December,  subscribers  state 
that  Mr.  Ferris  continually  made  excuses 
for  not  making  deliveries  or  for  not  re¬ 
funding  their  money.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  reports  that  it  began  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Ferris  operations,  but  that 
before  the  inquiry  was  concluded.  Ferris 
committed  suicide  on  March  29,  1934. 

M.  M.  Pell  and  IV.  P.  Browne  Avere 
appointed  administrators  of  the  estate  by 
the  Probate  Court.  They  advise  us  that 
the  estate  is  heavily  in  debt,  and  that 
any  equity  the  estate  may  have  in  the 
mortgaged  property  will  do  little  more 
than  satisfy  the  funeral  and  administra¬ 
tion  expenses. 

Claims  against  the  estate  must  be  filed 
before  July  31,  1934,  -on  a  form  entitled 
“Statement  and  Proof  of  Claim.''  We  ad¬ 
vise  all  those  having  claims  against  Mr. 
Ferris  to  ask  the  administrators  for  such 
forms  so  that  their  claims  may  receive 
the  proper  attention.  BeAvare  of  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfaction  at  a  cut  price  unless 
you  know  the  guarantor. 

A  year  ago  February  my  mother  lost 
her  house  in  a  fire.  The  house  Avas  in¬ 
sured  by  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  and  she  settled  with  them  for  $750. 
After  all  the  papers  Avere  signed,  the 
company  was  taken  over  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Insurance  Department. 
What  can  you  do  for  my  mother  in  this 
case?  L- K* 

New  York. 

I  lost  my  house  by  fire  in  January. 
1933.  and  'a  settlement  of  $2,000  Avas 
made  with  the  adjuster  for  Globe  & 
Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Then  the 
State  Insurance  Department  stepped  in. 
I  have  since  learned  the  company  Avas 
trying  to  borrow  $3,500,000  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  off  claims.  Would  you 
see  what  is  going  on  and  what  can  be 
done?  E.  J.  B. 

NeAV  York. 

On  March  24.  1933,  the  NeAV  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  placed  Globe  &  Rutgers 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Insurance  Department  for  re¬ 
habilitation.  Since  that  time,  legal  .squab¬ 
bles  have  held  up  everything.  Finally,  a 
plan  of  rehabilitation  has  been  approved 
by  the  department  and  also  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  Avliich, 
prior  to  the  company’s  suspension  of  busi¬ 
ness,  had  made  loans  totaling  $3,500,000. 
The  plan  is  now  being  submitted  to 
creditors. 

Under  this  plan,  neAV  cash  capital  of 
$500,000  will  be  invested  and  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  will 
convert  its  loans  into  first  preferred 
stock.  Creditors'  claims  of  $500  or  less 
will  be  paid  in  full;  if  more  than  $500, 
one-half  of  the  claim  Avill  be  paid  (but 
at  least  $500),  and  second  preferred 
stock  issued  for  the  balance  of  the  debt. 

This  is  a  belated  but  none  the  less 
appreciative  acknowledgment  of  your 
kindness  in  acting  in  behalf  of  my 
mother-in-law  in  the  matter  of  her  small 

claim  against  - .  Within  a  week  from 

the  time  I  Avrote  to  you,  she  received 
their  check  Avithout  a  Avord.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  that  a  paper  of  your  pres¬ 
tige  is  Avilling  to  take  the  cause  of  a 
AA'idow  against  those  avIio  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  defenselessness.  Please 
accept  our  thanks  and  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  success.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

We  find  houses  glad  to  make  prompt 
adjustments  Avhen  they  get  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  a  situation  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  been  the  intermediary  in  this 
case  with  so  good  a  result. 


In  Publisher’s  Desk  of  April  21,  G.  S. 
asked  Avhat  she  could  do  about  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  steam  plant  which  had  been 
bought  under  a  conditional  sales  contract, 
and  about  which  the  finance  company  re¬ 
fused  to  do  anything.  It  was  stated  that 
the  sale  could  be  rescinded  by  offering  to 
return  the  unsatisfactory  article.  Al¬ 
though  the  question  did  not  arise  in  G. 
S.'s  case  one  of  our  interested  readers 
points  out  that  G.  S.  could  probably  not 
rescind  if  notes  Avere  given  when  the 
contract  Avas  signed.  In  such  case,  if  the 
finance  company  bought  the  notes  before 
they  matured  and  did  not  know  of  G. 
S.'s  claim,  it  could  sue  on  the  notes  and 
it  Avould  not  be  a  defense  that  the  steam 
plant  Avas  defective. 


Received  check  today,  also  your  letter. 
Such  promptness  on  the  par  t 
of  the  insurance  company  indeed  sur¬ 
prised  me.  after  eight  months  of  delaying 
tactics  of  every  sort.  The  amount  of 
check,  $16.40,  the  local  estimate,  instead 
of  Ford  Company,  is  another  surprise.  1 
do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  to 
you.  My  appreciation  of  your  effort  and 
successful  collection  of  the  claim  is  great, 
and  always  will  remember  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  more  than  the  business  farmer's  paper, 
a  paper  for  justice  and  fair  play.  Every¬ 
body  in  loAver  Middlesex  County  will  most 
certainly  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  brings 
results. 

Is  there  any  charge  or  at  least  some 
donation  of  some  sort  I  can  make  to 
square  my  debt  to  you?  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  appreciation  expressed  in  the 
above  is  all  the  payment  we  require,  and 
we  do  not  ask  that,  but  it  is  helpful  in 
the  work.  The  claim  Avas  for  damage 
done  to  our  reader’s  car,  for  which  ad¬ 
justment  Avas  promised,  but  technicalities 
Avere  injected  and  the  Avhole  matter  un¬ 
duly  delayed.  Our  satisfaction  comes 
from  the  help  rendered  our  subscriber. 


A.  Sciortino  and  B.  Vona,  who  live  at 
219  Chrystie  St..  NeAV  York  City,  owe  me 
$69  for  eggs  that  I  sent  them  over  a  year 
ago.  Mr.  Sciortino  had  a  grocery  store 
and  sold  the  eggs  at  the  store.  Avhieh  was 
located  at  162  Mott  St.,  but  has  since 
given  up  the  business.  Mr.  Vona  sold  his 
eggs  at  his  old  home,  Avliich  was  at  316 
E.  12th  St.,  but  has  uoav  moved  to  219 
Chrystie  St.  He  Avrote  and  told  me  that 
he  paid  Mr.  Sciortino  except  two  cases. 
At  first  they  said  they  did  not  receive  six 
of  the  cases,  but  I  had  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  trace  them  and  they  Avere  received 
and  had  their  signature.  They  now  ad¬ 
mit  they  did  receive  the  eggs.  I  have 
written  to  them  several  times  but  they 
do  not  answer.  Is  there  any  way  that 
you  could  get  the  money  for  me?  F.  m. 

New  York. 

These  parties  AATere  absolutely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  letters  requesting  payment  and 
to  demands  of  the  attorney.  Threats  of 
suit  had  no  effect  and  the  attorney  re¬ 
turned  the  account  as  uncollectible.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself. 


I  shipped  15  bushels  of  radishes  to 
be  sold  for  my  account  through  Maurice 
A.  Mole,  agent  for  Mike  Lombardi,  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Dock  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
shipped  these  radishes  on  May  24,  1933, 
and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Mole  came  and 
quoted  “your  radishes  50  cents,”  this  Avas 
not  satisfactory  as  he  had  quoted  before 
shipping  that  they  were  bringing  85  cents 
in  Philadelphia.  I  did  not  quarrel  over 
the  price  he  quoted.  I  Availed  tAvo  weeks 
and  he  did  not  come  around  with  the  re¬ 
turns.  I  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Mole  and 
he  said  he  would  take  it  up  with  Mike 
Lombardi.  I  Avaited  10  days  but  could 
get  no  satisfaction  out  of  Mr.  Mole,  so 
I  wrote  to  the  Mike  Lombardi  Commis¬ 
sion  House  to  send  me  my  returns.  It  is 
now  two  weeks  and  have  not  received  any 
answer.  It  seems  evident  that  they  do 
not  care  to  pay  for  this  shipment,  so  I  am 
turning  over  this  matter  to  you.  I  know 
you  Avill  do  your  best  to  help  me  out  as 
everyone  knows  that  the  South  Jersey 
farmer  has  had  a  tough  battle  this  year. 

NeAV  Jersey.  J.  c. 

Requests  for  payment  of  this  account 
Avere  ignored  and  it  was  too  small  an 
amount  to  warrant  suit.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  giving  the  record  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  other  readers. 


Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Golden  Specific  Co.,  proprietors  of  Dr. 
Haines's  Golden  Treatment,  and  whose 
address  is  439  Race  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio? 
Any  information  concerning  them  will  be 
most  thankfully  received.  av.  j.  m. 

Maine. 

This  comes  under  the  class  of  self-medi¬ 
cation  known  as  “patent  medicines”.  The 
public  has  no  means  of  knowing  just 
what  the  contents  of  the  medicine  are. 
Sometimes  nostrums  are  harmless.  They 
may,  in  a  particular  case,  be  harmful. 
They  are  usually  expensive  and,  if  relied 
on,  they  may  cause  a  serious  result. 


fau, 

0 


A  farm  woman  in  a  fruit-grow- 
ing  county  near  Cleveland 
worked  up  a  fine  sideline  busi¬ 
ness  by  telephone.  After  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  city  liouseAvives 
describing  her  fine  preserves,  she 
called  these  ladies  by  telephone 
and  obtained  a  substantial  number  of  orders  for  the  following 
fruit  season.  From  that  year  on  the  telephone  has  helped  to 
carry  the  neAvs  of  the  quality  of  her  preserves  and  today  she 
does  a  thriving  business. 


Many  other  Avoinen,  aided  by  the  telephone,  have  supple¬ 
mented  the  principal  income  of  the  farm  by  developing  markets 
in  neighboring  communities  for  products  of  their  kitchens,  such 
as  pies  and  cakes,  and  for  fresh  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  butter. 

But  aside  from  its  usefulness  in  boosting  profit,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  invaluable  on  the  farm.  Think  of  how  it  keeps  you  in 
touch  with  the  children  when  they  are  aAvay — with  friends 
and  relatives — of  its  priceless  aid  in  time  of  emergency. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


A  whole  bag  of 

PATENTED 

FEATURES 

made  it 


/ 


FAMOUS  1 


Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.You  tighten 
and  loosen  hoops;  open  and 
close  up  doors  and  shove  out 
silage  at  door  level;  walk  up 
and  down  with  ease  and  safety. 

•  W  rite  for  our  low  prices  and 
extra  discounts  for  early  and 
cash  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Go., 
Box  G,  Unadilla,  N.  Y." 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


SAFE 

EASY 


'I'l'l: 


FRONT^j 

LADDERS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


CRAI  NEU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values-  NOW 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  61  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

Cr  f>rn„b.  parte  together  a.  you 

.E. Brooks, Inventor  wou|d a brok#n ||mb.  0b- 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  al  ves  or  plasters.  Du  rable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitation*. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  In  plain,  aealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS, 759-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fD^T-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, N  ursery  men,  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  i 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

I06S  33rd  Ave.  S.  C.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
liUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  R  power  works  diiect 
from  your  A  Iwitterv.'  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER.  CONN. 

D1TTCDIEC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  1  EjIy1C.u  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa«h.  Ave.,  Danbury.  Conn. 

U/illUTm  Used  Caterpiller.  Centaur,  small  garden 
If  fill  1  Llf  tractor,  potato  duster,  pumps,  irrigation 
equipment.  State  price  and  condition. 

G.  FERGUSON,  2138  Wooster  Road,  Rocky  River,  0. 

OUflTfl  EIUICUIUP  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnUlU  rHiiulllllu  roll  of  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c,  Quick  service.  LaOROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Win. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  BAGS.  Write  for  our  price  list 
MONROE  BAG  CO.,  Korhester,  N-  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Puro  water  pump  too  gallon  $85.00. 
,T.  B.  COOPER,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  parable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults:  state  wages  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kaune- 
onga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  for  general 
farm  work:  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
$20  and  board  first  month;  steady  job  at  $25  if 
you  make  good.  F.  W.  COREY  &  SON,  R.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y'. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wanted — a  good  home  by  old 
couple  for  housework.  A.  SEIDWEIN,  Can¬ 
terbury,  Conn.  


SINGLE  MAN.  general  farming;  state  wages. 
MR.  A.  DUFEL,  R.  D.  2,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  UNDER  40,  without  children,  subur¬ 
ban  farming;  wife,  cooking,  housework;  room 
and  bath,  $40  month,  other  privileges:  perma¬ 
nent:  Central  Jersey,  ADVERTISER  7941,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  farm  hand;  state  wages. 
MAURICE  HALL,  Upton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  plain  cooking 
and  care  of  house  for  three  men  and  other 
work:  no  cigarettes:  reference:  $15  month.  MOR¬ 
RISON,  548  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


ALERT  WOMAN,  about  30,  to  do  housework 
and  help  with  children;  plain  cooking:  pleas¬ 
ant  home;  $30  monthly.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL.  GENERAL  housework,  small  family,  good 
home;  salary  $25.  MRS.  GOODMAN,  1730 
President  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  POSITION  open  for  good  practical 
farmer;  must  he  fine  milker,  steady  find  de¬ 
pendable,  clean  habits;  wages  $30,  Ixiard  and 
room  to  single  man:  no  green  men  or  shifters 
need  apply:  if  married  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  expected.  R I  ('ll  I  LI.  FARM,  Pittstown, 
N.  J. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN  for  general  housework 
in  farm  home,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
adults,  no  laundry;  $25  per  month:  state  age, 
experience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  7952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man,  at  once,  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  farm;  good  milker;  twenty  dollars 
per  month  and  board.  WARD  W  E I  ATI ,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Deiaware  County,  N.  Y’. 

CARPENTER.  HANDYMAN,  $30  month.  lioard. 
room.  M.  S.  TABOR.  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  milker  and  stockman: 

married,  no  children;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  men  at  seasons:  state  experience  and 
wages  desired  when  applying  to  A.  II.  TRY  ON, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORK,  laundry,  care  with  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  middle-aged,  reference,  active, 
$30  monthly.  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


2  SALESMEN  WITH  cars,  also  girl  for  tele¬ 
phone  solicitations:  room,  board  and  commis¬ 
sion.  E.  WRIGHT,  R.  3,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  couple  to  work  110- 
acre  farm  on  shares;  capacity  5,000  chickens, 
now  2.000  stock;  4,000-egg  electric  incubator;  5 
acres  woodland,  balance  tillable;  25  acres  in 
Alfalfa;  near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  on  State  Road 
28;  9-room  furnished  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  owner  lives  in  New  York;  state^  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  nationality.  ADVERTISER 
7961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  small  wage  and 
board.  Write  “PASCALL,”  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN  on  small  private  place  in  Jer¬ 
sey  to  do  some  cooking  and  milk  one  cow; 
good  home  but  small  wages  to  clean,  honest 
man.  ADVERTISER  7966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  reliable  married  man;  must 
have  thorough  experience  in  poultry  and  fruit; 
tenant  house  on  premises;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7965, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTEI) — Man  for  farm  work  and  care  of 
stock,  driver’s  license:  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.: 
$20  monthly.  ADVERTISER  7980,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  ASSIST  housework,  small  family;  good 
home,  fifteen  dollars  monthly.  GERDTS,  Mill- 
burn,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  single,  for  general  farm  work; 

good  dry  hand  milker,  not  afraid  of  work:  $25 
a  month,  room  and  board.  LOUIS  BABEN- 

DREIER,  121,  N.  Grosvenordale,  Conn.  Tele. 
Putnam  143-23. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  farm-hand,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  state  wages.  A.  BEItVY, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

MAN  YVIT1I  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  7922, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  CARETAKER.  trustworthy, 
neat,  good  rook;  best  references.  H.  SWAN¬ 
SON,  60  Pearl  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  7938, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Jobs  for  reliable  hoys  on  farms,  es¬ 
tates  and  care  of  grounds  and  gardens:  ages 
from  14  to  18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one 
or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $15  a  month 
and  carfare;  inexperienced  pupils  will  work  for 
hoard,  carfare,  and  $2  to  $4  a  month;  give  ref¬ 
erences  with  first  letter.  Address  It.  P.  ARM¬ 
STRONG.  Agricultural  Department,  Newtown 
High  School,  Elmhurst.  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN.  GERMAN  descent,  married,  no 
children,  wishes  steady  position  as  caretaker, 
on  private  estate:  efficient  in  landscaping,  gar¬ 
dening,  etc.  ISIDOR  HUBER,  Canadensis,  Pa. 

ENGLISHMAN,  30,  MARRIED,  at  present  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  responsible  position  on  private 
estate;  good  references  and  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  ADVERTISER  7942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  7944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK.  AMERICAN,  small  boarding  house,  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  American,  desires  work 
on  estate  or  farm:  previous  experience,  good 
character.  ADVERTISER  7947,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

POSITION  YY’ANTED  by  life-experienced  farmer, 
married  and  son;  Norwegian;  as  dairy  farm¬ 
ers:  poultry,  dog  kennel,  caretaker:  references; 
reply  fully  and  wages.  G.  CLAUSEN,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  position:  good 
cook,  housekeeper:  state  salary.  ADY’ERTIS¬ 
ER  7948,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

GRADUATE  OF  UNIVERSITY,  licensed  high- 
school  teacher,  expert  athletic  coach,  chauf¬ 
feur.  tutor,  act  as  bodyguard  or  secretary  to 
wealthy  person.  NEILSEN,  243  Amboy  Ave., 
Metuehen,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED.  DEPENDABLE,  elderly  man 
wants  work  on  poultry  farm.  Address  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  7949.  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  German,  2  boys  12-10, 
want  a  year-round  position  on  truck  farm  or 
as  caretaker;  good  reference.  ADY’EUTISER 
7950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — A  position  as  nurse,  companion,  or 
housekeeper:  no  laundry':  state  salary;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  MARGARET  HARVEY,  Milan, 
I’a. 

POULTR Y M A N ’ S  ASSISTANT  wishes  position; 

single;  reference.  MARTIN  LANG,  YVest- 

wood  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Ivisco,  N.  Y. 

GROUND  MOLE  and  field  mice  trapping,  es 
tates.  parks,  anywhere;  references.  MAX 

YVISEMAN,  Lyme,  Conn. 

ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN,  alone,  construction 
engineer,  wants  job;  clean  home,  small  re¬ 
muneration.  KUHNEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

PRACTICAL  YVORKING  foreman,  fruit,  dairy, 
vegetable,  poultry  farmer,  manager,  caretaker, 
college  trained,  excellent  mechanic;  40  years; 
full  particulars  first  letter,  wages  secondary. 
ADVERTISER  7956.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  25.  SINGLE,  experienced  cowman, 
clean  milker;  institution,  estate  or  farm; 
state  wages.  SYLVESTER,  247  E.  93rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  25  YEARS’  experience,  expert 
in  egg-production,  incubation,  baby  chicks, 
broilers,  sanitary  conditions,  to  take  charge. 
ADVERTISER  7960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INSPECTION,  ADVICE,  information  given  es¬ 
tates  in  all  art  and  nature  garden  matters, 
landscape  gardening,  forestry,  tree  surgery:  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  on  call.  MAX  M.  KUMER. 

Landscape  Architect.  Forestry  Expert,  Tree 
Surgeon,  P.  0.  Box  136,  Mamaroneck,  N. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  single  poultry- 
man  open  for  position;  private  estate:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  SWEDISH  poultr.vman  wants  steady 
job;  A  to  Z  experience;  industrious,  sober; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7963,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

MAN,  27,  LIKE  to  learn  farm  work:  prefer 
good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  experienced  farm¬ 
er.  stockman,  milker;  sober,  clean  habits,  con¬ 
scientious  worker:  wants  year-round  position. 
ADVERTISER  7977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MILK  driver  wants  job  ped¬ 
dling  or  general  dairy  work;  can  pasteurize, 
good  buttermaker.  NORTON,  15  r.atties  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 

FARMINGDALE  AGRICULTURAL  graduate, 
ambitions;  poultry,  fruit,  other  lines.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  work  on  dairy  farm;  no 
farm  experience  but  can  milk  some.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  71172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  one  child,  experienced  farm 
ing.  poultry,  gardening,  dairying,  wisiies  posi¬ 
tion  charge  small  farm,  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  7971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  YOUNG  man,  willing  worker,  would 
like  position  on  farm;  prefer  Virginia  or  YVest 
Virginia;  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  7970 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK,  neat  girl.  small 
apartment,  good  home,  seashore  in  Summer. 
MRS.  BOXER,  113  West  42nd,  New  York. 


YVANTED — AU-round  man  on  farm,  good  milk 
«r.  OLIVER  REYNOLDS,  Mabopac,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER.  Protestant, 
30.  with  two  daughters  5-7,  wants  housework 
in  exchange  for  good  American  home,  city  or 
country;  small  wage:  lias  good  character,  edu¬ 
cation:  willing  worker:  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  —  Young  married  man,  German, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm;  life  experience, 
good  mechanic.  ADVERTISER  7969,  care  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


A  DANISH  WOMAN,  47,  wishes  position  as 

housekeeper  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  7967 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Paying  ice  and  coal  business  in 
small  South  Jersey  town;  established  14 
years,  same  owner;  also  seven-room  house  with 
heat,  plumbing  and  electricity;  two  garages  ac¬ 
commodating  four  cars;  ill-health  of  owner 
forces  sacrifice.  ADY’ERTISER  7889,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


103-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  equipped;  9-room 
house,  running  water,  bath:  public  garage, 
gas  station,  on  Route  20.  ADVERTISER  7913, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE  on  Route  17,  130  miles  New  York 
City,  2  miles  to  town,  gas  station,  lunch¬ 
room  20x25,  2  pumps,  6-room  house  18x22,  bath, 
sun-parlor,  running  water,  electricity,  pyrofax 
gas,  18  acres:  by  a  good  trout  stream;  title  free 
and  clear:  price  reduced  from  $14,000  to  $8,000 
cash;  timber,  machinery  and  tools  included.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY,  CASH  crop  farm;  convenient  to  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.;  10-room  frame  house,  two  44-ft. 
barns,  other  buildings;  147  acres,  95  silt  loam 
tillage,  spring- watered  pasture:  $5,000.  long¬ 
term.  easy  payments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


LAND  FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  near  Elmer.  N.  J., 
near  Harding  Highway;  good  water,  loam  soil, 
clear  title:  $20  acre;  ideal  for  growing  fruit  or 
poultry.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY’  FARM — 3  acres  with  country  store, 
post  office,  gas  station;  home,  electric,  heat, 
hath;  $6,500;  a  better  proposition  you  cannot 
find  anywhere  at  this  price.  FRED  O.  YOUNG, 
610  Derstine  Ave.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


YVANTED — Bargin  farm.  5  to  10  acres,  main 
highway,  within  hundred  miles  New  York; 
small  house.  ADVERTISER  7940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED  —  AV ill  pay  cash  for  modern  dairy 
farm,  vicinity  Albany  or  10  miles  south;  land 
must  l>e  level  and  productive;  buildings  good, 
with  electricity,  bath,  etc.;  price  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  7943,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LOTS  FOR  Summer  homes,  cheap.  LIPORY’S, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  SUNNYMERE.  12  acres,  wonder¬ 
ful  view,  shady  lawns;  eight  rooms,  furnace, 
electricity;  almost  a  gift  for  quick  cash.  JOHN 
SCOTT,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y\ 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres,  large  house,  barn,  milk 
house,  henhouse,  springs,  shade:  mile  to 
churches  and  store;  cash.  DANIEL  McDUFFEE, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  8-ROOM,  2-story  frame  house  re¬ 
quiring  repairs,  lot  77x215,  ideal  residential 
section  Troy,  for  farm  within  2  hours  of  Troy. 
Address  102  MANNING  BLVD.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Poultry  farm,  18  acres,  in  Dutchess 
County;  write  for  information.  A.  FISCHER, 
47  Beach  St.,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow  house,  six  rooms,  with 
electric  lights,  furnace  and  water;  large  hen¬ 
house;  l1, 4  acres,  fine  soil:  five  minutes’  walk 
to  church  and  school;  pleasant  location.  IRA 
LUM,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WATKINS  GLEN,  Finger  Lakes,  N.  Y’.,  13-room 
house  and  cottage,  half  acre,  for  home  inn, 
club,  etc.;  owner.  B.  R.  ANDREWS,  Edge- 
water,  N.  J. 


60-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  livestock,  poultry, 
implements,  car,  etc.,  included;  price  $4,500, 
cash  $2,000.  MRS.  LEFNER,  Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  MRS.  M.  L.  STEBBINS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped,  in¬ 
come  assured  from  day  of  possession;  for 
particulars  address  L.  L.  YY’OOLLEY’,  Pitman, 
N.  J. 


70  ACRES  OR  LESS  village  farm,  tourist  home, 
buses,  all  conveniences;  good  buildings;  U.  S. 
Route  20.  OHAS.  BEST,  Sloansville,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — 82  acres.  Lebanon  County.  Pa.;  12- 
room  house,  hank  barn  42x85  ft.,  other  build¬ 
ings  in  good  shape;  limestone  soil,  all  fields  sur¬ 
round  buildings;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
7955,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  beautiful  location, 
one  acre,  landscaped,  near  George  YVasliing- 
ton  Bridge.  MRS.  CHASE,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 19  acres,  house  all  improve¬ 
ments:  no  agents:  write  or  come  for  informa¬ 
tion.  EVA  KAUFMAN,  15  Academy  St.,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  farm.  84  acres,  9-room 
house  and  buildings;  suitable  for  boarders; 
railway  Esopus.  N,  Y.  WILLIAM  RENNIE,  R. 
3.  Box  58.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FREE  RENT  wanted  on  abandoned  farm  or 
estate  by  responsible,  clean  Holland  family  in 
exchange  for  caretaking.  painting,  etc.;  must 
have  livable  rooms,  electricity:  references.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  7958,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FINE  RIY’ER  farm,  428  acres,  125  acres  in  one 
flat;  8-room  house,  bath  and  toilet;  large 
basement  barn,  60  swing  stanchions,  concrete 
floors;  2  silos,  milk  house:  1  mile  from  New 
Berlin,  a  very  prosperous  village,  with  excellent 
high  school.  L.  H.  SHEFF,  South  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  OPENING  for  road-stand,  filling 
station,  beer-garden,  garage;  Route  17,  75 

miles  New  Y’ork;  easy  terms.  ELSTON,  Bloom- 
ingburg,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  500  layers, 
500  pullets,  90  acres;  bargain.  BOX  221, 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  fully  equipped  stocked 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  State  road:  experi¬ 
enced  farmer;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7957,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  general  store  with  good 
gasoline  business;  good  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  RENT,  20  acres,  new  buildings,  lat¬ 
est  improvements,  brook;  50  miles  from  New 
York.  Write  H.  MINARIK,  R.  2,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  truck  crop  farm,  167 
acres;  60  sandy  loam  tillage;  7-room  house, 
electricity;  30-ft.  barn,  storage  barn;  other 
buildings;  $3,200:  long-term,  easy  payments; 
free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Camp  site,  300  acres,  with  lake; 

also  farm:  Honesdale,  Pa.  ADVERTISER 
7979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  equipped  for  large 
flock,  modern  dwelling;  10  or  more  acres;  on 
main  highway;  Northern  New  Jersey  preferred. 
ADY’ERTISER  7978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House,  reasonable;  8  rooms  and 
hath,  furnished;  all  improvements,  and  garage; 
centrally  located;  owner.  HARRY  W.  TOL¬ 
BERT.  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  16-acre  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm,  1,500  capacity,  coops  with  running  wa¬ 
ter  and  electricity ;  large  iange  with  running 
water  and  C-foot  wire  fence;  fine  extra  large 
10-room,  all  modern,  colonial  house,  all  copper 
screened,  liot-water  heat.  G  &  B  oil-burner,  fire¬ 
places,  large  barn  full  of  oat  straw,  sheds,  ga¬ 
rage.  work  shop  and  fruit;  wonderful  view:  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished.  N.  E.  SPENCER,  Rt.  1 
Suffield,  Conn. 


FIRST-CLASS  DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  126 
acres,  12-room  house,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  Rensselaer  County.  N.  Y. ;  large  orchard, 
never-failing  water  supply;  12  acres  valuable 
woods;  best  markets  for  everything  at  the  door; 
owner  retiring:  will  sacrifice  all  stock,  tools, 
and  crops  included;  $9,000,  not  less  than  half 
cash  down,  balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
7976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  3  '4  orchard,  balance 
pasture;  8-room  colonial  house,  bathroom,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  never-failing  supply  pure  moun¬ 
tain  water;  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley;  ideal  Summer  house  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  one 
mile  west  of  Woodstock,  Va. :  if  health  would 
permit  would  never  sell.  ADVERTISER  7973, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  - —  Fine  white  clover,  60-Ib.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B,  BURT1S,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  HONEY’ — 60  lbs.  light  amber  $4.63  here, 
list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  SCHUY'LER  WINSLOW, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5  ibs. 

$2.50.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg.  Pa. 


NO  BETTER  homemade  bologna  and  frankfurter, 
hickory  smoked;  money  back  guarantee:  3  lbs. 
90c,  5  lbs.  $1.40,  postpaid.  STEINER'S  FARMS, 
Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80.  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  Ibs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  YV.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


PRIVATE  NURSING  cottage  patients  wanted, 
chronic  and  mild  nervous  diseases.  L.  O. 
MARTIN,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS  TAKEN — Quiet  farm  home,  airy  rooms, 
good  food;  $10  week,  $30  month.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 3  or  4  adult  boarders  in  country 
home,  $S  week.  E.  HADSELL,  Rt.  1,  New¬ 
port,  N.  H. 


COULD  BOARD  few  children  on  farm,  or 
would  adopt  little  girl;  consider  adopting 
sisters;  Saratoga  County.  ADVERTISER  7951, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  - —  Board  on  country  farm,  woods; 

couple  and  baby.  ADVERTISER  7953,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  desires  to  kill 
Summer;  farm,  country;  willing  to  help;  no 
stable  work:  Protestant;  terms,  environment. 
ADY’ERTISER  7954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  BOARDING  house  for  sale,  furnished, 
all  improvements;  investigate.  BOX  82,  El- 
dred,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y’. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — Springtime,  Maryland,  good 
board:  $8,  couple  $15.  C.  STANSBURY,  R. 
D.  1,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  beautiful  estate,  $10 
per  week;  vegetables,  fresh  from  garden.  YV. 
MASCHKE,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — Mother’s  care  given  to 
children  on  farm.  PROSPERITY  FARMS, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


CIDER  PRESS  wanted:  give  price,  age,  make, 
size  racks.  CHAS.  YY’ILK.  Riverside,  Conn. 


WANTED — Cider  press,  up-to-date  and  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  MORRISON  FARM,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Old  steam  thresher  catalogues.  E. 
L.  EDSON,  R.  2.  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  farm  lighting  plant  in  good 
condition:  must  be  cheap.  J.  YV.  S.,  Room 
505,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Old  “Colt”  cap-ball  pistols,  etc.;  de¬ 
scribe  fully.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Woodstock, 

N.  Y. 


GENUINE  HAND-PAINTED,  5  birthday  and  3 
convalescent  cards  for  50c:  beautiful  designs; 
heartfelt  sentiments.  EDYVARD  MACKEY.  South 
YVesterlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-horse  corn  cultivator:  must  be 
in  good  condition.  ADVERTISER  7975,  care 

i  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUZZ  SAW! 


Fast  new  cars,  on  smooth  straight  roads, 
put  a  new  strain  on  tire  treads 


**. Battle  Royal ”  Knocks  Out  Brakes 
on  Test  Cars,  But  Proves  New  Tread  a 
Winner— 43%  Longer  Non-Skid  Mileage 


“. ..  ‘G-3  ’  showed  it  could  take  it” 

It  is  firmer—  the  non-skid  blocks  are  nested 
closer;  ribs  are  ll\'i%  wider; 
grooves  are  narrower;  there’s 
more  rubber  in  the  tread 

It  is  stronger— the  tread  “squirms”  less  under 
pressure;  “heel-and-toe”  wear 
and  “ cupping ”  are  reduced  50% 

The  Result  —  43  Longer 
Non-Skid  Mileage! 

Frankly,  such  a  marvelous  improvement 
in  an  already-famous  tire  would  have  been 
impossible  without  Supertwist.  This  is  the 
patented  Goodyear  cord  fabric,  you  know, 
the  fabric  that  has  extra  strength,  extra 
elasticity, extra  durability.  For,  with  a  wider 
tread,  there  is  increased  sidewall  strain, 
and  Supertwist  takes  this  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

When  you  can  get  a  tread  like  this  “G-3” 
All-Weather  and  know  that  it  has  under  it 
the  matchless  strength  of  Supertwist,  will 
you  be  satisfied  with  anything  less? 

See  the  “G-3”  All-Weather.  Keep  yourself 
up-to-date  on  how  good  tires  are  being 
made  these  days.  It  costs  more  to  build  — 
but  nothing  extra  to  buy. 

The  GoodyearTire  &  Rubber  Company,  inc. 
Akron,  Ohio 


“G-3”  proved  to  be  exactly  what  we  wanted 
— a  tire  retaining  all  the  advantages  of  the 
famous  All-Weather  Tread  for  safe,  quick 
stops  on  smooth  highways — but  improved  to 
modern  needs. 

See  “G-3”  at  your  Goodyear  Dealer’s.  The 
tread  may  appear  familiar.  But  look  closer 
and  check  every  one  of  these  facts: 

It  is  wider  —  flfy 'z%  more  road  contact 

It  is  flatter— the  tread  blocks  are  square  and  true  to 
the  road 


IT  was  a  great  fight.  First,  the  engineers  put 
new  tread  designs  up  against  sandpaper 
made  from  sharp-cutting  granite  grit  mounted 
on  high-speed  “grindstones”.  Then  followed 
grinding  road  tests.  When  the  new  “G-3” 
Goodyear  Tread  showed  it  could  take  it  better 
than  any  tread  the  engineers  had  ever  seen, 
they  equipped  the  Goodyear  test  cars. 


THE  NEW 

GOODYEAR 


And  how  they  mauled  “G-3”!  Brakes  “went 
out”  in  8  hours,  had  to  be  relined  every  72. 
Day  and  night  the  “G-3”  test  tires  were 
scuffed,  dragged,  and  mauled.  They  wracked 
the  cars,  but  “G-3”  kept  right  on  rolling. 


When  the  tests  were  over,  we  knew  we  had 
the  answer  to  a  puzzling  problem  that  had  to 
be  faced  by  the  tire  industry.  Treads  were 
wearing  out  too  fast — all  well-known  makes, 
even  ours.  The  new,  modern  automobiles  with 
flashy  starts,  snap  stops,  and  high  speeds  were 
giving  tires  harder  wear  than  ever  before. 
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Weeds  Keep  Down  Farm  Profits 

By  Oliver  C ,  Lee 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

The  weed  problem  on  American  farms  is  becoming 
more  serious  every  year.  A  recent  estimate  placed 
the  annual  damage  caused  by  weeds  in  the  United 
States  at  several  millions  of  dollars.  They  not  only 
reduce  crop  yields,  but  lower  the  Quality  of  farm 
products  and  greatly  increase  production  costs. 
These  facts  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  man 
who  plans  to  make  a  living  from  the  land  when 
quality  of  product  and  low  cost  of  production  is 
essential  to  profit.  If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  coping  with  the  weed  problem,  it  must  be  done  by 
attacking  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  situation. 
The  use  of  clean  seed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
new  weeds  and  multiplication  of  those  already  pres¬ 
ent  must  be  practiced.  The  land  must  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  fertility  to  make  conditions 
favorable  for  crop  growth  and  lastly 
every  possible  method  of  weed-killing 
should  be  practiced,  namely  cultiva¬ 
tion,  clipping  and  the  following  ol 
sound  crop  rotations.  Weed  control  is 
a  year-around  job,  starting  in  the  Fall 
by  cleaning  up  waste  places,  cleaning 
and  selecting  seed  during  the  Winter, 
clipping,  spraying  and  cultivating  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season. 

To  secure  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
situation  let  us  take  a  glance  back¬ 
ward.  When  the  pioneer  settlers 
broke  the  rich  prairie  sod  or  cleared 
the  wooded  areas  for  cultivation  little 
if  any  difficulty  was  encountered  with 
weeds,  since  very  few  really  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  are  native.  For  example, 
of  the  19  weeds  listed  as  noxious  in 
the  Indiana  seed  law  only  three,  bull 
nettle,  bracted  plantain  and  white-top 
are  natives.  With  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  noxious  weeds  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  increasing  numbers,  most  of 
them  being  European  plants  that  were 
introduced  in  impure  seed,  until  today 
practically  every  farm  in  the  State  is 
infested  with  the  weed  plague. 

The  weed  situation  is  not  a  local  one, 
to  be  sure.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  instance,  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  farms  abandoned  to  Cana¬ 
da  thistle.  In  the  extensive  Red  River 
Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota  a  single  weed,  the  perennial  sow 
thistle,  is  the  limiting  factor  between 
profit  and  loss  on  thousands  of  farms, 
and  the  presence  of  the  pest  has  caused 
a  complete  change  in  agriculture.  The 
writer  has  personally  seen  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  in  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  so  badly  infested  with  the 
European  bindweed  as  to  prohibit  the 
profitable  growing  of  crops.  In  fact 
so  serious  is  the  pest  that  banks  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  land  infested  with  it  as 
collateral. 

The  startling  figures  and  facts  that 
are  presented  are  not  intended  to  be 
sensational  or  to  scare  the  farmers. 

They  are  recorded  with  the  object  of 
awakening  farmers  to  a  true  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  that  weeds  may  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  with  the  present  air  of  indifference, 
arising  from  the  feeling  that  they  are  a  necessary 
evil,  an  attitude  created  by  the  familiarity  that 
has  bred  contempt.  Instead  the  weeds  in  the  field 
should  be  considered  as  robbers  that  should  not  be 
tolerated,  that  seriously  reduce  crop  yields,  and  that 
are  becoming  a  grave  problem  year  after  year. 

Let  us  take  a  trip  over  the  farm  and  make  a  study 
of  the  general  weed  problem,  with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  putting  into  practice  the  most  practical  and  best- 
known  methods  of  weed  control  and  eradication.  It 
is  true  that  ridding  a  farm  of  weeds  is  by  no  means 
a  short-time  job.  Constant  fighting  will  eventually 
win  the  fray. 

Near  the  home  in  fence  rows,  along  roadways  and 
in  waste  places  we  often  find  weed  nurseries  where 
millions  of  weed  seeds  are  produced  each  year.  Keep 
in  mind  that  weeds  are  not  stationary  and  that  seeds 
produced  in  out-of-the-way  places  will  move  into  the 
fields  and  increase  the  weed  toll.  A  simple  remedy 
for  their  control  is  at  hand,  and  requires  only  a 
few  hours’  work  for  which  the  farmers  will  be  well 
paid.  Hitch  the  horses  to  the  mowing  machine  and 
plan  to  cut  all  such  weed  patches.  Experience  has 
shown  that  two  clippings  each  year  are  essential. 


The  first  cutting  should  be  made  in  June,  to  prevent 
seed  formation  on  the  earlier  plants.  Again  in 
August  the  mower  should  be  utilized  for  weed¬ 
clipping  purposes.  Many  farmers  have  demonstrated 
that  mowing  in  early  June  and  again  in  August  will 
prevent  most  weeds  from  going  to  seed,  and  so  allow 
the  desired  grass  gradually  to  secure  the  upper  hand. 

Then  there  is  the  weedy  patch  that  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  reduced  in  carrying  capacity  as  weeds  have 
replaced  the  Blue  grass.  Experiments,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  experience  all  point  to  this  as  primarily  a 
soil  improvement  problem.  The  chances  are  that  in 
addition  to  the  leaching  factor  you  have  robbed  the 
soil  bank  by  removing  from  the  pasture  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  other  animal  products  certain  mineral 
elements  that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  grass.  In  other  words,  the  soil  has  gradually 
become  less  fertile,  permitting  the  weeds  to  enter, 
since  weeds  are  nature’s  effort  to  cover  up  sterile 


Canada  Thistle  About  to  Bloom.  Cutting  at  this  stage  tvill  prevent  seed  production. 


Plowing  the  iceeds  under  before  they  mature  seed  will  prevent  their  spread  and 

keep  them  in  check. 


places.  The  problem  usually  can  be  solved  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Clipping  of  weeds  in  pasture  is  also  essential 
Cutting  them  will  not  only  prevent  seed  formation 
but  will  reduce  leaf  surface  and  retard  their  growth. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  attention  of  the  Tmothy 
meadow  with  its  mass  of  weeds.  Here  again  two 
suggestions  are  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  clover  on  the  field,  always  include  this 
legume  in  the  Timothy  seeding,  since  the  clover  will 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  encourages  the  stand 
of  Timothy,  which  in  turn  has  a  distinct  tendency 
to  exclude  the  weeds.  The  second  suggestion  is  to 
cut  the  Timothy  early,  thereby  setting  the  weeds 
back  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent,  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  more  palatable  and  nutritive  feed. 

Perhaps  you  are  having  difficulty  with  weeds  in 
the  clover  field.  Most  weeds  of  the  clover  field  owe 
their  origin  to  impure  seed.  The  necessity  of  using 
pure,  weed-free  seed  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
is  through  this  channel  that  new  and  dangerous 
weeds  are  introduced  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  To  prove  this  point  we  need  only  to  recall 
the  European  bindweed,  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  Middle  West  through  Alfalfa  and 
clover  seed,  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Weedy 


clover  fields  should  be  clipped  in  May  when  the 
weeds  are  taller  than  the  clover.  This  clipping 
should  be  made  high  enough  to  save  the  clover  and 
yet  cut  off  the  weeds. 

Two  suggestions  for  weed  control  are  in  order 
for  the  cornfield.  First,  spend  more  time  in  seed¬ 
bed  preparation,  when  millions  of  weeds  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  with  comparative  ease.  Keep  in  mind  that 
weeds  are  most  easily  killed  when  they  are  small. 
Second,  use  gopher  blades  or  knives  in  place  of 
shovels  when  cultivating.  A  set  of  knives  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  dollars,  and  are  efficient  weed 
destroyers  when  kept  sharp.  Many  farmers  are 
learning  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  after  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  the  main  object  of 
cultivation  is  the  destruction  of  weeds,  consequently 
it  will  pay  to  try  out  the  idea  of  regulating  cultiva¬ 
tion  according  to  weed  growth. 

Careful  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  will  also 
apply  to  controlling  weeds  in  oat  and 
wheat  fields.  Oftentimes  disking  of  the 
ground  is  substituted  for  plowing  with 
an  increased  weed  growth  as  the  result. 
Many  of  these  w’eeds  such  as  mustard, 
peppergrass  and  milkweeds  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  plowing.  Fields  that  are 
badly  infested  with  Winter  annuals 
should  by  all  means  be  plowed  before 
sown  to  oats.  We  can  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  North  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota  farmers  who  have  found  Spring 
plowing  a  prevention  of  the  growth  of 
many  oatfield  pests. 

During  our  weed  tour  around  the 
farm  we  must  not  neglect  patches  of 
Canada  thistles,  wild  morning-glory, 
quack  grass,  and  other  creeping  root 
perennials  which  are  oftentimes  found 
on  all  parts  of  the  farm.  The  time  to 
eradicate  them  is  when  they  are  still 
confined  to  small  patches,  and  the 
method  is  spraying.  Chlorates  are  the 
most  effective  spray  materials  to  use 
on  such  weeds  that  resist  other  means 
of  control.  A  few  pounds  of  sodium 
chlorate  applied  will  prevent  further 
spread.  The  chemical  can  be  applied 
i.i  Spring  or  Fall.  It  is  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  plants  have  considerable 
leaf  growth  to  put  the  chemical  on. 
Sodium  chlorate  is  a  salt-like  material 
that  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The 
solution  should  be  made  by  dissolving 
1  lb.  per  gallon  of  water.  A  sprayer 
should  lie  used  to  apply  the  solution 
to  assure  a  complete  covering  of  all 
plants.  Chlorates  must  be  handled 
with  care,  due  to  the  fire  hazard  cre¬ 
ated  when  chlorates  come  in  contact 
with  organic  matter. 

Areas  too  large  to  spray,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  material,  should  be 
cultivated  out.  The  areas  should  be 
plowed  up  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring 
and  cultivated  often  enough  during  the 
Summer  to  keep  all  top  growth  down. 
This  will  necessitate  cultivating  every 
week  or  10  days.  It  is  essential  that 
all  plants  be  kept  down  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  so  as  to  starve  out  the  roots. 
A  disk  or  cultivator  with  long  gopher 
blades  is  a  satisfactory  implement. 
Occasional  weeds  with  deep,  fleshy  tap-roots,  such 
as  dock,  mullein  and  burdock,  are  best  disposed  of 
by  cutting  under  the  crown  with  a  spade  or  spud. 
The  spud  is  an  implement  resembling  a  chisel  with 
a  long  handle.  Many  careful  farmers  spend  much 
of  their  spare  time  at  this  job. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  that  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  his  investments  he  cannot  allow 
weeds  to  take  their  annual  toll  and  increase  to  the 
point  where  crop  production  will  be  unprofitable. 
Constant  fighting,  using  as  ammunition  clean  seed, 
cultivation,  clipping  and  fertile  fields  to  keep  the 
upper  hand,  is  the  solution  to  the  weed  problem. 


Carpenter  Ants  Invade  Dwelling 

Our  first  discovery  of  any  damage  by  ants  was  dur¬ 
ing  last  Summer.  We  noticed  little  piles  of  sawdust 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  open  closet  which  forms  the 
chimney  support  on  the  second  floor,  and  now  and  then 
a  black  ant  on  the  floor.  The  ants  average  a  half-inch 
long.  Some  had  wings  and  others  did  not.  On  rip¬ 
ping  out  the  facing  hoards  on  tin1  closet  we  discovered 
that  the  ants  had  eaten  practically  the  entire  interior 
of  a  2-in.  plank  which  supports  the  chimney  bricks 
themselves.  Inside  this  cavity  were  millions  of  the 
creatures,  and  an  equal  amount  of  eggs.  Common  house¬ 
fly  spray  did  for  most  of  them  but  off  and  on  during 
the  Winter  and  this  Spring  we  have  killed  several  of 
them  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  our  fear  is 
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that  they  have  chosen  the  floor  beams  for  their  new 
hideout.  Our  house  foundation  is  of  brick  and  stone. 

During  woodchopping  last  Winter  I  discovered  simi¬ 
lar  burrows  of  the  creatures  in  the  butts  of  base-rotted 
trees  which  I  felled — beeches  and  maples.  Sometimes 
they  would  be  in  a  rotted  portion  40  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Of  course  they  were  dormant  at  that  time,  but  crammed 
in  these  smooth-sided,  self-made  burrows  by  the 
thousands.  Some  of  that  wood  was  brought  to  a  shed 
10  ft.  from  the  house,  and  a  day  or  so  ago  I  noticed 
quite  a  number  making  tracks  for  the  house.  Concrete 
or  stone  doesn't  seem  to  stop  their  advance.  It  prob¬ 
ably  gives  them  a  better  foothold.  d.  g.  m. 

New  York. 

The  foregoing  letter  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  habits,  injuries  and  general  performance  of 
those  large  black  ants,  known  as  carpenter  ants 
The  native  home  of  these  ants  is  in  stumps,  old  logs, 
decaying  trunks  of  standing  trees  and  other  soft 
punky  pieces  of  wood.  The  ants,  however,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  liking  for  the  sills,  joists  and  other  tim¬ 
bers  of  dwelling  houses  and  of  late  years  have  more 
and  more  frequently  taken  up  their  abodes  in  the 
wooden  portions  of  our  homes.  I  suppose  this  more 
recent  tendency  of  the  ants  to  invade  our  dwellings 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  changes  produced 
by  the  present  conditions  of  civilization.  We  have 
denuded  the  land  of  forests,  the  natural  homes  of 
the  ants,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  built  our 
wooden  homes  where  the  native  trees  once  stood. 
Thus  the  ants  have  literally  been  driven  into  our 
dwellings.  It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  un¬ 
witting  way  in  which  we  often  become  the  authors 
of  our  own  troubles. 

When  the  home  of  the  carpenter  ant  can  be  located 
it  is  often  possible  to  destroy  the  whole  colony.  One 
of  my  neighbors  succeeded  in  destroying  a  colony  of 
these  ants  which  had  become  established  in  the  sill 
of  his  house,  by  boring  two  or  three  holes  into  the 
beam  and  squirting  a  fumigant  into  the  openings, 
quickly  closing  each  with  plugs  of  wet  newspaper. 
The  fumigant  he  used  was  a  mixture  of  ethylene- 
dichloride  and  carbon  tetrachloride  which  we  had 
been  using  for  clothes  moths.  The  mixture  is  not 
easily  obtainable  but  the  carbon  tetrachloride  can 
be  purchased  at  most  drug  stores  and  can  be  used 
alone.  Carbon  disulphide  will  do  quite  as  well  but 
great  care  must  be  exercised  regarding  the  proximity 
of  fire  of  any  kind  because  the  liquid  is  inflammable 
and  explosive. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  ants  by 
removing  the  timber  in  which  they  are  working  and 
replacing  it  with  new. 

There  is  on  the  market  a  sweetened  poison  mate¬ 
rial  with  the  trade  name  “Antrol.”  It  is  a  liquid 
made  after  a  formula  devised  by  entomologists  and 
formerly  used  for  fighting  the  famous  Argentine  ant 
in  the  Southern  States.  Accompanying  the  bottle  of 
Antrol  are  half  a  dozen  small  traps  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  liquid  to  the  ants.  The  ants  will  carry  the 
poisoned  Antrol  back  to  the  nests,  feed  it  to  the 
young  and  finally  exterminate  the  whole  colony  by 
slowly  poisoning  all  of  the  ants,  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Irises  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

The  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park,  New  York, 
makes  a  wonderful  display  of  Irises  in  May  and 
early  June.  A  four-acre  hillside  is  planted  prin¬ 
cipally  with  Iris.  About  1.300  varieties  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
a  n  d  m  o  s  t  important 
public  plantings  in  the 
country.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Iris 
Society,  partly  as  a  test 
garden  for  newly  intro¬ 
duced  varieties.  Visitors 
familiar  only  with  the 
usual  blue  and  yellow 
Irises  which  appear  in 
nearly  everyone’s  small 
garden,  are  discovering 
here  Iris  in  many  won¬ 
derful  tones,  among 
them  many  flowers  with 
fawn  -  color  combined 
with  rich  wine  reds  and 
purples. 

Features  of  the  Iris 
display  include  a  small 
rock  planting  of  dwarf 
varieties  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  appropriate 
plants,  and  a  stream 
whose  borders  s  h  o  w 
the  Siberian  Iris. 

Many  g  ardens  are 
limited  to  the  German 
Irises,  and  we  hardly 
realize  the  long  season 
and  varied  display  that 


may  be  obtained  through  the  inclusion  of  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  Japanese  Irises,  which  end  the  sea¬ 
son  for  us,  are  so  large,  so  distinctive  in  shape  and 
so  brilliant  in  their  color  range,  that  they  give  us  a 
new  revelation  in  Iris  beauty. 


Notes  on  Plant  Novelties 

The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  forwarded  to  me 
for  reply  a  letter  received  from  one  of  his  readers, 
a  professional  gardener,  who  seeks  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  several  little-known  plants  which 
he  finds  listed  in  a  certain  seed  catalog,  and  of 
which  he  says  he  has  pans  of  thrifty  seedlings 
coming  up.  This  correspondent  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  statement  that  “people  are  no  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  etc., 
and  wish  to  see  ‘novelties,’  or  old-fashioned  flowers 
re-introduced.”  While  I  think  the  statement  that 
people  are  no  longer  interested  in  such  plants  as  he 
indicates  is  rather  too  sweeping,  I  do  feel  that  there 
is  an  increasing  and  healthy  interest  in  the  unusual 
among  plants,  and  I  rejoice  accordingly,  for  after 
all  much  of  the  fun  of  gardening,  and  of  growing 
things,  is  to  be  found  in  the  adventure  of  trying  out 
what  one  has  not  grown  before,  and  of  having  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  other  fellow.  Growing  the 
same  old  things  year  after  year  becomes  mere 
routine :  it  is  the  pioneer  spirit,  the  desire  to  try 
out  something  new,  which  adds  real  relish  to  this 
sport  of  gardening,  and  as  the  demand  for  really 
worth-while  novelties  increases  so  will  seedsmen 
and  nurserymen  find  it  profitable  to  supply  that 
market.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will  pass  when 
the  home-owner,  for  example,  will  be  content  to  buy 
his  trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  basis  of  the  largest 
possible  plant  per  dollar  expended,  and  rather  will 
give  thought  to  the  suitability,  the  quality  and 
rarity  of  the  material  purchased. 

Novelties  such  as  are  offered  in  the  seed  catalogs 
each  Spring  fall  into  two  main  groups.  First  we 
have  the  new  varieties  of  old  favorites,  such  as  new 
named  forms  of  Petunia,  snapdragon.  Gladiolus, 
Dahlia,  rose,  etc.,  and  secondly  we  have  plants 
which  are  entirely  new  or  are  at  least  rare  in  culti¬ 
vation  (for  but  seldom  do  we  find  an  entirely  new 
plant  introduced  to  cultivation  in  these  days).  Of 
the  former  group  little  is  to  be  said,  for  their  cul¬ 
tural  requirements  are  essentially  the  same  as  older 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  When  handling 
plants  with  which  one  is  entirely  unfamiliar,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  mentioned  above  and  seek  advice  as  to  culture. 
Such  advice  can  he  readily  obtained  by  writing  to 
one  of  the  journals  carrying  gardening  articles, 
such  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
any  of  our  botanic  gardens  or  to  one  of  the  great 
State-wide  horticultural  societies. 

'the  plants  about  which  specific  information  is  re¬ 
quested  are:  Leucocoryne  (glory-of-the-sun),  Coo- 
peria  (rain-lily),  Odontospermum  sericeum  and 
Odontospermum  graudittorum.  Arnebia  (prophet's 
flower),  Campanula  canarina  and  Clerodendron 
fallax. 

Leucocoryne  ixioides  odorata,  to  give  it  its  full 
and  impressive  botanical  name,  is  a  bulbous  subject 
which  has  its  home  in  the  Andes  of  Chile.  It  was 


introduced  to  cultivation  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago, 
and  then  was  lost  until  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
an  English  expedition  led  by  Clarence  Elliot  redis¬ 
covered  its  habitat  and  sent  home  a  large  number 
of  bulbs,  some  of  which  reached  America.  It  is  a 
magnificent  thing,  resembling  in  flower  a  giant 
glor.v-of-the-snow  (Chionodoxa),  pale  blue  in  color 
and  exquisitely  scented.  As  a  cut  flower  it  lasts 
splendidly,  and  about  three  years  ago  (I  give  these 
dates  from  memory,  not  having  looked  them  up)  it 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Flower 
Show  held  in  New  York  City.  Leucocoryne  produces 
no  bulblets  or  offshoots,  and  can  only  be  propagated 
by  means  of  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
flats  of  light  soil  so  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
gathered.  The  seedlings  come  up  like  weakly  onions, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  over 
watered.  When  the  second  leaf  appears  transplant 
them  to  other  pans  filled  with  a  light  but  rich  soil 
at  a  distance  of  about  iy2-m.  apart,  and  here  they 
may  be  grown  on  steadily  until  they  flower.  A 
sunny  place  in  a  light  airy  greenhouse  is  required, 
and  conditions  such  as  suit  Freesias  will  be  all 
right  for  the  glory-of-the-sun.  After  flowering,  the 
plants  should  lie  watered  and  kept  growing  until  the 
foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  after  which  the 
amount  of  water  should  be  reduced  and  finally  with¬ 
held  altogether  until  such  time  as  new  growth  ap¬ 
pears,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  in  new 
soil  and  watering  gradually  resumed  again. 

Cooperias,  two  species  of  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  cultivation,  are  bulbous  subjects  allied  to 
Zephyranthes.  They  offer  no  particular  difficulties 
in  the  matter  of  cultivation  and  do  well  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  light  soil,  four  or  five  mature  bulbs 
being  accommodated  in  a  receptacle  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  They  require  a  sunny  position 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  cultivated  as 
window  plants,  and  are  especially  appreciated  be¬ 
cause  of  their  pleasing  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
short-lived. 

Both  species  of  Odontospermum  are  shrubby 
plants  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  require  cool 
greenhouse  conditions  with  full  sunlight  for  their 
best  development.  They  have  attractive  silky  foliage 
and  produce  short-stemmed,  bright  yellow,  daisy¬ 
like  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Good  flowering 
specimens  in  six-inch  pots  are  obtainable  in  about 
one  year  from  seed.  Good  drainage  and  avoidance 
of  over-watering  during  the  Winter  months  are  the 
only  special  cultural  points  to  bear  in  mind. 

Arnebia  ecliioides  is  the  prophet  flower,  a  low- 
growing.  hardy  perennial,  well  adapted  for  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded,  and  moist,  but  well  drained,  position 
in  the  rock  garden.  It  will  not  succeed  in  dry  soil 
or  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  but  may  be  ac¬ 
commodated  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  building. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  blooms  in  Spring, 
the  flowers  yellow  with  purple  spots  when  they  first 
open,  fading  to  clear  yellow  with  age.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  seed,  division  or  by  root  cuttings. 

Campanula  canarina  1  do  not  know,  nor  can  I 
find  any  reference  to  a  species  of  this  name  in 
botanical  or  horticultural  literature.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  state  therefore  whether  this  is  a  hardy 
species  or  requires  greenhouse  cultivation. 

Clerodendron  fallax 
is  a  strikingly  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubby  species  of 
Clerodendron  adapted 
for  growing  under  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  suit 
Poinsettias,  but  requir¬ 
ing  light  shade  from  the 
intensity  of  the  Summer 
sun.  It  may  be  grown 
from  cuttings  or  from 
Spring  -  sown  seed,  the 
young  plants  being 
potted  on  as  growth  de¬ 
mands  until  they  are 
finally  accommodated  in 
seven  or  eight-inch  pots. 
They  are  gross  feeders, 
and  when  pot -bound 
should  be  fed  liberally. 
A  li  u  m  i  d  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  at 
all  times,  and  the  foli¬ 
age  should  be  freely 
sprayed  with  clear  wa¬ 
ter  on  bright  days  as  a 
prevention  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  red  spider, 
which  is  particularly 
fond  of  this  plant.  The 
leaves  are  handsome, 
being  large  and  rich 
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green  in  healthy  specimens,  and  they 
contrast  splendidly  with  the  great  termi¬ 
nal  truss  of  liery  scarlet  flowers  which 
is  produced  during  the  Fall  and  A\  inter 
months.  Clerodendron  fallax  is  a  native 
Of  Java.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Newfoundland  Shipwreck.  —  Five 
Newfoundland  fishermen  perished^  June 

10  when  their  schooner,  the  Effie  Collett, 
of  Hare  Bay,  was  rammed  and  sunk  by 
the  steamer  Silver  City  off  Cape  1  rancis, 
about  25  miles  north  of  St.  John’s.  Those 
who  lost  their  lives  were  Martin  Ford, 
master  of  the  schooner  and  members  of 
the  crew,  consisting  of  John  Curtis,  Mar¬ 
shall  Wells,  Walter  Collins  and  Michael 
Bridgeman.  All  of  them  were  married 
except  Curtis,  who  was  a  widower.  The 
Silver  City  struck  the  schooner,  a  small 
vessel  of  about  40  tons,  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  in  a  driving  rainstorm.  Captain 
Edward  Tardy  of  the  Silver  City  stopped 
his  ship  at  once  and  searched  vainly  until 
after  daylight  for  survivors.  Then  the 
Silver  Citv  returned  to  St.  John’s  with 
her  bow  badly  battered  that  she  must 
dock  for  repairs. 

New  Transcontinental  Air  Record. 
— A  new  record  for  passenger,  mail  and 
express  flying  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Newark  Airport  was  reported  June 

11  by  TWA.  Inc.,  operators  of  one  of  the 
two  transcontinental  systems.  Piloted  by 
L.  G.  Fritz,  one  of  the  new  Douglass 
transport  planes  carried  14  passengers 
and  a  load  of  mail  and  express  into  New¬ 
ark  13  hours  and  51  minutes  after  leav¬ 
ing  Los  Angeles.  The  plane  averaged 
more  than  217  miles  an  hour  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
where  20  minutes  was  spent  in  refueling. 
At  Kansas  City,  the  next  stop,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  mail  and  express  and  the  load¬ 
ing  of  more  fuel  took  35  minutes.  At 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  third  and  last  stop, 
it  required  only  16  minutes  to  fuel  the 
ship  and  start  it  off  on  the  last  dash 
over  the  Alleghanies.  The  plane  was 
aloft  12  hours  and  40  minutes  for  the 
2,559-mile  journey. 

Caterpillars  Stop  Trains.  —  The 
train  service  from  Winnipeg  to  Fort 
William,  Ontario,  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  was  held  up 
for  two  hours  June  11  near  Kavvene  sta¬ 
tion  by  swarming  millions  of  caterpillars 
which'  covered  the  rails  and  prevented 
the  wheels  of  the  train  from  gripping  the 
track. 

Airplane  Wreck  Kills  Seven.  — 
Close  to  the  crest  of  Mongaup  Mountain, 
N.  Y..  a  peak  known  in  the  Western 
Catskills  as  “Last  Chance,”  searchers 
found  June  11  the  burned  wreckage  of 
the  Chicago-bound  airliner  missing  since 


June  9.  The  seven  occupants  of  the 
plane  had  been  killed  instantly.  The 
nine-ton  airliner,  flying  low  through 
clouds  and  fog,  drove  into  maple  and  oak 
trees  within  200  feet  of  the  summit,  cut 
an  80-foot  swath  through  the  treetops 
for  50  yards  and  then  crashed  to  the 
ground  and  burst  into  flames.  The 
bodies  of  three  of  those  on  board,  Harold 
Coppins  and  Harry  Pinsley,  passengers, 
and  Miss  Ada  Huckeby,  stewardess,  were 
thrown  clear  of  the  plane  by  the  impact. 
The  four  others  were  crushed  and  pinned 
in  the  wreckage.  Fire  consumed  part  of 
the  fuselage  and  much  of  the  wings  and 
burned  a  100-foot  circle  in  the  timber 
about  the  plane.  One  of  the  two  motors, 
weighing  1,200  pounds,  was  ripped  from 
its  frame  on  the  crumpled  wing  and 
hurled  30  feet  into  the  woods.  Those 
killed  in  the  crash  were :  Clyde  Holbrook, 
pilot,  of  LaGrange,  111 ;  John  F.  Barron, 
Jr.,  co-pilot,  of  Chicago;  Miss  Ada  E. 
Huckeby,  stewardess,  of  Chicago;  Harry 
Pinsley.  theatrical  booking  agent,  of  New 
York ;  Harold  C.  Coppins,  factory  super¬ 
intendent  of  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buf¬ 
falo;  E.  IT.  B.  Bader,  chemical  engineer, 
of  Buffalo;  William  Andrews  Cass,  an 
executive  of  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buffalo. 

Silver  Bill  Passed. — The  Silver  Pur¬ 
chase  Bill,  as  drawn  to  meet  the  views 
of  President  Roosevelt,  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  .Tune  11,  54  to  25.  With  a 
few  exceptions  it.  is  the  measure  as 
passed  by  the  House.  All  efforts  toward 
major  amendments,  including  one  to  tack 
on  the  Patman  Full  Bonus  Payment 
Bill  as  a  rider,  failed  by  decisive  majori¬ 
ties.  The  final  hours  of  debate  disclosed 
the  Administration  forces  holding  their 
lines  with  substantial  Republican  sup¬ 
port.  On  the  vote  to  pass  the  bill,  the 
regular  Republicans  voted  as  a  unit 
against  the  bill  and  the  Progressives 
stood  with  the  Democrats.  Six  Demo¬ 
crats,  including  Copeland  and  Wagner  of 
New  York,  voted  against  the  bill.  The 
others  who  cast  negative  votes  were  Sen¬ 
ators  Glass  of  Virginia,  Gore  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Brown  of  New ,  Hampshire  and 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 

Bank  of  United  States  Officers 
Liable. — Judgments  totaling  $28,473,653 
were  directed  June  11  against  12  of  the 
40  directors  of  the  defunct  Bank  of 
United  States  in  the  $60,000,000  suit  by 
Joseph  A.  Broderick,  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  on  the  ground  that  the  directors 
approved  unsecured  and  improvident 
loans  which  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to 
the  bank  and  its  depositors.  The  judg¬ 
ments  were  announced  in  a  decision  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  A.  Valente, 
New  York,  who  began  the  trial  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  heard  evidence  submitted  by 
Carl  J.  Austrian,  chief  counsel  in  the 
bank  liquidation,  and  his  assistants  for 


six  weeks.  The  number  of  defendants 
was  reduced  from  40  to  12  by  settlements 
effected  with  25  officers  and  directors  of 
the  bank,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  case 
against  three  who  left  the  State  before 
the  papers  could  be  served  on  them. 
Justice  Valente  pointed  out  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  those  against  whom  judgments 
are  directed  might  still  effect  settlements. 

San  Salvador  Hurricane. — June  7  a 
hurricane  swept  over  San  Salvador, 
isolating  much  of  the  country,  and  caus¬ 
ing  terrific  destruction.  Entire  cities  and 
towns  were  destroyed  by  the  storm, 
brooks  were  changed  into  turbulent  riv¬ 
ers,  bridges  were  swept  away,  farms 
were  flooded,  roads  were  washed  out  and 
livestock  was  drowned.  The  dead  are 
now  put  at  more  than  1,000,  the  home¬ 
less  at  10,000  and  the  loss  at  $6,000,000. 
It  was  reported  June  11  that  more  than 
500  persons  had  been  drowned  when  the 
city  of  Octotepeque,  near  the  Guatemala- 
E1  Salvador  border,  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  devastating  floods  of  the 
Lempa  and  Marcliala  Rivers. 

New  Indian  Bill  Passed.— A  “new 
deal”  for  more  than  200,000  Indians,  de¬ 
signed,  according  to  President  Roosevelt, 
to  save  the  race  from  “impending  extinc¬ 
tion.”  was  voted  by  the  Senate  June  12 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  $10,- 
000.000  revolving  fund  to  make  loans  to 
Indian  tribes.  The  bill,  known  as  the 
Wheeler- Howard  measure,  was  sent  to 
the  House.  It  provides  that  tribes  may 
organize  as  business  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  lands,  preventing  their 
sale,  and  carrying  on  general  business. 
The  measure  would  also  set  aside  $2,000.- 
000  annually  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  land  and  water 
rights  for  Indians,  and  a  sum  of  $250,000 
annually  is  provided  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
Indians  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  empowered 
to  set  down  rules  under  which  Indians 
may  enter  the  Indian  Service,  which  has 
heretofore  been  closed  to  them.  Under 
the  operation  of  what  has  been  known 
as  the  “allotment  system,”  the  land-hold¬ 
ings  of  Indians  have  steadily  dwindled, 
according  to  a  committee  report  on  the 
bill,  and  a  considerable  number  of  In¬ 
dians  have  become  entirely  landless. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Story  of  Gardening  from  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  to  the  Hang¬ 
ing  Gardens  of  New  York,  by  Richardson 
Wright.  Well  known  as  editor  of  House 
and  Garden ,  Mr.  Wright  is  author  of 
several  previous  books  on  gardening  and 
country  life.  “The  Story  of  Gardening” 
covers  an  enormous  range  of  knowledge, 
and  is  crammed  with  rare  and  curious 
items  of  information ;  we  feel  that  its 
writing  was  a  labor  of  love — the  work  of 
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one  who  tells  us  of  these  things  because 
they  interest  him  so  profoundly.  He  tells 
us  how  primitive  man,  after  generations 
of  nomadic  life,  finally  settled  down  in 
one  spot,  where  the  women  and  children 
colonized  the  wild  food  plants — for,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  long  asserted,  the 
women  were  the  first  gardeners.  Gradual¬ 
ly  the  digging  stick  of  primitive  woman 
developed  into  plow  and  hoe,  and  agri¬ 
culture  developed  as  a  man’s  job.  Mr. 
Wright  deals  with  the  horticultural  side 
of  this  development,  which  includes  pot 
herbs  and  medicinal  herbs,  as  well  as 
ornamentals.  The  development  of  the 
purely  ornamental  garden  was  a  later  re¬ 
finement.  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  English  gardeners 
considered  the  purely  ornamental  side  of 
their  art.  Many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
English  gardens  were  originally  adopted 
from  other  countries,  the  Crusades  re¬ 
sulting  in  many  garden  improvements,  as 
well  as  other  refinements  of  life. 

Mr.  Wright  devotes  much  space  to  the 
rise  of  gardening  in  America,  and  to  the 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  less  known  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  given,  we  learn  that  Rosa  Lawren- 
ceana,  the  dwarf  rose  of  which  Mr.  Wood 
recently  wrote,  is  named  in  honor  of 
Mary  Lawrence,  an  English  woman  who 
issued  a  folio  of  plates — “A  Collection  of 
Roses  from  Nature,”  in  1799. 

There  is  a  constant,  temptation  to  quote 
from  “The  Story  of  Gardening” — it  is 
one  of  the  books  the  real  garden  lover  will 
return  to  for  further  study  whenever 
some  half-forgotten  point  comes  to  mind. 
The  bibliography  is  most  helpful,  and 
the  index  monumental.  It  includes  475 
pages  and  many  illustrations,  and  should 
form  part  of  the  library  of  every  garden- 
lover.  Published  by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co., 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  price  $3. 


Marty  and  Combany  on  a  Carolina 
Farm,  by  Rose  B.  Knox,  presents  a  pres¬ 
ent-day  southern  farm  with  Marty  Dixon 
and  her  brother  Guy.  There  is  plenty  of 
work — chickens  to  feed,  rows  to  hoe,  but 
Springtime  fishing  and  the  country  fairs 
bring  pleasure.  The  pet  chicken,  Josepha, 
and  the  4-H  pig.  Red  Rover,  bring  them 
prizes  at  the  fair  and  Josepha  is  about 
the  most  important  member  of  Marty's 
company,  which  helps  father  through 
troublous  times  and  makes  wishes  come 
true.  A  good  wholesome  story  for  boys 
and  girls.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Do¬ 
ran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  price 
$1.75. 


Engines  “ Breathe ”  like  Human  Beings  . .  .  I  low  AIR  helps  to  run  your  Car ! 


Slide  into  your  car— turn  the  ignition 
switch — step  on  the  starter.  With  the 
first  turn  of  the  crankshaft,  your  car 
begins  to  “breathe!” 

On  every  other  down  stroke  of  the 
pistons,  your  engine  draws  air — mixes  it 
with  gasoline— and  so  makes  the  “gas” 
that  runs  your  car. 

That’s  the  reason  why  Socony  Mobilgas 
has  Climatic  Control.  The  weather  is 
always  changing. 

Ordinarily  these  variations  affect  the 
“gas”  mixture.  And  considerable  loss  of 
power  is  very  apt  to  result. 

But  Climatic  Control  gives  Socony 
Mobilgas  the  ability  to  mix  better  with 
air.  Every  charge  of  fuel  that  reaches 
your  cylinders  is  full-powered. 

Certainly,  dependable  performance  is 
what  you  want  from  a  good  gasoline.  Why 
not  try  this  gasoline  that  mixes  better 
with  air?  It  is  sold  at  all  Socony  dealers. 


Socony  Mobilgas 


IT  MIXES  BETTER 
WITH  A/ R 


THEY  COULDN’T  LIVE— if  anything  happened  to  the  air- 
hose.  Your  car  is  just  as  dependent  on  air  for  its  “life” 
and  its  power!  And,  in  fact,  engineers  say  it  uses  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  times  as  much  air  as  gasoline.  , 


HERE’S  THE  “WINDPIPE”  of  your  car.  The  cut-away 
diagram  shows  plainly  what  happens  when  you  “step  on  it” 
...how  liquid  gasoline  spray — meeting  air  coming  in  at 
the  left  at  the  needle  valve — passes  on  as  “gas.”. 
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Hatidling  Perennial  Color 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  unfortunate  after 
all  that  some  of  the  prima-donnas  among 
flowers  have  a  will  and  way  of  their  own, 
for  in  trying  to  handle  them  tactfully  we 
come  to'  appreciate  them  all  the  more. 

Buddleia,  for  instance,  which  in  our 
climate  freezes  to  the  ground  each  Win¬ 
ter,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  hardy  shrub 
border,  seems  much  happier  over  in  the 
perennial  garden  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
member  of  that  family.  Its  full,  rounded 
display  of  “Summer  lilac”  bloom  for 
weeks  and  weeks  through  the  hot  months 
and  early  frosts  is  most  welcome  to  give 
background  and  body  to  the  thinning 
perennials. 

We  are  starting  Vitex  macrophylla 
(chaste  tree)  also  as  part  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  garden  while  testing  its  hardiness 
here.  A  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us  re¬ 
ports  that  he  is  growing  the  crape  myrtle 
similarly,  not  worrying  about  the  top 
freezing  back,  but  depending  upon  the 
new  shoots  for  bloom.  A  good  Winter 
in  Ohio  for  hardiness  tests,  too !  For¬ 
tunately  a  blanket  of  snow  covei’ed  the 
ground  through  all  but  one  continued 
cold  snap. 

The  Buddleias  have  disposed  of  an¬ 
other  worry  for  the  hardy  flower  garden 
by  taking  under  their  wings  the  turbulent 
brood  of  very  red-headed  Oriental  pop¬ 
pies.  The  latter  used  to  have  a  way  of 
causing  trouble  among  the  border  pinks 
which  came  up  pink  after  being  planted 
white,  cast  aspersions  upon  innocent 
mixed  tulips,  and  then  when  the  Spring 
garden  was  in  an  uproar,  they  vanished, 
leaving  big  bare  patches  where  one  was 
afraid  to  dig.  Buddleia  and  the  Oriental 
poppies  fit  in  well,  for  when  the  “butter¬ 
fly  bush”  has  to  be  cut  back  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground  the  poppies  hold 
sway,  and  if  planted  IS  inches  or  more 
from  the  shrub,  the  dying  tops  in  July 
are  covered  by  the  growing  branches  of 
the  Buddleia. 

In  order  to  aid  the  late  Summer  effect, 
I  am  adding  a  few  plants  of  Gypsophila 
Bristol  Fairy  outside  of  the  clumps  of 
poppies,  and  some  creamy  yellow  and 
pale  pink  stocks  and  snapdragons. 

Between  the  poppy  groups  we  like  a 
few  very  dark  tulips,  some  late  cottage 
tulips  in  yellow,  tapering  off  with  a 
clump  of  white  cottage  tulips  carpeted 
with  forget-me-nots,  and  diminutive  black 
Violas. 

I  have  a  longing  to  try  some  more 
hardy  pinks  in  this  spot,  but  next  time 
the  white  ones  must  be  more  carefully 
labeled  while  in  bloom.  No  doubt  the 
pain  of  former  lapses  has  made  us  over¬ 
careful.  for  my  notebook  shows  that  this 
sector  of  the  garden  contains,  besides 
white  peonies,  lilies,  Candidum  and  Aura- 

tum.  a  Japanese  snowball  bush,  blue 

Japanese  and  Siberian  Iris,  dwarf  white 
Iris  Schneekuppe.  daffodils  and  blue 

hyacinths,  Muscari  and  yellow  and  ma¬ 
roon  polyanthus  primroses.  In  fact, 

whatever  season  our  redheads  decide  to 
rise  and  shine,  they  will  find  only  con¬ 
servative  neighbors. 

Most  of  the  discord  in  garden  pictures 
so  far  has  been  due  to  something  orange 
— Hemerocallis  fulva.  Cheirantlius  Al- 
lioni.  tiger  lilies,  orange  milkweed  (As- 
clepias  tuberosa),  etc.  Distance  and 
plenty  of  greenery,  misty  lavender  and 
blue  and  light  yellow  flowers,  with  an 
occasional  spurt  of  flame  red,  make  a 
happy  setting. 

A  daring  effect  was  conceived  at  Dale 
View,  the  orchard  home  of  F.  H.  Ballou, 
Ohio  horticulturist.  Against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  willow  and  dark  Japanese  yew 
and  tall  grasses,  a  planting  was  made  of 
Yucca,  Asclepias  tuberosa  and  cardinal 
Lobelia,  with  lavender  Stokesia  nestled 
among  the  rocks  of  the  bank  thus  plant¬ 
ed.  The  Lobelia  later  was  discontinued, 
partly  because  of  drought  difficulty,  part¬ 
ly  because  airplanes  took  to  swooping  un¬ 
comfortably  low  to  get  a  view  of  the 
hillside. 

lied  flowers  like  Geum,  Lychnis,  Mon- 
arda.  and  the  red  lilies  are  very  harmless 
and  lovely  placed  among  shell  tones  of 
pink  or  yellow,  or  herded  into  a  little 
gray  garden  of  sage,  dusty  miller,  lav¬ 
ender,  Artemisia  frigida.  and  finely  cut 
foliage  like  Gilia  capitata.  annual  lark¬ 
spur  and  Gypsophila.  Where  height  is 
lacking,  a  small  dark  green  trellis  of 
Cardinal  Climber  furnishes  an  all-season 
feature. 

Deep  pink  flowers  a  re  well  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  red  if  they  must 
be  segregated. 

Very  few  non-professional  gardeners 
have  the  restraint  necessary  to  limit 
themselves  to  a  few  kinds  of  plants  and 
a  single  color  scheme.  Life  seems  too 
short  to  most  of  us  to  wait  for  another 
year  for  something  we  can  staid  today, 
nor  can  we  afford  to  discard  the  pink  Se- 
dum  and  painted  daisies  to  go  over  to 
Delphinium  and  yellow  roses  entirely.  A 
happy  medium  sometimes  possible  is  to 
keep  the  perennials  of  high  color  out  of 
each  other’s  way,  and  make  the  annual 
plot  a  symphony,  or — and  this  has  proved 
a  boon  to  tired  people  who  love  any  and 
all  flowers — dig  out  the  old  beds  and 
borders,  plow  up  the  ground,  and  grow 
everything  like  vegetables,  in  neat  little 
rows,  as  alphabetically  arranged  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  the  color  experts  laugh  that 
off! 

When  I  asked  who  had  arranged  the 
big  plot  of  annuals  at  the  Wooster  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  my  guide  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  smiled,  “Probably  the  work¬ 
men — and  chance!  It’s  really  a  fertilizer 
experiment,  you  know.  rainbo. 


Here  Is  the  Famous 
FARMALL  FAMILY 


Farmall  12 


Qualified  to  Provide  Any  Farm 
With  Economical  Power 


CULTIVATING:  Here  is  a  Farmall  12  equipped 
with  2 -row  cultivator.  In  work  like  this  the 
Farmall  12  uses  less  than  1  gallon  of  fuel  an  hour. 


MANY  good  things  come  in  threes,  and  among  the  very  best  from 
the  farm  point  of  view  is  FARMALL  power— in  THREE  sizes. 
Here  they  all  are — F-30,  F-20,  and  F-12  —  each  of  them  ready  not 
only  to  plow  but  to  plant,  cultivate,  run  belt  machines,  and  handle 
all  row-crop  and  general-purpose  needs. 

The  FARMALL  12 

In  the  low-cost  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  12  you  get  all  the 
advantages  of  Farmall  design  when  it  comes  to  cultivating.  These  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  Farmall  features — quick-dodging  ability,  forward 
location  of  gangs,  and  braking  either  rear  wheel  through  the  steering 
gear  for  square  turns— are  built  into  the  Farmall  12.  Equipped  with 
the  McCormick-Deering  2-row  Cultivator,  the  Farmall  12  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20  to  30  acres  a  day  in  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  planted  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart. 

In  haying  time,  too,  the  Farmall  12  offers  all  the  special  Farmall 
advantages.  It  can  be  equipped  with  a  7-foot  Farmall  mower  and  used 
to  cut  20  to  30  acres  a  day.  And  it  readily  takes  on  other  haying 
tasks,  efficiently  powering  rakes,  sweep  rakes,  hay  presses,  etc. 


MOWING  HAY:  Farmalls  are  great  hay  mak¬ 
ers.  The  Farmall  20  is  shown  above  cutting  a 
14-foot  swath  with  a  7-foot  Farmall  mower  and  a 
7-foot  trailer  mower. 


HARVESTING  GRAIN:  This  Farmall  20  is 
shown  making  a  square  turn  with  a  10-foot  trac¬ 
tor-binder.  A  good  outfit  for  fast,  efficient  cut¬ 
ting  and  binding. 


See  this  efficient,  economical  Farmall  12  and  its  modern  equipment 
at  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store.  Or  write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  this  or  any  other  McCormick-Deering  Tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Come  to  EWORLD’S  FAIR 

at  Chicago.  See  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Radio-Controlled  Tractor,  piloted 
by  a  mechanical  man.  Many  other  new 
things  in  the  International  Harvester 
Exhibit :  latest  Tractors  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Binder  Twine  manufacture,  and 
full  display  of  restyled  International 
Trucks. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL 


ALLIGATOR 

m«aa  m»  uL  pat  o»nci 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


The  farmer’s  favorite  for 
many  years.  Easy  to  put 
on  and  stays  put— usu¬ 
ally  lasts  belt’s  full  life. 
Holds  even  the  largest  8  to 
12-inch  belts.  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Schools, 
makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements. Sold  by 
-  B  hardware  and  im- 
plement  stores.  In- 
;  Tflij  sist  on  the  genuine 
in  “Handy  Pack- 
ages”  or  large 
Standard  Boxes. 


with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


Increase  Your  Yields 

with 

CUPROCIDE 

(Red  Copper  Oxide  for  [Seeds,) 

Cuprocide  used  on  spinach,  tomatoes, 
beets,  cucumbers  and  peas  will  in¬ 
crease  stands  and  yields  up  to  50% 
or  more.  A  5  °/o  increase  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  treatment. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

ROHM  &  HAAS,  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  inner  and  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths,  $0.63;  35  ft.,  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Fertilize 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROV  ED  BY  92  YEARS'  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fBg- FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Standard  &  Walsh 

Garden  Tractor^ 

Plow%P°werful  T ractors  f  or  Small  Farms, 

Seed  \  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

MowHaiAl  &  2  Cylinder  Models  <®!1 
andLdwnsX  4  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2406  Chestnut  St.  4  144  Cedar  St. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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YES,  AND  IT’S  THE 
ONLY  ONE  THAT  GIVES 
YOU  3  BIG  FEATURES 


'Wmmwu 


"I  HEAR  IT’S 
AMERICA’S  GREAT 
TRUCK  VALUE" 


“What  do  you  mean,  three  big 
features?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  no  other 
truck  has  a  V-8  engine.  It’s  a 
real  truck  engine,  too,  with  heavy- 
duty  connecting-rod  bearings,  like 
they  use  in  racing  cars  and  air¬ 
plane  engines.  Full-length  water- 
jackets  too.  That’s  mighty  im¬ 
portant  when  you’re  hauling  a 
full  load  with  the  temperature 
a  hundred  in  the  shade.  Why,  I 
could  talk  about  that  V-8  engine 
all  day.  It’s  got  everything  a 
real  truck  engine  ought  to  have.” 

“It  sure  has.  What’s  the  second 
feature?” 

“That  engine  exchange  plan. 
Just  think!  After  you’ve  run  your 
truck  forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles, 
you  don’t  have  to  lay  it  up  for  two 
or  three  days  to  get  the  engine 
overhauled.  The  Ford  dealer  just 
puts  in  a  block-tested,  factory- 


reconditioned  engine  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  overhauling.” 

“Is  that  so?  First  time  I  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing.” 

“That’s  because  there  isn’t  an¬ 
other  truck  at  its  price  that  gives 
you  a  service  like  that.” 

“Say,  that’s  fine;  now  what’s 
the  third  feature?” 

“Full-floating  rear  axle.  You  can 
pull  out  your  axle  shaft  without 
jacking  up  the  truck.  Axle  shafts 
last  longer,  because  the  weight  of 
the  truck  is  carried  on  the  axle 
housing.  All  the  shaft  has  to  do 
is  transmit  power.” 

“Say,  with  features  like  that,  I 
guess  the  Ford  V-8  is  the  truck  I 
should  get.  It  certainly  looks  like 
a  great  value.  The  next  time  I’m 
in  town,  I’m  going  to  look  at  a 
Ford  V-8  truck  just  like  yours, 
Charlie.” 


NO  OTHER  TRUCK  AT  ANY  PRICE 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  BIG  FEATURES 


V-8  Truck  Engine  .  .  .  Uses  no  more 
fuel  than  a  “four.”  Just  divides  it  into 
smaller  parts  and  gets  more  use  out  of 
it.  80  horsepower.  Dual  carburetor,  valve 
seat  inserts,  full-length  water-jackets, 
new  oil-saving  pistons,  factory-polished 
cylinder  walls  and  new-type,  heavy-duty 
connecting-rod  bearings  are  all  features 
that  increase  power,  performance  and 
economy. 

Low  Cost  Engine  Exchange  Plan  .  .  . 
After  thousands  of  miles  of  use,  you  can 
have  a  block-tested,  factory-recon¬ 
ditioned  engine  installed  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  an  overhaul  job. 


Full-floating  Rear  Axle  .  .  .  Entire 
weight  of  truck  and  load  carried  by  axle 
housing.  Axle  shafts  have  nothing  to  do 
but  transmit  power.  Remove  axle  shafts 
without  jacking  up  truck. 

Full  Torque-tube  Drive  .  .  .  Trouble- 
free  Clutch  and  Four-speed  Trans¬ 
mission  .  .  .  Deep,  Heavy  Frame  with 
side  members  seven  inches  deep  and  six 
big  cross-members. 

Semi -elliptic  Rear  Springs  free- 
shackled  at  both  ends  .  .  .  Long-lived 
Brakes,  more  than  465  square  inches 
of  braking  area. 


S  FORD  V-  8  TRUCK 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  with¬ 
out  obligation,  free  booklets,  on  New 
Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine 
Exchange  Service. 

•  • 


Name _ 

Route _ 

Post  Office. 

State _ 


Around  and  Across  America 
Tour 

If  nothing  serious  happens  my  wife  and 
I  plan  to  be  with  you  August  11.  We 
have  never  been  on  a  trip  like  this  and 
know  nothing  about  travel  in  Pullman 
ears,  but  if  a  compartment  or  drawing¬ 
room  means  that  we  are  to  be  by  our¬ 
selves  I  think  that  is  what  we  want.  This 
is  our  first  and  probably  last  trip  and  a 
few  dollars  extra  expense  if  it  makes  it 
more  enjoyable,  is  not  to  be  considered. 
We  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the  choice  of 
staterooms,  where  you  think  best.  We 
shall  watch  the  paper  for  the  article  that 
gives  a  little  more  information  on  what  is 
necessary  ir  the  way  of  clothes,  etc.  En¬ 
closed  find  ■  pplication  and  check  for  $40. 

Massachu-  3tts.  T,  w.  h. 


Many  thanks  for  the  circular  telling  of 
the  tour  of  1934.  My  sister  who  wrote 
the  descriptive  letter  which  pleased  so 
many  friends  has  been  ill  and  would  be 
unable  to  participate  this  year. 

The  proposed  tour  is  a  wonderful  one 
and  promises  a  feast  of  pleasure  to  all 
those  able  to  go.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  a  large  and  appreciative  party. 

New  Jersey.  L.  a.  w. 


I  am  planning  to  take  the  tour,  hope 
nothing  prevents.  MRS.  J.  c.  D. 

Ohio. 


This  is  the  way  the  letters  are  coming 
in.  We  are  pleased  that  reservations  are 
being  made  so  promptly,  but  as  we  said 
before  it  is  a  case  of  first  come,  first 
served,  and  for  good  location  on  the  boat, 
reservations  should  be  made  promptly. 
Looking  at  the  calendar  August  31  seems 
seven  long  weeks  away.  The  other  day 
it  was  -Tune  3.  Can  you  believe  it  is  now 
the  23rd?  That  proves  how  fast  time 
goes,  and  I  want  to  urge  you  to  get  your 
reservation  in  so  that  we  can  take  nice 
care  of  you.  The  plans  made  for  this 
trip  excel  anything  we  have  had  before 
and  the  same  careful  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  friends  who  go  with  us.  The 
cost  is  lower  than  it  will  be  again  in  all 
probability,  and  this  is  an  ideal  year  to 
see  America  first,  and  our  schedule  will 
give  you  a  good  view  of  the  important 
points  on  the  way.  If  there  is  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  it.  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write — whether  it  is  clothes  or 
what  else  to  take,  or  how  to  go  to  bed  in 
a  berth  on  the  boat  or  a  sleeper  on  the 
train.  We  know  that  the  glories  of  the 
Mt.  Rainier  trip  will  well  repay  you;  the 
Redwood  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  spots  in  America  ;  Glacier  Park 
has  beauties  that  bar  description  and 
people  go  back  year  after  year  to  see  it 
again  from  a  new  viewpoint ;  California, 
the  far-famed  State,  will  make  you  want 
to  go  again,  but  you  will  see  the  high 
spots  in  the  principal  cities  and  know  the 
State  before  you  leave ;  Mexico  will  en¬ 
tertain  us  for  a  short  visit  and  we  can 
say  we  have  been  to  a  foreign  country : 
the  Panama  Canal  is  another  wonderful 
sight  and  will  give  you  a  thrill  like  noth- 
else  on  the  trip.  Plan  to  be  with  us. 
Send  in  your  reservation  now  while  you 
read  this,  and  you  will  have  a  splendid 
time  with  all  these  good  friends  who  have 
already  signed  up.  They  are  fine  people, 
and  you  will  enjoy  meeting  them.  That 
is  another  compensation  and  benefit  of 
travel — the  friends  you  make. 

m.  g.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  26  to  29e;  eggs.  21  to  24e;  live  fowls. 
13  to  10c;  broilers,  23  to  23e;  dressed  fowls, 
16  to  17e;  broilers,  28  to  31c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
string  beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c 
to  $1;  kale,  bu.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  bu.  bskt., 
50  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $1.40  to  $3;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.30  to  $1.40. 
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by  Beetles  and  Leaf-eating  Insects 
on  Vegetables,  Fruit  and  Tobacco 

DUTOX,applied  as  dust  or  spray, 
controls  many  beetles  and  leaf¬ 
eating  insects  — 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Cabbage  looper 
Striped  CucumberBeetle  Codling  Moth 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle  Corn  Earworm 

Cabbage  Worm  Tomato  Worm 

and  many  others 

DUTOX  is  an  effective  insecticide ...  it  kills 
the  pests  .  .  .  doesn’t  merely  drive  them 
away  to  feed  on  other  plants. 

DUTOX  is  economical  —  it  saves  its  cost 
many  times  over  in  larger  yields  of  fancy 
crops. 

DUTOX  is  a  fluorine  compound.  It  con¬ 
tains  neither  lead  nor  arsenic.  Used  by 
commercial  growers  and  home  gardeners 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  Write  for  folder. 

TheGRASSELLI  CHEMICALCO. 

Founded  1839  INC.  Cleveland, O. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


DEPOSIT 
YOUR 


Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  whi  cli 
is  operated  under  strict  Mass¬ 
achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 
t-,  ■>  >/|m  ^  live,  you  can' open  an'aecount. 

o  A  V  I  n  Lr  9  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
r»  -w  mt  >  |  |  draw  your  money  by  mail. 
fcS  T  [VI  A I  L  Write  for  our  Statement. 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


■ 


JAPENESE  BEETLE  TRAPS 

While  our  stock  lasts,  can  furnish  large  size,  carton 
one  dozen,  $3.50;  medium  size,  $2.50;  small  size.  $2; 
F.O.B.  Newfield.  Single  traps  mailed  postpaid,  large 

40c,  3  for  $1  ;  medium  30c,  4  for  $1  :  small  25c,  5  for  $1. 

CHARLES  B.  SKINNER  -  NEWFIELD,  N.  J. 


Dlonfp  POSTPAID.  All  varieties  Beet,  Cabbage, 
rianib  Mangle:  48-25c,  I00-35C,  400-$  1 .  1000- 
$1.75,  3000-$4.50.  Aster,  Brussel,  Broccoli,  C’flower, 
Celery,  Endive,  S.  Pota,  Tomato,  Tobacco:  36-25C, 
IOO-45C,  300-$l,  IOOO-$2.75.  Parsley,  Petunia,  Peri¬ 
winkle.  Helitrope,  Salvia,  Phlox,  Eggplant:  Doz.-25c. 
(10.000  Cabbage  ex.  collect  $10.)  List. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN,  FA. 


MILLIONS  fine  disease-free  plants.  Only  choicest 
varieties  grown.  Cabbage,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Toma¬ 
to:  85c-500,  $1.40-1000  prepaid.  Charges  collect,  75c- 
1000.  Potato,  Broccoli:  $1.50.  Peppers,  Celery.  Cauli¬ 
flower:  500-$ 1 .50,  1 000- $2. 75  prepaid.  Properly  packed, 
best  live  delivery.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD,  GOLDEN  ACRE,  COPENHA¬ 
GEN  MARKET,  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH  and  Other  Va¬ 
rieties:  IO,000-$6,  5000-$3,  I000-75C.  Tomato  Plants: 
1 000- $  I .  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants:  1 000-$  1 .50. 

All  prices  are  F.  0.  B.  Franklin,  Va. 
TRUCKERS’  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


10,000,000  OHIO-GROWN  CABpAGE  PLANTS.  24- 

hour  service  guaranteed  delivery.  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Red,  Savov,  ETatdutch,  Ballhead,  Postpaid  200-55C, 
400-$  1 ,  1000-$  1 .60.  Expressed:  2000-$2.  !0,000-$9. 

Catalog  free.  MELLINGER’S,  NORTH  LIMA,  OHIO. 


SPECIAL  late  planting  Cabbage:  60c- 1000,  5000-$2.25. 
Tomato:  75c.  Cauliflower,  Celery:  500-$l.25,  1000- 

$2.25.  Best  delivery,  well  packed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Cultivated,  moss-packed.  Leading  varieties.  Expressed: 

I000-$l,  1 0,000-$7.50.  Postpaid:  500-90c,  1000-$!.  75. 
BUCKEYE  FARMS,  9  Hazel  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Boxwood 


Western  N.  Y.  grown,  3  yr.  heavy  rooted, 
$5  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 
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For  better  Spraying,  Use  — 

Nu'REXFORM 

— Remains  in  Suspension 
— M/xes  Readily  with  Lime  Sulphur 
— Won't  Clog  Screens  or  Nozzles 


REMAINS  IN  SUSPENSION— This  assures  all 
Arsenate  of  Lead  getting  onto  the  foliage 
and  fruit  as  none  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  to  be  scraped  out  as  waste. 

SPREADS UNIFORMLY-NuREXFORM  provides 
an  even  spread  over  foliage  and  fruit. 
No  unprotected  gaps  are  left  where  the 
chewing  insects  may  attack. 

MIXES  WELL  WITH  LIME  SULPHUR -In 

NuREXFORM  the  reaction  between  Lime 
Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  so  defi¬ 
nitely  minimized  that  itstays  in  suspension 
even  when  used  as  a  combination  spray. 

...  THE  GRASSELU  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Cleveland  Incorporated  Ohio 

FREE 

Write  for  valuable 
spray  and  dust 
schedule. 

%  Cry  For 
»  control 
of  the 
■'l.  codling 
r  moth 


xt"  and  many 
^  other  chewing 
inSeCtS- 


(jcrmina  tor  ^ 
Ttfurlj  crtici 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


HOTEL 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


mL 


WEEDS' with  FIRE 


m 


KER-O-KIL  Burner  destroys,  weeds, 
clean  irrigation  ditches,  disinfects 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Built  right — 
priced  right — Send  for  FREE  Bul- 
,  letin  No.  13A. 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

[Gettysburg, 
Penna. 


!S  Burns  Weeds  and  Brush 


Hauclc  Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  weeds, seeda  and  stalk 
completely,  cheaply  and  safely.  2000  degrees  heat.  Disin¬ 
fects  poultry  houses, animal  nens, repairs  machinery, etc. 
Ueilveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Free 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 


CROCUS /Or 

tl W'lYI  12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
only  l°c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 450  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


l2€a*ocu$B 

With  every  $1  worth  of  Tulip  and 
other  bulbs  to  plant  this  fall, 
we’ll  send  12  Crocus  bulbs  free. 

_  Write  today  forfree  Bulb  Book. 

JAM  ES  VICK.  428  Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  Farmer  1 
=  His  Own  Builder  § 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

2  .A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  2 

2  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

— ;  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

Ei  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Cotton  in  North 

On  page  179  F.  S.  Holmes,  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio,  refers  to  cotton  plants.  I 
grow  cotton  under  glass  continuously  here 
in  Northern  New  York.  Use  a  nine-inch 
flower  pot  and  plant  five  or  six  seeds 
about  one  inch  deep.  Do  not  transplant. 
When  four  to  five  inches  high,  pull  out 
all  but  two.  Give  plenty  of  sun — not 
much  water.  My  plants  always  do  nice¬ 
ly  and  find  they  are  not  particular  as  to 
kind  of  soil.  Large  pots  are  needed  as 
roots  are  vigorous.  alan  r.  hart. 

New  York. 


Poisoning  Wasps 

The  following  method  of  poisoning 
wasps  is  given  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Herrick  : 

“A  satisfactory  poison  mixture  is  made 
by  mixing  a  teaspoon  of  Paris  green  in 
a  cup  of  syrup.  Mix  it  thoroughly  so 
the  poison  is  evenly  distributed  in  the 
syrup.  The  mixture  may  be  spread  on 
pieces  of  bread  and  placed  around  the 
attic  or  room  where  they  happen  to  be. 
If  some  of  the  pieces  are  placed  near 
the  windows  where  the  light  is  fairly 
good,  they  should  attract  the  wasps  more 
readily.” 


N. 


Save  the  Wild  Flowers  |  f 

Now  that  “Humane  Sunday,”  “Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week”  and  various 
other  protective  periods  have  been  or¬ 
dained,  why  not  declare  a  “Be  Good  to 
Wild  Flowers  Summer?”  From  coast  to 
coast,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the 
Mexican  border,  our  country  produces  a 
wealth  and  variety  of  floral  beauty.  From 
the  first  shy  arbutus,  blushing  in  its  se¬ 
cret  dell,  to  midsummer  goldenrod  glow¬ 
ing  in  dusty  fence  corners,  on  to  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sumac  of  Autumn,  down  to  the  last 
red  beads  of  rose  haws  and  bittersweet 
that  gladden  snowy  roadsides,  earth  gives 
treasure  to  the  humble. 

As  the  warm  days  send  a  fleet  of  motor 
argonauts  across  the  open  country,  one 
fancies  the  flower  sentinels  passing  along 
the  alarm,  “The  vandals  are  coming,  the 
vandals  are  coming— beware — bewai’e  !” 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  and 
cherish  its  growth  have  learned  to  fear 
the  grab-and-run  motorist.  This  wanton 
destruction  of  floral  life  is  largely  due  to 
thoughtlessness.  The  answer  to  the 
problem  of  wild  flower  conservation,  as 
to  the  partly-solved  one  of  clean  camp¬ 
sites,  is — education.  Tell  the  world  to 
help  take  care  of  its  own  resources.  Teach 
the  child  to  respect  wild  life,  to  love  and 
protect  natural  beauty. 

Grown-ups  should  set  a  decorous  exam¬ 
ple  for  youngsters.  When  going  in  quest 
of  wild  flower  specimens  for  the  wild  gar¬ 
den  or  water  plants  for  the  home  lily 
pool,  prepare  for  the  expedition  as  care¬ 
fully  as  if  going  for  expensive  nursery 
stock.  Provide  a  pail  of  water,  a  suitable 
container  for  plants  and  wet  moss,  moist 
earth  or  paper.  Shade  the  plants  before 
and  after  removal.  Many  wild  growths 
do  not  take  kindly  to  domestication,  and 
must  be  taken  up  very  skillfully  if  they 
are  to  root  and  thrive  in  a  strange  resi¬ 
dence.  Unless  soil  is  very  wet,  water 
earth  about  plant  you  wish  to  adopt. 

Try  to  avoid  root  mutilation.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  new  location  by  loosening  soil, 
use  of  suitable  fertilizer  for  variety 
chosen ;  water  soil  before  setting  and 
keep  plants  cool  and  moist  till  rooted. 

Fill  in  holes  with  soil  so  that  no  un¬ 
sightly  spots  remain  to  show  where  you 
have  helped  yourself  to  largess  from  na¬ 
ture’s  free  garden. 

If  you  wish  to  gather  wild  blooms  for 
home  decoration — and  not  merely  for  the 
idle  pleasure  of  plucking — clip  here  and 
there  iso  as  to  avoid  spoiling  the  floral 
composition.  Put  blossoms  into  water  at 
once  and  shade  till  they  revive.  Insist 
that  children  must  not  jerk  wild  flowers 
up  by  the  roots  and  explain  why.  Try 
to  imbue  them  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  joint-ownership  in  wild  gardens.  If, 
motoring  alone,  you  happen  upon  the 
wonder  of  a  bluebell  glade,  a  nook  car¬ 
peted  with  yellow  violets,  a  verdant  bank 
of  ferns,  or  a  brook  where  purple  Iris 
grows,  stop  and  let  your  party  look  its 
fill.  But  do  not  permit  children  or  dogs 
to  trample  this  wild  loveliness,  nor,  un¬ 
less  you  can  keep  them  fresh,  gather 
these  wild  blossoms.  What  flower-lover 
has  not  with  stricken  heart  beheld  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  running  boards  heaped 
high  wi  ih  wilted  wild  blooms  which  at 
the  home  door  would  be  carelessly  tossed 
into  the  trash  can  without  a  single 
thought  for  wasted  beauty  ! 

The  floral  pageants  of  field  and  forest, 
prairie  and  mountain,  are  living  pictures 
by  nature.  They  are  freely  ours  to  en¬ 
joy,  but  we  have  no  right  to  destroy. 

What  more  piteous  scene  than  a  onee- 
lovely  area  of  wild  growth  despoiled  by 
trampling  feet  and  snatching  hands,  and 
now  overgrown  with  weeds  !  If  children 
can  be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of 
wild  things,  as  well  as  those  of  other  hu¬ 
man  beings,  the  next  generation  will  not 
be  one  of  destroyers  of  property,  re¬ 
sources,  life  and  happiness,  but  a  race  of 
conservators  of  goodness  and  beauty.  It 
is  the  duty  of  parents  to  guide  them  along 
this  path.  ALTA  BOOTH  DUNN. 

Wyoming. 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 

A  trt»  SPECIAL  SALE  TAr  r,°" 


N 


_  Old  Roots 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LI  V  ERM  ERE— Very  dark  velvety  rod. 
CERISE  BEAUTY— Unlit  cerise. 

DELICATA— Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  maroon  liaso. 
HENRY  CAYEAUX — Old  rose,  shading  Into  wino  color. 
HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 

JOYCE — Largo  Radianco  Rose  color  oil  tall  erect  stums. 
MRS.  PERRY — Very  lino  salmon  pink  with  orange-apri¬ 
cot  tinge. 

MEN  ELI  K — Red,  medium  bright;  late. 

NEGRILL0N — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE — Orange-red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY — Large  clear  pink  with  strong  black  base. 
PR0SPERINE — A  very  beautiful  red  with  strong  steins 
ROYAL  SCARLET— Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black  center. 
W  ELCO  M  E — Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  tho  best  tall  growing  rods. 


Bloom  during  April.  May,  June  and  last  for¬ 
ever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  In  diameter. 
Order  now.  The  roots  must  be  planted  this  fall 
to  bloom  next  Spring  and  each  year.  We  ship 
during  September  and  October.  From  Root 
Cuttings.  Order  now  for  September  planting. 


The  Entire  Selection  of 
18  Roots,  Labeled,  With 
Planting  Directions  .  .  . 


$3 


.55 


The  Adolph  Fischer  Nurseries 


Oriental — Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


NOVELTY  ORIENTAL  POPPY  GROWERS  (250  ACRES) 


.J 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

IN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Prepaid  Prices 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

We  are  using  the  YELLOWS  RESISTANT  STRAINS 
of  Cabbage  seed,  that  is  producing  good  crops  on  land 
where  others  have  failed  to  grow.  All  other  plants  are 
grown  from  SELECTED  SEED.  Packed  right  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

ALL  TRANSPORTATION  FULLY  PREPAID 

100  500  1000  5000 

CABBlAG  E  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $6.25 

CAULIFLOWER  . 60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

TOMiATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  6.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Eggplant  &  Pepper.  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.00 

BEETS  &  LETTUCE . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

SWEET  POTATO  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts  &.  Broccoli . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

CELERY,  Ready  last  of  June. .  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  Varieties 


100 

500 

1000 

postage 

postage 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

F.O.B 

Tomato  . 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 

Cabbage  . 

1. 10 

1.75 

1.00 

Cauliflower  . .  . . 

.  .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts 

..  .50 

1.75 

2.75 

1.50 

Sweet  Potato  . . 

. .  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Pepper  . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  In  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES.  EGG  PLANT 
ONIONS.  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  In  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans,  Red  Velvets 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$I.95,  2500-$1.50.  Toma 
toes— Marglobe,  McGee.  Gulf  State.  New  Stone.  Dwarf 
Stone,  Karliana,  June  Pink,  300-75C,  500-95c,  1000- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  Now  York  Purple.  Black 
Beauty,  l00-50c,  300-95c,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye. 
Pimento,  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60c.  '300- 
95c.  500-$l.45,  l000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax 
Yellow  Bermuda.  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65c] 
1 000- $  1 ,  3000-$2.70,  6000-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants—  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market.  200-60c,  300-75c,  500- 
$1.10.  1000-$!. 75.  2500- $4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA,  TEXAS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  for  1934 

Fine  outdoor  grown  plants.  Select,  hand-picked  and 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Cabbage;  Copenhagen,  Gold 
enacre,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch.  All- 
head.  AUseasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  $1-1000,  10.000- 
$7.50.  Onion  plants  same  price.  Tomato  Plants: 
Marglobe.  Pritchard,  Bonnybest.  Indiana  Baltimore, 
etc..  $1.50-1000,  I0,000-$I2.50.  Sweet  potato.  $1.50- 
1000.  Pepper,  $2.50-1000.  We  use  treated  seeds  from 
Certified  Stocks  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Oblast  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  750,000  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  V A. 

25  Million  Outdoor  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Special  wholesale  prices:  Cabbage.  60c- 1000.  l0.000-$5. 
Onion  plants,  75c.  Pepper,  $2.  Tomato  $1.  per  1000. 
$3.75.  for  5.000  Sweet  potato,  $1. 50-all  per  1000.  Well 
packed,  shipped  safely  anywhere.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN.  V A. 

MILLIONS  PLANTS.  BEST  VARIETIES— Toma¬ 
toes,  Cabbage.  Onions,  Beets:  500-75c,  1000-$  1.25 
postpaid;  I0,000-$7.50  express  collect.  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Peppers.  Cauliflower:  I00-45C,  500-$l.75,  IOOO-$2.75 

postpaid.  Moss  packed. 

STAR  PLANT  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

Tomato  plants,  75c-iooo:  Bermuda  onion. 

75c:  Porto  Rico  SWEET  POTATO.  75c;  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  all  leading  varieties.  50c;  Ruby  King  PEP¬ 
PER.  $1,  or  20c- 100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
pol'icy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special'  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 

Full  Name  . 

P-O .  State  . 

R.F.D.  or  St .  County . 

Occupation  .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary  . 

Relationship  . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  York  City 


333  W.  30th  Street 


456 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hurry 
and  Mail 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  literature  about 
the  1934  Rural  New-Yorker  Around  and 
Across  America  Tour. 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  St . 

City  . State 


l11  the  Facts  About 
the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Around  and  Across  America  Tour 


•  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  you  have  dreamed  about  tak¬ 
ing  ,  .  .  regardless  of  how  much 
you  feel  that  you  can  afford  to  pay 
for  this  summer’s  vacation  ..... 
we  advise  you  to  get  all  the  thrill¬ 
ing  details  about  this  glorious  tour. 
For  here  is  a  trip  that  includes 
all  the  interesting  things  and  all 
the  fascinating  places  you  have 
wanted  to  enjoy  ...  at  a  low  cost 
you  can  afford. 


•Just  think  of  visiting  gay  Hava¬ 
na,  Cuba;  sailing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  on  a  great  Panama 
Pacific  Electric  Liner;  then  on 
around  to  stop  at  California  and  Old 
Mexico;  up  through  the  Redwood 
Empire;  to  Mt.  Rainier,  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  and  later  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair.  This  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  what  awaits  you  on 
this  wonderful  trip  Around  and 
Across  America.  Won’t  you  con¬ 
sider  this  a  personal  invitation  to 
go  with  us  this  August? 


In  Rainier  National  Park 


•  To  the  left  is 
pictured  a  Pan¬ 
ama  Pacific 
Liner  passing 
through  the 
great  Panama 
Canal  at  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 
This  will  be 
but  one  of  the 
enjoyable  ex¬ 
periences  you 
long  remenber. 


•  One  of  Last  Year’s  Tour  Members  Writes: 

"There  were  no  dull  moments  at  any  time  on  the  trip.  The  food  and  accommodations  were  all 
you  could  desire.  We  were  given  ample  time  at  each  place  to  see  everything  and  there  wasn’t 
a  hitch  anywhere.  We  also  found  you  were  right  in  saying  that  we  could  leave  our 
pocketbooks  at  home.”— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlee,  Cambridge,  Md. 

I  nur  Oost  Pavs  F VPrvtbin All  meals,  train  and  boat  fare,  sightsee- 

KJTlG  LOW  V^OSl  ruys  E-VCryilllllg  ing  auto  trips,  national  park  tours,  ad¬ 

mission  to  World’s  Fair  all  included  in  the  one  low  cost.  No  extras  to  pay.  No  tips! 


•  Look  at  the 
route  as  shown 
by  the  dotted 
line  on  the  map 
would  you  like 
such  a  trip? 
Everyone 
would  and 
many  of  your 
New  -  Yorker 
friends  are  go¬ 
ing.  Join  them 
and  gol 

•  This  tour  given 
in  cooperation 
with  the  Panama 
Pacific  Lines  and 
the  Southern  Pa- 
cific,  Great 
Northern,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New- 
Y  ork  Central 
Railroads. 

•  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  above  now ! 
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|  Rambling-  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

If  hindsight  were  only  equal  to  fore¬ 
sight,  what  a  lot  of  mistakes  we  could 
avoid.  Here  is  a  story  of  one  man's  mis¬ 
take,  a  story  I  gathered  on  a  long  trip 
the  other  day  in  search  of  men  who  knew 
more  than  myself,  a  search  I  frequently 
make  and  always  with  success,  after  a 
little  effort.  This  man  bought  a  carload 
of  Herefords,  half-grown  heifer  calves,  at 
the  stockyards,  and  brought  them  home 
with  the  intention  of. feeding  them  to  beef 
maturity  after  one  year  and  then  selling 
at  a  profit.  He  had  among  them  a  young 
bull,  intending  to  use  the  bull  in  his 
dairy  herd  with  the  object  of  having  veal 
calves  of  merit.  Breeding  dairy  cows  to 
a  beef  sire  is  common  practice  among 
dairymen  who  do  not  intend  to  raise  their 
own  replacements  but  sell  all  the  calves 
for  veal.  His  intentions  were  good  and 
worked  out  fine,  but  he  made  the  mistake 
of  pasturing  his  beef  heifers  along  with 
the  dairy  herd  and  beef  sire. 

After  feeding  those  beef  heifers  well 
into  the  Winter  he  made  the  discovery 
that  they  were  unsalable  and  the  day  I 
visited  him  they  were  dropping  calves  all 
over  the  barn  lot.  They  were  comical 
looking  calves  with  their  big  eyes  and 
solemn  face  of  pure  white,  mighty  nice 
calves,  pure  Hereford,  too,  but  they  will 
have  to  run  with  their  mothers  for  some 
weeks,  so  those  beef  cows  will  not  be 
ready  to  sell  now  until  another  period  of 
feeding.  The  man  estimated  a  big  loss 
on  his  venture  as  there  were  2S  of  those 
cows,  and  they  will  have  two  years  feed¬ 
ing  behind  them  when  marketed. 

Another  man  I  visited  was  a  horse 
dealer,  a  farmer  with  an  80-acre  grain 
farm  who  had  gone  into  horse  buying  and 
feeding  with  resale  in  mind,  but  he  had 
little  money,  so  handled  only  the  cheaper 
grades.  There  I  got  another  surprise. 
We  looked  at  the  horses,  old  crowbaits, 
thin  and  bony.  The  price  ranged  from 
$40  to  $85  for  those  poor  old  remnants 
of  better  days,  spot  cash,  too,  and  a 
ready  sale  with  an  almost  daily  turnover 
of  stock.  With  perhaps  pardonable  pride 
I  point  to  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
I  have  been  urging  farmers  to  breed  their 
mares  and  raise  colts.  A  really  good, 
young  farm  chunk  still  brings  well  over 
$200.  Those  half  wild  branded  horses 
from  the  West  sell  at  over  a  hundred 
now  with  a  great  demand. 

I  have  watched  two  near  neighbors  for 
years  in  their  oats  program.  Number 
one  plows,  harrows  and  drills  in  his  oats 
doing  a  hurry-up  job  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  without 
packing.  Number  two  plows,  disks, 
spreads  manure  with  a  spreader,  disks 
again,  harrows  and  cultipacks  before 
seeding,  making  a  thorough  job  of  a  seed 
bed  but  sowing  a  week  to  ten  days  later 
than  No.  1.  Now  the  first  man  invariably 
has  a  better  crop  of  oats,  gets  much  big¬ 
ger  yields.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  both 
men  use  fertilizer,  while  No.  2  gets 
short  straw,  low  yield  and  chaffy  oats. 
Maybe  there  is  a  lesson  in  that.  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  we  farmers  were 
not  working  too  much  in  producing  a 
given  crop.  Oats  are  a  cool  weather  crop 
so  the  first  man  takes  advantage  of  that 
with  his  hurry-up  methods,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  man  does  a  better  job,  but  loses,  be¬ 
cause  his  crop  is  10  days  to  two  weeks 
later  in  maturing,  and  the  hot,  dry 
weather  catches  it  right  at  a  critical 
time. 

I  have  watched,  too,  another  man’s 
methods  of  raising  an  apple  crop.  He 
prunes  lightly,  his  trees  are  brushy,  al¬ 
though  he  aims  to  keep  the  centers  open 
to  the  sun,  he  feeds  heavily  with  mineral 
fertilizer  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  free¬ 
ly  but  using  potash  and  superphosphate, 
too.  He  gets  big  crops  of  fine  apples.  I 
prune  heavily  but  feed  lightly  not  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know  better  but  because 
money  for  fertilizer  in  large  quantities 
is  always  lacking.  The  first  man’s  crops 
are  far  better  than  mine  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  It  seems  to  prove  that 
feeding  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
pruning.  AVe  both  spray  as  a  matter  of 
course  but  he  sprays  more  frequently 
than  I  do.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
plowing,  disking,  harrowing  in  orchards 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  feeding  on 
our  present-day  soils  with  their  depleted, 
natural  fertility.  In  pioneer  times  any 
soil  would  grow  a  tree  and  produce  a 
crop  but  not  today  after  a  hundred  years 
or  more  of  cropping.  Unless  we  purchase 
large  quantities  of  hay  and  straw,  we 
cannot  return  to  the  soil  of  the  farm  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  took  away  even 
though  we  save  all  the  manure  and  spread 
it  after  feeding  all  the  hay  and  straw  at 
home  together  with  some  of  the  grain  or 
even  all  of  it.  Milk  and  cream  takes  part 
of  the  farm  away,  hogs  and  cattle  do  the 
same,  grain  sold  robs  our  soils.  AAre  must 
feed  more  through  the  use  of  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  see  our  farms  run  down. 

How  our  grandfathers  would  stand  in 
open-mouthed,  speechless  amazement  if 
they  could  see  our  trucks,  tractors,  cars, 
airplanes,  telephones,  electric  fixtures.  We 
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have  grown  hardened  to  surprise,  case- 
hardened  to  talk  of  huge  sums  of  money. 
AA  e  speak  glibly  of  a  million  dollars,  a 
sum  few  men  have  ever  seen  and  we 
speak  lightly  of  a  billion  dollars,  a  sum 
no  man  has  ever  seen.  I  have  dealt  to 
some  extent  financially,  had  bank  ac¬ 
count.  bought  and  sold,  yet  I  have  never 
seen  five  thousand  dollars  all  in  one  pile 
while  such  a  sum  as  a  million  dollars  all 
in  one  pile  has  probably  never  been  seen 
by  one  man  unless  it  be  a  New  York 
banker.  In  spending  money,  Michigan  is 
a  piker  compared  with  New  York,  yet  in¬ 
terest  on  bonded  indebtedness  now  owed 
means  $447.62  every  hour  of  the  24  and 
JGo  days  a  year,  every  cent  of  which  must 
come  from  the  taxpayers  and  then  not 
reduce  our  debt  one  cent.  A  State  bond 
is  a  first  mortgage  on  every  piece  of 
property  in  the  State,  so  don't  brag  that 
your  farm  is  free  and  clear  if  your  State 
owes  bonds,  actually  you  may  have  a 
crushing  mortgage  on  your  property  with¬ 
out  even  knowing  it.  If  the  secret  of 
popularity  is  spending  money  in  huge 
sums,  then  I  shall  never  be  popular. 

Kenney  trims  the  climbing  roses,  the 
Alissus  is  house-cleaning.  1  sold  the  new 
calf  for  a  dollar,  so  milk  fairly  flows  on 
the  table  again ;  I  shall  speak  against  a 
proposed  State  bond  issue  tonight  in  a 
village  22  miles  away ;  we  traded  hens 
lor  a  piano  so  baby  regales  me  with  a 
time.  Calvin  gets  very  angry  when  I  re¬ 
quest  him  to  stop  thumping  keys  while 
I  read  my  paper ;  he  is  so  tuneful,  too. 
It  s  lots  of  fun  just  to  be  living,  there  is 
so  much  of  such  keen  interest  going  on  all 
the  time.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Jams,  Jellies  and  Conserves 

It's  time  to  be  filling  those  empty 
jolly  glasses  again.  Probably  the  easiest 
way  is  to  use  one  of  the  commercial  fruit 
pectins,  and  it  is  a  very  good  way,  too, 
for  the  shorter  cooking  period  gives  a  de¬ 
licious  flavor  and  good  color  in  all  jams, 
jellies  and  conserves.  Follow  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  directions  explicitly,  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent  product. 

I)o  not  forget  any  of  the  good  combi¬ 
nations — strawberry  and  rhubarb,  straw¬ 
berry  and  pineapple,  cherry  and  currant, 
peach  and  pineapple  and  three-in-one, 
which  is  red  raspberries,  currants  and 
red  cherries. 

AA’hen  making  gooseberry  jam  add  some 
green  coloring,  but  only  enough  to  make 
a  lovely,  light  green  tint.  Green  color¬ 
ing  should  be  added  to  mint  jellv,  too. 
Apple  jelly  is  the  basis  for  this  jelly.  To 
prepare  the  mint  flavoring,  wash  the  mint 
and  chop  it  lino.  To  each  cup  of  chopped 
mint  add  one-fourth  cup  sugar  and  let 
stand  over  night.  Bring  to  the  boiling- 
point  and  strain.  From  one  to  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  this  extracted  mint  may  be 
added  to  one  quart  of  apple  juice!  If 
part  apple  juice  is  added  to  grape  juice 
when  making  grape  jelly  it  will  keep  it 
from  crystallizing. 

Alan.v  like  the  flavor  of  rose  geranium, 
and  add  a  leaf  to  each  glass  of  apple 
jelly.  An  attractive  jelly  is  made  by 
cutting  maraschino  cherries  in  thin  slices 
and  dropping  the  circular  sections  in  any 
of  the  clear,  light-colored  jellies,  just  as 
they  begin  to  stiffen.  To  make  jelly  in 
different  colored  layers  tint  separate  por¬ 
tions  with  a  little  fruit  coloring,  such  as 
green  and  red.  Pour  alternately  into 
glass,  allowing  each  layer  to  cool  slightly 
and  form  a  film  over  the  top  before  add¬ 
ing  the  next. 

Queen’s  marmalade  is  a  delicious  grape 
and  pear  combination  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  fruit  pectin.  The  grapes  are 
stemmed  and  washed,  the  skins  removed 
and  chopped.  The  pulp  is  brought  to  a 
boil  and  -put  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
the  seeds.  The  pears  are  diced  and  pears 
and  grapes  are  mixed  with  three-fourths 
as  much  sugar  as  fruit.  Cook  until  thick 
and  pour  in  glasses.  This  is  particularly 
good  to  use  in  making  the  little  English 
tarts. 

This  recipe  for  orange  marmalade 
comes  from  China,  and  requires  four 
oranges,  one  grapefruit  and  one  lemon. 
Remove  the  skin  from  the  fruit,  being 
careful  to  throw  away  all  the  white  in¬ 
ner  skin.  Cut  the  skin  of  two  oranges  in 
short  narrow  strips;  these  will  look  like 
little  fish  floating  in  the  finished  glasses 
of  clear  marmalade.  Put  the  remainder 
of  the  skins  and  fruit  through  the  meat 
grinder.  Measure  this  pulp  and  add  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water.  Boil  one- 
lmlf  hour  and  set  aside  until  next  day. 
Measure  again  and  add  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar.  Boil  until  it  begins  to  jell  when 
a  small  quantity  is  cooled. 

Whether  made  with  fruit  pectin  or  by 
the  longer  cooking  process  jams  and 
jellies  should  be  immediately  sealed  with 
hot  paraffin.  An  old  teapot  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  receptacle  for  this.  If  the  paraffin 
taken  from  a  glass  of  jelly  is  washed  in 
warm  water  it  may  be  put  in  the  teapot, 
heated  with  the  rest  and  used  again. 
AA’hen  the  paraffin  is  cool  pour  over  an¬ 
other  thin  layer  to  cover  any  air  holes 
and  let  cool  again.  Cover  with  a  tight 
tin  cover  or  heavy  paper  held  tightly  witli 
an  elastic,  to  keep  out  dust.  The  glasses 
should  be  filled  only  to  one-half  inch  of 
the  top,  for  if  too  full  the  jelly  may  come 
up  over  the  rim  and  mold.  Label  glasses 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

ELIZABETH  E.  TOWNSEND. 
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Milk  in  N.  Y.  Sanitary  Code 

An  amendment,  March  l(i,  1934,  to 
the  Sanitary  Code,  enacted  by  the  Public 
Health  Council,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Regulation  18,  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “In  herds  producing  milk  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  Certified  or 
(effective  January  1,  1935)  as  Special  A 
Raw  milk,  cows  infected  with  Bang  abor¬ 
tion  disease  shall  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  milking  herd  and  the  milk  from 
such  cows  shall  be  excluded  from  sale  as 
Certified  or  as  Special  A  Raw  milk.” 

Regulation  25,  in  its  last  paragraph 
reads :  “Effective  January  1,  1936,  no 
milk  shall  be  labeled  or  designated  as 
Grade  A  Raw  unless  it  is  obtained  from 
cows  free  from  Bang  abortion  disease.” 

The  present  summarized  requirements 
for  the  various  grades  of  milk  are  here¬ 
with  given : 

COMPARATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  MILK 

Chapter  III  of  State  Sanitary  Code  as  Amended 
to  March  1G,  1934,  Excluding  Requirements 
Identical  for  All  Grades. 

BACTERIA  COUNTS 
As  Delivered  to  Consumer 

Grade  A  Pastuerized  .  30.000 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  50.000 

Certified  .  10,000 

Special  A  Raw  .  10,000 

Grade  A  Raw  (a) .  30,000  * 

Before  Pasteurization 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  .  100,000 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  300,000 

Counts  Made  Every 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  . .  3  mos. 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  3  mos. 

Certified  .  Week 

Special  A  Raw  .  Week 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  .  3  mos. 
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BOTTLE  CAP 


Grade  A  Pasteurized  . 

.  Yes  (i) 

Certified  . 

Special  A  Raw  . 

Prominent  Color 

tirade  A  Pasteurized  . 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  . 

Certified  . 

Special  A  Raw  . 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  . 

Bottled  in  Plant  Receiving 
of  This  Grade 

Only  Milk 

Certified  . 

Special  A  Raw  . 

Plant  Approved  by  State  Commissioner 
of  Health 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  . 

tirade  B  Pasteurized  . 

Special  A  Raw  . 

Supervision  of  Medical  Milk 
Certified  . 

Commission 

Monthly  Reports  to  Commissioner  of  Health 

Certified  . 

Special  A  Raw  . 

(a)  Not  permitted  in  cities  or  villages  over  15,- 
000  after  January  1.  1935. 

(b)  750,000  if  shipped  by  rail. 

(e)  Unless  after  repeated  clean  tests  a  longer 
interval  is  permitted. 

(d)  Effective  January  1.  1935. 

(e)  Required  after  January  1,  193G. 

(f)  Cows  with  mastitis  and  other  diseases  ex¬ 
cluded. 

tg)  When  and  if  required  by  health  officer. 

(h)  Specimens  of  excreta. 

(i)  Except  upon  recommendation  of  health  of¬ 
ficer  approved  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health. 

The  enforcement  of  this  amended  regu¬ 
lation  will  necessitate  testing  cows  for 
Bang  diseases  in  herds  now  producing 
natural  milk  at  a  time  when  it  can  be 
least  afforded.  If,  after  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration,  such  action  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interests  of  public  health  it 
should  at  least  be  postponed  until  the 
present  plan  of  eliminating  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  consummated.  At  which  time 
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COWS 

Tuberculin  Test  Every 

Certified  .  G  mos. 

Special  A  Raw  . .  12  mos. 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  . .  12  mos. 

Blood  Test  Every 

Certified  .  3  mos.  (e) 

Special  A  Raw  .  3  mos.  (d) 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  .  (e) 

Veterinary  Examination  Every  (f) 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  . G  mos. 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  12  mos. 

Certified  .  Month 

Special  A  Raw  .  Month 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  .  12  mos. 

Use  Strip  Cup  Each  Milking 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  .  Yes 

Certified  .  Yes 

Special  A  Raw  .  Yes 

Clip  Flanks,  Udders,  Tail 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  .  Yes 

Certified  .  Yes 

MILK  HANDLERS 

Laboratory  Examination  of  Body  Discharges 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  .  (g) 

tirade  B  Pasteurized  .  (g) 

Certified  . .  Before  Employment 

Special  A  Raw . Before  Employment  ( It > 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  .  (g) 

Weekly  Physical  Examination 

Certified  .  Yes 

TEMPERATURE 
Delivery  at  Plant 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  .  50° P 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  G0°P 

Certified  .  50 °E 

Special  A  Raw  .  50°F 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  .  50°F 

Delivery  on  Street 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  . 50°F 

Grade  B  Pasteurized  .  50°F 

Certified  .  50 °F 

Special  A  Raw  .  50°F 

Grade  A  Raw  (a)  . 50°F 

Delivery  Within 

Grade  A  Pasteurized  . 36  hrs. 

Grade  li  Pasteurized  .  48  hrs. 

Certified  .  30  hrs. 

Special  A  Raw  .  30  hrs. 

Grad  A  Raw  (a)  . 36  hrs. 


it  should  then  be  possible  to  provide  just 
and  necessary  compensating  indemnities 
for  the  elimination  of  Bang  abortion 
disease. 

The  question  of  the  possible  influence 
of  milk  from  cows  reacting  to  the  ag¬ 
glutination  test  for  Bang  disease  on  hu¬ 
man  health,  is  considered  by  many  as 
being  far  from  clearly  established.  Par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  seen,  as  per  above 
requirements,  that  the  maximum  bacteria 
count  permitted  for  both  Certified  and 
Special  A  Raw  is  only  10.000.  If  re¬ 
acting  cows  were  a  source  of  possible  in¬ 
fective  danger,  it  would  seem  logical  that 
increased  bacterial  count  itself  would  act 
to  exclude  such  milk.  r.  w.  d. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

"  holesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  qt., 
4b.  to  5 ‘4c:  cows,  fresh,  registered.  $70  to  $80: 
grade,  choice,  $55  to  $00:  good,  $35  to  $40; 
common.  $20  to  $25:  beef  cows  and  bulls,  choice, 
100  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50;  veal  calves,  milk-fed, 
prime,  $0.50  to  $7.50:  good  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5:  roasting  chickens,  live,  lb.,  18  to  21c: 
fowls.  15  to  16c;  broilers,  20  to  21c;  eggs,  local, 
18  to  20c  doz. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  11  to 
14c  qt. ;  milk,  from  stores,  qt..  10  to  13c; 
cream,  pt.,  30  to  35c:  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  23  to 
24i4e;  butter,  creamery,  lb..  2GV>  to’ 2Sc;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  19  to  23c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10 
to  1214c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  25  to  27c; 
western,  fresh  eggs,  doz.,  20  to  23c:  chickens, 
fancy,  roasting,  5-lb.  average.  32c;  native  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  35c:  fowls,  fancy,  444-lb.  average,  lb., 
27c:  potatoes,  15-lb.,  23  to  25c:  apples,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1.  F,  A.  CAMPBELL. 


Makes  Butterfat  Go  Up 
When  the  Trend  is  Down 


In  this  chart,  the  broken  line  shows  the  New  York  State  average 
of  Butterfat  production.  Figures  at  the  left  show  the  percentages. 
At  the  bottom  are  shown  the  months  of  the  year. 

The  diagonal  solid  lines  show  the  progress  of  butterfat  per  cent  of 
test  herds  on  which  the  principle  of  Creamatine  was  first  demon¬ 
strated  and  also  some  of  the  reports  received  since  we  began 
selling  Creamatine.  The  numbers  at  the  base  of  the  lines  rep¬ 
resent  herds. 

These  are,  in  most  cases,  creamery  records  of  herd  averages  on 
which  payment  for  the  milk  was  made. 

These  trends  of  Butterfat  percentage  are  typical  and  show  the 
progress  from  beginning  the  feeding  to  the  last  report. 
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During  all  the  time,  Creamatine  not  only  made  the  gains  shown 
here,  but  overcame  the  seasonal  trend. 

As  examples,  note  No.  1  gained  4  points  while  the  average  trend 
declined  2  points,  making  actually  a  6  point  gain.  No.  4  gained 
6  points  against  a  down  trend  of  li/£  points.  See  the  gains  in 
all  the  others. 

Some  people  wondered  if  the  general  trend  might  be  different 
than  usual  this  year.  To  be  sure  of  this,  we  checked  10  differ¬ 
ent  creamery  records.  We  found  the  same  general  downward 
trend  shown  by  the  State  average  in  the  chart. 

You  will  note  No.  6  is  missing.  That  is  an  interesting  case  in 
itself,  and  I  plan  to  tell  you  all  about  it  sometime  soon. 

I  wonder  if  your  cows  are  going  down  with  the  general  trend  ? 

Going  up  or  even  stopping  the  down  trend  means  more  money 
for  you.  Why  don't  you  give  Creamatine  a  fair  trial  ? 


President . 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you Tl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislead  ins:  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  .publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  records  show  that  an  unusual  part  of  the 
money  now  in  actual  circulation  consists  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  coins  and  small  bills.  The  mints  have  not 
been  able  to  turn  out  small  coins  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  supply  the  demand.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  25-cent  piece.  The  financiers  give  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  large  bills  are  used  for  hoarding  and 
there  is  little  hoarding  now.  The  smaller  bills  and 
coins  are  used  in  cash  payments,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  conclude  that  the  extra  volume  of  the  smaller 
units  is  due  to  an  increased  volume  of  trade.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  may  be  another  explanation. 
Increased  retail  trade  would  seem  to  increase  the 
demand  for  small  money  units,  but  in  this  case  the 
coins  and  dollar  bills  pass  from  hand  to  hand  more 
times  a  day,  and  by  doing  a  multiple  duty,  make  un¬ 
necessary  a  larger  volume  of  them  in  circulation. 
Since  we  left  the  gold  standard,  all  money  has  been 
made  legal  tender  by  law.  Formerly  this  was  not 
true  of  bank  notes,  or  Federal  Reserve  notes.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  coins  and  dollar 
silver  certificates  are  issued  by  the  government.  The 
larger  notes  issued  by  the  banks  are  easily  retired 
by  the  banks.  The  coins  and  silver  certificates  are 
not.  Our  thought  is  that  the  large  bills  flow  back 
to  the  banks,  leaving  a  shortage  of  currency  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  silver  certificates  and  coins,  now7 
full  legal  tender,  remain  in  circulation.  They  are 
simply  supplying,  in  a  small  w7ay,  the  lack  of  needed 
currency.  It  helps  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  is¬ 
suing  all  money  direct  by  the  Federal  government. 

* 

Is  one  obliged  to  have  bees  inspected  if  he  does  not 
sell  the  honey — just  has  it  for  private  use,  from  tvTo  or 
three  hives?  B.  W. 

New  York. 

LL  bees  in  the  State  are  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  whether  a  single  hive  or  many.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  there  are  serious  communicable 
diseases  as  dangerous  to  the  industry,  as  is  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  to  cattle  interests.  Section  173  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  law'  of  New  York 
State  says: 

“The  Commissioner  shall  have  access  to  all  apiaries, 
structures,  appliances  or  premises  where  bees  or  honey 
or  comb  used  in  apiaries  may  be.  He  may  open  any 
hive,  colony,  package  or  receptacle  of  any  kind,  con¬ 
taining,  or  which  he  has  reason  to  believe,  contains 
any  bees,  comb,  bee  products,  used  beekeeping  ap¬ 
pliances,  or  anything  else  which  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  bees.” 

Section  174  of  this  law  makes  it  obligatory  to  re¬ 
port  any  known  case  of  bee  disease  infection. 

* 

EW  Jersey  now  has  a  new  egg-grading  law,  in 
effect  July  1.  To  be  sold  as  “fresh,”  eggs  must 
meet  the  quality  standards  of  the  tw7o  New  Jersey 
egg  grades  promulgated  in  1930  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  higher  of  these  grades  is  “New 
Jersey  Fancy  Grade,”  and  the  other  is  “New  Jersey 
Grade  A.”  The  requirements  of  both  grades  relate 
to  the  interior  quality  of  eggs  and  both  grades  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  classification  of  eggs  as  “large”  and 
“medium.”  Eggs  that  are  of  lower  quality  than 
New  Jersey  Grade  A  cannot  be  sold  as  “fresh.” 
However,  they  do  not  have  to  meet  the  size  stand¬ 
ards  of  this  grade  to  qualify  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  be  sold  as  “fancy,”  the  act  pro¬ 
vides,  eggs  must  meet  the  New  Jersey  Fancy  Grade 
requirements  both  as  to  quality  and  size.  Shell- 
treated  eggs,  if  they  meet  New  Jersey  Grade  A 
quality  specifications,  can  be  sold  as  fresh  provided 
they  are  marked  “shell-protected”  or  “shell-treated.” 
There  is  nothing  in  the  new  act  preventing  the  sale 
of  cold  storage  eggs  as  fresh  if  they  meet  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Grade  A  requirements.  However,  a  1916  law 
provides  that  all  cold  storage  goods  must  be  marked 


as  such,  and  charges  the  State  Board  of  Health 
with  enforcement  of  this  ruling.  Enforcement  of 
the  new  act  has  been  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  making  plans  to  inspect 
eggs  offered  for  retail  sale  and  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  act’s  provisions. 

* 

LD-FASIIIONED  people  used  to  look  upon  all 
novel  reading  as  a  waste  of  time,  if  not  a 
moral  danger.  One  of  our  old  friends  used  to  tell 
how,  about  ninety  years  ago  she  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  “Waverley”  surreptitiously  by  moonlight, 
after  she  was  supposed  to  be  safely  in  bed  for,  being 
a  novel,  the  book  was  not  regarded  as  safe  for  a 
young  girl.  There  are  many  modern  novels  that 
are  anything  but  edifying,  but  young  girls  read 
them,  just  as  they  read  magazines  that  certainly 
blunt  the  moral  sense,  as  we  realize  when  some  pain¬ 
ful  episode  shows  us  how  far  some  young  people 
may  travel  from  decency  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  responsible  for  their  rearing.  Where  reading 
matter  of  a  better  class  is  provided,  including  the 
stories  that  every  child  craves,  it  is  possible  to  form 
the  taste  in  better  lines,  so  that  there  is  no  vacuum 
for  objectionable  reading  to  enter.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  children  can  only  be  interested  in 
childish  books,  for  we  sometimes  find  even  the 
younger  of  them  absorbed  in  travel  or  history  that 
would  seem  much  older  than  their  years.  Among 
the  new  books  of  the  season,  “Long  Remember”  a 
novel  of  Gettysburg,  by  MacKinlay  Kantor,  will 
vitalize  the  Civil"  War  period  for  many  who  know 
little  of  it.  Two  informational  books  that  make 
very  pleasant  reading  are  “The  Romance  of  Labra¬ 
dor,”  by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  and  “The  Story  of 
Gardening,”  by  Richardson  Wright.  Previous  books 
by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  have  told  us  of  his  work 
among  the  courageous  people  of  .that  wild  and 
rugged  land,  and  he  is  always  interesting.  Of  course 
every  gardener  will  enjoy  Mr.  Wright’s  study  of  the 
art  that  began  among  nations  who  have  passed 
away,  to  continue  with  civilizations  yet  unborn. 
Some  of  the  critics  give  the  highest  praise  to  books 
depicting  ignorant  or  vicious  people  in  a  sordid  set¬ 
ting,  but  there  are  still  writers  who  will  entertain 
and  instruct  without  seeking  truth  only  in  the  low¬ 
est  levels,  and  theirs  are  the  books  most  in  keeping 
with  the  ideals  of  the  country  home. 

* 

HE  cost  of  growing  farm  crops  in  Canada  has 
recently  been  investigated  by  the  Dominion  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Conceding  that  certain 
items  entering  into  the  cost  have  to  be  estimated, 
the  following  conclusions  are  presented  :  Wheat,  68c 
per  bushel ;  oats,  31c ;  barley,  45c.  The  prices  are 
based  on  costs  for  the  period  1931  to  1933,  and  are 
substantially  lower  than  the  costs  for  the  preceding 
period,  the  average  reduction  being  about  33  per 
cent.  The  cost  per  ton  of  producing  principal  fod¬ 
der  crops  during  the  last  three  years  is  placed  at: 
Clover  hay,  $5.72 ;  Timothy  hay,  $4.35 ;  corn  silage, 
$2.31 ;  sunflower  silage,  $2.24 ;  mangels,  $1.95 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  $2.27.  The  cost  of  growing  potatoes  is  placed 
at  17c  a  bushel.  The  average  life  of  farm  implements 
is  an  important  factor  in  determining  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  some  1,300  farmers  presented  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  this  connection.  It  appears  that  an  auto¬ 
mobile  may  last  10  years,  a  corn  binder  lasts  20 
years  and  a  grain  binder  22.  The  life  of  a  tractor  is 
12  years  and  a  motor  truck  10.  The  longest-lived 
machine  is  the  fanning  mill,  which  may  last  for  34 
years,  but  the  potato  sprayer  is  through  in  14.  Care 
of  machinery  and  husbandry  methods  which  produce 
good  crops  are  naturally  important  factors  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost. 

* 

ANY  family  troubles  brought  to  us  for  adjust¬ 
ment  result  entirely  from  the  lack  of  any 
written  contract  in  making  a  business  agreement. 
People  seem  to  think  that  when  dealing  with  a  rela¬ 
tive,  it  sounds  too  cold-blooded  to  observe  business 
precautions.  The  result  in  many  cases  is  confusion 
or  misunderstanding,  and  sometimes  a  bitter  family 
feud  that  involves  innocent  persons.  Women  are 
particularly  liable  to  make  this  mistake  as  a  result 
of  inexperience,  but  men  who  should  know  better 
will  do  the  same  thing.  A  widow  left  with  a  farm 
she  cannot  work  herself  will  often  feel  that  a  rela¬ 
tive  is  an  ideal  tenant,  but  no  matter  how  close  the 
family  relations  she  should  have  a  proper  lease 
drawn,  that  both  parties  to  the  contract  may  be 
protected.  Saddest  of  all  are  some  of  the  complica¬ 
tions  that  arise  where  a  property-owner  dies  with¬ 
out  a  valid  will  and  with  several  heirs  whose  in¬ 
terests  do  not  coincide.  A  daughter  may  believe 
that  “Father  always  meant  me  to  have  Grand¬ 
mother’s  furniture,”  but  if  there  is  no  will  estab¬ 
lishing  that  fact,  the  law  will  divide  the  property 
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without  sentiment.  Business  matters  involving- 
property  rights  may  mean  comfortable  living,  or 
they  may  mean  exasperation  and  expense.  The  one 
absolutely  safe  rule  is  to  approach  all  business  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  this  means  a 
clearly  written  and  validly  signed  lease,  contract 
or  will,  in  handling  or  disposing  of  any  property, 
real  or  personal. 

* 

ARGINAL  lands?  The  government  is  propos¬ 
ing  to  buy  whole  regions  of  farm  lands  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  where  “the  results  of  farming  at  best  are 
not  productive  of  more  than  a  subsistence  standard 
of  living.  These  are,  we  infer,  farms  taken  up  by 
homesteaders ;  thus  the  public  domain  is  first  opened 
to  settlement  on  advantageous  terms,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  buy  back  the  same  lands  with  public 
money.  There  are  undoubtedly  farms  here  in  the 
East  which  should  be  reforested  and  withdrawn 
from  farm  crops,  but  the  attitude  of  eastern  farmers 
is  usually  so  independent  that  they  are  likely  to 
resent  any  suggestion  that  their  lands  are  “margi¬ 
nal.  Most  of  us  familiar  with  farm  communities 
can  recall  land  which  defeated  tenant  after  tenant, 
until  finally  it  was  taken  over  by  some  man  of  tire¬ 
less  energy  and  broad  vision,  who  brought  it  into  a 
system  that  conquered  its  liabilities,  and  restored 
it  to  a  modest  productiveness. 

* 

■pNURING  last  July  and  August  1.178  children 
J— ^  were  killed  or  injured  by  automobiles  on 
streets  and  roads  in  New  York  State.  This  shows 
the  need  of  more  care  by  motor  drivers,  and  better 
instruction  by  parents.  The  actions  of  children  on 
the  roads  and  streets  are  often  reckless  and  exas¬ 
perating,  but  children  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
have  the  judgment  of  adults.  The  following  warn¬ 
ing  by  N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Charles  A.  Harnett  is  timely: 

Within  a  few  days  the  schools  of  the  State  will  be 
closed  for  the  Summer  and  thousands  of  children  will 
seek  outdoor  diversion,  many  of  them  playing  on  the 
streets,  exposing  themselves  to  danger.  This  situation 
should  make  the  motorist  even  more  alert  in  driving 
through  city  thoroughfares. 

While  parental  authority  should  keep  unguarded 
children  off  the  streets,  the  responsibility  for  those 
thoughtless  youngsters  rests  upon  the  motorist.  In 
residential  districts  the  speed  of  the  car  should  be  cut 
down.  Driving  with  cars  under  control  at  all  times 
is  a  sure  way  to  reduce  the  toll  of  deaths  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents. 

* 

Will  you  suggest  a  proper  and  effective  remedy  in  the 
case  of  a  Senator  who,  under  plea  of  a  promise  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  someone  not  named,  persistently  re¬ 
fuses  to  introduce  for  a  constituent  measures  designed 
to  remove  the  defects  and  injustices  in  the  present  law 
relative  to  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education?  He  likewise  declines  to  intro¬ 
duce  anything  which  might  afford  relief  for  outlying 
rural  school  districts  which  may  have  been  included 
against  their  will,  in  centralization.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

HE  only  remedy  we  know  for  such  a  case  is  the 
one  that  may  be  worked  at  the  polls  on  election 
day.  Some  of  these  alleged  representatives  feel  so 
sure  of  their  jobs  that  they  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  wishes  of  constituents  until  a  rather  loud  pro¬ 
test  is  made  at  the  polls.  The  suggestion  in  this 
case  that  a  promise  had  been  made  not  to  introduce 
any  bill  favoring  home  rule  for  rural  schools  shows 
a  particularly  callous  disregard  for  constituents 
that  needs  attention  in  November. 


Brevities 

A  pleasant  country  scene  on  our  cover  page  this 
week. 

“It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O  Most  High.” 

Our  old  friend  8.  T.  Walker  of  Oregon,  born  in  that 
new  country  in  1852,  tells  us  he  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  59  years. 

The  frequent  and  promiscuous  use  of  so-called 
“headache  remedies”  is  always  unwise,  and  often  dan¬ 
gerous.  Competent  medical  authorities  often  warn  us 
against  the  practice. 

The  first  wheat  of  the  1934  harvest,  a  truckload 
grown  on  the  farm  of  J.  J.  Hathorn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
was  sold  May  31  for  80  cents  a  bushel,  plus  a  premium 
of  five  cents  a  bushel. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  Japanese  beetle  may  he 
controlled  by  a  parasitic  eelworm  or  nematode.  This 
creature  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  beetle  larvae  and  de¬ 
stroys  them  before  they  mature. 

A  reader  asks  whether  any  code  is  being  hatched  out 
governing  the  doing  of  farm  work  according  to  the  moon 
and  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  We  have  heard  of  none.  Per- 
liaps  some  brain-truster  will  get  to  that  later. 

The  1934  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago 
announced  its  millionth  visitor  on  its  ninth  day.  At  the 
1933  fair  this  figure  was  not  reached  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  day.  The  millionth  visitor  this  season  was  an 
Ohio  school  teacher. 

Two  familiar  plants  commemorate  John  Tradescant, 
gardener  to  King  Charles  the  First  of  England,  by 
their  botanical  name  of  Tradescantia.  One  is  the 
pretty  trailing  plant  commonly  called  Wandering  Jew, 
the  other  the  old-fashioned  garden  plant  known  as 
spiderwort  or  widow’s  tears. 
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Masks  Shield  Milk  Exploiters 

THE  authorities  and  city  press  are  having  a  high 
old  time  over  milk.  The  State  Control  Division 
advanced  the  price  of  milk  one  cent  a  quart  in  the 
hig  city  on  account  of  the  drought.  This  would  mean 
a  possible  10c  per  cwt.  in  the  farmer's  returns.  It 
has  resulted  in  at  least  six  court  actions  to  hold  up 
the  increase.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  says  he 
wants  eight-cent  milk  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  The 
control  promises  to  make  an  eight-cent  price  for 
loose  milk,  but  the  Mayor's  Health  Commissioner 
refuses  to  authorize  the  sale  of  loose  milk.  The 
Mayor  wants  low-priced  milk  for  his  relief  subjects, 
the  dealers  supply  some  at  eight  cents  a  quart. 
It  is  distributed  by  the  city.  The  supply  is  not 
enough  for  the  demand.  A  dealer  in  Brooklyn  has 
brought  action  to  compel  the  Control  Division  to 
permit  him  to  sell  milk  to  everyone  at  eight  cents 
a  quart.  Another  group  of  dealers  propose  to  fur¬ 
nish  milk  free  of  charge  to  people  who  are  really  in 
need.  This  group  contends  that  the  relief  milk 
would  go  to  people  able  to  pay  for  it,  deprive  the 
small  dealer  of  his  trade  and  give  the  big  dealers 
a  good  profit  for  furnishing  it  to  the  city.  The 
Mayor  and  some  of  the  city  press  criticize  the  State 
Control  Division  for  increasing  the  price.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  Control  says,  “Restore  the  sale  of  loose 
milk  and  we  will  make  the  price  lower.”  Dr.  Spencer 
says  the  city  dealers  sell  143  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
a  cent.  The  big  dealers  are  sure  the  price  must  go 
up  to  keep  them  from  the  poorhouse.  The  concern 
for  the  public  health  at  any  cost  has  developed  to 
a  frenzy;  sympathy  for  the  farmer  is  touching.  It 
comes  from  a  combination  of  politicians,  promoters, 
leaders  and  dealers  who  have  deliberately,  inten¬ 
tionally  and  systematically  exploited  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed  for  a  half  century,  and 
never  more  ruthlessly  than  right  now. 

Dr.  Spencer's  report  cost  the  State  $100,000.  The 
State  Control  Division  is  costing  at  the  rate  of  $250,- 
000  annually.  The  milk  advertising  bill  for  this 
year  is  $500,000.  One  paper  is  run  exclusively  for 
a  combination  of  distributors  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$100,000  a  year,  and  another  is  subsidized  for  the 
same  purpose  by  approximately  $05,000  a  year.  The 
State  and  city  are  spending  unknown  amounts  in 
inspections  and  regulations  of  the  industry.  In¬ 
spectors  with  the  air  of  dictators  swarm  the  State 
and  order  useless  alterations  and  repairs  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipments.  When  these  orders  are  obeyed 
another  inspector  may  follow,  claiming  the  original 
order  was  erroneous  and  orders  new  changes.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  milk  is  “stopped”  in  the  meantime,  and 
the  permanent  loss  of  a  market  is  the  penalty  for 
refusal  to  obey  any  order,  no  matter  how  unrea¬ 
sonable.  The  whim  of  an  inspector  may  stop  the 
income  of  a  dairy  farm  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
the  farmer  has  no  redress. 

The  classified  price  plan  to  create  market  surplus 
and  the  alliance  between  the  Borden  Company  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  are  now  sanctioned  by  State 
law.  Under  this  monopoly  combination  League  pro¬ 
ducers  get  no  return  for  surplus  milk,  and  besides 
get  less  than  the  Control  price  for  Class  1  milk. 
Other  co-operatives  may  and  now  do  return  less  than 
the  Control  price  for  Class  1  milk.  The  law  classes 
the  dairy  farmer  as  a  dealer  and  requires  him  to 
take  out  a  license,  if  he  can  get  one,  and  pay  a  fee, 
before  he  dare  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  across  the 
road  to  his  aged  parent.  In  this  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  seem  to  be  nullified.  No  one  can 
profit  by  this  restriction  but  milk  dealers. 

Frequently  we  are  told  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  farm  equipment,  these  expenditures  are  no  cost 
to  the  farmer.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Every  dollar  of  every  item  in  this  long  chain 
of  expenses  comes  ultimately  out  of  the  milk  pail. 
The  producer  pays  it  all.  Every  new  factor  in  the 
milk  business  in  the  past  40  years  has  resulted  in  a 
new  expense,  and  the  farmer  has  paid  it.  With  this 
record  of  a  half  century  familiar  to  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  with  it  and  through  it,  it  is  hard  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  new  political  and  dealer  schemes 
to  help  the  dairyman.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  times  when  he  put  up  a  fight  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  every  new  move  has  cost  him  trouble,  money 
and  loss  of  inherent  rights. 

And  yet  prosperity  is  knocking  at  the  door  of 
dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  They 
have  the  best  milk  market  in  the  world.  They  can 
sell  their  milk  at  five  cents  a  quart  rigth  now,  and 
deliver  it  to  consumers  for  nine  cents  a  quart  or 
two  quarts  for  15  cents  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  big  city.  In  doing  so  they  would  add  50  per 
cent  to  the  consumption.  Today  milk  distribution 
is  the  biggest  racket  in  America.  It  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  profitable  business  until  dairy  farmers 
take  control  of  it  and  direct  it  for  themselves. 


Dairy  Club  Sixty-Six  Years  Old 

THE  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held  its  66th 
annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  June  6.  At  the  morning  session 
four  directors  were  elected  to  succeed  retiring  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  :  George  W.  Sisson  Jr.,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. ;  Jack  Reed,  Tupelo,  Miss.;  Charles  F.  Michael, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Sidgway,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Jack  Shelton,  Luling,  Tex.,  was  elected  president. 
He  is  the  first  man  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
to  be  so  honored. 

All  the  members  of  this  oldest  dairy  breed  club 
of  America  have  the  bloom  of  youth  on  their  cheeks 
and  the  cheer  of  country  life  on  their  lips,  and 
hearts  irrespective  of  their  years,  but  this  Jack 
Shelton  appears  as  a  youngster  among  them.  From 
his  record  he  would  pass  for  a  veteran.  With  a 
leased  farm  and  practically  no  capital  he  developed 
an  imported  Jersey  herd,  graduated  from  college, 
became  a  major  in  the  army,  served  four  years  in 
the  Texas  Extension  Service,  and  is  now  manager  of 
the  Luling  Foundation  Farm,  a  million  dollar  en¬ 
dowment  farm  to  encourage  diversified  Texas  farm¬ 
ing,  and  solve  the  cotton  problem  of  Texas. 

Our  old  friend  George  W.  Sisson  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  as  retiring  president  after  serving 
three  terms  as  president  and  nearly  50  years  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  club.  From  what  one 


Jack  Shelton  of  Texas ,  the  New  President  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


hears  in  the  back  seats  and  corridors  as  well  as 
from  the  platform  nothing  but  George’s  spirit  of 
democracy  and  his  disposition  to  honor  worthy  as¬ 
sociates  induce  the  members  to  permit  him  to  retire 
from  the  head  of  the  club. 

During  the  afternoon  M.  D.  Munn,  a  former  popu¬ 
lar  president,  made  an  inspiring  address  on  the  high 
food  value  of  milk,  and  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  of  New  York  State,  gave  a 
very  clear  and  instructive  outline  of  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  law  of  the  State  and  a  modest  account  of  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  marketing  of 
milk  under  the  control  law. 


Dole  for  the  High  and  Mighty 

HE  Treasury  recently  offered  $300,000,000  of  14- 
year  U.  S.  bonds  for  subscription  at  3  per  cent 
interest,  and  $500,000,000  short-term  notes  at  2% 
per  cent.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  substan¬ 
tially  $7,500,000,000  or  nearly  10  times  the  amount 
offered.  The  Treasury  hails  this  result  as  a  triumph 
of  national  financing.  What  does  it  mean?  Just 
this.  The  government  endows  paper  notes  with 
legal  tender  functions,  and  supplies  the  banks  with 
them  at  one-half  of  1  per  cent  interest,  calls  it  money 
and  then  borrows  it  back  from  the  banks  at  3  per 
cent  for  long-term,  tax-free  bonds  and  at  2%  per¬ 
cent  on  short-term  tax-free  notes.  The  banks  make 
a  clear  profit  of  2*4  per  cent  on  the  bonds,  and  1% 
per  cent  on  the  notes.  Taxpayers  foot  the  interest 


bills.  If  the  government  used  its  own  legal  tender- 
notes  to  pay  its  obligations  it  would  not  need  to 
issue  interest-bearing  bonds  or  notes,  and  taxpayers 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  bills.  Of 
course  we  will  be  told  that  the  government  legal 
tender  money  would  be  printing-press  money.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  all  printing-press  money,  and 
the  only  thing  behind  any  of  it  is  the  credit  of  the 
government  and  the  legal  tender  function. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  safe  banking  for 
the  banks  operating  for  private  profit,  but  omitting 
the  financiers  and  their  satellites,  how  many  tax¬ 
payers  will  deem  it  fair  banking  for  the  people  of 
America  ? 


A  Farmer’s  Questionnaire 

Did  the  revaluation  of  the  gold  dollar  raise  the  price 
of  industrial  products?  If  so,  then  why  the  present  low 
prices  of  the  agricultural  products?  , 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  powers  that  inflated 
prices  from  1926  to  1929  are  now-  operating  along  in¬ 
dustrial  lines  with  the  same  results?  And  not  only 
possible  but  highly  probable. 

We  were  assured  that  with  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar,  the  price  of  milk  would 
respond  equally.  A  farmer's  milk  check  of  $100  would, 
with  the  changed  dollar,  become  $140.  The  fact  that 
the  price  of  milk  advanced  prior  to  the  revaluing  epi¬ 
sode,  and  already  accredited  to  the  activities  of  the 
Control  Board,  seemed  to  indicate  that  no  relation 
exists  between  the  depreciated  dollar  and  the  price  of 
milk. 

Just  hovv  much  has  the  price  of  milk  advanced  since 
the  revaluing  of  the  dollar?  Answer — none.  The  price 
of  feeds  have  advanced  during  the  past  year  over  100 
per  cent,  while  milk  and  butter  have  only  advanced  25 
per  cent  from  February,  1933,  to  April  15,  1934.  and 
this  was  effected  prior  to  the  revaluing  of  the  dollar. 

Comparative  prices  in  what  the  dairyman  buys  are 
as  follows:  Corn  from  19.4c  per  bu.  to  47.1c,  advance 
of  nearly  130  per  cent;  wheat  from  32.3c  per  bu.  to 
6<S.7c,  advance  of  nearly  110  per  cent;  cottonseed  from 
$b.91  per  ton  to  $21.88,  advance  of  nearly  175  per  cent. 

What  the  dairyman  sells :  Hogs  from  $2.94  to  $3.49, 
advance  of  18  per  cent;  beef  from  $3.31  to  $3.89.  ad¬ 
vance  of  17  per  cent:  eggs  from  11c  per  doz.  to  13.5c, 
advance  of  2  per  cent;  milk  from  $1.16  per  cwt.  to 
$1.46,  advance  of  26  per  cent ;  butterfat  from  15.8c  to 
21c,  advance  of  52  per  cent. 

We  all  know  that  to  secure  national  prosperity  there 
must  exist  a  parity  of  prices  between  industry  and 
agriculture.  The  spread  has  widened  between  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture.  Does  this  state  of  affairs  result' 
from  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar  or  from  abnormal 
conditions  created  by  the  same  forces  that  manipulated 
money  and  credit  from  1926  to  1929?  geo.  m.  more. 


Notes  from  the  Old  Dominion 

In  most  agricultural  sections  of  Virginia  the  outlook 
is  encouraging  notwithstanding  a  late,  cold,  wet  Spring. 
All  farm  work  is  greatly  behind  yet  at  this  time.  June 
G  though  greatly  improved  in  the  last  week  due  to 
not  so  much  rain.  Very  few  peanuts  have  been  planted, 
and  some  corn  is  yet  to  plant. 

Wheat  on  good  land  is  looking  well,  and  the  stand 
of  tobacco  is  unusually  good  for  the  first  week  in  June. 
Plants  of  fair  size  have  been  plentiful.  Where  corn 
was  not  washed  up,  there  is  an  excellent  stand,  and 
where  one  was  fortunate  to  get  some  planted  early,  the 
first  plowing  has  been  done.  Labor  is  quite  plentiful, 
and  prices  range  from  60  to  75c  per  day,  according  to 
how  many  meals  are  given. 

Despite  the  cold,  wet  Spring,  an  average  garden  or 
trucking  season  is  in  prospect.  While  some  products 
are  greatly  behind  in  growth  and  development,  others 
are  doing  well  and  give  prospect  of  making  good  yields. 
Early  Irish  potatoes  in  some  sections  of  the  State  suf¬ 
fered  from  having  excessive  washing  rains  during  May, 
but  on  the  whole,  an  average  crop  may  be  anticipated. 
We  are  eating  new  Irish  potatoes  in  Tidewater  section 
now.  Such  vegetables  as  garden  peas,  snaps  or  string 
beans,  beets,  cabbage,  etc.,  promise  a  normal  yield. 

There  was  a  large  yield  of  strawberries  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  prices  ranged  from  8  to  10c  per 
quart.  The  quality  was  excellent,  and  but  few  were 
lost  by  rotting.  I  had  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  raised 
— some  being  larger  than  a  guinea  egg.  From  five 
rows  in  my  garden  17  yards  long  I  sold  $3.30  worth, 
gave  away  14  quarts  and  had  from  two  to  three  quarts 
daily  for  family  use  for  nearly  three  weeks.  I  have 
some  yet,  but  they  are  getting  scarce.  w.  H.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Dock  Strike  Hurts  the  Farm 

Last  year  the  truckmen  on  the  New  York  docks  went 
on  strike  and  won.  We  had  potatoes  ready  to  ship  by 
boat  with  free  refrigeration  at  half  the  rail  rate.  It 
cost  us  $200  extra  freight,  and  other  losses  of  still 
more.  This  year  the  same  thing  happened.  Farmers 
are  working  men  as  well  as  the  union  members.  Many 
farmers  have  borrowed  money  this  year  to  plant  crops 
to  feed  the  city  people,  and  these  strikes  have  put  the 
producers  in  the  red.  These  truckmen  get  more  in  a 
week  than  the  working  farmer  sees  in  a  month.  They 
force  millions  to  hunger  in  the  city  while  the  farm 
foods  waste  in  the  ground.  Many  of  these  strikers  are 
newcomers  to  our  shores.  My  family  has  been  on  the 
soil  since  1682.  We  are  willing  to  play  fair  with 
other  workers,  but  they  will  have  to  learn  to  play  fair 
with  us,  or  the  future  will  have  its  perils  for  all  of  us, 
and  not  for  the  farm  alone.  h.  b.  g. 

South  Carolina. 


Likes  the  Editorials 

Your  article  about  money  on  page  399  was  enlighten¬ 
ing.  It  was  clear,  concise  and  to  the  point.  Just  a 
column  but  a  wealth  of  information.  Your  editorials  are 
among  the  best  I  read.  They  are  in  plain  everyday 
English  that  everyone  can  understand.  They  stick  to 
the  point  and  are  as  clear  as  crystal.  This  country 
needs  more  of  them.  m.  s. 

New  Jersey. 
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nating  from  the  importation  of  Barb, 
Turk  and  Arabian  horses  into  England, 
crossed  on  their  native  running  mares. 
From  this  combination  of  blood  and  by 
selection  for  speed  and  type  was  de¬ 
veloped  a  breed  which  has  for  centuries 
been  associated  with  excellence  of  type, 
stamina  and  performance.  Whenever  a 
person  or  animal  was  especially  meri¬ 
torious  we  developed  the*  habit  of  alluding 
to  them  as  a  Thoroughbred.  The  term  in 
general  usage  as  applied  to  livestock  has 
thus  gradually  come  to  mean  the  same 
thing  as  purebred  or  registered  stock. 

Now  we  all  know  many  purebreds  or 
Thoroughbreds,  if  you  prefer  that  word, 
which  are  not  worthy  individuals  of  the 
breed  they  represent,  however,  we  must 
also  concede  the  fact  that  in  all  grade 
herds  or  flocks  which  ai*e  breeding  con¬ 
structively  such  progress  has  always  been 
made  through  the  use  of  purebred  blood 
carried  by  the  sires,  and  that  the  im¬ 
provement  was  not  due  to  the  scrub  blood 
of  the  dams.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  scrub  and  grade  bulls  are  used  there 
is  no  progressive  improvement.  I  have 
seen  entire  sections,  particularly  in  the 
South,  which  are  living  examples  of  this 
fallacious  system. 

This  question  of  purebreds,  cross-breds, 
grades  and  scrubs  always  presents  many 
interesting  and  valuable  angles.  In  the 
near  future  I  am  going  to  visit  the  Mount 
Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  which 
is  the  experimental  breeding  laboratory 
of  the  Holstein  breed. 


The  Emmadine  Sale 

At  the  recent  sale,  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  47  head  of 
Guernseys,  mostly  young  stock,  were  sold 
for  a  total  of  $17,000,  making  an  average 
of  $374.47  per  head. 

This  included  six  young  bulls,  all  of 
Emmadine  breeding,  selling  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  under  $296  per  head.  The 
top  selling  male,  Aggie's  Masterpiece,  was 
bought  by  Floyd  Y.  Keeler,  North  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  for  $650.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smitli- 
ville  Flats,  N.  Y.,  purchased  a  Septem¬ 
ber  bull  calf,  Foremost  Peacemaker,  as 
they  decided  to  obtain  some  Langwater 
Valor  blood  to  use  on  their  May  Royal 
heifers.  Mr.  Tarbell  also  purchasesd  a 
very  promising  heifer. 

The  41  females  sold  for  an  average  of 
almost  $3S6  per  head.  The  top  selling 
female,  Valor's  Beauty,  brought  $1,650, 
and  was  purchased  by  J.  Elliott  Hall, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Boardman,  Milligan, 
N.  Y.,  consigned  several  head  which  sold 
for  excellent  averages.  The  Emmadine 
Farm  consignment  of  20  females  with 
only  two  cows  in  milk,  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $430  per  head.  R.  W.  d. 


Foot  Rot  in  Cows 

My  cows  have  always  been  free  of  foul 
hoof*  until  about  two  weeks  ago  one  cow 
got  it.  I  immediately  separated  her  and 
put  turpentine  and  alumn  on  the  foot. 
Now  two  others  have  come  down  with  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  the  disease 
and  how  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
through  my  herd?  v.  r. 

New  York. 

An  investigation  will,  we  feel  practi¬ 
cally  sure,  disclose  a  mud  hole,  pond  or 
creek  as  the  source  of  the  foot  trouble 
affecting  your  cows.  Sometimes  the  mud 
hole  forms  around  the  watering  trough 
or  tank,  or  it  may  be  that  the  animals 
have  to  wade  through  a  muddy  place  on 
the  way  to  the  pasture,  or  when  there 
stand  in  a  stream  or  pond.  Anyhow, 
softening  of  the  hoofs  often  is  the  first, 
stage  of  so-called  “fouls”  or  “foot-rot.” 
The  next  aggravating  or  inciting  cause  is 
the  lodging  of  foreign  matters  between 
the  toes.  Manure,  hits  of  corncob,  straw, 
coarse  grass,  sand  or  other  grit  often  be¬ 
come  held  between  the  toes  and  the  fine 
skin  at  the  hoof-head  then  becomes 
scratched  or  lacerated. 

Wading  through  coarse  wet  grass  may 
also  lacerate  the  softened  tissues,  and 
standing  in  mud  and  filth  in  the  yard 
further  aggravates  the  condition.  In¬ 
flammation  results  and  then  the  affected 
parts  become  invaded  by  the  filth  germ 
Bacillus  necrophorus  which  kills  tissues 
it  attacks.  Pus  also  forms,  being  caused 
by  infection  with  the  pus  producing 
germs  or  steptococci,  and  it  tends  to  un¬ 
derrun  and  loosen  the  horn  of  the  sole 
or  wall  of  the  hoof,  which  then  becomes 
practically  rotten. 

The  tissues  killed  by  the  Bacillus  ne- 


Just  Grades 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

A  Lost  Sire 

The  other  day  someone  suggested  that 
I  write  something  about  the  folks  that 
are  making  their  living  out  of  their  cows. 
A  high  percentage  of  such  herds  are  com¬ 
posed  of  grades. 

When  I  attended  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Onondaga  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Syracuse,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Henry  Kra¬ 
mer,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  was  on  last  year's 
honor  roll  for  the  third  time,  and  that 
his  herd  consisted  entirely  of  grade  Hol- 
steins.  On  visiting  his  place  I  found  he 
and  Mrs.  Kramer  had  lived  there  as  own¬ 
ers  for  the  past  15  years.  They  started 
with  a  few  cows  of  indiscriminate  breed¬ 
ing  but  which  in  the  main  showed  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Holstein  blood.  However, 
they  ’were  all  good,  deep  milking,  useful 
farmer  type  cows.  They  used  top  crosses 
of  Holstein  bulls  with  some  success. 

In  August,  1923,  they  purchased  a 
registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  Sunshine 
Korndylce  Walker  415338,  and  bred  him 
to  several  of  the  best  cows.  Before  these 
daughters  came  into  production  the  bull 
was  sold  to  the  butcher.  When  these 
heifers  freshened  it  was  realized  that  this 
bull  had  made  marked  improvement  on 
the  daughters  over  their  dams.  This  im¬ 
provement  was  very  noticeable  in  both 
type  and  production.  Mr.  Kramer  said 
that  taught  him  a  lesson  he  never  forgot, 
which  was  never  dispose  of  a  herd  sire 
until  several  of  his  first  daughters  have 
come  into  production.  Incidentally  this 
hull  calf  was  purchased  for  only  a  few 
dollars. 


the  hay  they  can  eat,  all  the  time.  The 
point  is  to  keep  them  out  doors  all  the 
time.  These  heifers  you  see  were  never 
in  a  barn  all  Winter  except  at  night,  and 
you  know  how  cold  it  was  last  Winter. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  Winter  they  got 
only  corn  stalks  for  roughage,  but  all 
they  would  eat,  then  some  good  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  a  pail  of  broken  ear  corn.  But, 
keep  them  out,  make  them  exercise,  and 
they  sure  will  eat.  Lots  of  good  roughage 
is  what  gives  them  paunch  and  capacity.” 

Now  when  he  said  to  never  baby  the 
heifers  it  really  means  there  are  two 
ways  to  baby  anything.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  killing  with  misdirected  kind¬ 
ness,  on  the  other  hand  don't  get  the  idea 
these  heifers  or  any  of  the  cows  in  this 
herd  were  wild  or  timid.  In  fact  when 
we  turned  them  out  to  take  their  pic¬ 


ture  we  had  to  literally  fight  them  off 
they  were  so  friendly  and  sociable.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  place  where  profit¬ 
able  and  good  livestock  were  kept  that 
did  not  possess  this  attribute. 

Mr.  Kramer  laughed  and  said,  “You 
know,  it’s  funny  these  cows  and  heifers 
will  follow  me  any  place,  but  it's  hard 
for  me  to  drive  them.”  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I  used  to  like  to  visit  the  late  Gus 
Genereaux’s  farm  was  because  his  grade 
Ilerefords  had  this  same  characteristic. 
Now  it  is  not  the  cattle  at  all.  It  is  the 
owner,  and  the  way  he  has  bred,  fed  and 
raised  them  that  make  them  that  way. 
Mind  you  they  are  not  following  and 
coming  up  to  you  just  because  they  are 
hungry,  but  beeaus  ethey  really  like  you. 
When  animals  will  do  this  then  you  may 
be  assured  you  are  working  along  the 
right  lines. 

She’s  a  Thoroughbred 

The  oldest  breed  of  livestock  in  the 
world  is  the  Thoroughbred  horse,  origi¬ 


Continued  Improvement 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  this  loss, 
through  the  purchase  of  other  good  reg¬ 
istered  bulls  continued  improvement  was 
made.  This  is  evidenced  by  last  year's 
records  carefully  kept  on  all  the  herd  of 
15  fresh  cows.  Their  average  production, 
365  days,  was  10.196  lbs.  testing  3.7  per 
cent  butterfat,  or  a  total  of  376.9  lbs.  of 
fat  per  cow.  They  required  20.1  lbs.  of 
grain,  39  lbs.  of  silage  and  48  lbs.  of  hay 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk,  the  average 
feed  cost  of  which  was  52  cents.  The 
total  average  value  of  the  milk  produced 
per  cow  for  the  year  was  $133. 

All  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  are  grades, 
and  all  are  of  their  own  raising  and 
breeding,  except  one  cow.  The  lowest 
producer  in  the  herd  is  a  cow  called  Car¬ 
oline,  whose  total  production  of  6,213  lbs. 
is  above  the  herd  average  of  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  those  in  New  York  State. 
However,  this  cow  had  a  fat  test  of  al¬ 
most  5  per  cent. 

The  highest  producer  in  the  herd  last 
year  was  a  cow  named  Bonnet.  She  pro¬ 
duced  12.939  lbs.  of  milk  (365  days), 
testing  3.61  per  cent  butterfat,  or  a  total 
of  467.6  lbs.  of  fat.  The  total  value  of 
her  milk  was  $167,  which  was  about  25 
per  cent  above  the  herd  average,  while 
her  feed  requirement  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  was  slightly  below  the  herd 
average.  She  is  a  sweet  cow,  and  as 
her  picture  clearly  shows  exemplifies  ma¬ 
ternity  and  production  all  the  way. 

Don’t  Baby’  the  Heifer 

I  can  sincerely  say  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  thrifty,  better-matured  bunch  of 
young  stock  for  a  long  time  than  those 
Mr.  Kramer  is  bringing  along  for  replace¬ 
ments.  Several  of  the  two-year-old  heif¬ 
ers  just  freshened  were  so  well  grown 
and  appeared  in  such  excellent  condition 
I  could  not  help  remarking  about  their 
size,  thrift,  excellent  type  and  uniformity. 

Mr.  Kramer  said,  “If  I  told  you  how 
I  raised  these  heifers  you  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  my  word.”  I  have  not 
traveled  all  over  the  country  interview¬ 
ing  livestock  breeders,  feeders  and  pro¬ 
ducers  without  knowing  a  real  breeder 
and  feeder  when  I  meet  one,  so  I  replied, 
“Mr.  Kramer  your  cattle  are  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fact  that  you  have  the 
right  system  of  feed,  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.” 

“Never  baby  the  heifers,”  said  Mr. 
Kramer,  “but  that  does  not  mean  plenty 
of  feed,  particularly  roughage,  in  fact 
just  the  reverse.  They  must  have  all 


This  grade  Holstein  coiu,  Bonnet,  during  her  last  lactation  period  produced  12,939 
lbs.  of  null:,  containing  467.6  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Henry  Kramer,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  of  his  good  grade  Holstein  cows.  His 

cows  tvill  follow  him  all  over  the  j>lace. 


Valor’s  Beauty,  sold  for  $1,650,  top  cow  at  Emmadine  sale  with  Art  Klusendorf, 
Jimmy  Dodge,  J.  Eliott  Hall,  the  buyer,  J.  0.  Benny  and  Fred  Givynn. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Get  this  New  Alger 

Arch  Folder  “R’ 


It’s  just  off  the  press. 
Get  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  the  "Alger  Arch” 
miracle  feature  —  saves 
money;  saves  labor;  saves 
silage.  Send  today. 

Our  money  saving  RE- 
LINER  makes  old  silos  new 
at  fraction  of  cost.  Write 
for  Folder  R,  now. 

Wood  Stave— Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


For  50  Years 
Manufacturers  of 

Complete 
Equipment 
For 
Barns 


STARLINE 


HARVARD, ILL.  ALBANY  N.Y. 


Barn 
Hardware, 

Stalls, _ 

Stanch- 

ions  .Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Door  Hangers,  Litter 
Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Ventilators, 
Poultry  Equipment,  etc.  Complete  plans  for 
building  01  remodeling.  SeeourEquipmentin 
useatBrookhill  Farm  Exhibit,  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  Chicago.  Write  Dept.  R-7, Harvard,  Ill. 


!  DOGS 

FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  black  and  silver  grey  pedigree  German  police 
puppies.  Male  $10.00;  Female  $6.00. 
EUGENE  LEBER  R.2,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

ENGLISHBULL  PUPS 

Make  real  dogs  Males  $15.00;  Females  $10.00. 
EDGEVVOOD  FARMS  -  SY  I.  VANIA.  PA. 

Kalfo  Waccnr  Farm  Prattsville,  N.  Y„  offers  Shep- 
IVallc  If  abaci  1  dl  HI  herd.  Beagle,  and  Foxhound  pup¬ 
pies.  S2.50  females  $5  males  and  up.  Age  considered 

Toy  Foxterrier  Puppies  of  Quality.  Eligible  A.K.C. 

SUNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 

BLACK  or  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

X*  Best  of  breeding.  Males.  $10;  females,  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaran.  MAPLE  IUDGE  KENNELS,  E.  Highgate,  Yt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel«^vrocTS‘.ypLar” 

COLLIE  PUPS  male  $5.00;  female  $2.00.  farm  bred, 
heelers.  MRS.  MAI  DIE  G.  PUTNAM,  Grafton,  Mass. 

lUIIITECOLLlESnml  BEAGLES- Ped.  Puppies 
YV  a  Specialty.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  X.  Y. 

(1REY  Police  male  pups  $8;  females  $4.50.  Price  low- 
•7est  ever,  best  of  breeding.  Rathmell,  Hockessin,  Del. 

^^"HEPHERD  PUPS— Males,  $6.00;  Spayed  females, 

SS.OO.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  Bellville,  0. 

POCK  Eli  spaniel  PUPS— Dandies,  long  ears,  wavy  coats. 
v  Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  0.  H,  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

For  Coin Old  English  Shepherd  puppies.  Some  register- 
1  UI  Oalo ed.  Natural  heelers.  II.  LOUCKS,  Vermilion,  Ohio 

rnokoi'  Spaniel  puppies  black  males  $10.  Females 
VULIiCI  $5.  FREDA.  LING,  North  Sheldon,  VI. 

DEG.  FEMALE  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier— Reasonable. 

■■  G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 

COLLIE  PUPS— Sable,  with  white.  Males,  $8.00; 
^  females,  $1.00.  OSCAR  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

rnfKFIl  SPAIVIFIS  reasonable.  COCKER 

LWLIYCIY  JlflilllLLj  KENNELS,  FRANKLIN, YT. 

"f  RISH  TERRIER  pups— None  better.  Males,  Sf5; 
females,  $10.  O.  H  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies  "Z3U2TE7  ™ 

HORSES 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

Registered,  16  months  old.  Iron  Grey.  Price  low  to 
sell  quick.  Send  for  Photos,  Pedigree,  etc. 

GLEN  FARM,  INC.  -  -  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  Bale:  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Charlton,  Iowa. 

VEARUNG  STALLION  COLTS  FOR  SALE— 
*  lhree  Belgians  and  two  Perelierons.  DEPARTMENT 
BE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  ltliaca,  New  York 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Cheviots  &  Suffolks  Satisfaction*  guar¬ 
anteed.  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  Arlington,  Vermont 

|  GOATS  I 


FOR  SALE  TOGGENBURG 

G.  F.  NEIPP,  LAFAYETTE  AVE.,  CHATHAM,  N.  J. 


Welch  Pony  Stallion 

Purebred  Ayrshire  heifers.  Shady  Side  Farm.  Madison,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


crophorus  become  gangrenous  or  necrotic 
and  remain  as  a  foul-smelling  core  in  | 
the  affected  part,  where  pus  also  is  bur¬ 
rowing  or  discharging.  In  the  severest 
cases,  the  disease  may  so  involve  the  toe, 
or  even  both  toes  or  digits,  that  the  horn 
sloughs  off  and  the  bone  becomes  diseased. 
In  that  condition  there  is  no  recourse 
but  to  amputate  the  toe  and  then  treat 
the  wound  with  antiseptics  until  healed. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  foot-rot 
starts  in  a  herd  is  to  determine  the  source 
of  the  trouble  and  then  keep  cattle  away 
from  it.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  fence 
off  a  mud  hole,  pond  or  stream,  and  al¬ 
ways  the  cattle  must  be  kept  out  of  mud, 
grit  and  filth,  and  from  wading  through 
harsh  grass,  until  their  hoofs  have  again 
become  hardened.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  separate  the  well  from  the  affected 
cattle,  and  then  trim  the  hoofs  of  the 
well  cattle  to  normal  shape  and  propor¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  overlapping  or  over¬ 
growing  of  the  toes  of  the  hoofs  tends  to 
induce  irritation  and,  eventually,  foot- 
rot.  The  affected  cattle  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  stable  until  perfectly  re¬ 
covered.  If  they  be  allowed  out  before 
healing  is  complete,  the  condition  may  re¬ 
turn  again,  as  bad  as  ever,  when  grit  or 
lodged  irritants  of  any  kind  again  cause 
inflammation  and  the  infection  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  affected  cows  should 
be  as  follows :  So  restrain  the  animal, 
by  casting  and  tying  or  holding  in  stocks 
or  a  stanchion  that  the  feet  may  readily 
be  handled ;  then  perfectly  cleanse  the 
hoofs  and  remove  all  lodged  matters.  Do 
not  pull  a  coarse  rope  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  toes,  as  sometimes  is  wrongly 
advised,  as  it  ‘‘adds  insult  to  injury”  by 
abrading  the  already  irritated  and  soft¬ 
ened  skin  and  other  tissues.  Cleanse  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  and  remove  all  lodged 
matters ;  then  cut  away  every  bit  of  loose 
or  rotten  horn  of  the  sole  or  wall,  and 
also  scrape  away  all  dead  or  diseased 
tissues  and  pus.  When  that  has  been 
done,  immerse  the  hoof,  for  five  minutes, 
in  hot  water  containing  at  least  two 
ounces  of  Milestone  to  the  pint ;  then 
wrap  the  hoof  with  sterilized  cotton  to  be 
held  in  place  by  criss-crossing  a  narrow 
bandage  between  the  toes  and  then  tying 
in  around  the  pastern.  Afterward,  keep 
the  bandage  and  cotton  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  five  parts  of  carbolic  acid, 
three  parts  of  formaldehyde  solution  and 
100  parts  of  boiled  water.  In  a  few  days 
again  examine  the  affected  lioof  or  hoofs 
and  repeat  the  trimming,  if  that  is  found 
necessary. 

That  is  excellent  treatment  for  a  severe 
case,  where  necrotic  tissue  as  well  as  pus 
has  formed  in  the  affected  part.  In  a 
milder  case,  it  may  suffice  to  do  the 
cleansing,  trimming  and  immersing  in 
the  bluestone  solution  and  then  apply  to 
the  trimmed  or  affected  parts  an  ointment 
composed  of  one-half  an  ounce  each  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  powdered  bluestone 
and  four  ounces  of  lard.  Apply  the  cot¬ 
ton  dressing  and  bandage  after  applying 
the  ointment  and  repeat  the  application 
of  ointment  at  intervals  of  three  days. 
Some  cattlemen  have  successfully  treated 
the  condition  with  applications  of  kero¬ 
sene  or  coal-tar  disinfectant,  but  what¬ 
ever  medicament  is  to  be  applied,  the 
cleansing,  trimming  and  immersing  first 
should  be  done.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  22.— Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Station, 
W  ooster,  Ohio. 

July  9- Aug.  17.  —  Forty-third  annual 
Summer  session,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  25.  —  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Summer  meeting,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7-10. — Annual  convention  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Association,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  R.  G.  Phillips, 
1108  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  11. — Picnic  meeting  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  County  Bee  Association  and 
Hudson  1  alley  Society  of  Apiculture, 
Hinman  A  Stahl  Farm,  Gallopsville, 

Aug.  18.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  parish  show 
at  Policy  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury,  secretary. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair.  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  II.  Sanders,  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  show  secretary. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 

1  u* 


From  every  standpoint — cost,  quality,  depreciation, 
dependability  of  performance  and  all-round  usefulness— 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  good  investment  today. 


Its  price  today  is  low.  Its  quality  can  always  be  depended  upon. 
It  keeps  indefinitely — can  be  stored  for  years,  if  necessary,  without 
any  lowering  of  feeding  value.  Does  not  turn  sour,  rancid  or  musty 
— it  will  keep  sound  and  sweet,  wholesome  and  palatable  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Rats,  mice,  moths  and  weevils  w ill  not  touch  it.  Its  depend¬ 
ability  as  a  producer  of  milk  and  health  under  all  conditions  is 
common  knowledge  among  feeders  of  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  And  every  day  more  such  feeders  are  learning  how  numer¬ 
ous  are  its  uses — how  easily  it  fits  into  any  ration — how  much  it 
improves  the  feeding  efficiency  of  any  ration — how  universal  is 
its  adaptability  as  a  regular  or  emergency  feed. 


HOW  LONG  WILL  ITS  LOW  PRICE  PREVAIL? 

Here  is  real  food  for  thought  in  these  days  of  drought — of  threat¬ 
ened  crops — and  of  legislation  designed  to  increase  the  market 
value  of  farm  products.  How  long  can  the  present  low  price  of 
dried  beet  pulp  be  maintained ?  BUY  NOW,  FOR  SUMMER 
FEEDING,  OR  FOR  NEXT  FALL  AND  WINTER. 

The  story  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  intensely  interesting.  If  you  have 
not  read  it,  why  not  ask  your  feed  dealer  about  it  today — or  drop 
us  a  line  and  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  booklet  “Profitable 
Feeding  for  All  Animals.”  You  will  enjoy  reading  it — and  we 
believe  it  will  point  the  way  to  higher  profits  for  you. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  Makes  a  Good  Litter  for  Poultry 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Wool 


FURS,  HIDES,  SHEEPSKINS,  we  buy  for  cash. 
>  Write— S.  U.  LIVINGSTON  -  Lancaster,  I'a. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


B13  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wnt«  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


PIGS 


PIGS 


ALL  BREEDS 
Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
Chester- Berkshire  Cross 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross 
Large-type  Yorkshires 

Crossed 

Duroc  Crossed 
Hampshire  Crossed 
breeding  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8. 

35c  for  double  treatment- 


HIGH  GRADE 
6-8  weeks  at  ....$2.75  ea. 
8-10  weeks  at  .  ..$3.00  ea. 
10-12  weeks  at  .  $3.50ea. 
Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6. 
Shoats  weighing  100-140, 
$8.50-$  10.  Young  gilts  for 
Bred  gilts,  $I2-$I5.  Add 
■be  safe.  Selected  boars 


for  immediate  service.  $10,  $12,  $15.  Younger  boars, 
50,  60,  75,  85  lbs.,  $5.50,  $6.50.  $7.50,  $8.50  for 
tall  service.  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  every  double- 
’reated  pig.  No  crating  charge.  Care  Old  Battle  Ground. 
CHA&.  DAVIS  -  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 


HEREFORDS 

Registered  HEREF0RDS 

We  Offer  for  Sale 

10  High  Class  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

all  due  to  calf  soon  at 

$  1  25  each 

Delivered  anywhere  in  New  York.  Also  young  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 

BR00KVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


GUERNSEYS 

•••  1 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TAKBELI,  FARMS  -  Smitlivllle  Flats.  N.  Y- 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull.  10  months;  Grandsire  Bang- 
water  Hollister :  dam  eiosely  related  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Border  Haider.  Show  type. 

VAN  CAMPEN  FARM  -  GALWAY.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


JERSEYS 


20  HEAD  PUREBRED  JERSEYS 

from  accredited  herd.  Milkers,  Springers.  Yearlings 
and  calves.  Proven  High  record  service  bull.  Priced 
to  sell. 

SPRING  BANK  FARM 
570  Riverside  Drive,  Johnson  City,  N.Y. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  ■*. 

CHOICE  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  2  years  old,  T.  B.  tested,  full 
blooded  but  not  registered,  unbred,  top-grade  founda¬ 
tion.  Stoek  positively  not  culls. 

G.  C.  EWING  -  -  MILLBR00K,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTEll-GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  •  New  City,  N.  T. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chesier  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  net 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. SO  ea 


Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y  orkshire— Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed; 
Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stoek. 

6-8  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 
8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee— A  Square  Deal. 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  wks. 
old,  $2.75:  S-9  wks.  old  $3.00.  Chester  White  Bar- 
rows.  $3.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge 
for  crates.  A.  M.  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15th.  Pairs  unrelated.  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Ciiester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire, 
6-S  wks..  *2.50;  10  wks.,  *2.75;  ’25-30  lbs.  *3.25  .  40-50 
lbs.  *4.50.  vacc.  35c.  Crates  free,  ship  C.O.D.  Bred  gilts. 
Service  boars.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Kd.,  Concord.  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PICS 
8-1  O  Wks.  Old  Plga,  S3. 00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrow’s  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  •  T»l.  Waltham  0888 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester-Yorkshire,  8  to  9  weeks, 
$2.75.  Chester  Whites  all  gone  in  this  section. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  BOX  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  $2.56,  8  to  10  wks.  $3,  16  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Shoats,  50  lbs.,  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Write  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


D 


REG.  CUflklC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M>  Putting- 
UROC  oninc  ton  .fc  Son.  Mcrrlfleld  N.  Y. 
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WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  InspectediyAPA. 


New  Low  Summer  Prices  —  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Since  closing  down  part  of  our  plant  we  have  discontinued  Utility  grade  and  now  offer¬ 
ing  “A”  quality  at  Utility  prices  and  “AA”  quality  at  “A”  prices.  All  bloodtested  with  Antigen  for 
B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  inspector.  All  reactors  removed. 
We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  means  replacing  losses  for  first  7 
days  at  Vz  and  last  7  days  at  of  original  price.  c*»p.  No.  eea 

Wolf  “A"  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  And  Flock  inspected  by  A.  P  A 

100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White Xeghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  .  .  _ 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  ....  6.30 

For  2S  chicks  sdd  Ic  per  chick  —  for  SO  chicks  add  V^c  per  chick 


6.30  31.50  63.00 


750 

b.iO 


37*50 

31.50 

31.50 


75.00 

03.00 

63.00 


Wolf  “AA"  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtested  aad  Flock  inspected  by  A.  P.  A. 

100  500  1000 


7.00  34.75  69.00 


8.00 

6.50 

6.40 


40.00 

3Z.50 

3*00 


80.00 

65.00 

64-00 


-FI  -00  books  your  order  —  Wo  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  5 


CIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592. 

Earge  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

White  Wvandottes  and  White  Bocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers . 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas . 

Barred  Rocks  B.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

New  Hampshire  Beds  . .  •  . . •  v  ■ 

Started  Chicks  lOo  up.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWD. 

order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.30 

$31.50 

$63.00 

,  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.50 

42.50 

85.00 

.  6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

Reactors  removed. 

$1  with 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  Whiter  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.50  $6.70  $33.00  $65.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  100  500  ,1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  White  Bocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavv  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PELLETS 

4.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  early  May  from 
Large  English  strain  breeders,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  8  weeks  old  65c,  10  weeks  old  75c, 
12  weeks  old  85c.  Yearling  Pullets,  1933  hatch, 
now  laying,  $1.00  each. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  wlLL0sDHIP 

Large  Tvpe  S.C.W. Leghorns  $6.30-100.  S.C.B.  Rocks  & 
Reds  $6.30-100.  Mix  $6.30- 1 00. Started  Chicks,  I  to  4 
wks.  old,  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  blood¬ 
tested,  Antigen  test.  100%  live  del.  prepaid.  Cir.  free. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

BWD  Antigen  Test.  Standard  Bred  Large  Type  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  &  Assorted  Chicks  $6.30- 
100.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  $6.50-100.  N.  H.  Reds, 
$8-100.  Write  for  free  circular.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Square  Deal 
and  best  attention.  Certificate  No.  7855. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


VALLEY  VIEW  CHICKS 

From  Stained  Antigen  (BWD)  Tested  Breeders.  Large 
Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mix.  All  chicks  $6.30  per  100  or  $63  per  1000.  100% 
live  delivery,  postpaid.  Write  for  free  Circular. 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method,  within  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year. 


Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Cert.  No.  917. 


Hall  Brothers  Box  go  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  646-5 


rmrvc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LnlUVj  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6. 30  $31.50  $63 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks....  6.30  31.50  63 
R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.30  31.50  63 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TAYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  egg  producers.  Fast  growing  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  An¬ 
dalusians,  Pekin  Ducklings,  Bronze  Poults.  Also  start¬ 
ed  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  (CCC2534)  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS 

Heavy  English  Type 

(Officially  blood-tested  —  tube  agglutination) 
I  CHICKS  BRED  TO  PLEASE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
Bred  for  egg  production — Large  eggs— Large 
birds.  Honest  value.  Hatches  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.  Prompt  shipment.  $6.5  0  perlOO; 
$32  per  500;  $63  per  1000.  Literature.  C.  C.  807. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER,  R  .F.  D.  3,  Myerstovvn,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  ami  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 


10,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

5-weeks-old  .  .  25c  10-weeks-old  .  .  50c 

EXPRESS  C.  O.  D. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  604  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


SPECIAL 


MY  BEST  QUALITY 

Barred,  White  or  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50,  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


nftc  QUALITY  PULLETS  Healthy,  sturdy,  well 
"Vr  J  developed  stock.  6  weeks  and  older  ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Several  varieties.  All 
from  blood  tested  stock.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 

$6.50;  Assorted,  $6.30. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.  Free  catalog.  Certificate  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 

_ _  Rocks  &  Reds,  $6.30.  Leghorns, 

$6.30.  Assorted,  $6.30.  Free  circular.  Cert.  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ALLEN'S  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross. 
Bred  Leghorns  and  R.I.  Reds. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  our 
matings  and  prices.  C.C.  Allen’s  Hatchery,  Seaford,  Del 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks Imported  andbr?d  this 


i strain 

20  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  - 


exclusively  for 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


F  Prlr  r  HalrW  Bd  &  w  Rks’  w-  Le9’  w-  Wyan., 
GieuriL  ndltnea  r.  I.  Reds,  $7.  Assorted,  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


1  AAA  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  5  weeks  old  at  30c. 
lvW  each.  lOOO  at  3  mouths  at  75c.  each. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PULLETS 

<U>/T|b  BigBIT°ype  ^ngllsh^White 

6  weeksL!!h°^n?..  36c 

10  weeks .  45c 

Prices  on  older  stock  on  request.  Each  pullet  is  large 
and  healthy.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Can  make  Immediate  shipment. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 
R.  No.  3N  -  -  -  Zeeland,  Michigan 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  carefully  culled,  Bloodtested  Stock  (Stained  An¬ 
tigen  test,  own  supervision).  Full  count.  Live  chicks 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  (License  No.  1681.)  June 
prices.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  .$1.75  $3.50  $6.30  $31.50  $63 
Black  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  1.75  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Barred,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.00  68 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Heavv  or  Light  Assorted...  1.75  3.50  6.30  31.50  63 

Ulsh  Pltry  Farm  &  Htchry,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  O.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 
White  Leghorns ...  $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Rocks  &  Reds _  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  1’.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


STONEY  RUN  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100, 
$31.50-500,  $63-1000.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  L 
Reds.  White  &  Black  Minorcas  $6.50-100,  $32.50-500, 
$65-1000. 

CTARTFn  ruirifc  for  sate-  All  Breeders 
31  AKILU  unitho  Blood-tested.  Antigen 
Method.  Reactors  removed.  100%  live  del.  postpaid. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY, 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  for  Information  on  (Pullets  for  Sale. 


Amig’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.30  per  100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Assorted  . $6.30  per  100 


100%  Live  Delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Cert.  2573. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  S torrs,  31st  week  ended  June  5. 

Contrary  to  expectations  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  and  predications  by  the  management, 
production  in  the  31st  week  moved  up 
instead  of  down,  gaining  61  eggs  over  the 
previous  week's  production  and  317  over 
the  five-year  average  for  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  total  lay  last  week  was 

5.247  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  75  per  cent. 
White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
though  White  Rocks  also  made  a  slight 
contribution  to  the  end  result.  During 
the  week  Hubbard  Farms  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Kalerok  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  each  climbed  into  second  place 
in  their  respective  classes. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm's  entry  of  White 
Leghorns  from  New  York,  set  the  pace 
last  week  with  a  tally  of  71  points.  Irving 
J.  Ivauder's  same  class  entry  from  New 
York  tied  with  Pinecrest  Orchard’s  pen 
of  R.  I.  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  at  68 
all.  Competition  for  third  and  fourth 
was  much  keener  than  usual,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  each  case  four  pens 
were  found  to  have  wound  up  the  week 
with  precisely  the  same  scores. 

Pearl's  Poultry  Farm's  team  of  New 
Hampshire  Reds  from  New  Hampshire; 
Irving  J.  Ivauder's  second  string  pen  of 
Leghorns  from  New  York ;  and  two  teams 
of  R.  I.  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  bred 
by  George  B.  Treadwell,  and  Parmenter’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  all  scored  67  points 
each.  Two  teams  of  White  Leghorns 
sponsored  by  Leo  A.  Grouten  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Content  Farms  from  New 
York,  tied  with  two  teams  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Massachusetts,  entries  of  Elm  Tree 
Poultry  Farm  and  Progressive  Poultry 
Farm.  These  four  chalked  up  66  points 
each. 

White  Leghorn  pullet  No.  708,  bred  by 
Guy  A.  Leader  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
the  first  to  cross  the  200-point  mark.  The 
nine  top-scorers  have  averaged  185  eggs 
each  in  the  first  212  days.  Any  pullet 
that  can  continue  this  average  of  .872 
until  the  close  of  the  contest  will  show 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  mark 
of  more  than  300  eggs  to  say  nothing  of 
point  scores  that  run  about  6  per  cent 
higher.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
nine  leading  lights  arranged  in  order  of 
the  number  of  points  they've  scored : 

White  Leghorn,  No.  708,  191  eggs,  201 
points;  White  Leghorn,  No.  79k,  185 
eggs,  198  points ;  R.  I.  Red,  No.  41c,  188 
eggs,  196  points;  White  Leghorn,  No. 
642,  182  eggs,  196  points;  R.  I.  Red,  No. 
544,  194  eggs,  195  points ;  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  No.  800,  183  eggs,  195  points; 
White  Leghorn,  No.  702,  182  eggs,  195 
points;  White  Leghorn,  No.  947,  182 
eggs,  195  points;  White  Leghorn,  No. 
93k.  179  eggs,  194  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

N.  H.  Reds. — J.  Ralph  Graham,  N.  IL, 
L406  eggs.  1,481  points;  Hubbard  Farms, 
N.  IL,  1,415  eggs,  1.461  points. 

White  Rocks. — P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N. 
IT.,  1,431  eggs,  1.455  points;  Kalerok 
Farm,  Mass.,  1.379  eggs,  1.435  points. 

Barred  Rocks.  —  James  Dryden,  Cal., 
1.593  eggs,  1.622  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  & 
Son,  N.  H..  1,447  eggs,  1,443  points;  It. 
Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  1,463  eggs,  1.442 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1,855  eggs,  1,868  points;  Parmen¬ 
ter’s  Farm.  Mass.,  1.693  eggs,  1.816 
points;  Ben.i.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn., 
1.689  eggs.  1,741  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough.  Conn.,  1.648  eggs,  1.693  points; 
Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1,586  eggs,  1.622 
points. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Irving  J.  Ivauder, 
N.  Y.,  1.753  eggs.  1,780  points;  Irving 
.T.  Kauder,  N.  Y„  1,675  eggs,  1,743 
points;  Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
L704  eggs,  1.733  points;  Guy  A.  Leader, 
Pa.,  1.630  eggs,  1,709  points ;  Content 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.700  eggs,  1.685  points. 

Weekly  Summary — Total  for  the  week, 

5.247  eggs,  5,411  points;  total  to  date, 
138,012  eggs,  139.697  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  Xo.  94,  66  eggs.  71  points; 
best  pen  to  date  No.  54,  1,855  eggs,  1,- 
868;  average  pen  total  to  date,  1,380 
eggs,  1.397  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  White  Wyandottes,  67.1 ;  60  N.  IT. 
Reds,  78.8;  90  White  Rocks,  69.4;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  72.5;  330  R.  I.  Reds, 
75.5;  380  White  Leghorns,  76.2;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  75. 


Various  Egg-  Auctions 

Hightstown,  N.  J. — Sales  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  at  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field,  manager.  Prices 
June  7:  N.  J.  fancy  extras  24%  to  27%e,  brown 
23%  to  24%c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  22  to  22% c, 
brown  21%  to  22c;  N.  J.  grade  A  extra  24-% 
to  26%c;  N.  J.  grade  A  medium  20%  to  22%c: 
extra  tints  23  to  24%c;  medium  tints  21c; 
pullets  19%  c. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Do.vlestown.  Pa. — Auctions  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  manager.  Prices  June  7: 
Fancy  large  24  to  26%c;  fancy  medium  21%  to 
24c;  extra  large  24  to  2Ge:  extra  medium  21 
to  24c:  standard  large  21  to  22%c;  standard 
medium  19%  to  22c;  pullets  18  to  22c;  total 
cases  506. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction,  Vineland,  N.  J. — 
G.  M-.  Luff,  auction  master.  High  and  low 
prices  June  7:  Fancy  extras  23%  to  26c;  fancy 
medium  21  to  23%c:  grade  A  extras  23%  to 
25c.  brown  24  to  26%c;  grade  A  medium  ’20  to 
23%c.  brown  20%  to  22%c;  pullets  19%  to 
21%c,  brown  20  to  20%c;  peewees  18%c:  total 
cases  729,  Poultry. — Fowls,  Reds  17%  to  19c, 
Leghorns  fancy  13  to  13%c  broilers.  Leghorns 
under  1  lb.  11  to  13c,  1  to  1%  lbs.  14  to  16c, 
1%  to  1%  lbs.  15  to  16%c,  1%  to  2  lbs.  17% 
to  20c.  over  2  lbs.  21c-.  White  Rocks  23c,  Barred 
Rocks  23%c,  Reds  22  to  22%c;  total  crates  126. 


MASS. 

CERTIFIED  QUALITY 
AT  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  introduce  real  egg-producing 
blood  into  your  flock  at  least  cost.  My  present 
prices  are  even  lower  than  last  year’s  summer 
prices. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  standard  Tube 
Agglutination  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass. 
State  Experiment  Station. 

$500  Bond  Protects  You 

against  any  possible  loss  from  B.W.D. 
Bonded  Baby  Chicks — All  one  grade. 

SEX  ED  Baby  Chick  Pullets — Guaranteed  90% 
true  to  sex. 

SEX  ED  Baby  Chick  Cockerels— For  broilers  at 
amazingly  low  prices. 

PULLETS — 6,  8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS  i 
ASSOCIATION 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


New  Hampshire 

i 

—  j  One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

O  UR  Summer-hatched  New  Hampshire 
Reds  are  profitable.  They  have  the 
vitality  to  live  well,  grow  rapidly  and  ma¬ 
ture  early.  Every  chick  our  own  strain. 
Send  for  catalog  giving  full  information 
about  our  Reds  and  our  8-point  balanced 
breeding  program.  Buy  genuine  New 
Hampshire  Reds  direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Code  Comp.  Cert.  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


arm 


R.I. Reds 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

CHICKS— All  100*  Moss  Farm  Strain. 
PULLETS— 0  to  16  weeks  old. 

Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum) 
by  Tube  Agglutination  Method,  Supervision  of 
Mass.  Experiment  Station. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chick  losses  above  2  % 
during  1  st  t  4  days.  Chicks  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded  as  preferred. 

Write  for  summer  prices  and  Catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MAsS 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 
New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs. 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS  —Oldest  breeder. 

NON  BROODY”  REDS  — We  originated  this  strain. 
"IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS— Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES  —Bred  from  YVorldChamps. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS — For  meat — Free  catalog 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Livability  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  SO  100  600  lOOO 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .  .  $3.50  6.75  39.00  65.00 
Wh.Brr’d& Buff  Rks.,  Wh.Wvan.,BuffOrp.  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 
S. C. & R. C. R. I. Reds, Bf . , Bl . & h. Minorcas  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyan.,  New  Hampshire  Reds  4.50  8.75  51.00  85.00 

Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 
Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  .  .  7.50  14.00  81.00  135.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks. 

Order  from  this  adv.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  l^o  additional.  Gold  Mating 
Blightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C.C.C.  No.  1239. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  26  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL  “WITH  POULTRY” 

You  must  have  more  than  just  Eggs.  You  must  have 
Vigor,  Livability.  Good  Development,  Meat  Qualities 
and  High  Normal  Flock  Layers. 

Just  such  Common  Sense  breeding  quality  is  back  of 
PARKS’  Brcd-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS.  America's 
Oldest  &  Greatest  strain  that  La.ved  &  Lived 
their  way  into  Popularity  the  World  Over  Since 
1889.  2500  EARLY  P U LLETS  &  COCK E RLS 
at  Special  Summer  Prices.  Also  EGGS  and 
CHICKS.  Learn  how  we  grow  chicks  the  year 
around  without  hover  heat.  Cir.  &  Cat.  FREE. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method.”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wh  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rooks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster,  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  465) 

NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  very  muc-h 
interested  in  people,  as  you  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  from  my  last  contribution  in 
which  I  described  the  “8:15”  folk.  This 
time  I  shall  burden  you  with  a  few  more 
reflections  about  the  people  one  meets  in 
the  Essex  markets.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  buy  and  those 
who  sell,  the  latter  being  the  slightly 
more  interesting.  Every  vendor  in  the 
market  finds  it  necessary  to  shout,  and 
very  witty  some  of  them  are,  too,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cockneys  being  from  the 
East  End  are  always  well  liked.  The 
wittier  and  greater  his  blarney  the  less 
good  his  wares  are  likely  to  be,  with  one 
exception,  a  cockney  blessed  with  the 
short,  name  of  Joe.  Joe  is  well  liked,  al¬ 
ways  laughing,  a  small  bright-eyed,  sharp- 
featured,  alert  and  terrier-like  person.  He 
sells  everything  on  his  small  stall,  ink, 
candles,  brushes,  soap,  perfume,  furniture 
polish,  smelling  salts,  fountain  pens,  and 
so  on.  He  greets  gentlemen  with  “Hullo 
gov'ner,”  and  young  ladies  with  “Hullo, 
dear,”  and  middle-aged  ladies  with  “Hul¬ 
lo,  mother,”  and  they  like  it,  one  and  all. 
Quite  a  personality,  Joe  ! 

Another  personality  is  a  middle-aged 
Jew,  who  was  lately  married  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  and  in  this  and  also  his 
build  slightly  resembles  Henry  VIII.  He 
is  a  very  smart  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
judge  by  his  dress,  between  his  knowledge 
of  what  good  taste  should  be,  and  his 
natural  desires.  He  sells  silks,  and  very 
fitting,  too,  he  brings  with  him  a  fair- 
haired,  pink-faced  youth  of  a  similar  race, 
who  has  been  known  to  feel  quite  apo- 
pleptie,  with  his  efforts  to  scream  in  a 
whisper  in  backing  up  his  master.  — 
Kathleen  Carew,  England. 


ORIGINAL 

POEMS 

Drawn  by  Beryl  B.  Wilbur  (16), 
Massachusetts 

Rain 

Across  the  fields  a  silver  steed  comes 
prancing, 

Leaving  behind  the  silver  rain  dancing 
On  the  grass,  and  lightly  kissing  the 
8hy  violets  that  lift  their  heads  joyfully. 

Suddenly  it  turns  and  wheels  away 
Across  the  plains  in  flight 
As  the  sun  peeps  laughingly  down  to  say, 
“Enough,  till  another  day. 

— Winona  Peacock,  Massachusetts. 


Mother's  Day  Thought 

I  looked  at  her  in  the  lamplight — 
Her  rose-like  cheeks, 

Her  soft  blue  eyes ; 

1  picture  her  in  her  childhood — 

A  German  girl, 

A  village  maid. 

I  sat  and  adored  her — 

My  mother. 

— Rose  Schaefer,  New  York. 


“What  Weatherl” 

“One  little  raindrop 
Falling  from  the  sky, 

One  little  raindrop 
Hit  me  in  the  eye. 

Another  little  raindrop 
Said  “Hey,  Sis ! 

She  has  no  protection 
Let’s  give  her  a  kiss.” 

Kisses  from  the  raindrops, 

Caresses  by  the  breeze, 

A  warning  from  ma  lightning, 

Dad  thunder  soon  will  sneeze  !” 

— Mary  Nethercott  (18),  New  York. 


A  Trip  With  Nature 

If  you’re  o’er-burdened  with  cares  of  the 
world 

And  know  not  which  way  to  turn ; 
Pack  your  grip  for  an  all-day  trip 
To  the  land  of  flower  and  fern. 

And  when  you've  landed  upon  that  wide 
shore 

With  Nature  to  act  as  a  guide; 

You’ll  forget  all  the  cares  you’ve  met 
As  you  gaze  o’er  wonders  so  wide. 

For  there's  been  painted  from  east  to  west 
The  scenes  for  all  those  who  seek : 
From  the  view  of  a  sunset  hue ; 

To  a  mountain,  river  or  peak. 

And  whether  you’ve  camped  beneath  the 
tall  pine 

Or  hiked  along  with  a  swing ; 

You’ve  found  joy  which  naught  can  de¬ 
stroy. 

In  the  realm  where  Nature  is  king. 

— Eric  Beegle,  New  Jersey. 


Dad 

He  has  toiled  and  worked  the  whole  day 
through, 

To  make  home  a  pleasant  place  for  you, 
He  may  come  home  weary,  he  may  come 
home  sad. 

It's  up  to  you  to  comfort  him,  you're  all 
he  has. 

He  may  not  seem  thankful,  he  may  seem 
unkind. 

But  dear  folks  remember  money’s  hard  to 
find, 

He  may  seem  inattentive,  he  may  seem 
bored, 

But  in  his  outside  work,  he  has  very 
highly  soared. 

He’s  getting  older,  his  hair  is  turning 
gray, 

His  hands  may  be  hardened  from  working 
every  day, 

He,  too,  likes  to  be  petted,  to  be  told  he 
is  grand, 

So  try  to  be  kind  and  give  him  a  helping 
hand. 

Help  him  bear  his  troubles, 

And  I'm  sure  you’ll  find, 

He'll  be  more  attentive, 

And  very  much  more  kind. 

— Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 

A  Busy  Massachusetts 
Farmer 

There  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Westboro,  Mass.,  on  May  28,  Charles  L. 
Marshall,  prominent  farmer,  State  and 
local  Granger,  owner  and  operator  of  215 
acres,  much  under  tillage. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  farm,  located  on  Fisher 
Street,  under  his  direction  has  been 
brought  to  a  remarkable  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  It  was  just  “any  old  farm”  when 
he  bought  it.  He  will  be  missed  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Worcester  County  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  in  which  he  was  a 
most  consistent  winner,  honors  well 
earned,  and  in  exhibitions  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society.  State  and 
county  fairs  throughout  this  section. 

At  the  1934  baby  chick  and  egg  show, 
under  auspices  of  the  Worcester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Mr.  Marshall  ex¬ 
hibited  in  but  the  egg  classes,  and  took 
the  first  awards  in  each  of  the  five 
classes,  amid  stiff  competition.  He  was 
not  content  with  the  “legal  standard.” 
his  was  a  standard  of  fairness  and  it 
gave  him  keen  satisfaction  to  go  to  and 
over  the  30-ounce  mark  for  one  dozen 
eggs.  In  eggs  as  in  all  produce  of  his 
farm  Mr.  Mrashall  asked  and  received 
topnoteh  prices. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  his  start  in  North¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  where  he  lost 
everything  through  fire,  but  that  indom¬ 
itable  will  which  has  carried  him 
through  life,  and  he  was  but  68  when 
he  passed  on,  pulled  him  through.  He 
was  always  trying  to  do  “just  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter" — a  scholar  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.  Yet  his  ever-present  smile  was 
catching,  almost  a  mockery  to  those  who 
complain  at  every  turn. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  farmer,  yet  he  was 
bolder  of  degrees  from  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  life  was  a  useful  one.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  yet  never  too  busy  to 
show  his  farm  to  visitors.  To'  his 
friends  he  was  known  as  a  “square 
shooter.”  never  a  “double  erosser,”  or 
“straddler.”  To  his  family  he  was  most 
devoted.  His  was  a  clean  life  well  spent. 
He  found  time  to  attend  worship  at  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Westboro,  from 
which  he  was  buried.  H.  v.  pettiboxe. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Report  for  June  2: 

During  the  past  several  years  a  rather 
extensive  study  of  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
has  been  carried  on  at  the  Louisiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Mayhew.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Poultry  Science: 

“It  is  frequently  the  belief  amogn  poul- 
trymen  that  once-  a  flock  of  chickens  has 
had  an  attack  of  coccidiosis  it  will  never 
be  profitable  for  laying.  Others  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.  It  was  desired 
to  study  this  question  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  Inoculations  were 
made  entirely  at  random  when  the  birds 
were  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  All  pul¬ 
lets  surviving  the  disease  were  removed 
to  the  laying  house  and  were  kept  there 
until  death  or  the  completion  of  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

“The  number  of  eggs  of  inoculated  hens 
show’s  the  same  trend  as  the  average 
for  the  controls.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  average  number  of  eggs  per  month  is 
much  below  the  controls  during  the  first 
eight  months.  The  average  age  at  the 
first  egg  of  the  controls  was  33.2  weeks, 
of  the  total  inoculated  35.7  weeks  and  the 
severely  affected  39.S  weeks;  a  difference 
of  6.6  weeks  between  the  controls  and 
those  that  had  a  bad  attack  of  the  disease. 

“The  percentage  mortality  for  the  three 
groups  was  approximately  the  same,  be¬ 
ing  close  to  36  per  cent.  The  deaths 
were  well  distributed  over  the  entire  two 
years  and  four  months  of  the  experiment 
and  were  due  to  a  variety  of  the  common 
diseases  of  fowls  rather  than  epidemics 
of  contagious  diseases. 

“There  are  two  types  of  coccidiosis 
commonly  referred  to,  the  acute,  which 
was  being  studied  extensively  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  young  chickens  and  the 
chronic,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely 
common  in  laying  as  well  as  growing 


stock.  Post-mortem  examinations  were 
made  on  all  possible  birds  when  found 
dead  and  the  writer  (Prof.  Mayhew) 
does  not  believe  that  any  deaths  were 
due  to  the  “chronic”  type  but  were  trace¬ 
able  to  other  causes. 

“It  is  common  belief  among  poultry- 
men  that  if  birds  have  once  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  coccidiosis  they  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  second  attack  and  to  other 
diseases.  The  results  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  point  do  not  indicate  that 
this  is  the  case. 

“It  has  been  demonstrated  (by  May¬ 
hew  in  a  previous  experiment)  that 
young  birds  do  not  regain  weight  lost 
during  an  attack  of  the  disease  in  the 
following  three  months.  An  examination 
of  the  weights  indicates  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
two  groups  after  the  first  12  weeks  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  inoculated  birds 
finally  reached  the  weight  of  the  adult 
control  birds.” 


During  the  35th  week  of  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.47  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  og  63.3  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  1,7  per  cent  under  last 
week's  production  but  is  7.5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  previous  competition. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  per  bird  to 
date  is  139.62,  which  is  10.56  more  eggs 
per  bird  than  were  produced  during  the 
first  35  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  35th  Week. — W.  L., 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  64  points,  62  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Kwality  Poultry  Farm.  62  points, 
5S  eggs;  W.  L.,  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm, 
58  points,  56  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Flying 
Horse  Farm.  58  points.  56  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Ace  Farm,  57  points,  56  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  56  points,  56 
eggs;  W.  L..  The  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm,  56  points,  55  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes  : 

White  JLeghorns. — Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  1.731  points,  1,691  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  1.710  points,  1.723  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1.709  points, 
1.700  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
1.672  points,  1,611  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  1.671  points.  1,641  eggs;  Kwality 
Poultry  Farm,  1.657  points.  1,5SS  eggs ; 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1,596 
points,  1.584  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  1.682 
points,  1.590  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1.644  points,  1,601  eggs;  Flying  Horse 
Farm,  1.637  points,  1.5S0  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,735  points,  1,828  eggs;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  1,430  points,  1.452  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,460  points,  1,497  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  1.482  points,  1,453  eggs. 

Egg  Prices.  —  Top  Jersey  quotation 
June  2:  White,  24c;  brown,  25c;  me¬ 
dium,  17  %c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Beacuso  of  the  dry  weather  all  feed  prices 
have  had  a  strong  advance.  Produce  generally 
is  firm. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm, 
creamery  prints.  29  to  30c;  firsts,  25  to  27c; 
country  rolls.  25  to  2Se.  Cheese,  steady;  brick, 
13  to  15c;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  14  to 
15c:  Umburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  24c;  grade  A,  20  to 
22c:  grade  B,  19c;  grade  C,  17c;  nearby  at 
market,  10  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  17c;  roasters,  18  to  25c;  fryers,  16  to  21c; 
broilers,  20  to  23e;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  turkeys, 
19  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
15c;  roosters,  9c;  broilers,  16  to  24c;  ducks,  13c; 
geese,  8c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney.  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Tex.,  white,  50  lbs.  bag,  $1.50;  yellow, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  Chile,  Spanish,  48-lb.  crate, 
$2.85;  green,  doz.  behs.,  10  to  12c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots.,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.50;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3.25:  cherries.  Cal.,  12-lb.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3.25;  peaches. 
Cal.,  crate,  $2;  plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.60  to 
$2.25;  strawberries,  Va.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  watermelons,  50  to  65c. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  old,  90c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18; 
Alfalfa,  $21;  clover,  $17:  oat  straw,  $13:  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton.  $23.50;  standard  middlings, 
$23.50;  red  dog,  $25;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per 
cent,  $29.60;  gluten,  $26.10;  hominy,  $23.50; 
table  cornmeal,  bag,  $2;  rolled  oats,  $2.80; 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike, 
$13;  clover,  $12.  C.  II.  B. 


HATCHING  EGGS  CHICKS 

M.  Bronze  Turkeys .  20o  30c 

M.  Toulouse  Geese .  25c  80c 

M.  Pekin  Ducks .  6c  13c 

White  Muscovys  .  6o  20o 

White  and  Pearl  Guineas. . .  8c  20o 

X.  H.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  4c  8c 

English  Leghorns  .  4o  7o 

Special — Large  Egg  Strain  M.  Toulouse  Breeders 
@  $2.50  each. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2-R,  Telford,  Pa. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


$18—100  delivered. 
EGGS  $8.00—100. 

Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISI.IP,  L.  I.,  N  T. 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SIIEKWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 


miMfl  IllfiC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
UUwnLlllUd  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS:  10- $4,  25- 
$8.75,  50-$l6.50,  100-J30.  Safe  deliverv  and  postpaid. 

Eggs,  15c.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults— for  spring 
delivery.  JOE  W.  OAVIS,  LAKE  PLACID.  N.  Y 
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We  want  representatives  to 
make  money  saving  roofs  in 
every  county.  Establish  a 
paying  business  through  the 
“American”  plan.  Leaky 
roofs  waste  money— new  roofs 
~  cost  money.  You  cash  in  by  sav¬ 
ing  your  customers  money.  Repairs  all  kinds 
— Felt,  Tar,  Composition,  Asbestos,  Shingle, 
Galvanized,  Tile,  etc. 

Every  Building  a  Possibility 

Homes,  barns,  poultry  houses  and  other 
buildings  need  protection.  Your  opportunity 
is  unlimited.  Customers  made  happy — one 
tells  another.  Save  money  on  your  buildings 
- — cash  in  on  others.  Send  name  and  address 
jfor  the  “American”  Plan.  Opportunity  is 
knocking — establish  yourself 
in  this  paying  business.  Write 
us  today  — -  protected  terri¬ 
tories  being  assigned. 

Write — 

American  Oil  and  Paint  Co. 
Cleveland,  0. 


S  E  Y 

PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HAND  PUMPS,  POWER  PUMPS 
RAMS,  WATER  SYSTEMS 

SINCE  1840 

W rite  for  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  type  of 
service  for  which 
pump  is  required. 

Box  J349,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PUMPS 
BY  THE  OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS 


EGG  cartons 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


weneM  Chicks 


Low  Summer  Prices  —  Weekly  Shipments 

We  operate  12  months  in  the  year.  Save  by 
placing  orders  3  weeks  in  advance  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  5%  Participation  Discount. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  also  WENE  Cross- 
Breeds — Wyan-  Rocks  for  broilers,  light  roasters  and 
layers;  Bram- Rocks  for  heavy  roasters  and  capons. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet.  Catalog  and  Participa¬ 
tion  Discount  Plan.  (Code.  Cert.  7415). 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vja.». 


pick-outs 


Eno-It-  With  Ruooipms  Vintiiated  Picr0vi5«ih» 
Puke-  in  100  Ion  Z'V  each -In  1000  Lois  *20.00 
iff  your  Dealer  cannot  supply  -  Wsnt  US 

RUDOLPH  MFD. CO.  VINELAND.NJ. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
35S  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
HOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 

Wanted—  established  i874 

LIVE  POULTRY,  EGGS,  CALVES,  LAMBS 
G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS. 

West  Washington  Market  -  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
8291  18th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment — Shipping'  Tags  on  Keenest—  Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 
SCH0NBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  Cil; 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $3.00  per  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Add  3c  per  chick  for  Special  Mating. 
STARTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  No.  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Wont  tn  Riiw  white  Leghorn  broilers.  Leghornville  Poul- 
ndlll  IU  Duy  try  Farm  P.  0.  Box  292,  Plattsburgh,  Xew  York 


PULLETS 


R.  I.  Reds  3  to  4  months  old 
large  and  healthy.  From 
blood-tested  stock.'  *1.00  to 
*1.25  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 
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USE 

MASON  CAPS 
TO  MODERNIZE 

YOUR  Otet 

Maim 


Standard  for  Over  30  Years 


JARS  and  CAPS 


SELF  SEALING  BRAND  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  PATENTED 


When  foods  are  properly  pro* 
cessed  KERR  Caps  make  an  air¬ 
tight  seal  that  permanendy  pro¬ 
tects  your  foods.  The  exclusive 
KERR  “spoon  test”  lets  you 
KNOW  your  jars  are  sealed  be¬ 
fore  you  put  them  away. 

Before  filling  any  more  mason 
jars,  equip  them  with  KERR 
Mason  Caps.  When  you  buy 
new  jars,  insist  on  KERR  Jars 
with  the  gold  lacquered,  self¬ 
sealing  Caps.  Made  in  4  styles 
and  all  sizes. 

Valuable  New  Booklet  "Modern 
Methods  of  Home  Canning"  FREE 

Newest  information  on  all  canning 
methods  for  all  foods,  time  tables, 
canning  budget,  etc.  Just  send  name 
and  address  on  penny  postcard  for  your 
copy.  Address:  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp., 
422  Main  St.,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 


TF  you  have  some  old  fashioned  mason  jars 
**■  you  can  modernize  them  with  KERR  Mason 
Caps  and  seal  them  the  safe,  certain  and  con¬ 
venient  Kerr  way.  KERR  Mason  Caps  fit  all 
mason  jars. 


Kerr  Mason  Caps  consist  of  the  gold  lacquered 
Screw  Band  and  Lid  containing  the  natural  gray 
sealing  composition.  The  Screw  Bands  last  for 
years — you  buy  nothing  after  the  first  time  ex¬ 
cept  the  inexpensive  Lids. 


With  KERR  Caps  you  can  test 
the  seal  instantly! 


No  rubber 
rings  are  re¬ 
quired.  No 
wrestling  with 
hot  jars  to  get 
them  sealed. 
KERR  Caps 
are  100%  san¬ 
itary  and  are 
not  affected 
by  food  acids. 


rjyNO  InsurAn 

P*'  until  tfou  learn  about  ^ 


Only  POSTAL  LIFE  of  NEW 
YORK  gives  you  an  insurance  value  like 
this,  for  Postal  sells  direct  and  has  NO 
AGENTS.  That  is  why  Postal’s  low  pre¬ 
mium  of  only  $  1  a  month  buys  $  1 ,221 
of  insurance  at  age  20;  S 1 ,085  at  age  25; 
$948  at  age  30;  $8 1 3  at  age  35,  etc. — all 
ages  18  to  50, men  and  women.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  to  And  out  amount  at  your  age.  i 

Real  “Old  Line”  LEGAL  RESERVE  life  in¬ 
surance  that  offers  you  lifetime  protection  with  cash 
loan  values  and  standard  provisions  aud  benefits 
printed  in  the  policy  and  guaranteed.  This29-year- 
old  safe  company,  operating  under  rigid  New  York 
State  insurance  laws,  has  paid  out  over  $40,000,000 
to  policy  holders  and  their  families.  Mail  coupon 
today.  No  obligation. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.— A.  JoRDAN.Praa. 
Dept.  640,  511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  mail  details  of  your  $1.00  policy. 

v. 

Exact  date  and  year  of  birth . . 

Occupation . . . . 

Name . *  • 

Full  address 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE 


ST* 


MEN! 

Who  use  Talcum  after  shaving 
will  find 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fragrant  anil  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address : 
‘‘Cutlcura,’’  Dept.  23B,  Malden,  Maee, 


WHY  NOT  WOO! 
HAVE  YOUR  VV  V-l  KJ  JLj 

made  Into  ALL  WOOL  BLANKETS  OR  COMFORTER 
FILLER.  Also  sold  direct  and  we  furnish  the  wool. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

WATERSIDE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Box  18,  -  -  Waterside,  Pa. 


INVENTORS 

t’ime  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  Instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney  503-T  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  ■ " 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


pr 

Y  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STOP 

TOOTHACHE 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

Write  for  sample  of, 
“  Inthol”  —  wonder  J 
pain  remedy  for  neu. 
ralgia ,  bruises ,  colds. 
Send  4c  for  packing . 

POLORIS  CO 
79  E.  130th  St, 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 


LUl 


JIFFY 


C;:AT 

rY,  N.Y.  \ 


TOOTHACHE 
DROPS 


Borders  os  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


".FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 


CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 


Qlfi  REEVES  AVENUE 


CAMDEN.  N.J. 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— *4.50,  Sinktilbs— *20, 
Toilets— *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman's,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Flag  Goes  By 

Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky ; 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines, 

Hats  off  ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by : 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 

March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high ; 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by  ! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 

(1S63-1924). 
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Green  apple  sauce  will  soon  be  here, 
and  if  one  has  any  left  over,  it  may  he 
made  very  quickly  into  a  delicious  pud¬ 
ding.  Fold  11/2  cups  of  finely  rolled  gra¬ 
ham  crackers  into  1%  cups  of  apple 
sauce.  Pour  into  a  pudding  dish  and 
set  in  the  refrigerator  for  about  three 
hours  or  until  very  cold.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  vanilla.  This  is  simple,  wholesome, 
and  extremely  good ;  a  welcome  dessert 
for  those  who  find  pie  undesirable. 

Canning  Tomatoes 

We  find  tomatoes  the  easiest  of  all 
vegetables  to  can.  Firm,  vine-ripened  to¬ 
matoes  with  no  decayed  or  discolored 
spots  should  be  selected  for  canning. 
After  removing  the  green  stems  and 
washing  the  tomatoes  in  cold  water,  place 
them  in  a  wire  basket  and  plunge  them 
for  one  minute  into  actively  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Cool  in  cold  water,  remove  the  cores 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  twist  the  skins 
off.  If  the  tomatoes  are  ripe,  the  skins 
should  slip  off  easily.  Cut  the  tomatoes 
into  quarters  and  pack  them  by  hand  in¬ 
to  the  containers,  pressing  the  tomatoes 
down  so  that  the  juice  will  find  all  the 
spaces  and  cover  the  solid  parts.  No  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  added.  For  seasoning,  add 
to  each  quart  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and, 
if  desired,  one  to  three  teaspoons  of  sugar. 

Flat  sour,  the  only  form  of  spoilage 
which  is  likely  to  affect  tomatoes,  may  be 
avoided  by  working  rapidly  and  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  tomatoes  to  stand. 

Partially  seal  glass  jars  and  process 
for  35  minutes ;  or  completely  seal  tin 
cans  and  process  for  30  minutes. 

Canning  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries 

Raspberries  are  delicious  either  canned 
or  preserved.  They  may  be  treated  like 
strawberries,  but  the  following  method  of 
canning  retains  the  delicate  flavor  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  way  : 

Make  a  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  three 
cups  of  sugar  to  two  cups  of  water ;  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Pick 
over  the  raspberries,  alid  fill  sterilized 
jars,  shaking  down  gently,  hut  avoiding 
crushing  the  berries.  Then  fill  the  jars 
with  boiling  syrup,  seal  tight,  and  set  in 
a  pail  or  other  deep  container.  Fill  the 
pail  with  boiling  water,  deep  enough  to 
come  over  the  tops  of  (he  jars,  and  then 
cover  the  container  with  heavy  cloth  to 
hold  the  heat.  Leave  the  jars  in  the 
water  until  it  is  tepid,  then  wipe  and  set 
away.  Probably  the  fireless  cooker  would 
give  good  results  for  this  liot-water  cook¬ 
ing.  If  the  seal  is  perfect,  the  syrup 
and  water  boiling  hot,  results  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

In  ordinary  canning,  raspberries  are 
processed  10  minutes.  For  preserve, 
which  is  delicious,  weigh  the  fruit,  and 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  fruit 
on  to  cook,  simmer  gently  for  about  20 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  cook  20 
minutes  longer.  Over-cooking  spoils  the 
delicate  flavor,  but  the  preserve  must 
cook  long  enough  to  be  like  a  soft  jelly. 
Another  method  is  to  combine  red  currant 
juice  with  raspberries.  Weigh  the  fruit, 
measuring  one-fourth  currants  to  three- 
fourths  raspberries.  Cook  and  strain  the 
currants,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  sugar  to  one  pound  raspber¬ 
ries.  Bring  to  the  boil,  when  sugar  is 
fully  dissolved  add  the  raspberries,  and 
simmer  for  25  minutes. 

Gooseberries  are  rather  tart  when 
.canned,  unless  a  thick  syrup  is  used,  but 
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will  he  found  very  useful  for  pies  and 
steamed  puddings.  Gooseberry  preserve 
is  excellent,  and  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Europe,  where  this  fruit  attains  greater 
size  and  richness  of  flavor  than  here. 
Weigh,  then  remove  stem  and  withered 
blossoms  (“tops  and  tails”),  wash,  and 
put  on  to  cook  with  only  enough  water 
to  prevent  scorching,  as  they  make  plen¬ 
ty  of  juice.  Cook  until  soft,  then  add 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  cook  gent¬ 
ly  until  thick.  It  should  be  a  rich  dark 
red  jam.  Gooseberries  make  an  excellent 
preserve  combined  with  strawberries. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


America’s  “Glorious” 
Fourth 

In  two  June  issues  last  year  your 
Visiting  Nurse  discussed  accidents;  June 
10,  “Accidents  to  Children  at  Home;” 
June  24.  “Saving  a  Person  from  Drown¬ 
ing.”  The  column  for  July  8  bore  the 
title  “First  Aid  If  Poisons  Are  Swal¬ 
lowed.” 

But  here  is  another  Summer  and  there 
are  still  accidents  which  have  not  been 
discussed.  For  instance  the  “Glorious 
Fourth,”  like  the  end  of  the  depression, 
“is  just  around  the  corner.”  Is  it  or  is 
not  to  be  glorious  for  you  and  your  chil¬ 
dren?  Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to 
protect  your  little  ones  from  the  dangers 
that  take  so  many  lives,  or  leave  blind¬ 
ness,  invalidism  and  regret  in  their  wake 
year  after  year? 

Mark  my  words ;  if  you  will  hut  read 
any  large  city  paper  on  July  fifth,  sixth 
or  seventh  of  this  year  you  will  find  there 
such  headlines  as  these :  “Part  of  hoy's 
hand  blown  off  by  what  was  thought  to 
be  harmless  fireworks.”  “Small  girl  suf¬ 
fers  from  serious  burns  caused  by  dress 
blazing  up  from  firecracker.”  “Child 
loses  sight  of  both  eyes  as  firecracker  ex¬ 
plodes.”  “Firecracker  startles  driver  of 
car  who  loses  control  and  plunges  into 
crowd  on  sidewalk.”  “Three  children  die 
from  tetanus  as  result  of  fireworks.” 

These  are  actual  quotations.  These 
are  annuaal  occurrences.  “But,”  you 
say,  “what  would  you  have  us  do?  Not 
let  the  children  celebrate  the  Fourth?” 

By  all  means  let  them  have  a  good 
time,  hut  please,  if  you  love  them,  use 
the  common  sense  which  they  are  too 
young  to  have.  Do  not  let  them  have  ex¬ 
ploding  fireworks ! 

Now  if,  despite  all  the  warnings,  you 
do  indulge  your  children  and  one'  is 
severely  burned,  call  a  doctor  without  de¬ 
lay.  While  awaiting  his  arrival  cut  away 
all  the  clothings  that  you  can.  Where  it 
is  fast  to  the  wound  pour  on  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  gently  lift  the  pieces  of 
clothing  out  as  the  liquid  bubbles. 

The  pressure  of  air  on  a  burn  makes 
the  pain  almost  unbearable.  Treat  it 
therefore  as  lias  been  already  outlined  in 
the  columns  of  May  19,  until  the  physi¬ 
cian  arrives  and  tells  you  what  else  to  do. 

Tetanus,  which  you  may  know  of  as 
“lockjaw."  comes  from  any  puncture 
wound.  It  is  caused  by  the  carrying  in 
by  force  of  tetanus  germs  which  are 
found  everywhere  and  are  apt  to  be  on 
anything.  Tetanus  bacilli  normally  live 
in  the  intestines  of  cattle,  and  are  in  all 
manure  and  in  all  farm  earth.  The  hands 
of  children  on  the  Fourth  of  July  are 
generally  dirty.  This  dirt  is  driven  in 
forcefully  by  powder  or  shot,  and  it  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  deadly  tetanus  bacilli  or 
germs,  which,  unlike  most  germs,  do  not 
invade  the  blood  streams  and  thus  reach 
the  organs,  but  stay  in  the  wound,  where 
they  produce  a  toxin  200  times  as  pois¬ 
onous  as  strychnine. 

It  is  this  toxin  which  causes  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  lockjaw,  which  do  not  appear  un¬ 
til  two  or  more  days  after  the  injury.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  delay  in  outward  signs  of 
trouble  you  may  easily  think  that  an  in¬ 
jury  has  been  so  slight  that  “nothing 
will  come  of  it.”  Therein  lies  the  great 
danger  of  firecracker  wounds,  you  see. 

Tetanus  is  far  more  easy  to  prevent 
than  to  cure.  If  your  child  is  wounded 
on  the  Fourth,  or  at  any  other  time,  have 
the  wound,  even  though  small,  cared  for 
by  a  physician.  For  over  80  per  cent 
of  all  tetanus  victims  die,  and  die  a  ter¬ 
rible  death.  At  first  the  neck  stiffens, 
and  (he  lower  jaw  cannot  be  moved.  This 
stiffness  grows  worse  and  the  mouth  be¬ 
comes  tight  shut.  At  times  the  whole 
body  is  rigid.  The  back  becomes  arched. 
The  patient  cannot  move  nor  utter  a 
sound  while  the  frequent  paroxysms  last. 
At  no  time  can  the  body  become  relaxed 
entirely  until  death  relieves  the  sufferer. 

If  you  child  shows  the  first  symptoms 
of  tetanus  you  will  of  course  wish  to  do 
all  in  your  power  to  save  the  little  one’s 
life.  Don’t  wait  for  anything.  Send  for 
the  doctor  at  once  and  tell  him  what  has 
happened,  asking  that  he  bring  with  him 
antitoxin.  This  antitoxin  may  be  use¬ 
less  after  the  disease  has  set  in.  It 
should  have  been  given  at  once  as  soon 
as  the  injury  occurred,  but  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  help  save  the  patient’s  life  even  now. 

Keep  the  patient  in  a  very  dark  room 
where  all  is  quiet.  Have  boiling  water 
ready  for  the  doctor.  He  will  have  to 
open  the  wound  and  try  to  cut  the  poison 
out,  and  he  will  need  to  have  plenty  of 
sterile  water  handy. 

But  here  is  earnestly  hoping  that  no 
one  who  is  reading  this  column  will  ever 
be  called  upon  to  help  a  physician  try  to 
save  a  person  with  lockjaw.  It  is  much 
too  apt  to  prove  to  be  a  losing  battle. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  It.  N. 
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Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack,  (16),  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Daisies 

Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 

I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to 
the  sea, 

A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 

The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our 
hearts  free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the 
dell, 

The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the 
wood ; 

And  all  of  their  singing  was  “Earth,  it 
is  well !” 

And  all  of  their  dancing  was  “Life, 
thou  art  good  !” 

— By  Bliss  Carman,  from 

“Modern  American  and  British  Poetry.” 

Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New 

York. 


June  1. — Found  an  open  rose  in  the 
garden  this  morning,  but  with  this  “code 
id  by  dose”  I'm  not  sure  that  it  doesn  t 
smell  of  onion.  Noticed  a  yellow  butter¬ 
fly  in  the  flowers  playing  tag  with  what 
appeared  to  be  two  large  bees.  On  closer 
inspection  I  saw  that  they  were  hum¬ 
ming-birds.  Such  tiny  creatures,  one 
could  easily  mistake  them  for  bees.  One 
flew  past  the  apple  tree  to  a  clump  of 
lilies  in  a  neighbor’s  garden  below.  A 
short  time  later  the  other  flew  oft’  in  the 
opposite  direction,  circled  around  the 
house  and  alighted  beside  the  other.  Now 
how  did  he  know  that  fellow  was  there? 

June  2.  —  Heard  a  whip-poor-wills 
liquid  call,  and  a  little  later  the  eerie 
startling  cry  of  a  screech  owl.  How¬ 
ever,  the  owl  didn’t  frighten  me  half  as 
much  as  the  mother  partridge,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  who  flew  up  from  a  hollow 
stump  directly  before  me.  I  had  merely 
leaned  over  to  pick  a  fringed  polygala, 
and  would  probably  have  walked  past 
without  noticing  her  nest  of  eggs.  V  e 
were  careful  not  to  touch  them,  and  1 
hope  some  young  rascal  doesn  t  discover 
them  in  his  “hunting  expeditions.”  • — 
Emily  Pomaski  (19),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New  York 

Dear  Friends :  As  you  all  probably 
know,  the  fleet,  is  in  !  I  was  badly  dis¬ 
appointed  because  I  couldn't  see  it  come 
in,  but  I’m  hoping  to  visit  the  airplane 
carrier  “Lexington”  as  soon  as  the 
crowds  become  less  terilic.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  destroyers  will  sail  up  the 
Hudson  so  that  those  of  us  that  live 
along  its  shores  may  see  them. 

I  was  overjoyed  the  other  day  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  invitation  to  a  surprise  birthday 
party,  for  parties  are  rare  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Imagine  my  complete  amazement 
then  when  the  person  who  was  to  have 
been  surprised  said  to  me,  “Did  you 
know  I  wasn’t  going  to  have  a  party?” 
“No,”  I  gasped,  “Why  not?”  “Because.” 
the  calm  reply  came,  “I  don’t  want  one  ! 
Since  then  however  I  have  been  notified 
that  there  will  be  a  party  after  all.  So 
what  to  do?  Obviously  the  host  doesn't 
want  his  guests  even  if  his  father  and 
mother  do. — Blanche  Gillham,  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers. — I  am  also  one  of  those 
who  can’t  wait  to  see  Our  Page.  I  am 
19  years  of  age  and  still  find  time  to 
read  it  in  full.  The  drawings  show  the 
interests  of  Our  Pagers.  The  poems  and 
the  diaries  add  a  very  nice  touch  to  the 
page. 

Will  someone  who  wants  a  good  friend 
please  write  to  me?  I’ll  answer  every 
letter,  boys  or  girls,  because  I  am  reach¬ 
ing  the  fatal  age  of  20. 

Long  live  Our  Page! — Reno  Ventre 
(19),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  You  really  have 
no  idea  how  much  I  like  Our  Page.  There 
usually  is  an  argument  at  our  house 
when  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  because  we  all 
want  “Our  Page.” 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  write  to 
me. — Phyllis  Kingman  (IT),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Dear  Friends :  I  would  like  to  receive 
connection  with  the  farmers  who  years 
before  have  come  from  Germany  and  hear 
what  has  happened  meanwhile.  Also  I 
am  anxious  to  complete  my  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  so  won't  you  write 
to  me  ? 

If  there  are  some  of  you  interested  in 
post  cards,  pictures  or  canceled  stamps, 
please  send  me  those  of  your  country  and 
you  will  get  all  that  you  want  from  here. 
— Another  friend  from  Germany,  Fritz 
Hoecker. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine,  New  York 

May  21. — Came  home  from  school  just  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  swim — but  such  is  life.  I  had  to  plant- 
I  transplanted  So  plants.  Was  I  hot?  I  eer! 
tainly  was,  and  thankful  for  the  shorts  and  the 
large-brimmed  straw  hat  I  wore. 

May  22. — Tonight  the  clouds  gathered  black 
overhead,  a  quick  cool  wind  blew  up  and  X 
knew  we  were  in  for  a  storm,  l’oor  dad,  not 
knowing  where  to  turn  next,  called  the  boys 
to  bring  in  the  cows.  Frank  and  “How”  came 
running,  George  was  working.  The  cows  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  ran  to  assist.  A  lot  of 
good  it  did  them  or  me!  I  fell  down  trying  to 
jump  over  the  cat,  who  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  in  my  path.  A  rumble  of  thunder  was 
heard  coming  louder  at  each  turn.  Lightning 
Hashed — there  was  no  help  for  it,  those  cows 
had  to  be  found!  Frank  ran  ahead  into  the 
swamp,  "I-Iow”  and  I  going  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  It  was  Frank  who  found  them  down,  by 
tlie  river.  The  cow  went  in  without  any  discon¬ 
tent.  but  that  calf!  She  simply  wouldn’t  budge! 
“How”  and  I  pulled  with  all  our  strength  but 
got  no  results.  Frank  came  and  gave  his  aid. 
XVe  pulled  slowly  and  she  finally  moved  one  step. 

A  deafening  sound  of  thunder  echoed  through 
the  air  and  before  we  knew  it  the  three  of  ns 
were  half  flung  off  our  feet  being  dragged  ,  by 
that  calf  to  the  barn  door.  Such  a  racket  re¬ 
sulted  that  we  scattered  the  cat’s  fifteenth  set 
of  kittens  in  all  directions.  Was  I  glad  when 
tlie  job  was  over!  I  wonder  what  name  I’ll 
give  that  calf? — "Smiler.” 


May  17. — Saw  “Melody  in  Spring”  today  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

May  29. — Went  out  to  help  in  the  garden  to¬ 


day.  While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  folks, 
took  a  stick  and  stirred  around  in  a  pot  of 
peat  moss.  I  hit  something,  pulled  it  out.  It 
was  a  sweet  potato.  “Mom.”  I  cried,  “Look 
at  an  old  sweet  potato!”  “Where  did  it  come 
from?”  She  looked.  “Oh,  my  Dahlia  bulb,” 
she  cried.  “How  come  it’s  on  top?  I  thought 
I  planted  it!”  I  looked  at  her  a  minute,  held 
onto  a  post  near  by  and  just  roared. 

May  30. — Today  was  simply  stifling  in  the  sun 
and  I  went  to  the  store  to  get  some  ice  cream. 
The  neighbor’s  dog  followed  me  as  usual.  He 
almost  got  hit  crossing  one  street,  and  I  going 
to  cross  grabbed  him  by  the  collar.  He  twisted 
and  turned  and  before  I  knew  it  he  was  across 
tlie  street  and  half  way  down  the  next  block, 
and  me  standing  with  the  collar  in  my  hand. 
Well,  you  should  have  seen  me  running  down 
Main  Street,  chasing  the  dog  with  the  collar 
in  my  hand. — “Jenny  Wren.” 


April  29. — Well  I  never  thought  I’d  be  laid 
up  with  my  ankle  as  long  as  I  have.  But  no 
sooner  had  it  apparently  healed  than  it  started 
swelling  up.  It  took  some  time  for  it  to  go 
down  but  it  finally  did.  Then  I  tried  taking 
a  few  steps.  How  I  yelled  when  I  did!  The 
pain  was  awful.  My  ankle  got  all  black  and 
blue  and  it  swelled  up  twice  as  bad  as  before. 
Gram  refused  to  wait  any  longer,  so  she  called 
in  the  doctor  and  he  said  my  ankle  was  dis¬ 
located.  I’m  ashamed  to  admit  it  but  I  screeched 
terribly  loud  when  the  doctor  was  twisting 
my  ankle  back  into  place.  But  after  that  it 
was  all  over.  My  poor  old  foot  healed  up  as 
fast  as  I  could  expect.  Was  I  delighted! 

April  30. — I  told  you  how  I’d  discovered  a 
cave  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  tree,  and  how 
I  didn’t  have  time  to  explore  it.  So  I  set  off 
today  but  Joan  spotted  me  and  demanded  to 
know  where  I  was  going.  Phyllis  grew  sus¬ 
picious  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  up  to. 
Maybe  I  was  foolish  to  do  it,  Diarv,  but  I 
simply  had  to  tell  them. 

“Why.  that’s  wonderful,  Suzanne!”  Phyllis 
cried.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  before?” 

“I  thought  there  might  be  a  mystery  con¬ 
nected  with  it  and  I  wanted  to  solve  it  myself,” 
I  said  solemnly.  You  know  I’ve  always  ached 
for  a  mystery  to  solve  but  I’ve  never  had  one. 
Whenever  I  speak  of  it  to  those  unfeeling  sis¬ 
ters  of  mine  they  laugh  in  my  face,  and  that 
was  what  they  did  this  time. 

“Very  well,”  I  retorted,  “I’ll  explore  the 
cave  myself  ” 

“Oh.  let  us  come.”  implored  Joan.  “We 
really  didn’t  mean  to  laugh  at  you,  Suzanne.” 

I  weakened  again  and  let  them  come  along. 
We  first  packed  some  lunches  and  I  brought 
along  a  note-book  so  I  could  make  notes  and 
draw  sketches.  Quietly  we  slipped  out,  for  we 
knew  Gram  would  never  approve  of  our  ex¬ 
ploring  a  place  deep  underground.  We  reached 
the  tree  and  Joan  tied  a  rope  to  the  branch  of 
the  tree.  One  by  one  we  let  ourselves  down. 
Joan  switched  on  her  flashlight  and  we  stepped 
boldly  forth.  The  cave  wound  in  and  out  and 
passage  after  passage  branched  off  here  and 
there.  I  now  realized  it  was  a  natural  cave, 
but  part  of  it  had  been  dug  out  to  reach  the 
base  of  the  hollow  tree. 

“Well,”  yawned  Phyllis,  “this  was  a  re¬ 
markable  discovery  of  yours,  Suzanne.  But  I 
must  say  I  think  you  were  asleep  when  you 
thought  you  saw  a  girl  go  down  into  the  hol¬ 
low  tree.” 

“I  was  not!”  I  returned  hotly. 

“Well,  this  cave  doesn’t  lead  anywhere,” 
Joan  declared. 

“We’ve  probably  passed  the  same  place  quite 
a  few  times.”  I  answered.  “These  passages 
wind  every  which  way.” 

“Well,  we’d  better  go  now,”  suggested  Joan 
as  she  glanced  at  her  watch.  “It’s  late.  We 
can  come  back  tomorrow.” 

“Suits  me,”  I  agreed. 

We  followed  passage  after  passage  but  the 
base  of  the  hollow  tree  did  not  come  into  view. 

“That’s  funny.”  mused  Joan.  “We  should  be 
there  long  ago.” 


i.i.O/iceC'O 

Pen  and  Ink — Drawn  by  Lloyd  O'Ree  (16),  New  York 


Crocheting ■ — My  Mary  Gelletly  (16), 
Maryland 


School  Is  Out!- — By  Wesley  Herwig 
(15),  Connecticut 


Graduation — By  Shirley  Sack  (16), 
New  York 


Spring  Parade “ — By  Marguerite  Gaylord 
(17) ,  C  onnecticu  t 


“It  is  not  funny,”  sobbed  Phyllis.  “We’re 
lo-o-o-st — ”  she  ended  with  a  wail. 

It  was  true!  Oh,  how  the  iciness  closed 
around  my  heart  as  I  realized  it!  Frantically 
we  ran  about  but  we  became  more  bewildered 
than  ever. 

“Listen,”  said  Joan  in  a  voice  she  tried  to 
make  calm.  “We’re  tired  and  nervous  and 
everything  else.  It’s  really  our  bedtime  so 
let’s  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  One  of  us  will 
keep  watch  at  a  time.” 

Phyllis  and  I  agreed  to  her  plan  so  they 
threw  themselves  down  and,  exhausted,  fell 
asleep,  while  I  was  left  to  keep  watch.  I  am 
writing  this  in  my  notebook  by  the  light  of  a 
candle.  I’ll  transfer  it  to  my  diary  later  (if  we 
get  out).  Oh,  I’m  terribly  afraid!  Suppose  we 
starve  here,  or  the  mountain  people  get  us. 
Maybe  they’ll  kill  us  all!  Oh,  I  just  heard  a 
queer  wailing  noise !— Suzanne. 


May  29. — Picked  up  a  million  stones  from  the 
intended  potato  field.  “Imp”  insisted  on  “help¬ 
ing”  us.  She  did!  We  were  stupid  enough  to 
leave  the  wheelbarrow  on  a  slight  hill,  and  it 
didn’t  take  her  long  to  turn  it  over.  That 
meant  shoveling  them  back  in  again. 

After  the  bountiful  crop  we  harvested,  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  anyone  speak  about  rock  gardens 
as  a  hobby.  Pet  stones  don’t  exist  for  me.— 
“Huckleberry.” 


LETTER  FROM  ERNA  WIENAND 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page : 
When  I  wrote  last  to  the  Page  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  75  letters  from  all  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Since  then  I  have  received  still  more 
letters,  until  now  I  have  125  or  more. 
Boys  and  girls,  will  you  forgive  when  I 
don't  answer  all  of  these  letters?  I  hope 
you  can  imagine  that  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me.  If  I  would  do  that  I  would 
have  to  spend  my  whole  money  for 
stamps. 

This  time  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a 
large  bridge.  This  is  the  largest  and  the 
highest  in  Germany.  It  is  107  meters 
high  and  401  meters  long ;  5,000,000  kilos 
of  iron  were  necessary  to  build  it.  The 
bridge  goes  from  Solingen  to  Remsehied. 
In  the  valley  you  see  the  “Wupper”  and 
the  little  village  is  called  “Mungsten.” 
Around  the  bridge  are  lovely  wooded 
hills,  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture.  If 
you  are  riding  over  the  bridge  in  a  train 


and  then  look  out  of  the  windows,  the 
houses  in  the  valley  are  like  the  toys  of 
a  child.  Once  in  Autumn  I  was  riding 
over  the  bridge,  but  the  valley  was  full 
of  fog,  so  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  river 
and  the  deeper  hills.  Only  the  tops  of 
the  hills  were  looking  out.  That  was 
wonderful  scenery. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
myself.  Some  of  you  asked  me  if  I  were 
going  to  school  still.  No,  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  school  any  longer.  I  left  school 
when  I  was  16  years  of  age.  Now  I  am 
in  the  office  of  one  of  the  biggest  cutlery 
factories  in  Solingen,  founded  in  1731, 
and  so  is  already  200  years  old.  I  am  a 
stenographer  in  the  export  department, 
and  like  my  work  very  much.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  this  so  early  in  May  because  I  had 
just  the  time  today  and  will  have  little 
time  all  the  other  days.  Holidays  are 
beginning  in  May.  As  we  are  so  many  in 
the  office  nearly  every  week  someone  is 
going  for  his  holidays  and  the  others 
must  do  more  work  of  course.  I  shall 
get  my  holidays  in  July,  when  I  shall  go 
to  the  Rhine  with  a  friend. 

Many  thanks  again  to  all  of  you  for 
the  letters,  wonderful  cards  and  stamps 
you  sent  me.  I  would  like  to  answer  all 
of  you  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible. 
Good-by  until  next  time. — Erna  Wienand, 
Germany. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

June  brings  us  another  Our  Page.  The 
coining  of  examinations  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  the  enthusiasm  of  Our 
Page’s  contributors. 

As  you  have  noticed  no  nicknames  have 
been  signed  to  anything  but  the  diaries. 
This  was  the  original  idea.  Somehow  or 
other  they  crept  in  to  “Lines  from  Our 
Letters.”  We  were  simply  swamped  with 
pen  names.  Don’t  you  think  this  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan? 

We  have  Kathleen  Carew,  Erna  Wien¬ 
and  a  new  German  friend  with  us  this 
month.  If  you  would  like  to  write  to 
them  send  us  your  letter  in  a  stamped 
envelope  (five  cents  in  stamps  or  coin) 
and  we  will  complete  the  address  and 
forward  the  letter  for  you.  You  can 
write  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  same  way  but  of  course  only  a 
three-cent  stamp  is  needed. 

For  our  new  friends  we  would  like  to 
say  that  you  have  only  to  contribute  a 
poem,  drawing,  diary  or  story  and  you 
are  a  member  of  Our  Page.  The  draw¬ 
ings  must  be  done  in  black  ink  on  un¬ 
lined  paper  in  order  to  reproduce  well. 

July  is  the  month  of  firecrackers,  hay¬ 
ing  time.  Lots  of  exciting  things  can 
happen  in  your  Summer  vacation ;  swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  hiking  and  many  other 
sports  that  are  both  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month. 
Contributions  are  welcome  at  any  time, 
but  if  received  too  late  must  be  held  over 
until  next  month. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Just  a  dozen  letters  have  been  placed 
on  the  editor’s  table  for  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  name 
signed  to  it.  They  ask  for  information 
and  advice  on  12  different  subjects.  Many 
of  them  have  no  interest  for  anyone  but 
the  persons  who  wrote  them.  These 
would  be  answered  by  letters  if  the  name 
and  address  were  given.  Others  have  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  the  answers  would  be 
published  but  Publisher’s  Desk  cannot  be 
put  in  the  position  of  answering  letters 
that  bear  no  name.  Many  of  these  let¬ 
ters  ask  very  intimate  questions  about 
the  responsibility  and  reliability  of  per¬ 
sons  in  both  business  and  private  life. 
Many  of  the  answers  would  be  important 
to  our  friends  who  ask  the  questions,  but 
the  subject  cannot  be  properly  treated  in 
public  print.  We  would  like  to  help  you, 
but  unless  you  sign  your  full  name  and 
address,  we  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  time  and  postage  are  lost.  Of 
course  any  letter  to  this  office  is  con¬ 
fidential  and  the  name  of  the  writer  not 
revealed.  We  get  thousands  of  letters 
properly  signed,  but  we  regret  that  any 
of  our  friends  should  fail  to  get  the  help 
they  seek  here. 


John  Patrick  Butler  sold  several  people 
Hawaiian  guitars  and  promised  to  give 
12  lessons  free.  All  he  left  with  us  was 
a  dozen  sheets  of  music  with  the  name 
of  Oahu  Publishing  Co.,  850  Euclid  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  showed  us  how  easy 
it  was  to  read  the  figures  and  then  play 
the  guitar  at  the  same  time  by  this  meth¬ 
od.  After  having  taken  the  fourth  les¬ 
son  my  sister  and  I  told  him  that  by  this 
method  we  would  never  be  able  to  play 
any  other  way  than  this  way.  He  then 
told  us  that  he  was,  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  going  to  show  us  how  to  read 
regular  music  and  play  at  the  same  time. 
The  Tuesday  he  was  to  have  come  it 
snowed  and  the  roads  were  impassable. 
Then  about  one  month  later  he  came  to 
our  home  and  said  that  he  had  been 
very  sick,  but  that  he  would  be  here  on 
the  following  Tuesday  at  six  o'clock.  He 
never  came  back.  This  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  guitar  lessons  is  just  plain  “bait,”  to 
get  people  to  buy  the  instrument.  He 
was  very  careful  not  to  put  anything  in 
writing  except  a  receipt  for  the  money 
received  for  the  guitars.  I  hop#  you  will 
expose  this  as  it  has  discouraged  us  more 
than  encouraged  us  of  ever  taking  any 
more  lessons.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  racket  and  a  bait  held  out 
to  get  you  to  buy  something  that  you 
would  not  otherwise  purchase.  Music 
cannot  be  taught  by  haphazard  methods 
and  musicians  are  not  made  overnight. 
Nor  have  we  any  record  of  a  musician 
acquiring  his  technique  from  a  study  of 
music  using  figures  instead  of  the  notes 
of  the  scale.  The  promises  are  alluring 
but  the  results  disappointing  as  in  this 
case. 


Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney,  of  320  Central 
Park  West,  filed  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  yesterday  in  Federal  Court,  list¬ 
ing  liabilities  at  $181,000  and  assets  of 
$14,425,  the  latter  x-epresenting  for  the 
most  part  uncollected  fees  for  legal 
services. 

Listed  among  liabilities  are  $90,000 
owed  to  F.  J.  Lisman.  42  Broadway,  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  in  1926 ;  $68,000  to 
Minnie  J.  Guilbert,  for  the  purchase  of 
securities  during  the  same  year,  and  $23,- 
000  to  the  Liberty  National  Bank  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Sapiro  placed  a  value  of  $300  on 
his  wearing  apparel  and  books.  —  New 
York  City  News. 

It  was  reported  at  one  time  that  Mr. 
Sapiro  had  an  annual  income  from  the 
centralized  co-operative  farm  associations 
he  organized  from  California  to  Maine. 
If  the  losses  to  farmers  in  these  enter¬ 
prises  could  be  included  in  his  liabilities 
the  amount  would  be  startling.  Mr.  Sa¬ 
piro  sued  Henry  Foi*d  for  libel  alleging 
damages  for  criticisms  published  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  magazine  in  reference  to  his  farm 
organization  activities.  The  suit  was  not 
continued  after  mistrial  on  account  of  an 
alleged  indiscretion  of  a  juryman,  but 
the  revelations  while  the  trial  was  on, 
indicated  sufficient  reasons  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  collapse  of  the  farm  enterprises  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mr.  Sapiro. 


You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  the  Continental  Teachers’  Agency 
of  Denver,  Colo.  The  postal  authorities 
evidently  rescued  $3  I  had  sent  them  as 
a  registration  fee.  The  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “fraudulent.”  They  are 
advertising  in  many  rural  papers  I  be¬ 
lieve.  They  send  out  convincing  adver¬ 


tising  matter,  claiming  they  are  licensed, 
bonded,  endorsed  by  Colorado  Business 
Men's  Association,  etc.  Their  “stuff” 
was  a  bit  too  “flowery”  for  a  teachers’ 
agency.  There  are  brains  back  of  it 
though,  as  they  had  some  good  material, 
such  as  the  value  of  a  good  photo  when 
it  comes  to  the  election  of  the  successful 
candidate.  By  the  way,  they  were  selling 
a  photo  service,  and  requiring  six  photos 
with  their  contract.  As  the  price  was 
high  on  the  photo  service  compared  to 
others  I  have  dealt  with,  I  didn't  bite  on 
that.  They  also  claimed  to  get  Summer 
jobs  for  teachers,  but  as  that  was  extra, 
I  didn't  happen  to  bite.  Some  person  is 
evidently  taking  advantage  of  the  presexxt 
large  teacher  surplus.  I'm  going  to  fight 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  want  to  warn 
others.  I  assume  that  all  reputable 
teachers'  agencies  will  want  to  fight  such 
a  thing,  as  it  tends  to  discredit  them  all 
in  the  public  eye.  F.  d.  i. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  Colorado 
agency  should  solicit  registrations  from 
eastern  sections.  They  have  no  more 
positions  to  give  than  the  eastern  schools. 
A  fraud  order  was  issued  against  this 
company  and  their  mail  is  now  being  re¬ 
turned  marked  “fraudulent.”  We  com¬ 
mend  the  caution  of  our  people  who  in¬ 
quired  before  sending  any  remittances. 


On  December  3,  1930,  Harry  Munchik 
came  along  and  wanted  me  to  pack  ap¬ 
ples  for  him  at  40  cents  per  barrel.  I 
went  to  Newark  and  worked  most  of  the 
time  up  to  February  6,  1931.  He  paid 
me  at  different  times,  but  went  away 
owing  me  $25.20.  I  have  written  him 
but  have  -never  heard  from  him,  so  am 
sending  bill  to  you  to  collect.  This  Harry 
Munchik  said  he  was  sent  out  here  to 
buy  apples  by  Max  Munchik  and  wThen 
he  paid  me  in  check  it  came  signed  Max 
Munchick,  141  Osborn  St.,  Brooklyn. 

New  York.  d.  h.  h. 

Max  Munchik  explains  that  Harry 
Munchik  worked  for  him  as  hired  man ; 
that  he  paid  Harry  Munchik  direct 
for  all  bills  rendered.  He  repudiates  any 
bills  outstanding  and  will  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  bills  contracted  by  Harry  Mun¬ 
chick,  who  is  no  longer  connected  with 
him,  and  whose  present  address  he  does 
not  know. 


In  1931  I  entered  a  subscription  con¬ 
test  for  Everyday  Life  Magazine,  Chica¬ 
go,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,800, 
but  the  company  did  not  have  the  money 
to  pay.  Later  after  paying  $25  to  a 
lawyer,  I  received  six  $300  notes.  Two 
of  these  were  paid.  The  publisher  trans¬ 
ferred  his  property  to  his  wife's  name  and 
the  other  notes  were  not  collected.  Now 
I  am  asked  to  pay  $75  additional  to  have 
the  property  transfer  annulled.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  not  known.  What 
would  you  do?  c.  F. 

Connecticut. 

The  only  thing  in  this  story  that  sur¬ 
prises  us  is  the  payment  of  the  two  notes. 
These  subscription  schemes  offering  large 
cash  prizes  for  cheap  magazines  are 
usually  fakes.  In  this  case  the  lawyers 
probably  threatened  the  publisher  writh 
prosecution  for  violation  and  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails  and  the  notes  delayed 
matters  for  the  time  being.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  is  any  chance  of  recovery.  We 
certainly  would  not  recommend  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  new  money  for  any  lame  chance 
of  collecting  what  is  due. 


The  Ocean  City  Seashore  Home  for 
Babies,  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  is  sending 
me  letters  and  initialed  handkerchiefs 
which  I  did  not  order.  They  ask  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  them,  the  money  to  go  to  sup¬ 
port  the  home.  Do  you  advise  sending 
them  remittances?  M.  G.  K. 

New  York. 

This  company  sends  packages  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  asks  for  a  donation  which 
is  said  to  be  used  to  support  the  home 
for  babies.  The  handkerchiefs  are  sent 
to  people  who  have  not  ordered  them  and 
we  are  advised  are  mailed  out  by  the 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
this  company  is  said  to  work  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  with  the  institution.  There 
have  been  complaints  sent  in  to  the  New 
Jersey  authorities  and  they  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  use  of  this  form  of 
solicitation  for  funds.  Where  unordered 
goods  are  sent  there  is  no  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  accept 
same  or  to  pay  for  them.  If  the  company 
wants  their  goods  they  have  the  privilege 
to  come  and  take  them. 


Can  a  hired  man  hold  a  part  of  a  milk 
check  for  his  wages?  M.  H.  O. 

New  York. 

No.  But  if  a  hired  man  brings  suit  fox- 
wages  and  gets  a  judgment,  he  can  then 
attach  the  milk  bill  or  other  property  of 
the  judgment  debtor. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  seasonal  increase  in  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  lines  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Markets  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  egg  market  was  slightly  firmer. 
Hay  and  grain  showed  little  change.  Trading 
on  the  wool  market  continued  light  despite 
more  optimistic  reports  from  some  sources  and 
further  price  recessions  were  noted. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties,  small 
ord.  25  to  75c;  medium  to  large  $1  to  ,$1.25,  few 
higher.  Baldwins  fancy  .$1  to  $1.35,  few  large 
extra  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75.  McIntosh  few 
sales  best  $1.50  to  $2,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Greenings,  large  fancy  $1  to 
$1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Maine  few  sales 
Baldwins  ord.  GOc  to  $1,  few  higher  bu.  bskt. 
N.  Y.  no  sales  noted. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderately  light  demand 
slow.  Native  24  bchs.  ord.  $1.50  to  $2,  fancy 
$2.25,  few  $2.50  crate.  Mr.  best  $1.50  to  $2.50, 
poorer  $1.  N.  Y.  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer  $1.50  doz. 
bchs. 

Beets. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  new  crop,  few  sales  18  bchs.  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  bchs.  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer 
lower  %  crate.  Ya.  hotbed  4c  bch.  Native 
best  greens  best  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  No 
native  Tex.  $2  to  $2.25,  poorer  75c  crate.  Ala. 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  poorer  $1  crate.  Miss  $1.65  to 
$2,  poorer  $1.25  crate. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steadv. 
Native  cut  off  few  sales  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif,  bchs.  60  to  72  bchs.  $2  to  $2.25, 
poorer  $1  crate.  Tex.  $1  1/2  crate.  Cut  off  $1.25 
bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  season  over.  Fla.  10-in.  crate 
$3  to  $3.50,  few  $3.75.  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair,  market  weak.  Hothouse  native  best 
$3  to  $4.  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fancy  few 
sales  $1  to  $1.50  24  cukes.  Ohio  hothouse  light 
offerings.  No  sales  noted.  Texas  outdoor  $1.10 
to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Ala.  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Fla. 
$1  to  $1.75  bu.  bskt. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  10  to  25e  std.  bu.  box. 

.  Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  75c  to  $1,  poorer  50c 
std.  bu.  box.  Outdoor  35  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $4.50  to  $6,  poorer  $2.50  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  75  to  00c,  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Yellow  Mass,  medium  size  75c  to  $1 
50-lb.  bag.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Texas  best 
$1.10  to  $1.25,  poorer  lower  50-lb.  bag.  Calif, 
yellow  No.  1  $1.25  to  $1.35  50-Ib.  sack. 

Potatoes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  steadv. 
No  native.  Me.  best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.40.  poor¬ 
er  lower  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  90-lb.  bag  few 
sales  $1.75  to  $1.90.  Fla.  No.  1  $4.50  to  $5, 
poorer  lower  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  lieavv.  demand 
fair.  Native  50  to  60  bchs.  outdoor  15  to  35c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  40  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Romine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  15  to 
25c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  15  to  18c,  few 
20c  lb.  Fla.  lugs  $1.50  to  $2,  few  best  $2.50, 
poorer  low  as  81.  Tex.  bigs  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1.25  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  unchanged.  No.  1  Timothy  $21.50  to  $22.50: 
No.  2  Timothy  $20.50  to  $2i.50.  Clover  mixed 
red  No.  1  $20  to  $21:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21 
to  $22.  Stock  hay  $17.50  to  $18.50;  oat  straw 
No.  1  $18  to  $18.50  ton.  White  oats  clipped  40 
to  42  lbs.  53  to  54c;  36  to  38  lbs.  48  to  49c  bu. 

Butter.  —  Market  easier.  Creamery  extras 
24%c:  firsts  2314  to  24c;  seconds  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown,  special  23c;  extras  21c  doz.;  white 
specials  21c;  western  henneries,  specials,  brown 
2114  to  22e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  16  to  17c;  3 
to  4  lbs.  15  to  16c,  Native  17  to  18c.  Roosters 
9  to  10c.  Broilers  none.  Native  20  to  25e.  Leg¬ 
horns  10  to  lie.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  15 
to  16.  Native  17  to  19c.  Leghorns  13  to  14c. 
Chickens  none.  Broilers  18  to  20c.  Roosters  6 
to  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  18% 
to  19c:  firsts  18  to  18%c:  fresh  firsts  14c.  West¬ 
ern  held  extras  18  to  18%c.  Firsts  17  to  17%c. 
Fresh  extras  none.  Firsts  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — -(Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade).  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to  $3.15. 
Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.25.  Yrellow  Eyes  $5 
to  $5.25.  Red  kidney  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Lima  $6.50 
to  $6.75  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Prices  slightly  weaker,  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  32  to  33c, 
clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  27  to  28c:  %  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  30e;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  33c, 

clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Dhio  fine,  combing  80  to  83c, 
clothing  69  to  72e;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  77e, 

clothing  65  to  66c;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  68c, 

clothing  59  to  62c;  Vu  blood,  combing  58  to  62c, 

clothing  52  to  54c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  84  to  85c, 

clothing  77  to  79c:  %  blood,  combing  80  to  82e, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  77  to  79c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  67  to  69c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIEVSTOCIC 
Hogs. — -Supply  very  light,  market  weak  to 
25c  lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.25 
to  $3.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  light,  market  on  cows  steady 
to  50c  to  $1  higher;  bulls  steady;  vealers  most¬ 
ly  50c  to  $1  higher,  demand  slow  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50, 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.25. 
Yealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light,  market  mostly 
steady,  few  selected  choice  $90  to  $95,  demand 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $70  to  $85;  good,  $55  to 
$70;  medium,  $45  to  $55;  common,  $30  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
good,  $6.25  to  $":  medium,  $5  to  $6;  common,  $4 
to  $5;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8.25; 
good,  $6.75  to  $7.50:  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.50; 
choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  good, 
$7.25  to  $8;  heifers,  choice,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  good, 
$5.25  to  $5.75;  medium,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  common, 
$3.25  to  $4.25;  cows,  choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good, 
$3  50  to  $4;  common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1  to  $2.75:  bulls,  good 
and  choice,  $4.25  to  $5.50:  cutter,  common  and 
medium.  $2.25  to  $4;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$7  to  $7.50;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.25; 
common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4,50:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common  and 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $4.75  :  200  to  350  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.50;  medium 
and  good,  350  to  500  lbs..  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs.  90  lbs.  down,  $8.50  to 
$9;  yearling  wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  ewes,  all 
wts.,  $1  to  $2. 


HOW  THIS  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 

4 


Your  children  are  your  dearest  pos¬ 
sessions.  You  begin  planning  for 
them  the  day  they  are  born. 

Plan  effectively  with  this  special 
Juvenile  Life  Insurance  Policy.  Guar¬ 
antees  money  for  developing  special 
talents,  college  training,  going  into 
business. 

An  easy,  safe  way  to  save  for  them 
or  yourself.  Death  benefits,  paid-up 
and  cash  values.  Policy  is  available 
in  three  forms.  Backed  by  a  strong, 
conservative  company  with  the  high¬ 
est  rating. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  today. 

AGENTS  Sorae  erood  territories  are 
-  still  open  for  progres¬ 
sive  agents.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  414-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

ARE  BETTER  THAN 
EVER  . . .  COST  LESS 

T  TNADILLA  SILOS  have  patented 
'  features  that  make  them  strong¬ 
er,  longer-lived,  safer,  easier  to  use. 
Made  of  Oregon  fir  .  .  .  the  superla¬ 
tive  silo  wood  ...  at  surprising  low 
cost .  .  .  they  have  dropped  in  line 
with  prices  for  your  products. 


•  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  discounts  on  request.  Una-  i 
dilla  Silo  G>.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  th.  broken 

C.E. Brooks, I - tor  LldYb”  *  f.  r 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H.  c.  BROOKS, 759-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


C  R  A  I  NEU 


Money  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


To  fit  your  farm  and  purse.  8  best  types 
of  silos  to  choose  from.  Rebuilt  wrapped 
jobs  at  fractional  prices.  Write 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  71  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  &  Plow 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  « 

AMERICANFARM  MACHINE  CO.1! 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Ming. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal/’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  ; 


Do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some 
without  experience,  who  want  farm 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D. 


We  have  JewUh 
with,  but  mostly 
work.  If  you  need 
order  blank.  Ours 
make  no  charge. 
SOCIETY.  INC., 
New  York  City. 


n  i  TTCDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
BA  1  1  nl'lt'i)  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Os.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

niinTO  rikJICUlUC  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rtlUlU  rinionillU  rollof  film  developed  and  printed, 
26  c.  Quick  service.  LsCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wls. 


KENTUCKY  Bed  or  White  Burley  5  lbs. :  duality 
bright  red  chewing  5;  yellow  smoking  5 ;  either  *1. 
Quality  only.  QUALITY  TOBACCO!  CO.,  Cayce,  Ky. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  thin  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  b«n«™T 
her  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  'Wanted 


COUPLE  ON  ESTATE:  man,  expert  carpenter, 
cabinet-maker,  handy-man,  painting,  grounds, 
farm;  woman,  typist,  dictaphone,  light  house¬ 
work.  Also  want  partly  furnished  Summer  cot¬ 
tage  near  New  York,  $10-$15  a  month.  FRANK 
CYK,  Presbyterian  Mutual  Aid  Committee, 
Edgewater,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN,  YOUNG  or  middle-aged;  four  adults ; 

write  experience,  where  interview ;  week 
and  living  MRS.  B.  R.  ANDREWS,  Edge- 
water,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Young  man  for  general  work  in 
boarding  house.  COIN  BASQUE,  P.  0.  Box 
316,  Plaines  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Good  milker  and  general  farm 
worker  on  small  farm ;  only  willing  worker 
with  ability  need  apply ;  steady  job,  year  round; 
wages  $30  per  month.  T.  R.  EVANS,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Rahway,  N.  J.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
who  is  faithful  and  trusty,  who  is  interested 
in  poultry  and  dairying  for  general  farming; 
will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7983,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AVANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  wages 
fifteen  dollars  month;  also  woman  to  help  m 
house  in  exchange  for  board.  H.  JENKINS, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 

AV  ANTED  —  AVoman,  middle-aged,  Protestant, 
wishing  comfortable,  refined  country  home; 
$10  monthly;  two  adults;  cooking,  housework. 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  7984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN  SMALL  farm  Putnam  County; 

good  home;  small  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  7985, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

M  AN  AAT  ANTED  to  take  charge,  as  though  it 

were  his  own.  Massachusetts  berry  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  on  shares;  give  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7988,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED,  steady.  FRED  SNESS, 
Sparenburg  Road,  Athens,  N.  Y. _ __ 

ALAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  milker  and 

teamster;  state  wages.  ROY  CRANDALL, 
Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ 

AA'  ANTED — Caretaker,  man  and  wife,  for  100- 
acre  farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.;  no  pay,  free  use 
of  stock  and  implements,  you  keep  what  you 
make.  Address  G.  ERLER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dairy  farmer  now  renting,  to  lease 
100  acres,  Dutchess  County,  which  will  carry 
20  head  cattle;  modern  house  and  barns;  can 
earn  in  spare  time  around  owner’s  house  enough 
to  practically  pay  rent.  ADA  ER1 1SER  uji, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

AVANTED — Farm-hand,  single,  $20  per  month, 
board  and  room.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New 
Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GRADE  A  GUERNSEY  dairy  wants  capable  gen¬ 
eral  assistant;  experienced  barn,  dairy,  route; 
chauffeur’s  license;  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  single 
or  married;  state  wages;  must  be  reasonable. 
AVILLOAV  BROOK,  Huntington,  L.  L.  N.  a. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  superintendent  to  take 
care  of  3  horses,  2  cows,  vegetable  garden 
and  flowers;  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
spraying  of  flowers  and  fruit  trees;  one  who 
understands  oil  burners  and  can  drive  car,  wife 
to  help  with  housework;  write  giving  references, 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7J9o,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


PARMER,  MARRIED,  under  45;  home,  small 
salary;  Central  New  York;  letter  only.  D.  E. 
MACKEY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. _ 

CATTLEMAN — An  eastern  cattle  dealer  wants 
an  experienced  cow  man  that  can  both  buy  aiul 
sell  cattle;  must  have  tlie  best  of  references, 
write  experience,  wages  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  8000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Good  all-around  man  on  dairy  farm 
wlio  can  run  tractor;  $25  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  8061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Industrious  carpenter,  handyman; 

$20,  room  and  board;  near  Easton,  Pa.;  ref¬ 
erences;  also,  now  or  for  Fall,  couple  to  work 
farm  on  shares  with  own  tools  preferred.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  8002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  farmer,  no  children,  as 
caretaker  on  small  farm  in  Dutchess  C  ounty , 
bouse,  milk  eggs,  vegetables  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished;  steady  position  for  reliable  couple; 
"'ages  thirty  dollars  ($30)  per  month.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  I.  COLLYER,  211  AVest  Street,  AVliite 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

AIAN  AVANTED  on  Summer  place,  gardening, 
rough  carpentry,  wood  cutting,  etc.;  write 
JOHN  GAMES,  Falls  Village,  Conn. _ 

STRONG,  AVILLING  helper,  disengaged  woman 
(no  children),  indoors;  19  cattle;  share  basis, 
privileges;  describe  yourself  and  circumstances; 
others  useless.  ADVERTISER  8005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM-RAISED  young  man,  some  experience 
with  poultry  and  garden;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  A  HOME  for  ambitious,  homeless  cou¬ 
ple  who  want  to  write  or  call.  ADOLPH  DE- 
ANTIS,  Spy  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  between  25  and  40,  to 
drive  milk  route  and  assist  all  farm  work, 
small  farm;  must  be  experienced  milker,  willing, 
energetic,  honest,  intelligent;  room,  board  and 
$50  salary.  BOX  146,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Test  cow  milker  for  three-time 
string;  single,  conscientious  and  willing  to 
work;  good  board  and  living  conditions;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  JOS.  O.  CANBY, 
Greenwood  Farm,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Girl  or  woman,  for  board,  to  be 
housewife’s  helper  and  companion;  give  char¬ 
acter  reference  when  writing  for  particulars. 
MRS.  FRED  FATTEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — -Protestant  man  for  garden  work  and 
general  work  around  grounds;  one  who  can 
drive  preferred;  location  15  miles  of  New  York 
City:  state  wages  with  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Man  for  general  work  on  small 
boarding-house  farm;  good  home,  small  wages. 
KNICKERBOCKER  FARM,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  fanner;  must  milk  and  gen¬ 
eral  field  work;  experienced,  others  need  not 
apply;  also  one  good  single  man;  house  and 
garden;  state  salary  at  once.  E.  SNYDER,  R. 
D.  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN;  man  to  assist  man¬ 
ager  small  dairy  farm:  woman,  cook,  assist 
general  housework;  excellent  living  quarters; 
wages  $40.  to  be  increased  when  couple  have 
proved  their  worth;  references  required;  owner. 
K.  S.  CONGDON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Soutbbury.  Conn. 


HOUSEAVORKER  —  Must  be  able  to  answer 
telephone,  doctor’s  office;  fond  of  children; 
four  in  family;  $35  a  month  to  start.  Write 
BOX  375,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING,  TAVO  children,  good  home. 
SPIEGLER,  1534  E.  19th,  Brooklyn. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WITH  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  7922, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  reliable  boys  on  farms,  es¬ 
tates  and  eare  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one 
or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $15  a  month 
and  carfare;  inexperienced  pupils  will  work  for 
board,  carfare,  and  $2  to  $4  a  month;  give  ref¬ 
erences  with  first  letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Agricultural  Department,  Newtown 
High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  full  charge.  ADArERTISER  7944,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  SINGLE,  experienced  cowman, 
clean  milker;  institution,  estate  or  farm; 
state  wages.  SYLVESTER.  247  E.  93rd  St., 
New  York  City. 


INSPECTION,  ADA7ICE,  information  given  es¬ 
tates  in  all  art  and  nature  garden  matters, 
landscape  gardening,  forestry,  tree  surgery:  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  on  call.  MAX  M.  KUMER, 
Landscape  Architect.  Forestry  Expert,  Tree 
Surgeon,  P.  O.  Box  136,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Light  farm  work,  poul¬ 
try,  caretaker,  chauffeur,  married,  daughter 
19,  son  15.  GROA'ER  CALKINS,  AValton,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  BOY,  18  years  old,  wants 
to  help  with  chores  on  farm  ‘  by  Protestant 
people.  GEO.  HAUSER,  66-47  Forest  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  DEPENDABLE,  elderly  man, 
wants  work  on  poultry  farm.  Address  AD-' 
A’ERTISER  7949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  MARRIED  man.  childless,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position,  caretaker,  poultry- 
man;  no  liquor;  efficient,  reliable,  references; 
at  present  employed;  cottage,  moderate  salary. 
ADVERTISER  7987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCH  LAD,  single,  groom,  chauffeur,  gar¬ 
dener,  experienced  bricklayer,  plasterer;  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  large  stable  preferred ;  ref¬ 
erences.  AVM.  ARNOT,  449  Underwood,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  vegetable  gardener,  lawn, 
carpenter,  repairs,  general  useful,  driver’s 
license;  good  cook,  neat,  clean,  general  house¬ 
work;  references;  reasonable  wages.  GEORGE 
BROWNELL,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  41,  wants  steady  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experienced  poultry,  gardening, 
greenhouse,  in  and  outside  work;  state  wages 
with  board  and  room  in  first  letter.  SAMUEL 
J.  CASA  R  EGO  LA,  296  Main  St.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ACTIA’E,  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  American, 
married,  good  herdsman,  dairyman,  calf-man, 
growing  farm  crops,  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  nine 
years  last  position.  BOX  14,  East  AValpole, 
Mass. 


MAN  WANTS  work  poultry  farm,  some  experi¬ 
ence;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  7992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  EXPERIENCED  poultrymnn,  vege¬ 
table,  fruit,  dairyman,  mechanic;  sober,  de¬ 
pendable,  good  home,  kind  treatment,  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7994,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING  BY  REFINED  lady,  more  for 
home  than  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  7996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  15  YEARS’  experience,  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  7997,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  UNDERGRADUATE  (medicinally  in¬ 
terested)  desires  employment  during  August 
on  country  doctor’s  homestead;  no  tobacco, 
liquor.  WATSON,  40  Hickory  Drive,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  experienced  farm¬ 
er  and  gardener,  caretaker;  responsibility  is 
guaranteed;  no  greeny  at  position  throughout; 
best  reference;  please  state  wages  paid,  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  McMINN,  West  Chester,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 


AMERICAN,  50,  CLEAN,  honest,  reliable,  ex¬ 
perienced  gardening,  poultry,  lawns,  flowers; 
private  place,  estate,  small  farm,  one  cow; 
eighteen  dollars  month,  board.  Address  GEO. 
HADLEY,  Gen.  Del.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  reliable,  wants  position.  JANSEN, 
28-20  Bell  Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single.  Ameri¬ 
can,  35,  college  trained  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence;  capable,  industrious,  efficient;  expert  in 
incubation  and  brooding;  complete  knowledge 
breeding,  feeds  and  feeding,  culling,  killing  and 
dressing,  dry  picking,  caponiziug;  turkeys, 
ducks  and  waterfowl;  specialist  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  salary  reasonable  but  no  share  proposi¬ 
tion:  commercial  or  estate:  first-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  8007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  strong,  some  farm  experience, 
wants  general  farm  work.  MARINO,  413 
East  147th  St.,  New  York. 


GERMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private  estate, 
handy  all  around;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  and  caretaker 
on  private  or  farm  estate;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  middle-aged,  small  family,  handy  with 
tools;  reasonable  salary;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  well  educated,  wishes  to 
work  on  private  estate  as  assistant  farmer  or 
houseworker;  will  also  work  in  a  boarding 
house  or  camp;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
8012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  FARM  job  by  strong,  healthy  high 
school  boy;  some  experience;  willing  learner; 
moderate  wage  and  keep.  R.  HILL,  Essex 
Fells,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  12  years’  thorough 
experience:  answer  anv  proposition  advanced. 
ADVERTISER  8014,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  desires  position  on 
farm;  many  years  experience.  ADVERTISER 
8015,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  high  school  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  farm :  experience, 
reference.  WM.  G.  PFLANZ,  9425  134th  St., 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED,  AMERICAN  farmer,  45,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm :  life  experience  with  crops 
and  dairy  work;  qualified  to  operate  farm;  good 
references;  will  board  help,  or  would  consider 
renting  good  dairy  farm  with  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  tractor  op¬ 
erator.  farm  mechanic,  handy -man;  experi¬ 
enced  brooding  or  laying  poultry,  orchard  or 
golf-course  work.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Box  404, 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Bargain  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  main 
highway,  within  hundred  miles  New  York; 
small  house.  ADVERTISER  7940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE1 — 640  acres  in  Wyoming, 
cheap;  some  improvements,  good  soil,  one  mile 
from  railroad  station  and  school.  W.  E.  JA¬ 
COBY,  Rt.  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  SPANISH  residence  or  inn,  living 
room  35  ft.;  garage;  $7,600;  near  town; 
photos;  13%  acres;  main  road;  near  Freehold; 
stream,  woodland:  $750;  owner.  S.  KLINE, 
R.  D.  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone  956-W. 


SEASHORE  FOR  SALE— Cherry  Quay,  Barne- 
gat.  Bay,  hewn  log  cabin,  3  rooms,  toilet, 
porch,  electric,  water;  $300;  two  weeks  erec¬ 
tion,  40-ft.  lots,  $95  and  up;  restricted,  Chris¬ 
tian  residential;  road  directions.  15  LEXING¬ 
TON  AVE,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  - —  1%-aere  poultry  farm,  6-room 
house,  electricity,  bath;  roadstand;  on  con¬ 
crete  road,  35  miles  from  Newark;  easy  terms; 
$7,000.  ADVERTISER  7986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE; — 10-aere  fruit  farm,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries;  good  condition:  house  mod¬ 
ern;  terms.  Address  FRANK  WEMESFELDER, 
R.  F.  D.  7,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  Lister  County  poultry  farm, 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  7989,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 140-acre  dairy  farm,  completely 
equipped;  good  buildings;  R.  F.  D.,  telephone, 
electricity,  running  water:  on  shores  of  lake. 
Summer  resort,  fine  for  tourists:  for  further 
particulars  write  ARCHIE  R.  BOTENS,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 


IN  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  135-aere  farm.  30 
acres  river  bottom  land,  440  acres  mountain 
farm;  residence  with  lots  in  Strasburg  and  nine 
acres  suburban  tract:  full  information.  FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK,  Strasburg,  Va. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  near  Springfield,  Mass.;  25 
acres,  long  frontage  on  main  highway;  9-room 
house,  stream,  electricity,  bath,  town  water, 
town  gas,  barn,  garage,  poultry  houses,  fruit, 
shade,  shrubs;  $5,000.  $1,000  down;  photographs. 
JOSEPH  KELLY,  Wilderness  Club,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


LAND  FOR  SALE— 5  or  10-acre  lots,  near 
Harding  Highway,  1%  miles  from  Elmer,  N. 
J. :  build  your  own  buildings;  surveyed,  clear 
title,  loam  soil,  high  land,  no  rocks,  good  water; 
$20  per  acre;  investigate.  ELTON  J.  NEW¬ 
KIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  COUNTRY  store,  large  house,  4 
acres;  also  71-acre  farm.  WENNERHOLM, 
Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  1.100  laying 
capacity,  equipped,  pedigreed  stock;  5-room 
house,  all  improvements,  cement  road,  20  miles 
to  Atlantic  City;  $7,500.  ADVERTISER  7993, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STREAM-BORDERED.  35-COW  dairy  farm,  on 
paved  road,  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  modern 
house,  furnace,  running  water,  telephone;  115- 
ft.  barn,  stable,  silo;  186  acres,  60  productive 
tillage,  good  pasture,  woodland;  $5,000;  long¬ 
term,  easy  payments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SMALL  FARM  for  sale,  new  buildings,  new 
machinery,  fertile  land,  good  stock,  water 
supply,  orchard,  timber,  crops,  fences;  near 
State  road  and  large  village;  price  $6,500.  LEON 
WODIKE,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


SWAP — 15-acre  chicken  and  truck  farm  with 
3-4-room  cottages;  on  hard  road;  mile  from 
city;  for  farm  in  York  State.  M.  McCULLOUGH, 
Star  Route,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buying,  fully 
equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm;  State  road; 
electric;  grade  A  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
7998,  care  $Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-room  farm  house,  20-acre  lake, 
waterfall,  2  barns,  50  acres  land;  stone  road; 
100  miles  New  York:  $6,000.  BLAKES  A  DUN- 
KELBURG,  Seelyville,  Pa. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE,  high  ground,  near  lake.  R. 

F.  CONKLIN,  West  Grove,  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  sacrifice,  house  of  10  rooms, 
all  improvements,  located  at  Glen  Gardner, 
N.  J.;  suitable  for  doctor  or  private  home; 
price  $4,000.  GRACE  BILLS,  Farmingdale, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  fruit  farm;  apples,  peaches, 
grapes;  all  modern  conveniences  in  home;  good 
condition;  7  rooms  and  bath:  write  or  come  for 
other  information.  CARLO  ABBAMONDI,  Frank- 
linville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  house  near  Barnegat  Bay; 

write  for  particulars.  E.  B.  CAMBURN, 
Waretown,  N.  J. 


CLEAN  OLD  man  wants  2-3  rooms  or  small 
bungalow  unfurnished,  near  salt  water,  all 
year;  state  rent.  ADVERTISER  8003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  equipped  stocked  dairy 
and  genera!  farm,  good  roads,  electricity;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  8004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANT  TO  BUY  a  small  farm,  about  20  acres, 
good  buildings;  80  miles  to  New  York.  A 
THODE,  31-76  33rd  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

70  ACRES  OR  LESS,  village  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  tourist  home,  all  conveniences;  buses. 
CHAS.  BEST,  Sloansville,  N.  Y.;  on  Route 

FOR  SALE — House,  20  acres,  fronting  river; 

good  for  poultry  and  truck;  $200  down  bal¬ 
ance  $450.  J.  H.  BIGHAM,  R.  D.  3,  Seaford 
Del. 

POULTRY  FARM,  25  acre3.  State  road,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  2,000  layers;  particulars. 
WM.  BECKER,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

SALE. — 1-50  very  fertile  acres  or  paying  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  farm,  cheap;  opposite  Hadley  Air¬ 
port.  IPLAND,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MAINE — Sale  or  rent,  200  acres,  Atlantic  High¬ 
way;  runs  through  farm,  in  town  of  North- 
port;  8-room  house,  screened  porch,  running 
spring  water  in  house,  building  connected; 
furnished  if  desired.  WOODS,  101  Erasmus  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs,  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  qualitv, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

CRYSTAL  FALLS  Farm,  improvements,  excel¬ 
lent  table;  rates  $12  to  $14.  ARCHIE  DEAN. 
Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm;  reasonable 
rates.  MRS.  ED  KNUDSEN,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  in  quiet  farm  home,  $7 
per  week.  MRS.  BERT  CLEMENS,  Crooked 
Creek,  Pa. 

LARGE  FARM  home,  airy  rooms,  shady  lawn. 

quiet,  refined;  $10  week,  $30  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  V  ANTED  on  farm.  $9  week,  adults 
only.  MRS.  B.  G.  KYLE,  West  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — Accommodate  4;  bath 
etc.;  Pemigewasset  Valley,  N.  H.;  D  W  H  • 
moderate  rates.  ADVERTISER  8009,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Boarders  on  modern  farm,  $8  week, 
beginning  July  22.  FRANK  AYER,  Brandon, 

SUMMER  BOARDERS  on  farm,  adults  $35, 
children  $20.  HILEMAN,  R.  3,  Bernville,  Pa. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  reasonable  rates.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  7999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GUESTS  TAKEN,  pleasant  farm  home,  $12 
week.  MRS.  HUGH  ADAIR,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

INFANTS  AND  SMALL  children  to  board,  ex¬ 
cellent  care,  best  references.  EMMA  LANE, 
Willow,  N.  Y. 

LADY  SHARE  lovely  Maine  country  home  adult 
couple;  excellent  place  convalescent,  or  let 
July,  August  and  September,  $200;  improve¬ 
ments.  garage,  river  frontage,  large  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  8011,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  RECOVERING  nervous  ailment  seeks 
board;  work  to  pay  for  board.  ADVERTISER 
8017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  Miscellaneous 

fl 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 
bees,  70e  each;  10  for  65c  each;  25  for  55e 
each;  immediate  shipments;  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE — 5-72  capacity  Arndt  laying  cages, 
grower,  starter.  H.  R.  ROTH,  8518  122nd  St., 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cap-ball  pistols  marked  “Paterson, 
N.  J.”;  old  “Colts.”  JAMES  SERVEN,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

FREE  RENT  wanted  on  abandoned  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  responsible,  clean  Holland  family  in 
exchange  for  caretaking,  painting,  etc. ;  must 
have  liveable  rooms,  eleetrieitv;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


for  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


the  biggest,  huskiest  truck  in 
lowest-priced  Six  in  the  world 


And  Chevrolet  gives  you 
the  economy  field  —  the 

When  you  buy  your  truck,  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter — get  the 
facts  about  the  engine.  If  it  isn't  valve-in -head,  if  it 
isn't  a  Six ,  think  twice.  Because  you  simply  can't 
get  all  the  power  you  want,  plus  peak  economy, 
with  any  other  kind  of  engine.  Six  cylinders  blot 
out  vibration — cut  down  wear  and  tear.  Valve-in¬ 
head  construction  gives  you  more  power  on  less 
gasoline.  Combine  an  engine  like  that  with  a  body 


and  chassis  that  are  truck-built  throughout,  and  you 
have  a  hauling  outfit  that  more  than  earns  its  keep. 
You  have,  in  fact,  the  fastest-selling  farm  truck  in 
the  world — the  handsome,  sturdy,  reliable  Chev¬ 
rolet.  And  that’s  not  all.  Big  as  it  is,  efficient  as  it  is, 
powerful  as  it  is,  this  truck  costs  less  to  buy  than 
any  other  Six  on  the  market. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.M.A.C .  terms 
A  General  Motors  Value 


. 


i 


j 


, 


190,000  miles  through  desert 
heat  and  still  has  original 
pistons — J.  L.  Bain,  of  El  Centro, 
California,  wlio  owned  this  Chev¬ 
rolet  truck,  says  it  was  still  hauling 
6  to  7  tons  of  hay  a  trip  when  he 
traded  it  for  a  1934  model.  ''The, 
only  expense  we  have  had,”  he 
writes,  "was  the  replacement  of 
one  wheel  hearing.” 
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Summer  Hints  to  Flower  Gardeners 

The  flowers  that  begin  their  growth  so  vigor¬ 
ously  and  healthily  in  Spring  may  suddenly  de¬ 
velop  ailments  in  Summer.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  every  gardener  must  inevitably  expect 
disease  in  his  flowers.  Happily  this  is  not  true, 
but  when  it  does  occur  i>erhaps  a  few  hints  may 
prove  helpful.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  Summer  that 
these  plant  ailments  show  themselves  in  a  recog¬ 
nizable  way.  Oftentimes  the  mere  knowledge  that 
a  certain  disease  does  exist  in  the  garden  will  help 
to  avoid  further  complications  that  might  be  still 
more  serious. 

Let's  go  down  the  garden  path  and  see  what 
might  be  there.  How  about  the  Delphiniums? 
There  are  at  least  three  troubles  that  might  occur. 
There  is  the  black  spot  of  the  leaves,  a  bacterial 
disease  that  causes  shiny  black  spots  and  streaks 
in  the  leaves  that  sometimes  kills  most  of  the 
foliage.  If  present  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  now,  except  to  cut  off  the  affected  stalks  and 
burn  them.  Drench  the  soil  about  the  plant  with 
Bordeaux.  If  caught  early  enough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  or  dusting  with  copper-lime  dust  would 
help.  But,  this  is  a  case  to  remember  about  next 
Spring,  when  the  new  plants  and  the  soil  about 
them  should  be  drenched  with  Bordeaux. 

If  the  stalks  rot  off  at  the  base  it  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  that  is  well  named,  the  mustard  seed 
fungus.  One  can  always  distinguish  it  by  the 
numerous  brown  mustard-seed  like  bodies  that 
form  on  the  rotted  parts.  Give  such  a  plant  a 
thorough  treatment  with  gypsum  or  land  plaster. 
Put  two  or  three  handfuls  of  this  white  powder 
about  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  work  it  into  the 
soil  about  the  crown. 

The  third  disease  is  known  as  Delphinium 
blacks,  and  can  always  be  recognized  by  the  black, 
more  or  less  compact,  distorted  flowers.  The  dis¬ 
eased  flowers  cannot  be  cured  and  would  best  be 
cut  off  and  burned,  but  spray  the  new  flowers  with 
a  nicotine  spray.  This  can  be  made  of  a  teaspoon 
of  nicotine  sulphate  in  a  gallon  of  water,  in  which 
a  piece  of  soap  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  has  been 
dissolved.  Spray  at  least  once  a  week  and  use 
a  strong  spray. 

If  the  Iris  leaves  are  withering,  or  are  showing 
a  brownish  discoloration  of  the  tips,  examine  the 
tissues  at  the  base.  This  trouble  may  be  due  to 
either  of  two  rots.  One  rot  reduces  the  rhizomes 
to  a  soft  mushy  condition,  which  can  be  found  by 
poking  about  the  base  of  the  leaves  with  a  stick. 
This  soft  rot  can  only  be  helped  by  digging  the 
clumps  and  sorting  out  the  rotted  roots.  If  the 
plant  is  valuable  and  you  wish  to  save  all  the 
rhizomes  possible,  then  simply  cut  away  the  rotted 
portions,  dust  with  sulphur  and  replant. 

If,  however,  the  rot  is  caused  by  the  mustard- 
seed  fungus  it  can  readily  be  recognized  as  was 
described  in  the  Delphinium  rot.  In  this  case  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  working  gypsum  about  the 
crown.  Gypsum  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a  drug 
store  or  at  a  lumber  yard.  If  the  pure  gypsum 
is  not  available  then  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  hair  plaster.  After 
sifting  out  the  hair  this  material  can  be  used. 

Certain  varieties  of  Iris  like  King,  Lent  A. 
Williamson,  May  Queen  and  several  others  are 
rather  badly  affected  with  a  leaf -blighting  disease 
that  may  almost  completely  ruin  the  plant.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  now  to 
stop  it.  But  remember  this,  and  next  Spring  or 
this  Fall  clear  away  all  these  diseased  leaves 
about  the  crown.  Do  a  thorough  job  because  this 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  next  year. 

Although  the  peonies  Lave  finished  blooming  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  examine  the  plants  at  this  time. 
If  any  of  the  branches  are  blighted  cut  them  off 
as  near  to  the  root  as  possible.  But,  if  the  leaves 
are  spotted  with  some  disease,  do  not  bother  about 
them  at  this  time.  The  plants  may  be  disfigured, 
but  there  is  not  much  chance  that  the  disease  will 
do  permanent  harm.  The  time  to  help  this  trouble 
is  next  Fall,  when  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground  and  burned. 

Remember  that  rose  bushes  should  be  dusted 
with  dusting  sulphur.  However,  do  not  apply  this 
when  the  blooms  are  open,  because  the  sulphur 
will  probably  bleach  the  petals,  especially  on  a 
hot  day.  This  same  treatment  should  also  be 
given  to  Phlox  for  the  yellow  leaf-blight.  This 
trouble  will  always  be  worse  in  hot  weather,  and 
we  must  be  careful  about  dusting  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  I  speak  from  sad  experi¬ 
ence,  because  I  completely  bleached  out  whole 
clusters  of  Phlox  blooms  in  this  way.  Further¬ 
more,  when  this  dust  is  applied  be  sure  to  direct 


the  dust  upward  against  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves.  When  the  blight  is  bad  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  these  applications  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  sometimes  twice. 

I  may  add  that  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs  are 
sometimes  affected  with  the  same  trouble.  The 
leaves  assume  a  yellowish  cast.  Again  sulphur 
dusting  is  the  remedy.  Frequently,  too,  whole 
branches  of  these  shrubs  will  turn  brown,  usually 
due  to  the  lack  of  water,  but  sometimes  the  result 


Snapdragon  rust;  its  control  is  dusting  toith  sulphur. 


of  winter-killing.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  water 
the  plant  thoroughly  and  frequently  during  the 
hot  dry  spells. 

Aster  plants  that  wilt  and  turn  black  are  hope¬ 
lessly  lost,  as  most  gardeners  know.  But,  more 
serious  still  is  the  fact  that  when  such  a  plant 
appears  in  the  bed  that  soil  has  become  inoculated 
with  a  disease  that  will  remain  there  for  at  least 
six  years.  This  disease,  the  stem-rot  or  wilt,  is 
difficult  to  control.  The  soil  can  be  disinfected 
with  formaldehyde,  using  a  pint  in  25  gallons  of 
water,  and  applying  this  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  per  square  foot  of  soil  to  the  thor- 


JJelphiniurn  Hacks,  a  disease  that  is  controlled  by 
dusting  or  spraying  ivith  nicotine. 


oughly  loosened  soil.  Do  not  plant  for  at  least 
two  weeks  after  this  treatment.  Naturally  this 
must  be  done  in  Spring  and  not  in  the  Summer. 
Furthermore,  if  there  are  any  perennials  in  the 
bed  the  treatment  cannot  be  used,  as  it  will  kill 
the  perennials. 

Aster  yellows  is  another  peculiar  disease  that 
has  rapidly  come  into  the  foreground.  It  is  not  a 
killing  disease,  but  stunts  the  plants,  turns  the 
leaves  yellow  and  ruins  the  flowers.  About  the 
only  prevention  for  this  trouble  is  to  build  a  cloth 
house  over  the  aster  bed.  It  should  be  at  least 
six  feet  high  and  well  supported  with  wires  to 
reduce  storm  damage.  The  cloth  should  be  a  good 
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grade  of  cheesecloth  and  with  sufficient  strength 
so  that  it  can  be  stretched  on  the  wooden  frame. 
Beneath  such  a  house  the  aster  can  be  grown  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  the  leaf-hopper  which  carries 
the  aster  yellows  virus. 

Snapdragons  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  the 
rust  disease.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  covered 
with  reddish-brown  pustules,  and  the  plants  may 
be  completely  killed.  The  best  time  to  stop  this 
disease  is  when  the  plants  are  small.  Dusting 
sulphur  is  a  sure  cure.  However,  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  this  treatment  is  dangerous  to  the 
flowers.  Hollyhocks  are  also  rather  subject  to  a 
similar  kind  of  trouble.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  develop  light  brown  pustules 
that  may  be  severe  enough  to  kill  the  leaves.  Again 
dusting  sulphur  is  the  control. 

When  branches  of  shrubs  like  privet,  Weigela 
and  others  die  suddenly  during  the  Summer  it  is 
probably  the  result  Of  Winter  injury.  Examine 
the  crown  of  the  plant  near  the  ground  level.  It 
is  usual  that  a  dead  cankerous  area  can  be  found 
there,  the  result  of  the  Winter  damage.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  cut  out  the  dead  part  and  fer¬ 
tilize  the  bush  with  manure  or  some  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  a  rather  large  amount  of  nitrate 
to  stimulate  the  new  growth.  The  amount  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  bush,  but  usually  a 
handful  or  two,  or  even  a  half  pound  for  a  large 
bush,  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  about,  the 
plant.  After  this  water  it  thoroughly. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  things 
that  may  develop.  In  case  of  doubt  send  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  State  where  the  trouble  can  be  diagnosed  and 
exact  information  will  be  given.  c.  t.  Gregory. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana. 


Holmland  Notes 

Portions  of  Northeastern  Ohio  seem  to  be  con¬ 
testing  the  Sahara  Desert  for  first  position  in  the 
heat  and  drought  column.  One  hundred  and  one 
degrees  in  the  shade  in  early  June  causes  one  to 
look  forward  to  July  and  August  with  appre¬ 
hension. 

Wheat  is  heading  short,  and  many  farmers  are 
cutting  wheat  and  oats  green  for  hay.  Some  are 
felling  trees  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  get  green 
food.  AVater  supplies  are  failing,  and  less  than 
usual  tomatoes,  cabbage,  peppers  and  other  plants 
are  being  set  out.  Nothing  like  this  has  happened 
in  the  memory  of  the  old-timers. 

And  yet,  through  it  all,  my  bed  of  columbine 
(Aquilegia)  is  making  a  splendid  showing.  Pink, 
red,  blue,  lavender,  white,  lemon,  cream,  solid  col¬ 
ors  and  in  combinations ;  blending  and  harmonizing 
in  iridescent  beauty.  Twenty-four  degrees  below 
zero  last  AVinter ;  a  hundred  and  one  above  a  few 
days  ago,  affects  them  not  at  all.  They  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  a  little  shade,  yet  day  after  day  in  full 
sunlight  does  not  lessen  their  enthusiasm.  They 
are  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  perennials.  The 
strain  is  Mrs.  Scott  Elliott’s.  There  may  be  others 
as  good,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  none  better. 

Near  the  columbine  bed  is  one  of  Saponaria 
ocymoides  (rock  soapwort).  This,  too,  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  heat,  drought  and  sub-zero  weather. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  of  the  diameter  of  a  bushel 
basket  and  covered  with  small,  pink  blossoms.  For 
one  who  wishes  a  spreading  rock-garden  or  wall 
plant  this  is  unexcelled. 

Not  far  from  the  Saponaria  is  a  bed  of  perennial 
flax  (Linum  perenne).  Each  morning  this  is  a 
mass  of  shining  blue  blossoms ;  each  midday  sees 
the  ground  covered  with  blue  petals  and  another 
crop  of  blossoms  being  manufactured  for  the  next 
day.  The  graceful  habit  of  growth,  its  hardiness 
and  beauty,  its  adaptability  to  conditions  and 
situations,  make  this  a  plant  beloved  by  florafans. 

Basket  of  Gold  (Alyssum  saxatile  compactum) 
made  its  usual  early  display  this  Spring.  Its 
brilliant  beauty  attracted  much  attention  and 
comment. 

Humming-birds  move  swiftly  through  the  colum¬ 
bine  ;  butterflies  hover  over  the  Saponaria ;  bumble¬ 
bees  visit  the  forget-me-not-like  blossoms  of  the 
Anchusa  Dropmore ;  and  the  locusts — oh,  dear ! 
AA7hy  bring  that  up?  Thousands  of  them — millions 
it  seems.  A  myriad  tiny  motors  humming  in  a  dis¬ 
tracting  chorus.  This  is  the  17-year-brood,  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers  destroyed  25  young,  De¬ 
licious  apple  trees  of  mine  17  years  ago.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  a  shine  to  the  old  Grimes 
Golden  apple  tree  in  the  front  yard.  Hundreds 
of  their  brown,  empty  husks  cover  the  bark  and 
the  ground.  AVhy  they  prefer  this  tree  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  The  result  of  their  visitation  will  be  appra- 
ent  within  a  few  weeks. 
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What  would  you  do  if  a  large  brown  thrush 
built  her  nest  and  laid  her  eggs  in  a  brushpile 
located  in  the  middle  of  a  plot  of  ground  you 
wanted  to  plow?  I  had  to  change  my  plans.  Mrs. 
Thrush  has  a  lease  on  that  brushpile  until  her 
children  are  old  enough  to  leave,  then  her  home 
goes  up  in  smoke.  A  large  blacksnake  visited  the 
brushpile  one  day,  and  did  he  make  the  dust  fly 
getting  away  from  there !  I  saw  him  coming 
toward  me  across  the  garden  with  Mrs.  Thrush 
grabbing  liis  tail  about  once  every  10  feet.  He 
came  my  way,  seemingly,  for  protection,  though  he 
was  too  large  for  the  bird  to  injure  severely.  Mrs. 
Thrush  gave  up  the  chase  about  15  feet  away.  I'll 
bet  that  snake  wore  his  tail  in  a  sling  for  the  next 
few  days.  He  has  evidently  not  molested  the  nest 
since,  for  the  young  birds  are  about  large  enough 
to  leave. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  telling  of  new  varieties  of  rhubarb  developed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  got  in  touch  with  them  and  the  result 
is  that  I  now  have  two  nice  plants  each  of  Penn 
State  Rhubarb  One,  Two  and  Three.  A  number 
of  grafts  made  according  to  instructions  in  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  bulletin,  procured 
through  an  announcement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are 
doing  fine.  Other  helpful  bulletins  from  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  been  secured  through  an¬ 
nouncements  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wonder  how  many 
readers  realize  how  much  assistance  in  various 
ways  they  can  get  from  their  favorite  farm  paper 
if  they  make  the  effort  to  do  so. 

Each  year  for  several  seasons  wrens  have  tried 
to  nest  in  the  newspaper  box.  Every  day  for  weeks 
they  carried  twigs  and  nearly  filled  it ;  and  each 
day,  before  the  carrier  arrived,  I  emptied  the  box. 
They  are  more  persistent  than  a  book  agent.  How¬ 
ever,  I  made  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  quarter 
in  the  bottom  of  a  four-inch  flower  pot  and  fas¬ 
tened  it  to  a  nearby  tree  with  the  large,  open  end 
of  the  pot  against  the  tree.  This  has  been  found 
satisfactory  by  the  feathered  midgets  and  they  no 
longer  covet  the  newspaper  box.  (Later— I  spoke 
too  soon;  another  couple  are  filling  the  box.) 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  papers 
telling  of  robins  flying  repeatedly  against  win¬ 
dows  for  three  and  four  weeks  at  a  time.  One 
made  efforts  to  get  in  through  the  window  in  the 
basement  door  of  our  church  for  fully  two  weeks. 
I  fastened  newspapers  and  wallpaper  in  different 
positions  over  and  near  the  window  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  what  caused  her  to  do  it.  or  what 
caused  her  to  stop,  I  do  not  know.  Some  say  that 
they  see  their  reflection  and  fight  it.  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  this  was  the  cause.  A  few 
days  after  she  gave  it  up  a  sparrow 
went  through  the  same  maneuvers  for 
several  days. 

I  set  out  600  tomato  plants  in 
ground  as  dry  as  an  ash  pile.  Water 
was  poured  in  the  holes  at  the  time 
and  they  are  now,  two  weeks  later, 
looking  fine.  Four  hundred  plants  were 
from  IS  inches  to  two  feet  long.  They 
were  laid  in  trenches  and  covered  so 
that  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the  tops 
were  out.  Right  over  the  roots  of  each 
1  sunk  a  four-inch  flower  pot.  These 
1  fill  with  water  about  once  every  six 
days.  Two  or  three  times  during  the 
season  I  shall  dissolve  two  tablespoons 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  each  10 
quarts  of  water.  It  takes  a  10-quart 
can  of  water  to  fill  about  20  pots. 

Last  year  the  starlings  descended 
upon  our  large  blackheart  cherry  tree 
and  stripped  it  of  fruit  within  two 
days.  This  year  they've  been  around 
looking  things  over  preparing  to  repeat 
the  performance.  I  wish  they'd  feed 
on  the  locusts  for  a  while ;  blame  ’em  ! 

But  what  the  starlings  miss  the 
drought  catches.  The  old  tree  bloomed  full  and 
‘’set”  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  and  I  just  get  my 
mouth  fixed  for  a  period  of  cherry  cobblers  when 
they  stop  growing  and  turn  red  aud  ripen  at  about 
the  size  of  a  pea. 

Strawberry  shortcake  is  but  a  dream :  blackberry 
pies  are  last  year’s  pleasant  memories ;  peach  roly- 
poly  is  a  delightful  anticipation  of  next  year.  If 
apples  were  to  sell  at  $2  a  bushel  my  crop  might 
bring  me  in  enough  to  buy  a  necktie.  It'  if  takes 
two  quarts  of  plums  to  make  a  pudding  I’ll  have 
about  enough  for  a  tart.  Even  the  goldfish  are  dry¬ 
ing  up.  However,  better  things  are  in  store.  What 
we  lose  this  season  we’ll  appreciate  more  next  year 
when  we  have  plenty.  Nature  always  strikes  a 


balance  sometime,  somehow.  Faith  can  heal  even 
the  ravages  of  locusts  and  sears  of  drought. 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  f.  s.  holmes. 


Why  Standardize  the  Eastern  Apple  Box? 

After  attending  many  meetings  and  reading  as 
many  reports  of  committees  who  are  endeavoring  to 
standardize  the  eastern  apple  box,  the  conclusion  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  too  many  sections  with  vary¬ 
ing  interests  are  concerned  in  this  matter  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

For  instance,  the  Hudson  River  growers  living 
within  trucking  distance  of  New  York  ship  largely 


When  the  Iris  plants  droop  over  and  become  scraggly 
in  appearance,  look  for  the  rot  in  the  rhizomes. 


by  truck,  and  they  want  a  box  that  will  fit  snugly 
into  their  trucks. 

New  England  growers  also  ship  by  truck,  and 
they  have  their  own  ideas  of  capturing  the  Boston 
market. 

We,  in  the  Lake  Ontario  belt,  ship  our  crop,  not 
only  in  trucks,  but  also  in  refrigerator  cars :  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  cars  used  are  the  style  known 
as  MDT,  measuring  8  ft.  4  in.  by  33  ft.  1  or  2  in. 
We  must  have  a  box  which  will  fit  these  cars  and 
can  also  be  loaded  into  trucks. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  essential  to  standardize  the 
apple  box  for  these  three  sections,  and  I  am  now 
going  ahead  with  the  box  best  suited  to  my  own  use. 
I  have  decided  on  the  following  after  much  study 
and  some  experimentation. 

The  box  that  I  am  going  to  use  this  Fall  is  known 
as  Style  4.  The  outside  measurements  are  17%x 
14%xl2i4  in.  without  top  slats.  The  details  are  as 
follows :  Cleats  or  posts  nailed  on  the  outside  7/16x 
1)4x12  in.  ;  ends  7/16x9  and  2x13%;  bottoms  5/16 
or  %xl7xl3% ;  sides  %xl0)4xl7% ;  ends  nailed; 


ends,  sides  and  bottoms  planed  on  one  side. 

The  2-in.  strip  for  handles  is  rounded  on  one  side ; 
the  9-iu.  end  also  is  rounded. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  selecting  this  box.  It 
will  fit  our  refrigerator  cars  without  bracing,  which 
is  expensive  and  should  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
bulk  of  my  crop  goes  in  refrigerator  cars.  The 
posts  nailed  on  the  outside  give  an  air  space  in 
piling  both  in  the  cars  and  in  storage.  This  air 
space  for  ventilation  and  cooling  is  essential  for  the 
proper  keeping  of  the  fruit.  This  size  box  holds  a 
little  more  than  a  bushel  of  fruit.  The  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  holds  more  than  a  bushel.  The  trade  demands 
a  box  that  can  compete  with  the  basket.  The  bas¬ 
ket,  as  we  have  been  packing  it,  gives  a  “heaped 


bushel.”  The  only  way  to  give  the  public  a  “heaped 
bushel”  in  a  box  is  to  make  the  box  hold  a  little 
more  than  a  bushel,  when  leveled  off.  My  box,  I 
figure,  will  hold  2,636  cubic  inches,  I  feel  that  it  is 
good  business  to  give  the  buyer  a  few  extra  apples. 

If  the  State  says  that  I  must  mark  the  contents 
exactly  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  stamp  my  box  “One  and  one-fifth  bushel” 
or  “One  bushel  and  one  peck,”  however  it  figures  out. 

Last  Fall  I  did  not  use  paper  liners,  but  covered  . 
the  fruit  with  a  paper  pad,  then  nailed  two  or  three 
slats  over  the  top  of  the  box.  The  slats  measure 
%x2%xl7  in.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Retiring  Marginal  Lands  in  Vermont 

With  the  recent  announcement  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt's  policy  of  spending  about  $400,000,000  yearly  to 
retire  so-called  marginal  lands  from  production,  we 
may  well  ask  the  question,  where  will  these  people 
go  where  their  condition  will  be  improved?  As  a 
resident  on  a  farm  that  might  come  under  this  clas¬ 
sification,  and  that  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  National  Forest,  this  question  is  causing 
considerable  thought  and  uneasiness  to  the  writer, 
and  many  of  his  neighbors.  I  believe  the  idea  back 
of  this  plan  is  instigated  by  an  honest  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  I  realize  that  there  are  many  sections 
where  part  at  least  of  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to 
sell  out  at  any  reasonable  price  if  they  could  get 
where  conditions  are  better.  Likewise  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  this  poorer  land 
would  improve  the  markets  for  products  raised  on 
the  better  land. 

There  are  in  the  hill  sections  of  Vermont  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  which  have  been  abandoned  entirely, 
or  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  point 
where  they  are  not  capable  of  economical  production. 
In  most  cases  the  cause  for  the  present  condition  of 
these  farms  is  not  so  much  unproductive  soil  as  un¬ 
desirable  living  conditions  caused  by  poor  roads, 
lack  of  school  facilities,  distance  from  local  mar¬ 
kets,  along  with  a  general  falling  off  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion.  Where  the  land  has  badly  run  down  or  the 
buildings  are  in  need  of  very  extensive  repairs  or 
replacement,  these  farms  offer  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  anyone  wishing  to  secure  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  family  from  farm  operations.  There  are, 
however,  interspersed  with  these  undesirable  places 
many  farms  which  have  been  well  managed,  the 
buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and  taken  one  year 
after  another,  their  owners  are  getting  along  as  well 
as  the  average.  I  bought  such  a  farm  in  1916,  and 
still  continue  to  operate  it.  Present  indications, 
however,  are  that  we  will  be  obliged 
to  sell  to  the  Federal  government 
within  two  or  three  years  and  at  a 
price  that  will  give  us  no  opportunity 
to  purchase  a  farm  in  a  more  favored, 
but  likewise  higher-priced  section.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  any  legal  action  to  get 
us  out ;  as  one  neighbor  remarked : 
“They  have  a  more  diplomatic  meth¬ 
od.”  But  by  buying  up  enough  of  the 
neighboring  farms  they  will  make  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  such  that  we  will  have 
to  get  out. 

We  bought  this  farm  for  $2,500, 
sugar-making  equipment  included. 
From  the  time  we  purchased  it  in  1916 
up  to  1930  we  made  a  net  average  labor 
income  of  $700  per  year,  after  paying- 
operating  expenses,  taxes  and  interest 
on  an  investment  figured  at  about  $6,- 
000,  and  besides  this  we  had  our  house 
rent,  fuel,  meat,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  dairy  supplies,  and  what  else  the 
farm  would  produce.  We  are  not  say¬ 
ing  much  about  the  last  four  years  but 
believe  we  have  weathered  the  depres¬ 
sion  as  well  as  the  average.  At  the  price  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  paying  for  farm  lands  in  this  section, 
they  would  allow  me  about  $1,000  for  this  place,  or 
just  about  what  I  have  received  for  the  potatoes 
from  three  acres.  I  am  not  so  narrow-minded  that 
I  think  this  is  the  only  or  best  farm  available.  What 
is  bothering  me  is  to  know  where  I  could  buy  an¬ 
other  farm  capable  of  supporting  my  family,  with 
the  $1,000  I  would  get  for  this  one.  Perhaps  the 
Federal  government  intends  to  provide  jobs  for  all 
of  these  marginal  farmers,  but  having  been  my  own 
boss  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  last  20  years 
I  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  being  whistled 
in  and  out. 

As  a  straight  dairy  proposition  these  hill  farms 


Aster  yellows  (on  the  left).  These  yellows  dwarfed  plants  are  not  killed  by  the 
disease  but.  once  the  disease  becomes  established  in  the  garden,  aster  plants  are 
never  safe  unless  protected  by  a  cloth  house. 
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do  not  come  up  to  the  more  level  farms 
in  the  valleys,  but  most  of  the  successful 
hill  farmers  have  a  more  diversified 
source  of  income  than  is  possible  on  the 
valley  farms.  Most  of  them  produce 
maple  syrup ;  in  fact  some  of  the  best 
sugar-producing  sections  of  the  State  are 
included  in  the  area  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  take  over.  Most  of 
these  farms  produce  splendid  potatoes 
with  satisfactory  yields  (300  to  400 
bushels  per  acre  not  unusual),  and  there 
is  usually  wood  and  timber  which  adds  to 
the  income  in  normal  times.  Everything 
taken  into  consideration,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  good  hill  farm  of¬ 
fered  better  opportunities  for  a  man  with 
a  limited  capital  than  did  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  valley  farms.  There  are  some 
disadvantages,  I  will  allow.  Many  of 
them  do  not  have  electricity,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  accessible  to  automobile 
traffic  for  three  or  four  months  during 
the  Winter.  The  land  is  also  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  on  account  of  the  grades  and 
stone; 

Regardless  of  how  it  appears  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  sections  the  all-wise 
and  all-powerful  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  decreed  that  we  would  be  better 
off  somewhere  else,  and  it  looks  as  if  we 
would  have  to  go.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
glad  of  it  some  time.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  this  policy  is  to  be  carried 
out  there  are  certain  other  conditions 
that  should  be  insisted  upon. 

First,  I  would  stop  all  reclamation 
proposals  in  the  distant  corners  of  the 
country.  Second,  I  would  have  them 
take  a  whole  neighborhood  if  they  took 
any,  so  the  towns  would  not  have  to  keep 
roads  and  schools  with  lessened  taxes. 
And  lastly,  I  believe  they  should  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  producing  farms, 
based  on  their  earning  capacity  as  well 
as  their  acreage,  so  that  the  owners  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  else¬ 
where,  and  not  be  left  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  some  make-work  program. 

MARGINAL  FARMER. 


Preparing  Strawberry 
Juice 

The  University  of  Tennessee  gives  the 
following  instructions  for  preparing 
strawberry  juice  in  Circular  No.  48,  by 
G.  A.  Shuey : 

Only  sound,  clean  fruit  should  be  used, 
since  a  small  amount  of  moldy  or  soured 
fruit  will  spoil  the  flavor  of  a  large 
volume  of  juice.  The  berries  should  be 
heated  in  enamel  ware  or  granite  ware 
vessels.  Moderate  heating  soften  the  tis¬ 
sues  which  yield  the  juice,  imparts  flavor, 
precipitates  protein  matter,  and  gives  a 
clear  juice. 

Wash  the  berries  free  from  adhering 
dirt,  remove  the  caps,  and  measure  into  a 
heating  vessel,  adding  one-half  pint  of 
water  for  each  quart  of  berries.  Heat 
slowly,  with  frequent  stirring,  to  190°F. 
and  hold  at  about  this  temperature  for  15 
minutes.  If  necessary,  move  the  vessel  to 
a  cooler  part  of  the  stove.  A  thermom¬ 
eter  should  be  used  to  determine  the  tem¬ 
perature.  After  15  minutes,  cover  the 
vessel,  remove  from  the  heat,  and  allow 
to  stand  10  minutes  longer.  A  fair  qual¬ 
ity  of  juice  can  be  prepared  from  straw¬ 
berries  without  removing  the  caps. 

Place  a  double  thickness  of  muslin  in¬ 
side  the  bowl  of  a  fruit  press,  using  a 
cloth  large  enough  to  envelop  the  pulp 
completely  when  the  bowl  is  filled.  Small 
quantities  may  be  squeezed  through  the 
cloth  by  hand.  Transfer  the  heated  ber¬ 
ries  and  juice  to  the  press,  allow  to  drain 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  collect  the  juice 
in  an  earthenware  crock  or  enameled 
vessel  for  subsequent  treatment.  Fold  the 
cloth  over  the  pulp,  apply  pressure 
gradually  until  practically  all  juice  has 
been  squeezed  out,  and  allow  ample  time 
to  drain. 

Glass  bottles,  or  fruit  jars  with  glass 
tops,  should  be  used  as  containers  for  the 
juice.  The  bottles  should  be  of  the  type 
that  can  be  sealed  with  cork-lined  metal 
caps  by  means  of  a  small  hand-power 
capper. 

Measure  the  juice  obtained  into  a 
granite  ware  or  other  enameled  vessel  and 
add  one-fourth  pound  of  cane  sugar  fox- 
each  quart  of  juice,  or  one  pound  per 
gallon,  and  warm  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 
Stir  the  juice  constantly  and  do  not  allow 
the  tempei-ature  to  rise  above  150° F. 
Pour  into  clean,  sterile  bottles  or  glass 
jars  and  seal  immediately.  The  bottles 
and  caps,  jars  and  lids  should  be  boiled 
in  water  for  at  least  two  minutes  to  ren¬ 
der  them  sterile.  Even  though  very 
warm  juice  is  placed  into  the  bottles  and 
jars,  they  should  not  be  made  brimful. 
About  a  half-inch  space  should  be  left  to 
admit  of  expansion  during  sterilization. 

Submerge  the  sealed  bottles  or  jars  of 
warm  juice  in  water  of  about  the  same 
temperature  in  a  wash  boiler  or  other 
suitable  vessel.  The  bottles  should  rest 
on  a  false  bottom  of  wood  or  wire  screen¬ 
ing  to  prevent  burning.  Place  a  ther- 
mometer  in  the  water  surrounding  the 
bottles,  heat  to  175°F.,  and  hold  at  this 
temperature  for  30  minutes.  Remove  the 
container  from  the  water,  set  aside  to 
cool,  and  store  in  any  convenient  place. 

Sweetened  juice  prepared  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  described  provides  an  excellent 
bevei-age.  Some  people  may  prefer  the 
sweetened  juice  diluted  with  aix  equal 
part  of  plain  or  carbonated  water. 


Uncommon  Cut  Flowers 
Make  Money  for  the 
Roadside  Merchant 

Of  the  almost  numberless  roadside 
merchants  who  are  trying  to  swell  their 
income  through  the  sale  of  cut  flowers, 
few  are  doing  eveix  a  fair  portion  of  the 
business  that  is  possible  in  an'  evenly 
balanced  selection  of  flowers.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  may  be  verified  by 
following  the  average  roadside  dealer 
through  his  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
schedule.  It  will  be  found  that  he  sells 
the  same  old  line  of  easily-grown  flowers 
— the  same  sorts  that  his  neighbors  are 
selling — year  after  year.  These  include 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  peonies,  daisies  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  and  a  lot  of  annuals,  all  of 
which  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  often  they  have  become  so  common¬ 
place  they  have  lost  caste  with  the  more 
discriminating  buyers. 

No  roadside  vendor  will  ever  attain  the 
maximum  in  sales  volume  until  he  has 
rounded  out  his  list  of  flowers  to  include 
the  best  of  the  rare  kinds.  This  fact  has 


been  borne  out  time  after  time  during  the 
dozen  or  more  years  that  I  have  spent 
in  propagating  this  class  of  plant  mate¬ 
rial.  A  really  good  plant  may  remain  rare 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Usually  in  the 
case  of  perennials,  it  is  because  the  spe¬ 
cies  is  hard  to  grow  or  hard  to  propagate. 
Rarely  is  it  good  policy  for  a  market 
gardener  to  try  to  make  money  with  a 
plant  that  is  extremely  hard  to  grow.  A 
good  example  to  illustrate  this  conclusion 
is  the  so-called  blue  Himalayan  poppy 
(Meconopsis  Baileyi).  That  grower’s 
fortune  is  made  who  can  put  superbly- 
done  plants  and  flowers  of  this  species  on 
the  market,  yet  who  is  claiming  the  re¬ 
ward?  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  that 
is  hard  to  propagate  may  be  the  most 
profitable  part  of  a  grower’s  operations. 
It  would  not,  of  coui-se,  be  the  part  of 
good  judgment  to  jump  into  a  class  of 
plants  that  are  practically  impossible  to 
propagate,  but  there  is  a  long  list  of  good 
subjects  just,  hard  enough  to  keep  the  slip¬ 
shod  grower  at  arms  length.  These  plants 
should,  and  often  will,  prove  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  profit  and  loss  in 
the  roadside  dealer’s  cut  flower  business. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  a  list  of  hardy 
plants  which  are  just  difficult  enough  in 
propagating  to  make  them  i-are.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  winnow  out  the 
most  difficult  ones  from  the  following  list, 
leaving  none  that  cannot  be  handled  by  a 
careful  grower,  even  though  he  has  never 
done  work  of  the  kind.  It  has  also  been 
thought  best  to  exclude  those  kinds  which 
require  special  equipment  other  than  hot¬ 
beds  or  cold  frames,  as  these  are  usu¬ 
ally  a  part  of  every  market  gardener’s 
layout. 

The  monkshood  (Aconitum)  family  is 
to  the  Fall  months  what  Delphiniums  ai-e 
to  early  Summer.  After  the  latter  have 
passed,  the  Aconitums  furnish  the  ever- 
popular  blue  color,  and  a  good  selection 
of  species  will  carry  the  cut  right  through 
late  Summer  and  Fall  up  to  freezing 
weather.  They  may  be  grown  in  open 
sun  or  partial  shade.  In  any  case,  keep 
them  away  from  the  vegetable  garden  to 
avoid  mistakes,  as  the  roots  have  a  dead¬ 
ly  poison,  and  they  must  have  pi-otection 
in  Winter.  Where  a  large  quantity  is 
grown,  a  good  form  of  protection  is  to 
plow  a  furrow  on  both  sides  of  the  row, 
throwing  the  soil  over  the  plants.  Small 
numbers  may  be  wintered  under  a  thick 
layer  of  leaves  in  the  North  or  coarse 
straw  in  the  Centi-al  States. 

Propagation  of  these  subjects  is  easiest 
accomplished  by  division  of  the  tuberous 
or  thick-fibrous  roots  in  Fall  or  Spring. 


This  presupposes  a  supply  of  plants  to 
start  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
rather  slow  at  the  best.  Propagation 
from  seeds  is  somewhat  difficult  but  may 
be  done  by  the  patient.  My  experience 
shows  that  deep  planting  of  the  seeds  is 
a  common  fault.  A  good  plan  is  to  seed 
in  flats  of  soil  similar  to  that  used  for 
vegetable  plants,  barely  covering  the 
seeds  and  placing  the  flats  in  a  cold 
frame  where  moisture  conditions  are 
under  control  of  the  operator  at  all  times. 
During  the  Spring  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  this  work  in  the  North, 
while  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  is  best 
for  the  South. 

A  selection  of  these  plants  might  in¬ 
clude  the  following :  Aconitum  autumn- 
ale,  four  to  five  feet,  dark  blue  flowers 
from  September  to  frost ;  A.  barbatum, 
two  to  three  feet,  bluish  violet,  June  and 
July;  A.  Fischerii,  two  feet,  clear  blue, 
September  and  October;  A.  napellus, 
three  to  four  feet,  dark  blue,  July  and 
August  (this  species  is  also  available  in 
other  coloi-s,  such  as  rose,  blue  and  white 
and  light  blue)  ;  A.  Wilsonii,  five  to  six 
feet,  violet-blue,  September. 

One  of  the  best  flowers  of  Fall  is  the 
Japanese  Anemone.  Also,  it  is  one  of  the 
least  known.  Requix-ing  vegetative  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  case  of  named  varieties, 
and  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  they  have 
never  become  plentiful.  They  need  a 
deep,  rich  soil  and  must  never  suffer  for 


moisture  during  their  vegetative  period. 
Other  than  these  two  factors,  they  are 
easy  to  cultivate,  requiring  no  special  at¬ 
tention  except  a  Winter  mulch  to  protect 
them  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  matter  of  px-opagation  is  not  un¬ 
duly  difficult  once  a  few  factors  are 
understood.  The  work  is  best  done  in 
early  Spring.  Dig  up  some  of  the  largest 
clumps,  and  cut  all  of  the  roots,  large 
and  small,  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
long.  Place  the  cut  pieces  in  boxes  of 
sandy  soil,  covering  them  about  aix  inch 
deep.  Put  the  boxes  in  a  cool  frame 
where  they  can  be  kept  fairly  moist,  and 
they  will  start  top-growth  in  about  two 
weeks.  When  this  growth  reaches  two  or 
three  inches,  put  each  plant  in  a  3-in. 
pot,  plunging  the  pots  in  sand  or  ashes 
in  a  frame,  and  keep  them  covered  until 
danger  of  wilting  has  passed.  Plants 
handled  in  this  way  will  make  sufficient 
root-growth  in  a  few  weeks  so  they  may 
be  safely  moved  to  nursery  rows  in  the 
open.  After  that  time,  common  garden 
treatment  will  bring  them  to  a  flowering 
stage  the  second  Fall. 

The  following  varieties  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use:  Alba,  white, 
three  feet.  Fall;  Alice,  rose-pink,  two 
feet,  Fall ;  Mt.  Rose,  large,  double  rose, 
three  feet,  September  to  November; 
Prince  Henry,  double  dark  pink,  two  feet, 
Fall ;  Queen  Charlotte,  semi-double  deep 
pink,  three  feet,  Fall ;  Richard  Arends, 
white,  four  feet,  Fall ;  Whirlwind,  semi¬ 
double,  white,  three  feet,  Fall. 

Artemisia  Silver  King,  the  ghost  plant, 
is  a  comparatively  new  thing  that  is  com¬ 
manding  much  attention.  It  is  used  more 
for  its  silvei’y-white  leaves  than  for  the 
blossoms,  but  its  sprays  of  mist-like 
flowers  are  very  useful  to  give  airiness  to 
heavy-looking  bouquets.  The  plant  grows 
about  three  feet  high,  flowering  in  eai’ly 
Summer.  The  sprays  may  be  dried  for 
Winter  and  used  with  other  sjp-called 
everlastings.  Propagation  is  best  done  by 
division  of  clumps  in  Spring  or  Fall. 

Astilbes  are  favorite  flowers  for  forcing 
among  florists,  but  are  seldom  seen  in 
gardens  or  as  outdoor  cut  flowers.  There 
is  a  class  of  these  plants  known  to  horti¬ 
culturists  as  Astilbe  Arendsii  that  are  par 
ticularly  good  as  border  plants,  produc¬ 
ing  long,  fluffy  plumes  of  flowers  during 
the  Summer  months.  They  are  easy  to 
grow  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade  if  an 
abundance  of  moisture  is  given  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  period.  They  are  best 
propagated  by  division  of  clumps  in 
early  Fall.  A  short  list  of  varieties  fol¬ 
lows :  Ceres,  % }/z  feet,  rosy  lilac;  Crepus- 
eule,  2 y2  feet,  flesh-pinlc ;  Feerie,  white 
tinged  delicate  pink,  two  to  three  feet; 
Gloria,  two  feet,  deep  pink;  Juno,  three 
feet,  violet-rose ;  Moefheiin,  five  feet,  long 
sprays  of  pure  white ;  Salland,  five  to 
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six  feet,  red  ;  Vesta,  three  feet,  mauve. 

Very  few  of  the  Campanulas  make  good 
cut  flowers,  but  there  is  one  species,  C. 
glomerata  dahurica,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  especially  good  for  such  purposes. 
That  is  an  awful  name  to  attach  to  so 
lovely  a  flower,  but  I  know  no  common 
designation  for  it.  The  plant  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  producing  large 
clusters  of  rich  purple  flowers  all  during 
June  and  July.  The  flowers  come  in 
clusters  at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  a  fact 
that  makes  the  species  far  superior  to 
ordinary  bellflowers  for  cutting.  It  comes 
readily  from  seed  and  does  well  in  any 
common  garden  soil  in  sun. 

Few  really  good  cut  flower  subjects 
that  have  been  known  for  the  long  time 
that  the  leopai-d’s-bane  (Doronicum) 
family  of  plants  have  been  in  gardens 
are  so  little  known  and  used.  The  only 
reason  I  can  see  for  this  neglect  is  that 
the  family  as  a  whole  is  rather  hard  to 
propagate.  The  seeds  germinate  slowly, 
often  requiring  a  year  to  come  up,  and 
the  plants  are  in  no  hurry  to  reach  flow¬ 
ering  size  even  after  they  germinate. 
There  is  no  trick  about  growing  them, 
however,  if  the  operator  will  exei’cise  a 
little  patience.  Plant  the  seeds  just  like 
any  other  crop,  and  see  that  the  seed  bed 
never  dries  out.  A  number  of  kinds  are 
in  the  trade  but  the  following  are  the 
most  readily  available  and  the  best  cut- 
flower  species  that  I  have  seen.  Doroni¬ 
cum  caucasicum  grows  about  a  foot  high 
producing  large,  yellow  daisy-like  flowers 
during  May  and  June.  Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum  is  taller,  growing  as  high  as 
three  feet  under  good  treatment  and  hav¬ 
ing  larger  flowers  than  the  former.  A 
variety  known  as  excelsum  is  the  tallest- 
growing  of  the  lot,  usually  attaining  five 
feet,  with  flowers  at  least  four  inches 
across.  All  of  the  Doronicums  have  the 
characteristic  flowers  of  the  race,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  all  are  good 
for  cutting. 

The  roadside  vendor  of  cut  flowers  will 
probably  use  early,  hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mums  in  his  work.  If  such  is  the  case, 
he  should  have  Eupatorium  coelestinum 
to  combine  witli  them.  The  common  name 
of  this  plant  is  mist-flower.  This  is  a  na¬ 
tive  plant  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
little  appreciated  by  gardenei-s  but  de¬ 
serving  of  extended  use  by  commercial 
growers.  The  misty  flowers,  varying 
from  light  blue  to  heliotrope-purple,  come 
in  clusters  at  the  end  of  wiry,  two-foot 
stems  from  August  until  October.  Propa¬ 
gation,  which  is  from  seeds  or  division, 
is  no  more  difficult  than  any  common 
garden  perennial. 

Euphorbia  corollata  (flowering  spurge) 
is  another  native  plant  that  deserves  at¬ 
tention  from  commercial  cut-flower  grow¬ 
ers.  It  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Gypsophila  panieulata  to  impart  airiness 
to  heavy  bouquets,  and  presents  a  wel¬ 
come  variation  to  the  latter.  The  plant 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  producing 
broad  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  It  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  seedage  or  from  division  of  the 
plants. _  Give  it  a  light  soil  in  sun. 

Florists  are  using  Heuchera  sanguinea 
more  and  more  as  a  cut  flower  now  that 
the  size  and  color  of  flower  has  been  im¬ 
proved.  All  forms  of  H.  eanguinea  are 
happy  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and 
are  not  particular  as  to  exposure,  doing 
well  alike  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade. 
The  original  type  and  the  improved  hy¬ 
brids  may  be  grown  from  seed  without 
difficulty  and  all  of  them  are  readily 
propagated  by  division.  I  have  not  tried 
to  grow  the  named  forms,  such  as  Perry’s 
White,  from  seed,  but  should  expect  them 
not  to  come  true  to  form.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  believe  the  new  hybrids  would 
be  the  best  bet  for  the  roadside  grower. 
They  come  in  various  shades  of  red, 
flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  form,  and  they  flower  from  June  to 
September. 

When  golden  rods  are  mentioned  to  the 
average  commercial  flower  grower,  up  go 
his  hands  in  exclamation.  The  material 
is  too  commonplace,  it  seems.  I  have, 
however,  had  very  good  success,  with  the 
European  form,  Solidago  Virgaurea.  This 
species  (lowers  in  characteristic  golden- 
rod  fashion  during  May  and  June,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  such  time.  A  selection 
of  the  best  types  of  native  kinds  can  be 
made  while  the  plants  are  in  blossom, 
and  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  the  nur¬ 
sery  in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring.  All  of 
the  goldenrods  are  best  propagated  by 
division. 

The  last  in  this  list  of  unusual  cut 
flowers,  the  globe  flower,  is  really  one  of 
the  best.  It  has  never  been  plentiful  and 
probably  never  will  be,  for  it  is  vei-y  slow 
to  multiply  by  any  method  of  px-opagation 
known  to  man.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  task  is  impossible.  Seeds 
usually  germinate  within  12  months  after 
seeding  and  grow  slowly  into  flowering 
size  in  another  two  years.  Division  of 
the  crowns  make  flowering  plants  in 
about  two  years.  Let  no  oixe  enter  into 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  botanically 
Trollius,  with  the  idea  of  quick  wealth 
but  l-atiier  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  have  good  property  for  years  to 
come.  He  will,  likewise,  have  a  good  cut 
flower  during  May  and  June  in  which  he 
will  find  little  competition.  Probably  the 
best  species  for  this  purpose  is  Trollius 
europieus  and  its  named  varieties.  They 
grow  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  high 
with  large  buttercup-like  flowers  in 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange.  The  plant 
likes  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dowell,  of  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  friends  of  The  Rural 

New-Yorker. 
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YOUS.-r" 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 

Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylstou  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


FDR  CLEAN  THRESHING 


Farquhar  ALL-STEEL  Thresher 

Made  in  two  sizes  —  22"  x  36"  and  28"  x  43".  The 
Farquhar  “Saves  ALL  the  Grain”  —  Better  balanced  — 
Easily  understood  —  Simple  in  construction  —  almost 
service  free  and  provides  amazing  savings  through  in¬ 
creased  bushels  saved,  and  through  dependable  day 
after  day  uninterrupted  performance.  Write  for  catalog 


-- 


Intense  heat  of  the  MODERN 
Ker-O-Kil  destroysweed  pests 
—  seeds  and  all.  Burns  grass 
and  weeds  from  ditches,  fence 
rows,  walks  and  roads.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  houses.  Built 
right  —  priced  right. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  ISA 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

n A  j  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


m 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  tha  broken 

C.E.Brooka.Invantor  £"{,*5 a*brlken flmb. No ob“ 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
fall  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

If*  C.  BROOKS, 7 59-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich* 

Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  uudesir- 
ablegrowthin  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-M 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

rk  Ave  .  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


PEHETROL 

and 

MICOTROL 

At  Your  Dealer 


Rattlesnakes  on  the  Mizpah 

It  was  in  the  Fall  of  1886  that  I  joined 
the  English  colony  on  the  Powder  River 
Range,  coming  almost  straight  from 
Mafeking,  Bechuanaland,  South  Africa, 
where  I  had  been  occupied  in  hoisting  the 
British  flag,  so  as  to  give  Baden-Powell  a 
chance  later  to  keep  it  flying,  and  earn 
reputation  enough  to  be  able  to  organize 
the  Boy  Scouts.  As,  over  there,  we  were 
defending  the  Bechuana  Kaffirs,  we  got 
pretty  friendly  with  them.  That  South 
African  country  is  full  of  snakes,  and 
the  Kaffir  boys  are  very  expert  in  catch¬ 
ing  them  by  the  tail  and  by  a  quick  crack 
(like  cracking  a  whip)  breaking  their 
necks.  The  Mizpah  Country  I  found  also 
full  of  snakes — rattlesnakes — and  to  show 
the  boys  how  we  used  to  handle  them  in 
South  Africa.  I  often  used  to  catch  and 
crack  them  South  African  fashion.  One 
day  I  was  a  little  late  in  grabbing  a  tail 
just  as  it  went  into  a  hole,  and  discovered 
that  a  rattlesnake  goes  in.  and  comes 
out,  at  the  same  time,  for  as  his  tail  dis¬ 
appears  his  head  appears,  and  my  crack¬ 
ing  had  to  be  done  with  extraordinary 
quickness.  In  fact  I  almost  got  bitten 
and  the  foreman  told  me  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  “cut  it  out.” 

Haying  time,  cutting  the  wild  hay, 
racing  our  neighbor,  the  great  L.  O.  out¬ 
fit,  first  machine  to  cut  round  a  patch, 
owned  it.  This  was  the  time  we  came 
most  into  contact  with  “Eve's  friend.” 
The  pitcher  would  fork  up  a  snake  in  a 
forkful  of  hay.  and  the  loader  would  sin¬ 
gle  it  out  and  fire  it  back  again.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  drop  on  the  pitcher,  and 
never  reach  the  loader — they  got  so  fa¬ 
miliar  that  they  became  a  bore.  In  a 
newspaper  clipping  “Believe  It  or  Not,” 
Ripley  says  that  rattlesnakes  can  hear 
sounds  only  of  a  certain  wave  length. 
Maybe  so,  but  one  day  I  was  riding  the 
mowing  machine,  and  every  time  I  came 
to  a  certain  corner  a  rattler  would  rattle. 
T  stopped  the  team  at  his  corner  with  a 
half  idea  of  going  over  and  killing  the 
snake,  as  I  wanted  a  fresh  skin  to  stick 
on  the  cantle  of  my  saddle.  Mr.  Rat¬ 
tler.  however,  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  visit  me.  He  came  across  until 
he  reached  the  cutter-bar.  As  his  head 
reached  the  bar  he  struck.  I  had  left 
his  head  in  just  the  right  position,  so  I 
started  the  team,  and  very  neatly  cut 
his  head  off.  The  Mizpah  Range  is  now 
the  great  Government  Range  Experiment 
Station.  But  Powder  River  lives  yet  in 
story  and  in  song.  H.  0.  B.  COLVILL. 

Montana. 


Destroying  Wild  Morning- 
glory  . 

Could  you  tell  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
wild  morning-glory?  The  man  who  had 
the  farm  15  years  ago  got  some  seed  oats 
from  the  West  and  the  weed  came  in  the 
seed.  We  have  worked  the  land  but  do 
not  seem  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome 
weed.  What  will  destroy  this  pest? 

Marcellos,  N.  Y.  reader. 

On  page  450.  Prof  Lee  spoke  of  the 
loss  of  profit  resulting  from  weed  infesta¬ 
tion  and  referred  to  hundreds  of  acres  in 
Oregon.  Washington  and  Idaho  so  badly 
infested  with  European  bindweed  as  to 
prohibit  the  profitable  growing  of  crops. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  weed  referred  to  in 
the  above  inquiry,  which  is  known  as 
small-flowered  morning-glory,  botanically 
Convolvulus  arvensis.  It  is  a  perennial, 
that  propagates  by  seeds  and  by  horizon¬ 
tal  roots  that  bud  new  plants.  To  con¬ 
trol  it,  the  ground  should  be  put  under 
clean  culture  for  two  years,  being  deeply 
plowed  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
cord-like  roots  raked  out  and  burned,  or 
fed  to  pigs.  Each  bit  left  in  the  ground 
will  start  new  growth,  and  tillage  must 
he  so  frequent  and  thorough  that  no 
green  leaves  are  permitted  to  feed  these 
roots.  Where  it  is  possible  to  grow  Al¬ 
falfa.  this  crop  may  smother  the  bind¬ 
weed,  and  the  frequent  cutting  checks 
leaf  growth  and  prevents  seeding.  Sheep 
pasturing  on  such  ground  will  check  leaf- 
growth  and  starve  the  roots.  If  it  is 
possible  to  plow  up  the  infested  ground 
and  turn  hogs  in  they  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  destroying  the  roots,  which  they 
eat  greedily. 


Trees  Around  Barnyard 

w  iat  kind  of  trees  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  plant  around  the  barnyard? 
The  soil  is  drained  but  damp  from  the 
manure  and  straw  close  by.  Do  many 
kinds  of  trees  die  from  too  much  manure 
close  by  where  the  trees  stand?  The  idea 
is  to  shade  the  barnyard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cattle.  J.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Unless  the  barnyard  conditions  are 
quite  unusual,  so  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  drainage  toward  where  the  trees 
are  to  stand,  we  should  not  expect  dam¬ 
age  from  the  manure.  Quick  growing 
trees  that  might  he  tried  are  Norway 
maple  and  laurel  willow.  The  latter 
will  grow  from  cuttings.  We  have  had 
bean  poles  from  it  that  made  two  feet 
of  growth  in  a  year.  The  experience  of 
readers  is  invited. 


Burns  Weeds  and  Brush 


Hauck  KerosenoWeed  Burner  kills  weeds. seeds  ant 
completely,  cheaply  and  safely.  2000  degrees  heat, 
recta  poultry  houses. animal  pens, repairs  machlner 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago.  San  Francisco, 
booklet  on  new,  low-priced  units.  Hauck  IV 
facturing  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn, 


Moth  Balls  for  Cutworms 

I  have  found  out  by  putting  a  camphor 
ball  by  the  stem  of  plant  when  setting 
out  cutworms  will  back  up.  F.  d.  p. 
New  York. 


RUM  §E  Y 

PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HAND  PUMPS,  POWER  PUMPS 
RAMS,  WATER  SYSTEMS 

SINCE  1840 

W rite  for  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  type  of 
service  for  which 
pump  is  required. 

Box  J349,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PUMPS 
BY  THE  OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


T  he  Beat  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
atronsr  inner  nnd  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths,  $0.63;  25  ft..  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

IN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Prepaid  Prices 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

We  are  using  the  YELLOWS  RESISTANT  STRAINS 
of  Cabbage  seed,  that  is  producing  good  crops  on  land 
where  others  have  failed  to  grow.  All  other  plants  are 
grown  from  SELECTED  SEED.  Packed  right  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

ALL  TRANSPORTATION  FULLY  PREPAID 

100  500  1000  5000 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $6.25 

CAULIFLOWER . 60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  6.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts  &  Broccoli . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

CELERY,  Ready  last  of  June..  .60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


30  IRISES  $1 

All  different.  Charming  varieties.  All 
the  rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color 
in  your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy. 

12  PEONIES  $1 


ALL  DIFFERENT.  Big:,  beautiful  double  varie¬ 
ties.  Reds,  Whites.  Pinks.  Order  at  onee  for  Fall 
planting  on  the  peonies  as  the  orders  can  not  be  filled 
now. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO. 


Box  R 


Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Of  \  lVTTC  AU  Leading 
1  Ll/il  1  1  O  Varieties 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B 

Tomato  . $0.35  $1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

Cabbage  .  40  1. 10  1.75  1.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts..  .50  1.75  2.75  1.50 

Sweet  Potato . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Celery  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES.  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT, 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans.  Red  Yelvets. 
Nancy  Halls.  500-$l.25,  1 000-$ 1 .95.  2500-$4.50.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  McGee.  Gulf  State.  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone,  Earliana,  June  Pink,  300-75c.  500-95C,  1000- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple.  Black 
Beauty.  I00-50C.  300-95c,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant.  Kuby  King,  Long  Red  Caye.ve, 
Pimento.  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60c,  300- 
95c,  500-$l.45,  l000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax. 
Yellow  Bermuda.  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65C, 
1 000-$ I,  3000-$2.70.  6000-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants — Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75c,  500- 
$1.10.  I000-$I.75.  2500- $4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA.  TEXAS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  lor  1934 

Fine  outdoor  grown  plants.  Select,  hand-picked  and 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Gold- 
enacre.  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  All- 
head,  AUseasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  $1-1000,  10,000- 
$7.50.  Onion  plants  same  price.  Tomato  Plants: 
Marglobe.  Pritchard.  Bonnybest,  Indiana  Baltimore, 
etc.,  $1.50-1000,  I0.000-$I2.50.  Sweet  potato.  $1.50- 
1000.  Pepper,  $2.50-1000.  We  use  treated  seeds  from 
Certified  Stocks  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  750,000  dailv. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


25  Million  Outdoor  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Special  wholesale  prices:  Cabbage,  60c- 1000,  l0,000-$5. 
Onion  plants,  75c.  Pepper.  $2.  Tomato  $1.  per  1000. 
$3.75.  for  5,000  Sweet  potato,  $  1.50-all  per  1000.  Well 
packed,  shipped  safely  anywhere.  Cast;  or  C.  O.  D. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


12  Crocus  B 


With  every  $  I  worth  of  Tulip  and 
other  buibs  to  plant  this  fall, 
we’ll  send  12  Crocus  bulbs  free. 

_  Write  today  for  free  Bulb  Book. 

JAM  ES  VICK.429 Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester.N.Y. 


M If? 

4 12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
'only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
„  _  for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Fall  planting 

W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.,  451  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VARIETIES  DROUGHT-PROOF.  HARDY 
RAINBOW  IRIS — gorgeous  colors,  includ 
ing  Medrano,  the  wild  grape-scented  Iris 
only  $1.  SPECIAL — Seven  varieties  fra¬ 
grant  Red  Iris  only  30c.  All  plants 
labeled  and  postpaid.  Group  list  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


PAD  dIP  J&paneese  seed  buckwheat $1.35  per  bu. 
JflLL  j.  KUNSMAiN,  R.  D.  BELVIDERE,  K.  J. 


Boxwood 


Western  N.  Y.  grown,  3  yr.  heavy  rooted. 
*5  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N  Y. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
poi’icy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70.  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


P  O .  State . 

R.F.D.  or  St . . . County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary  . 

Relationship  . . . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 

THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  York  City 


333  W.  30th  Street 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Joseph  W.  Harriman  Convicted.  — 
A  trial  jury  in  Federal  court,  New  York, 
June  10,  pronounced  Joseph  W.  Harri¬ 
man  guilty  of  14  false  entries  totaling 
$1,713,000  in  depositors’  accounts  at  the 
H  arriman  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
while  he  was  president,  as  well  as  mis¬ 
application  of  the  bank's  assets  in  con¬ 
nection  with  two  loans  of  $300,000  each. 
At  the  same  time  the  jury  exonerated  on 
all  counts  Mr.  Harriman’s  executive  vice- 
president,  Albert  M.  Austin,  who  had 
been  tried  with  him  as  his  aide.  Mr. 
Austin  was  discharged  from  custody  im¬ 
mediately  while  Mr.  Harriman’s  bail  was 
continued  at  $25,000  until  he  appears 
for  sentance.  At  the  age  of  67.  after 
postponing  trial  for  a  year  by  offering 
evidence  of  heart  disease  and  failing 
mentality,  and  declaring  himself  desti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  sentenced 
to  414  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

Congress  Adjourns.  —  The  Seventy- 
third  Congress  adjourned  June  18.  The 
Frazier-Lemcke  Farm  Mortgage  Act  was 
left  before  the  President  for  his  signa¬ 
ture.  The  following  are  salient  features : 
Granted,  under  the  bankruptcy  power  of 
Congress,  extensions  of  time  to  distressed 
farmers  for  payment  of  their  debts  and 
mortgages  and  permitted  them  to  remain 
in  possession  of  their  property  during  the 
period  of  such  extensions  while  payments 
are  being  made  under  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  act. 

Provided  that  a  farmer,  whose  efforts 
under  the  present  agricultural  composi¬ 
tion  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
secure  an  adjustment  of  his  indebtedness 
have  been  unsuccessful,  might  amend  his 
petition  asking  that  he  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  and  petition  for  an  appraisal 
of  his  property.  The  court  would  then 
appoint  appraisers,  who  would  appraise 
Ihe  property  "at  its  then  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  value."  not  necessarily  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  at  the  time  of  such  appraisal. 

Directed  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  if 
the  debtor  requests  and  the  lien  holder 
consents,  to  agree  to  sell  to  the  debtor  a 
part  or  all  of  the  bankrupt  estate  at  the 
appraised  price  upon  specified  terms. 

NRA  Codes. — The  National  Recovery 
Administration  June  19  completed  codi¬ 
fication  of  its  465th  industry  in  approving 
a  code  for  the  broom  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  to  go  into  effect  July  2.  Officials 
estimate  that  of  the  24.000.000  workers 
in  the  country  who  might  legally  be  af¬ 
fected  by  codes,  22,000,000  are  already 
covered.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
formulation  of  a  blanket  code  to  cover  the 
remaining  scattered  and  relatively  minor 
occupations,  with  subdivisions  to  care  for 
the  particular  problems  of  each  kind  of 
work. 

Revised  Air  Mail  Rates. — A  flat  air 
mail  postage  rate  of  six  cents  an  ounce 
after  July  1  was  announced  June  20  by 
Ihe  Post  Office  Department.  The  pres¬ 
ent  rate  is  eight  cents  for  the  first  ounce 
and  13  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 
Officials  said  the  reduction  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  new  Air  Mail  Law  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  previously.  The  be¬ 
lief  was  expressed  that  enough  new  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  attracted  to  make  up  for 
any  loss  of  revenue. 

Cotton  for  Relief. — Harry  L.  Hop- 
pins,  the  Federal  Relief  Administrator, 
announced  June  20  that  a  minimum  of 
255,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  bought 
soon  to  be  made  into  mattresses,  quilts, 
pillow  cases,  towels  and  probably  even 
clothing  for  the  needy.  These  articles  will 
be  given  to  families  in  addition  to  relief 
now  received.  It  was  explained  that  to 
buy  up  part  of  the  agricultural  sur- 
plusses  for  this  purpose  ivould  aid  the 
market  as  well.  Criticisms  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  surplus  farm  products  in  Iowa 
while  many  persons  are  in  abject  need, 
have  been  received  by  the  administration. 

Funds  for  Drought  Relief. — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  June  24  allocated  $150,- 
000.000  of  the  $525,000,000  drought  relief 
funds  appropriated  in  the  last  emerg¬ 
ency  appropriation  bill.  The  drought-re¬ 
lief  allotments  will  be  applied  immediate¬ 
ly  by  the  government  agencies  designated 
to  alleviate  suffering  in  the  Northwest, 
where  rains  came  too  late  to  avoid  ruin 
and  threatened  starvation  in  the  corn  and 
livestock  raising  areas.  Immediate  re¬ 
lief  has  already  been  given  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
but  the  money  now  allotted  and  that 
which  is  held  in  reserve  out  of  that  ap¬ 
propriation  is  designed  to  start  a  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  program  for  the 
blighted  area. 

Foreign  Wheat  Conditions. — In  de¬ 
spair  over  the  situation  developed  by  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  continued  exportation  of  wheat 
beyond  her  quota,  the  International 
Wheat  Commission,  meeting  in  London, 
abandoned  June  23  a  session  scheduled  to 
open  June  27,  and  the  action  was  re¬ 
garded  in  some  quarters  as  the  end  of  the 
commission's  life.  The  hopelessness  of 
the  situation,  informed  observers  said,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Argentina  now 
has  exported  125.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat,  while  her  quota  is  110.000.000  for 
the  year  ending  July  31.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
estimated  June  25  that  the  European 
wheat  harvest  this  year  would  fall  short 
of  the  1933  harvest  by  260,000.000  bush¬ 
els.  The  1934  harvest  is  expected  to 
total  1,470.000,060  bushels,  which  ap¬ 
proximates  the  1932  crop.  This  year’s 
decline  is  caused  by  the  drought. 

Millions  Living  on  Relief,  —  June 
26  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Relief  Adminis¬ 


trator,  asserted  that  16,000,000  persons 
were  then  on  relief  rolls  in  the  United 
States. 

Federal  Board  Buys  Cattle. — The 
Farm  Administration  has  purchased  374.- 
378  cattle  in  emergency  drought  areas  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas. 
Purchases  represented  slightly  more  than 
42  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  on  farms 
from  which  they  were  purchased.  Two 
trainloads  of  cattle  have  been  sent  from 
the  Dakotas  to  feeding  yards  in  Western 
Minnesota  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
stockyards  in  the  Dakotas. 

AAA  Milk  License,  Barred. — At  Chi¬ 
cago.  June  26,  Federal  Judge  John  P. 
Barnes  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
the  government  from  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  milk-licensing  agreement 
against  six  independent  milk  dealers  in 
the  Chicago  milk  shed  area.  The  judge 
ruled,  in  effect,  that  the  government, 
through  the  AAA,  has  usurped  powers 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  it  has  no 
authority  to  assume.  The  injunction  is 
directed  against  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture;  Homer  S.  Cum¬ 
mings.  Attorney  General ;  Frank  C.  Bak¬ 
er,  Milk  Marketing  Administrator,  and 
Dwight  H.  Green,  United  States  At¬ 
torney. 

Government  Acquires  Helium 
Rights. — Acquisition  of  all  gas  rights  in 
the  50,000-acre  Cliffside  helium-bearing 
gas  field  near  Amarillo,  Texas,  to 
be  used  as  a  reserve  supply  for  army  and 
aircraft,  was  announced  June  26  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  bureau 
owns  and  operates  a  helium  extraction 
plant  at  the  field  which  since  1929  has 
turned  out  more  than  57,000,000  cubic 
feet.  This  is  about  half  of  the  helium 
that  has  been  produced  in  the  world. 
Rock  pressures  of  the  wells,  the  bureau 
said,  indicate  the  gas  reserve  has  been  de¬ 


pleted  only  2  per  cent.  The  net  operat¬ 
ing  cost  of  producing  helium  at  the 
Amarillo  plant  has  been  $8.83  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  The  bureau  said  the  lowest 
average  cost  over  a  12-month  period  at 
which  the  government  ever  had  obtained 
helium  from  another  source  was  around 
$34  per  1.000. 


Around  and  Across  America 
R.  N.-Y.  Tour  August 
11  to  September  3 

In  regard  to  your  Around  and  Across 
America  tour  we  were  with  the  party  last 
year  and  enjoyed  every  day  of  it.  The 
memory  of  it  will  always  be  cherished  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  adventures  of  our 
lives.  Wishing  you  all  success  for  this 
year’s  tour.  MR.  and  mrs.  c.  i.  d. 

New  York. 

The  recommendation  of  one  who  has 
taken  the  trip  is  the  best  that  we  could 
ask  for.  and  you,  too,  will  have  pleasant 
memories  of  carefree  days  and  a  new 
knowledge  of  this  broad  country  of  ours. 


From  fellow-passengers  of  the  tour  last 
Summer's  “Around  and  Across  America” 
I  hear  that  the  1934  itineraries  had  been 
sent  out,  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  may 
have  one,  or  am  I  ineligible?  V.  L.  B. 

Maryland. 

The  itinerary  and  boat  plan  are  sent 
out  on  receipt  of  request.  If  you  failed 
to  receive  either  drop  me  a  card  and  one 
will  be  sent  at  once.  No  one  is  ineligible. 
We  are  only  too  glad  to  send  itineraries 
and  boat  plans  to  any  of  our  friends  and 
to  their  friends.  We  know  the  trip  must 
appeal  to  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
shall  have  this  same  trip  again  and  we 
are  sure  we  can  never  duplicate  it  at  the 
price,  so  plan  to  go  this  year.  Send  in 
your  reservation  ivhile  you  have  it  in 
mind,  and  we  will  give  you  the  best  at 
our  disposal.  If  for  any  reason  you  can¬ 
not  go.  your  money  will  be  refunded  but 
you  will  not  want  to  miss  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  many  delightful  points 
of  interest  we  have  included  with  our 
trip.  On  this  page  you  will  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mount  Rainier  and  this  is  only 
one  of  the  wonderful  treats  in  store.  It 
is  a  wonderful  trip  to  this  snow-covered 
mountain,  and  you  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  snowball  fight  in  August.  The 
S.  S.  California  is  a  fine  large  boat  The 


cabins  are  commodious,  superlatively 
clean,  and  well  equipped  with  everything 
to  make  a  16-day  water  trip  a  success. 
With  the  other  facilities  on  the  boat  for 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  soul  and  body 
you  are  assured  a  good  time  from  start  to 
finish.  We  are  getting  a  nice  number  of 
people  for  this  trip,  and  reservations  are 
coming  in  every  mail.  It  is  the  early 
bird  that  gets  the  best  accommodation. 

Just  a  word  to  say  my  wife,  our  two 
daughters  and  your  truly  took  this  tour 
last  year  by  auto — something  over  12.000 
miles,  and  we  all  fully  recommend  to  all 
who  can  to  take  the  trip.  We  have 
driven  this  trip  twice,  and  once  by 
Panama  and  train  home.  Wish  I  could 
go  with  you.  h.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

We  wish  these  friends  could  go  with 
us.  Make  up  a  party  if  you  can,  but  if 
not  we  will  look  after  you  carefully,  and 
you  will  not  be  lonely  even  though  you 
are  alone. 


I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  on 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tour,  but  when  you  sent 
me  the  literature  I  became  enthusiastic 
again.  One  reason  for  giving  up  the  trip 
was  because  I  could  not  induce  anyone  to 
go  with  me.  and  I  was  afraid  I  might  not 
like  to  share  my  room  with  a  stranger. 
However,  I  have  got  up  enough  courage 
to  write  and  ask  you  if  you  could  accom¬ 
modate  me.  Do  you  now  have  anyone 
who  wishes  the  same  accommodations 
that  I  do,  and  who  could  share  a  room 
with  me?  I  might  also  add  that  I  am 
in  my  twenties.  m.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  were  able  to  make  a  very  nice  ar¬ 
rangement  for  this  friend  and  we  may 
be  able  to  do  the  same  for  Olliers.  If 


you  are  hesitating  about  going  because 
you  cannot  get  your  friends  to  go  with 
you  let  us  know  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  is 
similarity  situated,  and  feel  sure  you  will 
be  comfortable  and  happy. 


I  am  enclosing  deposit  confirming  my 
telegram,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  and  pains  in  finding  me 
Ihe  accommodations  which  I  desire.  I 
appreciate  your  splendid  co-operation. 

Connecticut.  m;  b. 

This  is  the  way  the  reservations  come 
in.  Only  five  weeks  left.  You  don’t 
need  a  large  wardrobe.  I  can  send  you 
some  good  suggestions  if  you  are  in  any 
doubt,  and  remember  the  first  cost  is  all 
you  have  to  pay — anything  more  will  be 
at  your  own  pleasure  and  wish.  YTou  do 
not  have  to  dip  into  your  pocket  for  tips 
or  extras  and  incidentals.  Your  postage 
and  souvenirs  and  laundry  are  all  the 
extras  you  need  to  provide  for.  Send  in 
your  reservation  today.  M.  G.  K. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  9-Aug.  17.  —  Forty-third  annual 
Summer  session,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

July  25.  —  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Summer  meeting.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7-10. — Annual  convention  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Association,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary.  R.  G.  Phillips. 
1108  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  11. — Picnic  meeting  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  County  Bee  Association  and 
Hudson  Valley  Society  of  Apiculture, 
Hinman  <fc  Stahl  Farm,  Gallopsville, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  11. — Late  Vegetable  Field  Day. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Aug.  18.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  cattle  show 
at  Folly  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury,  secretary. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  II.  Sanders,  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  YT.,  show  secretary. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Around  and  Across  America  R.  N.-Y.  Tour  will  visit  Mount  Rainier,  Washington, 
perpetually  snow-capped,  14.408  feet  above  sea  level. 


July  7,  1934 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  cabbage  is  in  the  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  home-grown  strawberries  are  much 
lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm: 
creamery  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  27c;  firsts.  25 
to  2<ic;  country  rolls,  25  to  27c.  Cheese,  firm; 
brick,  18  to  15c;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
15  to  Hie;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to 
23c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  23c;  grade 
A,  19  to  23c;  grade  B,  19c;  grade  C,  17c;  near¬ 
by  at  market,  1(>  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  17c;  roasters,  18  to  25c;  fryers,  lti  to  21c: 
broilers,  20  to  23c;  ducks,  lti  to  17c;  turkeys, 
18  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12  to 
15c;  broilers,  15  to  24c;  ducks,  9  to  11c;  geese. 
S  to  9c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  81.25;  McIntosh.  81.75  to  $2.25;  De¬ 
licious,  western,  box.  $2.90  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  45  to  55c:  Ya..  bbl., 
$2.85  to  $3;  La.,  red,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $0.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Tex.,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2:  white. 
50-lb.  bag,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Miss.,  bu.,  $1.50; 
green,  doz.  behs.,  12 V£  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.90:  cherries.  Wash.,  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  dewberries,  N.  0.,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to 
$3.50;  lioneydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.15  to  $3.50: 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-<]t.  crate,  $0  to  $7; 

peaches,  Ga.,  %-bu.  bskf.,  $1.15  to  $1.25: 
plums,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75:  red  raspberries, 
Wash.,  24-qt.  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  strawber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $5;  watermelons.  30 
to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  1-lb.  bunch.  $1  to 
$1.50;  beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Md., 
green.  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bells.,  40  to  50c;  broc¬ 
coli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu..  $1: 
carrots.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.65  to  $2.75:  celery, 
Fla.,  bunch,  65  to  80c:  corn,  Ala.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  cucumbers,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  lettuce.  2- 
doz.  crate,  60  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.. 
$1  to  $1.15;  peas.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  peppers, 
Fla.,  crate.  $1.25  to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  behs., 
10  to  18c;  rhubarb,  bunch,  20  to  25c:  spinach, 
bu.,  35  to  60c;  tomatoes,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  65c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $19; 
Alfalfa,  $23:  oat  straw,  $14:  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $26;  standard  middlings.  $26.50;  red 
dog.,  $28.50;  cottonseed  meal.  41  per  cent, 
$29.85;  gluten.  $24.10;  hominy.  $23.55;  table 
eornmeal,  bag,  $1.90:  rolled  oats.  $2.77:  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  bu.,  $5;  Aifalfufi  $13;  Alsike.  $13; 
clover,  $12.  C.  II.  B. 


The  schoolmistress  was  giving;  her  class 
of  young  pupils  a  test  on  a  recent  natural 
history  lesson.  “Now,  Bobby  Jones,”  she 
said,  “tell  me  where  the  elephant  is 
found.”  The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment ; 
then  his  face  lit  up.  “The  elephant, 
teacher,”  lie  said,  “is  such  a  large  animal 
it  is  scarcely  ever  lost.” — Monretal  Star. 
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SOW  . 

SWEET  CLOVER 

NOW  t  Sow  it  in  your  corn- 
ll  ■■  ■  fields  when  you  culti¬ 

vate  the  last  time  — 
And  get  a  growth  of  clover  this  fall. 
Hardy,  clean,  northern  grown,  tested 
seed.  Vigorous,  healthy  .  .  .  very  fair  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  79,  Landisvillo,  Pa.  Lancaster  County 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Golden  Self  Blanching,  Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching, 
White  Plume,  Emperor,  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  King  ami 
Winter  Queen  varieties. 

Postage  Prepaid  Prices:  loo — sue.  500— $2.00, 1000— $8.50 
F.O.B.  SEWEi.r,  Prices:  1000— $«.oo,  5000— $12.50. 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss  and  good  del. 
guaranteed.  Immediate  shipment  on  receipt  of  order. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

Sewell,  N.  J. 

Largest  Growers  of  Vegotablo  Plants  In  New  Jersey 


10,000.000  OHIO-GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  24 

hour  .service  guaranteed  delivery.  Copenhagen.  Glory. 
Red,  Savov.  Flatdutch.  liallhead,  Postpaid  200-55C. 
400-SI ,  1 000- $1.60.  Expressed:  2000-J2,  I0.000-S9. 

Catalog  free.  MELLINGER’S.  NORTH  LIMA.  OHIO. 

DANISH  Ballhead.  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Golden  Acre  and  other  \arieties:  IOOO-75C, 
5000- $3. 00,  I0.000-$6.00  F.O.B.  Franklin. 

TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Cultivated,  moss-packed.  Leading  varieties.  Exnressed: 

1000-SI.  10.000-S7.50.  Postpaid:  500-90c,  1000-SI -75- 
BUCKEYE  FARMS,  9  Hazel  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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It’s  time  we  got  some 


For  forty  years  I've  been  as  thrifty  as  a  squirrel.  Sometimes  it  saves  me  money . 
But  of ten  it  takes  fun  out  of  life  —  and  probably  costs  just  as  much  in  the 
long  run.  I've  certainly  found  that  out  about  gasoline  these  last  three  years . 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Sister  to  Virginia.  —  So  many  have 
inquired  about  Sit  and  her  going  back  to 
college  again.  Yes,  her  eyes  are  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter,  and  she  plans  now  to  go  back  to 
Williamstown,  Va.,  the  latter  part  of 
July  for  a  Summer  course,  in  hopes  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  she  lost  by  having 
to  quit  last  Winter.  The  Summer  course 
is  very  inexpensive,  too.  Some  of  her 
young  friends  about  here,  wishing  for  a 
vacation  trip,  may  take  her  down,  so  she 
will  see  her  old  It.  N.-Y.  friends  down 
that  way  again.  They  must  be  sure  to 
send  some  watermelons  up  to  the  Parson 
if  they  see  the  car  headed  north.  We 
have  some  melons  started,  and  a  fine 
stand  of  Winter  squash  coming  on.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  year  the  Par¬ 
son  remembers  of  not  having  squash  bugs 
to  bother,  neither  has  the  Parson  seen  a 
single  potato  bug.  Perhaps  the  cold 
Winter  had  something  to  do  about  it.  And 
as  for  rain,  my  goodness,  what  a  down¬ 
pour  we  had  yesterday !  There  were  two 
tremendous  showers  and  more  than  an 
inch  of  water.  The  Parson  had  a  lot  of 
Alfalfa  out,  but  well  cocked  up.  It  is 
pretty  green  and  will  not  stand  it  too  long 
without  being  dried  out  anyway.  Alfalfa 
will  stand  green  cocking  or  putting  in 
the  barn  a  great  deal  better  than  clover. 
However,  the  Parson  likes  the  clover  best 
to  feed,  and  the  cows  like  it  better.  If 
you  are  short  of  land  and  have  to  rotate 
frequently  have  clover,  but  if  you  have  to 
hire  plowing  and  harrowing  done  and 
want  a  long-time  crop  put  in  Alfalfa. 
This  year  we  plowed  up  a  piece  that  had 
been  down  for  seven  years.  Of  course 
you  have  to  feed  Alfalfa  with  some  kind 
of  top-dressing  every  year.  We  get  the 
best  of  our  stable  manure  by  spreading  it 
on  the  Alfalfa.  What  a  terrible  drought 
out  West !  Many  of  those  who  were  in 
such  a  rush  to  leave  New  England  must 
have  wished  often  they  were  back. 

Sore  Throat. — We  have  had  practical¬ 
ly  no  sickness  in  this  family  this  year, 
not  even  a  cold,  till  Charles  came  down 
with  a  case  of  what  they  call  septic  sore 
throat.  There  has  been  much  of  this 
about.  The  doctor  insists  that  he  stay 
in  bed  for  two  whole  days  after  he 
has  been  normal  in  temperature  before  he 
gets  up  at  all.  There  is  grave  danger  of 
its  affecting  the  ears  and  even  the  eyes. 
Sometimes  it  results  in  mastoid  trouble. 
You  have  to  irrigate  the  throat  every  hour 
till  the  white  patches  are  gone.  Hearing 
about  he  drought  out  West,  a  woman  re¬ 
marked  to  he  Parson,  “I  guess  they  will 
have  to  irritate  the  land  out  here  more 
if  this  drought  keeps  up.”  “No  doubt 
they  will.”  remarked  the  Parson,  “and 
i  here  is  more  than  one  patch  of  land  here 
in  New  England  that  has  to  be  irritated 
a  good  deal  to  get  much  to  grow  on  it.” 

What  Next? — For  that  matter,  what 
next  cannot  be  done  with  a  Ford  car— the 
good  old  style  Fords — Models  T  and  A? 
We  had  a  blow-off  down  at  the  country 
church  the  other  day — the  church  way 
down  in  the  woods.  Because  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  more  there  than 
could  get  in  the  building,  it  was  desirable 
to  have  an  amplifier  on  the  outside  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  church  with  a  microphone  in¬ 
side.  We  have  no  electricity  in  that 
section,  however.  But  what  did  some  of 
the  Parson's  helpers  do  but  rig  up  a 
complete  outfit,  working  perfectly,  with  a 
Ford  car  running  in  the  sheds  out  back  ! 
This  car  has  a  pulley  on  front  with  which 
we  saw  wood  and  do  all  sorts  of  things 
and  there  was  a  belt  to  an  electric  gene¬ 
rator  and  this  in  turn  to  eight  storage 
batteries  such  as  you  use  in  cars.  You 
could  hear  perfectly  round  about  the 
church  yard.  It  took,  of  course,  three 
plate  passers — one  to  circulate  about  the 
underbrush  outside.  There  were  about 
250  people  there  that  day.  The  coffee 
was  made  on  a  big  fire  by  the  edge  of  the 
brook,  and  as  the  Parson  told  them,  “The 
brook  has  never  yet  run  dry,  neither  has 
the  coffee  pot.” 

Real  Snow. — How  deep  the  snow  got 
down  around  this  church  last  Winter,  no 
one  knows,  for  no  one  could  get  there  to 
see.  But  the  Parson  heard  tell  of  a 
minister  up  in  Northern  Vermont  who 
had  to  baffle  some  snow,  too.  Finding  he 
could  go  no  farther  with  his  Ford  and 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  it  right  there 
in  the  road  for  apparently  an  indefinite 
period,  and  seeing  as  how  it  was  snowing 
and  blowing  for  all  it  was  worth,  he  went 
and  got  the  longest  rail  he  could  find  on  a 
nearby  fence  —  probably  14  feet  —  and 
lashed  this  upright  by  the  side  of  the  car, 
hoping  that  when  he  came  for  it  at  least, 
the  tip  end  of  the  rail  would  stick  up 
above  the  snow,  so  that  he  could  locate 
the  machine  when  he  should  come  for  it 
in  the  Spring. 

Why  Fussy? — Why  should  Mrs.  Tar- 
son  be  so  fussy  about  the  dog  sleeping  on 
the  bed  at  night?  She  objected  to  it 
again  last  night.  You  see,  the  dog  was 
up  in  the  lot  helping  the  Parson  mow 
some  Alfalfa,  and  thought  he  would  take 
a  little  excursion  to  examine  his  old 
woodchuck  hole  up  in  the  woods.  He  met 
one  of  the  inhabitants  all  right.  The 
Parson  knew  he  had  long  before  he  got 
down  where  he  was  mowing,  for  the  wind 
came  from  that  direction.  A  good  fair 
weather  skunk  smell  is  not  always  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  women  folks,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  week-old  fragrance  well  sprin¬ 
kled  down !  Mrs,  Parson  made  the  poor 


dog  sleep  on  a  chair  over  near  the  open 
window.  Some  peoople  can  only  have  a 
love  for  a  portion  of  the  wild  savor  that 
comes  from  the  woods. 

On  the  Road.— The  last  week  in  June 
the  Parson  expects  to  be  in  Albany  all 
the  week,  where  he  will  do  some  talking 
at  a  clergy  Summer  school,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  he  will  be  in  Ocean  Park. 
Maine,  where  he  is  asked  to  be  the  guest 
preacher  at  the  New  England  Summer 
conference  for  rural  church  workers.  He 
will  try  to  get  Mrs.  Parson  to  go  with 
him  on  this  last  trip,  as  women  are  al¬ 
lowed  at  this  gathering.  He  will  have 
to  tell  you  something  about  these  trips 
in  his  next  letter.  When  the  Parson 
lectured  for  several  years  in  a  divinity 
school,  they  asked  him  for  the  name  of 
his  course  to  insert  it  in  the  catalog. 
“You  may  call  it  a  course  in  gumption,” 
said  the  Parson. 

Partnership. — That  is  what  the  Par¬ 
son  talked  about  last  Sunday.  First, 
partnership  with  God.  The  farmer  of 
all  people,  must  work  in  closest  partner¬ 
ship  with  God,  or  else  he  is  already 
ruined  at  the  start.  In  watching  the 
weather  and  taking  account  of  forecasts, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  soil  to  get  results, 
in  his  appreciation  and  cultivation  of 
flowers,  how  God  loves  flowers.  Then, 
of  all  folks,  he  must  work  in  partnership 
with  his  neighbors,  in  friendly  and  neigh¬ 
borly  partnership,  for  man  cannot  live 
out  in  the  country  alone.  Why  fight  so 
with  neighbors?  A  hen  of  one  farmer 
laid  a  few  eggs  over  across  the  road  on 
the  land  of  another  farmer.  Perhaps 
they  were  worth  a  dime.  But  whose  eggs 
were  they?  So  the  grown-ups  haven't 
spoken  now  for  some  14  years. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Jefferson  County.  N.  Y.,  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Grange  membership  of  any  county  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  at  the  June  session  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange  by 
Deputy  Master  George  Merrill.  The 
guest  speaker  at  the  session  was  Assist¬ 
ant  Steward  Dana  P.  Waldron  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange.  Mr.  Waldron's 
home  is  at  Wolcott.  Wayne  County.  The 
Pomona  has  a  membership  of  over  1.000. 

Miss  Ella  .T.  Fulton,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y..  who  died  on  May  24  at  the  age  of 
77 <  years,  was  a  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Grange  family,  her  father  and 
mother  being  charter  members  of  the  N. 
Y\  State  Grange  when  it  was  organized 
November  6,  1873.  Her  father.  Luke 
Fulton,  served  as  the  first  chaplain  of 
the  State  Grange.  He  later  served  as 
State  Grange  treasurer  and  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  that  body. 
He  organized  20  of  the  pioneer  Granges 
of  Jefferson  County  as  a  special  deputy 
of  the  National  Grange  and  was  the  first 
County  Deputy  of  Jefferson  County.  He 
was  the  first  master  of  Union  Grange  No. 
5  and  also  served  as  master  of  Water- 
town  Grange  No.  7.  When  the  Jefferson 
Pomona  was  organized  May  4,  1870.  he 
was  chosen  as  the  first  master.  From 
1890  until  his  death  in  1904  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Patrons 
Fire  Relief  Association,  the  largest 
Grange  fire  insurance  company  in  the 
world.  Miss  Fulton’s  mother  served  as 
State  Grange  Pomona  and  Ceres  and  she 
herself  as  State  Grange  Ceres.  She  also 
served  for  12  years  as  secretary  of  Wa¬ 
tertown  Grange,  at  one  time  the  largest 
Grange  in  the  State. 

The  deputies  of  Ohio  have  been  add¬ 
ed  more  than  100  members  each  thus  far 
this  year. 

William  Saunders,  the  first  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  orange  industry  in 
California.  During  his  connection  with 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Saunders  sent  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Tibbets 
of  Riverside,  Calif.,  in  1873,  two  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Navel  orange,  which  she 
planted,  and  from  which  sprang  the  great 
orange  industry  of  California.  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  imported  the  navel  oranges  in  1870 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  while  he  was  serving 
as  horticulturist  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  his 
service  in  that  position  extending  from 
1863  to  his  death  in  1900.  Mr.  Saunders’ 
diary  is  in  the  Saunders  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  and  in  this  diary  Mr. 
Saunders  expressed  himself  as  believing 
that  the  navel  orange  was  the  most  valu¬ 
able  fruit  introduced  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
of  the  original  seedling  trees  sent  to  Mrs. 
Tibbitts  in  1873  is  now  growing  in  a 
special  park  in  Riverside.  Cal.,  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  strong  iron  fence.  The  site 
is  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet  embedded 
in  a  huge  boulder.  The  city  of  Riverside 
recently  staged  a  pageant  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Tibbitts,  who  planted  the  first  navel 
orange  seedling  in  California.  Another 
of  the  original  orange  seedlings  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  greenhouse  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


MAYBE  you  didn’t  buy  your  car 
for  pleasure  alone.  You  have 
to  have  transportation.  But  it’s  false 
economy  to  throw  away  the  honest- 
to-goodness  fun  that  driving  can  give 
you,  especially  when  the  same  gaso¬ 
line  that  gives  best  performance  also 
makes  real  savings  in  repairs  and 
upkeep. 


to  get  Ethyl  performance  out  of 
your  motor  is  to  put  Ethyl  Gasoline 
into  it. 

Your  own  better  judgment  tells 
you  that  no  one  is  giving  you  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  There  isn’t  any 
“just-as-good-as-Ethyl”  gasoline  at 
any  price. 


Whether  you  paid  ?5oo  or  35000 
for  your  car,  you  want  the 
full  value — the  full  per¬ 
formance —  from  your  in¬ 
vestment.  Ethyl  gives  you 
both.  And — the  only  way 


Stop  at  the  pump  that  bears  the 
Ethyl  emblem — the  sterling  mark  of 
gasoline  quality.  Protect 
your  car  investment  and 
get  fun  out  of  driving  again. 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 


Ethyl  contains  sufficient  lead  ( tetraethyl )  to  make  it  the  world's  quality  motor  fuel 

NEXT  TIME  GET  ETHYL 
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It  Will  * 

Pay  You  to 

MAIL  This 
COUPON  . 


\ 


TOUR  DIRECTOR 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


I 


Y 


\ 


\ 


Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free 
literature  about  The  1934  Rural 
New-Yorker  Around  and  Across 
America  Tour. 


Name 


\ 


\ 


R.F.D.  or  St. 


\ 


QUttEC 


MONTREAL 


0W»TIAN(J: 


*lNNt*ROtS| 


StHAtTA 


CHICAGO1 


0  9<**N 
O^tr  ui 


ODtNVER  r*HSA8 
^-.COtORAOO  CITY 
U  SPRING* 


7lOt* 


;o«w>!4 


jPSAND|EC0  : 


©ALLAS  ’• 
HOUSTON 


SAK  AMT  OHIO 


MEXICO 
.  CUT 


•AAtER- 


This  tour  given 
in  cooperation 
with  the  Panama 
Pacific  Lines  and 
the  Southern 
Pacific, Great 
Northern,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New 
York  Central 
Railroads. 


Look  at  the 
route  as  shown 
by  the  dotted 
line  on  the  map. 
Would  you  like 
such  a  trip? 
Everyone  would 
and  many  of 
your  New-York¬ 
er  friends  are  go¬ 
ing.  Join  them 
and  go  I 


This  coupon  to  the  right  will  bring  you  ^  Clty  . i 

free  illustrated  literature  explaining  all  about  \ 
the  new  and  thrilling  1934  Rural  New-Yorker  % 

Around  and  Across  America  Tour,  which  leaves  \  state  . I 

New  York  this  August  for  the  most  fascinating  \ 

travel  route  you  can  imagine.  This  is  the  year  for  \  . .  I 

you  to  go  —  the  cost  is  lower,  the  tour  bigger  and  \ 
better  than  ever.  Mail  this  coupon  now  ! 


(Left)  Lifting 
Liner  at  Gatun 
Locks — Panama 
Canal. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Around  and  Across  America  TOUR 


We’ll  visit  gay  Havana,  Cuba;  Panama 
City  and  Balboa,  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal;  San  Diego;  Old  Mexico;  Los  Angeles;  San 
Francisco;  travel  in  glass  topped  motor  coaches 
through  the  Redwood  Empire;  visit  Portland; 
Seattle;  Rainier  National  Park  and  Glacier 
National  Park;  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

ALL-EXPENSE  RATE 

As  Low  $QCCOO 
As  . . .  OOO — 

Never  before  has  so  much  thrilling  and 
educational  travel  pleasure  been  offered  in  a  tour 
of  this  kind  at  such  low  cost.  And  the  one  lump 
sum  pays  for  everything  —  all  meals,  boat  and 
train  fare,  national  park  tours,  auto  sightseeing 
trips,  admission  to  the  World’s  Fair.  You  need 
not  spend  another  cent  on  the  entire  tour  except 
for  stamps,  personal  laundry  or  souvenirs  you 
may  wish  to  purchase  along  the  trip.  No  extras 
at  all.  Not  even  any  tips  to  pay.  You  can  al¬ 
most  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home ! 

The  time  is  getting  near  .  .  .  we  leave  New 
York  by  boat  on  August  11th.  Now  is  the  time 
to  decide  to  go  with  our  happy  crowd.  It’s  the 
tirhe  when  you  can  best  get  away  .  .  .  and  this 
is  the  ideal  year  to  go.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Last  Year’s 
Tour  Members 
Say: 

“My  wife  went  on 
your  Fourth  Annual 
Tour  this  summer 
around  and  across 
America  and  had  the 
most  enjoyable  voyage 
of  her  lifetime.”  —  J. 
Coston  Goslee,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 

"Around  and  Across 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
was  a  wonderful  trip 
^enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it.”  —  Minnie  O. 
Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“There  were  no 
dull  moments  at  any 
time  on  the  trip.  The 
food  and  accommo¬ 
dations  were  all  you 
could  desire.  We  were 
given  ample  time  at 
each  place  to  see 
everything  and  there 
wasn’t  a  hitch  any¬ 
where.  We  also  found 
you  were  right  in 
saying  that  we  could 
leave  our  pocketbooks 
at  home." — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Schlee, 
Cambridge,  Md. 

“I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  won¬ 
derful  trip,  every 
minute  of  which  I 
enjoyed.  I  enjoyed 
particularly  the  trip 
through  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  and  Gla¬ 
cier  Park.  I  think 
Glacier  Park  should 
be  included  in  your 
nest  tour,  as  it  is 
marvelous.  I  never 
imagined  the  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  could 
be  so  wonderful." 

— Esther  M.  Bush, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hop  Culture  in  New  York 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
appropriated  $5,000  to  promote  hop-grow¬ 
ing  in  the  State.  To  those  who  can  look 
back  to  the  closing  days  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  hop-raising  was  a  familiar  vocation 
in  several  counties;  Madison,  Oneida  and 
Otsego  leading  the  industry  with  small 
areas  under  cultivation  in  Ontario  and 
Essex.  When  the  price  to  the  grower 
rose  to  a  dollar  a  pound  in  1S85,  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  was  planted  and,  during 
the  following  year,  the  crop  sold  for  a 
much  less  price. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  prohibition  drove  the  hop-grower 
out  of  business  in  New  York  but,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  situation,  it  is 
well  understood  that  it  was  disease  in 
the  yards,  and  the  larger  crops  that  were 
produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Blue  mold 
injured  the  local  hops  so  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  compete  with  western  stock,  and 
gradually  the  acreage  was  cut  down  until, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
there  were  scarcely  any  hops  to  be  seen 
growing  on  New  York  soil. 

With  the  appropriation  granted  this 
Spring  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  roots  from 
every  available  source  and  by  a  system  of 
cross-breeding,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  to  work  to¬ 
wards  a  variety  that  will  not  be  affected 
by  blue  mold.  A  new  trouble  that  is  af¬ 
flicting  the  few  yards  now  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  downy  mildew,  a  disease  which 
turns  the  young  sprouts  a  sickly  yellow, 
causing  them  to  wither  and  die. 

Memories  of  the  old-time  hop  fields 
which  were  frequently  100  acres  in  size, 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  older  generation 
and  the  days  and  nights  of  hop-picking 
provided  recreation  and  a  profitable  in¬ 
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Bee  and  Honey  Conditions 

Honey  is  not  only  sold  in  better  form 
than  any  other  farm  produce,  but  is  this 
year  cleaned  up  as  a  crop  better  than 
any  other,  practically  no  wholesale  sup¬ 
plies  being  left  on  hand.  This  was  stated 
by  E.  T.  Carey,  of  Syracuse,  secretary  of 
the  Empire  State  Bee  Association  before 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  Beekeepers’  Association.  This  is  a 
condition  unheard  of  for  years,  he  said, 
and  is  paralleled  by  western  bee  owners. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Association  two  or 
three  years  ago  had  300  carloads  of 
stored  honey  on  hand,  but  it  is  all  gone 
now. 

Furthermore,  eastern  honey  marketing 
conditions  for  the  coming  year  cannot  but 
be  helped  by  the  misfortunes  of  western 
bee  men.  who  are  struggling  to  keep  their 
bees  alive,  not  expecting  honey  stores  in 
this  season  of  drought,  dust  and  absence 
of  nectar. 

New  York  State  bee  men  are  having 
their  own  troubles.  At  least  20  per  cent 
of  their  bees  winter-killed,  and  some  lost 
practically  all  they  had.  Of  those  that 
did  come  through  at  least  30  per  cent 
died  of  “Spring  dwindling.”  or  lack  of 
food,  where  not  fed  liberally  with  sugar 
syrup.  The  lack  of  rain  and  other  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  have  limited  the  flow 
of  nectar  very  materially. 

Mr.  Casey  quoted  State  Inspector  of 
Bees  A.  G.  Gould  in  saying  that  the  past 
Winter  upset  all  theories  as  to  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  wintering  bees.  Many  colonies 
with  no  packing  came  through  in  good 
shape,  while  others  that  were  protected 
died.  The  main  principles  evolved  by 
the  season's  experience  was  that  the 
colony,  to  winter  well,  must  have  plenty 
of  young  bees  in  it  in  the  Fall.  It  must 


A  Hop  House,  Once  Familiar  in  New  York  State 


come  for  many  city  families  who  were 
transported  for  a  couple  of  weeks  into 
the  rural  regions  to  be  boarded  and 
lodged  while  they  picked  the  yellow  cones. 
It  brought  an  increased  population  into 
the  hop-growing  regions  and,  as  movies 
and  other  present-day  entertainments 
were  not  at  hand,  dancing  was  enjoyed 
every  evening  in  the  farm  hop  house,  for 
every  grower  had  a  dry  house  in  which  to 
cure  and  house  this  crop. 

During  the  30  or  more  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  the  hop 
harvest  the  “hop  kilns”  have  disappeared 
or  been  rebuilt  so  that  one  may  drive  all 
day  through  the  three  counties  above 
mentioned  without  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  familiar  structure  that  once  stood  on 
every  farm.  Dairying,  potatoes  and  can¬ 
ning  crops  have  replaced  the  hop  yards. 

It  is  the  hope  of  a  few  enthusiasts  in 
Oneida  County  to  bring  back  the  old 
days  of  hop-growing,  and  the  scientists 
at  the  Experiment  Station  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  have  been  provided  with 
means  to  experiment  with  varieties 
grown  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  work  this  Summer  will  be 
confined  to  obtaining  fields  appropriate  to 
the  production  of  hops,  getting  in  touch 
with  sources  from  which  roots  of  every 
type  can  be  obtained,  and  then  setting 
out  the  experimental  fields,  so  cultivation 
can  begin  next  Summer. 

The  would-be  hop-grower  will  be 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  years  before 
starting  out  with  endorsed  varieties,  and 
the  expenses  of  setting  and  cultivating 
five  acres  of  hops  will  prohibit  many  from 
going  into  this  business.  Constant  labor 
is  necessary  and,  when  the  harvest  time 
comes,  an  equipment  of  boxes,  a  dry 
house  and  press  and  other  accessories 
will  be  required,  to  say  nothing  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  housing  and  feeding  25  or  30 
pickers  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Autumn. 
Nevertheless  the  efforts  to  produce  a  dis¬ 
ease-free  strain  of  hops  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  F.  s.  tower. 


have  an  abundance  of  food  exclusive  of 
wild  aster  honey,  as  this  gets  too  hard 
for  bee  consumption  in  cold  weather  and 
this  must  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  bee 
nest.  There  must  be  adequate  ventila¬ 
tion  overhead,  so  that  moisture  will  not 
collect  inside  the  hive. 

The  heaviest  losses  incurred  the  past: 
Winter  by  Brown  Cogshall  of  Groton, 
son  of  the  former  “bee  king”  of  this 
country,  and  who  now  has  700  colonies, 
occurred  on  a  warm  day  in  March.  The 
bees  were  called  out  of  the  hive  by  an 
unusual  warmth  of  sunshine  and  were 
immediately  chilled  by  the  cold  air  so 
that  they  dropped  on  the  snow,  actually 
bushels  being  so  chilled  and  lost.  Close 
watching  of  the  hives  on  such  a  day  and 
a  slight  shade  over  the  entrance,  tins  to 
be  removed  when  Spring  flight  begins,  or 
facing  the  hives  to  the  west  or  north, 
was  advised  as  prevention  methods.  Mr. 
Cogshall’s  hives  all  faced  the  south. 

Mr.  Carey  urged  liberal  and  regular 
support  of  the  American  Honey  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Madison,  Wis.,  because  of  its 
educational  work,  its  success  in  teaching 
the  public  to  use  more  honey,  and  the 
fact  that  its  work  tends  to  sell  western 
honey  in  the  West,  thus  keeping  more 
and  more  of  it  from  competing  witli 
eastern  honey.  lie  quoted  the  example 
of  the  Northern  New  York  Association 
in  recently  sending  a  contribution  to  the 
institute  and  said  that  New  York  State 
is  second  in  such  support,  Michigan  be¬ 
ing  first. 

II.  K.  Fairbanks,  of  Homer,  another 
big  beekeeper  (  reported  that  his  bees  had 
wintered  better  than  usual.  He  packs 
Ifis  colonies  five  in  a  group,  one  tier  deep, 
thus  preventing  Winter  “drifting,”  and 
faces  each  such  unit  to  the  west.  He 
fed  every  colony  5  to  10  lbs.  each  of 
syrup  last  Fall  and  gave  another  liberal 
feeding  this  Spring. 

S.  A.  Mallory,  of  McGraw,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cortland  association,  reported 
very  good  conditions  in  his  bees  wintered 
in  an  extra-size  20-frame  hive.  He  uses 
standard  frames  with  a  division  board  in 
center,  or  21  frames  to  the  hive  without 
this.  He  secures  an  unusual  amount  of 
comb  honey,  finding  the  bees  will  work 
in  the  pound  comb  honey  sections  with¬ 
out  swarming  as  long  as  there  is  any  va¬ 
cant  space  in  the  hive  body.  He  has 
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never  bad  but  one  colony  swarm  when 
managed  by  liis  new  method. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wilson,  of  Elmira,  spoke 
on  bee  conditions  in  Chemung  County, 
saying  that  with  20  per  cent  of  bees 
winter-killed  and  an  added  30  per  cent 
due  to  lack  of  nectar,  bees  in  her  section 
are  a  50  per  cent  loss.  This  was  recently 
announced  by  bee  experts  at  the  State 
College  at  Cornell  as  being  the  average 
over  the  State.  This,  they  announced, 
will  make  an  equal  cut  in  the  set  of 
fruit  and  some  vegetables  over  the  State. 
In  such  areas  prompt  replacements  of 
bees  are  urged  as  a  protection  to  crops. 

Questions  by  beekeepers  present  in¬ 
cluded  one  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  with 
frames  of  candied  honey  left  in  hives 
where  the  bees  died. 

Experienced  men  present  agreed  in 
urging  that  owners  buy  package  bees, 
about  3  lbs.  to  the  hive,  with  a  young 
queen,  and  restock  these  hives.  The 
combs  will  be  protected  from  moths,  the 
candied  honey  will  be  efficiently  used 
while  possible  to  use  it,  and  the  young 
colony  will  pay  for  itself  this  year  in 
new  honey,  given  anything  like  a  fair 
amount  of  rain.  Best  of  all  the  owner 
will  go  into  a  new  honey  year  that  will 
not  suffer  much  from  western  competi¬ 
tion,  with  bees  that  are  ready  to  produce 
instead  of  with  a  lot  of  empty  hives. 

As  to  bee  moths,  storing  extra  combs 
in  the  cellar  was  recommended  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  If  it  froze  hard  after  the  bees 
died  there  will  be  no  moths,  it  was  said. 

Comment  was  made  on  the  fact  that 
individual  physicians  are  using  honey 
for  babies,  and  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  patients  before  and  after  surgical  op¬ 
erations,  but  that  no  medical  association 
has  yet  endorsed  honey  for  such  uses. 
Protest  was  made  that  such  associations 
endorse  the  use  of  a  synthetic  sweet  in 
baby  food  formulas,  while  neglecting  a 
much  safer  and  better  natural  and  pre- 
digested  sweet.  This  peculiar  situation 
was  ascribed  to  the  liberal  inducements 
offered  by  manufacturers,  and  to  the  fact 
that  honey  producers  offer  no  such  at¬ 
tractions.  It  was  recommended  that 
foundations  and  State  colleges  would 
find  a  real  field  of  service  in  making 
biological  tests  of  the  use  of  such  sweets. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  wife  of  a  large  producer 
of  honey,  told  of  being  in  a  grocery  and 
seeing  a  young  father  add  a  can  of  syrup 
to  his  week's  shopping  list  “for  the 
baby."  he  said.  She  could  not  endure 
such  a  situation  and  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  use  honey  instead,  and  spoke  of  it 
as  a  better  and  non-fermenting  sweet. 

“Well,  I  don't  know,”  the  troubled  par¬ 
ent  replied.  “The  doctor  said  this  syrup.” 

Attendance  is  planned  at  the  coming 
State  picnic  meeting  of  beekeepers  on  the 
farm  of  Hinman  &  Stahl,  extensive  bee¬ 
keepers.  of  Gallopsville,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
being  promoted  by  the  Schenectady  Coun¬ 
ty  Bee  Association  and  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Society  of  Apiculture.  This  will  be 
held  August  11  and  will  be  made  a  day 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  M.  G.  F. 


Summer  Care  of  Cacti 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  gives  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
care  of  cacti : 

Cacti  may  be  set  out  on  an  open  porch 
as  early  as  the  first  day  of  April,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  gradually  recover  from 
their  unfavorable  Winter  experience. 
They  should  be  covered  on  very  cool 
nights,  and  when  frost  is  predicted  should 
he  taken  inside  and  kept  there  until  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

During  the  early  part  of  May  cactus 
plants  may  be  set  outdoors  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  either  in  rockeries,  in  beds,  or  in 
borders.  A  slope  provides  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  rockery.  However,  the  level 
ground  of  most  city  yards  necessitates  the 
building  of  an  artificial  rockery  which 
frequently  fails  to  fit  into  the  surround¬ 
ings.  Never  build  a  rockery  in  the  shade 
of  trees,  as  succulents  delight  in  full  sun¬ 
light.  An  unshaded  place  usually  can  be 
found  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  near  the 
garage,  near  the  ashpit,  or  possbly  in  the 
curve  of  the  border. 

The  best  rocks  for  a  cactus  rockery  are 
those  which  are  porous  and  absorbing  of 
moisture,  such  as  the  sandstone  and  lime¬ 
stone  found  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
honeycombed  rock  so  eagerly  sought  for 
rock  gardens  because  of  its  porous  nature 
is  admirable,  but  any  kind  of  rock  can  he 
used,  even  boulders.  The  soil  in  a  rockery 
for  succulents  should  be  of  a  light  sandy 
consistency.  As  for  the  grouping  of  such 
plants,  there  is  no  set  rule. 

Planting  cacti  directly  in  the  ground 
is  not  recommended  because  of  the  danger 
of  injuring  the  roots  when  digging  them 
up  for  the  Winter  removal  indoors.  It  is 
better  to  leave  them  potted  and  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  the  soil  to  within  a  half-inch 
of  tlie  rim.  Gravel  or  limestone  chats 
may  be  used  as  a  ground  cover  to  conceal 
the  pot  rims.  Plants  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain  during  the  Summer 
months  will  do  far  better  than  those  kept 
indoors.  The  beauty  of  a  rockery  of  semi- 
tropical  and  tropical  cacti  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  permanent  planting  of  some 
of  our  hardy  succulent  plants,  such  as 
the  prickly  pears,  the  native  Sedums,  and 
Talinums. 

On  account  of  their  symmetry  and  ease 
of  culture,  some  attractive  designs  may  be 
formed  with  cacti  in  beds. 

(■actus  plants  may  be  watered  daily  in 
the  Summer,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
they  may  also  be  frequently  syringed.  It 


is  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  can  live  i 
without  water — in  fact  during  the  Sum-  [ 
mer  months  they  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  water,  and  if  they  get  it  there  is  much 
better  growth.  Summer  rains  are  often 
not  sufficient  to  wet  the  soil  of  a  pot 
plant  thoroughly,  and  artificial  sprin¬ 
kling  must  be  resorted  to.  Of  course 
the  cacti  planted  directly  in  the  soil  will 
not  require  so  much  watering  as  the 
potted  plants,  unless  the  ground  becomes 
very  dry. 

Weeds  will  tend  to  grow  among  the 
cacti,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  remove 
them,  for  they  are  liable  to  appear  in 
the  spiniest  and  prickliest  part  of  the  bed. 
Pull  them  out  when  young,  and  avoid 
trouble  afterward.  Cacti  grow  to  best 
advantage  during  the  exceptionally  hot 
weather  of  July  and  August.  When 
treated  as  indicated  above  they  will  stand 
a  better  chance  of  surviving  the  trying 
Winter  months. 


The  Large  Carpenter  Bee 

Would  you  advise  me  how  I  could  get 
rid  of  bumblebees?  They  are  eating 
through  the  woodwork  on  my  place. 

New  York.  i.  p. 

The  bumblebee  spoken  of  by  I.  P.  is 
not  one  of  the  common  bumblebees  found 
in  meadows,  which  live  socially  with  a 
large  number  of  individuals  in  the  nest 
and  which  gathers  nectar  to  make  into 
honey  for  the  food  of  the  young  bee  grubs. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bumblebee  at  all. 
although  it  resembles  one  in  size  and 
coloring.  It  is  a  solitary  carpenter  bee. 
and  lives  alone,  making  its  nest  by  it¬ 
self.  and  rearing  its  brood  without  any 
help  from  worker  bees.  The  individual 
boring  so  industriously  in  the  timber  of 
a  porch  or  other  woodwork  of  a  building, 
or  in  a  telephone  pole,  is  the  mother  bee 
making  the  chips  fly  for  a  home  for  her 
small  family.  Personally.  I  like  to  sit 
in  the  shade  and  hear  her  buzz  and  see 


Nest  of  the  Carpenter  Bee 

her  work.  The  apparent  enthusiasm  of 
the  small  creature  almost  stimulates  me 
to  get  busy  and  do  something  myself.  In 
any  event,  I  know  that  I  can  plug  up  the 
opening  of  the  burrow  after  her  little 
family  is  grown  and  gone,  paint  it  over  a 
bit  and  know  that  little  damage  has  been 
done.  One  can  plug  up  the  hole  while  the 
bee  is  gone  to  collect  pollen.  In  this  way 
she  can  be  so  discouraged  that  she  will 
give  it  up  and  go  elsewhere.  Indeed,  she 
can  be  killed  by  spraying  her  with  flit, 
but  why  destroy  such  a  happy,  indus¬ 
trious  creature,  who  rarely  does  any  se¬ 
rious  harm? 

The  nest  of  this  carpenter  bee,  shown 
in  the  picture,  is  a  very  interesting  struc¬ 
ture.  The  burrow  made  by  the  mother 
bee  may  be  a  foot  long  and  as  large  as 
a  lead  pencil.  After  excavating  this 
smooth  tunnel  in  the  wood  she  gathers 
some  pollen  from  a  flower,  mixes  it  up 
nicely  with  some  nectar,  and  places  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow.  She  then  lays 
an  egg  on  it.  so  that  the  tiny  bee  grub 
when  it  hatches  from  the  egg  will  have 
an  abundance  of  a  sweet,  pasty  pudding 
for  food.  She  then  builds  a  cross  parti¬ 
tion  of  tiny  chips  of  wood  a  little  way 
above  the  egg.  gathers  another  mass  of 
pollen  and  nectar,  and  lays  another  egg. 
By  repeating  this  performance  she  fills 
the  burrow  with  a  succession  of  small 
cells,  each  containing  a  supply  of  food 
and  an  egg.  When  all  is  done  she  prob¬ 
ably  forgets  all  about  it.  and  perhaps 
builds  another  similar  nest  somewhere 
else.  Of  this  I  do  not  know.  At  any 
rate,  the  egg  in  the  bottom  cell  hatches 
first,  and  when  the  grub  has  attained 
its  growth  it  tears  down  the  partition 
above  it  and  waits  patiently  in  the  next 
cell  until  its  occupant  is  grown.  The  two 
of  them  then  tear  down  the  partition 
above  and  climb  upward  to  the  next  cell. 
Thus  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  top 
cell  is  reached  and  the  whole  brood  of 
children  emerge  from  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow.  G.  w.  h. 


44YVTE  have  always  believed 
™  that  a  sale  does  not 
complete  the  transaction 
between  us  and  the  car 
buyer,  but  establishes  a 
ne tv  obligation  on  us  to  see 
that  his  car  gives  him  good 
service.  We  are  as  much 
interested  in  your  econom¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  car 
as  you  are  in  our  eco¬ 
nomical  manufacture  of  it” 


A  New  Ford  Service 
of  Special  Interest 
to  Farmers 


Engines  and  other  units 
reconditioned  at  the  Ford 
factory 

Henry  Ford  in  the  signed 
statement  above  tells  you  in 
his  own  words  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  is  not  just 
selling  a  car  but  also  service 
and  satisfaction.  And  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  you  will  get  more 
service  out  of  your  Ford  if  it 
is  overhauled  at  the  Ford  fac¬ 
tory.  If  it  is  completely  re¬ 
conditioned  by  the  same  men 
who  built  it.  If  the  work  is 
done  under  factory  inspection 
and  under  factory  standards. 
That  is  why  he  has  recently 
inaugurated  this  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  Ford  Exchange  Service. 

When  your  Ford  engine 
needs  overhauling  (that  will 
be  normally  after  40,000  or 
50,000  miles),  just  have  your 
local  Ford  dealer  replace  the 
engine  that  is  now  in  your  car 
with  a  newly  reconditioned 
engine  from  the  Ford 
plant  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  Takes  only  a 


Prices  for  exchange  of 
factory-reconditioned 

units 

Engine  (V-8)  .  $49.50* 

Engine 

46.50* 

(4-cyl.  A  and  B) 
Distributor  . 

1.90 

Carburetor  .  . 

1.85 

Shock  Absorber  • 

2.00 

Fuel  Pump  •  • 

Clutch  Disc 

1.65 

Assembly  .  . 

Clutch  Pressure 

2.75 

Plate 

3.80 

Brake  Shoe  (each) 

.55  ! 

* Includes  installation .  Slightly  higher 

west  of  the  Rockies. 

few  hours  and  saves  having 
your  car  tied  up  in  the  shop 
for  days.  The  cost  will  be  far 
below  the  usual  cost  of  over¬ 
hauling  (see  prices  above). 

This  service  is  available  on 
models  A  and  B  and  V-  8  Ford 
cars  and  trucks,  and  is  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  reconditioning 
of  such  units  as  distributor, 
carburetor,  brake  shoe  assem¬ 
bly  and  to  the  replacing  of 
worn  or  obsolete  parts  with 
new  ones.  When  you  get  your 
Ford  again,  it  is  ready 
for  thousands  of  miles 
of  trouble-free  service. 


“The  Universal  Car” 


We  have  literature  which  describes  this  new  and  exclusive  Ford  Engine 
Service.  Also  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  the  Ford 
V-8  truck.  These  booklets  are  free  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them 
to  you  on  request.  This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


FORD  Motor  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below. 
Ford  Exchange  Service _ New  Ford  V-8 _ New  Ford  V-8  Truck - - 

Name. - — - - — - — 

Rou  te - — - - — — - 

State _ _ Post  Office - - 

•  9 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused 'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  the  week  when  our  Independence  Hay 
is  celebrated.  It  may  be  well  for  us  once  more 
to  read  and  think  over  the  purposes  the  founders 
of  the  country  had.  as  outlined  in  the  Preamble  to 
our  United  States  Constitution  : 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

* 

HE  Koppleman  resolution  for  an  investigation 
of  the  dairy  industry  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  approved  by  the  Senate  before  ad¬ 
journment.  It  previously  passed  the  House,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  approve  it. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Herman  P.  Koppleman  of  Connecticut.  Represen¬ 
tative  Fred  J.  Sisson  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  was  one 
of  its  strong  advocates  and  made  a  stirring  speech 
in  its  favor. 

Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  of  New  York  did  good 
service  in  insisting  that  the  resolution  have  con¬ 
sideration  before  the  Senate  got  into  the  jam  of  the 
last  few  days  of  the  session. 

It  is  up  to  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed  now  to  ask  the  commission  to  dig  out  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want  and  then  co-operate  with  it  to 
get  it.  The  ultimate  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  of  production  and  distiibution  of  milk 
and  its  products  that  will  do  justice  to  all  concerned, 
and  develop  this  great  industry  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

* 

F  INVESTIGATORS  and  teachers  at  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  desire 
farmers  and  producers  to  believe  and  accept  their 
findings  and  statements  at  par  they  must  and  should 
remain  completely  aloof  from  all  remuneration, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  offered  or  paid  by  any  in¬ 
dividual,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  commercial 
or  otherwise.  Acceptance  of  such  compensation 
places  the  recipient  in  the  position  of  having  his 
findings,  observations,  recommendations  or  sugges¬ 
tions,  even  if  impartial  and  correct,  considered  as 
being  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  financial 
return  received,  a  continuance  of  which  is  dependent 
on  favorable  recommendations  of  the  commercial 
product  offered  for  general  sale.  Their  salaries 
are  paid  largely  by  virtue  of  legislative  appropria¬ 
tion.  Any  concern  which  receives  constant  and  re¬ 
peated  recommendation  for  its  products  from  agri¬ 
cultural  college  employes  is  attempting  to  take  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  its  competitors.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  deception  in  it.  When  continued  it  discredits 
the  author  and  casts  suspicion  on  the  good  faith  of 
his  principles  and  of  his  institution.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  it  is  considered  that  taxes 
partially  derived  from  rival  concerns  help  support 
the  agencies  which  are  working  against  them.  No 
one  would  consider  it  fair  to  be  forced  to  help  pay 
part  of  the  salary  of  his  business  rival.  While  there 
are  notable  abuses  of  this  nature,  fortunately  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  Those  working  in 
State-supported  institutions  are  really  public  em¬ 
ployes.  The  sincerity  of  purpose,  accuracy  of  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions  in  tests  conducted  at  our 
various  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
have  always  been  predicated  on  the  principle  of  no 
favoritism,  and  that  their  investigators  and  teachers 
are  entirely  free  from  commercial  influence.  Let  us 
keep  it  so. 


MILK  may  be  sold  by  a  producer  to  consumers 
on  the  premises  for  not  less  than  9c  a  quart 
bottle  or  for  not  less  than  8c-  a  quart  in  containers 
owned  by  each  customer.  Such  producer  must  have 
an  unrevoked  permit  from  the  local  health  officer 
and  in  the  case  of  milk  sold  in  containers  owned  by 
the  customer,  he  must  also  have  from  the  local 
health  officer  written  permission  to  sell  milk  not 
exceeding  four  quarts  to  each  customer  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  owned  by  such  customer.  The  minimum 
prices  for  milk  containing  more  than  4.2  per  cent 
of  fat  is  Ic  per  quart  more  than  the  prices  specified 
above. 

Milk  may  be  sold  in  pint  bottles  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  where  sold  at  not  less  than  6c  per 
pint  when  10  pint  bottles  or  more  are  sold  at  a 
single  delivery. 

Under  the  present  law  a  farmer  who  sells  any 
milk  to  consumers  is  a  milk  dealer.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  is  when  he  sells  to  a  distributing  dealer.  If 
what  the  farmer  sells  to  consumers  does  not  exceed 
3.000  lbs.  in  any  one  month,  the  license  fee  is  $10, 
except  that  in  case  the  farmer  sells  only  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  premises  where  the  milk  is  produced, 
the  fee  is  $3.  There  seems  to  be  no  fee  for  the 
farmer's  delivery  of  milk  to  the  children. 

* 

N  OLD  tin  can  seems  a  very  humble  bit  of 
waste  to  most  of  us,  and  yet  our  government 
is  said  to  be  studying  tin  and  tin  wastes  very  care¬ 
fully  at  the  present  time.  For  our  great  country, 
rich  in  so  many  minerals,  does  not,  apparently, 
furnish  any  tin :  waste  tin  is  recovered  and 
reconverted  here  by  highly  technical  processes,  but 
the  original  metal  comes  from  abroad.  Tin  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  in  commerce,  and  also  in  the 
destroying  arts  of  war.  If  isolated  from  other 
countries,  the  lack  of  tin  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  Tin  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  Saxony, 
Czechoslovakia,  New  South  Wales,  Bolivia,  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  we  believe  Nigeria.  Great 
Britain  dominates  the  world's  supply  of  the  metal 
so  greatly  needed.  The  British  tin  mines  in  Corn¬ 
wall  are  very  ancient,  antedating  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest,  some  of  the  workings  now  extending  out 
under  the  sea.  According  to  legend,  which  seems 
to  have  historical  basis,  the  Phoenician  mariners  of 
ancient  Tyre  sailed  to  Cornwall  for  tin  to  be  used 
in  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  temple.  Surely 
those  adventurers  required  courage  to  steer  a  course 
by  the  stars,  into  the  unknown  seas  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules. 

* 

RECENT  inquiry  from  Maryland  asks  about 
the  identity  of  nighthawks  and  bull-bats.  A 
newspaper  report  from  Baltimore  states  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  sleepers  are  disturbed  by 
nocturnal  squawks  high  in  the  air,  which  are  loud 
enough  to  keep  them  awake.  The  disturbers  are 
the  nighthawks,  also  called  bull-bats.  They  are 
birds,  not  bats ;  the  common  bat  only  makes  a  feeble 
squeak  like  a  mouse.  These  nocturnal  birds  fly  high 
up  in  the  air,  uttering  their  rasping  cry ;  they  make 
a  sudden  swoop  downwards  to  capture  their  prey, 
consisting  of  night-flying  insects.  The  noise  they 
make  would  not  sound  alarming  in  the  country,  but 
to  a  city  dweller  may  seem  more  disturbing  than 
motor  horns,  loud-speakers,  grinding  trolley  brakes, 
and  all  the  innumerable  sounds  of  the  city  that 
urban  dwellers  regard  as  usual.  The  name  “bull- 
bat,”  as  applied  to  these  birds,  was  new  to  us; 
they  are  relatives  of  the  whip-poor-will,  their  Euro¬ 
pean  equivalent  being  the  nightjar  or  goatsucker. 

* 

HE  dependability  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  po¬ 
tatoes  is  emphasized  by  results  obtained  during 
a  three-year  test  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm  of  the 
Connecticut  Station.  Profitable  yields  resulted  from 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  4-4-50,  6-6-50  and 
8-S-50  strengths,  but  consistently  best  crops  came 
with  8-8-50  applied  six  to  10  times  a  season  at  a 
pressure  of  350  to  400  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Looking 
back  to  early  experiments  in  potato  spraying  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  station  from  1902  to  1914,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  yield  during  that  period  was 
115  bushels  an  acre.  Spraying  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux 
(4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water)  increased  the  yield  about  33 
per  cent.  Today  untreated  plots  produce  an  average 
of  137  bushels  per  acre,  those  sprayed  with  4-4-50 
Bordeaux,  234  bushels,  and  those  with  8-8-50,  298. 
Copper  lime  dust  and  other  treatments  were  also 
tested  but  produced  no  outstanding  results.  Early 
and  late  blights  and  the  insect  pests  that  attack  po¬ 
tatoes  are  thwarted  by  thorough  coverage  of  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux.  Tip  burn,  a  common  ailment 
that  frequently  cuts  down  a  crop  is  also  prevented. 
Although  many  strengths  of  Bordeaux  were  tested, 
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thorough  applications  of  8-8-50  proved  most  worth 
while  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  financial 
return.  For  the  small  plot,  one  gallon  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  2 y2  ounces  of  lime  applied  to 
each  50  feet  of  row,  six  to  10  times  a  season  be¬ 
ginning  about  July  1.  will  produce  good  results.  The 
spray  formula  given  may  be  made  in  six  to  12-gallon 
quantities  by  adding  1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  to  1  lb.  of  lime  in  6  to 
12  gallons  of  water.  If  hydrated  lime  is  used,  it 
must  he  fresh,  very  fine  and  of  high  quality.  Ordi¬ 
nary  crystalline  copper  sulphate  is  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  mono-hydrated  copper  sulphate  dissolves 
more  quickly. 

* 

HE  army  of  college  graduates  listed  in  June  fills 
us  with  amazement — not  hundreds,  hut  thou¬ 
sands,  who  must  now  enter  a  harder  school  in  the 
workaday  world.  To  us,  there  is  a  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  army  in  the  background,  consisting  of  an 
elder  generation  who,  in  most  cases,  have  made  this 
period  of  college  training  possible.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  students  whose  own  hard  work,  energy  and 
initiative  have  earned  their  college  course,  but  in 
most  cases  among  families  of  moderate  means  pa¬ 
rental  self-sacrifice  has  given  these  educational  op¬ 
portunities.  Perhaps  the  father  and  mother  had 
themselves  the  recollection  of  college  life  and  all  it 
meant  to  them,  or  perhaps  this  was  a  dream  that 
never  assumed  reality,  but  in  either  case  there  was 
(he  desire  to  give  the  fuller  life  to  their  children. 
Sometimes  it  has  meant  hardship  and  deprivation 
to  parents,  and  sometimes  the  economies  involved 
have  lessened  the  opportunities  of  the  students  in 
social  lines,  but  they  all  agree  that  college  has  meant 
an  opportunity.  Such  thoughts  come  to  us  as  we 
recall  some  of  the  farm  homes  we  know,  for  usually 
the  young  people  who  go  from  farm  homes  to  col¬ 
lege  realize  their  responsibilities  very  fully,  and 
every  branch  of  American  life  carries  their  impress. 
AVe  see  plenty  of  wild  young  people  wherever  they 
gather  for  pleasure,  or  for  the  demonstration  of 
some  radical  propaganda,  but  we  must  not  forget 
the  silent  majority  who,  as  they  end  their  college 
training,  go  out  to  lives  of  useful  endeavor.  The 
parents  who  gave  them  their  opportunity  are  build¬ 
ers  of  the  enduring  foundation  of  our  national  life. 

* 

We  were  hoping  not  to  be  annoyed  with  the  Mexican 
bean  beetles  this  year,  but  they  have  come.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  h.  m. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Yr. 

ES,  barium  fluosilicate,  sold  commercially  as 
Dutox,  does  the  work.  It  may  he  had  at  seed 
stores  and  some  department  stores  having  a  garden 
department.  We  have  used  it  three  years  and  know 
how  effective  it  is  if  properly  applied.  It  may  be 
Mown  on  with  a  duster  with  nozzle  turned  a  little 
upwards  and  to  one  side,  the  aim  being  to  hit  the 
insects.  That  makes  quicker  work,  as  it  is  irritat¬ 
ing,  and  in  attempting  to  remove  it  they  get  the  dose 
sooner  than  from  eating  it  on  the  leaves.  When 
this  pest  first  arrived,  it  seemed  as  though  bean 
culture  was  about  impossible.  We  are  glad  to  tell 
about  this  treatment,  which  saves  the  beans  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  time.  It  is  easily  washed  from  the  bean 
pods  by  throwing  them  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
then  rinsing. 


Brevities 

“The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.” 

That’s  a  live  rattlesnake  experience,  told  by  our 
friend  Colvill,  on  page  473. 

There  are  many  line  fence  problems.  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  settle  them  by  mutual  agreement  than  thrash 
them  out  in  court,  with  the  resulting  neighborhood 
bitterness. 

The  production  of  Canadian  farm  eggs  in  1933  was 
210,585,000  dozens.  Average  per  hen  was  110,  but  one 
Barred  Rock  pullet  at  University  of  Saskatchewan  laid 
358  iu  365  days. 

Gov.  William  H.  Murray,  of  Oklahoma,  is  quoted 
thus:  “If  1  were  the  Creator,  and  had  given  plentiful 
crops  to  fend  the  hungry,  and  these  crops  had  been 
burned  or  destroyed,  I  would  give  them  a  drought.” 

The  New  York  City  telephone  directory  contains  20 
columns  of  the  name  Cohen,  with  its  alternate  spellings, 
while  the  Joneses  trail  along  with  only  five  and  two- 
thirds  columns.  The  last  listing  in  the  directory  is 
“Zzyx.” 

A  New  Jersey  man  who  traveled  daily  to  his  office  in 
New  York  recently  retired  at  the  age  of  84.  He  had 
been  a  commuter  for  65  years,  during  which  time  he  is 
estimated  to  have  traveled  900, 000  miles.  He  now 
plans  to  devote  his  time  to  his  garden. 

Never  before  were  so  many  demands  made  upon 
private  charity,  nor  so  many  complaints  of  worthy 
objects  suffering  for  lack  of  funds,  but  according  to  the 
newspapers  spectators  recently  paid  $428,000  to  see  two 
brutal  sluggers  batter  one  another  in  a  prizefight. 

During  the  three  weeks  ending  June  16,  the  N.  Y. 
State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  revoked  or  sus¬ 
pended  477  licenses  in  the  State.  He  is  aiming  to  make 
the  roads  safe  for  both  motorists  and  pedestrians  by 
calling  to  account  reckless  and  irresponsible  drivers. 
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Investigating  Themselves 

OINCIDENT  with  the  passage  of  the  Kopple- 
man  resolution  for  a  national  investigation  of 
the  dairy  industry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer  to  make  a  study  of  the  co-operative  milk 
organizations. 

No  investigation  of  the  dairy  business  would  be  of 
any  value  without  a  full,  open  and  searching  study 
of  the  forms,  the  procedure  and  the  effect  of  the  co¬ 
operative  arganizations,  but  no  bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  can  command  the  confidence 
of  dairymen  for  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  co-operative  organizations. 

About  20  years  back,  for  the  most  part  independ¬ 
ent  of  government  and  politics,  farmers  began  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  help  themselves  through 
co-operative  organizations,  managed  and  financed  by 
themselves.  The  promising  prospect  of  the  move¬ 
ment  excited  the  interest  of  politicians  and  pro¬ 
moters.  The  word  “co-operation’’  became  a  slogan 
lor  every  promoter  or  group  “with  an  ax  to  grind.” 
The  Agricultural  Department  adopted  it,  and  en¬ 
dorsed  it  as  the  only  sure  remedy  for  all  our  agri¬ 
cultural  ills.  The  form  of  it.  the  machinery  of  it, 
or  the  intent  of  it,  did  not  matter.  The  important 
thing  was  to  hurdle  farmers  into  corporations,  sign 
them  up  in  iron-bound  contracts,  and  make  the  or¬ 
ganization  so  complicated  that  farmers  could  not 
understand  it,  much  less  control  or  manage  it.  The 
co-operation  frenzy  was  developed  into  a  fetish  and 
a  word  of  business  prudence  in  reference  to  it  was 
expressed  only  at  the  peril  of  the  author.  In  con¬ 
sequence  farmers  had  no  voice  in  the  management. 
The  official  group  made  alliances  with  the  old  mid¬ 
dlemen,  and  farmers  had  two  lines  of  middlemen  to 
support  instead  of  one  as  before.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  no  attempt  to  correct  these 
abuses.  On  the  contrary,  after  farmers  had  been 
bled  financially  dry,  the  agricultural  leaders  devised 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  squandered  $650,000,- 
<100  of  public  money  on  their  co-operative  fallacies, 
and  the  successor  of  the  board  is  continuing  the 
process  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  While  Secretary  Wallace  has  expressed 
some  general  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
milk  co-operatives,  no  definite  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correct  the  abuses,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  old  autocratic  management  has  been  encouraged 
until  the  fluid  milk  industry  has  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  in  its  history.  An  investigation  of  the 
co-operatives  by  a  bureau  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  would  therefore  be  simply  an  investigation 
of  itself. 

Neither  does  Dr.  Spencer  qualify  as  an  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  big  milk  co-operative  organization  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  This  may  be  said  without 
any  reflection  on  the  doctor's  ability  or  integrity. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  comparatively  small  but  com¬ 
pact  group  in  New  York  State  that  has  sponsored, 
developed  and  sustained  the  Borden-Dairymen's 
League  alliance  from  its  inception.  During  his  spon¬ 
sorship  the  alliance  has  developed  into  the  most 
dominating  monopoly  in  the  State.  It  gained  its 
control  by  buying  out  Borden's  competitors  in  the 
city  with  farmers’  money,  and  closing  assembling 
plants  in  the  country.  It  foisted  the  classified  price 
plan  on  the  industry,  reduced  the  price  to  producers 
below  all  previous  comparative  records,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  dealers’  spread  at  the  cost  of  producers 
until  the  State  was  forced  to  intervene  to  save  the 
dairy  farmer  from  complete  ruin. 

Dr.  Spencer  not  only  fostered  this  combination 
personally,  but  he  helped  a  small  group  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  State  college  to  devote  the  influence, 
the  prestige  and  the  resources  of  that  great  public 
institution  to  this  perfidious  and  sinister  monopoly. 
As  one  of  its  authors,  Dr.  Spencer  helped  slip  a 
joker  into  the  milk  control  act  which  authorized  the 
Borden-League  alliance  under  the  pretense  of  pay 
for  a  service,  to  deduct  a  tax  or  fee  from  pool  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  combination 
which  other  dealers  are  not  allowed  to  take  from 
their  producers.  This  extra  deduction  ha*  run  as 
high  as  40  cents  ]>er  cwt.  The  effect  of  it  threatens 
to  defeat  the  whole  State  program. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story,  but  it  is  enough  to 
show  that,  no  matter  how  sincere  Dr.  Spencer  and 
his  group  may  be,  none  of  them  is  competent  to 
make  an  impartial  investigation  of  our  serious  and 
muddled  dairy  problems. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  do  nothing 
better  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  dairymen  in  its 
investigation  than  to  require  all  who  offer  advice 
and  information  to  stand  out  in  the  open  hearing 
and  put  themselves  fully  on  record  before  the  public. 


Editorial  Staff  Recruited 

PROF.  Russell  W.  Duck,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
livestock  and  dairy  industry  for  some  years,  and 
whose  writings  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers, 
now  comes  to  devote  his  full  time  and  talents  to  the 
editorial  work  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Prof.  Duck  was  born  on  a  livestock  farm  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1915,  w’here 
he  majored  in  livestock  and  dairying,  and  minored 
in  veterinary  medicine.  In  1917  he  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Science  from  Syracuse  University. 
After  one  year  as  instructor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  a  year  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Prof.  Duck  joined  the  U.  S.  Marines  and  spent 
two  years  in  the  foreign  service  during  the  World 
War.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Reserves.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  position  at  Syracuse  University,  where 
he  remained  up  to  the  present  time.  He  had  entire 
charge  of  the  livestock  at  the  university.  He  fitted 
and  showed  several  prize-winning  animals  at  the 
State  Fair.  He  has  judged  cattle  and  sheep  at  the 
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State  Fair  and  numerous  county  fairs  for  the  past 
12  years.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  feeding 
and  nutrition,  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  and  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  American  Genetic  Associa¬ 
tion. 

While  at  the  Syracuse  University  Prof.  Duck 
trained  and  entered  six  different  teams  of  students 
for  livestock  judging  contests  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  They  won  three  out 
of  the  six  contests,  in  competition  with  the  foremost 
college  teams  from  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  other  Eastern  States. 

Three  years  ago,  taking  advantage  of  a  sabbatical 
leave  granted  by  the  university,  Prof.  Duck  visited 
all  the  leading  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  visits  he  became  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  leading  investigators,  and  fa¬ 
miliarized  himself  with  the  practical  application  of 
the  experimental  work.  He  is  never  more  happy 
than  when  delving  into  livestock  and  dairy  problems, 
and  applying  the  principles  developed  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  for  the  barn.  He  has  in  this  work  gath¬ 
ered  a  vast  fund  of  information  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  which  especially  qualifies  him  to  serve 
breeders  and  producers  through  the  pages  and  per¬ 
sonal  services  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

While  Prof.  Duck  has  specialized  in  livestock  he 
has  had  an  exceptionally  broad  agricultural  expe¬ 
rience.  As  a  boy  in  Texas  he  became  proficient  in 
all  kinds  of  ranch  work.  The  cost  of  his  college 
course  was  earned  as  a  salesman  and  a  farm  worker. 
He  has  had  experience  in  it  all  to  qualify  him  as  an 
all-around  practical  farmer. 

Fortified  by  a  ripe1  experience  Prof.  Duck  comes 
in  the  prime  of  life  to  be  helpful  to  American 
farmers. 


The  New  Tariff  Law 

((  A  TARIFF  for  revenue  only"  was  the  Demo- 

xx  eratic  slogan  of  60  years  ago.  “A  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  our  infant  industries”  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  policy.  In  the  campaign  of  1928,  the 
Democratic  platform  adopted  the  “protection”  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  in  1932  the  Roosevelt  campaign  stressed 
the  loss  of  foreign  trade  and  promised  a  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff  to  encourage  a  demand  for  our 
surplus  products  in  foreign  markets.  So  far  the 
only  important  change  in  the  tariff  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  on  imports  of  jute  used  in  fertilizer  bags, 
and  on  the  theory  that  jute  competes  with  cotton 
under  the  AAA  program.  This  extra  tax  is  now 
rescinded. 

The  new  tariff  law  approved  last  month  gives  the 
President  power  to  change  all  tariff  rates  to  the 
limit  of  50  per  cent  of  present  rates.  He  may  now 
say  to  other  countries,  “We  will  reduce  our  tariff 
against  certain  of  your  goods  if  you  will  reduce 
your  tariff  rates  against  some  of  our  exports  to  you.” 

What  will  be  the  profit  to  us?  It  will,  of  course, 
.make  trade  and  profits  for  those  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  exporting  and  importing  goods.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  business  of  the  steamship  lines  on  the 
oceans,  and  of  domestic  transporters  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  It  will  increase  the  business  and  profits  of 
the  insurance  companies,  and  of  international  bank¬ 
ers  who  handle  the  exchange  accounts.  It  is  quite 
to  be  expected  that  such  interests  would  hail  with 
joy  any  proposed  increase  of  foreign  trade,  but  our 
concern  is  to  find  just  how  this  barter  across  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  is  to  benefit  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  America. 

We  aim  to  maintain  a  higher  general  standard  of 
living  than  foreign  countries.  That  means  that  our 
workers  are  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  better 
housed  than  the  workers  who  produce  the  goods  to 
be  sent  us  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  our 
workers.  In  other  words  their  cost  of  production  is 
less  than  ours.  They  will  send  us  a  larger  volume 
of  goods  than  we  send  them  though  the  money 
value  is  the  same.  These  cheaper  foreign  products 
would  take  the  place  of  our  home  products  in  our 
own  markets,  and  leave  us  with  more  idle  workmen. 
During  the  debate  in  Congress  an  amendment  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  rates  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  was  defeated. 

The  argument  is  that  by  lowering  our  tariff  we 
increase  foreign  trade  and  build  up  the  purchasing 
power  of  foreign  producers,  and  so  increase  our  ex¬ 
ports.  It  is  true  that  exports  cannot  exceed  im¬ 
ports  unless  we  extend  credit  for  the  balances  as 
we  did  for  a  period  following  the  World  War,  a 
bad  bargain.  Even  if  we  adopt  the  barter  rule  now 
and  sell  only  as  much  as  we  buy,  the  expenses  of 
the  trade  must  be  paid,  and  what  comes  in  will  re¬ 
place  what  we  might  have  produced  here.  That 
means  less  interest  on  our  capital,  less  rent  on  our 
land  and  less  wages  for  our  workmen. 

There  is  an  economic  foreign  trade  in  buying 
good  abroad  that  we  cannot  produce  here,  or  if  at 
all  only  at  high  production  cost,  and  in  exporting 
things  that  we  produce  at  low  cost  to  pay  for  the 
things  we  buy  abroad.  If  world  trade  were  free,  or 
if  all  nations  were  on  a  low  horizontal  percentage 
tariff  rate  we  could  probably  all  adopt  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  supply  our  extra  needs  on 
shorter  working  hours.  But  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  building  up  high  tariff  walls  against  our 
products  we  have  no  choice  but  to  protect  our  own 
industries. 


Jimmy  Dodge 

\  ERYONE  who  ever  met  Jimmy  Dodge  of 
Emmadine  Farm  wall  learn  with  deep  regret 
of  his  sudden  death  in  an  automobile  accident.  It 
wras  less  than  a  week  before  the  date  of  the  fatal 
accident  that  we  chatted  with  him  and  exchanged 
pleasant  memories.  His  friendship  had  endured  for 
many  years  without  a  break.  There  was  probably 
no  better  man  on  practical  feeding,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  dairy  cattle  in  this  country.  His  death 
is  a  loss  to  the  livestock  industry. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head. 
"“I  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Your_  article  on  page  415,  “By  Their  Works  Ye 
Shall  Know  Them,”  covers  the  ground  as  well  as  any 
good  farm  crop  could  cover  the  ground.  That’s  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  to  hand  out  just  as  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  The  milk  business  performance  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  State.  d.  e.  j. 

New  York, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Iodine  Requirements  of 
Livestock 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Practically  all  experiment  station  tests 
are  in  agreement  that  iodine  deficiencies 
produce  certain  definite  pathologic  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  “big  neck,”  goiter,  hair¬ 
less.  weak  and  dead  offspring,  lowered 
resistance  to  infectious  breeding  trouble, 
and  decreased  efficiency  and  economy  of 
production.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
J.  J.  Nichols,  Director,  Iodine  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau.  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  it  is  frequently  possible 
for  livestock  to  be  suffering  from  slight 
iodine  deficiencies  and  still  not  manifest 
outward  symptoms  of  sickness. 

I  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  studies  of  the  bureau  mentioned 
have  caused  them  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  lower  daily  intake  of  iodine 
than  that  recommended  by  several  im¬ 
partial  investigators  of  national  reput- 
tation. 

An  important  point  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Nichols  was  that  so-called  iodine  “belts” 
perhaps  play  a  less  important  role  in 
iodine  requirements  of  livestock  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  a  high  percentage 
of  feeds  used  are  purchased  and  shipped 
in  from  sections  known  to  have  a  low 
iodine  soil  content  and  to  the  high  cal¬ 
cium  phosphorus  and  protein  intake  as 
iodine  aids  in  their  assimulation. 

Horses 

In  my  opinion  two  of  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  horse  production  are  Wayne  Dins- 
more.  secretary  of  the  Horse  Association 
of  America,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  R.  S.  Hud¬ 
son,  farm  superintendent,  Michigan  State 
College.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  based  on  his  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  and  observations,  has 
found  that  the  feeding  of  potassium 
iodide,  in  proper  amounts,  to  in-foal 
mares  apparently  has  a  very  definite  and 
positive  influence  in  preventing  and 
eliminating  joint-ill  in  foals. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  been  report¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Prof.  Hudson's 
work  relative  to  horse  production.  On 
my  last  visit  with  him  he  stated  they  had 
been  feeding  iodine  to  mares  in  foal  and 
stallions  for  the  past  several  years, 
changing  the  dosage  each  year.  They 
are  now  feeding  it,  based  on  a  recent  re¬ 
port,  beginning  about  the  time  the  mares 
are  taken  from  pasture  in  the  Fall  and 
feeding  until  they  foal,  usually  in  March 
and  April. 

The  solution  they  have  recently  used, 
with  satisfactory  results,  consists  of  one- 
half  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  one 
pint  of  water.  They  give  about  three 
tablespoons,  one  ounce,  of  this  solution 
on  the  feed  mixture  once  weekly.  Given 
in  this  manner,  they  believe  it  prevents 
many  common  foal  ailments. 

It.  B.  Cooley,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.,  in  a  recent  report  presents 
results  very  favorable  to  the  continuous 
use  of  suitable  mineral  mixtures  and  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  for  mares  in  foal,  in  pre¬ 
venting  navel  ill  infection.  They  used 
the  same  strength  solution  as  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Station,  but  fed  three  ounces  of  the 
solution  once  weekly  on  the  grain.  Larger 
amounts  were  indicated  in  their  work  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  having  heavy  foal 
losses  from  “navel  ill”  or  “joint  ill,” 
while  at  Michigan  no  such  trouble  ex¬ 
isted. 

Cattle 

Efficiency  and  economy  of  production 
are  of  greater  importance  today  than  ever 
before.  For  maximum  returns  it  is  es¬ 
sential  the  individual  receive  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  of  all  needed  minerals, 
vitamins  and  nutrients.  Salt  has  been 
found  to  be  the  ideal  carrier  for  iodine. 
However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
iodized  table  salt  is  too  expensive  and 
wasteful  for  general  livestock  use. 

Based  on  experimental  work  by  such 
investigators  as  Rothwell,  Evvard,  Welch, 
Eekles,  Steenbock,  Hart,  Kallcus  and 
others,  the  Iodine  Educational  Bureau, 
with  these  results  as  a  guide,  conducted 
its  own  clinics  which  have  resulted  in 
their  recommending  the  use  of  three 
pounds  of  potassium  iodide  per  ton  of 


stock  salt.  They  issue  the  warning  that 
such  approved  iodized  stock  salt  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  feeding  of  livestock  and 
poultry  and  not  for  human  consumption, 
as  it  contains  much  more  iodine  than  is 
required  by  the  normal  human  body. 

The  excellent  herd  of  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  owned  by  W.  W.  Kincaid,  Youngs¬ 
town.  N.  Y.,  has  been  fed  relatively  large 
amounts  of  iodine  for  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  years.  Based  on  careful 
studies  and  observations  of  this  herd, 
Curtis,  Phillips  and  Erf,  Department  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  report  the  daily  iodine 
intake  of  the  cows  varied  from  68.6  to 
106.1  mg. 

All  physical  examinations  showed  the 
cows  to  be  in  very  good  general  condition. 
Cows  previously  sterile  have  borne  nor¬ 
mal  calves  during  this  regimen  of  feed¬ 
ing.  The  calves  developed  normally.  No 
objective  symptoms  of  abnormalities  were 
observed  in  the  entire  herd.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  hyperthyrodism.  The 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  the  en- 
tix*e  herd  has  definitely  increased  during 
this  period  of  increased  iodine  feeding. 

In  1932,  one  cow  of  this  herd,  fed 
iodine  as  mentioned,  produced  21,924.9 


lbs.  of  milk,  and  1,037.1  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  by  this  record,  attaining  the  breed 
butterfat  championship  for  that  year. 

Monroe,  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  ob¬ 
tained  a  9  per  cent  increase  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  saving  in  feed  per  unit  of 
production  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  iodine  to  the  ration  of  dairy 
cows. 

The  Iodine  Educational  Bureau  in  field 
studies  with  70  Wisconsin  dairy  herds 
(1.124  cows)  over  a  period  of  a  year, 
found  that  the  iodine  group  showed  in 
their  monthly  records  a  4.7  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production  over  those  not 
fed  iodine. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

The  thyroid  gland  is  the  storehouse  for 
iodine.  It  is  then  distributed  as  needed 
into  the  blood  stream,  in  a  combined 
form  by  means  of  secretions.  Such  secre¬ 
tions  play  an  important  role  in  the  prop¬ 
er  assimilation  of  needed  minerals,  such 
as  calcium  and  phosphorus,  as  well  as 
nutrients. 

On  my  last  trip  through  our  extensive 
sheep  production  areas,  particularly  in 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Washington,  I' 
found  many  of  the  larger  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  sheep  ranchers  using  iodized  salt, 
especially  with  ewes.  Their  contention 
was  that  ewes  having  access  to  iodized 
salt  sheared  heavier,  had  less  breeding 
and  lambing  trouble,  milked  heavier  and 
their  lambs  seemed  stronger,  thriftier  and 
matured  more  rapidly. 

One  of  the  best  investigators  of  pork 
production  problems  in  this  country  is  W. 
L.  Robison.  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
I  have  had  a  personal  visit  with  him 
once  annually  for  the  past  three  years  in 
order  to  present  first-hand  information 
relative  to  new  and  important  findings  in 
this  field  of  animal  nutrition.  “Robbie” 
has  been  talking  complex  mineral  mix¬ 
tures  to  me  for  some  time.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  approximately  one  part  salt, 
two  parts  steamed  bonemeal.  two  parts 
ground  limestone,  three  parts  iron  oxide, 


and  a  small  amount  of  potassium  iodide. 
He  also  used  a  small  amount  of  anhy¬ 
drous  copper  sulphate  in  one  mixture 
with  good  results.  They  use  their  min¬ 
eral  mixtures  to  the  extent  of  2 y2  to 
3  lbs.  mixed  thoroughly  with  each  100 
lbs.  of  grain  fed. 

Here  is  one  1  have  used  with  excellent 
results  with  both  brood  sows  and  fatten¬ 
ing  shotes :  Iodized  salt,  50  lbs. ;  steamed 
bonemeal.  100  lbs. ;  ground  limestone,  100 
lbs. ;  ferrous  sulphate,  3  lbs.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  mix  3  lbs.  of  this  min¬ 
eral  mixture  with  each  100  lbs.  of  grain 
fed.  Be  sure  of  thorough  mixing  in  all 
cases  or  some  individuals  will  receive  an 
excess,  while  others  will  not  be  receiving 
sufficient  amounts. 

Poultry 

In  his  extensive  studies,  on  the  effect 
of  iodine  added  to  poultry  feeds.  Dr.  W. 
Klein,  has  found  in  his  tests,  Bonn-Pop- 
pelsdorf,  that  hens  receiving  iodized  cod- 
liver  oil  surpassed  the  records  of  birds 
not  receiving  iodine  by  at  least  25  per 
cent.  The  health  and  condition  of  the 
birds  was  in  no  way  adversely  affected 
by  the  iodine  feeding.  Many  farmers  and 
poultrymen  insist  upon  using  feed  con¬ 
taining  iodine  because  it  apparently 
makes  harder  shelled  eggs  of  higher 
fertility.  The  Iodine  Educational  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  in  a  recent  experiment 
with  19  different  flocks  in  Michigan  it 


was  found  that  the  iodine  fed  groups 
showed  an  average  increase  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  9  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in 
mortality  of  34  per  cent.  There  was 
also  a  decided  improvement  in  the  text¬ 
ure  of  the  white  of  the  eggs. 

My  only  caution  is  that  many  of  us 
often  feel  if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  bet¬ 
ter.  For  beneficial  results  iodine  should 
be  fed  regularly  and  in  proper  amounts, 
which  are  relatively  small. 


‘Ayrshire  Cow  Sells  for  $405 
at  Gouverneur  Sale 

Strathglass  Stately  Belady,  a  four- 
year-old  Ayrshire  cow,  sold  at  $405,  at 
the  sale  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  held  at  Gou- 
veneur,  N.  Y.,  setting  a  new  level  of 
values  for  dairy  cattle  in  Northern  New 
York  State.  This  cow,  which  was  con¬ 
signed  by  John  L.  Morgenthau  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  purchased  by 
John  M.  Moore  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  a  consistent  prize-winner,  and  was 
made  grand  champion  of  the  show  that 
preceded  the  auction  sale. 

An  upturn  in  values  for  practically  all 
of  this  Ayrshire  offering  was  noted,  as 
the  60  head,  including  eight  baby  calves, 
averaged  $108  per  head.  No  less  than 
six  head  sold  for  more  than  $200,  while 
the  average  on  cattle  of  various  classes 
was  as  follows:  Nine  cows  averaged  $160 
each;  18  cows  in  milk  averaged  $120;  12 
three-year-olds  averaged  $123 ;  seven  heif¬ 
ers  averaged  $66 ;  and  six  bulls  averaged 
$125. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr  of  Geneva,  N.  Y..  was 
the  heaviest  purchaser,  taking  1(5  head. 
Ernest  A.  Joeliin  of  Washingtonville.  N. 
Y..  selected  six  head  for  a  total  of  $955. 
Robert  L.  Squires  of  Massena,  purchased 
four  cows  for  a  total  of  $725.  and  Mrs. 
Adelaide  B.  Wood  of  Cazenovia,  secured 
nine  head  for  $915.  Other  buyers  were 
as  follows:  H.  .T.  Shippee.  Gouverneur; 
Dickson  Brothers,  Waddington ;  Michael 
Denecli.  Potsdam;  Eli  Boyce.  Middle- 
ville ;  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Mooers :  Walter 
Peacock.  Madrid;  C.  DeWitt  Brown.  Mo¬ 
hawk  ;  G.  II.  Converse,  Woodville ;  Ray¬ 
mond  Ryan,  Newport  ;  F.  L.  Brushton, 
New  York;  E.  D.  Bond,  Gouverneur; 
Bernard  I*.  Keenan,  Brasher  Falls. 

Consignors  whose  cattle  brought  the 
highest  prices  were:  John  L.  Morgen¬ 
thau.  Elizabethtown,  whose  cows  sold 
for  $405  and  $200,  respectively;  Strath- 
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glass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  whose  bulls 
sold  for  $225  and  $185.  respectively ; 
Floyd  Dunn  of  Brushton.  whose  cows 
sold  for  $215  tnd  $200,  respectively ;  Her¬ 
bert  Putnam,  Gouverneur.  a  cow  at  $210  ; 
Fred  Collins,  Malone,  cow  at  $170;  Jay 
Hacker,  Antwerp,  cows  at  $185  and  $150 
respectively ;  Edwin  A.  Sweet,  Gouver¬ 
neur,  cow  at  $185 ;  and  M.  H.  Streeter 
&  Son,  North  Bangor,  a  cow  at  $170. 

Other  consignors  were  as  follows :  Geo. 
II.  Converse,  Woodville;  J.  L.  Atwood, 
Plattsburg;  Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  El- 
lenville  Depot;  Wendell  C.  Wicks,  Ox¬ 
bow  ;  C.  S.  Wicks  A  Son,  Oxbow ;  Walter 
D.  Peacock.  Madrid ;  Robert  L.  Squires, 
Massena ;  Story  &  Jackson,  Potsdam ; 
Ross  Collins.  Adams ;  Grassy  Brook 
Farm,  Alder  Creek  ;  J.  Hollis  Foote,  Ma¬ 
lone  :  Ralph  D.  Dodds,  Champlain;  K. 
W.  Sullivan  &  Sons,  Gouverneur ;  H.  N. 
Wagner,  North  Bangor;  D.  J.  Taylor, 
Antwerp ;  T.  W.  Shane,  Constableville ; 
B.  L.  Miller,  Malone ;  Dickson  Brothers, 
Waddington ;  Howell  L.  Ostrander, 
Theresa;  Grover  Cook,  Chateaugay ;  Har¬ 
old  P.  Sterling,  Gouverneur;  Spooner  & 
Cassaw.  Richville :  A.  F.  Spooner,  Rich- 
ville;  B.  J.  Southworth  &  Son.  North 
Bangor. 

The  sale  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  of  which  Robert 
Squires,  Massena,  is  president,  and  L. 
L.  Grow,  secretary  and  sales  manager. 
There  are  several  hundred  herds  of  Ayr- 
shires  in  Northern  New  York,  and  the 
breed  seems  to  be  gaining  steadily  in 
popularity. 


Notes  from  Wyoming 

Winter  in  Wyoming  was  mild  and 
snowless.  _  Spring  has  been  hot  and  dry. 
As  this  is  the  second  year  of  drought, 
conditions  have  been  very  hard  for 
ranchers  and  their  animal  dependents,  for 
range  grass  burned  out  early  last  Fall. 
Consequently  there  has  been  no  feed  on 
the  range  all  Spring,  except  for  sheep, 
which  crop  close.  Some  here  have  sold 
their  cattle  at  giveaway  prices,  having  no 
feed.  Others,  less  humane,  have  turned 
them  adrift  in  the  hills  to  live  or  die. 
Others,  with  larger  herds,  have  trailed 
them  to  neighboring  areas  where  there 
was  at  least  temporary  feed  and  water. 
Omaha  commission  firms  sent  out  a  mar¬ 
ket  letter  May  15.  the  earliest  in  their 
history,  to  range  stockmen,  advising  them 
to  hold  all  cattle  that  could  possibly  be 
cared  for.  as  drought  in  Middle  West 
was  keeping  sales  at  a  minimum.  So  far 
we  have  managed  to  run  our  little  bunch 
of  30-odd  head  of  mixed  Shorthorns  here 
on  the  place,  herding  them  on  pasture  of 
mixed  grasses.  Blue  grass,  Sweet  clover, 
some  native  grass  and  dandelions  — 
drought  perish  them  !  Alfalfa  was  up  so 
early  that  stock  had  to  be  off  it  to  avoid 
bloat.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  nu¬ 
tritive  forage  should  have  such  deadly 
properties.  For  years  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  handle  bloated  sheep  and  cattle ;  as  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  all  animals  and  acute¬ 
ly  sympathetic,  1  have  a  horror  of  this 
distressing  and  often  fatal  malady. 

Owing  to  the  mild  Winter,  insects  have 
been  unusually  bad;  heel  flies  have  tor¬ 
mented  the  cattle  until  they  ran  franti¬ 
cally  all  over  the  place  trying  to  escape ; 
one  young  calf  ran  so  long  and  hard  in 
its  frenzy  as  to  injure  its  lungs  and  has 
been  ailing  since.  Since  wire,  posts  and 
labor  have  always  been  high  in  our  pio¬ 
neer  country,  we  do  not  cross-fence  much, 
which  accounts  for  having  to  herd  our 
stock  away  from  Alfalfa.  Plain  folk 
have  plain  ways — and  often  very  labori¬ 
ous  ones  that  a  more  profitable  farming 
business  would  banish. 

Now,  June  7.  we  have  the  blessing  of 
rain.  Not  yet  enough  to  bring  on  range 
grass  in  sufficient  growth,  but  enough  to 
give  us  hope.  Day  by  day  for  two  months 
I  have  watched  neighbors  plowing  and 
sowing  in  the  heat  and  high  winds — on 
faith.  For  the  river  is  low  and  no  snow 
in  the  mountains,  which  meant  a  short¬ 
age  of  irrigation  water  in  the  ditch  when 
crops  needed  moisture  the  worst.  Much 
land  had  to  be  irrigated  before  it  could 
be  plowed ;  early  grain  had  to  be  irrigated 
up.  All  of  which  adds  greatly  to  time 
and  labor  of  producing  a  crop.  I  marvel 
at  the  courage  of  farmers  when  nature 
turns  her  back  on  them  and  economic 
conditions  continue  so  baffling. 

Meat  at  local  shops  is  high  compared 
with  stock  on  the  hoof ;  groceries  also. 
Eggs  have  been  10  cents  a  dozen  and  now 
are  12 ;  we  sell  to  hotel  and  restaurant, 
and  so  get  a  few  cents  above  market 
price.  Potatoes  have  been  a  drug  on  the 
market  all  Winter;  we  ourselves  will 
have  probably  a  half-ton  for  which  there 
is  no  sale.  Grocers  say  that  they  have 
small  demand  for  them ;  no  doubt  this  is 
due  to  changing  food  habits;  the  use  of 
southern-grown  fruits  and  vegetables,  to 
prepared  cereals,  bakery  bread  and  gen¬ 
erally  less  hearty  diet  in  the  towns.  It 
is  the  shame  of  our  times  that  food  pro¬ 
duced  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor 
should  rot  while  thousands  go  hungry. 

We  sheared  the  lamb,  Bab,  who  gave 
us  a  fleece  of  some  8  lbs.  when  not  uqite 
a  year  old.  She  looks  much  “reduced” 
without  her  heavy  coat,  which  was  a 
great  burden  in  the  unseasonable  heat. 
She  runs  with  the  cattle,  but  comes  at 
evening  for  a  feed  of  grain  with  the  hens. 
My  snakes  did  not  appear  till  within  the 
week;  and  only  two.  Last  Summer  they 
took  their  siesta  among  the  wild  gerani¬ 
ums  growing  along  the  stepping  stones, 
buT  this  Spring  their  dooryard  growth  is 
burned  out,  so  they  lie  among  the  stones. 
I  have  not  seen  the  big  yellow  spiders 


Kept  on  a  relatively  high  level  of  iodine  intake  for  a  long  period  of  time  this  Brown 
fSiviss  cow,  owned  by  W .  W.  Kincaid,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  produced  21,924.9  lbs.  of 
milk,  1,037.1  lbs.  of  butterfat  (4.73  per  cent)  in  365  days. 
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SWINE  | 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

ALL  BREEDS  HIGH  GRADE 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  6-8  weeks  at  ...  .$2.75  ea. 

Chcster-Berkshire  Cross  8-10  weeks  at  ...$3.00ea. 

Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross  J  10-12  weeks  at  .  $3.50  ea. 
Large-type  Yorkshire^^  ^Sh0ats  $4  $4-50>  $5,  $6. 

Du  roc  Crossed  IShoats  weighing  100-140, 

Hampshire  Crossed  $8.50-$l0.  Young  gilts  for 

breeding  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8.  Bred  gilts,  $I2-$I5.  Add 
35c  for  double  treatment- — be  safe.  Selected  boars 
for  immediate  service.  $10,  $12,  $15.  Younger  boars, 
50,  60,  75,  85  lbs..  $5.50,  $6.50.  $7.50.  $8.50  for 
fall  service.  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  every  double- 
treated  pig.  No  crating  charge.  Care  Old  Battle  Ground. 
CHAS.  DAVIS  -  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  ami  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  tree. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  $3. SO  ea 

Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y orkshire — Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 

Good  nigged,  fast  growing  stock. 

6-8  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee— A  Square  Deal. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  108S  Lexington,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old, 
$2.50;  0  weeks  old.  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows.  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  Xo  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery  April  15th.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Piga,  $3.00  each.  State  whether  boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  ‘  MASS. 

834  Bolton  Poit  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Cliester-Yorkshire,  C'hestei -Berkshire. 
t-8  wks..  $2.50;  10  wks..  $2.75:  io-.m  lbs..  $3.26.  40-50 
lbs..  $4.50.  Vaccination  :5c.  Bred  gilts.  No  charge 
Crating.  CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  ltoad,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  $2.50.  8  to  10  wks.  $3,  10  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Slioats,  .->0  lbs..  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Write  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Registered  Poland  China  Pigs  SSItid 

R.  A.  HUNTER  &  SONS,  R  3,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

n  REG.  CliflilET  All  ages  for  sale.  F»  M.  Patting- 
DUROC  Off  IHC  ton  A  Son,  Merrifleld  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale;  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

VKABUNG  STALLION'  COLTS  FOR  SALE— 
*  Three  Belgians  and  two  Pereherons.  DEPARTMENT 
01  ANIMAL  II CSBANDRY, Cornell  I'niverslty,  Ithaca.  -Now  ¥«-k 

O T A I  1  HIM  FOR  SALE— Three  year  old  bay.  purebred 
ulALLIUn  Belgian.  Weight  1 1>00.  Price  $300. 
RAYMOND  MORAN,  -  KINSMAN,  OHIO 

GUINEA  PIGS 

\mr ANTED- GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 
»»  —either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS 

REGISTERED 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

MILTON  H.  DUNCKEL,  FORT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK 

DLACK  or  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PlTPS 

AA  Beat  of  breeding.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaran.  MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS,  E.  Highgate,  VI. 

Bor  SALE— English  Shepherd  Pups;  also  English  ami 
■  German  Shepherd  cross,  $3.00  and  $6.00— from 
heel  driving  stock.  E.  A.  BROWN,  Cheater,  Vermont 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N*,,S^rTuy.yi*L‘rm 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PI  PS— Dandies,  long  ears,  wavy  coats, 
u  Males,  *10:  females,  $5.  0.  H.  It I I.ET  -  FranUiu.  Yt. 

male  FOX  HOUND.  Year  old;  started. 

'll  G  A-  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road.  Andover,  Mass. 

fOLLIE  PUPS— Sable,  with  white.  -Males.  $8.00; 
V/  females,  $4.00.  OSCAR  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

('All  IP  Shepherd  Pups  $5.50  each.  l.FCIEN  JONES 
LVLLIE  TOBACCO V ILLE,  NORTH  CAROLIN1A 

COLLIE  PUPS  male  $5.00:  female  $2.00.  farm  bred, 
heelers.  MRS.  MA1D1E  G.  PUTNAM.  Graften.  Mass. 

TRISH  TERRIER  PUPS— None  better.  Males.  S  t  5; 
females,  $10.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

|2AD  C  AI  r  Tame,  young  pet  Raccoons. 

»  LjEj  $7.00  a  pair.  $4.00  each. 

FRANK  MERCER,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

|  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

hulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

mCl|  r  Registered  Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and 
OrlLE  bull  calves.  T.  B.  ami  blood-tested  rea¬ 
sonably  priced,  1’uint  Pleasant  Farm,  Hammers It-v  Fork,  Pa. 


that  live  up  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin  and  I 
catch  flies  for  me.  But  they  will  appear 
in  due  time. 

I  note  that  Marjorie  McClellan  Flint , 
is  interested  in  los'  cabins.  There  are 
many  in  the  Buffalo  Bill  country,  both 
modern  and  old-time  style.  They  very 
quickly  run  into  money.  The  Buffalo 
Bill  Museum  at  Cody  is  a  fine  log  struc¬ 
ture  with  several  lield-stone  fireplaces. 
One  of  the  camp  grounds  has  log  cabins 
of  brown  with  green  roofs.  An  eastern 
man  who  bought  raw  land  under  one  of 
the  canals  here  and  developed  a  good  hay 
ranch,  built  a  big  log  room  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  small  frame  house.  This  log 
room  cost  over  .$2,000.  It  is  of  enormous 
size,  built  of  peeled  logs  stained,  and  has 
a  great  stone  fireplace.  It  is  near  the 
lake  and  mountains  and  long  windows 
show  beautiful  landscapes  or  seascapes. 

Our  own  houss  is  an  old-timer,  built  by 
my  husband  and  father,  two  city  tender- 
feet  who  could  handle  saw  and  hammer. 
Built  hurriedly  for  utility,  it  lacks  fea¬ 
tures  that  migh  have  been  added  with 
more  time  to  plan  and  work.  A  fireplace, 
for  one.  Our  ridge  logs  were  not  heavy 
enough,  which  has  let  the  roof  sag ;  one 
side  wall  has  buckled.  Settling  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  log  buildings.  Our 
cabin  has  the  old-time  dirt  roof ;  this  is 
warm  in  Winter,  cool  in  Summer,  leaky 
if  and  when  it  rains.  Our  logs  were  left 
with  bark  on,  which  I  much  prefer  to 
the  peeled  logs,  as  it  gives  a  more  woodsy 
interior.  \\  e  also  have  rustic  shelves  on 
two  walls  of  our  living  room,  which  ac¬ 
commodate  dishes  and  books  and — dust. 
If  I  were  planning  a  new  cabin  I'd  by 
all  means  have  a  balcony,  as  this  gives 
more  floor  space  for  your  money  and  also 
a  picturesque  feature. 

We  do  not  have  any  foxes  to  provide 
“atmosphere,”  but  there  are  too  many 
coyotes  that  prey  on  chickens  and  sheep : 
also  an  occasional  skunk.  Nor  was  there 
a  tree  in  five  miles  of  us  when  we  built 
this  cabin.  Now  we  have  a  grove  of 
cottonwoods,  a  few  fruit  trees  and  some 
bushes,  shrubs  and  perennials,  all  of  our 
own  setting.  And  when  one  brings  up 
trees  from  infancy  they  are  valued  at  ma¬ 
turity,  I  assure  all  who  live  in  wooded 
lands. 

Fruit  bloom  was  light  this  Spring  and 
a  freeze  the  middle  of  May  after  bloom 
had  dropped  no  doubt  took  its  toll.  We 
do  not  sell  fruit  except  as  a  trade-in  at 
the  stores,  but  like  to  have  plenty  for 
Summer  use,  and  to  can  and  to  share 
with  the  neighbors  who  do  not  have  fruit 
trees.  Purple  Iris  set  out  in  December 
surprised  me  with  bloom  this  Spring. 
Wild  Gaillardia,  which  we  have  watered 
generously,  is  rewarding  us  with  a  wealth 
of  bloom  to  fill  in  between  the  early 
shrub  blossoms  and  the  garden  annuals. 
These  plants  are  spreading  so  that  they 
are  very  showy  in  their  brilliant  gold 
color  outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  house. 
Perennials  are  such  a  satisfaction  that 
we  should  have  all  the  old  standbys.  I 
have  reset  rhubarb  this  Spring.  *  And 
now  with  rain  to  encourage  my  garden 
activities  I  may  still  get  about  the  belated 
task  of  transplanting  some  asparagus 
roots  and  seedlings  to  the  main  bed. 

I  am  trying  to  plan  a  place  for  colum¬ 
bines,  hollyhocks  and  peonies.  1  had  al¬ 
ways  pictured  a  little  house  with  holly¬ 
hocks  growing  by  the  walls  and  vines 
clamboring  over  the  doors  and  windows. 
But  as  our  house  was  located  above  the 
ditch  when  we  were  too  green  to  know 
better,  we  can  have  no  growth  about  it, 
except  the  desert  wild  things  which  burst 
into  bloom  with  Spring  rains  and  dry  up 
in  Summer  heat,  so  that  dream  never 
came  true.  The  big  cactus  on  the  dirt 
roof  of  the  chicken-house  has  looked  so 
dry  and  dead  all  Spring,  but  it  is  coining 
alive  again  with  the  moisture,  and  the 
two  small  ones  on  the  cabin  roof  also 
seem  quite  pert.  The  native  wild  roses 
which  grow  in  the  creek  bottoms  are 
spicily  sweet ;  we  have  set  out  two  bushes 
given  us  by  the  gardener  at  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Museum  when  we  were  taking  roots 
and  plants  from  our  garden  to  their 
friendship  plot.  Our  bush  honeysuckle 
set  out  there  two  years  ago  was  giving 
sweet  perfume  this  Spring. 

One  morning  I  looked  out  and  saw  a 
strange  new  crop  in  the  garden ;  it 
proved  to  be  a  hen  and  13  white  chicks. 
She  had  stolen  her  nest  among  the  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes.  1  brought  them  in  to  the 
coop  and  made  the  new  family  at  home ; 
the  hen  was  such  a  quiet  mother  I  gave 
her  nine  other  chicks,  all  of  which  she 
mothers  efficiently,  alt  a  booth  dun>\ 


!  ~ 

SHEEP 

An  extra  nice  foundation  flock  of  purebred 
Shropshire  sheep,  consisting  of  12  head  two  and 
three-year-old  ewes  and  one  unrelated  stud  ram. 
First-class  stock  and  right  in  every  way. 

BETHANY-HOMESTEAD  FARMS, 

J.  A.  Richardson,  Box  356,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Registered  shrofshirks— 20  choice  1  and  2- 
year  ewes.  $17.50  each:  $300  for  lot;  also  good  rams. 

F.  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS  -  LODI,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Reg. 

vigor. 


YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULL  Accredited  herd.  Wood 
tested;  exceptional  breeding,  type,  appearance, 

0.  K.  O li Fit,  Deer  linn  Farm,  Northlleld,  Mass. 


PONIES 


Fop  Sale! 


SHETLAND  PONIES  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Large  herd  to  select 
,  from.  Visit  the  farm.  Road  No.  21s. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM  tunnel,  New  York 


CHOICE  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  2  years  old,  T.  B.  tested,  full 
blooded  but  not  registered,  unbred,  top-grade  founda¬ 
tion.  Stock  positively  not  culls. 

G.  C.  EWING  -  -  M1LLBR00K,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


Fore-Milking 

and 

Siphoning 

This  picture  that  our  advertis¬ 
ing  man  has  given  us  looks  funny 
to  me.  A  farmer  pouring  milk  out 
on  the  ground  would  seem  more 
appropriate.  Still  when  you  think 
of  it,  it  doesn’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  which  way  the  money  goes  if 
it’s  gone. 

Fore-milking,  siphoning  and 
then  throwing  it  away  with  all  the 
work  and  nothing  to  show  for  it 
but  feed  bills  that  have  to  be  paid, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be  paid ! 

That’s  a  mighty  poor  business 
system,  at  least  it  is  not  what  my 
father  taught  me.  He  was  a  real 
business  man  that  always  figured 
out  a  way  to  make  everything 
count.  He  didn’t  throw  away  feed 
or  milk  or  anything  else  to  make 
profit.  He  sold  his  merchandise 
and  you  ought  to  be  selling  all 
your  milk  just  the  same  way. 

I’ll  bet  three  cans  of  sip¬ 
honed  milk  that  if  my  father 


were  living  and  running  a  dairy  he 
would  be  using 


to  bring  up  the  butterfat.  There 
wouldn’t  be  any  taken  out  to 
throw  away  or  even  to  raise  calves 
that  he  didn’t  need.  All  the  milk 
would  go  to  the  creamery  with  a 
high  butterfat  test  that  would 
make  the  milk  check  something 
to  be  envied. 


Why  don’t  you  get  to  using 
Creamatine  and  see  what  it  will  do 
for  you  ? 


President, 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


THE  MILK  COOLER  THAT  BUILT 
A  REPUTATION  OVER  NIGHT! 

By  performance,  ruggedness,  simplicity,  de¬ 
pendability  and  price.  Cools  milk  from 
animal  heat  down  to  50  degrees  in  less 
than,  one  hour  and  down  to  40  degrees  in 
two  hours.  Provides  33-degree  working 
water,  builds  its  own  ice  reserve.  No  ex¬ 
pansion  valves — no  defrosting — no  frail  coils 
to  guard  or  watch  over — no  automatic  de¬ 
vices — no  troublesome  installation — changes 
air  in  milk  house — uses  electric  power  or 
gas  engine. 

WRITF  This  Is  Your  Cooler  At 
'*  TYl  1  Li  \  Price  You  Can  Afford 
to  Pay.  EASY  TERMS. 

KARGE  REFRIGERATION,  Inc. 

Guaranteed  Quality  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Write 

Today 

GET 

FREE 

BOOKLET 
“Howto  Get 
Bigger 
Milk  Profits 
.  .  .  The 
EscoWay!” 


Get  LOWER  BACTERIA  COUNT 
Get  BETTER  MILK-Make  MORE  MONEY 


Get  this  REAL  MONEY 
MAKER  ...  It  pays  for  itself 
from  the  very  start.  One  user 
SAVED  $34  IN  ONE 
MONTH...  Another  says 
"Extra  Milk  Profits  Paid 
For  It.”  . . .  ESCO  (Low  Cost) 
COOLING  EQUIPMENT 
MAKES  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


.  .  .  because  it  quickly 
cools  milk  to  50  degrees 
or  below  and  keeps  it  cool 
until  shipped.  It  reduces 
your  bacteria  count, 
raises  the  quality  of 
your  milk  .  .  .  and 
MAKES  IT  MORE 
SALABLE.  Write  today. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
151  East  Market  Street,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRES 


HEREFORDS 


Registered  HEREFORDS 


HOLSTEINS 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Mostly  first  and  second  calf  heifers,  some  fresh,  others 
due  soon  and  in  early  fall.  High  producers,  accredited, 
blood-tested  if  you  want.  State  claims  accepted.  Will 
sell  on  part  of  milk  check,  providing  you  now  own  a 
milking  dairy.  Every  animal  sold  to  be  exactly  as 
represented.  Reasonable  prices.  Handled  over  500  head 
last  year.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


We  Offer  for  Sate 

10  High  Class  Registered  Hereford  Cows 

all  due  to  calf  soon  at 

$ 1 25  each 

Delivered  anywhere  in  New  York.  Also  young  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 

BROOKVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  HOLSTEIN  BELL 

Sound;  used  in  two  herds,  relatives  with  1000  pounds 
a  year  butter  records  held  by  13  sisters,  18  aunts,  and 
has  brothers  with  many  such  daughters.  Sired  by  King 
of  the  Ormsbys.  His  pedigree  will  be  worth  a  good  deal 
to  your  heifers. 

C-  NYE  .  .  LAKE  COMO,  PA. 
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WOLF  BABY  CHICKS  from  Flocks  Inspected  bvkP.k. 


New  Low  Summer  Prices  —  Order  From  This  Ad 

Buy  Now!  Since  closing  down  part  of  our  plant  we  have  discontinued  Utility  grade  and  now  offer¬ 
ing  “A"  quality  at  Utility  prices  and  “AA"  quality  at  “A”  prices.  All  bloodtested  with  Antigen  for 
B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  inspector.  All  reactors  removed. 
We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which  means  replacing  losses  for  first  7 
days  at  Vz  and  last  7  days  at  %  of  original  price. 


S'.  C.  White XegViorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 


Comp.  No.  6SS 

Wolf  “A”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtesled  *nd  Flock  inipected  by  A.  P  A. 

100  500  1000 

6.30  31.50  63.00 


7.50  57-50  75.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

6.50  51.50  65.00  6-50  51.50  65.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends .  6.50  51-50  65.00  6.40  51-00  64-00 

For  25  chick*  add  Ic  per  chick— for  SO  chick*  add  per  chick—  St  .06  book*  your  order — We  *hip  C.O.D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  5  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


Wolf  “AA”  Quality  Mating 

Bloodtesled  end  Flock  inspected  by  A.  P  A. 

100  500  1000 

7.00  34.75  69.00 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS-SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicles  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . •  •  •  •  . . *'’•30  *31.50  Jbd.OU 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Minorcas .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 6.50  32.50  65.00 

SUrtc^Cliicks  lOoup.  ’  ’  Breeders  Blood  Tested.'  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWD  Reactors  removed.  |1  with 
order,  bal.U COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES:  JULY  2-9-16-23-30:  AUGUST  6-13-20-27. 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.30  *6.40  *32  00  $63  00 

Barred  Ply.*  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  3.60  7.00  34.00  67.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds:  Jersey  Black  Giants .  . . ••  ■  4-0° 7'5®  37.00  73.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

ST RICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL  “WITH  POULTRY’’ 

You  must  have  more  than  just  Eggs.  You  must  have 
Yigor.  Livability,  Good  Development,  Meat  Qualities 
&  High  Normal  Flock  Layers.  Just  such  Common 
Sense  breeding  quality  is  back  of—  pnr,,c 

.  PARK’S  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS. 
America's  Oldest  ■  &  Greatest  strain  that 
Layed  &  Lived  their  way  into  popularity 
the'  World  Over  Since  1889. 

2500  EARLY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  at 
Special  Summer  Prices.  Lekrn  how  we  grow 
chicks  the  year  around  without  hover  heat. 
Circular  &  Catalog  FREE.  CAL  7693. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &.  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  '‘Antigen  Method,”  as  approved  by  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Cash  or  COD.  1 00  5°0  '5 00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wli  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  $.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  J-eghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

STONEY  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed 
$6.30-100.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
and  Black  Minorcas  $6.50-100;  $32.50-500:  $65-1000. 
CTADTCn  PUIPITC  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
d  1  AK  1  LD  LIllLIYi)  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Can  ship  at  once.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  B.W.D. 
by  antigen  method  reactors  removed.  10.0%live  delivery 
postpaid.  Get  my  prices  on  started  chicks  &  pullets  be- 
for  you  buy.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLPOTcw^CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $8.00  per  100  f: 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$7.00  per  100 
Add  3c  per  chick  for  Special  Mating. 

STARTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  No.  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

A  A  Grade  Leghorns .  S7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 


PICK-OUTS 


NO 

Q«M1  _  _ 

■  ehd  It-With  Rudolphs  Vwtiuhtd Pkk OvtSmtua 
PRICL-  M  100  lots  Z'^tACH  -Ik  woo  Lots  *20.00 
■|/Y your  Dealt  r  cannot  supply  -  W/urt  Us 

RUDOLPH  MFG. CO,  VINELAND, NJ. 


SPECIAL 


MY  BEST  QUALITY 

Barred,  White  or  Buff 
Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  0.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

RffcCL  QUALITY  PULLETS  Healthy,  sturdy,  well 
**">7  developed  stock.  6  weeks  and  older  ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Several  varieties.  All 
from  blood  tested  stock.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks, 
$6.50;  Assorted,  $6.30. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.  Free  catalog.  Certificate  2632. 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 


PULLETS 


R.  I.  Reds  3  to  4  months  old 
large  and  healthy.  From 
blood-tested  stock.  $1.00  to 
$1.26  each.  A.  1 1 .  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  \r. 

Largest  breeder  in  mart  land— offers 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHEKHOOP  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Sid 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

World’s  greatest  egg  producers.  Free  from  all  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  ducklings.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farms,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

nilPITI  I  lire  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Satisfaction 
DUUnLlnUd  and  Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Barker,  New  York 

Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS:  IO-$4,  25- 
$8.75,  50-$ 1 6.50,  I00-$30.  Safe  delivery  and  postpaid. 

Eggs,  15c.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

PR  ROYAL  SQUABS  WANTED 

Responsible  N.  Y.  marketmen  write  us  they  will 
take  all  our  customers  can  ship  of  PR  Royal 
squabs  at  2  to  3  times  chicken  prices.  Send  ten 
cents  for  68-page  red  hook,  1 934  bulletins, 
learn  why,  how,  where,  prices.  Our  34th  year. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY, 
20S  H  Street  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  lor  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed ,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Dept.  F 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.  )  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method,  within  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Cert.  No.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


PULLETS 

Tv  Blood  Tested  Stock 

W  H  W  Big  Type  English  White 

l, 6  weeks .  36c 

^  —  8  weeks .  40c 

Prices  on  older  stock  on  request.  Each  pullet  is  Urge 
and  healthy.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  100% 
Guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 
R.  No.  3N  -  -  -  Zeeland,  Michigan 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  *63.00 
Rocks  &  Rods....  6.30  31.50  63.00 
100J6  live  del.  guar.  P.  1’.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALlSTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . . 

S.  C.  White  Rocks .  6.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  6.50 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  *6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &.  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

4,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  early  May  from 
Large  English  strain  breeders,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  8  weeks  old  65c,  10  weeks  old  75c, 
12  weeks  old  85c.  Yearling  Pullets,  1933  hatch, 
now  laying,  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  W£L0SDH,P 

Large  Tvpe  S.C. W. Leghorns  $6.30-100.  8.C.B.  Rocks  & 
Reds  $6.30-100.  Mix  $6.30- 100-Started  Chicks.  I  to  4 
wks.  old,  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  blood- 
tested,  Antigen  test.  100%  live  del.  prepaid.  Cir.  free. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rUiriTQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LnlUVO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.30  31.50  63 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.30  ‘31.50  63 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 

Flppfrir  Hab-taH  Bd-  &  w-  Rks-  w-  L®9-  w-  Wvan.. 
GieuriL  ndiuiea  R.  I.  Rel)s>  $7.  Assorted,  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

Wlmt  weather !  After  a  very  cold 
Spring  the  thermometer  began  to  rise  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  reaching  92  in 
the  shade  on  May  C,  the  hottest  day  for 
that  time  of  year  that  I  ever  experienced. 
The  new  run  for  the  chicks  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  shade,  and  when  I  went  down  that  hot 
day  to  see  how  they  fared  the  thermom¬ 
eter  in  the  brooder-lvouse  showed  110,  so 
there  was  no  relief  for  them  there.  Most 
of  them  were  on  the  screened  porch,  but 
out  in  the  yard  the  two  small  patches  of 
shade  were  each  occupied  by  two  little 
cockerels. 

1  knew  from  sad  experience  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  let  the  lire  out,  so  I  closed  all 
the  drafts  and  opened  all  the  windows. 
In  the  night  I  was  wakened  by  a  cold 
wind  sweeping  across  my  room.  Realizing 
that  the  temperature  must  have  dropped 
many  degrees  I  hurried  to  the  brooder- 
house,  closed  most  of  the  windows  and 
was  thankful  to  lind  the  lire  all  right. 

We  have  had  no  rain  for  many  weeks, 
and  the  ground  is  very  dry.  (Most  of  the 
vegetable  seeds  that  have  sprouted  at  all 
are  slowly  drying  up.  The  garden  would 
be  a  funny  sight  if  it  were  not  also  a  sad 
one,  with  little  bunches  of  growth  here 
and  there  and  long  spaces  of  bare  earth 
between. 

Last  week  the  famous  sand  storm 
which  has  been  sweeping  across  the 
country  arrived  here,  A  furious  hot 
wind  had  been  blowing  for  several  days, 
and  one  morning  we  saw  a  curious  yellow 
haze  obscuring  the  same.  The  air  was 
filled  with  dust,  making  it  necessary  for 
motorists  to  use  lights.  Dust  filled  the 
houses,  also  bringing  dismay  to  weary 
housewives  who  had  just  finished  house¬ 
cleaning.  When  we  first  came  to  the 
country  we  marveled  at  the  calmness 
with  which  farmers  accepted  whatever 
happened,  but  now  that  we  understand 
conditions  better  we  are  surprised  that 
people  have  courage  to  farm  at  all.  Of 
course  I  know  that  crops  do  not  always 
fail,  nor  are  mortgages  invariably  fore¬ 
closed. 

I  suppose  successful  farmers  are  those 
with  brains,  good  judgment,  knowledge  of 
their  business  and  most  important  of  all, 
are  possessed  of  enough  capital  to  tide 
them  over  bad  seasons.  We  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  several  things.  In 
spite  of  dry  weather  we  have  never  had 
finer  asparagus,  and  there  are  no 
mosquitoes.  The  flower  garden  has  done 
pretty  well,  as  we  have  a  hose  to  water 
that,  and  the  little  rock  garden  and  not 
a  rock  garden  with  roocks  standing  sev¬ 
eral  feet  high  and  a  few  little  plants  cov¬ 
ering  beneath  them.  I  am  sure  you  have 
seen  that  kind  of  a  garden. 

When  I  made  out  the  seed  list  last 
Spring  I  smiled  at  its  brevity.  Experi¬ 
ence  lias  taught  us  that  it  is  foolish  to 
grow  some  things  —  cucumbers,  melons 
and  potatoes  never  do  well.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  eats  parsnips,  turnips  or 
salsify.  Cabbage  is  so  cheap  that  it 
doesn’t  seem  worth  the  effort  to  raise  it. 
"We  buy  tomato,  broccoli  and  pepper 
plants  from  a  neighbor  who  has  a  small 
greenhouse,  so  our  list  has  “boiled 
down”  to  carrots,  spinach,  chard,  peas, 
beans,  string,  wax  and  Lima  beans,  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  but  no  Winter  squash,  as  we 
one,  as  none  of  her  friends  did.  We  keep 
raise  lots  of  tomatoes,  as  I  can  quantities 
to  use  for  juice  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Of  all  the  queer  situations  caused  by 
the  depression,  that  of  the  telephone  is 
the  queerest.  The  directory  has  shrunk 
to  pathetic  proportions.  So  few  people 
have  telephones  that  one  of  my  friends 
said  there  was  little  use  for  her  to  have 
one,  as  none  of  her  friend  did.  We  keep 
ours,  as  I  am  so  much  alone  it  would  be 
greatly  needed  in  case  of  fire  or  illness. 
However,  I  am  forced  to  drive  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  on  business,  often  finding  them  away 
from  home,  so  now  1  take  pencil  and  pa¬ 
per,  leave  a  note  and  often  have  to  drive 
again  in  a  few  days  to  see  if  my  note  was 
received.  I  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
slight  exaggeration,  but  there  is  really  a 
delay  which  is  trying  at  this  busy  season 
of  the  year. 

One  yearly  task  which  I  always  dread 
is  over.  There  are  often  dangerous  grass 
fires  in  this  vicinity,  usually  started  by 
a  lighted  match  or  cigarette  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  into  the  dry  grass.  If  the  wind  is 
high  the  fire  spreads  rapidly.  Just  north 
of  the  henhouses  is  a  large  field,  and  we 
never  feel  safe  until  that  is  burned  off. 
I  have  to  he  away  so  much,  and  am  al¬ 
ways  fearful  of  returning  to  find  our  be¬ 
longings  reduced  to  ashes.  We  have  to 
wait  for  a  favorable  time  to  burn  off,  as 
the  ground  may  he  too  wet,  wind  too 
strong  or  in  the  wrong  direction.  We 
always  have  several  boys  to  help  and 
armed  with  wet  burlap  bags  and  old 
brooms  sally  forth. 

An  event  long  foreseen  has  occurred. 
Skeezix,  our  old  white  cat,  is  dead.  lie 
began  to  suffer  so  that  the  only  kind 
thing  was  to  have  him  destroyed.  He 
was  a  dear,  affectionate,  intelligent 
pussy,  and  we  miss  him  very  much.  He 
lies  in  the  little  graveyard  with  the  other 
pets.  We  will  plant  forget-me-nots  on  his 
grave  although  we  need  nothing  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  such  a  faithful  friend.  His 
successor  is  “Jetty.”  a  handsome  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Esther.”  She  has  her  own  charms, 
but,  does  not  fill  “Skeezix’s”  place  by  any 
means. 

Several  of  our  helpers  who  remained 
with  us  longer  than  they  would  under 
ordinary  conditions  have  gone  back  to 
work,  and  I  am  “breaking  in”,  a  new 
helper,  a  boy  of  13.  He  knows  little 


Harmless 
to  humans,  1 
live-stock," 
poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


GUARANTEED 


HOT  A 
POISON 


K-R-0  (powder  form)  75?. 

READY  MIXED  (no 
saa.  bait  to  buy)  $1.00.  , 

All  druggists.  A 
KRO  Co.  Spring-^^ 
field,  Ohio. 


RFSOLTS 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


New  Hampshire 

—  -  A-  — m  -  A 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty.  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Prices. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Harm 


R.I.RedS 

5,000  PULLETS — 6  Wks.  to  Laying  Age 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  thrifty 
Started  Chicks  and  Bullets  from  heavy  laying 
stock,  all  100%  Moss  Farm  strain,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  These  birds  carry  the  same  blood  as 
our  pen  which  led  all  Reds  in  the  latest  com¬ 
pleted  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest, 
SUMMER  CHICKS — Limited  weekly  hatches 
for  broilers  and  layers.  Low  summer  prices. 
Free  Replacement  of  Losses  above  2%  during 
first  14  days.  Write  today  for  prices  &  catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  Al'il.EBOItoVsiAS^ 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  28  Yrs, 

To  sell  to  exacting  New  England  Customers 
for  28  years  should  convince  you  we  have 
TRUE  QUALITY  BREEDING  that  PAYS.  Buy 
chicks  of  merit,  from  a  breeder  of  long-estab¬ 
lished  reputation. 

GENUINE  BARRON  LEGHORNS— Oldest  breeder. 
"N0N-BR00DY"  REDS — We  originated  this  strain. 

IMPROVED"  BARRED  ROCKS — Big  eggs, weighty. 
BARRON  WYANDOTTES— Bred  from  WorldChatn p's. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS— For  meat — Free  catalog 

MORRIS  FARM  Box  R  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  ami  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.EstnbJislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Boi  20,  West  U'ttsliiniftoii  Murket,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  18SS 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

HOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  COM  IIIENO  li 
SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  Cffy 

Pally  Payment — Shipping:  Tags  on  Request — Established  1986 


SHIP  YOUK  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  B0ND^^is,0,t 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


483 


Tkke,  YOUR 
POULTRY  fam 
TROUBLES  gf 


~to  Your  Local 
Dr.  Sals  bury  Dealer 


JUDGING  by  reports  from  our  Diagnosis 
Department  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934, 
many  of  the  common  poultry  diseases  seem  to 
be  unusually  serious  this  year. 

Even  before  trouble  reaches  your  flock,  you 
will  therefore  want  to  know  about  some  one 
to  whom  you  can  go  for  dependable  help 
and  information.  Your  local  Dr.  Salsbury 
Dealer  is  the  man  for  you  to  see.  He  may  be 
a  hatchery  man,  druggist,  feed  dealer,  produce 
dealer  or  a  poultry  supply  dealer.  And  as  a 
member  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Nation-wide  Poultry 
Service,  he  is  well  qualified  to  advise  you. 
See  him  now  for  free  advice  and  information 
that  will  help  you  in  combatting  such  seasonal 
diseases  as 

|  Coccidiosis  Worm  Infestation 

Range  Paralysis  Limber  Neck 


Your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  Dealer  will  also  be 
glad  to  explain  how  you  can  prevent  severe 
poultry  losses  from  the  following  diseases 
through  vaccination : 


J  Pox  ( Sorehead ) 
Bronchitis 


Roup  &  Colds 
Cholera  &  Typhoid 


“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure” — an  early  visit  to  your  local  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Poultry  Health  Service  Station  may 
save  you  much  in  the  way  of  valuable  birds 
and  poultry  profits.  If  you  are  unable  to  find 
out  who  our  dealer  is  in  your  tow*,  write  us 
and  we  will  send  you  his  name. 


ALSBURY^ 

oratories 


CHARLES  C IT y,  I OWA ,  U.S.A. 


"A  NATION  WIDE  SERVICE" 


PULLETS 

6.  8.  10  and  12  Weeks  Old 
Immediate  Delivery — Reasonable  Prices 

Pullets  range-raised  on  our  own  farm,  hatched 
from  eggs  we  ourselves  produced.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  nine  Massachusetts  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  3  successive  years.  Real  money-makers 
for  fall  and  winter. 

BABY  CHICKS — Limited  summer  hatches  every 
week  for  broilers  and  battery  egg  factories. 

Scxed  Baby  Cockerels.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets  (90°o 
Sex  Guaranteed),  Baby  Chicks,  both  sexes. 


All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  BAV.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass.  State 
Experiment  Station.  $.500  Bond  protects  youi 
BBa\VStI>th°  sIightest  possibility  of  loss  from 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 

INC. 


IDene&Chicks 


Low  Summer  Prices  —  Weekly  Shipments 

We  operate  12  months  in  the  year.  Save  by 
placing  orders  3  weeks  in  advance  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Participation  Discount. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  also  WENE  Cross- 
Breeds — Wyan- Rocks  for  broilers,  light  roasters  and 
layers;  Bram- Rocks  for  heavy  roasters  and  capons. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  Catalog  and  Participa¬ 
tion  Discount  Plan.  (Code.  Cert.  7415). 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  ul„av. 


White  wyandotte  pullets,  March  hatch, 

$1.15  each.  CARL  DORN,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


and  LOW  MILK  PRICES  Makes  it  imparative  that  _ 
SAVE  YOUR  CORN  So  you  can  produce  your  milk  at 
LOWEST  COST.  Save  with  a  RIB-STONE  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO  A  silo  which  is  W1NDPROOF.  STORM¬ 
PROOF.  ROT  PROOF.  GUARANTEED. 

THE  LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILO  Pat¬ 
ented  1933.  Something  new  in  wood  Silos. 

Write  Today  for  our  Circulars  and  Low 
Prices  to 

LeROY  silos 


JUC0N0MY  SILOS 

1®ra8 


If  you  don’t  own  an  Economy  Silo, 
you  are  paying  for  it  anyway.  Silage 
increases  milk  production.  Puts  meat 
on  live  stock.  Send  for  free  catalog 
and  new  low  prices.  Patented  storm¬ 
proof  anchor  equipment.  Continu¬ 
ous  Self-adjusting  Doors  or  Swing¬ 
ing  Hinge  Doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine.  Also 
Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 
The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


about  chickens,  and  sometimes  says  funny 
things.  Last  week  he  was  helping  me  in 
the  brooder-house  where  besides  the 
chicks  was  a  broody  hen.  She  had  evi¬ 
dently  recovered,  for  Charles  found  an 
egg  in  the  mash  hopper.  Holding  it  up 
with  an  astonished  look  he  said :  “Do 
these  little  things  begin  to  lay  as  early 
as  this?” 

After  I  started  this  letter  we  had  a 
good  rain  which  has  helped  a  lot,  al¬ 
though  we  need  more  rain  of  course.  I 
regret  to  say  the  rain  was  followed  by  a 
severe  frost.  My  heart  sank  when  I 
looked  out  that  morning  and  saw  every¬ 
thing  wdiite  with  it.  Everything  looked 
limp  in  the  flower  garden,  and  there  was 
ice  in  the  pails  in  the  chicken  yard.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  sun  came  out  we  found 
the  loss  not  as  great  as  we  had  feared, 
but  many  people  near  here  lost  all  their 
tomato  plants,  and  grapes  were  killed 
also.  This  season  so  far  has  alternated 
between  weather  cold  enough  to  require 
a  furnace  tire  and  days  hot  enough  to 
cause  sunstroke. 

Queer  old  Mother  Nature ! 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Prices  were  generally  lower  on  the  Boston 
farmers'  market  during  the  past  week.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  higher  and  buyers  inactive.  Quo¬ 
tations  on  wool  showed  few  changes.  Hay  prices 
were  slightly  lower  on  Timothy.  Eg'gs  and 
poultry7  were  slightly  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  small  ord. 
25  to  75c;  mod.  to  large  $1  to  $1.50,  few  higher. 
Baldwins  fancy  $1  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra 
fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few  sales  best 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Russetts  large  fancy  $1.50  to 
$2  std.  bn.  box.  Me.  few  sales  Baldwins  ord. 
00c  to  $1.  few  higher  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  no 
sales  noted. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
weak,  market  weak.  Native  24  bchs.  best  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  poorer  low  as  $1  crate.  N.  Y.  best  $2 
to  $2.50,  poorer  $1  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Native 
bchd.  IS  bchs.,  40  to  50e  std.  bu.  box.  Native 
beet  greens  best  15  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair,  native  18  heads  white  40  to  60c  std.  bn. 
box. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  no  sales.  Calif,  bchs.  60  to  72 
bchs.  $2.75  to  $3,  poorer  lower  crate.  Tex. 
$1.50%  crate.  Cut  off  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  6  to  12  heads  50c  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Wash.  $1.50  to  $2  pony  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Native 
$2  to  $2.50  dozen.  Fla.  10-in.  crate,  $3  to  $4. 
poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  inactive.  Hothouse  native  best  $3  to 
$4.50,  jioorer  lower  bu.  box.  Fancy  few  sales 
$1  to  $1.50  24  cukes.  S.  C.  outdoor  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  bskt.  Md.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 
Fla.  $1  to  $1.75  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Native 
outdoor  25  to  30e  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 
Iceberg  50e  to  $1.  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Calif. 
4  to  5  doz.  ord.  $3  to  $3.50,  few7  $4.  poorer  $2.50. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  no  sales.  Yellow  Mass, 
med.  size  75c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag.  N.  Y'.  no  sales 
noted.  Texas  best  - $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower  50- 
ib.  bag.  Calif.  Yellow  Bermuda  $2. 

__  Fotatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
No  native.  Old  Me.  best  mostly  $1.10,  poorer 
lower  100-lb.  bag.  S.  C.  No.  1  $3.25  to  $3.50, 
poorer  lower  bbl.  New  Ya.  Cobblers  $2.50  to 
$2.75  bbl.  N.  C.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  50  to  60  bchs.  outdoor  25  to  40c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  60  to  75c  std.  bn.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  36  to  4S  bchs.  65  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  heavy,  demand  weak.  Na¬ 
tive  10  to  20c,  some  unsalable  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supply  heavy,  demand  good. 
32-qt.  crates  native  S  to  10c:  poorer  6c  qt. 
N.  J.  S  to  13c  qt.  Delaware  6  to  11c,  poorer 
lower  qt.  Md.  6  to  11c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  10  to  12e.  Fla. 
lugs  $1  to  $1.50.  Miss,  lugs  90e  to  $1.15.  Tex. 
lugs  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50.  Ohio  hothouse  few 
sales  $1  to  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  unchanged.  No.  1  Timothy  $23  to  $24;  No.  2 
Timothy  $22  to  $23.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $20 
to  $21:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $21  to  $22.  Stock 
hay  $1S.50  to  $19.50.  Oat  straw7  No.  1  $19  to 
$19.50  ton.  White  oats  clipped  40  to  42  lbs., 
59  to  OOe;  30  to  3S  lbs.,  55  to  56c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  2Se; 
firsts  24%  to  26%e;  seconds  23c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
specials  24c:  extras  22e  doz.  white  specials  22c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  specials,  brown,  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Fow'l  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  18c;  3  to 
4  lbs.,  13  to  15c.  Native  17  to  18e.  Roosters  9 
to  10c.  Broilers  none.  Native  20  to  25c.  Live 
poultry  steady.  Fow7l  15  to  16c.  Native  17  to 
19c.  Leghorns  12  to  13.  Chickens  none.  Broilers 
20  to  21c.  Roosters  6  to  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held  extras  IS 
to  18%c;  firsts  17%  to  18c;  fresh  firsts  14  to 
14%c;  western  held  extras  19  to  20%e;  firsts 
18c;  fresh  extras  none:  firsts  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  more  active.  Prices  slightly7  off. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  30  to  32c, 
clothing  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  32c, 

clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  33c, 

clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  32c, 

clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  78  to  S2c, 
clothing  67  to  69c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  75c, 

clothing  64  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  61  to  66c, 

clothing  58  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing  56  to  61c, 

clothing  52  to  54c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  S4  to  85c, 
clothing  77  to  79c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  82c, 

clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  77  to  79c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  67  to  69c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  light,  market  75c  to  $1.23 
higher,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.25  to 
$5.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  light,  market  on  cows  steady 
to  mostly  50c  higher,  bulls  mostly  steady,  veal- 
ers  mostly  50e  higher,  bulk  of  sales  in  the 
cull  and  common  grades,  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $5,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Yealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4.50  to  $6. 
Cull  and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market 
weak  with  sales  mostly  at  low  end  of  quota¬ 
tions:  few  selected  choice  $95.  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $75  to  $90:  good,  $60  to  $75;  me¬ 
dium,  $45  to  $60;  common,  $30  to  $45. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducer.?  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-miIe  zone  delivered  during  May,  1934, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.10:  Class  2A.  $1.40;  Class  2B, 
$1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40;  Class  2D,  98e;  Class  2E, 
93c  —  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  on  these 
classes.  Class  3  price  not  yet  available.  Class 
4A.  83c — differential  2%c.  Class  4B,  90e — dif¬ 
ferential  2c.  Classes  1  and  2A  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  for  advertising  tax.  To  Class  1  milk 
for  New  York  City,  add  53c  before  deducting 
freight  rate.  The  net  price  at  the  201-210-miie 
zone  is  $2,175  for  May,  1934. 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
in  tiie  201-210-miie  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
May  are  as  follows:  M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co., 
$1.50217;  Unity,  Buffalo,  at  farm,  $1.72;  Shef¬ 
field  Farms.  $1,485;  Dairymen’s  League,  $1.21. 
The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  $1.33. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream. 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26c;  extra,  92  score, 
25e;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  24%  to  24% c;  un¬ 
saved-  best,  27%  c;  firsts,  25%  e;  centralized, 

24  %c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  24c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  22c; 
standards,  20c;  browns,  special,  25c:  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  26c:  standards,  24%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  ibs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
L  ndergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery 

Fowls,  16c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  nearby, 
12e;  geese,  nearby,  7c:  pigeons,  paid.  20  to  30c; 
guineas,  pair.  80c:  rabbits,  lb..  14  to  17c 
DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  30  to  31e;  fowls.  17c;  ducks,  15c; 
turkeys,  15  to  27c. 

FRUITS? 

^Apples,  bskt.  and  open  or  paper  covered  boxes, 
S5c  to  $2.35.  Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$4.50;  Ariz.,  crate,  60c  to  $4.50:  S.  C..  crate 
$1.50  to  $2;  Ga.,  crate,  60c  to  $2.25.  Cherries, 
nearby,  sweet,  qt.,  5  to  14c:  sour,  qt.,  5  to 
12e.  Currants,  nearby,  qt.,  10  1o  15c.  Black¬ 
berries,  Carolina,  qt.,  5  to  12c;  pt.,  5c;  Jersey, 
qt.,  7  to  13e;  Del.  and  Md.,  qt..  8  to  12c. 
Gooseberries,  nearby,  qt..  8  to  14c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  Ga.,  qt.,  16  to  2Bc:  N.  C..  qt.,  10  to 
23c;  cultivated,  qt.,  35  to  60c:  Jersey,  qt.,  15 
to  20c;  cultivated,  qt..  50  to  55c;  I‘a.,  qt..  18 
to  27c.  Blackcaps,  nearby,  pt..  9  to  12c.  Peaches 
Ga.,  crate,  $1  to  $3;  bu.  bskt..  $1.75;  %  bu., 
60c  to  $1.  Raspberries,  Up-river,  pt..  8  to 
12c:  Jersey,  pt..  5  to  10c.  Strawberries,  Up¬ 
river,  qt.,  6  to  20c:  Oswego,  qt.,  7  to  23c; 
Conn.,  qt..  7  to  15c;  Mass.,  qt..  5  to  9c.  Water¬ 
melons,  Fla.,  car..  $75  to  $455. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Jersey,  doz.,  40c  to  $3.60;  Del. 
and  Mr.,  doz.  bchs.,  50c  to  $1.25:  Pa.,  doz. 
bchs.,  50e  to  $3.  Beans,  Jersey,  bskt..  25c  to 
$1.75:  Pa.,  bskt.,  25  to  65e:  Conn.,  box,  75c 
to  $1.50;  En.  Shore,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.13.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Jersey,  bskt..  15  to  50c;  L.  I.,  white, 
bskt.,  40  to  65c:  Pa.,  white,  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 
Carrots.  State,  bskt..  93c  to  $1.06:  nearby,  crt., 

25  to  75e.  Corn.  Fla.,  ert.,  $1.50  to'  $1.63; 
Tex.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $2:  Ala.,  crate.  $1.25;  Ga., 
crt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  N.  C.,  crt..  75c  to  $1.25. 
Cucumber.  Ya.,  bskt..  75c  to  $1.50;  S.  C.,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.50.  Eggplants,  Fia.,  crate,  50c  to 
$2.25.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $11.50. 
Kale,  nearby,  crt.,  35  to  40c.  Lettuee.  N.  Y., 
crt..  25  to  75e;  nearby,  crt.,  40c  to  $1.  Lima 
beans,  S.  0..  bskt.,  50c  to  $2.  Okra,  Fla.,  crt., 
50c  to  $2:  Cuba,  crt.,  $1.50;  Tex.,  yellow,  50 
lbs.,  $1.60  to  $2.10;  white,  50  lbs..  $1.35  to 
$1.75;  Jersey,  yellow,  bskt..  $1  to  $1.75:  white, 
bskt.  or  bag.  $1  to  $1.75.  Parsley.  Jersev, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Peas.  L.  I.,  bskt..  50e  to  $1; 
State,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.38.  Peppers.  N.  C., 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50  New  potatoes.  S.  C.,  bbl., 
$1.63;  N.  C..  bbl..  85c  to  $1.75:  En.  Shore,  bbl., 
$1.25  to  $2;  Ya.,  bbl..  85c  to  $2.  Old  potatoes. 
Me..  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.20.  Sweet  potatoes.  Del. 
and  Md.,  bskt..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  bu.  bskt..  60c  to 
$2.15.  Radishes,  nearby,  bskt..  40  to  50c. 
Spinach,  nearby,  bskt..  10  to  25c:  Pa.,  bskt.. 
15  to  25c.  Squash,  N.  C.,  bskt..  50c  to  $1.75. 
Tomatoes.  Tex..  lug.  40c  to  $1.50:  S.  C..  lug, 
68c  to  $1.50;  N.  C.,  lug.  75c  to  $1.13;  repacked, 
carton,  50  to  75c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $7.50  to  $8.75:  bulls,  $2.75  to  $3.75: 
cows,  $2  to  $4.50.  Calves,  $3  to  $7 :  lambs,  $7 
to  $9;  hogs,  $5.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $21;  No.  2,  $19;  No.  3,  $18; 
clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.08%:  No.  1  dark 
Spring,  $1.16%;  corn.  72e;  oats,  53U>e;  rye, 
79%  e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens.  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
good,  $6  to  $7;  medium.  $4.75  to  $6;  common, 
$3.75  to  $4.75;  choice.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7.50 
to  $8.25:  good.  $6.50  to  $7.50:  medium,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  choice.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
good.  $7.50  to  $7.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium.  $4.25  to 
$5.25;  common,  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Cows,  choice, 
$4.25  to  $4.75:  good,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  common 
and  medium,  $4.25  to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Bulls,  good  and  choice, 
$4.50  to  $5.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$2.50  to  $4.50.  Yealers,  good  and  choice,  $7 
to  $7.55:  medium.  $6.50  to  $7:  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $4.50  to  $6.50.  Feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
good  and  choice.  500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.25; 
common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.50;  good  and 
chon e,  S00  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common  and 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice, 
160  to  220  lbs..  $6  to  $6.25  :  220  to  350  lbs., 
$5.75  to  $6;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs., 
$5  to  $5.75. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs,  $9  to  $9.50:  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8:  yearling  wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
common  iambs.  $6  to  $7 :  ewes,  $1  to  $3. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  25  to  30c:  eggs,  24  to  26%c;  live 
fowls,  13  to  17c;  chickens,  22  to  26c:  dressed 
fowls,  16  to  lSe;  chickens.  26  to  29c:  string 
beans,  bu.,  50  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu..  40c:  blue¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate.  $4  to  $5.50;  cherries.  32- 
qt.  crate.  $3  to  $3.25:  currants,  32-qt.  crate. 
$3:  lettuce,  bu..  30  to  40c:  onions,  50  lbs..  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  peas,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25:  strawberries, 
32-qt.  orate.  $3.50  to  $4.50:  potatoes,  new.  bbl., 
$1  to  $1.75;  bay.  ton,  $11  to  $14;  Spring  bran, 
ton.  $29  to  $29,50. 
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io  REMODEL 
BUILD 
VENTILATE 

OR 

EQUIP 

Any  Farm  Building 


Jamesway] 


Before  you  remodel,  build,  ventilate  or  equip 
any  farm  building,  consult  Jamesway  and  get 
the  advantage  of  an  experience  gained  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  designing 
and  planning  better  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Our  experienced  Barn  Plan 
ning  staff  will  tell  you  how  to  remodel 
your  old  buildings  or  build  new  ones, 
according  to  plans  that  will  effect 
|  a  big  saving  in  material  and  labor. 

Jamesway 's  Free  Floor  Plans  will 
insure  you  a  more  convenient  and 
practical  building,  and  avoid  costly 
mistakes.  Jamesway  plans — plus 
Jamesway  Equipment  is  the  ideal 
combination  for  economy  and  life¬ 
time  satisfaction.Write  us  aboutany 
farm  building  or  remodeling  job. 

Ask,  too,  about  James  way’s  New 
Silo  and  Ensilage  Keeper —  a  better 
and  longer-lasting  silo  with  21  new 
features  that  give  you  greaterconven- 
iences  and  keeps  ensilage  BETTER. 
Be  sure  to  address  Dept.  E  (410  and 
mail  letter  to  office  nearest  you  for 
free  descriptive  literature  and  prices^ 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

ELMIRA.  N.V. 

k  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.  Minneapolfs.Minn. 


•YOU  MEED* 


m\k  Producing  teetf 

atjLgw&iKzcdt 


MANAMA!) 

MINERALS  FROM  THE  SEA 

Conditom  Cows 

Heavy  milk  production  at  lower  feed  costs  Is  possi¬ 
ble  with  Park  &  Pollard  Dairy  Rations.  Made  with 
ManAmar  they  keep  cows  in  top  condition. 

Mark  Keeney,  Manager  of  Overbrook  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
says;  “Our  herd  of  nearly  100  head  averaqed  over 
14,000  lbs.  milk  and  465  lbs.  fat  last  year.  We  know  the 
value  of  ManAmar.  It  keeps  cotes  i  n  ‘ bloom *  the  year 
around.  In,  200  calvings  we  have  had  no  retained 
afterbirths .” 

CALF  MANNA.  Learn  about  this  superior 
calf  ration  endorsed  by  Carnation  Milk  Farms.  See  Your 

no  ^ .  _  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  Today  or  Write  for 

/V  rtJC\  -9  Circular  on  Lower  Feed  Costs.  .  .  The 
1.  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,3S7Hertel  Ave. 
j*  'IhJ’»OQ  Buffalo,  New  York;  Boston,  Mass . 


FEED-C0MPAREC0NVINCE  YOURSELF 
THE  MILK  CHECK  TELLS  THE  STORY 


GETTING  THE  MOST  FROM 

YOUR  MARKET  MILK/ 


Users  of  “N.B.P.”  (No  Back  Pressure) 
Filter  Discs  or  Squares — are  usually  at 
the  top  for  HIGHEST  MILK  RATINGS 
in  cleanliness. 

Ample  testing  samples  and  P.  J. 
Reeve's  booklet  on  “Milk  Filtration” 
on  request. 

Kindly  mention  your  dealers 
name  whan  writing. 


REEVE  &■  MITCHELL  CO 

Makers  ofFUterinq  Materials  fxcJuswely 

1116  SAHSOM  ST«  PHILADELPHIA 


For  SO  Years 
Manufacturers  of 

Complete 
Equipment 
For 
Barns 


STARLINE 


HARVARD, ILL.  ALBANY  N.Y. 


Barn 
Hardware^ 

Stalls, 

Stanch- 

ions  .Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Door  Hangers,  Litter 
Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Ventilators, 
Poultry  Equipment,  etc.  Complete  plans  for 
building  orremodeling.  Seeour Equipmentin 
useat  Brookhill  F  arm  Exhibit,  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  Chicago.  Write  Dept.  K-7, Harvard,  Ill. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  bow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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July  7,  1934 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


When  I  Grow  Old 

When  I  grow  old, 

God  grant  that  every  child 

Will  feel  the  youthful  texture  of  my  soul, 

And  will  not  turn  away  from  me 

As  from  a  shade  or  shrunken  vine 

When  I  grow  old. 

When  I  grow  old, 

God  grant  that  I  may  have  some  task 
Which  must  be  done,  or  someone  fare  the 
worse — 

That  in  some  corner  of  the  earth 
Someone  will  need  my  hand 
IV hen  I  grow  old. 

— Ethel  It.  Peyser. 


Canning  Corn 


seal  without  opening,  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  The  advantage  of  this  precooking 
is  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the  waiting 
and  lukewarm  temperature  that  may  in¬ 
duce  the  flat-sour  condition.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  advised  to  work  very  rapidly  in 
canning  corn. 


Pickled  Gherkins 

Gather  four  quarts  of  small  unripe 
cucumbers,  wipe,  and  put  immediately 
into  a  stone  jar.  Add  one  quart  of  salt 
to  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  dissolved  pour  over  the  cucumbers ; 
cover,  and  allow  them  to  stand  for  three 
days,  then  drain  off  the  brine  and  heat 
until  boiling  hot,  and  pour  again  over  the 
cucumbers,  and  let  stand  another  three 
days ;  repeat  this  process  a  third  time. 
Now  drain  off  the  brine,  wipe  the  cu¬ 
cumbers.  and  pour  over  them  four  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  in  which  one  tablespoon 
of  powdered  alum  has  been  dissolved,  and 
let  stand  eight  hours,  and  again  drain. 
Chop  two  green  and  two  red  peppers, 
add  two  tablespoons  each  of  whole  cloves 
and  allspice  berries,  with  three  four-inch 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Tree  of  Paradise. — This  is  a  very  old  pattern, 
to  be  made  in  green  and  white.  It  is  usually 
pieced  with  the  tree  slanting  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  each  side.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents: 
any  two  of  the  quilt  patterns  25c.  Quilt  pattern 
catalog  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


pieces  of  cinnamon  bark  broken  into 
bits,  and  four  quarts  of  good  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  Heat  this  scalding  hot  and  cook  the 
cucumbers  in  it,  a  few  at  a  time,  for  10 
minutes.  Pack  the  pickles  in  glass  or 
stone  jars  and  strain  the  hot  liquor  over 
them  ;  there  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
covering  them.  Seal  or  cover  closely  and 
keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 


Strawberry  Jam 

This  jam  always  turns  out  fine,  and 
anyone  can  make  it.  Wash  and  hull  the 
strawberries.  Then  put  through  a  ricer. 
Measure  berries  with  a  cup,  and  to  eacli 
cup  of  berries  add  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Mix  all  together,  put  on  the 
fire  and  let  boil  exactly  seven  minutes 
after  the  mixture  commences  to  boil. 
Then  pour  into  jelly  glasses.  This  makes 
a  clear  jam  and  it  is  a  pretty  bright  red 
color.  It  must  be  watched  carefully,  as 
it  will  scorch  easily  because  there  is  so 
much  sugar  in  it.  When  jam  cools  cover 
glasses  with  paraffin.  I  have  made  this 
jam  for  years  and  it  keeps  fine. 

MRS.  M.  V.  F. 


We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  following 
method  of  canning  corn,  given  in  our  is¬ 
sue  of  July  19.  1930:  Cut  corn  from  cobs 
without  previous  blanching,  cutting  only 
the  tips  of  kernels,  and  scraping  the  rest, 
to  avoid  hulls.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
cobs,  let  simmer  a  few  minutes,  remove 
cobs,  and  add  this  water  to  corn.  Use 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


300 — Smart  Simpli¬ 
city.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40-nn.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


851  —  Shirtwaist 

Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


668 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  In  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2 Vi  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  1 
yd.  of  3% -in.  rib¬ 
bon  for  bow.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


667  —  Becoming 

Jacket  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38  40.  42, 

44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3Va  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
m.  contrasting  for 
dress;  with  2 \\  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine.  10  cents. 


more  hot  water  if  necessary,  to  make  it 
quite  juicy.  Put  the  corn  on  the  stove 
and  just  bring  to  a  full  boil,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  so  that  it  will  heat  evenly.  Pack 
into  liot  sterilized  jars,  add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  the  quart  can,  put  on  rubber 
and  lid,  sealing  loosely ;  then  put  in 
boiler  to  process.  Process  for  three  hours, 


GEE!... 


'  POST  TOASTIES  IS  1 
SWELL!  AND  LOOK  AT 
THE  MICKEY  MOUSE 
CUT-OUTS  ON  THE 
V  BOX! 


MOTHERS/  GET 


# 


MICKEY  MOUSE  OR  OTHER 
WALT  DISNEY  CUT-OUTS 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN  ! 


These  wonderful  toys  come  on 
every  Post  Toasties  package! 

CUT  THEM  OFF  THE  BOX! 

HERE’S  a  barrel  of  fun  for  all  boys 
and  girls!  The  marvelous  new 
Post  Toasties  Cut-Outs!  Mickey  and 
Minnie  Mouse,  Pluto  the  Pup,  the  Goof 
or  other  famous  Walt  Disney  char¬ 
acters  are  on  some  boxes  .  .  .  And  the 
Three  Little  Pigs  and  the  Big  Bad 
Wolf  on  others! 


STAYS  Crisp 
and  Crunchy  IN 

MILK  OR  CREAM 


And  how  boys  and  girls  love  the 
rich,  full  flavor  of  these  crunchy  flakes! 
They  are  made  only  from  the  sweet, 
tender  little  hearts  of  the  corn  kernels. 
And  toasted  all  golden-brown  and 
double-crisp  so  that  they  stay  crunchy 
in  milk  or  cream.  And  what  a  wonderful 
treat  when  you  serve  them  with  deli¬ 
cious  fresh  fruits  or  ripe,  juicy  berries. 

Eat  PostToasties  often.  It’schock-full 
of  quick  energy.  You  can  get  it  at  any 
grocer’s,  in  the  new  packages  with  the 
famous  Walt  Disney  Cut-Outs.  Post 
Toasties  is  a  product  ofGeneral  Foods; 
By  special  arrangement  with  Walt  Disney  Enterprises. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


BUY  JAR  RINGS 
BLINDLY 


Insist  on  getting  Good  Luck  Jar  Rub¬ 
bers.  Canning  experts  and  demonstrators 
everywhere  have  used  them  by  preference  for 
25  years.  Now  made  even  safer— 10%  wider 
all  the  way  around  than  ordinary  jar  rubbers. 
No  extra  cost.  10c  a  doz.  Cheapest  canning 
insurance  you  can  buy.  Ask  for  them  by  natne. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  order  direct. 


1934  edition  of  our  popular  Home  Canners’  Text- 
book.  Complete.  Reliable.  Follow  approved  canning 
instructions.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new  methods,  etc., 
with  free  supply  of  12  doz.  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
all  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember  that  Atlas  E-Z 
Seal  and  Atlas  Mason  Fruit  Jars  are  the  only  jars 
which  are  all  equipped  with  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

64  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


HAVE  YOUR  WOOL 

mailo  Into  ALL  WOOL  BLANKETS  OR  COMFORTER 
FILLER.  Also  sold  direct  and  we  furnish  the  wool. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

WATERSIDE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Box  18.  -  -  Waterside,  Pa. 

IUrVElVTORSS 

Time  counts  ill  applying  for  patents.  Sendsketcli  I 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book,  I 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In-  I 
mition”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  rW 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  W 
Pal,  Attorney  503-V  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C.* 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  in  igations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.Mm m MM MM ^mM^ M ,M 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

* 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Summer  Accidents 

Part  I. 

Suppose  that  you  are  driving  along  in 
your  car  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  on  a 
most  inviting  highway.  Something  sud¬ 
denly  happens.  The  car  swerves — dashes 
over  an  embankment,  j 

We  will  say  that  you  are  not  injured, 
but  someone  riding  with  you  is  much  less 
fortunate.  lie  or  she  is  unconscious.  You 
see.  that  you  must  do  something  and  do 
it  quickly.  What  shall  it  be? 

First  you  must  decide  which  type  of 
unconsciousness  you  are  about  to  deal 
with.; Is*' the  patient's  face  ghastly  white? 
Then  lower  liis  head  at  once  and  let  the 
blood  reach  liis  brain.  Is  he  becoming 
flushed?  Raise  his  head  and  let  it  rest 
on  a  cushion  or  a  rolled-up  blanket.  Does 
he  appear  to  be  turning  blue?  LTse  ar¬ 
tificial  respiration  (described  in  column 
on  June  24,  1933). 

In  any  instance  keep  the  patient’s  body 
stretched  out — do  not  make  him  sit  up. 
Keep  him  quiet ;  do  not  lift  or  carry  him 
unless  you  are  obliged  to  do  so.  If  his 
skin  is  cold,  clammy  and  pallid,  wrap  him 
up  in  all  the  blankets  you  can  find.  Cover 
him  with  coats  and  wraps.  Get  him 
warm ! 

Of  course  someone  has  gone  for  a  doc¬ 
tor  unless  you  are  alone  with  the  patient. 
If  you  call  the  physician,  remember  these 
important  details.  Many  a  patient  has 
died  because  of  delay  caused  by  neglect 
to  tell  facts.  Tell  the  doctor  (1)  the 
exact  location  of  the  accident;  (2)  exact¬ 
ly  what  lias  happened  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient;  (3)  what  has  been  done 
or  is  now  being  done  to  save  the  patient’s 
life.  Ask  the  doctor  for  any  instructions 
which,, may  be  carried  out  while  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

Now  if  the  patient  is  bleeding,  what 
should  you  do?  Stop  the  flow  of  blood  if 
you  can,  using  these  precautions :  Avoid 
putting  your  fingers  directly  over  the 
wound  unless  there  is  no  other  way. 

Note  the  color  of  the  blood  and  the 
way  it  comes  out.  If  it  is  bright  red  and 
spurts,  an  artery  has  been  cut.  Pressure 
must  be  applied  at  a  point  between  the 
heart  and  the  wound.  The  injured  mem¬ 
ber  should  be  raised  in  the  air,  that  is  if 
it  is  a  limb — an  arm  or  a  leg.  For 
pressure  use  your  thumb  or  forefinger.  If 
you  can  get  hold  of  a  gauze  compress 
that  will  be  better  still.  Fasten  it  on 
rather  tightly. 

If  this  pressure  is  not  enough  a  tourni¬ 
quet  will  have  to  be  applied.  This  may 
be  made  from  a  necktie  or  a  belt,  though 
something  which  is  wider  is  better,  so 
that  it  will  not  cut  into  the  flesh.  The 
inner  tube  of  a  tire  may  be  cut  into  a 
strip ;  a  large  cloth  may  be  folded  into 
a  triangle  and  applied ;  a  silk  stocking  or 
wide  bandage  gauze  may  be  used.  Never 
use  a  rope,  string  or  wire;  it  will  be 
much  too  narrow. 

A  tourniquet  should  not  be  left  on  more 
than  15  minutes  at  the  most.  It  is  best 
to  loosen  it  every  five  minutes  and  see  if 
a  clot  has  been  formed.  Let  a  little 
blood  flow,  then  tighten  it  again,  other- 
wise  gangrene  may  result.  Be  sure  the 
tourniquet  is  sufficiently  tight.  If  you 
can,  place  a  pad  of  sterile  gauze  over  the 
artery  before  applying  the  tourniquet ; 
this  gives  greater  pressure.  Wrap  the 
material  used  about  the  injured  part  two 
or  three  times  if  it  is  long  enough.  If  it 
is  not,  try  to  increase  its  length  so  that 
you  can  do  this.  In  tying  the  tourni¬ 
quet  first  tie  a  half  knot  directly  above 
the  artery.  Place  over  it  something  hard, 
such  as  a  jack  knife,  a  stick  or  a  stone, 
then  tie  a  flat  knot  over  that. 

In  dressing  the  wound,  if  you  have  no 
sterile  gauze  to  put  over  it  use  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  lias  not  been  unfolded 
since  it  was  ironed.  Unfold  it  now  with¬ 
out  .  touching  the  inner  side.  Fold  it 
again  so  that  the  inner,  sterile  side,  is 
out.  Place  this  over  the  spot  that  is 
bleeding.  Wrap  a  bandage  gauze  or  a 
strip  of  cloth  about  the  dressing  to  hold 
it  in  place. 

If  the  blood  does  not  spurt  out  but 
flows  in  a  steady  stream  a  vein  has  been 
cut.  Elevate  the  part  which  is  bleeding. 
Loosen  the  clothing;  apply  a  sterile  com¬ 
press  and  bandage  tightly.  A  clot  will 
form  and  the  bleeding  will  decrease.  Keep 
the  patient  immobile  lest  this  clot  should 
become  dislodged  aud  bleeding  begin 
again. 

Maybe  a  bone  has  been  broken.  Even 
though  you  have  no  reason  to  believe 
this  is  true,  take  every  precaution  until 
you  know  there  lias  been  no  bone  injury. 
In  dozens,  yes,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
fractures  are  made  worse  by  attempted 
first  aid.  A  “simple  fracture”  may  be 
made  “compound,”  for  the  bone  may  be 
forced  through  the  flesh.  Or  the  bone 
which  lias  been  broken  may  be  made  to 
injure  a  nerve  if  the  patient  is  carelessly 
handled.  It  is  always  best  to  let  an  in¬ 
jured  patient  lie  perfectly  still  until  the 
doctor’s  arrival,  if  this  is  possible. 

If  he  has  to  he  moved  get  someone  to 
help  you,  and  lift  him  with  the  greatest 
care.  Improvise  a  stretcher.  This  can 
be  done  easily  if  a  blanket,  robe,  rug  or 
sheet  can  be  found  to  be  used.  The  sides 
of  the  blanket  are  each  rolled  toward  the 
center,  the  sides  first  having  been  wrapt 
about  two  poles  of  strong  sticks  if  these 
are  available.  The  patient  is  placed  in 
the  center  being  very  carefully  lifted.  It 
will  take  six  or  eight  men  to  carry  the 
injured  person  in  this  way. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 
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JARS 


Three  generations  of  women  have 
insisted  on  BALL  Jars,  Caps  and 
Rubbers  for  all  canning  purposes. 

This  can  only  mean  that  BALL 
quality  leads  today,  as  it  led  50 
years  ago.  Grandmother,  Mother 
and  Daughter  have  all  found  that 
BALL  Jars  are  the  safest,  surest 
and  most  economi¬ 


cal  home  canning  equipment.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  home  canners  today  will 
tell  their  daughters  tomorrow  that 
BALL  Jars  are  the  best. 

There  is  a  BALL  Jar  for 
every  canning  need.  Buy  GlAsstops 
only  BALL  Jars  for  the  mason" jars 
best  results.  The  name 
BALL  is  blown  in 
glass. 


THE  BALL  BLUE  BOOK.  Mail  coupon  below  with  leaflet  from  a 
box  of  Ball  Jars  and  get  this  book  of  284  recipes  FREE  or  send  10c. 


Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  Indiana.  RNY-7 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
JBALL  BLUE  BOOK.  I  am  enctosing — 

n  One  Ball  Jar  Carton  Q  Ten  cents  in  coin  (Check 
Enclosure,  or  the  one  sent) 

Flame  ' . 


Address 


' City  .  State 


Radios  don’t  belong 
in  the  cellar! 
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YEARS  = 

OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE 
TO  OUR  DEPOSITORS 


The  one  thing  that  put  thousands  of 
old  style  farm  radios  in  the  cellar  was 
the  lack  of  a  convenient,  dependable 
source  of  "A”  current. 

Trying  to  get  "A”  current  from 
storage  batteries  is  still  a  nuisance. 
They  have  to  be  carted  to  town  for 
recharging.  Dry  cell  "A”  batteries  are 
unsatisfactory  too.  When  new,  their 
high  voltage  may  blow  out  tubes  and, 
as  their  voltage  drains  away,  reception 
get  weaker. 

Now  that  you  can  have  a  real  radio 
— an  "Air  Cell”  Set — buy  only  an 
Eveready  Air  Cell  "A”  battery  for  it. 
It  is  the  only  "A”  battery  proved  by 
test  that  will  operate  the  new  "Air 
Cell”  Sets  satisfactorily. 

Eveready  lAir  Cell  “A”  Batter¬ 
ies  last  1000  hours,  a  whole  year, 
even  if  you  use  your  radio  2  or  3  hours 
every  one  of  the  365  days.  They  never 
need  recharging.  And  they  cost  less  per 
hour  than  the  most  economical  form 
of  dry  cell  "A”  battery. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  Cffl  and  Carbon  Corp. 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

If  you  want  our  other 
product  I  N  T  H  O  L— 
wonderful  for  burns, 
bruises,  colds — send 
4  cents  for  sample. 

POLORIS  CO.f  INC. 
79  E.  130fh  St.,  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


OTHACHE 

DROPS 


ATHTUBS— S  1  9,  Basins — *4.50,  Sinktubs — S20, 
Toilets— S3. SO.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,.  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schfossman's,  S45  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


BANK  BY  MAIL  in  this  strong.  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  where  all  dividends  go  to 
depositors.  We  have  no  stockholders. 
Operated  under  the  strict  banking  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Wherever  you  live, 
you  can  open  an  account,  deposit  your 
savings,  or  withdraw  your  money  by 
mail.  $1  opens  an  account.  Interest  paid 
on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Banking  by 
mail  is  safe,  easy  and  private. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  STATEMEN1 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

EAST  BOSTON 
SAVINGS  BANK 

1 0  Meridian  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Cc 


crvnlna  ter  q 

TfUurl jcrtici 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70tkS±.  BROADWAY  71st St. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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July  7.  1934 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  Utilities  Engineering  Institute, 
Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  believes  we  did  not 
give  the  pertinent  facts  in  this  column 
on  April  7.  We  gave  the  information 
that  had  been  reported  to  us  by  our  sub¬ 
scribers  as  their  interpretation,  gleaned 
from  the  literature  of  the  company  and 
personal  conversation.  The  company  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  has  not  offered  the  course 
over  the  radio ;  it  claims  that  $125  is  the 
minimum  charge  and  that  it  does  not 
guarantee  employment  and  does  not  as¬ 
sign  sales  areas ;  that  it  gives  corre¬ 
spondence  through  home  leaflets ;  when 
half  through  students  are  given  a  series 
of  job  tickets  and  business  cards  so  that 
they  can  do  simple  service  work  on  re¬ 
frigerators  in  a  community  and  make  a 
charge  for  it ;  they  have  to  go  out  and 
get  the  work.  When  they  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  course  they  can  go  into  the 
laboratory  and  work  on  all  types  of  re¬ 
frigerators;  they  have  two  weeks’  prac¬ 
tical  shop  work  and  the  benefit  of  a 
placement  service.  It  appears  that  their 
course  is  offered  only  through  advertise¬ 
ments.  To  avoid  any  injustice  we  give 
their  analysis  of  the  service.  Those  who 
take  up  correspondence  and  resident 
courses,  however,  must  understand  that 
the  value  of  a  course  to  them  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  themselves  and  their  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  in  the  event  of  a  fail¬ 
ure  they  can  be  held  to  the  contract 
which  they  have  signed. 

A  friend  of  ours  had  an  accident,  and 
the  other  party  sued  him  and  got  a  judg¬ 
ment.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  joint  deed 
to  their  home.  They  have  been  told  that 
the  creditor  could  not  touch  the  home 
while  the  wife  was  alive.  Would  it  do 
any  good  if  the  husband  went  through 
bankruptcy  while  the  wife  was  alive? 
Could  you'  let  me  know?  My  friends  are 
very  anxious.  j.  W.  J. 

New  York. 

Whether  or  not  the  judgment  creditor 
levies  on  the  husband’s  interest,  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good  for  the  husband  to 
go  through  bankruptcy. 

Property  can  be  held  by  a  husband 
and  wife  in  any  one  of  three  ways — as 
tenants  by  entirety,  as  joint  tenants  or 
as  tenants  in  common.  If  property  is 
conveyed  to  husband  and  wife,  whether  or 
not  they  are  described  as  such,  a  tenancy 
by  the  entirety  is  created  and  the  death 
of  one  makes  the  surviving  spouse  the 
sole  owner.  It  is  only  when  the  deed 
states  specifically  that  the  husband  and 
wife  own  the  property  either  as  joint 
tenants  or  as  tenants  in  common,  that  a 
joint  tenancy  or  a  tenancy  in  common  is 
created. 

Where  the  parties  are  joint  tenants, 
the  death  of  one  vests  title  to  all  the 
property  in  the  survivor.  In  this  respect, 
a  joint  tenancy  is  similar  to  a  tenancy 
by  the  entirety.  There  is  no  such  right 
of  survivorship  between  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon. 

The  interests  of  each  type  of  tenant 
are  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment,  but 
not  in  the  same  manner.  A  judgment 
creditor  can  have  the  interest  of  a  tenant 
in  common  sold  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 
Similarly,  a  sale  can  be  had  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  joint  tenant,  in  which  case  the 
purchaser  becomes  a  tenant  in  common 
with  the  other  joint  tenant. 

Where,  however,  and  this  appears  to 
be  our  subscriber’s  case,  the  interest  of  a 
tenant  by  the  entirety  is  sold  at  a  judg¬ 
ment  sale,  the  purchaser  usually  takes 
the  property  subject  to  the  right  of  sur¬ 
vivorship.  In  other  words,  if  the  debtor 
whose  interest  he  bought  dies  before  the 
other  spouse  the  purchaser  is  not  entitled 
to  anything,  but  if  the  debtor  outlives  his 
or  her  spouse,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  property  on  the  death  of  the 
spouse.  Going  through  bankruptcy  will 
certainly  not  help  the  debtor  because  if 
the  debtor’s  interest  has  not  already  been 
sold  by  the  judgment  creditor,  it  will  be 
sold  at  the  bankruptcy  sale  with  the  same 
legal  effect  as  at  a  creditor's  sale. 

Charles  Ponzi,  convicted  in  a  notorious 
swindling  case,  must  leave  the  United 
States  by  July  10  or  face  possible  force- 
able  deportation. — Dispatch. 

About  20  years  ago  Ponzi  flourished  for 
a  time  as  one  of  our  most  popular  wiz- 
ards  of  finance.  He  claimed  to  have  a 
foreign  exchange  scheme  by  which  he 
could  convert  a  very  small  investment  in 
Italian  and  other  foreign  exchange  into  a 
fortune.  He  made  many  otherwise  sensible 


people  believe  it.  Anyway  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  gamble.  It  was  estimated 
that  he  got  $2,000,000.  but  none  of  those 
who  ventured  got  fortunes.  He  was  tried 
and  convicted  by  a  Federal  court  and 
spent  a  term  in  a  Federal  prison.  Later  he 
was  tried  in  Massachusetts  and  convicted 
as  a  “common  thief.’’  He  served  seven 
years.  He  appealed  from  an  order  of  de¬ 
portation,  and  now  has  a  choice  of  de¬ 
parting  or  the  alternative  of  being 
shipped  back  home — to  Italy.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  those  who  gave  him 
their  money  in  the  hopes  of  fabulous 
gains  never  got  it  back.  They  never  will. 

Will  you  collect  the  pay  for  two  pro¬ 
tested  check  of  $45  each  from  the  Sum¬ 
mit  Egg  Co.,  331  Greenwich  St..  New 
York.  B.  Kosopky,  president?  They  owe 
me  for  20  cases  of  eggs,  nine  shipped 
April  5.  n.  w. 

Maryland. 

We  had  a  number  of  similar  complaints 
against  this  company.  They  promised  to 
make  good  the  checks  as  soon  as  they  got 
more  money  in  the  bank,  but  did  not  do 
so.  They  then  disappeared.  The  post 
office  has  no  forwarding  address.  The 
bank  on  which  checks  were  drawn  states 
they  have  removed  to  Rockaway  Boule¬ 
vard,  but  they  have  no  street  number. 
Our  letters  to  that  address  are  returned 
marked  “party  unknown.” 

>  I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  about 
six  years,  and  am  coming  to  you  for  help. 
I  sold  to  J.  T.  Scorse,  532  Ridge  Rd., 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  trucker,  some  tur¬ 
nips  in  1930.  and  he  paid  all  but  $44.50. 
In  1931  I  sold  him  onions  and  turnips 
and  he  took  turnips  in  my  crates  and 
promised  to  settle  the  old  account  and 
bring  back  25  crates,  but  he  did 
not  pay  the  account  nor  return  the 
crates.  I  wrote  to  him  several  times  and 
he  said  lie  would  pay  in  1933  as  soon  as 
he  got  the  money,  and  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  crates.  Can  you  collect  the 
money  for  me?  I  am  enclosing  his  ad¬ 
dress  from  an  envelope  that  I  got  last 
February.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  his 
address  now.  but  he  does  trucking  and 
selling  on  the  Rochester  public  market. 

New  York.  a.  s. 

We  cannot  collect  the  account.  Mr. 
Scorse  is  another  party  who  has  left  the 
address  given  and  our  letters  to  him  are 
returned  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  him. 

An  individual  claiming  to  be  an  expert 
in  repairing  cream  separators  is  reported 
as  charging  $2.50  to  $5  for  his  service  in 
each  case,  but  his  denting  of  some  of  the 
disks  causes  them  to  run  smoothly  for  a 
time,  but  does  not  improve  separating  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  impairs  the  life  of  the  disks. 

New  York.  r.  l.  c. 

Our  information  is  that  the  trouble  in 
such  cases  may  be  corrected  cheaper  and 
better  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  more 
disks. 

John  Mitseff  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  •sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  West  of  Cleveland,  to 
three  months  in  a  Michigan  detention 
farm  and  fined  $1,000  for  violation  of 
the  Federal  Produce  Agency  Act.  He 
failed  to  render  an  accurate  accounting 
and  to  pay  net  proceeds  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  consignments  of  vegetables  in  May 
and  June,  1930,  for  certain  growers  in 
Mississippi.  The  investigation  showed 
that  peppers  included  in  the  consignments 
of  vegetables  were  sold  from  $1.75  to  $8 
delivered  but  Mitseff  returned  checks  for 
various  quantities  at  $1.05  per  bushel 
hamper  and  accounted  for  only  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  consignments.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the 
judge  concurred  that  it  was  a  just  ver¬ 
dict  and  stated  that  transactions  of  this 
kind  had  prompted  the  passage  of  the 
Produce  Agency  Act,  and  imposed  the 
above  sentence. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  each  of  four  officers 
of  the  former  firm  of  Depp-Badali  Com¬ 
pany  were  fined  $100  for  violation  of 
the  Produce  Agency  Act.  Consignments 
of  produce  were  sent  them  by  five  differ¬ 
ent  shippers  in  November  and  December, 
1931,  but  they  failed  to  remit  for  same 
and  went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  in 
January,  1932.  The  Albert  M.  Travis 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  September,  1932,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer  were  each 
fined  $100  in  May,  1934,  for  failing  to 
pay  in  full  net  proceeds  from  sales  on 
consignment  for  six  growers  in.  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  1932.  Partial  payments 
were  made  in  some  instances.  The  judge 
in  these  two  Pittsburgh  cases  took  into 
consideration  the  long  time  the  concerns 
had  been  in  business.  The  Produce  Agen¬ 
cy  Act  has  used  its  teeth. 


□  NLY  WHEELING  FENCE  CAN 


GIVE  YOU  GENUINE  WHEELING 


HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


COP-R-LOY  QUALITY 


Wh®ing* 


Only  Wheeling  Fence  is  made  of  genuine  Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY  fence  wire.  This  wire  of  unquestioned  dura¬ 
bility  is  a  product  of  our  own  mills  and  is  made  expressly 
for  Wheeling  Fence  manufacture.  And  all  this  company’s 
galvanizing  experience  of  over  forty  years  makes  possible 
the  unstinted  pure  zinc  coating  that  protects  every  inch 
and  every  rod  of  Wheeling  F ence  from  atmospheric 
corrosion.  Here  are  combined  better  metal 
and  heavy  galvanizing  with  the 
finest  of  loom  workman¬ 
ship.  The  result 
is  tough,  live 

fence  that  _ 

Rok.  u.s. 


© 


Pat.  Off. 


will  stand  up  through  the  years  and 
make  your  fence  investment  profitable.  For 
extremely  severe  service  at  somewhat  higher  cost 
there  is  Wheeling  Lead  Coated  Fence  —  lead  coated 
over  the  galvanizing.  Sold  through  dealers  everywhere. 
Wheeling  Corrugating  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

ROOF  RIGHT  THIS  TIME  — USE 

HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


e  _ SUPER 

Wheeling  Super  Chan- 
neldrain  Roofing,  made 
of  COP-R-LOY  with 
extra  heavy  pure  zinc 
coating  assures  real  roof  protection. 


Channeldmin 


Fire-proof ;  leak-proof ; 
lightning-proof  and 
trouble-proof.  This  pat¬ 
ented  roofing  makes 
your  roof  last  longer  and  cost  you  less. 


NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  DES  MOINES  PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS 

DETROIT  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  RICHMOND  BUFFALO  MINNEAPOLIS 


m 

Ready  to  Ship*,! 

and  Put  Up!  J 

Jl 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla  Silo 
on  24  hours’  notice.  The 
famous  Unadilla  is  easy  to 
erect.  This  year’s  Unadilla 
is  the  finest  silo  we  ever 
offered.  Fine,  clear,  well- 
cured  Oregon  Fir,  stored  un¬ 
der  cover.  Everything  ready 
to  ship  at  once! 


Only  in  the  Unadilla 
can  |you  have  patented 
doweled  staves,  which 
make  any  silo,  no  mat¬ 
ter  hozv  big,  extra-solid 
and  storm-defying. 
You  can  safely  choose 
the  biggest  silo — if  it’s 
a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
prices  right  now! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


li 


FARQUHAR 


Make  big:  profits  by 
oixeratixig  a  Inrquhar 
Hydraulic  Cider  Wiue 
Press.  Built  in  sizes 
suitable  fox-  Roadside 
Marketing-,  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Orchardist  and 
Custom  Pressing.  It 
is  easily  operated,  ex¬ 
erts  heavy  pressure 
and  gets  better  and 
richer  cider. 

Write  tor  Catalog 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  130  York.  Pa. 


craineU 

Money  Saving  Silo  Values-  NOW 


Time-tested  silos  . .  8  types  .  .  Choose  the  one  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  needs  and  pocketbook.  Rebuilt  wrap¬ 
ped  jobs  at  rock-bottom  prices.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  81  Adams  St..  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


See  this  improved 
Silage  Cutter 


Fills  silos  also  cuts  and  stores  hay  or  straw  with¬ 
out  change  or  attachment.  Costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  cutters.  Big,  smooth,  steel  table  and 
extra  feed  roll  with  clutching  fingers.  Takes  in 
crooked  bundles  unassisted.  Big  capacity;  easy 
running;  non-clog  —  like  standard  PAPEC  ( still 
made  in  I,  sizes.)  Patented  collar  keeps  trash  off 
shaft.  Send  postal  or  name  on  margin  of  this  ad 
for  catalog. 


MACHINE  COMPANY 

107  East  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers 


Get  this  New  Alger 
Arch  Folder  “R’ 


It’s  just  off  the  press. 
Get  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  the  “'Alger  Arch" 
miracle  feature  —  saves 
money;  saves  labor;  saves 
silage.  Send  today. 

Our  money  saving  RE- 
XINER  makes  old  silos  new 
at  fraction  of  cost.  Write 
for  Folder  R,  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  “r?** 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

jUJP*-  F REE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Samplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY  t 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers : 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  tw  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 

Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.;  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


OWNER  120-ACRE  farm,  Dutchess  County, 
wants  experienced  farmer  to  build  up  farm 
into  paying  proposition:  salary  to  start;  share 
basis  later.  ADVERTISER  8046,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  WILLING  helpers,  disengaged. 

Woman  (no  children)  indoors.  19  cattle.  Share 
basis,  privileges.  Describe  yourselves  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Others  useless.  ADVERTISER  8058, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  farm-raised,  poultry  knowledge, 
clean,  intelligent  and  ambitious:  state  age, 
wages  wanted  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
8053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  TO  CARE  for  lawn,  garden,  make  seif 
generally  useful;  $10  month.  ENGEBRETSON, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


DATTCDII7C  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
BA  1  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 

diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Waih.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable,  reliable  man,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  greenhouse  work  to  operate 
greenhouse  on  a  profit-sharing  basis:  give  ref¬ 
erence,  experience,  etc.  M.  P.  MAXWELL,  30 
Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


□  UflTn  ElUlQUIUn  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnulU  rmidmnu  rollof  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  LaCKOSSE  FILM  CO-,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

fifnCD  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps,  Screens, 
LlVEIi  Filters,  Supplies.  Catalog  R,  gives  valuable 
information  free.  PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  willing, 
agreeable,  fond  of  children:  $30  to  start; 
Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  8059,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — ■  Dairyman-farmer,  married,  good 
milker,  able  to  direct  help  and  accomplish 
work,  pleasing  personality;  if  possible  send  ref¬ 
erences  and  snapshot;  wages  $40,  house  and 
privileges.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Boy  17  or  18  -to  help  on  farm  for 
room  and  board;  references.  MRS.  IRA  B.EL- 
LAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  White  woman,  settled,  cooking, 
housework,  little  laundry;  no  child;  private 
estate;  $35  monthly;  full  particulars.  217, 
Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WHITE,  to  work  in  working-men  s 
club  house;  all  modern  conveniences;  country 
location;  wages  $45  month  per  couple,  room  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  8020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  in  country  home; 

small  wages;  state  wages.  E.  BULACK,  Gen. 
Del.,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  _ 


RELIABLE  GIRL  for  boarding  house. 

month,  room  and  hoard.  CARL  LUCHT, 
kill,  N.  Y. 


$30 

Wall- 


WANTED  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm  young  sin¬ 
gle  man  who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
farming;  must  he  good  milker;  wages  $32  per 
month  and  hoard;  give  age,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  houseworker,  care 
of  two  children,  $20  per  month.  DR.  YOUNG, 
IRVINGTON,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm-hand  between  25  and  40 
vears;  must  he  able  to  handle  team;  in  moun¬ 
tains;  $20  month  and  hoard.  WESLEY  RICKER, 
Midvale,  N.  J.  


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE1,  private,  commercial 
qualifications;  send  particulars.  ALFRED 
BOGERT,  104  Broadway,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced:  capable  taking  charge; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8019,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  COUPLE,  no  children,  Christians, 
wishes  position;  farm  experience.  A.  PHIL¬ 
LIPS,  978  E.  94th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  PARMER  wants  home  with 
small  wages  in  Summer.  G.  MARSHALL, 
R.  D.  1,  Clarks  Mills,  Pa. 


WANTED — Milking  barn  job;  temperate,  single 
BOX  974,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  EXPERIENCED  all  estate  work. 

poultry,  dogs,  Scotch;  single,  age  54;  well 
recommended.  ADVERTISER  8026,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — General  farm  and  dairy 
foreman,  single;  best  of  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  8021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED — General  farm  work,  good  milk¬ 
er;  can  furnish  reference.  ADVERTISER 
8023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WITH  small  .  family,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener,  lawn,  handy,  carpenter,  repairs,  good 
cook,  houseworker,  reasonable  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  18,  handy,  wishes  position  on 
farm.  MATTSON,  104  East  121st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Dry-hand  milker,  3  cows,  good  gar¬ 
dener,  some  knowledge  carpentry  and  mason 
work  and  for  odd  jobs,  chickens,  coops,  hay , 
wood,  etc.;  board,  room,  laundry,  $15  a  month; 
also  farm-hand,  good  milker,  plower,  planter  and 
with  horses;  same  remuneration  a* above:  state 
ages.  It.  A.  SHEPARD,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Callicoou, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  sober,  hard  workers;  man, 
practical  dairy  farmer;  wife,  board  help,  as¬ 
sist  occasionally  in  owner’s  house;  farmer’s 
house  new  and  completely  modern;  opportunity 
to  develop  going  dairy  farm;  reply  stating 
wages  expected,  character  and  experience;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  permanent,  good  coun¬ 
try  home,  fair  wage;  no  children; 

references.  ADVERTISER  S030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  operate  lake-side  farm-re¬ 
sort;  shares;  opportunity,  KETTLES  CLUB, 
Hague,  N.  Y.  


MAN  AND  WIFE  for  general  farming  and 
housework;  must  understand  poultry,  cattle 
and  horses;  an  opportunity  in  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  for  couple  who  are  ambitious  and 
really  want  to  he  on  a  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8033,  care  Rural  New-Yoorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  farm  work.  GLEN  KOLBOW, 
Oleott,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  WIFE,  son,  complete  charge  25 
cows,  milk-house,  raw  milk;  $70  monthly,  in¬ 
cluding  house,  heat,  electric,  milk,  eggs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  October  1,  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  farmer  to  take  charge  of  a  general  farm 
operated  in  connection  with  a  hotel;  all-year 
job;  tenant  house  on  farm;  state  experience, 
age.  wages  expected  and  give  reference.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  OF  STOCKBRIDGE  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Mass.  State  College  wants  job 
on  farm;  good  recommendations;  willing  to  have 
interview.  ROBERT  SMITH,  West  Main  St., 
Westboro,  Mass. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN  farmer,  45,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm;  life  experience  with 
crops  and  dairy  work;  qualified  to  operate  farm; 
good  references;  will  board  help  or  would  con¬ 
sider  renting  good  dairy  farm  with  stock.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SKILLED  II  E:  R  D  S  M  A  N ;  management  all 
branches;  have  plan  profitable  operation.  APT. 
2,  21  Camp,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  38,  WANTS  position;  efficient,  hon¬ 
est,  caretaker,  milking,  butter,  etc.,  or  house¬ 
keeping  for  gentleman;  references;  own  furni¬ 
ture.  BOX  16,  Malden,  Mass. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  driving,  electric, 
painting,  very  industrious,  wishes  position  on 
estate.  ADVERTISER  8036,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  and  reliable 
farmer,  equipped  dairy  farm  to  work  on 
shares  or  buy  on  contract.  FLOYD  SCUTT, 
44  Beeman  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  German,  2  boys  12-10,  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming;  wife  willing  to 
do  housework;  want  a  year-round  position  on 
truck  farm  or  as  caretaker;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  ON  ESTATE;  man,  expert  carpenter, 
cabinet-maker,  handy-man,  painting,  grounds, 
farm;  woman,  typist,  dictaphone,  light  house¬ 
work.  Also  want  partly  furnished  Summer  cot¬ 
tage  near  New  Y’ork,  $10-$15  a  month.  FRANK 
CYR,  Presbyterian  Mutual  Aid  Committee, 
Edgewater,  N.  J. 


QUIET,  REFINED  single,  middle-aged  man, 
farm  bred,  honest,  temperate,  sincere,  willing-, 
ly  do  light  work  for  home  with  appreciative 
family  on  small  place.  ADVERTISER  8044, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  NOT  over  35,  general  housework, 
cooking,  permanent  country  home,  all  conve¬ 
niences;  Protestant  family,  2  children;  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  $20  a  month,  room  and  board; 
write  full  particulars.  CIIAS.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
R.  F.  D.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  all-around  farm 
work;  good  milker  and  teamster;  sober  and 
steady;  $20  per  month;  reference.  ORA  KEL- 
LAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  POULTRY  and  truck  farm;  also 
woman  for  housework;  state  wages.  WIL¬ 
LETT’S  FARM,  Demarest,  N.  J. 


TRUSTWORTHY  PROTESTANT  man,  poultry 
farm,  experienced;  good  home;  no  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HIGH-CLASS,  long  experience, 
skilled  in  egg  production,  incubation,  baby 
chicks,  broilers,  make  and  save  money,  sanitary 
condition;  past  middle-age.  ADVERTISER 
8049,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HANDYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  sober,  Swiss-Ameri- 
can,  good  carpenter  and  all-round  repairs; 
good  references;  on  boarding  farm,  institution, 
estate  or  club.  ADVERTISER  8051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man,  milker  and 
teamster;  $20  month,  room  and  board.  AL¬ 
FRED  GUTTENBEIiG,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  expert  chickens,  cows, 
horses,  crops,  with  2  large  boys  to  help,  no 
larger  family;  auto  license,  all-round  mechanic, 
hard  worker,  make  farm  paying;  no  shoemaker 
heed  apply:  $60,  5-room  house,  electric,  milk 
and  eggs:  60  miles  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8047,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — WOMAN,  30  to  45  years,  good  cook, 
kitchen  work;  $30  month,  room  aud  hoard; 
reference  required;  Central  Maine.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  woman,  good  home,  kind 
treatment,  in  return  for  services;  Protestant 
couple.  ADVERTISER  9043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  OR  HELPER,  private,  middle- 
aged,  single,  references.  ADVERTISER  8050, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  SWEDISH  poultry  man  wants  steady 
job,  A  to  Z  experience;  industrious,  sober; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  40,  with  dairy  and 
poultry  experience,  desires  position:  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
8054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  YOUNG  woman,  domestic  science 
graduate;  in  dressmaking  and  hemstitching 
business  five  years,  excellent,  fitter;  city  depart¬ 
ment  store  experience;  capable  housekeeper;  will 
consider  modern  Protestant  home,  village  store, 
any  location;  own  car;  what  have  you?  State 
full  particulars;  no  tritiers.  ADVERTISER 
8056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CAPABLE,  willing,  reliable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ART  STUDENT,  physician’s  son,  wants  chance, 
educated;  be  right  hand  man  to  established 
writer,  artist  or  nature  c-rank.  ADVERTISER 
8060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OF  ESTATE  or  institution,  for¬ 
estry  and  agricultural  graduate;  recently  man¬ 
aged  own  300-acre  farm  in  New  Y’ork;  $150  per 
month,  quarters.  ADVERTISER  8061,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COMMUTING  HOME  for  sale;  would  exchange 
country  home;  inquire  OWNER,  37  Catherine 
St.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  new  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery;  fertile  land;  15  head  young  stock, 
pair  good  horses;  near  college  normal,  high 
schools;  write  or  come  for  other  information. 
JOHN  W.  SHAVER,  48  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  within  100  miles  New  Y’ork, 
bargain  only.  14417  45th  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  farmer,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate  or  institution.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  1.100  laying 
capacity,  equipped,  pedigreed  stock;  5-room 
house,  all  improvements,  cement  road,  20  miles 
to  Atlantic  City:  $7,500.  ADVERTISER  7993, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE,  high  ground,  near  lake.  R. 

F.  CONKLIN,  West  Grove,  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  25  acres.  State  road,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  2,000  layers;  particulars. 
WM.  BECKER,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


TAVERN,  GAS  station,  dance  hall,  17  acres 
land,  for  sale  or  lease;  easy  terms;  good  in¬ 
come  to  right  party.  C.  R.  BURR,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 12  cleared,  20  wood  land; 

complete  set  of  buildings;  price  $13,000  cash. 
MRS.  HALLOCK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  accident,  offer  farm  125  acres, 
half  of  what  buildings  cost,  bargain;  if  inter¬ 
ested,  write  JOHNSON,  Powell,  Pa. 


TO  RENT  furnished,  in  the  Adirondacks,  10- 
room  house,  running  water  in  house,  close  to 
lake;  $40  a  month;  5  miles  from  station  by 
motor.  MRS.  WM.  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Extra  good  105-acre  farm,  State 
road,  excellent  tillage,  pasture,  water,  view; 
3  miles  to  college  town.  6  to  salt  water,  32  to 
Portland.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Topsham,  Me. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  on  main  road  in  Eastern 
New  York  or  in  Connecticut,  place  suitable 
for  tourists  and  boarders.  ADVERTISER  8025, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  four  choice  dairy 
farms;  70,  9S,  135,  140  acres,  1%  to  214  miles 
to  village,  railroad,  milk  station;  all  hard  road; 
one  on  State  road  has  electricity;  good  dwell¬ 
ing  on  each;  buildings  in  good  repair,  silos, 
land  well  drained.  LEON  CHURCH,  or  Nellie 
Bradley,  Executors,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


235-ACRE  DAIRY'  farm,  good  buildings,  mostly 
level;  price  $3,800.  A.  MORDUS,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 


119  ACRES,  STONE  house  farm  near  Canase- 
raga,  N.  Y. ;  fine  buildings,  valley  land:  to 
settle  Miller  estates.  ROBBINS  &  ROBBINS, 
Attorneys,  Hornell,  N.  Y’. 


LOTS  FOR  SUMMER  homes,  cheap;  Catskill 
Mountains.  ADVERTISER  8029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm,  grade  A  market,  one 
of  the  best  producing  and  equipped  farms  in 
Delaware  County.  JOHN  RENSMA,  Walton, 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry  and  general  farm; 

all  improvements;  complete;  2  miles  from 
town;  price  $3,500,  cash  $1,500.  ALEX  RIGO, 
Hartly,  Del. 


ATTRACTIVE  25-COW  dairy  farm,  in  Newark 
Valley;  macadam  road;  attractive  8-room 
dwelling;  74-ft.  barn,  concrete  stable,  running 
water;  34-ft.  silo;  other  buildings;  wTired  for 
electricity;  102  acres,  30  tillable  bottom  land; 
good  pasture;  $6,300;  can  be  purchased  with  an¬ 
other  127-acre  farm  if  desired:  long  term,  easy 
payments;  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Ylass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Farm,  about  100  acres, 
with  brook,  house  fit  for  living  conditions; 
must  be  cheap  and  high  elevation;  around  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  preferred.  Apply  to  MR.  KARL 
AHLBRAND,  131  Hackensack  St.,  East  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


TWO  SMALL  bungalows,  one  and  two  rooms, 
four  lots,  in  the  town  of  West  Berlin,  N. 
J.,  in  the  pines;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
$1,000,  half  cash.  ELLEN  LIILLSINGER,  R. 
4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARGAIN  - — •  Going  business,  35  years,  store 
stocked;  cottage,  6  acres  land.  BOX  7, 
Keene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 155-acre  dairy  farm,  30  head  stock, 
team  and  farming  tools:  truck  takes  milk  at 
door;  electricity  available:  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  owner,  ARTHUR  PARK,  Greene, 
R.  I. 


WANTED — 10  to  50  acres  with  stream,  3  hours 
New  York.  SLOTZKY,  1220  43rd  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


SALE  —  5-acre  poultry  farm,  beautiful  home, 
running  water,  electric,  steam,  hath;  $5,300; 
owner,  SCHECHTER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  clear  110  acres,  Adiron¬ 
dack  farm,  furnished  house,  crops,  stock,  im¬ 
plements,  for  guaranteed  mortgage  or  income 
property.  ADVERTISER  8035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm:  write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  EVERETT  BURRES,  Tompkins  Cove, 
N.  Y. 


A  FARMER'S  FARM  in  New  Jersey:  120  acres 
excellent  general  farm  near  Flemington  and 
concrete  highway;  house,  seven  rooms,  out-build¬ 
ings,  stream,  wood-lot,  good  pastures;  "fine  till¬ 
able  soil:  corn,  wheat,  oats  growing;  12  tested 
cows,  bull,  horses,  full  equipment;  $8,500;  also 
fine  Dairy  Farm,  120  acres,  macadam  road, 
house,  11  rooms,  running  water,  good  out-build¬ 
ings,  stream,  shaded  meadow,  24  acres  corn,  38 
acres  oats,  12  tested  cows.  hull,  horses,  equip¬ 
ment:  $12,500.  MRS".  J.  M.  STANGL,  Execu¬ 
trix,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


110-ACRE  FARM,  Orange  County,  >4  mile  to 
Route  17;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  store  for  general  grocery  and 
delicatessen,  with  apartment  or  house  pre¬ 
ferred;  rural  section,  within  reasonable  distance 
to  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  8041,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  500  layers, 
500  pullets,  90  acres;  bargain.  BOX  221. 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  HOUSE,  hath,  electricity,  2  private 
lakes,  woods,  sugar  bush,  bathing  beach,  feed 
store,  ice  business;  sell  all  or  part;  ideal  for 
Summer  boarders.  TAYLOR’S  PONDS,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  HOME  farm,  50  acres,  good  land, 
plenty  wood,  good  8-room  house  and  buildings; 
just  off  paved  road;  crops,  'implements,  mule, 
furniture;  best  buy  in  Delaware;  $3,000,  mort¬ 
gage  $1,200,  low  taxes;  no  more  worries. 
FRANK  IREDELL,  Seaford,  Del. 


EXCHANGE — $16,000  white  clap-board  house, 
8  rooms,  excellent  condition;  bath,  downstairs 
lavatory,  attic,  enclosed  porches,  oil-burner,  hot- 
water  heat,  two  fireplaces,  fire-proof  roof,  trees, 
garage,  lot  50  by  100;  near  school,  churches, 
stores,  exclusive  section  Yonkers,  5  minutes 
trolley  to  New  York  City  subway,  %  hour 
Grand  Central  by  railroad;  $7,700  mortgage; 
for  farm  suitable  for  poultry 

improved  house,  electricity, 
running  water,  out-buildings,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  option  buy,  equipped  farm 
or  buy  small  amount  cash,  by  experienced 
farmer  with  references.  BOX  63,  Corbett,  N.  Y. 


GREENVILLE,  N.  X,  on  Old  County  Line  Road 
near  Lakewood ;  6%  acres,  5-room  house,  bath, 
enclosed  porch,  all  improvements;  garage;  poul¬ 
try  houses;  fruit  trees.  MRS.  A.  G.  MORRIS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  90-A,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


’  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
here;  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  quality, 
purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  IN  GLASS,  pails,  60-lb.  cans;  liberal 
discount  on  300  lbs.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  sugar,  fancy  grade,  10-lb. 

pails  $3.  5  lbs.  $1.60,  prepaid  third  zone. 
BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proctorsville,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey,  light  amber,  60  lbs. 

$4.20:  write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


CRYSTAL  FALLS  Farm,  improvements,  excel¬ 
lent  table:  rates  $12  to  $14.  ARCHIE  DEAN, 
Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Accommodate  4:  hath, 
etc.;  Pomigewasset  Valley.  N.  H. ;  D.  W.  H.; 
moderate  rates.  ADVERTISER  8009,  care  Rurai 
New-A’orker. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  on  farm,  adults  $35, 
children  $20.  HILEMAN,  R.  3,  BernvUle,  Pa. 


GUESTS  TAKEN,  pleasant  farm  home.  $12 
week.  MRS1.  HUGH  ADAIR,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WOODSIDE  FARM,  250  acres,  ideal  for  fami¬ 
lies:  adults  $10,  children  $5.  MRS.  SARAH 
CALKIN,  Prop.,  Cocheeton,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  person  to  care  for.  BOX 
115,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  NURSING  patients  wanted:  mild 
nervous  cases;  country;  rates  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  adult  boarders,  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  ADVERTISER  8022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS,  pleasant  farm  home,  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  MRS.  J.  C.  FERRIS,  Medina, 

N.  Y. 


YEAR  ROUND  country  board  for  elderly  people, 
all  conveniences;  home  constructed  for  comfort 
of  aged;  20  miles  north  of  Syracuse;  quiet, 
home  cooking,  free  garage;  $6.25  weekly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  FOR  SEASON,  mountains,  eleva¬ 
tion  2,285:  reasonable  rates.  FLORA  WHITE, 
Brandon,  Vt. 


FARM  HOME,  high,  cool,  quiet,  beautiful 
views,  good  table,  ideal  for  restful  vacation; 
special  season  or  family  rates;  Gentile;  reason¬ 
able.  BURT  CALKIN,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Room  and  board  on  large  poultry 
farm,  reasonable;  refined  Protestant,  middle- 
aged  man.  ADVERTISER  8055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


BOARD  YOUR  helpless,  paralyzed,  feeble¬ 
minded,  cripples,  old  or  children;  farm;  $30 
to  $40  monthly;  best  care  and  board;  Christian 
home.  MRS1.  LEINBACH,  Rt.  1,  Denver,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 

bees,  70c  each;  10  for  65c  each;  25  for  55c 
each;  immediate  shipments;  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


WANTED — For  hand  craft  shop,  rugs,  or  what 
have  you.  M.  F.  PATRICK,  Provineetown, 
Mass. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Teu  Dadant  hives  of  Italian 
bees,  condition  excellent:  also  queens  and 
nucleus:  code  prices.  HONEY  BROOK  APIA¬ 
RIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Good  tent,  state  particulars  aud 
price.  BOX  237,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  lunch-room  and  living  quarters 
on  Boston  Post  Road  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford;  excellent  location  to  sell  beer  and 
liquor;  price  $5,800.  ADVERTISER  8038,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  near  Springfield,  Mass.;  25 
acres,  long  frontage  on  main  highway;  9-room 
house,  steam,  electric,  bath,  town  water,  town 
gas,  barn,  garage,  poultry  houses,  fruit,  shade, 
shrubs:  $5,000.  $1,000  down:  photographs. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  Wilderness  Club,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Will  buy  iron  meteorites;  state  size 
and  weight.  RAY  LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Colt  cap-ball  pistols,  revolving  rifles; 

old  style  Colt  cartridge  revolvers;  double-bar¬ 
rel  Colt  rifle.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGER  for  sale.  E.  NEVINS,  R. 
5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  separator  in  good  condition. 
STREAM  VALLEY  FARM,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


— and  that’s  why  the  new“ G- 3” All- 
Weather  is  sweeping  the  country! 


NO  wonder  Goodyear’s  new 
“G-3”  All-Weather  is  a  sen¬ 
sation.  People  have  read  the 
dramatic  story  of  its  develop¬ 
ment — they’ve  looked  at  the  tire 
itself — and  they’ve  said,  “Here’s 
the  one  tire  that  has  what  we 
want — more  non-skid  mileage .  ” 

You  probably  know  the  story — 
how  the  test  cars  were  ordered 
to  speed  up  to  50 — jam  on  the 
brakes — speed  up  to  50— jam  on 
the  brakes — to  prove  that  this 
tread  could  keep  its  grip  43% 
longer  than  former  All -Weathers 
— twice  as  long  as  other  tires  tested 
against  it. 

And  you  can  see  that  this  wider, 
heavier,  flatter  tread  has  GRIP 
in  the  first  place — GRIP  where  it 


counts — non-skid  in  the  center  of 
the  tread,  where  you  need  it  for 
safety,  because  that's  the  spot  where 
the  tire  meets  the  road.  This  is  the 
fact  which  gives  real  meaning  to 
Goodyear’s  promise  of  43% 
longer  non-skid  mileage. 

Now  that  your  crops  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bring  in  new  money — 
why  not  get  these  great  tires  for 
your  car?  They’re  the  only  tires 
which  give  you  this  famous  tread 
with  patented  Goodyear  Super¬ 
twist  beneath  it  to  stand  up 
under  the  extra  strain  of  the  extra 
rubber  on  the  shoulders.  They 
cost  more  to  build — but  never 
mind  that,  they  don't  cost  you 
any  more  to  buy! 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Akron.  Ohio 


Here’s  *what  you  get 
in  Goodyear’s  new 

“G-3”! 

You  get  the  broader  road  contact  of 

a  flatter ,  wider  All-  Weather  Tread. 

You  get  quicker  -  stopping  and  the 

greater  road  grip  of  more  non-skid 

blocks  in  the  center. 

You  get  the  easy  steering  and  smooth 

travel  of  wider  riding-ribs. 

You  get  the  slow,  even  wear  of  closer  - 

nested  non-skid  blocks  and  ribs. 

You  get  more  rubber  in  the  tread — an 

average  of  two  pounds  more  per  tire. 

—  all  of  which  adds  up  to 

43%  MORE  NON-  SKID  MILE  A  GE 
at  no  extra  cost  to  you! 


“A  wider,  flatter  contact  with  the  road  ” 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Menace  of  Paint  Poisoning 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Little  does  a  farmer  suspect  that  danger  may 
lurk  in  the  innocent-looking  contract  to  which  he 
puts  his  signature  when  he  grants  a  contracting 
firm  the  privilege  of  putting  up  a  huge  sign  or  bill¬ 
board  in  the  cow  pasture  alongside  the  public 
highway.  Rarely  does  he  remember  that  the  blatant 
sign  will  have  to  be  painted  on  the  spot,  and  that 
white  lead,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  for  cattle,  will 
be  used  in  the  process,  and  may  be  got  at  by  his 
animals  with  disastrous  results.  That,  however,  is 
the  fact,  as  many  a  livestock  owner  has  found  to 
his  sorrow  some  days  after  the  sign  has  been  added 
to  others  of  like  ugliness  to  mar  the  lovely  scenic 
views  of  the  countryside. 

In  mid-June,  when  the  roses  were  blooming  on 
the  farms  of  Wisconsin,  after  refreshing  rains  had 
revived  all  growing  things,  three  fine  dairy  cows 
were  found  dead  in  a  pasture  that  skirted  a  trunk 
highway.  The  cause  of  their  death  was  at  first  a 
mystery,  but  a  post-mortem  examination,  made  by 
the  local  veterinarian,  disclosed  unmistakable  lesions 
of  lead  poisoning,  and  the  source  of  the  poison  soon 
was  located.  The  painters  of  an  immense  sign  ad¬ 
vertising  cigarettes,  punctureless,  non-skid,  never- 
wear-out  tires,  or  some  other  lauded  commodity, 
carelessly  had  left  their  discarded  paint  pots  where 
they  had  been  working,  and  they  were,  of  course, 
promptly  discovered  by  the  inquisitive  cows  and 
forthwith  licked  clean. 

High-grade  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
relish  sweets  just  as  do  the  mongrel  and  scrub 
critters  which  are  now  comparatively  rare  in  the 
great  dairying  State  of  Wisconsin  and,  as  one  might 
suspect,  it  was  three  of  the  best  individuals  in  the 
herd  that  ate  most  of  the  paint  and  succumbed. 
This  sad  experience  should  warn  stockmen  to  see 
that  paint  pots  are  not  left  where  cattle  can  get  at 
them,  if  they  permit  the  erection  and  painting  of 
signboards  on  their  farms. 

Paint-poisoning  also  has  occurred  in  other  ways 
on  dairy  farms.  We  remember  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  some  splendid  purebred  Holstein  heifer  calves, 
on  the  model  farm  of  a  wealthy  owner,  were  killed 
by  licking  white  paint  from  the  sills  and  frames  of 
the  low  windows  in  their  pens,  which  had  just  been 
given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  Some  affected  calves 
survived,  as  the  result  of  large  doses  of  Epsom  salts 
(sulphate  of  magnesia),  promptly  administered  by 
the  local  graduate  veterinarian.  That  drug  is  an 
effective  antidote  for  lead  poisoning,  as  it  forms  an 
insoluble  salt  with  the  lead,  and  that  is  voided  by 
the  purgative  action  of  the  medicine.  Glauber  salts 
(sulphate  of  soda)  may  be  used  with  like  good 
results. 

We  might  cite  many  other  instances  in  which 
cattle  were  poisoned  by  eating  paint-skins,  old  paint¬ 
brushes  or  painted  oilcloth  in  the  yard  or  pasture, 
and  by  licking  paint  from  a  barn  wall  or  fence  that 
had  just  been  painted.  Even  old  paint  is  dangerous, 
and  it  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  not  to  apply  lead- 
containing  paint  to  any  object  in  a  stable,  or  out  of 
doors,  to  which  calves  or  adult  cattle  have  access. 

Plorses  are  less  susceptible  to  lead-poisoning.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of 
lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  is  7.500  grains,  while 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  amount,  or  720  grains 
(iy2  ounces)  are  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
cow.  Carbonate  of  lead,  commonly  found  in  paint, 
appears  to  be  much  more  poisonous  than  the  acetate, 
for  cattle.  Any  form  of  lead  should  be  considered 
dangerous,  and  one  should  be  careful  to  supply 
drinking  water  that  does  not  contain  lead.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  where  feed 
troughs,  etc.,  are  galvanized,  instead  of  being 
painted,  for  use  in  a  cow  stable,  care  should  be 
taken  to  scrape  off  every  loose  scale  of  metal,  as 
cases  are  on  record  of  cows  that  have  been  killed 
by  swallowing  such  scales  with  their  feed.  The 
sharp  scales  may  transfix  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the  heart,  causing  in¬ 
curable  and  fatal  traumatic  pericarditis  in  the  cow, 
just  as  do  bits  of  wire,  nails  or  other  sharp  objects 
when  swallowed  with  the  feed. 

When  a  cow  has  been  poisoned  by  lead,  taken  in 
any  way  or  form,  it  loses  appetite,  shows  great 
nervousness,  has  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  muscles,  becomes  blind,  is  salivated,  staggers 
about,  is  delirious  or  stupid  and  then  goes  down, 
becomes  unconscious  and  dies.  The  symptoms  are 
not  always  the  same.  Stupor  and  paralysis  occur  in 
some  cases,  instead  of  great  excitement  from  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  such  animals 
may,  therefore,  appear  to  be  stricken  with  milk 
fever  (parturient  paresis).  The  breathing  becomes 
irregular  and  difficult.  When  the  extensor  tendons 
of  the  forelegs  are  affected,  the  animal  may  rest  on 


its  knees  with  the  hind  legs  in  a  standing  position. 
Others  may  lean  against  some  object  in  the  stable  or 
yard,  for  hours  at  a  time,  until  they  finally  become 
paralyzed  and  die.  Dr.  Graham,  veterinary  path¬ 
ologist,  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  the  nervous  excitement  (syndrome) 
“is  probably  due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  though  the 
delirium  and  the  convulsions  may  be  of  reflex  gas- 
tro-intestinal  origin,  or  traceable  to  the  toxic  action 
of  lead  on  the  central  nervous  system.”  In  one 
lead-poisoning  case,  seen  in  Wisconsin,  some  of  the 
affected  cows  chased  men  and  animals,  and  always 
dropped  to  their  knees  before  they  got  far. 

In  chronic  lead  poisoning,  caused  by  ingesting 
smaller  quantities  of  lead  in  drinking  water,  or  in 
feed  contaminated  by  fumes  from  a  smelter,  the 
symptoms  may  be  similar  to  those  characterizing 
rickets,  and  a  “blue  line”  may  sometimes  be  seen  on 
the  gums,  at  the  bases  of  the  incisor  teeth.  That 
much-  mentioned  symptom,  however,  is  not  always 
present.  Severely  poisoned  cattle  die  in  30  to  00 
hours ;  those  less  severely  affected  may  live  for  four 
to  six  days.  Recovery  may  follow  treatment  with 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salts,  in  a  mild  case,  but  the 
vision  may  remain  impaired  for  some  days  or  weeks. 


From  Tidewater  Virginia 

At  this  writing,  June  25,  harvesting  the  wheat 
crop  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Recent  rains  and  warm 
weather  have  materially  improved  the  condition  of 
the  crop,  which  already  has  been  reported  good,  and 
indications  are  that  the  yield  and  quality  will  be 
excellent.  Farmers  reported  many  applications  for 
employment  by  those  long  out  of  a  job,  and  it  was 
indicated  that  the  labor  supply  would  be  ample  to 
handle  the  crop  and  put  it  up  in  good  shape. 

In  view  of  widespread  damage  in  the  West,  due 
to  the  protracted  drought,  growers  are  now  count¬ 
ing  on  securing  more  than  $1  per  bushel  for  the 
crop.  The  price  is  now  around  .$1  per  bushel  with 
an  upward  tendency.  About  10  or  12  counties  in 
Northern  Virginia,  which  includes  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  the  largest  wheat-growing  section  in  the 
State,  have  an  estimated  crop  in  excess  of  5,000,000 
bushels,  with  a  little  more  than  7,000,000  bushels 
credited  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  barley  harvest  has  also  been  in  progress  for 
the  past  week  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  The 
yield  is  excellent  on  bottom  lands  and  other  areas 
having  ample  moisture.  One  nearby  farmer  stated 
that  of  50  heads  he  had  examined  the  largest  con¬ 
tained  40  well-made  kernels,  while  the  smallest  con¬ 
tained  25.  The  oat  crop  was  not  so  good,  as  a  large 
percentage  was  killed  by  the  severe  cold  weather 
in  February. 

This  is  a  particularly  unfriendly  season  in  the 
garden,  and  requires  special  attention  (daily)  to 
counteract  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  and  drying 
winds,  which  will  play  havoc  with  the  young,  tender 
plants,  unless  you  use  the  rake  and  cultivator  for 
exterminating  weeds  and  grass  and  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  suffering  plants.  Frequent  cultivation 
helps  to  retain  moisture  and  cause  it  to  rise  for  the 
benefit  of  growing  plants  in  a  droughty  season.  I 
use  frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  no  matter  how 
dry  it  may  be,  and  often  have  a  good  garden  when 
my  neighbor's  is  an  entire  failure,  due  to  lack  of 
cultivation.  A  good  many  make  the  remark  that 
it  is  too  dry  to  cultivate  my  vegetables.  The  more 
we  cultivate,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  growing 
vegetables  or  farm  crops.  This  is  my  experience, 
and  I  have  been  gardening  and  farming  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Where  one  has  only  a  small  backyard  garden, 
watering  can  be  done  in  dry  weather,  but  more  harm 
may  be  done  by  frequent  light  sprinklings  than  if 
you  do  not  water  at  all.  What  is  needed  is,  a  good 
soaking  about  once  a  week.  Plant  roots  turn  na¬ 
turally  towards  moisture,  for  they  must  drink  to 
live  and  thrive.  In  case  of  a  light  application  of 
water,  the  surface  is  made  only  moist,  rootlets  turn 
to  this  surface,  and  when  the  sun  and  wind  have 
dried  out  the  last  vestige  of  moisture  (which  it 
does  in  no  time  at  all),  the  plants  wilt  and  die. 
There  may  be  still  moisture  in  the  soil  from  the  last 
good  rain,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface.  Capillary  attraction  draws  it  to  the  top 
where  the  roots  may  use  it. 

Plants  having  long  or  tap  roots,  reach  far  down 
in  search  of  moisture  and  are  not  harmed  so  much 
in  dry  spells  unless  they  reach  the  drought  stage. 
But  plants  with  fibrous  roots  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this,  therefore,  are  injured  more  readily,  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  surface  moisture.  This  is  why  no  watering 
is  better  than  light  watering. 

It  is  possible,  where  the  planting  is  done  by  row 
system,  to  irrigate  the  ground.  With  the  plow  at¬ 
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tachment  to  wheel  hoe  or  garden  plow,  run  a  furrow 
by  the  side  of  the  plants  but  not  too  close.  Fill  the 
small  furrow  with  water  and  immediately  turn  the 
soil  back  over  it.  This  can  be  done  with  a  hand  hoe 
or  garden  plow,  but  is  not  practical  for  a  large  space. 

At  all  times  during  dry  spells,  keep  the  top  of  the 
soil  of  only  an  inch  or  two  loose,  as  this  conserves 
moisture.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a  “dust  mulch.” 
A  layer  of  weeds  which  you  have  cut  up,  and  lawn 
clippings,  will  make  an  excellent  mulch  for  keeping 
the  top  soil  moist.  Of  course  this  is  only  for  a  very 
small  garden. 

Keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  and  grass.  Crah  grass 
comes  up  and  grows  fast  at  this  season  where  the 
soil  is  fertile.  It  doesn’t  mind  dry  weather.  It  is 
an  annual  grass  and  is  easily  controlled  by  cutting 
or  pulling  up.  The  best  time  to  kill  it  is  when  it 
first  comes  forth.  Wire  grass  is  a  perennial,  and 
must  be  dug  out  by  the  roots.  Where  a  root  is  left 
with  a  joint  on  it,  a  sprout  will  come  forth.  Lamb’s- 
quarters  and  rag  or  hog  weed  need  cutting  or  pull¬ 
ing  before  they  get  too  large  and  are  easily  killed. 
Keep  the  garden  clean  of  weeds  so  as  not  to  let 
any  go  to  seed,  as  you  will  have  these  to  contend 
with  another  year  if  allowed  to  ripen  and  fall  on 
the  ground. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  deadly  red  spider 
flourishes.  Douse  him  with  the  hose  or  use  the 
lime-sulphur  dust  method,  using  one  part  lime  and 
two  parts  sulphur  in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  or  in  a  dust 
gun.  While  the  dew  is  on  is  the  best  time  to  dust 
the  flower  plants.  Be  sure  to  sprinkle  a  good  dust¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  near  the  base  of  the  plant,  as 
evaporation  causes  the  fumes  to  rise  and  reach  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  where  the  spider  lives. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  ii.  iiarrison. 


Line  Fences  and  Alfalfa  in  Oregon 

The  inquiries  in  regard  to  line  fences  and  stock 
running  at  large  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  amusing 
to  an  Oregonian.  It  seems  to  me  our  Oregon  law  is 
far  better  than  that  of  many  other  States,  in  that 
it  prohibits  all  stock  running  at  large,  which  prac¬ 
tically  means  that  a  stock-owner  must  fence  in  his 
own  stock  and  that  his  neighbor  does  not  have  to 
fence  them.  If  I  keep  no  stock  I  do  not  have  to  keep 
up  half  of  the  fence  between  his  land  and  mine. 
Under  this  law  miles  and  miles  of  unsightly  and 
weed-breeding  fence  rows  are  done  away  with 
along  (he  highways  and  farm  lines.  Then  the  part 
of  the  line  fence  between  my  father’s  farm  on  the 
north,  the  west  half,  was  assigned  to  father,  and 
has  now  four  or  five  owners,  as  sales  of  land  have 
been  made. 

There  is  another  question  it  seems  to  me  ought  to 
be  changed,  and  that  is  of  trees  growing  on  or  near 
a  line  fence.  My  neighbor  has  a  large  walnut  tree 
that  is  near  our  line  fence,  and  draws  half  or  more 
of  its  nourishment  from  my  land,  and  makes  a  half 
circle  of  about  30  or  40  ft.  on  which  nothing  does 
well,  and  shades  a  much  larger  area. 

Again  I  am  wondering  why  anyone  will  grow 
Timothy  for  hay.  I  do  know  from  my  own  and 
other  person’s  experience  that  as  a  feed  for  milk 
good  clean  oat  straw  is  better.  1  know  of  only  one 
use  I  would  have  for  it,  that  would  be  for  a  driving 
horse.  Mr.  Terry  long  ago  demonstrated  that  a 
farm  work  horse  could  be  kept  for  farm  work  much 
cheaper  on  clover  than  with  Timothy  and  a  grain 
ration,  and  it  is  much  more  true  of  Alfalfa. 

And  now  I  want  once  more  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  useless  practice  of  nurse  crops  for  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  based  on  over  40  years’  experience.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  sowing  a  nurse  crop  with  my 
corn,  beans  and  other  crops.  On  freshly  worked 
ground  weeds  ought  to  act  as  a  nurse  crop,  but 
they  are  not  so.  For  many  years  we  here  labored 
under  the  impression  that  we  could  not  raise  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  when  I  saw  a  plant  growing  in  the  gate¬ 
way  that  was  run  over  by  every  tool  that  I  used  to 
work  the  ground,  and  by  every  load  of  manure  that 
I  hauled  on  my  stone  boat,  flourishing  for  years,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
Alfalfa  but  our  treatment  of  it,  and  since  we  have 
cut  out  the  nurse  crop  we  have  no  trouble  getting  a 
stand.  My  own  method  is  to  sow  the  Alfalfa  in 
drills  two  feet  apart,  using  not  over  4  lbs.  to  the 
acre ;  using  the  money  that  the  seed  would  cost  to 
buy  phosphate  in  the  rows  to  give  it  a  good  send-off. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  from  Henry  Field  a 
free  packet  of  mixed  seed  of  nearly  everything  he 
sold.  Among  the  plants  was  one  Alfalfa  which  grew 
wonderfully  and  produced  quite  a  lot  of  seed.  In 
gathering  it  I  picked  up  a  bag  that  had  some  Gladi¬ 
olus  bulblets  in  it.  About  the  middle  of  April  the 
whole  batch  was  sown  in  a  row  in  fairly  rich  garden 
ground,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  had  the  heaviest 
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Sweet  clover,  as  compared  with  Alfalfa  although  it 
is  incomparable  as  a  soil  builder  or  green  manure 
crop.  I  shall  cut  my  little  wheatfield  just  when  it 
is  in  the  early  dough  stage  and  use  it  for  hay,  as 
practice  has  proven  the  value  of  that  process.  I  do 
not  like  oat  hay,  as  it  invariably  brings  on  a  very 
loose  bowel  condition  in  horses.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  for  emergency  forage  crops  like  Su¬ 
dan  grass,  sorghum  or  kaffir  corn  if  broadcast 
thickly  and  cut  before  frost.  These  crops  do  their 
best  in  hot  weather,  and  may  be  sown  as  late  as 
mid-July  but  must  l>e  cut  before  frost  as  freezing 
develops  deadly  prussic  acid. 

Strawberry  shortcake  despite  the  drought,  plenty 
of  fresh  eggs,  some  green  stuff  and  more  in  prospect. 
Stop  to  think  of  it,  we  actually  need  air,  water,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  two  of  these  being  free  and  the 
other  three  easily  procured.  Cutting  out  non-essen¬ 
tials,  a  five-acre  farm  will  produce  enough  for  a 
large  family  if  intensively  worked,  so  why  worry 
over  things  which  we  deem  necessities,  but  of  which 
our  fathers  never  heard  and  yet  lived  long  and 
happily? 

Calvin  has  a  fine  flower  garden,  baby  planted  corn 
and  beans  and  takes  great  pride  in  them,  the  Mis¬ 
sus  has  a  flourishing  flower  bed,  the  older  boys  are 
plowing  and  chattering,  one  round  to  40  yards  of 
gabble,  I  pound  lumps  with  the  hoe  trying  to  pul¬ 
verize  enough  soil  to  make  a  partial  seedbed.  Soon 
will  be  raspberry  picking  time,  and  then  the  whole 
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For  deciduous  plants,  select  wood  which  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  just  stiff  enough  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
thumb  at  the  tip,  when  the  shoot  is  held  in  the  fist 
and  the  tip  hent  by  pressure  from  the  thumb.  With 
most  plants  this  condition  is  reached  in  late  June 
and  early  July. 

Make  the  cuttings  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
making  the  lower  cut  just  below  a  bud  or  leaf,  and 
the  top  cut  a  short  distance  above  a  bud  or  leaf 
(see  cut).  Two  or  three  buds  are  preferable,  al¬ 
though  one  is  sufficient.  For  convenience  in  han¬ 
dling,  the  lower  leaves  may  be  removed.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  cuttings  will  root  better  if  the 
foliage  is  reduced  little  or  none. 

Keep  the  cuttings  from  wilting  by  placing  them 
under  moist  paper  or  in  a  pan  of  clean  water  as  they 
are  made.  Plant  them  immediately  in  a  covered 
frame  in  sand  one  inch  apart,  in  rows  two  to  four 
inches  apart.  A  hotbed  with  bottom  heat  from  ma¬ 
nure  is  best,  but  for  a  cutting  or  two  a  fruit  jar  will 
do.  Water  the  cuttings  at  once,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week  thereafter  to  keep  the  leaves 
fresh.  They  should  be  shaded  with  newspaper  or 
cloth.  The  principle  involved  is  to  provide  warm, 
shaded,  humid  conditions  for  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
then  gradually  to  supply  a  little  more  air  to  prevent 
mildew  and  fungous  trouble,  and  to  give  a  little 
more  sunlight  as  the  plants  develop.  When  they  are 
well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  four  to  six  weeks,  it 
will  then  he  time  to  transfer  them  to  pots  or  flats 
containing  garden  soil. 


Rooted  Soft-wood  Cuttings 


crop  of  seed  I  ever  saw  on  an  Alfalfa  plant.  The 

second  growth  was  up  10  or  12  inches  high.  Later 

« 

I  dug  one  of  the  plants  and  though  I  went  down 
over  two  feet  did  not  get  all  the  tap  root.  1  sup¬ 
pose  I  ought  to  say  that  my  soil  is  over  20  feet 
deep,  a  heavy  loam  on  a  blue  clay  with  a  thin  layer 
of  iron  ore.  In  digging  a  well  if  we  go  through  this 
clay  our  well  is  unfailing. 

Now  as  to  my  method  of  preparing  the  ground.  In 
the  Fall  I  plow  as  deep  as  my  team  can  pull  the 
plow.  In  the  Spring  I  disk  it  early  about  four 
inches  deep,  which  will  kill  the  weeds  that  have 
sprouted  and  very  few  will  come  up  through  after 
that.  The  oats  if  sown  would  be  taking  the  fertility 
and  moisture  from  the  soil,  leaving  less  for  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  trouble  starting 
Alfalfa  let  them  try  a  row  or  two  this  way.  I  might 
add  in  one  sowing  the  wild  celosia  came  up  so  thick 
that  I  had  to  cultivate  and  hoe  it  which  would  not 
l>e  possible  if  sown  broadcast.  Mine  sown  this  way 
besides  giving  me  two  cuttings  gave  me  a  larger 
crop  than  Sweet  clover  to  plow  under  in  the  Fall. 

Oregon.  s.  t.  walker. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

Strawberries  were  almost  a  failure  here.  The  few 
berries  which  did  ripen  were  tough  and  leathery, 
while  most  blossoms  failed  to  set  fruits.  Blistering 
heat  and  long-continued  drought  ruined  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop,  but  so  far  raspberries  are 
looking  very  good.  The  freeze  of  last 
Winter  did  not  do  so  much  damage  as 
estimated,  so  sweet  cherries,  sour  cher¬ 
ries  and  peaches  will  make  at  least 
half  a  normal  yield;  plums,  of  all  but 
Burbank,  a  splendid  yield;  apples,  with 
the  exception  of  Baldwin,  a  normal 
yield.  Grapes  were  injured  by  a 
Spring  freeze,  but  will  make  a  crop 
larger  than  last  year,  provided  no  fur¬ 
ther  damage  occurs. 

One  good  thing  is  that  spray  dope 
sticks,  as  there  is  no  rain  to  wash  it 
off.  Thus  spraying  is  not  necessary  so 
often.  I  have  sprayed  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  three  times,  quinces  and  apples 
twice  so  far.  I  shall  not  spray  the 
cherries  again,  but  give  the  plums  at 
least  one  more  going  over  to  avoid 
curculio  injury. 

I  see  that  our  farm  scientists  have 
discovered  the  value  of  “mule”  or  hy¬ 
brid  corn  for  seed  purposes.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  always  been  that  one  genera¬ 
tion  of  mule  corn  did  extra  well,  hut 
seed  saved  from  that  crop  developed 
the  usual  bad  traits  of  hybrids.  Now 
the  scientists  have  succeeded  in  developing  strains 
of  hybrid  or  mule  corn  which  is  a  seeming  paradox 
as  it  is,  in  time,  a  purebred  hybrid ;  that  is,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  its  good  qualities  year  after  year 
through  home  seed  selection.  Thus  corn  yields  have 
been  increased  froih  five  to  15  bushels  an  acre  over 
the  old  purebred  strains  in  use  so  many  years.  Other 
good  qualities  developed  are  strength  of  root,  which 
prevents  lodging  in  high  winds,  and  resistance  to 
borer  injury.  The  farmer  went  as  far  as  he  could 
in  demonstrating  that  mule  (hybrid)  seed  was  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  scientist  went  further  by  fixing  the 
good  qualities.  This  was  done  by  inbreeding  for 
some  generations  and  then  recrossing  to  bring  back 
vitality  and  high  yield,  a  curious  but  effective  pro¬ 
cess  which  brought  results. 

Cows  have  fiendish  traits  at  times.  Our  old  bossy 
got  out,  passed  up  green  wheat,  grass  a  foot  high, 
nice  clover,  to  march  up  to  the  garden  and  delib¬ 
erately  bite  off  every  hill  of  sweet  corn,  which  was 
about  four  inches  high  and  had  been  hoed  twice.  I 
could  cheerfully  have  massacred  the  old  villain, 
and  don’t  tell  me  she  did  not  know  any  better! 

Our  little  garden  back  by  the  spring  did  its  duty 
in  fine  style  with  radishes,  lettuce,  onions  far  ahead 
of  the  usual  garden  time,  and  now  has  sweet  corn  a 
foot  high  and  potatoes  almost  as  tall,  although  not 
many  hills  of  either.  I  have  tried  planting  sweet 
corn  away  ahead  of  the  safe  date  many  times,  and 
never  lost  it  yet  through  late  Spring  freezes.  This 
stood  temperatures  which  froze  ice  three  times  after 
it  was  up.  The  beans  got  nipped,  but  not  all  of 
them,  and  the  potatoes  were  not  up  when  it  froze. 

Reports  from  trans-Mississippi  districts  tell  piti¬ 
ful  tales  of  burned  pastures,  ruined  grain  fields  and 
stunted  corn.  It  is  noticeable  that  Alfalfa  comes 
through  with  a  fair  crop  regardless  of  burning  sun 
find  parched  soil,  thus  demonstrating  its  value  in 
times  of  drought.  Sweet  clover  will  do  the  same 
thing,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  the  feeding  value  of 


family  will  hustle  for  a  time.  Politicians  are  sprout¬ 
ing  their  usual  promises  of  tax  reduction,  and  large 
crowds  drink  it  in  as  usual.  I  am  a  little  hard- 
boiled  on  such  stuff  after  hearing  much  and  seeing 
little,  but  it  all  enters  into  this  amusing  experiment 
we  call  life.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Propagation  by  Cuttage;  —  Soft-wood 

Cuttings 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  used  to  secure  plants 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  parent  plant.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  placing  a  piece,  or  “cutting,”  of  the  mother 
plant  under  conditions  favorable  for  root  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  cutting  strikes  root  and  becomes 
an  individual  identical  to  the  mother  plant.  Its  use 
is  restricted  to  those  plants  which  experience  has 
shown  will  form  roots  from  portions  of  the  mother 
plant.  Fruit  trees  are  notoriously  unsuccessful 
from  cuttings,  but  many  shrubs,  evergreens  and  or¬ 
namental  plants  are  regularly  propagated  by  this 
method. 

Cuttings  are  named  for  the  portion  and  condition 
of  the  plant  from  which  they  are  taken,  such  as,  root 
cutting,  stem  cutting,  green-wood  cutting,  soft-wood 
cutting,  hard-wood  cutting  and  leaf  cutting. 

Many  plants  form  roots  readily  on  immature  wood 
in  midsummer.  Such  cuttings  are  called  “soft-wood,” 
“green-wood,”  or  “immature”  cuttings  as  contrasted 
with  “hard-wood”  or  “dormant”  cuttings  made  from 
dormant  wood  in  midwinter.  Many  ornamentals 
propagate  readily  from  soft-wood  cuttings,  such  as 
Abelia,  Azalea,  crape  myrtle,  Deutzia,  Forsythia, 
honeysuckle,  Hydrangea,  lilac,  mock  orange,  privet, 
rose,  Spinea,  snowberry  and  Weigela.  Certain  ever¬ 
greens  may  also  be  propagated  in  midsummer  but 
with  greater  difficulty,  such  as  aFbor  vita?,  boxwood, 
holly  and  Retinospora  forms. 


Some  Reflections 

I  have  read  many  times  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  other  papers,  that  coal  ashes 
have  no  particular  fertilizing  value. 
They  have  been  analyzed  by  the  chem¬ 
ist,  and  found  not  to  contain  in  any  ap¬ 
preciable  quantity  those  soil  elements 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  And  so  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  they  are  good  only  for 
mulching,  or  to  enliven  heavy  soils, 
such  as  clay,  wherein  their  action  is 
purely  mechanical.  If  that  be  true, 
how  do  you  explain  the  following? 

On  my  way  to  the  village  there  used 
to  be  a  round,  bald  rock,  sticking  out 
of  the  ground,  in  a  man’s  field,  a  few 
feet  from  the  road.  The  ground  had 
been  plowed  away  from  it  until  it  rose 
several  feet  in  the  air  and.  together 
with  the  untillable  ground  around  it, 
was  perhaps  15  feet  across,  maybe 
more.  It  was  unsightly.  The  man 
who  occupied  the  place  did  nothing 
about  it.  He  had  a  violet-house,  and 
his  only  interest  in  the  soil  was  to  replenish  that. 
If  came  to  pass  that  the  place  changed  hands.  The 
new  owner  had  a  knack  for  making  much  out  of  a 
little.  A  neighbor  of  his  once  said,  “Put  him  on  a 
sandbank,  penniless,  and  in  a  short  time  he’ll  own 
the  whole  bank.”  This  new  owner  knew  the  value 
of  some  things  and  so  he  covered  that  rock  and  the 
ground  around  it  with  nothing  but  coal  ashes  from 
the  violet  house,  a  foot  or  more  thick.  Then  he 
sowed  grass  on  it,  and  now  you  wouldn't  know 
there  was  a  rock  there.  The  grass  never  withers. 
That  ought  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is 
virtue  in  coal  ashes. 

If  the  foregoing  occurrence  were  an  isolated  one, 
we  might  conclude  that  it  was  an  unaccountable  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  but  I  have  knowledge  of  several 
instances  where  coal  ashes  have  been  shown  to 
have  nutritional  value.  An  old  friend  of  mine  living 
in  the  village,  a  retired  bank  book-keeper,  more 
than  90  years  old  (he  died  at  93)  used  to  tell  me 
what  coal  ashes  did  for  him.  He  used  all  of  his 
ashes  on  his  garden,  which  he  worked  himself  with¬ 
out  other  help,  and  one  year  he  sold  more  than  $100 
worth  of  vegetables  from  it,  around  the  village.  His 
theory  was  that  it  acted  like  lime  in  the  soil,  and 
made  other  plant  food  available. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  coal  ashes,  one 
thing  seems  to  me  to  be  certain — our  scientists  have 
much  yet  to  learn.  They  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  certain  plants  need  certain  soil  elements,  be¬ 
cause  when  these  plants  have  been  analyzed  they 
yield  those  elements,  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  when  those  elements  were  supplied  the 
plant  would  thrive.  But  if  the  premises  are  wrong 
the  whole  argument  is  endangered.  How  can  any¬ 
one  tell  from  the  analysis  of  a  plant  what  it  ate? 
How  could  anyone  tell  from  the  analysis  of  the  hu¬ 
man  hotly  what  that  person  ate?  Chemical  changes 
are  constantly  going  on  within  the  body  and  within 
the  plant.  One  element  is  changed  into  another. 
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Who  can  tell  what  the  original  was  or 
should  have  been?  It  may  easily  be  that 
coal  ashes  contain  certain  elements  that 
are  not  considered  of  nutritional  value, 
but  evidently  the  plant  knows  more  about 
what  it  can  do  with  such  elements  than 
the  chemist.  “The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.” 

Another  reflection :  Coal  ashes  are  com¬ 
monly  thrown  away.  So  are  a  good  many 
other  things.  I  said  to  a  man  the  other 
day,  "Do  you  know  what  makes  this 
country  poor?  It's  the  empty  tomato 
can — it's  thrown  away.”  That  is  only 
one  little  thing.  I  have  said,  and  I  still 
believe,  that  as  a  nation  wTe  waste  enough 
to  feed  another  nation.  I  have  often 
picked  up  a  perfectly  good  tin  can  that 
had  been  mutilated  by  having  the  top 
cut  off  to  get  the  contents  out,  and 
thought,  “What  a  waste.”  Used  but  once, 
and  thrown  away.  Now  1  see  that  a 
large  mail-order  house  is  offering  a  set 
of  tools  to  put  tops  on  tin  cans,  and  also 
remove  them,  so  that  they  can  be  used 
over  and  over  by  the  housewife.  The 
empty  cans  can  be  had  for  about  $2.75 
per  100.  That  is  as  it  should  he.  But 
next  we  shall  be  informed  by  the  food 
specialist  that  such  practice  is  unsani¬ 
tary  and  unhealtliful,  and  even  danger¬ 
ous.  So  I  suppose  we  will  continue  to 
throw  them  away.  Our  national  wealth 
is  fast  being  carted  off  to  the  woods,  or 
dumped  into  the  river.  Crockery,  furni¬ 
ture,  tools,  machinery,  clothing — all  go¬ 
ing  the  same  way.  Only  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  of  thrift  and  industry  can  lift  us 
out  of  this  depression,  and  save  the  coun¬ 
try  from  ruin.  burton  coon. 

New  York. 


Water  Gardening 

The  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of  gar¬ 
dening,  and  possesses  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own.  As  a  hobby  water  gardening 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  in  the  first 
place  it  is  absorbingly  interesting,  and  it 
is  really  most  wonderful  to  learn  how 
marvellously  well  adapted  are  these  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  ponds,  the  streams  and  the 
bog  lands  to  the  peculiar  environmental 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  Then 
the  expense  of  beginning  a  collection  is 
not  great,  in  fact  a  very  few  dollars  will 
suffice  to  make  a  modest  start,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  surprise  many  readers  to  learn 
that  a  good-sized  tub  sunk  in  the  ground 
up  to  the  rim  will  serve  as  a  home  for 
a  number  of  beautiful  water  plants  and 
at  the  same  time  will  add  individuality 
and  a  touch  of  the  picturesque  to  the 
home  garden.  In  no  other  branch  of  gar¬ 
dening  are  the  efforts  of  the  beginner  like¬ 
ly  to  be  so  richly  rewarded.  Here  at 
least  he  is  spared  hours  of  tiresome  dig¬ 
ging,  hoeing,  watering,  weeding,  staking, 
tying  and  sucli-like  tasks  which  form  the 
routine  work  connected  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  terrestrial  subjects,  and  yet  with 
a  minimum  of  knowledge  and  experience 
he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  results  comparable  to  those  of 
the  professional  gardener.  Aquatic  plants 
are  rarely  attacked  seriously  by  either 
insect  or  fungus  pests,  and  under  normal 
conditions  with  a  minimum  of  attention 
they  make  a  luxurious  growth  which 
renders  the  water  garden  the  most  in¬ 
viting  and  attractive  spot  during  the  hot 
dry  periods  of  Summer,  when  every  other 
plant  in  the  garden  from  the  lowly  grass 
to  the  most  stately  tree  is  showing  signs 
of  distress. 

There  is  a  certain  mystical  charm  about 
a  sheet  of  water,  be  it  an  expansive 
lake  or  merely  a  tiny  pool,  and  this  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
beautiful  water  lilies  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  goldfish  moving  lazily  through 
tlie  depths.  Everything  seems  so  restful 
and  cool  with  the  surroundings  mirrored 
faithfully  in  the  water  itself,  and  over 
all  an  atmosphere  of  calm  inviting  reflec¬ 
tion.  Surely  an  ideal  spot  to  laze  away 
an  idle  hour. 

The  water  garden  will  be  either  a  natu¬ 
ral  or  artificial  feature;  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  it  will  fall  in  this  latter 
class,  for  few  gardens  are  fortunate 
enough  to  include  a  pond  or  stream  within 
their  bounds.  In  any  case  it  is  essential 
that  it  receives  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine  for  all  worth-while  water  plants 
are  sun-lovers.  The  artificial  pool  may 
be  either  formal  or  informal,  and  while 
the  informal  natural-looking  pool  will 
make  the  greatest  esthetic  appeal,  the 
pond  of  more  geometric  outline  will  often 
fit  in  better  with  other  formal  features. 
A  fountain  playing  will  add  life  to  a 
formal  pool,  while  a  waterfall  trickling 
from  rocky  heights  is  most  appropriate  in 
a  natural  setting.  As  previously  men- 
tined,  one  or  more  tubs  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  the  severe  circular  margins 
camouflaged  with  a  few  pieces  of  rock 
with  moisture-loving  perennials  planted 
between,  furnishes  the  simplest  form  of 
aquatic  garden.  For  more  elaborate  pools 
concrete  made  of  one  part  good  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  sharp  sand,  and  three 
parts  halfi-incli  gravel,  and.  reinforced 
with  rods  or  strong  wire  netting,  will  be 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  Allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  two-foot  depth  of 
Avater.  It  is  often  convenient  to  con¬ 
struct  ledges  around  the  sides  or  across 
the  corners  on  which  to  groAV  many  of 
the  delightful  shallow-water  plants.  These 
ledges  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  below 
the  surface  in  order  to  alloAv  for  from 
three  to  five  inches  of  soil.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  make  arrangements  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  pool  Avith  boards  and  litter  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  to  prevent  injury  by  frost. 

The  number  of  plants  available  is  large. 
When  mention  is  made  of  an  aquatic  gar¬ 


den  one  naturally  thinks  of  Avater  lilies 
(Nymphteas)  and  indeed  this  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  genus.  These  are  of  tAvo 
kinds,  the  hardy  water  lilies  Avhieh  may 
be  left  outside  all  Winter,  and  the  tropi¬ 
cal  lilies  Avhieh  can  only  be  planted  after 
the  first  of  June  and  must  be  removed 
inside  after  the  first  Fall  frost.  In  tubs 
and  small  pools  the  water  lilies  may  be 
planted  directly  into  six  or  eight  inches 
of  soil  placed  on  the  bottom  and  covered 
Avith  a  two-inch  layer  of  good  clean  sand 
or  gravel,  but  in  larger  pools  it  is  better 
to  plant  in  boxes  or  baskets,  each  of  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  to  hold  at  least  one  cubic 
foot  of  soil  or  better  still  txvice  this 
amount.  Use  a  soil  composed  of  three 
parts  good  loam  and  one  part  old  rotted 
coav  manure  together  Avith  a  liberal  dash 
of  coarse  sand.  Muck  soil  from  swamps 
is  not  suitable  for  Avater  lily  cultivation, 
and  on  no  account  should  fresh  manure 
be  used  in  the  compost,  for  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  it  will  surely  foul  the 
Avater.  From  12  to  20  inches  of  Avater 
should  cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
and  planting  of  hardy  kinds  may  be  done 
any  time  from  mid-April  until  mid-June 
— the  earlier  date  being  preferable. 

The  number  of  varieties  available  is 
large.  Attraction  has  very  large  blooms 
of  a  garnet  red  hue ;  Chromatella  is  the 
finest  yelloAv :  Gloriosa  is  a  fine  red  and 
being  of  small  leaf  spread  is  Avell  adapted 
to  tub  culture ;  OdoiAata  minor  is  also 
suitable  for  tubs,  it  is  pure  Avhite;  Rose 
Magnolia  is  of  a  lo\rely  pale  pink.  Many 
others  will  be  found  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  specialists  in  aquatics.  The  tropi¬ 
cal  Nymplueas  include  such  gems  as 
Jupiter,  blue  and  purple ;  Rose  Marie, 
pink,  and  Mrs.  George  II.  Pring,  white. 


All  these  ai’e  day-blooming,  but  avc  must 
not  overlook  the  gorgeous  night-blooming 
varieties,  those  kinds  Avhieh  open  their 
blooms  in  the  evening  and  remain  tightly 
closed  during  the  daytime.  Here  Ave  have 
Sturtevant,  bright  red ;  Lotus  Dentata, 
white,  and  George  Iluster,  red. 

No  water  garden  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  at  least  one  Nelumbium  (the 
sacred  lotus).  These  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  Avay  as  are  the  hardy  water 
lilies,  and  good  specimens  are  of  a  inost 
exotic  appeax-ance  Avith  their  large  shield¬ 
like  leaves  and  many-petalled  floAvers 
borne  high  out  of  the  watex*.  Nelumbium 
speciosum  (the  Egyptian  lotus)  has  beau¬ 
tiful  pink  flowers;  N.  luteum  is  a  native 
plant  bearing  yelloAv  blooms;  Shiroman 
bears  double  Avhite  floAvers,  and  Pekinese 
Rose  is  similar  but  of  an  exquisite  soft 
pink  hue. 

Hardy  plants  suitable  for  planting  in 
slialloAV  water  near  the  margins  of  pools 
are  numerous.  The  ari'owliead  (Sagit- 
taria  sagittifolia)  has  attractive  foliage 
standing  tAvo  or  three  feet  out  of  the 
Avater,  and  in  addition  floAvers  freely, 
having  white  floAvers  arranged  in  spikes. 
Bogbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  is  a 
good  perennial  Avith  pale  pink  fragrant 
floAvers  on  stout  stems.  The  cat-tails 
(Typha  latifolia  and  T.  angustifolia) 
are  Avell  known  and  attractive,  but  they 
must  be  kept  within  bounds  or  they  are 
liable  to  croAvd  out  less  robust  groAvers. 
The  floating  heart  (Nymphoides  pelta- 
tum)  is  someAvhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Nymphseas,  although  botanically 
related  to  the  gentians.  It  has  yelloAv 
blossoms  and  is  quite  hardy.  Butomus 
umbellatus  is  also  knoAvn  as  the  floAver- 
ing  rush ;  it  has  graceful  foliage  and 
terminal  clusters  of  pinkish  floAvers  on 
long  stems.  The  pickerel  weed  (Pon- 
tederia  cordata)  produces  spikes  of  rich 
blue  floAvers  with  great  freedom.  Wild 
Calla  (Calla  palustris)  has  blooms  simi¬ 
lar  in  form  to  the  greenhouse  calla  lily, 
but  inferior  in  size.  It  is  Avell  adapted 
for  shallow  Avater  planting,  as  is  also  the 
tall  groAving  wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica) 
which  is  so  useful  as  food  for  water  foAvl. 

Then  Ave  have  the  various  floating 
plants  which  do  not  requii’e  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  soil,  but  are  content  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  Avater.  Numbered  among 
these  are  the  Avater  hyacinth  (Eichliornia 
erassipes  major)  with  rich  blue  floAvers 
resembling  those  of  the  hyacinth,  the 
shell  floAver  (Pistia  stratiotes)  with  beau¬ 
tiful  velvety  green  leaves;  Nymphoides  in- 


dicxim  or  water  snowflake,  with  dainty 
fringed  Avhite  floAvers,  and  several  others. 
These  require  to  be  taken  inside  during 
the  Winter.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
many  totally  submerged  plants  may  be 
groAvn,  and  they  all  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  collection. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  pool  moisture- 
loving  perennials  as  Japanese  Iris, 
Spiraeas,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  forget-me-not, 
lemon  lily,  and  marsh  marigold,  may  be 
planted  with  good  effect,  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  plants  which  may  be 
used  in  the  aquatic  garden  during  the 
Summer,  but  must  be  provided  Avith  Win¬ 
ter  protection  by  taking  them  under  cover. 
The  presence  of  goldfish  and  other  finny 
inhabitants  Avill  discourage  the  breeding 
of  mosquitoes  and  keep  the  pool  clean  in 
addition  to  adding  to  its  atti'activeness. 

NeAV  York.  T.  h.  everett. 

Herb  Gardens  and 
Opportunities 

“Do  you  knoAv,”  said  Aunt  Martha,  as 
she  settled  herself  to  sewing,  “do  you 
know,  Sue,  when  I  read  that  article  not 
long  ago  in  The  Rural  Neav- Yorker, 
“SAA-eet  Scented  Gardens,”  I  thought  how 
I'd  like  to  meet  the  woman  Avho  Avrote  it 
and  give  her  some  of  my  slips  and  have 
some  of  hers.  Then  I  decided  to  walk 
around  my  garden  keeping  count  of  my 
sweet-smelling  plants.  Of  course  there's 
mint  and  bee  balnx — that  you  call  ragged 
robin,  Sue — and  tansy  and  boneset  and 
feverfeAV,  and  my  favorite  rose  geranium 
and  lemon  verbena  and  nasturtium.  And 
then  I  thought  to  myself  Iioav  I'd  like  to 
see  a  real  herb  garden,  the  sort  our 


grandmother  had.”  The  old  voice  Avas  as 

ea-AndS  then)”  &she  added,  “who  should 
come  in  but  Cousin  Tom  asking  me  to 
drive  over  to  Litchfield  Avith  him  and 
INIary  and  the  children.  I  ahvays.  did  like 
that  part  of  Connecticut,  but  I’d  never 
more  than  passed  through  Litchfield.  The 
outing  Avas  planned  so  Avell,  Sue;  Ave 
stayed  over  night  Avith  Mary’s  niece  and 
looked  about  the  lovely  old  town  to  our 
heart’s  content.  It  Avould  take  me  all 
day  to  tell  you  all  we  suav.  I  think  Mary 
and  Tom  are  sensible,  don’t  you,  to  some- 
Iioav  find  the  time  for  trips  Avith  the 
youngsters  that  will  be  good  to  think 
about  afterwai'ds.  They  believed  that 
seeing  Litchfield  Avould  make  the  children 
a  lot  more  interested  in  histoi-y  all  the 
next  Winter  in  school.” 

“It  seems  that  the  first  I.uav  school  in 
our  counti'y  Avas  there  in  colonial  times, 
taught  by  Judge  Tapping  Reeve  who 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1763.  His 
house  is  iioav  a  museum,  beautifully 
cared  for,  Avith  any  number  of  treasures 
so  Avell  arranged.  Mary  and  I  were  fasci¬ 
nated,  too,  by  the  gardens.  We  had  just 
strolled  back  toward  the  house  and  there, 
by  the  kitchen  door,  what  do  you  think 
there  Avas?  An  herb  garden,  Sue!  Just 
a  little  bed — of  sage  and  southermvood 
and  peppermint,  of  course,  and  tarragon 
and  thyme  Avitlx  slender  leaves,  and  lovage 
and  mint  and  dill,  as  Avell  as  spearmint. 
Until  that  moment  I  hadn’t  knoAvn  there 
Avere  so  many  shades  of  green  in  the 
world ! 

“You  can  gxiess  who  had  planted  the 
garden,  can’t  you?  Anti  labelled  each 
precious  herb  ?  The  women  of  the  village 
— called  Town  Improvement  or  Garden 
Club — or  some  such  name.  I  expect  the 
name  doesn’t  matter  as  long  as  they  real¬ 
ly  carry  on.  ,  . ,  . 

“All  the  Avay  home  you  should  have 
heard  Mary’s  youngsters  talking  over 
what  they'd  seen.  Of  course  1  don’t  knoAV 
Iioav  much  of  an  effort  Tom  and  Mary 
had  made  to  take  this  trip,  but  I  can 
guess  it  Avasn’t  a  small  one.  And  their 
enthusiasm  Avas  as  great  as  the  children  s. 
I  declare  I  learned  more  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  those  youngsters  than  I  had 
from  looking  about  myself.  Children  are 
so  keen — sometimes  ! 

“The  next  day,  Bess,  the  quiet  one, 
came  to  me  with  hex’  floAvei*  book  and 
sliowed  me  the  flowers  she  had  noticed 
along  the  roadside.  Then  she  Avrote  on 
the  margin  of  the  page  the  date  and 
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‘Litchfield,  Conn.’  She  said  it  Avould  he 
fun  to  read  the  margin  as  time  passed. 
Then  I  told  her  Iioav  much  I  liked  the 
herb  garden,  and  we  talked  about  the 
medicinal  herbs  and  roots  that  we  find 
in  the  meadoAV  and  open  Avood.  It  seems 
her  botany  teacher  had  asked  the  class 
to  make  a  list.  You  knoAv  many  of  them, 
Sue,  for  your  great-aunt  Lois  Avas  almost 
a  doctor,  I’ve  heard  my  mother  say.  See 
how  many  1  can  name  now,”  said  Aunt 
Martha,  laying  down  her  seAving  and 
counting  on  her  fingers.  “Worm Avood 
and  pennyroyal  and  camomile  and  winter- 
green — that  is  called  mountain  tea  in 
Kentucky — ginseng  and  horehound,  of 
course,  and  sassafras  and  birch  and  pine 
and  balsam. 

“Well,  to  my  surprise,  just  after  din¬ 
ner,  Bill — the  older  boy — fame  to  me 
Avitli  his  bird  book  and  told  me  about 
the  birds  he  had  heard  or  seen.  It  Avas 
interesting.  While  Mary  and  I  did  up 
the  Avork  I  told  her  Iioav  her  youngsters 
had  educated  me,  and  she  laughed.” 

“They  ai’en't  really  clevex*,  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha,”  she  said.  “1  think  it’s  just  that 
they  are  interested  in  several  things.  You 
see  it  is  this  Avay  with  Tom  and  me : 
neither  of  us  knows  any  one  thing  com¬ 
pletely — for  instance  1  play  the  piano  a 
little,  and  Tom  can  Avhittle  rather  well. 
But  Ave  do  care  about  music,  both  of  us, 
and  we  find  handicraft  a  year-round  hob¬ 
by.  Again,  neither  of  us  is  a  naturalist, 
but  Ave  do  love  all  the  life  of  out  of  doors. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  avc  have  children 
who  like  to  sing  and  to  weave  a  basket 
and  to  knoAv  the  Avays  of  floAvers  and 
birds.  I  suppose  a  love  of  perfection  is  a 
fine  ambition,  but  perhaps  in  bringing  up 
children  like  ours  it  is  knowing  a  little 
and  caring  a  lot  that  encourages  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  end  makes  our  oavh  lives 
happy  as  well.” 

Aunt  Martha  paused  Avlxile  she  started 
a  fresh  seam  and  then  said :  “After  I 
Avent  home,  Sue,  I  had  some  new  ideas  to 
browse  over  in  the  quiet  of  my  mind.  I 
Avas  still  chewing  the  cud  of  thought 
when  the  mail  brought  me  a  magazine 
with  an  article  by  a  well-known  educa¬ 
tor.  He  Avas  trying  to  define  a  good  par¬ 
ent ;  he  said,  ‘A  good  parent  is  always,  I 
believe,  a  maker  of  opportunity.’ 

“And  that  again  is  something  to  think 
about,”  said  Aunt  Martha  as  she  folded 
her  sewing.  Florence  reeves. 


Tennessee  Notes 

April  26  redbud,  dogAvood  and  leaves  of 
different  shades  of  green,  massed  against 
the  pine-crested  hills  Avei’e  one  of  na¬ 
ture's  boquets  unsurpassed  for  beauty. 
Down  the  valley  that  narrows  to  just  a 
Avagon  road,  moss-covered  rocks  and 
gigantic  bowlders  all  covered  over  with 
ferns  and  Avild  flowers  of  different  shades, 
with  a  rippling  Avaterfall  in  their  midst, 
and  on  just  beloAv  a  cave  where  you  can 
peer  in  between  tAvo  great  boAvldei'S  and 
see  the  water  deep  and  blue,  Avhile  a  feAV 
more  steps,  the  clear  water  gushes  forth 
and  gives  substance  to  the  mass  of  tender 
watercress,  beauty  and  usefulness  com¬ 
bined.  Later  on,  whexx  rattle  Aveed,  May 
apple,  poisoxx  vine,  stinging  weed,  more 
painful  than  nettles,  and  many  more  un¬ 
known  weeds  cover  the  earth  and  snakes 
creep  and  craAvl  through  it  all,  one  will 
no  longer  enjoy  the  scenery,  except  at  a 
distance,  not  even  for  the  luscious  wild 
berries  Avill  one  venture  into  such  a  wil¬ 
derness,  but  for  the  present,  when  the 
earth  has  been  so  long  bare  and  brown, 
I  luxuriate  in  the  unfolding  buds,  the 
fragrance  of  the  blooming  wealth  steal¬ 
ing  through  the  air  that  despite  the  un¬ 
timely  siioav  flurries  and  chilling  frosts, 
yet  bespeak  a  future  surplus  to  be  en¬ 
joyed.  The  peas,  cabbage,  l-adishes,  tur¬ 
nips  anti  other  early  standbys  had  been 
snoAved  under  but  seemed  to  emerge  none 
the  Avorse.  The  potato  bed,  hotbed,  only 
it  failed  to  heat,  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Turkeys  beginning  to  hatch,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  extremely  cold  weather,  sIoav 
Avork  and  weak  poults. 

Wonder  of  wonders,  the  neAV  stove  has 
materialized !  A  gift  from  Lee,  though 
lie  says  if  he  had  been  paying  board  it 
Avoxild  have  bought  several  stoves.  A 
trip  to  Johnson  City  and  Jonesboro  tAvo 
weeks  ago  to  choose  one,  and  as  usual 
mother  picked  one  Avith  no  fancy  trim¬ 
mings,  but  one  with  blue  and  tan  and 
a  polished  top  Avas  only  five  dollars  more. 
Lee  said,  “I  would  rather  pay  a  feAV  dol- 
lai’s  more  and  get  something  I  like.”  And 
I  said,  “Well,  you  are  the  paymaster, 
it’s  up  to  you.”  Tomorrow  it  is  to  be 
set  up,  the  first  stove  1  ever  owned  with 
a  reservoir. 

For  a  change  I  had  painted  the  kitchen 
cabinet  and  safe  a  light  green,  now  if 
only  1  had  knoAvn  about  the  stove,  light 
blue  or  cream  would  have  given  me  bet¬ 
ter  results,  but  I’m  not  complaining;  1 
am  too  extremely  grateful. 

Speaking  of  Avhat  Ave  call  safes,  they 
are  ancient  affairs,  Avith  tin  doors  per¬ 
forated,  shelves  and  top  drawers,  made 
many  yeai\s  ago  by  local  carpenters,  and 
there  is  a  press  with  shelves  and  glass- 
filled  doors  or  shutters  that  sets  on  top 
of  the  safe,  for  dishes,  jellies,  etc.  Oiie 
keepsake  1  treasure  above  all  others,  is 
a  little  Avee  safe  of  walnut,  tAvo  small 
drawers  and  tAvo  tiny  doors.  It  was  a 
gift  from  my  father  when  I  Avas  a  very 
small  girl,  and  it  used  to  be  my  “make- 
believe”  organ,  Avheix  I  had  a  tune  (all 
my  oavii),  for  every  song  in  the  old  harp 
song  book.  IIoav  many  hours  I’ve  sat  be- 
foi-e  it  Avitli  the  book  spread  open  and 
turned  the  leaves  one  by  one  and  lustily 
sang  or  at  least  “hollered”  to  the  top  of 
my  voice,  the  printed  woi-ds.  mrs.  t>.  B.  r. 
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A  Maple-Sugar  Experience 

My  father,  now  77  years-  old,  was  the 
first  white  child  to  be  born  in  the  town 
of  Maiden  Kook,  Wis.  He  often  enter¬ 
tains  the  family  with  some  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  experiences  he  passed  through  as 
a  child  in  a  pioneer  country.  Home  of 
his  stories  deal  with  the  attacks  of  In¬ 
dians  on  the  whites,  for  the  country,  at 
that  time,  was  infested  with  plenty  of 
hostile  Indians.  Father  says  he  still  re¬ 
members  the  anxious  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  adults  when  the  mail  carrier  did  not 
arrive  from  his  day's  trip  on  time,  for 
they  feared  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Indians.  Other  stories  deal  with  his 
free  outdoor  life  about  the  neighborhood 
of  his  native  town,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Wild  Bill,  etc. 

Of  course,  at  that  early  date,  children 
were  not  compelled  to  go  to  school  as 
they  are  now.  Even  when  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  attend,  the  school  year 
was  limited  to  but  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Spring  session,  and  a  few  more  weeks  in 
the  Fall.  This  arrangement  left  some 
children  a  great  deal  of  idle  time,  while 
to  others  it  gave  plenty  of  time  for  work 
and  hard  knocks,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  much  more  essential  than  edu¬ 
cation  among  many  of  those  early  pio¬ 
neers. 

Attendance  rules  were  not  rigidly  made 
nor  strictly  adhered  to.  so  when  Monday 
came  Mary  stayed  at  home  to  help  with 
the  washing;  Tuesday  morning  she  spent 
at-  home  toiling  over  the  ironing  board, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  week,  until 
when  Friday  night  arrived  she  had  done 
well  if  she  had  spent  two  whole  days  in 
school.  It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  boys,  who  could  find  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cuses  for  staying  at  home  to  help  with 
their  father's  work. 

According  to  my  father's  stories,  I 
judge  that  he  worked  considerably,  and 
at  times  did  work  far  too  hard  and  heavy 
for  a  boy  of  his  age.  Yet  he  had  lots  of 
leisure  time  that  he  employed  advan¬ 
tageously  trapping,  swimming,  hunting 
and  at  all  other  outdoor  hobbies  that 
would  appeal  to  a  x-eal  live  boy. 

Father  loved  nature  and  because  farm 
life  dealt  closely  with  nature  he  preferred 
to  live  on  the  farm  even  though  he  was 
reared  in  the  village  and  his  parents  lived 
there  still.  Finally  with  his  parents’ 
consent,  he  was  allowed  to  live  with  Joe 
Brownlee,  a  nearby  farmer,  when  school 
was  not  in  session.  This  Spring  while 
visiting  at  our  houses  he  dug  up  some  of 
his  favorite  reminiscences  and  held  both 
children  and  adults  spell-bound  for  the 
most  of  the  evening.  I  will  repeat  one  of 
them  in  his  own  words : 

“The  Spring  that  I  was  12  years  old, 


I  accompanied  Joe  Brownlee  and  his 
friend,  Azariah  Mabie,  on  a  trip  to  a 
distant  sugar  bush  which  the  owner  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  work  on  shares.  Brownlee's 
farm  was  four  miles  back  of  Maiden 
Hock.  It  was  called  ‘back  of  Maiden 
Iiock’  because  the  river  bordered  on  the 
south  side  of  the  village,  which  faced  it. 
With  a  team  and  wagon  we  expected  to 
make  the  trip  cax-rying  our  horse  feed, 
along  with  tools  for  tapping  the  maple 
trees,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  topped 
off  with  what  hay  could  be  piled  on  the 
load.  Instead  of  going  around  by  Maid¬ 
en  Rock  we  took  a  short  cut,  which 
eliminated  several  miles  of  our  journey. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  warm,  sunny  day  with 
a  south  wind  and  the  snow  was  rapidly 
going;  in  fact  it  was  almost  gone.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  in  the  village  and  trapped 
there  for  four  or  five  years  I  knew  the 
lay  of  the  land  very  well,  so  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  bridge  where  we  were  to 
cross  Rush  River  and  I  saw  the  water 
coming  nearly  to  the  wagon-box  1  tried 
my  best  to  convince  the  men  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  go  farther,  but 
they  decided  that  my  ultimatum  stood  a 
good  chance  of  not  being  authentic,  since 
I  was  but  a  youngster,  so  they  did  not 
take  heed  of  my  warning  but  continued 
on.  A  few  more  steps  and  the  wagon 
box  lifted  up  and  floated  off.  and  the 
horses  went  on  still  hitched  to  the  front 
wheels.  The  box  fitted  so  tightly  into 
the  fi-ont  bolster  that  it  took  the  bolster 
along  when  it  lifted.  We  sat  on  the 
hay  in  the  wagon  bov  as  it  floated,  un¬ 
hindered,  down  the  swift  current.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  struck  a  large  elm  tree  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  One  of 
the  horses  got  down  and  his  front  foot 
got  over  the  neck  yoke,  which  threw  him 
onto  his  back.  His  mate  kept  going  for¬ 
ward  while  towing  the  other  lioi-se  along. 
Joe  Brownlee  beeamed  alarmed  when 
he  saw  what  was  happening  to  his  horses, 
and  threw  off  most  of  his  clothing  ami 
swam  after  the  team,  while  Mabie  and 
I  hastily  climbed  up  the  big  elm  tree. 
All  this  was  accomplished  quickly,  and 
just  as  Ave  swung  free  of  the  Avagon  box 
the  current  SAvirled  the  box  around  and 
carried  it  on  down  the  river. 

“Near  the  river,  at  that  point,  lived  the 
Ghetto  family.  Mrs.  Ghetto  caught  sight 
of  us  and  came  running  to  assist  saving 
the  horses  if  that  Avere  possible.  Mr. 
Brownlee  was  freezing  cold  from  swim¬ 
ming  in  ice  Avater  scantily  dressed  in  un¬ 
derwear  alone.  When  the  courageous 
horses  arrived  in  shalloAV  Ava  ter,  Mr. 
BroAvnlee  waded  out  and  caught  them. 
Together,  he  and  Mrs.  Ghetto  unhitched 
them  and  drove  them  to  the  Ghetto  barn. 
Nothing  could  be  done  tx>  rescue  Mabie 
and  me  from  the  elm  tree  until  night, 
because  the  Ghetto  men  were  away  from 


home  with  their  boat  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  until  late  evening.' 

“Mrs.  Ghetto  brought  forth  some  of 
her  husband's  clothing  which  she  loaned 
to  Mr.  BroAvnlee  while  she  dried  his  Avet 
underwear  by  the  stove.  She  and  the 
near  neighbors  Avere  much  concerned  all 
day  over  Mr.  Mabie  and  me,  for  they 
knew  that  the  large  elm  tree  Avhere  we 
had  taken  refuge  greAV  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  river  bank,  and  leaned  for  out 
over  the  river.  The  Ghetto  men  arrived 
home  earlier  than  they  were  expected,  so 
after  we  had  spent  most  of  the  day  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  old  elm,  we  were  rescued 
about  sundown. 

“Next  morning  the  men  set  forth  to 
find  what  Avas  missing  of  our  outfit.  The 
Avagon-box  was  found  first,  with  Mr. 
Brownlee's  clothing  still  in  it.  It  had 
been  carried  a  short  way  down  stream 
and  lodged  in  a  clump  of  AvilloAVS.  Every¬ 
thing  Avas  finally  found  and  recovered 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  wagon,  which 
Avas  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  carried  in 
their  small  boat.  There  was  a  wind  of 
great  velocity  that  day,  and  befoi-e  night 
the  old  elm  tree  where  Ave  had  found  se¬ 
curity  the  preceding  day  was  bloAvn  down 
into  the  xdver.  We  congratulated  our¬ 
selves  that  it  did  not  happen  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  Avhen  it  would  have  taken  us  along 
Avith  it.  and  might  have  cost  us  our  lives. 
After  all  this  had  happened,  Mr.  BroAvn¬ 
lee  \A’as  someAvhat  disheartened,  and  de¬ 
bated  whether  we  should  journey  on  or 
return  home.  I  Avas  very  anxious  to 
continue  our  trip,  for  I  wanted  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  glory  of  helping  make  sugar, 
and  therefore  I  urged  Mi1.  Brownlee  not 
to  return  home.  Consequently,  we  set 
forth  the  folloAving  day  for  the  home  of 
James  Breeden,  our  destination.  We  Avent 
on  our  Avay  rejoicing  for  we  were  buoyed 
xip  by  the  beautiful,  bright,  sunny  day. 

“That  night  came  a  snowstorm  followed 
by  three  days  of  cold  stormy  weather, 
during  Avhich  time  avo  distributed  our  gap 
troughs.  After  the  storm  abated  and 
there  Avas  promise  of  sap  weather,  we 
tapped  the  trees  and  were  reAvarded  for 
our  hard  luck  and  hard  Avork  by  making 
a  fine  lot  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar.” 

Thus  ended  my  father's  story  of  an  in¬ 
cident  Avhich  happened  65  years  ago  this 
Spring,  and  as  I  sat  here  writing  the 
finishing  lines  my  husband's  attention 
Avas  attracted  to  a  man  running  up  the 
cross  road  as  if  he  were  excited  about 
something.  Our  eyes  followed  up  the 
hill  in  the  direction  Avhich  he  was  bound, 
and  my  husband  excitedly  exclaimed, 
“Our  neighbor’s  house  is  afire!"  and  iioav 
he  is  bounding  off  up  across  the  lot  put¬ 
ting  on  his  Avraps  as  he  runs.  I  wonder 
if  the  men  will  be  able  to  put  out  the 
flames?  I  doubt  it.  for  it  seems  as  I 
sit  here  and  see  the  flames  leaping  out  of 
the  roof  that  there  must  be  too  much 


fire  already  for  them  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  Avith  the  equipment  they  have 
to  Avork  with.  Perhaps  they  will  be  able 
to  save  clothing  and  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  COUNTRY  MOTHER. 


The  Bookshelf 

t  Elements  of  Rural  Sociology,  by 
Nexvell  Leroy  Sims,  professor  of  sociology 
in  Oberlin  College.  Studies  of  rural  soci¬ 
ology,  Avith  maps  and  tables  and  statis¬ 
tics,  are  never  quite  as  cheerful  as  our 
daily  cori-espondence  from  individual 
farmers.  They  seem  designed  to  sIioav  de¬ 
ficiencies  rather  than  excellences  but  we 
realize  that  a  general  survey  may  take 
into  account  foi’ces  and  influences  that 
are  less  apparent  in  a  smaller  area.  The 
Aolume  under  discussion  is  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  which  Avas  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928.  It  includes  careful  study 
of  rural  communities  and  organizations, 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
rural  people,  the  family  and  the  home, 
and  child  labor  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
the  material  side  of  farm  life.  It  is 
AArritten  fi’om  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  added  scientific  training  to  a  real 
knoAvledge  of  farm  life,  and  thus  sIxoavs  a 
sympathetic  insight  that  is  lacking  in 
some  sociological  writers.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  textbook,  but  is  also  valuable  to  the 
intelligent  rural  reader  Avho  is  seeking 
to  understand  the  life  that  lies  about 
him.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  CroAvell 
Company,  NeAV  York ;  718  pages ;  price 
$3.75. 


Chaides  P.  Emeivson,  M.  D.  and  Nellie 
Gates  Brown,  R.  N.,  have  revised  and 
reset  “Essentials  of  Medicine”  in  a  com¬ 
plete.  practical  and  standard  edition.  It 
is  fully  abreast  of  the  pi’ogress  in  the 
subject  of  medicine  and  is  a  textbook 
written  for  the  nurse,  emphasizing  the 
medical  aspects  of  each  disease  that  de¬ 
mand  special  nursing  procedures.  It  is 
a  timely  book  for  students  beginning  a 
medical  course  and  for  others  interested 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Published  by  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price  $3. 


Wag-Tail  Bess,  by  Marjorie  Flack,  is 
a  story  of  an  Airedale  puppy  that  did  all 
the  interesting  things  a  puppy  can  do  in 
a  Avay  of  her  oavxi.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  Ixoav  she  leaimed  to  wag  her  tail  and 
made  friends  with  Angus.  For  small 
children  up  to  six.  The  illustrations  are 
very  fine.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Do¬ 
ran  &  Co.,  Gai’den  City,  N.  Y. ;  price  $1. 


Betty  (who  has  been  served  with  a 
wing  of  chicken)  :  “Mother,  can't  I  have 
another  bit?  This  is  nothing  but  hinges.” 
— Toronto  Globe. 


Liquid  Gasoline  won’t  burn ...  that’s  why  Engines,  like  people,  need  OXYGEN! 


Your  car  can’t  burn  liquid  gasoline.  It  must 
first  turn  gasoline  into  “gas”  by  mixing  it 
with  large  quantities  of  air. 

Think  what  that  means.  The  condition  of 
the  air  is  constantly  changing  with  the  weath¬ 
er.  It’s  hot  or  cold,  damp  or  dry,  according  to 
what  the  weather  man  says.  Naturally,  your 
“gas”  mixture  changes,  too. 

That’s  why  Socony  Mobilgas  is  specially 
preadjusted  at  the  refinery  to  make  it  mix 
better  with  air.  Sudden  weather  changes  no 
longer  affect  the  “gas”  mixture. 

Try  Socony  Mobilgas  —  and  learn  what  it 
means.  It’s  sold  at  all  Socony  stations  and 
dealers.  Look  for  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 


FIRE  AND  RECHARGE!  Fire  —  and  recharge!  Your 
engine  “breathes,”  too.  Engine  cylinders  draw  in 
“gas”  with  every  alternate  down  stroke  of  the  pistons. 


S-T-R-O-K-E  —  AND  BREATHE!  This  skilled  swim¬ 
mer  knows  the  importance  of  breathing  to  power. 
So  she  “comes  up  for  air”  on  every  second  stroke. 


Socony 


IT  MIXES  BETTER  WITH  AIR 
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STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

C.E. Brooke,. nventor  ^Lwab^^nf.mb^No^b- 

noxious  springs  cr  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
foil  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H,  C.  BROG  KS.759-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich* 


eds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  lor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  INC. 

VnrL  N  .1. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built, 
and  two  row  models.  One 
Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  304  Westerville,  Ohio 


ATTENTION  STRAWBERRY  GROWERS— Our  De¬ 
scriptive  Price  List  of  40  varieties  of  Potted  Strawberry 
Plants  for  Summer  and  Fall  Setting,  is  now  ready 
and  will  he  mailed  on  request.  Also-  Runner  Plants. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM  -  MILLBURY,  MASS. 


MILLIONS  DISEASE  FREE  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

for  late  planting.  24-hour  service.  Postpaid:  200-60C, 
400-$l ,  1000-$  1.65.  Expressed  2000-$2,  l0,000-$9. 

Catalog  free.  MELLINGER’S,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

IN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Prepaid  Prices 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

We  are  using  the  YELLOWS  RESISTANT  STRAINS 
of  Cabbage  seed,  that  is  producing  good  crops  on  land 
where  others  have  failed  to  grow.  All  other  plants  are 
grown  from  SELECTED  SEED.  Packed  right  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

ALL  TRANSPORTATION  FULLY  PREPAID 

I  oo  500  1000  5000 

CABBiAG  E  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $6.25 

CAULIFLOWER  . 60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  6.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts  &.  Broccoli . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

CELERY  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT, 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans,  Red  Velvets, 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$l.25,  1000-$!. 95,  2500-$4.50.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  AlcGee,  Gulf  State,  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone.  Earliana,  June  Pink,  300-75C,  500-95c,  1000- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple.  Black 
Beauty.  I00-50C,  300-95C,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye, 
Pimento,  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60c,  300- 
95c,  500-$l.45,  l000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax. 
Yellow  Bermuda,  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65c, 
I000-$I,  3000-S2.70,  6000-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants— Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75C,  500- 
$1.10,  1 000-$ 1 .75,  2500-$4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA,  TEXAS 


PLANTS  Varieties 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  FOB 


Celery  . $.50  $2j00  $3.50  $3.00 

Cabbage . 40  1.10  1.75  1.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


-WEEDS^wuh  FIRE 


KER-O-KIL  BURNER  destroys  all 
weeds,  cleans  fence  rows,  disinfects 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Built  right — 
priced  right — Send  for  FREE  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  13  A. 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg, 
Penna. 


CROCUS  JOt 

) 12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
only  10c  postpaid:  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 451  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PLANTS  CABBAGE  AND  CELERY 


CELERY:  I00-50C,  300-$l,  IOOO-$2. 
40c,  500- $  1 .  1 000-$  1 .50,  Postpaid. 
W.  S.  FORD  &  SON 


CABBAGE:  100- 
HARTLY,  DEL. 


Vegetable  plants  for  late  setting  ready — Cabbage  $1.00 
1000:  1 0,000- $7. 50.  Tomato  $1.50-1000:  $12.50-10,000 
Eggplant  $3.00:  Pepper  $3.00:  Celeiy  $2.50  all  per 
thousand.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VA- 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
Newr- Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents— in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  ridmg  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
hut  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
pol’icy. 


I  am  more  than *15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  ®*Jent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name  . 

p  . .  State  . 

R.F.D.  or  St . County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Orchardists  this  Spring  have  noticed 
the  scarcity  of  bees  working  on  the  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  said  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
bees  in  New  York  State  perished  during 
the  last  Winter,  and  that  half  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  in  a  precarious  condition  be¬ 
cause  of  danger  from  starvation. 

* 

A  very  nice  bit  of  evidence  upon  bi¬ 
ennial  bearing  of  apples  comes  from  t he 
State  of  Washington  which  agrees  with 
what  eastern  orchardists  are  beginning  to 
learn;  namely,  that  applications  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  biennial  bearing  trees  in  the  “on- 
year”  may  result  in  an  increased  set  of 
fruit  and  an  accentuation  of  the  biennial 
tendency.  Pre-thinning,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  resulted  in  correction  of  this 
biennial  habit.  By  pre-thinning  is  meant 
the  removal  of  blossom  clusters,  in  this 
ease  three-fourths  of  the  blossom  clusters 
being  removed.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
results  have  been  both  highly  beneficial 
and  practical. 

jj- 

California  canning  peach-growers  have 
set,  a  price  of  $80  per  ton  for  No.  1  cling 
peaches  to  canners.  This  is  a  figure 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  fi.v  in  the  ointment  is  how  many 
peaches  canners  will  buy. 

* 

Two  new  fruits  from  Minnesota  are  the 
Parker  pear  and  the  Flame  crabapple. 
Parker  is  from  seed  sent  from  Manchuria, 
recommended  by  its  hardiness.  It  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blight,  though  not  worse  than 
Bartlett,  and  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Flame  is  said  to  be  an  attractive  red 
crabapple  which  makes  excellent  jelly. 

* 

Artificial  pollination  is  receiving  atten¬ 
tion  these  days.  In  California,  the  in¬ 
come  from  walnuts  has  been  increased  as 
much  as  $429,03  an  acre  by  artificial  pol¬ 
lination,  although  in  some  instances  the 
increase  was  only  a  little  over  $12.  The 
yield  was  increased  varying  degrees  in 
different  orchards,  17  per  cent  in  some,  36 
per  cent  in  others,  and  on  up  to  194  per 
cent.  Several  methods  were  used,  such 
as  placing  catkin-bearing  branches  in 
buckets  of  water  hanging  in  the  trees, 
blowing  pollen  into  the  trees  with  a  hand 
blower,  and  placing  mosquito  netting 
bags  of  catkins  in  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Of  course  the  walnut  has  the  advantage 
in  that  it  is  wind-pollinated,  whereas  the 
apple,  pear,'  cherry  and  plum  are  insect 
pollinated. 

* 

Reports  have  it  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  lemon,  known  as  the  South  African 
lemon,  a  single  fruit  of  which  will  yield 
a  pint  of  juice.  Popularly  it  has  been 
named  the  “long  drink”  lemon.  It  is  not 
in  commercial  planting. 

* 

A  publication  from  Malaya  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  tells  about  derris 
root  and  its  possibility  as  an  export  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  United  States.  Derris  root 
is  now  valuable  because  it  contains  an 
ingredient,  rotenone,  which  is  a  powerful 
insecticide.  It  is  an  interesting  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  ramifications  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  civilization  to  think  of  a  native 
on  one  side  of  the  world  digging  derris 
roots  because  of  the  statecraft  on  the 
other  side  that  makes  arsenical  spray 
residues  on  fruit  a  bar  from  market ! 

* 

The  recovery  that  winter-injured  plants 
are  making  is  a  revelation  to  many  who 
have  never  watched  the  healing  processes 
in  nature  after  a  severe  Winter.  Trees 
that  were  supposedly  dead  have  put  out 
delayed  growth,  and  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  recovering.  To  he  sure,  they  will 
never  be  so  good  as  before  the  “accident,” 
but  they  have  at  least  recovered.  The  re¬ 
covery  is  of  especial  concern  to  many 
home-owners  with  individual  trees  which 
they  prize  for  sentiment's  sake.  We  know 
of  a  Japanese  maple  which  was  valued 
because  it  commemorated  the  man  who 
planted  it.  It  was  given  up  as  dead,  but 
strong  shoots  have  come  from  the  base 
which  are  perpetuating  it,  and  which 
will  in  time  produce  a  fine  tree  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  home  that  loves  it. 

* 

Speaking  of  nature’s  pranks,  the  oddest 
feat  of  all  is  the  reduction  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  peach  crop  by  a  Winter 
so  mild  as  to  fail  to  break  the  rest  period 
of  the  trees,  while  in  the  East  the  Winter 
lias  been  so  severe  as  to  all  but  eliminate 
the  crop  !  H.  B.  tukey. 


Crooked  Asparagus 

My  asparagus,  Martha  Washington,  is 
59  per  cent  crooked,  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  thick  stalks.  This  condition 
makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  bunch  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
how  to  correct  it.  The  patch  was  heavily 
manured  when  set  out  eight  years  ago,  50 
tons  per  acre,  and  has  had  sodium  nitrate 
added  subsequently  in  small  quantities. 
The  soil  is  medium  loam.  I  rather  sus¬ 
pect  a  lack  of  potash.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

A  mixed  fertilizer  running  4-8-6,  or 
thereabouts,  might  help.  We  have  never 
before  heard  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
crooked  stalks.  The  experience  of  read¬ 
ers  is  desired. 


July  21,  1934 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  9- Aug.  17.  —  Forty-third  annual 
Summer  session,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  24-27. — Farm  and  Home  Week 
M  assachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

July  25.  —  N.  \\  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Summer  meeting,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

July  30-Aug.  3.  — —  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  10.  —  Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  7-10. — Annual  convention  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Association,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary.  R.  G.  Phillips, 
1108  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  11. — Picnic  meeting  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  County  Bee  Association  and 
Hudson  Y'alley  Society  of  Apiculture, 
llinman  &  Stahl  Farm,  Gallopsville, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  11.  —  Late  Vegetable  Field  Day, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Annual  lawn  show.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Poultry  Fanciers’  Association,  Flem- 
ington  Fair  Grounds,  Flemington.  N.  J. 

Aug.  18.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  cattle  show 
at  Folly  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury.  Conn. 
Marcy  1.  Berger.  Woodbury,  secretary. 

Aug.  21. — Dairy  Day.  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair,  Orangeburg.  N.  Y*.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  II.  Sanders,  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  show  secretary. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Business  Bits 

“Beacon  Laying  House  Plans.”  This 
scroll,  13x33  inches,  prepared  by  C.  E. 
Lee,  gives  full  plans  and  specifications 
for  building  practical  one-story  and  two- 
story  poultry  bouses.  Sent  free  by  Beac¬ 
on  Milling  Co..  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons  in  all  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  excluding  west¬ 
ern  parts,  all  of  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Maryland  and  the  peninsula  counties  of 
Virginia. 


“Control  of  Codling  Month  With 
‘Black  Leaf  40'  Combinations.”  This 
booklet  tells  all  about  the  new  “Black 
Leaf  155”  available  in  powder  form,  and 
specially  recommended  for  codling  moth 
treatments.  Sent  free  by  Tobacco  By- 
Products  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


Readers  who  make  motor  trips  in  East¬ 
ern  Canada  will  be  interested  in  a  sheet 
giving  motor  vehicle  regulations  in  the 
Dominions  eastern  provinces,  issued  by 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  131 
Cedar  St.,  New  York. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Fourth  of  July  Casualties.  —  De¬ 
spite  the  police  drive  in  New  York  City 
for  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July,  more 
than  2,000  persons  were  injured  by  tire- 
crackers  bootlegged  within  the  city.  This 
total  exceeded  by  more  than  1,500  the 
number  of  accidents  recorded  in  1933. 
None  of  the  casualties  resulted  fatally. 
Three  deaths  by  drowning  and  four  auto¬ 
mobile  fatalities  were  reported  in  and 
about  the  city,  however.  While  1.300  in¬ 
mates  of  Correction  Hospital  on  Welfare 
Island  were  watching  athletic  games,  the 
overloaded  grandstand  collapsed,  killing 
three  men  and  injuring  59. 

Death  of  Mxie.  Curie. — Mine.  Marie 
Curie,  whose  work  alone  and  with  her 
husband  on  redium  and  radiology  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  died  July  4  in  a  sanitarium 
near  Sallanches  in  Upper  Savoy,  France. 
Her  death,  which  was  caused  by  a  form 
of  pernicious  anemia,  was  hastened  by 
what  her  physicians  termed  “a  long  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  radiations”  which  affected 
her  bones  and  prevented  her  from  react¬ 
ing  normally  to  the  disease.  Few  persons 
contributed  more  to  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind  and  to  the  advancement  of 
science  than  the  modest,  self-effacing 
woman  whom  the  world  knew  as  Mine. 
Curie.  Her  epoch-making  discoveries  of 
polonium  and  radium,  the  subsequent 
honors  that  were  bestowed  upon  her — 
she  was  the  only  person  to  receive  two 
Nobel  prizes — and  the  fortunes  that  could 
have  been  hers  had  she  wanted  them  did 
not  change  her  mode  of  life.  Born  in 
Poland,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist  who  gave  her  the 
first  training  in  her  work.  She  and  her 
husband  worked  together  until  his  death 
in  1900.  She  was  00  years  old.  and  is 
survived  by  two  daughters.  She  has  re¬ 
ceived  honors  from  all  civilized  countries, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many  gifts 
which  she  devoted  to  charity  or  scientific 
research. 

The  Costly  Strike  ox  the  Pacific 
Coast. — The  maritime  strike,  now  ob¬ 
structing  Pacific  Coast  shipping,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  industrial  wars  of  the 
century  in  that  area,  and  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  far-reaching  in  the  shipping 
industry.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  it 
involves  an  estimated  total  of  25,000  to 
30,000  workers  in  the  10  striking  crafts, 
and  10,000  or  more  in  various  trades  and 
industries  affected.  There  are  about  250 
ships  from  the  foreign,  intercoastal  and 
coastal  trade  lanes  lying  idle  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  stalled  cargoes 
on  piers,  in  warehouses  and  in  ship  holds 
in  ports  along  the  nearly  1,500-mile  front 
from  San  Diego  to  Seattle.  Canadian 
ports  are  not  seriously  affected.  It  has 
seriously  crippled  foreign  trade,  and 
many  orders  have  been  lost  to  American 
firms.  It  also  has  affected  purchases  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  coffee  and  copra, 
from  other  countries.  Passenger  ship 
travel  has  been  badly  hit  because  of  can¬ 
celed  schedules  and  fear  of  travelers. 
Open  charges  have  been  made  by  conser¬ 
vative  business  and  labor  leaders  that 
radical  agitators  are  prolonging  the  strike 
and  working  tooth  and  nail  to  spread  it 
to  other  trades,  particularly  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  which  suffered  seriously 
last  year  from  strikes  promoted  by  radi¬ 
cals.  The  estimated  value  of  cargoes  tied 
up  in  San  Francisco  alone  is  $40,000,000, 
and  at  least  another  $35,000,000  can  be 
added  for  other  ports.  The  estimated 
value  of  tonnage  lost  to  the  shippers  is 
placed  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  The  daily 
cost  of  the  strike  to  all  lines  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000,  although  part  of  this  is 
retrievable  when  commerce  again  moves. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  wage  losses  is 
$3,500,000,  using  monthly  earning  of  $40 
a  month  for  the  12,000  dock  workers,  an 
average  of  $00  a  month  for  the  other 
strikers,  and  $750,000  or  more  for  team¬ 
sters  and  others  not  directly  involved  but 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  strike. 
Bank  debits  in  Han  Francisco  during  the 
first  month  of  the  strike  fell  off  $55,- 
000,000.  Relief  costs  in  all  ports  are 
rising  steadily. 

New  Jersey  Inheritance  Tax  for 
Relief. — The  Senate  at  Trenton  July  9 
passed  hills  providing  for  a  compromise 
of  the  Dorrance  inheritance  tax  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  $10,000,000 
emergency  relief  fund  during  the  coming 
Winter.  The  House  also  agreed  to  act 
favorably.  Executors  of  the  estate  of 
Dr.  John  T.  Dorrance,  Camden  soup 
manufacturer,  have  paid  about  $14,000,- 
000  inheritance  taxes  to  Pennsylvania, 
although  there  is  still  a  dispute  between 
that  State  and  New  Jersey  as  to  the  legal 
Dorrance  residence.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  compromise  be  made  with  the 
executors  for  a  similar  amount  for  New 
Jersey  which  would  save  the  estate  about 
$2, 0(H). 000  if  the  courts  decided  that  the 
legal  residence  was  there. 

Russia  Buying  Wheat. — It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
ore  being  imported  into  Vladivostok  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  increase  in  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  man  power  in  Eastern  Siberia  as  a 
result  of  tension  between  Japan  and  Rus¬ 
sia. _  More  than  3,000,000  bushels  will 
be  imported  this  year,  it  is  asserted,  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  feed  an  increased  Rus- 
.sian  military  establishment.  Despite  lack 
m  official  statistics  from  the  Soviet 
It  was  learned  that  imports  at 
mdivostok  gradually  had  been  increas¬ 
ing  during  the  last  six  years.  It  is  said 
that  large  amounts  of  wheat  were  pur¬ 
chased  last  month  from  Argentina  and 
Australia.  This  situation  amazed  some 
stain  trade  quarters  in  view  of  the  fact 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


that  Russia  usually  is  ranked  as  one  of  J  % 
the  world's  chief  exporters  of  wheat.  Her 
total  exports  this  year  are  estimated  at 
35,000,000  bushels. 

Swindle rs  on  Trial. — Seven  men,  in¬ 
cluding  an  83-year-old  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  were  mulcted  of  sums 
ranging  from  $15,000  to  $150,000  each 
in  Reno,  Nev.,  through  the  ancient  tricks 
of  confidence  men,  told  their  stories  July 
9,  in  Federal  Court,  New  York,  before 
Judge  Carroll  C.  Hindis  and  a  jury. 

They  were  government  witnesses  at  the 
trial  for  mail  fraud  of  James  C.  McKay 
and  WIiliam  .T.  (Iraham,  of  Reno.  Nev., 
and  of  John  Egelston  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  their  supposed  confederate.  A 
ring,  of  which  the  three  defendants  are 
accused  of  being  leaders,  swindled  42 
victims  of  more  than  $1,000,000  during 
the  last  several  years,  using  the  old  “race¬ 
track  game  and  other  devices.  In  each 
case,  it  was  testified,  the  transfer  of 
money,  or  the  liquidation  of  security, 
was  effected  through  the  Riverside  Bank 
°f  Reno.  George  R.  Pfann.  Assistant 
1  nited  States  Attorney,  who  is  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  case,  has  subpoenaed  George 
V  ingfield.  president  of  the  bank,  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Roy  _  J.  Frisch,  cashier  of  the 
bank,  who  is  named  in  the  indictment 
but  not  as  a  defendant,  is  missing. 

Obituary. — U.  L.  Olds,  president  of 
the  H.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  of  Madison.  Wis., 
died  .Tune  26  at  the  Madison  General 
Hospital.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Trade  Association  in  1921.  and 
was  widely  known  in  the  seed  industry. 


(Supplied  b.v  AY.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  native  grown  produce  sold  well  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week, 
especially  tomatoes  and  fancy  lettuce.  Green 
beans,  however,  were  an  exception  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  supply  flooding  the  market.  Hay 
remained  firm;  wool  prices  were  slightly  off 
on  the  higher  grades:  while  the  butter  and 
egg  prices  showed  some  slight  gains. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  fair.  Native  24  behs.  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
poorer  low  as  75c  crate. 

Reels. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Native 
bchd.  18  behs.  25  to  35c  std.  ini.  box.  Native 
beet  greens  best  10  to  15c  std.  bn.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair:  native  18  heads  white  25  to  35c  bn.  box. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  50c.  Calif.  00  to  72  behs.  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  poorer  lower  crate. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  0  to  12  heads  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box.  Wash.  $1.50  to  $2  pony  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  $1.50  to  $2  doz.  Calif.  %  crate  $3.50.  N. 
J.  2-3  crate  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  fairly  active.  Hothouse  native  best  $3 
to  $4,  poorer  lower  bu.  box.  •  Fancy  few  sales 
75c  to  $1.50  24  cukes.  Md.  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Escarole.- — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Iceberg  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5 
doz.  ord.  $3  to  $3.50.  poorer  $2.50  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  no  sales.  Yellow  Mass, 
tiled,  size  75c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag.  N.  Y.  no  sales 
noted.  Texas  best  $1.50  to  $1.75,  poorer  lower 
50-lb.  bag.  Calif.  Y'eilow  Bermuda  $1.50  to  $2 
100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  85c  to  $1.  Old  Me.  best  mostly  75  to 
00c  100-lb.  bag.  S.  0.  No.  1  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer 
lower  bbl.  New  Va.  Cobblers  $2  to  $2.50  bbl. 
N.  C.  $2  to  $2.25. 
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Radishes. — Supply 
good.  Native  50  to 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate. 

Native  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

ltomaine. — Supply  moderately 
good.  Native  25c  std.  bu.  box 

Scallions. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Native 
30  to  48  bells.  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand 
market  good.  Native  hothouse  15  to  20c. 
lugs  $1  to  $1.50.  Tex.  lugs  $1  to  $1.25, 
$1.50. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
ket  unchanged.  No.  I  Timothy  $23  to  $24 
2  Timothy  $22  to  $23.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$20  to  $21;  Alfalfa  first,  cutting  $21  to  $22. 
Stock  hay  $18.50  to  $19.50.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $19 
lo  $19.50  ton.  White  oats  clipped  40  to  42 
lbs.  lit)  to  61c,  36  to  38  lbs.  56  to  57c  bu. 

Butter.— Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  27  to 
27 Vic ;  firsts  25%  to  26c:  seconds  23%  to  25%e. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  30c:  extras  27c  doz.  White  specials 
30c  doz.  Western  henneries,  specials,  brown,  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  ibs.  17  to  18c:  3  to 
4  lbs.  13  to  15c.  Native  17  to  18c.  Roostesr  9 
to  10c.  Broilers  native  20  to  25c.  Live  poultry 
steady.  Fowl  15c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens 
20  to  21c.  Broilers  17  to  19c.  Roosters  8  to  9c. 

Cheese.- — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  hold  extras  18% 
to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh  firsts  14  V,  to 
ta'tc;  western  held  extras  18  to  18%c;  firsts 
17  to  17 %c. 

Dried  Beans. —  (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade)  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.35  to 
$;L6.>.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Yellow 
Eyes  $5  to  $5.25.  Red  Kidney  $5  to  $5.25.  Lima 
$6.i.i  to  $7  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair 
ket  more  active.  Prices  slightly  off. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  tine,  combing  30 
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Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  tine, 
clothing  07  to  69c;  %  blood 

63  to  65c;  %  blood, 

58  to  60c;  %  blood, 

52  to  54c;  Terr,  tine, 
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BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 
Hogs.— Supply  moderate,  market  25  to  50c 
lower,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $5. 

(tattle. — Supply  moderate,  market,  on  cows 
steady  to  25  to  50c  lower:  bulls  mostlv  50c 
lower:  vealers  steady  to  50c  higher:  demand 
tail  tor  vealers.  rather  slow  for  cows  and  hulls 
lows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $5.  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to 
\  ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4.50 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  very  light,  market  very 
Irregular,  but  mostly  steady  with  quotations; 
few  selected  choice  $95,  demand  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $7a  to  $90;  good.  $60  to  $75;  medium  $45 
common,  $30  to  $45. 


to  $60; 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaeffer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  booklets  on  New  Ford 
V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service. 

Name _ 

Route _ 

Post  Office. 

• 


State _ 


“Yeh  .  .  .  but  I  mean  this  new  V-8.” 

“So  do  I  .  .  .  and  any  other  truck 
Ford  builds.  I  bought  my  new  one 
without  even  asking  about  gas  mile¬ 
age.” 

“Why’d  you  do  that?” 

“Well,  I  figured  Ford  gave  this 
country  cheap  transportation.  Guess 
we’d  still  be  using  horses  if  it  wasn’t 
for  him.  He  knows  the  farmer’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Knows  the  past  few  years  have 
been  tough  on  us.  He  couldn’t  afford 
to  make  a  truck  that  we  farmers 
couldn’t  afford  to  buy  or  afford  to 
run  after  we  got  it.” 

“That  the  only  reason  you  bought 
a  Ford?” 

“Well  .  ,  .  not  exactly.  But  that 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.” 

“How  about  this  full-floating  rear 
axle?  Did  they  tell  you  about  that?” 

“Sure.  The  salesman  showed  me 
how  I  could  pull  out  the  axle  shaft 
without  jacking  up  the  truck.  He  told 
me  the  weight  all  rested  on  the  axle 
housing.  All  the  shafts  have  to  do  is 
turn  the  wheels.  But  shucks!  I’ve 
never  had  an  axle  shaft  snap  on  me 


yet  .  .  .  and  I’ve  overloaded  my  Ford 
trucks  as  much  as  five  tons. 

“I  was  kind  of  leery  about  that  V-8 
engine  at  first.  But  I  got  to  figuring. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  you 
pour  a  gallon  of  gasoline  into  four 
quart  cans  or  eight  pints?  It’s  still 
only  one  gallon.  Matter  of  fact,  this 
V-8  is  using  less  gas  than  my  old  four. 

“Just  goes  to  prove  I’m  right.  If 
Ford  makes  it,  you  know  it  won’t 
cost  you  much  to  run.  Why,  you  don’t 
even  have  to  have  this  V-8  engine 
overhauled.  The  engine  exchange  plan 
takes  care  of  that.” 

“Yeh  .  .  .  I  know.  Full  torque-tube 
drive’s  a  big  help  too.  If  a  spring 
breaks,  you  can  get  home  with  your 
load  under  your  own  power.  The 
torque  tube  and  radius-rods  take  all 
the  driving  thrusts.  All  your  springs 
have  to  do  is  cushion  the  load. 

“Shucks!  I’ll  bet  you  couldn’t  break 
one  of  these  springs  with  ten  tons  on 
your  truck.  Look  at  ’em.  Free-shackled 
at  both  ends.  I’m  telling  you,  nobody 
but  Ford  could  build  a  truck  so  good 
and  sell  it  for  such  a  low  price.” 


THE  NEW 

FORD  V-8  TRUCK 

We  have  several  booklets  on  the  New  Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  description  of  the 
Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service  (whereby  you  can  trade  your  present  Ford  engine 
for  a  factory-reconditioned  engine  at  small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  on  request. 
Use  coupon  for  convenience. 
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July  21,  1934 


Around  and  Across  America 
With  The  R.  N.-Y.  Family 


After  studying  many  pamphlets  and 
itineraries  of  tours  and  comparing  the 
prices  1  conclude  that  you  are  giving- 
more  for  your  money  than  any  that  I 
have  examined.  The  trip  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive.  Starting  from  New  York, 
which  has  many  wonderful  things  to 
see,  and  going  down  the  coast  and 
through  the  canal  with  stops  here  and 
there  seeing  things  one  has  read  about, 
is  most  attractive.  The  sea  trip  is  so 
invigorating  and  restful  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest  that  no  one  should  miss  it.  Then 
the  outline  you  give  of  the  places 
visited  in  California  seems  to  cover 
the  best  features  of  the  State,  but  you 
cap  the  climax  by  giving  the  trip 
through  the  Redwood  Empire.  Those 
are  mammoth  trees  and  the  ride  in  the 
glass-covered  bus  appeals  to  me  —  I 
don't  know  how  you  do  it  all.  The  trip 
home  by  train  with  the  many  stops  at 
Glacier  Park  and  places  dreamed  of 
and  culminating  with  the  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  atmosphere  of  the  Chicago  Cen- 
tury  of  Progress,  gives,  to  my  mind,  a 
complete  trip  and  one  that  cannot  be 
beaten.  When  1  think  of  the  trips  J 
have  taken  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
cash  paid  out  in  tips  and  other  things, 
1  feel  a  sense  of  great  relief  to  know 
I  merely  need  to  pay  in  my  money  for 
the  location  I  want  and  you  will  at¬ 
tend  to  the  rest.  It  is,  indeed,  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  should  not  be  missed. 

New  York.  e.  w. 


This  is  a  fair  picture  of  what  is  in 
store  for  our  friends.  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  covers  one  of  the  nice  features. 
As  we  have  said  you  can  almost  leave 
your  poeketbook  home  and  it  is  true. 
The  rates  this  year  are  lower  than  they 
are  likely  to  be  again,  and  this  one 
cost  covers  everything,  even  the  steam¬ 
er  chair.  Then,  too.  it  is  all  well  man¬ 
aged.  The  boat  is  delightful.  Some 
who  claim  not  to  like  a  water  trip 
were  surprised  at  the  pleasure  they 
had  in  this  cool  boat  trip.  It  is  true 
we  go  into  southern  waters  and  it  is 
true  we  shall  occasionally  feel  warm, 
but  there  is  a  breeze  at  night  and  a 
coolness  from  the  water  so  that  one  is 
refreshed.  It  could  not  compare  with 
the  heat  we  have  had  these  past  two 
weeks  and  all  concede  there  is  nothing 
more  refreshing  than  an  ocean  trip. 
With  all  the  other  features  you  will 
have  23  days  of  an  enjoyable  vacation 
that  will  be  a  cherished  memory  of  a 
dream  come  true.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
saying  too  much  about  Mount  Rainier 
I  must  give  you  the  gist  of  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  who  went  there 
with  us  in  1931,  and  who  contemplates 


going  again.  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

“Including  Mt.  Rainier  this  just  about 
makes  a  perfect  trip.  Never  shall  1 
forget  our  first  glimpse  of  Mt.  Rainier 
on  the  1931  tour,  which  was  when  we 
stopped  to  change  from  covered  to  un¬ 
covered  buses  on  the  75-mile  drive  from 
Tacoma  to  Paradise  Inn.  From  there 
on  the  road  twisted  and  climbed  with 
the  mountains  nearly  always  in  view, 
until  at  last  we  reached  Paradise  Inn 
to  spend  the  day  worshiping  at  the 
feet  of  this  magnificent  snow-capped 
peak  —  Rainier  —  ‘The  mountain  that 
was  God.’ 

“We  who  took  the  Sky-line  Trail  on 
horseback  to  play  on  the  glaciers  got 
even  greater  thrills,  and  the  memory 
of  that  lioresback  ride  will  ever  be 
vivid,  especially  to  those  of  us  who 
were  unused  to  horseback  riding ! 
Nevertheless  I!d  do  it  again! 

“The  next  year  (1932)  the  beautiful 
drive  to  Mt.  Baker  compared  favorably, 
but  Mt.  Baker,  ‘Great  White  Watcher’ 
herself,  was  yeiled  in  a  dense  mist 
or  fog  all  dav  long.  We  snowballed 
each  other  at  her  feet,  but  did  not  once 


see  her  face. 

“Rainier,  though  nearly  1,500  teet 
higher,  never  disappoints.  Those  who 
were  so  enthusiastic  last  year  about 
Glacier  Park  will  find  Alt.  Rainier  ex¬ 
ceedingly  soul-satisfying.”  e.  l.  m. 


I  am  a  plain  middle-class  woman, 
about  GO,  and  would  like  a  roommate. 

Ohio.  A- D- 

I  hope  someone  will  plan  to  go  with 
this  lady.  The  nicest  friends  are  often 
made  just  this  way. 


We  have  a  splendid  group  of  friends 
going  this  year,  and  you  will  want  to 
be  one  of  them.  When  friends  repeat 
a  trip  you  know  that  it  means  more 
than  for  us  to  tell  you  how  good  it  is. 
We  have  a  lady  who  went  with  us 
in  1932  and  1933,  and  is  going  again 
this  year.  Others  are  going  who  went 
on  previous  trips,  and  that  seems  to  me 
a  good  recommendation.  There  is  still 
room  but  the  best  locations  aie  going 
fast  and  I  want  to  urge  you  to  make 
your  plans  and  send  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion  There  is  so  much  to  see  and  en- 
iov  ’that  heretofore  has  only  been  a 
wish  that  I  cannot  praise  the  trip  too 
much.  You  will  find  real  rest,  real 
fun  real  friends  and  what  more  can 
one  ask  of  a  vacation?  Three  weeks 
from  today  we  will  be  on  our  way. 
Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  see 
America  first  with  The  Rtjrat.  New- 
Yorker  family.  There  can  lie  no 
group  more  friendly  than  these  good 
people  of  ours.  You  will  enjoy  them  as 


much  as  we  do.  and  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  boat  company  and  the  rail¬ 
road  people  have  made  plans  for  your 
comfort,  and  there  will  be  no  stone 
left  unturned  to  help  make  this  the 
finest  vacation  ever.  Send  in  your  res¬ 
ervation  now.  While  we  sincerely  hope 
nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  your 
going,  if  you  find  it  impossible,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  assure  you  that  we  have  your 
interests  at  heart,  and  want  you  to 
have  the  best  the  trip  affords.  Come 
with  us  this  year  and  have  a  vacation 
that  will  refresh  your  spirit  and  in¬ 
vigorate  your  body.  m.  g.  k. 


A  Pear  Blight  Experience 

As  you  have  noticed  we  have  been 
through  a  considerable  storm  with  losses 
in  the  tidewater  section  a  good  bit.  We 
have  a  pear  orchard,  originally  100  trees, 


Garber.  While  about  25  years  old  it  was 
only  badly  attacked  by  blight  this  Spring. 
Greatly  to  my  surprise  where  salt  sea 
water  covered  some  of  these  trees  six 
inches  it  seems  that  it  is  going  to  check 
this  fire  blight.  Part  ot  the  blighted 
wood  is  putting  on  fresh  sprigs  and 
leaves.  I  write  this  so  that  orcliardists 
mav  experiment  Avith  salt  in  a  small  way. 

South  Carolina.  H.  B.  G. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
4%  to  5%c;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $70  to 
$75;  grade,  choice,  $55  to  $60;  good,  $40  to 
$45;  common,  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  25  to  29c;  eggs,  23  to  26c;  live  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  25c:  fowls,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  10  to 
14c;  dressed  chickens,  23  to  27c;  fowls,  16  to 
18c;  ducks,  15c;  apples,  new,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  ldekberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $2  to  $3;  huckleberries,  (it..  10  to 
30c;  cherries,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  currants, 
32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $3;  sweet  corn,  100.  90c  to 
$1 :  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  peaches,  6- 
bskt.  crate,  $2  to  $3:  raspberries,  red,  pint,  5 
to  8c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15;  hay,  $11 
to  $14. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  good, 
$6  to  $7;  medium,  $4.75  to  $5;  common,  $3.75 
to  $4.85;  choice.  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good,  $0.50 
to  $7.25;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  choice,  i.300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  good.  $7.25  to 
$7.75.  Heifers,  choice.  $5.75  to  $6.25;  good.  $5 
to  $5.75;  medium.  $3.50  to  $5;  common,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Cows,  choice.  $4  to  $4.50;  good.  $3.50 
to  $4;  common  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Bulls,  good 
and  choice.  $4.50  to  $5.25;  cutter,  common  and 
medium,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Vealers,  good  and 


choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6:  cull 
and  common,  $3.50  to  $5.50.  Feeder  and  slocker 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800^  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $6.25:  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to  $6; 
common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  200 
to  250  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5 
to  $5.25;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5:  medium 
and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Sheep, 
choice  lambs.  90  lbs.  down.  $8  to  $8.50;  yearling 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  ewes,  $1  to  $3. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Itome-grown  garden  truck  is  in  liberal  supply. 
Small  fruits  are  in  good  demand, 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butjer,  weaker: 
creamery  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  27c;  firsts.  25 
to  26c;  country  rolls,  25  to  27c.  Cheese,  firmer; 


crate,  $7;  cantaloupes,  Ariz,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$3.50;  cherries,  Wash.,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25:  sour  cherries,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  currants, 
qt.,  8c;  gooseberries.  32-qt.  irate,  $3;  grapes. 
Cal..  24-lb.  lug,  $2.50;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.15  to  $2;  huckleberries,  N .  C.,  32-qt.  crate, 
$5  to  $5.50;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  48-pt.  crate,  $6;  black,  24-qt.  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $3.25; 
watermelons,  25  to  60c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  1-lb.  bch..  $1  to 
$1.50;  beans,  S.  C.,  Limas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  N. 
.1.,  wax,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  green,  $1.75  to  $2; 
beets,  doz.  bclis.,  18  to  30c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt., 
35  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  Tex., 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.50;  celery,  doz.  belts.,  90c  to  $1.10;  chard, 
doz.,  25  to  40c;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  60c  to  $1.10; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  90c:  pens,  bu..  $1  to  $2;  pep¬ 
pers,  La.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  belts., 
10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  20  to  35c;  spinach,  bn., 
25  to  40c;  squash,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25;  toma¬ 
toes.  3-lb.  bskt.,  70c  to  $1. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $19; 
Alfalfa.  $23:  oat  straw,  $13:  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton,  $24;  standard  middlings.  $24.50;  red 
dog.  $27:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $34.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent.  $30.60;  gluten.  $23.00; 
hominy.  $22.30;  table  cornmeal.  bag.  $2:  rolled 
oats.  $2.70;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $5;  Alfalfa,  $13; 
Alsike,  $13;  clover,  $12.  C.  II.  II. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEAV  YORK  MILK  PRICES 
The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  May,  1934, 
as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.10:  Class  2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B. 

$1.40;  Class  2C.  $1.40;  Class  2D.  98c:  Class  2E, 
93c  —  a  butterfat  differential  of  4c  on  these 
classes.  Class  3  price  not  yet  available.  Class 
4A,  83c — differential  2%c.  Class  4B.  90c — dif¬ 
ferential  2c.  Classes  1  and  2A  subject  .to  ad¬ 
justment  for  advertising  tax.  To  Class  1  milk 
for  New  York  City,  add  53c  before  deducting 
freight  rate.  The  net  price  at  the  201-210-mile 
zone  is  $2,175  for  May,  1934. 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
May  are  as  follows:  M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co., 
$1.50217;  Unity,  Buffalo,  at  farm.  $1.72;  Shef¬ 
field  Farms,  $1,485;  Dairymen’s  League.  $1.21. 
The.  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  arid  5c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  $1.33. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Effective  June  5,  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quort.  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  V ork  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can.  are:  Heavy 
cream.  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream, 

30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  ligli  tcream.  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  25c:  extra,  92  score 
24c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  23V*  to  23 %  c ;  un- 
salted,  best,  26%e;  firsts,  24440:  centralized 
2.3  y,c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  26c;  hennery  exchange  specials.  23c; 
standards.  20c;  browns,  special,  25c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  20%e;  standards,  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  lie  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs,  each:  smaller 
breeds,  PA  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  t Do  outside  figure  for  best  quality 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  15c:  broilers.  20  lo  25c;  ducks,  nearby, 
lie;  geese,  nearby,  7c;  pigeons,  pair.  20  to  30c'- 
guineas,  pair.  80c:  rabbits,  11)..  5  to  11c 
DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  27  to  30c;  fowls,  lOL.c;  ducks,  I5c; 
turkeys,  17  to  27c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  crate  or  box,  50c  to  $2.38;  old, 
bskt.,  85c  to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  N.  C.,  crate.  75c 
to  $1.75;  S.  C.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cherries, 
nearby,  sweet,  qt..  6  lo  12c.  Currants,  nearby, 
qt..  6  to  9c.  Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt,,  5  to 
13c;  upriver,  qt.,  10  to  18c.  Gooseberries,  near¬ 
by,  qt.,  10  to  14c.  Huckleberries.  Ga.,  qt..  10 
to  12c:  pt.,  8  to  10c;  N.  0..  qt..  13  to  18c;  Pa  , 
qt.,  15  to  23c;  Ala.,  qt..  It)  to  18c:  Jersey,  qt., 
10  lo  20c;  cultivated,  qt.,  27  to  30c;  l’a.,  <1 1 . , 
15  to  26c.  Blackcaps,  nearby,  pt.,  6  to  12c. 
Peaches,  Ga.,  crate,  $1  to  $4;  N.  C..  bu.  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $3.25.  Raspberries,  "Wash.,  pt.,  6  to 
12c:  Jersey,  pt.,  5  to  17c.  Strawberries,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  qt.,  12  to  32c.  Watermelons,  Fla.,  car, 
$315  to  $595, 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts.,  50c  to  $3:  Pa., 
doz.  belts.,  06c  to  $3.50.  Beans,  N  C  bskt 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  N.  Y..  bskt.,  50c  to  $1  25:  Jer¬ 
sey,  bskt.,  10c  to  $1;  Pa.,  bskt.,  30  to  75c; 

Conn.,  bag  or  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bun¬ 
dle,  10  to  15c.  Cabbage,  nearby,  white,  bskt., 

25  to  50c;  crate,  25  to  50c;  bid..  50  to  75c.  Car¬ 
rots.  nearby,  bskt.  or  ernte,  50c  to  $1.25.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  nearby,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50.  Celery,  N.  J, 
and  State,  2-3  crate,  $1  to  $3.25;  belt.,  15  to 

65c.  Corn,  V a . ,  bag,  $1  to  $1.13;  Jersey,  bag. 
75c  to  $2;  Jersey,  white,  bskt.,  75o  to  $1; 
Golden,  bskt..  85c  to  $1,75.  Cucumbers,  Vn., 
bskt..  50c  to  $1.75.  Eggplants.  Va..  bskt..  $1.88 
to  $2;  Jersey,  bskt..  $1.75  to  $2.  Kale,  nearby, 
crate,  25  to  50c.  Lettuce,  N.  Y.  Iceberg,  carte, 
50  to  75c;  Western  N.  Y.,  crate,  25  to  65c. 
Lima  beans,  N.  O.,  bskt..  75c  to  $2.75.  Okra, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  Jersey.  12-qt.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Onions,  Jersey,  yellow,  bskt.,  75e 
to  $1.25;  E.  Shore  A’a.,  yel.,  bskt.,  88  to  90c. 
Parslev,  En.,  bskt,,  50  to  75c.  Parsnips,  near¬ 
by.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Peas,  AVasli..  bskt.,  $2.50 
to  $2.88:  crate,  $1  to  $2.75:  L.  I.,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1.25:  N.  Y.,  bskt..  75c  to  $1.50.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  crate.  $2  to  $3.50.  New  potatoes,  N.  0., 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.63;  Aid.  and  En.  Shore  Va..  bid., 
75c  to  $1.85;  L.  I..  No.  1.  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  bbl..  75c  lo  $1.85.  Old  potatoes, 
Maine.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  80c  to  $3;  Del.  and  Md.,  %-bu. 
bskt..  $1;  Jersey,  %-bu.  bskt..  $1  to  $1.35. 
Radishes,  nearby,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50.  Spinach, 
nearby,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  l’a..  bskt.,  50  to  85c; 
Conn.,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Squash.  N.  0..  yellow, 
bskt.,  25  to  75c.  Tomatoes,  Tex.,  lug.  $2.50 
to  $3;  S.  ('.,  lug,  $1  to  $2.50;  carrier,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  Miss.,  lug,  $2;  Tenn.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
N.  C.,  lug.  65c  to  $1.50;  Va.,  lug.  60c  to  $1.38; 
Jersey,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3;  Jersey,  ft-bskt.  car¬ 
rier,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  AVatercress,  Sn.  and  En., 
100  belts.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $6.95;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $2  to  $4.25; 
calves,  $3  to  $7.50;  lambs,  $7  to  $9;  hogs,  $5.15. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $21;  No.  2.  $19;  No.  3.  $18; 
clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $21. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.03%;  No.  1  dark 
Spring,  $1.13%;  corn,  70% 0:  oats,  54%c;  rye, 
77  %c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  35c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  35c. 


Photo  Redwood  Empire  Assn. 

There  are  1,500,000  acres  of  giant  redwood  trees  in  the  Redwood  Empire;  97  per 
cent  of  the  world's  redwoods  stand  in  the  Redwood  Empire.  The  Redwood  High¬ 
way  itself  is  lined  ivith  over  100  miles  of  these  aye-old  forest  giants.  They 
height  of  364  feet  ( tallest  tree  in  the  toorld) ,  a  diameter  of  25  feet  and 
exceeding  2,500  years!  This  is  a  scene  in  Humboldt  County  in  the  Redwood  Empire 


reach  a 
id  an  aye 


sice,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  veal  calves,  milk 
I,  prime,  $6.50  to  $7;  good  to  medium,  $5.50; 
isting  chickens,  live,  lb.,  21  to  23c;  fowls, 
to  19c;  broilers,  lb.,  23  to  25e;  eggs,  local, 
>sh,  doz.,  20  to  23c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  11 
14c;  milk,  from  stores,  qt.,  10  to  13c; 
■am,  pt.,  30  to  35c;  butter,  dairy,  24  to  26c; 
tter,  creamery,  28%  to  30c;  cheese,  whole 
lk  it)..  19  to  21c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to 
V*e;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  27  to  30c;  eggs, 
(Stern,  fresh,  doz.,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  fancy, 
listing,  5-11).  average,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  fresh 
lied,  native,  lb.,  35c;  fowls,  fancy,  large,  4  to 
lb.  average,  ib.,  25c:  potatoes,  15-lb.  peck, 
to  33c!  armies.  1m. .  60  to  $1.  F.  A.  O. 


brick,  13 
15  to  16c; 
23e.  Eggs, 
20  to  22c; 
at  market, 
Poultry. - 


to  15c;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 

;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  25c;  grade  A, 
grade  B,  19c;  grade  G,  17c;  nearby 
16  to  23c. 


-Dressed 


poultry, 
lo  19c;  roasters.  18  to  26e; 
ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
broilers,  15  to  24c;  ducks,  12 


firmer ;  fowls,  14 
fryers,  25  to  26c; 
19  to  27c.  Live 
17c;  roosters.  10c; 
to  13c;  geese,  8c. 


Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25;  white  kidney,  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady;  N.  G.,  bu.,  $1.75;  Tex.,  white,  50-lb. 
bag.  $1  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25e. 
Fruits  and  Berries. — Blueberries,  Pa.,  32-qt. 


Photo  Redwood  Empire  Assu. 

Rugged  ocean  shore  of  Del  Norte  County  skirted  by  both  the  Redwood  and  Del 
Norte  Coast  highway,  interspersed  by  groves  of  giant  redwoods,  pleasant  valleys 
and  majestic  mountains.  There  are  over  500  varieties  of  wild  flowers  in  Del  Norte 

County. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Infectious  Bronchitis 
Vaccination 

Extension  Bulletin  123,  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station,  pre 
pared  by  L.  M.  Black,  Extension  Poultry 
man,  and  F.  R.  Beaudette,  Poultry  Path¬ 
ologist,  treats  the  method  of  immunizing 
poultry  against  natural  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  attack,  developed  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station.  This  bulletin  is  of  such 
importance  and  interest  that  considerable 
of  it  is  reproduced  herewith  : 

“This  method  makes  use  of  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  vaccination,  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  control  of  infectious  bronchitis 
in  chickens  and  pheasants,  species  known 
to  be  susceptible  to  attack,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions : 

“1. — For  the  protection  of  young  stock 
on  farms  where  the  disease  has  been 
prevalent  in  past  years.  Where  infec¬ 
tious  bronchitis  has  appeared  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  outbreak,  it  is  customary  to  observe 
recurrent  outbreaks  in  succeeding  years. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  infectious 
bronchitis  lies  in  the  development  of  ‘car¬ 
rier’  birds  among  those  surviving  an  out¬ 
break.  It  is  these  ‘carriers’  that  serve  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  the  succeeding 
susceptible  populations  and.  as  a  result, 
infectious  bronchitis  becomes  an  annual 
problem  on  the  infected  farm. 

“2. — For  the  prevention  of  further 
spread  of  the  disease  after  the  first  out¬ 
break  appears.  This  is  known  as  emerg¬ 
ency  vaccination.  Usually  in  a  normal 
outbreak  birds  in  a  certain  pen  or  house 
will  exhibit  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  infectious  bronchitis.  In  time  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  spread  to  other  pens  and  houses 
on  the  poultry  plant.  In  emergency  vac¬ 
cination  the  birds  in  adjoining  pens  and 
houses  are  immediately  vaccinated  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  symp¬ 
toms  in  an  effort  to  establish  immunity 
through  vaccination  before  natural  in¬ 
fection  takes  place. 

“3. — For  the  protection  of  known  sus¬ 
ceptible  birds  that  are  to  be  added  to  a 
known  infected  flock,  or  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  susceptible  flock  to  which  known 
survivors  are  to  be  added. 

“4. — For  the  protection  of  birds  on  a 
newly  established  plant  in  a  poultry 
colony  where  the  disease  is  prevalent. 
This  condition  covers  the  highly  concen¬ 
trated  type  of  poultry  development  where 
plants  directly  adjoin  each  other. 

“Infectious  bronchitis  is  a  specific, 
highly  infectious  disease  of  chickens  and 
pheasants.  It  is  caused  by  a  filterable 
virus.  Affected  birds  exhibit  difficulty  in 
breathing  due  to  the  collection  of  mucus, 
blood-stained  mucus,  or  cheesy  mem¬ 
branes  in  the  windpipe.  A  cheesy  plug 
often  forms  in  the  larynx  or  entrance  to 
the  windpipe.  These  conditions  often  re¬ 
sult  in  the  stoppage  of  the  windpipe  so 
that  suffocation  of  the  affected  bird  fol¬ 
lows.  In  some  cases  difficult  breathing 
is  not  observed,  but  the  eyes,  nasal  cavity, 
and  sinuses  contain  mucus  or  cheesy  ma¬ 
terial.  Poultrymen  frequently  refer  to 
such  affections  in  their  flocks  as  “roup,” 
a  term  which  conveys  the  nature  of  the 
general  symptoms  but  does  not  specifical¬ 
ly  identify  any  one  disease.  Infectious 
bronchitis  may  exhibit  the  pronounced 
symptoms  commonly  referred  to  as  ‘roup’ 
down  to  the  conditions  known  as  simple 
‘colds.’ 

“In  natural  outbreaks  of  bronchitis, 
mortality  frequently  reaches  extensive 
proportions.  Average  mortality  is  at 
least  2(>  per  cent  and  may  reach  50  or 
even  00  per  cent.  Egg  production  during 
an  outbreak  in  laying  flocks  rapidly 
ceases  and  may  not  be  resumed  until  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  the  peak  of  infection 
has  been  reached. 

“Certain  other  diseases  display  symp¬ 
toms  that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
infectious  bronchitis.  Infectious  coryza, 
fowl  pox,  localized  fowl  cholera,  strep¬ 
tococcus  infection  and  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency  exhibit  symptoms  that  more  or 
less  resemble  some  types  of  bronchitis. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  poultrymen  should 
consult  a  qualified  veterinarian  or  the 
poultry  pathologist  at  the  Experiment 
Station  for  a  definite  diagnosis. 

“Survivors  of  an  outbreak  develop  an 
immunity  against  bronchitis  that  extends 
throughout  life.  Evidence  at  hand  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  same  lasting  immunity  is 
gained  when  birds  are  vaccinated. 

“In  the  case  of  emergency  vaccination, 
the  operation  of  vaccination  should  be 
performed  upon  the  definite  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  symptoms  as  those  of 
infectious  bronchitis  by  a  competent  au¬ 
thority.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly 
when  introduced  into  a  susceptible  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  efficiency  of  emergency 
vaccination  in  preventing  spread  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  immunity  is 
developed  before  natural  infection  takes 
place.  Four  to  nine  days  are  required  to 
establish  immunity  after  vaccination. 

“In  the  vaccination  of  growing  birds, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  at  any 
time  after  the  birds  reach  the  age  of  six 
weeks.  When  several  ages  are  to  be 
vaccinated  it  would  be  well  to  delay  the 
operation  until  the  youjigest  lot  has 
reached  six  weeks  of  age.  If,  however, 
vaccinated  birds  can  be  well  isolated 
from  non-vaccinated  birds  and  separate 
caretakers  can  be  provided,  vaccination 
can  be  done  at  different  times.  The  vac¬ 
cination  of  all  susceptible  birds  at  the 
same  time  is  the  preferable  course  to 
follow. 

_  “Sufficient  virus  for  vaccinating  the  de¬ 
sired  number  of  birds  is  the  first  essential 
for  successful  vaccination.  Virus  is  sold 
at  present  in  a  dry  form  in  hermetically 


sealed  ampoules  of  two  sizes.  The  smaller 
unit  is  sufficient  for  inoculating  100 
birds  while  the  larger  unit  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  for  500  birds.  *  Accompanying  the 
virus  there  will  be  a  bottle  of  fluid  (di¬ 
luent),  a  small  file  and  a  brush.  The 
diluent  is  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the 
virus  and  the  two  should  be  mixed  just 
prior  to  vaccinating.  The  file  is  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  ampoule,  and  the 
brush  is  used  for  applying  the  mixed  vac¬ 
cine  to  the  birds.  The  needed  dosage  of 
vaccine  should  be  ordered  just  prior  to  its 
time  of  use  and  upon  arrival  should  be 
stored  in  a  refrigerator  until  used. 

“A  supply  of  clean  gauze  is  a  desirable 
adjunct  in  the  process  of  vaccination.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  provide  a  suitable 
catching  crate  to  facilitate  the  catching 
of  the  birds  from  the  brooder  houses  and 
a  /lumber  of  ordinary  clean  shipping 
coops  prior  to  vaccination,  two  sets  of 
coops  should  be  provided  and  care  should 
be  exercised  in  maintaining  separate  sets 
for  vaccinated  and  non-vaccinated  groups. 
It  is  further  advisable  carefully  to  disin¬ 
fect  all  shipping  coops  used  following  the 
vaccination  process. 

“No  special  care  is  necessary  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  flock  to  be  vaccinated.  Birds 
on  range  should  be  confined  to  the  houses 
the  night  before  so  they  will  be  readily 
available  for  the  operation.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  birds  in  shipping 
coops  prior  to  vaccination,  the  coops 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  crowded,  nor 
should  the  birds  be  confined  too  long  be¬ 
fore  they  are  vaccinated.  Excessive  hold¬ 
ing  in  shipping  coops  causes  birds  to  be¬ 
come  overheated  during  hot  weather  and 
causes  a  watery  diarrhsea  which  may 
tend  to  wash  out  some  of  the  vaccine. 
Such  a  condition  results  in  under-dosage. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  provide  a  crew  to 
catch  the  chickens  and  proceed  just  in 
advance  of  the  vaccinators. 

“The  virus  and  diluent  should  be  mixed 
together  thoroughly,  away  from  poultry 
houses  and  yards,  just  prior  to  use.  The 
ampoule  containing  the  virus  should  be 
burned  after  it  is  emptied.  The  person 
responsible  for  mixing  the  vaccine  should 
thoroughly  wash  his  hands  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  mixing  process  to  free 
them  of  possible  contamination  with  the 
active  agent.  No  more  vaccine  should  be 
mixed  than  will  be  used  in  a  relatively 
short  period.  If  the  virus  is  purchased 
in  100-dose  units,  each  unit  should  be 
mixed  and  used  separately  and  likewise 
in  the  case  of  500-dose  units. 

“At  least  two  persons  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  vacci¬ 
nation.  More  will  increase  the  speed  but 
the  beginner  is  advised  to  disregard  speed 
and  pay  strict  attention  to  proper  appli¬ 
cation.  Performing  the  ‘operation  early 
in  the  morning  will  add  to  the  comfort  of 
both  birds  and  operator. 

“The  operator  should  be  seated  com¬ 
fortably  near  the  catching  crate.  A  stand 
for  holding  the  vaccine  and  tools  should 
be  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  op¬ 
erator.  The  assistant  should  remove  a 
bird  from  the  catching  crate  and  pass  it 
to  the  seated  operator,  who  places  it  be¬ 
tween  his  legs  with  its  head  down  and 
its  back  to  his  left.  With  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  vent  (not  above  and 
below)  the  operator  evaginates  (turns 
inside  out)  the  upper  lip  of  the  vent  to 
expose  the  mucous  membrane  (lining). 
Then  the  vaccine  is  applied  with  the  bush 
held  in  the  right  hand.  In  small  birds 
the  brush  will  usually  have  to  be  rotated 
while  the  bristles  are  against  the  mem¬ 
brane  with  painting  motions.  Sweeping 
motions  are  to  be  avoided  because  drop¬ 
lets  of  vaccine  may  be  flipped  into  the 
air.  Contamination  of  the  operators 
fingers  and  the  skin  and  feathers  around 
the  vent  of  the  bird  should  be  avoided. 
The  vaccinated  bird  may  then  be  dropped 
to  the  range  if  desired,  or  handed  to  an¬ 
other  assistant  for  cooping.  The  brush 
is  dipped  in  the  vaccine  for  each  bird  and. 
in  withdrawing,  the  bristles  are  lightly 
pressed  against  the  inside  of  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  to  remove  excess  vaccine. 

“If  excessive  fluid  or  fecal  material  is 
encountered  in  the  cloacas  of  certain 
birds,  or  if  the  brush  becomes  contami¬ 
nated  with  fecal  material,  clean  pieces  of 
gauze  may  be  used  to  clean  the  parts  and 
brush.  When  500-dose  bottles  of  vac¬ 
cine  are  used,  it  is  advisable  to  rotate 
the  bottle  between  the  palms  of  the  hands 
after  the  vaccination  of  each  100  birds 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  vaccine.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  try  to  conserve  vac¬ 
cine  nor  to  waste  it.  An  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  regulate  the  number  of  vac¬ 
cinations  to  the  number  of  doses  pur¬ 
chased.  If  mixed  vaccine  remains  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  day’s  work,  it  may  be 
stored  overnight  in  a  refrigerator  or  on 
ice  but  it  should  not  be  held  for  longer 
periods  or  under  other  conditions.  Any 
mixed  vaccine  that  remains  after  vacci¬ 
nation  is  completed  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  strong  disinfectant. 

“When  properly  done,  vaccination  does 
not  disturb  the  general  appearance  of  the 
bird.  Young  birds  continue  to  eat  and 
gain  weight,  while  in  laying  flocks  no  per¬ 
ceptible  reduction  in  production  may  be 
noted,  other  than  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  handling  of  the  birds.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  should  be  accorded  the  vaccinated 
flock,  however,  in  an  effort  to  provide  for 
their  welfare  and  comfort.  It  should  be 
emphasized  again  that  vaccinated  flocks 
should  be  isolated  from  non-vaccinated 
groups. 

Five  days  after  vaccination  the  birds 
should  be  examined  for  ‘takes’  or  to  de¬ 
termine  the  success  of  the  vaccination 
process.  In  making  this  examination  the 
bird  is  held  as  in  vaccinating  and  the  up¬ 


per  lips  of  the  vent  is  similarly  evangi- 
nated  to  expose  the  lining  of  the  cloaca. 
In  a  properly  vaccinated  bird  the  mem¬ 
brane  will  be  found  to  be  reddened,  some¬ 
what  swollen  and  covered  with  mucus 
(sometimes  slightly  bloody),  some  flakes 
of  cheesy  material  or  in  some  cases  the 
presence  of  a  cheesy  pellet  will  be  noted. 
The  failure  of  a  ‘take’  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  lack  of  reaction.  A  sample  of  100 
birds  should  be  examined.  If  95  or  more 
show  ‘takes,’  vaccination  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  successful,  and  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  remainder  of  the  flock 
vaccinated  at  that  time  would  evidence 
similar  reactions.  If  a  lesser  number  ex¬ 
hibit  ‘takes  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  entire  flock  and  re-vaccinate  the  birds 
showing  no  reaction.  Re-vaccination  is 
easily  accomplished  by  dipping  the  bris¬ 
tles  of  the  brush  in  the  exudate  on  the 
lining  of  the  cloaca  of  a  bird  that  shows 
a  “take’  and  then  using  the  brush  to  re¬ 
vaccinate  the  bird  that  fails  to  show  the 
reaction.  It  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  examination  for  ‘takes’  be  made, 
since  ‘no-take’  birds  in  a  vaccinated  flock 
are  susceptible  and  will  react  the  same 
as  non-vaccinated  birds  when  exposed  to 
infection.  Failure  to  produce  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  ‘takes’  may  be  due  to  one  of 
the  following  reasons :  Holding  vaccine 
too  long,  insufficient  mixing,  holding  vac¬ 
cine  in  suspension  too  long,  improper  ap¬ 
plication,  under-dosage,  washing  out  of 
vaccine  through  diarrhoea  and  immune 
birds  as  a  result  of  former  exposure  to 
the  disease. 

“Bronchitis  vaccination  and  vaccina¬ 
tion  as  protection  against  fowl  pox  may 
be  performed  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
vaccination  processes  are,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  and  require  separate  ap¬ 
plications.  Where  young  birds  are  to  be 
vaccinated,  the  procedure  recommended  in 
Extension  Bulletin  120  is  advised.  Both 
vaccinations  are  possible  at  the  same 
time  because  any  reaction  which  might 
follow  bronchitis  vaccination  would  be 
over  within  a  week,  whereas  whatever 
reaction  is  produced  by  pox  vaccination 
does  not  begin  until  after  that  time. 

“The  administration  of  worm  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  vaccination  is  not 
recommended.” 


Raising  Good  Pullets 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  at  the 
annual  Poultry  Day  held  June  20  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  at  WTooster, 
was  that  of  .T.  E.  Hull,  a  poultryman 
from  Trumbull  County.  His  subject  was 
“Living  and  Learning  from  Poultry.” 
Mr.  Hull  sells  hatching  eggs  and  pullets 
for  the  laying  house. 

He  likes  to  have  his  pullets  well 
feathered,  finding  that  farmers  will  not 
buy  pullets  with  no  tails  or  with  bare 
backs.  A  proper  combination  of  heat, 
light  and  moisture  or  mostly  the  lack  of 
some  of  these,  is  responsible  for  the  trou¬ 
ble.  He  likes  to  have  his  poultry  houses 
moist.  For  this  reason  he  finds  sawdust 
the  best  bedding.  Sawdust  is  cheap  and 
leaves  the  floors  in  good  condition.  It 
can  be  brought  all  Winter  from  a  pile 
outdoors.  It  holds  moisture  and  gives 
better  feathering.  In  hot  weather  it  does 
not  hold  moisture  as  well  as  in  Winter. 
To  remedy  this  he  turns  the  spray  hose 
on  wall,  ceiling  and  sawdust  floor.  Some¬ 
times  he  also  sprays  the  chicks.  This 
cools  the  houses  off  remarkably.  On  saw¬ 
dust  floors  the  chicks  grow  fine  plumage, 
white  as  snow. 

He  uses  hose  to  clean  the  brooder 
houses.  First  the  houses  are*  swept  as 
clean  as  possible,  then  scrubbed  with 
broom  and  a  disinfectant,  then  they  are 
hosed  off  with  water,  let  stand  a  while 
and  then  hosed  off  again.  If  the  watei 
does  not  run  off,  he  makes  a  small  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  house  for  drainage. 

_  Pickouts  cause  a  lot  of  gray  hairs.  The 
piekout  shields  work  very  well,  some  10,- 
000  of  them  being  in  use  in  Mr.  Hull’s 
neighborhood.  While  they  do  not  stop 
head  and  wing  picking,  they  do  stop  en¬ 
tirely  the  vent  picking,  which  is  much 
worse  and  more  prevalent 

In  getting  the  pullets  well  feathered. 
Mr.  Hull  thinks  that  Summer  range 
shelters  are  ideal.  Buyers  want  pullets 
that  are  feathered  over  completely,  with 
good  tails  and  yellow  shanks.  '  Range 
shelters  are  the  best  means  for  this  that 
he  has  found.  He  put  1.200  March- 
hatched  pullets  out  in  Summer  range 
shelters  in  the  edge  of  his  woods  where 
it  was  cool  and  shady,  with  plenty  of 
green  feed  growing.  He  vaccinated  them. 
They  were  seven  weeks  of  age  at  vaccina¬ 
tion  and  moving  into  the  woods.  He  made 
Summer  range  shelters  IS  inches  high,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  12-inch  shelter.  He 
builds  these  shelters  of  strong,  unfinished 
lumber,  sturdy  enough  so  that  a  tractor 
or  truck  can  be  hitched  to  them  for  haul¬ 
ing  to  new  spots. 

He  had  another  lot  of  200  chicks 
which  had  come  through  an  attack  of 
coccidoisis  which  overtook  them  when 
only  a  week  old.  He  moved  them  onto 
clean  ground  in  the  woods.  In  the  lot 
of  200  there  were  only  about  six  or  seven 
which  were  not  fit  to  sell  in  the  Fall. 
He  says  to  get  them  out  in  the  brush  in 
the  shade  and  green  grass  and  watch 
them  grow.  As  a  matter  of  salesman¬ 
ship  he  takes  the  buyers  out  and  lets 
them  see  the  chicks  among  the  green 
grass.  They  look  great.  The  pullets  get 
yellow  shanks,  bright  red  combs  and  a 
bloom  on  their  plumage.  Running  water 
used  to  be  considered  a  great  asset,  but 
Mr.  Hull  thinks  it  is  of  doubtful  value, 
because  it  sometimes  carries  diseases  and 
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the  water  gets  very  dirty  and  sometimes 
unpleasantly  odorous. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Dakan  said  among  other 
things  that  he  believes  from  his  study  and 
experimentation  that  the  stimulus  which 
causes  hens  to  lay  with  the  all-night 
lights,  is  not  the  extra  feed  consumed  but 
the  light  itself.  He  has  tried  running 
two  pens  of  pullets  under  identical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  lights  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  season.  One  pen  had  the  feed  boxes 
covered  at  night  and  they  laid  as  well  as 
the  pen  which  had  access  to  feed  at  all 
times.  He  does  not  recommend  Winter 
lights  for  good  laying  pullets,  but  only 
tor  old  hens  or  poor  pullets  which  would 
not  lay  otherwise. 

It  seems  that  poultry  which  have  come 
through  an  attack  of  range  paralysis  are 
thereafter  immune  and  there  is  some  hope 
that  their  projeny  may  be  immune  also 
or  at  least  resistant  to  it.  though  this 
last  point  is  not  as  yet  fully  established. 

ChlO.  MARION  C.  ELLENWOOD. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  first  of  the  Golden  Sheaf  pins  re¬ 
cently  awarded  to  members  of  the 
Grange  who  have  held  a  membership 
more  than  50  years  was  one  to  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  Buell  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  for 
many  years  has  served  as  State  Grange 
Lecturer.  This  golden  pin  was  given  to 
Miss  Buell  by  her  many  admirers  in  the 
Wolverine  State. 

County  Deputy  John  Haaf  of  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  has  recently  organized  a 
Grange  with  200  charter  members.  The 
name  of  this  organization  is  Summit 
Grange. 

Two  Granges  were  organized  in  New 
1  ork  State  during  May — Butternut  Val¬ 
ley  m  Otsego  County,  and  Jewett  in 
Greene  County.  The  Juvenile  Granges 
organized  in  New  York  during  April  and 
May  were  Clarksville  in  Albany  County, 
Clinton  in  Oneida  County,  Dresserville 
in  Cayuga  County,  Stafford  in  Genesee 
County,  Genesee  Valley  in  Allegany 
County  and  Watertown  in  Jefferson 
County,  the  latter  reorganized. 

Jefferson  County  had  the  record  at¬ 
tendance  among  the  counties  of  New 
lork  State  in  the  recent  series  of  35 
regional  Grange  conferences,  held  by 
State  Master  F.  J.  Freestone,  Mrs.  Free¬ 
stone  and  State  Lecturer  Stella  B.  Mil¬ 
ler.  Jefferson's  attendance  was  310  The 
average  attendance  for  the  35  confer¬ 
ences  was  140.  West  Chazy  Grange,  of 
Clinton  County,  home  Grange  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  held  the  record  of  having  the 
largest  number  of  members  present,  80. 

A  memorable  anniversary  was  that  of 
the  bOth  birthday  party  of  Turkey  Hill 
Grange  of  Illinois,  recently  held  with 
many  distinguished  guests.  Turkey  Hill 
Grange  is  also  a  Model  Grange.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  anniversary  was  a 
pageant  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L 
Arthur,  Past  Lecturer  of  the  New  YTork 
State  Grange.  Nearly  all  those  taking 
part  in  the  pageant  were  descendants  or 
relatives  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
historic  Grange.  William  J.  Miller,  sole 
survivor  of  the  charter  members,  was 
present  at  the  celebration  and  was  highly 
honored  by  the  Grange.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  Grange  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Miller  Eckert,  mother  of  State  Master 
Eugene  A.  Eckert  of  the  Illinois  State 
Grange,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Grange.  State 
Master  Eckhert  himself  was  formerly  a 
member  of  Turkey  Hill  Grange.  Mr. 
Eckert  is  also  vice-president  of"  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company, 
and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer 
announces  that  Saturday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  has  been  designated  as  Boos¬ 
ter  Night. 

A  seventh-degree  class  of  15.000  is  the 
goal  for  the  68th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  to  be  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  November.  The  seventh  degree 
will  be  conferred  on  November  16,  and 
there  will  be  six  classes,  running  from 
9  A.  M.  until  midnight.  The  degree  will 
be  given  in  the  Buslinell  Auditorium, 
which  seats  3,300  people. 

4  hat  1934  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
years  of  all  Grange  history,  is  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Ca- 
ton  of  Coshocton,  Ohio.  The  quarterlv 
report  of  Secretary  Caton  for  the  period 
ending  July  1  surely  bears  out  his  pre¬ 
diction.  It  shows  109  new  Subordinate 
Granges  organized  for  the  quarter  and 
58  new  Juvenile  Granges  added  as  well. 
Organization  work  is  65  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  States 
showing  the  most  new  subordinate 
Granges  are  Tennessee  with  16,  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  14.  Ohio  with  12.  and  North 
Carolina  and  Washington  with  11  each 
New  York  State  has  2.  Other  States 
show  the  following  gains :  Kansas  and 
Virginia  6  each;  Michigan  5;  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  3  each ; 
Colorado,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota 
and  West  Virginia  2  each;  Arkansas, 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Vermont  1  each.  Then  there 
are  20  reorganized  Granges,  Michigan 
leading  with  7. 

In  the  Juvenile  field,  Ohio  is  evidently 
trying  to  regain  first  place  away  from 
New  York,  as  she  has  15  new  organiza¬ 
tions  to  New  fork’s  10.  Massachusetts 
comes  next  with  7.  Others  are  :  Kansas 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania,  4  each;  Michigan  3,  and 
one  each  in  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois,  Maine,  Oregon,,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


INVESTIGATIONS  show  that  28  years  ago  the 
New  York  State  debt  was  about  $10,000,000,  but 
is  now  $500,000,000.  The  cost  of  interest  and  amor¬ 
tization  has  increased  in  two  years  50  per  cent.  This 
year  this  cost  is  about  $36,000,000.  It  is  constantly 
going  up.  Twenty  years  ago  the  per  capita  public 
debt  was  $100.  In  this  year,  1934,  it  is  $S00.  This 
means  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  in  the 
United  States  this  year  starts  off  with  a  debt  bur¬ 
den  of  $.800  on  his  or  her  shoulders.  The  bulk  of 
this  frenzy  for  debts  and  spending  has  come  upon 
us  during  the  last  10  or  12  years.  This  seems  a 
high  price  for  our  children  to  pay  for  our  adven¬ 
ture  into  hero  worship. 

* 

ASES  have  come  under  our  observation  re¬ 
cently  where  young  women  on  a  restricted  re¬ 
ducing  diet  suffered  severe  injury  to  their  teeth. 
A  dentist  told  us  of  a  girl  under  20,  formerly  plump, 
but  now  thinned  down  to  the  desired  string-bean 
outline,  whose  teeth  were  crumbling  away  so  that 
they  would  scarcely  hold  the  fillings.  We  do  not 
know  what  her  dietary  fads  were,  but  the  sensible 
dentist  warned  her  that  a  varied  diet,  including 
plenty  of  milk,  was  necessary  if  she  would  not  be¬ 
come  toothless.  Naturally  there  are  cases  of  illness 
where  the  diet  must  be  much  restricted,  but  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  healthy  person  who  adopts  some  very  nar¬ 
row  diet  merely  to  lose  flesh  is  seeking  trouble.  Cut¬ 
ting  out  milk  and  milk  products  is  especially  un¬ 
wise,  for  milk  is  a  protective  food  of  especial  value. 
Dr.  McCollum  observes  that  while  milk  is  not  quite 
a  complete  food,  it  is  the  only  food  for  which  there 
is  no  effective  substitute,  its  proteins  so  constituted 
as  to  enhance  the  value  of  many  of  the  proteins  of 
other  foodstuffs.  Abundant  exercise  and  moderation 
in  eating,  especially  of  desserts  and  candies,  are 
sensible  precautions  in  the  prevention  of  excessive 
weight,  but  entirely  too  many  people  only  take  fresh 
air  in  the  form  of  an  automobile  ride  and  carefully 
avoid  the  best  of  all  exercise,  that  of  walking.  A 
rigid  diet  that  omits  essentials  for  bodily  repair  is 
sure  to  result  in  nutritional  defects.  In  the  cases  of 
suddenly  developed  tooth  trouble  we  have  referred 
to  we  do  not  know  what  system  of  diet  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  our  guess  is  that  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  milk  and  milk  products. 

* 

ORKMEN  recently  unearthed  the  bones  of  a 
crocodile  that  died  in  New  Jersey's  inland  sea 
probably  50,000,000  years  ago.  The  scientists  say 
that  when  this  crocodile  lived  all  Southern  and 
Central  New  Jersey  must  have  been  under  salt 
water,  the  waves  lapping  upon  the  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands.  They  also  agree  that  the  climate  was  semi- 
tropical,  a  conclusion  with  which  many  of  us  agreed 
last  Summer.  The  crocodile  bones  were  found  in 
digging  out  green  sand  marl.  There  is,  to  us,  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  in  the  study  of  paleontology,  which 
enables  science  to  reconstruct  past  ages  and  some-( 
times  from  a  single  footprint,  bring  back  to  us  those 
strange  and  terrifying  forms  of  animal  life  that 
■walked  the  world  when  it  was  young.  It  reminds 
us  of  that  wonderful  chapter  in  Ezekiel  when,  in 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  the  prophet  is  told  to 
“breathe  upon  these  slain  and  they  shall  live.”  As 
we  walk  about  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
stirring  up  nothing  more  imposing  than  a  well-fed 
toad,  we  sometimes  think  of  the  forms  of  life  now 
extinct,  that,  either  in  life  or  in  death,  helped  to 
build  up  the  material  world  as  we  now  know  it. 
Most  of  these  creatures,  according  to  their  recon¬ 
structed  forms,  had  a  very  small  brain  capacity — 
they  lived  by  brute  force  rather  than  intellect.  Their 
passing  seems  to  us  a  good  omen ;  an  assurance  that 


throughout  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  a  material 
world,  its  ultimate  survival  depends  not  upon  greed 
and  brutality,  but  upon  the  higher  things  -of  mind 
and  spirit  and  their  imponderable  values. 

T  THE  beginning  of  this  century  the  canning 
industry  of  Canada  amounted  to  $8,250,000.  In 
1932  the  gross  products  of  Canada's  fish  canneries 
were  valued  at  $11,462,577.  Condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  amounted  to  $7,392,897,  and  canned  meats 
accounted  for  $685,765.  Fruit  and  vegetables  led  the 
list  with  a  value  of  $30,034,537.  but  exports  of  fish 
were  highest  with  a  total  of  $7,361,077.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fish  for  canning  purposes  is  salmon,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  two-tliirds  of  the  total.  Lobsters 
come  second  and  sardines  third.  The  principal  can¬ 
ned  fruit,  according  to  value,  is  pears,  followed  by 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  raspberries  and 
strawberries  in  the  order  given.  Canned  vegetables 
were  valued  at  $8,296,652  and  soup  at  $3,408,050.  Of 
the  production  during  1932  exports  disposed  of 
canned  foods  to  the  value  of  $11,342,719,  leaving  for 
home  consumption  a  total  amount  of  $23,961,683,  or 
an  average  of  about  $2.28  per  capita  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

* 

URING  the  latter  part  of  June,  steers  grading 
as  good  to  choice,  live  weight,  have  been  selling 
at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  for  an  average  of  $7 
per  100  lbs.  Wholesale  price  of  carcass  beef,  grad¬ 
ing  as  select,  for  a  comparable  period  in  Central 
New  York,  was  12*4  cents  per  pound.  A  1.000-lb. 
steer  selling  for  the  price  mentioned  gave  a  gross 
return  of  $70  to  the  feeder.  Steers  of  these  grades 
dress  an  average  of  55  per  cent  of  their  live  weight. 
The  wholesale  price  of  such  steers  when  dressed, 
based  on  these  figures,  would  be  $68.75.  Thousands 
of  steers  have  been  slaughtered  and  sold  at  these 
price  ratios.  The  return  derived  from  the  hide, 
offal  and  other  by-products,  represents  the  possible 
profit.  Their  value  in  the  larger  terminal  packing 
plants  must  pay  not  only  killing  costs,  but  also  for 
refrigeration,  shipping  long  distances,  rehandling, 
storing  and  wholesale  selling  as  dressed  beef,  against 
strong  competition.  Based  on  prevailing  retail 
prices  for  dressed  beef  in  Central  New  York,  during 
the  time  mentioned,  the  total  average  retail  price 
obtained  for  such  a  550-lb.  steer  carcass  was  $117.94, 
or  a  little  under  21  V->  cents  per  pound.  Out  of  this 
increase  of  71.5  per  cent  must  come  all  labor,  over¬ 
head  and  delivery  costs.  Most  retail  stores  find  it 
necessary  to  operate  on  a  higher  percentage  than 
this  to  make  any  profit  on  articles  much  less  i>erisli- 
able  than  beef.  Cattle  feeders  this  year  are  making 
money  because  existing  market  ratios  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  their  industry.  Compare  these  ratios 
with  existing  price  spreads  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  Producers  are  receiving  three  cents  a  quart, 
or  less.  Consumers  are  paying  13  cents  per  quart 
delivered  for  bottled  milk.  This  is  a  spread  of  over 
300  per  cent.  Milk  distribution  costs  from  producer 
to  consumer  certainly  should  involve  no  more  ex¬ 
pense,  labor  and  overhead  than  with  beef.  If  it 
does  the  existing  system  lacks  efficiency  and  should 
be  revised. 

* 

N  ARBORETUM  of  500  acres  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  near  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Fingra.  Both  re¬ 
forestation  and  propagation  of  wild  life  are  the 
aims  of  this  enterprise.  About  15.000  pine  and 
spruce  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  tract  is  at 
present  the  home  of  12  species  of  game  birds  and 
22  species  of  mammals,  which  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  largely  in  the  favorable  environment.  A 
roadway  has  been  built  through  the  arboretum,  so 
that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  those  interested 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  game  refuge. 

* 

VERY  housekeeper  knows  that  when  she  is 
slicing  apples  for  sauce  or  pies,  the  fruit  dis¬ 
colors  quickly  on  exposure  to  air.  This  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  fruit  driers,  who  treat 
the  fruit  with  sulphur  dioxide  to  bleach  it.  The 
problem  has  long  been  studied  by  the  scientists  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  have 
found  that  apples  will  retain  their  original  color  if 
immediately  after  being  cut  they  are  sprayed  with 
pineapple  juice.  The  juice  is  a  by-product  in  the 
canning  of  pineapples.  The  department  has  applied 
for  a  public  service  patent  on  the  new  process  to 
make  it  available  free  to  all  residents  of  the  United 
States.  One  great  advantage  of  this  process  is  that 
there  is  no  objectionable  residue,  whereas  sulphured 
fruits,  while  having  a  good  color,  still  retain  some 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide.  The  new  process  improves 
the  value  of  two  agricultural  products  by  putting 
them  together.  Housewives  often  check  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  fruits  they  are  preparing  for  canning 
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by  dropping  the  peeled  and  sliced  fruit  in  water 
containing  a  little  salt  or  vinegar,  or  by  sprinkling 
it  with  lemon  juice  so  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unjust  to 
consider  the  new  and  valuable  scientific  process,  an 
extended  development  of  domestic  practice. 

* 

REPORTS  from  Hollywood  state  that  some  much- 
advertised  pictures  soon  to  be  released  are  un¬ 
dergoing  careful  revision  for  the  removal  of  the 
more  objectionable  features.  This  is  not,  apparent¬ 
ly,  due  to  what  old-fashioned  iieople  called  a  “con¬ 
viction  of  sin”  on  the  part  of  the  producers,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  see  signs  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 
great  moral  agencies  of  the  nation,  with  the 
churches  in  the  battle  front,  are  sickened  by  the  de¬ 
basing  nature  of  many  screen  dramas,  and  are  de¬ 
termined  that  they  shall  cease  to  offend  against 
decency.  The  makers  of  such  pictures  say  that  they 
only  produce  what  the  people  demand,  but  they  do 
not  admit  that  they  themselves  create  this  demand. 
There  is  no  question  that  young  people  gain  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  vice  and  crime  most  readily  through 
the  screen :  even  young  children  learn  to  look  upon 
bandits  as  heroes,  and  young  girls  learn  to  model 
both  appearance  and  behavior  upon  the  heroines  of 
vice  and  obscenity.  But  the  efforts  of  churchmen 
and  moral  leaders  to  combat  this  evil  are  powerless 
unless  backed  by  a  united  public  sentiment  and, 
above  all,  by  parents  who  ai-e  determined  that  their 
children  shall  be  protected.  At  the  present  time 
our  nation  holds  a  conspicuous  position  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  its  crimes  of  violence 
and  its  laxity  of  punishment.  A  large  proportion 
of  robberies  and  other  crimes  are  committed  by 
young  people.  If  an  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
screen  pictures  presented  will  lessen  familiarity 
with  crime  and  vice,  we  should  all  put  our  influence 
behind  it.  For : 

“Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

* 

AUGUST  ll  is  the  date  when  our  Tour  Around 
and  Across  America  starts.  It  takes  us  to 
Havana,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Old  Mexico, 
California,  the  Redwood  Empire  of  great  trees,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington.  Mt.  Rainier,  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  home  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  This  program  is  surely  a  “feast  of  fat 
things” — not  a  dull  moment,  good  company,  com¬ 
fort  and  everything  planned  so  that  there  is  no 
bother.  Send  for  the  prospectus  today  and  arrange 
to  go  with  us. 


Brevities 

In  Germany,  the  hog  population  June  1  was  22,360,- 
000,  or  6  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

“He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend 
to  spare,  and  he  who  has  one  enemy  will  meet  him 
everywhere.” 

Loadings  of  revenue  paying,  freight  during  week 
ending  June  23  amounted  to  621.872  cars,  or  about 
12,000  more  than  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

For  plant  lice  on  your  flowering  plants,  use  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  nicotine  sulphate  and  two  tablespoons  of 
soap  flakes  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Apply  the  spray 
thoroughly. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Department  inspectors  are 
getting  after  the  fake  farmers’  roadside  stands,  and 
cut-rate  stores  selling  “fresh”  eggs  at  such  low  prices 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  fresh. 

One  of  the  great  New  York  stores  stresses  the  ad¬ 
vertising  slogan  "It’s  smart  to  be  thrifty.”  We  are 
not  prepared  to  dispute  the  assertion,  whichever  mean¬ 
ing  we  attach  to  the  word  “smart.” 

In  Ohio,  the  farmers’  institute  is  still  an  important 
agricultural  activity.  The  attendance  during  the  sea¬ 
son  1933-1934  was  823,164,  or  7,000  more  than  the 
previous  year.  In  all  there  were  3,235  sessions. 

Thf  “old  man  of  Turkey,”  Zaro  Aglia.  who  claimed 
to  be  160  years  old,  died  at  Istanbul  in  June.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  fought  against  the  troops  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  at  Acre  in  Syria  in  1799.  He  visited 
this  country  in  1930. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  now  appeared  on  trees  and 
shrubs  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  are  causing  severe  damage  in  the  Bronx.  No 
doubt  tin'  insect  has  come  in  from  New  England,  pos¬ 
sibly  touring  by  automobile. 

A  recent  survey  discussed  the  opportunities  for  col¬ 
lege  men  in  business.  One  well-known  philanthropist 
and  business  man  said  lie  favored  the  scheme  recently 
promulgated  in  Germany  by  which  college  men  would 
lie  forced  to  spend  a  year  on  a  farm  before  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  business  or  the  professions.  “There 
cannot,  to  my  mind,  be  a  better  start  in  life  for  an 
able-bodied  young  person  than  a  full  year  in  the  open 
at  hard  work  and  alongside  of  farmers  or  farm  labor¬ 
ers,”  he  wrote. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  inherited  letters,  documents 
or  other  material  dealing  with  Major  John  Andre  who 
was  captured  at  Tappan.  N.  Y.,  in  1780.  and  hanged 
as  a  spy  by  Gen.  Washington?  Miss  Ida  M.  Mellen. 
523  $ixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  preparing  a  life  of 
Major  Andr£  from  new  material  obtained  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  Perhaps  descendants  of  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  families  of  tin'  Revolutionary  period  may  be  able 
to  supply  Miss  Mellen  with  inherited  information 
about  Major  Andre  that  has  been  overlooked  by  other 
biographers. 
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Home  Counties  and  People 

HURRIED  trip  through  the  three  counties  of 
New  York  during  the  first  week  of  July  found 
farmers  in  the  last  days  of  the  hay  harvest  in 
Orange  and  Southern  Ulster,  and  rather  in  the  midst 
of  the  harvest  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  Sullivan. 
This  region  was  fairly  well  provided  with  moisture 
during  the  Spring  months,  when  drought  prevailed 
elsewhere.  Crops  reflect  the  supply  of  moisture. 
Hay  is  abundant.  Wheat,  what  one  sees  of  it,  is  a 
fair  average  or  better.  The  oat  crop  is  promising, 
and  corn  is  especially  good.  Some  fields  of  corn  we 
have  never  seen  better  for  the  season  of  year,  and 
never  surpassed.  Alfalfa  does  well  in  some  sections 
of  Orange  County.  The  second  crop  is  already  well 
advanced  in  some  locations. 

In  this  territory  milk  is  the  hoiie  and  of  late  years 
the  despair  of  farmers.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of 
milk  is  a  little  higher  than  it  was  in  the  first  half 
of  1933,  but  the  cost  of  feed  and  other  farm  and 
home  supplies  has  ‘gone  up  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  price  of  milk.  A  capable  farmer  in  the 
heart  of  the  dairy  section  said  he  lost  $30  a  month 
in  January,  February  and  March,  and  was  just 
about  breaking  even  now.  That  means  a  loss  for 
the  year.  The  average  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
if  he  charges  up  experience  and  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment,  nothing  is  left  as  wages  for  himself  and 
members  of  the  family  who  help. 

Aside  from  the  meager  monthly  returns  which  af¬ 
fect  all,  there  are  other  factors  which  dip  into  the 
dairyman's  capital  in  farm  and  equipment,  and  cause 
resentment.  The  tuberculosis  test  in  Orange  County 
took  carloads  of  cows  out  of  the  herds  during  re¬ 
cent  months.  This  either  stopped  income  entirely 
or  made  serious  inroads  into  it  before  the  herds 
could  be  replenished  by  new  milkers.  The  indemnity, 
when  it  did  come,  was  not  enough  to  pay  for  re¬ 
placement.  Many  cows  have  come  into  the  county 
through  cattle  dealers,  and  many  buyers  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  credit.  This  has  had  a  tendency 
to  raise  prices  of  cows.  Prices  range  from  .$75  up. 
In  the  meantime  inspection  and  condemnation  for 
Bang's  disease  and  mastitis  has  increased.  Intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  know  that  many  of  the  regulations 
and  much  of  the  slaughter  is  useless  and  wasteful. 
They  resent  it.  But  the  less  able,  who  suffer  most, 
have  no  redress.  Forceful  men  sometimes  avoid 
some  of  it.  It  is  not.  possible  to  estimate  the 
total  cost  of  this  so-called  sanitary  work  during  the 
last  six  months  in  Orange  County,  but  farmers  say 
the  cost  of  it  if  known  would  be  appalling.  The 
propaganda  has  reached  the  city  authorities  and 
they  now  pass  ordinances  banning  milk  from  un¬ 
tested  cows,  but  they  make  no  provision  to  help  pay 
for  the  cost  of  it. 

Another  factor  of  trouble  is  the  late  frenzy  for 
fat  in  milk.  The  dealers  reject  grade  A  below  3.7  per 
cent  fat  test,  and  of  a  test  above  4.2  per  cent.  This 
accommodates  their  purpose  for  a  special  brand  to 
sell  consumers  at  a  three  cents  a  quart  or  $1.41  per 
100  lbs.  premium.  To  make  the  minimum  test  the 
producer  must  wink  at  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
fore  milk.  Those  who  make  milk  above  4.2  per  cent 
fat  lose  the  fat  above  this  point.  The  bacterial  lest 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  and  when  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  complied  with  the  producer  gets  a 
pretty  thin  slice  of  that  grade  A  bonus  paid  by  the 
buyer  But  that  is  not  all  yet.  On  this  trip  a 
dairyman  of  exceptional  culture  and  ability  named 
a  plant  in  the  same  county,  making  grade  B  milk 
which  goes  into  the  grade  A  class  to  the  dealer 
handling  his  genuine  grade  A  product-  This  in¬ 
creases  the  surplus  of  grade  A  milk,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  only  47  per  cent  of  his  milk  is  reported  in 
grade  A,  and  53  per  cent  goes  into  lower  price  clas¬ 
sifications.  I  am  so  confident  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  information  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  publish 
it  as  accurate,  and  assert  a  readiness  to  prove  it  if 
any  interested  party  challenges  its  truth.  When  a 
man  of  this  quality  finds  himself  tangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  system  what  are  the  chances  of  those 
less  favored  with  intellectual  and  material  gifts? 

Dairymen  of  all  types  and  affiliations  through  this 
territory  were  singularly  unanimous  in  their  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  $500, 000  advertising  milk  fund,  but  in¬ 
terested  in  the  eight-cents-a-quart  sales  in  the  city. 
The  latter  they  would  like  to  see  extended  to  every 
city  family.  They  believe  it  would  take  up  tin1  sur¬ 
plus  and  cause  an  increased  demand  at  five  cents  a 
quart  to  the  producer  and  nine  cents  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  advertising  fund 
would  test  out  their  proposition.  They  have  no  il¬ 
lusions  about  who  will  ultimately  pay  the  whole  ad¬ 
vertising  bill,  but  they  are  neither  excited  nor  re¬ 
sentful  about  it.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
tendency  of  organizations  and  bureaus  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  taking  their  business  and  their  authority 


out  of  their  hands.  That  means  a  loss  of  liberty 
and  personal  freedom.  If  pressed  too  far  I  believe 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  would  be  child's  play 
compared  with  what  they  would  do  to  the  bureau¬ 
crats  who  would  attempt  permanently  to  usurp  their 
liberties.  j.  j.  d. 


Lessons  in  Jugglery 

THE  Moreland  investigation  has  revealed  some 
financial  wizardry  on  the  part  of  the  mortgage 
guaranty  companies  during  1931,  1932  and  1933. 

The  Bond  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  neglected  to 
disclose  in  its  1932  stockholders’  report  that  $142,- 
900,000  of  its  guaranteed  mortgages  were  in  default 
either  in  interest  or  taxes. 

The  New  York  Title  &  Mortgage  Co.  redeemed 
many  of  its  certificates  before  maturity  for  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  official  group,  while  payments  due 
other  certificate  holders  were  withheld  and  never 
paid.  To  make  loans  within  the  legal  limits  of 
property  values,  they  simply  boosted  the  appraisals 
of  the  properties.  The  same  company,  finding  its 
cash  balance  insufficient,  borrowed  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  make  its  annual  balance  sheet  look  better 
on  December  31,  1932,  and  paid  it  back  on  January 
3,  1933. 

When  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  took 
charge  of  the  Title  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  of 
Sullivan  County,  he  found  that,  following  a  liberal 
policy,  the  company  had  issued  $14,000  more  cer¬ 
tificates  than  there  were  mortgages  to  cover  them. 

When  a  property  owner  offered  to  pay  off  $50  or 
$100  on  his  mortgage  held  by  the  Home  Title  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  the  company  would  persuade  him  to  buy 
guaranteed  certificates  instead  and  let  his  mort¬ 
gage  stand.  Today,  the  mortgage  still  stands  un¬ 
reduced  and  the  property  owner  owns  a  lot  of  cer¬ 
tificates  on  which  he  can't  collect  a  penny. 

The  provision  of  the  insurance  law  that  a  com¬ 
pany's  guaranty  fund  must  equal  at  least  two-thirds 
of  its  paid-in  capital  did  not  bother  the  Long  Island 
Title  &  Guarantee  Co.  Its  guaranty  fund  went  as 
low  as  13  per  cent  and  besides,  61  per  cent  of  its 
loans  were  on  vacant  land. 

Although  the  Lawyers  Title  &  Guaranty  Co.  de¬ 
cided  in  1932  that  it  could  not  pay  off  many  of  its 
matured  certificates,  still  in  that  same  year  it  paid 
$400,000  in  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 

In  1932  the  Lawyers  Mortgage  Co.  sold  $4,000,000 
of  mortgage  certificates  to  several  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  but  took  in  part  payment  $250,000  of  value¬ 
less  property.  The  net  result  was  that  the  cer¬ 
tificates  were  sold  at  a  7  per  cent  discount,  although 
at  the  same  time,  small  investors  were  allured  to 
pay  face  value  for  these  certificates. 

The  State  Title  &  Mortgage  Co.  could  not  figure 
out  how  to  pay  interest  on  foreclosed  properties. i 
Finally  a  plan  was  evolved  by  which  title  to  the 
foreclosed  property  was  taken  by  a  related  com¬ 
pany.  Then  State  Title  made  a  loan  to  a  third 
company  which  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  the  ‘•title¬ 
holding”  company.  That  company  then  paid  it  back 
to  State  Title  as  “interest”  and  the  loan  to  the 
third  company  appeared  as  an  asset  on  State  Title's 
books.  The  debt  had  become  an  asset. 

There  is  a  law  that  no  mortgage  company  can 
make  a  single  loan  on  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its 
capitalization.  Application  was  made  to  the  West¬ 
chester  Title  &  Trust  Co.  for  a  $600,000  loan  on  a 
large  apartment  house.  Not  having  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  capital,  the  company  had  a  fire-wall  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  house  and  then  made 
two  loans  of  $300,000  each. 

These  disclosures  baffle  human  credulity  and  yet 
the  proof  comes  from  the  testimony  of  the  com¬ 
panies’  own  officials.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  they 
were  allowed  to  build  up  their  crooked  house  of 
cards  which,  when  it  toppled,  fell  not  on  the  heads 
of  the  perpetrators,  but  on  those  of  innocent  in¬ 
vestors  who  were  promised  “the  safest  investment 
in  the  world.” 

It  is  a  costly  lesson  for  frugal  and  conservative 
people  who  were  induced  to  hand  over  every  penny 
of  their  savings  to  incompetent  and  selfish  gamblers. 
If  nothing  else,  this  investigation  serves  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  of  us,  that  no  one  can  better  take  care  of 
our  own  money  than  ourselves. 

The  Frazier-Lemke  Bill 

NDER  the  new  Frazier-Lemke  law,  if  the  farm¬ 
er  cannot  work  out  a  compromise  with  mort¬ 
gagee.  he  may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  appraisal 
ot  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  mortgaged  or 
tree  and  clear,  at  its  then  fair  and  reasonable  value. 
The  farmer-debtor  will  l>e  allowed  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property,  A  trustee  is  appointed  to  rep¬ 


resent  the  unsecured  creditors  whereby  the  trustee 
agrees  to  return  the  property  back  to  the  debtor  if 
he  makes  the  following  payments :  2 %  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  price  within  two  years,  2%  per  cent  with¬ 
in  three  years,  5  per  cent  within  four  years,  5  per 
cent  within  five  years  and  the  unpaid  balance  with¬ 
in  six  years.  The  debtor  must  also  pay  taxes  and 
an  annual  interest  charge  of  1  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  price. 

Upon  the  filing  of  objections  by  any  secured 
creditor  as  to  the  manner  of  payment  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  court  will  stay  all  proceedings  against  the 
^debtor  for  five  years  during  which  time  the  debtor 
can  retain  possession  of  his  property  by  paying  a 
reasonable  annual  rental.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
debtor  pays  the  full  appraised  price  at  any  time 
within  the  five  years,  he  can  procure  his  discharge. 

A  practical  application  of  this  law  would  probably 
work  out  as  follows :  A  farmer  has  debts  amounting 
to  $10,000,  made  up  of  a  $5,000  mortgage  on  his 
farm,  a  $2,000  chattel  mortgage,  and  $3,000  in  un¬ 
secured  merchandise  claims.  His  farm  is  appraised 
at  $4,000,  his  mortgaged  chattels  at  $1,500,  and  the 
rest  of  his  property  at  $1,500.  Under  this  new  law, 
the  holder  of  the  farm  mortgage  would  receive  as  an¬ 
nual  interest  1  per  cent  of  $4,000,  the  chattel  mort¬ 
gagee  10  per  cent  of  $1,500,  and  the  unsecured 
creditors  1  per  cent  of  $1,500.  Principal  payments 
would  be  made  on  the  same  basis. 

This  statute  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  any 
court.  Its  constitutionality  may  be  challenged  by 
creditors. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Your  editorial  on  pege  457,  “Masks  Shield  Milk  Ex¬ 
ploiters”  shows  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for  the  rights 
of  the  farmer..  You  talk  in  plain  English.  Y'ou  are 
understood  by  all.  Give  us  more  of  your  truthful  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  New  York  milk  situation.  p.  s. 

New  York. 


The  “Honest  Public” 

,  A  local  public  official  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “Did 
you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  amount  of  graft  which  is 
put  over  on  us  office-holders  by  the  ‘honest  public'  which 
is  always  loudly  complaining  of  the  terrible  grafting 
proclivities  of  public  officials?”  He  continued.  "Hardly 
a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive  an  envelope  or  two, 
which,  when  opened,  I  find  contains  two  or  more 
tickets,  sometimes  as  many  as  10.  Accompanying  these 
tickets  will  be  a  very  nice  note  reading.  'Please  ac¬ 
cept  enclosed  tickets ;  make  checks  payable  to.  etc.” 
“Do  you  send  the  check?”  1  queried.  “Of  course  I  do.” 
he  returned.  “No  check,  no  votes.  That's  what  the  note 
means,  so  I  pay  and  charge  it  to  campaign  expense.” 

I  believe  that  this  practice  is  widespread,  and  to 
me  it  proves  that  the  public  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
officials.  We  have  within  ourselves  that  for  which  we 
always  are  looking  in  others.  Bluntly  put.  two  crooks 
meet,  one  a  blackmailer,  the  other  a  vote-buyer.  We 
need  reform  in  the  political  morals  of  the  general 
public  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  politieia us. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


A  City  Consumer  of  Milk 

.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  67  vears  ago 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  I  have  always  had  a  tender 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  farmer,  having  been  one  25 
years,  the  first  2.)  years,  and  know  the  rough  road  they 
have  had  to  travel,  with  little  sympathy  or  help  asked 
or  given  from  “the  powers  that  be.”  and  the  fact  is 
they  do  not  ask  for  either,  but  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
their  farm  to  their  own  advantage,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  Some  years  ago  Borden's  went  through 
that  country  signing  farmers  up  in  an  iron-bound  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  milk  to  the  Dairymen's  League  and  to  no 
other  party  for  life  or  words  to  that  effect.  After  a 
few  months  trial  my  father  sold  his  cows  and  never 
sold  milk  to  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  June  this  year  my  wife  and  I  made 
a  tour  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  back  to  ancestral  farms. 
The  Parker  Milk  Company  has  assembling  plants  in 
Massachusetts  that  appear  to  be  all  the  producer- 
farmer  as  well  as  the  consumer  could  desire.  They 
pay  the  farmer  six  cents  for  Guernsey  milk  and  sell 
grade  A  milk  at  16  cents.  In  the  same  month  in 
Pennsylvania  the  Dairymen’s  League  (Borden’s)  paid 
a  little  less  than  three  cents  per  quart  for  the  same 
grade  of  milk,  and  we  pay  16  cents  delivered  in  New 
York  City.  I  say  Borden’s,  for  that  concern  dominates 
completely  the  League,  the  powers  at  Albany  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  and  the  forgotten  man  is  the  farmer  of 
New  York  State. 

(  The  only  salvation  for  the  milk  producer  is  the 
Grange,  by  and  for  the  farmers.  Politicians  care  lit¬ 
tle  whether  they  sink  or  swim,  if  only  the  political 
power  is  held  for  and  by  the  politicians  themselves. 
The  $500,000  in  Albany  to  “advertise  milk,"  is  a  little 
sop  to  politicians  and  no  benefit  to  farmers  in  the 
least-  oscar  h.  white. 


With  pastures  dried  up,  feed  sky  high,  and  milk  at 
$1  per  100  lbs.,  farmers  here  in  Allegany  County  have 
reached  the  limit  of  endurance.  Even  the  skim-milk 
at  our  plant  is  converted  into  buttermilk  and  sold  for 
15  cents  per  gallon.  Cheese  made  from  skim-milk  brings 
15  cents  per  pound.  This  is  three  to  four  times  the 
price  for  skim-milk  that  we  get  for  whole  milk.  They 
have  the  cream  besides.  And  the  Milk  Control  Board 
says  $1  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  here. 

New  York.  m.  A.  D> 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


State  Fair  Time  Again 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Almost  before  we  realize  it  another 
year  has  rolled  around,  and  it  will  soon 
be  time  to  attend  our  New  York  State 
Bair.  This  year  it  will  be  held  Septem¬ 
ber  1-8,  inclusive.  Last  year's  experi¬ 
ment  in  giving  one  day  free  admission 
tickets  to  school  children  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  free  tickets  issued  this  year 
through  school  superintendents  will  be 
good  for  every  day  of  t lie  fair. 

Through  this  excellent  provision  it  is 
probable  the  number  of  children  doily  in 
attendance  will  distinguish  the  1934  ex¬ 
position  from  any  which  has  preceded  it. 
These  future  citizens  will  thus  be  able  to 
acquire  through  personal  contact  and  ob¬ 
servation  lasting  impressions  which  will 
have  important  education  value  in  their 
application  to  both  class  room  and  prac- 


provisions  to  make  all  roads  absolutely 
dustless.  A  big  wagon  rack  has  been 
built  which  will  provide  hitching  space 
for  all  horses  shown.  Cork  brick  has 
been  installed  in  the  barn  floors. 

Dr.  J.  F.  De  Vine,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  superintendent  of  this  year's  horse 
show,  assisted  by  8.  C.  Pendergast, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y.  Total  premiums  of  $6,- 
025  and  $100  in  specials  are  offered  in 
this  department  for  breeding,  draft,  farm 
and  commercial  classes. 

The  horse-pulling  contest,  open  to  all, 
using  the  dynamometer  under  direction  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
again  featured  and  judged  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  Seven  money  awards 
will  be  offered  in  each  class,  for  a  total 
of  $000.  The  entry  fee  is  $2.  Take  a 
look  at  Tom  and  Fiax,  John  Adrian’s 
great  team  from  Williamsville,  N.  Yr., 
which  have  been  consistent  winners  in 


formation,  clean  flat  bone,  soundness, 
quality  and  true  quick  action  necessarily 
sell  for  more  money  than  smaller  chunk 
teams.  Unless  one  is  willing  to  pay  the 
extra  cost,  where  such  real  difference 
exists,  the  smaller  teams  do  usually  give 
more  labor  return  for  dollars  expended. 
However,  it  is  not  correct  or  fair  to  make 
the  generalization  that  a  little  team  is 
better  than  a  big  team.  What  is  really 
meant  is  that  a  good  little  team  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  no-good  team  of  heavy  plugs. 
Characteristics  other  than  weight  must 
receive  at  least  equal  consideration  in 
making  such  comparisons. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

Some  increase  has  been  allowed  in 
sheep  premiums,  swine  awards  remain 
the  same.  James  C.  Duncan,  Lewiston; 
Graham  Walker,  Chazy ;  and  R.  W. 
Duck,  Syracuse,  N.  Y'.,  will  pass  on  the 
same  classes  of  sheep  they  have  judged 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Some  fairs  follow  a  system  of  chang¬ 
ing  judges  annually,  others  have  found  it 
more  satisfactory  to  retain  the  same 


tical  work. 

As  few,  if  any,  of  the  public  schools 
open  until  after  Labor  Day  that  will 
leave  three  days,  Saturday,  opening  day; 
Sunday,  religious  inspiration  day ;  and 
Monday,  Labor  Day,  for  visiting  without 
interfering  with  school  work.  In  many 
instances  this  time  can  be  well  extended 
under  supervision  of  a  teacher  so  that 
pupils  may  be  instructed  and  shown 
things  of  interest  and  value  which  can  be 
reconsidered,  applied  and  used  all  the 
rest  of  the  school  year. 

Cattle 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
test  certificates,  both  for  tuberculosis  and 
Bang's  disease  must  be  submitted  with 
entry  blank  and  filed  in  the  office  of  Di¬ 
rector  J.  D.  Ackerman,  304  Denison 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  No  test  for  Bang  s 
disease  will  be  required  this  year  for 
steer  entries.  The  books  of  entry  for  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  will  positive¬ 
ly  be  closed  August  14.  Poultry  entries 
close  August  9.  Dairy,  butter  entries 
close  Friday,  August  17.  Fruits,  flowers, 
domestic  and  farm  produce  departments 
close  entries  August  23.  The  1934  pre¬ 
mium  book  with  complete  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  is  now  available  for  distribution 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Ackerman  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  given. 

There  will  be  three  special  attractions 
exhibited  in  the  cattle  barn  this  year. 
These  will  include  a  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  exhibit,  in  which 
over  50  cows,  representing  the  various 
dairy  breeds,  with  no  record  less  than 
400  lbs.  of  butterfat,  365  days,  will  be 
attractively  displayed.  The  breed  cham¬ 
pions  will  be  distinctively  grouped  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  baby  beeves  which  are 
to  be  publicly  sold,  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
Coliseum,  "Wednesday,  September  o,  at 
10  A.  M.,  will  also  be  grouped  on  one 
side  of  the  cattle  barn. 

Judging  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  September  4-5.  Ward  W. 
Stevens,  Liverpool,  N.  Yr.,  will  judge 
Holstein-Friesians ;  Ayrsliires  by  E.  S. 
Harrison,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Guernseys,  R. 
G.  Harwood,  Soutliboro,  Mass.;  Jerseys, 
Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y.; 
Brown  Swiss,  W .  R.  Hale,  Metuchen,  N. 
J  ;  Milking  Shorthorns,  Frank  Dale,  Na¬ 
tick,  R.  I.  All  beef  classes  will  be  judged 
by  P.  C.  MacKenzie,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  judging  of  the  4-II  club  classes  in  all 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  breeds  will  be  held 
Monday,  September  3. 

No  entry  fee  is  required  to  compete  for 
the  best  beef  cattle  herd  of  10  animals, 
New  York  State  owned,  for  total  pre¬ 
miums  offered  of  $340.  Each  entry  for  a 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  ex¬ 
hibit  must  be  made  by  the  secretary  of 
of  the  association  making  the  exhibit.  A 
total  of  $850  is  offered  for  exhibits  in  this 
new  feature.  Other  premiums  in  the  cat¬ 
tle  division  remain  substantially  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Horses 

Due  to  increased  activity  and  interest 
in  horses  the  New  York  State  Fair  this 
year  will  hold  a  show  nightly  in  the 
Coliseum.  The  tanbark  there  has  been 
changed  to  an  excellent  all-soil  ring, 
which  will  permit  showing  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  eliminate  objectionable  dust. 
This  type  of  ring  has  been  found  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory  at  the  large  west¬ 
ern  shows.  Other  improvements  include 


Tom  and  Flax,  famous  national  champion  pulling  team,  owned  hg  John  Adrian, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.  Their  winning  pull  last  year  was  a  tractive  weight  of  3.300 
pounds  on  the  dynamometer,  for  the  required  distance  of  27X/L>  feet. 


the  3,000  lbs.  and  over  class.  They  weigh 
over  a  ton  each,  and  last  year  won  by 
pulling  a  tractive  weight  of  3,300  lbs. 
for  the  required  distance  of  27*4  feet. 
Note  particularly  that  they  not  only 
have  weight,  but  show  a  superior  quality, 
style,  intelligence,  conformation  and  sym¬ 
metry  which  are  even  more  important 
and  essential  requirements  than  weight 
for  superiority  in  a  good  horse. 

Good  little  horses  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  good  big  horses.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  many  have  purchased 
teams  on  weight  alone  and  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  result.  Due  to  their 
greater  efficiency  and  scarcity,  real  draft 
horses  with  necessary  excellence  of  con- 


The  Indian  Village  at  this  year's  New 
York  State  Fair  will  include  all  tribes  of 
the  Five  Nations.  Their  interesting  cus¬ 
toms,  native  dress  and  marvelous  works 
of  handicraft  are  things  every  boy  and 
girl  should  be  given  apportnity  to  see. 


judges  as  long  as  their  services  are  prov¬ 
ing  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  breeders  in  the  classes  they 
are  asked  to  make  the  awards  for.  You 
might  feel  I  am  not  qualified  to  express 
an  impartial  opinion  on  this  matter  due 
to  the  fact  I  have  been  continuously  em¬ 
ployed  as  one  of  the  sheep  judges  at  the 
Empire  State  Fair  for  eight  years.  Such 
association,  however,  has  given  me  an 
exceptional  opportunity  carefully  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  continuous  system  in  operation. 

Leaving  out  the  personal  angle  entire¬ 
ly,  the  continuous  employment  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  judge  seems  to  be  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  over  a  period  of  years  than 
where  an  annual  or  frequent  change  is 
made.  I  have  attended  practically  every 
fair  of  any  consequence  in  the  United 
States,  and  without  exception  have  found 
the  shows  that  were  making  the  most 
frequent  changes  of  judges  to  be  the  ones 
where  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  existed. 
Placings  in  strong  competition  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  close,  a  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  judge  will  remember  such  in¬ 
cidents  from  preceding  years  and  as 
much  as  possible  strive  to  equalize  these, 
as  the  same  exhibitors  are  usually  present 
for  several  years. 

Supt.  E.  8.  Hill,  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  will 
again  be  in  charge  of  this  department ; 
B.  S.  Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  will 
place  all  hog  classes. 

Condition  in  breeding  classes  always 
brings  up  one  of  those  peculiar  para¬ 
doxical  situations  where  to  win,  or  even 
get  in  the  running,  an  exhibitor  finds  it 
necessary  to  fit  so  highly  his  show  offer¬ 
ings  they  frequently  prove  non-breeders 
in  the  future.  This  applies  particularly 
in  hog  classes,  and  to  a  less  degree  with 
sheep. 

Last  year  I  fitted  and  exhibited  two 
complete  show  strings  of  Hampshire  and 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  for  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  Without  exception  not  a  sow  which 
we  exhibited  in  the  six  months  and  over 
classes  ever  settled  again.  They  were 
all  sold  to  the  butcher. 


Jake  Blamer’s  old  B  type  ewe  is  an¬ 
other  good  illustration.  All  you  sheep 
men  remember  her.  She  has  probably 
won  as  many  championships  as  any  ewe 
that  ever  entered  a  show  ring.  She  has 
not  had  a  lamb  for  years,  and  I  am  not 
sure  ever  did  have  one.  Now  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this,  condition  is  over¬ 
emphasized  in  our  breeding  show  ring 
classes,  particularly  with  sheep  and  hogs. 
Good  breeding  condition  should  be  re¬ 
quired,  however,  the  over-fat  animal  in 
breeding  classes  should  be  as  sharply  dis¬ 
criminated  against  as  the  one  which  is 
too  thin. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Elect  Dr. 
E.  S.  Deubler  President 

I)r.  E.  S.  Deubler  of  Narberth,  Pa., 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  the 
59th  annual  meeting  of  that  organization, 
held  on  June  13,  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
succeeding  Mrs.  E.  It.  Fritsche  of  Syca¬ 
more  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa. 

The  new  president  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
recently  served  as  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dairymen's  Association.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Herd  Test  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  since  its  inception,  some  nine  years 
ago,  and  has  been  chairman  of  this  im¬ 
portant  committee  for  the  past  five  years. 
Dr.  Deubler  has  been  an  aggressive  lead¬ 
er  in  popularizing  the  herd  test,  in  the 
use  of  proven  lines  of  breeding  and  in 
the  eradication  of  disease. 

For  more  than  25  years,  1  )r.  Deubler 
has  been  actively  identified  with  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed,  and  for  most  of  that  time  has 
served  as  manager  of  the  Penshurst  Farm 
herd  of  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  where 
many  Ayrsliires  have  been  developed  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  prize¬ 
winners  and  heavy  producers.  From  this 
herd  have  been  sold  hundreds  of  cattle, 
particularly  young  sires,  that  have  had  a 
marked  influence  on  many  leading  herds 
of  the  breed. 

In  addition  to  managing  Penshurst,  Dr. 
Deubler  maintains  his  personal  herd  of 
Ayrsliires,  known  as  Penn-Ayr  at  Camp 
Hill,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Deubler 
began  his  experiences  with  Ayrsliires  on 
the  home  farm  in  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
where  his  father,  the  late  James  Deubler, 
was  a  pioneer  breeder.  Later  Dr.  Deub¬ 
ler,  together  with  his  brothers.  Dr.  Ernest 
C.,  and  David,  conducted  the  herd  under 
the  name  of  James  Deubler's  Sons. 

Dr.  Deubler  brings  to  his  new  office  an 
illustrious  record  as  a  breeder  of  good 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  interest  in  all  phases  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  improvement  and  marketing  of 
Ayrshire  cattle.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held,  his  sincere  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  breed  and  its  breed¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  his  personality,  and 
executive  ability,  fit  him  admirably  well 
for  the  position  of  chief  executive  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 

Ayrshire  breeders  also  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur 
II.  Sageiulorph,  Spencer,  Mass.;  David 

G.  Page,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  I.  D.  Karr,  Al¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  W.  Alsop,  Avon, 
Conn.  Directors  elected  for  a  three-year 
term  are :  Harry  Hunt,  Windsor.  Yt. ;  L. 

H.  Grant,  Melrose,  Conn.;  J.  W.  Alsop, 
Avon,  Conn.;  Earl  Yoeller,  Grove  City, 
O. ;  E.  W.  Van  Tassell,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.;  J.  R.  Teetz,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  L.  Brown.  Denver,  Col.;  Austen  II. 
Fox,  Wickford,  R.  I.  James  Galbreath, 
Street,  Md.,  was  elected  director  for  one 
year  to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Deubler. 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  reported  that 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  had 
completed  one  of  the  best  years  in  its 
history,  and  that  the  volume  of  applica- 


Dr.  Fj.  S.  Deubler.  New  President  of 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
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“MEHRING’S  MILKER” 


Was  first  patented  1S92.  It  lias  been  successful 
ever  since.  It  still  lias  the  lead  in  efficiency,  and 
cheapness  of  operation  and  repair.  One  person 
can  milk  20  cows  per  hour.  Boys  or  girls  can 
operate  it.  Price  $60.00  cash,  or  $65.00  on  trial. 

Also  five-cow  Power  Milkers.  Write  to — - 
W.  M.  MEHRING  -  KEYMAR,  MARYLAND 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Two  Reg.  Shorthorn  Cows  $90.^4^ 

Good  size  and  condition.  Four  raos.  heifer  calf  included 
with  both.  R.  L.  ACRE,  Sterling  Station,  New  York 


HORSES 


Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale:  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


WANTED  Y01NG  DRAFT  STALLION 

S.  R.  BALLA,  R  3,  B  ox  70,  Norwich,  New  York 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing-  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


WANTED 

E.  J.  HUNT  It.  D. 


Well  trained  cowdog  (not 
pup)  heel  driver,  slow,  one 
good  with  children.  State 
age  and  price. 

3,  KINGSTON,  N.  V. 


IRISH  SETTERS  FINELY  PEDIGREED 

MEIER,  PINEKN0LL  FARM, 

Noxon  Road  -  -  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  LITTER  Registered  Bullterrier  Puppies, 
also  two  eight  months  old  bitches.  Bred  from  large 
show  winners.  E.  LEIDY,  LINCOLN,  N.  J. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Walton,  New  York 

f'fll  1  1 1,1  Shepherd  Pups  $5.50  each,  LI’CIEN  JONES 
U  ULLlEi  XOBACCOVILLE,  -  NORTH  t'AKOLIMA 


English  Bulldog 


puppies;  litter  registered.  FRANK 
MARI.EY,  Covington,  Pennsylvania 


COCKER  SPANIEL  pups— Males.  $10;  females,  *5.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Yt. 


MALE  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  5  months  with  papers. 

G  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 


MIFFLIN  LAKES  KENNELS,  Ashland,  Ohio,  sell 
pedigreed  male  AIREDALE  puppies,  $12;  females,  $8. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  ear¬ 
lier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  It.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

j(333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


tions  for  registry  and  transfers  on  hand 
will  keep  the  office  running  at  capacity 
for  several  months.  The  organization 
has  the  largest  reserve  which  it  lias  had 
in  several  years.  The  total  membership 
now  numbers  3,331,  making  it  the  second 
largest  breed  registry  association  in  the 
United  States. 

W.  A.  Kyle,  Superintendent  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry,  reported  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  leads  in  the 
percentage  of  cows  on  test,  and  that  in 
1933  there  was  an  average  of  2.132  cows 
on  test.  Ayrshire  breeders  continue  to 
enthusiastically  support  the  Herd  Test, 
and  are  showing  a  keen  interest  in  the 
100.000  Pound  Club,  to  which  have  been 
admitted  the  breeders  and  owners  of  near¬ 
ly  50  cows  that  have  produced  during 
their  lives  a  total  of  at  least  100.000 
pounds  of  milk.  4.000  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  setting  the  date  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  May 
was  adopted.  Plans  were  discussed  for 
continuing  to  promote  the  sale  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  milk,  and  for  promptly  publishing 
Herd  Test  records  that  would  help  to 
determine  the  worth  of  young  sires  whose 
daughters  are  on  test. 

A  luncheon  was  held  at  noon,  at  which 
time  W.  A.  Kyle  presented  the  French 
prize  trophies  awarded  to  the  owners  of 
cows  making  the  highest  records  in  each 
division  of  the  Roll  of  Honor.  Those 
winning  these  honors  were:  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington  ;  .Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  X.  Y. ;  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst;  W.  A.  Statler.  Pataskala, 
<•.;  T  Diversity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  and 
Glen  Foerd  Farms,  Torresdale,  Pa. 

Certificates  of  membership  in  the  100.- 
000  Pound  Club  were  issued  to  Mrs.  E. 
It.  Fritsche,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Percivai 
Roberts  Jr.,  the  Vermont  Industrial 
School,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  and  Ellis  Evans, 
Newark,  O. 

Following  the  luncheon,  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  visited  the  Alta  Crest  herd  of 
Arthur  II.  Sagendorph.  at  Spencer.  Mass. 
The  herd  was  inspected,  and  particular 
attention  given  to  the  pastu  re  improve¬ 
ment  work  that  is  being  done  at  Alta 
Crest.  A  judging  contest  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  John  Cochrane  was  staged,  in 
which  a  novel  feature  was  the  placing 
of  a  class  of  five  cows  by  five  young  men. 
All  retired,  and  each  then  returned  singly 
to  give  his  placings  and  reasons.  Prof. 
Richard  Foley,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  won  high  honors  in  the 
contest.  A  delicious  luncheon  was  served 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs;  Sagendorph. 


Tax  to  Advertise  Milk 

The  law  creating  a  fund  for  the  adver¬ 
tising-  of  milk  became  effective  May  1. 
I  he  fund  will  be  created  by  a  tax  of  one 
cent  a  quart  on  milk  each  month,  to  be 
collected  during  the  following  month.  The 
tax  is  to  be  collected  only  on  milk  and 
cream  used  for  human  consumption  in 
fluid  form.  Skim-milk,  buttermilk  and 
cultured  milk  are  not  taxable.  Milk  ami 
cream  produced  out  of  the  State  and  im¬ 
ported  for  sale  within  the  State  is  tax¬ 
able.  No  tax  is  imposed  on  milk  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  producer  of  it,  where  no 
sale  is  involved.  The  producer  who  sells 
to  a  consumer  is  considered  a  producer, 
but  he  is  not  required  to  pay  a  tax  if  his 
sales  are  less  than  3.000  lbs.  of  fluid 
milk  in  any  month.  He  is,  however,  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  report  of  sales  to  prove 
the  exemption.  If  he  sells  more  than 
3.000  lbs.  a  month,  he  is  required  to  pay 
the  tax  on  all  he  sells  and  delivers  to 
users  and  consumers,  but  he  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  tax  on  sales  to  stores 
which  resell  to  consumers,  although  he 
may  elect  to  do  so  at  his  option. 

Dealers  or  jobbers  and  co-operative 
bargaining  associations  are  not  required  to 
pay  the  tax  unless  when  they  sell  to  con¬ 
sumers  or  to  stores  for  resale. 

Regular  milk  dealers  selling  milk  and 
cream  direct  to  consumers  or  to  stores, 
hotels  and  other  establishments  for  resale 
are  required  to  make  monthly  reports  and 
pay  the  tax  of  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  They 
may  deduct  one-half  the  tax  from  the  re¬ 
turns  to  producers. 

V  hen  milk  from  without  the  State 
comes  into  the  possession  of  users  or  con¬ 
sumers,  they  are  liable  to  the  tax.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  stores  so  receiving- 
milk  and  selling  it  to  consumers.  It  is 
the  intention  that  no  milk  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  one  tax. 

More  than  3,000  dealers,  licensed  by 
the  State,  are  automatically  registered. 
Other  dealers,  if  any,  may  apply  to  the 
Tax  Commission  for  a  license.  Every 
dealer  is  required  to  tile  a  sworn  report  of 
sales  during  the  previous  month.  Books 
and  records  must  be  kept  for  inspection. 
This  also  applies  to  transporters.  Dealers 
are  allowed  2  per  cent  of  the  tax  for  their 
service  and  expense  in  complying  with  the 
law.  A  penalty  of  5  per  cent  is  imposed 
for  failure  to  pay  tax  when  due,  and  1 
per  cent  is  added  for  each  month  until 
paid.  A  dealer  making  a  wilfully  false 
report  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


Dairy  Day  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  H.  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  will  address  dairymen  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  21. 
when  dairymen  throughout  the  State  will 
again  come  to  Geneva  for  Dairy  Day. 
Arrangements  for  the  entire  day's  pro¬ 
gram  are  well  under  way  and  a  tentative 
schedule  of  plans  is  presented  that  dairy¬ 


men  may  arrange  at  this  time  to  attend 
the  meetings. 

In  the  forenoon,  from  10  to  12,  there 
will  be  demonstrations  of  various  experi¬ 
mental  work  under  way  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  dairymen.  In  the  dairy  barn  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  proved  sires  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  program  will  be  shown  which  will  be 
of  much  interest  to  practical  dairymen. 
At  the  dairy  building  demonstrations  will 
be  held  and  persons  will  be  available  to 
discuss  such  problems  as  the  straining  of 
milk,  sterilization  of  equipment,  milking 
machines,  mastitis,  sanitary  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  milk  grading  and  problems  of  a  re¬ 
lated  character. 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  contest  will 
begin  at  11  o’clock  and  will  be  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  members  of  the  4-H  clubs 
and  boys  in  the  vocational  course  in  high 
school.  This  judging  will  be  supervised 
directly  by  H.  A.  Willman,  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  Ithaca.  Several  breeds  of  cattle 
will  be  judged  and  the  official  placings 
will  be  made  by  recognized  cattle  judges. 

As  in  former  years  the  visiting  dairy¬ 
men  are  urged  to  bring  picnic  lunches 
which  can  be  eaten  on  the  station  gounds 
and  there  will  be  a  booth  available  from 
which  additional  refreshments  can  be 
secured. 

Winners  of  the  judging  contest  will 
be  awarded  prizes  in  the  afternoon  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  picnic  luncheon. 
A  brief  musical  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  program  will  be  concluded 
with  the  address  by  Secretary  H.  A. 
Wallace. 


N.  Y.  State  Employment 
Service 

The  N.  Y.  State  Employment  Service 
and  National  Re-employment  Service. 
1\  m.  H.  Lange,  Director,  124  E.  2Sth 
St.,.  New  York,  have  a  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  free  service  to  meet  emergency 
calls  from  canners  and  farmers  in  29 
counties  of  the  State.  The  locations, 
managers  and  telephones  are  given  below 
for  convenience : 

(  attaraugus.  —  National  Re-employ¬ 
ment  Service  (NRS).  Post  Office  Bldg., 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  L.  Finch; 
Salamanca  280. 

Cayuga. — NRS.  43  Genesee  St..  Au¬ 
burn.  N.  Y.;  Fred  A.  Reed;  Auburn 
1915W. 

Chautauqua.  —  NRS,  Court  House, 
Mayville,  N.  Y. ;  Kenneth  A.  Cameron ; 
Mayville  48. 

Cortland. — NRS.  Court  House.  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. ;  Sidney  F.  Buck ;  Cortland 
1770. 

Dutchess. — NRS,  City  Administration 
Bldg..  19  Lafayette  PI..  Poughkeepsie.  N. 
5.;  John  E.  McConnell;  Poughkeepsie 
5408. 

Erie. — N.  Y.  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  (XYSES),  80  W.  Genesee  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. ;  Leroy  E.  Griffith;  Washing¬ 
ton  4242. 

Genesee. — NRS,  City  Hall,  Batavia,  N. 
Y.;  Earl  C.  Miltse;  Batavia  1861. 

Greene. — NRS.  Court  House.  Oatskill, 
X.  Y. ;  Willis  Goldin ;  Catskill  213. 

Herkimer. — NRS,  202  X.  Washington 
St..  Herkimer,  X.  Y. ;  Oliver  Clingen ; 
Herkimer  266. 

Jefferson. — XRS.  Federal  Bldg..  Wa¬ 
tertown.  X.  Y. ;  F.  J.  Martin ;  Water- 
town  2423. 

Kings.  —  XYSES.  214  Duffield  St., 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Thomas  L.  Madden ; 
Triangle  5-6400. 

Livingston.— NRS.  Village  Bldg..  Gene- 
seo,  X.  Y. ;  IV.  J.  Houston ;  Geneseo  120. 

Madison. — XRS.  City  Hall,  2nd  Floor, 
Oneida,  X.  Y. ;  T.  F.  O'Neil;  Oneida  636. 

Monroe. — XYSES,  65  Broad  St..  Ro¬ 
chester,  X.  Y. ;  C.  II.  Howard. 

Montgomery. — XRS,  City  Hall.  Am¬ 
sterdam,  X'.  Y. ;  John  Boswell;  Amster¬ 
dam  683. 

Nassau.  —  NRS,  Post  Office  Bldg., 
Hempstead,  L.  I. ;  L.  S.  Patterson ; 
Hempstead  4620. 

Niagara.  —  XRS,  3119  Walnut  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Drewes;  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  2107. 

Oneida. — XRS.  525  John  St..  Utica, 
X.  Y.;  1).  L.  Daly;  Utica  2-21S7. 

Onondaga. — XYSES,  410  E.  Genesee 
St.,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. ;  A.  H.  VanAuken; 
Syracuse  2-2241. 

Ontario. — XRS.  511  Exchange  St.,  Ge¬ 
neva,  X.  Y. ;  Bernard  J.  Dee;  Geneva 
20S5. 

Orange. — XRS,  Post  Office  Bldg.,  New¬ 
burgh,  X.  Y. ;  X.  J.  Schoenberger ;  New¬ 
burgh  1466. 

Orleans. — XRS,  118  Main  St..  Albion, 

X.  Y. ;  R.  W.  Rhodey ;  Albion  473. 

Oswego. — XRS,  Federal  Bldg..  Oswe¬ 
go,  NT.  Y. ;  F.  A.  Reed ;  Oswego  2326. 

Seneca. — XRS.  Strand  Theater  Bldg., 
Seneca  Falls.  X.  Y. ;  F.  H.  Smith;  Sene- 
co  Falls  450. 

Steuben.— XRS,  City  Hall.  Bath,  N. 

Y.  ;  Lee  Dennison  ;  Bath  404. 

Ulster. — NRS.  Municipal  Bldg.,  East 
O'Reilly  St..  Kingston.  N.  Y.  William 
E.  Tinney ;  inKgston  1221. 

Wayne.— NRS,  Village  Hall,  Lyons,  N. 
Y. ;  Clayton  S.  Carris ;  Lyons  406. 

Wyoming. — NRS.  7  Genesee  St.,  War¬ 
saw.  N.  Y. ;  R.  James  Roberts;  Warsaw 
180. 

\ates. — NRS.  Arcade  Bldg..  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. ;  Charles  Kelly;  Penn  Yau  377. 


i  •-* 

HOLSTEINS 

• 

•  • 

Canadian  Bred  Holsteins  Please  Buyers 

A  prominent  New  York  State  dairy  farmer 
who  bought  a  carload  of  Holstein  cows  in 
Central  Canada  just  a  year  ago  this  month 
wrote  the  Extension  Office  a  few  days  ago 
asking  if  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
get  another  carload.  The  fact  that  this 
dairyman  was  willing  to  come  back  to 
Canada  again  for  Holstein  cows  indicates 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  health,  type, 
and  production  of  his  first  purchase.  Yes, 
they  always  come  hack  again,  because,  Ca¬ 
nadian  bred  Holsteins  are  not  only  heavy 
milkers  hut  good  testers  as  well.  They  have 
been  bred  to  produce  profitably  and  to  stand 
up  over  a  long  period  of  years  under  a 
normal  breeding  programme.  Today,  you 
can  buy  these  good  Holstein  cows  in  Canada 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  fully  accredited, 
blood-tested,  and  bred  for  early  freshening. 
If  in  need  of  cows  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
look  at  this  Canadian  offering  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Good  service  and  prompt  shipping 
facilities  provided.  Moreover,  you  have  no 
duty  to  pay  on  Canadian  purebred  Holsteins. 
For  prices  and  illustrated  circular  write — 

Director  of  Extension 
Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 


)  AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustler; 
.Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  8randon.  Vt 


|  GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y* 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


FOR  SAI  F  l,urebled  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  ser- 

-’-ALE  VK,e  EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  .Norwich,  X.  V. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


C  HO  ICE  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  2  years  old,  T.  B.  tested,  full 
blooded  but  not  registered,  unbred,  top-grade  founda¬ 
tion.  Stock  positively  not  culls. 

G.  C.  EWING  >  .  MILLBRO0K,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Cattle  At  Auction 

ALLAN  J.  GRAUER  of  LEWISTON.  NEW  YORK, 
will  hold  his  SECOND  PUBLIC  SALE  of 
HIGH-CLASS  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 
Saturday,  July  28,  1934 

at  Noon,  thirty  head  to  he  sold,  rich  in  the  hlocd 
or  the  celebrated  "SYBIL’S  GAMBOGE  FAMILY.” 
...  Send  for  Catalog  at  once. 

10E  MORRIS.  Sales  Mgr.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


PIGS 


zs 


PIGS 


j  6-8  weeks  at  ...  .$2.75  ea. 


Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  |a  in',7'"U“X ‘  ’ '  "ZVUH 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross  L“‘I0  weeks  at  ...$3.00  ea. 
Large-type  Yorkshire  Cross  (  l0'12  weeks  at  .  $3.50  ea. 
Duroe-Berkshire  Cross  J  Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6. 

Y  oung  Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service  $  1 0-$  1 2- 
$  1 5.  1  ancy  young  Boars  for  service  later  from  $3  50 

up  throiigk  various  ages.  Add  35c  each  for  double 
treatment  then  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  them. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  it  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  tree. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. 50  ea 

Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y orkshire— Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 

Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock. 

S- ?o^ekL  °rli  '  •  •  •  $2’50  each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

blup  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee-A  Square  Deal 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York- 
I'He’.  J  Krrksl! n-e  and  Chester  crossed,  S  weeks  eld, 

wi?i°  'shi ,  r  I  n  d'i f$2' 75;  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3. 
Dili  ship  t.O.D.  it  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  IY1.  LUX  _  WOBURN,  MASS. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

ewke«r  ^estei-- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire, 

J-Swks  *2.60;  6-10  wks.,  SZ  75;  ’.'S-30  lbs.,  S3.25.  40-50 

I-®’’  ,h?.'S0A  tritts.  Add  35e.  for  double  treatment. 
N<.  charge  Crating,  c.  Anderson,  Concord,  Hass.  Tel.  6a3-W 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery.  Pairs  unrelated,  $5.00  each  with  transfer 

aiklaws  rAjan-r  Bf, 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

4jESqt,l‘’  S  '-4s'  *2’5®v  8  to  10  wks.  $3,  10  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Shoats.  oO  lbs.,  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O  D  on 
approval.  Write  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Def! 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-1  0  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  S3.00  each.  State  whether  boars 
-l!1  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms 

H  G»a}-ADNtl  YoR?So  .  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  .  T«l.  Waltham  0888 

D»eg‘  CWINF  AH  ages  for  sale.  F»  M,  Patting- 
UROC  O  If  IHC  ton  Son,  MerrIBeld  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


OEGISTEREX)  SHROPSHIRE— 20  choice  1  and  2- 
■,year  ewes,  $17.50  each;  $300  for  lot;  also  goi 


F.  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS 


good  rams. 

LODI.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Cheviots  &  Suffolks 

anteed.  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  Arlington,  Vermont 

~~7.  GOATS 


FAR  SAIF  four  £°ats  sired  by  New  York  first  r 
ivn  JflLL  Winner.  L1EB,  Ilastings-ou-Hudsoii, ] 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Today 

This  little  strip  of  light 
’Twixt  night  and  night, 

Let  me  keep  bright 
Today  ! 

And  let  no  shadow  of  Tomorrow 
Nor  sorrow 

From  the  dead  yesterday 
Gainsay  my  happiness  Today  ! 

And  if  Tomorrow  shall  be  sad. 

Or  never  come  at  all,  I've  had 
At  least — Today  ! 

Author  Unknown. 

* 

Summer  offerings  in  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores  include  many  vacation  con¬ 
veniences.  Inexpensive  but  useful  is  a 
camp  kit  which  costs  .$1.54.  It  is  made 
of  strong  brown  canvas,  with  eyelets  to 
hang  it  on  the  wall.  There  is  a  pocket 
at  the  bottom  in  which  to  put  comb  and 
other  small  items  while  dressing.  The 
various  pockets  contain  nail  file,  tooth¬ 
brush  and  holder,  tooth  paste,  nail  brush, 
hair  brush,  soap  box,  comb  and  trench 
mirror.  The  boy  of  the  family  would  en¬ 
joy  this  kit,  which  is  not  only  useful  in 
camp,  but  is  also  handy  on  an  automobile 
tour. 

* 

One  of  the  large  department  stores 
has  what  they  call  a  bridal  insurance 
system  in  their  china  and  glassware  de¬ 
partment.  They  keep  files  recording  ar¬ 
ticles  already  purchased  as  gifts,  so  that 
a  friend  who  wishes  to  buy  a  set  of 
plates  or  teacups  may  learn  whether 
someone  else  has  already  purchased  the 
same  article  for  the  same  bride.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  lessen  the  risk  of  a 
similar  article  being  sent  from  another 
shop.  Some  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  violent  fad  for  those  silver  pheasants 
that  were  used  as  ornaments  for  the  din¬ 
ner  table  and  dining-room,  we  heard  of 
one  popular  bride  who  received  15  of 
these  metal  birds  among  her  wedding 
presents.  IVe  do  not  know  what  she 
could  ever  do  with  them  all — they  were 
too  expensive  to  be  used  as  door  stops, 
and  no  one  would  want  a  whole  covey  of 
pheasants  in  the  dining-room.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  most  of  them  journeyed  back 
to  the  shops  for  exchange. 

* 

Organdy  evening  dresses  are  more  in 
style  than  ever  this  Summer.  The  young 
girl  can  buy  charming  long-skirted  frilly 
styles  in  pastel  colors  for  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  price,  and  there  are  also  unusually 
smart  effects  in  dark  colors.  These  in¬ 
clude  some  very  expensive  styles.  One 
dress  featured  in  a  large  establishment 
was  navy  blue  organdy  trimmed  with 
dark  iridescent  sequins,  with  a  matching 
jacket.  The  price  asked  was  $164,  which, 
for  a  cotton  gown,  leaves  one  speechless. 
A  great  many  of  the  evening  dresses 
have  a  little  jacket  to  match,  as  they  are 
to  be  worn  on  terraces  or  roof  gardens. 


If  You  Can 

Each  year  the  question  arises  in  the 
minds  of' many  housekeepers  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it,  is  best  to  can  or  not  to  can.  In  the 
case  of  the  city  woman  who  has  to  buy 
fruit  and  vegetables,  there  is  probably 
little  or  no  economy  in  home  canning, 
but  for  the  country  woman  who  has  a 
surplus  of  garden  products,  and  who  can 
get  them  in  cans  so  soon  after  picking, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  canning 
for  Winter  use.  Then,  too,  it  isn’t  con¬ 
venient  for  country  folks  to  step  in  the 
corner  grocery  just  at  supper  time  every 
night,  and  having  an  ample  supply  of 
canned  products  on  hand  helps  much  in 
planning  appetizing  meals. 

For  canning,  all  products  should  be 
fresh  and  of  good  flavor  and  quality.  Cans 
must  be  carefully  tested  and  sterilized, 
and  rubbers  should  be  new.  It  does  not 
pay  to  take  the  chance  of  spoilage  by 
using  old  jar  rings.  To  help  prevent  flat 
sour  in  vegetables  and  to  insure  a  good 
flavor  in  fruit  get  the  product  in  the 
cans  as  soon  as  possible  after  preparing. 
Pack  the  contents  of  the  jar  to  within 
% -in.  of  the  top.  For  vegetables  I  add 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  pint.  Home 
vegetables  such  as  corn,  peas  and  beets 
are  improved  by  a  very  small  amount  of 
sugar.  In  canning  fruit,  the  amount  of 
sugar  varies  according  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  fruit. 

Experts  advise  the  canning  of  meat, 
fish  products  and  vegetables,  other  than 
tomatoes,  in  a  steam  pressure  canuer,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  fatal  Bacillus 
botulinus.  If  a  hot-water  bath  canner 
is  used  they  suggest  putting  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  in  each 
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jar  of  non-acid  vegetables.  When  open¬ 
ing  cans  it  is  safer  to  boil  the  products 
for  10  minutes  before  tasting  them. 

Fruits  and  tomatoes  may  be  canned  by 
the  open-kettle  method  or  by  the  cooked- 
in-the-can  method,  using  a  homemade  hot- 
water  outfit  such  as  a  washboiler  or  a 
large  tin  oyster  pail  with  a  rack  in  the 
bottom.  Most  berries  require  very  little 
cooking.  Red  and  black  raspgerries  may 
be  canned  in  the  following  manner:  Fill 
hot,  sterilized  jars  with  the  berries,  cover 
with  boiling  syrup  (two  parts  sugar  to 
one  part  water),  seal,  and  place  cans  in 
stone  crock  or  jar  containing  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  cans  by  at  least 
two  inches.  I)o  not  remove  cans  from 
crocks  until  the  water  has  become  cold. 

Strawberries  require  a  few  minutes 
boiling.  If  they  are  canned  in  cranberry 
juice  instead  of  water  they  retain  their 
natural  color  and  flavor.  This  year 
strawberries  are  scarce  in  this  section 
and  many  will  combine  them  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  using  three  quarts  of  rhubarb  cut 
in  small  pieces  to  one  quart  of  berries. 
Strawberries  combined  with  rhubarb  or 
pineapple  are  good.  Canned  pineapple 
may  be  used,  or  if  the  fresh  fruit  is  pre¬ 
ferred  dice  it  and  cook  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  until  tender.  Use  equal  parts 
berries,  pineapple  and  unpeeled  rhubarb 
cut  in  %-in.  pieces.  Pack  in  jars  and 
cover  with  a  hot  syrup,  using  four  parts 
sugar  to  one  part  water.  Place  rubbers 
and  covers  on  jars,  adjust  upper  clamp 
and  boil  for  16  minutes  in  hot-water 
bath. 

In  canning  cherries  cranberry  juice 
may  be  added  to  give  a  bright  color  and 
improved  flavor.  Sour  cherries,  like  rhu¬ 
barb,  gooseberries  and  currants,  require 
a  very  heavy  syrup.  This  may  be  made 


by  using  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  water 
and  boiling  it  until  it  begins  to  spin  a 
thread. 

After  making  currant  conserve  do  not 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  currants  to 
waste,  but  can  them  to  use  next  Winter 
in  this  delicious  currant  pie.  Take  one 
cup  canned  currants,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  four  tablespoons  water, 
three  egg  yolks.  Mix  sugar  and  flour, 
add  beaten  yolks,  currants  and  water, 
and  mix  all  together,  pour  in  unbaked 
crust  and  bake.  When  done  cover  with 
meringue  made  from  the  three  egg  whites 
and  brown  in  slow  oven. 

Huckleberries  may  be  canned  in  the 
can  or  cooked  in  the  open  kettle.  They 
need  to  boil  16  minutes  in  the  hot-water 
hath,  or  six  minutes  if  the  kettle  method 
is  used.  This  is  an  unusual  pie  that 
may  he  made  from  canned  huckleberries 
or  elderberries.  One  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one  cup  canned  berries  from 
which  the  juice  is  drained,  one  cup  cream, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  pour  in  unbaked  crust.  Cover 
with  top  crust  and  bake.  Serve  warm 
or  cold. 

With  many  women  this  canning  is  an 
obsession,  like  housecleaning.  They  have 
a  grand  time  doing  it,  and  when  once 
started  they  just  cannot  stop  until  they 
reach  the  end.  After  the  first  can  of 
dandelion  greens  or  asparagus  is  stored 
away  they  go  madly  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  rhubarb,  berries,  _  vegetables, 
plums,  peaches,  pears  and  pickles  until 
every  can  or  jar  is  full. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Olive  Oil  Pickles 

Peel  and  slice  cucumbers,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  and  let  them  stand  over  night.  The 
next  morning  drain  the  sliced  cucumber, 
and  put  in  a  stone  jar.  For  50  cucum¬ 
bers  prepare  a  dressing  of  one  cup  of 
olive  oil.  half  a  cup  of  white  mustard 
seed,  half  a  cup  of  black  mustard  seed, 
one  tablespoon  of  celery  seed,  and  one 
quart  of  vinegar.  No  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired.  Pour  the  dressing  over  the  sliced 
cucumber,  and  cover  jar  with  lid.  If 
liked  onions  may  be  used  with  this  pickle, 
a  pint  of  onions  thinly  sliced  to  50  cu¬ 
cumbers.  The  onions  are  put  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  with  the  cucumbers  and 
salted,  left  over  night,  and  then  drained; 
when  put  in  the  jar  the  onions  are  stirred 
through  the  cucumbers. 


Good  Manners  at  Table 

Sunday  is  a  special  day  with  all  of  us. 
We  omit  the  week-day  routine,  and  do 
things  that  we  do  not  do  on  weekdays. 
We  take  time  to  have  special  dishes  and 
we  eat  more  leisurely ;  why  not  take  Sun¬ 
day  to  brush  up  on  our  manners?  We 
are  all  apt  to  become  lax.  We  might 
even  make  a  game  or  contest  of  it  to  see 
who  has  the  most  points  to  the  good  at 
the  end  of  a  meal. 

Before  we  can  eat  we  must  sit  down 
to  the  table.  How  do  we  sit  down?  And 
how  should  we? 

The  chair  should  be  drawn  out  far 
enough  to  take  one’s  seat  easily  without 
crowding,  and  drawn  in  as  one  sits  down. 
One  should  sit  in  the  center  of  the  chair, 
about  four  inches  from  the  table;  this 
allows  freedom  of  movement  with  the 
knife  and  fork.  At  a  dinner  party  the 
hostess  (mother)  should  be  seated  first 
(at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  from 
the  host,  father)  ;  then  the  other  women 
and  last  the  men.  If  there  are  guests 
give  them  the  places  of  honor,  the  woman 
at  the  host's  right  and  the  man  at  the 
hostess’s  right,  and  alternate  the  boys 
and  gilds — not  all  the  “men  folks”  to¬ 
gether  and  all  the  “women  folks”  at  the 
other  end  or  side  of  the  table. 

As  soon  as  everyone  is  seated,  the 
napkins  should  be  unfolded  in  the  lap, 
not  in  the  air,  and  laid  across  the  knees. 
They  should  not  be  spread  out  or  tucked 
into  the  waist  or  vest  for  protection. 
They  may  be  raised*  to  the  lips  occasion¬ 
ally,  or  the  fingers  may  be  rubbed  on 
them  as  they  lie  on  the  knees. 

One  should  not  lounge  in  the  chair, 
lean  forward  nor  tip  the  chair. 

The  hostess  (mother)  should  be  served 


first,  then  the  others  right  on  around  the 
table,  not  “ladies  first.” 

When  all  have  been  served  the  hostess 
picks  up  her  fork  or  spoon,  whichever 
the  first  course  requires.  ^  That  is  the 
signal  to  begin  eating.  No  one  should 
begin  to  eat  before  the  hostess  does,  and 
she  waits  until  all  have  been  served. 

If  the  boys  wish  to  practice  for  a  din¬ 
ner  party,  they  may  draw  out  mother’s 
and  sister’s  chairs  and  hold  them  while 
they  seat  themselves.  mary  redyns. 


A  Paint-removing  Help 

Oftentimes  unsightly  dark  paint  stains 
are  seen  marring  an  otherwise  respectable 
looking  surface  where  it  wouldn’t  be  safe 
to  apply  so  strong  an  agent  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  paint  removers.  Our  experience  in 
just  such  an  instance  may  prove  helpful 
to  others. 

When  doing  over  our  house,  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  painters  painted  the 
doorbell  plate  dark  green  like  the  door. 
The  door  frame  was  white  like  the  house. 
A  few  weeks  after  painting,  a  brown 
stain  appeared  on  the  white  woodwork 
below  the  bell  plate.  It  grew  worse  and 
worse  until  the  door  had  anything  but  a 
welcome  look;  it  looked  forbidding! 

A  reliable  painter  came  to  see  it,  said, 
“Too  bad,”  and  that  the  plate  must  come 
off  to  be  worked  with  paint  remover, 
then  the  whole  door  frame  must  be  done 
over  again  with  white,  and  possibly  such 
bad  stains  would  require  two  coats  to 
hide  them.  (O  dear!) 

We  thought  and  thought,  and  finally 
removed  the  green-painted  plate  and  put 
it,  screws  and  all,  into  a  small  shallow 
rectangular  pan  with  just  enough  com¬ 
mon  turpentine  to  well  cover  it,  leaving 
it  to  its  fate. 

Then  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
stained  door  frame.  First,  we  tried  rub¬ 
bing  a  small  area  lightly  with  fine  sand¬ 
paper.  Seemed  to  work,  so  we  kept  on, 
not  going  deeply  enough  to  take  more 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  stain,  lest 
the  white  paint  come  off,  too.  We  went 
all  over  it  taking  possibly  half  the  stain, 
then  dropped  the  sandpaper  for  a  basin 
of  warm  water,  some  sand  soap  and  a 
cloth.  Rubbing  cautiously,  bit  by  bit,  we 
saw  it  was  working.  With  care  and  pa¬ 
tience  every  last  sign  of  stain  came  off, 
leaving  the  frame  clean,  so  clean  that  we 
washed  both  sides,  after  which  the  door 
looked  very  well. 

And  after  soaking  24  hours,  the  plate 


began  to  give  the  turpentine  a  dark  and 
surly  look,  so  we  let  it  soak  another  24, 
after  which  the  turpentine  was  so  dark 
we  took  out  the  plate,  finding  that  the 
few  remaining  traces  could  be  cleaned 
away.  With  plate  and  screws  all  pol¬ 
ished,  replacing  was  a  simple  matter,  and 
the  disfiguring  stains  were  no  more. 

RIIODA  RATE. 


Grandmother’s  Feather  Bed 

“Something  from  Nothing,”  by  C.  II. 
B.,  in  the  May  5  issue,  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me,  for  I,  also,  wished  to  make 
something  attractive  this  Spring,  but 
much  illness  had  so  flattened  my  pocket- 
book  that  to  buy  materials  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  However,  like  G.  II.  B.  1  had 
faith  in  the  attic's  yield,  so  I  explored, 
and  (here  I  found  the  knife-box,  the 
caster,  and  the  prisms,  also  one  of  those 
homely,  despised,  relics  of  the  past — 
grandmother's  feather  bed — of  no  use  ap¬ 
parently.  except  to  be  pilfered  to  fill  an 
occasional  pillow.  But  the  soft  plump¬ 
ness  could  be  transferred  into  lovely 
puffs,  or  comforts,  for  our  beds,  and  I 
visioned  a  lovely  apple-green  creation  for 
the  spare-room  bed. 

My  first  step  was  to  empty  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  feathers  into  clean  grain 
sacks,  just  leaving  enough  to  make  a 
soft  fluffiness;  then  I  pieced  out  the  tick¬ 
ing  to  the  desired  size  for  the  puff.  The 
feathers  were  then  coaxed  and  patted  in¬ 
to  a  uniform  thickness  and  the  entire  tick 
was  coarsely  quilted  with  No.  10  thread, 
making  sections  about  nine  inches  square, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  feathers  from 
bunching.  This  finished  the  foundation 
for  my  puff,  with  the  exception  of  shak¬ 
ing  and  brushing  to  remove  the  down 
which  had  settled  on  the  outside. 

My  choice  of  slip  cover  was  apple- 
green  sateen.  This  I  purchased,  as  the 
quality  of  the  foundation  was  worthy  of 
a  good  covering,  and  I  wanted  my  puff 
to  be  attractive  as  well  as  warm.  For 
ordinary  use  the  cotton  grain  sacks  could 
he  dyed  any  of  the  pastel  shades  and 
answer  the  purpose  nicely,  and  the  join¬ 
ings  could  be  feather-stitched. 

But  to  return  to  the  sateen.  I  tore  it 
into  pieces  of  the  right  length  and  these 
were  made  into  a  bag  similar  to  the  foun¬ 
dation.  which  was  then  slipped  inside. 
The  opening  was  closed  with  an  over¬ 
casting  stitch. 

All  done  except  the  tying  !  This  was 
accomplished  by  laying  the  puff  flat  on 
the  bed  and  tacking  at  six-inch  intervals 
with  pink  silkateen.  Two  stitches  were 
taken  in  the  same  place  with  a  double 
knot  tied  each  time,  and  the  ends  of 
thread  cut  long  enough  to  form  a  con¬ 
spicuous  dash  of  pink  when  frayed. 

Lovely?  Well,  I  have  already  been 
offered  $20  for  it.  which  was  refused,  as 
it  is  worth  much  more  than  that,  for 
live  geese  feathers  are  the  choicest  filling 
to  he  procured,  lasting  for  generations, 
as  they  do  not  wear  out  like  down. 

But  there  are  more  feathers  left  in 
grandmother’s  bed,  and  perhaps  I  will 
make  some  to  sell  later.  However,  this 
is  merely  a  tip  to  the  lucky  owners  of 
such  an  heirloom.  FLORENCE  hadley. 


Orange  Marmalade 

Quarter  oranges  and  take  out  seeds  and 
strings.  To  every  pound  of  pulp  add  one 
cup  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  24  hours. 
Boil  some  of  the  peel  in  two  waters  until 
tender ;  to  each  pound  of  pulp  add  one- 
fourth  pound  of  boiled  peel  and  1)4 
pounds  white  sugar.  Boil  slowly  until  it 
jellies,  and  the  bits  of  peel  are  transpar¬ 
ent.  G.  A.  T.  M. 


Currant  Bar-le-Duc 

Bar-le-Duc  preserves  are  expensive  to 
buy,  but  really  simple  to  make,  and  a 
fine  accompaniment  to  almost  any  meal. 
It  is  unequaled  to  serve  with  cream  or 
cottage  cheese.  Use  one-third  to  three- 
fourths  as  much  sugar  as  red  currants. 
Stem  and  wash  currants,  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  enough  water  to  just  cover  bot¬ 
tom  of  pan,  add  half  of  your  sugar  when 
you  bring  it  to  a  boil;  boil  10  minutes, 
add  remainder.  Boil  half  an  hour,  seal 
in  half-pint  jars. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Braced  Star  Quilt. — This  block  belongs  to  the 
“star  family"  and  although  easy  to  piece  is 
very  pretty.  The  pieces  are  all  squares  or  tri¬ 
angles  but  do  not  show  very  plainly  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  block  is  very  pretty  made  of  one 
print  and  white,  although  an  assortment  of 
prints  may  be  used,  or  just  one  print  and  white 
or  one  plain  color  and  white  will  bring  out  the 
star  design.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any 
two  of  the  quilt  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  15  cents,  containing  pictures  and 
names  of  124  old-time  quilts,  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


The  Pickling  Season  Is  Note  Approaching 
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Summer  Accidents 

Part  II. 

Last  issue  I  was  telling  you  what  to 
do  in  case  of  Summer  accidents.  I  left 
off  where  the  victim  of  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  was  being  carried,  on  an  impro¬ 
vised  stretcher,  to  a  more  advantageous 
place.  I  had  cautioned  the  readers 
against  moving  the  patient  without  the 
greatest  amount  of  care,  lest  there  should 
he  a  broken  bone  which  would  puncture 
ihe  flesh  and  make  the  fracture  “com¬ 
pound."  We  were  not  certain  though 
that  a  bone  had  been  broken. 

Now  we  will  say  that  it  is  evident  a 
leg  or  an  arm  has  been  fractured.  IIow 
would  we  know  ?  By  the  following  in¬ 
dications:  Pain,  loss  of  function,  ab¬ 
normal  appearance  of  the  part,  that  is 
deformity — and  a  “crackling”  sound, 
with  incorrect  movements  when  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  stretch  forth  the  leg  or  arm  is 
made  by  the  patient.  We  now  know  that 
a  bone  lias  been  broken.  We  remember 
how  important  it  is  not  to  let  that 
broken  bone  pierce  the  skin.  So  what  do 
we  do?  Apply  an  improvised  splint. 

A  splint  may  be  made  from  wide  pieces 
of  wood,  or  from  pillows,  blankets  or 
rugs.  If  wood  is  used  it  would  better 
he  padded  on  the  inside  so  as  not  to  shut 
off  circulation.  The  splint  must  be  se¬ 
curely  fastened  in  place  so  as  not  to 
slip. when  the  patient  is  moved. 

Applying  a  splint  requires  a  great  deal 
of  skill',  or  if  skill  is  lacking,  at  least  a 
great  deal  of  care.  The  two  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  should  approximate,  that  is 
just  come  together.  They  must  not  he 
pushed  past  each  other;  it  is  even  better 
to  have  them  slightly  apart  than  to  have 
them  slip  out  of  place  in  that  wTay.  If 
the  splint  must  be  kept  on  for  long  the 
injured  part  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  any  possible  swelling.  Swelling  will 
make  the  splint  too  tight  and  will  cut  off 
the  circulation.  The  splint  must  he 
loosened  once  every  half  hour  at  least. 
That  is  to  let  the  blood  flow  through 
freely.  The  doctor  will  take  an  X-ray 
picture  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  be 
sure  he  is  setting  the  bones  correctly  be¬ 
fore  he  applies  a  permanent  bandage,  or, 
if  the  injury  requires  it,  a  plaster  cast. 
It  is  a  dreadful  experience  for  a  patient 
to  have,  and  every  caution  must  be  taken 
to  get  the  best  kind  of  a  doctor,  so  that 
the  bones  will  be  set  properly,  for  what 
could  be  more  discouraging  than  to  he 
bound  up  (or  bound  down)  for  weeks, 
only  to  learn  at  the  end  of  that  time 
that  the  hones  have  not  knitted  together 
because  they  were  incorrectly  set. 

It  may  be  that  not  a  leg  or  an  arm  but 
rather  some  ribs  or  a  hip  has  been  frac¬ 
tured.  These  are  much  more  difficult  for 
an  amateur  to  handle  successfully.  A 
fractured  pelvic  bone  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all.  The  major  injuries  call  for 
prompt  and  efficient  medical  care.  If  you 
help  handle  them  before  the  doctor  comes 
insist  on  everyone  being  most  cautious. 
A  broken  rib  may  puncture  the  heart  and 
cause  immediate  death,  or  puncture  a 
lung  with  very  serious  results. 

If  the  bone  has  pierced  the  skin  do  not 
try  to  push  it  back.  Merely  paint  the 
wound  with  iodine  and  cover  with  a  ster¬ 
ile  dressing. 

Now  any  accident  is  apt  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  shock.  This  condition  is 
evidenced  by  a  weak,  rapid  pulse,  irregu¬ 
lar  breathing  and  a  cold  perspiration  on 
the  head  and  hands.  The  face  will  prob¬ 
ably  he  pallid.  There  may  be  vomiting, 
and  there  may  be  a  chill. 

First  aid  for  shock  is  heat.  Wrap  the 
sufferer  in  warm  blankets,  apply  heat  in 
any  way  you  can  except  by  rubbing.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  quiet  and  rubbing 
would  greatly  disturb  him.  I'nless  lie  is 
unconscious  give  him  hot  drinks.  If  lie 
is  unconscious  do  not  try  to  force  fluids 
down  his  throat,  as  he  will  choke  if  you 
do.  Strong  tea  and  coffee,  good  and  hot 
are  excellent  for  a  case  of  shock.  Aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  hot  water  is 
also  good. 

Two  other  common  Summer  accidents 
are  heat  exhaustion  and  sunstroke.  Each 
has  an  opposite  effect  from  the  other  and 
therefore  calls  for  a  different  treatment, 
lleat  exhaustion  produces  a  state  of 
shock  and  calls  for  lowered  head,  hot  ap¬ 
plications  and  hot  drinks.  Sunstroke 
causes  the  face  to  be  flushed,  the  pulse 
strong  and  rapid,  the  skin  dry  and  hot. 
The  patient  is  over-stimulated,  so  must 
not  be  given  any  hot  drinks  at  all.  (  old 
water  may  be  drank  and  must  be  applied 
to  the  head  and  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The.  patient  must  lie  fiat  with  head 
raised. 

Bites  of  all  kinds  may  prove  to  be 
dangerous.  Insect  bites  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  sterilized  and  never  scratched,  since  in¬ 
fection  too  often  results.  Snake  bites 
call  for  very  quick  action.  Tie  a  tourni¬ 
quet  about  the  leg  or  the  atm  which  has 
been  bitten,  but  do  not  tie  it  too  tight. 
Blood  must  he  allowed  to  flow  out  but 
not  back  toward  the  heart,  since  with  it 
Would  go  the  poison. 

With  a  knife  or  a  razor  blade  cut  into 
the  flesh  where  the  fangs  have  entered. 
Apply  suction  to  the  spot.  Keep  the  vic¬ 
tim  very  quiet.  Get  a  doctor  with  all 
possible  Speed.  If  the  patient  must  be 
moved  get  him  to  the  physician  at  once — 
that  is  unless  the  doctor  can  come  to 
him.  Since  no  bones  have  been  broken 
moving  will  not  be  dangerous.  Moments 
count ;  don’t  waste  a  single  one. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Some  Ways  of  Using 
Summer  Squash 

Summer  squash  being  rather  a  taste¬ 
less  vegetable  requires  careful  seasoning 
and  variety  in  cooking.  I  grow  the  long 
green  kind,  the  Italian  Cocozelle,  which 
the  Italians  cook  by  simmering  in  a  very 
little  water  in  which  a  bouillon  cube  has 
been  dissolved.  The  other  day  I  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  another  way  which 
proved  to  be  delicious.  I  was  stewing  a 
chicken  and  had  cut  the  squash  in  rounds 
ready  to  cook  when  suddenly  I  thought, 
wrhy  not  cook  it  with  the  chicken?  I  took 
it  out  as  soon  as  it  was  tender.  It  was 
deliciously  seasoned  with  the  chicken. 
Sometimes  we  dip  slices  of  squash  in 
flour  and  brown  in  bacon  fat  to  serve 
with  bacon. 

Squash  can  he  stuffed  also,  either  with 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


931  —  Health  Suits. 
Pattern  includes  the 
sunsuit  and  rompers. 
Sizes  1.  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  35- 
in.  material  with 
4%  yds.  of  binding 
for  sunsuit;  with  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  6!4  yds.  of 
binding  for  rompers. 
Ten  cents. 


329 — Lovely  Daytime 
Dress.  This  style  in 
sizes  14.  16,  18 

years,  ,  36.  38  and 

40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3rz 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  (4  yd..  of 
35-in,  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


987  —  Sports  Rig. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  blouse, 
shorts  and  skirt. 
Ten  cents. 
Illustrated  Fashion 


998  —  Dashing  and 
Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18  years.  36.  38. 
40  and  42-in,  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


chopped  meat  and  bread  crumbs  or  with 
salmon  prepared  as  for  salmon  loaf.  The 
following  recipe  we  have  found  to  be 
very  nice. 

Succulents. — One  slice  salt  pork,  diced; 
one  sliced  onion,  one-half  green  pepper, 
shredded;  six  ears  of  corn,  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  four  or  five  small  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  diced.  Fry  out  the  fat  from 
the  pork  and  add  green  pepper  and  onion. 
When  tender  add  diced  squash,  just  cover 
with  milk,  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
squash  is  fairly  tender.  Then  add  corn 
scraped  from  the  ear,  add  a  little  more 
milk  if  necessary,  and  simmer  until  the 
whole  is  tender. 

Scalloped  Squash. — Boil  and  mash  as 
usual.  When  nearly  cool  beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  stir  in  the  squash  and  add 
half  a  cup  of  milk  thickened  with  a  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  butter  and  flour.  Pour  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish  and  cover  with 
fine  bread  crumbs.  Bake  until  a  pale 
brown.  Edith  jafe  bacon. 


In  response  to  hundreds  of  letters 
from  careful,  thrifty  home  canners, 
asking  for  wider,  safer  jar  rubbers, 
we  announce  for  1934  the  new  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers  made  10%  wider 
all  the  way  ’round— at  no  extra  cost  to 
you.  At  10c  a  doz.  they  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  canning  insurance  you  can  buy. 
Ask  for  them  by  name.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 


f  HOME  CANNERS*  \ 
TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  in¬ 
structions.  Get  1934  edition 
of  our  popular  textbook.  Com¬ 
plete.  Reliable.  80  pages  of 
recipes,  new  methods,  etc. 
With  free  supply  of  12  doz. 
canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names 
of  vegetables,  fruits, 

V  etc.  Send  today.  / 


■ 


When  buying  new  jars,  remem¬ 
ber  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and 
Atlas  Mason  Fruit  Jars  are 
the  only  jars  which  are  all 
.  equipped  with  the  famous  . 
V  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers.  A 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

64  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 


STOP 

TOOTHACHE 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

If  you  want  our  other 
product  INTHOL — 
wonderful  for  burns, 
bruises,  colds — send 
4  cents  for  sample.! 

POLORIS  CO.,  INC. 
79  E.  130th  St.  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 


TOOTHACHE 
V  DROPS 


WHY  NOT  WOOI 
HAVE  YOUR  W  V/  KJ  M-u 

made  into  ALL  WOOL  BLANKETS  OR  COMFORTER 
FILLER.  Also  sold  direct  and  we  furnish  the  wool. 
Alt  work  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

WATERSIDE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Box  18,  -  -  Waterside,  Pa. 


INVENTORS 

L  ime  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
•How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
tention”  form.  Nochargefor  information  on  hew 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Reoistered 
Pat.  Attorney  503-V  Adam:  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 


Jar  Rubbers 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  skin  irritations. 

Cntienra  Ointment 

Price  26c.  Sample  free  of  “Cuttcura,”  Dept.  B, 
Malden,  Mass. 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— $4.50,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossmsn’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  Now  York  City 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (19),  Ohio 

MEMORY  VERSE 


Tall  Nettles 

Tall  nettles  cover  up,  as  they  have  done 
These  many  springs,  the  rusty  harrow, 
the  plow, 

Tong  worn  out,  and  the  roller  made  of 
stone  : 

Only  the  elm  butt  tops  the  nettles  now. 


This  corner  of  the  farmyard  I  like  most : 

As  well  as  any  bloom  upon  a  flower 
I  like  the  dust  on  the  nettles,  never  lost 
Except  to  prove  the  sweetness  of  a 
shower. 

— Edward  Thomas. 
Sent  by  Elspeth  Field,  New  York. 


GARDEN 


nommy 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 

June  7. — Saw  something  on  the  edge 
of  a  rock  and  thought  it  was  a  broken 
stick.  Looked  again  and  noticed  that  it 
was  a  butterfly.  It  had  been  raining 
and  I  thought  that  it  might  have  affected 
it.  But  no,  its  wings  were  limp  and 
folded.  Examined  more  closely,  they 
looked  like  silk  with  a  black  background, 
pretty  yellow  spots  on  the  upper  wings 
and  blue  and  yellow  sprinkled  with 
orange  on  the  lower  wings.  I  let  it 
crawl  up  my  hand. 

Heard  again  the  familiar  buzzing  of 
the  humming-bird.  It  was  the  female 
this  time.  The  male  has  a  ruby  throat. 
She  sipped  nectar  from  every  trumpet  of 
the  columbine  while  I  was  within  reach¬ 
ing  distance.  Her  long,  pointed  beak  fits 
right  into  the  store-room  of  nectar.  Only 
once  have  I  ever  seen  the  bird  alight  on 
a  twig. — Marie  Ilahn,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Lida  TJnger  (13),  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  July  is  here  again.  Fire¬ 
crackers  will  be  heard  during  the  first 
few  days.  Blueberries  will  soon  be  ripe, 
too,  and  after  July  has  gone  it  will  be 
only  a  few  weeks  before  school  will  com¬ 
mence  again. 

The  June  Our  Page  was  very  nice.  The 
poems  were  good,  especially  “Dad”  by 
Florence  Hopkins  of  Connecticut.  —  E. 
Jane  McKenna  (12),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  I  have  been  an  ardent 
reader  of  Our  Page  for  several  years  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  con¬ 
tributed  to  it.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
boys  and  girls  write  to  me  and  tell  me  of 
your  hobbies,  ideas  and  plans,  as  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  a  great  many  things  including 
sports,  music,  art,  stamp  collecting,  (now 
don’t  laugh)  amateur  photography  and 
astronomy.  So  please  write. — Mary  Kay 
Thomas,  Indiana. 


Dear  Readers :  You  can’t  imagine  how 
surprised  I  was  at  Christmas  when  after 
several  trials  my  sketch  appeared  on  Our 
Page.  At  the  time  1  was  confined  to  bed, 
and  my  “success”  did  much  to  aid  my  re¬ 
covery  from  diphtheria.  I  am  especially 
fond  of  Mary  Gelletly’s  work.  I  love  to 
write  letters  and  even  more  to  recei  ve 
them.  —  Miriam  Dungan  (15),  New 
Jersey: 

Dear  Friends:  At  last  I  am  writing 
to  Our  Page.  I’ve  been  wanting  to  write 
but  never  found  time.  Now  all  I  do  is 
dream,  not  lazy.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  my  friend,  Emily 
Pomaslti. 

I  am  19  years  old  and  will  soon  be  20. 
T  love  to  draw,  print,  collect  poems,  snap¬ 
shots  and  best  of  all,  write  letters.  Will 
everyone  drop  me  a  line?  I’ll  answer 
just  as  soon  as  I  receive  them.  —  Peggy 
Joyce  Barrante  (19),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  I  would  like  to  receive 
picture,  postcards  from  the  readers  of  Our 
Page  of  their  towns  and  cities.  I  enjoy 


reading  letters  and  diaries. — Rosemary 
Clarke,  Ohio. 


Dear  Pagers :  I’m  an  archery  enthu¬ 
siast  and  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
archers  or  any  interested  in  archery.  It’s 
a  great  sport,  and  1  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  to  find  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up 
by  Commander  Byrd  and  his  men  in  Lit¬ 
tle  America. 

Also  I’m  interested  in  Latin,  which  is 
my  major  subject  at  college,  and  do  I  get 
a  grand  feeling  when  I  say  that  by  the 
end  of  senior  year  I  will  have  had  10 
years  of  Latin !  Guess  I  ought  to  feel 
some  kind  of  attachment  to  it !  —  Ruth 
Andrews  (10),  Massachusetts. 


JJUYH 


.Tune  20.— Spent  all  clay  studying  for  my 
trigonometry  regents  tomorrow.  Was  sitting  on 
the  porch  and  talking  with  Edith,  when  she 
shrieked  “Ants!”  The  corner  where  we  had 
been  sitting  was  black  witii  them.  I  just  stood 
her  up  and  brushed  ants  off  in  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  billions.  It  was  about  10.  and  dad 
came  home  from  a  church  school-teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  our  new  minister’s  car,  but  I  was  so 
busy,  I  didn’t  notice  the  car  stop.  Dad  said 
later  I  looked  as  if  I  were  fitting  a  dress,  pat¬ 
ting  it  here  and  there.  Finally  I  realized  I  had 
an  audience  and  imagine  my  embarrassment  in 
trying  to  explain  my  actions  to  the  minister. 

June  22.  —  Grandma  and  grandpa  came  to 
spend  the  evening  telling  us  about  the  good  old 
days,  when  lie  had  many  queer  experiences  as 
a  horse  trader  and  trainer.  Although  not  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  me,  the  stories  were  still  very 
interesting. 

June  23. — Saw  “As  the  Earth  Turns.”  Liked 
it  rather  well,  but  not  as  much  as  the  book. 

June  29. — School  finally  done  with  and  believe 
it  oi-  not  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  occupy  my¬ 
self  with,  so  I  collected  all  the  old  cans  around 
and  spent  the  afternoon  making  “tin-can 
plants,”  and  also  candlesticks.  I  also  ruined 
my  hands,  breaking  my  nails  and  cutting  my¬ 
self.  Oh,  well,  such  is  the  cost  of  art.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  these  “tin- 
can  plants”  or  candlesticks,  I  will  send  them 
directions. — “Rene.” 


.Tune  24. — Was  very  warm  all  day.  T  felt  lazy 
all  afternoon  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  lie 
around  and  read  and  sleexi.  However,  two  very 
active  young  men  prevented  it. 

June  28. — We  had  three  gangs  working  today. 
Bud  and  I’ete  were  hauling  feed,  the  three  girls 
were  vaccinating  pullets  down  the  country,  and 
I  had  the  poultry  work  to  do.  It  took  me  four 
solid  hours  to  do  the  dinner  feeding. 

June  28. — Picked  cherries  today.  Rufus  and 
father  and  myself.  Bud  and  Pete  and  the  girls 
were  hauling  hay.  Today  it  was  not  warm, 
it  was  hot.  Oh.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Kit  got 
out  of  a  lot  of  work.  She  was  helping  to  haul 


hay  and  she  ran  the  pitchfork  in  her  foot,  so 
she’s  been  playing  invalid. 

June  29. — Bud  and  Pete-  and  I  were  cleaning 
out  the  barn,  so  it  could  be  disinfected,  this 
forenoon.  Also  1  hoed  cantaloupes  awhile.  This 
afternoon  we  were  picking  cherries  again.  Then 
we  got  some  more  hay  in. 

June  30. — Was  hot  and  sultry  today.  Pete  has 
not  come  in  from  the  field  yet  so  supper  is  de¬ 
layed.  Next  week  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  Oh, 
yes,  a  day  for  vacation,  but  not  I.  I  shall  be 
harvesting  wheat.  Well,  so  long,  diary.  — 
Cesario. 


Drawn  by  Joseph  M oleins,  Connecticut 

•Tune  1. — Went  swimming  for  the  first  and 
only  time  this  season.  Got  terribly  sunburned, 
and  was  it  sore!  Took  a  milk  bath  before  I 
went  to  bed  and  it  felt  much  better  in  the 
morning. 

June  8. — School  is  out  for  the  Summer.  I 
feel  a  pleasant  sense  of  freedom.  Made  a 
straight  B  on  m.v  final  report.  This  did  not 
surprise  me  any  because  I  simply  hated  school 
those  last  few  weeks. 

June  13. — Ran  off  with  my  brother’s  Ford  to 
the  meadow  to  practice.  It  is  a  roadster,  black 
with  green  trimmings.  Was  trying  reverse 
when  I  sides  wiped  the  gate  and  in  my  excite¬ 
ment  trying  to  get  stopped,  broke  the  emerg¬ 
ency  brake.  Have  done  much  better  since. 

June  19. — A  girl  friend  and  I  went  to  Wayne 
to  interview  a  woman  for  a  job.  We  hope  we 
can  make  some  money  on  our  own  before  school 
starts. — “Feb.” 


FAREWELL  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Farewell,  folks!  Now  comes  the  time 
for  me  to  stop  to  echo  that  its  so  many 
of  our  dear  Pagers  have  done  before  me. 
I  thought  that  this  could  go  on  forever 
— being  one  of  you — but  alas,  the  fatal 
20  dawns  on  me  silently,  robbing  me  of 
childhood,  also  of  girlhood — and  constant¬ 
ly  I’ve  heard  an  awful  drumming  chant 
which  sounds  out  low,  mysteriously  —  - 
“You’re  getting  old,  getting  o-o-old ! 
Twenty’s  half  of  forty  !” 

Take  heed — ’tis  all  in  prose,  this  life. 
Cold,  hard  as  rock,  it  kicks  and  bumps 
and  knocks  and  then  expects  your  feeble 
frame  to  last  outright. 

Best  of  luck  to  Our  Page  and  may  it 
prosper  well  with  all  the  bright  young 
hopeful  hearts  to  help  it  on. — Geraldine 
Croes,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Annie  Eery,  Connecticut 

At  the  Beach 

At  the  beach. 

To  escape  the  heat. 

The  sun  tans  and  the  sand 
Burns  your  feet. 

The  water  is  cold — 

Why  are  you  so  slow? 

A  friendly  push 
And  under  you  go. 

You  swim  all  day 

And  on  the  beach  have  fun, 

To  top  it  off 

You  have  a  “hot  dog”  in  a  bun. 
— Mary  Nethercott  (18),  New  York. 


Shooting  Star 

Dusk  is  creeping  softly  o’er  the  meadows, 

Stars  are  brightly  twinkling  in  the  sky: 

Standing  in  the  dewy,  flower-strewn 
meadow, 

I  hear  a  sleepy  thrush’s  last  low  cry. 

I  hear  an  owl  call  faintly  from  (he  wood¬ 
land, 

A  whip-poor-will  cries  softly  from  afar. 

A  flash  of  light  sweeps  downward  from 
the  heavens, 

I  held  my  breath,  and  watched  the 
shooting  star. 

— Ruth  Clark,  New  York. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Wesley  Her  wig  (15),  Connecticut 


Kenneth  Poses  With  Roscoe  and  Snapper 
— By  Mary  Gelletly  (17),  Maryland 


A  Toadstool  House — By  Peggy  Joyce 
Barrante  (19),  Pennsylvania 


July  21,  1934 

An  Original  Poem 

Fitter,  patter,  raindrops  chatter 
Sliding  down  my  window  pane. 
Thunder,  lightning,  such  a  clatter, 
Singing  in  the  song  of  rain. 

The  countryside  says,  “Rejoice,” 

The  sun  will  once  more  shine  again. 
The  trees  swish  in  one  loud  voice, 

“All  the  world’s  refreshed  by  rain.” 

— Rene  Vail,  New  York, 


July  Morning 

The  sky  is  gray,  the  sky  is  gold, 

The  birds  go  mad  with  song. 

The  dew  lies  heavy  on  the  grass, 

And  wets  my  ankles  as  I  pass 
Swinging  the  shining  pails  along. 

ftp  in  the  pasture  wait  the  cows, 

Beside  the  gate  they  graze. 

Drums  in  the  gleaming  pail  a  stream, 

Of  warm  white  milk,  of  golden  cream, 
Then  back  along  the  meadow  ways. 

Where  buttercups  and  daisies  bend 
Beneath  my  footsteps,  sure  and  swift, 
The  foaming  pails  in  hand  I  go 
Down  to  the  dairy  house  below. 

And  on  the  breeze  the  odors  drift. 

Of  breakfast  cooking,  and  the  sweet 
Clean  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 

And  now  the  breeze  will  bear  along 
The  happy  echo  of  my  song — 

So  starts  another  day. 

—Jane  E.  Goddard  (19),  Ohio. 


THE  FIRST  SILK  DRESS 

As  (lie  evening  shadows  fell,  Molly 
gazed  happily  at  the  shiny  ten-dollar 
gold  piece  in  her  lap.  She  had  won  it  in 
a  spelling  contest  at  the  Sunny  Side 
Grange  that  afternoon.  What  would  she 
buy  with  it?  She  might  buy  a  dainty 
little  wrist  watch,  such  as  she  had  seen 
(he  “movin’  picture”  star  wear,  when  a 
company  had  come  from  New  York  to 
shoot  a  few  scenes  on  a  neighboring  farm. 
But  Molly  wouldn’t  have  anything  to 
wear  it  with. 

Yes,  she  knew  what  she  wanted !  A 
silk  dress  would  be  just  the  thing.  In 
all  her  life  of  16  years,  she  had  never 
owned  a  silk  dress.  Only  once  had  she 
timidly  stroked  the  silvery  folds  of  her 
Aunt  Mary’s  silk  dress.  How  nice  it 
had  felt !  Oh  !  wouldn’t  Molly  look 
grand  as  she  walked  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  an  honest  to  goodness,  real  silk 
dress?  How  the  other  girls  would  envy 
her !  How  the  young  men  would  stare  at 
plain  little  Molly  Brown,  wearing  a  new 
blue  silk  dress. 

Molly’s  dream  was  interrupted  by  her 
twin  brother,  Don,  the  exact  picture  of 
fair-liaired  Molly,  saying: 

“Sis,  Ginger  is  sick.” 

“Is  that  poor  horse  sick  again?”  sighed 
Molly.  Poor  old  Ginger  had  fallen  into 
a  water-hole  last  Winter.  She  was  res¬ 
cued  many  hours  later,  but  not  until  she 
had  contracted  a  severe  case  of  grippe. 
Ever  since  then,  she  had  been  ailing  and 
Molly’s  father’s  crops  having  failed,  he 
could  hardly  afford  treatment  for  the 
faithful  old  horse. 

“We’ve  called  the  veterinarian  and  he 
said  we  have  to  have  medicine  for  her,” 
said  Don. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  get  it  for  her?” 
asked  Milly  impatiently. 

“Dad  can’t.  There  is’nt  any  money. 
Ginger  will  go,  I  guess.  The  doctor  says 
she’s  pretty  bad,”  said  Don  mournfully. 

Molly  was  a  dreamy  sort  of  a  girl  but 
she  could  never  see  an  animal  suffer. 
Therefore,  she  felt  all  her  nice  dreams 
about  silk  dresses  vanishing  in  thin  air. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  timidly  said, 

“Take  this  money  and  buy  the  medi¬ 
cine.” 

“That’s  nice  of  you  sis — but — ”  put  up 
Don. 

“Take  it.  and  get  the  medicine  now,” 
sighed  Molly. 

“How  selfish  I’ve  been,”  she  thought 
afterwards.  “Poor  Ginger  is  out  there  in 
the  barn  suffering  and  in  need  of  medi¬ 
cine,  while  I’ve  been  sitting  here  planning 
to  buy  a  silk  dress !  How  cruel  of  me ! 
That  dress  would  have  been  nice.  Is  that 
a  tear  I  just  brushed  away?  I  must  be 
getting  slightly  sentimental.” — Johanna 
Plascli,  New  York. 


OuR 


Draion  by  Marguerite  Gaylord  (17), 

July  brings  us  all  Our  Page  again,  and 
what  a  variety  of  subjects  we  have  this 
month  !  Mary  Gelletly’s  “Kenneth  Poses 
With  Roscoe  and  Snapper”  seems  very 
life-like  and  natural,  and  Jane  Goddard’s 
poem  deserves  first  place.  Mary  Nether¬ 
cott  congratulates  Eric  Beegle,  Florence 
Hopkins  and  Shirley  Sack,  for  their  good 
work  in  the  June  Our  Page. 

Once  more  we  mention  the  fact  that 
pen  names  are  to  be  used  in  the  diaries 
only.  This  month  we  received  an  inter- 
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SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 
SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Reqnest — Established  1886 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PlILLETS 

4.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  early  May  from 
Large  English  strain  breeders,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs  10  weeks  old  75c,  12  weeks  old  35c. 
Yearling  Pullets  1933  hatch,  now  laying  $1.00  each. 

BRQOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  wgV£,p 

Large  Type  S.C.W.Leghorns  $6.30-100.  S.C.B.  Rocks  & 
Reds  $6.30-100.  Mix  $6.30-  100-Started  Chicks,  I  to  4 
wks.  old,  at  reasonable  prices.  All  Breeders  blood- 
tested,  Antigen  test.  100%  live  del.  prepaid.  Cir.  free. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rUIPYQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
UniULJ  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  $6. 30  $31.50  $63 

W.  &  Bailed  Ply.  Rocks _  6.30  31.50  63 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  6.30  31.50  63 
100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Certificate  No.  5718.  Write  for  circular. 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HILLPOTc^CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

White  and  Brown  Loghcrns.  .$7.00  per  100 
Add  3c  per  chick  for  Special  Mating. 
STARTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS. 


W.  F.  HILLP0T  No.  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Aa  Grade  Leghorns .  S7.S0 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds.. .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SPECIAL 


MY  BEST  QUALITY 

Barred,  White  or  Buff 
Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  N.H.  Reds  $7-100.  II.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WPAHPR’Q  ruirirs  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $6.30 
WtAUtK  O  LnlLKO  Asstd.  $6-30.  Free  Cat. 
YVeader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


Flprtrir  HafrlipJ  Bd-  &  w-  Rks-  w-  Le9>  w-  Wyan., 
EiIcLint  ndlUlcu  |.  Reds,  $7.  Assorted,  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALL0N1A  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


400  LWhite 


B. 


eghorn 

STRUTHOFF 


PllllCtS  12  weeks  and  UP>  small  deposit 


eserves  stock  till  wanted. 

VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


M  BRONZE  POULTS  25c.  M.  Pekin  Ducklings 
•  15c.  White  Muscovy  Ducklings  20c.  Baby  Guineas 
15c.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Wyandottes  and  N. 
H.  Reds  8c.  White  Leghorns  7c. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Largest  breeder  in  Maryland— offers 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  S11EIUYOOU  FARMS  -  St.  llk-liaels,  Mil 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS:  I0-S4,  25- 
$8.75,  50- $  1 6.50,  1 00- $30-  Safe  delivery  and  postpaid. 
Eggs,  15c.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Set lersvi I f e.  Pa. 


10-12-WEEK  RUGGED  BRONZE  TURKS.  $1.25  ea. 
25-$25.  SALEM  FARM,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  H. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


A  DOLLAR  <%r 
BOOK  for  uuL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  live  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


esting,  well-written  story  but  the  author 
gave  no  name  or  address. 

How  about  a  few  more  drawings  for 
the  “Pen  and  Ink”  column  now  that  ex¬ 
ams  are  over?  Most  of  our  artists  send 
captions  and  we  feel  that  the  “Pen  and 
Ink”  caption  is  the  main  attraction  of 
Our  Page.  Try  some  ripe  cherries,  black¬ 
berries,  peaches.  These  are  excellent  sub¬ 
jects  for  pen  and  ink,  and  don’t  forget  the 
harvesting  of  wheat  and  oats  and  other 
grains.  These  are  all  good  subjects  for 
the  poets  of  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger, 
care  The.  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City.  Letters  are  wel¬ 
come  at  any  time  but  must  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 


Drawn  ly  Dene  Vail,  Neio  York 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  June  1G : 

A  drop  in  per  cent  of  egg  production 
may  be  avoided  by  correct  Summer  man¬ 
agement.  Some  factors  to  consider  are : 
Culling  non-layers,  freedom  from  lice  and 
mites,  clean  litter,  plenty  of  ventilation, 
cool,  clean  water,  changed  at  least  twice 
each  day ;  a  good  feeding  plan. 

Culling  birds  which  have  stopped  lay¬ 
ing  should  become  a  weekly  job  in  June 
and  continue  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  This  is  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  saving  money  on  feed  bills  and 
in  addition,  room  must  be' made  for  the 
early  hatched  pullets.  The  fact  that  a 
flock  is  laying  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent 
or  better  should  not  prevent  one  from 
culling  because  there  will  be  some  birds 
which  have  gone  out  of  production  and  a 
majority  of  them  will  not  lay  again  until 
next  Winter. 

A  complete  ration  and  one  that  is  well 
balanced  is  essential  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  A  good  mash  mixture  will  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  for  the  birds. 

A  good  practice  is  to  feed  the  birds 
hard  grain  once  a  day  and  that  in  the 
late  afternoon  preferably  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunset.  Give  them  all  the  grain 
they  will  consume  at  this  time.  Fifteen 
or  20  minutes  after  the  grain  has  been 
fed  visit  the  pens  a  second  time  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  correct  amount  has 
been  provided.  If  the  birds  appear  hun¬ 
gry  feed  them  an  extra  portion  of  the 
grain ;  on  the  other  hand  if  grain  has 
been  left  it  is  evident  that  the  amount 
should  be  reduced  when  the  birds  are  fed 
the  next  day.  "Going  over”  the  birds  a 
second  time  should  be  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  procedure  in  the  laying  pens. 

During  the  37th  week  of  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  4.28  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  61.2  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  l.G  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production  but  is  7.8  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  previous  competition.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  per  bird  is  148.31, 
Avhieh  is  11.70  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
were  produced  during  the  first  37  weeks 
of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Fens  for  the  37th  Week. — W.  L.. 
Kwality  Poultry  Farm,  63  points,  58 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  59 
points,  58  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  58  points,  55  eggs ;  W.  L .,  Indian 
Head  Poultry  Farm,  57  points,  55  eggs; 
Bar.  R.,  R.  G.  E.  Wallace,  57  points,  57 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  56 
points,  55  eggs;  W.  L.,  Bon-Aire  Poultry 
Farm,  56  points,  55'  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  - —  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  1,821  points,  1,779  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  1,809  points,  1,823  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,804  points, 
1,793  eggs;  Kwality  Farm,  1,781  points, 
1,703  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  1,- 
777  points,  1,709  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  1.755  points,  1.722  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  1,702  points,  1,690  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  1,787 
points,  1,689  eggs;  Flying  Horse  Farm, 
1,739  points,  3,681  egirs ;  Cane  Poultry 
Farm,  1.736  points,  1,690  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,843  points,  1,937  eggs;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  1,544  points,  1,565  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  — -  Far- A- Way 
Farm,  1,547  points,  1,584  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Willi  aim  R. 
Speck,  1,554  points,  1,525  eggs. 

Egg  prices,  top  Jersey  quotations  June 
16:  White,  24^0  5  brown,  25c;  medium, 
19c. 


Specialty-Bred 
PULLETS 

6,  8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old 
Immediate  Delivery — Reasonable  Prices 

Pullets  range-raised  on  our  own  farm,  hatched 
from  eggs  we  ourselves  produced.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  nine  Massachusetts  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  3  successive  years.  Real  money-makers 
for  fall  and  winter. 

BABY  CHIC KS — Limited  summer  hatches  every 
week  for  broilers  and  battery  egg  factories. 

bexed  Baby  Cockerels,  Sexed  Baby  Pullets  (90% 
Sex  Guaranteed),  Baby  Chicks,  both  sexes. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

f°r  B.W.D.  (piLHomm  disease)  by  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation,  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass.  State 
Experiment  Station.  $500  Bond  protects  you 
agamst^the  slightest  possibility  of  less  from 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles  


“WELL  BREP/^WEIl  BREEDERS* 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Testing  done  by  the  tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  method,  within  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Cert.  No.  917. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Com.  Tel.  645-6 


'?arm 


R.I.Peds 

5,000  PULLETS— €  Wks.  to  Laying  Age 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  thrifty 
Started  Chicks  and  Pullets  from  heavy  laying 
stock,  all  100%  Moss  Farm  strain,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  These  birds  carry  the  same  blood  as 
our  pen.  which  led  all  Reds  in  the  latest  com¬ 
pleted  New  York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest. 

SUMMER  CHICKS — Limited  weekly  hatches 
for  broilers  and  layers.  Low  summer  prices. 
Free  Replacement  of  Losses  above  2%  during 
first  14  days.  Write  today  for  prices  &  catalog 

MOSS  FARM  attlebokoVmass 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Bocks  &  Reds -  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100*  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL  “WITH  POULTRY” 

Y  ou  must  have  more  than  just  Eggs.  You  must  have 
Wor.  Livability,  Good  Development.  Meat  Qualities 
&  High  Noimal  Flock  Layers.  Just  such  Common 
Sense  breeding  quality  is  back  of — 

PARK’S  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS. 
America  s  Oldest  &  Greatest  strain  that 
,;aU‘V,  *  Lived  their  way  into  popularity 
the  World  Over  Since  1S89. 
l500 BAoRLY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS  at 
Special  Summer  Prices,  barn  how  we  grow 
/  clucks  the  year  around  without  hover  heat. 

i.  w.  altoona'!*  pa. 

PULLETS 

Ul/flM  Vlt*  Blood  Tested  Stock 

d&Jb  I 

Prices  on  older  stock  on  request.  Each  pullet  is  large 
and  healthy.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  106% 
Guaranteed.  Can  make  immediate  shipment 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HATCHERY 
R.  No.  3N  ...  Zeeland,  Michigan 

HUSKY  CHICKS 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1S13. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili- 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Price.?. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


I  balanced  breeding 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

are  from  MY  OWN  BREED- 

s£a,Te  laboratory  BLOOD- 

7m  ,  ED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
*:?5^s,yre  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

D®Pt-  F  .  .  .  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


weneMChicks 


Low  Summer  Prices  —  Weekly  Shipments 

We  operate  12  months  in  the  year.  Save  by 
placing  orders  3  weeks  in  advance  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Participation  Discount. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  also  WENE  Cross- 
Breeds — Wyan- Rocks  for  broilers,  light  roasters  and. 
layers;  Bram- Rocks  for  heavy  roasters  and  capons. 
Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  6  to  12  weeks. 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Catalog  and  Participa¬ 
tion  Discount  Plan.  (Code.  Cert.  7415). 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  ’ ’Antigen  Method.”  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  Super¬ 
vision.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wh  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

rona^y  1Mixe,d,  .  6’30  31.50  63  00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S’  S’  White  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

I’  £’  5'  JE’  Jie,is .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
1  repaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 6.50  32.50  65.00 

?nenaIy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

STONE Y  RUN  HUSKY  CHIX 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed 
$6.30-100.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Black  Minorcas  $6.50-100;  $32.50-500:  $65-1000. 

S  T  A  R  T  F  n  f  H  I  P  K  ^  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
u  1  All  I  LLI  UETIUIVO  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Can  ship  at  once.  Ail  breeders  blood- tested  for  B.W  D 
by  antigen  method  reactors  removed.  100%live  delivery 
postpaid.  Get  my  prices  on  started  chicks  &  pullets  be- 
for  you  buy.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY. 

H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

RfW  QUALITY  PULLETS  Healthy,  sturdy,  welt 
developed  stock.  6  weeks  and  older  ready  for 
shipment.  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Several  varieties.  All 
from  blood  tested  stock.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WOIF  BABY  CHICKS 


All  Bloodtested  with  Antigen  for  BWD  by  Gilbert 
Wolf,  APA  Flock  Inspector;  all  reactors  removed. 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ; 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 7-50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 6.30 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  S 


GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

^  „  big  HATCHES:  JULY  2-9-16-23-30;  AUGUST  6-13-20-27 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched  Quality 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.30  $6.40  $32  00  $63  00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  3.60  7.00  34  00  67  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free! 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS-SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6  30 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers .  7.00 

White  Minorcas . .  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . .  6  50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  . '  '  7‘_5o 
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Started  Chicks  10c  up.  Breeders'Blood  Tested.  Stained  Antigen  Method  fo  ■  BWD 

order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERV lLLEj  PaT 


Reactors  removed. 
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July  21,  1934 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Aaron  Sapiro  and  Samuel  Roth  were 
named  defendants  in  an  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  having  conspired  to  bribe 
jurors  in  a  trial  here  for  mail  fraud  of 
Murray  S.  Harwood,  Sidney  Paris  and 
two  others  in  1933.  All  were  convicted 
and  given  jail  terms.  In  an  attempt  to 
reverse  the  trial  David  Paris,  brother  of 
Sidney  Paris,  was  suspended  from  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Federal  courts  for  five  years. 
Aaron  Sapiro  was  accused  of  racketeer¬ 
ing  in  an  indictment  filed  in  Chicago  last 
year.  He,  with  several  other  on  the 
same  complaint,  was  acquitted  in  May. 
He  once  sued  Henry  Ford,  alleging  libel 
on  account  of  an  article  in  the  Dearborn 
Independent.  The  trial,  while  well  un¬ 
der  way,  was  stopped  by  the  judge  on  in¬ 
formation  that  one  of  the  jurors  had  been 
approached.  Responsibility  was  not 
placed  on  any  of  the  litigants. 

Mr.  Sapiro  was  the  author  of  a  form  of 
co-operative  law  said  to  be  adopted  by 
over  40  States  under  which  the  central¬ 
ized  regional  farm  associations  were  or¬ 
ganized.  He  fixed  up  one  for  New  York 
State  which  protected  and  served  every¬ 
one  concerned  except  farmers  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  alleged  to  be  written. 

A  salesman  went  from  door  to  door  in¬ 
ducing  housewives  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
purchase  “butter”  at  a  price  that  was 
considerably  lower  than  butter  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail.  Some  complaint  was  made 
of  the  peculiar  flavor  that  the  so-called 
“butter”  had  but  because  of  the  lower  price 
they  continued  to  buy  it.  The  demand  was 
so  great  that  retail  stores  stocked  up 
with  it  unaware  of  its  exact  character. 
Investigators  found  that  white,  uncolored 
oleomargarine  was  shipped  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  a  party  in  Hartford,  concealing 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  product. 
It  eventually  reached  a  farmhouse  near 
Hartford  and,  when  the  farmhouse  was 
raided,  the  investigators  found  facilities 
for  adding  color,  for  assembling  into 
pound  prints  and  wrapping  it  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper  and  labeling  it  to  represent 
the  product  as  butter.  It  was  packed  in 
30-lb.  cases  the  same  as  ordinary  butter 
and  sold  as  butter.  The  investigators  ar¬ 
rested  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
James  P.  Hacking  anu  John  Craig,  for 
violation  of  the  internal  revenue  laws.  A 
charge  of  violation  of  the  food  and  drug 
act  was  not  included  in  the  indictment 
because  the  violation  of  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  laws  was  stronger.  James  P.  Hack¬ 
ing  was  fined  $1,000  and  sentenced  to  a 
year  and  a  day  in  tiie  penitentiary.  The 
fine  was  imposed  but  the  sentence  sus¬ 
pended  and  Hacking  was  put  on  proba¬ 
tion  for  two  years.  John  Craig  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
in  jail  on  one  count  and  a  year  and  a 
day  on  another,  but  sentence  was  sus¬ 
pended  and  he  was  also  put  on  probation 
for  two  years. 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  Cer- 
tifine  Products  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  i  A 
friend  has  been  offered  the  agency.  It  is 
a  “widow  and  orphan”  proposition,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  a  Rev.  W  illiam 
Houck.  Any  information  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  c-  c> 

Connecticut. 

There  is  a  record  of  one  complaint 
against  the  Certifine  Company  because  of 
a  misleading  advertisement  which  offered 
a  good  salary  to  six  men,  but  no  salary 
was  offered  until  the  men  had  worked  a 
few  weeks  on  a  straight  50  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  basis.  WTe  are  advised  that  one 
John  Mullins  was  manager  of  the  Certi¬ 
fine  Products  Company,  in  Boston,  and 
was  previously  connected  with  the  Jen- 
tel  Sales  Company  of  the  same  place. 
Louis  Fine,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Jentel  Sales  Company,  it  is  said,  was 
also  connected  with  the  Certifine  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  The  Jentel  Company  sold  vari¬ 
ous  products  and  part  of  the  proceeds 
was  to  be  contributed  to  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  and  at  one  time  went  to  the  Pen¬ 
tecostal  Church  and  Home,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  was  also  known  as  the  Mt. 
Olivet  Orphanage,  of  which  Wrilliam 
Houck  was  represented  as  general  super¬ 
intendent,  and  at  another  time  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Carcas¬ 
sonne  Community  Center,  Inc.,  Kentucky. 
The  activities  of  the  Pentecostal  Church 
and  Home,  in  Baltimore,  were  not  re¬ 
ported  upon  favorably  by  the  people  con¬ 
nected  with  charitable  activities  in  that 
city. 


Tie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  formal  complaint  has  been  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
Lincoln  Extension  University,  Inc.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  conducts  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  factory  manage¬ 
ment  and  salesmanship.  The  complaint 
charges  misrepresentation  of  the  earnings 
of  the  pupils  who  take  the  course.  The 
university  advertised  that  the  knowdedge 
and  power  gained  from  the  course  would 
add  at  least  $100  a  month  on  an  average 
to  “your  earnings  for  the  rest  of  your 
life”  and  that  in  “20  years  this  will 
amount  to  $24,000,  which  you  would  not 
have  earned  without  the  trained  service.” 
They  also  represented,  according  to  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  names  of  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  submitted  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  factory  or  other  place  of  em¬ 
ployment,  causing  the  pupil  to  believe 
that  by  purchasing  the  required  books 
and  taking  the  course  he  would  better 
his  prospects  for  employment  or  promo¬ 
tion.  The  literature  also  represented 
that  the  “training  service”  would  enable 
the  students  to  rub  shoulders  with  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  The  commission  states 
the  training  is  not  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  university  nor  do  the  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  comprise  an  extension  of  any 
university. 

Have  been  corresponding  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Frog  Canning  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  legard  to  raising  frogs.  They  give 
lessons  on  frog-raising  and  then  promise 
to  buy  all  frogs  you  raise.  They  also 
claim  there  is  a  splendid  market  for  frog 
legs  in  New  York  City  and  other  large 
cities,  and  very  profitable  business  as 
they  also  use  these  frog  legs  for  canning. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  this  company  and  if  there  is  a 
market  for  frog  legs?  How  about  mush¬ 
room  growing  ?  R.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  American  Frog  Canning  Company 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  present  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  raise  frogs  for  them  to  can.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  leading 
company  who  handles  them.  The  State 
conservation  department  state  that  it  is 
a  big  job  providing  suitable  food  for 
frogs.  Living  matter  is  required  for  food 
when  tadpoles  reach  the  frog  stage  and  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  supply  living 
insects  in  large  enough  numbers  to  keep 
the  bullfrogs  in  condition.  Albert  Broel 
is  said  to  be  behind  the  enterprise  and 
previous  investigations  indicated  that  he 
was  Dr.  Albert  B.  Plater  who  formerly 
operated  the  American  Friendship  So¬ 
ciety  in  Detroit. 

As  for  the  mushroom  growing,  as  we 
have  said  before,  this  is  a  specialized 
business.  Claims  of  large  profits  are 
misleading  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  market  conditions,  pests  and  other 
risks  are  to  be  considered  in  this  as  in 
any  other  business. 

I  placed  an  order  for  some  poultry- 
house  equipment  with  the  Everyday  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  Co.,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  and 
made  a  deposit  of  $3.22  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  ship  any  time 
later,  but  by  placing  the  order  at  that 
time  I  would  avoid  paying  higher  prices. 
They  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  invoice  and  a 
letter  asking  if  I  did  not  need  the  mate¬ 
rial,  which  I  did  not,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  just  had  a  fire  here  in 
our  home  about  the  time  the  letter  was 
received,  I  could  not  find  time  to  explain 
matters  to  them,  however  I  mailed  a 
money  order  of  $26  in  full  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  due,  have  written  twice,  and  have 
never  received  one  word  of  reply.  Can 
you  find  out  for  me  what  has  happened 
to  these  people?  I  have  dealt  with  them 
for  the  past  five  years  and  have  always 
found  them  reliable,  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  should  at  least  acknowledge  my  re¬ 
mittance  or  letters.  c.  N.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

These  people  have  failed  to  respond  to 
our  letters  and  as  the  letters  have  not 
been  returned  we  must  conclude  that  they 
have  been  received.  On  this  record  we 
certainly  would  not  be  able  to  recommend 
the  Everyday  Poultry  Supply  Company 
of  Sidney,  Ohio,  to  poultrymen. 

Regarding  claim  sent  you,  I  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  debtor  saying  that  he  had 
been  sick  and  would  send  check  in  a  very 
short  time.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  finally 
received  his  check  of  $99.30.  I  give  you 
full  credit  for  this  as  I  doubt  very  much 
that  I  would  have  heard  from  him  with¬ 
out  your  efforts  which  I  appreciate.  You 
have  been  a  friend,  indeed,  to  me.  I 
would  have  been  absolutely  helpless  so 
far  away.  We  get  quite  a  number  of 
farm  papers,  but  your  is  enjoyed  most  by 
all  the  family,  containing  the  most  help¬ 
ful  and  instructive  features  of  any. 

Michigan.  a.  s. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  helpful 
and  we  are  glad  that  our  efforts  had 
some  effect. 


Eastern  Shore  Notes 

The  folks  down  here  on  the  Shore  so 
enjoy  reading  the  articles  by  L.  B.  Reber, 
F.  S.  Holmes,  Pastoral  Parson,  Altlia 
Dunn,  Edith  Bacon  and  others  who  write 
interestingly  of  their  several  sections  of 
the  country  that  I  w'onder  whether  they 
and  others  would  not  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  the  people  down  this  way. 
Prof.  Massey  and  his  “Maryland  Gar¬ 
den”  was  long  one  of  the  regular  fea¬ 
tures  of  The  R.  N.-Yr.,  but  since  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  ar¬ 
ticle  now  and  then  by  my  good  friend  I. 
S.  Winfree,  the  Shore  has  had  little  to 
offer  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

I  believe  that,  instead  of  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Shore  and  its  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivities,  readers  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  opinion  if  I  but  tell  them  of  the 
tasks  at  hand.  White  potatoes  are  now 
being  shipped  from  here  by  hundreds  of 
carloads  daily.  The  growers  are  just 
now  realizing  that  glutted  markets  are 
caused,  quite  often,  by  each  individual 
thinking  of  himself  only,  and  as  a  result 
a  movement  has  been  started  to  prorate 
shipments  and  thereby  tend  to  maintain 
a  better  price. 

Cucumbers  have  been  leaving  here  in 
trucks  and  refrigerator  cars  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  An  average  day’s  shipment 
is  about  60  carloads.  The  weather,  with 
its  hot  dry  spell,  has  lowered  the  quality 
as  well  as  yields,  and  many  cukes  are  not 
marketable,  due  to  yellow  color  and  small 
size.  Good  quality  cucumbers,  this  past 
week  have  been  bringing  60  to  90c  per 
bushel,  f.o.b.  The  old  time  popular 
hamper  has  been  discarded  and  the  cukes 
are  now  shipped  in  flat  bottomed  baskets 
or  tubs.  This  style  of  package  allows 
growers  to  present  a  better  pack  and  this 
flat  bottomed  package  can  be  better  load¬ 
ed  in  cars  or  trucks. 

Tomatoes  picked  and  shipped  as  “green 
wraps”  are  beginning  to  move  in  quanti¬ 
ties  and  professional  packers  from  Flori¬ 
da,  Mississippi  and  other  southern  sec¬ 
tions  take  complete  charge  of  grading  and 
packing.  They  are  packed  in  6-6,  6-5 
styles  in  lugs  with  attractive  labels  and 
shipped  to  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities.  This  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  tomato-growing  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  growers  are  receiving  a  fair 
price  provided  they  get  good  yields.  As 
soon  as  the  green  tomato  price  drops  be¬ 
low  cost,  the  canneries  will  open  and 
growers  will  haul  the  rest  of  the  crop  to 
the  canneries. 

Our  bean  and  raspberry  crops  were  not 
so  successful  this  season  as  a  late  freeze 
caught  the  first  bean  blossoms,  and  the 
second  set  never  produces  so  heavily. 
Thus  we  got  only  about  a  50  per  cent 
crop  and  prices  were  low  so  we  realized 
little  from  them.  "Winter  injured  the 
raspberry  canes  severely ;  adding  to  this 
the  ravages  of  the  gray  bark  disease,  the 
total  shows  little  if  any  profit  from  that 
particular  crop.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
overcome  some  of  the  bark  disease  dam¬ 
age  by  spraying  although  it  will  be  our 
first  attempt  at  that  in  this  section.  The 
St.  Regis  variety  is  our  best  bet  although 
the  berries  are  not  so  large  or  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  the  Latham,  Viking,  etc.,  yet  they 
ripen  early  and  perhaps  are  the  best  va¬ 
riety  for  our  purpose. 

But,  lest  our  readers  hear  nothing  but 
pessimism,  I  must  mention  that  early 
season  rains  developed  pastures,  small 
grains,  etc.,  and  this  dry  weather  has 
been  ideal  for  the  harvest  of  wheat,  rye, 
clover  and  hay.  Our  wheat  yields  will  be 
larger  than  normal  and  the  crop  of  good 
quality.  Soy  beans,  a  rapidly  increasing 
crop  with  us,  are  looking  fine  and  this 
crop  should  make  good  hay  or  seed.  The 
Tarheel  variety  is  the  most  popular  right 
now  with  the  Wilson  a  close  second. 

Lawns  are  a  rather  sickly  looking  sight 
except  those  that  have  been  irrigated  and 
even  those  are  showing  the  effects  of  the 
dry  weather.  Blue  grass  will  not  stand 
the  Summer  season  here  very  well  and 
has  a  tendency  to  turn  brown  during  hot 
dry  spells.  Other  grasses,  such  as  the 
fescues,  stand  the  climate  better,  but  they 
tend  to  make  an  uneven  surface  which  is 
difficult  to  mow  and  looks  humpy.  All 
bare  spots  are  filled  with  crab  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  and 
although  a  weed  this  grass  does  make  a 
showing  of  green  and  if  kept  cut  closely 
presents  a  rather  good  appearance. 

The  “alphabet  soup”  has  been  on  the 
menu  in  this  section  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  been  an  aid 
to  many  families  but  many  of  us  wonder 
what  is  to  happen.  At  one  time  there 
were  over  a  thousand  men  at  work  with 
the  CWA  or  one  of  its  allied  “A’s“  and 
now  many  of  those  workers  have  been 
dropped  and  unless  they  turn  to  farm 
work  their  chances  of  earning  money  are 
rather  slim.  We  also  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  men  employed  in  PWA 
work  which  has  also  aided  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  money.  The  picking  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  tomatoes,  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.,  has  provided  work  for  many 
and  although  wages  have  not  been  large 
there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  money 
earned  in  families  in  this  section. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  g.  r.  corr. 


Stump  Puller  Plan  Wanted 

l  am  clearing  a  piece  of  land,  and  there 
is  some  stumps  that  I  would  like  to  get 
out.  I  have  plowed  this  year  and  some 
potatoes  planted  in  it.  If  someone  will 
tell  how  to  make  a  stump  puller  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  to  them.  J.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts. 


5  TO  8  CENTS  A  ROD 


The  lowest  priced  fence  ever  invented; 
built  complete  for  5  to  8  cents  a  rod,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  and  material.  One  wire  on 
stakes  50  feet  apart  controls  horses,  cattle. 
One  wire  set  low  controls  hogs,  sheep. 


SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK 


Plug  in  light  socket.  Positively  harmless, 
yet  has  a  “kick”  that  amazes  livestock.  It 
gets  their  goat.  They  won’t  go  under  or  over 
it.  Wisconsin  dairymen  have  been  using  this 


fence  for  5  years  a3  a  quick,  effective,  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  fence  pasture  or  to  hog  down  corn¬ 
fields.  Use  your  old  wire,  barbed  or  smooth.  No 
gates  needed.  Investigate.  Circular, 
rtrial  offer  with  iron-clad  guarantee 
mailed  upon  request. 


CIRCULAR 


THE  PRIME  MFC.  CO; 

1600  S.  1st.  St.f  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Whether  your  silo  is  30  ft  or  IOO  ft.  high,  or  if  it 
is  d  Trench  Silo,  the  best  way  to  fill  it  right  is  with 
the  sturdy  8LIZZARD,  the  original  "blower’'  ensilage 
cutter.  Low  speed— Safe— Cuts  fine  and  even  — Amar- 
ing  capacity  — Light  draft  — 5  h.  p.  up  — Patent  self-feed 
—saves  one  man.  Thousands  in  use  on  best  farms,  in* 
eluding  many  Agricultural  Colleges,  State  Institutions. 
You  too  can  save  money  with  a  genuine  BLIZZARD, 
Before  you  buy,  get  the  whole  story.  BLIZZARD  re¬ 
pair  stocks  carried  at  convenient  points  for  quick 
service.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE  catalog. 

RN  Canton,  O, 


Hay  Crop  Short  ?  f 
Build  a  Silo* 


Writs  for 
Catalog  and 
Bedrock 
Pricot 


Rising  grain  and  hay  prices 
mean  higher  milk  prices.  Make 
the  corn  crop  count.  Put  it  in 
a  Harder  Silo.  Reduce  your 
feed  costs;  increase  your  win¬ 
ter  milk  flow.  Now  is  the  time 
to  build  a  Harder.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  big  corn  crop. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C.  Coble.kill,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors  for 
Hart  Concrete  Stave  Silos. 

Agents  Wanted  for 
Open  Territory 

HARDER 


FOR  OVER  50  YEARS 


Manufacturers  of 

Complete 
Equipment 
For  Barns 

Bam  Hardware,  Stalls, 

Stanchions, Pens, Water 
Bowls.  Door  Hangers,  LitterCarners,  Hay  Car¬ 
riers,  Tracks.  Ventilators,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc  Complete  plans  for  building  or  remodeling 
— See  our  Equipment  in  use  at  Brookhill 
Farm  Exhibit.  Century  of  Progress.  Chicago. 


STARLINE 

HARVARD,  ILL.  ALBANY  N  Y 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

51  DEVONSHIRE  ST..  BOSTON 


DEPOSIT 
YOUR 
SAVINGS 
BY  MAIL 


Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  which 
is  operated  under  strict  Mass¬ 
achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 
live,  you  can'open  an^aecount, 
deposit  your  savings,  or  with¬ 
draw  your  money  by  mail. 

Writ*  for  our  Statement. 


DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


- 


NEW  NAT  CO 


TILE  SILO 

Writ*  for  new  low  price* 
•nd  complete  information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  [ 
Fulton  Bldg.,  •  -  •  •  •  Pittsburgh,  Pj 


The  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

I  have  used  the  following  system  of 
feeding  my  birds  for  a  number  of  years 
and  always  with  success  : 

One  to  10  weeks,  mash :  400  lbs.  yellow 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,,  100  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  30  lbs.  meat  scrap,  0 
lbs.  salt.  Sour  skim-milk  before  them  all 
the  time.  Cod-liver  oil  used  with  the 
mash  unless  the  chicks  are  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  a  great  deal.  No  grit  or  green  feed 
necessary. 

Ten  to  20  weeks,  mash :  300  lbs.  yellow 
cornmeal,  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap,  1,000  lbs. 
medium  cracked  corn.  If  birds  do  not  eat 
equal  weight  of  corn  and  mash  cover 
mash  hoppers  part  of  the  day  until  the 
proper  proportion  is  consumed.  Water 
and  grit  always  available. 

After  20  weeks  birds  are  fed  a  com¬ 
mercial  laying  mash  and  grain.  I  use 
wheat  and  corn,  varying  the  proportions 
according  to  the  season,  more  corn  in 
Winter  and  more  wheat  in  Summer. 
Water,  grit  and  shell  always  before  them. 
The  layers  are  in  the  houses  all  the  year 
around,  but  sometimes  in  Summer  about 
an  hour  before  dark  1  let  them  out  of 
doors  to  get  more  fresh  air. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  food  from  the  first  to 
seventh  week.  The  first  week  my  200 
chicks  ate  one  pail  of  mash  ;  by  the  end 
of  the  seventh  week  they  were  eating 
four  pails  a  day  !  They  drank  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  the  first  week,  and  more  than 
twice  that  by  the  seventh  week.  I  have 
to  buy  milk,  and  as  it  is  rather  expensive 
I  began  several  years  ago  to  use  the  milk 
for  eight  weeks  instead  of  10.  I  found 
they  made  exactly  as  good  growth  as 
when  I  used  milk  for  10  weeks.  My  birds 
begin  to  lay  between  four  and  five 
months.  That  seems  rather  young,  but  if 
they  are  large,  plump  birds  they  do  not 
go  into  a  molt.  1  keep  no  bird  that 
doesn’t  lay  at  six  months  of  age. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

My  hens  have  a  breaking  out  on  their 
heads  around  their  combs  and  eyes.  I 
lost  a  turkey  with  it.  It  went  in  his 
mouth,  like  canker  w.  H.  h. 

Delaware. 

This  is  doubtless  the  eruption  of  chick¬ 
enpox,  affecting  both  turkey  and  the 
other  fowls.  Mild  attacks  usually  sub¬ 
side  without  serious  consequences,  though 
the  disease  is  very  contagious  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  spread  through  the  flock  if  the  ail¬ 
ing  birds  are  not  promptly  removed  and 
kept  by  themselves  until  they  have  re¬ 
covered. 

If  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  individual 
sufferers,  the  scabs  may  be  removed  and 
the  places  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  once  it 
has  broken  out,  and  on  poultry  farms 
where  an  attack  during  the  laying  season 
is  likely  to  seriously  cut  down  egg  pro¬ 
duction  it  may  be  anticipated  several 
weeks  before  the  pullets  are  to  be  placed 
in  their  Winter  quarters  by  vaccinating 
them  with  chickenpox  vaccine.  This  con¬ 
fers  the  disease  in  mild  form  at  a  time 
when  it  is  least  damaging  to  the  flock 
and  the  consequent  immunity  against 
further  attacks  saves  future  losses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Roup 

Would  you  give  information  about  a 
disease  which  is  frequent  among  my  lay¬ 
ing  hens?  An  enlargement  grows  on  side 
of  head  just  below  the  eye  and  the  corner 
of  mouth.  They  continue  healthy  look¬ 
ing  for  some  time  and  lay,  but  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  eventually  closes  the 
eye.  The  rnouoth  also  becomes  affected. 

New  York.  v.  s. 

These  fowls  are  doubtless  suffering 
from  roup,  affecting  the  eyes  and  internal 
passages  of  the  head.  The  enlargement 
below  the  eye  is  caused  by  the  blocking 
of  one  of  these  passages  by  mucus,  which 
finally  hardens  into  a  projecting  tumor 
of  the  face.  There  is  no  satisfactory  cure 
for  these  cases,  for,  thouogh  they  might 
be  cured  by  prolonged  local  treatment  of 
each  individual  hen,  the  cost  in  time  and 
labor  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  fowl. 

All  ailing  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  when  indications  of  roup  appear, 
as  the  disease  is  contagious  and  will 
spread  by  means  of  soiled  litter,  eating 
and  drinking  utensils  and  direct  contact. 
After  such  removal,  the  floors  should  be 
cleaned  and  all  utensils  used  by  .the  flogk 
disinfected  by  boiling  water  or  other  ef¬ 
fective  germ  destroyer.  M.  B.  D. 


Man  :  “Do  you  girls  really  like  con¬ 
ceited  men  better  than  the  other  kind?’’ 
Girls  (simultaneously)  :  “What  other 
kind  ?” — Christian  Advocate. 


batteries 


Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
tor  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  litenitura 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  .310  Wath.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


riNlQUiNf!  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnHOninu  roll  of  film  developed  and  printed, 
*6c.  Quick  service.  l.uCKOSSE  KII.H  CO  ,  Lal'rosso,  >Vls. 


(Turn  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps,  Screens, 
vavLA  Filters,  Supplies.  Catalog  R,  gives  valuable 
Information  free.  PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


KtCHMAN’8  corn  HARVESTER.  Boorman’s  Price.  Only  SH!5 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street.  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

- - 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  — ■  White  woman,  settled,  cooking, 
housework,  little  laundry;  no  child:  private 
estate;  .$35  monthly;  full  particulars.  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  young  Protestant  woman, 
neat,  clean  and  reliable;  good  home,  from 
country  preferred:  $20  per  month;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  8067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook-houseworker,  adults,  country, 
permanent;  $15  monthly;  send  references; 
photo;  full  particulars.  BOX  698,  Slate  Hill, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  general  farm,  Somerset 
County,  N.  J. ;  wife  to  assist  in  owner’s  house, 
10  hours  weekly;  wages  $60,  house  and  usual 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  8072,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook-housekeeper  for  household  of 
six  adults  and  six  small  children :  no  laundry 
or  care  of  children.  ADVERTISER  8074,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  FALL,  ambitious  couple,  work 
farm  on  share:  must  have  own  stock  and 
tools;  5  miles  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ADVERTISER 
8071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  cattle  man  with 
good  knowledge  in  drying  up  of  cows  and  the 
care  of  calves;  must  have  first-class  references; 
permanent  job  and  good  wages  to  qualified  man; 
apply  by  letter  first  to  ADVERTISER  8077, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farming,  steady. 

PORPAHL,  Sulphur  Springs  Farm,  Greenville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men,  general  farm  work,  dry- 
hand  milker:  telephone  WILTON  47-15.  ED¬ 
WARD  ST.  JOHN,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  houseworker,  private  family, 
$10  monthly,  board.  INGBER,  Jeffersonville, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
white;  must  thoroughly  understand  vegeta¬ 
bles,  flowers  and  farm  work;  house  and  find, 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  DR.  VOISLAWSKY,  Rt. 
132,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


MEN  TO  CUT  and  sell  wood,  .good  market; 

shares,  steady.  MILTON  WILEY,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  —  General  housework,  own  room,  good 
home.  SIRS.  SHAPIRO,  1216  Avenue  L, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — October,  married  couple,  no  children; 

experienced  general  and  sundry  farm  work; 
drive  car;  reasonable  wages;  cottage  modern 
improvements.  A.  J.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  92,  New 
London,  Conn. 


MARRIED  PROTESTANT  American  couple  for 
general  farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes:  house, 
wood  and  vegetables  are  free;  send  references 
and  wages  expected;  disregard  all  inquiries  not 
answered  in  one  week.  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mt. 
Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work,  milking; 

twenty  dollars  monthly,  board,  room,  washing. 
H.  A,  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  can  handle  team, 
milk,  drive  car.  all  kinds  of  farming;  steady 
and  sober.  ANTON  NIELSON,  New  Milford, 

Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  farm-raised,  poultry  knowledge, 
no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  give  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  reference:  $25  per  month  and 
found.  JOHN  STEVENSON,  High  St.,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mass. 


GIRL  WITH  initiative,  particularly  interested 
in  children;  capable  houseworker;  good  home; 
twenty  dollars  monthly;  references.  BOYD, 
Rt.  3,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


OFFER  GOOD  home  and  fifteen  dollars  monthly 
to  start  to  girl;  assist  housekeeping  small 
family.  GERDTS,  Millburn,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POTJLTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced:  capable  taking  charge; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8019,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SKILLED  11  F  R  I)  S  MAN:  management  all 
branches;  have  plan  profitable  operation.  APT. 
2,  21  Camp  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  SWEDISH  poultrymau  wants  steady 
job,  A  to  Z  experience;  industrious,  sober; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  thirty-two,  wants 
work  •  can  do  bookkeeping,  typeing,  drive 
car,  floriculture,  farm  work,  housework.  MRS. 
McGRATH,  care  Martin  Bunnell,  Colebrook, 
N.  II. 


MAN,  50,  WANTS  home  and  light  work  with 
elderly  folks;  drives  ear,  handy  in  or  out; 
small  wages,  honest;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  OR  COOK  on  farm,  by  single 
woman;  can  milk  make  good  butter,  care 
poultry;  managed  a  farm  four  years;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  L.  B.,  115  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  CARETAKER,  mar¬ 
ried,  private  farm  or  estate;  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  poultry  and  dairy;  best  references. 
BOX  34,  Milford,  Pa. 


GERMAN,  32,  EXPERIENCED  gardening,  poul¬ 
try,  cows,  horses,  handy  with  tools,  c.ars,  ma¬ 
chines,  wants  position  on  estate  or  farm;  ca¬ 
pable  as  caretaker.  chauffeur;  references. 
JAKOB  HOFMANN,  Springfield  Ave.,  Westville, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  honor,  integrity  of  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  EXCEPTIONALLY  capable, 
refined,  middle-aged,  son  8,  business  home. 
ADVERTISER  8069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  desires  position  on  farm; 

years  experience.  ADVERTISER  8070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  32,  SINGLE,  wants  to  learn  market 
gardening;  sober,  conscientious  worker;  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer.  BOX  421,  Singac,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  FARMHAND,  milker,  35,  desires  work. 
SKINNER,  care  Grover  Hayes,  Clayton,  Del. 


HERDSMAN-GARDENER,  experienced,  single. 
CHAPMAN,  105  Elm  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  private,  commercial 
experience.  ALFRED  BOGERT,  104  Broad¬ 
way,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POUILTRYMAN,  HIGH-OLASS,  past  middle- 
age,  life-time  experience  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  egg  production,  sanitary  conditions,  etc. ; 
capable  to  take  charge.  ADVERTISER  8078, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  job  on  farm 
or  estate;  steady.  J.  DeVRIES,  329  Totowa 
Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  POULTRY  farm  experience,  Chris¬ 
tian  home,  housekeeper;  widower  with  chil¬ 
dren,  elderly  people,  tourist  inn,  general  store. 
ADVERTISER  8082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  YOUNG  man,  27,  proven  ability, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm  or  estate  as 
milker,  tractor  man  or  chauffeur;  clean  cut, 
sober  and  dependable;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WITH  daughter  12.  E.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  Gen.  Del.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED.  Protestant— what 
have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER  8080,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  expert  rear¬ 
ing.  also  incubation:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position  of  any  kind;  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8083, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  experienced,  wishes 
position.  ADVERTISER  8085,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  AMERICAN,  46,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  caretaker  on  estate  or  farm;  ca¬ 
pable  making  repairs.  WALTER  WHITLOCK, 
Lake  Ave.  Extension,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  NOW  employed  as  companion,  wmuld 
like  to  make  a  change  for  a  companion's  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  YOUNG,  136-69  Roosevelt 
Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wants  position 
on  dairy  farm  as  working  manager  or  first- 
class  herdsman:  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming.  ADVERTISER  8089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  sober, 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  8090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

LOTS  FOR  SALE,  high  ground,  near  lake.  R. 
F.  CONKLIN,  West  Grove,  Highland  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  four  choice  dairy 
farms:  70,  98,  135,  140  acres.  1  y2  to  2%  miles 
to  village,  railroad,  milk  station;  all  hard  road; 
one  on  State  road  has  electricity;  good  dwell¬ 
ing  on  each:  buildings  in  good  repair,  silos, 
land  well  drained.  LEON  CHURCH,  or  Nellie 
Bradley,  Executors,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry  and  general  farm; 

all  improvements;  complete:  2  miles  from 
town:  price  $3,500,  cash  $1,500.  ALEX  RIGO, 
Hartly,  Bel. 


BARGAIN  —  Going  business,  35  years,  store 
stocked;  cottage,  6  acres  land.'  BOX  7, 
Keene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  within  100  miles  New  York, 
bargain  only.  14417  45th  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


TREVOSE.  PA. — Two-story  frame  house  with 
attic,  electricity,  and  running  water;  2-ear 
garage;  lot  100x200;  ideal  spot;  mile  and  half 
from  Philadelphia  city  line;  reasonable.  A. 
BIELING,  Trevose,  Pa. 


18-COW  DAIRY,  potato  and  poultry  farm; 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.;  short  drive  from 
Glens  Falls;  120  acres  loamy  fields,  20  pasture, 
15  woods;  9-room  painted  house;  shade;  spa¬ 
cious  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable  for  23  head; 
granary;  hog  house;  poultry  house;  $5,000:  in¬ 
vestigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  130  acres,  one  hun¬ 
dred  tillable,  balance  timber  and  pasture:  20 
cows,  good  retail  milk  route;  10-room  house  with 
water,  bath,  hot-water  heat,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone;  barn  and  outbuildings  in  good  condition; 
farm  all  equipped:  owner  not  able  for  the  work; 
for  particulars  apply  E.  L.  GEORGE,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 814-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry  house,  several  acres  in  aspara¬ 
gus;  price  I1.S00,  $S00  down.  ADVERTISER 
8063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  of  10  or  more  acres, 
350  hens  included:  fine  large  buildings;  a 
bargain.  J.  WALTER  OLIVER,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AND  50  ACRES  for  sale,  cheap;  must 
sell  on  account  of  sickness.  MRS.  BERTHA 
HAMILTON,  Box  103A,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fruit  or  dairy  farm.  State  route,  30 
acres  up,  good  location  for  boarders  or  tea 
room;  not  more  than  150  miles  out  of  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  S065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  farm,  12  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  home;  concrete  highway.  W.  T.  GOULD, 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


50- ACRE  FARM  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania; 

tools,  some  stock,  springs,  gas  35e;  price 
$1,200,  $600  down.  BERYL  BROWN,  Port- 

ville,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  MILL  for  sale,  good  location,  near  N. 

Y.  C.  R.  R..  and  cold  storage;  inquire 
JEREMIAH  LASHER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  rent  of  2-room  bungalow,  2 
chicken  coops  and  brooder  equipment,  wood 
and  milk,  for  other  services.  ADVERTISER 
8075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  store  and  gas  station  doing 
$20,000  per  year:  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  ADVERTISER  8076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKING  MACHINE  manufacturing  plant  and 
business  for  sale;  owing  to  the  death  of  my 
husband  I  offer  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
late  W.  M.  Mehring  milking  machine  for  sale; 
the  first  successful  milker  in  the  world :  for 
further  information  write,  BESSIE  D.  MEHR¬ 
ING,  Keymar,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 22-acre  poultry  farm,  1,500  laying 
capacity,  8-room  house,  garage,  creek  through 
farm.  MRS.  EMMA  HIRZEKORN,  Rt.  2,  State 
Road,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Cabin,  10x12  feet,  furnished,  to 
neat  American  couple  or  single  man;  ten  dol¬ 
lars  monthly;  privilege  car  storage,  garden  and 
chicken  house ;  seen  by  appointment.  Address 
A.  K.  HOLDER,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Long  lease  fishing  camp  Lake 
Champlain,  near  Vermont  hatcheries;  three 
hundred  feet  waterfront,  five  buildings;  price 
reasonable  MRS.  KIRK,  care  Miss  Country¬ 
man,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — J.  Handy  Lynch  Chicken  and 
Strawberry  Farm  and  business;  sell  Vi  million 
plants  a  year;  selling  on  account  of  death. 
MRS.  J.  HANDY  LYNCH,  Ellendale,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  10-acre  poultry  farm 
for  a  house  and  1  or  2  acres  of  land,  about 
10  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  ANDREW  LA- 
TOMME,  Box  45,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW,  six  rooms,  gas,  electricity, 
large  garden,  new  chicken  coop  for  650,  with 
chicken  and  egg  route  and  other  outbuilding; 
J4  mile  to  Corning,  N.  Y.  R.  RUSHWORTH. 
R.  D.  4,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Paying  investment,  colonial  home 
and  tourist  inn.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  $200  DOWN  payment  on  old  farm,  house 
livable,  wood-lot.  well,  fruit  trees;  what  have 
you?  SUPERINTENDENT,  365  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Nine-room  modern  house,  tiled 
bath,  vapor  vacuum  heat,  sun  porch,  barn, 
two-car  garage,  near  railroad  station;  three- 
acre  plot:  priced  to  sell.  HENRY  STAUB. 
Fairview  Ave.,  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  house,  near  village,  driven 
well,  electricity,  garage,  bath,  heat:  $3,900, 
Vi  cash.  W.  F.  VAN  DIEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  farm,  5  acres,  beautiful 
home  and  surroundings,  on  main  highway; 
over  7,000  square  feet  poultry  buildings;  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  stock;  for  someone  who  wants  a 
really  nice  home  as  well  as  a  business;  $12,000. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  12  MILES  Albany;  Alfalfa  soil; 

good  buildings;  equipped;  $2,400.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8088.  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  CONNECTICUT  Valley,  no 
droughts,  near  city  markets,  95  acres,  50 
rich  tillage,  balance  pasture,  woods,  orchard; 
8-room  house,  electricity,  barn,  silo,  milkhouse, 
garage,  tobacco  barn.  18  head  stock,  pair  heavy 
horses,  tools,  crops;  $7,000,  half  cash.  EDWARD 
WARDEN,  29  Spring  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  IN  GLASS,  pails,  60-lb.  cans:  liberal 
discount  on  300  lbs.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Clover  honey,  light  amber,  60  lbs. 

$4.20;  write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  third 
zone,  90c;  2  pails,  $1.70;  four,  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal; 

soft  maple  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  30c  per 
lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


CRYSTAL  FALLS  Farm,  improvements,  excel¬ 
lent  table:  rates  $12  to  $14.  ARCHIE  DEAN, 
Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  on  farm,  adults  $35, 
children  $20.  HILEMAN,  R.  3.  Bernville.  Pa. 


FARM  HOME,  high,  cool,  quiet,  beautiful 
views,  good  table,  ideal  for  restful  vacation; 
special  season  or  family  rates;  Gentile;  reason¬ 
able.  BURT  CALKIN,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm.  $10  per  week; 

beautiful  and  healthful  location:  bathing.  S. 
NIKANDER,  R.  D.  1,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


QUIET  FARM  home,  elevation  2,000  ft.,  airy 
rooms,  shady  lawn;  good  food;  $10  week.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  a  farm,  accomodate 
6  or  7.  all  improvements;  reasonable  rates. 
MISS  ELIZA  SANFORD,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS.  DAIRY  farm,  airy  rooms,  bath.  For 
particulars,  ALFRED  CURRIE,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


QUIET  FARM  home,  elevation  2,000  feet,  airv 
rooms,  shady  lawn;  $10  week.  MRS.  MARK 
COVENEY.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


YEAR-ROUND  COUNTRY  board  for  elderly  or 
convalescing  gentlemen;  all  conveniences;'  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8084,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD,  special  rates  to  family 
party.  WALTER  MANY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  GIRL,  room  in  country,  cooking  privi¬ 
lege;  1  month;  quiet,  reasonable.  Write  K, 
1153  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 
bees,  70c  each ;  10  for  65c  each ;  25  for  55c 
each;  immediate  shipments;  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


WANTED  —  Good  tent,  state  particulars  and 
price.  BOX  237,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Will  buy  iron  meteorites;  state  size 
and  weight.  RAY  LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  separator  in  good  condition. 
STREAM  VALLEY  FARM.  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old-time  Colt  firearms,  cartridge 
and  cap-ball  types.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  JULY  15  Hall  mammoth  incubator, 
7.500  capacity,  hot-water  system:  will  sell 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  8073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  pair  of  old-fashioned  carriage 
lamps,  ADVERTISER  8086,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Chenango  Valley 
Recollections 

On  page  408  you  have  an  article  on  the 
Race  family,  by  “L.”  This  article  was  of 
great  interest  to  me,  as  I  knew  the  Chen¬ 
ango  Valley  well  30  years  ago,  and  all 
the  people  mentioned.  As  to  the  Race 
family,  I  knew  jolly  Nick  Race  well,  as 
he  was  our  neighbor  some  years,  and  I 
also  knew  many  others  of  the  Race 
family.  L».  is  mistaken  as  to  one  of  the 
Races  living  in  the  “Stone  House”  (as 
it  is  and  was  familiarly  known),  at  least 
within  close  to  100  years,  for  Seth  Hal- 
lenback  bought  it  about  80  years  ago,  and 
his  sons  lived  there  until  less  than  20 
years  ago,  when  the  last  one  died,  and 
Sir.  Wilcox  bought  it  soon  after.  Mr. 
Ilallenback  bought  this  farm  from  Dr. 
Crandall  about  80  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  if  Dr.  Crandall  lived  there  or  not, 
but  it  is  my  impression  that  he  did.  When 
Dr.  Crandall  owned  this  place,  it  was 
said  to  be  a  station  on  the  “underground 
railway”  operated  by  the  “Loomis  Gang” 
who  were  said  to  be  notorious  horse- 
thieves  years  ago,  and  terrorized  the 
country,  stealing  other  things  as  well  as 
horses.  Their  headquarters  were  at  the 
Nine  Hile  Swamp  near  Hubbardsville,  N. 
Y.  Dr.  Crandall  was  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  them,  and  the  things  sold  at 
auction  in  his  house  in  Greene  Village 
after  both  he  and  his  wife  were  dead, 
gave  some  color  to  the  story. 

However,  I  think  the  seven  or  nine 
Race  boys  who  did  the  hand  mowing  on 
the  river  flat  were  the  Ilallenback  boys, 
of  whom  there  were  seven.  The  next 
farm  toward  Greene  Village  was  owned 
by  Derek  Race,  who  had  three  children — 
Mary  Jane,  Le  Roy,  who  married  Sarah 
Trowbridge,  and  Silas,  who  never  mar¬ 
ried.  Mary  Jane  was  something  of  an 
artist,  and  gave  painting  lessons  to  many, 
of  whom  I  was  one.  I  often  spent  the 
day  there  learning  or  trying  to  learn  to 
paint  pictures,  and  being  petted  by  Aunt 
Katy,  her  mother.  No  doubt  many  will 
remember  the  sitting-room  Mary  Jane 
decorated  by  painting  birds,  flowers,  etc., 
on  the  walls.  The  room  was  noted  local¬ 
ly,  and  many  who  did  not  know  Mary 
Jane  knew  of  the  room  she  had  painted. 
Unless  the  decorations  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  within  a  few  years  they  are  still 
there.  The  next  house  was  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  Race  farm  where  Le  Roy 
Race  and  his  wife  lived,  and  with  them 
lived  a  little  girl  whom  we  called  Little 
May,  and  who  died  while  small.  The  next 
farm  was  the  Hiram  Curtis  farm,  where 
there  were  three  boys,  Palmer,  Milan  and 
George.  Palmer  married  Helen  Hallen- 
back  of  the  “Stone  House.”  Milan  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Mosher  of  Smithville,  and 
George  married  Mary  Palmer  of  Brisben, 
who  is  still  living ;  all  the  others  dead. 
The  next  farm  was  a  small  acreage  with 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  and  was 
known  as  Valley  View.  Next  was  the 
Trowbridge  farm.  There  were  three  of 
the  Trowbridge  children,  Oliver,  who 
went  to  Minneapolis;  Sarah,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Le  Roy  Race,  and  Frank,  who  never 
married,  but  who  kept  the  hotel  in  Greene 
Village  known  as  the  Trowbridge  House. 
All  dead  now,  I  think.  Next  to  the 
Trowbridge  farm  was  a  small  farm  with 
a  pretty  frame  house  built  against  the 
hill,  known  as  the  Tyler  place.  Then 
was  the  Crandall  farm,  and  next  the  H. 
O.  Banks  farm.  H.  O.  Banks’s  ances¬ 
tor,  so  the  story  goes,  was  found  as  a 
baby  on  the  oyster  banks,  so  was  called 
Oyster  Banks,  but  applied  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  have  it  changed  so  it  was 
changed  to  O.  Banks,  always  to  retain 
the  O  as  an  initial.  The  name  is  now 
extinct.  I  believe  this  was  the  last  farm 
on  that  road.  Then  came  the  village  of 
Greene. 

To  return  to  Stone  House.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  deal  more  than  100 
years  old,  and  was  at  one  time  an  inn, 
and  is  one  of  very  few  left  in  the  country. 
The  only  other  one  that  I  know  of  is  the 
old  Juliand  farmhouse  at  the  top  of  the 
east  Juliand  Hill  in  the  village  of  Greene, 
and  it  bears  some  marks  of  Indian  visits 
of  long  ago,  and  there  are  some  Indian 
stories  connected  with  it,  I  believe. 

Speaking  of  “Jolly  Nick  Race,”  who 
remembers  jolly  De  Valt  Race,  the  jovial 
cheese-maker  of  the  Harbor  Factory  for 
many  years?  How  many  have  stopped 
there  for  some  cheese  curd  and  been  given 
a  large  plateful  of  curd  and  a  side  dish 
of  “blarney”  thrown  in ! 

In  wandering  around  the  United  States 
and  living  in  many  different  places,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
part  of  the  country  is  unique  in  that  its 
morals  and  manners  are  or  were  30  years 
ago  much  above  the  average. 

Virginia.  marcia. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

§JBT*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— • 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


You  have  21  days  left  to  get  your 
reservation  in  to  us  in  time  to  go 
along  on  the  greatest  of  all  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tours  .  .  .  “Around 
and  Across  America,”  by  steamship 
and  train.  Don’t  dream  of  seeing 
Havana,  Cuba;  the  Panama  Canal; 
California;  Mt.  Rainier;  the  Redwood 
Forest;  Glacier  National  Park; 
World’s  Fair  ...  go  with  us  and 
really  see  them  this  way.  The  one 
low  cost  pays  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  You  know  just  what  the 
trip  will  cost  you  before  you  start 
.  .  .  and  you  need  not  spend  another 
cent  except  for  personal  laundry. 


stamps  or  souvenirs  you  may  buy. 
You  can  almost]  leave  your  pocket- 
book  at  home. 

All  Expense  Rate  As 
Low  As  SggffOO 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  of¬ 
fered  at  such  a  low  cost.  Select  the 
accommodations  you  desire  now 
and  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing  your 
check  or  money  order.  Do  it  now ! 


ONLY  21  DAYS  LEFT 

to  Get  in  Your 
Reservation  for  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
TOUR 

Around  and 
Across 
America  ! 


An  Ideal  Worry-free  Tour 


No  worry  about  your  baggage,  no  hotels  to  hunt,  no  worry  about  where  to 
eat  or  how  to  see  the  most  interesting  sights  along  the  route.  Tour  experts 
attend  to  all  details.  You  just  relax  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  trip.  It’s 
the  ideal  way  to  really  enjoy  travel  and  see  everything  at  low  cost. 

Good  Reservations  Left  ...  But  You  Must  Hurry ! 

There  are  still  some  fine  reservations  left  for  you,  but  you  must  act  soon. 
Tour  leaves  New  York  August  11th.  Don’t  miss  this  most  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  America’s  scenic  wonders  at  exceptional  low  cost.  Mail  in 
your  reservation  now  to 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Hay  and  pastures  are  short!  This 
year,  put  your  faith  in  CORN. 
Store  it  green  in  a  Unadilla  Silo. 
It  will  save  high  feed  costs. 

This  year’s  Unadilla  comes  only 
in  well-cured  Oregon  Fir.  Costs 
no  more  than  others. 

Our  patented  doweled  staves  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  the  biggest  silos 
extra-solid  and  storm-defying. 

We’re  ready  to  ship  on  24  hours’ 
notice.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices  NOW. 

UNADILLA  SILO  GO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Get  this  New  Alger 

Arch  Folder  *  Ry 


It’s  just  off  the  press. 
Get  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  the  “Alger  Arch” 
miracle  feature  —  saves 
money;  saves  labor;  saves 
silage.  Send  today. 

Our  money  saving  RE- 
LINER  makes  old  silos  new 
at  fraction  of  cost,  Write 
for  Folder  R,  now. 

Wood  Slave— Concrete  Slave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


This  improved  PAPEC  fills  silos  also  cuts 
and  stores  hay  or  straw  without  change  or 
attachment.  Shreds  fodder.  Big  steel  table 
and  extra  feed  roll  with  moving  fingers  end 
hand  feeding.  Big  capacity;  easy  running, 
non-clog  —  like  standard  PAPECS  (still 
made  in  4  sizes.)  New  device  sucks  fine 
stuff  into  blower.  Costs  no  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  cutter.  Send  postal  or  name  on  the 
margin  of  this  ad  for  catalog. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


MACHINE  COMPANY 


107  East  Main  St. 
Shortaville,  N.Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers 

Ik  . . 


foney  Saving  Silo  Values -NOW 


Time-tested  silos  . .  8  types  . .  Choose  the  one  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  needs  and  pocketbook.  Rebuilt  wrap¬ 
ped  jobs  at  rock-bottom  prices.  Write  TODAY. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  91  Adams  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster,  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THis  SPECIAL 

INSURANCE  POLICY 


All  farsighted  parents  are  interested 
in  providing  for  the  future  of  their 
children. 

With  this  special  policy,  available 
when  the  child  is  a  day  old,  you  can 
guarantee  that  funds  will  be  ready  to 
develop  natural  talents;  music;  art; 
writing.  Or  for  college  or  to  start  in 
business. 

Specially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  loved  ones.  Backed  by  a  strong, 
conservative  company  serving  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  policy  holders. 

This  Juvenile  Policy  guarantees  death 
benefits,  cash  and  paid-up  values — 
an  easy  way  to  save  for  the  child 
— or  for  yourself  if  you  should  need 
cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

AGENTS  Some  good  territories  are 
_  still  open  for  progres¬ 
sive  agents.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO) 

Room  4I5-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YEARS 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


r 

f  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  sharo  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  81  oj>ens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mall 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  ‘‘Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUMSEY 


PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD 


HAND  PUMPS,  POWER  PUMPS 
RAMS,  WATER  SYSTEMS 

SINCE  1840 


Write  for  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  type  of 
service  for  which 

pump  is  required. 

«, 

Box  J349,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PUMPS 
BY  THE  OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong:  Inner  and  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  c rack  or  peel.  IMce  with 
couplings.  50  ft.  lengrths,  $(>.(>3;  25  ft.,  $3-44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spelts  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  Install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  53.5. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y„ 


Lxyyvunn  tor  q 

"yicjuri^  critics 


•J|r'  Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARI 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7 1st  St 
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Better  give  your  car  the  Goodyear  margin  of  safety  —  tests  show  that  the  new  “G-3 
All-Weather  tread  GRIPS  and  STOPS  quicker  than  any  tire  tested  against  it! 


IT  isn’t  always  luck  — it  isn’t 
simply  brakes  that  decide 
whether  you  skid  into  an  accident 
or  stop  at  a  safe  distance  away. 

It's  the  grip  on  your  tires . 

And  8,400  stopping  tests  show  that 
the  Goodyear“G-3”  All-Weather 
stops  your  car  quicker  than  any 
other  tire  — that  smooth,  worn 
tires  skid  as  much  as  77 %  farther! 
And  that’s  what  we  mean  by  “the 
Goodyear  margin  of  safety.” 

The  truth  about  accident  records 

Tire  advertising  has  recently 
made  a  great  point  of  scaring  the 
public  about  blowouts. 

Yet  insurance  records  show  that 
blowouts  or  punctures  cause  only 


4/10ths  of  l/o  of  the  accidents. 

Five  and  a  halftimes  as  many  acci¬ 
dents  are  caused  by  skidding. 

And  the  first  fact  you  need  to 
know  about  skidding  is  that  it 
takes  grip  in  the  center  of  the  tread 
— grip  where  the  tire  meets  the  road 
—  to  put  the  full  power  of  your 
brakes  against  the  ground. 

GRIP  —  an d  the  new  “G-3” 

Now  you  begin  to  understand  why 
the  new  “  G-3”  All-Weather  is 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  tire 
successes  in  years. 

Examine  it  at  any  Goodyear 
dealer’s.  You’ll  see  that  it  has 
big,  sure-footed  blocks  of  rub¬ 
ber  in  the  center  of  the  tread- 


more  of  them  than  ever  before. 

It  has  the  finest  grip  to  start  with 

—  and  after  grueling  road  tests, 
Goodyear  has  proved  that  it  keeps 
its  grip  43 %  longer  than  former 
All  -Weathers  —  twice  as  long  as 
other  tires  tested  against  it. 

What  makes  this  heavier,  huskier, 
broader,  flatter  tread  possible  is 
the  body  of  patented  Supertwist 
Cord  used  in  all  Goodyear  Tires. 
And  this  same  Goodyear  feature 
gives  you  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
tection  from  blowouts  in  every  ply. 

But  what  you  really  need  to  think 
about  when  you  buy  a  tire  is  grip 

—  and  the  Goodyear  margin  of  safety 
costs  no  more . 
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A  Vermont  Farm  Homemakers’  Camp 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  farm  women  of  Orange 
and  Windsor  counties,  Yt.,  who  are  privileged  to 
have  their  camp  at  Shanty  Shane,  a  most  beautiful 
spot.  It  stands  on  a  hillside  overlooking  lovely 
Lake  Fairlee. 

The  phrase  “Shanty  Shane”  is  Irish  and  means 
“a  little  place  of  my  own.”  Nestled  here  and  there 
in  the  woods  are  the  brown-stained  shingled  “shan¬ 
ties”  which  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  scenery, 
so  much  in  keeping  are  they.  Each  shanty  has  a 
living-room  with  a  large  stone  fireplace  and  com¬ 
fortable  furniture.  Each  has  a  bathroom  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  one  or  more  bedrooms.  Some 
of  them  have  square  porches  under  the  roof,  while 
others  have  uncovered  piazzas  on  two  sides.  Some 
overlook  the  lake  while  others  are  back  farther  in 
the  woods.  The  largest  shanty  is  higher  up  and  has 
been  named  the  Castle.  It  has  eight  bedrooms  and 
a  capacity  for  extra  beds  in  the  large  living-room. 

A  large  building  with  wide  verandas  stands  in  an 
open  space  between  groups  of  shanties.  This  build¬ 
ing  contains  two  large  dining-rooms  with  a  lounge 
between  and  a  kitchen  in  the  ell. 

This  camp  of  1934  is  the  ninth  one  to  be  held  for 
Windsor  County,  and  the  eighth  one  for  Orange 
County,  which  joined  us  the  second  year.  It  is  a 
long  stride  from  our  first  camp  in  tents  that  we 
helped  to  raise  ourselves,  to  this  one  at  Shanty 
Shane,  and  far  beyond  our  wildest  dreams. 

Camp  now  opens  Sunday  night  to  accommodate 
the  men  who  want  to  bring  their  wives  without 
losing  a  day’s  work.  We  bring  our  lunches  and  meet 
in  the  dining-room  where,  as  we  eat,  we  greet  old 
friends  and  welcome  those  who  haven't  been  to 
camp  before.  After  the  lunch,  we  register  and  pay 
our  fee,  which  is  unbelievably  low.  Four  dollars  and 
a  half  carries  us  through  to  Saturday  forenoon.  The 
campers  coming  for  the  whole  week  are  privileged 
to  bring  half  that  amount  in  produce  if  they  choose. 
Fewer  and  fewer  do  this  each  year,  however.  After 
registering,  we  are  assigned  to  our  shanties  and  di¬ 
vided  up  into  groups  or  shifts.  This  year  the  groups 
were  named  Indians,  Bears,  Elephants,  Giants  and 
Fairies.  If  “all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,”  equally  true  is  it  that  all  play  and  no 
work  makes  Jill  a  dull  woman.  Our  camp  duties 
as  carried  out  through  the  shifts,  are  just  enough 
to  “keep  our  hands  in.”  On  Monday  we  find  posted 
these  duties,  which  change  each  day.  In  this  way 
we  cannot  become  tired  of  any  one  thing,  and  each 
group  has  its  chance  at  all  the  duties.  We'll  take 
the  Fairies  for  example.  On  Monday  they  perhaps 
are  waitresses.  This  means  that  they  set  up  the 
tables  before  each  meal,  clear  the  tables  afterwards, 
and  wait  on  table  during  the  meal.  On  Tuesday 
they  may  be  housekeepers  which  means  they  must 
sweep  the  lounge  and  piazzas  and  inspect  the  shan¬ 
ties.  I  don't  know  what  our  agents  really  expected 
as  to  inspection,  but  it  isn't  taken  seriously.  What 
it  amounts  to  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  writing  little  notes 
to  be  read  when  the  one  who  has  erred  in  some  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste  or  order  returns.  On  Wednesday,  they 
may  be  on  the  program  shift,  which  means  that 
they,  as  a  group,  are  responsible  for  the  evening’s 
program.  On  Thursday  if  they  are  on  serving-room 
shift  it  means  that  they  have  the  dishes  to  stack, 
wash,  dry  and  put 
away.  Kitchen  duty  is 
the  only  one  left  to 
them  now  and  this 
means  paring  potatoes, 
washing  cooking  dishes, 
preparing  vegetables 
and  sweeping  up.  Since 
each  shift  has  several 
women,  no  one  has  to  do 
much. 

1  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  programs.  They 
vary  of  course,  yet  from 
year  to 
similar 

joyable.  They  consist  of 
singing,  r  eading  s, 
games,  stunts  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  dancing. 

A  costume  party  has  be¬ 
come  an  annual  event. 

Though  it  is  that,  there 
are  many  women  who 
don't  bring  costumes. 

T  h  i  s  situation  calls 
f  o  r  t  h  our  ingenuity, 
however.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  bath-towel 
and  newspaper  cos¬ 
tumes.  One  woman 


sewed  magazine  pictures  all  over  her  pajamas.  An¬ 
other  woman  who  had  brought  her  bedding  in  a 
grain  bag  cut  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it  for  her  legs 
then  had  it  sewed  together  at  the  shoulders.  Pulled 
on  over  clothes,  with  beach  pajamas  hanging  down 
below  and  the  big  bold  lettering  on  her  back,  she 
presented  quite  an  interesting  spectacle.  Two  women 
made  themselves  into  squaws  with  garments  of 
bran  sacking  that  had  brought  bedding.  They  even 
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had  sacks  on  their  backs  and  little  papooses  peeking 
from  them.  The  feather  in  the  headband  was  a 
fertile  frond  from  a  cinnamon  fern  picked  in  the 
woods.  Poetry  was  supposed  to  accompany  each 
costume.  It  was  a  great  year  for  poetry,  it  seemed. 
A  very  fine  poem  of  camp  activities  was  written  by 
one  camper  in  Hiawathan  style. 

Friday  is  always  Visitors’  Day,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  is  presented  a  program,  composed  of  parts  of 
the  evening  ones. 

The  camp  slogan  this  year  was  “Myself  an  Inter¬ 
esting  Person,”  and  talks  emphasized  this  thought 
throughout  the  week.  Mrs.  Brooks,  a  special  State 
agent,  explained  the  part  posture  has  in  keeping  us 
well  and  happy  (and  incidentally  more  interesting). 
She  reviewed  “Life  Begins  at  Forty”  and  a  nature 
walk  led  by  her  is  an  annual  affair.  Miss  Thomas, 
a  school  superintendent,  gave  a  fine  talk  on  “Hob¬ 
bies,”  and  several  campers  told  of  theirs.  Mrs. 
Allen  demonstrated  shampooing  and  waving  the 
hair,  giving  a  facial,  using  cosmetics  and  caring  for 
the  nails.  All  aids  in  making  us  more  interesting. 
Miss  Chapman,  a  Parent  Education  worker,  led  a 
Study  Group  one  afternoon. 

The  “book  wagon”  comes  to  camp  every  year  and 
we  hear  a  talk  on  books  by  Miss  Williams  and  have 
opportunity  to  take  books  from  the  wagon  to  take 
home  to  read. 


51  I 

Each  afternoon  has  a  swimming  hour.  It  is  by  no 
means  swimming  without  effort,  for  it  means  a 
walk  down  a  steep  hill  and  one-third  of  a  mile  by 
“cow  path”  along  the  shore  to  the  swimming  beach. 
Occasionally  a  motor  boat  is  available,  however,  and 
cars  may  be  driven  down  the  hill. 

On  Friday  night  a  picnic  supper  is  enjoyed  on 
the  lake  shore.  Frankfurts  and  marshmallows  are 
roasted  at  the  stone  fireplace.  Singing  whiles  away 
the  time  until  it  is  dark  enough  to  have  the  candle¬ 
lighting  service.  The  candles,  as  they  are  lighted, 
are  set  afloat  upon  the  lake  and  make  the  ceremony 
very  impressive  and  beautiful,  as  they  go  out  like 
“silent  ships  into  the  night.” 

A  camp  census  revealed  interesting  facts.  The 
evening  the  census  was  taken  there  were  51  camp¬ 
ers.  Of  this  number,  35  had  been  to  camp  before, 
and  eight  twice  before.  Thirty-five  came  for  the  full 
week.  It  was  found  that  only  two  were  under  30, 
while  34  were  over  40,  and  18  were  over  50.  The 
oldest  camper  was  74,  and  she  had  the  distinction 
of  having  driven  her  own  car  there. 

What  do  they  wear,  do  you  ask?  Twenty  of  the 
51  wore  something  besides  skirts;  pajamas,  bloom¬ 
ers,  slacks  or  knickers.  Pajamas  seem  to  lie  going- 
out.  Cotton  dresses  grow  in  popularity  but  a  silk 
dress  can  hardly  get  by. 

Is  bobbed  hair  going  out?  Only  19  of  the  51 
had  bobbed  hair. 

As  to  weight  (they  say  Vermonters  run  to  obesity) 
six  weighed  more  than  140  pounds  each. 

Of  the  47  married  campers,  nine  have  one  child, 
11  have  two  children,  10  have  three,  six  have  four, 
three  have  five,  one  has  eight  and  one  has  12  chil¬ 
dren,  which  makes  a  total  of  120  children  for  the 
group.  Seventeen  mothers  left  children  under  12  at 
home.  Sixteen  of  the  women  have  grandchildren, 
and  there  was  one  great-grandmother  there. 

Though  attendance  at  camp  was  good,  less  than 
half  of  the  57  clubs  of  the  counties  were  represented. 
We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  club  will 
have  at  least  one  delegate. 

These  camps  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  our  farm 
women.  It  is  so  restful  to  the  women  to  get  away 
from  home  cares  for  a  few  days !  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  make  new  friends  and  meet  again  old  ones.  It  is 
se  refreshing  to  gaze  out  upon  the  panorama  of  lake, 
hills  and  valley  and  drink  in  the  beauty  of  it !  It  is 
so  luxurious  to  get  up  and  go  to  a  breakfast  un¬ 
planned  and  unprepared  by  one's  self.  And  best  of 
all,  after  the  week's  rest,  isn't  it  just  wonderful  to 
be  home  again  !  susan  m.  billings. 


Alternate-leaved  Dogwood 

An  exceptionally  fine  subject  for  specimen  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn  where  a  tree  of  small  stature  is 
desired,  is  the  alternate-leaved  dogwood.  Cornus 
alternifolia,  known  to  the  trade  as  pagoda  dogwood, 
from  its  “storied”  appearance. 

This  tree  is  native  to  our  range,  and  extends 
southward  through  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  far 
as  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  When  full 
grown  it  reaches  a  height  of  from  25  to  30  feet,  with 
a  trunk  diameter  of  from  six  to  eight  inches.  The 
bole  begins  to  divide  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  branches  spread  flatly,  forming  tiers,  with 
a  pagoda-like  effect,  a  shape  distinctive  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  entire,  slender- 
petioled  leaves  are  often 
crowded  in  groups  or 
tuft  s.  T  li  e  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May  or 
June,  have  no  showy  in¬ 
volucre  like  the  flower¬ 
ing  dogwood.  Corn  u  s 
florida,  but  are  very 
pretty,  clustered  in  flat 
open  cymes.  They  are 
creamy-white  in  color, 
and  their  fragrance  at¬ 
tracts  the  honey-bees. 

After  t  li  e  blossoms 
wither  the  fruit  soon  be¬ 
gins  to  form  and  late  in 
the  Summer  the  tree  is 
very  attractive  with  its 
abundance  of  b  r  i  g  h  t 
blue  berries  or  drupes, 
held  on  reddish  stems. 
The  birds  feast  on  this 
fruit :  it  appeals  alike  to 
red-hea ded  woodpecker, 
red-eyed  vireo,  house 
wren  and  robin. 

The  alternate  -  leaved 
dogwood  is  easily  raised 
from  seed :  those  which 
drop  from  our  little  tree 
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frequently  find  lodgment  in  the  crevices  or  pockets 
of  the  rockery  beneath  it,  and  grow  to  a  height  of 
Several  inches  the  first  season,  being  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  shapely  miniature  of  the  parent  tree. 

We  have  found  this  tree  very  satisfactory.  It 
stands  shade  well,  does  not  seem  particular  as  to 
soil,  and  is  especially  free  from  insect  pests.  It  may 
be  successfully  brought  in  from  the  woods  or  thick¬ 
ets  where  it  grows,  or  may  be  purchased  from  nur¬ 
serymen ;  the  seeds  may  be  obtained  from  seedsmen. 
It  has  a  pleasing  autumnal  coloring,  and  is  orna¬ 
mental  in  Winter,  when  its  spreading  branches  are 
margined  with  snow.  mrs.  frank  w.  pugs  ley. 

New  York. 


The  Double-flowered  Arabis 

The  common  rock  cress,  Arabis  alhida,  is  well- 
known  to  almost  everyone  with  an  interest  in 
gardens,  hut  its  double-flowered  form,  which  is  a 
much  better  plant  from  the  garden  point  of  view,  is 
far  less  frequently  seen.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  this  double-flowered  variety  could  with  advant¬ 
age  replace  the  commoner  type  in  most  gardens. 

It  is  later  blooming  and  longer  lasting  than  the 
single  rock  cress  and  the  flowers  possess  much  more 
substance.  Each  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  pearly 
white  rosette,  and  they  are  arranged  in  short  ra¬ 
cemes  which  resemble  small  spires  of  10-week  stocks. 
The  flowers  are  sweet 
scented,  and  besides  be¬ 
ing  lovely  in  the  garden 
may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  cut-flower  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  double- 
flowered  Arabis  cannot 
be  raised  from  seed,  and 
division  or  cuttings  af¬ 
ford  the  practical  means 
of  propagation.  If  di¬ 
vision  is  favored  (and 
this  is  the  simpler  plan) 
the  plants  should  be 
lifted  shortly  after  flow¬ 
ering  and  pulled  apart, 
the  divisions  being 
planted  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  allowing  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten 
inches  between  the 
plants.  Choose  a  period 
when  the  ground  is 
moist  for  this  work  of 
division,  and  water  the 
ground  thoroughly  after 
planting. 

Cuttings  taken  in 
June  and  prepared  by 
cutting  cleanly  across 
the  base  with  a  keen 
knife  and  removing  a 
few  of  the  lower  leaves 
may  be  planted  in  sand 
in  a  cold-frame  and  if 
kept  moist  and  shaded  from  sunshine  will  soon 
emit  roots.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuttings 
are  planted  firmly,  and  that  the  atmosphere  in  the 
frame  is  kept  close  until  rooting  has  taken  place. 
When  the  cuttings  have  produced  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem  they  may  be  transplanted  into  beds  at  a  distance 
of  six  inches  or  so  apart,  and  will  grow  into  good 
plants  by  the  Fall  when  they  can  be  removed  to 
their  flowering  quarters.  t.  il.  everett. 


The  Desert  and  The  Oasis 

Part  I. 

The  desert!  Haven’t  you  always  pictured  it  as  a 
waste  of  sand — just  sand,  treeless  and  shadowless — 
a  burning  waste  of  sand,  heaped  in  long  undulations 
by  the  desert  wind?  And  an  oasis?  A  green  island 
in  that  tawny  ocean  of  sand,  with  a  few  date 
palms,  a  Bedouin  or  two,  and  a  camel  train  break¬ 
ing  the  horizon  line ! 

These  may  be  true  pictures  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  of  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  they 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  desert  of  bur  South¬ 
western  States.  However,  our  own  desert  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  Nevada  or  New  Mexico,  is  no  less  impressive 
in  its  vast  spread,  no  less  haunting  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  no  less  rich  in  marvels  than  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Together,  then,  we  will  close  our  eyes,  and  open 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  limitless  arid  plain  encircled 
by  hills.  It  is  late  afternoon  of  a  June  day,  and 
we  are  traveling  slowly  over  a  road  that  is  no  more 
than  a  trail  between  clumps  of  mesquite  and  grease- 
WOod— in  .fact,  we  are  at  the  moment'  simply  follow¬ 


ing  a  “wash”  or  dry  watercourse.  The  near  land¬ 
scape  is  faintly  greened  over  with  tufts  of  sage 
brush  and  cactus,  but  the  peaks,  which  stand  out 
sharply  against  a  dazzling  turquoise  blue  sky,  are 
naked  precipices,  sandstone  and  shale,  lined  with 
violet  and  rose  color.  Look  as  we  may  in  every 
direction,  there  is  no  sign  of  human  habitation,  no 
nestling  village,  or  church  spire,  or  smoking  chim¬ 
ney — not  even  a  camper’s  tent.  An  immense  soli¬ 
tude,  an  all-encompassing  silence,  broods  over  us 
and  presses  upon  us ;  for  this  is  the  desert. 

As  our  car  climbs  out  of  the  wash  and  turns 
southward,  the  landscape  changes,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  among  hills  or  buttes  whose  steeply-sloping 
sides  rise  abruptly  from  the  wilderness  floor. 
“Fortress  hills”  they  are — “table  mountains” — 
capped  with  threatening  battlements  (the  Spanish 
word  “mesa”  has  come  down  from  our  old  Latin 
friend  “menusa,”  a  table)  and  among  them  are  long- 
ramparts  of  red-brown  rocks  with  pinnacles  gro¬ 
tesquely  carved.  See  those  two  massive  figures — 
surely  a  man  and  woman  of  gigantic  stature,  turned 
to  stone  and  sitting  through  the  ages,  gazing  off  on 
the  illimitable  expanse  of  sky  and  sand !  See  what 
fantasies  have  been  wrought  by  volcanic  action,  and 
by  the  patient  erosion  of  alternating  droughts  and 
cloudbursts  or  freshets,  of  parching  winds  and 
abrupt  extremes  of  heat  and  cold !  Here  and  there, 
too,  we  see  another  kind  of  carving — the  black, 


gaping  mouths  of  tunnels  cut  by  hopeful  prospectors 
who  somehow  failed  to  “strike  it  rich.”  In  those 
abandoned  shafts  many  a  romance  and  many  a 
tragedy  lies  buried. 

Again  the  landscape  changes,  and  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  plain  as  flat  as  a  table,  as  white  as  an 
oyster  shell,  and  baked  almost  as  hard  as  either. 
The  sun  beats  down  with  a  blinding  glare.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  “alkali  flats”  that  we  used  to 
read  of  in  our  geographies — a  dry  lake  bed,  whose 
cracked,  salty  surface  shows  nowhere  a  spear  of 
vegetation.  But  suddenly  in  the  distance  the  thirsty 
eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  water — a  pool  with  green- 
fringed  banks — the  very  first  water  we  have  seen  in 
the  desert!  Beyond,  queerly  enough,  is  a  group  of 
men  loading  a  freight  car,  whose  engine  sends  up  a 
l>ennon  of  steam.  And  even  as  we  look,  imperceptibly 
as  stars  melt  into  the  dawn,  lake  and  willows  and 
men  and  locomotive  melt  into  the  hard-caked  alkali 
dust — yes,  a  mirage ;  Sahara  could  do  no  better ! 

Again  we  are  on  the  rolling  plain,  taking  its  long 
undulations  as  a  boat  takes  the  sea  waves,  while 
the  sinking  sun  gilds  the  landscape  with  a  radiance 
never  seen  elsewhere.  Although  the  Spring  rains 
are  long  past,  there  are  still  occasional  flowers ; 
patches  of  purple  four-o'clock,  towering  white 
thistles,  and  silken  red  and  citron-lined  cactus 
blooms,  scattered  over  a  dun-colored  world.  Half  a 
dozen  horses  and  colts,  “on  range”  and  wild  as  deer, 
lift  their  heads  and  are  off  at  a  gallop.  Jack  rab¬ 
bits  with  preposterously  long  ears  leap  to  cover  as 
noiseless  as  shadows,  while  an  ungainly,  tip-tilted 
bird — a  very  joke  of  a  bird — darts  out  of  the  gray 
brush  into  the  road,  and  races  us  homeward. 
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And  what,  then,  shall  we  call  homeward?  Turn, 
and  look  again  in  every  direction  ;  not  one  constella¬ 
tion  of  arc  lights,  not  one  twinkling  window  to  re¬ 
peat  the  glitter  of  the  innumerable  far-off  stars !  Let 
home  tonight  be  a  bed  on  the  dry,  unsullied  turf  of 
the  desert,  and  tomorrow  you  shall  learn  what  these 
vast,  arid  ranges  can  show  by  way  of  an  oasis. 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


Brown  Cankers  on  Apple  Trees 

I  am  enclosing  a  piece  of  branch  from  my  apple  tree 
about  four  years  old.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do,  as  1 
think  it  is  something  of  a  blight?  B.  A.  C. 

North  port,  N.  Y. 

Fortunately  the  trouble  is  not  blight.  The  tree 
will  probably  outgrow  the  difficulty.  A  close  exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  the  small  brown  patches  one-half 
to  an  inch  in  length  and  one-quarter  to  three-eighths 
inch  across  are  superficial,  that  is,  they  have  in¬ 
volved  only  the  outer  layers  of  the  twig.  Under- 
neath  these  brownish  areas  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
are  sound,  and  they  are  gradually  walling  off  the 
cankered  areas.  h.  b.  t. 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  Spreads 

The  Dutch  elm  disease  situation  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  becoming  more  and  more  critical  as  the  season 

advances,  according  to 
Dr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Many  in¬ 
cipient  infections,  which 
could  not  be  readily  de¬ 
tected  in  the  dormant 
trees,  overwintered  and 
spread  rapidly  in  the 
early  Spring  sapwood, 
causing  almost  imme¬ 
diate  wilting  and  death 
of  the  trees.  The  first 
wilting  was  observed  on 
May  19  in  New  Jersey. 
By  June  10  many  of  the 
affected  trees  were  dead 
or  dying. 

From  the  limited 
scouting  possible  this 
Spring  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  area  alone  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  killed  will 
amount  to  several  thou¬ 
sand.  Limited  scouting 
in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  a 
severe  outbreak  of  the 
cankerworm  that  defoli- 
a  t  e  d  the  trees,  has 
brought  to  light  no  new 
cases  of  the  disease  in 
Connecticut  a  n  d  h  a  s 
shown  that  fewer  trees 
are  infected  in  New  York  than  in  New  Jersey. 

Elm  bark  beetles  now  invading  diseased  or  dying 
trees  in  a  large  area  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Kellerman 
points  out,  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Unless  the  trees  harboring  the  beetles  that  sup¬ 
posedly  carry  the  Dutch  elm  disease  are  located  and 
destroyed  within  the  next  three  to  10  weeks,  new 
broods  of  the  insects  maturing  within  that  time  may 
cause  a  much  more  extensive  spread  and  greater 
intensification  of  the  disease. 


Don’t  Be  Stampeded 

The  letter  from  “Marginal  Farmer”  in  the  July 
7  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  interested  us  immensely,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  the  very  same  fix  ourselves.  We’ve 
put  a  great  deal  of  thought  into  the  matter,  and 
we’ve  made  up  our  minds  to  stick  where  we  are 
until  the  authorities  send  the  moving  van  after  our 
goods — and  after.  We  have  laid  down  a  few  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  expect  to  act.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  suggestive  to  other  marginal  farmers. 

1.  — We  won’t  be  stampeded.  That’s  just  what 
these  “planned  economy  experts”  want  us  to  be.  We 
won’t  make  a  move  until  we  are  forced  to  it.  If 
there  were  anything  to  be  gained  by  a  change — but 
how  can  there  be,  with  16,000,000  persons  on  the  re¬ 
lief  rolls  and  big,  well-eqiupped  farms  not  making 
running  expenses?  No,  we’ll  stay  put. 

2.  — We  won’t  worry  about  roads  and  schools.  A 
road’s  no  good  if  it  doesn’t  lead  anywhere.  There’s 
no  market  anyhow,  and  if  things  go  on  as  they’ve 
started,  in  a  few  years  there  aren’t  likely  to  be  any 
schools  either.  We’ll  learn  to  “live  at  home.”  AVith 
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sustenance  garden,  a  cow.  a  few  chickens 
and  a  hog,  we  can  eat.  We  can  get  a  few 
sheep  and  bring  down  the  old  spinning- 
wheel  out  of  the  attic.  We  can  brush  up 
on  the  ABC's  and  get  ready  to  teach  our 
children  the  fundamentals  at  home. 
Chances  are  we'll  have  to  anyway,  if  they 
ever  get  them.  We  can  furnish  our  own 
amusements.  We  can  become  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  and  dare  the  world  to  stop  us.  If 
hedged  about  by  regulations,  we  will  com¬ 
ply  only  when  forced  to  do  so,  and  only 
after  noisy  protest.  There  is  nothing 
legalized  meddlers  dread  like  unfavorable 
publicity.  Of  course,  we  can't  live  in 
modern  style  and  do  this.  We  think  the 
advantages  of  being  modern  are  much  ex¬ 
aggerated  anyway.  And  it's  hard  work, 
but  it  ministers  to  our  self-respect. 

3. — We  will  retain  the  possession  of 
our  land  as  long  as  possible.  We  will  re¬ 
sist  any  sizable  increase  in  taxes.  We 
will  remember  that  “possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.”  It's  up  to  the  powers 
that  be  to  get  us  off  our  land.  We  don't 
intend  to  make  it  easy  for  them,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  discomfort  to  ourselves. 
If  we  lose  ownership,  we  shall  become 
“squatters.”  If  enough  of  us  take  this 
attitude,  we  shall  be  able  to  save  our¬ 
selves. 

If  there  is  insecurity  in  taking  this  at¬ 
titude.  there  is  greater  insecurity  in  the 
alternative.  If  we  must  leave  the  land, 
we  intend  if  possible  to  keep  the  way 
open  to  return  to  it.  These  “marginal” 
hill  farms  have,  in  our  opinion,  more  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  poor  man  than  any  other 
location.  We  are  gambling  on  this  con¬ 
viction.  Fashions  in  politics  change,  but 
old  Mother  Earth  remains  the  source  of 
all  the  good  things  of  life.  MRS.  E.  w. 

Hew  Hampshire. 


From  Miller  Purvis 

We  still  have  water  in  our  ditches.  You 
may  remember  that  I  wrote  you  some 
time  ago  that  it  was  God's  dry  spell.  He 
lias  helped  us  out  by  giving  us  rains  at  a 
time  when  we  did  not  expect  them,  which 
saved  the  irrigation  water.  Besides  we 
have  had  a  rather  unusually  cool  Sum¬ 
mer  until  just  within  a  few  days.  The 
nights  are  still  cool  but  the  days  have 
been  very  hot.  East  evening  at  four  the 
temperature  was  100.  This  morning  at 
six  it  was  just  50,  so  you  see  we  have 
cool  nights  if  we  do  have  hot  days. 

The  water  will  be  cut  off  for  a  week 
again  on  the  18th.  Then  we  are  promised 
a  six-day  run.  which  will  give  us  another 
irrigation.  After  that  we  probably  will 
have  only  stock  water  in  the  ditches  with, 
possibly,  a  little  run  or  two  for  gardens. 

Last  Spring  there  were  dire  prophecies 
of  a  disastrous  dry  spell  but  I  did  not 
get  excited  about  it  as  we  have  had  dry 
years  before.  Now  we  are  assured  at 
least  half  a  hay  crop,  a  bumper  crop  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Beets,  beans  and  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  a  good  crop  where  they 
were  planted  on  time.  Fall  pasture  is 
going  to  be  very  short  and  possibly  there 
will  he  none. 

For  some  reason  our  people  got  excited 
about  potatoes  and  have  planted  more 
than  ever.  Not  all  Southern  Idaho  is 
dry.  Just  certain  tracts  have  a  short 
water  supply.  While  our  tract  is  short 
of  water  the  one  across  the  river  has 
plenty.  You  see  each  tract  has  its  own 
water  right  and  those  that  were  opened 
first  tiled  on  enough  water  to  make  them¬ 
selves  safe.  When  our  tract  was  opened 
enough  water  was  filed  on,  but  the  earlier 
tracts  had  a  prior  right,  and  when  a 
dry  year  comes,  these  prior  rights  take 
what  belongs  to  them  and  what  is  left  we 
get.  so  we  are  short  this  year.  However, 
this  matter  will  he  arranged  within  a 
year  or  two  as  additional  storage  will  be 
provided  for  us. 

The  dry  farmers  east  of  us  are  suffer¬ 
ing.  Much  of  their  wheat — the  only  crop 
they  raise — is  not  worth  cutting.  The 
north  part  of  the  State  is  humid  and  has 
rainfall  enough  to  supply  crops  with 
needed  water.  The  crops  of  wheat  in  the 
irrigated  sections  and  in  the  humid  north 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  dry  farm 
shortage  so  Idaho  will  have  the  usual  pile 
of  wheat  this  year.  By  and  large  we 
have  nothing  to  cry  about,  if  prices  get 
up  to  equal  NBA  price  increases  in  what 
farmers  must  buy. 

1  am  up  for  re-election  for  the  sixth 
term  rather  against  my  wishes.  There 
was  considerable  pressure  put  on  me  to 
stand  for  probate  judge  (in  New  York 
surrogate),  but  I  would  not  have  it,  and 
am  standing  for  re-election  to  have  a  good 
excuse  for  not  entering  the  race  for  the 
other  office.  Idaho  is  normally  a  Repub¬ 
lican  State,  but  for  four  years  it  has 
gone  to  the  other  party.  If  there  is  not 
a  small  landslide  in  the  direction  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  this  year  I  am  not  very  well 
posted  on  political  matters  in  this  State. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  the  only  Republi¬ 
can  elected  in  Gooding  County,  getting 
more  than  five  votes  for  every  one  my 
opponent  got.  This  year  I  have  strong- 
hopes  of  having  some  party  officials  to 
help  me  carry  on. 

The  coming  Winter  is  going  to  see 
more  than  ever  before  on  the  welfare 
committee.  Many  who  have  been  able  to 
get  along  up  to  this  time  are  going  to 
need  help.  A  man  came  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  who  was  once  well  off  and  told  me 
he  was  going  to  have  help  if  something- 
in  his  favor  did  not  turn  up.  I  know  of 
one  man  who  owes  this  man  more  than 
$000  but  cannot  pay  him.  While  T  have 
no  official  connection  with  the  welfare 
work  here,  1  have  something  to  do  with 
indigent  cases  where  the  county  is  asked 
for  help.  This  is  a  State  matter  while 


the  larger  relief  work  is  a  national  mat¬ 
ter.  If  strikes  keep  increasing  we  are 
standing  on  very  thin  ice,  I  think.  I  was 
in  Twin  Falls  four  or  five  days  ago.  It 
is  a  little  city  of  I  should  guess  8,000 
people.  There  was  an  incipient  riot  there 
as  a  mob  of  men  stormed  the  mayor’s  of¬ 
fice  demanding  work.  Men  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  starve  and  it  would  take  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  start  an  explosion  just  now.  What’s 
the  answer?  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  County,  Idaho. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  Grange  hall  of  the  historic  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Grange  No.  7  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  destruction  by  fire  on 
the  morning  of  July  21.  Prompt  action 
by  the  Watertown  fire  department  was 
all  that  saved  the  home  of  this  Grange, 
organized  in  1873.  The  damage  was 
placed  at  «$1,500.  The  hall  was  insured 
in  the  Jefferson  County  Patrons  Fire  Re¬ 
lief  Association.  It  was  erected  in  1884. 
This  was  the  home  Grange  of  the  late 
Willet  H.  Vary.  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  from  1912  to  1910.  The 
oldest  living  member  of  this  Grange  is 
Mrs.  II.  S.  Wilson,  who  joined  the 
Grange  in  1879,  having  been  a  member 
continuously  for  55  years. 

The  Chemung  County  Pomona  Grange 
of  New  York  State  recently  celebrated  its 
00th  anniversary,  it  having  been  organ¬ 
ized  July  1,  1874.  the  first  Pomona  in  the 
State.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  this  Pomona  is  that 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  the  present  secretary 
of  the  Pomona,  was  also  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  when  it  was  organized,  she  then  be¬ 
ing  Miss  Ilattie  B.  Heller.  However, 
Mrs.  Wixon  has  not  served  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  during  this  long  period.  Mrs. 
Wixon's  father  was  president  of  the 
Husbandman,  at  one  time  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  Pier 
husband  served  for  many  years  as  county 
deputy  of  Chemung  County.  Mrs.  Wixon 
herself  also  served  as  deputy  for  a  short 
time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wixon  reside  at 
1001  Hoffman  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Wixon  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  who 
organized  this  pioneer  Pomona  Grange, 
the  first  in  New  York  State  and  the  first, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  United  States.  The 
anniversary  was  attended  by  more  than 
300,  among  them  being  State  Master 
Fred  -T.  P'reestone.  The  main  feature  of 
the  program  was  the  reading  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pomona  by  Mrs.  Wixon, 
whose  83rd  birthday  will  occur  October  5. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
announces  that  during  the  quarter  ending 
.Tune  30,  1934,  109  new  Subordinate 
Granges  were  organized  in  the  United 
States,  Tennessee  leading  with  1(5.  Other 
leaders  were  California  14,  Ohio  12  and 
Washington  and  North  Carolina  11  each. 
In  addition  20  Granges  were  reorganized. 
The  new  Juvenile  organizations  numbered 
58,  Ohio  leading  with  15  and  New  York 
standing  second  with  10.  There  were  five 
reorganized  Juvenile  Granges  also.  _Tlie 
new  organizations  show  a  gain  of  (55  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1933. 

The  (52nd  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  he  held  in  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls  December  11-14. 
The  01st  annual  session  was  held  at  Lake 
Placid  February  0-9.  making  two  annual 
sessions  in  one  year. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  9-Aug.  17.  —  Forty-third  annual 
Summer  session.  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  7-10. — Annual  convention  Inter¬ 
national  Apple  Association.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  R.  G.  Phillips, 
1108  Mercantile  Bldge.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  11. — Picnic  meeting  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  County  Bee  Association,  Empire 
State  Honey  Producers  Association,  and 
Hudson  Valley  Society  of  Apiculture, 
Berne,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Helderberg  Moun¬ 
tains  on  Route  43  out  of  Albany.  Meals 
and  lodging  may  be  obtained  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate. 

Aug.  11. — Late  Vegetable  Field  Day. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,'  Windsor,  Conn. 

Aug.  18.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  cattle  show 
at  Folly  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Woodbury,  secretary. 

Aug.  22. — Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair.  Orangeburg.  N.  Y.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  II.  Saunders.  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  show  secretary. 

Sept.  1-8.  —  New  York  State  Fair. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10-11. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Battle 
Creek.  Midi.  Secretary,  George  L.  Slate, 
N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  10-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  1. — Science  course  for  professional 
gardeners,  continuing  12  weeks,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  in  rooms  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Registrations  made  through  Dr. 
F.  T.  McLean.  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park.  New  York. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


''...and,  I  never  saw 


so  many  new  Fords 


“The  city’s  just  full  of  ’em.  They 
told  me  they’d  sold  twice  as 
many  Ford  Y-8’s  as  any  other 
car. 

“You  know  how  it  is.  City 
people  live  close  together.  They 
see  each  other  of  tener.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  for  new  s  to  get  around. 
When  somebody  gets  wind  of 
some  news,  he  tells  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  This  neighbor  tells  his 
friends  ...  and  before  you  can 
say  ‘Jack  Robinson’  people  all 
over  town  know  about  it.” 

That’s  just  about  the  way  it 
happens.  City  folks  found  out 
that  this  New  Ford  V-8  was  easy 
on  gas  and  quick  at  the  traffic 
lights.  Now,  Ford  is  first  in  total 
sales  for  the  106  largest  cities. 
In  Detroit,  “the  Motor  City,” 
more  than  half  of  all  cars 
sold  during  May  were 
Fords.  The  Ford  V-8  led 


the  next  car  three  to  one.  But 
farmers  must  be  buying  lots  of 
Fords  —  Ford  is  ahead  in  total 
sales  all  over  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  available  reports. 

This  Ford  V-8  leadership 
didn’t  “just  happen.”  People 
looked  at  the  price,  looked  at  the 
car  and  saw  right  away  that  no¬ 
body  but  Ford  could  put  so  much 
quality  into  a  car  so  low  in  price. 

City  people  may  get  the  news 
first.  But  farm  folks  know  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  know  values.  That 
is  why  many  a  farmer  today  is 
asking  himself,  “Why  should  I 
buy  anything  less  than  V-8  per¬ 
formance  ...  especially  when  I 
can  get  it  with  proved  four- 
cylinder  economy  at  these  new 
low  Ford  prices?” 

Well  .  .  .  come  to 
think  of  it  •  .  .  why 
should  you? 


NEW  FORD  V-8 


We  have  literature  which  describes  this  new  and  exclusive  Ford  Engine  Service. 
Also  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  the  Ford  V-8  truck.  These 
booklets  are  free  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you  on  request.  This 
coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


Ford  Motor  COMPANY,  3670  Schaefer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below. 

Ford  Exchange  Service _ New  Ford  V-8 _ New  Ford  V-8  Truck - 

Name - — - — 

Route. _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

Post  Office _ State - - —  . . . 

•  • 
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TALK  ABOUT 

T Vo  Birds 


with  one  Stone! 


IT’S  a  curious  fact  that  here, 
where  more  anti  better  milk 
is  produced  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  people 
drink  less  of  it  per  person 
than  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  City ! 

That’s  too  bad  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  milk 
is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and 
most  nourishing  all-round 
food  you  can  get — also,  we 
ought  to  spend  our  food-dol- 
lars  here  at  home,  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good. 

"Wouldn’t  it  be  smart  of  us 
to  get  together  in  support  of 
our  home  industry,  and  our 


own  good  health?  If  every 
child  got  the  daily  quart  of 
milk  he  ought  to  have  ...  if 
every  man  and  woman  drank 
a  pint  every  day  .  .  .  we’d  all 
feel  better  for  it,  both  phys¬ 
ically  and  financially. 

Milk  is  Nature’s  own  food. 
It  has  all  the  vitamins  in 
some  degree,  and  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  food-ele¬ 
ments  which  the  body  re¬ 
quires.  You  won’t  find  an¬ 
other  food  more  nourishing, 
more  healthful.  Drink  more 
milk!  Use  it  in  your  cooking. 
It’s  good  for  your  health  .  .  . 
and  for  your  bank-balance. 


Drink  more  M ilk:  ftosrgyou 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  PREPARED  AND  INSERTED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  build  bettor  bodies  for  its  citizens  of  all  ages  and  classes;  to 
help  prevent  and  correct  -widespread  malnutrition  among  chil¬ 
dren.  the  State  of  New  York  is  urging  increased  consumption 
of  fre-sh  milk.  Because  both  the  public  health  and  the  State’s 
leading  industry  will  be  served  thereby,  this  effort  is  sponsored 
fay  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  all  expenses 
of  this  campaign  are  borne  by  the  milk  industry.  The  cost 
of  milk  to  the  public  will  not  be  increased  on  this  account. 


Editorial  Note — We  are  publishing  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement  without  charge  as  our  contribution  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the 
industry. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 


E 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
>erfected  invention.  It 
»ias  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
mam-//,.  p— n  bind  and  draw  the  broken 

_  waassaBaa  parte  together  ae  you 
CeE*GrQQ,lL&(<V wvsmliOif*  s  broken  limb*  No  ob* 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nosaives  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS.759-C  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


.  .. 


ERhQJOL 

WBSmWS 


Intense  heat  of  the  MODERN 
Ker-O-Kil  destroys  weed  pests 
—  seeds  and  all.  Burns  grass 
and  weeds  from  ditches,  ience 
rows,  walks  and  roads.  Dis¬ 
infects  poultry  houses.  Built 
right  —  priced  right. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  i3A 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg,  Penna. 


When  you  'write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Last  Call  for  Around  and 
Across  America  With  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Party 

We  have  come  to  what  is  really  the  last 
call  for  our  trip.  When  the  next  issue  is 
out  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  party  will  be  on  what 
we  call  the  high  seas.  We  have  before 
11s  23  days  of  rest,  sightseeing  and  visits 
to  delightful  places  described  in  the  itin¬ 
erary  and  a  close  view  of  California,  the 
Redwoods,  Mt.  Rainier,  typical  west¬ 
ern  cities,  Glacier  Park  and  the  Century 
of  Progress  at  Chicago.  Could  anything 
be  more  fascinating  than  to  be  one  of  a 
party  visiting  these  places?  You  will 
wish  you  were  with  us.  Make  one  of 
your  travel  dreams  come  true.  Send  in 
your  reservation  and  we  will  give  you  the 
best  space  possible.  We  have  good  loca¬ 
tions  left.  There  are  very  few  on  B 
deck  but  C  and  D  are  available.  The  1) 
deck  has  just  as  nice  rooms ;  the  same 
equipment,  electric  fan,  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  roomy  comfortable  beds  just  the 
same  as  the  other  rooms.  You  do  not 
spend  much  time  in  your  stateroom ;  you 
are  on  deck  in  your  steamer  chair  (  which 
is  furnished  in  the  cost  of  the  trip)  en¬ 
joying  the  breeze  and  the  comradeship  of 
your  fellow  passengers. 


My  daughter  and  I  are  so  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  this  wonderful  tour;  our  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  Mr.  —  cannot  go  with  us, 
but  owing  to  his  duties  he  is  unable  to 
get  away  during  the  Summer. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  letters 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  your  sug¬ 
gestions  for  clothes  and  baggage  have 
proven  most  helpful.  We  shall  be  very 
happy  to  meet  you  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  on  August  11. 

With  all  good  wishes.  MRS.  A,  H. 


Am  so  sorry  we  cannot  join  your  tour 
this  year.  Our  son  graduates  from  Rider 
College  in  August.  Although  we  went 
last  year  we  would  all  like  to  take  the 
entire  trip  over,  there  was  so  much  to 
see  and  we  did  have  such  a  wonderful 
time,  that  it  is  all  worth  repeating.  We 
certainly  hope  that  this  year's  trip  will 
be  a  grand  success.  MRS.  V.  p.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


As  the  date  for  sailing  of  the  “annual” 
approaches,  I  feel  the  urge  of  the  sea  and 
a  stirring  again  of  pleasant  recollections 
of  a  year  ago.  I  shall  take  almost  as 
much  pleasure  in  picturing  you  at  the 
various  points  of  interest  as  though  I  was 
viewing  these  for  a  second  time  myself. 
May  Neptune  and  all  his  retinue  be  as 
kind  to  you  on  this  tour  as  they  were  to 
our  party,  and  the  tour  prove  as  delight¬ 
ful  to  you  as  your  -wildest  imaginings 
have  pictured  them  in  your  happiest  mo¬ 
ments.  M.  B.  DEAN. 

Our  last-year  friends  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  trip.  Y’ou  will  be  too.  Make 
your  plans  now  before  it  is  too  late.  You 
will  recall  the  interesting  account  Dr. 
Dean  wrote  of  his  trip  last  year,  and 
you  can  make  it  come  true  for  yourself 
and  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  It  is  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  trip.  Wo  can  put 
you  with  congenial  people,  so  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  start  off  with  us,  even  though  you 
go  alone.  You  will  never  feel  alone,  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  good  care  taken 
of  you. 


Ever  since  the  first  trip  you  planned 
I  wanted  to  go  with  you,  but  as  you 
never  tell  how  much  a  trip  costs  I  try  not 
to  think  of  it  at  all,  as  I  have  an  idea 
they  are  far  more  than  I  could  afford. 
Why  don’t  you  print  the  cost  from  the 
very  beginning  so  that  if  one  could  afford 
to  go  at  all  he  would  make  his  plans? 

If  I  thought  I  could  afford  to  go  at  all 
I  would  send  for  particulars,  but  a  glori¬ 
ous  trip  like  this  one  is  hardly  within  my 
reach.  Please  print  the  cost  of  the  one 
next  year  when  you  first  tell  about  it. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  V.  R. 

The  price  was  given  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  “as  low  as  $355.”  The  price,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  kind  of  location  se¬ 
lected,  whether  upper  or  lower  berth  in 
train  or  B,  C  or  1)  deck  on  the  boat.  It 
depends  on  each  individual  preference  as 
to  the  price.  Good  locations  can  still  be 
had  for  $375 — some  may  be  a  little  less 
and  some  a  little  more.  The  rates  on  B 
deck  are  higher  than  C  or  D,  and  we  have 
practically  none  left  on  B,  but  tell  us 
what  space  you  would  like  and  what  your 
limit  would  be  as  to  price  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  we  can  offer.  lrou  will  be 
comfortable  in  any  part  of  the  boat  or 
train.  The  trip  is  so  reasonable  when 
you  consider  what  it  includes.  The  tips 
are  taken  care  of;  your  steamer  chair  as¬ 
signed  without  extra  cost  to  you ;  the 
sightseeing  is  all  included  and  the  meals. 
This  makes  the  initial  payment  the  only 
necessary  expenditure  and  you  can  limit 
your  personal  things,  such  as  laundry, 
postage  and  souvenirs  to  suit  yourself. 
You  would  find  that  in  an  ordinary  trip 
to  have  to  pay  these  extra  amounts  would 
bring  your  cost  way  up. 


How  will  we  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  party 
and  the  tour-  conductors?  How  much 
baggage  can  one  take?  Is  a  suitcase 
SOxff^xlS  too  large?  h.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

The  tour  directors  will  be  looking  for 
you  and  you  will  not  miss  them.  When 
you  go  on  the  boat  you  go  to  the  purser’s 
office  for  the  keys  to  your  stateroom  and 
at  that  time  you  will  receive  a  badge  that 
Avill  enable  us  to  recognize  one  another 
and  indicate  that  you  belong  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  party.  Your  tickets  will  be  sent 
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you  in  ample  time  befoi-e  you  leave  your 
home  town.  It  will  be  well  to  send  the 
full  amount  for  your  trip  as  we  want 
time  to  issue  tickets.  The  badges  have 
always  been  attractive.  The  size  of  the 
suit  case  mentioned  would  be  all  right.  It 
will  fit  nicely  under  the  seat  in  the  Bull- 
man  car.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a 
smaller  bag  also.  We  have  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  have  an  extra  bag  for  the  odds 
and  ends,  shoes  and  toilet  articles.  Two 
suitcases  would  be  ample,  and  you  have 
no  responsibility  for  baggage.  At  San 
Francisco  it  is  taken  from  the  boat  to  the 
train  without  bother  to  you.  Tags  are 
sent  you  also  for  your  luggage  before  you 
start.  If  there  are  any  details  that  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  that  have  not  been  covered 
write  us.  We  are  glad  to  answer  all  in¬ 
quiries. 

The  time  is  short — August  11  is  the 
day.  Mark  it  in  red  letters  and  do  not 
be  one  of  those  weeping  on  the  dock,  but 
have  a  place  on  deck  with  a  group  of  fine 
friendly  people  and  a  holiday  of  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  23  days  with  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  family.  Send  in  your  reservation 
today.  m.  G.  K. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Earthquakes  in  Panama. — July  17- 
18  there  were  16  distinct  earthquake 
shocks  in  the  Ralboa  area  of  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  Private  Kenneth  L. 
Kernan  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  died  of  a  brok¬ 
en  neck  after  he  had  leaped  from  a  win¬ 
dow  of  the  army  barracks  at  Fort  Davis 
during  the  quakes.  Another  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  a  broken  leg  when  he  leaped  from 
the  barracks.  Four  persons  were  injured 
in  the  town  of  David,  Panama,  where  sev¬ 
eral  small  houses  collapsed  during  the 
shocks.  The  center  of  the  quakes  was 
placed  in  Chiriqui  Province.  There  was 
no  important  damage  done  to  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal.  Later  shocks  did  damage  in 
Chiriqui  Province,  Panama,  and  in  Costa 
Rica. 

Labor.  Troubles. — July  19  the  general 
strike  ended  in  San  Francisco,  but  the 
trouble  with  the  dock  laborers-  was  not 
settled.  Trouble  continued  at  the  docks 
in  Seattle  and  Portland.  At  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  a  teamsters’  strike  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  disorder  July  21-22. 
The  National  Guard  was  called  out  to  aid 
the  police.  At  Kohler,  Wis.,  strike  pick¬ 
ets  kept  a  force  of  workmen  imprisoned  in 
a  factory  for  nearly  a  week.  American 
workers  already  have  lost  15,000,000  days 
this  year  because  of  strikes  or  lockouts. 
Labor  Department  records  show  that 
there  were  10,000,000  man-days  in  which 
workingmen  went  without  pay  because  of 
labor  disputes  up  to  June  1.  Official  data 
for  June  and  July  are  lacking,  but  these 
months  have  seen  industrial  unrest  mount 
until  a  climax  was  reached  in  the  San 
Francisco  general  strike.  Officials  say  the 
cost  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  directly 
and  indirectly,  probably  would  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  They  point  out 
that  the  slash  in  the  income  of  the  work¬ 
ers  alone  would  be  around  $50,000,000, 
if  not  more.  The  department’s  summary 
of  the  number  of  days  lost  until  the  end 
of  May  was:  January.  1,926,035  days; 
February,  789.553 ;  March,  1.091,023 ; 
April,  2,937,515,  and  May,  3,477,893.  At 
the  end  of  May  144,151  employes  were 
out  because  of  controversies  with  their 
employers. 

Gold  Smugglers  Sought. — A  nation¬ 
wide  search  for  the  members  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  gold-smuggling  ring,  who  use 
airline  services  in  their  operations  and 
have  agents  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  is  being  carried  on  by 
Treasury  Department  Secret  Service  men, 
it  was  disclosed  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July 
22.  Two  alleged  members  of  the  ring 
are  in  custody.  One  of  them  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Newark  Airport  as  he  boarded 
a  plane  with  more  than  $9,000  in  gold 
coins.  The  other  was  captured  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Both  huve  been  charged 
with  possession  of  gold  in  violation  of 
the  recent  Gold  Reserve  Act.  Under  the 
gold  reserve  act,  possessors  of  United 
States  gold  coins  in  foreign  countries  may 
send  them  to  assay  offices  here  and  they 
will  receive  by  draft  the  value  of  the 
coins  at  the  time  they  are  received.  At 
present  $20  coins  are  worth  about  $35. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  smugglers  had 
realized  a  profit  of  about  $12.50  to  $13.50 
on  every  $20  gold  piece  taken  out  of  the 
country.  The  investigation  began  after 
several  large  shipments  of  coins  had  been 
made  from  points  in  Mexico.  Secret  ser¬ 
vice  men  were  ordered  to  find  out  if  the 
gold  was  being  acquired  legally. 

Fatal  Bus  Accident. — Nineteen  per* 
sons  were  killed  and  many  injured  July 
22  when  a  bus  containing  about  40  men, 
women  and  children  plunged  35  feet  from 
a  ramp  near  the  Ossining,  N.  V.,  railroad 
station  and  burst  into  flames.  The  bus 
was  one  of  seven  that  had  been  chartered 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League 
of  the  Twentieth  Assembly  District  in 
Brooklyn  to  take  members  of  the  league 
and  their  friends  to  a  baseball  game  in 
Sing  Sing.  Speeding,  out  of  control,  down 
the  tortuous  Secor  Road  hill,  it  mounted 
the  ramp  that  crosses  the  New  York 
Central  tracks  near  the  Ossining  station, 
crashed  through  the  fragile  iron  railing 
on  one  side  of  the  ramp  and  landed  on  its 
four  wheels  in  a  lumber  yard.  The 
driver,  apparently,  failed  to  turn  off  the 
ignition ;  and  as  the  bus  struck  the 
ground  the  gasoline  tank  exploded.  Sheets 
of  flame  shot  out  in  all  directions,  and 
while  passengers  inside  scrambled  for  the 
exits,  fire  enveloped  the  vehicle  and  the 
adjacent  lumber  piles.  Assertions  are 
made  that  the  bus,  which  was  an  old  one, 
had  defective  brakes. 
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Ready  to  Ship* 
and  Put  Up!  , 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla  Silo 
on  24  hours’  notice.  The 
famous  Unadilla  is  easy  to 
erect.  This  year’s  Unadilla 
is  the  finest  silo  we  ever 
offered.  Fine,  clear,  well- 
cured  Oregon  Fir,  stored  un¬ 
der  cover.  Everything  ready 
to  ship  at  once! 


f/flUUL 


Only  in  the  Unadilla 
can  you  have  patented 
doweled  staves,  which 
make  any  silo,  no  mat¬ 
ter  hozv  big,  extra-solid 
and  storm-defying. 
You  can  safely  choose 
the  biggest  silo— if  it’s 
a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog  and 
prices  right  now ! 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y* 


SAFE 

EASY 


K'l'l; 


FRONT 

LADDER 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Get  this  New  Alger 

Arch  Folder  “R’ 


It’s  just  off  the  press. 
Get  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  the  "Alger  Arch” 
miracle  feature  —  saves 
money;  saves  labor;  saves 
silage.  Send  today. 

Our  money  saving  RE- 
LINER  makes  old  silos  new 
at  fraction  of  cost.  Write 
for  Folder  R,  now. 

Wood  Stave  — Concrete  Stave  and 
Tile  Silos.  Also  Tanks  and  Reliners 


range  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK 
N.  Y. 


4-in- 1  PAPEC 


This  improved  PAPEC  fills  silos  also  cuts 
and  stores  hay  or  straw  without  change  or 
attachment.  Shreds  fodder.  Big  steel  table 
and  extra  feed  roll  with  moving  fingers  end 
hand  feeding.  Big  capacity;  easy  running, 
non-clog  —  like  standard  PAPECS  (still 
made  in  4  sizes.)  New  device  sucks  fine 
stuff  into  blower.  Costs  no  more  than  or. 
dinary  cutter.  Send  postal  or  name  on  the 
margin  of  this  ad  for  catalog. 


MACHINE  COMPANY 


108  East  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers 

h 


Hay  Crop  Short  ?  t 
Build  a  Silo* 

Write  for  Rising  grain  and  bay  prices 
Catalog  and  me&n  higher  milk  prices.  Make 
-  ■  the  corn  crop  oount.  Put  it  in 

a  Harder  Silo.  Reduce  your 
feed  costs;  increase  your  win¬ 
ter  milk  flow.  Now  is  the  time 
to  build  a  Harder.  Be  pre- 
pared  for  a  big  corn  crop. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors  for 
Hart  Concrete  Stave  Silos. 

Agents  Wanted  for 
Open  Territory 


HARDER 


NEW  NAT C’O 


TILE  SILO 


Write  for  new  low  prices 
end  complete  information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  J 
Fulton  Bldg.,  •  •  •  •  *  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Strawberries  on  Acid  Soils 

In  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  News, 
J.  H.  Clark  of  the  Station  service  tells 
of  tests  showing  that  in  New  Jersey  lime 
may  frequently  be  needed  for  best  results 
with  this  plant.  It  has  been  rather  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  lime  is  a  decided  detri¬ 
ment  to  strawberries.  As  to  this.  Mr. 
Clark  says : 

“The  degree  of  acidity  at  which  straw¬ 
berry  plants  made  the  best  growth  was 
not  greatly  different  from  the  optimum 
degree  of  acidity  for  many  other  plants, 
including  the  apple,  when  grown  under 
similar  conditions.  The  results  did  not 
indicate  that  the  strawberry  required  a 
more  acid  growing  medium  than  many 
plants  which  are  known  to  respond  to 
the  use  of  lime  when  grown  on  acid  soils. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  the  use  of 
lime  on  acid  soils  is  that  it  precipitates 
out  or  renders  inactive  certain  toxic  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  aluminum,  which  under 
acid  conditions  are  more  soluble  and. 
therefore,  more  readily  taken  in  by  the 
plant.  This  probably  explains  why  bet¬ 
ter  growth  was  obtained  in  the  more 
alkaline  soil  treatments.  It  may  also 
explain  why  strawberries  occasionally 
thrive  on  quite  acid  soils,  as  some  soils 
contain  much  less  such  toxic  materials 
than  do  others.” 


Vinegar  from  Honey 

Chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  now  experimenting  with 
the  production  of  vinegar  from  honey. 
This  transformation  of  the  sweet  to  the 
sour  may  be  accomplished  by  fermenta¬ 
tion  as  has  long  been  known. 

The  present  studies  are  directed  to 
finding  just  which  of  the  honeys  not  in 
strong  demand  for  table  use  are  most  de¬ 
sirable  as  sources  of  vinegar,  and  the 
best  methods  of  fermentation  to  produce 
a  vinegar  of  such  exceptional  quality 
that  it  would  command  a  premium  on  the 
market  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  to 
use  honey  for  the  purpose.  Unless  some 
of  the  aroma  of  the  honey  can  he  carried 
over  into  the  vinegar  to  give  it  a  desir¬ 
able  “bouquet”  and  make  the  honey  vine¬ 
gar  a  table  delicacy  the  process  would 
not  be  profitable  because  there  are  other 
and  cheaper  sources  of  vinegar. 


New  Jersey  Fertilizer 
Practice 

The  following  fertilizer  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  Slimmer  and  Fall  vegetable 
crops  are  made  by  L.  G.  Schermerhorn, 
of  the  Vegetable  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Beets.  Carrots,  Celery. — 1.500  to  2.000 
lbs.  of  5-S-7  per  acre,  half  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  planting  and  half  as  a  side  dressing 
four  to  five  weeks  after  planting.  From 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  nitrogen 
should  be  from  an  organic  source. 

Cantaloupes,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins, 
Squash. — 150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  and 
450  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in  at  time  of  plowing ; 
250  lbs.  of  a  high-grade  tankage  per  acre 
spread  under  the  hills.  Side  dress  with  a 
mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  100  lbs.  of  fish 
or  tankage  to  the  acre  after  the  vines 
have  run  about  12  inches. 

Cauliflower. — 1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per 
acre  of  4-S-5,  all  broadcast  before  plant¬ 
ing  and  two  side  dressings  of  150  lbs. 
each  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Cabbage. — 800  to  1,600  lbs.  of  5-8-7. 
half  broadcast  before  planting  and  half 
as  a  side  dressing  three  weeks  after 
planting. 

Spinach  (Early  Fall). — -1.200  to  1,500 
lbs.  of  5-8-7  per  acre,  all  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  planting.  One  or  two  side  dressings' 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  if  needed.  Late  Fall. — 2. (XX)  lbs. 
of  5-8-7  per  acre,  all  broadcast  before 
planting.  One  or  two  side  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  sode  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
if  needed.  If  the  spinach  crops  follow 
some  other  heavily  fertilized  crop,  the 
fertilizer  application  may  be  reduced  to 
8(H)  to  1.000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Late  Tomatoes. — 1.000  to  1,500  lbs.  of 
4-8-5  or  4-8-7  per  acre,  half  broadcast 
and  half  applied  as  a  side  dressing  about 
three  weeks  after  setting  the  plants  in 
the  field. 


Pollinizers  for  Bartlett 

I  have  a  Bartlett  pear  tree  which  has 
blossoms,  but  bears  no  fruiit.  I  was  told 
that  I  needed  another  kind  to  furnish 
pollination,  and  Duchess  was  recommend¬ 
ed,  hut  I  have  been  unable  to  get  that 
variety.  Can  you  recommend  another 
kind,  like  Kieffer  or  Seckel,  which  most 
dealers  carry?  j.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  are  right  in  looking  for  another 
variety  to  pollinize  Bartlett,  since  Bart¬ 
lett  is  unfruitful  with  its  own  pollen. 
Duchess,  full  name  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
lcme,  is  considered  a  very  good  pollinizer, 
but  others  will  do  with  the  exception  of 
Seckel,  which  does  not  work  well  with 
Bartlett.  Bose,  Clapp  Favorite  and  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis  are  satisfactory.  Kieffer  is  not 
the  best,  since  it  blossoms  at  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  time  from  Bartlett,  but  it  will  do 
tor  your  purpose,  if  you  can  find  none  of 
the  other  varieties  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  II.  B.  T. 


-------- 


Special  Testimonial  Sale 

To  commemorate 

50th  ANNIVERSARY 

Of  active  service  in  this  business  of  our  retiring  President 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL  :] 

And  inauguration  of  new  President  —  J.  C.  INGERSOLL 

Vice-President  for  the  past  seventeen  years  «J 

^  50,000  GALLONS  Best  Quality  INGERSOLL  PAINT  \ 

DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  CONSUMER  at  a 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  —  25  CENTS  a  GALLON 

from  Price  List  dated  June  20th  1934  for  TWO  MONTHS  ONLY — 

August  1st  to  September  30th. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  strictly  best  quality  INGERSOLL  PAINT 
superior  durability  PROVED  by  NEARLY  A  CENTURY’S  USE,  at  an 

EXTRA  CASH  SAVING. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Ingersoll  Paint  Book,  Sample  Color  Card, 
and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Established  in  1842. 

244  PLYMOUTH  STREET  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


The  question  ot 
fencing,  while 
not  the  only  one 
to  perplex  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers,  is  at 
least  important.  Those 
who  seek  a  satisfactory 
fence  find  it  inWheeling 
Fence,  sold  by  a  Wheeling 
dealer  and  they  KNOW  when 
they  have  obtained  highest  value 
for  the  money  expended. 

First  there  is  the  metal.  COP-R-LOY.  used 
exclusively  for  Wheeling  Fence:  uniformly 
compounded  rust-resistant  metal  that  pro¬ 
longs  the  life  of  fence.  Then  there  is  the 
heavy  pure  zinc  coating  applied  by  Wheeling 
methods  which  obtain  best  results  in  weather 
protection.  Base  metal  and  coating  combine 
to  spread  the  fence  investment  OVER 
MORE  YEARS 


So  much  for 
durability  which 
Wheeling  Fence 
owners  get  in 
generous  measure. 
Then  there  is  the 
loom  workmanship, 
the  Wheeling  Hinge 
Joint,  uniform  expansion 
curves  on  line  wires,  and 
smaller,  higher  rolled  coils 
adding  protection  in  transit  by  re¬ 
sisting  rough  handling.  Wheeling  Fence 
gets  to  you  in  the  original,  pre-tested  and 
approved  condition,  ready  to  stretch  up 
into  strong  but  flexible,  durable  enclosures. 
See  your  dealer  nearby;  also  ask  him  about 
Wheeling  Lead  Coated,  the  double-coated 
fence,  a  Wheeling  Fence  specialty  thi3 
year. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO.,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

HEW  YORK  ’ATLANTA  CHICAGO  0ES  MOINES  PHILADELPHIA  NORTH  KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


COLUMBUS 


RICHMOND 


BUFFALO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


WHEELING 

COP-R-LOY 


REG  U  S  PAT  OF 


CUTS  2  INCH  CREEN 
WOOD  ...  CLOSE 


We  mean  two-inch  diameter,  and  that  means  a  big 
part  of  the  work  in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc-  Three  distinct  powers  instantly 
available  in  the  patented  slide-shift  power  slot. 

Cuts  them  off  clean  and  with  no  sharp  points,  and 
then  cuts  to  length  quickly  and  easily.  A  strong, 
rugged  tool  with  high-grade,  heat-treated  steel  blades. 

HKP  3  power  FORESTER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in.  standing  green  wood . $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  IVi-in.  standing  green  wood ...  .$5.50 

No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-in.  standing  green  wood.  . $4.25 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most  powerful  small 
pruner  for  orchard  work — cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supoly  you.  send  your  order 
directly  to  us.  Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 

H.  K.  PORTER  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bolt  Clipper  People  Established  50  years 


CORN  HARVESTER 

a,  *  *  «  t*  Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 

$s3Sk  -&M'~i'/''S|One  and  two  row  models.  One 

horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
•men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.  Agents  Wan  ted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MEG.  Co.,  Box  304  Westerville,  Ohio 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  inner  and  outer  jackets  and  smooth 
cover  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths.  $0.(53;  25  ft.,  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
zvith  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  ¥. 


Make  big  profits  by 
operating  a  Farquhar 
Hydraulic  Cider  Wine 
Press.  Built  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Roadside 
Marketing,  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Orchardist  and 
Custom  Pressing.  It 
is  easily  operated,  ex¬ 
erts  heavy  pressure 
and  gets  better  and 
richer  cider. 

Write  for  Catalog 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd, 

Box  130  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The 

family’s 

favorite 

reading 


There’s  one  kind  of  reading 
that  has  first  interest  for 
every  member  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  family — that’s  bigger 
figures  on  the  milk  check. 
There’s  one  way  to  insure 
getting  such  checks.  Deliver 
milk  with  a  greater  butter- 
fat  content.  The  increase  is 
worth  4  or  5  cents  a  hund¬ 
red,  for  every  point  increase. 

Dairymen  who  are  feeding 


ir 


and  send  us  records  of  in¬ 
creased  butterfat  per  cent 
in  their  milk  know  what 
this  increase  means  to 
them  in  real  dollars.  It 
is  the  kind  of  improve¬ 


ment  that  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly  can  see. 

Naturally  we’re  proud  to 
be  able  to  do  something 
that  most  everybody  said 
couldn’t  be  done.  But  hon¬ 
estly,  we’re  more  pleased  to 
be  able  to  offer  you  a  way 
to  paying  your  monthly  bills 
and  have  something  left  for 
old  debts  and  new  purchases. 

And  I’d  be  a  lot  prouder 
and  more  pleased  if  you 
too  would  decide  to  give 
Creamatine  a  fair  trial. 


President . 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SELL  MORE  CIDER  AT  HIGHER  PRICES 

Filtered  and  bottled  by  the  Mount  Gilead  Process. 
Bulletin  81-R  tells  how.  Sent  free. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
MOUNT  GILEAD  .  •  OHIO 


CROCUS  lOt 

) 12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Pall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  659  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


IN  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Prepaid  Prices 

Sent  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 


We  are  using  the  YELLOWS  RESISTANT  STRAINS 
of  Cabbage  seed,  that  is  producing  good  crops  on  land 
where  others  have  failed  to  grow.  All  other  plants  are 
grown  from  SELECTED  SEED.  Packed  right  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

ALL  TRANSPORTATION  FULLY  PREPAID 

100  500  1000  5000 

CABBiAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $6.25 

CAULIFLOWER . 60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  6.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts  &  Broccoli . 50  1.50  2.40  10.75 

CELERY  . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Golden  Self  Blanching,  Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching, 
White  Plume,  Emperor,  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  King  and 
Winter  Queen  varieties. 

Postage  Prepaid  Prices:  ioo— 50c,  too— $e.oo,  looo— *3..r>o 
F.O.B.  Sewell  Prices:  iooo— *3.00,  5000— $12.50. 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss  and  good  del- 
guaranteed.  Immediate  shipment  on  receipt  of  order. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

Sewell,  N.  J. 

Largest  Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey 


PLANTS  CABBAGE  AND  CELERY 

CELERY:  I00-50c,  300-$l,  l000-$2.  CABBAGE;  100- 
40c,  500-$  1 ,  1 000  -  $  1 . 50,  Postpaid. 

W.  S.  FORD  &.  SON  -  HARTLY,  DEL. 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT, 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans,  Red  Velvets, 
Nancy  Halls,  500-$l.25,  I000-$l.95,  2500-$4.50.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  McGee,  Gulf  State,  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone,  Earliana,  June  Pink,  300-75c,  500-95c,  IOOO- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple,  Black 
Beauty,  I00-50c,  300-95c,  500-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye, 
Pimento,  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60C,  300- 
95c,  500-$l.45,  l000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax, 
Yellow  Bermuda,  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65c 
1000-$ 1 ,  3000- $2. 70,  6000- $4. 75.  Cabbage  Plants— Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75c,  500- 
$1.10,  1 000 - $  1 . 75,  2500-$4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  .  OMAHA.  TEXAS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POTTED 

Premier,  Dunlap  $4.  Aberdeen,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine, 
Gandy,  Wm.  Belt  $4.50.  Fairfax,  Dorsett  $5.50.  Ever- 
bearing,  Mastodon,  Progressive  $5.  All  per  100.  Pre¬ 
paid  300  miles.  Also  runner  plants.  Other  varieties. 
Catalog  free.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  t&'gg&SgSSSi 


12  Crocus  B 


fu  With  every  $  I  worth  of  Tulip  and 
1//  other  bulbs  to  plant  this  fail 
we’ll  send  12  Crocus  bulbs 

Write tndavforfree  Bulb  I 
JAM  ES  VICK, 430  Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester, 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail’  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


RICKMAN'S  CORY  HARVESTER.  Poorman’s  Price.  Only  *25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 


$50  WEEK  PAY 

for  YOUR  Spare  Time 


YOU  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  as  men  like 
D.  Hughes  (Ohio),  Robinson  (Mass.), 
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Grange  Gatherings 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Geddes  Grange, 
Di\  C.  H.  Barnes  and  Ross  Worker  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  a  recent  trip  in 
the  central  western  part  of  New  York 
State.  Among  many  points  of  interest 
they  visited  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Follett, 
Scipioville,  who  is  a  student  of  Indian 
archaeology.  On  his  farm  he  has  un¬ 
earthed  many  old  Algonquin  Indian  rel¬ 
ies  and  pieces  of  pottery,  which  he  keeps 
in  their  original  burial  places,  but  ex¬ 
posed  to  view. 

In  their  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  at  least  four  distinct  races  of  man 
have  inhabited  this  part  of  the  continent. 
The  first  being  a  race  similar  to  the  Eski¬ 
mo  now  inhabiting  the  Polar  regions, 
they  were  followed  by  the  Algonquins 
which  were  driven  out  by  the  Iroquois, 
the  latter  being  superseded  by  the  whites. 

These  folks  were  never  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  home  yet  they  spent  five 
days  visiting  many  points  of  interest.  It 
leaves  a  valuable  thought,  for  pleasure, 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  travel  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  vast  distances.  Di¬ 
versity  of  interests  gives  a  broader  and 
more  sane  appreciation  of  relative  values 
in  life. 

Cicero  Grange,  Onondoga  County,  re¬ 
cently  held  an  out-door  meeting  at  the 
farm  home  of  brother  and  sister  Russell 
French  on  the  Clay  Road.  They  have  a 
long  electric  wire  cable  which  is  attached 
to  a  light  fitting  in  the  house,  then 
thrown  over  a  tree  limb  with  a  high- 
power  bulb  it  provides  plenty  of  illumi¬ 
nation  for  a  gathering. 

After  the  business  meeting,  Grange 
Master  E.  W.  Brown  and  Secretary 
Mary  Arnold  presiding,  various  games 
were  participated  in.  A  good  one  which 
caused  lots  of  laughs  was  to  have  all  the 
men  line  up  as  two  teams.  The  man  at 
the  head  of  each  line  was  given  a  pillow 
in  a  case.  At  the  starting  signal  lie  had 
to  dump  the  pillow  on  the  ground  and 
put  it  back  in  the  slip,  then  pass  it  to 
his  next  neighbor.  The  side  first  com¬ 
pleting  the  operation  won  a  watermelon 
as  prize.  Everyone  helped  eat  it  so  the 
winning  was  incidental.  With  the  yard 
full  of  dogs,  cats,  kids  and  grown-ups 
there  was  never  a  dull  moment.  Educa¬ 
tionally  and  socially  the  Grange  is  a  great 
institution. 


Killing  Wild  Morninglory  or  Bind  Weed 

A  reader  from  Marcellas,  N.  Y.,  wants 
to  know  how  this  troublesome  pest  may 
be  eradicated.  One  of  the  farms  I  op¬ 
erate  was  thoroughly  infested  with  this 
weed,  and  the  more  1  cultivated  and  hoed 
it  the  more  1  seemed  to  have.  I  observed 
however,  that  it  did  not  start  until  the 
last  week  of  May,  or  about  the  time 
\\  inter  rye  was  heading.  So  I  planted 
rye  at  the  rate  of  1  y2  bushels  to  the  acre 
m  September.  This,  of  course,  was  too 
much  seed  for  a  successful  grain  yield, 
but  there  was  too  much  growing  rye 
straw  for  the  bind  weed  to  start,  and  it 
just  completely  died.  a.  c.  a. 

Onondoga  County,  N.  Y. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks . 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


No  Chips. — The  Parson  heard  about 
a  Yankee  the  other  day  who  wandered 
down  to  Pennsylvania  and  fell  in  among 
the  Quakers — and  good  people  they  aie, 
and  rightly  they  believe  that,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  says,  if  a  man  will  not  work  let  him 
not  eat.  Now  this  man  had  no  work  to 
be  done,  but  the  fellow  should  work,  so 
he  gave  him  an  ax  and  a  piece  of  a  iog 
and  told  him  to  hit  it  for  half  an  hour 
with  the  back  of  the  ax  as  he  did  not  care 
to  have  it  cut  up.  The  old  Yankee 
whacked  away  for  about  five  minutes  and 
then  flung  the  ax  into  the  shed.  “I'd 
rather  starve  to  death  than  to  swing  an 
ax  and  see  no  chips  fly.”  How  we  like  to 
see  results  of  our  work.  Now  isn  t  that 
largely  why  people  take  to  farming,  so 
they  can  see  results?  You  plant  and  then 
look  for  the  seed  to  come  up  and  it  comes 
up.  You  look  for  it  to  grow  and  it  grows. 
You  look  for  the  fruitage  and  it  comes. 
We  had  fine  new  potatoes  ready  to  eat 
the  Fourth  of  July  as  we  always  plan  to, 
and  this  noon,  July  14,  we  had  Swiss 
chard  and  beets,  and  our  own  last  v\  in- 
ter's  ham  and  huckleberries  and  our  own 
ice  cream — some  we  had  left  over  from  a 
party  last  night.  That  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  lunch  anyway. 

Pulling  Teeth. — Now  there’s  one  on 
the  Parson.  He  thinks  himself  he  has 
quite  a  number  of  different  lines,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  his  liair-cutting.  But 
up  in  Maine  where  he  has  just  been  for 
a  week  at  a  ministers’  conference  he  met 
a  man  who  rivaled  that  barber  you  may 
have  heard  tell  of.  You  know  about  the 
barber  who  cut  a  man  here,  there  and 
everywhere  while  shaving  him,  and  put 
on  a  piece  of  brown  paper  each  time  to 
stop  the  bleeding,  and  how  the  man  in¬ 
sisted  on  giving  the  barber  a  dollar,  as 
he  would  any  man  who  had  as  many 
trades  as  he  had — a  barber,  a  butcher  and 
a  paper-hanger  all  the  same  time.  Well, 
this  minister  carries  pliers  or  forceps  or 
whatever  you  would  call  them 
wherever  he  goes.  Those 
molars  can  be  attended  to 
or  after  church  service,  as 


in 

The  minister 
great  supper. 


with  him 
with  aching 
either  before 
might  be  most 
conducive  to  listening  to  the  sermon. 
There  is  a  parson  up  in  Vermont  who  is 
great  on  having  excess  tonsilage  and  ade¬ 
noids  attended  to.  Now  why  not  this 
man  and  the  dominie  with  his  forceps  and 
the  Parson  with  his  clippers  start  out  to¬ 
gether  and  clean  up  the  country?  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  might  be  added  that  this  good 
man  lie  met  is  an  expert  on  repairing 
autos,  and  even  at  75c  an  hour  had  given 
his  needy  people  over  $200  worth  of  work. 
One  of  the  church  officials  had  kicked  on 
his  using  so  much  time  at  this,  but  when 
one  day  after  meeting  this  man’s  own 
car  refused  so  much  as  to  utter  a  single 
cough  and  the  parson  stripped  coat  and 
vest  and  shortly  had  it  capering  up  and 
down  the  road  like  a  lamb  in  clover,  there 
came  a  sudden  stop  to  this  man  s  gentle 
suggestions. 

Why  Not? — Yes,  why  not?  But  the 
Parson  supposes  that  if  any  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  undertook  to  do  some  of  the 
filings  the  Parson  preaches  about  they 
would  drop  off  with  heart  failure.  So 
let  the  Parson  speak  the  truth  for  once, 
for  a  minister  told  him  this  in  the  old  of 
the  moon,  so  it  must  be  so. 
was  preaching  about  the  l 
He  wished  his  hearers  to  partake  of  the 
Gospel  feast.  Every  few  sentences  he 
cried  out,  “Are  you  hungry?”  Then 
again  after  a  little,  “Are  you  hungry?” 
Soon,  however,  this  exhortation  really 
took  effect.  A  man  arose  quietly  from  his 
seat,  went  out  the  door  to  his  car,  fetched 
a  large  sandwich,  the  regular  farmer 
type,  three-quarters-inch  slices  of  bread 
with  a  full  half-inch  slab  of  ham  between, 
and  in  full  view  jacked  open  h is.  jaws  to 
the  required  width  and  started  in.  Yes, 
he  was  hungry !  The  minister  had  made 
him  hungry,  and  actions  would  speak 
louder  than  words. 

A  Place  to  Look. — The  Parson  was 
reading  the  other  day  of  a  definition  of 
Christian  in  one  of  our  dictionaries.  It 
said :  “One  who  follows  the  dictates  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ — rare.  ’  “Bare  ’ 
is  right.  Where  can  we  see  a  real  Chris¬ 
tian  community  where  the  religion  is  be¬ 
ing  tried,  'Where  is  real  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  to  be  found?  Now  we  are 
trying  that  out  in  a  small  way  down  in 
the  old  country  church.  We  try  to  help 
each  other  about  wood,  sawing  or  cut¬ 
ting,  about  going  to  school,  about  get¬ 
ting  the  garden  plowed,  about  seeds  and 
plants,  about  looking  up  second-hand 
tools,  about  hospital  treatment.  Then 
our  eating  together  after  service  as  a 
big  family  greatly  helps  this  church 
family  idea.  It  slowly  but  surely  culti¬ 
vates  a  certain  feeling  of  kinship  which 
with  the  meditations  and  thoughts  about 
God  immediately  preceding  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  must  come  pretty  near  to  be  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  main  stumps  in  the  furrow 
that  tend  to  wreck  this  nice  ideal  seems 
to  be  piggishness  which  often  creeps  in 
here  and  there,  and  a  streak  of  laziness 
which  terribly  wears  on  the  nerves  of 


those  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and 
sacrifice  for  others.  But  what  with,  kid¬ 
ding  and  persuasion  and  infinite  patience 
we  are  still  going  to  keep  trying  at  the 
goal. 

Those  Pond  Lilies. — This  is  the  third 
year  since  we  planted  the  white  pond 
lilies  in  the  pool  back  of  the  house.  The 
other  day  there  were  12  blossoms  out  at 
one  time.  Generally  there  are  six  or 
eight  a  day.  How  beautiful  they  are ! 
The  women  folks  can  look  out  of  the 
kitchen  window  or  door  and  see  this  dis¬ 
play  of  glory.  The  Parson  heard  a  man 
lecture  on  the  beauty  of  the  common¬ 
place  the  other  day.  He  had  so  many 
wonderful  slides,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  was  one  of  common  Timothy  grass 
in  bloom.  Of  course  it  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  If  God  is  to  be  found  out  of  doors 
how  about  the  churches?  Have  we  not 
been  taught  that  we  must  find  Him 
there?  The  Parson  finds  that  it  is  much 
more  helpful  to  walk  with  God  as  best 
one  may  through  the  week  with  the 
things  of  the  world  screaming  at  him  all 
the  time,  and  in  the  church  building  to 
find  that  the  four  walls  have  shut  the 
world  outside,  shut  it  away  for  a  while 
at  least — there  should  be  a  place  (and 
what  other  place  have  we?)  where  one 
might  sit  in  peace  a  while  and  do  a  bit 
of  thinking  and  hear  the  still  small  voice. 

Goodness  and  Mercy.  —  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  how  it 
say  “Goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life?”  The  Parson 
heard  a  Hebrew  scholar  talk  about  that. 
An  especial  guest  in  the  Orient  would 
have  two  servants  assigned  to  him,  to  an¬ 
ticipate  his  every  wish.  They  would  fol¬ 
low  him  everywhere  to  take  care  of  his 
wants.  So  God  assigns  mercy  and 
goodness,  the  two  servants,  to  go  through 
life  with  us  and,  oh,  what  worthy  needs 
so  bounteously  fulfilled  by  these  most 
precious  companions !  “And  thou  shalt 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.” 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  dwell 
in  a  church  or  temple  or  synagogue,  but 
that  our  home,  our  house,  shall,  verily, 
become  a  house  of  the  Lord  for  where 
mercy  and  goodness  attended,  it  could  be 
no  othei*. 


Canada’s  Fur  Crop 

Canada’s  production  of  raw  furs  in  the 
12  months  ended  June  30,  1933,  amounted 
to  $10,305,154,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
production  of  the  previous  year.  About 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  value  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  furs  from  animals  raised  in 
captivity  on  fur  farms,  and  the  remainder 
by  furs  from  animals  taken  in  their  wild 
state. 

The  most  important  animal,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  value  of  fur  pro¬ 
duced,  was  the  silver  fox.  which  supplied 
pelts  during  the  year  valued  at  $3,135,- 
885.  The  muskrat  came  second  with  $1.- 
581,606,  the  mink  third  with  $1,438,375, 
and  the  beaver  fourth  with  $698,660. 
Other  animals  which  made  substantial 
contributions  were  the  white  fox,  red  fox, 
patch  or  cross  fox,  weasel,  lynx  and  mar¬ 
ten.  Some  34  different  animals  are  listed 
in  the  government  report.  Black  and 
brown  bears  contributed  2.241  skins, 
white  bears,  73,  and  grizzly,  8. 

The  skin  which  brought  the  highest 
price  was  that  of  the  fisher,  which  aver¬ 
aged  $52.91.  Other  average  prices  were : 
Silver  fox,  $30.53 ;  patch  or  cross  fox, 
$25.55;  blue  fox.  $21.44;  lynx,  $17.49; 
otter,  $15.57.  White  bears  averaged 
$12.52  and  grizzly  bears,  $12.  Brown 
and  black  bears  figured  as  poor  relations, 
averaging  only  $2.35  each. 

The  province  with  the  largest  fur  pro¬ 
duction  is  Ontario,  followed  by  Quebec, 
Saskatchewan,  Northwest  Territories  and 
Alberta  in  the  order  named. 


wild  sweet  cherries  to  the  Sand  cherry 
of  the  Northwest.  If  the  “wild”  sweet 
cherry  (Mazzard)  is  used,  the  results  will 
be  long-lived  trees  of  good  bearing  habit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chokeeherry  types 
are  likely  to  dwarf  the  trees  and  result 
in  short  life.  (4)  The  Monarch  plum  will 
perform  satisfactorily  on  the  German 
prune.  (5)  The  German  pdune  may  or 
may  not  do  well  on  the  Moorpark  apri¬ 
cot,  depending  upon  the  type  union  which 
results.  In  some  parts  of  California  it  is 
customary  to  graft  plums  on  the  apricot. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  often,  even 
when  the  trees  are  several  years  old, 
they  separate  from  the  stock  at  the  union, 
although  having  done  well  up  until  that 
time. 

If  you  are  concerned  as  to  what  effect 
the  stock  may  have  on  the  fruit  itself, 
you  need  not  worry  that  the  fruit  will  be 
markedly  influenced  so  far  as  outward 
appearance  is  concerned.  H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  Pears,  Apples, 
Cherries  and  Plums 

If  the  following  grafts  were  properly 
made  and  well  grown,  what  would  be  the 
bearing  results:  (1)  The  Douglas  pear  on 
Bartlett  pear;  (2)  Winter  Banana  ap¬ 
ple  on  dwarf  Bartlett  pear;  (3)  Black 
Tartarian  sweet  cherry  on  the  wild  cher¬ 
ry,  Montmorency  cherry  on  the  wild 
cherry;  (4)  Napoleon  sweet  cherry  on 
the  wild  cherry;  (5)  Monarch  plum  on 
the  German  prune;  (6)  German  prune 
on  the  Moorpark  apricot?  a.  e. 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

(1)  The  Douglas  pear  will  grow  on 
Bartlett  and  be  a  satisfactory  producer. 
(2)  The  Winter  Banana  apple  will  make 
a  poor  union  on  the  dwarf  Bartlett  and 
will  not  be  long-lived.  (3)  How  the 
cherries  will  do  on  the  “wild”  cherry  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  species  that  one 
uses,  since  there  are  numerous  so-called 
“wild  cherries”  ranging  all  the  way  from 


Honesty  or  Moonwort 

The  old  adage  “Honesty  is  the  best 
policy”  is  also  applicable  to  that  biennial 
plant  which  bears  the  name  honesty  along 
with  that  of  moonwort,  for  it  surely  is 
good  policy  to  raise  a  few  plants  to  pro¬ 
vide  Winter  bouquets.  Of  sturdy  growth, 
seeds  planted  any  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  thinned  or  transplanted  to  a  foot 
apart  will  throw  up  stems  of  insignificant 
light  purple  flowers  early  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  are  followed  by  those  pe¬ 
culiar  transparent  seed-pods  which  dis¬ 
close  all  the  seeds,  hence  the  name 
honesty. 

■When  fully  matured  cut  the  sprays 
carefully  with  as  long  a  stem  as  possible, 
rub  away  the  outer  coverings  of  the 
pods,  which  slip  off  easily  with  the  seeds 
(and  incidentally  save  the  seeds  for 
planting)  and  you  have  airy  sprays  of 
glistening  silvery  circles.  Used  alone 
they  make  graceful  bouquets,  especially 
when  placed  against  a  dark  background, 
or  honesty  combines  beautifully  with  an¬ 
nual  Statice,  or  the  red  pods  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  lantern  plant. 

The  annual  Statice  mentioned  is  also 
easily  grown.  Treat  as  any  annual.  It 
has  one  peculiarity ;  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  dried  flower  heads.  Place  the  spray 
on  the  side  and  cover  as  any  seeds.  Cut 
the  flowers  when  open  before  they  get 
too  old  and  dry  carefully.  It  comes  in 
several  colors,  a  bright  lavender,  yellow, 
white  and  pink.  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 


JOHN  DEERE  CORN  BINDERS 


FOR  FAST,  LOW-COST  HARVESTING 


BE  READY  to  do  a  fast,  clean  job  of  cutting  your  corn 
and  other  feed  crops  with  a  dependable  John  Deere  Corn 
Binder.  You’ll  get  through  in  a  jiffy  .  . .  save  hard  work  .  .  . 
get  your  crops  in  the  shock  or  silo  when  their  feeding  value  is 
highest  .  .  .  ahead  of  bad  weather. 

For  more  than  20  years,  John  Deere  horse-drawn  binders 
have  given  real  satisfaction.  Light  draft,  easy  handling  of 
the  crop,  accurate  tying,  power  bundle  carrier, 
strength  and  durability  in  every  part — these  are 
features  that  have  made  it  the  outstanding  binder  in 
good  work  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

If  you  have  a  tractor,  you  will  find  even  greater 
economy  in  the  John  Deere  Power  Corn  Binder.  It 
has  all  the  qualities  of  the  horse-drawn  binder,  plus 
added  strength  for  tractor  power  and  speeds.  When 
used  with  bundle  elevator  and  wagon  hitch,  as  shown 
at  right,  it  provides  one-man  cutting  capacity  of  an- 
acre-an-hour  or  more  for  silo-filling.  There’s  real 
speed  and  economy  ...  no  lifting  of  heavy  bundles  .  .  . 
no  waste  of  leaves  or  ears.  You  can  cut  in  any  field 
condition  where  a  tractor  will  operate — bad  weather 
doesn’t  prevent  getting  the  crop  out  when  it’s  ready. 

Have  one  of  these  John  Deere  binders 
ready  for  your  harvest  this  year.  Know 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  cutting  your 
feed  crops  faster  and  easier  than  ever 
before.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 

Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
mentioning  whether  you  use  tractor  or 
horse  power,  and  ask  for  booklet  C-437. 


John  Deere  Equipment 
For  Your  Fall  Work 


WHEN  you  choose  an  implement 
bearing  the  John  Deere  trade 
mark,  you  are  assured  of  dependable 
service,  low  upkeep  costs,  and  more 
years  of  good  work.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
have  made  John  Deere  implements  the  favorites 
with  farmers  the  world  over.  Call  on  your  John 
Deere  dealer  and  look  over  this  fall  equipment. 

TRACTORS— 

John  Deere  Two-Cylinder  Tractors  burn  low- 
cost  fuels.  Three-plow  size  for  the  heavier  jobs; 
two-plow  standard-tread  and  adjustable-tread 
general  purpose  tractors  for  all  farm  work,  in¬ 
cluding  planting  and  cultivating.  Both  used 
for  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off  service. 

CORN  PICKERS— 

One-row  and  two-row  power -driven  pickers 
with  special  features  that  assure  clean  picking. 

PLOWS— 

John  Deere  plow3  are  famous  for  clean  scour¬ 
ing,  good  work,  and  long  life.  Furnished  in  all 
sizes  and  types  for  use  with  horses  or  tractor. 
Disk  plows;  middlebreakers;  listing  plows;  disk 
tillers — a  tillage  tool  for  every  job. 

WAGONS  AND  TRUCKS— 

Dependable  hauling  equipment  to  meet  ail 
farm  needs.  New  all-steel,  rubber-tired  trailer 
gear  for  high-speed  transportation  on  highways. 

MANURE  SPREADERS— 

Beater-on-the  -axle  construction  permits  lower 
box,  higher  drive  wheels,  lighter  draft,  simpler 
construction,  better  work.  Three-beater  horse- 
drawn  or  power -driven  types. 

See  this  equipment  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Write  for  free  folders  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.  D 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
effile  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
®?,)lal",SD*1!*1’^el's  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
euch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HIS  is  the  last  call  for  our  Rural  New-Yorker 
Around  and  Across  America  Tour,  August  11- 
September  3 — the  best  of  all  our  tours.  There  are 
Mtill  good  accommodations  available.  Write  for  res¬ 
ervations  and  come  with  us.  Ho  it  now ! 

* 

MANY  egg  clusters  of  the  tent  caterpillar  are 
sent  us  for  identification.  These  creatures 
were  unusually  numerous  this  season,  so  that  many 
of  these  bunches  of  eggs,  which  look  like  little 
shiny  swellings  on  the  twigs,  are  seen.  It  will  pay 
to  cut  off  and  burn  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
before  they  hatch  into  worms  next  Spring.  They 
are  easily  seen  on  bright  days  as  glistening  spots. 
The  next  best  filing  to  getting  these  egg  centers  is 
wiping  out  the  tents  the  worms  make  in  tree 
crotches  soon  after  hatching.  A  rag  tied  around  the 
end  of  a  fish  pole  makes  a  suitable  weapon.  It  is 
thrust  into  the  nest,  and  with  a  twist  the  nest  is 
loosened  and  may  be  removed  to  be  trodden  on.  The 
poorest  plan  of  all  is  to  leave  the  caterpillars  until 
they  are  crawling  all  about  the  trees  and  defoliating 
them.  The  only  treatment  then  is  a  poison  spray — 
usually  arsenate  of  lead,  1  y2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of 
water. 

* 

A  RECENT  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  “Rural  Factory  Indus- 
fries,”  discusses  those  industries  that  permit  em¬ 
ployes  or  members  of  their  families  to  carry  on 
small-scale  farming  operations  of  a  subsistence  char¬ 
acter.  We  all  know  that  in  mixed  rather  than  spe¬ 
cialized  farming  there  is  usually  a  period  of  the 
year  when  cash  income  is  small  or  non-existent,  and 
some  outside  work  that  will  give  a  money  return  is 
a  boon.  In  New  England  such  factory  work  was 
well  distributed  in  the  days  of  water  power,  when 
the  picturesque  falls  of  small  rivers  were  harnessed 
for  local  needs.  Much  work  was  given  out,  and 
both  men  and  women  were  employed  in  their  homes. 
Such  piecework  is  still  given  out  by  factories  in 
rural  neighborhoods,  one  of  the  handicrafts  re¬ 
ferred  to  being  chair-seating  for  a  furniture  factory. 
Regarding  the  adaptability  of  these  workers,  the 
experience  of  the  factories,  given  in  this  bulletin, 
merely  corroborates  what  we  all  know : 

Farm  labor  is  very  good,  far  more  desirable  than  city 
labor.  It  is  easier  to  handle,  steadier,  and  has  a  lower 
turn-over. —  ( Furniture-factory  official. ) 

Farm  labor  is  a  very  good  type,  better  than  we 
could  ever  get  in  the  city.  [These  workers]  are  more 
regular,  take  more  interest,  do  their  work  and  go  home, 
are  not  always  finding  fault. —  (Textile-mill  official.) 

Surprised ;  never  realized  that  laborers  from  the 
farms  have  the  ability  they  have.  They  are  better  than 
town  laborers,  and  take  greater  interest  in  their  work. 
All  our  foremen  except  one  are  farmers,  trained  by  us. 
They  are  not  so  quick  to  grasp  some  things  as  towns¬ 
people  but  they  remember  better.  They  try  to  pro¬ 
gress. —  (An  official  of  a  hosiery  mill.) 

Farm  labor  is  very  efficient.  They  save  wastes  by 
decreasing  seconds  and  increasing  first-quality  products. 
They  are  not  up  late  at  night. —  (An  official  of  another 
hosiery  mill.) 

Farm  laborers  are  better,  more  satisfied  than  city 
labor  and  apply  themselves  more.  They  come  to  learn. 
City  laborers  think  they  already  know  all  they  need  to. 

• — (A  chair-factory  official.) 

It  is  to  our  interest  to  keep  the  farm  labor.  It  is 
the  best  of  all,  steady  and  more  industrious  than  city 
labor.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  them. —  (An  of¬ 
ficial  in  a  cordage  mill.) 

Evidently  it  was  the  home  life  and  environment 
that  kept  up  the  morale  of  these  workers.  We  can 
see  that  seasonal  factory  employment,  supplemented 
by  farming  that  rounded  out  the  year’s  work,  and 
produced  much  of  the  family  food,  would  be  helpful 
in  a  district  of  small  farms,  especially  those  with  a 
limited  local  outlet  for  their  products.  A  district 
of  large  and  prosperous  farms  builds  up  its  own 
social  and  economic  life,  hut  there  are  still  districts 


where  small  farms  and  a  general  lack  of  capital 
lessen  the  local  income.  There  is  much  rather 
vague  talk  about  “decentralizing”  industry,  which 
is  not  likely  to  affect  urban  manufacturing  centers, 
hut  we  can  see  that  industries  drawing  upon  the 
surrounding  country  for  material  and  labor  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  comfort  and  penury 
in  a  somewhat  isolated  agricultural  community. 

* 

POST-DRIVING  contest  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  Conference  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington,  August  10-17.  Posts  4]4 
feet  high  and  six  inches  diameter  at  base  will  be 
used,  set  in  the  ground  to  shoulder  of  the  sharpened 
end.  The  driver  will  use  a  14-pound  cast-iron  maul ; 
time  allowed  one  minute,  and  measurements  of  re¬ 
sults  made  from  ground  surface  upward.  All  con¬ 
testants  will  stand  on  the  ground,  and  no  practice 
blows  be  allowed.  Having  driven  a  good  many  fence 
posts  ourselves,  we  know  that  this  contest  will  give 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  considerable  “elbow 
grease”  as  well  as  skill.  Rut  it  will  he  lots  of  fun, 
especially  for  the  spectators. 

* 

About  Advertising  Milk 

OVFRNOR  Lehman  started  off  the  milk  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  with  a  lunch  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel,  in  Albany,  on  July  12.  Those  present  were 
guests  of  the  Governor.  The  assembly  filled  the 
large  banquet  hall  of  the  hotel.  The  guests  were 
largely  State  officials,  agricultural  leaders  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  The  speaking  program  was 
headed  by  Governor  Lehman.  Frank  F.  Gannett, 
head  of  a  chain  of  newspapers,  was  toastmaster. 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  speakers  spoke  on  the  subject  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
milk.  It  was  explained  that  the  law  authorizes  a 
tax  of  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  on  milk  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $500,000  to  he  used  by  the  Milk  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  advertise  milk.  The 
tax  will  be  collected  by  the  State  Department  of 
Assessments  and  Taxation.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  been  awarded 
the  publicity  contract.  C.  P.  Norgord,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  W.  M.  Rider  of  the  Milk  Division, 
are  developing  an  extensive  plan  to  interest  the 
people  of  the  State  generally  in  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk.  This  includes  farm  families  as 
well  as  city  people.  This  work  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  newspaper  advertising.  Dairy  farmers 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  proposition.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  in  Central  New  York  have  questioned  the  right 
of  the  Legislature  to  levy  the  tax,  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in 
the  courts. 

We  believe  that  judicious  advertising  should  help 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk.  We  have  not  ad¬ 
vocated  this  appropriation  because  we  have  believed 
that  the  system  of  distribution  must  be  changed  and 
the  cost  of  it  reduced  before  the  full  benefits  of  the 
advertising  could  be  realized.  We  have  received 
an  order  for  the  advertising  which  we  appreciate. 
AYe  feel,  however,  that  as  a  farm  paper  we  should 
do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
dairy  industry  without  thought  of  compensation. 
AA'ith  this  feeling  we  just  cannot  take  farmers’ 
money  under  present  circumstances  for  the  service. 
AATe  shall  publish  the  advertising  scheduled  for  this 
paper  free,  and  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
work  effective  without  cost  to  the  industry. 

* 

NE  of  the  oddities  among  orchids  is  Angne- 
cum  sesquipedale,  which  bears  a  white  flower 
eight  inches  across,  shaped  like  a  five-rayed  star. 
From  its  labellum  hangs  a  tube-like  nectary  from  12 
to  14  inches  long — hence  its  varietal  name,  which  may 
he  roughly  translated  as  meaning  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  AVriting  in  Gardening  Illustrated,  H.  H.  AVar- 
ner,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  orchid 
growers  to  flower  the  plant  in  England,  gives  some 
interesting  facts  about  it.  This  orchid  was  first 
sent  to  England  from  Madagascar  by  the  Rev. 
AATlliam  Ellis,  who  found  plants  growing  on  the 
boughs  of  trees  on  the  edges  of  forest*.  It  was 
first  flowered  in  Europe  in  1857.  The  structure  of 
the  flower  renders  self-pollination  impossible.  There 
are  less  than  two  inches  of  nectar  at  the  bottom  of 
the  long  tube.  Charles  Darwin  decided  that  the 
flower  must  be  pollinated  by  a  very  large  moth  with 
a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
nectary,  detach  the  viscid  pollen  masses,  and  bear 
them  to  another  flower.  AVhen  Darwin  gave  this 
opinion  in  1862  it  was  ridiculed.  Now,  says  Mr. 
AYarner,  specimens  have  been  secured  of  a  great 
hawk  moth  which  pollinates  the  Angraecum,  verify¬ 
ing  Darwin’s  prediction.  Specimens  of  this  moth 
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exist  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  London,  while  the  private  collections  of 
Lord  Rothschild  in  England  and  Mr.  Preston  Clark 
in  this  country  each  possess  two  specimens  Mr. 
AATarner  states  further  that  there  is  a  similar  great 
hawk  moth  in  South  Africa  which  resembles  the 
Madagascar  one,  having  a  wing  spread  of  5 y2  to 
6*4  inches,  and  a  proboscis  12  inches  long.  It  is 
not  yet  known  what  flower  is  pollinated  by  this 
African  moth,  lmt  it  must  be  one  with  a  long  deep 
nectary  like  the  Angnecum.  Strange  indeed  that 
the  life  history  of  a  moth  and  a  flower  should  he  so 
closely  allied  that  as  the  writer  in  Gardening  111ns- 
trated  observes,  “were  one  to  become  extinct  the 
other  would  also  cease  to  exist." 

* 

IIE  severe  cold  of  last  Winter  appears  to  have 
lessened  Stewart's  bacterial  wilt  in  corn,  which 
in  parts  of  Connecticut  last  year  destroyed  as  much 
as  00  per  cent  of  the  corn.  It  acts  as  though  suf¬ 
fering  from  drought,  wilts  and  stops  growing.  The 
disease  is  carried  by  a  species  of  flea  beetle  which 
does  not  stand  severe  cold.  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton,  of 
the  New  Haven  Station,  after  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  farms,  reports  that  the  disease  is  negli¬ 
gible  so  far.  It  is  showing  up  slightly  on  susceptible 
corn  but  is  apparently  absent  in  fields  of  resistant 
strains.  None  of  us  liked  last  AA* inter's  continued 
and  hitter  cold,  hut  here  is  a  credit  mark  that  can  he 
put  down  for  it. 

T  IS  often  a  mystery  why  lumber  in  the  drying 
process  may  get  blue,  brown,  red  and  black  dis¬ 
colorations,  damaging  its  appearance.  These  stains 
are  explained  by  Prof.  Henderson,  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Forestry,  as  caused  by  various 
fungi  carried  about  by  wind,  and  becoming  active 
in  warm  weather.  The  staining  takes  place  during 
air  seasoning.  Red  gum  and  certain  pines  are  es¬ 
pecially  subject  to  stain.  If  lumber  is  dried  quickly 
after  sawing,  the  surface  becomes  too  dry  for  the 
stain  fungus  to  start  growing.  Lumber  should  be 
piled  so  the  air  can  circulate  rapidly  through  the 
whole  pile.  It  is  customary  to  use  foundations  18 
to  24  inches  above  the  ground  so  the  damp  air  can 
drain  away.  Each  layer  of  boards  should  be 
separated  by  one-ineh  sticks  so  the  air  can  contact 
all  surfaces.  Narrow  piles  with  iy2  to  two-foot 
central  chimneys  aid  uniform  drying.  A  good  air 
space  on  all  sides  of  the  piles  is  essential.  Roofs 
should  he  laid  over  the  tops  of  lumber  piles.  Even 
these  precautions  are  frequently  inadequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  blue  stain.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fungi 
which  can  produce  dark  colorations.  Their  growth 
is  slower  than  the  blue-stain  fungus,  and  they 
seldom  attack  lumber  properly  dried.  These  stains 
of  the  wood-destroying  kind  injure  the  wood  and 
will  result  in  complete  decay  if  continued  long 
enough.  The  loss  in  value  of  timber  by  staining 
amounts  to  several  million  dollars  annually.  Most 
of  this  wastage  could  be  prevented  by  proper 
seasoning. 

* 

IIE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  farm-made  butter  has  declined  from 
70,336,012  llis.  in  1879  to  16,600,000  in  1033.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  increase  in  demand  for  fluid  milk 
and  the  great  development  of  large-scale  butter  fac¬ 
tories  in  other  locations  away  from  the  fluid  milk 
demand.  The  following  Pennsylvania  counties,  how¬ 
ever,  now  produce  butter  well  up  toward  the  make 
54  years  ago:  Bedford,  Cambria,  Elk.  Forest,  Jeffer¬ 
son.  The  largest  producing  counties  in  1879,  and 
their  present  yearly  output,  follow:  Bedford,  4,824,- 
656—294,530;  Chester,  4,246,655—05,470;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  4,166,470—37,660;  Bucks,  3,802,430—73,250; 
Lancaster,  3, 3S1, 046— 703,560. 


Brevities 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  for  the  proper  name  of 
the  “buckwheat  Begonia.”  This  is  new  to  us;  evidently 
a  local  name  which  may  not  be  generally  known. 

The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  cele¬ 
brates  its  150tli  anniversary  of  continuous  business  this 
year.  It  was  founded  by  David  Landreth.  who  came 
from  England  in  1781,  and  started  in  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1784. 

The  grubs  of  < lie  Japanese  beetle  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  lawns,  us  they  devour  the  grass  roots.  They  are 
controlled  by  application  of  lead  arsenate,  tlu'ee  pounds 
to  100  square  feet.  Applied  as  a  dust  the  poison  is 
washed  into  the  lawn  by  watering,  or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  sifted  loam  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 

Reforestation  went  on  apace  in  Ohio  this  Spring. 
More  than  7,(MH),000  trees  were  planted,  according  to  a 
report  by  F.  AV.  Dean,  extension  forester  for  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Not  all  of  the  trees  were  planted  by 
workers  in  the  14  soil  erosion  camps.  Students  in  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture,  members  of  4-II  forestry  clubs, 
municipalities  and  farmers  did  their  share  of  the  plant¬ 
ing,  exhausting  the  availabl  esupply  of  seedlings  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  State  forest  nursery  at  Marietta, 
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Dairy  Farmers  Appeal  to  the  State 

DAIRYMEN  contacted  recently  in  15  counties  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed  and  others  heard 
from  through  the  mails  express  pretty  generally  the 
following  sentiments:  That  they  have  been  over¬ 
done  by  the  State,  by  professed  friends,  and  by  milk 
distributors ;  that  the  State  has  imposed  useless 
and  expensive  hygienic  regulations  which  needlessly 
increase  the  cost  of  production  and  keep  too  high 
the  price  to  the  consumer:  that  inspections  are 
duplicated  and  the  farmer  has  no  choice  but  to  pay 
the  cost  of  compliance  with  the  conflicting  whims 
of  different  inspectors ;  and  that  milk  and  cream 
from  uninspected  sources  flow  into  the  markets  of 
the  State,  while  the  New  York  farmer  is  not  allowed 
to  sell  a  pint  of  milk  until  it  is  subjected  to  the 
most  drastic  inspections.  They  say  the  Htate  allured 
them  into  organizations  to  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  themselves,  and  on  these  representations  induced 
them  to  give  up  control  of  their  business  and  to 
invest  millions  annually  and  permanently  to  market 
their  milk  at  a  fair  price ;  that  the  State  legal  ma¬ 
chinery’  gives  them  no  control  of  the  organizations: 
that  the  distributing  dealers  control  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  that  the  price  of  milk  is  neither  fair  nor 
tolerable.  They  charge  that  the  State  milk  control 
law  promised  them  a  stable  city’  market,  a  reduction 
of  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  and 
a  fixed  price  for  both ;  that  they  were  promised  a 
market  for  all  their  milk  under  the  classified  price 
plan,  and  that  instead  chiseling  of  prices  continues, 
and  the  promise  of  a  market  for  their  milk  has  not 
been  kept.  Of  the  recent  increase  of  47  cents  per 
100  lbs.  they  report  nine  cents  in  their  returns,  not 
enough  to  cover  a  fraction  of  the  seasonal  drop  in 
production,  to  say*  nothing  of  the  extra  cost  of  feed 
due  to  drought.  Some  complain  that  the  Dairymen's 
League  does  not  credit  them  with  freight  differen¬ 
tials  in  less  than  200-mile  zones.  While  expressing 
sympathy  with  them,  these  dairy  farmers  say  every 
move  of  the  State  has  heaped  new  expenses  upon 
them,  and  the  actual  benefits  have  always  gone  to 
the  distributing  dealers  and  to  leaders  in  alliance 
with  them.  They  recount  instances  of  waste,  ex¬ 
travagance  and  prodigal  spending  of  their  money 
under  their  own  eyes ;  they  point  to  policies  and 
procedures  deliberately  adopted  to  embarrass  and 
exploit  them  :  they  quote  propaganda  furnished  the 
press  under  the  disguise  of  news,  and  direct  your 
attention  to  the  evidences  of  papers  subsidized  with 
their  money  to  deceive  farmers  and  to  misinform 
the  public.  They7  say  that  they  took  the  State  and 
its  departments  and  bureaus  and  institutions  and 
organizations  and  leaders  in  good  faith,  and  relying 
on  their  promises  gave  up  their  time  and  money  and 
control  of  their  business  in  the  confidence  that  the 
promises  would  ultimately  be  realized.  They  assure 
you  that  they  have  no  such  illusions  now.  They 
tell  you  frankly  that  they  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  organizations;  that  they  continue  in  them  only 
because  they  have  no  other  outlet  for  their  milk. 
They  tell  you  that  they  have  been  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  a  system,  not  of  their  own  making;  that 
they  have  lost  in  the  adventure,  but  they*  deny 
permanent  defeat. 

Farmers  are  opposed  to  the  classified  plan.  They 
want  to  know  the  price  of  milk  before  it  leaves  the 
farm,  and  they  want  returns  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  every  month. 

This  reflects  the  sentiment  of  no  group  or  class. 
It  is  so  general  as  to  seem  almost  universal.  There 
is  more  variation  in  the  emotions  and  in  the  reme¬ 
dies.  The  cooler  heads  are  looking  for  an  organized 
and  economic  way  out.  They  realize  the  difficulties, 
but  have  confidence  that  ultimately  they  will  find 
the  way*.  All  are  plainly  resentful.  Many  are  just 
mad,  and  ready  for  a  fight.  These  talk  “strike.” 
The  latent  spirit  of  revolt  against  broken  promises 
and  rank  injustice,  if  once  put  into  action,  would 
create  a  disturbance  for  which  the  State  would 
share  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility. 

The  Borden-League  monopoly  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  these  chaotic  conditions  of  the  industry. 
But  the  ultimate  sponsor  of  this  combination  is  a 
bi-partisan  coalition  in  State  politics.  State  politics 
created  and  maintains  our  selfish  system  of  milk 
distribution,  including  the  Borden-League  trust,  and 
the  law  which  tightens  its  grip  on  the  throats  of 
dairymen.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by  responsible 
leaders  that  the  milk  control  law  could  not  be  en¬ 
acted  without  the  exemption  clause  in  favor  of  the 
Borden-League  alliance  which  hampered  the  purpose 
of  the  law  in  1933,  and  has  practically  defeated  it 
in  1934.  In  Washington  the  authorities  frankly 
admit  that  the  Administration  could  not  adopt  any 
plan  for  metropolitan  New  York  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Both  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  fully  understand  .hat  the  League  management 


is  controlled  by  the  Borden  Company,  and  that  the 
approval  for  either  State  or  national  plan  must 
come  from  Borden's  spokesman.  In  consequence  we 
have  a  milk  control  law  that  reaches  into  the  most 
remote  hill  farm  in  our  dairy  counties,  fixing  the 
prices  and  imposing  inspection  and  licenses  and 
fees  on  the  sale  of  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  to  a  Summer  camp,  and  yet  this  same  law 
expressly  authorizes  this  monopoly  to  continue  the 
specific  abuses  that  the  law  was  intended  to  correct. 

The  purpose  of  the  “exemption”  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  League  management  to  continue  as 
a  “milk  dealer”  and  to  continue  not  only  to  chisel 
prices  but  also  to  deduct  the  losses  from  pool  pa¬ 
trons.  Producers  see  by  their  returns  every  month 
that  they  are  paying  for  the  chiseling  and  the  losses, 
and  no  amount  of  the  subsidized  propaganda  can 
longer  deceive  them.  Most  of  them  are  beginning 
to  resent  the  implication  that  they  cannot  see 
through  the  attempted  deception.  If  co-operatives 
Income  dealers,  the  law  should  require  them  to  pay 
their  producers  the  same  price  other  dealers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  instead  of  specifically  authorizing  the 
co-operative  dealers  to  cut  prices  and  charge  the 
losses  back  to  their  producers  which  they  now  do. 

A  strike  may  emphasize  a  protest,  but  it  cannot 
change  this  system.  There  is  enough  sentiment  in 
the  Legislature  to  change  it,  but  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  it  cannot  be  focussed  into  action.  Distribu¬ 
tors  and  their  allies  do  not  want  to  change  it.  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  agree  among  themselves 
to  do  so,  if  they  wished  the  reform.  Dairymen  alone 
have  the  common  interest  to  reform  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  the  incentive  and  the  ability  to  do 
it.  If  the  State  and  the  leaders  would  repeal  vicious 
laws  and  cancel  unfair  contracts,  dairy  farmers 
could  solve  their  marketing  problems  in  30  days. 
This  privilege  they  ask.  How  can  the  State  deny 
their  request,  and  continue  to  express  concern 
for  them? 


Boosting  the  Taxes 

REPRESENTATIVE  John  Taber  of  Auburn,  N. 

Y.,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  has  given  out  the  following 
table  of  appropriations  by  the  Seventy-third  Con¬ 
gress,  totaling  $22,857,827,184,92,  which  he  calls  an 
unheard-of  picture  of  extravagance  : 

First  Session  (Regular) 


Emergency  Banking  Act .  $2,000,000.00 

District  of  Columbia  .  30.375.834.00 

Independent  offices  .  025.642,286.00 

First  deficiency  bill  .  994.579,055.00 


Fourth  deficiency  bill .  3.610,062,630.00 


Total  of  first  session . 

Second  Session  (Regular) 

Agriculture  . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Independent  offices  . 

Interior  . 

Legislative  . 

Navy  . 

S.  J.  C.  and  L . 

Treasury;  postoffice...  $819,721,370 
Treasury  perm .  1,363,494.072 


War 


$5,262,659, 805 .04 


$62,621,673.00 

35.411.177.94 

588.574.714.00 

31.474.319.00 

25,075.595.00 

284.658,799.00 

88,884,522.00 


2.183.215,442.00 

316,228,991.00 


Total  regular  second  session . 

Second  Session  (Extra) 

Relief  and  CWA . 

Salaries  of  government  employes.  .  .  . 

Veterans  increases  . 

Farm  loan  . 

Ci’op  production  loan . 

Cash  in  deficiency  bill  . 

RFC  in  deficiency  bill . 

Appropriation  of  allocated  funds  in  P 
WA  allottments  carried  in  deficien¬ 
cy  bill  . 

Gold  stabilization  fund  . 

Housing  insurance  fund  . 

Insurance  on  mortgages  on  existing 
loans  and  low  cost  housing  projects. 
Savings  and  loan  insurance  crops.... 
Increase  in  bond  capacity  of  HOLC. . 

IIOLC  bond  guarantee  . 

Federal  farm  mortgage  bond  guarantee 
Philippines  —  Bill  to  pay  bonus  on 

money  . 

Miscellaneous  deficiency  resolution  .. 


$3,616,145,232.94 


$950,000,000.00 
90.000,000.00 
100.(XX>, 000.00 
200.000.000.00 
40,000,000.00 
1.S25, 038.393.16 
750.000,000.00 


1.500.000.000.00 

2.000,000.000.00 

200,000,000.00 

1,000.000.000.00 
100.000.000.00 
1.200,000.000.00 
2 .  (XX) .  (XX).  (XX) .  00 
2,000, 000,000. 00 

23,862,750.78 

121,000.00 


Total  extra  second  session 

Total  of  second  session  . . 
Total  regular  second  session 
Total  of  first  session  . 

Grand  total  . 


$13,979,022,143.94 


$17,595,167,376.88 

3,616.145,232.94 

5,262,659,805.04 


$22, S57, 827, 181.92 


Legislation  and  the  Human  Stomach 

THE  battle  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  far  flung, 
bitter  and  continuous.  On  the  average  we  re¬ 
quire  and  annually  consume  approximately  12  times 
our  body  weight  in  food.  You  eat  your  weight  in 
food  once  every  month.  Even  with  this  large  re¬ 
quirement,  we  can  eat  only  a  certain  approximately 
fixed  total  amount.  If  we  eat  more  bread  we  must 
necessarily  eat  less  of  something  else,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  food  list. 

The  approximate  average  i  hutch t age  consumption 


of  the  principal  foods  per  person  in  the  United 
States  is :  Dairy  products,  33  per  cent ;  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  17  per  cent ;  cereals,  14  per  cent ;  meat,  gross 
weight,  12  per  cent ;  fresh  fruit.  9  per  cent ;  sugar, 
6  per  cent ;  eggs,  3  per  cent ;  canned  foods,  2  per 
cent ;  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  1  per  cent ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  foods,  3  per  cent. 

►Subsidy  and  attempted  legislative  control  of  one 
or  more  of  these  items,  with  resultant  rise  in  price 
to  consumers,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  causing  a 
shift,  at  least  to  some  appreciable  extent,  to  other 
articles  of  diet.  Within  each  of  the  food  groups 
mentioned  are  many  ramifications  and  divisions, 
which  in  themselves  represent  industries  of  vast 
national  economic  scope  and  importance. 

Since  the  hog  control  plan  has  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  retail  price  of  fresh  pork  in  eastern  markets 
has  advanced  to  such  prohibitive  levels  the  house¬ 
wife  is  budgeting  other  kinds  of  meats.  If  a  com¬ 
pensating  tax  is  applied  to  all  meats,  folks  will 
switch  to  meat  substitutes  and  other  foods.  In 
many  cases  this  would  mean  permanent  loss  of 
markets. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  such  enforced 
change  in  the  food  habits  of  a  nation  would  be  its 
possible  detrimental  influence  on  health.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  a-rnl  subsidize  all  agricultural  and 
food  products  would  be  a  task  of  such  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  it  could  not  help  but  fail  because  of  its 
very  magnitude,  leaving  only  disaster  and  desola¬ 
tion  in  its  wake.  r.  w.  D- 

The  Milk  Spread  in  Germany 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  farmer  reports  some  milk 
price  information  from  Germany  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  friend  there.  Formerly  the  farmer 
sold  milk  at  2.2  cents  a  quart  to  dealers,  who  sold 
to  consumers  at  6.5  cents  or  more.  Farmers  near 
cities  had  an  advantage  in  selling  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  a  profitable  price,  but  the  government 
ordered  that  only  milk  from  pasteurizing  plants  may 
be  sold  to  consumers.  Under  a  new  law  the  farmer 
sells  to  the  pasteurizing  plant  for  3.5  cents  a  quart. 
This  milk  costs  the  dealers  4.5  cents  a  quart.  They 
sell  to  consumers  at  5.5  cents  a  quart.  The  farmer 
gets  57.1  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  They 
have  now  taken  milk  out  of  the  speculative  class  of 
commodities  and  require  that  it  be  sold  to  the  house¬ 
wife  at  the  least  possible  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

We  suggest  that  the  New  York  State  administra¬ 
tion  send  Dr.  Spencer  to  Germany  to  learn  the  real 
cost  of  milk  distribution,  and  particularly  to  learn 
how  to  reduce  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer. 


Monroe  County,  New  York,  Notes 

No  apples  here  except  some  Wealthy  and  Duchess; 
no  pears,  plums,  peaches  or  quinces.  Four-fifths  of 
the  old  apple  orchards  are  either  totally  winter-killed 
or  badly  injured;  quince  trees  all  dead.  The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  was  not  worth  a  general  picking.  Black 
raspberry  fruiting  canes  were  two-thirds  killed,  but 
the  reds  and  purples  stood  the  Winter  quite  well  and 
will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Currants  and  gooseberries,  where 
the  plots  were  well  looked  after,  are  yielding  well. 

As  to  farm  crops  there  are  some  good  fields  of 
wheat  but  many  very  poor,  especially  in  instances 
where  late  sown.  Oats  promise  a  fair  crop,  but  are 
spotty  and  short.  Old  Alfalfa  fields  gave  a  good  cut¬ 
ting,  but  new  fields  were  disappointing.  Timothy  is 
backward  and  light.  e.  h.  b. 

Clifton,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Barns  are  filled  with  hay,  early  rains  helping  crops 
to  be  larger  than  usual.  High  huckleberries  here  are  in 
their  prime  and  are  usually  plentiful  and  luscious.  The 
peak  of  the  raspberry  crop  has  passed,  but  yields  were 
disappointing  owing  to  recent  hot  dry  weather. 
European  corn-borer  is  noted. 

Prices :  Currants,  qt.,  8  to  10c :  raspberries,  black, 
qt.,  20  to  25c;  red.  qt.,  12  to  17c:  watermelons,  35  to 
65c;  asparagus,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  wax  beans,  bu..  40  to  75c; 
beets,  doz.,  25  to  30c:  cauliflower,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  carrots,  doz.  30  to  35c;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas.  bu..  $1.25  to  $2; 
potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3 :  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  65c :  squash,  bu..  50  to 
75c ;  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  23  to  26c- :  ducks,  dressed, 
lb.,  18  to  20c ;  butter,  lb.,  28  to  29c :  eggs,  doz.,  33c. 

CLIFFORD  B.  KNIGHT. 


A  Farmer’s  Philosophy 

The  State  of  New  York  is  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  advertise  the  use  of  milk,  and  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  farm  families  as  a  rule  do  not  use  enough 
milk.  Like  charity,  the  use  of  farm  products  should 
begin  at  home.  I  will  confess  that  I  am  sometimes 
“Scotcliy”  about  using  eggs  myself;  try  to  save  a  few 
extra  to  send  to  the  store  to  buy  more  costly  things 
that  are  not  so  good  for  us.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
milk ;  get  along  with  less  so  the  milk  check  will  be 
larger.  One  thing  which  delights  me  is  the  row  over 
raw  milk.  It  makes  one  think  of  raw  beef  or  these 
“nature  in  the  raw”  advertisements  we  see  in  the 
magazines.  It  would  certainly  sound  better  and  be 
more  correct  to  say  natural  milk,  and  if  unpasteurized 
milk  is  so  unsafe,  why  are  the  farm  children  so  healthy 
as  a  rule?  Maybe  they  have  to  be  tough  to  survive. 

New  York.  n.  f.  m.  j 
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Intensification  of  Bess 
Ormsby  Breeding 


A  recent  visit  to  Tliendara-at-Three 
It  i  vers  Herd,  owned  and  operated  by 
Prank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse  attorney, 
dairyman-breeder  and  author  of  the  book 
“Kriemhild  Herd,”  afforded  an  excep¬ 
tional  illustration  and  study  of  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  excellence  of  type  in  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  attained  by  correct  breeding 
methods.  This  is  combined  with  practical 
economy  and  efficiency  of  management, 
which  is  capable  of  duplication  on  prac¬ 
tically  any  farm  of  very  modest  means. 

All  feeds,  except  limited  amounts  of 
protein  supplement,  are  produced  on  the 
farm.  Their  many  creditable  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  records  have  all  been  at¬ 
tained  on  two-time-milking  with  no  forc¬ 
ing  or  pampering,  thus  maintaining 
profitable  and  practical  commercial  pro¬ 
duction. 

Fundamentals  in  Breeding 

Mr.  Decker  pioneered  in  the  belief  of 
selection  and  breeding  primarily  for  high 
production,  based  on  progeny  tests.  De¬ 
sirable  type  has  resulted  as  a  logical  se¬ 
quence.  The  heads,  constitution,  capacity, 
quality  and  particularly  uniformity  of 
dairy  temperament  and  finish  in  this  herd 
indelibly  stamp  it  of  the  highest  order. 
The  foundation  females  were  carefully 
selected  from  the  highest  producing  and 
oldest  Holstein  families  in  America. 

On  this  excellent  foundation  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bess  Ormsby  inheritance  has  been 
strongly  infused.  This  was  accomplished 
by  using  Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby  as 
herd  sire,  now  in  use  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  carries  62 %  per  cent  the  same 
breeding  as  King  of  the  Ormsbys — the 
first  Century  Gold  Medal  sire.  "YY  ben  his 
daughters  came  into  production  they 
showed  such  marked  improvement  over 
their  dams  it  was  decided  to  continue  in¬ 
tensifying  this  line  of  Ormsby  breeding. 
Justification  for  this  plan  was  well 
founded.  King  of  the  Ormsbys  then  had 
So  yearly  tested  daughters  with  tested 
dams  available  for  comparison.  The  aver¬ 
age  yearly  butterfat  production  of  these 
daughters  was  827.9  lbs.,  which  was  an 
increase  of  102.4  lbs.  fat  over  their  dams, 
comparable  average  records. 

King  of  the  Ormsbys  and  bis  two 
full  brothers,  “Creator”  and  “37th”  had 
a  combined  total  of  184  yearly  tested 
daughters  with  yearly  tested  dams  for 
similar  comparisons.  Converted  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  basis  these  daughters,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  average  fat  production  of  833.11 
lbs.,  represented  an  increase  of  almost 
13  per  cent  over  their  dams’  average. 

The  next  sire  used  was  Winterthur 
Boast  Ormsby  Dad,  who  also  carries  52% 
per  cent  the  same  breeding  as  King  of 
the  Ormsbys,  with  resultant  further  im¬ 
provement  in  both  type  and  production. 

The  present  herd  sire,  Posch  Donsegis 
Nebo,  is  a  coming  two-year-old  of  great 
promise.  He  carries  exactly  50  per  cent 
the  same  breeding  as  King  of  the  Orms¬ 
bys,  being  the  third  successive  Winter¬ 
thur  bred  bull  to  be  continuously  used  in 
Tliendara-at-Three  Rivers  Herd. 

A  Graphic  Illustration 

Filling  a  tin  can  half  full  of  water 
from  a  trough,  Mr.  Decker  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  forceful  manner  said :  “Here's 
the  way  it  works.  This  first  water  repre¬ 
sents  the  cow's  breeding.”  He  emptied 
it  in  a  milk  pail.  “A  second  half  can  of 
different  water  from  this  pipe  line  repre¬ 
sents  the  breeding  of  my  first  Winterthur 
bred  bull  carrying  his  62%  per  cent 
Ormsby  breeding.  Thus  put  together 
they  represent  the  calf  which  carries 
31%  per  cent  this  Ormsby  breeding. 
Next  I  reduce  this  mixture  by  one-half, 
illustrative  of  germ  cell  chromosome  re¬ 
duction  division  ;  however,  the  precentage 
of  Ormsby  breeding  concentration  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  I  now  add  more  water 
from  the  pipe  line,  representing  my  sec¬ 
ond  herd  sire  carrying  52%  per  cent  this 
same  Ormsby  breeding.  What  Ormsby 
breeding  concentration  percentage  is  now 
represented  in  the  pail?” 

My  reply  was  that  according  to  Gal- 
ton's  Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity  any 
given  individual  derives  one-half  its  per¬ 
centage  of  blood  from  the  sire's  side  of 


the  pedigree  and  an  equal  contribution 
from  the  dam's  side.  Therefore,  the 
combined  fractional  contributions  in  this 
case,  representing  this  Ormsby  breeding, 
is  41%  per  cent. 

Then  Mr.  Decker  again  similarly  mixed 
water  representing  the  breeding  of  the 
present  herd  sire  carrying  his  50  per 
cent  of  this  same  Ormsby  breeding.  “Now 
there  is  represented  in  the  pail  the  pres¬ 
ent  breeding  combination  of  45%  per 
cent  of  this  same  Ormsby  breeding  with 
which  I  started.  Suppose  the  pipe  line 
water  representing  these  three  sires  had 


been  colored  dark  red.  The  water  now 
in  the  pail  would  have  a  brilliant  red  hue. 
Thus  is  represented  an  intensification  of 
this  Ormsby  breeding  by  the  system 
which  I  have  followed.” 

“It  is  almost  an  error-proof  formula 
because  practically  all  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  sires  of  the  three  bulls  used  have 
been  proven  desirable  by  daughter  to  dam 
comparisons  for  production.  In  fact, 
there  are  represented  in  this  Bess  Orms¬ 
by  breeding  nine  close-up  proven  sires 
with  265  daughter-dam  comparisons. 
These  combined  daughters,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  of  831.64  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  show  an  average  increase  of 
72.05  lbs.  of  fat  over  their  dams.” 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Feeder  Pigs 

Last  November.  P.  M.  Knapp,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  bought  80  head  of  feeder  pigs 
from  Woburn,  Mass.  They  weighed  be¬ 
tween  30  anri  40  lbs.  per  head,  and  were 
a  thrifty  bunch  of  cross-bred  Small  York- 
shire-Chester  White  shotes. 

Mr.  Knapp  fed  them  for  about  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
had  attained  a  marketable  weight  of 
about  250  lbs.  They  were  fed  all  they 
would  clean  up  of  a  home  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  S00  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal. 
100  lbs.  trinity  mixture.  The  trinity  mix¬ 
ture  consisted  of  200  lbs.  tankage,  100 
lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal. 
They  also  had  access  to  a  mineral  mix¬ 


ture  of  200  lbs.  salt,  100  lbs.  bonemeal, 
100  lbs.  ground  limestone. 

The  pigs  had  not  been  cholera  im¬ 
munized  when  purchased.  Feeder  pigs 
purchased  in  small  lots  from  breeders 
are  usually  double  treated  prior  to  ship¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Knapp  did  not  care  to  wait 
for  such  treatment  as  he  was  trucking 
them  through.  In  about  10  days  after 
their  arrival  they  developed  hog  cholera. 
By  the  immediate  purchase  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum,  the 
ravages  of  this  disease  were  immediately 
checked,  only  four  or  five  head  being  lost. 
Fortunately  the  progress  of  hog  cholera 
in  any  given  herd  is  usually  slow,  only 
a  few  individuals  at  first  contract  the 
disease ;  it  then  slowly  spreads  to  the 
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rest  of  the  herd.  It  is  possible  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  herds  for  practically  all  the 
animals  to  become  simultaneously  sick 
from  hog  cholera,  but  such  is  not  the 
usual  progress  of  the  disease.  This  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  the  wisdom  of  pur¬ 
chasing  only  feeder  shotes  which  have 
been  double  treated,  preferably  two  weeks 
or  more  in  advance  of  shipment,  as  the 
shipping  of  pigs  recently  vaccinated  by 
the  simultaneous  method  may  result  in 
what  is  commonly  called  a  “break.”  Their 
lowered  resistance  due  to  shipping  hard¬ 
ships  lets  the  cholera  organisms  gain  an 
ascendancy  with  resultant  development 
of  this  disease.  If  un vaccinated  feeder 
pigs  are  purchased  in  any  quantities  it 
is  a  wise  precaution  to  have  them  double 
treated  a  few  days  after  their  arrival. 

R.  w.  I). 


Baling  Hay  in  the  Field 

During  a  recent  field  demonstration  at 
Captain  Hugh  Barclay’s  Douglaston 
Manor  Guernsey  farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
the  new  type  pick-up  baler  impressed  me 
very  favorably.  Field  baling  is  not  a  new 
practice  and  is  growing  in  popularity. 

Using  this  type  baler  the  bay  is  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  pick-up  from  the  windrow, 
therefore  the  usual  type  of  windrow  cur¬ 
ing  is  followed.  The  pick-up  gathers  in 
the  hay  from  the  windrow,  feeds  it  to  the 
cross  conveyor  and  on  into  the  baling 
chamber.  This  provision  saves  a  high 
proportion  of  the  leaves,  and  obviates  the 
double  handling  necessary  in  mow  or 
stack  baling.  From  two  to  four  men  are 
all  that  are  needed  to  operate  the  pick-up 
baler.  One  man  drives  the  tractor ;  it  is 
better  to  have  two  men  to  do  the  tying; 
and,  when  baling  a  heavy  crop,  a  fourth 
man  is  required  to  feed  the  baler.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  stationary  baling. 
It  bales  at  the  rate  of  about  four  tons 
per  hour  with  a  four-man  crew. 

An  adjustment  on  the  feeder  head  pro¬ 
vided  for  properly  placing  the  charges, 
thus  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bales  con¬ 
tained  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
hay.  Due  to  this  arrangement  the  bales 
remained  straight  and  the  ends  were 
square  as  they  left  the  baling  chamber. 
The  tying  chamber  seemed  unusually 
long,  which  is  a  desirable  feature,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  baling  from  the  cock  or 
windrow,  where  more  time  for  tying  is 
usually  needed.  r.  w.  d. 


American  Dairy  Science 
Association  Meeting 

At  the  29tli  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
over  100  papers  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  leading  investigators  from  25 
experiment  stations,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  various  commercial  firms. 

Copies  of  this  mass  of  interesting  and 
valuable  material  so  presented  may  be 
obtained  for  the  publication  cost  of  $1 
from  Prof.  .T.  M.  Sherman,  Department 
of  Bacteriology,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
studies  relative  to  increasing  yellow  color 
in  milk  and  butterfat  in  dairy  cows  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  feeding,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  vitamin  A  and  carotene 
content  of  various  feeds  used  during  this 
period. 

Studies  in  the  production  of  modified 
milk,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  soft  curd  milk,  indicate  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  possibilities  for  these 
products. 

Breeding  studies  were  largely  confined 
to  use  and  application  of  various  methods 
of  determining  a  dairy  sire's  breeding  in¬ 
dex  for  milk  and  butterfat  production. 
Due  to  lack  of  availability  of  desirable 
proved  sires  by  the  progeny  test  various 
methods  were  presented  for  establishing  a 
breeding  index,  particularly  for  young 
bulls,  based  on  the  records  of  his  half  and 
full  sisters  and  the  records  of  their  dams. 
Until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  progeny  tests  to  have  more  gen¬ 
eral  practical  application  these  various 
“parental”  systems  for  calculating  the 
production  transmitting  possibilities  of 
young  bulls  are  well  worth  using.  They 
have  been  shown  by  several  investiga¬ 
tors  to  be  far  more  reliable  guides  to  a 
sire’s  future  breeding  value  for  produc¬ 
tion  than  selection  based  entirely  on  the 
records- of  his  dams. 


Posch  Donsegis  Aeho.  owned  by  Frank  A.  Decker,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  present  herd 
sire,  Thendara-at-Three  Rivers  Herd,  Clay,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  third  successive 
Winterthur  bred  bull  to  be  continuously  used  in  this  herd. 


A  pick-up  baler  in  demonstration  operation.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N. 
Y.  The  pick-up  is  seen  gathering  in  the  hay  from  the  windrow.  It  is  then  fed  to 
the  cross  conveyor  and  on  into  the  baling  hcamber. 


These  are  some  of  the  small  Yorkshire-Chester  White  crossbred  feeder  shotes 
typical  representatives  of  a  group  of  80  head  purchased  last  November  by  P.  M. 
Knapp,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .,  which  were  finished  for  market  in  about  six  months. 
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UNITE 

ON  EVERY  GREEN  COLORED  PACKAGE 
OF  FILTER  DISCS  OR  SQUARES! 

It  signifies  “fastest  filtering  speed  with  maxi¬ 
mum  visible  sediment  removal.” 


Send  for  testing  samples  and  P.  J.  Reeve’s 
practical  booklet  on  “Milk  Filtration.” 


\ 


Kindly  mention  your  dealers 
name  when  writing. 


REEVE  6-  MITCHELL  CO 

Makers  offUtertnq  Makriak  fxduslvely 

1116  SANSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


/ 


TURN  UNDER-GRADE  APPLES  INTO  PROFITS 

with  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

Write  for  Bulletin  SO-R. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
MOUNT  GILEAD.  -  -  OHIO 


Prof.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  presented  data  which  well 
illustrates  the  value  of  establishing  a 
breeding  index.  Complete  production  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept  on  their  Jersey  herd 
since  1000.  For  the  lirst  21  years  bull 
calves  were  selected  from  good  producing 
dams.  During  this  time  herd  production 
varied  from  300  to  325  lbs.  annual  but- 
terfat  production  per  cow.  No  produc¬ 
tion  progress  was  attained  under  this  sys¬ 
tem. 

Since  1921  bull  calves  have  been  chosen 
with  more  consideration  to  progeny  tests 
and  all  bulls  have  been  kept  until  their 
value  was  known.  Two  bulls  proved  to 
be  good  and  their  daughters  now  con¬ 
stitute  tlie  entire  herd.  Consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  daughters  of  all 
cows.  Four  daughters  of  one  cow  were 
all  high  producers  compared  to  the  herd 
average.  All  of  their  progeny  have  been 
retained.  Under  this  system  the  annual 
average  herd  production  per  cow  has 
been  increased  to  over  400  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  By  the  continued  use  of  progeny 
records  of  both  male  and  female  ancestry 
continued  production  improvement  is  ex¬ 
pected.  r.  w.  D. 


Using  Ox  in  Single  Harness 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  hitch  up 
a  single  ox.  1  know  you  use  a  yoke  for 
two  but  one  has  me  bothered.  1  am  short 
of  horse  power  and  1  have  a  bull  that 
weighs  1,400  lbs.  that  will  only  bring  two 
cents  per  pound  and  that  much  horse 
hesh  will  cost  me  much  more,  so  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  work  the  bull.  e.  H.  h. 

Virginia. 


f  DOGS 

Cocker  Pups 

COCKKIt  KENNELS, 


S8.00  and  $4.50 

7  months  old  fe 
males,  silso  collies 

FRANKLIN,  VT 


REGISTERED  and  NON-REGISTERED  Old  English 
Shepherd  Pups.  Natural  heelers  and  good  watch 
dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS,  VERMILION,  OHIO 


SHEPHERDS 


COLLIES,  or  WHITE  COLLIES  pup- 
pies;  none  better  for  farm  dogs.  S3, 
up  prepaid.  FRED  HENTY,  CONESUS,  NEW  YORK 


MALE  COCKER— Two  years,  eligible,  none  better 
Female  Cooker  bred,  eligible;  also  Irish  Terriers. 
Price  low.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson's  Poultry  Farm 
(»rove  City*  Pa* 


POLICE  PEPS 


Grey,  purebred  $5.00.  each 

lUTHMELL,  UOCKESSI.V,  DEL. 


COOKER  SPANIEL  POPS— Males,  females.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  0.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Walton,  New  York 

American  Shepherd  puppies:  Airedale  puppies.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  The  kind  everyone  wants. 

Sherman  Bowden  &.  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


GREAT  DANES  -  Beautiful  young  spaved  females, 
reasonable.  FARMHOLM,  NLW  PALTZ,  N.  Y 


WHITE  Collie  FEMALE  Pups-S  1  0  each.  Litter  regis¬ 
tered.  E.  D.  BEESMER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  HATRED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES— 
for  sale.  THOMAS  H.  PRICE,  Route  No.  3,  Newark.  0. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  lower,  with 
supplies  increasing.  Cheese  is  slightly  lower. 

Blitter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  ”7  to  28c;  tubs,  29e;  firsts  24 
to  25c;  country  rolls,  24  to  2tic.  Cheese,  easier; 
brick,  flats,  daisies  and  longhorns,  14  to  15c 
liniburgor,  17  to  23c;  old  flats,  20  to  24c;  Swiss’ 
21  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
19c;  roasters,  18  to  2tic;  fryers,  25  to  29c 
broilers,  21  to  25e;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
19  to  27e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
19c;  roosters,  10  to  11c;  broilers,  14  to  22c 
ducks,  12  to  13c;  geese,  8c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weaker;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  Transparent.  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  Ya.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Cal., 
$1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  ewt., 
$3.25;  medium.  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5.25:  white  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50.  Onions, 
steady;  N.  J.  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  $1.50;  white, 
$1.50  to  $1.(5;  Italian  Red,  lb.,  8c;  green, 
do/.,  bclis.,  7  to  12i4e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blueberries,  Pa.,  32-qt. 
crate,  $4  to  $5;  cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate.  $2  to 
$3.25;  cherries,  32-qt.  orate,  $4  to  $4.50;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt.,  10  to  12!4c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10  to 
12c;  grapes.  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $2.25  to  $3;  lionev- 
dews.  Cal.,  orate,  $2  to  $3.75:  huckleberries,  N. 
C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  peaches.  Ga.,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.15;  pears.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  red 
raspberries,  qt..  13  to  17e;  black,  15  to  19c; 
watermelons,  30  to  OOe. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  beets,  doz.  bobs.,  15  to  25e:  broccoli,  5-lb. 
bskt.,  35  to  40e;  cabbage,  bu..  40  to  75c:  car¬ 
rots,  bell.,  15  to  40c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  celery,  8  to  12-doz.  crate.  $2.75  to  $3; 
cliard,  doz.,  25  to  40c;  corn,  doz..  20  to  40c; 
cucumbers,  8-qt.  bskt.,  75e;  esearole.  crate.  30 
to  35c;  lettuce.  3-do/.,  crate.  90c  to  $1.10;  mush¬ 
rooms.  3-lb.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.10:  pers.  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.50;  peppers,  Ela.,  crate,  50c  to  $1; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bebs. .  18  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  40  to  80c: 

squash.  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  8-qt. 
bskt..  $1.50;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firmer:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $20; 
Alfalfa,  $22;  clover,  $19;  oat  straw,  $17:  wheat 
bran,  earlot.  ton.  $24;  standard  middlings, 
$24.50;  red-dog,  $27.50:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$33.50:  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent.  $33.50; 
hominy.  $23.30:  gluten,  $25.10;  table  eornmeal, 
bag,  $2.05;  rolled  oats.  $2.79:  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $9..i0;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15;  clover, 
$14.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
4V>  to  5 Vie ;  cows,  fresh,  registered,  $70  to 
$75;  grade,  choice.  $55  to  $90:  good.  $35  to 
$-40;  common.  $20  to  $25;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
choice,  100  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  prime,  $9.50  to  $7:  good  to  medium.  $4.50 
to  $5;  roasting  chickens,  live,  lb.,  IS  to  21c; 
fowls,  19  to  17c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh.  25  to  27c  doz. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  11 
to  14e;  milk,  from  stores,  10  to  13e;  cream,  pt., 
35  to  4 0r‘ ;  butter,  dairy,  lb.,  25  to  29y>e;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  27  to  28%e;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb..  19  to  21c;  cheese,  cottage,  10  to  12%c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  35e;  western, 
fresh,  2;>  to  29c;  chickens,  fancy,  roastinig,  lb., 
35c;  native  broilers,  average  5  lbs.,  '  fresh 
killed^  lb.,  35e ;  fowls,  fancy,  414  lb.  average, 
lb..  25e;  potatoes.  15  lbs.,  pk.,  new,  pk.,  25  to 
29c;  apples,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  E.  a.  0. 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  24  to  25c;  eggs,  17  to  19c;  fowls.  V 
to  Lie:  chickens.  21  to  24e:  apples,  bu.,  40  t< 
* 0<‘ :  string  beans,  16-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  50c;  cab 
bage,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cherries,  S-qt.  bskt.,  40  t< 
•jOc:  huckleberries,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.75:  onions 
;>o  lb.  sack,  $1  to  $1.25;  peaches,  16-qt.  bskt. 

to  $1:  peppers,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes 
bill.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt  5< 
to  75e ;  wheat.  No.  2  red.  98e  to  $1:  corn.  No 
£.->«  -«ow\  71  t0  741,-o:  lulv-  Timothy,  $17.50  t< 
$20, oO;  clover,  $18.50  to  $19.50. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  29  to  30e;  eggs,  24  to  27%c;  live 

fowls,  12  to  15c;  chickens,  22  to  26c dressed 

fowls,  14  to  17e;  chickens.  20  to  27c;  apples 

Im.,  85c  to  $1  :  huckleberries,  32-qt  crate  $3 
to  $4;  string  beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.15;  onions, 
•>0  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.20:  peaches,  bu.,  00c  tx>  $1  • 
raspberries,  pt.,  5  to  10c:  tomatoes.  12-qt  bskt’ 
2o  to  40c;  potatoes,  100-lb,  sack,  70  to  80c. 


When 

GLUTEN  FEED 
is  RIGHT 
lor  dairy  feeding 

1 —  It  has  a  high  content  of 

CORN  GLUTEN  and  CORN  SOLUBLES  * 

2 —  Its  CONSISTENCY  is  not  heavy  but  of  a 
bulk,  like  distillers  grains,  that  is  best 
for  dairy  cows. 

*CORN  SOLUBLES  are  the  important  milk- 
producing  part  of  Gluten  Feed.  They  combine 
a  high  percentage  of  digestible  protein  (40% 
to  50%)  with  the  organic  phosphorous  com¬ 
pounds  which  make  this  protein  available  for 
milk  production. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  count  in  actual 
milk  production — the  qualities  found  in 

BUFFALO  STANDARD  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.  New  York  &  Chicago 


ioo  pounds  wsrr 


•  ^JfWOOOCTS 

RfrAl  Offices  reff  fo*** 

SL  mikimu*  »•?;' 

MAXIrtW  8  s  • 
COM  SUITES  fsif 

Vr; 

—  Yi  friilfitli  y  .  Jiy&S'iiiitiKtZ 

2S°/o  Protein 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  Horses.  Mules  and  Cows 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terraco,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


D 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbeli  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TAKBELL  FARMS  -  Sinitliville  Flats*  N.  Y- 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernseys  both  male  and  females  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


JERSEYS 


Vermont  Jerseys 

AT  AUCTION 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Announce  their  llth  annual  consignment  sale 

TUES.  AUG.  28,  at  Pomfret  Center.  Vt. 

65  head  to  be  sold— representing  all  leading  families. 
For  catalog  address 

JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


CHOICELY  BRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES— Extremely 

low  prices.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


.♦.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Beading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarclitf  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Bed  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


HOLSTEINS 


2  Fresh  Rea.  Holstein  from  Creemalle,  Onyx 

Colantlia,  good  disposition.  VETTEK,  Media  nicville,  H.  I. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  I’OME4 — Mares,  Geldings,  Stallions* 
Pair  gentle  saddle  marcs.  l'ONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthv  niizs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pc  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. SO  ea 

Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y orkshire— Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock. 

®  ?  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee— A  Square  Deal. 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York- 
t-i’en  Berkslli,'f  i‘~<tcchester  crossed.  S  weeks  old, 

J,?:?,0’  "ccks  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  .  s  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery*  $6.00  each.  Pairs  unrelated.  $10  00  with 

AYRLAWN  FAKSIS^°r  Md. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire,  6-s  wks 
2’  w' *2-75;  25-30  lbs..  S3. 26.  40-5(1  lbs. 
S4.50.  \  accimition  double  treatment  35c.  be  safe.  Crates 
rree.  C.  Andrrtiou.  Virginia  Road,  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  653  W 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  $2.50,  8  to  10  wks.  $3.  10  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Shoats,  oO  lbs..  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O.D  on 
approval.  Write  C.  ST  AN  L  Et  SHORT.  Cheswold.  Del 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  P.OS 
8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $2.75  each.  State  whether  boars 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms 
HIGHLAND.  YARDS  .  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  •  Ttl.  Waltham  0888 

H  REG.  CUMNC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F*  M.  Patting. 
■^UROC  wwilllt  ton  8011,  Merrlfleld  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

\]\T ANTED— GUINEA  PIGS — Weighing  over  '.1  ozs 
»» -either  sox.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City.  N.  Y. 

J  GOATS 

FDR  *541  F  f  pURE  SWISS  TOGGENBURG  MILK 

■  wii  vHLL  1  Goats— Freshened  June  and  July — 

$35.00.  Le  Roy  A.  Wood  -  -  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

FftR  SAl  F  50  MILK  GOATS— Reasonable  Price. 

1  Ul\  JrlLE  FRANK  La  PLACA,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale;  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  m.ules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 
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Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie,  Indiana.  RNY-8 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
.BALL  BLUE  BOOK.  I  am  enclosing— 

|~~|  One  Ball  Jar  Carton  _  p  Ten  cents  in  coin  (Check 
Enclosure,  or  the  one  sent) 


Name  .  . . , . , . ,,,,,, 

Address  . , . . . 

City . - .  State 


JARS 


For  50  years  careful  housewives  have 
found  that  they  can  depend  upon  BALL 
Jars  to  give  them  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  out  of  season.  The  hermetic  seal 
made  by  BALL  Jars,  Caps  and  Rubbers 
insures  the  safe  keeping  of  their  home 
canned  products.  When  you  buy  BALL 
Jars  you  buy  quality  at  its  best  .  .  .  econ¬ 
omy  for  your  kitchen 


. . .  ease  in  home  canning  . . . 
health  for  your  entire  family. 

Whatever  your  canning 
need,  there  is  a  BALL  Jar 
to  meet  it.  Insist  on  BALL 
Jars.  The  name  BALL  is 


GLASS  TOPS 

for 

MASON  JARS 


blown  in  the  glass. 

THE  BALL  BLUE  BOOK.  Mail  coupon  below  with  leaflet  from  a 
box  of  Ball  Jars  and  get  this  book  of  284  recipes  FREE  or  send  10c. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New- Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
hut  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special  ($1,000,00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


P.O .  State  . 

R.F.D.  or  St .  County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


To  My  Son 

Do  you  know  that  your  soul  is  of  my 
soul,  such  a  part 

Thaf  you  seem  to  be  fiber  and  core  of  my 
heart? 

None  other  can  pain  me  as  you,  clear, 
can  do ; 

None  other  can  please  me  or  praise  me 
as  you. 

Remember,  the  world  will  he  quick  with 
its  blame 

If  shadow  or  stain  ever  darken  your 
name, 

“Like  mother,  like  son,"  is  the  saying  so 
true, 

The  world  will  judge  largely  of  “Mother” 
by  you. 

Be  yours,  then,  the  task,  if  task  it  shall 
be, 

To  force  the  proud  world  to  do  homage 
to  me ; 

Be  sure  it  will  say  when  its  verdict 
you've  won. 

“She  reaped  as  she  sowed.  Lo !  this  is 
her  son.” 

— Margaret  Johnston  Grafflin. 

* 

We  all  know  that  milk  in  abundance 
is  a  necessity  for  children,  but  many  do 
not  realize  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
for  their  mothers.  The  strain  of  ma¬ 
ternity  and  the  nursing  of  the  infant  are 
a  heavy  drain  upon  vitality,  and  milk 
does  much  to  repair  physical  losses.  This 
is  especially  true  as  regards  the  teeth. 
Experts  in  nutrition  all  agree  that  the 
free  use  of  milk  is  a  help  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  teeth.  No  hard-working 
mother  should  be  too  busy  to  sit  for  a 
few  minutes,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
to  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  and  it  sets  a 
good  example  for  the  children.  A  cracker 
or  bit  of  dry  toast,  taken  with  it,  is 
usually  an  aid  to  digestion,  for  habit 
often  makes  us  drink  milk  too  fast.  We 
hear  occasionally  of  farm  families  where 
milk  consumption  is  surprisingly  small. 
We  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  If 
the  farm  household  skimps  on  milk  and 
its  products,  how  can  we  expect  liberal 
consumption  on  the  part  of  those  who 
naturally  have  no  sentiment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  because  they  have  no  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  farm? 

* 

We  note  many  cotton  or  linen  sports 
dresses  with  a  jacket  of  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  an  inexpensive  way  of 
varying  a  costume,  for  one  jacket  may  he 
worn  with  several  dresses.  A  dress  of 
pastel  linen  may  have  a  flowered  coat,  or 
vice  versa.  We  also  see  plaid  gingham 
coats  for  wear  with  a  sports  dress  of  the 
same  or  a  contrasting  material.  The  cot¬ 
ton  or  linen  coat  is  desirable  with  sleeve¬ 
less  dresses,  either  for  its  slight  addi¬ 
tional  warmth,  or  for  protection  from  a 
very  hot  sun.  Sports  dresses  in  their 
various  styles  are  both  smart  aud  prac¬ 
tical  for  country  wear. 


Pickles  and  More  Pickles 

Crash  !  Bang !  The  thunder  woke  Mrs. 
Carey  who  sleepily  arose  to  close  the 
windows  where  rain  was  beating  into 
break  the  d ry  spell  and  bring  relief  from 
the  heat  wave  of  the  past  week.  The 
electrical  storm  soon  passed  and  Airs. 
Carey  closed  tired  eyes  as  a  nice  soak¬ 
ing  rain  pattered  on  the  roof,  with  the 
thought  “Tomorrow  I  will  make  pickles.” 

Came  a  new  day  cool  and  refreshing 
after  the  rain,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
household  announced  at  the  breakfast 
table  that  he  was  taking  the  hired  man 
with  him  to  a  distant  stock  farm  to  look 
at  some  promising  cattle,  and  would  not 
be  home  until  night,  all  things  worked 
together  (as  they  do  once  in  a  blue 
moon)  for  Mrs.  Carey’s  plans. 

She  and  daughter  Jean  made  short 
work  of  the  usual  morning  duties,  and 
calling  Bob  the  10-year-old  son.  they  de¬ 
parted  garden  ward  with  baskets  and 
pans  while  Jean  was  instructed  to  bring 
forth  certain  crocks,  jars  and  cans,  and 
sterilize  them  in  boiling  water. 

She  already  had  many  one  and  two- 
quart  cans  of  “easy  pickles  made  by  add¬ 
ing  two  ounces  of  ground  mustard,  one 
cup  salt  and  one  dram  (no  more)  of  sac¬ 
charine  to  one  gallon  of  vinegar  (not 
weakened)  and  dropping  the  cucumbers 
in  after  washing  and  drying.  This  is 
such  an  easy  method,  and  pickles  may  he 
added  as  gathered.  They  may  often  he 
kept  in  crocks,  hut  Mrs.  Carey  preferred 
to  seal  hers  in  cans. 

But  today  most  of  the  cucumbers  were 
too  large,  so  she  decided  to  make  sliced 
pickles  first.  For  these  she  sliced  six 
quarts  cucumbers  and  nine  large  onions. 
Soaked  these  in  salt  and  water  for  two 
hours.  Then  she  took  two  quarts  vine¬ 
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gar.  five  cups  sugar,  one  tablespoon  cur¬ 
ry  powder,  one-third  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-third  teaspoon  cloves,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  tied  the  spices  in  a  bag 
and  cooked  the  pickles  in  spices  and 
vinegar  for  half  an  hour  and  sealed  in 
cans. 

While  the  cucumbers  had  been  soaking 
in  the  brine  Mrs.  Carey  and  Jean  had 
been  busy  gathering  and  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  for  her  famous  mixed  pickles.  For 
these  she  soaked  five  quarts  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  the  larger  ones  cut  in  chunks,  in 
salt  and  water,  sliced  three  pints  of 
onions  in  rather  thick  slices,  cut  up  two 
heads  of  cauliflower  and  put  to  soak  in 
salt  and  water  to  remove  any  possible  in¬ 
sects,  sliced  two  green  peppers  after  re¬ 
moving  seeds,  added  two  quarts  of  sliced 
green  tomatoes,  a  pint  of  lat  estring 
beans.  She  scalded  all  these  together  in 
salt  and  water,  drained,  put  in  a  crocks, 
poured  hot  vinegar  over  them  to  cover, 
and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  days.  Then 
she  would  pour  off  vinegar  and  to  five 
quarts  of  good  vinegar  she  added  one 
package  of  ground  mustard,  four  cups  of 
white  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of  flour 
stirred  together  and  cooked  until  smooth, 
then  added  all  vegetables  and  stirred  un¬ 
til  well  blended,  heated  thoroughly,  and 
stored  in  a  covered  crock. 

They  decided-  to  have  a  cold  lunch  of 
sandwiches,  peaches  and  cream  and  cake, 
but  Jean  made  some  of  her  good  cocoa 
and  they  enjoyed  the  change  from  the 
regular  hot  dinner,  and  so  few  dishes  to 
wash. 

Then  came  an  hour’s  rest  while  they 
read  and  listened  to  the  radio.  But  the 
urge  to  fill  every  pickle  jar  was  still 
strong,  and  daughter  Jean  expected  to 
leave  in  a  couple  of  days  for  a  week  at 
the  lake,  so  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
make  pepper  relish  while  her  mother  was 
making  chili  sauce.  For  the  relish  she 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Sunbonnet  Baby. — This  is  a  popular  design 
for  a  child's  quilt.  The  apron  and  sunbonnet 
may  be  either  check  or  printed  cotton,  the 
dress  solid  color.  Feet  and  hands  may  be  out¬ 
lined.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  two  quilt 
patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  of  124 
pictures  of  old-time  quilts  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

had  begun  work  the  day  before  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  seeds  and  white  midribs  out  of 
12  large  green  peppers  and  12  large  red 
peppers,  slicing  and  soaking  in  salt  and 
water  over  night.  These  she  now  drainied. 
put  through  food-chopper  with  12  large 
onions  and  scalded  20  minutes  in  salt  and 
water,  then  drained.  Then  she  made  a 
syrup  of  one  quart  of  vinegar,  lJ/4  lbs. 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  added  the  peppers  and  onions 
and  cooked  until  rich  and  thick. 

While  Jean  was  doing  all  this  her 
mother  was  making  chili  sauce  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe :  12  ripe  tomatoes,  two 
large  onions,  two  large  peppers,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  one  table¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves.  This 
she  cooked  down  like  catsup,  omitting 
the  spices  until  cooked  awhile.  As  the 
recipe  was  small  she  doubled  it. 

By  the  time  these  were  finished  the 
pantry  shelf  was  loaded  with  crocks,  jars 
and  cans  of  pickles  and  relish,  until  it 
resembled  a  shelf  at  the  county  fair. 
Tired  but  jubilant  over  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  they  were  enjoying  a  well-earned 
rest  when  the  men  returned,  and  what 
do  you  think  Dad  said :  “Can’t  we  have 
hot  biscuits  and  creamed  salmon  (favor¬ 
ite  dishes  of  liis)  for  supper?  You 
women  folks  must  have  had  an  easy  day 
of  it.”  But  truth  compels  me  to  admit 
that  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  saw 
the  pantry  table.  pickles. 


Pickled  Walnuts 

The  walnuts  must  he  gathered  while 
young  and  green,  and  covered  with  strong 
brine.  Leave  them  in  this  for  a  week, 
changing  the  brine  every  other  day.  Then 
drain  off  the  brine,  <1  ry  the  walnuts  be¬ 
tween  two  cloths,  and  pierce  each  with  a 
large  needle.  Cover  them  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  them  stand  several  hours. 
Drain,  then  pack  in  small  jars,  and  pour 
over  them  scalding  hot  vinegar  prepared 
in  the  following  proportion :  Four  quarts 
vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  three  dozen 
cloves,  three  dozen  black  pepper  corns, 
18  whole  allspice  and  12  blades  of  mace, 
boiled  together  for  five  minutes.  Pour 
the  scalding  vinegar  over  the  walnuts, 
and  seal  jars. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

This  year  many  of  ns  are  beginning  all 
over  again.  Life  is  just  as  full  of  beauti¬ 
ful,  interesting  things  as  ever,  but  we 
must  be  more  resourceful,  move  courage¬ 
ous.  Small  pleasures  must  be  multiplied 
until  by  very  quantity  they  outweigh 
what  we  have  felt  were  the  bigger  things. 

Roderic,  Douglas  and  I  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  grand  adventure — a  home  kinder¬ 
garten.  It  is  splendid  for  rainy  days. 
My  inspiration  came  from  a  series  of 
articles  read,  then  adapted  to  our  needs 
and  equipment.  Wrapping  paper,  unused 
backs  of  cards,  crayons,  blunt  scissors,  a 
book  of  nursery  rhymes — that  was  all  we 
needed.  I  read  aloud  “Peter.  Peter,"  and 
we  cut  pumpkins  to  color.  It  was  Doug¬ 
las's  first  attempt  at.  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  be  thought  it  great  fun  to  have  some 
"school  work”  to  show  to  the  others. 
Then  we  took  ,‘Mary,  Mary,  quite  con¬ 
trary,”  and  that  meant  gardens  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


659 — Decidedly  New.  427 — For  Tiny  Tots. 
This  style  is  de-  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14,  signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
16.  18  years,  36,  38  and  6  years.  Size  4 
and  40-in.  bust  meas-  requires  lVi  yds.  of 
ure.  Size  16  requires  39-in.  material  with 
4%  yds.  of  39-in.  14  yd.  of  35-in.  con- 

material  with  yd.  trasting  for  dress, 
of  39-in.  contrasting,  and  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
Ten  cents.  material  with  V4  yd. 

of  9-in.  or  wider 
contrasting  for  sun- 
suit.  Ten  cents. 


436  —  The  Sailor 
“Gal.”  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 

10,  12  and  14  years.  431 — Dashing  Sports 
Size  8  requires  2%  Dress.  This  style  is 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate-  designed  in  sizes  10, 
rial  with  1  yd.  of  12,  14  and  16  years. 
39  -  in.  contrasting  Size  12  requires  2% 
and  3Vs  yds.  of  yds.  of  39-in.  mate- 
braid.  Ten  cents.  rial.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


course ;  strips  of  green  paper  for  stems 
and  small  blobs  of  white  for  blossoms, 
colored  according  to  fancy.  Of  course 
th(>  finished  cards  were  rough  and  messy 
with  paste,  but  a  kindergarten  teacher 
expects  no  marvelous  results,  you  know. 
The  idea  is  that  the  child  be  occupied 
happily  and  learns  to  use  his  hands.  I 
cut  umbrellas  by  folding  paper  into  sec¬ 
tions,  then  they  colored  them  and  that 
was  the  greatest  fun  of  all.  Fans  may 
also  be  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper 
accordion-fashion,  doubling  at  center  and 
either  pinning  or  pasting  together.  At 
first  I  felt  1  was  too  pressed  for  time  for 
such  an  enterprise,  but  a  little  start  and 
then  I  could  go  about  my  work.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  paste,  the  best  way  is  to  put  a 
little  on  small  cards  for  each  child.  They 
do  this  way  in  school  and  there  is  less 
waste  and  spill  than  trying  to  use  it 
from  a  dish.  Care  must  be  taken  to  £ive 
the  littlcst  one  only  the  simplest  things 


to  do,  lest  he  become  discouraged  at  not 
being  able  to  compete  with  the  older  chil¬ 
dren.  This  was  a  mistake  1  made  at 
first. 

A  boy  in  an  adjoining  town  is  doing  a 
thriving  business  cleaning  out.  cellars.  A 
quarter  for  an  ordinary  job  and  then  if  a 
drain  is  to  be  cleaned  or  the  owner  wants 
wTalls  whitewashed  he  charges  according¬ 
ly.  He  carries  his  own  cleaning  equip¬ 
ment,  is  courteous  and  thorough  in  his 
work.  There  are  always  plenty  of  cellars 
to  be  cleaned  Spring  and  Fall  in  city 
and  village ;  no  doubt  many  farmers 
would  be  glad  to  ge  rid  of  this  unpleasant 
job. 

Summer  is  a  good  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  fairs.  Some  earn  considerable  prize 
money  that  way,  so  it  is  worthwhile  con¬ 
sidering  one’s  accomplishments  and  be¬ 
longings.  Entries  must  be  made  early. 

IIow  funny  children  are !  Douglas,  the 
baby,  keeps  us  laughing.  In  trying  to 
name  the  State  of  which  Hartford  is 
capital  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  Fnally  in  great  disgust  he 
said,  “Oh,  Foxy  Woxy.”  For  a  time  our 
own  capital  was  Mustard  Peelings 
( Montpelier  ! ) 


Mark  bought  me  some  kitchen  gad¬ 
gets  at  a  sale  recently.  There  is  a  hue 
heavy  green  dustpan — I  never  had  a  col¬ 
ored  one  before — two  aluminum  sauce¬ 
pans  and  large  porcelain  salts  and  pep¬ 
pers,  white  with  green  letters.  And  a 
magic  beater!  Just  push  the  green  knob 
up  and  down  and  how  it  will  whip.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  over  who 
should  use  it  first,  so  we  took  turns. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  For¬ 
gotten  Man,  but  what  about  the  For¬ 
gotten  Child?  When  we  show  marked 
partiality  toward  one  child  in  a  family, 
the  result  is  sadness  in  a  young  heart, 
and  then  quarreling  and  a  bad  disposi¬ 
tion  are  apt  to  start.  We  have  all  been 
guilty  in  this  way  when  calling  or  at 
some  time.  I  try  to  be  more  thoughtful 
about  this  now  that  I  have  youngsters  of 
my  own,  and  know  how  hurt  they  can 
feel.  We  all  need  sympathy  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  A  farm  paper  says  kindness 
should  be  written  on  every  barn  door, 
that  abuse  was  never  justifiable.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  economic  soundness  of 
kindness  with  stock  if  they  have  no 
moral  sense  in  that  regard. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Fruit  Souffles 

Fruit  souffles  make  a  delicious  and  dif¬ 
ferent  fruit  dessert.  Those  made  with 
only  the  egg  whites  are  very  delicate  in 
flavor  and  easily  made.  Boil  one  cup 
sugar  and  one-third  cup  water  until  it 
threads ;  add  to  this  one  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries  that  have  been  crushed  or  put 
through  a  sieve.  Pour  this  over  three 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Butter  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Pour 
in  the  souffle  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  half  an  hour.  Souffles,  like  ome¬ 
lets,  should  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  oven,  or  they  will  fall. 

Custard  souffle  is  more  substantial  but 
equally  as  good.  Scald  one  cup  milk  and 
gradually  add  one-fourth  cup  of  flour  and 
three  tablespoons  butter  blended  togeth¬ 
er;  bring  to  a  boil  and  add  one-fourth 
cup  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Then  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten 
until  thick.  Remove  from  stove,  add 
three  cups  of  crushed  peaches,  apricots 
or  berries.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites ;  pour  into  a  buttered  and  sugared 
baking  dish  and  bake  from  30  to  35  min¬ 
utes  in  a  slow  oven.  mart  redyns. 


POST  TOASTIES 
TASTES  SO  GOOD! 
...AND  STAYS  SO 
NICE  AND  CRISP 
IN  THE  MILK,  TOO! 


‘  V 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 

Cut-&uU 

TOO! 


Now  on  all  Post  Toasties  boxes  ... 
Mickey  Mouse  and  his  Pals  or. .  .The 
Three  Little  Pigs  and  the  Big  Bad  Wolf! 

CUT  ’EM  OFF  THE  BOX 

WHAT  a  treat  for  the  youngsters, 
mother!  Post  Toasties  with  these 
marvelous  Cut-Outs  on  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  package! 

How  boys  and  girls  love  this  delicious 
cereal.  These  golden  flakes  taste  so  good, 
especially  with  fruits  and  berries.  They’re 
made  only  from  the  tender  little  hearts  of 
the  corn . . .  and  toasted  double-crisp  so  that 
they  stay  crunchy  even  in  milk  or  cream. 

On  some  boxes  you  get  Cut-Outs  of  Mickey 
Mouse,  Minnie  Mouse,  Horace  Horsecollar, 
the  Goof,  or  Pluto  the  Pup.  And  on  other 
boxes  there  are  Cut-Outs  of  the  Three  Little 
Pigs  and  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.  Why  not  get  a 
box  of  Post  Toasties  today?  A  product  of 
General  Foods.  © g.  f.  corp..  1934 

By  special  arrangement  with  Walt  Disney  Enterprises. 
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fcaM' and 

IN  HOME  CANNING 


{Standard  for  over  30  Years) 

fJome  canners  prefer  KERR  Jars  and  Caps  because 
they  are  economical  and  seal  air-tight,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  loss  by  spoilage.  Use  KERR  Jars  and  Caps  for 
canning  ALL  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  by  ANY 
METHOD  and  can  with  complete  confidence. 

KERR  gold  lacquered  Caps  have  the  natural  gray 
sealing  composition  flowed  in.  No  rubber  rings  are 
required.  No  muscular  strength  or  wrenches  needed 
to  seal  or  to  open. 

KERR  Mason  Caps 
Fit  ALL  Mason  Jars 

Use  KERR  Mason  Caps  to  modernize  old  style 
mason  jars  you  have  on  hand.  Look  for  the  name 
on  every  KERR  Jar  and  KERR  Cap. 

Send  for  "Modern  Methods  of  Home 
Canning"— Mailed  FREE 

A  penny  postcard  will  bring  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  giving 
concise  but  complete  directions  for 
canning  all  foods  by  all  methods. 

Write  today  to  Kerr  Glass  Mfg. 

Corp.,  423  Main  St.,  Sand  Springs, 

Okla. 


You  Can  TEST  the  Seal  Instantly. 


Sit 


JARS  and  CAPS 

SELF  SEALING  BRAND  (Trade  Mark  Rea.)  PATENTED 


Seal  Air-Tight—  No  Rubber  Rings  Required 


STOP 

that 


INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

If  you  want  our  other 
product  INTH  0  L — 
wonderful  for  burns, 
bruises,  colds— send 
10  cents  for  sample. 

POLORIS  CO.,  INC. 
79  E.  130fh  St.,  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


TOOTHACHE 

DROPS 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists'.  If  your  druggist 
hasn't  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 

HART  &  CO.,Box  22Q3H,  Elmira.N.Y. 


IT  BOYS!  BOYS! 

Daily  Use  of 


Cntieura  Soap 


Keeps  Face  and  Hands 
dear  and  Healthy 


u 


Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
Cuticura,”  Dept  24E,  Malden,  Maes. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


B 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— *4.50,  Siuktubs— *20, 
Toilets— *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


DON’T 

RISK 

YOUR 


PRESERVES  ••• 


\  . .  .for  Y4  of  a  cent  a  jar  l 

:y  Cheap  jar  rubbers  harden, 
crack  and  let  in  air.  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers  seal  and  stay 
sealed.  And  they  are  now  made 
even  safer— a  10%  wider  flange 
all  the  way  ’round  than  ordinary 
jar  rubbers.  Cost  no  more.  10c  a 
doz.  3  doz.  for  25c.  Ask  for  them 
by  name.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct. 


HOME  CANNERS’ 
TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  inst.- 
tions.  Get  1934  edition  of  our  pop 
lar  textbook.  Complete.  Reliable,  i 
pages  of  recipes,  new  methods,  et 
With  free  supply  of  12  doz.  canning  1 
bels,  gummed,  and  printed  with  nam 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Send  toda 

When  buying  new  jars,  rememb 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and  Atl 
Mason  Fruit  Jars  are  the  only  ja 
which  are  all  equipped  wi 
the  famous  Good  Luck  J 
Rubbers. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

64  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Home  Care  of  Gall  Bladder 
Troubles 

A  reader  lias  written  in  asking  for 
some  information  on  the  home  care  of 
gall-bladder  troubles.  First  of  all,  what 
is  the  gall-bladder  and  what  is  its  func¬ 
tion? 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped  sac 
which  lies  under  the  liver.  It  is  only 
one  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  “feels  as  big  as  a 
mountain”  when  it  is  causing  pain  and 
trouble. 

Its  function  is  to  store  the  bile,  that 
the  liver  is  constantly  secreting,  when 
the  bile  is  not  needed  to  help  digest  a 
meal.  Now  bile  is  in  turn,  a  great  store¬ 
house  for  germs.  The  body  carries  many 
of  its  poisons  to  the  liver  for  it  to  get 
rid  of  through  bile.  So,  we  see  ,the  gall¬ 
bladder  is  really  harboring  bacteria  and 
germs  most  of  the  time. 

Now  if  these  germs  are  much  too  plen¬ 
tiful,  or  start  to  be  unruly  in  the  bile, 
the  lining  of  the  gall-bladder  is  disturbed 
and  becomes  inflamed.  That  is  why  so 
often  one  hears  of  acute  gall-bladder 
trouble,  or  even  of  a  gall-bladder  becom¬ 
ing  ruptured,  when  a  person  suffers  from 
such  a  disease  as  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid 
germs  are  numerous  and  deadly.  They 
rush  to  the  gall-bladder,  set  up  an  inflam¬ 
mation  there,  which  becomes  so  great  the 
gall-bladder  may  burst  open.  Its  con¬ 
tents,  bile  and  germ-tilled  pus,  are  emp¬ 
tied  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  peri¬ 
tonitis  ensues.  It  is  frequently  fatal. 

But  aside  from  this  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  people  are  victims  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder. 
This  inflammation  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  gall-bladder  and 
causes  an  excessive  amount  of  mucus  to 
be  given  off.  This  mucus  in  turn  catches 
a  few  little  germs  and  holds  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  tiny  foreign  body  which  cannot  pass 
from  the  gall-bladder. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  gall-stone. 
To  the  tiny  mass  more  mineral  matter 
from  the  bile  may  be  added,  thus  making 
a  larger  gall-stone,  or  others  may  form, 
thus  making  a  large  group  of  small 
stones.  Gall-stones  are  most  common  in 
women  who  are  too  stout  and  who  lead 
sedentary  lives.  The  active,  slender 
woman  is  not  as  apt  to  be  troubled,  al¬ 
though  she  too  may  chance  to  be  a  vic¬ 
tim.  Men  have  gall-stones  less  frequent¬ 
ly  than  do  women.  The  gall-stones  do  not 
as  a  rule  give  trouble  until  the  early 
forties  or  fifties  are  reached. 

Even  then  the  trouble  may  he  thought 
to  be  caused  by  that  vague  term  “indi¬ 
gestion,”  or  by  some  special  food  which 
lias  been  eaten.  In  all  likelihood  the  food 
has  not  been  such  as  a  person  with  gall¬ 
bladder  trouble  should  eat,  and  so  has 
caused  pain.  This  pain  varies  in  degree 
and  intensity.  It  may  be  an  extremely 
severe  cramp  or  colic  in  the  upper  ab¬ 
dominal  region,  radiating  around  to  the 
hack  and  streaking  up  toward  the  shoul¬ 
der.  There  may  be  chill,  followed  by  a 
fever  or  profuse  perspiration.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  jaundice — a  yellowish 
tinge  to  the  skin  and  the  whites  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  well  for  anyone  having  jaun¬ 
dice  or  having  severe  attacks  of  so-called 
indigestion”  to  consult  a  physician  and 
have  a  very  thorough  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  For  if  the  gall-bladder  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  trouble  a  physician  may  be 
able  to  forestall  further  attacks  and  even 
effect  a  cure. 

Your  Visiting  Nurse  can  speak  from 
experience.  About  five  years  ago  attacks 
of  gall-bladder  colic  began.  They  became 
so  severe  as  almost  to  cause  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  A  good  doctor  was  con¬ 
sulted,  who  immediately  diagnosed  the 
case  and  promptly  prescribed.  The  pre¬ 
scription  consisted  almost  entirely  of  diet. 

All  fat  in  the  diet  was  very  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  since  it  is  difficult  for  the  body  to 
burn  fat  when  the  gall-bladder  is  in¬ 
fected.  The  fat  had  to  he  trimmed  off 
all  meat;  gravy  was  prohibited;  any  food 
cooked  in  deep  fat  and  all  fried  food  was 
absolutely  “taboo.”  Nuts,  especially  pea¬ 
nuts,  which  are  rich  in  oil,  were  omitted 
from  the  diet.  Cocoa,  rich  cream,  fat 
fish,  such  as  bluefish  and  fat  fowl,  such 
as  duck  and  goose,  were  given  the  red 
pencil  line. 

Candy,  cake  and  pie  forbidden,  as  were 
also  vinegar,  pickles,  spices  and  all  kinds 
of  sauces  and  condiments.  Grapefruit 
was  allowed  sparingly.  Strong  tea  and 
coffee  were  to  be  substituted  by  milk 
either  whole  or  skimmed.  Buttermilk  was 
allowed,  and  relished.  It  is  too  bad 
everyone  does  not  drink  buttermilk  every 
day.*  It  is  a  great  aid  to  a  person’s 
health. 

Quantities  of  green  vegetables  were  or¬ 
dered,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  and  the  added  exception  “of 
any  certain  vegetable  that,  when  eaten, 
was  followed  by  pain.”  Fruit  was  to  be 
eaten  in  abundance  with  the  exception  of 
grapefruit.  Meat,  very  lean,  was  al¬ 
lowed  not  more  than  once  a  day. 

As  much  olive  or  sweet  oil  as  could  be 
taken  was  highly  recommended.  Mineral 
oil  was  to  be  consumed  every  day,  and 
here  is  a  tip ;  keep  your  own  bottle  and 
drink  mineral  oil  directly  from  it  instead 
of  pouring  it  into  a  spoon.  It  is  not  at 
all  hard  to  take  a  couple  of  times  a  day 
in  this  way.  Gall-bladder  trouble  comes 
very  often  to  people  who  are  not  careful 
about  emptying  the  body’s  refuse  twice  a 
day.  This  should  be  done  without  fail. 
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It  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  gall-blad¬ 
der  and  many  other  diseases.  Other 
means  of  prevention  are  to  drink  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  every  day,  avoid  over-eat¬ 
ing,  and  take  long  brisk  walks  in  the 
open  air. 

Now  the  directions  given  by  this  phy¬ 
sician  were  faithfully  followed.  The  ef¬ 
fects  did  not  show  immediately,  but  with¬ 
in  a  year  all  attacks  of  colic  had  ceased, 
and  they  have  never  come  back.  What 
does  this  mean?  That  anyone  and  every¬ 
one  can  cure  gall-bladder  conditions  with¬ 
out  any  medical  aid?  Most  certainly  not! 
In  the  first  place  it  was  a  physician  who 
outlined  the  diet.  It  was  a  physician 
who  gave  first  aid  time  and  again  when 
the  pain  was  so  terrible.  A  doctor  must 
be  consulted  but — the  sufferer  is  the  only 
one  who  can  carry  out  the  doctor’s 
orders. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  tell  readers 
what  to  do  to  relieve  the  pain  which  re¬ 
sults  from  gall-bladder  trouble.  Only  the 
family  physician  who  had  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  afflicted  in¬ 
dividual  can  do  that.  Why?  Because 
no  two  cases  of  gall-bladder  trouble  are 
identical.  One  may  be  due  to  large 
stones  which  call  for  an  operation ;  an¬ 
other  may  he  due  to  gravel,  which  can  he 
got  rid  of  by  medication ;  a  third  may  he 
<lue  to  an  acute  inflammation  which  can 
be  relieved  and  cured  by  the  physician. 

But  this  much  is  certain ;  the  diet  out¬ 
lined  above,  the  drinking  of  water  and  the 
outdoor  exercise  will  be  beneficial  to  any¬ 
one  and  to  all.  It  cannot  possibly  bring 
bad  results,  and  it  may  bring  relief.  If  a 
case  is  so  far  advanced  that  an  operation 
is  imperative  the  patient  and  her  friends 
need  not  worry.  Thousands  of  gall-blad¬ 
ders  are  removed  every  year,  bringing 
permanent  relief  to  sufferers.  If  the  per¬ 
son  it  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  he  operated 
upon,  then  the  doctor  alone  is  the  one 
who  can  tell  what  to  do. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R,  N. 


Labeling  Canned  Products 

How  many  times  have  you  groped 
about  in  the  dim  recesses  of  your  canned 
fruit  cupboard,  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  cans  before  you  contain  blackberries, 
black  raspberries  or  huckleberries?  Or 
have  hastily  opened  a  can  of  what  you 
thought  was  black  cherries  for  the  await¬ 
ing  pie  crust  and  found  to  your  dismay  it 
was  your  last  and  only  can  of  grape- 
juice? 

All  this  may  be  avoided  if  you  label 
your  cans  when  you  put  them  away.  Any 
notepaper  may  be  pasted  on  the  cans,  hut 
it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  prepared 
labels  which  come  in  books,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  the  “five-and-ten.”  And 
how  much  these  attractive  little  labels 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  rows  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  meat  and  pickles  at 
which  the  housewife  looks  witli  much  the 
same  attitude  as  the  miser  gloats  over 
his  gold. 

Your  family  may  accuse  you  of  writ¬ 
ing  volumes  on  these  labels,  but  they 
should  at  least  contain  the  name  and 
variety  of  the  article,  and  the  date  and 
method  of  canning.  By  consulting  these 
labels  you  will  learn  the  preferences  of 
your  family,  and  know  how  to  proceed 
the  following  year.  Y'ou  will  observe,  fox- 
instance,  that  tomatoes  bearing  a  label 
showing  they  were  canned  early  in  the 
season,  are  much  less  acid  than  those 
showing  a  later  date ;  that  certain  kinds, 
such  as  John  Baer  and  Bonnie  Best,  are 
also  less  acid  than  others ;  and  that  the 
cookod-in-the-can  method  is  just  about 
the  best  way  to  can  them. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  become  soft  and 
lose  their  fresh  flavor  when  canned  more 
than  a  year.  If  your  labels  show  the 
date  of  canning,  you  will  know  which  to 
use  first,  in  order  to  avoid  serving  soft 
pears  or  stale  peaches. 

Studying  labels  has  convinced  me  that 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  boiling  the  vege¬ 
tables  an  hour  each  day  for  three  days 
gives  a  better  flavored  and  surer  keeping 
can  of  peas  or  corn,  then  the  usual 
method  of  boiling  three  hours  at  one 
time.  This  of  course  is  when  a  pressure 
cooker  is  not  available. 

When  canning  beef  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cuts.  If  labels  are  used 
one  knows  at  a  glance  which  can  to  se¬ 
lect,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it,  whether  in  soup,  Spanish  rice  or  plain 
roast  beef. 

Dried  products,  such  as  corn,  string 
beans,  elderberries  and  plums,  should  be 
kept  in  tight  cans.  Labeling  these  serves 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  dried  corn  in¬ 
tended  for  creamed  corn  should  be  taken 
from  the  can  labeled  “Golden  Bantam, 
Sept.  15,  Just  Right,”  while  corn  for  soup 
may  come  from  the  can  labeled  “Oct.  1, 
Too  Old.”  In  regard  to  string  beans,  my 
own  family  have  decided  that  while  the 
Kentucky  Wonder  is  delicious  when  eaten 
fresh  from  the  garden,  they  are  not  as 
good  as  Black  Wax  when  dried. 

Labels  may  be  an  impromptu  diary  of 
a  Summer’s  work.  On  a  sub-jero  night 
it  may  add  immeasurably  to  the  general 
conversation  at  the  family  supper  table  to 
remark,  “These  wild  strawberries  came 
from  the  south  pasture  and  were  picekd 
June  25.”  Jimmy  may  say.  “Gee.  wasn’t 
that  a  hot  day  when  we  picked  those  ber¬ 
ries?  I  got  an  awful  sunburn,”  but  to 
the  other  members  of  the  berrying  expe¬ 
dition  it  brings  only  pleasant  memories  of 
a  blue  June  sky,  the  call  of  a  meadow 
lark  and  the  fragrance  of  wild  strawber- 
ries  with  the  hot  sun  upon  them. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 
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"BLACK  LEA 

Worm  Powde 

ONCE  IN 

HASH 


Use  “Black 
Leaf”  Worm 

_  Powder,  the  ef- 

fective, one-dose, 
w  inexpensive  way  to  kill 
large  roundworms. 

Just  mix  in  mash  and  feed 
once  in  ordinary  way.  Odor¬ 
less —  tasteless  — no  toxic  effect. 
Nicotine  is  released  only  in  intes¬ 
tines  where  worms  live.  V*  lb,  in  a 
gallon  of  mash  treats  100  birds. 
Sold  by  dealers  or,  100  bird  size 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.00  and  your 
dealer’s  name.  Descriptive  circular 
free. 

Made  by  the  makers 


"BLACK  LEAF”  WORM  PELLETS 

made  from  Worm  Powder  are  available  lor  individual 
dosing.  100  sent  postpaid  lor  $1.00  and  j^bur  dealer's 
name.  A  lew  pellets  are  included  in  every  package  oi 
Worm  Powder,  1  or  birds  "off  feed." 


ONE  DOSE  KILLS  ROUNDWORMS 


Wene$?  Chicks 


Low  Summer  Prices  —  Weekly  Shipments 

We  operate  12  months  in  the  year.  Save  by 
placing  orders  3  weeks  in  advance  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Participation  Discount. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  also  WENE  Cross- 
Breeds — Wyan- Rocks  for  broilers,  light  roasters  and. 
layers;  Bram-Rocks  for  heavy  roasters  and  capons. 
Also  Red- Rock  Cross  for  broilers. 

Wti.  Leghorn  Pullets,  6  to  12  weeks. 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Catalog  and  Participa¬ 
tion  Discount  Plan.  (Code.  Cert.  7415). 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 
Vineland.  N  J. 


WT*  A  ffiVirtV  PULLETS 

HflSnr®  "  s* 

oped,  from blood- 
tUml"  tested  Breeders: 

Heavy  English  VHiite  Leghorns  60c,  N.  H. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  ^X|,hlte  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  also  Red-Rock  Crosses  70c. 
Selected  Cockerels  same  price 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

AH  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  *31-50  $63. UU 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks. .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  6o.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . .  6.30  31.50  _  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 

g  ytflwgp  p». 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  "Antigen  Method,"  as  approved  by  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  our  Personal  buper- 
vision.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

large  Type  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  Wh  Plymouth  Bocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  6.50  3^.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 

for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


HILLPOTa^CHlCKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . |0.00  per  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  $7.00  per  IUU 
Add  3c  per  chick  for  Special  Mating. 

STARTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T  No  1  Milford  Road  IRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

■1  000  on  free  range  Hatched  in  early  May  from 
Large  English  strain  breeders,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  10  weeks  old  75c,  12  weeks  old  85c. 
Yearling  Pullets  1933  hatch,  now  laying  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


100 

*7.50 

6.30 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

A  A  Grade  Leghorns . . .  . . 11:  • 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed... 

N.  Hampshire  ami  K.  1.  Reds. ..  .  ...  ........  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  ANO  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

o  m  m  C  I  A  I  MY  BEST  QUALITY 

J*  Ji,  1  Barred.  White  or  Buff 

p„„v,  u rwl k  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 
w  Uiants  $9  100  N  II.  Reds  $7-100.  II.  Mixed  $6.30- 
mh  Cash  or  C  O  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M00’ F.  MATTERN,  Rt-  5,  BEiAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

OAC  QUALITY  PULLETS  Healthy,  sturdy,  well 
BUS  developed  stock.  6  weeks  and  older  ready  for 
shipment  C.O.D  on  approval.  Several  varieties.  All 
Horn  blood  tested  stock.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

Dill  I  CTC  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  extra  large, 
r  ULLL  1  O  healthy,  vigorous — 16  weeks,  85  cents. 

NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  2,  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

tur  l  rtrotC  ruir^c  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $6.30 

WLADhK  O  LHILIVO  Asstd.  $6.30.  FroeCat. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

M  BRONZE  POULTS  25c.  M.  Pekin  Ducklings 

•  15c.  White  Muscovy  Ducklings  20c.  Baby  Guineas 
10c.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  N. 
II  Reds  8C.  White  Leghorns  7c. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Largest  breeder  in  m arylanu— offers 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
lor  prices.  WEST  SIlK.ltWOOK  FARMS  -  Si.  Michaels.  Mil 

Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS:  l0-$4,  25- 
t.8.75,  50-$l6.50,  l00-$30.  Safe  dolivery  and  postpaid. 

Eggs,  15c.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvillc,  Pa. 


10-12-WEEK 

?5-$25. 


RUGGED  BRONZE  TURKS,  $1.25  ea. 
SALEM  FARM,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  H. 


Cl.„,  ■.  Bd.  &  W.  Rks,  W.  Leg.  W.  Wyan., 

Electric  Hatched  R.  i.  RedS.  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  June,  1934, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.36  (Up-State:  In  areas  where 

price  to  consumer  is  12c,  price  is  $2.33:  in 
other  areas  price  is  $2.23);  Class  2A,,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.40;  Class  2D,  $1  Class  2E,  95c— a  butter- 
fat  differential  of  4c  on  these  classes.  Class  3, 
not  available.  Class  4A.  85c — differential  2.4c. 
Class  4B,  98%e — differential  2.4e. 

JUNE  MILK  PRICES 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
June  are  as  follows:  M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co., 
$1.52859;  Unity,  Buffalo,  at  farm,  $1.90;  Shef¬ 
field  Farms,  $1,575;  Dairymen’s  League,  $1.26. 
The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  $1.38. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5.  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  F>  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16e  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  Th  eso-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  ean,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat,  $14.60:  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  20c:  extra.  92  score, 
25e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  24  to  24%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  271Ae;  firsts,  25%e;  centralized, 
24%  c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  28%c;  hennery  exchange  specials, 
25%c;  standards,  22c;  browns,  special,  25c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  27c;  standards,  25e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  14c-;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  nearby, 
10c;  geese,  nearby,  7c;  pigeons,  pair,  20  to  30c; 
guineas,  pair,  80c;  rabbits,  lb.,  8  to  13c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  25  to  27c;  fowls,  12%c;  ducks,  15c; 
turkeys,  17  to  27c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  crate  or  box,  25c  to  $1.75.  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt.,  75e  to  $1;  crate, 
75c  to  $2.50;  N.  C.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  2-3 
crate,  50c  to  $1;  S.  C.,  2-3  crate,  50e;  flat  crate, 
40  to  50e.  Cherries,  nearby,  sour,  qt.,  6  to 
10c;  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  35e;  sweet,  car¬ 
ton,  50e.  Currants,  nearby,  qt.,  8  to  10c. 
Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  up-river,  qt., 
13  to  20c.  Huckleberries,  Md.,  qt.,  10c;  N. 
C.,  qt.,  15e;  Pa.,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  Mass.,  qt.,  15 
to  23c;  Maine,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  Jersey,  qt.,  10  to 
16e;  cultivated,  qt..  21  to  30e.  CVlackcaps, 
nearby,  pt.,  5  to  8e.  Peaches,  N.  C.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.25;  %  bu., 
90c  to  $1.88;  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  S.  C.,  % 
bu.  bskt.,  45  to  85c;  Ga.,  crt.,  90c  to  $2.70;  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $2.75;  %  bu.,  45c  to  $1.15.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  up-river,  pt..  8  to  16c;  Jersey,  pt.,  5  to 
15c;  Pa.,  pt.,  15c;  Mass.,  pt.,  14c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  dozen  bchs.,  75c  to  $3. 
Beans,  Md.,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  up-river,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50;  L.  I., 
bag  or  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Conn.,  bag  or  box, 
75c  to  $1.50;  bskt..  75e  to  $1.25;  Mass.,  hskt., 
25c  to  $1.  Beets,  En..  bskt.,  30  to  50c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  15  to  50c.  Carrots, 
nearby,  bskt.,  45  to  75c;  Pa.,  bskt.,  40c.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Catskill,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3;  Me.,  orate, 
40e  to  $1.75.  Celery,  N.  J.  and  State,  2-3  crate, 
25c  to  $2;  %  orate,  50e  to  $1.25;  pony  crate, 
50  to  85e;  %  crate.  40  to  65e;  beh.,  15  to  40c. 
Corn,  Jersey,  bag,  50c  to  $2;  crate,  $1  to  $1.38; 
yellow,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50  crate,  $1  to  $1.38; 
Mass.,  yel.,  bag,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.25;  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt., 
25  to  75e.  Eggplants,  Va.,  crate,  40c  to  $1.38; 
Jersey,  crate,  $1  to  $1:25.  Kale,  nearby,  crate, 
25  to  40c.  Kohlrabi,  nearby,  beh.,  2  to  3c. 
Lettuce,  N.  Y..  Iceberg,  std.  crate,  50  to  85c. 
Lima  beans,  Md.,  bskt.,  $4.50;  Jersey,  bskt.,  $4 
to  $5;  N.  C.,  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $3.  Okra,  Jersey, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.75.  Onions,  Jersey,  yellow, 
50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.20;  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Mass.,  yellow,  bag,  90e  to  $1.15; 
Orange  County,  yellow,  bag,  80c  to  $1.10;  red, 
50-lb.  bag,  75  to  85c;  white,  50-lb.  hag,  85e  to 
$1;  Conn.,  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1.15.  Pars¬ 
ley,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  Wash.,  bskt.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  N.  Y.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.75.  Peppers, 
Jersey,  crate,  50e  to  $1.  New  potatoes,  N.  C., 
1)1>1..  $1.25;  Md.  and  E.  Shore  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  L.  I.,  bbl.,  $1.63  to  $1.85;  Jersey,  bag, 
80c  to  $1.  Old  potatoes,  Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.15.  Sweet,  potatoes,  Fla.,  bskt..  $2  to  $2.50; 
Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Del.  and  Md., 
%  bn.  bskt..  50c.  Radishes,  nearby,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.75.  Spinach,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.  Squash, 
nearby,  green,  bskt.,  25  to  75e:  white,  bskt., 
15  to  50e;  yellow,  bskt.,  15  to  50c.  Tomatoes, 
Md.,  lug,  40e  to  $1.13:  bskt.,  20  to  40c:  Pa., 
bskt.,  20  to  50c;  Jersey,  20-qt.  crate,  25e  to 
$1,75;  up-river,  lug.  75c  to  $1.50;  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50;  repacked,  72-90s,  crate,  75c  to  $1.75. 
Watercress,  Sn.  and  En.,  100  belts.,  $2  to  $3. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.11%;  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.28%:  corn,  78%c;  oats,  56V>c;  rve.  7744c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35e;  eggs,  30  to  35e;  chickens,  35c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4.25  to 
$5.50;  common.  $3.25  to  $4.25;  choice,  1.100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $8;  good,  $0  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium.  $5  to  $6;  choice.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7.25 
to  $8;  good,  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Heifers,  choice, 
$5.50  to  $6:  good,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  medium,  $3.25 
to  $4.75;  common,  $2.25  to  $3.35.  Cows,  choice, 
$3.75  to  $4.75;  good.  $3.25  to'  $3.75;  common  and 
medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1  to  $2.25.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $4.25  to 
$5.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.25  to 
$4.25  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $6  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  cull  and  cutter,  $3.50  to 
$5.50.  Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $0;  common  and 
medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  good  and  choice.  800 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $6;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  250  to 
290  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $3.75. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to 
$8;  yearling  wethers,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  ewes, 
$1  to  $3. 
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MANAMAR 

MINERALS  FROM  THE  SEA 

Condition!  Corn 

Heavy  milk  production  at  lower  feed  costs  is  possi¬ 
ble  with  Park  &  Pollard  Dairy  Rations.  Made  with 
ManAmar  they  keep  cows  in  top  condition* 


value  of  ManAmar.  It  keeps  cows  in  ‘bloom’  the  year 
around.  In  200  calvings  we  have  had  no  retained 
afterbirths.” 

CALF  MANNA.  Learn  about  this  superior 


calf  ration  endorsed  by  Carnation  Milk  Farms.  See  Your 
no _  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  Today  or  Write_for 


Circular  on  Lower  Feed  Costs.  .  .  The 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.,357 Hertel  Ave. 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Boston,  Mass. 


FEED-COMPARE -CONVINCE  YOURSELF 
THE  MILK  CHECK  TELLS  THE  STORY 


Specialty-Bred 

PULLETS 

6,  8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old 
Immediate  Delivery — Reasonable  Prices 

Pullets  range-raised  on  our  own  farm,  hatched 
from  eggs  we  ourselves  produced.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  hy  nine  Massachusetts  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  3  successive  years.  Real  money-makers 
for  fall  and  winter. 

BABY  CHICKS — Limited  summer  hatches  every 
week  for  broilers  and  battery  egg  factories. 

Sexed  Baby  Cockerels.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets  (90% 
Sex  Guaranteed),  Baby  Chicks,  both  sexes. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (ptdlorum  disease)  hy  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method  under  supervision  of  Mass.  State 
Experiment  Station.  $500  Bond  protects  you 
BSawStDthe  slightest  PossiMlity  of  loss  from 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  S6S 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS] 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


*ja  rm 

Ri.Reds 

PULLETS— 6  TO  16  WEEKS  OLD 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  thrifty 
Pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock,  all  100% 
Moss  Farm  strain,  at  moderate  prices.  These 
birds  carry  the  same  blood  as  our  pen  which 
led  all  Reds  in  the  latest  completed  New 
York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest 
SUMMER  CHICKS— R.I.  Reds  and  B.  Rock- 
Bed  Cross.  Limited  weekly  hatches.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices. 

Free  Replacement  of  Losses  above  2%  during 
first  14  days.  Write  today  for  prices  &  catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS.  I 


“WELL  BRED  ■A**  WELL  BREEDERS” 


All  chicks  produced  from  Hocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  .Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 


8-10  Weeks  Old  Pullets,  Reds  and  Bar¬ 
red  llallcross  60c  f.o.b.  Wallingford 


Hall  Bros.  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


NEW  SQUAB  LIBRARY  FREE 


New 

tom 

one 

tiir 

9k 


New  pictures,  new  articles  tell  how  1834  cus¬ 
tomers  make  money  breeding  PR  Royal  Squabs, 
one  pound  when  25  days  old.  Illustrated.  Send 
three  cent  stamp  for  mailing.  1 934  news.  Learn 
why,  how,  where,  prices,  details.  Our  34th  year. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY. 
205  H  Street  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


W  Wtc  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

Chicks,  $8  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $6  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Dept.  F 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Prices. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


^rJcr  Reduced  Summer  Prices.  Strong,  vigorous,  large  type  chicks® 

..s'  Highest  quality.  Bloodtested  by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  ' 

|  Livability  guarantee.  C.  0.  D.  50^  100  600  lOOO 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Jtnconaa  .  ,  .  $3.50  6.75  39.00  65.00 

Wh.  Brr’d  &  Buff  Rks.,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orp.  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 

S.C.&R.C.R.I.Reds,Bf.,Bl.&Wh.Minorcas  4.00  7,75  45.00  75.00 
Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks. 

Order  from  this  adv.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  1  J^c  additional.  Gold  Mating 
6lightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C-C-C.  No.  1239. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  26  BUCYRUS,  OHld 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Rocks  &  Reds _  6.30  31.50  63.00 

lOOjt  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
.  ,  Barred  Rocks,  $6.30.  Leghorns, 

$6.30.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


HUSKY  CHICKS 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  R.  I.  Reds 

$1.25  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  I  .  I„  N.  Y. 


AilmlVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
2391  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCH0NBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

150  Mated  Pigeons  old. Very  beet  selected  from 

1200  breeders.  Selling  out.  St. OO  pair. 

J.  D.  WILSON.  Route  1,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES:  JULY  2-9-16-23-30;  AUGUST  6-13-20-27. 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White)  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $3.30  $6.40  $32.00  $63.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks:  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  3.60  7.00  34.00  67.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERI DiAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS— SPECIAL  QUALITY  FOR  1934 

Chicks  For  Sale  Every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  592. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks.  Excellent  for  Broilers . 

White  Minorcas . 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . . 

Started  Chicks  10c  up.  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Stained  Antigen  Method  for  BWD. 
order,  bal.  COD.  MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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August  4.  19:44 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  of  our  readers  reports  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  parcel  post  package  with  a 
<'.  O.  D.  charge  of  $2.50  which  she  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  as  she  had  never  given 
any  order  for  such  a  package.  The  post¬ 
master  took  it  cheerfully,  remarking  that 
he  was  returning  seven  other  packages 
from  the  Spors  Importing  Co.,  Le  Center, 
Minn.,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  same 
firm  to  people  who  had  never  ordered 
goods  through  an  agent  or  otherwise.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  a  card  was  received  from  the 
concern  saying  that  an  agent  selling  their 
merchandise  had  instructed  them  to  send 
the  parcel  C.  O.  D.  It  was  said  to  con¬ 
tain  an  imitation  pearl  and  an  imitation 
crystal  necklace,  and  if  not  ordered  to 
instruct  postmaster  to  return  at  the  com¬ 
pany's  expense.  If  the  C.  O.  D.  charges 
had  been  paid  and  parties  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  necklaces  they  could  be 
returned  and  credit  would  be  allowed. 
They  concluded  by  saying.  “We  regret 
the  incident,”  making  it  appear  to  be  an 
error  of  the  agent.  We  hear  from  many 
sections  that  packages  are  being  offered  in 
a  similar  manner  from  various  concerns 
and  it  sounds  to  us  like  a  racket.  If  un¬ 
ordered  goods  are  offered  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  take  them. 


I  sent  a  package  to  If  &  11  Iiaw  Fur 
Co.,  138  W.  27th  St..  New  York,  Maurice 
Rosee,  manager,  by  insured  parcel  post. 
It  was  signed  for  by  B.  Linn,  according 
to  post  office  tracer.  The  package  con¬ 
tained  one  muskrat  and  a  small  amount 
of  ginseng.  We  have  not  received  cheek 
or  payment  of  any  kind.  What  could  be 
done,  as  we  need  the  money  very  badly? 
The  package  was  worth  about  $4.50. 
Would  like  to  have  you  help  us  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  it.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  a  card  from  the  II  & 
It  Raw  Fur  Co.,  138  W.  27th  St..  New 
York,  who  will  not.  to  date,  send  me  re¬ 
turns  of  furs  I  shipped  them  valued  at 
$10.  Furs  were  very  cheap  last  Spring, 
and  when  you  consider  the  miles  I 
tramped  tending  traps  and  the  numerous 
skins  it  took  to  make  a  dollar,  I  am  a 
heavy  loser,  one  of  the  destitute  farmers. 

Maryland.  h.  g.  s. 

Several  complaints  were  received 
against  these  people  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  Avere  made  to  locate  them,  but  with¬ 
out  avail.  Our  attorney  could  not  locate 
any  trace  of  them  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  Avould  like  their  address  if  any  of  our 
readers  get  track  of  them. 


I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  collect  my  ac¬ 
count  from  the  following  :  In  1931  I  re¬ 
ceived  two  orders  from  F.  M.  Ellis,  tree 
seedsman,  P.  O.  Box  491,  Griffin.  Ga., 
and  I  filled  his  order  and  also  sent  species 
of  tree  and  shrub  seeds  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  I  had  received  the  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  receipt  of  these  seeds  1  sent 
and  asked  that  the  money  ($89.85) 
should  be  sent  shortly,  but  he  did  not 
remit  the  amount,  although  I  had  asked 
him  more  than  tAvice.  In  receiving  my 
list  he  gave  me  an  order  and  apologized 
for  not  having  sent  remittance  and  said 
his  business  had  been  undergoing  a  re¬ 
organization  but  I  Avould  receive  Avithin  a 
short  time  a  bank  draft  for  the  amount 
of  my  account.  He  did  not  remit  so  I 
AArrote  again  and  I  received  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  the  same  thing,  but  that  if  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  neAV  order  he  Avill  remit  imme¬ 
diately  by  cable,  on  receiving  my  cable. 
So  I  cabled  him  but  he  never  remitted. 

Japan.  K.  Y. 

Our  efforts  were  unavailing  and  Ave 
could  get  no  reply  whatever  from  Mr. 
Ellis.  Our  attorney  took  a  hand  in  the 
account  and  through  correspondents  in 
Griffin,  Ga.,  he  Avas  advised  that  the  ac¬ 
count  was  totally  worthless.  Ellis  shows 
no  disposition  whatever  to  pay  and 
was  reported  to  have  no  property  on 
which  a  judgment  could  be  obtained.  In 
fact  there  Avere  a  number  of  claims 
against  hiim  and  they  were  returned  un¬ 
collected  for  the  same  reason.  We  are 
sorry  to  fail  our  Japanese  friend  and 
regret  that  he  Avas  the  victim  of  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer. 


George  H.  Currier  recently  pleaded 
guilty  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  in  connection  Avith  his  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Monarch  Royalty  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  alleged  that  the  book  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  Avas  arbi¬ 
trarily  increased  by  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  proceeds  of  stock  sales  used 
to  pay  dividends ;  that  salesmen  were 
paid  exorbitant  commissions,  and  other 
devices  used  to  mislead  the  buying  public. 


I  hardly  can  find  the  correct  expres-  - 
sions  to  formulate  my  thanks  for  the  help  I 
so  cheerfully  given  me  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  obtain  the  cancellation  of  a  contract 
Avliich  would  have  meant  quite  a  loss  to 
us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  attempts 
to  settle  this.  I  am  certain  that  I  never 
could  have  obtained  such  a  redress  even 
if  Ave  had  gone  to  the  courts.  I  am  glad 
I  became  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  A’ears 
ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  thought  a  great 
deal  of  by  all  members  of  the  family. 
TV  e  feel  that  AATe  can  rely  on  safe,  sound, 
honest  information  AArheneAer  A\'e  are  in 
need  of  making  some  decisions,  a.  x.  m. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  haA-e  been  helpful,  and 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  acknoAvl- 
edgment. 

November  14.  1933.  a  man  by  the  name 
of  L.  M.  MacDougal  Avas  representing 
the  Motor  Association  of  Maine.  He 
asked  us  to  pay  a  fee  of  $3  to  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  tourists’  guides.  His  office  was 
supposed  to  be  in  Bangor.  Me.  As  he 
was  situated  in  a  nearby  tOAA’n  I  signed 
up.  I  paid  $2.  balance  due  $1.  to  be  paid 
when  they  sent  papers  and  a  sign  to  dis¬ 
play.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him 
since.  I  inquired  from  one  of  the  largest 
auto  Avholesale  houses  in  Bangor.  They 
said  they  thought  my  $2  Avas  gone  with- 
out  anything  to  shoAV  for  it.  I  have  my 
receipt  to  show  that  I  paid  this.  It  is 
all  made  out  by  typeAvriter.  name  and  all. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  about 

it?.r  .  M.  B. 

Maine. 

Our  letter  to  the  Motor  Association  of 
Maine  Avas  recevied  by  the  Maine  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  Portland,  aaIio  say 
they  know  nothing  in  regard  to  any  ad¬ 
vertising  in  connection  Avith  tourists  nor 
any  L.  M.  MacDougal.  There  is  no 
motor  organization  in  the  Slate  by  the 
name  of  Motor  Association  of  Maine  that 
we  have  been  able  to  locate  though  there 
are  said  to  be  many  fly-by-night  concerns 
in  different  localities  from  time  to  time. 

It  Avould  appear  to  be  a  fictitious  concern 
endeavoring  to  sell  space  in  a  non-  ex¬ 
istent  tourist  guide. 

Do  you  know  who  the  Commercial 
Forwarders,  3500  Mospratt  St..  Chicago, 
Ill.,  are  and  what  good  they  are?  Some 
time  ago  I  received  a  card  from  them 
saying  they  had  a  package  bearing  my 
name  and  address,  prepaid  and  if  I 
would  sign  my  name  and  get  my  banker 
to  sign  card  for  identification  tliev  would 
send  package.  My  banker  refused  to 
sign  this  card  and  advised  me  to  send 
card  back  telling  them  to  send  package 
directly  to  him.  In  about  tAA’o  Aveeks  I 
received  a  package  of  five  plain  en¬ 
velopes.  I  returned  them  at  once  saying 
I  had  not  ordered  any  envelopes  from 
them  and  I  would  not  accept  them.  That 
is  the  last  I  heard.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  this?  o.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  consider  this  just  another  racket  to 
get  you  to  pay  for  something  you  have 
not  ordered  and  which  you  did  not  Avant. 

It  AAras  not  necessary  to  return  them. 


I  shipped  tAVo  cases  of  eggs  to  the 
Stewart  Dairy  Co..  721  E.  136th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  lr.  I  received  pay  for  one 
case  but  haAre  not  heard  from  other.  Will 
you  see  if  you  can  collect  this  for  me? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  j.  h. 

This  is  another  concern  that  has  folded 
up,  disappeared  and  left  no  forwarding 
address.  \\  e  will  be  glad  to  look  up 
ratings  for  our  readers.  There  is  some 
protection  in  shipping  to  bonded  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  but  none  Avlmtever  AA'itli 
unknoAvn  parties  who  do  not  establish  a 
credit  standing. 

On  January  18.  1934.  I  shipped  four 
cases  of  eggs  to  Ncav  York,  to  Gulkin  & 
Weitman,  Inc.,  172  Duane  St.,  NeAV 
York,  60  dozen  large  and  60  dozen  me¬ 
dium.  The_  price  of  the  eggs  at  that 
time  AA-as  2oc  a  dozen  for  large  and  22c 
for  the  medium  eggs.  The  total  of  the 
check  Avas  supposed  to  be  $28.20.  This 
gentleman  sent  me  a  check  for  only  $16. 
He  deducted  80c  for  express  charges  and 
kept  $11.40.  1  Avrote  him  several  letters 

concerning  this  $11.40.  m.  s. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

In  response  to  our  letters  Gulkin  & 
M  eitman  reported  that  some  two  years 
ago  they  had  sent  a  check  to  this  party 
in  error.  The  subscriber  claims  he  never 
received  such  a  check.  We  requested 
them  to  send  us  the  canceled  check  to 
compare  the  signature  but  they  made  no 
reply  and  iioav  have  disappeared.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  contradictory  statements  and 
final  action  Ave  publish  the  record  for  the 
benefit  of  other’s  in  the  event  they  appear 
at  some  other  location. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  by  Eggs.  Inc., 
SmitlitpAvn  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reorganize  under  the  neAV 
bankruptcy  re-organization  act.  The  cor¬ 
poration  lists  assets  at  $15,301.26.  and 
liabilities  at  $18,825.38. 
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AV€AfL 


cAoAA^jcif^ut 

^ie  iva&4avec(! 


“ I  hear  your  barn  burned 
the  other  day.” 

“Yes,  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  a  roof  over  my  head 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
telephone.  I  called  Dave 
and  he  got  busy  on  the 
line  and  rounded  up  a 
hunch  of  men  in  a  hurry. 

They  saved  the  house,  but  the  shingles  Avere  charred — it  came 
that  near  burning!” 

This  conversation  shows  how  closely  a  farmer  near  Craw- 
fordsville,  Iovva,  came  to  losing  his  house  from  the  same  fire 
that  burned  his  barn.  Only  the  hurried  telephone  call  brought 
help  in  time. 

In  emergencies — fire,  theft,  accident,  illness — you  turn  to 
the  telephone.  It  sends  your  urgent  voice  to  doctor,  veteri¬ 
narian,  friend  and  neighbor.  In  the  regular  routine  of  life, 
you  use  the  telephone  in  many  different  ways.  You  call  for 
market  news  and  for  hands  in  haying  season.  It  keeps  you  in 
touch  with  relatives  and  with  the  children  when  they  are  away 
from  home.  Its  help  and  convenience  are  almost  indispensable. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


EVERY  RAY  IS  LARIES’  RAY 


at  the  STATE 

Having  long  recognized  the  im¬ 
portant  part  played  by  Domestic 
Arts  and  allied  activities  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  the  officials  are  happy 
to  announce  the  realization  of  their 
dream  of  building  a  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ing  for  these  activities. 

The  new  building,  which  will  be 
ready  for  use  this  year,  cost  nearly 
$100,000,  and  it  is  worth  it !  It  will  per¬ 
mit  wide  expansion  of  the  feminine 
activities  at  the  Fair.  This  year  there 


FAIR  this  year 

will  be  more  Home  Bureau  exhibits, 
speakers  every  day  of  the  fair  in  the 
large,  comfortable  auditorium,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Fair, 
a  really  complete  program  of  activities 
for  women.  COME  AND  ENJOY  THE 
DIFFERENCE. 

Look  For  These  Attractions 

Exhibits  and  Judging — Horse  Events 
— Evening  Show  in  Coliseum — Indian 
Village — Speakers— 4-H  Club  Activities. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE.  N,Y. —  SEPT.  1  TO  8,  1934 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lxyvvvuui'tur  c% 
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Choose  for 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70tk£t  BROADWAY  71st St. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.’  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


LARGE  PRODUCE  HOUSE 

want  young,  reliable  farmers,  with  trucks,  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  to  engage  and  haul  produce  and  sell  baskets  to 
growers.  Co-operative  plan  assures  good  income.  Give 
references.  SMITH  PRODUCE  CO.,  Baltimore  Md. 


D  HTTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  1  L IV  1C.  o  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CIDER  MAKERS’  SU  PPL  I ES— most  complete  stock 
offered  by  the  builders  of  the  MOUNT  ( 1 !  LEA  1 '  Cider 
Presses — the  original  hydraulic  line.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  NET  PRICE  Catalog  83-R. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wi.s. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 

25c.  Quick  service. 


Colored  enlargement  with  each 
roll  of  film  developed  and  printed, 
I.aCROSSE  FILM  CO.,  I.aCrosse,  Wis. 


rinrn  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps,  Screens, 
V  i  If  L IV  Filters,  Supplies.  Catalog  R.  gives  valuable 
information  free.  PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


9ft  A  ACRES— Half  White  Pine,  worth  selling  price, 
Lebanon  valley,  concrete  road,  50  tillable,  good 
house,  $4,500 — $1,500  cash.  DRUMM  .  Nivervllle,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
$20  and  board  first  month:  steady  job  at  $25  if 
you  make  good.  F.  W.  COREY  &  SON,  It.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  LIGHT  he  usework.  small  family,  no 
cooking;  $15  start.  Write  F.  SCHWARTZ, 
345  East  7Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  A  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  first-class  milker  and  handy 
with  tools;  willing  to  pay  $35  a  month,  room 
and  board  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
8097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  couple  for  housework, 
laundry  and  gardening;  permanent;  may  have 
5-vear-old  child;  references;  write  RUSSELL 
KIRBY,  Garden  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  man  on  small 
farm;  $10  per  month,  room  and  board;  per¬ 
manent.  WM.  DICKINSON,  ltt.  3,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — October,  married  couple,  no  children; 

experienced  general  and  sundry  farm  work; 
drive  ear;  reasonable  wages;  cottage,  modern 
improvements.  A.  J.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  89,  New 
London,  Conn. 

GIRL,  WHITE,  Protestant,  for  general  house¬ 
work;  2  adults,  1  child;  country  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  all  conveniences:  $20  per  month;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  caretakers  for  chil- 
dren’’s  camp  near  Poughkeepsie;  man  to  care 
for  lawns,  garden  and  repairs  to  buildings; 
woman  to  care  for  house;  permanent  job  for 
right  couple:  send  references  ami  experience  to 
ADVERTISER  8118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wanted  for  light  farm 
work;  one  team  and  one  cow  kept.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High  school  boy,  permanent  home  on 
small  farm;  young  people;  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  HOWARD  l’ASEL,  Elba,  N.  V. 

WANTED — Single  man  who  can  handle  team, 
drive  lawn  mower,  handy  with  tools,  all 
around  work  on  estate;  room  and  board,  $-5 
month  to  start,  age  28-35,  German  or  Polish. 
BOX  205,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  100-ACRE  farm  on  shares;  must 
have  stock  and  tools;  near  Easton,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  HANDYMAN,  farm: 
board,  $20  monthly.  BOX  284,  R.  D.  1. 
town,  Pa. 


room, 

Heller- 


W  ANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife  without 
children  and  experienced  with  farm  and  stock 
to  so  on  my  50- acre  farm,  Northwest  1  eiinsyl- 
vania*  equipped:  reference;  permanent  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  8123,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Intelligent  woman,  25-3o,  experi¬ 
enced  general  housework,  plain  cooking,  small 
laundry,  small  family,  Jewish,  physician;  good 
permanent  home;  no  triflers;  full  particulars, 
inferences  in  first  letter;  interview  if  possible. 
KEL.UAN,  333  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  dairy  farm,  good  milker  and 
teamster;  steady;  $20,  board  and  room.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm,  married 
couple.  35-40  years,  no  children;  mail  as  work¬ 
ing  outside  foreman;  must  have  experience  and 
lie  capable  of  assuming  full  charge  of  work: 
wife  willing  to  do  some  housework:  give  ages, 
experience,  wages  expected  and  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  S133, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters, 
or  two  friends;  one.  cooking,  baking;  other 
general  housework,  help  care  children;  reason¬ 
able  wages,  good  country  home:  send  photo,  full 
particulars,  when  writing.  MRS.  SCHUYLER 
JACKSON.  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANTED  - —  General  houseworker;  must  know 
plain  cooking,  be  neat  and  willing:  own 
room,  board.  $20  a  mouth:  state  experience, 
age.  in  letter  to  MRS.  HEATON  MANICE, 
33-02  159th  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  - —  Single  man  on  poultry  farm  in 
Western  New  York:  give  age.  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience.  reference:  $20  per  month  and  found. 
ADVERTISER  8136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  unusual  opportunity  for  a  set¬ 
tled  white  woman,  preferably  30  to  40,  who 
would  appreciate  a  good  home  in  family  of  two 
on  one  of  the  most  attractive  small  estates  on 
Long  Island;  general  housework,  cook  and  laun¬ 
dry  with  all  flat  work  sent  out;  must  be  a  lover 
of  dogs:  salary  $40  per  month.  BOX  703, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced,  sober, 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  8090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  gardener  and  poul- 
tryman,  middle-aged  American,  handy  with  all 
kinds  of  tools,  wishes  position  on  estate;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  S091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  couple  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity,  intelligence,  as  caretaker:  technically 
educated,  handv  with  tools,  driver’s  license, 
willing  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  8092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  family,  farm  experienced. 

desire  to  locate  on  a  farm  stocked  and 
equipped,  to  operate  on  share  basis  or  pur¬ 
chase  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  8093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  CARETAKER,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming:  take  care 
of  dairy  farm.  BOX  141,  Greenvale,  L.  I., 
X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  CAPABLE  of  handling  best  herds, 
efficient  manager:  write  for  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  near  station, 
stores:  7  rooms,  bath,  electric;  3.000  ca¬ 
pacity  laying  houses,  automatic  fountains,  elec¬ 
tric;  barn,  etc.:  7  >4  acres  fertile  soil,  stock, 
equipment:  $7,500.  terms:  or  exchange  for  dairy 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ABLE  WORKMAN  with  experience,  competent. 

capable  as  working  manager,  with  reference, 
on  poultry  farm:  $15  month;  working  presently. 
FARRELL  HOPKINS,  It.  V.  D.  3.' care  Carp. 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION — Am  seeking  a  good  place  for  all¬ 
round  farm  hand,  married,  35:  with  us  nine 
years:  wages  secondary.  Address  MANAGER, 
Grand  View  Farm,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  LONG  experience  all  branches, 
wants  position  with  one  who  appreciates  a 
good  man;  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER 
8099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position:  honest,  dependable. 

gardener,  repairs,  carpenter,  handy;  good 
cook:  general  houseworker,  neat,  clean.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8100.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  drive  ear,  exceptional 
ability,  guarantee  constant  high  production, 
meaty  broilers  and  clear  up  any  disease.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8101.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  60,  CARPENTER,  builds,  repairs,  paints. 

concrete  work,  auto  license,  do  anything  and 
everything;  good  gardener;  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
wages  $30  per  month,  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — University  library  school  graduate 
desires  position  in  a  library  or  book  store. 
ADVERTISER  8103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wishes  position  on  estate 
or  farm;  experienced  in  farming,  dairying, 
gardening.  ADVERTISER  8104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE.  REFINED,  healthy  Protestant  woman. 

53.  desires  position  as  housekeeper,  com¬ 
panion  iu  small  family;  comfortable,  refined 
home  only  considered;  go  anywhere  but  prefer 
country :  references.  ADVERTISER  S105,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  young,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  farming  and  stock ; 
capable,  dependable,  liouest;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  married,  no  children;  wife  willing  to 
work  if  necessary:  chauffeur's  license:  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred.  II.  v.  d.  MEULEN,  care  C.  B. 
Wright,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  LONG  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  Protestant,  American,  34.  single,  capa¬ 
ble,  reliable;  reference.  C.  TILTMORE,  12 
Fernald  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


WOMAN.  40,  HOUSEKEEPER,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  VIOLA  KIRK,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Couple,  farm  experienced, 
caretaker,  chauffeur,  handy-man;  cook,  wai¬ 
tress,  housework:  best  references;  state  salary. 
BOX  37,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  experienced,  witli 
agricultural  school  education:  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  8108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  middle-aged,  Protestant, 
desire  positions  as  good  plain  cook  or  house¬ 
keeper.  and  caretaker;  handy  all  around.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S110.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  long  years  experience 
in  all  branches,  wants  position,  private  or 
commercial.  ADVERTISER  Sill,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  age  30,  no  children,  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  gentleman  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  poultry  business  on  a  large  scale; 
we  will  go  anywhere  within  150  miles  of  New 
York  City  or  Boston,  Mass.:  if  you  haven’t  a 
suitable  farm  I  have  one  bordering  a  beautiful 
lake  in  Massachusetts;  I  know  the  business  and 
have  the  waiting  markets;  now  is  the  time 
to  start.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  17,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Conn. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN,  30,  desires  location; 

practical  foreman,  herdsman ;  life  experience 
general  farming,  dairying,  care,  raising,  feeding, 
livestock,  all  crops,  poultry,  turkeys,  trucks, 
tractors,  all  farm  machinery;  one  child;  write 
fully,  interview  desired.  BOX  92,  Amesbury, 
Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN,  27,  wants  steady  work  on  farm; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  barn-man;  clean,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  good  references.  JOSEPH 
KVITAS,  30  Mansion  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm 
or  estate:  good  cow  man,  can  operate  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  BOX  403,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  dairyman,  bottler,  pas¬ 
teurizer,  butter-maker,  able  to  milk  20  to  30 
cows  by  hand  or  with  machine,  tractor  and 
truck  driver  with  New  York  license;  last  four 
years  foreman  on  100-cow  dairy;  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  age  35.  sober  and  reliable.  HARRY  L. 

ROBERTS,  Box  224,  Lincoln,  N.  H. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Dairyman,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  six  years  one  place,  married:  no  liquor 
or  tobacco:  references.  RAY  BARKER,  Peace 
Dale.  R.  I. 


POSITION  AS  MANAGER  or  foreman  on  farm 
or  estate;  poultry  specialist,  understand  all 
lines  of  agriculture;  experienced  on  farm  and 
estate.  CLIFFORD  FISH,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  wants  work 
on  farm  by  month;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  WORKING  manager,  all  branches; 

can  make  farming  pay.  21  CAMP  ST.,  Apart¬ 
ment  2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  (2  boys  13-10).  experienced 
in  dairying,  poultry,  ducks,  vegetables;  wife 
to  do  housework;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
S134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  FRUIT  farm  by  graduate  of 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Farmingdale: 
chauffeur’s  license.  HENRY  SMITH,  Route  1, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  desires  position  on  farm, 
dairy,  experienced;  ADVERTISER  8132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate,  handy  with  tools.  FRED  PREUSS, 
27  Broad  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  one  child;  experienced 
all  branches,  grade  A  milk  production,  feed 
ing,  calf-raising,  butter  making,  general  farm 
knowledge:  references.  ADVERTISER  8130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  SINGLE  woman  wants  position  as 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  8128,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  OR  HELPER,  useful,  middle-aged, 
single,  references.  ADVERTISER  8126.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  EFFICIENT  worker  seeks 
work  on  private  estate  or  boarding  house: 
handy  witli  tools,  will  also  do  outside  work: 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8135.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  AND  TEAMSTER  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate:  some  farming  experience.  P.  CONKLIN. 
Wortendyke.  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CIDER  MILL  for  sale,  good  location,  near  N. 

Y.  C.  R.  R..  and  cold  storage:  inquire 
JEREMIAH  LASHER.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  house,  near  village,  driven 
well,  electricity,  garage,  bath,  heat:  $3,900. 
%  cash.  W.  F.  VAN  DIEN,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  modern  dairy  business 
for  sale  in  the  heart  of  Long  Island:  party 
must  have  $5,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  S096, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  SO  or  160  acres  in  Southwestern 
Colorado  for  New  York  State  farm.  AUGUST 
WEINMANN,  Prompton.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  hotel  with  cabins,  ga¬ 
rage  business:  U.  S.  Route  20:  all  furnished 
and  equipped;  photo.  J.  W.  JENSEN,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  about  $200  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  monthly;  give  full  particulars.  Address 
McKEE,  211-24-45  Drive.  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THREE  HUNDRED  down  buys  seventy-acre 
home:  State  road:  house,  barns,  hennery; 
bargain.  CHAS.  FARR.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gas  station  or  small  business;  price. 
ADVERTISER  8098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-COW  DAIRY  farm,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. ; 

convenient  to  favorable  market;  good  home, 
pleasant  view  and  telephone;  50-foot  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable;  other  buildings;  60  acres  creek 
bottom  fields,  48  pasture:  some  fruit;  $4,500, 
long  term,  easy  payments;  free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  garden  farm,  10  acres  in 
asparagus.  9-room  house,  large  barn,  garage 
and  other  buildings:  electricity;  between  two 
State  roads.  MRS.  A.  E.  KRUEGER,  R.  F.  D. 
2.  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 25-80  acres  fairly  level,  good  farm, 
fairly  good  buildings,  on  highway:  electricity 
available:  preferred  between  Dover-Freehold,  N. 
J.  C.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  farm  in  Central  or 
Southern  New  Hampshire,  tavern,  dance  hall, 
trout  pools,  lunch-room  equipped,  living  quar¬ 
ters.  4U,  acres  land;  State  road.  MORRIS  C. 
CHASE,  Plantsville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  for  fruit,  poultry;  small  pay¬ 
ments;  teacher  wants  grade,  high.  English, 
history,  dramatics.  ADVERTISER  8112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Beautiful  three-acre  home.  Sunny 
South  Jersey;  write  for  particulars.  LESLIE 
STOWE,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm.  6- 
room  house,  electricity,  water,  heat;  2  miles 
to  city  Milltown:  $6,000,  cash  $2,500.  H. 
SERICK.  Rt.  4.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Farm  with  stream  or  lake  in  Orange 
County;  cheap.  ADVERTISER  8114.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CASH  BARGAIN — Fine  property  in  best  Otsego 
County  village:  large  shops,  garage,  house, 
gardens,  lawns,  henhouse,  improvements;  worth 
$6,000.  sell  for  almost  half.  ADVERTISER 
8116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  70  acres,  fair  buildings, 
woodlot.  silo,  henhouse,  tools  and  stock  in¬ 
cluded;  cheap.  ROBERT  J.  BOWMAN,  Spen¬ 
cer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Run-down  stock  farm,  large  pasture. 
BOX  54S,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
<»nd  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — In  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  large  two-apart¬ 
ment  house,  near  Cornell  University  and  other 
schools;  modern  improvements;  five-car  garage: 
property  suitable  for  family  desiring  to  educate 
children;  for  particulars,  price  and  terms,  write 
ADVERTISER  8107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  share,  farm,  by  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman;  no  children;  also  experi¬ 
enced  general  building  construction,  pipe  work 
and  accounting.  ADVERTISER  8119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  general  farm  by  October; 

will  buy  your  stock;  write  what  you  have. 
ADVERTISER  8121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7  ACRES,  6-ROOM  modern  bungalow,  fruit 
trees,  coops,  garage.  Vineland  district:  sell 
or  exchange  for  smaller  place:  near  village; 
Long  Island  preferred,  not  essential.  THOMSON. 
Porchtown  Ed.,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  farm  by  expe¬ 
rienced  and  recommended  farmer;  option  buy¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  8129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  250-acre  grade  A 
dairy  farm ;  new  barn,  other  buildings,  good 
ten-room  house,  spring  water:  sixty-five  miles 
from  New  York,  two  miles  from  railroad  and 
milk  station.  WILLIAM  J.  DYKEMAN,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  chicken  farm,  1.200  capacity, 
two  miles  Somerville,  N.  J. ;  $3,800.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  TO  RENT  small  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped:  one  that  will  justify  best  care  and 
management:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

160  ACRES  WITH  good  buildings,  15  minutes 
from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  sale:  will  make  terms 
for  right  party.  WM.  STORM,  161-22-118th 
Ave..  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS.  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  IN  GLASS,  pails,  60-lb.  cans:  liberal 
discount  on  300  lbs.  WIXSONS  HONEY, 
Dundee.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Clover  honey,  light  amber,  60  lbs. 

$4.20;  write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1  75 
prepaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fine  clover,  in  new  60s,  $4.50.  W  4R- 
REN  MOORE.  Naples,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  fancy  clover  honey,  five  pounds  $1 
six  five-pound  pails  $5,  postpaid.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS.  Buckland,  Mass. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey.  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  third 
zone,  90e:  2  pails,  $1.70:  four,  $3.  HUGH 

GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

DELAWARE  VALLEY,  Catskill  Mountains; 

home  cooking;  $10.  C.  B.  ELVVOOD,  Shaver- 
town,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  W' ANTED  —  Accommodations  for 
two.  MRS.  FRANK  MERCER,  Hillsdale,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  YV 

HOPE  FARM,  private  lake,  fishing,  boating, 

.  swimming ;  State  road;  110  acres;  good  build- 
ings;  $4,000,  $500  cash,  $30  month.  LUTHER 
SNYDER.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACK^  - — -  Boarders  on  modern  farm 
X  HERMAN  STORCK,  North  Creek, 

BOARDERS  WANTED — On  road  to  Galen  Hall; 

all  conveniences.  MRS.  HENRY  BOHN  Wer- 
nersville.  Pa. 

GUESTS,  SUMMER  or  permanent,  adults  or 
children:  refined  country  home.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  garden,  poultry  privileges;  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing.  hunting;  $10  week,  $35  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YEAR  ROUND  country  board  for  elderly  or 
convalescing  gentlemen;  all  conveniences:  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

QUIET  COUNTRY  home,  three  miles  from 
Cayuga  Lake.  ALICE  MITCHELL,  Aurora-on- 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD,  children,  all-year,  reason¬ 
able:  fresh  eggs,  butter.  FRANCES'  SHAF¬ 
FER,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 

COL  NIRY  BOARD  — ■  Housekeeping  rooms,  un¬ 
usually  pleasant:  very  reasonable:  real  coun¬ 
try  advantages.  ADVERTISER  8131,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  accommodate  6  adults, 
modern:  Pemigewasset  Valley.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  rates  moderate.  ADVERTISER  8124 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 
bees.  70c  each;  10  for  65c  each;  25  for  55c 
each:  immediate  shipments:  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


WANTED — Will  buy  iron  meteorites;  state  size 
and  weight.  RAY  LOSEY,  Blairstown.  N.  J. 


FOUR-SEATED  DEMOCRAT  wagons,  buggies. 

runabouts,  poles  and  shafts  complete,  four-in 
hand  whips,  single  and  double  harness,  sulkies 
and  gigs:  entire  contents  of  my  stable  for  sale. 
CHANDLER,  Thompson,  Conn. 


WAMED- — I  arm  lighting  plant,  with  or  with¬ 
out  batteries.  Write  R.  D.  394,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


LISTEN  in  on  any  talk  about  farm  trucks,  and  what  do  you  hear 
J  most  of  all:  Chevrolet!  CHEVROLET!  Everybody,  every¬ 
where,  has  something  good  to  say  about  the  big,  husky  Chevrolet — 
and  for  several  natural  reasons:  Chevrolet  is  selling  more  trucks 
than  any  other  manufacturer,  it’s  the  leader  in  popularity!  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  using  less  gas  and  oil  than  any  other.  It’s  the  leader  in  econ¬ 
omy!  Chevrolet  is  making  a  greater  name  for  itself — in  dependability 
and  long  life — than  any  other.  It’s  the  leader  in  reputation — and 
quality!  And  squarely  behind  this  triple  leadership  stands  one 
highly  significant  fact:  The  Chevrolet  truck  is  the  only  valve-in¬ 
head  design  Six  in  the  low-price  field!  Valve-in-head  design — for  the 
MOST  power  out  of  the  LEAST  gas.  Valve-in-head  design— for 
easy  servicing  of  the  motor  and  small  repair  costs!  SIX  cylinders— 
for  lowest  gas  consumption,  lowest  oil  consumption,  and  lowest  cost 
for  upkeep  and  repairs!  Protect  your  hard-earned  dollars — save 
with  a  Chevrolet  farm  truck — the  lowest-priced  six-cylinder  truck 
on  the  market  today. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HERE’S  PROOF  OF  SIX-CYLINDER  ECONOMY! 

This  Chevrolet  six-cylinder  truck,  owned  by  the  Western  Oil  Company,  of  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  has  run  up  a  total  of  more  than  130,000  miles  ...  a  total  of  1,432,640  gross  ton 
miles.  "Not  until  it  reached  62.000  miles  did  it  require  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs.  This 
job  now  looks  and  acts  like  new." 


Save  with  a 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
SIX-CYLINDER 
CHEVROLET 
TRUCK 


Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.M.A.C,  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value . 
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Plant  Propagation  —  Bud  Grafting  or 

Budding 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Budding  is  a  form  of  grafting  in  which  a  bud 
rather  than  a  shoot  or  scion  is  inserted  upon  the 
stock.  Since  only  a  single  bud  is  used,  it  is  more 
economical  of  wood.  It  is  used  both  to  propagate 
nursery  plants  and  to  top-work  young  trees.  Stone 
fruits,  as  the  cherry,  peach  and  plum,  are  more 
easily  propagated  by  budding  than  by  grafting  for 
the  reason  that  cherry,  peach  and  plum  wood  does 
not  split  well  for  grafting,  while  the  bark  splits 
readily  for  budding. 

Budding  is  done  in  the  Summer  after  buds  of  the 
current  season  have  matured.  The  leaves  on  the 
bud-sticks  are  trimmed  away,  leaving  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  as  a  handle  to  the  bud 
(Fig.  A).  After  trimming,  the  sticks  are  wrapped 
in  damp  burlap,  for  once  they  become  dried  they  are 
worthless.  As  in  grafting,  the  buds  at  the  tip  and 
at  the  base  of  the  year’s  growth  are  discarded  and 
only  plump,  hard  buds  near  the  middle  are  used. 

At  the  point  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted  a 
T-shaped  incision  is  made,  the  transverse  cut  being 
made  by  a  rocking  motion  of  the  knife  and  the  ver¬ 
tical  one  by  drawing  the  knife  upward  lightly  from 
a  point  about  an  inch  below  the  first  cut  (Fig.  C). 
Before  removing  the  knife  a  slight  twist  of  the  blade 
will  loosen  the  edges.  Here  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  straight-pointed  knife 
over  the  curved  form  is  apparent,  for 
the  latter  could  not  be  twisted  to  open 
the  bark  without  boring  into  and  in¬ 
juring  the  tender  tissue  beneath. 

The  bud  is  cut  from  below  upward 
with  a  drawing  motion  of  the  knife. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  bark  is  cut 
at  the  point  of  the  bud  so  that  it  will 
not  crumple  when  inserted  into  the 
stock.  No  wood  is  cut  away  with  the 
bud  unless  just  under  the  “eye" ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bud  must  not 
be  cut  so  thin  that  the  soft  growing 
tissue  between  the  bark  and  wood  is 
injured.  With  fruit  plants,  one  may 
leave  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  while  with 
roses  it  is  customary  to  remove  all  the 
wood  by  making  the  first  upward  cut 
very  deep  and  severing  the  bark  by  a 
cross-cut  above  the  bud  (Fig.  B). 

Grasping  the  shield  firmly  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  it  is  carefully 
lifted  from  the  wood,  without  tearing 
the  bud.  With  the  leaf  stem  as  a  han¬ 
dle,  the  bud  is  inserted  into  the  T-¬ 
shaped  incision  and  pushed  down  until 
its  “heel'’  is  flush  with  the  transverse 
cut  (Fig.  D). 

No  waxing  is  necessary,  but  the  bud 
must  be  tied.  For  this  purpose  raffia 
and  rubber  budding  strips  are  used. 

Raffia  is  cut  into  lengths  of  IS  or  20 
inches  and  moistened  to  make  it  pli¬ 
able.  Rubber  strips  are  sold  already  cut  into  2-in. 
lengths,  %-in.  in  width.  The  strand  is  first  brought 
firmly  across  the  upper  end  of  the  bud  to  keep  it 
from  working  out.  Beginning  then  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slit,  the  material  is  wound  smoothly  upward, 
covering  everything  but  the  “eye,”  and  fastened 
(Fig.  E).  It  is  essential  that  this  winding  be  tight, 
for  it  must  hold  the  bud  immovably  in  place  and 
must  be  airtight.  In  from  two  to  four  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  growth  of  the  stock,  the  tie  should 
be  cut  to  prevent  girdling.  The  bud  will  not  put 
forth  growth,  but  will  lie  dormant  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  the  stock  is  cut  away  just  above 
the  bud.  Any  new  growth  from  the  stock  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

Rootstocks  for  Fruits 

The  apple  may  be  grown  as  a  dwarf  upon  Para¬ 
dise,  as  a  semi-dwarf  upon  Doucin,  or  as  a  standard 
upon  “French  crab”  or  domestic  apple  seedlings. 
Domestic  seed  supplies  should  avoid  sections  which 
grow  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Gravenstein,  since 
seedlings  from  these  varieties  are  inferior.  Seed 
of  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Whitney,  Wealthy, 
Delicious  and  Jonathan  has  proved  satisfactory. 
The  pear  is  dwarfed  by  being  budded  upon  Angers 
quince,  and  is  grown  as  a  standard  on  French  pear 
or  domestic  pear  seedlings  of  the  same  species,  such 
as  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis.  Rootstocks  of  the 
Oriental  pears  have  proved  inferior.  Cherries  are 
grown  on  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stocks.  The  Maz¬ 
zard  is  more  difficult  to  bud,  is  less  hardy,  and  does 
not  grow  as  well  in  the  nursery  because  of  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  leaf-spot,  but  it  produces  an  orchard 
plant  superior  in  vigor  and  life  to  the  Mahaleb. 
Plums  are  best  budded  on  Myrobalan  stock.  Quinces 


are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  layering,  or  are 
budded  on  Angers  quince  stock.  Peach  trees  are 
usually  budded  on  seedlings  from  southern  pits  or 
pits  from  canning  factories. 

Although  grapes  are  regularly  propagated  from 
cuttings,  many  varieties  may  be  improved  in  fruit¬ 
fulness,  vigor  and  quality  of  fruit  by  grafting  upon 
particular  root-stocks.  Yinifera  grapes  should  be 
grafted  upon  phylloxera-resistant  types,  such  as 
Yitis  riparia  and  related  forms.  Clinton  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  root-stock  for  Catawba,  Niagara  and  Dela¬ 
ware;  both  Clinton  and  St.  George  for  Concord  on 
silt  loam. 

First-class  stocks  of  apples,  pears  and  cherries 
should  measure  %  in.  in  diameter  at  the  collar.  The 
roots  should  be  pruned  to  a  uniform  size  and  shape 
to  facilitate  planting,  and  the  tops  cut  back  to  12 
to  14  in.  They  are  then  stored  in  a  cellar  with  the 
roots  packed  in  damp  sand  or  moss  until  Spring, 
when  they  are  put  in  nursery  rows  3*4  or  4  ft.  apart 
and  S  in.  apart  in  the  row.  In  planting,  pack  the 
earth  firmly  about  the  roots.  These  seedlings  are 
budded  during  the  ensuing  Summer. 

Time  to  Bud  Various  Stocks 

Below  are  given  the  proper  times  to  bud  various 
stocks  in  Western  New  York.  The  dates  may  be 
earlier  in  a  dry  season,  or  on  light  soils  and  in 
southern  regions : 

Rose,  July  1  to  July  15;  pear,  July  10  to  July  20; 

!  I 


A 


C 


Steps  in  the  operation  of  budding:  A- 
B — Single  bud  cut  from  bud  stick. 


-Bud  stick,  with  leaves  cut  off  and  buds  cut. 
C — Stock  prepared  for  bud  until  T-shaped 


incision.  D—Bud  pushed  into  incision.  E — Bud  lightly  held  by  lying 


apple,  July  15  to  August  10;  plum  (St.  Julien  stock ) , 
July  15  to  August  1;  plum  (Myrobalan  stock),  Au¬ 
gust  15  to  September  1;  cherry  (Mazzard  stock), 
July  20  to  August  1;  cherry  (Mahaleb  stock),  Au¬ 
gust  15  to  September  1 ;  quince,  July  25  to  August 
15 ;  peach,  August  20  to  September  10. 

While  these  dates  are  perhaps  what  might  be 
called  the  “ideal”  dates,  yet  there  is  wide  latitude. 
So  long  as  the  bark  will  slip,  budding  may  be  done. 
In  some  seasons,  for  example,  apples  may  be  budded 
until  the  middle  of  September,  but  ordinarily  the 
bark  begins  to  tighten  by  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September,  and  the  budding  would  be  better  out 
of  the  way  by  the  middle  of  August. 


Passing  Days 

Tis  morning  I  was  reminded  of  the  words,  written 
by  whom  I  do  not  recall,  “The  seasons  come,  and  the 
seasons  go  but  time  rolls  on  forever.”  Just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
warm  sunny  days  when  the  snow  would  be  gone 
and  I  could  tell  how  the  plants  and  tender  shrubs 
had  passed  the  very  severe  Winter.  Now  with  July 
mostly  behind  us  we  are  trying  to  get  the  hay  made 
in  almost  impossible  weather.  This  is  made  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  because  our  bay  is  a  very  heavy  crop 
of  clover,  Mammoth  and  Alsike.  We  sow  five  pounds 
of  Mammoth,  three  of  Alsike,  four  of  Timothy  and 
two  of  Red-top  per  aore,  but  this  year  the  Timothy 
and  Red-top  is  choked  out  by  clover  and  does  not 
show  much.  However,  the  roots  are  there,  and  next 
year  will  be  in  evidence  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  hay,  in  appearance  at  least,  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  handle  and  cure. 
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Our  custom  here  at  Fair  Hope  is  to  follow  a  ro¬ 
tation  of  potatoes,  wheat  or  oats,  then  grass  three 
years.  Most  Aroostook  farmers  do  not  cut  hay  but 
once  or  twice  in  succession,  but  when  the  ground  is 
put  in  condition  for  seeding  we  like  to  cut  it  as 
long  as  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay,  or  until 
we  need  it  for  potatoes. 

We  keep  rather  more  stock  than  most  farmers  in 
this  county,  not  because  it  pays,  but  we  like  animals, 
and  in  Winter  I  like  to  go  into  a  warm  stable  and 
care  for  horses  or  cattle  and  watch  them  contentedly 
munching  the  sweet-smelling  hay.  With  butter  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  25  cents  a  pound,  beef  six  and 
seven  cents,  there  is  certainly  no  chance  of  any 
profit  for  the  man  who  produces  it.  We  have  four 
registered  Guernsey  cows  for  our  own  use,  as  we 
are  all  butter  and  cream  eaters,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  dispose  of  the  heifer  calves  until  we  see  what 
they  are  to  be  like.  We  plan  to  keep  the  best,  of 
these  so  that  we  can  build  up  the  herd.  At  times 
we  have  more  than  we  can  easily  feed  on  our  small 
farm.  We  have  100  acres  but  about  20  of  this  is 
woodland.  When  the  balance  is  divided  into  land 
for  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  pasture,  we  do 
not  have  enough  land  for  what  we  need. 

Recently  we  have  become  interested  in  Morgan 
horses  and  are  attempting  to  interest  others  in  this 
county  in  these  splendid  horses,  noted  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  for  their  roading  qualities,  their 
ability  to  travel  whether  in  harness  or 
under  the  saddle,  their  endurance, 
strength,  intelligence  and  amiable  dis¬ 
positions.  For  two  years  we  have  had 
the  Morgan  stallion  Allen  King,  owned 
by  the  U.  8.  government.  Last  Summer 
we  purchased  a  splendid  registered 
mare  which  has  a  male  colt  nearly 
three  months  old,  and  what  a  pet !  A 
month  ago  two  of  the  sons  took  the 
truck  and  went  to  Stone  Farm  at  Shel- 
burn,  N.  H.,  and  brought  home  two 
registered  mares  and  a  filly.  The  filly 
is  by  a  registered  Arabian  sire.  Now 
there  are  two  colts  to  pet  instead  of 
one,  only  the  Arabian  is  not  yet  tamed 
as  is  the  one  born  on  the  farm.  I  must 
not  forget  Peggy  O'Neil,  the  yearling 
filly  who  is  by  King  out  of  a  Standard- 
bred  mare.  All  the  affection  of  the 
family  was  lavished  on  her  until  Tip- 
sea  came.  She  and  her  dam  had  to  be 
taken  several  miles  away  to  a  pasture 
for  the  Summer  and  we  have  to  make 
periodical  trips  to  see  how  she  fares. 

The  hard  Winter  did  much  damage 
to  shrubbery,  tender  trees  and  plants. 
Plants  were  covered  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  and  protected  so  that  the  dam¬ 
age  done  them  must  have  occurred  in 
the  Spring  months  after  snow  was 
gone  but  nights  still  freezing.  Seedling 
apple  trees,  40  years  old,  never  dam¬ 
aged  to  any  extent  before,  were  killed 
or  badly  injured.  Some  of  our  semi¬ 
hardy  shrubs  were  killed  or  nearly  so  even  with 
protection.  Iris  came  through  fine  and  what  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  lovely  bloom  for  a  month.  We  do 
not  have  a  large  collection,  about  30  varieties  and 
enough  of  these  to  make  a  fair  showing  when  in 
bloom.  I  often  wish  that  Iris,  lilac  and  roses  could 
bloom  eternally.  Then  I  stop  and  wonder  if  I 
would  appreciate  them  nearly  as  much.  It  seems  to 
me  I  would  never  tire  of  them,  and  yet  1  do  know 
we  become  accustomed  to  things  so  that  we  do  not 
fully  appreciate  them  until  they  are  gone. 

Someone  said,  “We  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  dry,”  but  we  may  appreciate  it  while  we 
have  it.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  think  of  many 
times,  the  splendid  pure  water  we  have  to  drink 
here  in  Maine.  How  good  it  tastes  on  a  hot  day. 
While  away  from  Maine  for  three  Summers  when  a 
young  man,  how  often  in  memory  I  turned  back  to 
the  times  when  as  a  boy  I  lay  beside  the  spring 
brook  and  drank  my  fill  of  the  pure  water  as  it 
bubbled  over  the  rocks.  It  came  out  of  the  woods, 
fed  from  springs  situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill, 
just  above  where  I  drank.  O  foolish  man,  and  now 
woman  as  well,  to  desire  that  which  depraves, 
wrecks  and  ruins,  when  that  which  satisfies  and 
gives  life  is  to  be  had  so  freely  at  small  effort  or 
cost. 

We  still  have  quite  a  few  late-blooming  flowers  to 
look  forward  to  until  frost  comes.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  what  makes  the  Summers  pass  so  quickly?  So 
much  interested  in  the  things  about  us  we  fail  to 
keep  track  of  passing  time.  The  years  are  all  too 
few;  there  are  so  many  things  we  wish  to  do,  so 
many  new  things  we  wish  to  try  in  our  climate.  I 
can  understand  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
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Eden,  and  gave  it  to  man  for  a  home.  When  the 
earth  is  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience  and  again  restored  to  its  Eden  condition, 
we  shall  know  and  understand  why  things  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  harm  and  ruin  our  lives  now. 

O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 


Thoughts  of  the  Lake  Shore 

This  is  one  of  those  dreadfully  muggy  days  with 
the  air  full  of  humidity  and  the  thermometer  hang¬ 
ing  around  9G  degrees  which  makes  it  almost  un¬ 
bearable.  It  reminds  one  of  the  pleasant  cool  beach 
along  the  lake  where  thousands  bathe  and  bask  in 
the  sun,  with  plenty  of  wholesome  plain-cooked  food, 
and  finally  retiring  to  a  cottage  bed  which  has  been 
arranged  for  solid  comfort,  to  dream  and  forget  the 
care  and  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life  back  home. 

However,  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  cottage  and  don’t  know  that  we  could  occupy 
it  if  I  did.  The  average  farmer  has  much  to  do  and 
must  work  regardless  of  the  heat.  We,  too,  must 
pick  the  luscious  Latham  raspberries  before  they 
drop  off.  I  find  that  they  must  be  picked  every 
other  day.  This  means  going  over  the  patch  several 
times  before  the  crop  is  finally  harvested  but  the 
price  is  fair  and  I  believe  that  they  will  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop.  I  much  prefer  them  to  the  old  variety 
Shaffer  or  Columbia  purple.  This  is  merely  my 
opinion  and  leaves  much  space  for  discussion.  Most 
all  varieties  have  some  good  points  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  do  not  all  choose  the  same  thing  or  variety, 
which  may  cause  trouble  even  among  friends.  As 
I  sit  here  on  the  porch  writing  this  I  see  great 
thunder  clouds  rolling  up  in  the  southwest  which 
may  or  may  not  mean  rain.  Marcus  pipes  out, 
“Daddy,  we  had  better  pick  that  case  of  berries.  Do 
you  hear  the  thunder?  I  hope  it  doesn't  hail  again.” 

We  had  severe  hail  which  did  considerable  damage 
a  few  miles  from  here  not  long  ago.  It  lasted  only 
a  short  time  here.  Although  the  hail  was  the  largest 
I  ever  witnessed  it  did  not  show  its  effects  very  much. 

We  are  still  very  dry  and  many  wells  supply  only 
enough  water  for  drinking  purposes  in  the  house. 
Crops  as  a  whole  look  fairly  well  especially  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  !>eans.  Just  recently  I  drove  along  the 
west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake  which  is  a  good  farming 
section.  The  main  crop  is  grapes,  which  looked  to  be 
very  promising,  while  beans  seemed  to  come  in  sec¬ 
ond  as  a  money  crop.  The  acreage  is  anywhere 
from  five  to  as  much  as  35  acres  per  farm.  Some¬ 
body  is  going  to  have  plenty  of  beans  to  eat. 

The  berry  season  is  nearly  at  an  end.  We  shall 
finish  up  with  the  Eldorado  blacks  which  are  just 
commencing  to  ripen.  A  short  job  as  the  severe  cold 
just  about  destroyed  this  year’s  crop. 

The  strawberry  season  was  short.  Many  patches 
nearly  dried  up.  With  the  berries  being  small  and 
inferior  quality  about  one-half  a  crop  was  har¬ 
vested.  The  new  bed  here  looks  well.  The  plants 
already  have  made  several  new  sets.  The  rows  in 
the  old  bed  that  I  am  keeping  over  have  been  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  about  a  foot  in  width  (which  is 
wider  than  usual).  I  am  trying  this  on  account  of 
the  prolonged  dry  weather.  I  fear  the  old  plants 
cannot  produce  an  abundance  of  new  sets.  If  not  I 
will  still  have  a  very  good  stand  and  perhaps  enough 
for  good  quality  berries.  f.  h.  u. 


Curing  Cow-Pea  Hay 

I  would  like  to  give  readers  a  plan  for  making 
the  finest  cow-pea  hay,  absolutely  regardless  of 
what  the  weather  conditions  may  happen  to  be  at 
the  time  of  cutting ;  producing  the  best  possible 
quality,  though  the  days  may  be  cloudy  with  fre¬ 
quent  showers.  I  did  not  originate  the  method, 
though  I  have  never  known  of  it  being  employed  ex¬ 


cept  in  the  one  locality  in  Virginia  where  I  lived 
from  1912  to  1923. 

During  my  first  years  there  I  raised  cow-peas  for 
hay,  usually  40  to  GO  acres.  Several  miles  from  my 
farm  there  lived  a  doctor  who  was  a  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle,  and  who  raised  cow  peas  for  hay.  He 
made  a  practice  of  cocking  the  hay  on  sticks,  tri¬ 
pod  fashion,  but  differed  from  other  hay-makers  in 
that  he  did  not  wait  for  it  to  cure  at  all.  He  aimed 
to  finish  each  day's  work  with,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
all  the  hay  the  machine  had  cut  that  day,  in  the 
shock  at  quitting  time.  This  man  assured  me  that 
he  made  the  finest  hay  in  this  way,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  often  having  hay  in  the  shock  an  hour 
after  cutting.  So  far  as  I  know  he  was  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  method  of  saving  pea  hay. 

I  had  some  GO  acres  in  cow  peas  that  year.  We 
started  cutting,  and  when  we  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day.  we  had  probably  10  acres  down ;  about 
half  raked  up  in  windrows,  and  half  flat  in  the 
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swath.  Some  in  the  shock  we  had  cut  the  first  day 
and  had  partially  cured  before  shocking.  The  next 
morning  it  was  cloudy  with  frequent  showers:  im¬ 
possible  hay  weather.  The  hay  in  the  windrows 
was  in  bad  shape  anyway,  so  I  told  the  men  we 
would  try  the  doctor's  plan.  I  told  them  to  go  right 
ahead  and  shock  up  the  hay  in  the  windrows.  One 
of  them  said  I  would  make  a  fine  lot  of  manure. 
We  were  compelled  to  put  it  up  in  moderate-sized 
shocks  as  the  weight  of  the  wet  green  hay  pre¬ 
vented  making  large  ones.  We  had  showers  at  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  day,  but  night  saw  most  of 
the  10  acres  in  the  shock.  Next  morning  I  started 
the  machine  again :  also  the  rake  and  the  shockers. 
We  had  a  week  of  showery  weather,  not  half  of  it 
fit  for  making  hay,  but  we  kept  right  on  regardless, 
seldom  quitting  at  night  more  than  an  acre  behind 
the  machine. 

I  had  a  big  barn  with  large  hay  storage  capacity. 
The  crop  filled  it,  and  l  had  about  TO  shocks  I  was 
unable  to  get  in.  1  counted  on  selling  these  to  the 
owners  of  individual  cows  in  the  town  of  Orange, 
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close  by,  and  did  so  finally,  though  owing  to  the 
press  of  work,  thrashing,  Fall  seeding  and  corn 
cutting,  this  hay  was  not  touched  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  standing  out  in  the  field  for  at 
least  14  weeks. 

The  hay  put  in  the  barn  was  of  as  fine  quality  as 
I  ever  saw,  except  that  the  first  shocks  put  up  after 
partially  curing  in  the  swath  were  at  least  10  per 
cent  inferior  to  the  hay  shocked  green.  I  could  see 
no  difference  in  the  hay  shocked  wet  in  the  rain  and 
the  hay  shocked  green  but  dry. 

Later  on  when  we  went  to  the  field  to  haul  the 
70  shocks  left  out  all  Fall,  they  looked  like  a  total 
loss.  Right  here  was  where  I  got  the  surprise  of 
my  life.  The  damaged  hay  was  the  thinnest  sort 
of  surface  damage,  not  more  than  two  or  three  pea 
leaves  in  thickness.  Below  that  it  was  a  compact 
solid  mass  of  the  finest  hay,  just  as  fresh  and  green 
looking  as  the  day  it  was  cut.  It  was  delivered  to 
my  customers  and  they  were  well  pleased. 

I  had  five  years’  experience  with  cow  peas,  cut¬ 
ting  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year :  sometimes  with 
fine  harvest  weather,  and  again  with  cloudy  days 
and  rain.  I  so  managed  my  work  as  to  cock  each 
day’s  cutting  close  behind  the  machine,  never  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  wilt  or  cure.  My  idea  was  to  quit  as 
close  to  the  mowing  machine  at  night  as  possible. 
The  machine  was  seldom  much  over  an  acre  ahead 
when  the  day’s  work  was  ended.  We  never  had  any 
bad  luck  and  made  a  splendid  quality  of  hay  over 
the  entire  five  years.  I  gave  up  cow  peas  at  the 
end  of  that  time  as  I  found  I  could  do  better  with 
Soy  beans,  having  a  crop  of  grain  to  sell  as  well  as 
plenty  of  good  hay. 

I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this, 
as  there  usually  is  for  anything  that  works  uni¬ 
formly.  and  I  will  try  to  give  it.  The  cow  pea  has 
a  large  thick  leaf  with  a  smooth  polished  surface 
very  unlike  the  leaf  of  the  Soy  bean.  The  green  hay 
is  very  heavy,  and  when  you  shock  it  green,  it  tends 
from  its  very  weight,  shape  and  texture  to  press 
into  a  flat  compact  mass  with  no  crinkling  or 
crumpling  of  the  leaf  surface.  The  leaves  lap  and 
tend  to  lie  flat  on  top  of  one  another  something  like 
a  shingle  roof,  and  the  outer  surface  even  three 
leaves  in  thickness  is  practically  rain-proof.  The 
tripod  of  sticks  on  which  the  shock  is  built  pro¬ 
vides  ventilation  and  air  beneath  and  up  through 
the  center,  so  there  is  no  chance  for  the  hay  to  heat 
before  drying :  and  this  it  does  very  quickly.  When 
a  mass  of  the  shocked  hay  is  broken  open  the  layers 
will  he  found  mostly  smooth  and  flat ;  so  much  that 
the  leaves  remind  one  of  green  leaves  that  have 
been  pressed  between  the  pages  of  a  book.  The  mass 
will  also  be  found  very  close  and  compact.  The 
green  color  of  such  hay  is  also  distinct  and  very 
different  from  the  cured  variety.  It  is  a  dark  and 
glossy  green,  almost  like  the  fresh-cut  hay.  The 
cured  hay  on  the  other  hand  is  crinkled  and  fluffy, 
taking  water  like  a  sponge,  and  in  color  it  is  a 
faded  brownish  green. 

There  was  no  difference  at  all  in  the  green  hay 
cocked  wet  with  rain,  and  the  green  hay  put  up  dry 
but  right  behind  the  machine.  The  rain  made  no 
difference  at  all  that  one  could  see. 

Readers  may  not  feel  like  experimenting  on  the 
scale  that  I  did.  I  knew  the  doctor  well,  and  be¬ 
sides  his  statements  were  verified  by  common  neigh¬ 
borhood  report.  All  one  need  do  to  test  the  plan  is 
to  throw  up  one  or  more  shocks  of  freshly  cut  green 
cow-pea  hay.  The  claim  is  not  made  for  peas  that 
have  turned  brown  before  they  are  cut,  nor  for  any 
variety  of  peas  other  than  cow  peas.  Also  if  it 
rains  during  cutting  throw  up  one  or  more  shocks 
of  wet  green  hay.  After  these  have  thoroughly 
dried  out,  break  open  and  compare  with  some  of  the 
same  pea  hay  cured  before  shocking. 
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Premier  Strawberries  on  the  Way  to  Market 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Desert  and  the  Oasis 

Part  II. 

Once  more  close  your  eyes,  and  open 
them  with  me  on  the  breast  of  the  desert 
at  sunrise.  The  air  is  fresh  and  cool — 
almost  chilly — although  a  blistering  day 
is  in  prospect,  and  already  the  few  pearly 
clouds  are  dissolving  in  blue  and  gold.  To¬ 
day  we  shall  see  what  the  desert  loohs 
like  transformed  by  the  magic  of  water. 

Water!  If  you  have  ever  sighted  a 
“gushing  well'’  beside  the  endless,  hot 
highway  that  stretches  across  no-man’s 
land — ever  observed  the  friendly  admoni¬ 
tion  :  “No  more  water  for  50  (or  it  may 
be  60  or  80)  miles,”  you  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  what  water  means  in  an  arid 
country.  From  two  to  10  inches  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  a  year !  And  water,  when  it  does 
come,  seems  to  behave  very  differently 
here  from  what  it  does  in  the  East. 

You  remember  how,  when  we  were 
driving  yesterday,  our  road  ran  for  a 
time  along  a  wash,  or,  to  adopt  the 
Spanish-American  word,  an  arroyo.  The 
last  time  the  snow  melted  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  yonder  (you  can  still  see  a  few 
lingering  streaks)  a  solid  wall  of  water 
tore  down  that  arroyo,  so  suddenly  that 
an  exploring  party  was  caught  in  the 
upper  gulch  and  two  men  drowned.  What 
became  of  that  flood?  It  disappeared  un¬ 
derground,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  for  one 
or  two  days  in  the  year,  many  a  road  be¬ 
comes  the  bed  of  a  roaring  torrent,  with 
its  tail  in  a  mountain  canyon,  and  its 
head,  like  the  ostrich,  buried  in  sand. 
Beside  a  mere  ditch,  dry  and  innocent 
looking,  I  have  noted  the  warning  words : 
“Do  not  cross  this  spillway  when  water 
is  running,  as  it  may  endanger  your  life.” 
Some  streams  vanish  in  “sinks”  or 
sloughs ;  others  form  lakes  without  an 
outlet,  which  perchance  dry  up  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  become  alkali  flats  like  the  one 
where  we  saw  our  mirage.  Yes,  believe 
me,  there  is  water  under  the  desert.  Up 
among  the  hills  to  the  north  of  us,  I 
know  a  water-hole  with  deer  runs  all 
about  it ;  the  earth  for  some  distance  has 
been  trodden  hard  by  their  delicate  hoofs, 
and  every  morning  you  can  find  fresh 
tracks  on  the  brink.  The  basin  is  never 
dry,  never  overflowing ;  I  suppose  the  wa¬ 
ter  (too  saline  for  human  palates)  perco¬ 
lates  drop  by  drop  through  the  soil  as  it 
does  through  a  “desert  water  cooler” — 
one  of  the  canvas  bags  with  which  every 
driver  takes  good  care  to  provide  himself. 
But  a  water-hole  of  this  sort,  though  in¬ 
valuable  to  stockmen  with  cattle  on 
range,  is  still  only  a  water-hole. 

In  the  wilderness,  lo !  a  fence,  and 
across  our  wilderness  trail,  a  gate,  and 


just  as  suddenly  as  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  an  oasis !  Trees,  actually 
trees,  slender  oaks  with  tremendous 
leaves,  and  bluebirds  twittering  in  them, 
and  wild  pigeons  cooing  !  Morning-glories 
running  up  strings ;  “fair  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,”  a  blushing  strawberry  bed ; 
long  rows  of  parsnips  and  cabbages.  How 
unreal,  how  incredibly  lovely  these  fa¬ 
miliar  things  look  !  And  wTas  ever  earth 
so  rich  and  black  as  this,  or  grass  so 
blessedly  green,  or  water  so  crystal-clear 
as  that  which  trickles  through  numberless 
irrigation  ditches,  and  tills  a  Watering 
tank  to  overflowing,  and  cools  our 
parched  tongues  and  throats?  It  takes 
the  vast,  impersonal  desert,  clothed  all 
in  silver  and  olive  and  full  of  Yucca  and 
tumbleweeds,  to  make  such  common  pos¬ 
sessions  precious. 

The  owner  of  one  of  these  desert 
ranches  is  likely  to  be  a  seasoned  pros¬ 
pector.  If  he  is  at  home,  and  you  can  in¬ 
duce  him  to  talk,  you  will  find  him  no 
boaster.  He  may  have  lost  his  way  in 
vast  spaces,  supped  on  mescal  and  coyote 
steak,  filled  his  pockets  with  solid  gold 
nuggets,  slept  in  a  rattlesnake’s  den, 
wrestled  with  a  maddened  buck  deer,  or 
had  a  hundred  other  adventures ;  but  he 
is  prouder  of  his  cooking  and  of  his  com¬ 
petent  housekeeping  than  of  all  these  ex¬ 
ploits.  The  cabin  of  hewn  logs  is  the 
heart  of  his  domaiin,  though  a  woman’s 
face  is  seldom  seen  there.  With  a  quiet 
smile  he  will  show  you  his  versatile  Ford, 
his  outdoor  sliowerbath,  his  “desert  re¬ 
frigerator”  (cooled  by  evaporation)  and 
a  dozen  ingenious  contrivances,  and  give 
you  the  latest  news  of  the  world,  received 
this  morning  by  radio ! 

One  or  two  abundant  springs,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  driven  well,  may  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  thriving  settlement,  and  a  city 
like  Needles,  Calif.,  wuth  its  pretty  parks 
and  streets  shaded  with  palms  and  pep¬ 
per  trees,  is  really  just  a  larger  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  desert. 

Water,  give  us  water  !  No  wonder  the 
Hopis,  those  gentle,  fun-loving  Indians 
whose  communal  villages  crown  the 
Arizona  mesas,  make  great  use  of  the 
thunder  bird  as  a  decorative  emblem.  You 
see  it,  a  curly-beaked  grotesque,  em¬ 
blazoned  in  lovely  earthy  reds  and  golds 
on  half  their  pottery  jars.  No  wonder 
that,  in  cruel  midsummer  weather  they 
supplicate  the  rain  gods  with  snake 
dances  and  other  uncanny  ceremonies, 
for  in  a  timely  thunder  storm  may  lie  the 
salvation  of  their  crops. 

When  the  Hoover  Dam  is  finished,  and 
the  turbid  tide  of  the  Coloi'ado  finally 
penned  up  in  a  reservoir  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  long,  it  will,  as  a  recent 
observer  says,  “Change  millions  of  desert 
acres  to  the  most  fertile  fields  on  earth,” 
for  only  water  is  needed  ! 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  remember  reading  a  word-picture  of 
strength  in  relaxation :  a  motherly  cat 
lolled  on  the  hearth-rug,  apparently  with¬ 
out  an  idea  except  that  of  fireside  lolling 
but  she  winked  at  the  observer,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “That’s  all  right — we  know 
that  I  could  climb  a  tree  if  necessai'y  !” 

Well,  when  I  have  plenty  of  help,  I 
don’t  work  full  tilt  just  for  love  of  work¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  right  proud  of  the  way  I 
can  jump  into  harness  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  and  of  the  strength  that  ap¬ 
peal's  from  somewhere.  The  Next-Doors 
are  gone :  not  by  their  wish  nor  mine,  but 
by  the  plain  cussedness  and  interference 
of  other  people.  I  am  ready  to  scratch 
and  bite  whenever  I  think  about  it  (that 
cat  again!)  so  wre’ll  pass  up  that  part  of 
it,  and  talk  about  the  work.  It  left  me 
wfith  four  cows  to  milk,  spi'ay  and  water, 
right  in  currant  season,  but  fortunately 
or  otherwise,  the  currant  crop  is  shoi't. 
Rain  has  been  so  scai-ce  all  season  that 
there  has  been  no  let-up  to  pumping  wa¬ 
ter  for  cows;  I  declare  that  they  drink 
three_  tubs  apiece — but  am  still  thankful 
that  it  is  there  to  pump.  A  neighbor  has 
begun  hauling  water  for  his  stock,  as  a 
spring  failed,  for  the  first  time  on  record. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  of  comparative 
drought,  but  still  it  is  much  worse  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  and  far  worse 
farther  west. 

Bob  s  might  be  back  here,  sometime. 
Anyway,  they  had  no  place  for  the  cow 
— strictly  speaking,  a  nephew’s  cow,  and 
the  nephew  wants  to  sell  her.  Would  I 
milk  her  for  the  milk,  till  she  could  be 
sold?  I  had  milked  her  last  Fall,  as  she 
bridged  over  a  time  when  mine  were  dry, 
and  thought  her  nice.  But  somehow,  she 
had  changed — or  I  had !  Of  course,  I 
had  not  milked  since  F ebruary,  and  only 
twice  since  I  quit  because  of  illness  in 
December.  And  Pearl  had  become  a 
“hai-d  milker,”  or  else  she  “held  up”  — 
scientists  say  she  can’t,  but  all  old  cow¬ 
hands  say  she  does  !  Too  conscientious  to 
quit  and  leave  a  drop  ixx  the  udder,  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  pump  and  strip  and  squeeze, 
and  in  the  last  day  or  two,  she  has 
seemed  to  limber  up  somewhat — or  else  I 
have !  Luckily,  she  has  a  nice  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  if  she  had  been  mean  along  with 
her  tediousness,  that  would  have  been  too 
bad. 

Since  writing  all  that,  the  cow  has 
gone,  and  so  have  the  currants,  unless  I 
can  glean  a  few  in  the  far  patch  to  make 
a  few  more  glasses  of  jelly.  I  almost 
failed  to  get  any,  the  demand  was  so  con¬ 
stant.  It  had  been  quite  a  while  since  I 
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had  made  any  jelly,  and  my  supply  was 
“all.”  Last  Fall,  if  you  remember,  I 
packed  my  jelly  glasses— the  first  move 
towax-d  moving!  Now  I  have  unpacked 
them.  While  I  do  not  say  that  1  shall 
never  move  (since  “never”  is  a  long,  long 
time)  at  least  I’m  not  packing  anything! 
Now  the  blackberries  are  in  full  swing, 
the  most  and  nicest  I  have  ever  had.  My 
neighbor  thinks  them  very  early.  There 
is  only  one  variety,  Alfred,  so  I  can’t 
make  comparison.  Raspberries  were  just 
about  a  failure;  a  few  to  eat,  none  to 
can  or  sell.  We  blame  Winter  injury  to 
the  red ;  the  black  were  diseased,  ready 
to  tear  out  and  start  oveix  I’m  fixing  to 
spray  grapes  (for  the  moth — -not  much 
lot  this  year)  and  thei'e  will  be  a  few 
peaches,  inaybe  enough  for  a  few  cans  of 
“spi-ead.”  It  is  odd,  but  currants  and 
gooseberries  got  by  without  having  to  be 
sprayed  or  dusted,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  memory.  Best  Friends  wei'e  making 
a  jam  of  gooseberries  and  pineapple; 
Copy  Cat  must  have  some,  too,  but  as 
there  were  a  few  oranges  in  the  house, 
they  went  in  also,  cut  up  fine.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  good.  There’s  no  particular  rule 
about  it — you  can  hardly  go  astray  on 
these  mixtures.  Theirs  jelled,  mine  didn’t; 
they  didn’t  want  it  to,  and  I  did ! 

Thrashing  time  is  here,  and  I  cannot 
fail  to  contrast  it  with  old  times,  and 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  old,  for  a 
wonder !  The  machine  usually  broke 
down,  in  my  distant  memories,  and  evei'y- 
body  who  had  a  big  house  could  figure  on 
keeping  half  a  dozen  machine  hands  for 
a  night  or  two  or  three.  Then  thei'e  wei'e 
big  dinners  and  suppers,  25  to  30  to  feed ; 
and  if  it  rained,  or  the  machine  did  break 
down,  there  was  no  ice  to  take  care  of 
the  meat,  no  pressure  canning  to  whisk 
it  away  to  safe  keeping.  Children  were 
forbidden  to  climb  on  new  strawstacks 
(I  believe  that  rule  still  holds),  but  may¬ 
be  nobody  thought  to  tell  us  to  stay  out 
of  the  wheat  bins  (dirty  bare  feet  and 
all!)  And  how  luscious  was  the  “dough” 
we  made,  chewing  the  new  wheat !  Prob¬ 
ably  this  chicle-reai ed  generation  never 
heard  of  it !  And  now  the  men  on  this 
ring  carry  cold  lunches,  for  the  third  sea¬ 
son,  though  nobody  thought  it  would  last 
two.  A  mile  or  two  north,  a  ladies’  aid 
makes  a  business  of  thrashing  dinners.  A 
few  people  take  their  crews  to  town  res¬ 
taurants.  Hardly  any  rings  serve  supper, 
and  we  seldom  hear  of  breakdowns.  Our 
wheat  used  to  be  stacked  (moi'e  “hands” 
to  cook  for)  why,  I  do  not  know,  unless 
thrashing  machines  were  few,  as  well  as 
uncertain,  prolonging  the  season  beyond 
safe  standing  in  the  field.  Even  in  my 
early  days,  it  was  beginning  to  be  hard 
to  find  good  wheat  stackers.  And  I  claim 
that  there  are  no  good  straw  stackers 
now,  with  the  blower!  I  think  I  could 
do  as  well  myself !  e.  m.  g. 


Learn  this  TRUTH  about  GASOLINE —  Why  cars  need  AIR  like  People! 


Yes,  that’s  true.  At  30  to  40  miles  an 
hour,  there’s  a  90-mile  gale  rushing 
through  your  engine. 

The  POWER  that  drives  your  car  isn’t 
gasoline;  it’s  GAS  made  from  a  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  large  quantities  of  AIR. 

But  the  weather  is  constantly  changing. 
It’s  cool  in  the  morning,  hot  at  noon.  So 
gasoline  must  mix  with  all  kinds  of  AIR. 

Socony-Vacuum  engineers  preadjust 
Socony  Mobilgas  so  that  it  mixes  better 
with  any  kind  of  air — hot,  cold,  dry,  damp. 

Sudden  weather  changes  no  longer  steal 
power  nor  slow  up  starting.  Car  perform¬ 
ance  stays  uniform,  whatever  the  weather. 

People  say  dependable  performance  is 
what  they  want  from  gasoline.  And  that’s 
the  kind  you  get  with  the  gasoline  that 
mixes  better  with  air.  Try  Socony  Mobilgas! 


Socony  Mobilgas 


IT  MIXES  BETTER 
WITH  AIR 


LOOK  AT  THAT  WAVE!  Tons  of  water  dashed  against 
the  shore !  What  did  it?  Air !  Socony  -Vacuum  engineers 
are  constantly  making  tests  to  discover  how  Socony 
Mobilgas  behaves  with  different  kinds  of  air  ...  to 
guard  your  car  against  “vapor  lock.’’ 


SEE  THAT  BIG  round  tube?  That’s  the  filter  through 
which  is  drawn  the  fresh  air  that  helps  run  your  car.  It’s 
a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  when  you  can  always  count 
on  top-notch  performance.  That’s  exactly  what  Cli¬ 
matic  Control  does.  It  gives  uniform  power. 
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Snow-white  Linden  Moth 

Many  persons  in  and  around  New'  York 
City  have  reported  the  appearance  of  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  snow-white  moths  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July.  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Her¬ 
rick  of  Cornell  University  informs  us 
that  this  is  the  snow-white  linden  moth, 
a  serious  pest  upon  city  shade  trees,  and 
in  some  localities  extremely  destructive 
to  orchard  trees.  In  1910  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  issued  a  bulletin  by 
Dr.  Herrick  devoted  to  this  insect.  In 
this  bulletin  D,r.  Herrick  observes :  “One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  this 
pest  were  the  flights  of  great  swarms  of 
the  snow-white  moths  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  New'  Jersey.  In  New  York  City 
the  effect  was  compared  to  a  snowstorm 
in  midsummer.”  As  the  caterpillars  had 
not  been  previously  noticed  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  moths  had  flown  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  some  forest  feeding  place  of 
the  caterpillars.  The  bulletin  reports 
that  in  New'  Jersey  this  1910  invasion 
of  the  moth  wras  quickly  destroyed  by 
English  sparrows,  and  probably  other 
birds. 

The  history  of  this  insect  states  that 
from  1857  to  1870  the  shade  trees  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  and  Philadelphia,  were 
annually  defoliated  by  the  caterpillars. 
The  English  sparrow  was  introduced  from 
Europe  to  check  its  increase,  and  this 
bird  wras  so  efficient  that  the  caterpillars 
did  not  again  appear  as  a  serious  pest 
until  1907,  when  they  seriously  injured 
forests  in  the  Catskills  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  It  was  prevalent  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  In  1909,  a  serious  infesta¬ 
tion  occurred  at  Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
wdiere  Dr.  Herrick  found  a  fine  forest  of 
beech,  maple  and  other  wood,  over  500 
acres  in  extent,  literally  stripped  of 
leaves  by  the  larvae  of  this  moth.  In 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y".,  in  1909,  one  ob¬ 
server  comments  on  a  fence  running  in 
the  woods  that  was  so  loaded  with  cater¬ 
pillars  that  one  could  not  see  the  rails. 
He  adds,  “They  hang  by  w'ebs  on  the 
trees,  and  looking  through  the  forest  ap¬ 
pears  like  looking  through  smoke  or  a 
fog.”  The  habit  of  spinning  a  silken 
thread  and  letting  themselves  di-op  on  it 
from  the  tree  when  the  branches  are 
jarred  rendered  the  caterpillars  especially 
offensive  on  city  shade  trees,  where  they 
would  dangle  in  the  faces  of  pedestrians, 
or  drop  upon  their  clothing.  ^  Reports 
from  Georgia  and  Kentucky  in  1880,  1882 
and  1904  recorded  serious  defoliation  of 
orchard  trees  by  this  caterpillar. 

The  eggs  of  this  moth  are  barrel 
shaped,  olive,  with  a  conspicuous  ring  at 
the  lower  extremity.  They  are  laid  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branches,  always 
deposited  at  an  oblique  angle,  so  that  they 
lean  against  each  other  like  leaning 
bricks.  They  appear  in  irregular  masses, 
and  are  very  firmly  attached.  They  have 
been  found  on  maple  and  beech  trees.  The 
caterpillars  are  at  first  shaded  dark  and 
lighter  green,  changing  after  the  first 
molt  to  dark  reddish  brown.  They  are 
“looping”  or  “measuring”  worms,  having 
three  pairs  of  legs  in  front  and  two  pairs 
at  the  rear,  leaving  the  middle  of  the 
body  unsupported.  The  adult  moths  are 
pure  white.  Spraying  with  arsenates  is 
advised  for  the  control  of  the  caterpillars. 
It  is  evident  that  birds,  and  especially 
the  sparrow,  are  extremely  efficient  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  moth,  whose  snowy  white¬ 
ness  makes  it  very  conspicuous.  The 
caterpillar  is  such  a  voracious  feeder 
and  attacks  such  a  variety  of  trees,  that 
it  may  easily  become  a  pest  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  may  easily  spread  from 
forests  to  orchards.  The  myriads  of 
moths  invading  the  metropolitan  area 
may  leave  us  an  unwelcome  legacy  in 
the  form  of  swarming  caterpillars  later. 


An  Eastern  Family  Goes 
West 

It  is  the  Fourth  of  July  night  here  in 
Monrovia,  Calif.,  and  firecrackers  are 
popping  all  around  me.  We  left  New.  Jer¬ 
sey  on  April  14  and  took  the  Erie  to 
Chicago,  having  a  drawing-room  all  the 
way  through  to  Monrovia.  We  enjoyed 
the  trip  immensely.  The  scenery  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Western  States  was 
rather  flat  and  uninteresting. 

After  a  time  we  came  to  the  cattle  coun¬ 
try  and  saw  herd  after  herd  grazing, 
with  a  cowboy  to  look  after  them.  Our 
trip  through  the  Rockies  was  beautiful. 
The  weather  was  clear  this  day  and  we 
saw  many  interesting  and  wonderful 
things.  In  places  we  were  up  pretty 
high,  but  the  engineer  of  the  train  took 
no  chances,  and  we  remarked  how  careful 
he  was.  The  conductor  and  brakeman 
were  always  doing  something  for  us. 
There  were  seven  train  crews  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Monrovia.  They  would  knock  on 
our  drawing-room  door  from  time  to  time 
to  tell  us  of  something  unusual  to  see. 
The  last  day  we  ate  our  evening  meal  in 
the  dining-car  as  the  train  started  across 
the  desert.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten  sight,  with  the  sun  just  going  down, 
and  the  desert  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
You  know  there  are  many  beautiful  col¬ 
ored  flowers  on  the  desert  at  different 
times  of  the  year. 

We  were  up  early  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  almost  as  break  of  day,  for  we  were 
due  in  Monrovia  at  6  :30,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  see  what  this  country  looked 
like  where  we  intended  to  make  our  fu¬ 
ture  home.  Our  first  sight  was  grove 
after  grove  of  orange  trees.  It  was  very 
foggy  at  first,  and  we  could  see  nothing. 
Then  we  saw  a  wide  avenue  leading  away 
from  the  railroad  tracks  lined  on  both 


sides  with  stately  palm  trees.  lres,  it  all 
looked  pretty  good  to  us,  and  by  the  time 
the  train  pulled  into  our  station,  and  our 
friends  met  us,  we  wrere  already  in  love 
with  the  country. 

Monrovia  has  a  population  of  12,000, 
many  wonderful  markets  where  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  purchased  quite 
reasonably,  and  rather  a  modern  town  in 
general.  We  are  quite  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  they  are  high,  about  five  or  six 
thousand  feet.  They  are  beautiful  to  look 
at  and  change  from  day  to  day,  due  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  They  are  part  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  range  and,  were  you  to 
stand  on  top  of  the  first  mountain  and 
look  to  the  north  (they  run  east  and 
west)  you  would  see  nothing  but  moun¬ 
tains,  range  upon  range. 

There  are  flowers  everywhere  out  here. 
Growing  wild  in  the  fields,  between  the 
sidewalk  and  curb  and  up  chimneys  of 
houses.  The  air  smells  sweetly  with  their 
fragrance.  The  people  here  are  crazy 
about  flowers,  and  you  see  them  all  over. 

The  trees  are  entirely  different  from 
in  the  East — many  kinds  of  palms,  pep¬ 
per  trees  (similar  to  our  weeping  wil¬ 
low),  various  kinds  of  acacia  trees,  of 
course  orange,  grapefruit  and  lemon  trees, 
walnut,  sycamore  and  others. 

The  weather  here,  so  far,  has  been  al¬ 
most  perfect.  We  have  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  how  hot  it  has  been  all  over  the 
country,  but  we  have  had  nice,  cool 
weather.  The  days  are  beautiful,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  cloudy  days.  It  has 
rained  twice  since  we  have  been  here, 
just  a  little.  Two  days  were  very  hot— 
lOti  the  thermometer  said,  but  we  didn't 
mind  it,  for  there  is  no  humidity,  and  it 
was  no  worse  than  back  home  at  86.  It 
cools  off  at  four  or  four-thirty  every 
afternoon,  and  every  evening  is  cool.  You 
sleep  under  two  blankets  as  a  rule. 

Father-,  mother  and  I  like  it  very  much 
out  here.  We  have  taken  some  rides  and 
the  country  is  surely  beautiful.  We  go 
into  Hollywood  quite  often,  where  we 
stop  for  a  turkey  dinner  for  50  cents, 
then  go  on  through  to  Santa  Monica, 
where  we  watch  them  in  bathing.  The 
Pacific  is  a  fine  body  of  water  and  very 
calm  looking.  There  are  miles  and  miles 
of  beaches  out  here.  Consequently  they 
are  never  crowded  like  back  home. 

We  have  a  four-room  bungalow  with 
breakfast  nook,  nicely  situated,  with  a 
porch,  half  covered  for  Summer  and  half 
uncovered,  which  is  for  the  Winter  time 
when  we  want  the  sunshine.  We  have  a 
small  lawn  in  front,  in  excellent  shape, 
and  water  it  hy  means  of  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system.  A  small  lawn  is  also 
in  the  rear.  A  large  sycamore  tree  shades 
the  front  lawn,  which  is  important  during 
the  warm  weather.  .Sidney  r.  oldis. 

Historical  Handkerchief 
Map 

There  has  come  to  our  attention  an  in¬ 
teresting  handkerchief  map,  of  which  the 
picture  gives  some  idea.  The  American 
Civic  Association,  of  which  Frederick  xV. 
Delano  is  president,  has  manufactured 
and  copyrighted  this  handkerchief  map, 
and  net  proceeds  from  its  sale  will  go  to 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park¬ 
way  fund,  a  development  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River. 

The  idea  for  this  handkerchief  came 
from  a  rare  cloth  map  of  the  Capital 


printed  about  1792.  A  second  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1796.  Only  a  few  of  these 
early  maps  are  in  existence,  three  being 
in  the  Libirary  of  Congress. 

The  handkerchief  as  shown  is  28  inches 
square.  The  design  was  drawn  by  Mil¬ 
dred  G.  Barrage,  of  Kennebunkport,  Me., 
reproducing  the  original  L’Enfant  land 
plan  of  the  city,  the  surrounding  country 
with  its  important  landmarks,  and  bord¬ 
ered  by  sketches  of  notable  buildings. 

The  sale  of  the  handkerchief  map  will 
enable  patriotic  and  civic  organizations 
and  people  interested  in  the  National 
capital  to  contribute  to  the  fund  and  to 
have  a  souvenir  of  their  participation. 
The  map  is  printed  in  six  colors  on  a 
line  quality  of  muslin,  sunfast  and  wash¬ 
able.  The  colors  are  red,  blue,  green, 
plum,  brown  and  terra  cotta. 

Many  uses  have  been  suggested  for  the 
maps.  They  may  he  antiqued  with  lac¬ 
quer  or  shellac  and  framed  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  wall  decoration.  They  may  be 
placed  under  glass  for  card  table  trays. 
They  can  be  used  as  handkerchief,  scarf, 
apron,  table  cover,  neckerchief,  or  sewed 
together  to  make  bags,  bed  spreads,  quilts, 
window  draperies  or  garments  such  as 
kimonos. 

The  handkerchief  maps  may  be  ordered 
from  the  American  Civic  Association,  901 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  $1  each. 


Special  Testimonial  Sale 

To  commemorate 

50th  ANNIVERSARY 

Of  active  service  in  this  business  of  our  retiring  President 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL 

And  inauguration  of  new  President  —  J.  C.  INGERSOLL 

Vice-President  for  the  past  seventeen  years 

50,000  GALLONS  Best  Quality  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  CONSUMER  at  a 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  —  25  CENTS  a  GALLON 

from  Price  List  dated  June  20th  1934  for  TWO  MONTHS  ONLY — 

August  1st  to  September  30th. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  strictly  best  quality  INGERSOLL  PAINT 
superior  durability  PROVED  by  NEARLY  A  CENTURY’S  USE,  at  an 

EXTRA  CASH  SAVING. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Ingersoll  Paint  Book,  Sample  Color  Card, 

■  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

j  PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc.  § 

■  The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Established  in  1842.  |J 

;  244  PLYMOUTH  STREET  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  J 

i.-.V.V.V%W.W.WAV.VW%%VA*.V.W.W.W.V.W.WASV.111. 


Protects 


Smooth  on 


Standard  Boxes 


The  New  Farquhar  Farm  Tested  Dig¬ 
gers  have  been  designed  to  stand  up  under 
the  most  severe  work — even  stony  soil  condi¬ 
tions. 

Made  in  Three  styles — 

CONTINUOUS  CHAIN— for  conditions  where 
seperation  is  easy. 

EXTENSION  ELEVATOR— for  use  where 
ground  is  hard  to  break  up. 

SHAKER  AND  YINEKICKER  TYPE— 
for  use  in  stony  soil. 


Mail  Coupon 
For  Catalog 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited..  Box  230.  York.  Pa. 
Please  send  Digger  Catalog. 

Name  . 


ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG. U  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used 
by  farmers  everywhere.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools 
and  makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements  for  long  depend¬ 
able  service  on  belts  of  all 
sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. 
Quick  and  easy  to 
apply.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores  in 
small  “Handy 


This  famous 
Alligator  stamped 
on  the  bar  of  the 
lacing 


FARQUHAR 


RUMSEY 

PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HAND  PUMPS,  POWER  PUMPS 
RAMS,  WATER  SYSTEMS 

SINCE  1840 

Write  for  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  type  of 
service  for  which 
pump  is  required. 

Box  J349,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PUMPS 

by  the  oldest  manufacturers 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  tha  broken 

_  _  „ _ .  parts  together  as  you 

C.E.B;  ooks, invents,  wou|,ia|,ro|<en||n,|,.Noob- 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nosalves  or  plasters. Durable, 
cheap .  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H.  c.  BROOKS, 759-C  State  St„  Marshall,  Mich. 


SUPER  BULLDOG  NON-KINK  WOVEN  HOSE 


The  Best  Ever  Offered  —  pure  gum  tube, 
strong  inner  and  miter  jackets  and  smooth 
cov  er  that  will  not  crack  or  peel.  Price  with 
couplings,  50  ft.  lengths,  $0.63;  25  ft.,  $3.44. 

OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 

Protection  in  dry  spells  —  bigger  yield 
■with  higher  market  value  at  all  times. 
We  install  systems  including  pumping 
plant,  or  furnish  material  for  complete  or 
partial  systems.  Write  for  Bulletin  533. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or  com¬ 
plete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  lor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  INC. 


FIRE 


KER-O-KIL  BURNER  destroys  all 
weeds,  cleans  fence  rows,  disinfects 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Built  right — 
priced  right — Send  for  FREE  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  13A. 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg, 
Penna. 


’flSJct***® 


12 Crocus  B 


Withevery$l  worth  ofTulipand 
other  bulbs  to  plant  this  fall, 
we'll  send  12  Crocus  bulbs  free. 

_  Writetodavforfree  Bulb  Book. 

james  VICK.43I  Vick  Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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SAVE  MONEY*" 

ORDER  YOUR  ROOFING  NOW 


For 

cSSjy  THIS  l 


FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT  PAID 


Get  our  prices  on  a  Lock-Tite  Metal  Roof, 
the  roof  that  can’t  leak  because  a  double  lock 
keeps  the  water  out.  Lock-Tite  makes  the 
best  fire-proof,  long  lasting  roof. 

No  matter  what  style  metal  roofing  or 
siding  you  want,  get  it  direct  from  us  at 
money  saving  prices.  We  make  them  all  and 
guarantee  to  please  you. 

Make  your  house  and  buildings  safe  from 
danger  of  fire  and  lightning  with  Genuine  Ever- 
wear  heavy  galvanized  steel  roofing.  Send  for 
free  samples  and  new  catalog  in  colors. 

Baltimore  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dept.  BW-23, 

Baltimore  Maryland 


REPLACE 

LEAKY 

ROOFS 

PREVENT 

WATER 

DAMAGE 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL  LOCK-TIGHT  . 
ROOFING 


'  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  SHINGLES 


SHEETS- EASY  TO  NAIL  ON 


CERTIFIED  PLANTS  I 

SWEET  POTATOES,  TOMATOES,  EGG  PLANT, 
ONIONS,  CABBAGE  AND  PEPPER,  balanced  root 
system  grown  from  sterilized  soil,  packed  in  moss, 
ventilated  cartons,  guarantee  live  delivery,  all  prices 
postpaid.  Sweet  Potatoes — Porto  Ricans,  Red  Velvets. 
Nancy  Halls,  5GO-$l.25,  I000-$1.95,  2500-$4.50.  Toma¬ 
toes — Marglobe,  McGee,  Gulf  State,  New  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone,  EarJiana,  June  Pink,  300-75C,  500-95C,  1000- 
$1.70,  2500-$4.  Egg  Plants —  New  York  Purple,  Black 
Beauty,  100-50C,  300-95c,  50O-$l.25,  IOOO-$2.25.  Pep¬ 
per — Chinese  Giant,  Ruby  King,  Long  Red  Cayeye, 
Pimento,  California  Wonder,  Tabasco,  I00-60C,  300- 
95c,  500-$l,45,  I000-$2.50.  Onion  Plants — Crystal  Wax. 
Yellow  Bermuda,  Prizetaker,  Sweet  Spanish,  500-65c, 
1000-$!,  3000-$2.70,  6G00-$4.75.  Cabbage  Plants — Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Plat 
Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  200-60c,  300-75C,  500- 
$1.10,  IG00-$I.75,  2500- $4. 

W.  G.  FARRIER  PLANT  CO.  -  OMAHA,  TEXAS 


CROCUS  lOt 

)  12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25e)  for 
only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  Pall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Eurpee  CO.,  €59  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Varieties  Hardy,  Drought-Proof  Iris.  Wide 
range  of  Gorgeous  Colors.  A  Rainbow  in 
your  Garden  for  only  $1.  Special:  Seven 
varieties  Red  iris  only  30  cents.  Plant 
now.  Planting  Hints  with  each  order.  All 
plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Lists  Free. 
A.  B.  KiATKAM  I ER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POTTED 

Premier.  Dunlap  $4.  Aberdeen,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine, 
Gandy,  Wm.  Belt  $4.50.  Fairfax.  Dorsett  $5.50.  Ever- 
bearing,  Mastodon,  Progressive  $5.  All  per  100.  Pre¬ 
paid  300  miles.  Also  runner  plants.  Other  varieties. 
Catalog  free.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


CTDAWDEDDV  DIAUTQ  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free, 

O  I  It  An  u  til  II I  “  LA  It  I  O  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del 


FIELD  SEEDS— Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  ejual- 
ity  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  dry 
weather  seed  crops  are  very  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samplesand 
prices.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


F  O  IT  S  A  Ii  E 

CHOICE  RYE  GRAIN  for  sowing  this  fall.  In  any 
quantity.  Also  all  grades  of  Alfalfa.  First  cutting 
ready  to  Ehip.  Stock  and  timothy  hay  of  all  grades. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw. 

C.  RUPERT  A  SONS  -  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


*128.11  In  a  Week 
Selling  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T- 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAY 
WEEKLY  —  CASH  BONUSES  — 
valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


'  ST  ARK™ N  URSERIES™  R.  n.y  8  34 

Box  S.  W.  208,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - - - 

P.  O. . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. . State . 


^rTTTTr^fTTTTTl^fTTnjr^TTTnjJ^jnillB 


eat 

DANIELt  WILL  JUST 
'THRESHED  OVER  3!) 
BU.  PER  ACRE  .  .  .  Enos 
Ileisey  lias  averaged  36  bu. 
per  acre  for  16  years  .  .  . 
Many  users  have  had  over 
40  bu.  yields  .  .  .  Sow  this 
seed — it  will  pay  you  ! 


Hoffman  Seed  Wheat  is 
grown  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  winter  wheat  does  its 
best.  From  special  selected 
seed.  Harvested  right.  Cured 
right.  Cleaned  CLEAN.  No 
cockle  —  no  rye  —  no  weeds. 
II  eavy  plump  sound  healthy 
grains.  Stools  extra  well. 
Makes  more  bushels.  Saves 
seed.  Costs  very  little. 


New  circular  and  samples 
free.  Smooth-chaff  and  beard¬ 
ed  varieties.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  CO. 

Box  R8  Landisviile,  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat 


* 

HOTEL 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70th£t.  BROADWAY  7Tt  St. 


KK  IIMAN  S  COHN  JIAHVF.STKR.  Poorman’s  Price.  Only  *26 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Sallna,  Kansaa 


Connecticut  Pomological 
Events 

New  Haven  County  Orchard  Tour 
August  17 

Joining  with  the  New  Haven  County 
Farm  Bureau  a  tour  has  been  arranged 
through  Branford  and  Guilford,  visiting 
some  of  the  largest  orchards  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  enjoying  a  picnic  dinner  at 
Branford  Point  Park  on  the  shore. 

The  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to  visit¬ 
ing  the  well-known  Plant  orchard  in 

Branford,  also  the  berry  and  vegetable 
plantings  on  the  home  farm.  Noon,  lunch 
and  short  program  of  speaking  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  afternoon  the  tour  will 
go  to  the  orchards  of  H.  G.  Cooke  and 
Sons — apples,  peaches,  pears  and  other 
fruits,  with  large  roadside  market.  Trees 
are  carrying  good  crop  of  fruit.  Next  to 
Kneuer  and  Sons,  between  Branford  and 
Guilford.  Nearly  100  acres  in  orchards, 
attractive  roadside  stand,  cold  storage 
plant  now  being  constructed.  Good  crop 
of  fruit  this  season.  Thence  to  Bishop 
Bros.,  Guilford,  successful  growers  of  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  in  sod  mulch  and  well  man¬ 
aged. 

Annual  Tour  August  28-31 — Visiting 
Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  Section 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  this 
year's  out-of-State  tour  to  Peru,  N.  Y., 
and  the  surrounding  Champlain  Valley 
orchard  region.  The  plan  is  to  go  in  our 
own  cars,  leaving  Connecticut  August 
28,  and  taking  any  route  you  desire  to 
Peru,  N.  Y.,  distance  about  250  miles 
from  Hartford,  and  located  on  west  side 
of  Lake  Champlain,  about  opposite  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Arrive  Peru  evening  of  August  28,  ac¬ 
commodations  _  at  Peru  Tavern;  rates 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  person.  Also  nice 
cabins  on  lake  shore  available  at  75 
cents  to  $1  per  person  per  night ;  meals 
at  Tavern  at  reasonable  rates. 

August  29-30  will  be  devoted  to  visiting 
orchards  and  storage  plants,  Experiment 
Station  laboratory  and  plots,  etc.  Among 
the  orchards  to  he  seen  on  the  tour  are, 
Northern  Orchard  Co.,  at  Peru,  a  highly 
successful  McIntosh  orchard  with  cold- 
storage  plant  of  60,000-bushel  capacity, 
8,500  trees  planted.  Clovercroft  Farms, 
Inc.,  Peru,  6.000  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing;  spraying  and  dusting  experi¬ 
ments  in  progress.  The  1,200-acre  Cliazy 
Orchards  at  Cliazy,  with  profitable  way- 
side  market,  unique  spraying  methods  and 
about  800  acres  in  permanent  Alfalfa 
mulch  crop.  The  F.  L.  Porter  orchard  at 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y..  a  McIntosh  orchard 
unusually  productive.  Station  experi¬ 
ments  here  on  the  control  of  apple  cur- 
culio.  I)r.  Burrell's  orchard  of  6,000 
trees,  showing  priming  treatments  of 
Winter-injured  trees,  as  well  as  other  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Northern  New  York  section. 

On  one  evening  it  is  proposed  to  have 
a  meeting  and  dinner  at  Peru  Grange 
Hall,  with  the  Champlain  Valley  growers. 

August  31,  leave  Peru  for  return  trip 
to  Connecticut  by  optional  route,  or  tak¬ 
ing  side  trips,  as  preferred. 
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6  VOLT 

FARM  RADIO 


VOLT  LIGHT 
PLANT  RADIO 


No  “B”  and  MC"  Bat- 
teries  —  operates  en¬ 
tirely  from  6-volt  stor¬ 
age  battery.  Costs  less 
than  lc  a  clay.  Ideal 
Radio  for  all  farm 
homes  -without  electric¬ 
ity.  Many  exclusive 
1935  features. 


The  perfect  Radio  for 
farm  light  plant  own¬ 
ers.  All  electric  opera¬ 
tion  —  just  plug  into 
any  32-volt  socket. 
Greatest  operating 
economy  —  exceptional 
performance. 


Now  Enjoy  L.  Tatro  Perfected  Reception 

The  world’s  finest  programs  are  yours  with  either 
an  L.  Tatro  6-Volt  (for  homes  without  electricity), 
or  an  L.  Tatro  32-Volt  Light  Plant  Radio.  See  and 
hear  the  new  1935  L.  Tatros  before  purchasing  any 
Radio.  Sign  and  mail  this  ad  for  dealer’s  name. 


Complete  plan  s  for  making  wind 
power  battery  charger  at  small  cost. 
Anyone  can  build  it.  Let  the  wind 
charge  your  battery  and  operate 
L.  Tatro  6-Volt  Radio  without  cost. 
Send  name  and  address  for  FREE 
plans.  No  obligation. 


L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Box  2  5  DECORAH,  IOWA 
I  I  6-Volt  Radio  Q  32-Volt  Radio 

Check  which  type  interested  in. 


Name. . 
Address 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  SI  8.50  JSSSSS^ 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  etalks,  doesn’t 
pull  thorn.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  304  Lincoln, 111. 


^  Qfy l  /  yfZdSP' Mdeal  UP’Ns 

Farm  Ditcher,Terracer, Grader 

Cuts  ditches,  open,  tile  drainafre®**^^ 
or  irrigation.  Terraces  to  conserve 
|jr  ^moisture,  eaves  top-soil,  builds  levees, 
if  $*See  your  dealer  or  write  us.  Owens* 
^JL^ggboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co., 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

EggyBox  34  '  1 

IwModel  30^— Bm  B 


8  prices 
to 
suit 
every 
vpurso 


PLANTS  CABBAGE  AND  CELERY 

CELERY;  I00-50c,  300-$l.  IOOO-S2.  CABBAGE:  100- 
40c,  500-SI.  1000-$ 1 .50,  Postpaid. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  HARTLY,  DEL. 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all 
other  accidents — in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 
disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Bomb  Mailer  Sentenced. — One  of  the 
longest  sentences  ever  pronounced  in  New 
York  Federal  court  was  imposed  Aug.  2 
by  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  who 
ruled  that  Rudolph  C.  Rogers,  a  29-year- 
old  printer,  must  serve  20  years  in  prison 
for  having  sent  a  bomb  through  the  mails 
last  December  to  Myron  Krieger,  attor¬ 
ney,  of  217  Broadway.  Rpgers  mailed  the 
bomb  from  Philadelphia.  Bernard  Thomp- 
kins,  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney,  told  the 
court  that  another  bomb  found  on  Rog¬ 
ers's  premises  had  been  intended  for  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Peter  Schmuck. 

Ruling  on  Child  Citizenship. — Any 
child  born  abroad  after  May  24,  1934,  of 
an  American  father  or  mother  is  an 
American  citizen  at  birth,  equally  with 
children  foreign  born  to  parents  both  of 
whom  are  American  citizens,  according  to 
a  ruling  by  Attorney  General  Gummings 
made  public  Aug.  2.  Retention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship  by  the  child  of  half  Ameri¬ 
can  parentage,  however,  is  dependent  on 
his  or  her  fulfillment  of  two  requirements, 
neither  of  which  is  exacted  of  a  child  of 
citizen  parents.  The  half-American  child 
must  come  to  the  United  States  and  live 
here  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
its  eighteenth  birthday,  and  must  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  within  six  months  of 
attaining  its  majority.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  either  condition  will  divest  him 
of  the  citizenship  which  he  acquired  at 
birth  through  lis  American  father  or 
American  mother.  But  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  13  he  is  as  much  an  American 
citizen  as  if  born  in  this  country,  or 
abroad  of  a  citizen  father  and  mother. 
This  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  dis¬ 
poses  of  a  controversy  which  has  raged 
intermittently  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  Equal  Nationality  Act  of  May  24, 
1934. 

France  Increases  Pineapple  Tariff. 
— By  official  decree  France  announced 
Aug.  2  tariff  and  quota  changes  affecting 
several  items  of  Franco-American  trade. 
One  tariff  change  doubles  the  former  cus¬ 
toms  duties  upon  canned  pineapples, 
which  are  an  important  item  in  the 
United  States  export  trade  with  France. 
According  to  United  States  statistics, 
France  took  2.150.000  lbs.  of  canned  pine¬ 
apples.  valued  at  $178,000,  from  the 
United  States  in  1932.  On  pineapples  in 
syrup  the  general  tariff  will  be  940  francs 
a  hundred  kilograms,  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  470  francs.  On  pineapples  with¬ 
out  syrup  the  general  tariff  will  be  600 
francs  a  hundred  kilograms,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  300  francs.  New  import 
quotas  also  have  been  established  affect¬ 
ing  grits  and  similar  products  of  cereals, 
including  oatmeal.  These  products,  which 


never  before  have  been  subjected  to  re¬ 
strictions,  will  be  limited  to  5,650  metric 
quintals  from  all  countries  between  now 
and  Sept.  30. 

Disastrous  Storms. — Aug.  3  storms 
of  rain,  hail  and  lightning  caused  heavy 
losses  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  Ten  persons  were 
dead  in  Michigan,  where  the  wind  was 
estimated  to  have  attained  a  velocity  of 
100  miles  an  hour.  In  Ohio,  two  persons 
were  drowned  and  the  bodies  of  three 
others  were  being  hunted  by  Coast 
Guardsmen.  Several  towns  in  North¬ 
west  Pennsylvania  spent  hours  without 
light  or  power.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  were  impaired.  Lightning  fired 
several  buildings.  Streams  overran  their 
banks.  In  Altoona  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  used  trucks  to  take  passengers 
through  water-filled  streets  to  and  from 
trains. 

Floods  in  New  Jersey.  —  Bursting 
dams,  following  a  violent  storm  Aug.  6 
made  the  Cohansey  River,  running 
through  the  middle  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J..  a 
town  of  16,000  inhabitants,  into  a  de¬ 
structive  torrent,  causing  a  flood  and 
property  damag-e  estimated  by  the  police 
at  $1,000,000.  The  town  was  virtually 
sliced  in  two  when  two  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  another  badly  damaged.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  and  many  stores  were 
flooded.  Despite  the  extensive  property 
damage,  no  serious  casualties  were  re¬ 
ported.  Army  engineers  from  Camp  Dix 
built  a  temporary  pontoon  bridge  over 
the  Cohansey  River,  to  replace  the 
bridges  swept  away. 

Relief  Frauds.  —  A  father  of  nine 
children  who  has  received  $1,359  in  city 
relief  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last  three 
years,  was  arrested  Aug.  3  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  detectives  indicated  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  a  50-acre  farm  in  New 
Jersey  and  of  a  stable  of  seven  racing 
horses.  The  prisoner,  Pasquale  Mucciolio, 
47  years  old.  was  arrested  at  an  office  of 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  in  Public  School 
230,  1  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn,  after 
he  had  signed  a  receipt  for  another  home- 
relief  check.  The  farm  which  the  detec¬ 
tives  said  was  owned  by  Mucciolio  is  at 
Woodsville,  N.  ,T.,  in  Hopewell  Township. 
Upon  visiting  the  farm  the  detectives  said 
they  found  the  property  under  intensive 
cultivation  as  a  vegetable  farm.  There 
were  2,500  tomato  plants  ripening,  the 
detectives  said.  Inquiry  at  the  farm  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  was  operated  by  Alphonse 
Mucciolio,  a  sou  of  Pasquale,  and  two 
farmhands.  The  farmhands  told  the  de¬ 
tectives  that  they  were  employed  by  Pas¬ 
quale  Mucciolio.  In*  the  visit  at  the 
Brooklyn  home  of  the  Mucciolios  the  de¬ 
tectives  arrested  another  son,  Ralph,  on  a 


charge  of  violating  the  Sullivan  law, 
after  they  found  a  loaded  gun  on  the 
mantel  of  the  house.  The  son  was  out  in 
$1,000  bail  on  a  charge  of  stealing  an  au¬ 
tomobile  on  May  5,  the  detectives  said. 

Mine  Disaster  in  Virginia. — Hope 
for  miners  still  trapped  in  the  No.  3  mine 
of  the  Stonage  Coke  and  Coal  Co.,  Derby, 
Va.,  was  given  up  Aug.  6  after  rescue 
workers  had  brought  out  two  men  alive 
and  eight  dead.  It  is  believed  nine  are 
trapped.  Between  70  and  80  men  work¬ 
ing  in  other  sections  of  the  mine  escaped 
through  an  abandoned  entry.  The  two 
living  and  eight  dead  men  were  found  in 
a  main  corridor  about  400  feet  from  the 
mine  entrance.  The  workers  who  es¬ 
caped  had  to  walk  2.000  feet  under  a 
low  roof  and  plunge  through  water  three 
feet  deep  in  places. 

U.  S.  Marines  Leave  Haiti.  —  The 
United  States  flag  which  has  flown  for 
the  last  19  years  over  the  Marine  Corps 
barracks  at  Cap  Haitien,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Haiti,  was  lowered  Aug.  6  and 
the  Haitian  flag  was  raised  in  its  place. 
Both  Haitian  and  United  States  officials 
took  part  in  the  simple  ceremony  marking 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
forces  from  the  military  post  and  good 
feeling  was  evident  on  both  sides.  All  the 
marines  in  Haiti  are  being  concentrated 
at  Port-au-Prince  and  the  final  cere¬ 
monies  of  withdrawal  took  place  Aug.  15. 
when  the  marines  sailed  for  the  LTnited 
States. 

Treasury  Removes  Gold  to  Denver. 
— Secretary  Morgenthau  disclosed  Aug.  7 
that  all  the  gold  in  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  amounting  to  about  $1.500. 000.000 
was  being  moved  to  the  mint  at  Denver. 
Shipments  have  been  made  a  few  days 
apart  over  a  period  of  weeks.  The  re¬ 
moval.  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  desire  to  get  the  metal 
permanently  out  of  an  area  sometimes 
visited  by  earthquakes.  The  government 
has  about  $7,946,400,000  in  gold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  August  Treasury  statement. 
About  a  three  months’  supply  of  newly 
mined  gold  will  probably  be  maintained 
at  San  Francisco,  where  California  and 
Alaska  gold  is  bought.  The  bulk  of  the 
remainder  will  be  kept  in  the  New  York 
Assay  Office,  with  the  next  largest  stor¬ 
age  point  at  Denver,  which  will  have  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  $2,000,000,000  when 
all  the  San  Francisco  gold  is  moved. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  18.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  field  day  and  cattle  show 
at  Folly  Farm,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Woodbury,  secretary. 
Aug.  22. — Station  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 


ticut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders'  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  H.  Saunders,  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  show  secretary. 

Sept.  1-8.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10-11. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Secretary.  George  L.  Slate, 
N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 

Sept.  15-16. — Combined  annual  flower 
shows  of  the  New  Jersey  Dahlia  Society 
and  the  Bergen  County  Gardeners  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Bell-Ho  Riding  Academy,  413 
Wearimus  Road,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  1. — Science  course  for  professional 
gardeners,  continuing  12  weeks,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  in  rooms  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  598  Madison  Ave..  New 
York.  Registrations  made  through  Dr. 
F.  T.  McLean,  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Connecticut  Apple  Outlook 

Some  orchards  report  a  satisfactory 
set  of  fruit  on  most  varieties,  while  in 
many  cases  only  a  light  crop  is  expected. 
Probably  about  50  per  cent  for  the  State 
would  be  a  fair  estimate,  with  McIntosh 
showing  heaviest  set. 

Apple  trees  showing  only  slight  injury 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  are 
for  the  most  part  showing  more  foliage 
now  than  they  did  a  month  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baldwin  trees  that  were  se¬ 
riously  injured  appear  to  be  in  even 
worse  condition  now  than  they  did  last 
month.  Many  Gravenstein  trees  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  weak  during  the 
Spring  have  recovered  and  are  carrying 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Apple  trees  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  Winter  injury  are  much  in 
need  of  rain  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
drought  continues  it  is  likely  that  it  may 
be  rather  serious  for  these  weakened 
trees. 

Most  Connecticut  fruit-growers  are 
realizing  now  that  they  have  a  better 
crop  of  McIntosh  apples  than  they  had 
estimated  in  June.  It  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally  that  we  find  a  Baldwin  tree  with  a 
fair  crop  this  year.  It  is  a  particularly 
difficult  season  to  estimate  an  apple  crop 
because  of  the  great  variation  between  or¬ 
chards.  H.  c.  c.  miles.  Secretary, 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society. 
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When  claims  are  flying  thick  and  fast, 
The  wise  old  owl,  in  strange  contrast 
Says:  “Let  them  boast  and  bragand shout . 
Vd  rather  have  you 'try  me  out!” 
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THE  Around  and  Across  America  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Tour  started  out  with  a  goodly  sized 
party,  all  in  fine  spirits  and  in  a  vacation  mood.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  receive  any  word  from  them, 
hut  they  were  at  Havana  on  the  14th,  went  through 
the  Panama  Canal  on  the  17th  and  today,  the  18th, 
are  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  en  route  to  San  Diego,  the 
first  stop  in  California. 

* 

URING  the  past  year,  several  production-control 
programs  have  been  put  into  effect  by  well- 
meaning  enthusiasts  in  the  United  States  who  were 
given  carte  blanche  to  reach  into  the  taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks  to  see  if  they  could  reduce  production 
to  equalize  our  supply  with  our  demand.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  reduction  of  acreage  was  optional  with  the 
farmer ;  now  it  is  compulsory.  Processing  taxes  have 
been  imposed  to  provide  benefit  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Already  ninety-seven  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  handed  out  to  wheat  farmers  in  these  benefit 
payments.  Arguments  in  opposition  to  these  “con¬ 
trol”  theories  have  been  dismissed  as  old-fashioned 
and  reactionary.  Now,  a  Nebraska  wheat  farmer 
has  come  along  to  show  liow  producers  can  have 
their  “benefit  payments”  and  actually  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  This  farmer  reports  that  although  he  took 
18  of  his  acres  out  of  production  this  year,  his  re¬ 
maining  9G  acres  have  yielded  827  more  bushels  of 
wheat  than  his  whole  114  acres  did  last  year.  Now 
the  drought  has  come,  as  it  were,  to  check  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  ambition  and  also  to  reprove  the  AAA  for 
its  wanton  waste  in  a  vain  and  extravagant  attempt 
to  outdo  the  corrective  forces  of  nature. 

* 

NE:  plant  that  has  appeared  to  enjoy  our  hot 
dry  Summer  is  our  old  enemy  purslane.  It  is 
amazing  how  soon  a  few  little  seedlings  left  undis¬ 
turbed  will  form  a  thick  carpet  over  garden  or 
flower  bed.  The  one  redeeming  feature  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  easily  hoed  up.  Purslane,  botanically  Por- 
tulaea  oleracea,  is  a  native  of  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions,  but  has  now  spread  nearly  over 
the  whole  world.  It  is  reported  to  have  reached 
England  about  1582,  but  previous  to  this  cultivated 
forms  were  described  by  botanists.  Purslane  has 
been  used  as  a  potherb  in  many  different  countries, 
and  in  1605  Champlain  said  that  the  Indians  on  the 
Maine  coast  brought  him  purslane,  which  grew 
among  their  corn.  In  America  purslane  has  never 
seemed  to  be  generally  used  for  human  consumption, 
though  we  have  seen  it  raked  off  after  hoeing  and 
fed  to  pigs.  In  other  countries  it  has  been  much  es¬ 
teemed,  being  cultivated  for  use  in  Burma,  Mocha 
and  Brazil,  as  well  as  Europe.  Old-time  mariners 
found  purslane  a  specific  for  scurvy.  So,  while  we 
shall  continue  to  pull  out  purslane  as  an  uninvited 
guest  in  our  garden,  it  really  has  an  old  and  hon¬ 
orable  history,  and  as  we  ruthlessly  destroy  it,  we 
will  remember  how  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  found  “a  great  store  of  the 
hearbe  purslane”  on  the  island  of  Santa  Anna, 
which  restored  his  seamen  when  afflicted  with 
scurvy. 

* 

EPENT  studies  in  fruit  development  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Tukey,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  show 
that  all  peach  varieties  pass  through  three  distinct 
stages  of  fruit  growth  from  blooming  time  to  har¬ 
vest,  but  differ  markedly  among  themselves  in  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  fruit  to  complete 
each  stage.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  that 
determine  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  the  seed  and 
the  fruit  itself  will  explain  why  we  have  “early,” 
“mid-season,”  and  “late”  varieties  of  fruit,  and 


furthermore,  an  understanding  of  these  factors  is 
important  in  evaluating  fruit  thinning,  spray  cover¬ 
age,  and  other  general  orchard  practices.  A  report 
on  Dr.  Tukey’s  researches  appears  in  the  1933  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science.  The  three  stages  of  growth  in  the  peach 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  fruit-growers.  The 
first  stage  begins  with  full  bloom  and  continues  un¬ 
til  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  the  fruit  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  in  size,  and  continuing  in  all  va¬ 
rieties  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Quite  abruptly, 
just  as  the  pit  begins  to  harden,  there  is  a  cessation 
of  fruit  growth  and  the  fruit  seems  to  come  to  a 
standstill  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks.  Early  maturing  varieties  will  have 
only  a  brief  “lag”  of  five  days  or  less  and  will  then 
continue  their  growth  to  maturity.  Mid-season  va¬ 
rieties  will  lag  20  to  30  days  before  continuing  rapid 
growth  to  maturity,  while  late  varieties  may  show 
a  lag  of  40  to  50  days.  Throughout  the  first  stage 
of  rapid  growth,  the  embryo  has  made  no  appreci¬ 
able  growth,  whereas  the  seed  has  reached  maximum 
size.  During  the  lag  in  fruit  development,  the  em¬ 
bryo  begins  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  it  is  not  until 
embryo  growth  is  completed  that  the  fruit  resumes 
its  growth,  except  in  the  case  of  early  maturing  va¬ 
rieties.  Coupled  with  early  maturity  of  fruit  is  the 
fact  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  embryos  of  early 
maturing  varieties  of  peaches  are  abortive.  Mid¬ 
season  varieties  show  a  larger  percentage  of  normal 
embryos,  although  they  also  have  a  large  number 
of  deformed  embryos ;  while  late  maturing  varieties 
have  normal  embryos  almost  altogether.  Just  what 
the  relationships  of  fruit  and  embryo  development 
in  peaches  may  be  and  just  what  the  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  may  be  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  Dr. 
Tukey  is  continuing  his  studies  with  peaches  and  is 
also  carrying  on  similar  researches  with  cherries, 
apples  and  pears. 

* 

POULTRY  conference  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  within  easy  reach  of  large  numbers 
of  poultry  producers  in  New  England  and  adjacent 
States  will  be  held  under  direction  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Poultry  Producers  Council,  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H., 
September  13-14.  Events  of  importance  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  year  will  be  discussed.  Standing 
committees  will  report  on  marketing,  poultry, 
shows,  legislation,  feeding  and  nutrition,  disease 
control,  economic  stabilization,  education  and  re¬ 
search,  publicity,  organization  and  finance,  business, 
and  egg-laying  contests.  In  addition  there  will  be 
addresses  by  practical  authorities  on  important  mat¬ 
ters.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  Frank 
Reed,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

* 

URING  the  golden  years  when  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  financial  interests  felt  a  po¬ 
tential  millionaire,  most  of  the  large  firms  dealing 
in  investments  gave  every  employe  a  handsome 
bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Young  people  with 
moderate  salaries  sometimes  received  a  bonus  that 
seemed  dazzling  to  one  who  had  never  handled  large 
sums  of  money,  and  we  have  often  wondered  just 
what  effect  this  had  on  those  not  far  advanced  in 
their  business  career.  Some  no  doubt  saved  the 
bonus  as  a  nest  egg  for  a  future  competence,  some 
used  it  for  family  betterment,  but  there  was  always 
a  temptation  to  spend  this  windfall  in  coveted 
luxuries.  “Easy  money”  is  very  likely  to  turn 
luxuries  into  necessities.  In  one  small  city  near 
New  York,  a  new  welfare  administrator  made  the 
ruling  recently  that  people  who  were  operating 
pleasure  automobiles  should  not  be  given  help  from 
the  town.  He  found  that  a  considerable  number  of 
families  receiving  regular  weekly  relief  were  travel¬ 
ling  around  in  their  own  cars.  These  people  were 
highly  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  they  give  up 
this  luxury  so  long  as  they  were  supported  by  public 
charity ;  the  idea  of  walking  or  taking  a  public  bus 
or  trolley  could  not  be  endured.  Perhaps  this  at¬ 
titude,  in  our  time  of  stress,  dates  back  to  the 
glamorous  days  of  “easy  money,”  when  high  wages 
and  unearned  bonuses  gave  us  the  illusions  of 
fairy  gold. 

* 

HE  present  movement  for  decency  in  motion 
pictures  calls  out  opposition  from  those  who  re¬ 
gard  any  control  as  censorship  and  an  attack  on 
personal  liberty.  An  excellent  book  published  a  few 
months  ago  is  “Our  Movie-made  Children,”  by  Henry 
James  Forman,  which  gives  some  really  alarming- 
studies  of  juvenile  reactions  to  crime  and  vice 
depicted  on  the  screen.  The  apologists  for  such  pic¬ 
tures,  who  say  it  is  “un-American”  to  suggest  con¬ 
trol,  will  find  it  hard  to  combat  the  painful  facts  of 
lowered  moral  standards  brought  out  in  this  book, 
it  is  timely  and  instructive,  and  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  parents,  teachers,  and  groups  interested 
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in  social  welfare.  It  may  be  pleasant,  however,  to 
turn  from  the  feverish  pleasures  of  the  present  to  a 
more  leisurely  era,  and  we  may  find  this  in  an 
American  novel  that  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  this 
year — “Lamb  in  His  Bosom,”  by  Caroline  Miller. 
It  is  a  delightful  picture  of  life  in  Georgia  before 
the  Civil  War — a  historical  perspective  that  seems 
very  far  away  to  most  of  us  now.  We  may  add  to 
our  list  of  required  reading  a  collective  biography 
that  covers  a  century  of  American  life,  seen  through 
the  activities  of  one  family — “Saints,  Sinners  and 
Beechers,”  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  a  grandson  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  with 
three  successive  wives  and  numerous  children,  was 
described  as  the  father  of  more  brains  than  anyone 
else  in  America.  Three  of  his  daughters  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  American  life  and  history — 
Catherine,  by  her  work  for  the  education  of  women, 
Isabella  the  suffragist,  and  Harriet  the  novelist, 
while  their  brothers  were  equally  active  in  the 
changing  currents  of  religious  and  educational  life. 
Such  biographies  as  this  give  us  American  history 
with  the  human  touch— and  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
a  real  understanding  of  the  past  without  it! 

* 

ON  PAGE1  531  is  a  rather  unusual  article  on  the 
curing  of  cow-pea  hay.  It  sounds  impossible 
until  one  considers  that  these  green  leaves  make  a 
multitude  of  umbrellas  over  the  shock  as  they  dry 
down,  and  the  stems  are  so  firm  that  they  make  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  leaves,  which  do  not  break 
up  in  the  curing.  Of  course  this  plan  would  not 
work  with  Soy  beans,  which  are  quite  different  in 
stems  and  leafage.  In  further  reference  to  this 
method  Mr.  Timherlake  says : 

The  advantages  of  this  system  in  the  saving  of  cow- 
nea  hay  are  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  delaying  the 
hay  harvest  on  account  of  bad  weather,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  time  between  rains  is  concerned.  You  can  go 
serenely  on  cutting  and  putting  hay  up  on  sticks,  rain 
or  no  rain.  You  have  the  assurance  that  every  shock 
properly  so  put  up  is  safe  and  will  make  the  finest  hay. 
Once  you  get  it  in  the  shock  you  are  safe  for  one  week 
or  ten.  You  can  wait  and  pick  your  weather  to  haul 
and  put  it  in  the  barn.  And  best  of  all  you  will  have 
10  per  cent  better  hay  than  the  best  you  can  make 
under  the  old  plan. 

It  is  well  worth  trying,  as  the  article  suggests. 

* 

THE  reported  dog  population  in  Pennsylvania 
was  430,678  April  1,  or  68,246  more  than  a  year 
ago.  This  increase  in  licensed  numbers  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign  by  the  dog  law 
enforcement  agents  throughout  the  State.  Allegheny 
leads  all  counties  with  25,848  dogs.  Other  large 
ones  in  order  are:  Westmoreland,  19.506;  Berks,  15,- 
740;  Lancaster,  15,050;  Cambria.  14.247;  Washing¬ 
ton,  14,225;  Fayette,  13,256;  Montgomery,  11,651. 
The  smallest  number  reported  for  any  county  is 
756,  in  Forest. 

* 

Every  year  we  are  overrun  with  pheasant  hunters. 
Some  of  them  are  careful  and  harmless,  but  others  are 
careless  and  a  real  menace.  We  have  had  turkeys, 
chickens,  sheep  and  even  a  purebred  heifer  shot.  With 
all  the  State  land  available  it  seems  a  shame  that  the 
government  should  loose  an  army  (who  have  paid 
$2.50)  upon  inoffensive  taxpayers.  If  the  State  gets 
the  license  fee  why  shouldn't  the  State  land  he  the 
only  place  to  hunt?  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  posting  land  which  may  not  do  much  good. 

THE  above  from  a  reader  in  Central  New  York 
is  typical  of  many  received.  It  is  an  outrageous 
situation,  and  the  law  and  its  methods  of  enforce¬ 
ment  are  quite  inadequate  to  protect  individual 
farmers  against  the  irresponsible  gunners  who  feel 
that  their  hunting  license  gives  them  power  to  shoot 
anything  in  sight.  The  only  adequate  remedy  we 
know  is  for  all  the  farmers  in  a  locality  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection,  post  their  lands  legally 
and  help  each  other  in  law  enforcement. 


Brevities 

“Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,”  says 
the  old  poet,  hut  no  man  need  consider  himself  a 
genius  merely  because  he  has  no  common  sense. 

Some  of  the  wise  men  tell  us  that  the  days  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  are  past,  but  it  is  not  prudent,  even 
yet,  to  sit  around  with  a  pail  expecting  some  cow  to 
step  up  to  iill  it  with  milk. 

An  unusual  automobile  accident  was  recently 
caused  by  a  15-lb.  goose  which  flew  through  the  wind¬ 
shield.  The  bird  was  killed,  and  five  persons  in  the 
car  were  cut  by  glass.  The  goose  was  one  of  a  large 
flock  crossing  a  Massachusetts  road. 

According  to  the  authors  of  “Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health,”  spinach,  carrots,  lean  meat,  egg  yolk,  liver  and 
other  foods  provide  all  the  iron  and  copper  we  need 
except  in  conditions  where  the  physician  should  diag¬ 
nose  the  cause  of  the  anemia  and  prescribe  the  source 
of  iron. 

The  police  of  New  York  City  recently  dumped  into 
the  ocean  4,483  weapons  seized  from  criminals.  Special 
precautions  were  taken  to  throw  the  whole  cargo  over¬ 
board.  as  it  had  been  learned  that  a  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  last  year  with  a  pistol  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  overboard  in  1923, 
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Farm  Aspirations  and  Ideals 

THE  vocal  element  in  the  brain  trust  is  concerned 
because  many  country  people  are  saying  that 
the  failure  of  crops  due  to  the  drought  is  a  Divine 
rebuke  to  the  Administration  for  its  part  in  plowing 
under  crops,  killing  pigs,  and  AAA  policies  generally 
in  discouraging  farm  production.  These  spokesmen 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  on  the  platform  and 
the  radio  to  dispute  the  growing  sentiment  that  the 
drought  has  shown  that  AAA  has  no  further  cause 
for  existence,  and  also  to  convince  the  spiritually 
minded  of  the  farms  that  the  drought  should  not  be 
charged  up  to  the  wrath  of  Providence.  This  public 
appeal,  it  seems  to  us,  is  an  evidence  of  needless 
alarm.  The  beauty  in  form  and  color  in  nature,  the 
infinite  variety,  and  the  marvel  of  design  and  order 
in  the  creation  bespeak  a  Creator.  It  is  vain  to 
plead  that  Providence  refrains  from  personal  punish¬ 
ment  of  error  or  contempt.  Natural  laws  enforce 
their  own  decrees  and  in  due  time  impose  their  own 
penalties.  No  person  and  no  people  can  violate 
fundamental  natural  laws  with  impunity.  Farmers 
do  not  blame  the  AAA  for  the  drought,  but  they 
point  to  the  drought  as  one  of  the  evidences  that 
the  brain  trust  does  not  understand  the  agricultural 
problems  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
AAA  policies. 

The  Hoover-Smith  campaign  of  1928  stressed  the 
farm  problem.  For  10  years  previous,  industry  was 
riotously  prosperous ;  agriculture  was  constantly 
losing  ground.  Both  wanted  farm  votes.  Smith 
promised  an  investigation.  Hoover  was  specific.  He 
said  the  cost  of  farm  crop  distribution  was  too  high. 
The  spread  was  too  wide.  Middlemen  took  too  much. 
He  would  change  it  all  and  put  farm  prices  on  a 
parity  with  products  of  industry.  Hoover  held  the 
farm  vote  and  won.  Instead  of  providing  an  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  marketing  system  he  wasted  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
and  aided  by  the  depression,  provoked  the  farmers 
of  his  party  to  elect  his  opponent  in  1932. 

President  Roosevelt  promised  to  increase  prices  of 
all  commodities  to  the  192G  level,  and  to  raise  farm 
prices  to  a  parity  with  the  prices  of  products  of  the 
shop  and  factory.  He  promised  to  give  us  a  dollar 
that  for  years  to  come  would  have  the  same  pur¬ 
chasing  power  when  the  debt  became  due  that  it  had 
when  the  debt  was  contracted. 

President  Roosevelt  has  done  none  of  these  things. 
The  decline  of  commodity  prices  since  1926  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  credit — contrac¬ 
tion  of  currency.  The  big  financiers  and  deflationists 
generally  have  strenuously  opposed  every  effort  of 
farmers  and  business  men  to  restore  prices  by  an 
increase  of  the  volume  of  money  in  use,  except 
through  bank  credit.  The  reserve  banks  have  a 
potential  credit  basis  for  issuing  nearly  $100,000,- 
000,000  of  credit,  but  borrowers  are  not  able  to  sat¬ 
isfy  them  with  security  for  loans.  In  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laws  of  1932,  and  in  the  silver  purchase  act  of 
1934,  Congress  gave  the  President  authority  to  issue 
legal  tender  notes  and  certificates  in  sufficient 
volume  to  restore  prices.  But  either  because  of  big 
bankers’  interference  or  because  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  preference,  he  has  not  used  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  Congress.  Going  off  the  gold  standard 
and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  have  increased 
prices  generally,  but  the  price  level  is  yet  away 
below  the  1926  level,  which  makes  debts,  interest 
and  taxes  an  unbearable  burden  to  the  average  per¬ 
son.  Instead  of  raising  prices  of  farm  products  to 
a  parity  with  the  products  of  the  shops  and  fac¬ 
tories,  farm  prices  have  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  prices  of  the  products  of  industry  as  promised. 
The  farmer  is  therefore  worse  off  than  before.  Since 
the  crop  reduction  due  to  drought  indicates  that 
farm  prices  may  increase,  the  AAA  authorities  have 
announced  that  it  is  already  devising  plans  to  keep 
prices  down  for  the  protection  of  consumers.  The 
government  always  finds  ways  to  check  or  reduce 
farm  prices,  but  in  no  farm  crisis  do  officials  find 
a  way  to  increase  them. 

The  AAA  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  there  is  too 
much  wealth  in  the  world,  and  that  the  way  to  make 
farms  prosperous  is  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  farm 
wealth  and  bribe  or  force  farmers  to  produce  less. 
It  proposes  less  work,  less  food,  less  clothing  and 
less  shelter,  more  leisure  and  more  debts.  This 
theory  is  abhorrent  to  farm  philosophy.  Farmers 
have  always  been  led  to  believe  that  industry  is  a 
duty,  saving  a  virtue  and  wealth  a  blessing.  Idleness 
to  them  is  a  social  sin,  unproductive  borrowing  a 
calamity,  and  debt  a  thing  to  abhor. 

Even  if  the  AAA  policies  could  make  good  on  the 
material  promises,  which  they  do  not  concede,  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  willingly  or  supinely  submit  per¬ 
manently  to  dictation  as  to  where  they  shall  live,  the 


acreage  they  may  plant,  the  volume  of  their  produc¬ 
tion,  or  the  price  they  may  accept  for  their  crop. 
They  prize  their  freedom  and  personal  liberty  above 
subservience  to  even  a  benevolent  dictator  who 
sooner  or  later  always  develops  into  a  dominating 
tyrant. 

No,  the  brain  trust  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  the  drought.  Its  danger 
is  in  persisting  in  misinterpreting  the  aspirations 
and  ideals  of  the  American  farmer. 


Fraudulent  Co-operation 

N  1929,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  established 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
Its  purpose  was  to  promote  effective  merchandising 
of  farm  products  by  minimizing  speculation  and 
preventing  waste  in  distribution.  Co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  were  the  special  beneficiaries  of  the  $500,- 
000,000  fund  set  aside  for  this  project,  and  farmers 
were  urged  to  join  and  organize  these  co-operatives. 
The  Board  was  made  up  of  eight  members,  each  of 
whom  was  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $12,000. 

Producer-co-operatives  were  formed  and,  along  with 
them  stabilization  corporations  and  sales  agen¬ 
cies,  all  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  aiding  the 
farmer.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  abolished  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  its  place.  Little  explanation  was  of¬ 
fered  for  this  substitution,  but  a  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  institution  of  a  lawsuit  to  re¬ 
cover  over  one  billion  dollars  from  the  organizations 
that  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Board.  The  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  taxpayer’s 
suit  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  the  Board  and 
the  Federal  government,  all  of  whom,  it  is  claimed, 
were  cheated  by  the  fraudulent  manipulations  of  the 
defendants.  The  complaint  alleges  concealment  and 
falsification  of  business  records,  swappings  of  high- 
grade  grain  for  inferior  grain,  repeat  sales  and 
pui’chases  out  of  which  quadruple  profits  and  com¬ 
missions  were  pocketed,  and  many  other  dishonest 
practices.  Most  of  these  deals  were  financed  by 
loans  authorized  by  the  Board  whose  chairman  is 
also  named  as  a  defendant.  The  plaintiff  claims 
that  SO  per  cent  of  the  $9,400,000  paid  in  salaries 
and  for  office  space  and  equipment  was  wholly  need¬ 
less.  It'  is  pointed  out  that  farmers  were  induced 
to  hold  their  products  on  the  farm  while  their 
so-called  “protectors”  engaged  in  wholesale  short- 
selling.  The  whole  market  was  thus  demoralized 
and  the  farmers  were  forced  to  unload  at  starva¬ 
tion  prices,  while  the  speculators  reaped  a  harvest. 

These  disclosures  may  sound  fantastic  to  one  un¬ 
familiar  with  farm  problems.  To  the  farmer  it  is 
just  another  instance  of  sham  and  fraudulent  co¬ 
operation  initiated  by  a  powerful  minority  for  the 
apparent  benefit  of  the  farmer  but  in  reality  a  shrewd¬ 
ly-devised  scheme  to  enrich  itself  at  the  farmer’s 
expense.  Farmers  now  realize  that  true  organized 
co-operation  must  come  from  within  their  own 
group  and  the  control  remain  there.  The  pictures 
painted  by  bureaucrats  and  the  pledges  of  pros¬ 
perity  made  by  a  minority,  will  henceforth  go  un¬ 
heeded. 


Hero  Worship 

HE  day  before  the  New  York  Title  and  Mortgage 
Company  surrendered  its  assets  to  the  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  a  firm  of  noted  lawyers  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $45,000  for  legal  services.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  legal  firm  occupy  important 
public  positions.  The  company  was  then  in  default 
in  both  principal  and  interest  on  guaranteed  mort¬ 
gages  held  by  poor  and  frugal  investors  in  the 
bonds,  but  while  in  such  default,  the  company,  as 
reported  by  the  Moreland  commissioner  during  in¬ 
vestigation,  redeemed  non-matured  certificates  for 
members  of  the  firm  and  their  families  while  at  the 
same  time  denying  payment  to  holders  of  certificates 
then  due  in  both  principal  and  interest.  It  would 
be  fair  to  assume  that  the  firm  of  attorneys  knew 
of  these  illegal  payments  to  favorites  and  every 
dime  in  this  $45, (XXI  legal  fee  came  out  of  assets 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  creditors. 

The  certificate  holders  of  a  large  mortgage  on  a 
mid-town  New  York  building  filed  a  foreclosure  suit. 
A  prominent  politician  and  high  national  official  was 
appointed  receiver.  The  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  managers  who 
were  paid  out  of  the  income.  The  legal  part  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  a  firm  of  lawyers  who  were 
paid  a  fee  of  $75,000.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
firm  is  the  son-in-law  of  a  noted  statesman  who  has 
figured  at  times  as  a  public  idol.  The  noted  receiver 
was  left  no  particular  services  to  perform,  but  re¬ 
ceived  substantially  $61,000.  The  guaranteed  bond¬ 


holders  were  heavy  losers.  All  of  the  excess  of  these 
fees  lessened  by  that  much  the  amount  each  one  of 
the  unfortunate  certificate-holders  received. 

The  deplorable  thing  about  these  guaranteed  mort¬ 
gages  is  that  they  were  devised  to  swindle  con¬ 
servative  people  who  were  not  looking  for  big  profits. 
They  wanted  safe  investments  for  life  savings.  They 
followed  the  advice  of  lawyers,  bankers  and  experi¬ 
enced  investors.  The  owners  of  the  properties,  the 
experts  who  made  the  appraisals,  the  banks  that 
acted  as  trustees  for  the  investors,  the  lawyers  who 
did  the  legal  work,  and  the  brokers  who  sold  the 
bonds,  all  knew  the  whole  scheme  was  a  racket  to 
swindle  the  people  who  bought  the  bonds.  Everyone 
of  them  got  his  share  of  the  plunder,  and  it  all  came 
out  of  the  small  investor.  State  officials  who  had 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  people  simply 
closed  their  eyes  and  allowed  the  game  to  be  played. 

Most  disgusting  of  the  whole  record  is  the  part 
played  by  men  in  positions  of  trust,  who  work  them¬ 
selves  into  the  picture  proclaiming  themselves 
friends  of  victims  and  promising  relief,  and  at  every 
opportunity  exploit  the  very  people  they  promise  to 
serve.  The  incidents  quoted  above  are  fair  examples. 
The  receiver  referred  to  is  a  professional  champion 
of  labor  and  the  poor.  It  was  a  labor  man  who  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered  his  $61,000  voucher  in  the  files. 
Up  to  that  time  the  receiver  was  his  idol,  but  he 
worships  at  the  official  shrine  no  longer.  When  we 
come  to  see  public  officials  as  hired  men,  and  exact 
the  same  degree  of  service  from  them  that  we  de¬ 
mand  of  other  servants  for  the  wages  paid,  we  will 
have  better  public  services  than  we  now  get  spoil¬ 
ing  officials  with  hero  worship. 


Conference  on  Money  Reform 

HE  American  Monetary  Reform  Association,  of 
which  Charles  R.  Adair,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  has  called  a  two-day  session  of  the  member¬ 
ship  to  meet  at  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  August  30, 
at  10  A.  M.  For  years  Mr.  Adair  furnished  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  money  system  and  appealed  to  farm 
papers  to  explain  how  the  banking  and  money  sys¬ 
tem  first  worked  to  an  inflation  of  the  currency, 
stimulating  investments,  speculation  and  debts,  and 
then  by  calling  in  the  credit,  produced  deflation,  de¬ 
pression  and  ruin  for  the  investors,  speculators  and 
debtors.  The  farm  papers  did  do  a  good  job  on  the 
subject  for  a  time.  Of  late  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  grown  weak  in  the  faith,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Chicago  convention  will  furnish  new  material 
to  revive  their  flagging  interest  at  least  as  far  as 
political  recognition  and  official  position  will  permit. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Crops  in  Michigan  and  Illinois 

We  are  having  a  drought  in  Michigan  as  elsewhere. 
There  are  no  pastures  and  no  hay.  Our  wheat  crop 
was  very  short,  running  from  a  bushel  or  two  per  acre 
up  to  possibly  15.  Oats  are  very  short.  Corn  looks 
exceedingly  well  considering  the  drought  and  heat.  The 
price  of  farm  commodities  has  not  advanced  at  all  in 
keeping  with  the  shortage  of  the  crop  that  we  had  last 
year  or  the  prospect  for  this  year,  so  the  buying  power 
of  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  less  than  ever.  Farmers 
who  must  buy  forage,  as  much  of  them  will,  at  the 
price  that  prevails  for  forage  and  milk,  will  be  losing. 

June  26  I  went  to  Central  Illinois  and  observed  crop 
prospects  all  along  the  way.  Within  about  75  miles 
of  the  western  line  of  Indiana,  we  noted  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  this  continued 
throughout  our  trip  as  far  as  Springfield.  It  is  the  best 
prospect  for  a  corn  crop  that  I  have  observed  in  Illinois 
in  30  years  of  annual  observation.  They  have  no  oats 
to  speak  of,  no  hay  and  owing  to  the  severe  Winter 
with  no  snow  there  was  no  clover,  so  the  forage  is  Al¬ 
falfa,  which  is  very  good,  but  not  many  fields.  They 
have  one  salvage,  the  Soy  bean,  which  does  remark¬ 
ably  well  throughout  the  corn  belt.  The  fields  look 
magnificent,  some  of  them  knee-high,  a  solid  mass  of 
green.  The  land  that  was  taken  out  of  cultivation  for 
the  reduction  of  the  corn  crop  acreage  had  been  re¬ 
leased  for  forage  purposes,  and  we  saw  many  fields  that 
were  just  well  up  so  the  rows  were  plainly  seen  across 
the  fields. 

Where  the  wheat  was  not  affected  by  chinch  bugs  they 
had  a  very  good  crop.  Some  fields  thrash  from  30  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  and  a  very  excellent  quality,  but 
where  the  chinch  bugs  got  in  the  field  the  thrashing 
was  running  as  low  as  five  bushels  per  acre.  Through¬ 
out  the  corn  belt  the  farmers  had  some  relief  from  the 
loans  upon  their  corn  which  amounted  to  45  cents  per 
bushel,  and  it  has  advanced  now,  so  they  are  paying 
their  indebtedness  and  having  a  margin  left  over. 

All  farmers  complain  that  they  had  little  or  no 
money.  They  see  the  vast  increase  of  debt  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  piling  up.  and  no  relief  in  sight.  The 
banking  money  system  must  be  changed. 

Michigan.  chas.  k.  adair. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Warts;  Contracted  Hoofs; 
Thrush;  Dangerous  Hay 

1. — Could  you  give  me  a  simple  remedy 
for  removing  warts  from  a  cow  s  teats? 

2. — We  have  a  horse  that  has  very  brittle 
hoofs  and  they  grow  very  slowly ;  what 
could  we  do  to  promote  a  more  healthy 
and  tough  growth  of  hoof?  Would  used 
motor  oil  be  beneficial  if  used  carefully 
if  just  applied  to  hoof  only?  3. — We  have 
a  horse  that  we  think  has  a  touch  of 
thrush  on  one  foot.  How  could  this  be 
successfully  treated?  4. — We  have  some 
weedy  hay  with  a  very  small  percentage 
of  nightshade  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
hay ;  is  this  dangerous  for  feeding  calves 
and  cows?  A.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

1.  — Warts  that  grow  on  the  teats  often 
have  slim  necks,  and  these  may  be 
snipped  off  with  blunt  scissors,  a  few  at 
a  time;  then  apply  tincture  of  iodine. 
Masses  of  small  warts  that  have  not  slim 
necks  will  come  off  in  time  if  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  melted  lard  or  bacon  grease 
containing  all  the  common  salt  it  will 
take  up,  or  by  applying  freely  a  thick 
paste  composed  of  about  equal  quantities 
of  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  salt  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Rubbing  the  warts  several 
times  daily  with  a  wetted  lump  of  sal  am¬ 
moniac  will  also  remove  them  from  the 
teats,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  that  drug 
may  he  used  for  the  purpose.  A  large 
obstinate  wart  may  be  removed  by  apply¬ 
ing  vaseline  or  lard  to  the  sound  skin  and 
then  carefully  wetting  the  wart  with 
trichloracetic  acid,  or  glacial  acetic  acid, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  dichromate  of 
potash.  When  the  scab  formed  by  apply¬ 
ing  any  one  of  these  caustics,  or  the  use 
of  a  lunar  caustic  pencil,  has  come  off 
without  assistance,  the  treatment  may  be 
repeated  if  necessary,  but  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  cauterize  too  severely,  so 
that  sound  tissues  are  destroyed. 

2.  — Motor  oil  would  not  be  suitable  for 
the  softening  of  the  hoofs.  In  a  case  such 
as  you  describe  it  is  advisable  to  soak  the 
horse's  feet  for  two  hours  or  more,  twice 
daily,  in  soft  water  coming  just  above  the 
hoofs,  in  a  shallow  tub.  Back  the  horse 
into  a  narrow  stall  and  tie  a  rope  from 
the  halter  to  the  stall  post  on  each  side 
of  the  animal  so  that  he  cannot  back  up 
or  walk  forward.  By  that  means  he  may 
without  trouble  be  made  to  stand  with 
his  feet  in  the  water.  After  the  soaking, 
wipe  the  hoofs  dry  and  then  freely  apply 
neat’s-foot  oil,  or  lanolin  (sheep’s-wool 
fat)  to  the  hoof-head  and  the  walls  and 
sole  of  each  hoof.  Continue  the  soaking 
until  the  hoofs  are  softened,  then  let  the 
horse  run  barefoot  on  a  low,  wet  pasture. 
Lightly  blistering  the  hoof-heads  two  or 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  while  the  horse  is  on  pasture  will 
•stimulate  faster  growth  of  new  hoof  horn 
and  make  the  hoofs  less  brittle,  so  that 
they  will  hold  nails.  For  the  purpose 
use  a  half-strength  blistering  salve,  such 
as  a  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of 
powdered  cantharides  (Spanish  fly)  and 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  three  ounces  of 
unsalted  lard.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 
hoof-heads  and  rub  the  blister  in  for  15 
minutes;  then  tie  the  horse  short  in  a 
stall  for  4S  hours,  when  the  blister  should 
he  washed  off  and  a  little  lard  applied 
daily.  Blister  one  foot  at  a  time ;  the 
second  one  a  day  or  two  after  the  blister 
has  been  washed  from  the  foot  first 
treated.  After  the  hoofs  have  grown  out 
well,  do  not  let  the  horse  stand  on  a  dry- 
board  floor.  He  will  do  better  in  a  box- 
stall  having  a  floor  made  of  puddled  clay 
and  cinders,  or  some  such  composition. 

3.  —  Thrush  is  caused  by  letting  the 
horse  stand  in  wet  and  filth  in  the  stable ; 
therefore  that  disease  will  persist  if 
those  insanitary  conditions  are  not  re¬ 
moved.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  entire  sole 
of  the  hoof  and  pare  away  all  dead  and 
sloughing  horn.  Cleanse  the  cleft  of  the 
frog  and  on  each  side  of  it  and  cut  away 
all  loose  or  rotten  horn  of  the  frog  and 
sole.  When  that  has  been  done  pack 
the  cleft  of  the  frog  and  all  cracks  full  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  calomel, 
bismuth  subnitrate  and  powdered  boric 
acid,  to  be  kept  in  place  by  a  pledget  of 
oakum  or  tow,  upon  which  a  little  pine 
tar  has  been  spread.  Renew  the  dressing 
daily  until  no  longer  needed.  Keep  the 
stall  floor  perfectly  clean,  dry  and  bedded 
with  baled  shavings.  It  is  inadvisable  to 
use  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 


vitriol  or  bluestone)  in  the  treatment  of 
thrush,  as  its  drying  and  cauterizing  ef¬ 
fect  cannot  be  controlled.  Turpentine  is 
not  sufficiently  effective,  nor  is  kerosene, 
which  is  sometimes  used.  Butter  of  anti¬ 
mony  (terchlorid  of  antimony)  is  useful 
as  a  caustic,  for  one  or  two  applications, 
in  an  obstinate  case  of  thrush,  hut  may 
do  harm  if  too  freely  applied. 

4. — Deadly  nightshade  suggests  that  it 
is  dangerously  poisonous,  and  that  is  the 
fact.  It  should  be  removed  from  the  small 
amount  of  hay  you  say  contains  it ;  other¬ 
wise  such  hay  should  not  be  fed.  It  does 
not  pay  to  run  chances  with  hay  that  is 
known  to  contain  even  a  small  quantity 
of  a  poisonous  weed.  It  would  also  be 
wise  to  destroy  the  deadly  nightshade 
plants  on  your  farm.  *  a.  s.  a. 


Leaking  of  Milk;  Eruption 
on  Teats 

Recently  we  have  bought  some  cows, 
and  one  of  them  starts  dripping  her  milk 
around  noon.  She  calved  two  weeks  ago. 
Is  it  necessary  to  milk  her  three  times  a 
day?  Yesterday  some  sort  of  pimples  ap¬ 
peared  on  her  udder  and  I  am  wondering 
if  this  is  a  condition  relating  to  her  milk 
dripping.  They  are  yellowish.  J.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  dripping  or  leaking  of  milk  from 
a  cow’s  teats  is  due  to  a  weak  or  re¬ 
laxed  condition  of  the  sphincter  muscle 
fibers  that  form  a  band  in  the  teat  wall, 
near  its  tip,  and  normally  prevent  escape 
of  the  milk.  The  weakened  condition 
Sometimes  has  been  caused  by  an  injury 
to  the  teat,  caused  by  trampling  by  the 
cow's  feet,  in  the  stall  or  elsewhere,  or  it 
may  have  resulted  from  use  of  instru¬ 
ments  to  dilate  the  duct  of  the  teat,  or  to 
draw  off  the  milk  of  a  hard-milking  cow. 
In  some  instances,  too,  the  leaking  is 
done  by  all  four  teats  and  there  may  be  a 
general  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
entire  body  as  well  as  those  of  the  teat 
walls.  We  scarcely  think  the  dripping  of 
milk  would  be  due  to  the  eruption  of  the 
yellowish  pimples  on  the  teats.  Swelling 
of  the  teats  caused  by  such  an  eruption 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  leaking 
of  milk  by  more  firmly  closing  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  milk  ducts. 

We  should  advise  you  to  milk  gently 
three  times  daily  so  that  there  will  be 
less  pressure  of  milk  in  the  udder  and 
teats  before  milking  times.  When  the  ud¬ 
der  is  intensely  distended  with  milk,  the 
cow  being  a  heavy  milker,  the  pressure 
of  the  milk  is  greater  than  the  strength 
of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  teats,  and 
leaking  then  occurs.  If  milking  three 
times  daily  does  not  at  once  stop  the 
leaking,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the 
cow  off  lush  pasture,  if  she  is  grazing 
there,  or,  if  she  is  being  fed  in  the 
stable,  and  yard,  to  reduce  the  milk 
stimulating  feed  and  especially  any  feed 
that  is  laxative,  such  as  cut  green  for¬ 
age,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  Such  feed 
may,  however,  gradually  be  given  again, 
when  the  cow  has  not  leaked  milk  for 
some  time,  the  yield  of  milk  having  been 
lessened  by  reduced  feeding. 

There  are  several  methods  of  mechani¬ 
cally  stopping  leakage  of  milk,  but  they 
do  not  always  succeed.  Teat  clamps  are 
sometimes  advertised  by  dealers  in  veteri¬ 
nary  sxipplies,  to  fit  on  each  teat  aixd  pre¬ 
vent  leakage  by  compression,  bxit  we  have 
heard  little  regarding  success  in  their  use. 
In  some  instances,  where  teats  are  com¬ 
paratively  small,  dairymen  have  managed 
to  stop  the  leaking  by  fitting  rubber 
thimbles  or  cotes  on  each  teat,  but  they 
are  difficult  to  keep  in  place,  and  ban¬ 
daging  with  a  strip  of  thin  rubber,  some¬ 
times  tried,  is  liable  to  cause  injury  by 
shutting  off  the  circulation  of  blood.  The 
treatment  we  have  found  most  effective 
is  to  dip  each  teat,  in  turn,  into  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  the  first  time  also  to  work 
a  little  of  the  tincture  into  the  opening  of 
each  teat,  by  means  of  a  sterilized  probe 
or  milking  tube.  The  tincture,  after  be¬ 
ing  used  a  few  times,  causes  a  swelling  of 
the  tip  of  the  teat  and  of  its  lining  mem¬ 
brane,  that  stops  leaking  of  the  milk,  bxxt 
care  must  he  taken  not  to  blister  the  teat 
so  severely  that  dangerous  inflammation 
is  induced.  Another  plan  is  to  dip  the 
teats  into  melted  paraffin  after  each  milk¬ 
ing  or  to  apply  flexible  collodion  to  the 
opening  of  each  teat,  just  after  milking. 


As  collodion  is  highly  inflammable,  it 
should  not  be  xxsed  where  there  is  an  open 
light.  On  no  account  should  the  tip  of 
the  teat  he  purposely  scratched  with  the 
finger  nails  to  cause  formation  of  a  sore 
and  scab,  as  has  been  done  by  some  dairy- 
men.  Doing  so  may  cause  infection  and 
ruinous  mammitis  (garget) . 

The  yellowish  pimples  you  meixtion  pos¬ 
sibly  will  form  the  characteristic  vesicles 
of  cow-pox,  which  are  oval  in  shape,  con¬ 
cave  at  the  top  and  filled  with  straw- 
colored  lymph,  and  not  with  pus  as  is  an 
ordinary  pimple.  There  is  also  a  zoixe  of 
bluish  or  purplish  skin  around  each 
vesicle.  When  the  vesicles  burst,  brown 
scabs  form,  and  when  they  come  off  shal¬ 
low  pock-marks  remain  for  some  time. 
The  attack  may  last  20  days  or  more. 
The  infection  is  readily  carried  by  the 
milker's  hands  fi'onx  cow  to  cow  and  may 
also  affect  the  hands,  causing  cow-pox, 
which  confers  immunity  from  small-pox, 
just  as  does  vaccination  by  a  physician. 
The  disease  has  to  run  its  course.  Isolate 
the  affected  cow  to  prevent  spreading  the 
disease  and  try  to  prevent  sores  from 
being  infected  by  filth  from  the  floor  or 
yard.  Twice  daily  immerse  the  sore  teats 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve;  then  dry  gently  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of 
iodine  and  three  parts  of  vaseline,  lano¬ 
lin  (sheep's  wool  fat)  or  unsalted  lard. 

A.  s.  A. 


Brewers’  Grains 

Can  you  give  me  infonnatkm  on  wet 
brewers’  grains  for  steers,  hogs,  cows  and 
horses ?  They  are  offered  to  me  for  15 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  to  my  farm 
every  other  day.  x.  M.  si. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  have  about  the 
same  feed  value  per  ton  as  good  corn 
silage.  While  they  contain  more  diges¬ 
tible  crude  protein  they  xlo  not  contain 
quite  as  much  total  digestible  nutrients 
per  ton  as  corn  silage.  They  are  there- 
fore  worth  no  more  per  ton  or  per  bushel 
as  xi  feed  than  good  quality  corn  silage. 
They  occupy  about  the  same  position  in 
the  ration  for  livestock  as  corn  silage. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  on  the  average  con¬ 
tain  75  per  cent  water.  They  are  then 
worth  only  one-fourth  the  value  of  dried 
brewers’  grains  per  ton  or  per  bushel. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  have  a  narrow  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  of  about  1  to  2.5,  wliicih 
means  they  are  about  a  40  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  on  a  digestible  nutrient  basis,  so 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  with  such 
feeds  as  corn,  barley  and  oats.  The  basis 
of  brewers’  grains  is  malt,  barley,  hops 
and  yeast.  With  corn  silage  figured  at  .$7 
per  ton  wet  brewers’  grains  would  be 
worth  about  14  to  15c  per  bushel;  with 
corn  silage  figured  at  $5  per  ton  their 
worth  per  bushel  would  be  only  10  to 
11  cents  per  bushel.  n.  w.  d. 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Wliat  is  the  pi’oper  age  for  castrating 
pigs,  also  the  effect  of  double  inoculation 
for  cholera,  and  how  much  time  between 
treatments  or  is  it  all  given  at  once?  I 
have  seen  and  handled  a  lot  of  pigs  in  the 
past  40  years  and  the  custom  was  to  cas¬ 
trate  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  were  weaned.  The  reason  I 
ask  is  that  along  in  February  I  wrote  a 
dealer  for  barrow  pigs  and  told  him  1 
wanted  them  castrated  long  enough  to  be 
healed.  He  quoted  me,  well  healed  pigs 
at  $3  each.  I  then  xvrote  him  about 
prices  on  inoculation  as  I  had  forgotten 
it  in  previous  letter,  getting  no  reply  on 
March  9  I  sent  $6  for  the  pigs.  On  the 
11th  I  got  a  reply  to  the  previous  letter 
saying  double  treatment  was  35  cents  per 
pig.  I  sent  70  cents  on  March  14  and 
got  the  pigs  on  March  20.  They  were 
said  to  be  two  months  old.  The  pigs  are 
constipated  until  their  droppings  look 
like  rabbit  droppings  and  1  wonder 
whether  an  overdose  of  inoculation  would 
have  such  an  effect  or  if  they  have  never 
been  properly  fed.  They  will  not  eat  and 
act  as  if  they  were  fxijl  of  dope  of  some 
kind  the  way  they  lay  around.  F.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

After  16  years’  experience  handling  a 
large  commercial  herd  of  hogs  I  have 
found  it  best  to  castrate  any  time  up  to 
about  10  days  before  weaning. 

The  double-treatment  for  hog  cholera 
consists  of  the  proper  use  of  both  hog 
cholera  virus  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
These  are  injected  in  one  operation 
which  if  properly  administered  in  correct 
dosage  will  give  a  life-time  immunity.  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  a  second 
treatment.  Due  to  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  products  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  it  is  very  seldom  for  either  to  lack 
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proper  potency.  However,  after  they 
leave  the  laboratory  the  virus  particularly 
may  become  spoiled  or  weakened  through 
improper  temperature,  exposure  or  stand¬ 
ing  too  long. 

Very  frequently  pigs  that  have  been  re¬ 
cently  vaccinated  by  the  simultaneous- 
method,  as  you  state  is  the  case  with 
your  purchased  shoats,  will,  when  shipped 
or  otherwise  xxnduly  exposed  or  permitted 
to  become  very  tired  through  driving  or 
anything  out  of  the  normal,  suffer  what 
is  known  as  a  “break."  This  means  that, 
due  to  the  causes  mentioned,  their  re¬ 
sistance  has  been  lowered  so  that  they 
really  develop  a  case  of  hog  cholera.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  diagnose 
the  ailment  of  your  shoats  without  seeing 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  your  pigs 
have  suffered  a  “break"  due  to  recent 
vaccination  and  then  shipping  them  with¬ 
in  a  few  days.  About  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  give  them  a  slop  of  skim-milk 
and  wheat  bran,  in  which  you  should  also 
add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  small  handful 
per  pig  of  Alfalfa  meal.  Just  give  them 
what  they  will  clean  up  between  feeds. 
It  this  is  their  trouble  an  injection  of 
39  cc  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  would 
also  he  indicated.  b.  w.  d. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


supplies  are  larger  and  prices  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery  prints  27  to  28c;  tubs’ 
-(>  to  27c;  firsts,  24  to  25c;  country  rolls, 
-4  to  Zi c.  Cheese,  steady;  brick,  new 
fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  14  to  15c;  lim- 
burger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c  E°«s 
lii-m;  nearby  fancy,  27  to  28c;  grade  a’ 
20  to  26c ;  grade  B.  21  to  22c ;  grade  C, 
16  to  18c;  nearby  at  market,  19  to  23c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  14_  to  19c :  roasters,  18  to  26c  ; 
fryers,  25  to  26c;  broilers,  21  to  25c; 
ducks,  17  to  18c:  turkeys,  19  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12  to  16c;  roost¬ 
ers,  10c ;  broilers,  12  to  20c ;  ducks,  10  to 
12c ;  geese,  8c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  lower; 
P®1;,  transparent,  bu.,  75c  to  81.35;  Ill., 
$*L50;  Del.,  Red  Williams,  $1.15 
to  $1.75;  Early  Ripe.  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25;  Red  Astrachan,  rti 
hu.,  ioc.  Potatoes,  steady;  Va.,  bu  . 
$1.90  to  $2.10;  N.  C..  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25; 
Sw-eets,  Ala.,  bu.,  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
pea,  cwt.,  $3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrow 

lb  Ured  J)idliey-  $5-25;  white  kidney, 
$0.2o  to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady  ;  Va..  yel- 
pw,  bu  $1.35;  Wash..  Spanish,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.65 ;  green,  doz.  belis.,  7  to  12V>c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  24- 
qt.  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  blueberries,  Pa., 
32-qt.  crxxte,  $7  ;  cantaloupes,  N.  C.,  crate 
$2.25  to  $3.25;  cherries,  sweet,  32-qt! 
^ratc,  '$3-50  to  $4.50 ;  sour,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  currants,  4-qt.  bskt.,  45  to  50c- 
gooseberries,  qt.,  9  to  10c;  grapes,  Cal.’, 
-4-qt.  lug,  $1.7.>  to  $2.25 ;  honeydews, 
Ctil.,  crate,  $2  to  $4 :  huckleberries,  N.  C., 
32-qt-  crate,  $4  to  $5;  peaches,  Ga..  bu., 
IoCo-°  $1-35;  Pears’  Fill.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.8o ;  red  raspberries,  pt..  7  to  9c ;  black, 
32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  watermelons,  35 
to  65e. 

e«etables. — Beans,  green  or  wax,  bu., 
99  to  75c;  beets,  bu..  50  to  65c;  broccoli, 
o-lb.  bskt..  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to 
,  c  9cli.,  25  to  35c;  cauliflower, 

hu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  bell.,  20  to  50c ; 
chard,  doz.,  20  to  30c;  corn,  doz.,  15  to 
25c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  endive, 
crate,  35c;  escarole,  crate,  30  t  o40c;  let- 
)uce,  2-doz.  crate,  35  to  40c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 :  peas,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  peppers,  S-qt.  bskt..  50  to  65c; 
radishes,  doz.  belis.,  12  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  belis.,  15  to  20c-;  spinach,  hu..  50  to 
60c;  squash,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  tomatoes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  turnips,  bu., 
60  to  85c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay.  firm;  Timothy,  baled, 
ton,  $20;  Alfalfafi  $22;  clover,  $19;  oat 
straw,  $17 ;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $25 ; 
standard  middlings.  $26.50;  red-dog.  $21); 
cottonseed  meal.  41  per  cent.  $34.05  ;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $34.50;  gluten,  $26.10; 
hominy,  $23.80;  rolled  oats.  bag.  $2.76; 
table  cornmeal,  $2.20;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$6.50;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike.  $15;  clover, 
$14.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 


Cattle.  —  Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  common,  $3.25 
to  $4.25  ;  choice.  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.75 
to  $8;  good,  $6  to  $6.75:  medium.  $5  to 
$6;  choice.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
•|8 ;  good,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  heifers,  choice, 
$3  to  $5;  good.  $4.25  to  $5;  medium, 
$2.75  to  $4.25:  common,  $1.75  to  $2.75; 
cows,  choice,  $3.50  to  $4;  good,  $3  to 
$3.50;  common  and  medium,  $2  to  $3; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $1  to  $2;  bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $4  to  $5 ;  cutter,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $2  to  $4  ;  vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  medium,  $6  to 
$6.50;  cull  and  common,  $4  to  $6;  feeder 
tnd  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to 
800  lbs..  $5  to  $6;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $3.25  to  $4.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs., 
$3.25  to  $4.25. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
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For  over  50  years  manufacturers  of  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Ventilators, 
Carriers,  Tracks,  Poultry  Equipment,  etc. 
Complete  Plans  for  Building  or  Remodel¬ 
ing.  See  our  Equipment  in  use  at  Brook- 
hill  Farm  Exhibit  at  Century  of  Progress, 
Chicago.  Write  Dept.  R9, 

STARLINE  INC.,  Harvard,  III.— Albany,  N.  Y. 


OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  . 


NEEDED 
ON  EVERY  FARM 
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H.W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.45,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS — Prices  Reduced 

Large  Type  5  6-8  weeks  at. . .  .$2.50  ea. 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  8-10  weeks  at. .  .$2.75  ea. 
Chester-Berkshire  Cross  J-  10-12  weeks  at..$3.00ea. 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Crass  12-14  weeks  at.  .$3.50  ea. 
Duroc-Poland  Cross  J  Shoats  $4.  $4.50,  $5,  $6 
Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $15. 
Fancy  young  Boars  for  sendee  later  from  $3.50  up 
through  various  ages.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment, 
then  I'll  stand  squarely  behind  them. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale! 

Chester  &  Y  orkshire —  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock. 

6-8  AVeeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee— A  Square  Deal. 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  $3.60  ea 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old, 
$2.50:  1)  weeks  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows.  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery.  $6.00  each.  Pairs  unrelated,  $10.00.  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


n I  I.’  n  pirci  Chester- Whites,  -Ches- 

KCllUtU  riu9:  ter-Berkshirr,  Chester- 
Yorksliire,  Chester-Duroc  6-8  weeks  S2.5  0;  8-10  weeks, 
52.75;  45-30  lbs.,  53.25  .  40-50  lbs..  $5.  Vaccination  dou¬ 
ble  treatment  35c.  ShipC.  O.  D.  No  charge  crating. 

Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Hoad,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  053  W. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8-10  Wks.  Old  Pigm,  52.75  each.  State  whether  boars 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Botton  Pott  Road  •  Ttl.  Waltham  0888 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  $2.50,  8  to  10  wks.  $3.  10  to  12  wks. 
$4.  Shoats,  50  lbs..  $5  each.  Crated  free.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Write  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chest  or- Yorkshire.  8  weeks  old 
$2.50.  10  weeks  old  $2.75.  Chester  Whites  pigs  $3.  ea. 
Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DREG.  CU/ltlC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M.  Putting- 
UROC  w  ™  I  It  C  ton  A  Him,  Scdplo  Center.N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale:  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  FILLY  COLT  t&PtiZNtk 

oughbred.  Well  grown;  splendid,  individual.  Color,  bay. 

Charles  S.  Fayerweather,  New  Lebanon,  Col.  Co .,  N.Y . 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTHD-GUINRA  riGS- Weighing  over  fi  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pav  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIF-S— Mares,  Geldings,  Stallions- 
Pair  gentle  saddle  mares.  PONY  FARM.  Ilimrod,  N.  V 


For  Sale 


Two  Ponies— two  «fe  three  years  old. 

1).  1).  CAMPBELL,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


lbs..  $0  to  $6.25;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $6  to 
$6.35  ;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  220 
to  250  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  250  to  200  lbs., 
$5.50  to  $5.75;  200  to  350  lbs.,  $5  to 
$5.50;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs., 
$3.75  to  $4. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $7  ;  common,  $4.50  to  $6; 
yearling  wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  ewes, 
$1.50  to  $3.50. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealer  to  pro- 
oAI,C^TS  for  1®®  ll)s-  3.5  Per  rent  milk  in  the 
L01  -210-mile  zone  delivered  during  July,  1034. 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  I  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  order!  -  Class 
2  A.  $1.40;  Class  2B.  $1.40:  Class  2C  $1  40- 

Class  2D.  08c:  Class  2E.  03c — with  a  differential 
of  4e  on  these  classes:  Class  3.  not  available- 
Class  4A,  83c — differential  2.4c;  Class  4B,  79R,c 
— differential  2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5.  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16e  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  YTork  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can.  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream. 
30  tier  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat.  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  28c:  extra.  02  score 
27c;  firsts.  00  to  01  score.  26  to  2614c:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  2914  c:  firsts,  2614c;  centralized, 
2Gc. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  20c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  26c; 
standards,  23c:  browns,  special.  25c:  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  30c;  standards,  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.,  50c  to  $2.  Blackberries.  Jersey, 
qt..  12  to  18c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md., 
crate.  60c  to  $2:  Jersey,  bu.  bskt..  50  to  75c 
Cherries,  N.  Y..  sour.  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  40c- 
black,  sweet.  4-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  65c  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  Pa.,  qt..  12  to  18e:  Mass.,  qt.,  15  to  25c- 
Maine,  qt..  15  to  22c:  N.  S.,  qt..  15  to  30c- 
Jersey  and  up-river,  qt..  10  to  13c:  cultivated, 
qt..  35  to  50c.  Pears.  En.,  bu..  60c  to  SI  88. 
reaches.  N.  C..  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2  50-  S  0 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2:  Ga..  crt..  81.25  to  $2  70: 
bn.  bskt..  $1.25  to  $2.38:  Md..  bu.  bskt..  $1  to 
$1.75.  Raspberries.  Jersey,  pt..  4  to  10c:  N.  Y.. 
pt„^  10  to  18c.  Watermelon,  So.,  car.  $165  to 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs..  75c  to  S2.  Beans  up¬ 
river.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25:  N.  Y..  bskt..  50c  to 
$2.25:  L.  I.,  bag,  50c  to  $1.  Beets.  En..  hskt.. 
35  to  50c.  Cabbage,  bskt.,  40  to  65c.  Carrots, 
bskt..  35  to  75c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate! 
40c  to  $3;  N.  J.  and  State,  2-3  crate.  50c  to 
$2.  Corn,  Jersey,  bag.  25c  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  yel¬ 
low.  bskt..  60  to  65c;  Conn.,  yellow,  bskt.,  Y>0e 
to  $1.  Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.75; 
L.  I  ,  bskt..  75c  to  $1.50;  N.  Y..  bskt..  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Eggplants,  Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Kale, 
nearby,  crate.  35  to  50c.  Leeks,  nearby,  bndl  ! 
15  to  25c.  Lettuce.  Wn.  N.  Y.,  crate,  50  to 
75c:  N.  Y..  crate.  25  to  60c.  Lima  beans.  Md.. 
bskt..  $1  50  to  $2.50:  Jersey,  bskt..  $1.25  to 
$3.50.  Okra.  Jersey,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.25.  Onions, 
Mass,  or  Conn.,  yel..  bag.  05c  to  $1.05:  Orange 
County,  yel.,  bag,  60c  to  $1.05.  Parslev,  bskt., 
50  to  75c.  Teas.  N.  YU.  bskt..  $1.50  to  $2.25: 
Idaho,  bskt..  $3  to  $3.38.  Peppers.  Jersev, 
bskt.,  40  to  75c.  New  potatoes.  Md.  and  E.  S. 
Va..  bbl . .  $1.38:  bag,  45  to  90c;  Jersey,  bag, 
60c  to  $1.10.  Sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Va..  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $5.50.  Spinach,  N.  Y.  and  nearby,  bskt.. 
50c  to  $2.25.  Squash,  nearby,  marrow,  bag, 
$1,50.  Tomatoes.  Pa.,  lug.  65c  to  $1.25:  Jersey, 
20-qt.  crate,  20  to  00c;  bskt.,  20  to  75c;  Conn.. 
%-bu.  box.  50  to  75c.  Watercress,  bchs.,  $1.50 
to  $3. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  18  to  24c;  fowls,  14c;  ducks,  15c; 
turkeys,  17  to  27c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  144  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  17c:  broilers,  20  to  23c:  ducks,  nearby. 
10c;  geese,  nearby,  7c:  pigeons,  pair.  20  to  30c; 
guineas,  pair,  80c;  rabbits,  lb.,  8  to  13c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.20%:  No.  1  dark  Spring, 
$1.30%;  corn,  88%e;  oats.  6144c;  rye,  31. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35c;  eggs,  32  to  36c;  chickens,  30  to 
35c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  28  to  32c;  eggs,  25  to  28c;  live  fowls, 
15  to  17c;  chickens,  20  to  23e;  dressed  fowls, 
14  to  16c;  apples,  bu..  $1.2'  to  $1.50:  black¬ 
berries.  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50:  huckleber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $4.50:  string  beans, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  muskmelons.  %-bu.  bskt.,  30  to 
50c;  sweet  corn,  100.  $1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
bn.,  75c  to  $1;  onions,  50-lbs.,  73c  to  $1; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 


[  .*«  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

RRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best, 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Clieerfullv  given. 
Brlarcllff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Cheviots  &  Suffolks  Satisfaction*  guar¬ 
anteed.  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  Arlington,  Vermont 


FOR  S  AXjE 

Reg.  Hampshire  &  Tunis  Sheep  Vftfoo* 

KE1KOUT  FARMS  -  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 


RAMS— of  good  quality  and  breeding. 

III11UU  ww  1ft  l.  M.  Colbert’s  Sons.  E.  Chatham,  New  York 


GOATS 


Con  C.,|rt  One  Toggenburg  goat  and  two  buck  kids. 

IU1  jaiC  D.  D.  CAMPBELL,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


Being  Shrewd  or  Being  Sure 

T  PRESUME  I  might  as  well  admit,  we  have  a  streak  in 
A  us  that  makes  us  vary  some  from  the  beaten  path. 

For  example,  take  the  matter  of  the  time  we  chose  to  put 
out  Creamatine. 

The  average  trend  of  butterfat  percentage  in  milk  is  down 
from  December  through  April.  It  levels  off  during  May  and 
June  and  then  from  July  to  November  climbs  up  again. 

If  we  had  wanted  to  be  “shrewd”  we  would  have  started 
offering 


in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
upward  trend  of  butterfat  production  and  gain  the  added 
advantage  of  the  heavy  feeding  season. 

Well,  perhaps  we  might  have  been  more  shrewd,  but  what 
we  wanted  was  the  truth.  We  wanted  to  put  Creamatine  to 
the  test  of  going  against  the  butterfat  trend,  before  and  during 
pasturing.  For  Creamatine  is  not  just  another  feed  to  sell. 

Creamatine  has  stood  up  under  the  severest  tests  and  is  prov¬ 
ing  its  ability  to  raise  the  butterfat  content  of  the  herd’s  milk; 
in  most  cases  it  has  materially  increased  the  milk  flow  so 
that  dairymen  feeding  Creamatine  have  enjoyed  bigger  milk 
checks  from  more  milk  and  more  butterfat  points. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  start  feeding  Creamatine.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  Creamatine,  we’ll  see  that  you  get  it. 
Please  write  us. 


President . 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED 


Waverly,  N. 


MILLS, 

Y. 


mm* 


DELLINGER 
t  mill  , 


A  Dellinger  Mill  will  literally  “hammer  out  profits’’  for 
you.  You  can  Save  30  to  40%  of  roughage  and  20  to  30% 
of  grain  bv  grinding  them  yourself  and  feeding  grain  in 
!*"'  bulky  ration.  If  you  can  make  your  present  grain  and 
roughage  feed  4  animals  instead  of  3,  or  40  instead  of  30  and  get  thq  same 
results — it's  a  clear  gain! 

Let  us  tell  you  about  Dellinger  Hammer  Mill  Profits!  Learn  about  Mills  Made 
jn  six  sizes,  for  5  to-  75  li.p.,  roll  feed  with  governor,  large  capacity  with,  slow 
speed,  ten  speed  feed  rolls,  SKF  ball  bearings.  Alemite  lubrication — in  fact,  the 
very  newest  and  latest  features  (built  on  35  years’  grinding  machinery  experience) 
that  are  making  Dellinger  outstanding  in  sales  and  profitable  to  use. 

Get  full  information.  State  lx.p.  available.  Prices  in  line  with  the  times.. 
Write  today  to —  737  NO.  PRINCE  STREET 


A  M.  DEIUNOER,  INC 


tANCASim,  PA 


AYRS  HIRES 

HOLSTEINS 

High  Fat  Test  Holsteins 

Bull  calves  of  show  quality  from  famous  prize-winning 
sires  and  officially  tested  dams.  Ormsby  strain.  22  years 
of  selective  line  breeding.  T.  B.  accredited  for  12  years. 
Negative  to  Bang  disease. 

CLOVER  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  Akzi 

Most  Profitable  Cows^lligli 

V J  Big  Milkers  •  •  Hardy  Rustlers 

wA*J|AGood  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ€  Booklet* 

|  v  j  1  M  H  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 

HUUhBUnHHk  as  c«m«,  s<.,  B-.ndon,  v. 

Fftr  Calof  DECKER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

rui  dale.  Thendara  bred  Bess  Ormsby  bulls  from 
high  producing  dams  by  proven  sires.  Priced  low. 

I  e\  DOGS  j 

GUERNSEYS 

Doberman  Penscher  ElaX^IVred^om 

(Jll  FiIiihithI  \F  Mihplimo'DrihDi't  TTliiYiVilo  *  ,  a  a  >  ,, . 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SmithviUe  Flats.  N.  Y. 

vii.  Duinuuu  v.  itiucilUIgcUHUl  l.  LUlilDlc  SI  0.00  \1D 

<1.  B.  DEAN  NANTET,  NEW  YORK 

IRISH  SETTERS  FINELY  PEDIGREED 

MEIER.  PINEKN0LL  FARM, 

Noxon  Road  -  -  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  or  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

all  ages,  at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  with 
every  shipment.  MAPLE  UIDGE  KENNELS,  E.  lllghgate,  Vt 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  tSSrSJSSlff 

O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Yt. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


JERSEYS 


Six  Newfoundlands  RTos^r«,li:^ieuPaz 

T.  H.  WILDES,  DARTMOUTH,  MASS. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  K,^TTa!S7iEr“ 

American  Shepherd  puppies:  Airedale  puppies.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York 


~SJ~  ermont  J  orsoys 

AT  AUCTION 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Announce  their  lltli  annual  consignment  sale 

TUES.  AUG.  28,  at  Pomfret  Center.  Vt. 

65  head  to  be  sold— representing  all  leading  families. 
For  catalog  address 

JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Special  ratters,  $2.  Bred  females,  S3. 
All  Black  Raccoons.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  Hartman  New  London,  O. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  The  land  everyone  wants. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PI T pc  Females  $5.  Males  SI 0. 
*  *■  ^  Amos  Hubbard,  R2,  Oswego, N.Y. 

Exceptional  Collies 

Ped.  Irish  Terrier  Hungs!  ''  J1 VSSI 

ST.  Bernard  Puppies — Registered*(noiie  better.)  Males,  $505 
females,  $25.  Eduard  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn, Mass. 
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Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


It  Pays  to  Worm  Your  Poultry 


T>  IGHT  now,  there  is  no 
problem  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  readers  as  that 
of  worms  in  their  poultry. 

This  is  because  worms  not 
only  hold  back  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  birds  but  make 
them  more  susceptible  to 
many  diseases.  And.  whether 
you  are  raising  poultry  for 
market  or  for  egg  production,  you  are 
sure  to  suffer  a  loss  in  poultry  profits, 
unless  you  make  every  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  serious  source  of  trouble. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution  that  you 
may  have  taken  in  the  way  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  it  will  pay  you  to  worm  your 
flock.  The  quicker  you  act,  the  better, 
because  the  presence  of  worms  is  not 
always  evident  anti  the  damage  they 
do  is  sometimes  not  apparent  until  it 
has  become  very,  very  serious. 

Why  Worming  Is  Necessary 

1.  — Worms  cause  birds  to  become 
blind,  lame  and  paralyzed.  Infested 
birds  lose  flesh  and  fail  to  develop  as 
they  should. 

2.  — Worms  lower  the  vitality  of  your 
fowls,  making  them  more  susceptible 
to  colds,  roup,  fowl  cholera,  typhoid 
and  other  diseases. 

3.  —  Worms  waste  the  feed  that 
should  go  to  make  eggs  and  build  body 
weight. 

It  will  pay  you  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  these  dangers  because 
investigations  have  shown  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  poultry  are  worm  infested. 

How  to  Worm  Your  Flock 


a  Avi-Tone  comes  in  powder 
“  form  and  can  be  mixed  with 
either  wet  or  dry  mash.  You 
merely  feed  your  birds  all 
they  will  eat  of  the  medi¬ 
cated  mash  for  five  succes¬ 
sive  mornings. 

Individual  Treatment 

V  The  individual  treatment 

calls  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

Caps,  a  complete  line  of  which  can  be 
found  at  your  local  dealer's.  In  the 
case  of  round  worms,  authorities  agree 
that  Nicotine  is  the  most  effective 
drug.  For  the  removal  of  tape  worms, 
Kamala  is  the  recognized  ingredient. 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  line  of  worm  caps  pro¬ 
vides  these  ingredients  in  their  cor¬ 
rect  amounts.  In  addition,  the  caps 

are  properly  coated  to  protect  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  to  assure  freshness. 

They  are  easy  to  use,  easy  on  the 
birds  and  low  in  price. 

Worms  also  irritate  and  inflame  the 
intestines ;  in  severe  cases  of  worm  in¬ 
festation,  you  will  find  it  wise  to  put 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  in 
the  drinking  water  to  allay  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  whether  the  flock  or  individual 
worm  treatment  is  used.  Be  sure  that 
you  get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Caps 
and  genuine  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  by 
buying  them  in  their  original  packages 
— not  in  bulk. 

Birds  may  also  be  vaccinated,  at  this 
time  against  Roup  and  Colds  as  well 
as  Fowl  Cholera  and  Typhoid.  This 
will  prevent  severe  losses  from  these 
diseases 
later. 


There  are  two  treatments,  the  flock 
treatment  and  the  individual  treat¬ 
ment.  The  flock  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  hens  in  heavy  production ; 
it  is  preferred  by  many  poultry  raisers 
for  growing  birds,  also  because  of  its 
convenience.  Either  Avi-Tabs  or  Avi- 
Tone  may  be  used.  Avi-Tabs  come  in 
tablet  form  and  are  simply  dissolved 
in  water  and  mixed  with  the  mash : 


See  your  local  Chick  Hatchery,  Drug,  Feed 
or  Poultry  Supply  Store  and  ask  for  the 
above  preparations  by  name.  Prices:  Avi- 
Tabs,  200  for  $1.75;  Avi-Tone,  5  lbs.,  $1.75; 
Phcn-O-Sal  Tablets,  125  for  $1.00;  Dr.  Sals- 
bury's  line  of  Worm  Caps:  Chick  Size, 
prices  range  from  60c  to  00c  for  100;  Adult 
Size,  prices  range  from  90c  to  $1.35  for  100 ; 
larger  quantities  at  loiocr  prices. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
711  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


r  r  r . . 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


V 

y  Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  i3  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  don’t  own  an  Economy  Silo, 
you  are  paying  for  it  anyway.  Silage 
increases  milk  production.  Puts  meat 
on  live  stock.  Send  for  free  catalog 
and  new  low  prices.  Patented  storm¬ 
proof  anchor  equipment.  Continu¬ 
ous  Self-adjusting  Doors  or  Swing¬ 
ing  Hinge  Doors.  Economy  Silos 
are  made  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine.  Also 
Glazed  Tiie  and  Cement  Stave. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 
The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.K  Frederick,  Md. 


NEW  NATCO 


TILE  SILO 


Write  for  new  low  prices 
end  complete  information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Fulton  Bid?.,  *  •  •  •  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Hay  Crop  Short  ?  f 
Build  a  Silo* 


Write  for 
Catalog  and 
Bedrock 
Prices 


Rising  grain  and  hay  prices 
mean  higher  milk  prices.  Make 
the  corn  crop  count.  Put  it  in 
a  Harder  Silo.  Reduce  your 
feed  costs;  increase  your  win¬ 
ter  milk  flow.  Now  is  the  time 
to  build  a  Harder.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  big  corn  crop. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributors  for 
Hart  Concrete  Stave  Silos. 

Agents  Wanted  for 
Open  Territory 

HARDER 


Add  Comfort 
Save  Money 

Get  the  ISook  that 
Really  shows  How! 

FIRST  AID 
AILING  HOUSE 


by  Roger  B.  Whitman 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  hook 
that  tells  you  how  to  end 
your  house  troubles  from 
furnace  to-  roof — eveiry 
method  tested  by  home 
owners.  Do  you  want  to 
have  more  hot  water;  get 
rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more 
furnace  heat  with  less 
coal ;  stop  wall  sweat ;  mix 
concrete ;  stop  cellar  leaks, 
etc.,  etc.?  This  hook  tells 
you  how.  Includes  over 
6000  answers  to  questions 
ta  the  N.  Y.  Sun’s  feat¬ 
ure  column.  Simple, 
complete,  easy  to  use. 

$2  invested  in  this 
book  may  save  you 
.$200  in  repairs. 

At  All  Rookstores— or  Use 


HOW  to  FIX 

Sticky 

Windows 

Plugged  Pipes 

Cracked 

Plaster 

Leaky  Roof 
Rotting  Porch 
Short  Circuits 
Leaky  Faucets 
and  Thousands 

of  Other 
House  Ailments 
Coupon  Below 


10  DAYS’  F-R-E-E  EXAMINATION 

WHITTLESEY  HOUSE,  Dept.  R. 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  FIRST  AID  FOR  THE 
AILING  HOUSE  (cloth  bound  $2).  I  will  re¬ 
turn  it  in  10  days  or  send  you  $2  in  full 
payment. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  &  State  . 

Employed  by  . 


■ 

■ 

■ 
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Heavy  Mortality 

M.v  flock  of  250  April  1,  1933,  pullets 
when  they  went  into  laying  quarters  in 
October  have  dwindled  to  185  at  this 
time.  They  began  laying  in  November. 
By  last  December  they  were  laying  about 
40  per  cent ;  February  1  they  were  laying 
CO  per  cent  and  since  March  1,  70  per 
cent.  The  cause  of  mortality  is  from 
three  causes  as  we  see  it.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  them  were  affected  with  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in 
both  legs.  The  second  reason,  and  of 
these  the  per  cent  was  also  small,  was 
protruding  vents  which  caused  them  to 
lose  all  energy.  In  both  the  above  cases 
they  seemed  in  good  condition  and  laying 
when  first  taken.  The  third  condition 
which  has  been  the  major  one,  is  that  of 
blindness.  This  one,  a  slow  working  pro¬ 
cess.  The  birds  did  not  die,  for  when 
they  got  to  a  point  where  I  saw  no 
chance  for  recovery  they  were  killed  and 
burned.  In  the  case  of  the  blindness  this 
condition  prevailed  in  the  flock  when  they 
were  half  grown  and  has  continued  up 
to  this  time.  c.  F.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Probably  the  cause  of  these  troubles 
can  be  most  intelligently  stated  as  in¬ 
herent  lack  of  vigor,  rendering  the  birds 
susceptible  to  the  diseases  which  attack 
fowls  unable  to  resist  the  infections  com¬ 
mon  to  their  kind.  Heavy  mortality  in 
laying  flocks  has  become  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  profit¬ 
able  poultry-keeping,  but  no  one  cause, 
unless  such  a  general  one  as  above  sug¬ 
gested,  can  be  assigned  to  it. 

“Leg  weakness”  may  be  a  disease  of 
young  or  old  stock,  manifesting  itself 
without  discoverable  cause,  or  it  may  be 
an  accompaniment  of  other  disorders  that 
show  this  weakness  as  a  part  of  the 
symptoms  observable.  Protruding  vents, 
particularly  in  pullets  laying  heavily, 
show  birds  unable  to  stand  up  under  the 
strain  of  such  production.  Blindness  may 
accompany  chronic  coccidiosis  or  other 
chronic  affections  or  may  seem  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  sight  not  de¬ 
pendable  upon  any  known  disease  else¬ 
where.  About  all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
in  many  cases  is  that  it  is  “A  disease  of 
the  optic  nerve,”  and  that  tells  little  that 
one  wants  to  know.  Unless  autopsies  re¬ 
vealed  a  definite  disease  or  definite  dis¬ 
eases  to  account  for  the  mortality  in  this 
flock,  it  will  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
lack  of  constitutional  vigor  already  spok¬ 
en  of  and  overcome,  if  at  all,  by  greater 
attention  to  that  necessary  ingredient  of 
flock  welfare;  very  possibly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  heavy  egg  production  as 
layers  are  now  forced  to.  m.  b.  d. 

The  Persistent  Gobbler 

On  a  morning  early  in  June  one  of  my 
turkeys  left  her  nest  with  14  small  tur¬ 
keys.  To  keep  her  from  wandering 
away,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  gape 
worms,  I  shut  them  in  a  pen  with  a 
hoard  floor.  I  had  been  told  that  a  gob¬ 
bler  was  apt  to  kill  baby  turkeys,  so 
when  Father  Turkey  walked  restlessly 
about  the  pen  and  coaxed  in  his  most 
dulcet  tones  to  be  allowed  to  get  inside,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties.  lie 
was  a  very  large,  proud,  old  bird,  there 
were  several  other  turkey  hens,  and  it 
seemed  absurd  for  him  to  wish  to  he 
cooped  up.  Little  did  1  realize  the  long¬ 
ings  that  dwelt  in  his  feathered  breast. 
After  several  days  of  vain  supplications 
the  gobbler  disappeared.  A  search  was 
instituted,  but  with  no  results  and  we 
reluctantly  concluded  a  fox  must  have 
carried  the  old  boy  away.  Weeks  passed; 
then,  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  rak¬ 
ing  hay,  announced  that  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  gobbler  furtively  stealing 
through  the  tall  grass.  Much  later  an¬ 
other  boy  reported  seeing  him  near  a  dis¬ 
tant  creek.  They  did  not  try  to  follow 
him,  as  they  supposed  lie  was  all  right 
and  would  come  home  when  he  got  ready, 
although  it  did  seem  strange  that  he 
should  keep  to  himself,  for  turkeys  are 
gregarious  creatures  and  usually  run  in 
flocks.  At  last,  on  Sept.  24  more  than 
three  months  after  he  went  away,  I  went 
to  the  orchard  after  a  basket  of  apples, 
and  returning  by  an  unaccustomed  way, 
what  should  I  discover  but  our  truant 
gobbler  sitting  near  a  pile  of  lumber  be¬ 
hind  a  mass  of  tall  weeds.  I  went  over 
and  picked  him  up.  Poor  fellow,  he  was 
just,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  now 
I  discovered  the  reason  of  his  queer  ac¬ 
tions.  He  was  sitting  on  one  little 
guinea  egg !  Through  storm  and  heat, 
hungry,  lonely  and  almost  perishing  of 
thirst,  he  had  brooded  that  one  small  egg, 
weighing  less  than  an  ounce,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  have  one  baby  turkey  to 
cuddle  against  his  heart!  When  I  put 
him  on  the  ground  he  could  barely  stand, 
the  luster  was  gone  from  his  -eye,  his 
coat  no  longer  glistened  in  the  sun ;  it 
was  pathetic  beyond  words.  We  expect 
devotion  to  her  little  ones  from  a  turkey 
mother,  she  has  brooded  the  eggs,  and  it 
is  natural  for  her  to  care  for  the  young 
ones,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  where  the  male  bird  displayed  such 
deep  affection  for  the  little  ones.  I  have 
always  regretted  that  I  did  not  let  him 
into  the  pen.  c.  T. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


August  18,  1934 

Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  cause  or  the 
turkey  eggs  being  soft  shelled?  This  is 
my  first  experience  and  was  wondering 
what  the  cause  is?  J.  W.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  these  turkeys  are  confined  they  may 
lack  lime  and  phosphorus  in  their  ration 
or  the  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  out  of 
doors  which  enables  them  to  utilize  these 
foods  given  in  crushed  oyster  shell,  meat 
and  bone  scraps,  milk,  etc.  If  they  are 
at  liberty,  however,  and  have  the  feeds 
ordinarily  given  laying  hens,  the  trouble 
is  probably  hut  a  temporary  one,  due  to 
some  failure  in  the  digestive  process,  and 
one  that  will  disappear  after  a  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  turkeys 
are  similar  in  their  food  requirements  to 
other  fowls  and  should  have  a  like  ration, 
in  which  protein,  carbohydrates,  minerals, 
green  foods,  etc.,  are  included.  These 
things  are  found  in  any  well-balanced 
poultry  ration  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
grain  foods,  meat  scrap  or  milk,  or  both, 
green  feeds  and  minerals  in  crushed  oys¬ 
ter  shells  or  limestone  in  grit  or  powdered 
form.  m.  B.  d. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  activity 
on  the  Boston  produce  markets  during  the  past 
weeks  with  fruits  and  vegetables  clearing  slowly 
in  most  cases.  Continued  dry  weather  has  cur¬ 
tailed  hay  and  eggs  with  these  markets  higher. 
The  wool  market  remained  very  quiet  with  few 
changes  noted. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair,  market  fair.  Native  Transparents  small 
81  to  $1.50,  poorer  lower;  large  $1.60  to  $2.25 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  Astr.  and  Duchess  75c  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Transparents  2-in.  up  $1 
to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Native 
bchd.  18  belis.  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Cut  olT 
50  to  65e  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
32-qt.  erts.  native  best  15  to  18c.  few  20o  <jt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow,  native  IS  heads  white  25  to  35c,  few  40c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  behs.  35  to  00c.  Calif,  no  sales  noted. 

Cauliflower. — (Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  C  to  12  heads,  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box,  $1.50  to  $1.75  crate.  Wash.  $1.50  to  $2 
pony  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  $1  to  $1.25  doz.  belis.  Calif,  y,  crate  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  N.  J.  no  sales  noted. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  00  ears  yellow  ord.  75c  to  $1.25,  few 
fancy  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow 
market  draggy.  Hothouse  native  best  $2  50  to 
$3.50,  poorer  lower  bu  box.  Fancy,  few  sales 
75c  to  $1.25  24  cukes.  Del.  $1  to  $1  25  bu. 
bskt.  N.  J.  pickles  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Md. 
$1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Currants. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  32- 
qt.  crates  native  8  to  10c.  N.  Y\  best  10c  qt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  25  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  40e  std.  bu.  box. 
Iceberg  ord.  40  to  65c  crate.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz. 
$2  to  $2.50.  few  $3  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Yellow  Mass.  90c  to  81.15  50-ll». 
bag.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Calif,  ycdlow  SI.  15 
to  $1.25  50-lb.  bag.  N.  J.  $1.15  to  $1.25  50-lb. 
bag. 

Peas. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me. 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bu.  bag.  Wash,  mostly  $3  bu. 
hamper. 

Potatoes.  — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  mostly  75c.  Old  Me.  best  mostly  75  to 
00c  100-lb.  bag.  Va.  $1.75  to  $1.00  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  50  to  60  behs.  outdoor  35  to  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Raspberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  10  to  14c  pt.  N.  Y.  10  to  13c,  poorer 
lower  pt. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  36  to  48  behs.,  35  to  60e  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate  ,  demand  fair, 
market  good.  Native  hothouse  8  to  12y,c;  out¬ 
door  $1.50  to  $2.25  25-lb.  bskt.  Md  lug's  65  to 
$5c.  Tenn.  lugs  75  to  90c.  N.  Y.  12-qt.  bskts. 
ord.  40  to  GOc. 

Hay.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  unchanged.  No.  1  Timothy  $25  to  $25.50; 
No.  2  Timothy  $24  to  $24.50.  Clover  mixed  red 
No.  1  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $24  to 
$24.50.  Stock  hay  $18.50  to  $19.50.  Oat  straw 
No.  1  $19  to  $19.50  ton.  White  oats  clijiped  40 
to  42  lbs.  04  to  65c.  30  to  3S  lbs.  61  to  62e  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  2514c; 
firsts  24  to  25c;  seconds  23  to  2314c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  33c;  extras  29c  doz.  White  specials  30c 
doz.  Western  henneries  specials  brown  26  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  18c;  3  to 
4  lbs.  13  to  15e.  Native  17  to  18c.  Roosters  9 
to  10c;  broilers  native  20  to  23e.  Live  poultry 
steady.  Fowl  15  to  16e.  Leghorns  12  to  13c. 
Chickens  20  to  21c.  Broilers  17  to  19c.  Roosters 
8  to  9c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  buying 
restricted.  Prices  unsettled. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing  30c:  14 
blood,  combing  31  to  32e,  clothing  26  to  27c: 
%  blood,  combing  32  to  33e,  clothing  29  to  30c; 
Vi  blood,  combing  31  to  32c,  clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  75  to  78c, 
clothing  67  to  69c;  14  blood,  combing  68  to  72c. 

clothing  63  to  65e;  %  blood,  combing  61  to  66c, 

clothing  58  to  GOc;  14  blood,  combing  55  to  GOc, 

clothing  52  to  54e;  Terr,  fine,  combing  84  to  85c, 

clothing  77  to  79c;  14  blood,  combing  80  to  82c, 

clothing  75  ot  77c;  %  blood,  combing  77  to  79c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  14  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  67  to  69c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c  higher, 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
steady;  bulls  50c  to  $1  higher;  vealers  steady 
to  50e  higher;  demand  generally  fair. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium  $4  to  $5,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $3  to  $4.25. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $4.50  to  $6.50; 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $4. 

Sheep. — -None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  normal,  market  mostly 
steady;  few  selected  choice  $95;  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $75  to  $90;  good,  $60  to  $75;  me¬ 
dium,  $45  to  $60;  common,  $30  to  $45. 
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Vitamized  Milk 

How  is  vitamized  milk  made?  b.  r. 

Vermont. 

“Vitamized  milk”  is  milk  containing  an 
artificially  increased  amount  of  vitamin 
J),  the  vitamin  especially  concerned  in 
the  proper  growth  of  the  bony  structures 
in  the  young.  All  fresh  milk  from  well- 
fed  cows  contains  this  vitamin  in  desir¬ 
able  quantities  and  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  an  artificially  increased 
amount  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
continued  diet  of  people  in  normal  health. 
Where  there  are  special  indications  of  the 
need  of  greater  amounts  of  vitamin  D 
than  are  being  consumed,  as  in  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  rickets  in  the  young,  however, 
properly  vitamized  milk  may  be  made  the 
source  of  this  increase. 

There  are  three  methods  of  producing 
vitamized  milk  upon  a  commercial  scale, 
either  the  methods  or  needed  apparatus 
being  patented,  certain  of  these  patents 
being  held  by  a  teaching  institution. 
These  three  methods  are:  (1)  By  feed¬ 
ing  irradiated  yeast  to  cows;  (2)  by 
adding  a  cod-liver  oil  concentrate  (Vitex) 
to  the  milk,  and  (3)  by  subjecting  the 
milk  treated  to  the  action  of  artificially 
produced  ultra-violet  light.  The  first  two 
methods  mentioned  are  the  most  simple, 
requiring  no  special  apparatus  by  the 
dairyman,  but  their  use  is  involved  in  the 
patents  mentioned  and  the  dairyman  will 
not  be  able  to  manufacture  his  own  ir¬ 
radiated  yeast  and  cod-liver  oil  concen¬ 
trate,  not  an  onerous  prohibition,  since 
his  facilities  for  such  manufacture  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  upon  the  dairy 
farm.  The  third  method  requires  special 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  light  and  for  their  use  in 
"doctoring”  the  milk.  It  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  one  for  the  dairy  farm. 

The  irradiated  yeast  mentioned  under 
heading  (1)  above,  is  the  common  yeast 
of  the  kitchen  that  has  been  exposed  to 
ultra-violet  rays  of  light  artificially  pro¬ 
duced,  thus  increasing  its  content  of  vi¬ 
tamin  D.  These  ultra-violet  rays  are  a 
part  of  all  sunlight  from  which  they  have 
not  been  strained  by  forcing  the  sunlight 
to  pass  through  window  glass ;  outdoor 
sunlight.  Cows  in  the  pasture  receive  the 
benefit  of  these  rays,  some  part  of  which 
are  absorbed  by  their  milk.  If  you  were 
to  look  upon  my  street  on  any  pleasant 
Summer  day,  you  would  see  a  number  of 
children  from  two  to  10  years  of  age 
with  nothing  but  scant  bathing  suits  on, 
absorbing  some  of  the  rays  not  required 
by  cows.  Since  these  rays  of  outdoor 
sunlight  have  the  same  effect  upon  grow¬ 
ing  bones  as  irradiated  yeast,  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  “irradiated”  both  while  at  play 
and  while  eating  their  bread  and  milk 
suppers.  Even  the  undressed  city  child, 
nowadays,  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
and  given  the  benefit  of  natural  irradia¬ 
tion  and  sunburned  legs.  Since  this  ir- 
radiated  yeast  is  manufactured  under  pat¬ 
ents,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  your 
own  and  you  will  feed  it  in  the  ration 
of  your  cows  in  amounts  l-egulated  by 
their  milk  production,  as  recommended  by 
the  makers. 

Cod-liver  oil  and  other  fish  oils  now 
much  in  use  as  part  of  the  ration  of 
growing  chicks,  and  even  mature  liens, 
are  rich  sources  of  vitamin  D.  Their 
taste,  however,  does  not  recommend  them 
for  human  consumption  and  their  direct 
addition  to  milk  would  not  improve  the 
marketability  of  that  needed  food.  A 
concentrate  of  cod-liver  oil  under  the 
trade  name  of  “Vitex”  is  supplied  dairy¬ 
men  who  wish  to  use  it  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  D  reinforced  milk,  the 
amount  used  being  governed  by  the 
amount  of  milk  to  be  treated.  The  taste 
of  the  milk  is  not  affected  by  the  addition 
of  a  proper  amount  of  the  preparation 
but  arrangements  for  its  use  must  be 
made  with  the  commercial  concern  manxi- 
facturing  and  distributing  it. 

The  use  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sun¬ 
light,  termed  "irradiating,”  in  reinforcing 
milk  in  vitamin  D  content  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  indirect  method  of  first  treat¬ 
ing  yeast  and  then  feeding  the  yeast  to 
cows.  The  milk  itself  may  be  irradiated 
and  its  vitamin  D  content  thus  increased. 
The  old-fashioned  arc  electric  light  gave 
off  a  large  amount  of  the  ultra-violet 
with  its  light  rays.  The  big  street  lights 
with  their  carbon  pencils  held  at  proper 
distances  and  displaying  the  electric 
flame  between  their  points  have  faded  in¬ 
to  memory  with  the  substitution  of  the 
more  convenient  and  economical  bulb  en¬ 
closed  lighting  filaments  but  they  are 
still  of  use  in  the  artificial  production  of 
ultra-violet  rays  for  commercial  purposes. 
To  irradiate  milk  by  the  use  of  these  car¬ 
bon  arc  lamps,  a  thin  film  of  it  is  exposed 
for  a  few  seconds  to  their  light.  Special 
apparatus  is  needed  and  a  license  to  use 
it  must  be  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation.  This,  too, 
is,  of  course,  beyond  the  need  and  means 
of  the  individual  dairyman  and  he  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  purchase  and 
xise  of  one  of  the  preparations  designed 
for  addition  to  his  milk,  following  care¬ 
fully  the  directions  of  the  makers  as  to 
methods  and  quantities,  if  he  wishes  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  nature  and  improve 
what  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  a  nearly  perfect  food.  While 
there  is  a  field  for  artificially  treated 
milk  in  special  cases  requiring  reinforce- 
ment  of  natural  forces  leading  to  growth, 
health  and  vigor,  we  need  not  be  carried 
away  by  imaginary  needs  and  discard  the 
products  that  nature  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  provide  in  abundance  for  those 
within  reach  of  her  bounties.  The  old 


query,  “Ain’t  nature  wonderful?”  must 
still  be  answered  affirmatively  and  our 
chief  concern  that  we  are  not  ignorantly 
or  willfully  going  contrary  to  her  behests. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Hazard  of  Poisonous 
Plants 

Poisonous  plants  in  the  drought  area 
are  an  especial  hazard  for  livestock  this 
year.  Scanty  pastures  force  farmers  to 
graze  animals  wherever  they  can  find 
sustenance,  in  weed  patches,  along  road¬ 
sides  and  on  timberlands.  Many  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  subsisting  on 
scanty  pastures  and  ravenous  for  green 
feed,  may  eat  quantities  of  poisonous 
plants,  notwithstanding  that  most  of 
them  are  unpalatable.  Even  in  ordinary 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  stockmen 
whose  herds  graze  on  the  unfenced  ranges 
of  the  West  lose  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  their  animals  from  plant  poisoning. 

Listing  poisonous  plants,  says  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  usually  are  not 
poisonous  in  all  stages  of  growth,  nor 
to  all  animals,  nor  in  all  localities,  and 
are  more  poisonous  some  years  than 
others,  particularly  in  dry  times.  Among 
the  plants  especially  dangerous  in  dry 
times  is  the  highly  poisonous  prussic-acid 
group,  which  includes  both  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated  plants.  Those  of  this  group  most 
dangerous  by  reason  of  their  poisonous 
character  and  wide  distribution  are  wild 
chokecherry  and  black  cherry,  forage 
sorghum,  Johnson  grass,  Sudan  grass, 
flax  and  arrowgrass.  One  or  more  of 
these  plants  is  found  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  These  plants 
may  develop  prussic  acid  ■when  growth  is 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  drought, 
trampling,  wilting  or  frosting.  What  ac¬ 
tually  happens  is  a  chemical  reaction  be¬ 
tween  two  substances,  a  glucoside  and  an 
enzyme,  neither  of  which  is  poisonous  in 
itself.  The  forage  sorghums  and  any  of 
the  grasses  in  this  group  when  cut  and 
cured  for  hay  may  be  eaten  by  livestock 
without  danger  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  green  tops  of  potatoes,  or  green  or 
sprouted  potatoes,  and  the  green  vines  of 
tomato  plants  are  likely  to  be  poisonous. 
The  cocklebur,  in  fields  and  waste  lands 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  low,  wet  spots  of  the  Western 
States,  may  poison  pigs  and  cattle  that 
eat  the  young  seedlings,  which  they  ofteix 
do  when  other  forage  is  scarce.  Among 
other  common  poisonous  plants  are  bitter- 
weed,  death  camas,  larkspur,  loco,  lupine, 
milkweed,  mountain  laurel,  ragwort,  St. 
Johnswort,  sheep  laurel,  water  hemlock 
and  white  snakeroot.  More  explicit  in¬ 
formation  about  these  and  other  poison¬ 
ous  plants  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  larkspur  is  an  example  of  a  pois¬ 
onous,  but  palatable  and  therefore  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  plant.  Cattle  and  sheep 
eat  it  readily  at  all  times.  It  is  pois¬ 
onous  during  the  Summer,  but  apparently 
causes  no  trouble  after  it  has  gone  to 
seed.  Common  symptoms  observed  in 
poisoned  animals  are  weakness,  trembling 
and  constipation. 

Some  of  the  lupines,  there  are  about 
150  varieties  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  are  usually  more  danger¬ 
ous  when  seeds  are  well  formed,  although 
some  species  appear  to  poison  at  any 
time.  The  lupine  compares  with  Alfalfa, 
clover,  and  other  legumes  in  nutritive 
value  and  would  be  a  valuable  forage 
plant  if  it  were  not  for  the  poisoning 
which  it  sometimes  causes. 

Ragwort  or  groundsel,  found  thi-ough- 
out  the  United  States,  is  poisonous  to 
lxoi-ses  and  cattle,  causing  jaundice,  scab¬ 
by  nose,  uneasiness  and  loss  of  appetite 
and  flesh.  St.  Johnswort,  found  in  fields, 
waste  places  and  on  hills  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  af¬ 
fects  animals  with  white  areas  on  their 
bodies.  After  eating  this  plant  the  white 
skin  becomes  sore  or  scabby  when  exposed 
to  bright  sunlight,  and  the  breathing  is 
rapid.  Mountain  laurel,  found  in  wootls 
and  on  hillsides,  is  poisonous  to  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  causing  salivation, 
vomiting,  weakness  or  death. 

The  loco  weed,  on  the  plains  or  in 
some  of  the  western  mountain  valleys, 
has  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
serious  of  all  poison  plants.  The  word 
“loco”  was  at  one  time  used  synonymous¬ 
ly  with  “poisonous”  to  describe  dangerous 
plants.  Animals  poisoned  by  prolonged 
feeding  on  the  loco  weed  are  termed 
“locoed”  because  of  their  queer  actions. 

Water  hemlock,  found  in  wet  places 
and  probably  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
American  plants,  apparently  is  a  danger 
only  in  the  Spring,  when  the  ground  is 
moist  and  animals  pull  up  the  plants  and 
eat  the  roots.  Very  small  quantities  of 
water  hemlock  cause  violent  spasms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rayless  goldenrod  and 
white  snakeroot  appear  to  be  especially 
poisonous  in  the  Fall. 

Since  so  much  information  about  the 
different  plants  and  their  effect  on  ani¬ 
mals  is  needed  to  diagnose  cases  of  plant 
poisoning,  treatment  is  best  given  or  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  Many 
poisoned  animals  that  would  have  re¬ 
covered,  have  been  killed  by  attempts  of 
untrained  persons  to  administer  remedies. 
If  more  information  is  desired,  samples 
of  the  suspected  plant  or  plants,  together 
with  as  complete  a  description  as  possible 
of  the  case,  should  be  forwarded  at  once 
to  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Maryland  Doddies 

A  recent  letter  from  W.  Alan  Mc- 
Gi’egor,  manager  Andelot  Stock  Farms, 
Worton,  Md.,  cited  the  fact  that  during 
mid-July  George  Bailey,  Earlville,  Md., 
sold  his  Angus  steers,  fed  out  on  home¬ 
grown  grain,  for  $10.25  per  hundred  live 
weight  at  the  feed  lot. 

These  “baby  beeves,”  out  of  registered 
cows,  had  an  average  weight  of  1,000  lbs. 
per  head.  The  same  day  his  steers  were 
purchased  the  Baltimore  market  had  a 
top  of  $7.25  per  cwt.  for  10  head  of  dry- 
lot  steers.  Deducting  the  approximate 
marketing  charge  of  50  cents,  gave  a  total 
return  of  $6.75  per  cwt.  for  these  cattle. 

Compared  on  the  basis  of  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight  the  steers  from  Mr.  Bailey's  feed- 
lot  gave  him  a  premium  of  $35  per  head 
because  they  were  a  quality  product. 
Good  beef  cows  capable  of  producing  the 
kind  of  steers  which  sold  for  $7.25  will 
cost  from  $75  to  $100  per  head.  On  an 
avei-age  production  basis  of  10  calves  fed 
to  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  would  give  a 
total  return  of  $675. 

Registered  Angus  cows  of  excellent 
type  and  carrying  the  breeding  of  the 
greatest  producing  cattle  of  this  breed 
can  now  be  purchased  for  $175  or  $200 
per  head.  On  the  basis  of  existing  and 
obtained  prices  10  calves  from  the  cows 
just  mentioned  would  bring  a  total  of 
$1,025.  On  a  comparable  market  basis 
alone  the  difference  would  more  than  off¬ 
set  the  higher  purchase  price  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  females.  In  addition  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  calves  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  cows  would  probably  produce  more 
calves  suitable  for  retention  and  sale  as 
breeding  stock,  which  would  give  a  still 
greater  premium  advantage.  Maryland 
now  has  over  1,000  pui’ebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cows  on  its  farms.  This  means 
that  from  now  on  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  and  steady  supply  of  prime 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  finding 
its  way  to  our  cattle  markets.  R.  w.  p. 

Mastitis  Test  Demonstra¬ 
tion 

At  the  third  annual  Dairy  Day  to  be 
held  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  Dr.  G.  J. 
Huclier,  in  charge  of  the  mastitis  inves¬ 
tigations  at  the  station,  will  give  demon¬ 
strations  of  methods  of  detecting  mastitis 
by  use  of  the  strip  cup  and  the  brom- 
thymol  blue  test. 

Mastitis  may  be  present  in  the  chronic 
form  in  which  case  no  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
fection  may  be  apparent  unless  special 
care  is  taken  to  detect  any  changes  in  the 
milk  bi’ought  about  by  the  disease.  Test¬ 
ing  the  milk  from  each  cow  at  regular 
intervals  is  recommended. 

It  is  further  called  to  the  attention  of 
dairymen  that  careful  supervision  of  the 
herd  with  early  isolation  of  all  infected 
individuals  will  materially  aid  in  check¬ 
ing  spread  of  the  infection.  K,  w.  D. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Show 

This  parish  show  of  the  Connecticut 
Jei’sey  Cattle  Club,  in  connection  with 
the  Field  Day  at  the  home  of  John  S. 
Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  August  IS, 
will  be  an  old-fashioned  affair,  not  in 
competition  with  expositions  and  show 
herds.  There  will  be  no  entry  fees,  no 
cash  prizes,  and  no  trophies  except  the 
ribbons  and  rosettes  and  glory  and  the 
fun  of  it.  It  is  expected  that  the  ani¬ 
mals,  young  and  old,  will  appear  just  as 
they  come  in  from  the  pastures,  without 
marcelling,  polishing  or  beauty-parlor 
stunts  —  Connecticut  Jersey  beauty  un¬ 
adorned.  The  official  judge  is  Wallace 
MacMonnies. 

You  need  not  file  entries  in  advance, 
but  if  yoix  do,  it  will  help  Mr.  Ellsworth 
know  how  many  animals  to  prepare  for. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  and  bring 
along  on  the  18th  a  representative  show¬ 
ing  from  your  herd.  Show  off  your  Jer¬ 
seys.  Help  make  our  Connecticut-style 
parish  show  a  winner. 

The  classes  are:  (1)  Bull  calves  bonx 
since  Aug.  1,  1933;  (2)  yearling  heifers; 
(3)  heifer  calves  born  since  _Aug.  1, 
1933;  (4)  yearling  heifers;  (5)  cows, 
two  to  three  years  old;  (6)  cows  over 
three  yeax-s  old;  (7)  get  of  sire,  not  less 
than  three  animals,  one  of  which  must 
be  a  female ;  champion  bull ;  champion 
heifer  not  in  milk ;  champion  cow  in  milk. 
Connecticut  bred  animals  only.  Animals 
must  be  on  grounds  at  9  :30  A.  M.  day¬ 
light  saving  time. 

marcy  i.  berger.  Secretary, 

Woodbury,  Conn. 
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"WHITE  GOLD" 

for  every  farmer’s 

PROFIT 


YOU  can  probably  make  more  money 
from  a  small  investment  in  salt 
than  anything  else  used  on  the  farm. 
That  is  the  statement  of  disinterested 
authorities.  No  less  an  authority  than 
the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 
refers  to  salt  as 
"white  gold”  for 
the  farmer. 

Salt  costs  so  little  and 
does  so  much.  For  in¬ 
stance,  proper  feeding  of 
the  correct  salt  not  only 
makes  cows  thrive  and 
produce  better,  but  the  milk  they 
produce  stays  fresh  as  much  as 
24  hours  longer. 

Hay,  if  stacked  green  or  damp,  will 
keep  better  if  correctly  salted,  and  salting 
hay  cuts  down  danger 
from  fire  by  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion. 

The  right  kind  of 
salt  on  the  table  and 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm  home,  not 
only  makes  food  taste  better,  but  actu¬ 
ally  saves  time  and 
trouble  in  preparing 
and  serving  foods. 

The  International 
Salt  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory,  maintained  by 
the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  salt,  is 
recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  use 
of  salt  in  agriculture 
and  industry  as  well 
as  the  home.  Practi- 
calinformation  about 
theuseofsaltonfarms 
and  in  farm  homes, 
gathered  from  many  sources,  is  now 
condensed  and  printed  in  a  book  called 
"The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”.  This  book 
tells  and  shows  in  a  simple  table,  the 
right  type  and  grade  of  salt  to  use  in 
every  department  of  the  farm — includ¬ 
ing  the  farm  kitchen.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  this  32 
page  illustrated  book,  and  a  sample  of 
International  Sausage  Seasoning. 


{eic  ! 

This  is  the  new  5c 
Sterling  package  of 
International  Salt 
for  home  use,  pure, 
free  running,  and 
good  taste  without 
bitterness . 


Write  for  this 

Free 

Book 


Xj/l e  FARMERS' 

SALT  BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R-834,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Sausage  Seasoning  and  a  copy  of  “The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book.” 

Name _ 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No - - 

City  or 

Town _ State - 
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Home  Canninq 

is  SIMPLE 
SAFE  an*. 
SURE 


Do  plenty  of  Home  Canning  this 
year.  Do  it  the  easiest,  safest  and 
most,  certain  way — use  KERR  Jars 
and  KERR  Caps.  You  don’t  have 
to  wrestle  with  KERR  Jars  to  seal 
them  air-tight.  You  don’t  have  to 
watch  and  worry  to  KNOW  they’re 
sealed. 


G®t  Your  Copy  of  "Modern 
Methods  of  Home  Canning" 

Just  send  name  and  address  on  penny 
postcard  for  this  valuable,  full  color 
booklet  of  latest  information  on  canning 
all  foods  by  all  methods.  Address:  Kerr 
Glass  Mfg.  Corp.,  424  Main  St.,  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma. 


KERR  Caps  have  the  natural  gray 
sealing  composition  flowed  in — no 
rubber  rings  required.  They  are 
gold  lacquered  and  are  not  affected 
by  any  fruit  or  vegetable  acid.  They 
have  no  unsanitary  crevices  in 
which  germs  can  hide. 


With 
KERR 
Jars  you 
KNOW 
they’re 
sealed 
when 
they 
ring f 


^  JARS  and  CAPS 

SELF  SEALING  BRAND  (Trade  Mark  Reg.)  PATENTED 


Seal  Air-Tight— No  Rubber  Rings  Required 


!H»unini 


STOP 

TOOTHACHE 

INSTANT  RELIEF 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

At  Your  Druggist 

If  you  want  our  other 
product  INTHOL — 
wonderful  for  burns, 
bruises,  colds — send 
10  cents  for  sample. 

POLORIS  CO.,  INC. 

79  E.  130th  Si.  Dept.  4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


INVENTORS!* 

l'ime  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  )■ 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book,  1 1 
‘IIow  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  '  'Record  of  In-  ]■ 
mention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  y 
Pat.  Attorney  503-W  Adams  Bldg.  Washington, D,  C. 

ATHTUBS— SI  9,  Basins— »4. SO,  Sinkt.ubs— S20, 
Toilets— S3. 50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman's,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry,  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-oparative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THIS  SPECIAL  POLICY 
GIVES  BOTH  SAVINGS 

AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Free — no  obligation — full  information 
on  this  special  service  policy  for  your 
children.  A  plan  to  provide  cash  for 
developing  special  talents,  money  for 
college  training  or  to  start  business — 
or  cash  to  start  a  home. 

An  easy  way  to  save  for  the  child  or 
yourself,  if  you  should  need  cash. 
This  Juvenile  Policy,  offered  in  three 
forms,  is  backed  by  a  strong,  conserva¬ 
tive  company  bearing  the  highest  rat¬ 
ing.  Written  by  a  nearby  agent  whom 
you  know.  Get  the  facts,.  Write  us 
today. 

AGENTS*  We  soeL  connection  with 
*  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  still  open. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  416-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


n  q  *»*  a  -j-  Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
UCr  Udl  E  thisMutualSavingsBankwhieh 
w-  .in  is  operated  under  strict  Mass- 

T  UP  U  It  achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 

t\  \J  U  |L|  C  l*ve>  you  can  opeu  an  account, 
d  rt  V  I  IT  VA  w  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
p  w  hm  h  |  |  draw  your  money  by  mail. 
D  1  IT!  Ml  L  Write  f or  our  Statement . 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin  ^ 
Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cwticwra  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  a 


Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  “Cutlcura,”  Dept  11B,  Malden,  Mass. 


i 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Prayer 

Make  me  too  brave  to  lie  or  be  unkind, 
Make  me  too  understanding,  too,  to  mind 
The  little  hurts  companions  give  and 
friends, 

The  careless  hurts  that  no  one  quite  in¬ 
tends. 

Make  me  too  thoughtful  to  hurt  others  so. 
Help  me  to  know 

The  inmost  hearts  of  those  for  whom  I 
care, 

Their  secret  wishes,  all  the  loads  they 
bear, 

That  I  may  add  my  courage  to  their  own. 
May  I  make  lonely  folks  feel  less  alone 
And  happier  ones  a  little  happier,  yet 
May  I  forget 

What  ought  to  be  forgotten  and  recall 
Unfailing  all 

That  ought  to  be  recalled,  each  kindly 
thing, 

Forgetting  what  might  sting. 

To  all  upon  my  way 
Day  after  day 

Let  me  be  joy,  be  hope.  Let  my  life  sing 
— Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

* 

Among  “notions”  in  a  department  store 
we  find  shoulder  loops — narrow  little  rib¬ 
bon  loops  with  snaps.  Sewed  to  the 
shoulder  seams  of  a  dress  they  hold  all 
the  straps  of  underwear  in  place  so  that 
they  will  not  slip  down.  They  come  in 
pink,  white  or  black,  and  cost  nine  cents 
a  pair,  three  pairs  for  23  cents. 

* 

A  special  in  bath  showers  was  offered 
by  one  large  store  for  79  cents.  This  was 
a  convenient  style  that  keeps  you  dry 
from  the  chin  up,  while  giving  a  shower 
from  the  chin  down.  The  shower  was  a 
ring  that  slipped  over  the  head,  resting 
on  the  shoulders,  to  which  was  attached 
six  feet  of  flexible  tubing.  The  bather 
can  stand  in  the  batli  tub,  attach  the 
tube  to  a  faucet,  and  take  a  shower 
without  need  for  a  curtain,  as  there  is 
no  splashing 

* 

To  clean  varnished  furniture,  add 
three  tablespoons  of  linseed  oil  and  one 
tablespoon  of  turpentine  to  a  quart  of 
hot  water.  Stand  the  vessel  containing 
the  mixture  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  so 
that  it  will  remain  warm.  Wash  the 
varnished  surface  thoroughly  with  the 
cleaning  mixture,  then  dry  and  polish 
with  a  soft  cloth.  When  the  cleansing 
fluid  becomes  dirty,  discard  it  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  batch. 


Summer  Days  at  the  Brown 
House 

Some  may  recall  I  was  just  going  to 
Fred  to  mother  his  motherless  boys  for  a 
time.  It  is  in  the  edge  of  a  neighboring 
State,  and  I  arrived  in  time  to  chaperone 
three-year-old  Billy  through  the  measles 
and  as  he  had  trouble  with  his  throat 
and  ears  it  seemed  best  for  him  to  come 
home  with  me,  April  16.  Country  life 
agrees  with  him,  and  he  is  rosy  as  an  ap¬ 
ple  and  hungry  all  the  time,  as  good  boys 
should  be.  And  the  wonder  of  the  farm ! 
He  is  going  to  have  a  garden  all  his  own, 
and  he  wanted  to  raise  tomato  and 
macaroni ! 

The  Duroc  pigs  are  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinual  interest  to  both  Bill  and  Ted,  for 
two-year-old  Ted  and  three-months-old 
Phil  came  to  join  their  brother  April  29 ; 
only  nine  in  the  little  Brown  House,  but 
C’s  two-year-old  Johnny  loves  to  come 
to  grandpa’s,  and  his  mother  loves  Phil, 
so  she  cares  for  him  and  looks  after  the 
“triplets”  (for  the  three  older  grand¬ 
sons  are  so  near  of  size  and  strength), 
and  I  sew  for  Johnny. 

Aren’t  the  little  boy  suits  cunning,  and 
so  easy  to  make  !  And  scraps  of  material 
scarce  larger  than  the  proverbial  pos¬ 
tage  stamp  can  be  combined  into  nifty 
little  suits,  and  I  am  growing  ambitious 
to  see  what  I  can  make.  Of  course, 
times  are  supposed  to  be  better,  and  are 
better  perhaps  in  this  way ;  people,  or 
some  people,  realize  the  need  of  economy 
and  of  utilizing  every  scrap  and  produc¬ 
ing  all  the  food  they  can.  Some,  of 
course,  find  the  town  provides  better  for 
them  than  they  did  for  themselves,  and 
will  probably  always  remain  objects  of 
charity.  Even  thrifty  Vermont  has 
some  “shiftless”  families. 

Although  only  across  the  line  I  noted 
several  things  different  from  Southern 
Vermont.  The  towns  I  visited  are  old 
towns  with  miles  of  barberry  hedges  and 
big  liip-roofed  colonial  houses,  while  in 
direct  contrast  the  new  houses  scattered 
through  the  towns  were  shingled  and 
stained  bungalows.  I  missed  our  sugar 
maple  shade  trees,  although  the  elms 
were  good,  yet  some  Vermont  towns  have 
larger  elms  as  a  whole.  Many  had  foun- 
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elation  plantings  of  evergreens,  and  three 
or  four  years  ago  they  probably  were 
suitable,  but  even  now  were  too  tall  for 
best  effect,  and  what  will  a  few  more 
years  do?  A  careful  study  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  dwarf  evei'greens  would  have 
been  chosen.  I  wanted  a  low  evergreen 
in  a  certain  place,  and  as  I  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  one  we  set  a  native  hemlock 
and  will  try  trimming  it  to  keep  it  low, 
as  they  did  with  the  old-time  hemlock 
hedges. 

I  expect  many  of  you  have  read  how 
that  very  many  barberry  and  privet 
hedges  throughout  New  England  were 
killed  to  or  nearly  to  the  ground  by  our 
severe  Winter.  Most  of  them  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  renew  themselves,  but  will  per¬ 
haps  be  kept  both  lower  and  narrower. 

The  season  here  has  been  like  many  an¬ 
other.  very  unusual.  We  have  had  very 
hot  days  alternating  with  very  cold  ones 
and  while  Mother  Nature’s  plantings  are 
ahead  of  the  average  season,  farmers 


The  Rural  Patterns 


in  ordering  always  give  ni 
and  size  desired,  sending 


price  wun 


308  —  Youthfully 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


975  —  Smart  and 

Slenderizing.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2(4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


349.  —  Sport  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18  years,  36, 

38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


858  —  For  Growing 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  Size  8  requires 
1%  yds,  of  39-in. 
material  with  7(4 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


ers  were  afraid  to  plant  early,  anticipat¬ 
ing  late  May  frosts.  The  ground  became 
very  dry  in  May,  but  after  temperatures 
way  above  100  in  the  sun  we  had  severe 
thunder  showers  and  two  hailstorms.  In 
one  the  hailstones  were  large  as  butter¬ 
nuts.  So  now  the  ground  is  once  more 
soaked,  as  much  rain  fell,  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  can  he 
done  as  well  as  setting  flower  plants,  for 
I  try  to  get  my  hour  in  the  flower  garden 
every  day  for  health’s  sake  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  garden.  This  week  has 
been  so  hot  I  dared  not  work  in  the  heat, 
so  I  promise  myself  two  or  three  hours 
each  of  these  cooler  afternoons. 

After  the  littler  ones  are  finally  tucked 
into  bed  and  all  is  quiet  I  feel  the  need 
of  letting  my  nerves  “settle  down”  before 
going  to  bed,  and  so  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
the  butterfly  quilt  that  is  just  finished. 
Now  1  am  working  on  a  nosegay  quilt  of 
silk,  and  promise  myself  a  Tree  of  Para¬ 
dise  quilt  in  prints  before  Winter  comes. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Blood-building  Foods 

“What  shall  I  eat  to  increase  my 
blood?”  This  is  a  question  often  asked, 
and  now  asked  specitically  by  a  reader  of 
our  column.  Of  course  the  question  is 
not  how  shall  we  build  or  increase  the 
amount  of  blood,  but  rather  the  number 
of  red  blood  cells ;  it  is  quality  we  wish 
to  improve,  not  quantity.  When  a  per¬ 
son  says :  “I  haven't  very  much  blood,” 
he  really  means  the  blood  that  he  has  is 
too  thin,  composed  too  largely  of  water. 
Good  rich  blood  has  a  great  many  red 
blood  cells,  and  these  are  highly  import¬ 
ant  not  only  for  health  but  for  life  itself. 
The  red  blood  cells  are  the  oxygen  car¬ 
riers.  Without  oxygen  we  die.  So — 
what  shall  we  eat  to  increase  the  amount 
of  red  cells  in  our  blood  streams? 

Fortunately  the  types  of  food  that  are 
most  beneficial  are  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  easy  to  get.  Milk  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  blood-building  food.  Every  adult 
should  drink  at  least  a  pint  a  day  even 
when  perfectly  healthy  and  a  quart  a 
day  if  the  blood  needs  building  up.  This 
milk,  however,  should  be  taken  with,  not 
between,  the  meals,  for  milk  is  a  food 
and  will  curb  the  appetite  if  taken  just 
before  a  meal. 

Furthermore,  it  is  highly  important 
for  a  person  trying  to  build  up  his  blood 
not  to  eat  between  meals.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  so  may  be  strong  but  it  must 
not  be  yielded  to.  If  a  child  has  anemia, 
and  that  is  what  lack  of  rich  blood  is,  a 
mother  should  watch  him  closely  to  see 
that  he  does  not  eat  except  at  regular 
times,  and  then  of  only  blood-building 
foods.  It  is  best  not  to  have  a  person 
with  impoverished  blood  confined  to  three 
meals  a  day.  Instead  a  meal  should  be 
served  every  three  or  four  hours  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night . 

If  a  child  or  adult  does  not  like  to 
drink  milk  it  can  be  fixed  in  so  many 
ways  to  make  it  attractive !  Cocoa  and 
chocolate  are  a  bit  too  hearty  for  steady 
diet,  but  there  is  now  on  the  market  a 
chocolate  vitavose  which  is  a  powder  rich 
in  vitamins,  especially  vitamin  B,  which 
is  good  for  the  blood,  and  rich  also  in 
iron,  which  is  essential  for  the  building 
of  blood.  It  is  flavored  with  chocolate 
but  is  not  so  rich  or  heavy  as  to  upset 
the  digestion  nor  curb  the  appetite  if 
taken  with  a  meal. 

Then  milk  can  be  served  in  cream 
soups,  which  may  be  made  with  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  themselves  good  builders 
of  blood.  Fresh  vegetables  should  be  eat¬ 
en  at  least  twice  a  day.  Those  which  are 
canned  may  be  used  if  green  ones  are  not 
obtainable.  Tbe  old  notion  that  canned 
goods  were  poisonous  or  lacking  in  food 
value  may  have  had  some  basis  when 
there  was  no  food  law  of  any  kind,  but 
now  canned  goods  of  the  well-known 
brands  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  use. 
Often  they  are  even  better  than  home- 
cooked  vegetables  because  too  many 
housewives  allow  all  the  minerals  and 
vitamins  to  be  cooked  out  and  thrown 
away  in  an  excessive  amount  of  water. 

In  addition  to  milk  and  vegetables,  eggs 
are  wonderful  blood-builders,  especially 
the  whites  of  eggs.  They  should  be  eat¬ 
en  daily  either  raw,  cooked  or  in  cus¬ 
tards.  Meat  is  very  esential  as  a  part 
of  the  blood-building  diet,  especially  liver. 
In  fact  liver  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  curing  of  anemia.  It, 
too,  should  be  eaten  daily  in  some  form. 
If  the  patient  turns  against  it  when  it  is 
served  broiled  (it  should  never  be  fried), 
liver  extracts  may  be  purchased.  The 
doctor  will  tell  ■which  ones  are  best  to 
buy. 

A  person  with  anemia  should  eat  a 
hearty  breakfast.  Meat  or  eggs  should 
always  be  included  in  this  morning  meal. 
Oysters  are  excellent  for  the  building  of 
rich  blood.  They  vary  in  value  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  protein  content,  which  in 
turn  depends  upon  what  the  oyster  has 
lived  on,  and  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  it  is  eaten.  Most  people  eat  too 
few  oysters.  They  should  form  a  more 
regular  part  of  the  average  diet  because 
they  are  rich  not  only  in  protein  but  in 
mineral  salts  and  vitamins. 

Yeast  is  an  excellent  food  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  since  it  is  so  rich  in  vitamin  B 
which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is 
a  blood-building  factor.  There  are  on 
the  market  now  various  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  which  contain  this  vitamin.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  chocolate  vitavose  already  men¬ 
tioned  Bemax  is  a  good  product,  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians.  Rice  which  has 
not  been  polished  is  good  because  the 
Center  layer  is  rich  in  vitamin  B. 

Scientists  have  recently  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  blood-producing  factor 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  hogs.  This  is 
recommended  by  some  physicians  to  be  al¬ 
ternated  with  liver.  It  has  brought 
about  very  satisfactory  results  and  if 
anyone  is  troubled  with  anemia  it  would 
be  well  to  ask  the  family  physician  about 
this  new  product,  where  it  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  how  used. 

But  diet  alone  cannot  be  depended  up¬ 
on  to  improve  impoverished  blood.  Diet 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  great¬ 
ly  increased  amount  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  Long  hours  should  be  spent 
out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine  when  possi¬ 
ble,  and  when  the  weather  prevents  this 
a  sun  lamp,  which  the  doctor  has  recom¬ 
mended,  should  be  used.  Right  eating 
and  right  living  will  do  much  to  build 
good  rich  blood,  beulah  fkance,  r.  n. 


Pectin  in  Jelly-making 

Pectin  in  a  fruit  juice  is  important  in 
making  good  jelly.  A  pectin  test  tells 
whether  a  juice  contains  enough  pectin 
to  make  good  jelly,  or  whether  pectin 
should  be  added  to  it.  The  simplest  pec¬ 
tin  test  is  performed  with  one  tablespoon 
of  fruit  juice  and  one  tablespoon  of  de¬ 
natured  alcohol.  Mix  the  two  together, 
and  if  enough  pectin  is  present,  it  forms 
a  gelatinous  mass;  if  the  juice  contains 
a  small  amount  of  pectin,  it  collects  in 
small  flaky  particles. 

Certain  fruit  juices  such  as  rhubarb, 
strawberry  and  cherry  are  low  in  pectin. 
Bottled  commercial  pectin  may  be  used 
with  such  juices  or  it  may  be  obtained 
from  orange  rind.  To  obtain  it  in  this 
way,  prepare  a  quantity  of  orange  peel  by 
grating  the  yellow  part  off  the  outside. 
Put  the  white  portion  through  a  food 
chopper,  and  to  one-half  pound  of  peel 
add  four  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and 
four  cups  of  cold  water.  Let  this  mix¬ 
ture  stand  for  two  or  three  hours.  Add 
four  more  cups  of  water  and  bring  the 
mixture  slowly  to  the  boiling  point  and 
boil  it,  with  the  pan  covered,  for  10 
minutes.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
over  night.  Boil  the  mixture  again  the 
following  morning  for  15  minutes,  cool 
it,  and  strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Pectin  is  also  made  from  apple  juice 
as  follows :  Select  firm  apples,  free  from 
decay,  and  hard  ripe,  not  mealy.  Wash 
and  slice  without  peeling.  To  4  lbs.  of 
apples  add  4%  pints  of  water  for  a  first 
extraction.  Place  in  preserving  kettle, 
bring  quickly  to  the  boiling  point,  put  on 
the  lid,  and  boil  rapidly  for  20  minutes. 
Strain  through  four  thicknesses  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  When  dripping  ceases  remove 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Double  Pineapple.  —  This  is  an  all  patch- 
work  quilt,  and  is  very  beautiful  made  in  one 
color  and  white.  The  picture  shown  here  is  of 
a  quilt  in  pink  and  white.  It  requires  20  blocks 
foT  the  entire  quilt.  The  quilting  in  white 
blocks  is  in  diamonds  and  very  effective.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents,  any  two  patterns  25  cents. 
Quilt  pattern  catalog  also  15  cents.  Send  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


fruit  from  bag,  measure,  return  to  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Boil  again  for  20  minutes,  then  strain, 
and  add  to  other  juice.  Put  all  the  juice 
in  a  large  shallow  pan,  so  that  the  juice 
will  be  about  tw7o  inches  deep ;  then  cook 
rapidly,  until  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
the  original  amount,  which  will  take  30 
to  45  minutes.  Rapid  boiling  is  needed, 
as  the  pectin  deteriorates  if  cooked  too 
long.  _  Do  not  cover  while  cooking  the 
last  time,  as  the  idea  is  to  evapoorate 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  maple  sap.  Put 
in  heated  bottles  or  jars,  and  seal  tightly 
at  once. 


Canning  Tomato  Juice 

The  quarts  and  pints  of  home-canned 
tomato  juice  which  were  the  result  of 
some  of  last  Summer's  labors  proved  a 
very  refreshing  and  healthful  addition  to 
our  Winter  menus.  Served  cold,  in  small 
glasses,  preceding  Sunday  or  “company” 
dinners,  they  add  a  festive  air  to  the  ta¬ 
ble,  at  very  small  expense.  Several  friends 
who  were  remembered  at  Christmas  with 
a  bottle  or  two  have  proved  more  than 
enthusiastic,  so  some  of  this  year’s  crop 
of  “love  apples,”  as  our  grandparents 
called  them,  are  destined  for  the  same 
end.  In  making  the  juice  I  used  imper¬ 
fect  fruit,  not  over  ripe,  but  tomatoes 
which,  owing  to  blemish  or  irregularity, 
were  not  salable.  These  were  cut  and 
put  in  an  enameled  or  aluminum  kettle 
over  a  quick  fire.  As  soon  as  they  were 
thoroughly  cooked  through  the  tomatoes 
were  strained  in  rather  a  fine  strainer, 
and  just  the  juice  which  ran  through 
easily  was  put  back  into  the  kettle,  and 
boiled  up  once,  with  about  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  a  tablespoon  of  sugar 
to  each  quart  of  juice.  The  hot  juice 
was  then  poured  into  sterilized,  hot  bot¬ 
tles  and  capped.  Corks  can  be  used  if  a 
sure  seal  is  made  by  dipping  the  bottle 
necks  in  melted  paraffin.  If  more  con¬ 
venient,  can  in  well-sealed  fruit  jars  with 
new  rubbers.  We  found,  by  experience, 
that  jniee  pressed  through  the  sieve  had 
a  rather  bitter,  unpleasant  flavor.  Be 
sure  to  use  no  iron  or  tin  utensils,  and 
work  rather  quickly  for  the  best  flavored 
and  colored  juice,  which,  as  “tomato  cock¬ 
tail”  will  add  valuable  vitamins  to  your 
diet  as  well  as  a  bit  of  color  to  your 
table.  DOROTHY  PORTER. 


NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 


Tfie  R allying  Ground  of 
New  York  Farmers 

Each  year  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  you  will  find 
thousands  of  progressive  farmers  from  this  state 
and  adjoining  states.  They  come  to  view  the  colossal 
panorama  of  Agriculture,  that  mighty  industry,  on 
dress  parade.  Here  they  find  exhibits  covering  every 
important  phase  of  farm  life,  from  stock  and  dairy  to 
planning  of  farm  homes  and  farm  lives.  The  New 
York  State  Fair  is  the  greatest  yearly  rendezvous  of 
progressive,  alert  farmers.  COME  AND  BRING 
YOTJR  FAMILY.  THERE’S  FUN  AND  FACTS 
FOR  ALL! 

You  Can’t  Count  the  Attractions  at  the  Fair 

COMPLETE  EXHIBITS— GENEROUS  CASH  PRIZES  — HORSE 
RACING— MIDWAY  FEATURES— INDIAN  VILLAGE  — FARM  AND 
HOME  BUREAU  PROGRAMS  —  SPEAKERS  —  BRAND  NEW 
WOMEN’S  BUILDING. 


The  good  workman  wants 
good  tools.  At  the  State 
Fair  all  of  the  latest  and 
best  farm  machinery  is 
placed  on  display.  Come 
and  see  it  in  action;  talk 
with  representatives  of  the 
great  farm  machine  com¬ 
panies  about  their  prod¬ 
ucts;  compare  brands 
while  they  are  side  by 
side.  This  is  only  one  op¬ 
portunity  offered  by  the 
State  Fair  to  make  your 
farming  operations  easier 
and  more  profitable. 


Knowing  that  the  State 
Fair  can  make  no  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  State  more 
valuable  than  helping  to 
train  young  people  in  the 
ways  of  better  and  finer 
citizenship,  the  officials 
emphasize  this  aspect  of 
the  Fair.  Watch  the 
juniors  skilfully  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  own  fine  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  To  spread  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  State  Fair 
more  widely  among  the 
young,  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
ARE  ADMITTED  FREE 
EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  FAIR. 


New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.-SEPT.  1  to  8, 1934 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.  OO  Postpaid  . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (10).  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Flower 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

TTp  there  came  a  flower, 

The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 

Through  my  garden-bower, 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall, 
Stole  the  seeds  by  night. 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 

By  every  town  and  tower, 

’Till  all  the  people  cried, 

“Splendid  is  the  flower.” 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

Sent  by  Florence  Cole  (1G),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  R.  Olsen  (12), 
Massachusetts 

July  24. — Had  just  finished  weeding  my 
garden,  when  someone  called,  “Bet's  go 
over  and  see  Betsy.”  Dropping  my  gloves, 
and  trying  to  dust  some  of  the  garden 
from  my  slacks  that  had  once  been  white, 
I  scrambled  over  the  wall  and  down  the 
road,  trying  to  guess  who  she  was.  Be¬ 
fore  her,  there  had  been  Patrick  the  crow, 
and  Minnie  the  stray  cat,  Susan  and  a 
host  of  others.  The  plain  box  gave  me 
no  clue  as  to  her  identity.  It  may  have 
been  a  crow  or  another  puppy — but  no, 
Betsy  was  a  kitten,  a  little  black  and 
white  polecat.  She  will  eat  only  white 
bread  and  milk.  When  frightened  she 
stamps  nervously  with  her  two  front 
feet.  Martin  has  written  the  funniest 
poem,  with  a  tragic  ending  about  her. 
Can  you  guess? — Emily  Pomaski  (19), 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Vykiena  Bos,  New  York 


Aug.  1. — Can’t  you  picture  yourself  making  a 
sliort  cut  across  a  field  grown  up  with  tall 
weeds,  bushes  and  blackberries  on  a  dark, 
cloudy,  windy  night?  The  wind  howls  through 
the  walnut  trees,  until  they  squeak  and  twist 
under  the  force  of  it.  There  is  something  ghost¬ 
ly  about  it.  You  begin  to  run.  In  your  haste 
you  catch  your  foot  in  the  blackberry  vines  and 
jerk  your  foot  in  hot  haste  to  get  it  untangled. 
You  tear  your  stockings  badly  on  the  briars.  As 
you  bend  over  to  release  your  foot,  a  screech 
owl  lets  out  his  wild  cry,  your  hair  stands  on 
end  and  the  sweat  freezes  on  your  brow.  You 
completely  forget  the  mosquitoes  and  green 
heads  that  were  pestering  you  a  moment  before. 
At  last  your  foot  is  free  with  a  bad  scratch  on 
your  knee.  You  look  behind  you  just  to  make 
sure  no  one  is  following  you.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  white  off  to  the  right  of  you!  You  make 
a  headlong  dash,  covering  the  ground  like  a 
deer,  until — ouch!  You’ve  bumped  into  some¬ 
thing  hard.  It's  a  white,  marble  slab.  Y'ou 
hold  on  to  your  bruised  knee  groaning  with 
pain,  but  not  for  long,  for  a  hollow,  droning 
voice  says,  “I  am  the  ghost  of  a  little  girl 
who  wrote  diaries  for  Our  Page  a  few  years 
ago!” 

If  this  should  happen  to  you,  just  apply  a 
little  liniment  to  your  knee  and  forget  it,  for 
■it’s  only  Ghost  Jackie  playing  tricks  on  you 
again.  And  I’m  still  four  years  from  the  fatal 
age  of  20,  so  1  reckon  I'll  pester  you  with 
stories  now  and  then. — “Ghost  Jackie.” 

July  30.— Up  very  early  and  started  papering. 
Cut  some  of  it  backwards  but  in  spite  of  it  all 
did  the  job  in  three  hours.  This  afternoon  Bill 
came  down  looking  for  the  paste.  He  said  the 
paper  was  coming  off  already!  We  went  driv¬ 
ing  tonight  and  nearly  ran  over  a  hedgehog. 

Aug.  1. — Made  ice  cream.  The  cat  proudly 
brought  out  her  three  offspring  today.  Had  a 
crowd  for  supper,  but  that’s  not  unusual.  A 
big,  bad  thunder  shower  tonight.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  then  it  hailed.  Flattened  every¬ 
thing,  but  I  don’t  think  it  broke  anything. — - 
“Storm.” 

July' 3. — Today  we  cut  wheat.  Father  rode  the 
tractor,  my  uncle  the  reaper  and  Pete  and  I 
shocked  the  wheat.  Nell  and  Beth  wanted  to 
help  shock  but  Pete  said,  “We  don’t  want 


girls.”  After  supper  Pete  and  I  finished  the 
wheat  and  got.  done  by  dark.  Just  in  time  to 
escape  a  big  storm. 

July  13. — We  were  thrashing  wheat  today.  I 
was  on  the  wagon  and  we  Girashed  as  fast  as 
they  hauled  it  in.  I  was  just  a  little  bit  sore 
in  my  muscles  this  evening.  I  mean  night  for 
it  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  we  quit.  Then 
we  had  all  the  evening  work  to  do  yet.  And 
then  had  visitors. 

July  15. — Was  very  hot  today.  Spent  the 
afternoon  by  myself.  There  is  nothing  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  one’s  own  company,  when  tired  of  every¬ 
one  else.  Rufus  and  Beth  went  to  see  Meg,  who 
tied  herself  down  for  life  the  other  week.  She 
isn’t  her  own  boss  any  more. 

July  20. — I  was  hoeing  strawberries  all  week. 
I  mean  all  I  did  all  week  was  hoe  strawberries. 
Something  quite  different,  no?  Rufus  is  at  mar¬ 
ket  today.  Oh,  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  told  you 
that  I  don’t  go  to  market  any  more.  I  don’t 
know  if  they  got  tired  of  me  at  the  city,  if 
Rufus  did  not  want  me  along  or  if  I  was  too 
valuable  at  home.  I  reckon  it  was  probably  the 
latter.  At  any  rate  they  are  trying  to  break 
me  in  to  be  a  farmer.  Nuff  said! — Cesario. 


I  couldn’t  make  Joan  believe  me  when  I  woke 
her  up  and  told  her  I  heard  a  noise. 

“You’re  dreaming.”  she  grumbled.  “Here 
wre  get  lost  in  *this  underground  tunnel  and 
you're  trying  to  give  us  more  scares.” 

“I’m  doing  nothing  of  the  sort,”  I  returned. 
“But  if  a  bear  or  something  jumps  out  on  us, 
don't^  say  I  didn’t  warn  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  sleep  again.”  my  cold- 
hearted  sister  informed  me.  “Wake  me  up  in 
an  hour.” 

Phyllis  and  John  took  their  turns  at  watch¬ 
ing  next.  I  fell  asleep  immediately. 

When  they  woke  me  up  I  thought  I  was  home 
but  I  soon  realized  that  we  were  still  in  the 
cave  and— lost.  We  gathered  up  our  things  and 
tramped  around  looking  for  the  entrance.  Oh. 
how  terrible  it  was,  to  be  lost  in  that  laby¬ 
rinth  of  passages.  Round  and  round  we  went 
and  we  probably  passed  the  same  place  a  dozen 
times. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  queer  noise.  I 
must  have  sharper  ears  than  either  Joan  or 
Phyllis,  for  they  didn’t  bear  it.  However, 
they’re  twins  so  maybe  they  had  to  divide  their 
ears  in  half.  That  may  account  for  it. 

“Listen,”  I  muttered. 

We  stood  still,  looking  at  each  other  in  the 
feeble  light  of  the  candle. 

Pat,  pat.  pat!  We  all  heard  tinv  footsteps. 
Diary,  the  harder  I'd  try.  the  farther  I’d  be 
from  describing  how  terrified  I  was.  With 
pounding  heart  I  listened. 

“Look.”  Phyllis  mumbled  in  a  scarcely  audi¬ 
ble  whisper. 

She  pointed  to  a  dark  figure  stepping  softly 
along  another  passage.  It  was  a  shabbily 
dressed  girl  who  didn’t  appear  to  see  us. 

“Maybe  she  can  take  us  out  of  here,”  Joan 
suggested  hopefully. 

“Let’s  grab  her,”  Phyllis  muttered. 

“You  do  it,”  1  told  my  arrogant  sister. 

So  Phyllis  crept  softly  toward  the  mountain 
girl.  Then  she  made  a  jump  and  grabbed  the 
girl’s  arm. 

I  thought  she’d  hollar  but  she  didn’t.  She 
merely  turned  and  looked  brtizenly  at  us.  Very 
impudent  she  was. 

“Er — could  you  show  us  the  way  out  of 
here?”  Joan  stammered.  “We  got  lost.” 

The  girl  looked  at  us  through  narrowed  eyes 
and  I  thought  she  wasn’t  going  to  answer.  She 
seemed  to  be  considering  the  matter  carefully. 

She  smiled  sort  of  evilly  and  said  in  a 
harsh  voice,  “Come  with  me!” 


What  perfect  yaps  we  wore  not  to  suspect  the 
trap  into  which  she  was  leading  us!  We  fol¬ 
lowed  her  very  meekly  through  passage  after 
passage. 

Finally  we  came  to  a  long,  long  tunnel.  At 
tile  end  we  could  see  a  dim  light  burning.  As 
we  came  nearer  we  found  that  it  was  an  oil 
lantern  burning  on  a  table.  Here  the  tunnel 
widened  into  a  large  room.  Several  gypsy-like 
people  were  seated  about. 

“Who  are  they,  Quella?”  an  old  man  asked. 

“Found  ’em  in  the  X  passage,”  Quella  re¬ 
plied.  “What’ll  we  do  with  ’em?” 

Even  that  didn’t  open  our  eyes.  “You’ll 
lead  us  out,  won’t  you?”  Phyllis  pleaded. 

At  this  several  of  those  queer  people  threw 
back  their  heads  and  laughed. 

“What’S  the  matter?”  I  asked  hotly. 

“My  dear,”  a  middle-aged  woman  said.  “No 
one  who  has  discovered  our  cave  has  ever  left 
it!” 

“You  mean — ”  Joan  choked,  “that — we’re 
prisoners  ?” 

Quella  gave  a  disgusted  smirk.  “What  else 
do  you  think  you  are?”  she  snorted. 

“Hand  over  everything,”  one  man  ordered. 

He  took  the  twins’  flashlight  and  candles. 
Joan  and  Phyllis  even  had  to  give  him  the  love¬ 
ly  wrist  watches  daddy  gave  them  on  their 
l.ith  birthday.  They  cried  when  thev  handed 
them  over. 

Vhc  man  came  to  me  next. 

“What’s  that?"  lie  demanded  pointing  to  mv 
notebook.  I  brought  it  along  intending  to  take 
notes  about  the  cave  but  instead  I'm  using  it 
as  a  diary. 

“Just  a  book.”  T  answered. 

He  thumbed  through  the  pages  and  then 
handed  it  back:  “You  can  keep.”  he  grunted. 

We  sat  about  all  day  while  there  was  al¬ 
ways  one  gypsy  on  guard  to  prevent  our  escape. 
At.  night  they  all  assembled  in  the  cave.  Manv 
lanterns  were  burning  and  thev  cast  queer 
shadows  on  the  walls. 

They  talked  in  a  language  which  we  did  not 
understand.  Finally  an  old  gypsy  woman  stood 
up  and  said  in  broken  English:  “Go  to  sleep 
white  girls.  We  must  have  council  to  decide 
your  fate.  Tomorrow  we  tell  you  about  it.” 

We  burst  into  tears  of  fear  and  anger.  What 
would  they  do  with  us? 

Even  as  I  write  down  our  queer  adventure  in 
my  little  notebook  I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  get 
out  again.  Will  I  ever  see  mother  and  daddy 
and  granny  again?  Oh.  I  do  hope  so.  Last 
night  I  said  I  intended  transfer  this  ac¬ 
count  into  my  real  diary.  Well  now  I’m  won¬ 
dering  if  I’ll  ever  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  Right 
now  those  queer  people  seem  to  have  sealed 
down  our  doom.  Quella  is  clapping  her  hands 
with  joy  at  what  they  are  saying.  Can  it 
mean  that  they  are  going  to — kill  us.  Oh,  I 
hope  not! — Suzanne. 


UTCWOljU,® 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New  York 


Dear  Friends:  July’s  Our  Page  was 
unusually  interesting  in  my  conception. 
Mary  Gelletly,  Jane  E.  Goddard  and 
K  ene  Vail  deserve  much  praise  for  tlieir 


TJnele  Ike — By  Shirley  Sack  (1G), 
New  York 


At  the  Seashore — By  Virginia  Olsen 
(17) ,  New  York 
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Little  Dutch  Mill — By  Anna  Merz  (18), 
Connecticut 
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splendid  work.  I  enjoyed  also  the  short 
story  contributed  by  Johanna  Plaseh.  I 
intend  to  make  writing  my  profession. — 
Miriam  Rungan  (15),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Readers :  Betsy  the  skunk  plays 
with  the  big  collie  dog  now.  I'll  bet  lots 
of  our  readers  have  strange  interesting 
pets.  Won’t  you  write  about  them?  I 
forgot  Peter  and  Paul  and  all  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  lily-pool.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  readers  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  rock  gardening.  My  rocks 
are  doing  fine,  but  the  plants  are  mostly 
ill.  And  you  Grangers,  I  know  you  could 
contribute  some  interesting  notes. — Emily 
Pomaski  (19),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends :  Here  is  another  snake 
story.  A  few  days  ago  my  cousin  heard 
baby  birds  chirping  and  fluttering  as 
though  something  was  after  theifi.  He 
went  to  investigate  and  found  that  a 
large  black  snake  had  climbed  the  tree 
in  which  the  nest  was  located  and,  wrap¬ 
ping  its  tail  around  a  limb  was  hanging 
down  and  eating  the  birds  out  of  the 
nest !  When  the  snake  was  killed  there 
were  three  huge  lumps  in  his  smooth 
length,  which  proved  to  be  the  baby 
birds  ! — Blanche  Gillham,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  Our  Page  and, 
to  enjoy  it  more  I  want  to  receive  let¬ 
ters  from  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  I 
would  especially  like  to  know  those  in¬ 
terested  in  4-H  and  horses.  Outside  of 
a  busy  high  school  life  I  am  active  in 
hobbies,  and  mildly  active  in  sports.  I 
promise  to  answer  every  letter  you  send 
—Marjorie  Meyers  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  B.  Wilbur  (15), 
Massachusetts 

Stones 

I  wondered  as  I  saw  him  come 
Across  the  field, 

Laden  with  many  stones,  piled  carefully 
Upon  one  large  flat  stone  “tray.” 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  he  dropped  them 
On  a  pile. 

Secluded  ’neath  branches  and  ferns. 

He  sighed  and  straightened  up,  relieved. 

“So  many  stones,”  he  said,  “  will  not  be 
here, 

To  dull  my  scythe  amid  the  grass, 

Nor  hurt  the  feet  of  children  that  may 
Pass  through  my  field  unshod.” 

Then  I  saw  the  noble  lesson,  and  I  said 
“Even  so,  I  will  bring  the  bits  of  malice 
And  the  gossip’s  tales,  weighting  down 
my  soul 

And  drop  them  on  this  heap  of  things 
forgotten.” 

— Janice  M.  Briggs  (18),  Vermont. 


The  Storm 

Crash  !  Bang  !  Blankety-blank  ! 

Down  in  his  covers  the  little  boy  sank, 
While  a  streak  of  lightning  across  the  sky 
Flashed  its  way  to  regions  on  high. 

— Lois  Kutz  (17),  Illinois. 


Oceans 

Crabs  in  the  crablioles ; 

Starfish  on  the  rocks; 

Shy  little  sea  pigeons, 

Seagulls  in  flocks. 

Periwinkles,  seasholls, 

A  white  ship  afar. 

Oceans  are  the  loveliest 
Things  that  are  ! 

— Lida  Unger  (14),  New  York. 


Unknown  Deeds 

The  flower  now  lies  dead 
Among  the  weeds; 

The  hearts  it  mended, 

The  lives  it  saved, 

Are  unknown  deeds. 

— Rose  Schaefer,  New  York. 


August’s  Our  Page  brings  us  all  to¬ 
gether  again,  even  Frances  McCall,  who 
has  returned  to  us  after  an  absence  of 
two  or  three  years.  We  have  many  good 
artists  with  us  this  month;  Shirley 
Sack’s  “Uncle  Ike”  was  very  well  done, 
and  we  are  sure  that  Suzanne’s  adven¬ 
tures  are  being  followed  by  all  of  you.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  one  of  Dorothy  Bro- 
dine’s  papers,  send  your  stamped  envelope 
and  we  shall  forward  it  for  you. 

Are  many  of  you  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  butterflies  and  moths?  Martin  Ant- 
man  of  Connecticut  has  written  us  a  let- 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  547. 

WANTED  TO  DBASE,  or  run  on  shares,  dairy 
farm  of  about  20  cows,  by  two  American 
brothers  and  wives.  BOX  255,  Bine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  furnished  year-round  cot¬ 
tage:  rate.  ADVERTISER  8175,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

189  ACRES,  IMPROVED  road,  Moravia  market 
jive  miles;  basement  barn,  silo,  level  land, 
water.  DELBERT  DENNIS,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


LAND  FOR  SALE,  near  Harding  Highway,  near 
Elmer  Borough,  N.  J.,  Southern  Jersey;  land 
high  and  level,  loam  soil,  some  firewood,  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  water  secured  at  small  cost,  no 
rocks,  new  land  adapted  for  fruit-growing,  and 
poultry-raising  combined;  5  or  10-acre  lots;  write 
owner,  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  Salem 
County,  N.  J. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  all  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000;  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — V2  acre  village,  6-rooin  house,  bath, 
steam  heat,  gas,  five  minutes’  walk  to  four 
churches,  school,  lake,  fishing,  boating,  bathing, 
and  store;  near  Bridgeton,  8  miles  to  Fortiscue, 
N  J  ,  fishing  grounds;  on  State  highway;  price 
$1,500.  MRS.  JAMES  TIMMONS,  N.  Main  St., 
Cedgrville,  N.  J. 


HOPE  FARM,  private  lake,  fishing,  boating, 
swimming;  State  road;  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  $4,000,  $500  cash,  $30  month.  LUTHER 
SNYDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  00-lb.  can,  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

IIONEY  IN  GLASS,  pails,  60-lb.  cans;  libera1 
discount  on  300  !bs.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Clover  honey,  light  amber,  60  lbs. 

$4.20;  write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.75, 
prepaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  fancy  clover  honey,  five  pounds  $1, 

six  five-pound  pails  $5,  postpaid.  HOLLY¬ 

HOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 

HONEY,  NEW  clover  comb.  O.  V.  CROUNSE, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

I’ENUCHE — Delicious  nut  confection,  25  cents 
a  box,  paid.  M.  'l'H  RU  ST  ON ,  P.  0.  Box  123, 
Shepardstown,  W.  Va. 

Country  Board 

WANTED— Elderly  boarder  by  I"™' 

quiet,  pleasant,  village  home.  «RIE  DlvKW, 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  GUESTS  taken,  farm  house,  $10  per 
week.  BESSIE  BUTLER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

WANTED  —  Small  girl  in  board,  reasonable. 
ANNA  WHITTEMORE,  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HEALTH  go  to  the  Adirondacks;  semi-in¬ 
valid  accepted  any  time;  reasonable;  hunters 
guided.  Write  ADOLPH  DeSANTIS,  Spy  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Flain  board  on  farm,  New  Jersey 
preferred,  two  Fall  months,  by  respectable 
elderlv  man  in  reduced  circumstances;  can  pay 
$20  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Little  girl  to  board,  lovely  home. 
ADVERTISER  8105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 
bees,  70e  each;  10  for  65c  each:  25  for  5oc 
each;  immediate  shipments;  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

FOUR-SEATED  DEMOCRAT  wagons,  buggies, 
runabouts,  polos  and  shafts  complete,  four-111 
hand  whips,  single  and  double  harness  sulkies 
and  gigs;  entire  contents  of  my  stable  for  sale. 
CHANDLER,  Thompson,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Caterpillar  tractor,  Oliver  plows, 
disk  harrow,  good  condition,  great  bargain. 
HENRY  RUSSELL,  Braneliport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Water  pump,  700  ga’.  p.  h.,  with 
1 14  h.p.  gas  engine.  THE  RISING  SUN, 
Stanhope,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Batteries  for  farm  light  plant.  A. 
G.  LIDDIARD,  Milan,  Pa. 

DODGE  GENERATOR,  12  volt,  turned,  under¬ 
cut,  tested,  $5;  other  parts  cheap.  W.  A. 
BROWN,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Wild  cherries  from  large  trees,  must 
be  shaken  down,  not  picked;  ripe  and  clean. 
LAWRENCE,  3(>32-34tli  St.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  hot-water  system ;  state  size,  con- 
dition,  price  and  location.  AD\  ERTISER  811)3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  these 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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ter  asking  us  to  tell  you  who  live  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  States  to  write 
him. 

We  wish  to  say  again  for  the  benefit 
of  our  new  readers  that  all  drawings 
must  be  done  in  black  ink  on  unlined 
paper.  Drawings  may  be  any  shape  or 
size,  although  captions  are  preferred 
long  and  narrow.  Send  u  sas  many  con¬ 
tributions  as  you  like  at  any  time  and 
as  often  as  you  please.  Twenty  is  the 
age  limit. 

September  is  the  month  in  which  school 
begins,  leaves  begin  to  turn,  the  nights 
are  cool  and  the  days  misty.  Our  United 
States  Constitution  was  adopted  Septem¬ 
ber  17. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month 
if  intended  for  September,  although  con¬ 
tributions  are  welcome  at  any  time. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Olive  Hance  (13),  New  York;  Mar¬ 
garet  Kopeck,  New  York ;  Ella  Traver 
(13),  New  York;  Carolyn  MacKenzie 
fll),  Connecticut;  Rene  Jackulick  (13), 
New  Jersey;  Esther  Fischer  (15),  Mary¬ 
land;  AUeada  Sayyeau  (16),  New  York. 


Specially-Bred  Pullets 

12,  14,  16  and  18  Weeks  Oid 
Immediate  Delivery — Reasonable  Prices 

Pullets  range-raised  on  our  own  farm,  hatched 
from  eggs  we  ourselves  produced.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  nine  Massachusetts  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  3  successive  years.  Real  money-makers. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Shipments  every  Tuesday. 
Something  new!  Rock-Red  Cross,  great  for 
broilers  and  good  layers.  Also  straight  R.  I. 
Red  Chicks,  both  sexes;  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 
(90%  Sex  Guaranteed)  ;  and  Sexed  Baby  Cock¬ 
erels  for  broilers  and  roasters. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 


nation  Method  under  supervision 
Experiment  Station.  $500  Bond 
against  possibility  of  loss  from  B 

Write  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and 
Announcement  of  New  Cross-Breed 
Compliance  Certificate  No.  S68 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Tube  Aggluti- 
of  Mass.  State 
protects  you 
.  W.  D. 


,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


/•»»« 
in 

HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

Reduced  Summer  Prices.  Strong,  vigorous,  large  type  chicks. 

Highest  quality.  Bloodtested  by  stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D.  s 

I  Livability  guarantee-  C.  0.  D.  50  100  600  lOOO 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Ancona  a  .  .  $3.50  6.75  39.00  65.00 
Wh.Brr’d&BuffRks.,Wh.  Wyan.jBufFOrp.  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 
B.C.&R.C.R.I.Red8,Bf.,Bl.&Wh.Minorcas  4.00  7,75  45.00  75.00 

Black  &  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks.' 

Order  from  this  ad v.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  l%c  additionaL  Gold  Mating 
slightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C.C.C.  No.  1239. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BOX  26  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 
Rocks  &  Reds....  6.30  31.50  63.00 
100%  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  "Antigen  Method.”  Testing  done  under  my  Person¬ 


al  Supervision.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Potato-grow¬ 
ers  Tour 

A  potato  tour  will  be  conducted  by  the 
State  Potato-growers  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  the  week  of  August  27. 
Buses  will  be  started  from  points 
throughout  the  State  at  which  sufficient 
numbers  can  be  brought  together.  Meals 
and  lodging  will  be  by  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

The  first  major  objective  of  the  tour 
will  be  Somerset  County.  An  ox  roast 
and  powwow  will  be  featured  Monday 
evening  at  Somerset.  The  tour  will  pro¬ 
ceed  through  Somerset.  Cambria,  Indiana, 
Armstrong,  Butler  and  Mercer  counties 
on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  fields  will  be 
visited  in  Clarion,  McKean  and  Potter 
counties.  The  tour  will  be  routed  over 
the  Roosevelt  Highway  to  Towranda  on 
Thursday,  thence  to  Lewisburg  and  Sun- 
bury.  Friday  fields  will  be  visited  in 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  counties.  This  will 
complete  the  tour  for  the  eastern  buses 
with  western  buses  returning  via  Lan¬ 
caster  County. 

The  tour  will  be  accompanied  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  a  number  of  County  Agents. 
L.  T.  Denniston.  Potato  Disease  Special¬ 
ist.  at  State  College  is  in  charge,  Potato- 
growers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  study  the  methods  employed  by 
a  number  of  leading  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Different  machinery 
units  such  as  horse-drawn,  truck  and 
power  take-off  sprayers ;  tractor  and 
horse-drawn  cultivators,  planters  and  dig¬ 
gers  will  be  on  display  and  demonstrated 
at  different  stops  during  the  tour.  A 
number  of  different  types  of  storages  will 
be  seen.  The  tour  will  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  some  of  the  most  scenic 
parts  of  Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Eggs,  nearby  current  receipts,  16  to  16t4r; 
extra  firsts,  18’/.  to  191  ;>c;  hennery  whites,  21 
to  23c. 

Poultry.— Colored  hens,  5  lbs.  and  up,  14  to 
16c;  medium,  24*4e;  Leghorn  hens,  3  lbs.  and 
up.  11c;  mediums,  lie;  Barred  Roek  broilers, 
3  to  4  lbs.,  22  to  28c;  2  to  3  lbs..  20  to  21c; 
White  Rock  broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.,  22  to  23c;  2 
to  3  lbs.,  19c;  colored  broilers,  mixed,  17  to 
18c:  Leghorn  broilers,  13  to  14c;  old  cocks,  8 
to  9c:  young  ducks,  14  to  15c;  old  ducks,  8  to 
10c;  geese,  5  to  8c;  turkey  toms,  10  to  12c; 
turkev  hens,  12  to  15c. 

Hay.— Standard  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  No. 
2  Timothy,  $10.50  to  $20;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18 
to  $19;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $19.50;  No. 
2  clover,  $18.50  to  $19;  good  dry  clean  oat 
straw,  $11  to  $12;  good  dry  clean  wheat  straw, 
$11  to  $12. 

Cattle.- — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $6.75:  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs..  $5.65  to  $5.90;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $4.90  to  $5.40:  tidv, 
1.050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.50:  fair.  900  to 
1.100  lbs..  $4  to  $4.75;  common,  700  to  900  lbs., 
$2.25  to  $3.25;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $2.50 
to  $3.65;  common  to  good  fat  cows.  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $4.75; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $20  to  $50. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy  hogs,  $5  to  $5.40;  heavy 
mixed,  $5  .50  to  $5.60;  prime  medium  weights. 
$5.60;  best,  heavy  yorkers,  $5.50  to  $5.60;  good 
light  yorkers,  $4  to  $4.25;  pigs,  as  to  quality, 
$3.25  to  $3.75:  common  to  good  roughs,  $3.25  to 
$4.15;  stags,  $1  to  $2. 

Sheep.  —  Prime  wethers,  $3  to  $3.25;  good 
mixed,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $1.25  to  $2;  culls  and  common,  50c  to 
$1 :  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $7.50. 

Calves,  $6  to  $6.50;  heavy  and  thin  calves, 
$2.50  to  $5.50. 


WENErfrCHICK5 


Low  Summer  Prices  —  Weekly  Hatches 

BREEDS — Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns,  also  WENE  CROSS -15 RBEPS- 
Wyan-Rocks  for  White  Broilers  and  Roasters: 
Brain  Rocks  for  Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  And 
NOW,  new  Red-Rock  Broiler  Cross  —  A  livable, 
rapid-growing,  quick-feathering  barred  bird  pro¬ 
duced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  Males  with  either 
R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Red  females. 

WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  8-10-12  WEEKS 
Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  "Advance  Or¬ 
der”  Participation  Discount  Plan.  Code  ■Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vln--*N , 


FOR  SALE 

R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Cockerels 

Sired  by  pedigreed  cocks  wlioso  female  relatives 
laid  up  to  278  eggs.  The  cockerels  are  from  hens 
which  have  averaged  73%%  since  the  Fall  of 
1933  on  trap-nest  records. 

Price  —  $10.00  each 

LANEWAY  FARM  -  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


arm 


R.I. Reds 


PULLETS — 6  TO  16  WEEKS  OLD 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  thrifty 
Pullets  from  heavy  laying  stock,  all  100% 
Moss  Farm  strain,  at  moderate  prices.  These 
birds  carry  the  same  blood  as  our  pen  which 
led  ail  Reds  in  the  latest  completed  New 
Y"ork  State  (Farmingdaie)  Contest. 

SUMMER  CHICKS— R.I.  Reds  and  B.  Rock- 
Red  Cross.  Limited  weekly  hatches,  low  sum¬ 
mer  prices. 

Free  Replacement  of  Losses  above  2%  during 
first  14  days.  Write  today  for  prices  &  catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.  MASS'! 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  lor  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 


Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty.  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Prices. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


|  BALANCED  BREEDING 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  the  first  and  second 
week  in  May  from  Urge  English  strain  blood  tested 
breeders,  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  fall  and  winter  layers.  Good  dependable 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Inspection  invited. 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Maple  Lawn  CHICKS  ^prices' 

-  Comp.  Code.  592.  100  500  1000 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

.  hh  N.  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

J_  Chicks  for  sale  every  Monday  &  Thurs¬ 
day.  Breeders  blood-tested,  stained  anti¬ 
gen  method  for  BWD;  reactors  removed. 

_ _ _  §1  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ^7 

Aa  Grade  Leghorns .  $7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BDftll  CD  rUirifC  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks, 
DK.U1L£.IV  LnlLKO  Ri10de  Island  Reds,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  $7.50-100.  Heavy 
Mixed  $7.  All  stock  blood-tested  for  BWD,  stained 
antigen  test. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
(Certificate  No.  1681)  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

March  hatch  pullets  for  sale.  All  breeders  B.  W.  D. 
tested  tube  agglutination  method.  Proven  producers  of 
large  white  eggs. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


SPECIAL 


MY  BEST  QUALITY 

Barred.  White  or  Butf 
Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50,  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  N.H.  Reds  $7-100.  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DflC  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS— 8  wks. 
ItxJCy  to  ready  to  lay.  S.  C.  Special  Eng.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Also  yearling  hens.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  COD  on  approval.  Catalog  free.  Low 
prices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2-R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  BAANRD  &Rwj.RgigI 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1813. 

j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


C  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
-XX\ — IVkT  Barred  Rocks,  $6.30.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CU  f  MX  C  Wh.  &  Bar  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

II  I  U  n  O  Reds  $6.50-100.  H.  Mix  $6.30. 
Live  prepaid  arrival.  Certificate  No.  3019. 

KOCH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PULLETS  R.  I.  Reds  blood- tested  stock. 

$1  25  each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LeghoMis-Reds-Rocks-Uyandotles  u 

'  New  Hampshire  Reds-lbllcross  BroilerChichs 


l“WELL  bred/^well  breeders” 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  co.  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ... $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


PULLETS 


White  Leghorns,  extra  large,  healthy, 

vigorous,  18  weeks .  85  cents 

Norman  Treble  R.  2  Holley,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS  ££**  Y6h3oR«^° 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


Flprtrif  Halrlipd  Bd-  Rks’  w-  Le9-  w-  Wyan., 

mecinc  naicnea  R.  i.  Reds,  $7.  Assorted,  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


Perfect  Leghorn  Pullets  mwSle85ckswufte- 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  M0NTVALE,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PU LLETS— March  hatch  $1.15 
each.  CARL  DORN,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 


M  BRONZE  POULTS  25c.  M.  Pekin  Ducklings 
•  18c.  White  Muscovy  Ducklings  20c.  Baby  Guineas 
10c.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  N. 
H.  Reds  8c.  White  Leghorns  7c. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Announcing  BALK’S  TURKEYFARM’S 

New  management.  Will  consider  complaints  arising 
from  dealings  with  former  management.  Offei$last  years’ 
fancy  Bronze  Toms,  S7;  Hens,  $5;  Young  Stock,  10 
weeks,  $2.  0HAS.  PERKLM’INS.  Associate  Mgr,,  Clinton.;*.  V. 


Largest  breeder  in  via rylanp— offers 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS;  IO-$4,  25- 
$8.75,  50-$l6.50,  I00-$30.  Safe  delivery  and  postpaid. 

Eggs,  15c.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


10- 12- W E E K  RUGGED  BRONZE  TURKS,  $1.25  ea. 
25-$25.  SALEM  FARM,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  H. 


All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  deliverv  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  A  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

?l!WDHStaiiiedSAiLfiBeilT  Tw;UE  Bred'  for’  Hem  7,6  Production.  EUrittu;  Hatched.  Qualitr. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White'  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $4.00  a  lo'rm 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks:  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  ®-90  9’5°  _  90  00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  ^  ^atatog  EYee- 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  writing  to  ask  your  co-operation 
in  an  attempt  to  collect  a  bad  account 
which  I  have  with  the  Fordham  Florist, 
421  E.  Fordham  Road,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
They  wrote  me  and  also  wired  me  to  send 
cut  Gladiolus  to  them.  1  made  inquiries 
as  to  their  commission  charges,  express 
payments  and  at  what  intervals  they 
mailed  checks  to  pay  for  the  shipments. 
Their  reply  was  favorable  and  stated 
that  the  firm  conducted  both  a  wholesale 
and  retail  business,  so  there  was  no  com¬ 
mission  charge  for  any  flowers  sent  them, 
and  that  they  paid  the  express  charges, 
and  mailed  checks  for  payment  to  the 
shippers  the  first  of  each  month.  I  made 
four  shipments  of  flowers  to  this  firm.  On 
the  first  three  shipments  they  replied  and 
stated  the  price  received  per  dozen.  The 
fourth  shipments  has  never  been  reported 
on.  I  have  written  two  letters  requesting 
a  report  on  this  last  shipment  and  also 
requested  a  check  in  payment  for  the 
total  amount  due  me.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  them.  They  will  not  answer  a 
letter.  I  have  certainly  given  them  plenty 
of  time  to  make  a  reply.  Will  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this  matter  for  me  and  try  to  col¬ 
lect  the  bill  or  advise  Fordham  Florist 
to  send  a  check  for  the  amount  due  me? 
T  would  certainly  be  very  grateful  for  the 
favor  and  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
commission  to  you  for  the  work,  when  I 
receive  the  amount.  If.  V. 

New  York. 

John  Belepsis  is  reported  to  be  the 
president  of  the  Fordham  Florist.  We  had 
two  complaints  against  this  concern  and 
were  unable  to  get  any  reply  from  them 
on  either  one  and,  therefore,  gave  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  our  attorney.  He  reported  that 
the  concern  ignored  all  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment  stating  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  claims.  Later  we  ascertained 
that  a  new  certificate  of  ownership  was 
filed  in  April,  1934,  and  judgments,  if  ob¬ 
tained,  could  not  be  collected  at  this  time. 
It  is  alleged  that  there  are  several  judg¬ 
ments  already  against  these  people  and 
collection  has  not  been  made  on  them. 
Authorities  consulted  allege  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  has  never  been  successful,  that  the 
capital  was  limited  and  there  have  been 
many  difficulties  in  the  past. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
a  long  time  and  have  taken  special  notice 
of  the  uncanny  way  in  which  you  seem  to 
bring  people  to  justice.  I  have  never 
asked  for  advice  before  but  feel  that  I 
have  been  rather  badly  treated  by  the 
Lin  wood  Canary  Farm  people  of  660  Lin- 
wood  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  June  14 
I  sent  them  13  young  singers  for  which 
they  offered  me  $2  each.  This  is  a  very  low 
price  for  birds  and  a  price  I  would  never 
have  so  much  as  considered,  but  being 
overstocked  with  birds  and  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  them,  I  sent  them  the  birds.  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  word  whatever  from  them  until 
on  June  28,  when  a  post  office  money 
order  for  $15,  with  no  comment  whatever, 
arrived.  I  returned  it  by  the  next  mail, 
calling  attention  to  the  error  they  had 
made  in  the  amount.  My  letter  came 
back.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  quote 
the  references  they  do,  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  they  were  a  reliable  firm.  Can 
you  do  anything  for  me  in  the  matter? 
I  think  they  should  be  exposed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  bird-raisers,  as  in  so 
many  cases  it  is  farm  women  who  wish 
to  raise  a  little  money  while  not  being 
able  to  leave  their  homes.  With  me  espe¬ 
cially  this  is  quite  a  serious  matter. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  w.  v. 

The  letters  to  the  Linwood  Canary 
Farms  are  returned  with  the  notation 
that  the  firm  is  dissolved  and  there  is  no 
way  to  get  any  correction  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  AVe  have  had  other  complaints 
and  we  also  had  complaints  against  the 
Eastern  Canary  Company  at  the  same 
address.  We  refer  to  the  record  made 
above  for  the  information  of  readers  in 
the  event  the  concern  should  solicit  them 
from  another  address. 

I  had  a  fire  in  April,  1922,  and  the  in¬ 
surance  adjuster  called  and  claimed  there 
was  a  hazard.  I  paid  the  premium ;  I  had 
a  fire,  I  had  no  hazard,  and  yet  I  could 
get  no  satisfaction.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  was  in  a  wreck  last  month  and  the 
insurance  company  doesn’t  want  to  settle. 
I  wasn’t  injured  but  my  car  was  wrecked 
beyond  repair.  Could  you  do  anything 
for  me?  K.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Westchester  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  in  Philadelphia,  formerly  the 
Delaware  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was 
involved  in  the  first  case.  In  the  second 
case,  the  claim  was  filed  with  the  Motor 
Casualty  Corporation  of  America.  AVe 
wrote  three  letters  to  each  company  and 
in  neither  case  did  we  receive  even  a 
reply.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
insurance  companies  is  not  fair  to  policy¬ 
holders. 


My  neighbor  has  just  brought  suit 
against  me  for  damages  which  she  claims 
were  done  to  her  sewer  lines  last  AYinter 
by  the  roots  of  my  trees.  Has  she  any 
right  to  damages?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  1899, 
and  am  coming  to  you  to  ask  what  can 
be  done  to  a  large  oak  tree  that  is  taking 
all  the  light  and  air  from  my  home.  Its 
branches  will  soon  come  into  the  house. 
The  owner  of  the  tree  will  do  nothing 
about  it.  AA'ould  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  some  some  advice?  A.  c.  N. 

New  York. 

Overhanging  branches  and  encroaching 
roots  are  often  the  cause  of  unfortunate 
quarrels  between  neighbors  and  usually  be¬ 
cause  neither  party  knows  his  exact  legal 
status.  The  law  allows  the  man  whose 
property  is  overhung  by  the  branches  of 
his  neighbor's  tree  or  is  invaded  by  the 
tree  roots  to  cut  off  the  branches  or 
roots  at  the  edge  of  the  dividing  property 
line.  But  he  cannot  cut  down  the  tree, 
nor  can  he  force  his  neighbor  to  cut  it 
down.  If  he  sues  to  collect  damages  from 
his  neighbor  for  maintaining  a  nuisance, 
he  will  have  to  prove  that  the  branches 
or  roots  did  some  actual  damage.  Unless 
M.  B.’s  neighbor  has  retained  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  last  AA'inter’s  damage  and  its 
connection  with  M.  B.’s  tree  roots,  she 
will  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  her  lawsuit. 

Let  us  thank  you  for  inducing  them  to 
take  our  milk.  AA'e’ll  be  friend  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  life — a  thousand  thanks 
again.  K.  E. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  matter  easily  straightened 
up  when  presented  R>  the  proper  parties. 
Misunderstandings  often  arise  and  we 
find  responsible  houses  ready  to  adjust. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
mortgage  moratorium  law  in  New  Jersey 
such  as  there  is  in  New  York  and  other 
States?  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

No,  there  isn’t.  The  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  endeavored  to  enact  a  moratorium 
law  but  it  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  highest  State  court. 

M.  AY.  AVeld,  or  M.  AY.  AVells,  using 
various  other  aliases,  was  arrested  in 
AVinchester,  A’a.,  and  prosecuted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Union  Carbide  Company 
for  falsely  pretending  to  represent  their 
products  in  the  State  of  A'irginia  and 
pocketing  the  money.  He  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  similar  operations  over  wide 
areas  for  the  past  two  years.  A  sentence 
was  imposed  on  him  of  six  months  in  the 
penitentiary  on  each  of  five  counts,  which 
means  a  sentence  of  2(4  years.  The 
Union  Carbide  Company  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  complaints  that  this  person  had 
been  active  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  AVest 
Virginia  and  Arirginia  for  some  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  warrants  were  out  for 
his  arrest.  The  complaints  were  similar; 
that  he  represented  himself  as  a  sales¬ 
man  of  carbide  and  light  plant  fixtures 
and  many  farmers  were  defrauded  of 
their  hard-earned  money.  AATells  had 
never  been  employed  by  the  Union  Car¬ 
bide  people.  From  the  reports  it  was 
evident  he  was  starting  another  extensive 
campaign  when  apprehended.  It  is  said 
that  complaints  have  been  received  that 
indicate  there  are  at  least  two  other  per¬ 
sons  using  the  same  fraudulent  practice 
and  owners  of  carbide  plants  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  use  extreme  care  in  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  unknown  parties. 

Representation  of  a  dealer  in  nursery 
stock  as  being  a  producer  is  alleged  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  just  issued  against  First  National 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Le- 
land  C.  Brown,  president  and  principal 
stockholder.  The  very  use  of  the  word 
“nurseries”  in  its  corporate  name  is  mis¬ 
leading,  the  commission  charges,  as  this 
respondent  does  not  maintain  a  nursery 
and  is  not  a  producer  of  plants,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  trees  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood,  but  is  a  dealer  purchasing 
such  stock  for  x’esale.  According  to  the 
commission’s  complaint,  First  National 
Nurseries  described  itself  to  the  public  as 
“growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants”  and  as  “growers  and  import¬ 
ers  of  nursery  stock.”  The  company  de¬ 
nies  the  charges  and  hearing  has  been 
formally  set  for  August  21  at  Rochester. 

Irate  Caller  :  “You  spoiled  my  article 
by  a  misprint.”  Editor :  “I’m  very  sorry. 
AVliat  did  we  get  wrong?”  Caller:  “A 
proverb  I  employed.  You  printed  it,  ‘A 
word  to  the  wife  is  sufficient.’  ” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Boys  and  Girls 

MY  PASTIMES 

My  friend  and  I  were  trying  to  think 
up  a  scheme  with  which  we  could  make 
some  spending  money.  Of  course  we  had 
a  little,  but  not  as  much  as  we’d  like. 

At  last  I  got  a  bright  idea. 

“Say,  Agnes,”  I  addressed  my  friend, 
“AA’hat  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  weekly  paper — just  we  two?" 

“What?”  Agnes  gasped. 

“I  don't  mean  a  regular  paper,”  I 
laughed.  “AAre  could  put  it  out  for  our 
friends.  Make  a  few  copies  on  cabon  pa¬ 
per  and  charge  three  cents  each.” 

“Swell  idea,  Dot,”  Agnes  laughed. 

So  we  made  the  first  edition  of  the 
soon-to-be-famous  Weekly  Chatter.  It 
contained  four  pages.  I  edited  the  first 
two  pages  and  Aggie  edited  the  last  two. 
The  paper  had  poems,  stories,  jokes,  puz¬ 
zles  and  other  articles.  I  had  an  advice 
column  which  I  signed  Ann  Teek  and 
Agnes  foretold  the  future  of  readers  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  “AA'hite  Wizard.” 

Little  did  we  know  the  labor  before 
us.  AYe  started  making  two  copies  at  a 
time  and  then  we  increased  it  to  four.  AA'e 
made  16  papers  all  together.  AYe  sold 
them  all  and  everybody  was  clamoring  for 
more. 

“AArliy  didn't  you  save  one  for  me?”  our 
classmates  and  friends  would  demand. 

So  Agnes  and  I  realized  we'd  have  to 
print  (lie  papers  by  an  easier  method.  AA’e 
coaxed  our  parents  to  buy  us  hekto- 
graphs.  These  are  pans  with  a  jelly-like 
substance  in  them.  You  write  your  origi¬ 
nal  copy  with  special  ink  and  then  lay 
it  face  down  on  the  lielitograph.  It  trans¬ 
fers  from  the  paper  to  the  hektograph 
and  then  you  make  your  copies.  These 
duplicators  are  inexpensive. 

Encouraged  by  the  boon  in  business  we 
made  60  copies.  AA’e  sold  every  blessed 
one.  To  express  our  joy  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  At  three  cents  per  paper  we 
made  $1.80.  AYe  divided  it  in  half  and 
went  on  a  spending  spree. 

Everybody  was  sending  in  their  per¬ 
plexing  problems  to  be  advised  upon  by 
Miss  Ann  Teek.  Everybody  wanted  fu¬ 
ture  questions  answered  by  the  “White 
AYizard.”  AA’e  were  being  congratulated 
and  complimented  on  our  success.  Our 
teacher  was  an  exception,  however.  She 
thought  it  was  all  foolishness. 

AA'e  made  the  next  edition.  Then  one 
day  Agnes’s  mother  was  informed  that 
her  daughter  wasn’t  concentrating  on  her 
lessons  and  that  she  seemed  to  have  an 
outside  affair  on  her  mind.  Her  mother 
refused  to  let  Agnes  print  the  paper  any 
more.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  do  it  alone. 
AA'e  had  half  of  the  papers  left  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  But  we 
didn’t  dare  attempt  to  sell  them.  How¬ 
ever  I  don’t  think  the  teacher  did  right 
in  thinking  we  had  an  outside  affair  on 
our  minds  for  we  never  showed  it  in 
school. 

Now  if  any  of  the  readers  of  Our 
Page  would  like  a  copy  of  the  Weekly 
Chatter  I'd  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  I 
have  a  lot  left  that  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with.  Of  course  it’s  free  needless  to 
say.  It  may  not  be  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion  but  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  with  it. 

Maybe  Agnes  and  I  will  resume  the 
publication  of  the  Weekly  Chatter  next 
Fall. — Dorothy  Brodine  (14),  New  York. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM 

(  Shaded  lights,  soft  music,  bright  eyes. 
“A  party  it  is."  said  by  laughing  voices, 
echoed  by  a  sigh,  a  hint  of  sadness.  For 
at  our  party  we  bid  farewell  to  one  of  our 
welcome  members,  Geraldine  Croes,  who 
has  reached  and  passed  the  fatal  20  years. 
Good  luck  to  you,  Geraldine ! 

First  we  welcome  A’iolet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  with  shouts  of  delight,  fair,  square 
and  efficient  leaders  of  Our  Page.  Jane 
Goddard  comes  looking  wise  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  only  a  coed  can  look,  who  is  one 
of  Our  Page’s  most  charming  poetesses. 
Then  we  see  Mary  Gelletly,  queen  of  Our 
Page’s  artists.  Following  is  Shirley  Sack 
triumphantly  bearing  an  immense  bottle 
of  India  ink  and  a  huge  pen.  Jane  Fen¬ 
ner,  Beryl  AA'ilbur,  Lloyd  O’Ree,  Rene 
A'ail,  are  here  and  all  the  rest  of  our  ar¬ 
tists.  Come  kitty,  nice  kitty,  we  hear  a 
soft  voice  coaxing.  It  is  Elspeth  Field. 
At  her  heels  stalks  a  sulky  black  cat.  In 
her  hands  she  carries  a  saucer  of  milk 
and  a  roll  of  original  drawings.  A 
chorus  of  excited  feminine  screams  and 
Dorothy  Brodine  is  announced  by  an 
army  of  spiders  preceding  her.  A  breath 
of  sweet  incense  as  from  an  old-fashioned 
garden  greets  us  and  we  behold  Emily 
Pomaski.  Someone  enters  very  shy  and 
demure  in  a  gown  of  violet  with  dusky 
hair  crowned  with  violets.  Can  it  be  our 
A’iolet  of  other  days?  Ah.  ha  !  A  farm¬ 
er  enters  in  soil-stained  overalls,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a  hat  over  his  shoulder. 
Of  course  we  guess  it  is  Cesario.  AA'e  see 
some  mysterious  beings  clad  in  long 
somber,  flowing  black  robes  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  masks.  In  their  hands  they  carry  a 
huge  question  mark,  for  who  are  they? 
Rene,  Feb,  Huckleberry  and  all  the  rest. 
AA’e  see  Johanna  Plasc-h  of  the  charming 
story.  Good  work,  Johanna. 

In  the  shadows  there  lurks  a  long 
shadowy  line.  The  alumni!  They  are 
awaiting  Geraldine.  Hush !  The  clock 
strikes  slowly  and  solemnly  12,  that 
ghoulish  hour. 

Like  all  delightful  things,  as  Cinder¬ 
ella’s  glory  faded,  so  must  my  dream  end. 
Our  Page’s  artists,  poets,  diarists,  one 
and  all  fade  away  into  that  shadowy 
realm  where  dreams  are  made. — Frances 
McCall  (19),  Rhode  Island. 


Hay  and  pastures  are  short!  This 
year,  put  your  faith  in  COHN. 
Store  it  green  in  a  Unadilla  Silo. 
It  will  save  high  feed  costs. 

This  year’s  Unadilla  comes  only 
in  well-cured  Oregon  Fir.  Costs 
no  more  than  others. 

Our  patented  doweled  staves  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  the  biggest  silos 
extra-solid  and  storm-defying. 

We’re  ready  to  ship  on  24  hours’ 
notice.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices  NOW. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN 


TAPESTRY  TRIPLE  GLAZED  CONCRETE 

TILE  WALL  TILE  STAVE 


Don’t  Take  Chances.  8  Best  Types  of 


SILOS  to  choose  from.  Quick  Service. 


Prompt  Deliveries.  LOW  PRICES. 


SOUD 

CONCRETE 


WOOD  COPPERIZED  LOW  COST 

STAVE  METAL  PORTABLE 


NOTE! 

With  every  silo  purchased  through  a 
direct  written  inquiry  from  this  ad,  we 
will  include  one  of  our  farmers’ 


HANDY  TOOL  KITS 

of  genuine  Maydole-Tools — straight  claw 
hammer,  hatchet,  14"  Stillson  wrench, 
and  cold  chisel.  Write  today ! 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

K  HI  ADAMS  STREET,  NORWICH,  N.  V. 


SAVE  all  of  this  year's  Crop 


EVERYONE  IS 
TALKING 


AND 

ALGER  ARCH 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


Send  NOW  for  your  copy 
of  Booklet  K, 

Learn  how  the  ALGER 
ARCH  saves  labor,  saves  sil¬ 
age,  saves  actual  money. 

NOTE 

Old  silos  made  like  new. 
Ask  about  the  Grange  Re¬ 
liner. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Slave  — 
Tile  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Reliners 


red  creek, 
N.  Y. 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

* Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 

The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189C  Oakland  Avenue,  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  I  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WINTER  PACKING  CASE 
FOR  BEE  HIVES 

Galvanized  Sheet  Metal 

Quickly  assembled  and  dis¬ 
mantled  by  sliding  seams. 
Stores  in  smallfl  space. 
Wlieather  proof,  very  dur¬ 
able  and  economical.  S2.75 
single  case.  52.60  each  in 
package  of  5,f.o.b.  Factory. 

CLARK  SPRAY  MACHINE  CO. 
Hartford,  Ohio 


DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  1  1  DlvlCiO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa»h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


YARN 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO, 


Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 
Bouele  $3.90  —  Shetland  $2.25 
4- fold  $2.00  —  Saxony  $2.75 
Tweed  Coat  Yarn  $2.75  lb. 
,  42-L,  N.  9th.  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Fill  ED  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps,  Screens, 
LIDEiK  Filters.  Supplies.  Catalog  R,  gives  valuable 
information  free.  PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wi.s. 


DUflTn  CIIIIQUIUf'  Colored  enlargement  with  each 
rnuiu  lilt  I  On  I  HU  roll  of  film  developed  and  printed, 
25c.  Quick  service.  L&CROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  character,  ex¬ 
perienced  tractor,  farm  animals  and  general 
work;  references.  ADVERTISER  8139,  care 
Rmal  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  needing,  appreciating  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  country,  no  heavy  work ;  two 
adults:  state  age.  wages  expected.  EYENDEN, 
160  University  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man.  farm  experience, 
handy  with  tools:  cows,  chickens,  gardening, 
fruit;  references.  GIBBS,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE.  NO  CHILDREN,  for  small  farm; 

handy-man.  clean  milker,  understands  horses, 
chickens:  woman,  housework;  $50,  room  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  8163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SOBER  FARM-HAND,  good  milker.  $25  month, 
found.  OLIVER  REYNOLDS.  Maliopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man,  good  milk¬ 
er  and  general  farm  work:  state  wages  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter.  ALBIN  TEICHMANN, 
Roxbury,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  milker,  farm  work.  $20 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8156,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  SLEEP  in;  general  housework,  cooking; 

3  adults,  1  child;  $30  month;  give  references, 
age,  religion,  nationality.  ADVERTISER  8157, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  twenty-five  will  furnish  free 
home  to  party  or  family  in  exchange  for 
furnishing  fuel  and  minor  items  that  you  would 
furnish  in  your  own  home;  house  has  running 
water,  natural  gas,  furnaee  and  electricity; 
home  is  on  edge  of  town  with  barns  and  eight 
acres  of  land:  this  is  a  co-operative  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties.  W.  E.  HALLOCK,  Box 
40,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  operate  Fordson.  keep  re¬ 
paired;  $15  monthly:  also  woman,  housework, 
exchange  board.  ADVERTISER  8158,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  (Albany  County) ;  neat,  honest,  willing 
worker;  steady  position;  state  age,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  full  description  of  self  and  photo.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  SI 70,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Old-fashioned  New  England  cook; 

must  he  thoroughly  capable,  take  entire 
charge  of  kitchen,  immaculate,  neat  and  syste¬ 
matic;  all-year  position;  good  wages;  write, 
giving  references,  age,  nationality.  TURBARG, 
Colebrook,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Couple  interested  in  share-cropping, 
now  and  next  year.  J.  AAr.  ADAMS,  Sugar 
Run,  Pa. 


A\r ANTED — September  1  by  lady  with  kennel  of 
dogs,  housekeeper-cook;  plain  cooking,  small 
laundry;  preference  given  to  woman  with  some 
previous  experience  of  dogs  so  that  she  could 
give  help  when  necessary;  send  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  salary  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
BYRON  ROGERS,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  on  dairy  and  fruit  farm.  30  miles  from 
Elmira.  N.  Y. :  state  age.  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  reference.  H0AArARD  CLOSE,  Law- 
renceville.  Pa. 


AAr  ANTED — Poultry-man,  good  experience,  car¬ 
pentry  work:  permanent;  $20  month.  BOX 
235,  Sayville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — AA'illing  young  farmhand,  Protestant; 

wages  $10.  ADVERTISER  8167,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  DAIRY  farmer  for  equipped  farm  near 
Cohleskill,  N.  Y.:  salary  and  share  basis.  AD- 
VERTISER  813S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION — Am  seeking  a  good  place  for  all 
round  farm  hand,  married,  35:  with  us  nine 
years;  wages  secondary.  Address  MANAGER, 
Grand  A’iew  Farm,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FARMER,  WORKING  manager,  all  branches; 

can  make  farming  pay.  21  CAMP  ST.,  Apart¬ 
ment  2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  one  child:  experienced 
all  branches,  grade  A  milk  production,  feed¬ 
ing.  calf-raising,  butter  making,  general  farm 
knowledge;  references.  ADVERTISER  8130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL.  21.  WANTS  work  as  companion  or  care 
of  children;  can  type.  BOX  43,  North  River, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  37,  fully  experienced  in  all 
farm  and  dairy  work,  desires  position  as  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  190,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  experienced  lawns, 
vegetables,  flowers,  stock,  carpentry;  married, 
no  children:  licensed  chauffeur,  reliable,  sober. 
ADA'ERTISER  8141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  small  farm  by  American 
gardener.  48  years  old,  good  references,  good 
dry-hand  milker:  $8  a  month  and  board.  AD- 
VERTISER  8145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  GAMEKEEPER.  26  years’ 
practical  experience,  land  and  waterfowl,  in¬ 
cluding  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and  pheasants, 
both  range  and  confinement  systems;  prepare 
all  feeds,  excellent  executive  ability:  desires 
position  as  manager  or  gamekeeper,  private  or 
commercial :  American,  married,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  hard  worker:  please  state  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8147,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  MARRIED,  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  capable  taking  charge:  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  8148,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


TRAVELING  BLACKSMITH,  horseshoer.  and 
wheelwright  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
in  a  rural  district  about  a  suitable  location. 
ADVERTISER  8149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  thorough,  all  around 
experience;  strictly  sober.  ADVERTISER 
8150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WISHES  estate  or  poultry 
farm:  experienced.  conscientious.  handy. 

B.  GANCHER,  14  W.  103rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN.  25.  SINGLE,  experienced  cow-man. 

clean  milker,  also  good  chauffeur.  milk 
route  or  private.  SYLVESTER,  247  E.  93rd  St., 
New  York  City. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — General  man,  careful, 
$15  month  Summer.  $12  AVinter.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  8151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE  want  position;  good  cook. 

general  houseworker:  vegetable  gardener,  plain 
carpenter,  repairer,  handy,  generally  useful; 
reasonable  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  8152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Work  as  caretaker  or  on  farm. 
Northern  New  Jersey  or  Orange  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  5  SUSSEX  ST.,  Newton,  X.  J. 


AA’ORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker,  married, 
Swiss,  private  farm  or  estate:  give  experience 
in  dairying,  poultry  and  gardening.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  8154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  MAN  and  wife  wish  farm  boarding 
house  with  10  to  40  men;  experienced.  BOX 
375,  Middlebury,  \Tt. 


AVORKING  FARM  manager,  39,  married,  no 
children,  experienced  and  dependable,  desires 
position  with  tenant  house.  ADA'ERTISER  8161, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MILKER,  DRY’-HAND,  married.  35.  small 
family;  reference:  no  farm  work;  all  around 
dairyman.  STURGESS,  175-48  Liberty  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y’. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  one  child,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  all  branches,  hut  caponizing  brood¬ 
ing  chicks  and  W  inter  egg  production  my  spe¬ 
cialties.  ADA’ERTISER  8169,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  life  experienced  farmer, 
poultryman,  capable  caretaker,  handy  with 
tools:  references;  free  September  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  private,  commercial, 
training.  ALFRED  BOGEBT,  104  Broadway, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  small  re¬ 
fined  family,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  or 
farmer.  ADA’ERTISER  8171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  31.  desires  work,  estate 
or  farm:  previous  experience,  good  character. 
ADA’ERTISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single.  Swiss-American,  handy 
and  all  around,  repair  work;  references;  es¬ 
tate,  boarding  farm  or  club.  ADA’ERTISER 
8173,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  farmer  and  care¬ 
taker,  also  understands  carpentry  and  stone 
work.  GLADSTONE  MOORES,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  Protestant, 
farm-bred,  strictly  temperate,  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  character,  honesty,  trustworthiness:  wish 
to  do  light  work  for  home  with  good  family; 
handy  in  house;  write  me:  state  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER.  8174,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


AVOMAN,  45,  WITH  son  17  going  to  high 
school,  wishes  position,  caretaker,  housekeeper 
or  cook  by  October.  ADVERTISER  8178,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married  (child  13). 

efficient  with  cattle,  crops,  farm  machinery; 
executive  ability.  ADVERTISER  8180,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


NURSERYMAN,  FLORIST,  single,  43,  Irish- 
American,  wants  to  meet  someone  with  land 
or  greenhouse  to  grow  plants  for  chain  store 
and  roadside  sales  on  shares;  no  money  to  in¬ 
vest.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  8181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FA RM  COUPLE,  caretaker  of  private  camp  or 
estate;  chauffeur,  gardener;  cook,  housework, 
waitress,  ADVERTISER  8182,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  experienced  in  dairying, 
poultry,  gardening,  handy  with  tools.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIARRIED  man  wishes  position  on 
farm ;  experienced,  capable  of  handling  all 
farming  implements;  $40  per  month  and  house 
rent:  best  references.  ALBERT  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPER,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  17  YEARS’  experience,  married, 
age  37  years,  experienced  chauffeur,  wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CARETAKER  private  farm, 
estate,  married,  37  years  age.  experienced 
chauffeur,  poultry,  dairy,  truck  farming.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  livestock,  drives; 

wife  houseworker:  one  child:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8186,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  work  on 
'farm  or  estate.  Care  E.  MONTI,  168  Bergen 
Blvd.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


DO  ALL  BUILDING  trades  work,  concrete, 
auto  license,  machinery,  light  farming:  wages 
secondary  to  good  living  conditions.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  8188,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MAN,  23,  AArANTS  job,  chauffeur,  estate,  insti¬ 
tution:  dependable,  handy,  can  milk.  AA'E- 
DELL,  1469  First  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


FOUR-Y’EAR  COLLEGE  graduate,  age  24,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  general  agriculture  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  an  opportunity  for  advancement:  clean, 
industrious  and  willing  to  assume  responsibility; 
please  state  wages.  LAURENCE  TITUS,  Fair- 
lee,  Vt. 


MAN,  32.  SINGLE,  Scotch,  experienced  general 
farming,  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  8190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN.  55.  DESIRES  work  on  small  farm. 
E.  AA’ALLER,  407  E.  142nd  St.,  New  York. 


ACTIVE,  RELIABLE,  elderly  woman,  careful 
cook,  wishes  position.  ADA'ERTISER  S1S9, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FIRST-CLASS,  wants  first- 
class  job;  married,  small  family;  excellent 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  S192,  care  Rural 
New-Yoiker. 


JOB  AVANTED.  general  farm  work:  49:  life  ex¬ 
perience,  or  can  take  full  charge.  ALEXANDER 
BOUTON,  Quaker  Ridge  St.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  orchardist,  single, 
desires  position:  good  worker,  reliable,  handy 
with  tools;  drive  car,  tractor,  sprayer:  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  S196,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  caretaker:  life 
experience,  all  branches;  wife  excellent  cook 
and  housekeeper:  small  salary.  ADA'ERTISER 
8194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AA'ITH  25  years  of  practical 
experience:  no  children:  can  hoard  help:  small 
salary.  ADA'ERTISER  8195,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CIDER  MILL  for  sale,  good  location,  near  N. 

Y’.  €..  R.  R.,  and  cold  storage;  inqnre 

JEREA1IAH  LASHER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Gas  station  or  small  business  price. 
ADA'ERTISER  S098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  J.  Handy  Lynch  Chicken  and 
Strawberry  Farm  and  business;  sell  1i  million 
plants  a  year;  selling  on  account  of  death. 
AIRS.  J.  HANDY  LYNCH,  Ellendale.  Del. 


FIA’E  ACRES'  up,  woods,  stream,  fruit,  build¬ 
ing;  five  hundred  cash  or  less;  full  particu¬ 
lars.  EA'ENDEN,  160  University  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  A'. 


15-COAV  DAIRY,  poultry,  fruit  farm;  conve¬ 
nient  to  Rochester  on  improved  road ;  141 

acres;  126  loam  tillage,  6  pasture,  9  woods  of 
which  4  are  apple  orchard;  house  damaged  by 
fire;  60  and  42-ft.  barns;  bank  will  help  repair 
house;  $4,000:  long-term,  easy  payments;  free 
circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FIVE  ACRES,  hard  State  road,  poultry  house 
for  800  birds,  modern  home,  all  crops. 
HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  Pennsylvania  truck  farm, 
117  acres,  timber  and  wood ;  good  house  with 
water  in:  springs;  lots  of  fruit  and  good  mar¬ 
kets;  low  taxes;  potatoes  our  main  crop  with 
market  at  the  door;  this  farm  has  made  plenty 
of  money;  widow  ill;  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
8143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROOME  COUNTY  dairy  farm  for  sale;  143 
acres,  good  water,  sugar  bush,  fruit,  10  acres 
crops,  cattle,  horses;  price  $4,000,  $1,000  cash. 
ADVERTISER  8146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 98  acres,  good  land,  good  buildings, 
house,  9  rooms,  water,  heat,  telephone;  % 
mile  highways,  70  miles  from  New  York:  bar¬ 
gain;  no  agent.  AIRS.  HARRY  VANDUIFF, 
AVesttown,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  details  on  request.  BOX  126,  AVyan- 
danch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acres  of  woodland,  good  roads, 
electric  available;  high  elevation;  price  $800. 
BOX  65,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


BARNEGAT  BAY — New  rustic  lodge  24x30,  two 
bedrooms,  two  screened  porches,  fireplace,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  including  50x150  plot  at  10  feet 
elevation  facing  the  harbor;  total  cash  price, 
$885;  three-week  delivery;  free  boat  anchorage, 
safe  bathing  for  children,  low  taxes,  stores  de¬ 
liver:  Christian  association  membership;  Cherry 
Quay.  N.  J. ;  three  miles  below  Laurelton.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  8153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  15-50  acres,  cheap  for  cash;  no 
buildings.  482  CLERAIONT  AVE.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  4  acres,  also  71-acre  farm. 
AA’ENNERHOLAI,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED  FOR  CASH  acreage  within  50  miles 
of  New  York:  must  have  lake  or  possibilities 
ofjnaking  one;  full  details.  ADA'ERTISER 
S155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARAI, 
room  bungalow, 
$3.SOO.  BOX  54, 


1  acres  or  more,  new  four- 
buildings,  garage,  garden; 
Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


to  15  rooms,  all  improvements,  on  heavy 
traveled  road:  full  information,  price  in  first 
letter.  AI.  HERIXG,  25A  24th  St.,  Guttenberg, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  ■ —  360-quart  retail  milk  business. 

equipment  for  carrying  on  same:  house  and 
plant  must  be  sold  with  same.  ADA’ERTISER 
8164.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  equipped  for  3,000 
birds,  all  improvements;  near  Vineland,  main 
road;  reasonable,  investigate.  OLIA’ET  POUL¬ 
TRY'  FARAI.  Elmer,  N.  J. 


LON  Or  ISLAND  poultry  farm,  near  station, 
stores:  7  rooms,  bath,  electric:  3.000  capacity 
laying  houses,  automatic  fountains,  electric; 
bam,  etc.:  7 V2  acres  fertile  soil,  stock  equip¬ 
ment;  $7,500.  terms,  or  exchange  for  dairy 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8160,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'  orker. 


FOR  SALE  Pleasant  village  home,  all  improve- 
ments:  garage,  garden.  D.  AV.  SOUTHARD, 
Otego,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  AIEADOAV  farm,  8-room  house,  build¬ 
ings  in  good  shape;  trout  brook.  25  apple 
trees;  school  and  church  in  sight;  half  down- 
write  particulars.  HENRY  BURXOR,  Sharon! 


o  ACRES.  GOOD  buildings,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone.  mail,  country  grocery,  pop,  ice'  cream, 
two-pump  gasoline  station,  on  State  highway  to 
New_  York  City.  H.  AI.  DAVIS,  Rt.  4,  Ithaca, 


SACRIFICE  FOR  quick  sale,  truck  and  dairy 

farm,  58  acres,  on  State  road;  5-room  house, 
hath,  hot  and  cold  water,  200  hens,  2  horses,  2 
hogs,  5  cows,  registered  bull,  tractor,  all  farm 
equipment;  furniture  and  crops  included:  nrice 
$3,000.  HOWARD  KIRBY’,  Owner,  Route  2 
Laurel,  Del. 


SACRIFICE  1 4- AC  RE  farm,  stocked,  equipped; 

profits  $2,000  season:  write  for  particulars. 
BOX  51.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY' — Owner  living  on 
estate,  Orange  County,  two  miles  from  thriv¬ 
ing  village,  will  rent  now  or  this  Fall  at  nomi¬ 
nal  rental,  farm  part,  SO  acres,  splendid  land- 
fine,  modern  house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  trac¬ 
tor.  implements,  etc. :  party  renting  must  have 
good  character,  references,  livestock  and  some 
means,  owner  would  purchase  his  requirements, 
milk,  chickens,  eggs  from  tenant;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  replying.  ADVERTISER  8166  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  107-acre  farm. 
RYDER,  Riehmondville,  N.  Y. 


B.  AI. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm,  house  7  rooms,  hath: 

45  minutes  to  New  York.  TAYLOR,  AVest 
St.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


MECHANIC'S  OPPORTUNITY  —  Brick  garage 
60x65  and  modern  six-family  house,  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  house  alone  rented  $100  month:  $57 
-  .  ,’;an;ies  whole;  $8,500,  $1,500  down. 

1L1NAAI.  3i  Terrance  St.,  Springfield.  Alass. 


^  -ANTED  Small  farm,  with  lake  or  running 
water,  on  property;  electric  preferred;  either 
Alonroe  County,  Pa.,  or  Sullivan  or  Greene 
County,  X.  Y.;  must  be  reasonable:  send  full 
details  in  first  letter.  A.  BONGARDT  7110 
72nd  St.,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARAIER,  AIARRIED,  who  understands  cows 
and  horses  thoroughly,  good  milker,  experi¬ 
enced  handling  crops  on  dairy  farm.  THOS.  F. 
BRENNAN,  47  Division  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED  —  Reliable  married  man  to  operate 
small  farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.  A'.; 
man  must  be  industrious,  experienced,  intelli¬ 
gent  worker:  comfortable  house  and  modest  sal¬ 
ary;  state  references  and  experience.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  8177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIANDYA1AN,  ONE  that  can  do  plumbing  pre¬ 
ferred;  $25  monthly.  R.  D.  394,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


IIOUSEAA’ORKER.  CARE  2  children.  $20  month¬ 
ly.  DR.  FELSON,  1852  Eastern  Parkway, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y’. 

FARAIER,  GARDENER,  handy-man.  for  Octo¬ 
ber;  knowledge  of  cold-frames  and  flowers: 
young  married,  no  children;  must  have  car  and 
furniture;  supply  cottage,  heat,  light,  milk  and 
'ege tables;  near  New  York;  send  copy  of  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  AD- 
'  ERTISER  8187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARAIER.  handyman,  36, 
wants  to  care  for  Summer  property  or  work 
on  estate:  thirty  dollars  monthly.  SCADIN, 
Chelsea,  A’t. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  single  man,  35  years 
old,  as  working  herdsman;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  on  estate  or  private  place:  understands  all 
branches  of  the  work.  ADVERTISER  S176,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AAIERICAN,  32.  SAX  ALL  family,  desires  steady 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  honest,  reliable, 
experienced  herdsman,  general  farm  and  orchard 
work,  drive  tractor,  truck  or  team,  capable  man¬ 
ager:  3  years  one  place:  reasonable  wages  with 
privileges:  available  September  15  or  October 
1 :  write  first.  BOX  6715,  Route  1,  High  Falls, 
N.  Y’. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  general  ve, Tur¬ 
ing.  cementing,  glazing,  painting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8179,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  farm  by  married  man; 

wife  to  do  housework,  ADVERTISER  S191, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  OR  BUY  on  contract.  50  or  more  acres, 
good  buildings,  woods,  stream,  some  stock, 
tools;  life-time  experience:  have  800  poultry. 
FRANK  LOBDELL,  Northfield,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  AIRS.  AI.  L.  STEBBINS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN,  AIIDDLE-AGED,  single,  would 
like  to  rent  small  poultry  farm  with  fur¬ 
nished  house.  ADA’ERTISER  8140,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Farm  within  three  hours  New  Y'ork, 
stream  or  on  lake,  suitable  boarders  and  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables;  must  be  bargain;  elevation  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  8142,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


28-ROOM  BOARDING  house,  furnished,  large 
farm,  no  stock:  moutains:  exchange  for  small 
place:  equity  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  8144, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET  or  sale.  2  houses,  furnished.  KARS- 
LAKE,  Lake  Hamilton,  Folk  Co.,  Fla. 


AA’ANTED  TO  RENT  general  farm.  R.  GLAS- 
SER,  97  Rutledge  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


STONE  HOUSE  farm,  near  Canaseraga.  N.  Y’., 

on  State  road;  fine  valley  land,  119  acres; 
bargain.  ROBBINS  &  ROBBINS,  140  Alain 
St.,  Hornell.  N.  Y’. 


SEEK  50-ACRE  farm  in  Northwestern  Connec¬ 
ticut  preferably  (Housatonic-Berkshire  region 
or  similar  topography),  attractive,  secluded,  10- 
room  colonial  house,  by  running  brook,  with 
view  of  hills:  trees,  outbuildings,  off  dirt,  road: 
total  value  $5,000-$8,000,  depending  on  charm 
and  improvements:  send  photo  and  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  COL.  BORIS  SAMSONOFF,  Alt  Kisco 
N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE,  to  close  an  estate,  large  well- 
watered  dairy  farms  in  AVestern  New  Y'ork.  on 
improved  roads,  with  or  without  registered  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  76,  Cuba,  N.  Y’. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  545. 


Boiling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

The  old  wood  is  all  out  of  the  berries 
while  with  it  went  oodles  of  bugs  and 
disease.  Some  here  left  it  in  hoping  for 
a  rain,  as  they  felt  that  the  old  wood 
would  aid  in  shading  the  ground,  and 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  new  wood  in 
the  tierce  heat  and  prolonged  drought.  It 
Seemed  to  me  that  the  old  wood  with  its 
still  green  leaves  was  drawing  some  of 
the  scarce  and  precious  moisture  out  of 
the  soil  so  out  it  went.  The  ground  was 
so  hot  alongside  the  rows  it  burned  our 
knees.  While  sweat  ran  down  my  face  un¬ 
til  my  glasses  darkened,  but  we  worked 
anyway.  A  row  out  and  then  a  quick  re¬ 
treat  to  the  shade  to  cool  off  before  we 
tackled  another  row. 

Just  to  heap  things  up,  the  local  city 
is  celebrating  its  centennial.  The  local 
daily  got  out  an  extra  big  editioii  filled 
with  historical  stuff  so  that  meant  a  lot 
of  extra  writing  for  me  right  when  I  was 
busiest  on  the  farm.  Then,  with  the  ber¬ 
ries  finally  all  picked,  we  went  at  our  an¬ 
nual  clean-up  at  the  house.  It  has  been 
an  annual  job  but  last  year  was  neglected 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Missus,  so 
it  was  doubly  bad  this  time.  We  painted 
the  woodwork  inside,  papered,  varnished 
floors,  gave  the  outside  of  the  house  one 
coat  of  paint,  which  was  all  I  could  af¬ 
ford,  and  did  all  the  work  ourselves.  The 
windows  needed  putty,  some  glass  was 
broken,  new  shades  had  to  be  hung,  the 
ragged  linoleum  on  the  kitchen  floor  had 
to  come  up  and  a  new  linoleum  rug  laid, 
which  meant  lugging  the  heavy  stove 
around,  and  the  Missus  crowned  the  job 
by  leading  me  into  a  store  and  picking 
out  a  new  rug  for  the  living-room.  That 
broke  me  completely,  so  the  annual  clean¬ 
up  came  to  an  end  right  there  and  then. 

All  over  the  Middle  West  farmers  are 
beginning  to  think  of  the  terrible  drought 
as  a  visitation  from  Providence  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  destroying  crops.  One  can  hard¬ 
ly  conceive  of  the  awful  ruin.  Trans- 
Mississipp.i  regions  are  so  dry  the  trees 
in  orchards  and  woods  are  dying,  gardens 
all  gone,  field  crops  burned  up.  My  Mis¬ 
souri  brother  cut  all  his  corn  to  half  fill 
his  silo  although  a  fourth  of  the  corn 
should  have  filled  it  to  the  top.  Here, 
we  have  been  hauling  water  for  weeks, 
while  out  there  rivers  are  dry  which 
never  have  dried  up  before.  For  some 
reason,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  dry  belt  here 
at  Long  Acres.  Showers  come  up  and 
sail  around  us,  with  later  reports  of  gen¬ 
erous  rains  a  few  miles  away,  while  here 
no  rain  has  fallen  for  weeks.  Tree  fruit 
hangs  on  but  is  not  growing  at  all.  Wheat 
turned  out  surprisingly  well  while  early 
sown  oats  did  better  than  expected,  but 
late  sown  oats  very  poor  and  corn  right 
in  the  critical  stage,  with  no  moisture  to 
make  ears,  but  most  of  it  still  green.  To¬ 
matoes,  raised  here  by  thousands  of  acres, 
are  burning  up,  the  few  tomatoes  borne 
spoiling  with  dry  rot.  Potatoes  are  still 
green.  I  never  saw  flies  so  numerous  al¬ 
though  I  have  kept  the  barnyard  clean  all 
Summer  to  prevent  breeding.  Other  in¬ 
sects  seem  to  revel  in  the  heat  and 
drought,  locusts  sing  in  the  trees  by  the 
hundreds  and  codling  moth  may  make  a 
third  brood. 

To  offset  this,  we  all  keep  well  and 
fairly  cheerful.  We  all  went  to  town  to 
see  the  big  parade.  I  could  not  help  no¬ 
ticing  the  contrast  between  baby  and 
town  children.  She  was  dressed  as  nicely 
but  she  was  brown  as  could  be  while  they 
were  seemingly  so  white  and  puny  in  con¬ 
trast.  Calvin  and  I  have  been  digging 
the  accumulated  mud  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pasture  pond  and  strengthening 
the  dam  across  the  ravine.  On  top  it  was 
baked  hard  and  dry,  but  underneath  so 
wet  I  hoped  to  find  a  triekleof  water, 
but  no  water,  although  I  dug  over  six 
feet  down  and  farther  yet  with  a  post 
digger.  Anyway  we  are  digging  so  that 
if  it  ever  does  fill  again  it  will  hold 
water  monger.  We  dig  awhile  and  rest 
awhile  as  it  is  a  hot  job  to  dig  and  then 
carry  the  dirt  to  the  top  of  the  dam  to 
dump  it.  The  boys  help  the  neighbors. 
Straw  is  being  baled  more  this  year,  as 
even  straw  will  be  scarce  and  high. 

Reports  from  the  potato  regions  farther 
north  are  that  they  have  had  plenty  of 
rain  and  potatoes  are  looking  extra  good. 
Cattle  are  pouring  out  of  the  West  where 
there  is  neitilier  feed  nor  water,  but  beef 
prices  are  even  higher  than  usual.  While 
Washington  officials  were  blowing  about 
the  great  things  they  were  going  to  do 
about  raising  cherry  prices,  the  cherries 
rotted  on  the  trees  because  it  did  not  pay 
to  pick  them ;  now  the  same  crowd  are 
blowing  about  the  great  things  they  will 
do  for  the  grape-grower  if  he  will  only 
sign  an  agreement  allowing  them  to  boss 
him  entirely  iu  regard  to  picking  his  crop, 
when  they  direct  and  as  much  or  as  little 
of  the  crop  as  they  decree.  I  shall  sign 
away  no  liberty  of  action  regarding  a 
crop  I  have  raised  through  my  own  hard 
work.  Grapes  are  a  semi-luxury  and  the 
price  depends  upon  the  consumer’s  ability 
to  buy  them.  When  a  city  workman  is 
hard  up,  he  will  buy  bread,  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  for  his  family,  but  he  will  not  buy 
a  semi-luxury  like  grapes,  and  all  the 
price  fixing  in  the  world  cannot  compel 
him  to  buy.  In  fast,  price  fixing  at  a 
high  level  will  only  defeat  its  own  ends 
by  curtailing  still  further  the  normal 
consumption. 

My  Sudan  grass  seed  still  lies  in  the 
soil  waiting  for  moisture  enough  to 
sprout.  A  few  seeds  sprouted  but  very 
few,  so  the  bare  soil  is  there  just  as  it 
was  when  I  seeded  it  weeks  ago.  We  need 
a  few  old-fashioned  preachers  to  pray  for 
rain,  «ad  1  say  that  in  all  reverence,  as 


their  prayers  really  went  high,  while  our 
modern  lecturers  do  not  seem  to  produce 
results.  Local  milk  producers  are  in¬ 
sistent  that  I  write  their  woes  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  so  the  public  will  see  their  plight. 
I  tried  that  once  but  distributors  adver¬ 
tise  in  those  papers  and  my  piece  went 
into  the  wastepaper  basket.  “We  must 
not  offend  theadvertisers  you  know.” 
So  I  waste  no  more  time,  although  I 
know  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  is  all  out  of  proportion. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  ruber. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  county  reports  are  coming  in  to 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  from  the 
deputies  of  New  York  State,  showing  the 
net  gains  in  membership  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  and  these  reports  are 
full  of  encouragement  for  a  total  gain  in 
(he  State  of  goodly  proportions  for  the 
Grange  year.  Thus  far  Master  Freestone 
has  an  honor  list  of  182  Granges  in  the 
Empire  State  that  have  rolled  up  a  net 
gain  of  five  or  more  members  for  the  last 
quarter.  Up  to  August  1  the  list  of 
Granges  was  headed  by  Deerpark  Grange, 
of  Orange  County,  with  a  net  gain  of  75 
for  the  quarter.  Orange  County  also 
heads  the  counties  of  the  State  with  a 
total  gain  of  207. 

The  record  of  New  York’s  counties 


with  net  gains  of  50  or  more  members  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1934,  fol¬ 
lows  :  Orange,  207 ;  St.  Lawrence,  150 ; 
Saratoga,  130  ;  Ontario,  120 ;  Lewis,  105  ; 
Delaware,  94;  Cortland,  82;  Dutchess, 
80;  Steuben,  76;  Otsego,  73;  Monroe,  66; 
Tompkins,  63 ;  Washington,  59 ;  Erie, 
58 ;  Montgomery,  55. 

As  to  the  individual  Granges  these  mak¬ 
ing  net  gains  of  25  or  more  are ;  Deer- 
park,  of  Orange,  75 ;  Mohawk  Valley,  of 
Saratoga,  51 ;  Otisville,  of  Orange,  51 ; 
Canandaigua,  of  Ontario,  49;  Winthrop, 
of  St.  Lawrence,  48;  Chili,  of  Monroe, 
36 ;  Forest  City,  of  Tompkins,  36 ;  Bris¬ 
tol  Valley,'  of  Ontario,  31 ;  Neversink,  of 
Orange,  31 ;  Cortlandville,  of  Cortland, 
28;  Ouleout,  of  Delaware,  27;  Sanitaria 
Springs,  of  Broome,  27 ;  Crystal  Valley, 
of  Yates,  27 ;  Glendale,  of  Lewis,  26 ; 
Barnes  Corners,  of  Lewis,  25;  Belfort, 
of  Lewis,  25 ;  Boston,  of  Erie,  25 ;  Maple- 
town,  of  Montgomery,  25  ;  Scotch  Church, 
of  Schenectady,  25;  Monticello,  of  Sulli¬ 
van,  25.  New  York  State’s  Grange  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  Grange  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1933,  was  133,008. 

One  of  the  striking  features  in  Grange 
history  during  the  past  decade  is  the 
large  increase  in  Grange  membership  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States.  During 
1932,  North  Cai’olina  organized  141  new 
Subordinate  Granges.  Later  remarkable 
records  were  furnished  by  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  In  the 
early  days  of  (he  order  the  greatest 


growth  in  membership  was  in  the  South, 
and  two  National  Grange  masters  came 
from  the  South,  John  T.  Jones  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Putnam  Darden  of  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Wednesday,  September  8,  will  be 
Grange  Day  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse.  State  Commissioner  ol 
Farms  and  Markets,  Charles  II.  Baldwin, 
will  extend  a  welcome  to  the  visitors  and 
Greoge  II.  Ritter  of  the  State  Grange 
Executive  Committee  will  respond.  State 
Master  F.  J.  Freestone  will  preside. 


The  Bookshelf 

First  Aid  fob  tife  Ailing  House,  by 
Roger  B.  Whitman.  We  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  department  under 
(he  above  title  in  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers,  for  its  advice  is  both  varied 
and  practical.  The  book  which  bears  this 
title  covers  the  practical  details  of  the 
house .  and  its  care,  including  heating, 
plumbing,  repairs  and  all  the  general  up¬ 
keep  that  maintain  the  house  in  good  con¬ 
dition..  There  are  chapters  on  heating, 
plumbing,  walls,  roofs  and  windows, 
floors,  cellars,  interior  woodwork,  clean¬ 
ing,  care  of  furniture,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements.  A  large  number  of  illusti'a- 
tions  amplify  the  text.  Published  by 
Whittlesey  House,  330  West  42d  St, 
New  York;  320  pages  with  copious  in¬ 
dex  ;  price  $2. 
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National  Recovery  Wheat  Fertilizer 
For  Fall  1934 


Today,  the  following  brand  of  fertilizer  has  been  made 
on  all  the  information  gathered  in  a  decade,  to  produce  our 


National  Prosperity  Brand 
For  1934  Wheat 
The  Achievement  of  the  Age 

2—12—6 


Nitrogen  Derived  From: 

Pure  Fish 
Pure  Blood 

Pure  Dissolved  Animal 
Base 

Pure  Slaughterhouse  Tankage 
Pure  Natural  Guano 
(Peruvian) 

Neutral  KILN-DRIED  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid  Derived 
From: 


WITH  OTHER  GOODS  WITH  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  use  inferior  fertilizer.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 
We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel. 
High  yields  mean  low  production  costs. 


In  talking  with  the  wheat  growers  for  many  years  in 
the  different  states,  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  as  far  west 
as  and  including  Indiana, 


Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bone 
Superphosphate 

Water  Soluble  Potash  Derived  From: 

Sulphate  of  Potash 
Muriate  of  Potash 
Carbonate  of  Potash 

SPECIAL  FEATURE— 200  pounds  of  BONE  FLOUR  to 
neutralize  any  soil  acidity  is  another  very  important  crop- 
producing  feature  of  these  goods. 


All  Agree  That: 


A  large  proportion  of  fertilizers  made  today  contain 
little  Organic.  Organic  sources  have  become  too  high- 
priced,  being  used  largely  as  poultry  and  hog  feed ;  but 
our  soils  ai*e  very  largely  dependent  on  Organic  Matter, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  wheat. 

Anyone  can  grow  wheat,  but  only  a  few  who  go  about 
it  properly  grow  bumper  crops  in  each  section.  The  con¬ 
version  of  Nitrogen  into  Nitrates,  which  is  the  form  in 
which  the  plants  absorb  it,  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  soil  bacteria ;  and  these  bacteria  need  Or¬ 
ganic  Matter  on  which  to  feed. 

ORGANIC  NITROGEN  is  therefore  a  most 
valuable  form.  Wheat  guanos  made  under  this 
system  produce  by  far  the  biggest  crops,  as  they 
have  Nitrogen  iu  Organic  form. 


Fish  and  Dissolved  Animal  Matter  ai'e  the 
best  forms  of  Organic  Nitrogen  for  wheat  produc¬ 
ing.  Even  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  country, 
while  not  familiar  with  all  the  1934  scientific 
discoveries,  never-the-less  had  found  by  actual 
experiment  the  basic  fact  that  Fish  produced 
the  best  crops. 


National  Prosperity  Brand 
For  Wheat 

2—12-6 

Is  a  special  No  Filler 
Fertilizer 

It  Is  All  Plant  Food 


WE  STAND  BACK  OF  OUR 
PROSPERITY  BRAND 
We  know  what  plant  food  goes  into  it  and 
we  know  what  this  plant  food  should  do. 

Years  of  experimenting  in  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  ;  numerous  consultations  with  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture ;  the  use  of  rare  and 
costly  plant  foods — all  have  proved  that  noth¬ 
ing  beats  the  good  old  Standard  FISH  AND 
ANIMAL  BASE.  All  claim  it  to  be  the  best  of 
wheat  invigorators. 


We  are  pricing  our  goods  lower  than  many  other  reliable  manufacturers.  We  can  do  this  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not 

have  traveling  salesmen  but  sell  by  mail,  and  this  saving  in  sales  cost  is  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  as  it 
should  be.  You  are  your  own  salesman  when  you  buy  from  us.  DON’T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 


to  the  farmers  to  come  and  see  their  fertilizers  mixed.  It  is  educational  and  will  be 


extremely  interesting. 
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J.  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
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The  Efficient  and  Profitable  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Early-Hatched  Pullets 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

In  these  days  the  farmer  looks  hopefully  this  way 
and  that  for  that  crop  which  shows  some  reasonably 
reliable  sign  of  returning  a  profit  for  money,  time 
and  labor  spent  on  its  production.  Many  a  farmer, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  liable  to  find  that 
the  1934  pullet  crop  will  turn  out  to  be  such  a  crop. 
According  to  observations  and  reports  made  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  during  very  recent 
weeks,  there  may  not  be  more  than  75  to  85  per 
cent  the  number  of  pullets  in  our  poultry  laying 
flocks  this  coming  Fall  and  Winter  compared  with 
the  number  usual  in  recent  years.  The  number  of 
older  hens  which  will  be  retained  for  another  year 
is  undoubtedly  due  for  a  considerable  drop  as  well. 
Economic  conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
lowered  layer  population,  no  doubt,  but  at  any  rate, 
the  season  just  ahead  faces  a  decrease  in  potential 
egg-producers,  and  thus  an  appreciable  decrease  in 
fresh  eggs.  If  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
still  operates,  basically,  it  should  mean  a  pick-up 
in  egg  prices,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  or 
areas  directly  influenced 
by  New  York  City  egg 
market  situations. 

A  study  of  poultry 
farm  practice  tendencies 
in  the  last  few  years 
has  revealed  that  the 
farmer  w ho  has  so 
planned  his  hatches  or 
chick  purchases  so  as  to 
have  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  his  sea¬ 
son's  young 
hatched  is 
manager.  If 
not  done  this  this  year, 
a  word  is  whispered  for 
use  next  year.  By  early 
hat  c  li  i  n  g  w  e  mean 
hatching  sufficiently 
early  in  the  Spring  to 
enable  the  poultryman 
to  bring  the  pullets  into 
egg-laying  maturity  by 
early  August.  For  Leg¬ 
horns  this  means  ap¬ 
proximately  the  third 
week  in  February  and 
early  March,  and  for 
the  heavier  types, 
such  as  Reds  and  Rocks, 
late  January  and  early 
February. 

The  main  reason  why 
the  early-hatched  pullet 
flock  is  advocated  as  a 
reasonably  reliable 
money-maker  is  that 
such  pullets  come  into  egg  production  when  the  old 
birds  are  slackening  in  egg  yield,  when  average  mar¬ 
ket  egg  prices  are  on  the  increase  because  of  low¬ 
ered  production  throughout  the  country,  and  when 
farm  revenues  are  lowr  and  need  to  be  augmented. 

If  these  early-hatched  pullets  were  not  toe- 
punched  when  chicks,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  toe-punch 
them  when  moving  them  into  laying  quarters  in 
order  that  a  year  hence  when  breeders  are  selected 
from  this  year’s  pullet  layers  their  identity  as  early- 
hatched  pullets  may  be  known.  It  enables  the 
farmer,  then,  to  do  a  better  job  of  breeder  selection, 
and  thereby  to  improve  the  egg  yield  capacities  of 
his  flocks  year  by  year. 

Sanitary  Quarters 

Late  July  or  early  August  spells  midsummer  and 
hot  weather  in  most  sections.  If  the  early-hatched 
pullets  are  to  be  moved  in  from  shaded,  airy  roomy 
growing  ranges  at  this  time,  and  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  comparatively  narrow,  confined  quarters  of 
the  laying  house,  special  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  preparation  of  that  house  for  them.  Lice,  mites 
and  germs  may  have  got  a  foothold  in  the  house  and 
multiplied  very  fast  during  the  early  Summer. 
Especially  is  this  true,  if  old  hens  have  been  oc¬ 
cupying  the  house,  as  is  probably  the  case.  Give 
the  newcomers  a  break !  Start  them  off  under  an 
environment  which  will  tend  to  protect  and  guard 
the  strong,  vigorous  health  with  which  they  should 
have  come  in  from  the  fields  where  they  have  been 
developing. 

After  the  old  birds  have  been  moved  from  the 
quarters  which  are  to  be  made  ready  for  the  pul¬ 
lets  (and  incidentally  choose  pens  for  these  early- 
hatched  pullets  in  which  they  may  remain  for  their 
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first  laying  year,  without  disturbance  or  moving, 
unless,  of  course,  because  of  unforeseen  emergency), 
the  pens  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  old 
litter,  manure,  etc.,  and  the  walls,  ceilings  and 
floors  swept.  Then  spray  the  whole  interior  with  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  a  good  disinfectant.  Prefer¬ 
ably  add  this  disinfectant  to  a  whitewash  mixture 
and  thus  leave  the  interior  of  the  pens  clean,  dis¬ 
infected  and  white  and  bright.  After  a  day,  and 
after  the  pens  are  dry,  re-litter  both  floors  and 
nests.  The  movable  fixtures  should  have  been  re¬ 
moved  during  the  cleaning,  scrubbing  and  allowed 
to  remain  out  in  the  Summer  sun  while  the  job  is 
being  done.  These  are  simply  health  insurance 
measures,  cost  little  in  time  or  money,  and  are  apt 
to  spell  the  difference  between  normal  losses  and 
unduly  heavy  and  profit-destroying  adult  bird  mor¬ 
tality  during  that  first  laying  year.  This  thorough 
cleaning  practically  insures  that  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  carry-over  of  trouble  from  old  flocks  to  this 
year’s  new  laying  flocks. 

The  writer  has  always  liked  the  wheat  or  oat 
straw,  usually  economically  abundant  on  the  average 
farm,  for  floor  litter,  and  chopped  straw,  barn 
floor  chaff,  or  coarse  wood  shavings  -for  nest  litter. 


removing  when  damp,  dirty  or  too  dusty.  The 
pullets  must  live  down  in  close  contact  with  that 
litter  day  after  day,  remember  that ! 

Too  many  pullet  flocks  are  over-crowded,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  time  of  housing  in  the  Fall.  Stick  to 
the  old  rule  of  “one  pullet  to  each  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space.”  It  is  safe  and  reliable. 

These  early  pullets  should  be  housed  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  springing  red  combs  and  showing 
signs  of  reaching  maturity.  Yes,  even  though  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  yards  on  the  farm,  close  the 
pullets  in  the  house.  Keep  them  close  to  feed  hop¬ 
pers  and  nests. 

Keep  the  windows  open,  and  the  ventilators,  too, 
during  August  and  September  and  probably  most  of 
October  (depending  upon  the  weather,  of  course), 
so  that  the  pullets  are  comfortable  during  hot  days 
and  nights,  even  though  confined.  They  have  been 
turned  now  into  egg-producing  machines  and  must 
be  managed  for  economical  egg  production.  Summer- 
Fall  season  eggs  are  relatively  scarce  and  the  sooner 
these  early-hatched  pullets  get  going  and  keep  going 
the  better. 

Feeding  Early-itatched  Pullets 

These  early-hatched  pullets  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  of  the  growing  season.  They 
should  have  been  growing  fine,  hardy,  vigorous,  well- 
fleshed  bodies  and  attained  something  near  to 
standard  size  before  encouraged  to  develop  into  egg- 
laying  maturity.  They  need  this  reserve  of  size  and 
flesh  in  order  to  get  safely  and  healthfully  through 
a  long  year  of  intensive  egg  production.  If  they  are 
not  in  too  good  flesh  at  the  time  of  housing,  extra 
attention  must  be  given  to  grain  feeding  for  a  few 
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weeks  in  order  to  induce  better  flesh  production. 

If  these  pullets  have  been  on  growing  mashes 
while  out  in  the  ranges  or  fields,  about  two  weeks 
should  be  taken  in  which  to  make  the  change  from 
growing  mash  to  egg-producing  mash,  after  they 
have  been  housed.  After  that  they  should  be  ready 
for  forcing  for  egg  production  through  the  use  of 
high-protein  laying  mashes.  There  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  and  economical  laying  mashes  on  the  market  in 
these  days,  and  many  open  formulas  may  be 
obtained  for  the  asking.  It  is  not  in  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  mashes  and  their  ingre¬ 
dients,  but  rather  to  point  out  that  a  good  egg-laying 
mash  must  be  chosen  and  it  kept  before  these  early- 
hatched  pullets  in  open  hoppers  all  the  time  during 
the  coming  year.  Allow  at  least  one  mash  hopper 
six  feet  long  (feeding  from  both  sides)  for  every 
50  birds. 

The  writer  prefers  to  hand-feed  the  grain  ration, 
in  order  to  keep  closer  watch  of  the  birds  day  by 
day.  During  the  Summer-Fall  these  new  layers 
should  be  consuming  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day  per  100  birds.  We  like  to  feed  about  one-quarter 
of  this  amount  in  the  morning,  another  quarter 
about  noon,  and  the  remaining  half  toward  evening. 

Fully  as  important  as 
the  mash  and  grain  are 
the  supplements  which 
are  needed  f  o  r  these 
new  layers.  First,  and 
exceedingly  important, 
is  the  water  supply.  It 
must  lie  constant,  cool 
and  clean  and  abundant. 
The  days  will  be  hot 
and  these  birds  thirsty 
during  the  first  two  or 
three  months  in  the  new 
quarters.  Anyway  new 
layers  need  an  extreme¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  order  to  get  under 
way  as  egg-producers. 
Running  water  is  less 
trouble  and  cheaper  in 
the  long  run,  but  it  is 
not  always  available. 

The  mash  should  con¬ 
tain  about  3  per  cent  of 
either  limestone  flour  or 
oystershell  meal,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  have 
h  o  p  p  e  s  conta ini ng 
coarser  shell  and  some 
hard  grit.  The  mash 
should  also  contain  1 
per  cent  of  a  good  grade 
of  cod-liver  oil.  These 
birds  are  expected  to 
produce  eggs,  and  part 
of  every  egg  is  shell. 

Many  a  question  is 
asked  about  the  use  of 
artificial  lights  for  these  early-hatched  pullets.  The 
days  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  encourage  suf¬ 
ficient  food  consumption  to  permit  of  egg  yield  with¬ 
out  using  artificial  lights  until  about  the  mididle  of 
October.  These  layers  need  at  least  a  13-hour  work¬ 
ing  day,  and  they  get  it  in  the  Summer-Fall  and, 
by  the  way,  when  Winter  comes,  keep  these  pullets 
on  a  13-hour  day  by  using  lights,  if  one  would  secure 
maximum  results. 

(Note. — The  New  Jersey  laying  mash  consists  of 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  yellow  corn  ground,  75  lbs. 
meat  scrap,  and  25  lbs.  dried  milk,  dried  buttermilk, 
or  milk  sugar  feed;  1  per  cent  cod-liver  oil  and  3 
lbs.  limestone  flour  or  oystershell  meal.  The  New 
Jersey  grain  ration  consists  of  100  lbs.  each  of 
wheat,  yellow  corn  and  oats.  These  are  given  lie- 
cause  past  experience  has  shown  that  readers  like 
to  have  some  sort  of  formula  as  a  guide.) 

Miscellaneous 

When  the  pullets  are  housed  the  first  culling 
should  occur.  It  is  of  no  use  to  house  poor,  off- 
type,  undersized,  pale,  anemic  pullets.  Get  rid  of 
them,  and  put  into  the  laying  quarters  only  pullets 
that  seem  strong  and  vigorous  at  the  outset. 

As  the  Fall  progresses  examine  some  of  these 
pullets  occasionally  as  to  flesh  condition.  When 
there  is  any  tendency  to  falling  off  in  condition  be¬ 
gin  feeding  a  supplemental  “fleshing  mash”  once 
daily:  1  lb.  yellow  cornmeal,  1  lb.  ground  oats  and 
1  lb.  dried  milk,  made  up  as  a  crumbly  moist  mash, 
for  each  100  birds.  This  should  be  kept  up  until 
about  next  May.  It  means  more  eggs  and  better 
livability  of  layers. 

Some  supplemental  green  food,  as  chopped  Alfalfa, 


stock  early- 
the  wise 
one  has 


Early-hatched  pullets  in  a  sanitary,  healthful,  modern  laying-house,  a  New  Jersey  multiple  unit  poultry  laying- 
house  20x24  ft,  section  for  125  pullets.  They  are  an  asset  on  any  farm,  especially  this  year. 


Throughout  the  year  watch  both  these  litters  closely, 
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or  other  succulent  food,  is  recommended  daily  for 
these  early-hatched  pullets,  especially  if  they  have 
been  getting  green  food  out  on  the  range. 

Be  sure  that  the  pullets  are  free  from  lice  when 
housed.  Delouse  with  sodium  fluoride,  or  other 
reliable  lice-killer,  if  necessary.  Again,  give  them 
a  break ! 

What  May  Be  Expected? 

It  is  useful  to  have  some  guide  as  to  what  egg 
yield  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  these  early- 
hatched  pullets.  The  experience  of  others  for  the 
past  several  years  reveals  that  one  may  reasonably 
expect  about  eight  eggs  per  bird  during  August,  11 
during  September,  12  during  October,  and  nine  dur¬ 
ing  November,  or  about  40  eggs  during  their  first 
four  months.  It  is  also  probable  that  out  of  each 
100  houses  in  early  August  about  four  will  die 
during  the  four  months  from  one  cause  or  another, 
or  be  culled  as  useless. 

It  is  probable  that  these  early-hatched  pullets 
may  begin  to  drop  in  egg  production  as  late  Novem¬ 
ber  comes,  and  not  do  much  during  December,  ex¬ 
cept  go  through  a  partial  molt.  Let  them.  It  is  a 
natural  thing.  They  will  come  back  in  January, 
be  good  layers  and  breeders  then,  and  last  longer 
as  layers  through  the  Spring  and  Summer  to  follow. 

Early-hatched  pullets  may  help  to  balance  farm 
income.  They  are  worth  a  trial.  One  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance  this  last  week  bought  some  pullets 
for  90  cents  apiece  to  put  in  laying  houses  in  early 
August.  He’s  liable  to  make  some  money  on  them. 


A  Moth  of  the  Woods 

I  live  adjoining  the  woods  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
these  »sects  I  send  in  my  wood  shed.  They  like  the 
dark  places  until  disturbed  and  then  they  come  out,  but 
manage  to  be  back  inside  when  the  door  is  closed  again. 
They  are  very  quick  and  will  find  a  crevice  “quick  as 
a  wink.”  I  thought  perhaps  they  hatch  out  the  moths 
that  eat  holes  in  woolen  goods.  Will  you  let  me  know 
what  they  are  and  how  it  would  be  best  to  get  rid  of 
them?  F.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  specimens  sent  by  F.  E.  B.  were  common 
moths  which  frequent  woods,  hedgerows  and  other 
more  or  less  thick  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
caterpillars  of  these  moths  live  on  dead  decaying 
leaves  and  the  humus  beneath  trees.  The  caterpillars 
must  be  rather  abundant  at  times  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  just  right,  for  the  moths  are  common  and 
often  numerous  among  the  trees  and  in  outbuildings 
and  even  in  dwellings  which  are  near  woods  or  thick 
plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  moths  and  the 
caterpillars  are  harmless  because  they  live  on  dead 
vegetable  matter. 

F.  E.  B.  need  not  worry  about  damage  to  clothing 
or  other  woolen  materials  from  these  moths.  The 
clothes  moth  is  a  tiny,  light  grayish  insect  not  over 
one-tenth  as  large  as  the  moths  F.  E.  B.  found  in  the 
woodshed.  G-  w.  h. 


Fall  Work  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

The  gardener  who  plants  all  of  his  vegetables  at 
the  usual  planting  dates  of  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  misses  at  least  three  months  of  growing  and 
harvesting  days.  All  of  these  additional  days  may 
be  had,  too,  at  the  expense  of  just  a  little  time  and 
two  or  more  cold-frame  sash.  And  the  work  comes 
at  a  period,  especially  during  the  Fall,  when  time 
can  be  given  to  the  few  simple  tasks  needed  to  make 
a  success  of  the  venture. 

Instead  of  having  lettuce  out  of  your  own  garden 
for  a  month  or  two  in  early  Summer,  it  is  possible 
to  grow  one’s  own  right  up  to  Thanksgiving  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States,  and  until  Christmas  a  few 
hundred  miles  south.  A  planting  made  around  the 
first  of  September,  another  about  the  middle  of  that 
month  and  still  another  as  we  swing  into  October, 
will  carry  the  harvest  up  to  the  time  when  cold 
weather  makes  it  impossible  to  induce  plant  growth 
in  an  unheated  frame.  Have  the  soil  rich  for  this 
crop  and  apply  water  as  needed.  When  cold  weather 
comes,  put  a  thick  bank  of  fresh  manure  around  the 
frame  and  use  thick  mats  over  the  sash.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  cold  can  be  kept  out  of  a  frame 
handled  that  way.  Grand  Rapids  and  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  planted  thickly  in  rows  10  inches  apart 
will  prdouce  an  abundant  harvest,  starting  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  large  enough  to  eat  and  continuing 
until  they  have  been  thinned  to  stand  a  foot  apart. 

The  endive  season  may  be  extended  a  month  or 
more  by  taking  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  as  many 
plants  as  are  likely  to  bo  needed  and  storing  them 
in  an  unused  frame.  Cover  the  frame  with  board- 
to  exclude  light  and  the  heads  will  be  blanched 
ready  for  use  when  desired.  As  cold  weather  comes 
on  put  on  sash,  with  boards  or  shutters  over  the 
sash,  and  you  will  have  a  delicious  salad  crop  long- 
after  the  crop  in  the  garden  has  been  frozen. 

The  season  for  fresh  cauliflower  may  also  be  ex¬ 


tended  several  weeks  by  digging  a  few  good  plants 
before  heavy  frosts  injure  them  and  planting  close 
together  as  recommended  for  endive.  It  takes  a 
deep  frame  or  pit  to  accommodate  plants  as  tall  as 
cauliflower.  If  such  an  accessory  is  not  available, 
a  few  plants  placed  with  their  roots  in  a  box  of 
moist  soil  in  the  cellar  will  carry  them  along  for  a 
month  or  more. 

Any  frame  space  not  occupied  by  other  plants  can 
be  used  to  grow  a  last  crop  of  radishes.  Use  one  of 
the  quick-growing  sorts,  like  Sparkler,  which  ma¬ 
tures  in  25  days,  making  two  or  three  sowings  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  of  September. 

Too  few  gardeners  realize  the  importance  of  sow¬ 
ing  a  cover  crop  as  rapidly  as  the  ground  becomes 
bare  during  late  Summer  and  Fall.  The  reasons  for 
this  practice  are  too  numerous  to  be  retold  here,  but 
their  correctness  is  too  well  established  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  best  thing  in  the  line  of  cover  crops  for 


Elberia  Peach  Tree  in  Putney,  Vt,,  Recovering  from 
Winter  Injury 


this  season  is  rye.  It  not  only  keeps  the  soil  from 
washing  but  furnishes  a  good  crop  of  green  manure 
when  plowed  down  next  Spring.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

“Has  there  ever  been  a  busier  Summer?”  I  wonder 
as  I  climb  up  the  stairs  every  night  often  too  weary 
to  read  the  paper.  IVe  are  having  a  good  growing- 
year  here  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Crops  are  green 
and  flourishing  and  even  more  so  are  the  weeds. 
The  lawn-mower  needs  to  be  kept  going,  but  we 
don’t  mind  one  bit  because  those  dry  Summers  with 
parched  grass  and  dusty  lawns  are  still  fresh  in  our 
memory.  How  sorry  we  all  feel  for  those  who  are 
suffering  in  the  stricken  area  this  Summer.  We 
may  be  tired  of  pulling  weeds  and  worn  from  can¬ 
ning  and  drying  the  surplus  of  our  gardens,  but  we 
are  truly  grateful  for  our  good  year. 

The  strawberries  found  a  brisk  market  with  better- 
prices  than  we  have  had  for  several  years.  The 
crop  was  not  as  heavy  as  usual  and  our  late  straw¬ 
berries  should  have  had  the  rain  that  passed  by  but 
missed  us.  We  started  quite  a  large  patch  of  the 
new  Dorsetts  and  hope  they  will  prove  to  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them.  The  Premier  seems  to  be  our 
best  bet,  while  a  farmer  not  far  away  who  has  a 
heavy  limestone  soil  claims  the  Chesapeake  his  best 
paying  berry.  Another  still  farther  on  sings  all  his 
praises  for  the  Aberdeen.  I  sing  my  song  after  the 
new  patch  is  cleaned  but  my  song  this  year  had  to 
be  very  short  for  we  were  scarcely  finished  with  our 
last  and  fifteenth  row  before  it  was  necessary  to 
start  over  at  row  one.  The  old  patch  was  plowed 
while  there  were  still  a  few  berries  t  >  be  found,  and 
now  it  is  a  field  of  the  Seventy-day  Smoky  Dent 
field  corn  and  a  late  cabbage  patch.  We  have  found 
it  best  to  start  a  new  berry  patch  every  year. 

Our  asparagus  did  well,  but  so  many  have  started 
in  planting  it  that  we  are  threatened  with  over¬ 
production.  Some  of  the  larger  growers  are  having 
their  surplus  canned  and  are  finding  a  ready  sale 
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for  it.  We  can  our  own  supply  in  glass  jars  and 
so  do  many  of  our  neighbors  who  help  us  out  when 
we  have  an  over-supply  for  our  trade. 

The  fruit,  due  to  late  frosts,  is  scarce.  Our  early 
apples  were  very  welcome  and  were  used  every  one. 
We  boiled  apple  butter  and  the  rows  of  crocks  in 
the  attic  looks  very  good.  We  use  this  recipe :  To 
15  gallons  of  cider  boiled  down  one-half  we  add  15 
gallons  of  “snitzed”  apples  and  boil  until  like  sauce. 
Then  we  add  30  lbs.  of  sugar  and  boil  till  finished. 
We  have  a  big  copper  kettle  and  wooden  stirrer  with 
a  long  handle  because  the  butter  must  be  stirred 
constantly  to  keep  from  scorching.  We  used  to  use 
less  sugar,  but  then  the  butter  had  to  be  boiled  long 
until  it  was  thick  and  dark  to  make  it  keep.  We 
made  apple  sauce,  filled  jars  and  processed  them  in 
hot-water  bath  for  about  20  minutes.  This  tastes 
like  fresh  apple  sauce  when  the  snow  blows.  Ap¬ 
ples  blown  down  by  storms  that  were  too  green  for 
sauce  were  turned  into  jelly  and  some  of  the  juice 
drained  we  brought  to  a  rolling  boil  and  sealed  in 
sterilized  jars  to  use  as  pectin.  In  the  Winter  this 
apple  juice  is  added  to  any  left-over  fruit  or  juice 
and  boiled  when  we  are  glad  to  have  a  good  warm 
fire.  We  like  to  dry  Fall  apples  because  we  need 
no  extra  fire  then. 

Tomato  juice  is  going  into  cans,  and  so  are  beets. 
Our  corn  is  canned  and  dried.  Sauerkraut  is  about 
ready  to  be  packed  in  jars,  the  string  beans  canned 
and  dried,  the  Lima  beans  are  hanging  on  and  the 
Soy  beans  are  just  blooming. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  looks  promising,  although  a 
stiff  battle  with  the  blight  must  be  kept  up.  We  use 
dust,  but  it  is  only  effective  until  the  next  shower 
so  we  keep  dusting.  The  cabbage  crop  was  heavy 
and  cheap.  There  are  acres  and  acres  of  potatoes 
planted  in  our  county  this  year  with  early  potatoes 
yielding  well,  but  the  price  is  as  low  as  30  cents  per 
bushel.  They  will  have  to  yield  very  well  at  such 
prices  to  make  up  the  cost  for  raising  the  crop.  The 
tomatoes  are  yielding  well,  but  are  blighting.  Wheat 
crop  is  fair  and  the  hay  heaviest  and  best  crop  for 
years.  Corn  is  tall  and  thrifty.  The  poultry  situa¬ 
tion  looks  promising.  With  harvest  services  at  our 
church  on  Saturday  afternoon  won't  we  have  plenty 
for  which  to  give  thankful  praise?  mrs.  r.  c. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Signs  for  the  Farm  Home 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  that  more  and  more 
farm  homes  are  being  identified  with  tasteful  and 
distinctive  signs.  As  we  grow  older  and  our  nation 
takes  on  the  mellowness  and  finished  aspect  that 
time  alone  seems  able  to  give,  we  shall  see  more 
of  these  small  identifying  signs.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  deal  solely  with  these  smaller 
signs.  What  is  said  here  does  not  refer  to  signs  to 
advertise  farm  products.  That  is  another  story. 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  when  plan¬ 
ning  a  name  and  sign  for  the  farm  home.  First  of 
all,  let's  get  away  from  the  commonplace.  However, 
a  word  of  caution  must  also  be  inserted  here  in 
regard  to  the  other  extreme.  Remember  that  the 
farm  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  life.  The 
name  must  not  be  incongruous  or  out  of  place. 
There’s  something  a  bit  ridiculous  and  “put  on"  if  a 
farm  is  given  a  high-flown,  foreign  name.  We're 
not  considering  palatial  Summer  homes,  or  camps, 
or  play  farms. 

If  you  have  a  row  of  beautiful  elm  or  maple  trees, 
don't  be  afraid  of  using  the  names  “Elm  Tree 
Farm”  or  Maple  Shade  Farm.”  But.  and  this  is 
important  if  you  want  to  get  above  the  common¬ 
place,  when  you  are  planning  your  sign,  paint  a 
picture  of  a  typical,  symmetrical  tree  to  go  with 
the  name.  You  can't  paint?  Yes,  you  can.  The 
way  will  be  explained  later. 

A  second  point  is  in  regard  to  size.  We’re  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  doing  things  in  a  big,  bold,  blatant  way 
that  often  we  offend  good  taste  by  too  large  a  sign. 
Recently  I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  whose  farm  name  is  “Laurel  Ledges.” 
His  sign  is  two  feet  long,  IS  inches  wide.  One  end 
of  the  sign  shows  a  mountain  laurel  shrub  in  bloom : 
the  other  end  has  the  lettering.  The  sign  is  white 
with  a  green  border.  It  is  placed  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  lilacs.  A  hundred  yards  distant  on  either 
side  he  has  a  neat  white  sign  with  the  name 
“Laurel  Ledges”  at  the  top.  Beneath  there  several 
products  he  has  for  sale.  The  whole  arrangement 
is  unobtrusive,- yet  it  has  a  strange  drawing  power. 
After  people  see  the  signs  a  few  times,  the  name 
becomes  impressed  on  their  minds.  My  neighbor 
says  many  customers  have  commented  on  the  name. 
In  his  case,  all  business  is  done  at  the  house.  Part 
of  an  old  wood  shed  has  been  made  into  a  sales  room. 

What  shall  be  used  as  a  support  for  the  sign?  One 
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CUT*  2  INCH  GREEN 
WOOD  ...  CLOSE 


We  mean  two-inch  diameter,  and  that  means  a  big 
part  of  the  work  in  brush  clearing,  timber  clearing, 
heavy  pruning,  etc.  Three  distinct  powers  instantly 
available  in  the  patented  slide-shift  power  slot. 

Cuts  them  off  clean  and  with  no  sharp  points,  and 
then  cuts  to  length  quickly  and  easily.  A  strong, 
rugged  tool  with  high-grade,  heat-treated  steel  blades. 

HKP  3  power  F0RE5TER 

No.  3  cuts  2-in.  standing  green  wood . $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  I  '/2-in.  standing  green  wood ...  .$5.50 

No.  I  cuts  I  3/16-In.  standing  green  wood.. $4.25 

(The  No.  1  is  the  quickest,  most  powerful  small 
pruner  for  orchard  work — cuts  close  and  clean.  Does 
not  strip  or  bruise  bark. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  your  order 
directly  to  us.  Porter  Tools  give  satisfaction. 

H.  K.  PORTER  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Boll  Clipper  People  Established  50  years 


YOU  Si.  “ 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 

Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders— all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WiLDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


50  WEEK  PAY 

]*/  for  YOUR  Spare  Time 


YOU  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  as  men  like 
D.  Hughes  (Ohio),  Robinson  (Mass.),  sS&S 
Swinebroad  (Tenn.),  Wroblewski 
(Ill.),  who  make  $50.00  or 
morea  weekinSpare^^^^Use  £oUPON 
Time  Selling  below — get  full  facts 

Stark  about  NEW,  LIBERAL 

Trees.  SALESMEN’S  PLAN  —  FREE 

Selling  Outfit  —  no  money  or  experi¬ 
ence  needed. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  Buy  Stark  Trees, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


STARK  NURSERIES, 

Box  S.  W.  308,  Louisiana  Mo. 

Send  me  NEW  plan  for  salesmen 

Name-- . — - .....  .... - — 

P.  O. . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . State— 


R.  N.  9-34 


KiMlWeedsWiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
7  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir¬ 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  10S-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Terrace 
your  land. 

[*rad\ttfc*  1  Conserve  moisture.  Stop  soil 
a  washing  and  fertilizer  loss.  Builds 
levees.  Fast  .easy  operation.  Makes  pN 
ditches,  drainage,  irrigation,  g  \ 
Terraces  proper  height.  I  -J 

ntc W' Works  in  any  soil  with 
^Mhorsee  or  tractor, 
ggff&w  $37.60  and  up.  See  your 
)|  dealer  or  write  us.  £cf%||||| 

B&V  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  |p3jg|| 

Grader  Co..  Inc. 

tfiPBox  34/  Owensboro,  Ky.iS**14^ 


isb  job. 
Rolling 
[coulters 


Martin  Ideal 

Reverses  or 
sets  blade 
any  anjirle 


KER-O-KIL  BURNER  destroys  all 
weeds,  cleans  fence  rows,  disinfects 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Built  right- 
priced  right — Send  for  FREE  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  13A, 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Gettysburg, 
Penna. 


may  use  oak,  maple,  or  any  enduring 
wood.  One  may  get  the  local  blacksmith 
to  make  a  wrought  iron  bracket  which 
may  be  attached  to  a  tree  or  post.  I  saw 
one  clever  arrangement  this  Spring  where 
two  holes  had  been  drilled  in  a  granite 
rock  on  a  stone  wall.  Two  iron  uprights 
about  18  inches  high  had  been  cemented 
iin.  A  cross-bar  connected  the  two  tops. 
From  this  top  bar  was  swung  the  sign  : 
“Happy  Acres.”  As  a  general  rule,  it 
seems  better  not  to  nail  the  sign  to  its 
support.  A  sign  nailed  to  a  post  or  tree 
looks  as  if  the  owner  were  too  careless 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  the  job  right. 

It's  almost  as  much  fun  to  choose  a 
name  and  determine  the  illustration  for 
the  sign  as  it  is  to  name  a  new  baby. 
Sometimes  it  requires  just  as  much  dis¬ 
cussion  !  When  we  bought  our  farm,  be¬ 
cause  Mansfield  in  England  was  in  the 
territory  roamed  by  the  immortal  Robin 
Hood,  and  our  territorial  surroundings 
resemble  that  part  of  his  terrain  called 
“Windleswisp,”  we  chose  that  name  for 
our  place.  The  sign  we  are  working  on 
has  a  silhouette  of  Robin  Hood  kneeling 
with  drawn  bow  and  arrow.  The  sign  is 
dark  green,  the  silhouette  is  black,  the 
lettering  is  black,  and  there  will  be  a  nar¬ 
row  brick-red  bordering.  This  isn't  viola¬ 
tion  of  what  was  previously  said  about 
foreignish  names.  Many  sections  have 
distinct  historical  associations :  in  these 
areas  a  sign  of  historical  significance  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  good  taste. 

Perhaps  a  few  names  picked  up  during 
the  last  few  months  would  be  of  help. 
Here  are  a  few  :  The  Water  Wheel,  The 


Pewter  Lamp,  Wild  Rose  Glen,  Lichen 
Ledge,  The  Wishing  Well,  Elmcroft, 
Clockade  Farm  (on  an  old  Indian  trail), 
Buttercup  Lane,  Lark  Meadows,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rest,  Valley  Haven,  Guernsey  Glade, 
Daisy  Dell,  Tinder  Box,  The  Warming 
Pan,  the  Strawberry  Patch,  Miill  Stone 
Farm  (an  old  millstone  is  the  front¬ 
door  step),  The  Swinging  Grape  Vine, 
Butternut  Ridge,  The  Lone  Pine,  Hem¬ 
lock  Heights,  Cedar  Crest,  Fox  Run 
Farm,  High  Pastures,  Deer  Vale  Farm, 
Pheasant  Fields,  Sunny  Gables  Farm, 
Bob  White  Glen. 

Now  about  making  the  sign.  “You’re 
not  an  artist?”  You  don’t  need  to  be. 
Determine  the  size  of  the  sign  and  plan 
a  color  scheme.  Determine  the  size  of 
your  picture,  and  then  hunt  around 
through  books  and  magazine  until  you 
find  the  illustration  you  want.  Trace 
this,  and  then  using  your  ruler  and  one 
of  the  children’s  school  compasses,  en¬ 
large  the  illustration  to  the  size  wanted. 
Measure  carefully  to  keep  lines  and  focal 
points  in  proportion.  Many  of  the  detail 
lines  can  be  filled  in  free  hand,  once  the 
important  points  are  located.  Make  one 
or  more  copies  on  paper  until  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  correct.  Place  the  paper  on 
the  board,  and  trace  the  picture  with  a 
sharp-pointed  pencil.  Then  you  have  the 
picture  and  you  can  try  your  hand  at 
painting. 

It’s  lots  of  fun  to  plan  and  execute  a 
sign,  and  it  gives  your  farm  a  distinctive¬ 
ness  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

Massachusetts,  hayden  s.  pearson. 


Dog  Days  in  Wyoming 


The  dragon  Drought  still  blows  its 
fiery,  devastating  breath  over  the  range 
country.  Our  county,  which  has  been 
classed  as  a  secondary  drought  area,  has 
just  petitioned  the  Relief  Department  to 
be  changed  to  an  emergency  district  that 
buying  cattle  and  sheep  can  begin  at 
once,  as  heavy  stock  losses  are  imminent 
in  certain  distressed  areas.  It  is  stated 
that  from  $12  to  $20  a  head  may  be  paid 
for  cattle  two  years  old  or  better,  with 
lower  figures  for  more  common  stock.  Un¬ 
der  this  purchasing  plan,  regardless  of 
any  liens  on  stock,  the  owner  must  be 
given  a  clearance  of  $6  a  head,  even 
though  his  banker  takes  practically  a 
total  loss.  Sheep  will  be  bought  at  $2  a 
head.  Just  how  heavy  range  stock  losses 
will  be  cannot  even  be  guessed  at  until 
after  Fall  round-up,  when  stockmen  take 
tally.  The  work  on  corn-hog  contracts 
has  just  begun  locally,  the  contracts  in 
our  county  estimated  at  around  $20,000. 
This  is  not  a  hog  country.  Reports  are 
made  of  such  dishonesty  in  claims  of  hog- 
raisers  that  contracts  have  been  held  up 
while  investigations  were  made ;  this  in 
general,  not  a  local  trouble.  The  town 
paper  states  that  “with  good  luck  the 
money  should  be  forthcoming  before  elec¬ 
tion.”  Which  to  me  seems  a  straw  indi¬ 
cating  that  too  much  political  wind  blows 
through  this  vast  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Personally,  we  are  not  asking  any 
hand-outs  from  Uncle  Sam.  Rains  in  the 
mountains  have  somewhat  replenished 
Shoshone  River  from  which  our  canal 
takes  its  water  direct.  Our  ditch  has 
been  adequate  with  but  one  water  reduc¬ 
tion  during  the  season,  at  the  peak  of  ir¬ 
rigation.  By  dint  of  constant  watering 
we  have  kept  our  home  pasture  coming 
on  sufficiently  to  support  our  cattle  — 
about  40  head,  counting  new  calves.  Cows 
with  calves  look  rather  thin,  but  the 
young  stock  is  in  good  condition.  It  has 
been  a  terrible  task  to  herd  them  all  day, 
corral  at  night  and  during  our  brief  trips 
to  town,  but  better  than  giving  them 
away  or  turning  them  out  to  rustle  for 
themselves  on  sparse  grass  and  short 
water.  For  while  the  occasional  rains 
have  kept  water  holes  from  going  clear, 
dry,  water  on  range  is  stagnant  and  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  grass  burned  out. 

Under  the  Cody  Canal  hay,  oats  and 
wheat,  now  in  shock,  have  made  a  fair 
crop,  though  labor  of  irrigation  has  been 
excessive  owing  to  extreme  heat  as  well 
as  drought.  The  breathless  heat  during 
first  haying  was  cruel  punishment  for 
men  and  teams  working  hour  after  hour 
under  the  brazen  sun,  not  to  mention  the 
housewives  preparing  hearty  meals  on 
coal  cook  stoves.  After  all  my  care  to 
have  appetizing  food  for  the  men,  they 
did  not  eat  heartily  as  usual.  Above  all 
tasks,  I  detest  cooking  for  a  crew  of 
men,  but  when  it  must  be  done  1  take 
pride  in  serving  good  food  in  sufficient 
variety.  This  happens  to  be  my  way  of 
“transforming  drudgery  to  art.”  I  do  not 
mean  fancy  gimcrack  cookery,  for  hard¬ 
working  men  do  not  like  that  (I  don't 
myself,  cookery  teachers  to  the  contrary) 
but  a  well-balanced  meal  of  meat  and 
gravy  with  potatoes  and  seasonable  vege¬ 
tables,  also  a  plain  salad  such  as  cabbage 
slaw  or  sliced  tomatoes,  pickles  or  relish 
and  a  good  dessert,  as  pie,  or  cake  with 
fresh  fruit  or  sauce.  One  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor  boys  who  helped  us  drank  lots  of 
milk  ;  two  other  young  chaps  sniffed  and 
said  they  wouldn’t  drink  milk.  I  suspect 
that  parents  are  often  to  blame  for  this 
attitude,  for  they  tease  small  children 
about  drinking  milk  by  calling  it  “baby 
food,”  and  giving  youngsters  the  idea  it 
is  sissy  to  like  milk.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  food  habits 
of  country  folk  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Formerly  our  neighbors  brought  up  their 
babies  on  tea  and  coffee — and  wondered 


why  they  were  nervous  and  fretful !  In 
our  early  years  here  it  would  keep  one 
woman  busy  just  pouring  coffee  for  a 
working  crew ;  now  I  notice  how  many 
refuse  it,  and  how  moderate  those  who 
still  take  it  have  become. 

Apples  are  few,  inferior  in  size  and 
shape  and,  for  the  first  time  here,  wormy. 
Strong  winds  send  them  down  in  showers 
when  too  green  to  use.  An  old-timer  lays 
this  to  the  drought,  saying  the  trees  had 
enough  moisture  to  make  some  apples  but 
not  enough  to  give  them  vitality  to  hang 
on  to  them  It  sounds  reasonable,  since 
sound  as  well  as  wormy  fruit  falls  before 
its  time.  The  trees  look  healthy,  and  at 
last  it  seems  as  if  we  have  the  fire  blight, 
against  which  we  pruned  so  drastically 
all  last  Summer,  in  check.  AAre  still  have 
some  infected  wood  to  cut  out,  but  have 
been  too  busy  to  get  at  it.  I  am  saving 
this  job  and  a  number  of  others  for  our 
young  son,  soon  to  come  home  from  a 
midwest  medical  college  where  he  teaches 
biochemistry.  For  all  the  string  of  let¬ 
ters  after  his  name,  he  is  just  a  big  coun¬ 
try  boy  with  the  versatility  with  which 
the  country  imbues  her  children.  Even 
with  the  scant  yield,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  apples  and  crabs  for  our  use.  Being  a 
thrifty  housewife,  I  put  up  enough  in 
fat  years  to  tide  over  lean  ones,  as  is  the 
way  of  most  of  our  neighbors  here.  A 
few  red  raspberries  to  use  fresh  and  jam ; 
the  latter  all  by  the  cold  process,  and 
not  a  glass  fermented,  despite  the  heat, 
for  our  cave  cellar  keeps  food,  even  milk 
and  butter,  quite  cool. 

My  garden  is  grand ;  the  luxurious 
green  growth  almost  covers  the  ground 
clear  across.  Now — August  13 — we  have 
everything  but  ripe  tomatoes  and  green 
peppers.  When  we  came  here  the  settlers 
told  us  that  you  couldn’t  grow  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  at  this  altitude,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  cold  sea¬ 
sons  we  always  have.  I  have  just  made 
two  gallons  of  ice  water  pickles  (one  of 
the  quickest,  easiest  and  best  ways  of 
pickling  cucumbers)  and  I  shall  can  doz¬ 
ens  of  quarts  of  tomatoes — if  the  weather 
man  does  not  get  peevish  and  spring  an 
early  freeze,  for  once  it  froze  hard  enough 
the  first  of  September  to  kill  trees,  as  sap 
had  not  started  to  go  down,  and  we  lost 
our  prized  poplar  in  the  yard.  My 
flowers  are  not  so  fine  as  usual,  but  I 
have  enough  to  keep  the  house  cheery 
with  them.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  an  arrangement  of  different  blooms 
running  through  the  magenta  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  shades,  red  and  pink  Cosmos, 
Zinnias  and  Petunias,  all  together  in  a 
clear  glass  vase.  And  each  time  I  go  to 
the  post  office  in  Cody  my  eye  is  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight  of  a  border  of  Zinnias, 
with  Petunias  in  front,  growing  along  the 
opposite  alleyway  apparently  out  of 
gravel ;  perhaps  some  of  you  who  have 
toured  the  Yellowstone  this  Summer  and 
called  here  for  mail  may  also  have  noticed 
this  bright  floral  piece  flanking  the  Post- 
office  Store.  Yesterday  I  went  out  to  cut 
a  few  blooms  and  down  among  the  rows 
I  harvested  a  hen  and  11  chicks ;  the 
agility  required  to  catch  them  and  her 
ought  to  qualify  me  for  a  tennis  match  ! 
The  magpies  have  come  and  are  into 
everything,  pecking  fruit  on  the  trees  and 
generally  destroying  this  and  that.  Un¬ 
pleasant,  raucous  birds,  inquisitive  and 
unwelcome,  despite  their  gleaming  black- 
and-white  plumage. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  lady  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  who  lives  in  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  of  Billings,  Mont.  She  says  in 
part,  “Because  I  love  flowers  and  seeing 
all  plant  life  grow,  I  have  bought  an  acre 
and  now  grow  every  kind  of  flower.  This 
year  I  am  experimenting  with  Dahlias 
from  seed  and  oh,  how  lovely  they  are 
proving.  But  last  week  I  was  so  worried 
and  a  hit  discouraged  because  something 
was  going  right  down  the  rows,  cutting 
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off  one  plant  a  night.  I  believe  it  is  a 
gopher  or  a  mole,  so  have  placed  poison 
on  a  carrot  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground 
where  depredations  were  made.”  I  re¬ 
peat  this  here  in  the  hope  that  other 
Dahlia  growers  may  have  some  sugges¬ 
tions  to  offer  in  case  her  scheme  does  not 
work  to  save  her  loved  flowers.  She  goes 
on  to  say  that  she  raises  Persian  cats, 
and  finds  them  delightful  pets.  I,  too,  am 
very  fond  of  them,  and  used  to  have  them, 
hut  lost  one  after  another,  so  that  now 
I  have  just  common  cats,  of  which  I  am 
equally  fond,  thought  they  are  not  so 
handsome  nor  quite  so  amusing,  and  in¬ 
teresting,  for  Persians  do  have  a  distinct 
individuality. 

I  was  interested  in  Susan  Billings'  re¬ 
port  of  the  women’s  camp  she  attended. 
Our  district  has  a  four-county  camp  each 
Summer  both  for  women  and  for  4-H 
clubs.  I  attended  one  in  1926,  when  we 
camped  in  tents  pitched  at  a  beautiful 
ranch  among  the  mountains  in  the  back 
country  about  40  miles  from  Cody.  Camps 
now  are  housed  in  cabins  at  Tensleep 
Meadows,  which  is  an  improvement : 
campers  need  take  only  a  bed  roll  and 
personal  belongings  for  the  days  from 
Sunday  evening  to  Wednesday  morning. 
At  our  camps  women  do  no  cooking  or 
dishwashing,  but  make  beds  and  keep 
cabins  neat.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  camp  features,  as  I  know  from 
experience  that  cooking  and  cleaning  up 
afterward  are  the  two  most  tedious  jobs 
of  the  farm  homemaker's  life,  and  when 
on  vacation  she  should  not  have  to  think 
of  either.  Time  is  spent  on  craft  work, 
varied  from  year  to  year,  and  educational 
features  of  practical  or  inspirational  sort. 

ALTA  BOOTH  DUNN. 


Science  Course  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners 

American  gardeners  for  the  first  time 
are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  sciences  affecting  their  woft  with 
plants,  without  taking  time  away  from 
their  work.  The  third  year  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden’s  course  for  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  will  open  October  1  in 
the  rooms^  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York,  598  Madison  Avenue  ,at 
8  P.  M.  Because  of  the  restrictions  on 
enrollment — only  experienced  gardeners 
being  admitted  to  the  course — registra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  in  advance  with  I  )r. 
Forman  T.  McLean  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  New 
York. 

Classes  meet  every  Monday  evening  for 
12  weeks,  two  lectures  being  given  each 
evening  for  first-year  students  and  two 
for  advanced.  The  second  term  starts 
after  the  mid-Winter  holidays  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  about  Easter.  Fees  are  mere¬ 
ly  nominal — $5  a  subject  each  term,  or 
$20  for  a  full  course  each  year.  Instruc¬ 
tors  are  experts  from  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Relationships  and  classification  of 
flowering  plants  are  studied  by  beginners 
in  the  course  termed  systematic  botany. 
In  plant  morphology  and  physiology, 
which  are  also  given  the  first  year,  the 
structure  of  all  parts  of  plants  and  their 
growth  and  functioning  are  investigated. 

Advanced  students  hear  about  soils  and 
fertilizers  and  their  effect  upon  health 
and  growth  of  plants;  they  study  insects 
and  diseases  and  how  to  control  them, 
and  learn  how  new  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  hybridization. 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners 
and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  have  both  co-operated  with  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  in  instituting  the 
course. 


Borers  in  Dogwood  and 
Beech 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  rid  a  tree  of 
borers?  I  have  just  lost  a  fine  dogwood 
tree  and  now  find  that  a  purple  beech 
tree  has  the  same  symptoms.  The  dog¬ 
wood  had  numerous  holes  in  the  trunk, 
and  upon  removing  the  bark  which  be¬ 
came  loose  where  these  holes  were,  small 
white  worms  about  one-half  inch  long 
were  found.  I  have  been  told  that  these 
were  borers.  The  purple  beech  at  this 
Avriting  has  about  half  a  dozen  of  these 
holes  in  the  trunk  about  two  feet  up 
from  the  ground.  They  are  all  clustered 
together.  The  tree  is  quite  young  and 
in  this  tree  the  bark  is  firm.  J.  w.  R. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

There  are  several  borers  in  dogwood 
and  in  beech.  It  Avould  only  be  a  guess 
as  to  what  particular  ones  were  causing 
the  trouble  to  the  trees  of  J.  W.  R.  For¬ 
tunately  dogwood  and  the  purple  beech 
are  not  usually  subject  to  severe  injury 
by  insects  or  disease.  The  writer  lost 
tAvo  young  dogwoods  last  Winter  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  very  Ioav  temperatures.  These 
tAvo  trees,  however,  had  not  become  firm¬ 
ly  established  in  their  root  system. 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  guess 
at  the  borers  working  in  the  trees  of  J. 
AY.  R.,  I  Avould  suggest  that  he  purchase 
a  tube  of  “Box-tox,”  and  use  it  according 
to  directions.  G.  w.  H. 


Cuttem,  the  barber,  was  talking  of  a 
man  who  had  joined  his  shave  and  hair¬ 
cut  club  at  so  much  a  Aveek.  “That  chap 
McMean  has  a  marvelous  growth- — conn  s 
in  twice  a  day  for  a  shave,  and  every 
feAv  days  for  a  haircut.  Cuttem  went  up 
in  the  air  when  the  other  informed  him, 
"Why.  there  are  two  McMeans — Angus 
and  Donald— and  they  are  tAvins.”  — • 
Times  of  India. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Not  too  Much. — The  Parson  and  Mrs. 
Parson  have  been  over  to  Storrs  College 
to  attend  Farmers’  Weeks.  We  were 
there  three  days.  As  the  Parson  led  a 
conference  on  church  work  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  college,  and  their  fine  hospi¬ 
tality  was  much  appreciated  by  us  both. 
Of  course  you  can’t  expect  too  much 
from  such  things,  as  the  doctor  told  the 
woman  who  asked  him  if,  when  she  came 
out  of  the  operation,  she  would  have 
sense.  “Madam,”  said  he,  “you  cannot 
expect  too  much  from  any  operation.” 
But  we  both  had  a  fine  vacation  and 
learned  a  lot.  Mrs.  Parson  got  so  much 
out  of  a  woman  who  talked  to  women  on 
how  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  She 
would  call  a  woman  from  her  audience, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to 
say,  “Jack  Robinson,”  almost,  she  would 
tighten  here  and  loosen  there  and  yank 
her  hat  into  a  different  shape  and  pull  it 
over  one  ear  and  thin  out  her  hair  as  you 
would  thin  carrots  and,  my  goodness,  you 
wonder  whether  her  husband  would  recog¬ 
nize  when  she  went  home.  At  one  session 
she  told  and  showed  how  to  make  over 
a  dress  in  19  different  ways.  She  would 
buy  the  best  of  material  and  then  make 
it  over  and  trim  it  anew  and  have  it 
easily  last  a  lifetime — more  or  less. 

Ax  Inheritance.  —  Warren  H.  Wil¬ 
son  was  there,  and  we  all  know  how  good 
he  is  and  how  in  his  talks  he  goes  right 
to  the  root  of  things.  He  thinks  boys 
should  not  be  kept  away  from  the  old 
homestead  farm  too  long — six  months  at 
a  tiime  is  the  limit.  If  he  goes  away  to 


cornet  and  as  his  wife  plays  the  saxo¬ 
phone,  they  can  put  on  a  party  pretty 
easily.  Like  his  father,  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  church  is  a  restaurant  or  a  store 
or  a  canvassing  agency  for  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils.  The  more  it  goes  into  other  people’s 
line  of  business,  the  quicker  people  will 
conclude  that  its  existence  is  not  needed. 
The  drought  out  there  is  certainly  terri¬ 
ble.  A  letter  from  that  section  today 
said  that  even  the  trees  were  dying  now. 
That  age-old  and  most  valuable  buffalo 
grass  on  great  areas  on  those  prairies 
should  never  have  been  plowed  under — 
even  as  the  old  Indians  told  the  white 
men.  Those  sand  storms,  where  the  sand 
drifts  on  your  porch  like  snow,  get  one's 
nerves  the  worst  of  anything.  He  seems 
to  have  little  idea  of  trying  to  get  a 
parish  in  the  East  yet  awhile.  He  will 
go  back  by  way  of  Chicago  and  take  in 
the  World’s  Fair.  He  has  a  Ford  V-8 
which  he  likes.  Out  there  with  no  hills 
and  long  distances  he  gets  about  16  miles 
to  the  gallon.  Sister  is  down  in  Williams¬ 
burg  at  college,  making  up  the  work  she 
lost  last  Winter  on  account  of  her  eyes. 
A  letter  today  said  she  got  100  on  her 
last  exam.  If  things  go  well  she  will 
stay  right  down  there  and  go  into  the 
regular  college  year  in  September.  Clos- 
son,  the  third  boy,  has  been  working  at 
a  neighbor’s  during  the  Summer  most  of 
the  time.  On  rainy  days  he  does  weaving 
on  his  loom,  but  the  Parson  remembers 
only  one  rainy  day  since  the  middle  of 
June.  There  has  been  rain,  however, 
and  nothing  is  suffering  for  water  here. 
The  third  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  already  be- 


Cleaning  Out  Mud  from  the  Gilbert  Pond 


"WE  APPLE  GROWERS 


HAVE  TO 
WATCH  OUR 
HAULING 


COSTS! 


“I’ll  tell  you  right  now  .  .  .  Ford  is  still  the  farmer’s  friend. 
He  started  this  whole  idea  of  a  low-cost  truck.  And  he  keeps 
on  making  ’em  better  and  cheaper  to  run.  This  new  V-8  of 
mine  is  the  best  truck  I  ever  owned.  And  I’ve  owned  four  or 


college  for  four  years,  the  chances  are 
he  will  never  come  back  to  stay.  “Why 
should  a  farm  boy,”  he  asks,  “with  his 
wonderful  open-air  life,  be  condemned  to 
a  desk?”  He  cited  Will  Rogers  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  an  eight-year  course  at 
Harvard.  Four  years  at  the  university 
and  four  years  out  and  then  you  know 
as  much  as  other  folks.  He  also  told 
about  a  prominent  man’s  son,  what  his 
father  said  of  him.  “What  is  your  son 
now?”  “Well,  he  is  a  Harvard  man.” 
“What  does  he  do?”  “Well,  he  takes  a 
car  and  drives  out  two  miles  to  the  golf 
course.  Then  he  walks  four  miles  play¬ 
ing  a  round  of  golf.  Then  he  rides  home 
in  the  car  and  rests  on  the  couch  the  rest 
of  the  day,  he  is  so  tired  from  the  game.” 
The  farm  home  should  be  the  continued 
inheritance  of  the  farm  children.  “Worth¬ 
whileness”  means  the  “while”  the  farm 
home  has  been  in  the  family.  Really  in 
that  lies  the  value  of  the  farm.  It  is  not 
how  much  it  is  a  paying  proposition,  but 
the  kind  of  life  that  comes  from  it.  The 
Parson  does  not  think  it  is  wholly  the 
away-from-home  schooling  that  keeps  the 
boys  away.  It  is  more  whether  we  try 
to'  make  the  boy’s  life  on  the  farm  a 
man’s  life.  Mighty  few  farms  but  there 
is  room  and  a  place  for  a  pond  and  swim¬ 
ming  hole,  and  still  fewer  farms  where 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  a  fair-sized 
ball  field.  The  chances  are  the  play¬ 
ground  space  on  the  farm  will  yield  a 
thousand  times  more  dividends  in  both 
satisfaction  and  cash  than  whatever  you 
have  planted  on  it. 

Mordecai  Ezektel. — The  Parson  says 
if  Mordecai  Ezekiel  can’t  get  the  farmers 
out  of  their  financial  difficulties,  who 
can?  But  this  man  was  at  Storrs,  and 
if  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  go  and  hear 
him  do  so.  He  is  a  deep  and  straight 
thinker,  and  brings  out  the  other  side  of 
many  things  that  are  in  our  minds.  He 
has  such  a  pleasing  manner,  and  puts 
things  and  answers  your  questions  in 
such  a  nice  way.  He  just  captivates  his 
audience.  His  summing  up  of  an  all-day 
conference  on  “Economic  Policy”  was  a 
masterly  piece  of  work. 

George  at  Home. — Yes,  George  is  at 
home  from  Minnesota.  lie  likes  his  work 
out  there,  and  seems  to  be  getting  along 
well  with  his  churches — four  of  them.  He 
seems  to  run  them  along  the  lines  which 
the  “Old  Man”  has  used  all  these  years. 
George,  you  will  remember,  plays  the 


ginning  to  blossom,  August  11.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  crops  are  wonderful  for 
feeding  the  cows.  They  now  get  a  little 
sweet  corn  fodder  for  dessert.  They  have 
seen  no  grain  all  Summer  and  have  given 
all  the  milk  a  cow  ought  to  give. 

Cheese. — And  now  we  farmers  may 
have  our  own  regular  hard  cheese — the 
kind  you  can  eat  this  year  or  next.  Mrs. 
Parson  took  her  eight  quarts  of  milk 
and  attended  a  demonstration.  The  Par¬ 
son  was  so  pleased  with  this  prospect 
that  he  bought  her  a  brand-new  eight- 
quart  can  for  a  present.  Of  course  lie 
needs  this  can  for  use  every  Sunday  him¬ 
self.  Did  you  hear  of  the  wife  who  gave 
her  husband  a  set  of  parlor  drapes  for  a 
birthday  present?  But  better  still  when 
the  boy  gave  his  mother  aii  air  rifle  for  a 
t  hristmas  present.  As  for  the  cheese,  it 
is  suxiposed  to  be  aging  or  ripening  down 
in  the  kitchen  somewhere.  The  Parson 
in  his  next,  if  alive,  will  tell  of  its  quality. 

Using  It  All. — Why  not  make  all  the 
use  ot  these  old  big  country  churches? 
Lou  will  remember  we  fixed  off  a  kitchen 
and  a  dining  place  and  a  hall  and  a 
church  all  under  one  roof,  and  now  we 
have  been  working  all  this  last  week  mak¬ 
ing  the  horse  sheds  into  a  place  for  boys 
to  sleep  while  camping.  We  took  down 
a  nearby  building  which  was  given  us. 
and  got  all  material  out  of  it.  We  just 
bought  “roofers”  for  the  front.  We  got 
second-hand  windows  from  a  contractor 
and  put  in  a  floor,  and  we  now  have  a 
fine  room,  25x14  ft.  People  have  given 
us  enough  beds  and  things  to  furnish  it. 
The  Parson  had  10  boys  helping  him 
make  it  over.  They  did  wonderfully  well, 
too.  He  will  have  to  send  in  a  picture 
ot  it  some  day.  How  handy  that  four- 
wheeled  trailer  has  come  in  during  all 
this. 

The  Pond. — As  the  Parson  is  writing 
this,  the  young  folks  are  shouting  and 
laughing  and  having  a  great  time  over  in 
the  pond..  The  mud  had  collected  in  the 
bottom  till  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
swim  with  any  comfort  or  joy.  So  we 
had  a  great  time  cleaning  it  out.  The 
neighbors  turned  to,  and  we  had  four 
horses  and  at  times  more  than  a  dozen 
men  and  boys.  We  got  the  deep  diving 
part  in  good  shape  and  probably  in  the 
Fall  will  do  a  job  on  the  more  shallow 
part. 


five  other  makes. 

“Why  ...  I  remember  .  .  .  and  so  do  you  .  .  .  when  it  sure 
took  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  a  truck  with  a  full-floating  rear 
axle.  Even  today,  the  Ford  is  the  only  truck  at  ANY  price 
that  gives  you  a  V-8  engine  and  offers  you  a  low-cost  engine 
exchange  plan. 

“I’ve  shopped  around.  I  found  out  some  trucks  give  you 
exhaust  valve  seat  inserts.  Some  give  you  a  straddle-mounted 
pinion.  Some  give  you  one  thing,  some  another.  But  this 
Ford  V-8  gives  you.  all  the  important  things  truck  owners 
want  and  need. 

“I  don’t  remember  all  of  them.  But  the  Ford  dealer  has 
a  book  that  tells  all  about  ’em.  He’ll  give  you  a  copy  FREE 
.  .  .  if  you  ask  him  for  it.  Get  this  book  .  .  .  like  I  did  .  .  .  and 
get  the  inside  story  of  the  Ford  V-8  Truck.  If  I  told  you  .  .  . 
you  might  think  I  was  telling  a  whopper.  But  if  you  see  what 
goes  into  this  truck,  you’ll  believe  me. 

“Honestly  .  .  .  nobody  but  Ford  could  build  a  truck  so 
good  and  sell  it  at  the  lowest  truck  price  in  America.’* 


FULL-FLOATING 

ECONOMICAL 

- 1 

LOW-COST  ENGINE 

REAR  AXLE 

V-8  TRUCK  ENGINE 

EXCHANGE  PLAN 

Convenient  terms,  if  desired,  through  facilities  of  Universal  Credit  Company. 


We  have  several  booklets  on 
the  New  Ford  V-8  Truck, 
including  description  of  the 
Ford  Engine  Exchange  Ser¬ 
vice  (whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  engine  for 
a  factory-reconditioned  en¬ 
gine  at  small  cost).  These 
booklets  are  free  on  request. 
Use  coupon  for  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

3670  Schaefer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free 
booklets  on  New  Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine 
Exchange  Service. 

Name _ _ _ 

R  oute _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ State _ 
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See  Them  At  The 
STATE  FAIRS 


At  These  Fairs  : 

New  York  State  Fair, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  I  to  8 

Eastern  States 
Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass. 
Sept.  16  to  22 

N6w  Jersey  State  Fair, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept._25_to  29 

Altamont  Fair, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

York  Fair, 

York,  Pa. 


KEEP  up  with  the  times. 

Go  to  your  state  fair. 
See  the  new  ideas  and  new 
methods,  especially  the  new 
SHAW  DU -ALE  TRAC¬ 
TORS  with  New  AIR 
WHEEL  TIRES  and  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Amaz¬ 
ing  raoney-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc.  Plows, 
cultivates,  seeds,  discs, 
mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs 
belt  and  shop  machines. 
Gear  shift  models,  1  to  5 
h.p.  Costs  3c  per  hr.  to  run. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10 -DAY  TRIAL  OF¬ 
FER.  Address  nearest  office. 
Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  4709, 
Galesburg,  Kans., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


You  Can 
Cash  in  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 


The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  18,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  lVi  ton  truck.  Small 
jdown  payment.  Good  terms. 

Big  Money  Maker 

C.W rite  for  money- 
making  facts 
ttoday.  Get  free 
demonstration. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


RICIIMAN'S  CORN  HARVESTER,  Poonnan’s  Price.  Only  *25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 


Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Increase  your  wheat 
yield  by  using  Crown  Drills. 
Write- 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps.  N.  Y. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
i  varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
’the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nur.sery  Stock  embrac¬ 
ing  Grapes,  Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Shade  Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CIELD  SEEDS— Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
*  Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  dry 
weather  seed  crops  are  very  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  EAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


'12  Crocus  BnUb. 

r'u  With  every  $  I  worth  of  Tulip  and  /  '  , 

'<//  other  bulbs  to  plant  this  fall,  I 
we’ II  send  12  Crocus  bulbs  free.  /  By 

_  Writetodavforfree  Bulb  Book.  J  M{ 

JAMES  VICK,432VickBldg., Rochester, N.Y.  I 


Varieties  Hardy,  Drought-Proof  Iris.  Wide 
range  of  Gorgeous  Colors.  A  Rainbow  in 
jour  Garden  for  only  $1.  Special:  Seven 
varieties  Red  Iris  only  30  cents.  Plant 
now.  Planting  Hints  with  each  order.  Ail 
plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Lists  Free. 
A.  B.  KlATKAM  I ER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PL4HTS— Pntud.  Premier,  Dunlap— *4  00.  Abet 
deen.  Big  Joe,  Brandywine,  Gandy,  Win.  Belt— S4  50 
Fairfax,  Dorsett— S5  50  Everbearing.  Mastodon,  Pi-ogres 
sive— 15.00  Prepaid  300  miles.  Selected  Runners,  Premier 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Farms-to-Market  Roads, — Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  construction  of  14  miles 
of  farms-to-market  roads,  approved  by  the 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.f  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors.  The  State  will  pay  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  $98,050.  The  roads 
will  be  of  gravel,  14  feet  wide.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  roads  is  the  first  step  in 
the  model  county  development  plan  being 
undertaken  in  Tompkins  County  by  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Authority. 

Government  Acquires  Hides. — Fears 
of  hide  merchants  and  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  that  the  already  depressed  leather 
market  would  be  demoralized  by  dumping 
of  hides  from  slaughtered  drought  cattle, 
were  allayed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Re¬ 
lief  Corporation  Aug.  16.  It  announced 
that  beginning  September  5  it  would  take 
over  all  government  acquired  hides  for 
relief  purposes.  The  hides  will  be  kept 
entirely  out  of  commercial  channels,  the 
corporation  said,  adding  that  this  should 
remove  fears  of  government  competition 
in  the  leather  business.  The  announce¬ 
ment  means  that  the  relief  corporation 
has  abandoned  plans  to  set  up  a  separate 
corporation,  backed  by  a  $10,000,000  R. 
F.  C.  loan,  to  dispose  of  the  hides  as  fast 
as  the  market  could  absorb  them.  It  is 
said  the  skins  will  remain  in  storage  un¬ 
til  the  corporation  drafts  plans  for  their 
disposition.  These  are  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  manufacture  of  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods  which  would  be  distributed 
to  the  destitute,  not  only  in  the  drought 
areas  but  through  the  corporation's  na¬ 
tion-wide,  direct  family  relief  plan.  The 
corporation  said  it  was  sending  formal 
notice  of  its  new  policy  to  all  tanners. 
Its  decision  was  of  high  import  to  the 
leather  industry.  The  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  thus  far  has  ac¬ 
quired  for  slaughter  more  than  2,000,000 
head  of  livestock.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  were  killed,  and  the  hides  turned 
over  to  the  packers  in  payment  for  pro¬ 
cessing  the  meat  for  distribution  to  the 
poor.  Many  packers  pushed  the  hides  on 
the  market,  further  depressing  already 
low  prices. 

Changes  in  Crop  Control  Policies. 
— Drastic  revisions  of  the  crop-control 
policies  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  were  being  formulated 
Aug.  16,  following  a  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  that  normal 
surpluses  of  practically  all  staple  farm 
products  had  been  wiped  out  by  drought. 
It  was  definitely  established  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace's  “normal  granary”  plan 
soon  would  be  drafted  into  legislation  for 
submission  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  medium  of  controlled  expansion 
in  the  production  of  principal  food  and 
feed  grains.  Production  control  will  not 
be  abandoned,  but  for  the  coming  year  the 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  expanding 
acreage  to  compensate  for  drought  losses. 
Under  the  new  plan,  stocks  of  surplus 
grain  would  be  stored  on  the  farm  of  the 
producer  and  government  loans  made 
against  them.  The  grain  would  be  placed 
under  seal  and  held  as  security  for  the 
advance,  which  would  be  similar  to  the 
loans  made  last  year  on  corn  and  cotton. 
Eligibility  for  such  loans  would  be  con¬ 
ditioned,  however,  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  farmer  to  produce  during  the  ensuing 
year  only  as  much  grain  as  would  be 
stipulated  by  the  AA_A  benefit  payments, 
in  return  for  an  agreement  to  control 
production,  would  be  continued,  except 
that  instead  of  cash  payments,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  benefit  would  be  paid  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  as  much  of  the  stored 
grain  as  represented  the  money  due  him. 
He  could  dispose  of  this  grain  through 
commercial  channels. 

Gold  Recovered  from  Lost  Liner. — 
According  to  The  London  Bail  Mail,  the 
last  £1,000,000  in  gold  bars  has  been  re¬ 
covered  from  the  wreck  of  the  torpedoed 
White  Star  liner  Laurentic,  lying  120 
feet  tleep,  five  miles  off  the  north  coast 
of  Donegal,  Irish  Free  State.  This  gold, 
brought  up  during  three  months  of  habard- 
ous  work  in  treacherous  seas,  says  The 
Mail,  was  secretly  transferred  to  an  in¬ 
coming  American  liner  and  is  now  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  salvage  ship  At¬ 
tendant,  owned  by  the  Malet  Salvage 
Syndicate  of  London,  is  remaining  over 
the  Laurentic  in  an  effort  to  recover 
notes  which  are  still  a  liability  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Laurentic  was 
sunk  in  1917  while  carrying  £6,000,000  in 
bar  gold  and  silver  to  the  United  States. 
Admiralty  operations  between  1918  and 
1921  succeeded  in  salvaging  £5,000,000. 

Speaker  Rainey  Dies.  —  Speaker 
Henry  T.  Rainey,  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  died  suddenly  at  St.  Louis, 
Aug.  19.  aged  73.  in  the  DePaul  Hospital. 
Born  and  brought  up  on  his  family’s 
homestead  in  Carrollton,  111.,  where  he 
had  lived  throughout  his  life.  Mr.  Rainey 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law  to  run  for 
Congress  in  1902.  From  1903,  when  he 
first  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  he  had  been  re¬ 
turned  by  his  district  except  for  the 
Harding  landslide  in  1920.  Then,  in 
recompense  for  his  usual  majority,  he  ran 
ahead  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been 
an  influential  and  colorful  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  becoming  floor  leader 
and  later  succeeding  Vice-President  Gar¬ 
ner  as  Speaker  in  1933. 


No  Export  Wheat. — Aug.  17  it  was 
stated  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  United 
States  would  be  definitely  out  of  the 
wheat  export  market  in  the  coming  year. 
The  statement  was  brought  out  by  re¬ 
ports  from  London  that  a  tentative  quota 
of  10,000,000  bushels  for  the  1931-35  crop 
year  had  been  allotted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  World  Wheat  Advisory 
Committee.  The  department  explained 
that  even  this  low  figure  was  superfluous, 
as  the  wheat  was  not  available  for  ex¬ 
port.  Present  estimates  predict  a  wheat 
crop  this  year  of  491,000,000  bushels  and 
a  carry-over  of  290, 000, 000  bushels,  or  a 
total  supply  available  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1935,  of  781,000,000 
bushels.  Of  this  amount,  at  least  500,- 
000,000  bushels  will  be  required  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  60.000,000  to  70,000,- 
000  for  seed  and  60,000,000  more  is  usual¬ 
ly  fed  to  livestock.  The  remainder  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  reduced  to  about  80,000,000 
bushels  by  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  live¬ 
stock,  made  necessary  by  crop  failures  in 
feed  and  forage  supplies.  It  would  be 
unsafe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
to  reduce  the  carry-over  below  80,000,- 
000  bushels  in  view  of  the  need  for  meet¬ 
ing  millers’  requirements  during  the 
growing  year.  Wheat  fed  to  livestock 
amounted  in  1932  to  138.000.000  bushels 
as  against  167.000.000  bushels  in  1931 
and  159,000,000  bushels  in  1930. 

Importation  of  Cattle  Feeds.  — 
Steps  by  which  the  government  will  pur¬ 
chase  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  dis¬ 
tribute  supplies  to  supplement  the  na¬ 
tion's  drought  depleted  stocks  of  livestock 
feed  and  forage  were  taken  Aug.  20  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  coincidentally 
with  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by 
President  Roosevelt  empowering  Secre¬ 
tary  Morgenthau  to  admit  such  imports 
duty  free.  Regulations  governing  the 
importation  of  hay  and  forage  from  Cana¬ 
da  are  in  process  of  formulation  by  the 
department's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies,  for  transmission  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  .  Hay  will  be  the  principal  import 
and  it  will  come  from  Eastern  Canada, 
where  it  constitutes  alike  the  most  abund¬ 
ant  and  the  cheapest  of  forage  crops. 

Endless  Chain  Fraud  Agatn. — Paul 
Rosen,  promoter  of  an  endless-chain  en¬ 
terprise,  who  is  serving  a  six  months 
sentence  in  the  Federal  House  of  Deten¬ 
tion  for  mail  fraud,  testified  Aug.  20  in 
Federal  court  that  Raymond  S.  Norris, 
a  former  special  assistant  to  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  General,  had  promised  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  prosecution  in  return  for 
bribes  of  $1,000  a  week.  lie  said  that 
between  $8,000  and  $10,000  had  been 
given  to  Solomon  Charles  Sugarman,  dis¬ 
barred  lawyer,  who  was  sentenced  re¬ 
cently  to  serve  five  years  in  prison  for 
the  same  fraud,  for  delivery  to  Norris  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1933.  Norris  and 
Sugarman  went  on  trial  Aug.  20  before 
Judge  Mortimer  L.  Byers  and  a  jury  on 
the  charge  that  they  had  conspired  to 
impede  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  which  investigated  Rosen’s  en¬ 
terprise,  and  to  deprive  the  United  States 
of  the  “honest,  loyal  and  faithful  services 
of  its  employes.”  Rosen,  examined  by 
Joseph  E.  Brill.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  explained  that  he  and  several 
other  men  who  later  were  convicted  of 
mail  fraud,  had  organized  the  Sheldon 
Hosiery  Company  and  the  Mills  Re¬ 
search  Corporation,  the  endless-chain  en¬ 
terprise. 

Bandits  Rob  Armored  Car. — Aug.  21 
seven  to  ten  bandits  held  up  an  armored 
truck  in  front  of  a  Brooklyn  ice  plant, 
cowed  22  witnesses  with  submachine 
guns,  and  escaped  with  $127,950  in  bills 
and  silver,  the  largest  cash  hold-up  in 
New  York’s  history.  The  hold-up  oc¬ 
curred  on  Bay  Nineteenth  Street,  between 
Cropsey  and  Bath  Avenues,  outside  a 
plant  of  the  Rubel  Ice  Corporation  and 
just  3 V-2  blocks  from  a  police  station.  The 
bandits  waylaid  the  crew  of  three  on  the 
armored  truck  as  the  machine  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  ice  plant  to  pick  up  $150  for 
transfer  to  a  bank.  Covering  all  the  per¬ 
sons  in  the  vicinity  with  machine  guns 
and  revolvers,  the  l’obbers  scooped  the 
money  bags  out  of  the  truck  and  sped  off, 
overlooking  $29,000  in  cash  and  leaving 
behind  one  of  their  own  machine  guns. 
The  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 
The  crew  of  the  armored  truck  regained 
it  and  dashed  in  pursuit,  following  one  of 
the  bandit  cars  for  a  short  distance  down 
Cropsey  Avenue.  The  crew  of  the  truck, 
previously  disarmed,  had  picked  up  the 
machine  gun  the  bandits  had  forgotten 
and  sprayed  bullets  at  the  fugitives  but 
apparently  none  of  the  shots  took  effect, 
and  the  gunmen  easily  made  their  es¬ 
cape.  The  car  into  which  the  stolen 
money  was  loaded  was  abandoned  at  the 
waterfront  19  blocks  away ;  three  of  the 
gunmen  transferred  to  two  speed  boats, 
which  had  been  wating,  and  the  boats 
headed  at  high  speed  out  into  Gravesend 
Bay. 


Peekskill  Flower  Show 

Sept.  31  the  Peekskill  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  This  combines  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  show  of  the  Peekskill  "Hud¬ 
son  Valley”  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Society 
with  the  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Peeks¬ 
kill  Garden  Club,  and  a  fine  exhibit  is 
assured.  The  president  of  the  Dahlia  and 
Gladiolus  Society  is  William  J.  Owen ; 
secretary,  Robert  A.  Vogel,  R.  D.  3,  Lo¬ 
cust  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  from  whom 
further  information  may  be  obtained. 


September  1,  1931 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 


Aug.  29-Sept.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  third  an¬ 
nual  show,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Orangeburg  Fair,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  For 
entry  blanks  and  premium  lists  write 
Horace  II.  Saunders,  Fort  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.,  show  secretary. 

Sept.  1-8.  —  New  York  State  Fail*, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10-11. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Secretary,  George  L.  Slate, 
N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


Sept.  10-15.  —  Albany  -  Schenectady 
County  Fair,  Altamont.  X.  Y. 

Sept.  11. — Second  annual  show,  Peeks¬ 
kill  “Hudson  Valley”  Dahlia  and  Gladio¬ 
lus  Society,  and  fifth  annual  show  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Peekskill,  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15-16.— Combined  annual  flower 
shows  of  the  New  Jersey  Dahlia  Society 
and  the  Bergen  County  Gardeners  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Bell-Ho  Riding  Academy,  113 
Wearimus  Road,  Hohokus,  X.  .T. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  28.  —  Second  annual  Central 
Rural  School  Day  and  Fair.  Central 
School  No.  1,  Averill  Park.  X.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Science  course  for  professional 
gardeners,  continuing  12  weeks,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  in  rooms  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Registrations  made  through  Dr. 
F.  T.  McLean,  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York. 

Jan.  21-25,  3935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Business  Bits 

The  Patrons  Paint  Co.,  Inc.,  211 
Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  has 
announced  the  retirement  of  O.  W.  Inger- 
soll  after  50  years  of  active  service  in 
the  business.  His  son.  J.  C.  Ingersoll, 
who  has  been  associated  with  his  father 
as  vice-president,  has  now  assumed  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  will  be  glad  to  send  a  free  copy 
of  the  Ingersoll  Paint  Book,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  proper  use  of  paint  to  any 
one  who  writes  for  it. 


Anyone  who  contemplates  building  or 
repairing  a  farm  building,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  attractive  illustrated  booklet 
entitled  “Building  Greater  Farm  Profits,” 
published  by  the  Insulite  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  The  book  contains  a 
vast  fund  of  valuable  information  about 
the  proper  construction  of  buildings  and 
includes  plans  for  modern  types  of  Dairy 
Barns,  Poultry  Houses  and  other  farm 
buildings.  The  book  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  any  reader,  who  writes 
for  it  and  mentions  this  paper. 


“Iodine,  Its  Needs  and  Benefits  in 
Feeds  and  Feeding.”  This  is  a  non-teeh- 
nical  summary  of  the  experimental  re¬ 
search  work  done  by  leading  nutritional 
authorities  in  putting  iodine  to  work  to 
produce  healthier  stock,  step  up  livestock 
and  poultry  production  and  reduce  feed¬ 
ing  costs.  Sent  free  by  the  Iodine  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau,  Inc.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York. 


“A  Big  Step  Forward  in  Feeding 
Layers”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  of  inter¬ 
est  to  poultrymen,  sent  free  by  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  Gatherings 

Camillus  Grange  406.  Onondaga  Comi¬ 
ty,  Grange  Master  Burdette  Williams 
presiding,  at  tlieir  August  4  meeting,  held 
a  debate  on  the  subject,  “Does  Supply 
and  Demand  Set  the  Price?” 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Harry  Button, 
Camillus,  on  the  need  for  an  improved 
system  of  distribution  for  farm  products. 
She  stated  that  on  the  same  day  in  Chi¬ 
cago  two  thousand  people  combed  the 
municipal  dumps  for  food,  over  four 
thousand  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  their 
carcasses  either  destroyed  or  used  for 
fertilizer. 

The  affirmative  side  of  the  debated 
question  was  taken  by  B.  F.  Hall  and  H. 
C.  Clausen,  Camillus.  Negative  argument 
was  presented  by  Vernon  Kasson,  Ca¬ 
millus,  and  W.  H.  Kinney,  Elbridge. 

Opening  for  the  affirmative,  Brother 
Hall  stated  that  the  subject  under  debate 
represented  the  oldest  economic  law  in 
the  world,  at  least  until  the  advent  of  the 
NRA,  and  Prof.  George  Warren  into  our 
economic  affairs.  According  to  the  speak¬ 
er.  Prof.  Warren  believes,  and  has  caused 
those  in  control  of  our  national  policies 
to  adhere  to  the  belief,  that  supply  of  and 
demand  for  gold  are  more  important  fac¬ 
tors  than  supply  of  and  demand  for  com¬ 
modities  in  price  determinations.  A  large 
supply  of  gold  would  then  produce  higher 
prices. 

Also  speaking  for  the  affirmative  Broth¬ 
er  Clausen  brought  out  the  following 
points  for  consideration.  Market  prices 
are  constantly  changing  due  to  needs  and 
customs  of  consumers ;  small  receipts  and 
seasonal  demand  may  force  prices  up. 
Business  may  become  panic-stricken  and 
sell  at  a  loss,  thus  forcing  prices  lower 
on  an  already  declining  market.  If  prices 
are  then  forced  low  enough  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  may  result  in  controlled  production. 
Some  other  influencing  factors  of  varying 
importance  on  price  received  for  commo¬ 
dities  are,  season  of  the  year,  buying 
moods,  world  prices,  tariff  regulations, 
and  transportation  costs. 

Replying  for  the  negative.  Brother 
Kasson  stated,  “We  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  monopolistic  dealers  and  interests. 
They  handle  our  farm  products,  and  are 
the  controlling  factor  in  determining 
prices  which  we  receive.  Many  farm 
products  are  highly  perishable  and  can  be 
retained  on  the  farm  for  only  relatively 
short  periods  of  time.  Prices  never  rise 
until  the  major  portion  of  such  products 
have  been  sold  by  the  producer.  Potatoes 
are  a  good  illustration.  Last  year  their 
price  did  not  rise  until  most  of  our  crop 
had  been  necessarily  disposed  of.  Flour 
always  increases  in  value  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  growers  receive  for 
wheat.” 

lie  also  told  of  attending  a  meeting  of 
shoe  dealers  in  Syracuse,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  which  the  price  was  set  on  certain 
shoes  they  were  handling.  In  fixing  this 
price  no  discussion  or  consideration  was 
given  to  the  price  of  leather  or  possible 
consumer  demand. 

In  presenting  his  negative  argument, 
Brother  Kinney  said,  “It  is  human  na¬ 
ture  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible.  Control 
of  economic  production  factors,  and  prices 
received  for  milk  have  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  boards  of  health,  farms  and 
markets  department,  milk  control  hoards, 
and  monopolistic  buying  and  distributing 
interests.  Many  factors  have  tended 
practically  to  eliminate  the  small  milk 
dealer,  thus  preventing  strong,  open  and 
fair  competition. 

The  large  distributing  interests  have  so 
maneuvered  and  manipulated  these  vari¬ 
ous  hoards  that  at  present  producers  of 
milk  must  sell  on  dealer  terms  or  go  out 
of  business.  A  fair  price  based  on  cost  of 
production,  overhead  and  labor,  should  be 
set  for  the  producer;  instead  prices  are 
set  for  the  consumer  alone  which  do  not 
result  in  proportionate  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Under  this  set-up  it  can  be 
seen  that,  in  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  operate.” 

An  appreciative  crowd  of  about  50 
Grangers  listened  to  these  instructive  and 
valuable  thoughts,  K,  W,  l), 


Our  Friends,  the  Wasps  and 
Hornets  s 

I  had  some  cabbage  plants  on  the 
porch  and  have  noticed  an  insect  crawling 
over  the  plants.  I  had  my  feet  upon  the 
railing  when  it  lit  on  my  toe,  with  a  cab¬ 
bage  worm  stretched  the  whole  length  of 
him.  This  insect  is  shaped  like  a  honey 
bee,  only  a  little  longer ;  his  head  and 
jaws  like  wasp,  very  dark  brown  except 
for  the  striping,  which  is  white.  The 
wings  are  transparent,  or  like  a  very  fine 
gauze.  The  stripes  of  the  head  are  a 
triangle  same  as  the  head  close  to  the  out¬ 
side.  Over  the  eye  it  has  one  stripe 
each  about  the  same  width.  There  are 
only  two  stripes  on  the  body.  The  insect 
sat  on  my  toe  for  nearly  10  minutes.  It 
was  very  tame ;  would  let  me  put  my 
finger  within  an  inch  of  it,  then  would 
walk  away  with  worm  held  the  length  of 
its  body  underneath  with  its  legs.  Would 
you  tell  me  what  this  insect  is?  H.  B. 

For  many  years  I  destroyed  every 
wasp  nest  that  I  happened  to  come 
across.  I  lived  in  South  Florida,  Palm 
Beach  County,  for  14  years.  About  three 
years  ago  the  cutworms  were  very  bad, 
much  more  than  usual.  I  watched  a 
wasp ;  in  15  minutes  the  wasp  killed  15 
cutworms.  I  have  watched  the  wasps 
a  number  of  times  since  and  found  them 
killing  cutworms.  Since  then  I  never 
molest  a  wasp  nest.  This  is  written  be¬ 
cause  I  saw  an  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
poisoning  wasps.  They  are  perfectly 
harmless  unless  one  disturbs  their  nest. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  lived  in  Palm 
Beach  County  I  used  no  spray  on  to¬ 
matoes  nor  any  of  my  garden  truck.  I 
had  some  big  wasp  nests  around  the 
buildings.  About  50  quail  made  their 
home  there  because  I  fed  them.  Some 
of  them  would  follow  me  about  the  place. 
Lots  of  other  birds  made  their  home 
there.  The  only  animals  I  did  not  al¬ 
low  on  the  place  were  a  dog  or  cat.  A 
neighbor  had  an  acre  of  tomatoes  on  my 
place.  After  he  looked  over  his  toma¬ 
toes  he  said  he  did  not  find  any  worms. 
He  said  he  had  plenty  of  them  at  home. 
I  think  kindness  to  the  enemies  of  insects 
is  better  than  poison  sprays.  h.  M. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  all 
wasps  and  hornets  as  creatures  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards  nad  to  be  destroyed 
whenever  possible.  Like  most  living  ere- 
tures,  wasps  are  tenacious  of  life  and 
zealous  protectors  of  their  homes  and 
their  young.  Moreover,  wasps  and  bees 
are  equipped  with  the  most  formidable 
weapons  of  defense  of  all  insects.  Many 
insects  can  bite  and  puncture  with  their 
mouth  parts,  but  they  can’t  do  it  as  han¬ 
dily,  neatly  and  effectively  as  the  wasps 
can  puncture  with  their  sting.  So  far  as 
the  relations  of  these  insects  to  human 
beings  are  concerned,  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  sting  of  the  common 
social  wasp  or  bee  is  simply  a  weapon  of 
defense  which  is  not  used  so  long  as  the 
insects  are  not  disturbed  or  threatened 
with  injury. 

There  are,  however,  certain  wasps,  es¬ 
pecially  the  solitary  ones,  which  use  their 
sting  as  a  weapon  of  offense  in  procuring 
food.  They  are  most*  interesting  in  their 
habits,  but  are  seldom  observed  by  hu¬ 
mans.  These  wasps  hunt  spiders,  crickets, 
caterpillars  and  other  insects,  carry  the 
victims  to  their  nests,  which  have  been 
previously  dug  in  the  ground,  or  in  soft 
wood,  or  perhaps  has  been  fashioned  out 
of  mud,  and  store  the  paralyzed  prey  as 
food  for  the  young  wasps. 

Some  of  the  solitary  wasps  provision 
their  nests  with  caterpillars  only.  It  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  these  that  C.  H.  B. 
saw  carrying  away  the  cabbage  worms, 
and  which  alighted  on  his  toe.  The  very 
fact  that  the  wasp  voluntarily  came  in 
contact  with  a  human  shows  that  it  was 
not  pugnacious  or  unfriendly.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  caterpillars  carried  away  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  these  solitary  wasps  is  fairly 
astonishing.  Unquestionably,  the  good 
they  perform  in  this  way  is  very  consid¬ 
erable.  The  observations  of  II.  M.  in 
Florida,  where  he  records  the  killing  of 
15  cutworms  in  15  minutes,  gives  a  very 
impressive  example  of  the  beneficial  work 
of  these  wasps. 

If  any  reader  is  interested  in  these  in¬ 
sects  and  cares  to  know  more  of  their 
ways,  the  book  “Wasps  and  Their  Ways” 
by  Margaret  Morley  will  be  found  very 
interesting.  g.  w.  h. 


Insurance  records  show  skids  cause  five  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  accidents  as  blowouts— 8,400 
tests  prove  “  G -3”  All-Weather  stops  quickest! 

BRAKES  may  stop  your  wheels  —  but  only  tires  that 
GRIP  can  stop  your  car! 

And  not  every  tire  has  sufficient  grip  to  stop  your  car  in 
time.  Far  from  it. 

For  8,400  stopping  tests  prove  that  the  new  “G-3”  All- 
Weather  will  stop  your  car  quicker  than  any  other  tire; 
that  even  new  tires  of  other  makes  slide  14  to  19 %  farther 
after  applying  the  brakes  —  smooth,  worn  tires  as  much  as 
17%  farther. 

You  never  know  when  you  may  need  this  “Goodyear 
Margin  of  Safety”— when  fate  may  hang  by  inches. 

Why  Goodyears  Stop  Quickest 

Look  in  the  center  of  the  tread  where  the  tire  rests  on 
the  road,  and  you  will  see  why  Goodyear  Tires  give  you 
this  safety  margin.  Goodyears  give  you  real  traction 
there  —  husky,  sharp-edged,  firm-holding  blocks  of  rub¬ 
ber  that  grip  the  road  with  the  full  power  of  your  brakes . 

In  the  new  “  G-3”  you  get  more  of  these  non-skid  blocks 
than  ever  before  —  in  a  wider,  flatter,  huskier  tread  that 
keeps  its  grip  43 %  longer  than  even  former  Goodyears. 


Grange  at  Maine  State  Fair 

The  Maine  State  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Lewiston,  September  3-8,  is  making  a 
special  appeal  to  Grange  members.  The 
local  Pomona  will  mainitain  a  rest  and 
reception  room  for  visiting  patrons,  with 
an  entertainment  program  for  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  There  are  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  Grange  exhibits  for  substantial 
prizes  and  much  interest  is  already  being 
manifested.  w.  L.  s. 

Auburn,  Me. 


Japanese  Millet  for  Hay 

What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  Japa¬ 
nese  millet  when  using  as  a  substitute 
for  hay?  Many  farmers  have  turned  to 
millet  in  order  to  supplement  their  small 
supplies  of  hay,  but  very  few  of  them,  I 
find,  have  ever  attempted  to  use  it  for 
Winter  feed.  Some  say  it  cannot  be  cured 
so  as  to  be  put  in  the  barns.  Who  has 
had  experience  in  this  matter?  e.  d.  l. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Curing  Japanese  millet  is  a  tough  job 
in  our  ordinary  hay  weather.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  curing  such  stuff. 


And  while  blowouts  cause  only  4/10ths  of  1%  of  accidents 
today,  Goodyear  gives  you  the  best  possible  protection 
against  that  slight  hazard  by  building  every  ply  with 
patented  Supertwist  Cord  that  is  61%  more  resilient  than 
other  cord. 

Don’t  let  “scare”  advertising  blind  you;  your  most  im¬ 
portant  need  is  non-skid  grip.  Why  flirt  with  fate  —  when 
the  Goodyear  Margin  of  Safety  costs  no  more? 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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McCormick-Deering  1-row  Power-Driven  Potato 
Digger  equipped  with  the  special  3-«peed  trans¬ 
mission  which  is  available  for  both  the  1-row  and 


and  Low  Cost 
Potato  Harvest 


2-row  power-driven  diggers. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  POTATO  DIGGERS  provide  an  effi¬ 
cient,  low-cost  method  of  harvesting  the  potato  crop.  A  variety 
of  horse-drawn  and  power-driven  diggers  are  available  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  potato  growers.  There  are  seven  horse-drawn  diggers. 
Three  are  6-foot  diggers  and  three  are  7-foot.  All  have  22-inch  eleva¬ 
tors  except  the  No.  9  which  has  a  26-inch  elevator.  Special  tractor 
hitches  can  be  secured.  There  is  also  a  digger  for  small  acreages. 


Power-driven  diggers  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  are  built  in 
1-row  and  2-row  models,  both  7*foot  in  size,  with  26-inch  elevators. 
Power  to  operate  the  elevating  mechanism  is  obtained  from  the 
tractor  engine  through  the  power  take-off.  In  some  soil  conditions 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  change  the  speed  of  the  elevator  quickly. 
This  is  provided  for  in  these  diggers  by  an  automobile-type  trans¬ 
mission  with  three  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse  which  can  be 
supplied  as  an  attachment. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  near  you  for  information  on 
the  McCormick-Deering  Digger  best  suited  for  your  conditions. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Potato  Diggers 


At  lowest  Cost  is  necessary.  The  liay  crop 
is  short — milk  prices  are  low. 


FULL  SILO  is  the  ONLY  ANSWER 

.Immediate  Delivery  on  BIB-STONE  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO  (wind-proof,  storm¬ 
proof.  rot-proof — guaranteed). 

LEROY  WOOD  STAVE  SILOS— New 
features  patented  1932. 

Good  2nd  Hand  Wood  Stave  Silos  in 
stock. 

They’re°Sol€l**0,e  LE  ROY  SILOS 


R 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fUT*  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FHEIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  youT  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  E,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 


$1 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping,  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  front.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 

With  double  thick  glass  -  --  --  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  25c  extra  per  sash  on  glazed  aaah  only. 
Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  1232 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSES 

for  early  crops  and  all-year-around  production  of 
plants  of  any  kind.  Will  last  a  lifetime  and  may  be 
installed  at  costs  that  assure  good  profits.  Widths 
8  feet  to  60  feet.  Any  desirable  length.  Steam  or 
hot  water  heated. 

Low  price  on  material  only  or  on  complete  erec¬ 
tion,  including  healing  system  and  benches.  Tell 
us  your  needs  and  ask  for  Catalog  1031  describing  70 
standard  types  and  sizes. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  NAT  CO 


TILE  SILO 


Write  lor  new  low  prices 
end  complete  information 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CORPORATION  | 
Fulton  Bldg.,  •  •  •  •  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  c/uick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  High  School  Situation 


The  high  school  situation  is  one  not 
easily  understood,  because  it  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  people  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  and  so  thoroughly  hidden  behind  a 
definite  system  of  propaganda,  that  its 
purpose  and  processes  are  seldom  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  within  the  observation  of 
the  people.  Discussion  of  high  school 
work  usually  consists  of  eulogies  of  a 
theoretical  high  school  that  has  never 
existed,  and  cannot  exist  under  present 
type  of  control.  These  ideals  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  actual  situation  that 
to  discuss  high  schools  as  they  actually 
exist  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  severest 
censure. 

However,  the  present  situation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  support,  and  especially  .  the  cost 
to  small  towns,  is  such  that  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  some  persons  are  now 
ready  to  listen  to  the  facts  regarding 
these  items  of  public  expense.  What  I 
have  to  say  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  high  school  teaching  and  of  fitting 
many  teachers  for  high  school  work. 
These  teachers  have  gone  into  many  dif¬ 
ferent  States  and  their  reports  to  me 
would  indicate  that  the  situation  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  first  fact  to  get  clearly  in  mind  is 
that  the  modern  high  school  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  so  far  as  those  in  control  have 
forced  its  growth,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  a  type  of  college  graduate 
unable  to  find  satisfactory  employment  in 
some  other  line.  The  boys  and  girls  have 
been  a  secondary  consideration,  if  con¬ 
sidered  at  all,  beyond  that  of  devising 
schemes  to  force  their  attendance  at  the 
schools.  As  this  organized  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  has  been  carried  on  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  faculty  meetings  and 
through  special  committee  meetings  and 
teachers’  organizations,  the  public  will 
not  have  the  information  it  ought  to  have 
regarding  this  deliberate  attack  upon  the 
public  revenues  until  it  is  sufficiently 
aroused  to  procure  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  activities  of  school  authorities  and 
higher  education,  with  full  authority  to 
compel  testimony  and  examine  all  those 
who  can  supply  information. 

Whitewash  commissions  composed  of 
school  people,  who  know  what  the  facts 
are,  and  how  to  investigate  so  as  to 
avoid  disclosing  the  facts,  will  not  aid  in 
improving  conditions.  The  commissions 
must  be  composed  of  those  who  want  the 
facts  and  know  how  to  get  them,  with 
none  on  the  commission  to  hinder  effec¬ 
tive  inquiry. 

While  we  may  hope  for  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  public  school  affairs  as  the  one 
essential  leading  to  better  schools  at  far 
less  expense,  we  may  at  once  make  some 
changes  that  will  relieve  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  With  so  large  an  enterprise  as 
public  education,  we  may  properly  ex¬ 
pect  the  personnel  to  contain  some  in¬ 
dividuals  of  initiative  and  independence 
who  will  here  and  there  carry  on  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  what  may 
be  accomplished.  Altogether,  much  has 
been  done  indicating  how  better  schools 
may  be  had  at  less  expense,  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  so  reorganizing  public  educa¬ 
tion  as  greatly  to  improve  results  while 
at  the  same  time  greatly  reducing  ex¬ 
penses. 

At  this  time  we  shall  consider  but  one 
of  these  improvements,  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  small  community.  Some 
years  ago  the  problem  arose  of  providing- 
high  school  facilities  for  pupils  in  remote 
places — places  so  far  removed  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  even  transportation.  This  led  to 
the  experiment  of  providing  work  by 
correspondence,  to  be  done  in  the  homes, 
with  no  personal  teacher  aid.  So  success¬ 
ful  was  this  type  of  instruction  that  it 
was  extended,  both  ways — both  to  col¬ 
lege  students  and  to  pupils  doing  grade 
work. 

As  the  years  passed  and  some  of  these 
students  were  able  to  attend  regular 
schools,  it  was  found  that  working  alone 
without  teacher  aid  had  tended  to  develop 
initiative  and  a  thoroughness  in  work 
that  was  superior  to  that  usually  attained 
by  boys  and  girls  having  the  privilege  of 
regular  school  attendance  and  personal 
teacher  supervision.  The  correspondence 
work  proved  to  have  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages.  It  was  a  special 
privilege  instead  of  a  lack  of  opportunity. 

From  this  beginning,  the  use  of  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  has  developed  until  it 
is  a  regularly  recognized  feature  of  public 
school  work  in  many  States.  It  is  now 
used  to  supplement  courses  in  regular 
schools.  Its  thorough  efficiency  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question.  Corre¬ 
spondence  courses  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  only  cheaper  but  better  to  take  the 
courses  to  the  boys  and  girls  than  to  haul 
the  boys  and  girls  to  the  schools. 

There  is  therefore  no  longer  any  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse  for  hauling  high  school 
pupils  to  any  school  or  paying  their  tui¬ 
tion  outside  of  their  local  community. 
Rural  people  and  taxpayers  generally 
should  unite  on  the  one  proposition  of  no 
more  funds  for  transportation  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  school  attendants,  and  no  more  tuition 
for  high  school  pupils.  These  two  items 
cut  from  school  budgets  will  in  many 
cases  reduce  taxes  to  a  bearable  amount. 

With  the  qualifications  now  required 
for  rural  teachers,  much  high  school  work 
can  be  carried  on  in  (he  one-teaclier 
schools,  with  only  nominal  aid  by  corre¬ 


spondence.  In  many  of  these  local  schools 
the  high  school  pupils  can  begin  practice¬ 
teaching  by  aiding  the  teacher  in  caring 
for  the  lower  grades.  This  will  begin  the 
training  of  a  superior  type  of  teachers  be¬ 
sides  greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

Of  course  this  plan  for  better  instruc¬ 
tion  and  less  expense  will  be  opposed  to 
the  limit  by  the  higher  institutions  and 
the  centralized  control,  but  enough  has 
already  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate 
its  superiority  over  present  extravagant 
methods.  People  must  take  this  public 
school  situation  into  their  own  hands,  and 
with  a  united  effort  oppose  the  deliberate 
extravagance  and  inefficiency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  control,  or  else  pay  confiscatory  taxes 
as  the  present  regime  requires. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  ir.  selden. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

After  a  long  silence  I  write  from  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  prolonged 
drought  is  the  subject  that  preoccupies 
all  minds.  For  many  weary  weeks  we 
have  scanned  the  sky  for  rain  clouds. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  clouds  that  ap¬ 
peared  capable  of  rain  would  appear. 
They  would  advance  on  us,  full  of  prom¬ 
ise.  but  only  to  speedily  drift  away  on 
what  seemed  well-defined  tracks.  Often 
we  could  see  showers  falling  a  few  miles 
away,  but  the  home  area  remain  un¬ 
blessed.  The  drought  would  have  been 
far  more  tolerable  if  unaccompanied  by 
intense  heat,  but  day  after  (lay  the  ther¬ 
mometer  would  range  from  100  to  108. 
We  used  a  4  (K)-ft.  hose  to  water  plants 
near  the  house,  but  the  scorching  sun 
seemed  many  times  to  nullify  any  bene¬ 
fit.  Plants  that  received  only  dry  culti¬ 
vation  sometimes  appeared  to  withstand 
the  drought  better  than  those  given  drink. 
A  number  of  Spring-set  elm  trees,  over¬ 
sized  and  of  poor  type,  planted  along  a 
main  highway,  were  watered  once  a  week 
by  road  employes  and,  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  have  survived.  Gladiolus  planted 
away  from  trees  and  protected  by  a  dust 
mulch  have  done  remarkably  well  in  pro¬ 
ducing  some  third-rate  spikes  but  those 
planted  between  two  rows  of  peach  trees 
will  produce  very  few  salable  flowers. 
This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  Summer  that 
the  Gladiolus  has  been  unable  to  develop 
well  on  account  of  drought,  and  it  is  very 
discouraging.  I  add  a  few  new  kinds 
each  year  and  then  have  no  opportunity 
to  appraise  their  real  value.  We  cut  ail 
spikes  that  have  one  opened  flower,  some¬ 
times  those  with  buds  showing  some 
color,  and  take  them  to  a  cool  basement 
and  put  in  water.  This  is  done  before 
breakfast.  The  irrigated  rows  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  planted  very  early,  produced  lots  of 
nice  flowers,  but  were  exhausted  before 
the  field  rows  began  to  produce,  and  for 
a  few  days  we  could  not  supply  the 
limited  demand. 

The  Dahlias,  too,  have  been  hard  hit. 
I  invested  freer  than  usual  in  new  varie¬ 
ties,  hoping  to  have  a  fine  Fall  show  for 
visitors.  These  were  mostly  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  that  I  first  planted  in  deep  flats 
and  that  grew  strong  and  sturdy  and 
were  well  hardened  off.  For  a  long  time 
they  grew  well  in  the  field,  but  as  the 
heat  and  drought,  increased  most  of  them 
died.  Plants  from  tubers  showed  some 
greater  resistance.  They  did  not  respond 
well  to  watering.  In  the  main  field  the 
danger  of  planting  in  the  vicinity  of 
peach  trees  was  again  illustrated.  With 
plenty  of  rain  we  should  probably  have 
noticed  little  damage  but  in  prolonged 
drought  tree  roots  travel  far  in  search  of 
moisture. 

Early  Irish  potatoes,  fertilized  and 
well  tilled,  yielded  a  moderate  crop.  Late 
potatoes  have  been  planted  about  three 
weeks,  and  very  few  are  above  ground. 
They  have  had  up  till  now  one  good 
shower.  Garden  truck  is  generally  a 
failure  after  a  good  start  but  tomatoes, 
those  great  drought  resisters,  are  supply¬ 
ing  the  table  with  a  fair  grade  of  fruit. 
Last  night,  the  last  day  of  .Tilly,  there 
was  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  west,  a  fav¬ 
orable  sign  of  rain.  Sure  enough  at 
about  10  o’clock,  thunder  began  to  roll 
and  lightning  flash,  and  soon  we  heard 
the  welcome  patter  of  raindrops.  Despite 
the  angry  heavens  there  was  no  down¬ 
pour,  but  showers  throughout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  night  gave  a  fall  of  an  inch. 
This  morning  the  temperature  was  far  be¬ 
low  its  usual  degree,  and  cloudy  skies 
have  helped  maintain  the  coolness.  The 
coming  of  this  rain  was  a  real  life-saver 
for  this  area.  If  torrid  weather  does  not 
at  once  return  and  resume  its  sway  many 
of  us  will  begin  to  plant  Fall  gardens. 

Most  of  our  small  income  just  now 
comes  from  the  peach  orchard.  It  is  not 
an  extensive  one,  but  with  a  good  suc¬ 
cession  of  varieties  that  never  leave  us 
without  fruit.  Prices  range  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  All  the  early  peaches  are  clings 
or  semi-clings,  and  just  now  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  we  find  the  first  free¬ 
stones.  While  a  few  ti'ees  are  barren 
most  of  them  are  so  loaded  that  numer¬ 
ous  props  are  a  necessity.  The  trees  are 
old  and  the  limbs  break  easily.  Most 
housewives  hold  back  for  t  he  Elbert  a  or 
J.  H.  Hale,  the  great  canning  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches  that  ripen  here  the  middle 
of  August.  This  year  for  the  first  time 
we  secured  the  use  of  a  power  sprayer  by 
co-operating  with  a  neighbor. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.  l.  r.  .Johnson. 
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During  the  last  three  Winters  I  have 
stored  my  Dahlia  tubers  in  pits  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  1  think  it  was  a  little  note 
on  the  editorial  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  gave  me  the  idea.  If  my  memory 
serves  the  editor  said  he  wintered  Ins 
Gladiolus  conns  i  na  pit,  burying  tops 
and  conns,  and  in  the  Spring  the  tops 
had  rotted  so  the  corms  were  easy  to 
“shell.” 

I  had  often  had  Dahlia  tubers  spoil  in 
Winter,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  be  kept  in  a  pit  and  come  out  in 
as  good  condition  as  potatoes  or  apples 
do.  So  I  tried  pitting  a  few  Dahlia 
tubers  and  Gladiolus  corms  in  the  I  all 
of  1981,  using  my  most  undesirable 
varieties. 

That  was  an  average  Idaho  Winter, 
about  10  weeks  long  and  not  very  cold. 
I  forget  how  many  times  the  temperature 
touched  zero ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times.  Zero  weather  does  not  last  long 
usually  in  Sunny  Southern  Idaho.  The 
temperature  will  begin  to  fall  and  finally 
reach  zero  some  night.  Then  it  gets 
warmer  and  within  two  or  three  days  we 
will  be  going  without  overcoats.  If  we 
have  a  heavy  snowfall  it  may  be  gone  in 
a  few  days  or  it  may  remain  with  us  a 
week  or  more,  but  in  the  end  a  Chinook 
wind  comes  out  of  the  west_  and  literally 
carries  the  snow  away.  When  the  Chi¬ 
nook  first  reaches  us  it  seems  very  cold 
and  chilling,  but  pretty  soon  it  begins  to 
get  warmer,  and  presently  it  is  as  balmy 
as  Spring.  The  snow  begins  to  get  thin¬ 
ner  on  the  ground,  and  before  we  know 
it  there  .is  no  snow  nor  any  mud  under 
it,  because  the  wind  absorbs  it  and  car¬ 
ries  it  east  to  deposit  the  vapor  to  which 
the  snow  has  changed,  on  the  mountains 
oast  of  us  in  the  shape  of  snow  again. 


once  was.  It  is  very  rich  in  lime  and  has 
become  a  sort  of  a  friable  shale  very  easy 
to  dig  into,  and  never  very  wet.  At  my 
place  there  is  two  feet  of  this  hardpan 
and  then  comes  solid  lava  rock  at  8 
feet  below  the  surface. 

I  dig  my  pit  30  inches  deep  and  large 
enough  so  there  will  be  only  two  layers  of 
tubers  in  it  after  they  are  carefully 
spread  out  in  a  way  that  the  weight  on 
them  will  not  break  the  tubers  from  the 
stems.  I  put  under  the  tubers  enough 
leaves  or  hay  to  make  it  two  inches  deep 
when  pressed  down  by  the  weight  on  it. 
Then  I  fill  the  pit  level  full.  I  have  used 
both  hay  and  leaves  from  my  shade  trees 
for  this  filling  with  equally  good  results. 
After  the  pit  is  filled  level  full  with  the 
filling  I  get  on  it  and  tramp  it  down.  By 
filling  the  pit  before  tramping  the  tubers 
are  not  injured.  I  keep  on  putting  in 
filling  and  tramping  it  down  until  the  pit 
is  level  full  of  solidly  packed  hay  or 
leaves.  Then  I  pile  the  earth  from  the 
pit  over  the  filling  and  as  much  more 
that  is  taken  from  the  surrounding  soil. 
When  the  job  is  finished  the  tubers  have 
have  over  them  about  two  feet  of  solidly 
packed  hay  or  leaves  and  two  feet  or 
more  of  earth.  Hereafter  when  I  have 


finished  burying  them  I  am  going  to  for¬ 
get  them  until  the  next  Spring,  because  I 
shall  know  they  will  be  all  right  when  I 
take  them  out. 

How  this  plan  will  work  in  a  country 
where  the  soil  is  soaking  full  of  water  ail 
Winter  I  do  not  know.  In  Southern 
Idaho  the  hay  or  leaves  will  be  dry  when 
taken  out  in  the  Spring.  Not  absolutely 
dry,  of  course,  but  it  will  never  get  so 
wet  that  it  will  decay  during  the  Winter. 

What  most  appeals  to  me  is  the  ease 
with  which  immature  seedlings  that  have 
never  blossomed  can  be  given  another 
chance  the  second  year,  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  County,  Idaho. 


Advice  from  the  Apple 
Butter  Belt 

In  Brevities  I  note  your  question  as  to 
the  uses  of  apple  butter,  and  since  I  was 
born  “with  an  apple  butter  spoon  in  my 
mouth,”  I  feel  competent  to  reply. 

Southern  Pennsylvania  is  the  “Apple 
Butter  Belt.”  Here  no  self-respecting 
farmer  or  villager  but  makes  and  stores 
many  gallons  of  this  delicious  “spread." 
and  after  all  that  is  its  chief  use,  not  as 
a  “lubricant  for  dry  bread,”  but  as  any 
jelly  or  jam  might  be  used  together  with 
bread,  rolls  or  biscuits,  preferably  fresh 
and  hot.  Hot  cakes  or  waffles  with  ap¬ 


ple  butter !  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  delicious.  Sandwiches  of  apple  but¬ 
ter  and  cottage  cheese  are  delicate  and 
tasty.  Our  little  grandson  loves  his  dish 
of  apple  butter  and  rich  cream,  and  many 
people  serve  it  this  way,  with  or  without 
cream.  Pumpkin  pie  with  apple  butter; 
apple  butter  pie  or  tart ;  apple  butter 
served  in  patty  shells,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  uses  of  this  by-product  of  the  home 
orchard. 

Each  family  has  its  own  favorite  ap¬ 
ple  butter  recipe.  Ours  for  many  years 
has  been  50  gallons  sweet  cider,  three 
bushels  cored  apples,  40  lbs.  sugar,  spiced 
to  taste  and  boiled  long  enough  to  be 
thick,  but  not  too  stiff.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  is  sound  clean  fruit  and  varieties 
blended  for  flavor.  Chester  j.  tyson. 

Adams  County,  Pa. 


“The  premium,”  said  the  insurance 
agent,  “is  very  small.  For  only  30  shil¬ 
lings  your  house  is  insured  for  a  period 
of  three  years.”  “You  mean  you'll  pay 
me  £1,000  if  my  house  burns  down  dur¬ 
ing  that  time?”  questioned  the  lady  of 
the  house.  “Exactly.”  asserted  the  agent. 
“Of  course,  wre  make  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  first.”  “That's  what  I  thought.” 
said  the  lady,  as  she  closed  the  door  firm¬ 
ly.  “I  might  have  known  there’d  be  a 
catch  in  it  somewhere.”  —  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 
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National  Recovery  Wheat  Fertilizer 
For  Fall  1 934 


Today,  the  following-  brand  of  fertilizer  has  been  made 
011  all  the  information  gathered  in  a  decade,  to  produce  our 


The  Winter  of  1932-33  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  one.  It  began  the  middle 
of  November,  four  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  it  kept  right  on  being  Winter 
until  late  in  March.  We  had  snowfall 
after  snowfall  and  sub-zero  temperature 
for  days  in  succession  several  times.  I 
had  buried  all  my  Dahlias  and  part  of 
my  Gladiolus  that  Fall,  and  before  Win¬ 
ter  ended  concluded  I  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  but  when  I  took  them  out  of  the 
pit  when  growing  weather  came  not  a 
tuber  or  a  conn  had  been  lost. 

Last  Winter  was  a  very  exceptional 
one.  We  had  only  three  inches  of  snow¬ 
fall  during  the  whole  Winter,  and  the 
coldest  morning  was  nine  above  zero. 
There  was  less  than  two  inches  of  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  entire  Winter.  I  never 
wear  an  overcoat  unless  I  need  it,  and 
last  Winter  I  had  my  overcoat  on  just 
three  times  when  I  was  going  on  long 
drives.  I  had  buried  my  Dahlia  tubers 
deeper  than  ever,  but  did  not  bury  any 
Gladiolus  corms  because  I  never  have  had 
any  trouble  keeping  them  in  the  cellar. 
The  Winter  was  so  warm  that  I  con¬ 
cluded  my  Dahlias  would  grow  in  the  pit 
and  probably  spoil,  but  when  I  opened 
the  pit  they  were  all  right,  every  bunch 
of  tubers  with  big  fat  buds  on  them 
ready  to  grow  at  once. 

Late  in  the  Spring  of  1933  a  seedsman 
friend  sent  me  some  Dahlia  seed.  It  was 
really  too  late  to  plant  them,  but  he  told 
me  they  were  old  seeds  from  some  spe¬ 
cial  flowers  that  had  been  overlooked  and 
held  over,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
they  would  grow  at  all.  Just  six  of  them 
grew,  but  they  were  planted  so  late  that 
they  only  got  to  be  about  a  foot  high, 
and  I  thought  they  were  good  for  noth¬ 
ing.  But  when  I  was  pitting  my  Dahlias 
1  lifted  these  seedling  plants,  and  each 
of  them  had  some  little  immature  tubers 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  I 
threw  them  down  in  a  pile  and  when  1 
had  the  pit  ready  to  cover  up  I  picked 
them  up  and  threw  them  in  on  top  of  the 
larger  ones.  When  I  opened  the  pit  last 
Spring  these  tubers  had  kept  perfectly 
and  were  budded,  so  1  planted  them,  and 
today  if  I  did  not  know  where  they  were 
planted  I  could  not  tell  them  from  the 
plants  from  matured  tubers.  Year  after 
year  I  have  been  throwing  away  imma¬ 
ture  Dahlia  seedlings,  when  each  one  was 
potentially  a  good  variety. 

I  do  not  grow  many  Dahlias.  A  row 
100  teet  long  is  my  limit  usually,  but  last 
year  I  had  two  rows.  When  I  want  to 
see  Dahlias  of  many  beautiful  varieties  I 
go  out  to  the  Dahlia  farm  owned  by  Mrs. 
Bennett,  six  miles  from  my  place,  so  it 
does  not  take  a  very  large  pit  to  hold 
what  tubers  I  save.  Each  year  I  discard 
the  most  undesirable  varieties  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  better  ones  that  l  shall  buy 
the  next  Spring.  1  may  have  anywhere 
up  to  200  seedlings,  but  so  far  only  about 
one  in  200  has  been  good  enough  to  keep, 
hut  every  one  will  be  worth  growing,  so 
seedlings  do  not  require  much  Winter 
room. 

Our  soil  is  lava  ash  for  about  18  inches 
deep  at  my  place.  Under  this  is  what 
we  call  hardpan,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  but  it  is  not  hard.  All  of  South¬ 
ern  Idaho  was  once  a  great  lake  with 
mountains  on  every  side,  and  these  moun¬ 
tains  were  volcanoes  which  in  the  course 
of  years  spewed  out  boiling  lava  enough 
to  make  a  layer  which  we  know  is  700 
feet  deep  all  over  Southern  Idaho,  part  of 
Nevada  and  Northeastern  California;  Mt. 
Lassen  in  California  being  about  the 
western  limit  and  still  active.  The  hard- 
pan  I  have  mentioned  is  the  debris  that 
settled  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  that 


National  Prosperity  Brand 
For  1 934  Wheat 
The  Achievement  of  the  Age 

2—12—6 

Nitrogen  Derived  From: 

Pure  Fish 
Pure  Blood 

Pure  Dissolved  Animal 
Base 

Pure  Slaughterhouse  Tankage 

Pure  Natural  Guano 
(Peruvian) 

Neutral  KILN-DRIED  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid  Derived 
From: 


WITH  OTHER  GOODS 

No  fanner  can  afford  to 
We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing 

High  yields  mean  low  production  costs. 

In  talking  with  the  wheat  growers  for  many  years  in 
the  different  states,  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  as  far  west 
as  and  including  Indiana, 


Pure  Dissolved  Animal  Bone 
Superphosphate 

Water  Soluble  Potash  Derived  From: 

Sulphate  of  Potash 
Muriate  of  Potash 
Carbonate  of  Potash 

SPECIAL  FEATURE -200  pounds  of  BONE  FLOUR  to 
neutralize  any  soil  acidity  is  another  very  important  crop- 
producing  feature  of  these  goods. 


WITH  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 

use  inferior  fertilizer.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 

of  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
the  cost  of  production  per  bushel. 


All  Agree  That: 

A  large  proportion  of  fertilizers  made  today  contain 
little  Organic.  Organic  sources  have  become  too  high- 
priced,  being  used  largely  as  poultry  and  hog  feed ;  but 
our  soils  are  very  largely  dependent  on  Organic  Matter, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  wheat. 

Anyone  can  grow  wheat,  but  only  a  few  who  go  about 
it  properly  grow  bumper  crops  in  each  section.  The  con¬ 
version  of  Nitrogen  into  Nitrates,  which  is  the  form  in 
which  the  plants  absorb  it,  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  soil  bacteria ;  and  these  bacteria  need  Or¬ 
ganic  Matter  on  which  to  feed. 

ORGANIC  NITROGEN  is  therefore  a  most 
valuable  form.  Wheat  guanos  made  under  this 
system  produce  by  far  the  biggest  crops,  as  they 
have  Nitrogen  in  Organic  form. 

Fish  and  Dissolved  Animal  Matter  are  the 
best  forms  of  Organic  Nitrogen  for  wheat  produc¬ 
ing.  Even  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  country, 
while  not  familiar  with  all  the  1934  scientific 
discoveries,  never-the-less  had  found  by  actual 
experiment  the  basic  fact  that  Fish  produced 
the  best  crops. 


National  Prosperity  Brand 
For  Wheat 

2—1 2-6 

Is  a  special  No  Filler 
Fertilizer 

It  Is  All  Plant  Food 


WE  STAND  BACK  OF  OUR 
PROSPERITY  BRAND 

We  know  what  plant  food  goes  into  it  and 
we  know  what  this  plant  food  should  do. 

Years  of  experimenting  in  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  ;  numerous  consultations  with  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture ;  the  use  of  rare  and 
costly  plant  foods— all  have  proved  that  noth¬ 
ing  beats  the  good  old  Standard  FISH  AND 
ANIMAL  BASE.  All  claim  it  to  be  the  best  of 
wheat  invigorators. 


PROSPERITY  BRAND 


We  are  pricing  our  goods  lower  than  many  other  reliable  manufacturers.  We  can  do  this  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not 

have  traveling  salesmen  but  sell  by  mail,  and  this  saving  in  sales  cost  is  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form  of  lower  prices,  as  it 
should  be.  You  are  your  own  salesman  when  you  buy  from  us.  DON’T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  farmers  to  come  and  see  their  fertilizers  mixed.  It  is  educational  and  will  be 
extremely  interesting. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Sl1 R.  J?ei?011,  We  ^se  e?ei'y  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dirterences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NEW  York  will  elect  a  chief  executive  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Governor  Lehman  has  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  The 
Republicans  have  not  indicated  their  choice  of  a 
candidate.  They  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in 
their  membership  an  outstanding  citizen  eminently 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  this  high  office.  His  high 
civic  ideals  and  unflinching  integrity  are  known. 
His  conspicuous  ability  has  been  demonstrated.  He 
has  the  confidence  of  business,  the  respect  of  labor, 
the  unqualified  trust  of  farmers  and  the  admiration 
of  statesmen.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the 
leaders  of  his  party  are  searching  the  by-ways  of  the 
State  for  an  available  candidate  and  at  the  same 
time  overlooking  so  conspicuously  outstanding  a 
statesman  as  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  County. 

* 

AS  A  DRY-WEATHER  plant  Alfalfa  frequently 
makes  a  remarkable  showing  compared  with 
other  forage  crops.  The  reason  is  its  deep  root 
system,  so  that  ordinary  drought  does  not  pinch  the 
roots.  Growers  have  noticed  the  fact  particularly 
this  year  when  other  crops  have  failed.  Of  course 
this  refers  to  a  real  Alfalfa  field — not  one  that  is 
struggling  along,  merely  trying  to  grow.  That  is  a 
pitiable  sight.  Lack  of  lime  is  the  usual  cause.  A 
non-acid  condition  is  not  enough.  The  soil  must  be 
positively  alkaline.  We  knew  one  instance  where 
two  tons  of  limestone  to  the  acre  did  not  do  the 
work.  The  farmer  concluded  that  his  land  was  not 
adapted  to  Alfalfa  and  was  about  to  give  it  up,  but 
concluded  to  make  one  more  attempt,  using  three 
tons  of  the  limestone  per  acre.  The  result  was  an 
excellent  stand.  There  is  far  less  land  unsuited  to 
this  crop  than  is  commonly  believed.  Lime  is  the 
key  in  most  cases. 

* 


REPORTS  from  118  local  markets  in  the  United 
States  make  July  average  price  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  f.o.b  local  shipping  point  $1.91  per  100  lbs. 
Average  price  for  12  New  England  markets  was 
$2.53;  13  markets  in  Middle  Atlantic  States,  $2.33; 
27  East  North  Central,  $1.72;  21  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  $1.65 ;  15  South  Atlantic,  $2.39 ;  6  East  South 
Central,  $1.81 ;  7  West  South  Central,  $1.05 ;  5  Moun¬ 
tain,  $1.60 ;  12  Pacific,  $1.60.  Some  of  the  higher 
markets  were :  Richmond,  Va.,  $3.17 ;  Miami,  Fla., 
$3.04 ;  District  of  Columbia,  $3.02.  The  lowest  price 
noted  was  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  $1.30. 

* 

A  KANSAS  correspondent  calls  attention  to  two 
hazards  often  existing  on  the  farm— open  wells 
or  cisterns,  into  which  a  child  may  fall,  and  nails 
sticking  up  in  old  lumber,  which  may  injure  a  bare¬ 
footed  child,  or  even  cause  tetanus.  There  is  a 
good  point  in  this,  and  we  believe  in  a  “safety  first” 
campaign  for  the  farm  as  well  as  the  factory.  En¬ 
tirely  too  many  common  accidents  are  fundamentally 
due  to  lack  of  care.  Farm  machinery  is  usually 
constructed  with  the  idea  of  safe  operation  under 
all  ordinary  conditions,  but  the  manufacturers  can¬ 
not  control  the  human  element  that  is  likely  to  be 
at  fault.  One  of  our  readers  asked  us  how  far  his 
liability  would  extend  in  the  case  of  a  boy  hired  to 
work  about  the  place,  who  was  always  careless  with 
tools.  We  felt  that  this  was  a  liability,  not  from 
the  question  of  compensation,  but  because  one  could 
never  guess  how  serious  an  accident  might  occur  in 
such  a  case.  Among  common  hazards  that  might  be 
prevented  with  little  effort  are  broken  floors,  wobbly 
ladders,  hammers,  hatchets,  or  axes  with  loose  han¬ 
dles,  defective  harness,  and  pointed  or  sharp-edged 
tools  thrown  down  where  they  may  be  dangerous. 


Perhaps  we  have  grown  to  consider  carefulness  in 
our  daily  work  rather  an  old-fashioned  trait,  but 
even  on  the  farm  it  gives  a  better  likelihood  of  sur¬ 
vival  than  the  willingness  to  “take  a  chance”  under 
all  circumstances. 

* 

An  Official  Milk  Indictment 

THE  statement  made  by  Henry  S.  Manley  at  the 
Caledonia  Fair  in  Livingston  County,  as  reported 
on  the  next  page,  is  a  definite  public  complaint 
against  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
by  an  official  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department 
entirely  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  substance  the 
statement  charges : 

(1)  League  officials  oppose  and  defeat  the  payment 
of  producers  for  their  milk  twice  a  month;  (2)  that 
the  real  reason  for  this  opposition  is  that  it  gives  the 
League  $5,000,000  of  its  producers’  money  to  use  as 
extra  capital;  (3)  that  the  League  uses  the  money  to 
operate  its  subsidiary  companies  at  a  loss,  and  to 
finance  chains  of  restaurants;  (4)  that  the  League  offi¬ 
cials  helped  other  dealers  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  milk  control  law;  and  (5)  that  after  their  opposi¬ 
tion  failed,  they  succeeded  in  getting  an  “exemption” 
in  the  law  which  “terribly  weakened”  it;  (6)  that  ever 
since  League  officers  have  tried  to  undermine  (he  law 
and  those  who  are  enforcing  it. 

This  is  a  clear  and  definite  indictment  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  an  association  originally  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  dairy  farmers.  These  counts  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  could  well  be  increased  to  include  the  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Borden  Company,  the  monopoly 
created  by  that  combination  to  the  detriment  of  all 
producers  with  the  money  of  League  producers,  the 
classified  price  plan,  the  waste  and  extravagance  of 
the  management,  the  politics  of  the  organization, 
the  propaganda  which  misinformed  and  misled  its 
membership  and  the  public,  the  usurpation  of  mem¬ 
bers’  authority  over  the  organization  and  the  ruth¬ 
less  disregard  of  members’  wishes  and  interests. 
Mr.  Manley  properly  limited  his  indictment,  to 
League  officials  only,  but  farmers  will  justly  hold 
as  accessories  all  who  must  share  responsibility  with 
them  or  promptly  confess  to  ignorance  of  their  part 
as  accomplices.  These  include  Dr.  Spencer  and  his 
active  associates  in  the  State  College  at  Cornell, 
Senator  Pitcher  and  his  group  in  the  Milk  Investi¬ 
gation  Committee,  the  League  bloc  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  numerous  agricultural  leaders,  heads  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  institutions,  and  organizations, 
some  of  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders,  the  subsidized 
agricultural  press,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  If  any  or  all  of  these 
personages  have  any  defense,  explanation  or  apology 
to  make  for  their  part  in  support  of  the  League 
management  while  it  has  been  creating  this  state  of 
chaos  in  the  dairy  industry,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
give  them  space  for  it.  Unless  they  now  promptly 
acknowledge  their  error  and  turn  their  energies  to 
a  reform  that  will  free  the  League  from  the  Borden 
domination,  and  devote  it  to  its  original  service  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State,  they  will  hardly 
ever  have  the  audacity  again  to  face  an  audience 
of  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

* 

WE  REGRET  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 

George  M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine.  Readers  will 
remember  the  many  pleasantly  written  practical  ar¬ 
ticles  on  farm  topics  and  gardening  contributed  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  by  Dr.  Twitchell.  In  early 
life  he  studied  dentistry,  and  practiced  for  some 
years.  Then,  owing  to  poor  health,  he  turned  to 
farming,  as  many  have  done,  finding  in  it  long  life, 
pleasure  and  peace.  Poultry-keeping  and  horticul¬ 
ture  were  his  specialties,  and  in  these  pursuits  he 
met  with  unusual  success.  Twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  66,  when  many  men  think  it  time  to  “retire” 
he  and  Mrs.  Twitchell  bought  an  eight-acre  farm  at 
Monmouth,  Maine.  He  cleared  it  of  bushes  and 
weeds  and  literally  made  it  “blossom  as  the  rose.” 
Sweet  corn,  melons,  berries,  apples,  plums  and 
squashes  were  his  specialties,  and  he  did  unusual 
work  in  the  improvement  of  strains  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  a  time  Dr.  Twitchell  was  editor 
of  the  Maine  Farmer.  As  a  ready  and  interesting 
speaker,  he  was  always  in  demand  at  Grange  and 
other  farm  meetings.  All  who  knew  him  personally, 
or  from  his  addresses  and  writings,  will  remember 
with  pleasure  this  friendly,  practical  and  useful 
man,  who  stood  and  worked  for  the  best  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  and  home  life. 

* 

WE  HAVE  a  number  of  inquiries  from  persons 
who  want  to  make  a  cheap  silo  of  building 
paper,  wire  fence,  etc.  It  is  true  that  something 
may  be  done  in  this  line  if  a  sufficiently  strong 
framework  is  made.  But  on  the  whole  we  think  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  disappointing,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  possibility  of  collapse  of  such  makeshift 
structures,  with  loss  of  the  silage.  This  valuable 
feeding  product  is  well  worth  safe  housing. 


A  NON-COMPETITIVE  exhibit  showing  the  wide 
range  and  high  quality  of  New  Jersey's  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  will  be  a  feature  of  the  State 
Fair  at,  Trenton  September  25-29.  Plans  for  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  which  marks  the  first  attempt  ever  made  at 
the  fair  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  the  State  and  which  will  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  exhibits  to  be  given  by  the  State 
Granges,  are  that  each  of  the  agricultural  counties 
will  contribute  a  minimum  of  25  trays  of  produce, 
and  all  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  grouped  and 
exhibited  together  instead  of  according  to  counties. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  includes 
Prof.  A.  ,T.  Farley,  Extension  Horticulturist  in  pom¬ 
ology  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station ;  C.  II.  Nissley,  Extension  Horticulturist  in 
vegetable  growing;  A.  C.  McLean,  Mercer  County 
Agricultural  Agent;  and  W.  C.  Lynn  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  told  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
(he  jungle  conquers  cultivated  laud  in  the 
tropics,  and  even  in  temperate  climates  it  does  not 
take  long  for  a  cultivated  field  to  become  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  weeds.  Even  in  the  home  garden,  a  week  or 
two  without  cultivation  will  result  in  an  infestation 
that  requires  redoubled  efforts  for  control.  Com¬ 
mon  weeds  may  be  classified  as  annuals,  which  only 
live  over  Winter  as  seeds;  biennials,  which  form  a 
fleshy  root  or  rosette  of  leaves  the  first  season,  per¬ 
fecting  seeds  the  second  year ;  and  perennials,  which 
survive  year  after  year.  Annuals  and  biennials  are 
controlled  by  preventing  seeding,  but  perennials  re¬ 
quire  more  than  this.  The  destruction  of  the  leaf 
growth  before  seeding  weakens  the  root,  and  thus 
the  old  practice  of  mowing  off  weeds  is  useful. 
Weeds,  when  turned  under,  are  a  useful  source  of 
humus,  and  they  may  also  be  cut  for  a  mulch,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  mature  seed  before 
being  used  in  either  way.  To  turn  weeds  under 
when  they  have  ripened  seed,  or  to  use  them  in  that 
condition  as  a  mulch,  is  to  encourage  a  continued 
infestation.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  “One  year's 
seeding  means  seven  years’  weeding,”  and  this  is  a 
mild  statement.  Prof.  Beal  demonstrated  that  char¬ 
lock  and  purslane  will  germinate  after  lying  in  the 
soil  for  30  years,  and  it  is  asserted  that  seeds  of  the 
little  mallow  or  butterprint  weed  have  survived  in 
a  dormant  condition  for  more  than  50  years. 

* 

TESTS  at  the  Missouri  Station  have  shown  that 
an  acre  of  corn  in  the  silo  will  winter  50  per 
cent  more  cattle  than  the  same  acre  fed  as  dry  fod¬ 
der.  The  silo  saves  leaves,  prevents  other  waste, 
and  makes  the  feed  more  palatable.  Various  other 
gieen  crops,  such  as  oats,  other  cereals,  sorgo,  grain 
sorghum,  corn  and  pea  cannery  refuse,  apple  pomace, 
grasses  and  legumes  ordinarily  cut  for  hay,  sun¬ 
flowers  and  edible  weeds  including  Russian  thistles, 
may  be  made  into  silage  suitable  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing.  Watery  products,  such  as  cull  potatoes,  apple 
culls,  and  beet  tops,  should  be  mixed  with  straw, 
stover  or  some  dry  roughage  to  improve  the  quality 
of  silage.  Crops  which  have  become  mature  in  the 
field,  such  as  corn  fodder,  may  be  made  into  fairly 
good  silage  by  adding  enough  water  at  least  to 
equal  the  weight  of  the  dry  material.  This  prevents 
much  of  the  waste  incident  to  leaving  cornstalks 
standing  in  the  field.  Corn — even  when  it  is  well 
shocked — loses  much  more  of  its  nutritive  value  than 
it  would  if  made  into  silage.  During  the  process  of 
silage  making,  under  good  conditions,  corn  should 
lose  less  than  5  per  cent  of  its  dry  matter. 

Brevities 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  burdock  root  is  a  use- 
f’d  medicine,  but  we  would  always  encourage  people  to 
dig  it,  for  the  plant  is  a  pernicious  weed. 

“Fret  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly;  neither  be 
thou  envious  against  the  evil  doers  ....  Put  thou  thy 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  doing  good;  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.” 

The  aquatic  monster  reported  to  inhabit  Loch  Ness, 
Scotland,  has  been  seen  by  watchers  21  times  in  the 
past  four  weeks,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Observers  say  it  has  a  small  head,  two  or  three  humps, 
and  moves  with  great  rapidity. 

The  Weather  Bureau  states  officially  that  July  was 
(he  hottest  month  in  60  years.  Never  before  has  the 
heat  in  any  one  month  been  so  intense  over  so  wide  an 
area,  nor  have  such  abnormally  high  temperatures  per¬ 
sisted  day  after  day  without  a  break. 

At  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  an  old  well  was  recently  un¬ 
covered  that  was  dug  when  Peter  Schuyler  built  the 
first  fort  there  in  1690.  The  well,  15  ft.  deep,  was 
lined  with  large  stones  and  contained  excellent  water 
fed  by  underground  streams  through  sand. 

“There  is  nothing  really  more  monstrous  in  any 
recorded  savagery  or  absurdity  of  mankind,  than  that 
governments  should  be  able  to  get  money  for  any  folly 
they  choose  to  commit,  by  selling  to  capitalists  the 
right  of  taxing  future  generations  to  the  end  of  time. 
All  the  crudest  wars  inflicted,  all  the  basest  luxuries 
grasped  by  the  idle  classes,  are  thus  paid  for  by  the 
poor  a  hundred  times  over.”  So  said  John  Ruskin 
many  years  ago. 
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Rambling  in  New  England 

A  RECENT  vacation  trip  through  New  England 
gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  pick  up  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  on  current  affairs  in  the 
country  of  sturdy  American  stock.  If  one  can  go  by 
what  one  hears  in  the  hotels,  in  the  streets,  on  the 
farms,  and  in  factories,  it  would  be  a  disheartening 
experience  for  a  proponent  of  the  AAA  or  NRA  to 
travel  the  territory  without  the  badge  of  these 
bureaus,  or  the  New  Deal  generally.  The  only  pro¬ 
nounced  champion  of  the  Administration  policies 
heard  in  this  territory  was  ex-Mayor  Curley  of 
Boston,  who  is  canvassing  the  State  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  primaries  for  Governor  of  the  State.  A 
big  powerful  dairyman  from  the  high  Berkshire 
hills  forcibly  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of 
farmers.  He  said : 

“Why  doesn't  the  government  let  us  alone?  It 
has  nothing  to  give  us  except  what  they  first  take 
from  us.  The  government  promises  us  ‘benefit  pay¬ 
ments,’  but  if  we  accept  it  will  tax  us  to  get  the 
money  back,  and  they  will  have  to  do  it  because  they 
have  no  other  way  to  get  it.  Get  them  to  leave  us 
alone  and  we  will  get  out  of  the  depression  sooner 
than  we  can  with  their  expensive  meddling  with 
our  business.” 

Dairy  farmers  are  having  the  same  experience 
with  their  dealer-controlled  centralized  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  that  dairy¬ 
men  have  in  New  York.  In  the  Boston  territory  I 
was  told  that  the  New  England  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  officials  were  contending  that  the  code  did  not 
give  enough  spread  to  the  dealers. 

Cherry  Hill  Farm,  at  North  Beverly,  a  short  way 
from  the  Atlantic  “rock-bound  coast”  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  farm  of  500  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of 
vitamized  certified  milk.  It  carries  140  cows  shipped 
in  largely  from  Wisconsin,  not  all  in  milk  just  now, 
but  producing  2.000  quart  a  day.  They  are  housed 
in  three  roomy,  well-lighted  stables,  and  well  bedded 
with  shavings.  Their  feed  is  brought  in  from  a 
storage  barn.  They  are  not  allowed  out  doors  at 
all.  They  were  cutting  50  acres  of  Alfalfa  and 
clover  was  already  harvested.  Thirty-eight  acres 
of  Sweepstake  silage  corn  looks  most  promising. 
Being  near  the  coast  and  on  high  land  late  planting 
comes  in  well  ahead  of  frost.  The  cooling  and 
bottling  plant  on  the  grounds  is  a  model  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment.  In  this  well-equipped,  efficiently- 
managed  establishment  one  thing  seems  a  bit  in¬ 
consistent.  The  cows  are  fed  radiated  yeast  to 
increase  the  vitamin  D  in  the  milk.  This  is  the 
violet  ray  which  comes  direct  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  cows,  however,  are  kept  in  the  stables  and 
the  violet  ray  is  supplied  in  the  yeast.  This  place 
is  owned  by  M.  C.  H.  Hood,  one  of  the  big  Boston 
milk  distributors.  E.  C.  Martin  is  superintendent 
of  the  farm.  Aside  from  being  an  efficient  farmer, 
he  is  one  of  those  likeable  human  fellows  who  makes 
you  feel  you  are  doing  him  a  favor  while  he  is 
actually  showering  his  favors  on  you. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  State  in  the  Berk- 
shires  near  Great  Barrington,  Elwood  Birdsall  owns 
and  runs  an  exceptionally  well-located  and  produc¬ 
tive  dairy  farm.  The  visit  to  his  dairy  was  one  of 
the  delights  of  the  trip.  He  milks  a  herd  of  70 
cows,  but  now  shares  the  fate  of  all  dairymen  in 
low  prices.  In  1930  he  received  better  than  $3  per 
cwt.  In  1933  his  low  was  83  cents  per  cwt.  His 
July,  1934,  return  was  $1,545  for  3.15  per  cent  test, 
which  has  varied  up  to  3.7  per  cent.  He  sells  to 
Borden's  Willow  Brook  Dairy.  His  average  for  the 
past  six  months  has  been  $1.60  per  cwt.  For  the 
previous  six  months  it  averaged  $2.30  or  an  average 
for  the  year  of  $1.95  on  an  average  test  of  3.5.  He 
figures  that  he  should  get  $2.40  to  $2.50  to  come 
out  even. 

Another  producer  in  this  vicinity  is  shipping  to  a 
nearby  market  and  received  $2.19  per  cwt.  for  July, 
which  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  not  anxious  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  at  this  advance  over  the  Willow  Brook 
price.  Another  neighbor  sells  to  the  Borden-League 
people  who  closed  the  local  plant  and  transferred  the 
milk  to  Borden's  Canaan  plant  some  12  miles  distant. 
The  League  price  would  net  him  about  $1.35  per  cwt. 

The  wayside  farm  markets  through  New  England 
are  interesting.  Arthur  Love  has  one  of  modest 
proportions  outside  of  Great  Barrington.  The  stock 
was  fresh  and  attractive.  He  was  selling  Bantam 
sweet  corn  at  20c  per  dozen,  eggs  35e  per  dozen, 
beets  and  squash  at  4c  per  lb.,  and  potatoes  at  30c 
per  peck.  They  cost  him  78c  per  bushel  to  grow. 
The  prices  run  low,  he  said,  but  he  gets  100  cents  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Hugo  Smiley,  proprietor  of  the  famous  Berkshire 
Inn.  and  of  other  local  enterprises,  is  the  owner  of 
Fenton  Farm  visited  usually  by  guests  of  the  hotel. 


It  is  supervised  by  Henry  E.  Leonard.  Milk  from 
the  dairy  supplies  Mr.  Smiley's  hotels  during  the 
season.  An  interesting  exhibit  of  this  farm  is  the 
turkey  runs.  They  are  making  a  feature  of  2y2-lb. 
turkey  broilers  at  the  hotel,  and  mature  the  surplus 
for  a  special  trade  which  reaches  as  far  as  Chicago. 
All  of  these  places  and  experiences  interested  me, 
and  I  hope  the  recital  may  have  interest  for  our 
many  friends.  j.  J.  d. 


Two  Friends  of  the  Farm 

HIS  paper  has  no  concern  for  partisan  party 
politics,  but  when  the  welfare  of  the  farm  is 
concerned  we  have  never  hesitated  to  express  frank¬ 
ly  our  opinions  and  frankly  to  give  our  reasons  for 
them.  This  we  deem  a  right  of  every  American 
citizen  and  a  duty  of  a  spokesman  of  the  farm.  Two 
New  York  State  men  are  aspirants  for  seats  in 
Congress  this  year  who  deserve  farm  support.  Bert 
Lord  is  an  aspirant  for  the  nomination  in  the 
Chenango-Broome  Congressional  district  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket.  His  consistent  record  in  the  State 
Assembly  and  in  the  Senate  we  have  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  for  years  past.  It  would  take  a 
column  of  space  to  enumerate  the  worthy  measures 
he  helped  develop  and  put  through  for  agricultural 
betterment. 

In  the  Oneida-Herkimer  district  Fred  Sisson  is 
an  aspirant  for  the  nomination  to  succeed  himself 
as  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  the  last 
Congress  Representative  Sisson  was  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  farm.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  milk 
investigation  resolution  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  in  the  last  session  almost  unanimously, 
against  powerful  middleman  opposition.  Neither  of 
these  men  is  heard  in  mere  lip-service  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  they  are  both  always  found  quietly  and 
skillfully  using  the  power  of  their  positions  to 
further  the  interest  of  the  farm.  That  is  why  it 
seems  to  us  that  farmers  irrespective  of  party  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  send  such  friends  to  Congress. 


Dairymen’s  Meeting  September  14 

A  GROUP  of  dairymen  in  Onondaga  and  adjacent 
counties  has  arranged  for  a  conference  and 
public  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  Friday,  September  14. 
The  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  in  the  Court  House,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  purpose  is  a  study  and  discussion  of 
the  present  crisis  in  the  milk  industry  of  the  State. 
John  J.  Dillon  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  public  meet¬ 
ing.  The  meeting  is  for  everyone  from  everywhere. 

COMMITTEE. 


Milk  Official  Speaks  Out 

Henry  S.  Manley,  counsel  to  the  Milk  Control 
Division,  spoke  on  August  8  at  the  Caledonia  Fair 
about  milk  control.  He  conceded  that  milk  control 
has  not  done  all  that  was  hoped  for  it,  and  that  there  is 
plenty  of  trouble  right  now,  but  on  the  whole  the  out¬ 
look  is  optimistic. 

“In  June,  1934,”  he  said,  “milk  prices  to  farmers 
were  just  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  April,  1933. 
In  June,  1934,  the  price  was  just  a  few  cents  more  than 
the  average  price  in  June,  1931.  But  three  years  ago 
the  price  for  grade  B  milk  delivered  in  New  York  City 
homes  was  15  cents  a  quart,  as  against  12  and  13  cents 
in  June,  1934.  That  comparison  shows,  lie  said,  that  the 
control  has  given  the  producer  a  bigger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar.  Prospects  for  the  future  are  not  bad.” 
New  York  State  has  the  markets,  and  he  believes  it  is 
going  to  keep  them.  In  1914  a  New  York  State  farm 
was  an  asset  and  not  a  liability.  Within  five  years, 
he  estimates  a  New  York  State  farm  will  once  more  be 
a  desirable  property. 

Mr.  Manley  made  two  outspoken  criticisms.  He 
said:  “Three-quarters  of  New  York  State  dairy  farmers 
do  not  get  their  milk  checks  until  15  or  20  or  25  days 
after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  milk  is  de¬ 
livered.  As  a  result  farmers  furnish  to  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  $10,000,000  or  more  of  the  capital  upon  which 
they  operate.  The  difficulty  of  replacing  that  capital 
is  the  only  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  payments  on 
the  20tli  of  each  month  of  an  estimated  amount  of  milk 
delivered  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  pay 
in  full  for  the  month  on  the  10th  of  the  following 
month. 

“If  this  reform  can  be  brought  about  it  will  have 
many  beneficial  results.  A  dealer  who  has  to  make 
such  prompt  and  frequent  settlements  will  have  less 
tendency  to  bedev  il  the  city  market  with  price-cutting, 
and  producers  will  have  a  chance  to  decide  without  too 
much  delay  whether  they  like  their  outlets.  The  credit 
risk  to  producers  will  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which 
is  now  protected  by  bonds,  instead  of  being  much 
greater,  and  if  it  is  once  accomplished  everybody  will 
be  for  it.  but  you  can  be  sure  the  reform  will  be 
earnestly  contested. 

“It  is  peculiarly  ironical  that  the  Dairymen's  League, 


which  now  has  the  latest  date  of  payment,  probably 
will  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  this  reform.  Sincerely 
desirous  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  membership  and  of  its 
officers  are  of  doing  what  is  best  for  dairy  farmers,  the 
investments  and  financial  structure  and  policies  of  the 
organization,  built  up  in  the  past,  now  tie  it  to  the 
past  and  compel  it  as  an  organization  to  oppose  some 
reforms  which  are  in  the  interest  of  dairy  farmers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  League  joined  hands  with  the  milk  dealers 
to  oppose  enactment  of  the  milk  control  law ;  when 
open  opposition  failed  the  League  obtained  an  exemp¬ 
tion  for  itself  which  has  terribly  weakened  the  law ; 
and  ever  since  its  officers  have  been  attempting  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  law  and  those  who  are  enforcing  it. 
Similarly  they  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  other  reforms, 
including  this  one.  They  will  give  as  a  reason  the 
difficulty  of  making  early  settlements  with  the  dealers 
to  whom  they  sell  milk,  and  figuring  out  the  pool 
price.  The  real  reason,  however,  is  that  this  reform 
would  deprive  the  organization  of  the  use  of  $5,000,000 
of  additional  capital  and  give  this  amount  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  would  have  to  be  found  some  place,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  financing  subsidiaries  in  the  losing 
business  of  price-cutting,  and  financing  chains  of  res- 
tau  *.  a  .a  lS  to  sell  ihem  milk,  there  is  little  money  to 
spare  for  the  members.” 

The  other  criticism  was  directed  to  Richard  J.  Clemens, 
a  former  strike  leader  and  now  a  member  of  the  milk 
advisory  board.  A^fter  saying  that  most  critics  of 
Commissioner  Baldwin  and  Director  Fee  had  been 
fairly  kind,  Mr.  Manley  said  :  “One  exception  has  got 
under  my  skin  enough  so  I  want  to  refer  to  him 
specifically.  That  is  Richard  J.  Clemens,  who  is  act¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Advisory 
Board  and  as  a  paid  broker  selling  milk  of  small  co¬ 
operatives  to  New  York  City  dealers  at  less  than  the 
prices  he  had  helped  to  fix.  Three  days  ago  in  a  public 
speech  at  Norwich  he  attacked  Kenneth  Fee,  and  said 
‘the  last  consideration  in  his  mind  is  the  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket.  His  first  consideration  is  to  close  the  plant. 
There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
milk  board.’ 

“The  only  reason  for  that  attack  was  that  it  has 
fallen  to  Kenneth  Fee  to  block  some  of  Clemens'  price- 
cutting  deals.  Kenneth  Fee  is  the  most  honest  man  and 
the  best  friend  of  the  dairy  farmer  I  know,  unless  it  is 
Commissioner  Baldwin  himself,  and  when  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  public  attack  from  such  a  source  and  be¬ 
cause  of  such  a  motive,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  plainly 
in  his  defense.”  m.  h. 


Mr.  Clemens  declared  later  in  a  public  statement 
that  the  attack  on  him  was  a  trick  to  get  him  to  resign 
from  the  Milk  Advisory  Board  which  he  would  refuse 
to  do.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  milk  strike  of 
last  year. 


A  Maine  Hailstorm 

Our  garden,  which  this  year  I  had  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  and  of  which  perhaps  I  was  unduly  proud,  met 
a  sad  fate  on  the  first  day  of  August.  On  that  date 
at  1  P.  M.  we  had  a  local  hailstorm,  and  in  five  minutes 
our  garden  was  a  veritable  skating-rink.  I  measured  a 
depth  of  two  inches,  and  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  the 
sun  could  not  reach  it,  the  hail  remained  on  the  ground 
until  next  day  at  11  A.  M.  I  gathered  a  10-qt.  pailful 
and  that  was  like  a  piece  of  ice  at  noon  of  next  day. 
With  a  rake  I  made  a  pile  two  feet  high  in  a  corner 
of  our  back  yard,  where  the  hailstones  rolled  off  the 
shed  roof.  Our  tomato  vines,  which  held  green  toma¬ 
toes,  were  cut  down,  and  since  then  where  the  tomatoes 
were  wounded  they  are  rotting.  The  corn,  which  was 
in  silk,  was  shredded  and  the  cabbages  looked  like  they 
had  been  a  mark  for  a  charge  of  shot.  Altogether  a 
sorry  mess,  but  as  the  storm  was  only  confined  to  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  village  limits  we  were  thankful. 

The  farmers  are  digging  and  shipping  some  early 
Cobblers,  in  fact  a  carload  was  shipped  Aug.  14.  just 
one  day  earlier  than  last  year.  This  to  Boston  market. 
My  “Katahdins,”  a  non-rust  variety,  were  sheltered  by 
the  corn  from  the  hail  in  part.  They  are  now  in  sec¬ 
ond  blossom  and  have  exceptionally  large  vines  and  as 
yet  are  very  green.  They  have  a  purple  blossom  and 
are  very  late  in  maturing.  I  am  wondering  what  the 
yield  will  be.  I  have  been  saving  larkspur  seed,  though 
it  is  mixed ;  the  bumblebees  seemed  to  be  especially 
fond  of  the  stately  bine  blossoms.  Some  of  the  stalks 
were  divided  after  reaching  five  feet,  and  then  flattened 
out  and  had  two  flowering  spikes  on  one  stalk.  The 
growth  was  rank  and  they  reached  easily  6 R,  feet.  Also, 
they  seemed  a  special  favorite  of  a  pair  of  bronze-green 
humming-birds.  These  little  chaps  appeared  every  eve¬ 
ning  at  twilight  and  sitting  on  the  wire  fence,  would 
allow  me  to  come  very  close  to  them.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  particular  small  insects  the  larkspurs  con¬ 
tained,  which  the  human  eye  could  not  see.  but  the 
birds  came  regularly  while  the  plants  were  in  bloom. 

Aroostook  County,  Me.  a.  j.  brown. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Prosperity  and  Special  Privileges 

When  the  reason  for  the  depression  is  boiled  down  to 
one  word  it  is  debts  and  interest.  The  creditors  must 
get  their  interest  whether  we  live  or  not.  We  are  not 
living  today,  it's  just  existing.  Much  of  our  interest 
accounts  have  been  paid  by  new  borrowing.  We  cannot 
borrow  ourselves  out  of  debt. 

There  is  much  talk  of  back  to  prosperity.  When 
did  the  masses  have  prosperity?  We  made  some  20,000 
additional  millionaires  during  the  war,  but  did  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  the  least  bit  of  that  prosperity?  I  say  no. 
This  prosperity  they  are  talking  about  is  what  got  us 
into  this  mess.  For  one  I  want  no  more  of  it. 

The  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  on  the  ocean,  and 
salaries  for  one  out  of  every  nine  of  our  popualtion  in 
public  positions  are  items  that  indicate  the  source  of 
our  public  burdens ;  our  records  of  meager  income  for 
the  mass  of  workers  who  produced  the  wealth  and  the 
few  in  number  who  acquire  great  fortunes.  The  few 
great  fortunes  with  40.000,000  in  need  naturally  results 
from  the  special  privilege  laws  passed  during  the  last 
50  years.  J.  H.  B. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Apples 

When  Jared  Hopkins  wanted  a  new  clerk 
Down  at  the  village  store,  he'd  set  a 
plate 

Of  firm  red  Winesaps  on  his  walnut  desk, 
(A  genial  spider  with  a  tempting  fly) 
And  offer  one  to  all  who  would  apply. 
Then  watch  their  attitude  toward  the 
round  bait. 

“Somehow  I  figure,”  Jared  used  to  say, 
“They  can't  be  sneaks,  nor  bullies,  nor 
unclean 

Who  reach  out  for  an  apple,  grip  their 
keen 

White  teeth  into  its  hearty  red.” 

“I  wouldn’t  trust  a  man,”  old  Jared  said, 
“Across  my  room  who  would  pass  by 
Nature’s  best  gift,  with  an  unfriendly 
eye.” 

Apples  may  recommend  a  man  for  clerk¬ 
ship, 

Tie  a  deep  fraternal  bond. 

Throw  yourself  down  on  an  old  orchard 
floor, 

Look  up  at  ribbons  of  young  sky 
Through  shaking  veils  of  rose ; 

A  bumblebee  drums  by 
To  stumble  through  a  flower’s  door. 
Caught  in  a  cloud  of  odor  and  of  haze, 
Who  lies  with  apple  orchards  in  their 
flower 

Will  rise  reborn  from  the  deep-scented 
hour. 

Wander  among  orchards  in  their  prime ; 
Red  pendants  clasped  against  each  bough, 
The  ground  below,  a-wreath 
With  winey  fall  dappled  upon  the  grass, 
And  plunge  your  teeth 
Past  the  crisp  casings,  to  the  white  goal 
beneath ; 

This  the  blood  bond  of  a  great  brother¬ 
hood, 

Brother  to  orchards  now.  .  .  . 

Kinship  forever  with  the  fruit  and  bough. 

Apples,  fruit  that  Ave  share 
With  our  first  ancestor,  beware 
“The  man  Avho  has  no  music”  .  .  .  thrice 
beware 

Who  has  no  innocent  delight  to  taste 
A  Summer’s  bounty  in  a  single  sphere ! 

— Faith  Vilas  in  Voices. 

* 

There  Avas  old-fashioned  elegance  in  a 
black  satin  dress,  in  the  dignified  years 
that  are  past.  It  Avas  a  “best”  goAvn  for 
matrons,  but  of  course  it  was  “too  old” 
for  young  people.  This  season,  however, 
black  satin  is  back  as  first  choice  for 
early  Fall,  and  we  see  it  in  all  sorts  of 
models,  including  the  most  youthful 
styles.  Black  satin  jacket  suits  are  fea¬ 
tured,  both  with  swagger  coats  and  short 
cutaway  jackets.  They  are  both  plainly 
tailored  and  of  more  dressy  types. 

* 

Moire  is  another  old-fashioned  silk  that 
has  returned  to  favor.  Many  Fall  eve¬ 
ning  dresses  are  of  moire,  in  cream,  pastel 
and  moonlight  shades.  Taffeta  and  ben- 
galine  is  used  for  evening  wraps  which, 
made  of  the  double  silk,  or  unlined,  are 
A’ery  smart  and  inexpensive.  Some  are 
capes,  some  cut  like  mandarin  coats,  and 
others  are  coats  Avith  cape  sleeves.  We 
saAv  these  recently  in  white,  blue  or 
green,  for  $5.95. 

* 

Fur-i.ined  coats  sounded  unendurable 
Avhen  NeAv  York  Avas  sweltering  under  a 
blanket  of  humidity  and  a  temperature 
around  the  nineties,  but  the  big  stores 
have  special  sales  of  furs  at  this  season. 
The  last  week  in  July  Ave  saw  fur-lined 
tAveed  coats  a  trifle  under  twenty  dollars. 
The  lining  is  of  course  rabbit ;  the  coat 
a  good  quality  of  tAveed,  Avell  cut.  Such 
coats  Avear  Avell,  and  are  A^ery  Avarm.  They 
are  a  much  better  buy,  for  a  woman  of 
moderate  means  than  a  fur  coat.  Better 
fur-lined  tweed  coats  go  up  to  about  $60, 
these  usually  having  collar  and  cuffs,  or 
collar  alone,  of  raccoon  or  similar  fur.  The 
tAveed  is  very  practical,  for  it  stands 
rough  Avear  and  stormy  Aveather,  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  hard  on  most  fur  coats. 


Planked  Round  Steak 

One  tablespoon  fat,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  tAvo  eggs  (beaten  slight¬ 
ly),  one  cup  milk,  tAvo  teaspoons  salt, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  one-fourth  cup 
chopped  parsley,  1  %  lbs.  round  steak 
(ground),  %  lb.  pork  (ground),  tAvo 
cups  corn  flake  crumbs,  tAvo  slices  bacon. 
Haute  onion  in  fat.  Beat  eggs  and  add 
remainder  of  ingredients.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Form  a  flat  loaf  on  a  plank,  shalloAv  bak¬ 
ing  pan  or  platter.  Place  strips  of  bacon 
across  top.  Surround  loaf  Avith  boiled 
potatoes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  F.) 
about  40  minutes.  Garnish  platter  with 
Avhole  buttered  onions  and  carrots  in 
spinach  nests.  Yields  10  servings. 


Serving  the  Meal 

A  simple  three-course  meal  is  the  best 
one  to  serve  without  a  maid,  a  meal  con¬ 
sisting  of  soup  or  a  cocktail,  a  meat 
course  with  which  the  salad  may  be 
served  and  a  dessert  course.  All  of  the 
silver  may  be  placed  before  the  meal  be¬ 
gins,  also  the  jelly,  celery,  pickles  or 
other  relish.  A  cocktail  or  half  a  grape¬ 
fruit  may  be  placed  on  the  service  plates 
before  the  guests  are  seated.  Soup  should 
be  served  after  they  are  seated. 

When  this  course  is  finished,  the  plates 
are  removed,  a  pile  of  hot  plates  is  put 
in  front  of  the  host ;  the  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  placed  near  him.  The  salad 
on  individual  plates  is  placed  at  the  left 
of  each  guest,  beloAv  the  bread  and  butter 
plate.  Salad  forks  are  not  necessary 
Avhen  the  salad  is  served  Avith  the  meat 
course. 

The  host  may  serve  the  plates  and  pass 
them  down  the  table  or  a  member  of  the 
family  may  stand  at  his  left,  take  each 
plate  as  he  serves  it  and  place  it  before 
the  guest.  The  hostess  may  serve  the 
salad  in  the  same  way  if  she  prefers. 

When  the  meat  and  salad  courses  are 
finished  everything  except  those  things 
needed  for  the  dessert  course  is  removed 
from  the  table,  and  the  table  is  crumbed. 
The  crumbs  are  brushed  with  a  folded 
napkin  into  a  plate.  Glasses  should  be 
refilled.  If  the  dessert  is  to  be  passed,  a 
dessert  plate  is  placed  in  front  of  each 


guest.  If  the  hostess  is  to  serve  it,  the 
pile  of  plates  is  placed  in  front  of  her, 
also  the  dessert  and  the  silver  Avith  which 
to  serve  it. 

All  foods  and  dishes  are  placed  from 
the  left.  All  foods  are  passed  from  the 
left.  Beverages  and  silver  are  placed 
from  the  right. 

In  passing  a  cup  and  saucer  the  han¬ 
dle  should  be  turned  to  the  right  and  if 
the  spoon  is  in  the  saucer,  the  handle  of 
it  should  be  parallel  Avith  the  handle  of 
the  cup. 

In  serving  a  formal  meal,  a  place 
should  never  be  without  a  plate  until 
after  the  salad  is  removed.  After  the 
guests  are  seated,  the  soup  or  cocktail  is 
placed  on  the  service  plate  from  the  left 
side  Avith  the  left  hand  of  the  person 
serving.  The  soup  plate  Avith  the  soup 
spoon  is  removed  from  the  left  side  by  the 
left  hand  and  the  fish  plate  put  down 
Avith  the  right  hand.  The  fish  plate  with 
the  fish  knife  and  fork  and  the  service 
plate  are  removed  and  the  hot  dinner 
plate  placed  in  the  same  manner.  In  like 
manner  the  dinner  plate  with  the  knife 
and  fork  is  removed  and  the  salad  plate 
put  in  place. 

A  dish  passed  from  which  a  guest  is 
to  help  himself  is  placed  on  a  small  tray 
or  held  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  of 
the  person  serving,  on  a  folded  napkin. 
The  server's  free  hand  steadies  the  dish. 
The  serving  fork  or  knife  or  both,  should 
be  placed  conveniently  on  the  dish. 

MARY  REDYNS. 
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Earning  Money  With  Week¬ 
end  Guests 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  earn  money 
at  home  is  entertaining  paying  week-end 
guests.  “Steady  boarders"  mean  constant 
hard  work,  extra  laundry  and  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  table  and  bed  linen. 
HoAvever,  if  one  has  a  home  Avith  any 
special  attractions,  such  as  good  verandas 
or  a  shady  laAvn,  if  in  the  country,  a 
brook  or  Avoods,  or  any  place  that  is  a 
distinct  contrast  to  city  life,  just  let  it 
be  known  and  await  results.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  I  entertained  groups 
of  four  every  week-end.  The  brilliant 
Autumn  foliage  alone  Avas  a  drawing 
card ;  and  each  group  declared  their  brief 
stay  in  the  country  a  “perfect  Aveek-end.” 

My  guests  arrived  Saturday  afternoon, 
some  returning  to  the  city  Sunday  night, 
others  staying  over  until  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Five  meals  should  be  the  limit,  and 
one  could  make  a  flat  rate  of  $5  for  each 
guest.  One  meal  should  be  served  out  of 
doors.  Many  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
cook  part  of  a  meal  over  a  campfire.  I 
found  that  simple  country  food  appealed 
strongly  to  my  guests  and  a  chance  to 
sleep  late  Sunday  morning,  with  quiet 
and  freedom  from  care. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 


NEW  HEAT- DIRECTOR 


Heat -Director 
No.  1007,  one  of 
seven  Superfex 
heating  stoves. 
Listed  as  stand¬ 
ard  by  the  Fire 
Underwriters. 


Diagram  shows  the  Superfex  Heat- 
Director’s  vaporizing  burner,  remov¬ 
able  fuel  tank  and  patented  heat 
projectors  that  direct  radiant 
heat  toward  floor  or  other 

Think  of  it!  Stove-heating  surface  as  you  choose, 

that  is  clean  and  convenient 
—  for  homes,  stores  and  offices. 

If  winter  means  months  of  stoking 


Sends  the  heat 
in  any  direction 
you  choose . 


The  removable  fuel  tank 
holds  oil  for  as  many  as  forty- 


and  ash-tending  for  you,  investigate  the 
new  Superfex  heating  stoves  that  burn 
inexpensive  fuel  oil. 


six  hours.  Imagine  what  this 
means  to  people  who  want  to  leave 
a  stove-heated  house  or  place  of  business 
over  Sunday!  Connections  for  use  with 
outside  fuel  storage  are  also  available. 


The  Superfex  Heat-Director  has  patented 
shutter-like  heat  projectors  on  three  sides. 
Radiant  heat  is  directed  at  any  desired 
angle  toward  floor  or  other  surface  by 
opening  the  heat  projectors  on  one  or 
more  sides  of  the  stove. 

Heat-Director  is  simple,  practical,  proved 
by  thousands.  Set  it  up  and  connect  with 
a  flue  like  any  stove.  Draft  regulation  is 
automatic.  The  vaporizing  burner  is  easy 
to  light  and  easy  to  regulate. 


See  the  new  Superfex  heating  stoves  at 
your  dealer’s.  There  are  seven  from 
which  to  choose  the  size  and  price  that 
suits  you.  Three  are  Heat- Directors,  four 
Radiating  heating  stoves.  Handsome 
porcelain  enamel  finish. 

For  one-room  chilly  spots,  get  a  portable 
Perfection  oil  burning  room  heater. 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7711- A  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Rising  Sun. — This  quilt  pattern  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  from  the  early  pioneer  women. 
It  seems  at  first  appearance  to  be  difficult  to 
make,  but  it  is  very  simple  indeed.  The  quilt 
from  which  this  pattern  was  made  was  in  yel¬ 
low  and  white.  Any  colors  may  be  used.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  Two  patterns  25  cents. 
Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Tongue  Trouble 

Rummaging  through  some  okl  papers 
the  other  day  I  came  across  four  lines  of 
verses  which  I  wrote  as  a  very  small 
child.  Now  these  are  not  lines  which 
would  entitle  me  to  a  seat  in  the  “poet’s 
corner’’  nor  do  they  even  make  what  is 
known  as  the  correct  meter,  but  what 
they  do  make  is  sense ! 

Children  as  a  rule  do  not  think  about 
things  which  have  deep  social  significance 
unless  that,  significance  is  in  some  way 
forced  in  upon  their  minds.  As  I  read 
these  lines  over  it  came  to  me  very  clear¬ 
ly  that  I  had  awakened  suddenly  to  the 
dangerous  power  of  words,  or  else  I 
would  never  have  written  as  I  did : 

“It"  and  “they”  do  often  say 
Things  which  are  not  true. 

So  it’s  up  to  me,  you  plainly  see, 

Not  to  repeat  them  to  you! 

How  often,  oh,  how  often  a  relative, 
a  neigihbor  or  a  friend  will  say — “There 
may  be  no  truth  in  it,  but  they  say — ” 
and  then  repeat  some  scandal  which,  with 
future  repetitions  is  bound  to  be  added 
to  and  in  the  end  may  ruin  someone's 
character.  Or  again  one  woman  ■  leans 
over  the  fence  of  another  and  with  a 
knowing  look  says,  “It  is  said  that  Jim’s 
boy  is  a  wild  one;  of  course  I  only  know 
what  I  hear.” 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb,  which 
when  interpreted  into  English  reads :  “A 
woman’s  tongue  is  a  long  ladder  which 
leadeth  to  destruction.” 

Now  there  are  all  kinds  of  tongue  trou¬ 
bles  some  of  them  physical,  but  by  far 
the  most  of  them  can  be  traced  to  a 
mental  attitude  which  is  not  healthy. 


ant  and  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  dis¬ 
agreeable  thoughts,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  not  being  willing  to  listen  to  gossip 
and  not  encouraging  its  spread,  how  much 
happier  the  whole  country  would  be. 

“Why,”  you  may  say,  “how  could  my 
correction  of  my  tongue  trouble  help 
make  the  country  better?” 

Did  you  know  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  goes  into  every  State  in  the 
Union?  You  would  be  able  to  brighten 
your  little  corner;  another  reader  would 
brighten  his  or  hers;  these  corners  would 
extend,  as  do  the  circles  when  a  stone 
drops  in  the  water,  and  would  meet.  End¬ 
less  circles  would  be  formed  and  you  and 
you  and  you,  each  one  of  you,  would  be 
the  happier  for  having  started  a  cure  for 
the  all  too  prevalent,  wTorld-wide  tongue 
trouble.  Mental  health  would  be  in¬ 
creased  because  there  would  be  fewer 
heartaches  and  less  anguish.  You  know 
that  worry,  fear,  hatred,  anger,  affect  the 
physical  health.  What  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  these  unhealthy  emotions? 
The  spoken  word !  No  physician  can 
help  tongue  trouble ;  each  person  must 
cure  his  or  her  case.  But  a  cure  can  be 
effected.  Shall  we  not  all  try? 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R,  N. 


Canning  With  Honey 

Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  of  can¬ 
ning  your  fruits  or  making  delicious  pre¬ 
serves  using  honey  in  place  of  sugar? 
Many  people  living  on  farms  have  honey 
from  one  or  more  hives  and  often  find 
themselves  with  more  than  they  can  use 
or  sell  at  a  decent  price.  Too  expensive? 
No  indeed,  because  one  does  not  need  to 
use  as  much  honey  as  sugar,  for  it  is 
sweeter.  Do  try  a  few  quarts  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  this  year. 

Honey  flavors  as  it  sweetens.  So  you 
will  have  a  deliciously  differently  flavored 
product.  Generally  speaking  it  is  better 
to  use  the  milder  flavored  honeys  for  your 
canning — such  as  the  clovers,  Alfalfa, 
orange,  etc.,  unless  you  are  fond  of  the 
stronger  flavors. 

The  proportions  you  will  use  in  making 
your  syrup  will  of  course  depend  upon 
how  rich  or  thick  a  liquid  you  prefer.  In 
preparing  mine  I  like  to  use  one  cup  of 
honey  and  a  little  less  than  two  cups  of 
water.  After  the  honey  and  water  come 
to  the  boiling  point  it  may  be  necessary 
to  skim  the  mixture.  Have  the  fruit  to 
be  canned  ready  and  proceed  as  you 


usually  do  according  to  the  method  you 
like  best.  I  have  never  known  any  fruit 
canned  with  honey  to  spoil. 

Even  if  you  have  to  buy  a  little  honey 
to  try  a  few  jars  it  will  not  prove  costly, 
as  honey  is  the  cheapest  it  has  been  in 
many  years.  And  you  will  have  a  de¬ 
lightful  treat.  mrs.  b.  n. 


Captain’s  Tomato  Catsup 

We  are  asked  once  more  how  to  make 
that  excellent  sea  captain’s  tomato  catsup. 
The  following  is  the  recipe  from  Maine. 
One-half  peck  of  tomatoes  cut  up,  two 
tablespoons  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  one- 
half  tablespoon  each  of  ground  mustard, 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  pint  cider  vinegar. 
Cook  until  tomatoes  are  soft,  then  pass 
through  sieve.  Set  back  on  stove,  and 
cook  till  thick.  This  is  dark  colored,  but 
delicious.  One  of  our  friends  uses  the 
same  rule,  but  flavors  as  follows :  Instead 
of  spices  given  use  one  chopped  sweet 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  chili  powder,  a 
little  mace,  one  tablespoon  coriander  seed 
crushed,  and  three  drops  oil  of  cloves. 
This  is  bright  red,  as  it  is  not  darkened 
by  the  spices,  and  is  delicious. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Since  the  health  of  the  mind  is  so  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  health  of  the  human 
body  this  type  of  tongue  trouble  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  this  column.  Then  I 
am  prompted  to  write  on  this  subject  be¬ 
cause  within  the  past  few  months  my 
own  tongue  trouble  has  caused  me  men¬ 
tal  anguish  by  stirring  up  a  smoldering 
fire  that,  had  it  not  been  fanned  by  the 
repetition  on  the  part  of  another  of  some 
things  which  I  had  said,  might  easily 
have  gone  out  forever  and  allowed  to  heal 
over  a  wound  which  now  is  open  and 
sore. 

Tongue  trouble  is  not  confined  to 
women.  Men  may  be  less  prone  to  have 
it,  but  they  are  by  no  means  immune. 
Some  people  are  blessed  with  the  type  of 
mind  which  recoils  from  allowing  the 
tongue  to  speak  any  evil  or  cause  any 
trouble  or  spread  abroad  any  mischief. 
Others,  through  strict  self-discipline  or 
through  an  acquired  sense  of  honor  learn 
to  curb  their  unruly  tongues.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  greatly  to  be  admired.  They 
make  the  world  a  safer,  happier  place 
within  which  to  dwell. 

For  the  tongue  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  death, 
perhaps  of  an  individual,  perhaps  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  as  when  war  is  declared 
over  something  which  has  been  said  or 
has  been  written.  And  we  all  know  of 
broken  hearts  and  broken  spirits  which 
might  have  been  buoyant  had  some 
tongues  been  held  in  check. 

But  what  makes  these  tongues  of  ours 
so  mischievous?  They  are  under  our  con¬ 
trol  when  we  are  well  and  have  our  wits 
about  us.  Yet  it  is  just  at  such  times 
they  often  make  the  most  trouble.  It  is 
of  course  the  brain.  Words  form  there; 
thoughts  form  there;  ideas  form  there. 
These  speed  to  the  tongue  and  fly  off  its 
tip — never  to  be  recalled. 

Of  our  unspoken  words  we  are  master, 
but  our  spoken  words  are  indeed  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  us.  These  words  may  be  spoken 
with  no  thought  of  doing  harm  ;  not  all 
tongues  which  gossip  are  malicious — not 
at  all.  When  two  or  more  get  together  it 
is  natural  enough  to  talk.  If  there  are 
common  interests  and  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ances  it  is  natural  to  speak  of  them.  But 
— just  suppose  that  every  reader  of  this 
little  column  should  resolve  today  to 
think  well  before  he  or  she  spoke,  to  talk 
about  generalities,  instead  of  personali¬ 
ties,  to  try  always  to  say  something  pleas¬ 


Mothers!  Get  these  marvelous 
Cut-Outs  for  the  youngsters 
—Mickey  Mouse  and  his  Pals! 

WHAT  wonderful  fun  boys  and 
girls  have  with  the  Mickey  Mouse 
Cut-Outs  that  come  on  every  Post 
Toasties  package.  How  they  love  to  play 
with  Mickey  Mouse,  Minnie  Mouse, 
Pluto  the  Pup,  Horace  Horsecollar  or 
the  Goof! 

And  how  everyone  loves  Post  Toasties! 
These  big  crackly  flakes  are  just  chock 
full  of  that  rich  corn  flavor.  For  they’re 
made  only  from  the  sweet,  tender  hearts 
of  the  corn  and  toasted  all  golden- 
brown.  They  stay  crisp  and  crunchy  in 
milk  or  cream.  Simply  delicious  with 
fresh  fruits  or  berries! 

Why  not  get  some  Post  Toasties  to¬ 
day?  ...  in  the  big  red  and  yellow  pack¬ 
age  with  wonderful  Mickey  Mouse  Cut- 
Outs  on  it!  A  product  of  General  Foods; 

By  special  arrangement  with  Walt  Disney  Enterprises. 
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Remember  about  the 

SHOEMAKERS 
CHILD  ? 

(He  usually  went  barefoot ) 

MUk  - 

parity  and  health  T  ^  pr°Sm 

region. . . ,  D  .  °f  th‘s  iv]lole 

buildb^yourC;:if^ 

_ bank- balance !  3'®“r 


Every  one  in  this  part  of  tlie 
State  is  concerned  in  the  milk 
situation — whether  he  is  in 
the  business  or  not. 

Milk  is  a  very  important 
basic  industry.  Until  the  milk 
industry  begins  to  thrive 
again,  this  region  can  never 
be  truly  prosperous.  So,  the 
question  is:  what  can  we  do 
to  help?  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Drink  more  milk!  It’s 
a  painful  fact  that  here, 
where  the  milk  comes  from, 
people  don’t  use  enough  of 
it  to  safeguard  their  health 
properly.  They  don’t  use  as 
much  per  person  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  big  cities ! 

Yet  milk  is  considered  the 
best  and  cheapest  food  that 


you  can  get.  It  has  all  the 
vitamins  in  some  degree.  It 
contains  practically  all  of 
the  food-elements  which  the 
body  needs.  No  other  food 
has  so  many.  And  no  other 
food  will  do  so  much  for 
your  teeth,  bones,  muscles, 
and  tissues. 

Let’s  get  smart !  Let’s 
spend  more  of  our  food- 
dollar  here  at  home,  where 
it  belongs.  It  isn’t  often  that 
we  can  serve  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  so  easily  and  pleasantly. 
Let  every  child  have  the  daily 
quart  he  needs — every  adult, 
at  least  a  pint.  For  the  sake 
both  of  your  health  and  of 
your  bank-balance .  .  .  drink 
more  milk! 


Drink  more  Milk 


*  IT’S  GOOD 

•  FOR  YOU 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  PREPARED  AND  INSERTED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  build  better  bodies  for  its  citizens  of  all  ages  and  classes;  to 
help  prevent  and  correct  widespread  malnutrition  among  chil¬ 
dren,  the  State  of  New  York  is  urging  increased  consumption 
of  fresh  milk.  Because  both  the  public  health  and  the  State’s 
leading  industry  will  be  served  thereby,  this  effort  is  sponsored 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  all  expenses 
of  this  campaign  are  borne  by  the  milk  industry.  The  cost 
of  milk  to  the  public  will  not  be  increased  on  this  account. 


Editorial  Note — We  are  publishing  the  above  adver¬ 
tisement  without  charge  as  our  contribution  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the 
industry. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


* 

HOTEL 


Choose  for 


LO  C  ATI  ON -ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71a  St. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid ' 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  tha  brokan 

C.E. Brooke, Inventor 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sant  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Never  sold  in  storeB  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
fall  information  sent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H.  c.  BROOKS, 759-C  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


Pasadena  Relish 

Fifteen  ears  Golden  Bantam  corn,  one 
quart  tiny  cucumber  pickles  (or  very 
small  cucumbers  chopped),  two  quarts 
diced  ripe  tomatoes,  one  pint  onions 
sliced  thin,  six  sweet  red  peppers,  one 
quart  cider  vinegar,  1  lb.  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cup  salt,  two  teaspoons 
each  of  celery  salt  and  mustard  seed,  one 
large  bunch  of  celery,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
turmeric  powder.  Remove  husks  from 
corn,  drop  into  boiling  water  as  you  husk 
it.  Let  stand  10  minutes,  drain  and 
shave  finely  from  cob.  Chop  tomatoes 
quite  fine,  run  onions  through  food  chop¬ 
per,  seed  peppers  and  chop.  Wash  en¬ 
cumbers.  cut  celery  very  fine,  heat  vine¬ 
gar,  dissolve  sugar,  add  vegetables.  Cook 
quickly  till  corn  is  tender,  add  salt  and 
spices.*  Can  quickly  in  hot  cans. 


Dill  Pickles 

1. — Use  cucumbers  five  or  six  inches 
long.  Wash  and  wipe  dry.  Make  a  brine 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  cups  of  boiled 
water  to  one  cup  of  salt.  Fill  crocks  two- 
thirds  full  of  alternate  layers  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  dill  and  grape  leaves.  Pour  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


397 — Sports  Ensem¬ 
ble.  Pattern  includes 
shirt,  shorts  and 
skirt  in  sizes  11,  13, 
15  and  17  years.  Size 
15  requires  5!/h  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  6  ’4  yds.  of 
braid  for  the  entire 
outfit.  Ten  cents. 


393 — Flattering  and 
Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  10,  18  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust, 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


381 — For  the  Matron. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38.  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
3  V-i  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


423  —  Youthfully 
Smart.  This  stylo  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


brine  over  them.  Let  stand  three  days, 
then  pour  off  brine,  heat,  it  to  boiling,  and 
then  let  it  go  cold.  When  cold  pour  over 
pickles.  Keep  the  crock  covered. 

2.— These  keep  very  well.  Wash  the 
cucumbers,  and  let  them  lie  in  water  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain,  and  pack 
in  jars,  filling  the  open  spaces  with  dill. 
Boil  together  three  quarts  of  water,  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  and  one  large  cup  of 
salt.  Pour  this  brine  over  the  pickles 
while  hot,  and  seal  jars.  These  pickles 
require  about  six  weeks  to  ripen. 


THIS 

YEAR 


..WHAT.. 

,  YOUTH  SEE 


Plan  now  your  biggest  day  of  the 
year — at  the  biggest  Exposition  in 
the  East!  You'll  see  a  bigger,  new¬ 
er,  more  thrilling  Rodeo  —  150 
champion  cowhands  direct  from 
Canada  and  the  West,  300  wild 
broncs  and  steers — truly  the  most 
exciting,  breath-taking  exhibition 
of  Western  sports  ever  shown  in 
the  East.  Twice  daily — rain  or 
shine. 

And  in  addition — your  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  will  be  filled  with  education 
and  enjoyment.  175  acres  of  feat¬ 
ures  and  attractions.  Miles  of  indus¬ 
trial  exhibits. 

GOLDMAN’S  BAND — Sun.  Sept.  16 
HARNESS  RACES 
Monday  to  Thursday- — Sept.  17-20 
AUTO  RACES 

Friday  and  Saturday — Sept.  21-22 
SPRINGFIELD  HORSE  SHOW 
Every  Evening  in  Coliseum 
FIREWORKS — Dally  Displays 
$2,000,000  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  EVERY  DAY 


SEPT.  16-22 

N.  E.  Championship  Baseball.  N.  E. 
Champion  Wood  Chopping  Contest. 
National  Rug  Contest.  Sheep  Dog 
Trials.  Dog,  Cat,  Poultry,  Rabbit, 
Flower,  Fruit  Shows.  State  and 
Government  Displays.  1500  Boy  and 
Girl  Champions.  Hundreds  of  other 
things  you’ve  never  seen  before — 
things  you  may  never  see  again. 
Remember  the  dates.  Make  plans 
now  to  see  and  enjoy  the  hundreds 
of  wonders  in  this  greatest  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  year! 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


'  Mir  iran 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Make  home  canning  easier  and  more 
successful  than  ever  by  following  ap¬ 
proved  instructions  as  contained  in  our 
popular  volume,  "The  Home  Canners’ 
Textbook,”  1934  edition.  Most  com¬ 
plete,  reliable  work  of  its  kind  any¬ 
where.  Up-to-the-minute  on  all  the 
best  methods  and  newest  equipment. 
Gives  tested  recipes  for  canning  fruits, 
green  vegetables,  soups,  sauces,  jellies, 
preserves,  pickles,  etc.  Special  chapters 
on  canning  chicken,  meats,  fish,  fruit 
juices,  etc.  Accurate  time  tables  for 
processing  water  bath  and  pressure 
cooker.  Appetizing  ways  to  serve  home 
canned  foods.  80  pages  of  most  valu¬ 
able  information.  Only  10c.  With  free 
supply  of  12  doz.  canning  labels, 
gummed,  and  printed  with  names  of 
all  the  different  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
that  you  usually  put  up,  with  some  left 
blank  for  you  to  fill  in  your  special 
delicacies.  Send  today. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

64  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Makers  of 


GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


Important.  When  buying  new  jars,  it  will 
iPay  you  to  remember  that  Good  Luck  Jar 
'  Rubbers  come  packed  with  all  Atlas  E-Z  Seal 
and  Atlas  Mason  Fruit  Jars.  These  are  the 
only  jars  which  come  to  you  from  the  glass 
factory  all  equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers.  RA. 


*  Tested  and  Approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping 


tr 

V.  t  90  Ml  MIT 


B 


Smart. .Wear 


ueen 

COAT  ctrvci 

SAVE  MONEY! 

MAIL  POSTAL  CARD  REQUEST 
TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Our  FREE  catalog  offers  hundreda 
of  sparkling  new  styles.  StyleQueen 
coats  for  every  woman — unbeatable 
values  for  every  purse.  This  fur- 
trimmed,  diagonal  suede  coat  at 
$5.98  is  shown  in  our  catalog  No. 
120.  Other  women’s  coats  from  $4.98 
to  $25.00 — A  saving  in  every  price! 
Use  our  catalog  and  save  dollars 
on  Everything  to  Wear  for  All  the 
Family.  Mail  Postal  RequestToday. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters, 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  hooks  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Texas  Notes 

We  are  suffering  from  heat  and 
drought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  Northwest,  though  with  us 
crops  have  not  been  a  total  failure.  The 
farmers  have  thrashed  their  grain,  cut 
and  baled  their  hay,  and  now  are  waiting 
and  hoping  for  rain  to  keep  the  cotton 
and  feed  growing.  Corn  is  burned  beyond 
hopes  of  a  yield.  Gardens  are  gone. 
Those  who  canned  the  early  garden  pro¬ 
duce  are  fortunate  in  having  saved  some¬ 
thing  against  the  hard  Winter  that  is  pre¬ 
dicted.  But  as  I  look  back  on  the  years 
past  I  can  see  there  was  always  a  way 
out.  To  those  of  us  who  live  on  the  land 
come  drought  and  heat  and  failing  crops. 
We  take  it  when  it  comes  and  seek  some 
way  to  make  enough  to  tide  us  over.  It 
means  extra  work,  going  without  little 
luxuries,  making  over  garments  that  we 
had  cast  off,  and  picking  up  all  the  loose 
ends  that  did  not  seem  to  matter  in  bet¬ 
ter  years,  and  most  important  of  all  is 
keeping  our  faith  in  an  All-wise  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

I  read  an  article  in  our  city  daily  pa¬ 
per  that  interested  me  very  much.  It 
stated  there  was  a  project  in  land  use  so 
huge  that  it  seemed  beyond  one's  imagina¬ 
tion  to  realize  it.  It  is  a  vast  belt  of 
trees  to  be  planted  in  the  plains  of  the 
Middle  West  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  The  good  of 
that  plan  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It 
would  stop  these  sandstorms  that  leave 
crops  ruined  and  blow  away  the  soil.  I 
have  seen  a  field  of  young  cotton  ruined 
in  a  few  hours,  having  to  be  replanted. 
But  this  idea  of  tree-planting  is  not  new, 
but  old  here  in  Texas.  We  have  three 
belts  of  timber  extending  all  across  the 
State  from  the  southwest  to  the  north¬ 
east.  separated  by  wide  prairies.  It  is 
called  the  Cross  Timbers.  It  is  claimed 
that  prehistoric  man  planted  the  first 
trees  across  the  State.  We  live  near  the 
northern  edge  of  the  North  Cross  Timbers 
which  is  about  40  miles  wide.  The  love 
of  trees  is  natural  to  mankind. 

Have  any  of  our  women  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  been  crocheting  the  lovely 
Irish  crochet  flowers  that  are  being  worn 
as  a  corsage  on  the  nice  dresses?  I 
learned  to  do  Irish  crochet  over  20  years 
ago ;  having  kept  my  book  of  directions. 
I  am  now  taking  up  the  work  again.  I 
am  sure  if  one  lived  near  a  city  they 
could  be  sold  readily.  It  might  be  a  way 
to  earn  “pin  money”  for  our  farm  women. 
It  has  been  too  hot  to  work  with  rug  ma¬ 
terials,  so  I  have  taken  up  making  these 
lovely  flowers;  roses,  Narcissus.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  and  I  have’  one  design  of  a 
Fuchsia  which  is  so  natural.  They  are 
made  of  white  crochet  thread  and 
starched  stiff,  but  I  think  they  would  be 
pretty  in  colors.  I  hope  some  of  the 
friends  will  try  them  and  find  a  ready 
sale.  I  have  given  all  I  have  made  to  the 
girls. 

One  thought  for  us  all  in  these  times 
of  distress.  We  can  only  live  one  day  at 
a  time.  Let  us  try  not  to  worry  about 
tomorrow,  nor  grieve  over  the  days  past. 

“Look  to  this  day  for  it  is  Life.  The 
very  Life  of  Life.  In  its  brief  course  lie 
all  the  varieties  and  realities  of  your  ex¬ 
istence.  The  bliss  of  growth.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  beauty.  For  yesterday  is  already 
a  dream  and  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision. 
But  today  well  lived  makes  every  yester¬ 
day  a  dream  of  Happiness  and  every  to¬ 
morrow  a  Vision  of  Hope.  Look  well 
therefore  to  this  day.”  airs.  m.  h.  m. 


Making  and  Canning 
Sauerkraut 

Kraut  is  made  by  cutting  cabbage  into 
fine  shreds,  packing  firmly  with  salt,  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment.  Earthenware  jars 
are  one  of  the  best  containers  for  kraut, 
but  straight-sided  barrels  of  cypress  may 
be  used,  with  a  layer  of  loose  cabbage  or 
grape  leaves  in  the  bottom.  Trim  off  the 
outer  green  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  re¬ 
move  the  core.  Put  a  layer  of  cabbage 
in  the  container,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
continue  until  the  container  is  full,  using 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs. 
of  cabbage.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  top 
layer  of  cabbage,  and  then  lay  over  it  one 
or  two  layers  of  cheesecloth,  tucking  it 
down  at  the  sides.  Put  on  this  a  plate 
or  piece  of  board  (do  not  use  pine),  and 
place  a  weight  on  this.  Let  the  kraut 
remain  in  a  moderately  warm  room  until 
fermentation  ceases  (eight  or  ten  days)  ; 
then  keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  may  be 
sealed  with  melted  paraffin,  forming  a 
layer  %  in.  thick  over  the  surface. 

Many  of  our  readers  can  sauerkraut 
without  cooking.  When  fermentation  is 
finished,  it  is  packed  in  sterilized  glass 
jars,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  brine; 
a  new  rubber  ring  is  put  on  and  the  lid 
sealed  tight.  We  are  told  that  in  a  cool 
cellar  it  will  keep  until  the  next  Summer 
in  this  way.  Others  can  it  by  the  cold- 
pack  method.  When  fully  fermented  it  is 
packed  in  the  jars,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  brine,  rubber  and  lid  put  on, 
and  wire  put  over  the  top  without  snap¬ 
ping  down  tight :  it  is  then  processed  in 
the  boiler  for  1%  hours,  then  sealed 
tight  without  opening.  It  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  in  this  way. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  us  that 
she  makes  her  sauerkraut,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  in  quart  preserve  jars, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  in  the  jar ;  then, 
when  fermentation  ceases,  she  puts  on 
rubber  ring  and  lid,  and  seals  the  jar 
tight.  She  says  it  is  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  kraut  keeps  well. 


Vrotect 


your 


Home  Cannin 


? 


KERR  Fruit  Jars  are  equipped 
with  KERR  gold  lacquered  Caps 
which  contain  the  natural  gray 
sealing  composition.  No  rubber 
rings  are  required. 

KERR  Jars  and  Caps  are  100% 
sanitary.  They  are  easy  to  seal  air¬ 
tight  and  thus  prevent  mold  and 
spoilage.  You  can  test  the  seal  and 

You  Know  It’s  Sealed 
When  It  Rings t 


KNOW  your  foods  are  sealed  air¬ 
tight  before  you  store  them  away. 

Made  in  4  Styles  and  all  Sizes 

This  year  don’t  buy  just  “fruit  jars” 
— buy  KERR  Jars.  Look  for  the 
name  on  every  KERR  Jar  and 
KERR  Cap.  Use  KERR  Jars  and 
Caps  for  ALL  methods  of  canning — 
pressure  cooker,  steam  cooker,  oven, 
hot  water  bath,  open  kettle,  etc. 


Get  Your  Copy  of  "Modern  Methods 
of  Home  Canning"— Mailed  FREE 

Send  penny  postcard  today  for  this  valuable 
booklet  of  directions  for  canning  all  foods  by  all 
methods.  Complete  time  tables,  etc.  Write  to 
Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp.,  425  Main  St.,  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma. 


JARS  and  CAPS 

SELF  SEALING  BRAND  (Trade  Mark  Reg.)  PATENTED 


Standard  for  Over  30  Years 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
and  Blackheads  when 

CUTICURA 

Quickly  Believes  Them  * 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept  14B, Malden, Man. 


YARN 

yarn  NOVELTY  CO 


Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 
Bouele  $3.90  —  Shetland  $2.25 
4-fold  $2.00  —  Saxony  $2.75 
Tweed  Coat  Yarn  $2.75  lb. 

42-L,  N.  9th.  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


\T  A  DITC  For  Rusrs  and  Hand- Knitting;  at  bargain 
I  flk  |W  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  iUUlU  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.J  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


ATHTUBS— S19,  Basins— *4.50,  Sinktubs— *20, 
Toilets— *3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


II  200 

I\  Styles 
■V  and 
f  Sizes  of 
Stoves, 
Ranges, 
Furnaces 


Porcelain 
Enamel  Com¬ 
bination  Gas, Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Jggsj 850,000  Customers 
have  proved  the  economy  of 

FACTORY  PRICES! 


Porcelain  Enamel 

Circulating  Heaters 


Approved  by  ^ 
Good  Housekeep« 


mg  Institute 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  exciting,  col¬ 
orful  Free  catalog,  sparkling  with  over 
175  illustrations— 200  styles  and  sizes 
— 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heaters,  22 
Furnaces.  More  bargains  than  in  20  Big 
Stores.  Quality  the  same  that  over  850,000 
satisfied  customershave  trusted  for 3-1  years. 

What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers 

1.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces  — 

both  pipe  and  one-register  type — all 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — YeartoPay — 
A  New  Money  Saving  Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service. 

Read  about  the  marvelous  “Oven  that 
Floats  in  Flame  ” —  and  other  new  features. 


Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — both  Walnut 
and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning  stoves. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  ordering  your 
furnace  at  the  factory  price.  Install  ityour- 
self.  Thousands  do.  It’s  easy.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mail  coupon  now. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


FREE 

furnace 

plan* 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.  /  —  jPggjjjj 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; gp 

in  which  you  ^,ease  send  me  youT4 

are  interested.  ^  REE  Catalog. 

Coal  and  □ 

Wood  Ranges  Name 

Heaters  □  .  ( Please  Print  Name  Plainly  ] 

Oil  Stoves  □ 


FREE 


AKalamazoa 

lUguteral  Direct  to  You” 


Furnaces  □ 

Comb.  Gas,  □ 
Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 
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Salt  of  the  Earth 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 


It  would  seem  that,  due  to  known 
value,  cost  and  ease  with  which  salt  can 
be  obtained,  adequate  and  regular  sup¬ 
plies  for  livestock  would  seldom  be  ne¬ 
glected.  However,  the  fact  remains  its 
use  in  proper  and  regular  amounts  is 
often  forgotten.  Unfortunately  live¬ 
stock  have  no  way  of  expressing  their 
nutritional  desires  and  needs  other  than 
by  manifesting  pathologic  symptoms  and 
decreased  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  performance. 

Influencing  Factoes 

Requirements  and  need  for  salt  of  a 
given  animal  are  influenced  by  size ;  in¬ 
dividuality  ;  season,  salt  content  of  the 
soil,  feed  and  water ;  amount  of  and 
regularity  of  watering ;  kind  and  amount 
of  work ;  and  possibly  to  an  extent,  even 
more  than  is  now  realized,  by  the  amount, 
kind  and  ratios  of  the  various  nutrients, 
minerals  and  vitamins  consumed. 

Men  employed  on  the  Boulder  Dam 
construction  project,  work  hard  at  high 
temperatures.  Excessive  sweating  induced 
thereby  produced  undue  fatigue  and 
cramps,  which  was  causing  serious  trou¬ 
ble  and  delaying  progress.  It  was  found 
that  the  condition  was  readily  relieved 
if  salt  was  regularly  consumed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity.  Therefore,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  salt  is  kept  available  for  the 
men  on  the  various  construction  levels. 

During  the  hot  Summer  season  farm 
work  horses  are  frequently  subjected  to 
conditions  equally  if  not  more  trying. 
Very  often  at  irregular  intervals  they  are 
“salted.”  Such  salting  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  a  handful  or  more  of 
salt  in  the  feed  box.  Just  imagine  re¬ 
ceiving  all  your  salt  in  one  lump  once  or 
twice  weekly.  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  excessive  loss  in 
weight  and  undue  fatigue  in  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  haying  season  is  due  primarily  to 
inadequate  and  improper  systems  of  meet¬ 
ing  needed  salt  requirements.  Some  of  the 
best  and  hardest  worked  horses  I  have 
ever  seen  had  constant  access  to  coarse 
salt,  supplied  in  small  blocks  placed  in 
metal  containers  attached  to  the  wall 
just  above  the  center  of  the  manger. 
These  horses,  owned  by  a  large  coal  and 
ice  company,  worked  hard  daily.  Their 
individual  weight  variation  throughout 
the  entire  year  was  negligible. 

Salt  Requieements 

While  the  various  factors  mentioned 
materially  influence  the  amount  of  free 
choice  salt  an  animal  will  consume,  con- 
rolled  experiments  at  various  stations 
have  conclusively  shown  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  minimums  which  must  be  regularly 
met  if  adequate  returns  are  desiried  from 
a  health,  production  and  performance 
consideration. 

Babcock  and  Carlyle,  Wisconsin  Expe¬ 
riment  Station,  ni  1905  reported  results 
of  tests  with  dairy  cows  which  proved 
when  no  salt  was  allowed,  other  than  nor¬ 
mal  amounts  present  in  feeds,  for  cows  in 
milk,  complete  physical  breakdown  re¬ 
sulted,  when  such  a  system  was  followed 
continuously  for  several  weeks  or  months 
duration.  The  limiting  factor  in  this  case 
probably  being  individuality.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  observations  they  recom¬ 
mended  a  minimum  of  three-fourths 
ounce  of  salt  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight,  Avith  an  additional  three-tenths 
ounce  for  each  10  lbs.  of  milik  produced. 
Calves  need  all  the  salt  and  water  they 
will  consume,  even  though  being  raised 
on  skim-milk. 

Many  commercial  feed  houses,  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  successful  dairymen 
follow  the  practice  of  using  about  1  per 
cent  of  salt  in  concentrate  mixtures. 
While  the  addition  of  this  amount  will 
slightly  exceed  the  levels  previously  men¬ 
tioned  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  miniimum  requirements  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  keep  salt  accessible  where 
the  cows  can  get  more  if  needed.  Even 
though  hay  is  fed  which  has  been  salted 
to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  it  Avill  be 
found  most  cows  in  milk  will  still  take 
more  salt  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Sheep  should  have  salt  available  at  all 
times,  an  irergular  supply  is  one  of  the 


most  common  causes  of  scours  in  farm 
flocks.  Lambs  will  consume  about  3^4 
ounces  per  head  in  20  days.  Ewes  will 
eat  about  four  times  this  amount.  It  is 
thus  seen  sheep  have  a  very  high  salt  re¬ 
quirement  and,  if  given  opportunity,  will 
consume  from  eight  to  ten  times  the  mini¬ 
mum  amounts  needed  for  dairy  caAvs,  on 
a  body  Aveight  comparison. 

If  pigs  and  poultry  have  not  been  fed 
or  alloAved  sufficient  salt  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements  they  are  liable  to  consume 
more  than  is  good  for  them  if  suddenly 


given  free  access  to  same.  Where  such 
deficiencies  exiist  it  is  therefore  best  to 
alloAV  them  only  limited  amounts  until 
they  have  built  up  depleted  needs.  Pigs 
have  a  lower  salt  requirement  than  other 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

In  experimental  results  obtained  at 
IoAva,  Evvard  ascertained  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  method  of  supplying  salt  to  pigs 
is  by  use  of  the  self-feeder.  Under  this 
system  they  consumed  only  about  one- 
thirty-second  of  an  ounce  per  100  lbs.  live 
Aveight  daily.  HoAvever,  when  this  small 
daily  requirement  was  regularly  met,  re¬ 
sults  in  some  instances  showed  a  pound 
of  salt  so  consumed  saved  as  much  as  213 


lbe.  of  grain,  and  47  days  less  feeding 
time  required  to  finish  to  marketable 
weights.  Forced  feeding  of  varying 
higher  levels  of  salt  to  fattening  shotes 
decreased  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  gain 
below  the  free  choice  system,  but  in  all 
cases  produced  better  results  than  when 
no  salt  was  allowed. 

All  experimental  results  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  sufficient  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  to  meet  individual  body  require¬ 
ments  are  also  essential  to  produce  best 
results  for  both  production  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  To  meet  such  possible  existing  de¬ 
ficiencies  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 


equal  parts  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bonemeal  and  salt  should  be  kept  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  livestock  at  all  times. 

Salting  Hay 

For  many  years  practical  farmers  have 
followed  the  practice  of  salting  hay  as  it 
is  placed  in  the  stack  or  mow.  Experi¬ 
mental  results  at  several  stations,  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  and  various  research  de¬ 
partments,  recommend  the  practice.  The 
general  recommendation  is  1  per  cent  or 
20  lbs.  of  salt  per  ton.  Using  this  amount 
it  has  been  found  to  improve  palatability, 
and  prevents  molding.  By  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  certain  bacteria  the  additiion 
of  1  per  cent  of  salt  to  hay  Avill  help 
eliminate  the  fire  hazard  from  spontan¬ 


eous  combustion.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  of  all  is  that  if  properly  salted  to 
the  extent  mentioned  it  will  insure  a 
regular  salt  supply  to  farm  animals  so 
fed. 


Massachusetts  Jersey  Cow 
Produces  1,031  Pounds 
of  Butterfat 

From  a  beginning  24  years  ago  with  a 
mixed  herd,  C.  S.  Tenney,  of  Northfield, 
Mass.,  has  developed  a  high-producing 
Jersey  herd  in  which  one  of  the  cows  has 
recently  completed  the  remarkable  365- 


day  record  of  1,031.38  lbs.  butterfat,  17,- 
401  lbs.  milk. 

Bess  Louise  Ann  795313,  this  exceptional 
coav,  was  bred  and  tested  by  Mr.  Tenney 
and  completed  the  high  record  which 
qualified  her  for  the  coveted  Medal  of 
Merit  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  in  July,  1934. 

She  is  the  first  Jersey  coav  in  over  two 
years  to  complete  a  production  record 
above  1,000  lbs.  butterfat,  although  in 
the  time  elapsed  since  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord  Avas  completed  more  than  2.800  Jer¬ 
seys  have  been  on  Register  of  Merit  test. 
She  is  the  sixth  Massachusetts  cow  to 
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produce  in  excess  of  1,000  lbs.  butterfat 
and  ranks  fourth  in  the  group  of  Bay 
State  producers. 

While  making  her  recent  record  Bess 
Louise  Ann  yielded  in  excess  of  90  lbs. 
butterfat  for  six  months.  She  was  five 
years  nine  months  of  age  Avhen  started 
on  test.  As  a  senior  two-year-old,  she 
yielded  531.77  lbs.  butterfat  in  305  days, 
Avinning  the  Silver  Medal.  Tested  again 
when  a  senior  three-year-old  she  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  by 
yielding  652.72  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  305- 
day  test. 

Mr.  Tenney  not  only  bred  Bess  Louise 
Ann  but.  also  bred  her  dam,  the  double 
Gold  Medal  coav  Mercedes’  Bess  of  P.  S. 
635121.  The  sire  of  Bess  Louise  Ann. 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  bull  Oxford 
May's  Col.  OavI  241556,  Avas  disposed  of 
before  his  real  worth  Avas  established, 
fortunately  though  Mr.  Tenney  now  owns 

15  daughters  of  this  sire. 

Oxford  May's  Col.  Owl  has  13  tested 
daughters  which  have  finished  a  total  of 

16  official  production  records.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  high  record  made  by  Bess 
Louise  Ann,  one  daughter  has  yielded 
over  800  lbs.  butterfat,  tAvo  others  be- 
tAveen  700  lbs.  and  800  lbs.  butterfat,  and 
t\\ro  others  above  600  lbs.  butterfat.  All 
of  the  records  of  the  daughters  of  this 
sire  except  tAvo  Avere  made  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
ney’s  herd. 

“I  had  only  faith  to  start  on  ,and  some 
one  Avho  had  faith  in  me  to  give  me  a 
backing,”  Mr.  Tenney  says  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Jersey  business.  Today 
he  has  270  head  of  Jerseys  most  of  which 
are  purebred.  His  farm  of  about  300 
acres  is  in  the  fertile  Connecticut  River 
Valley  and  he  raises  large  crops  of  corn, 
Alfalfa  and  potatoes. 


Ayrshire  Exhibit  Feature  of 
N.  Y.  State  Fair 

A  model  dairy  made  up  of  Ayrshire 
cows  from  several  of  the  leading  New 
York  State  herds  will  be  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  forthcoming  State  Fair.  The 
coavs  that  have  been  selected  for  this  ex¬ 
hibit  demonstrate  that  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  most  important  in  securing  net 
returns  from  a  dairy  herd,  and  have  been 
selected  to  represent  Schoharie,  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  Essex  and  Clinton  counties  in  the 
neAAdy  established  D.  IT.  I.  A.  class  at 
Syrcause. 

Each  cow  in  the  exhibit  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  as  to  type  standards,  each  has  a 
clean  bill  of  health  and  each  has  a  record 
of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk, 
made  on  tAvo  milkings  daily.  In  addition, 
each  of  these  coavs  has  produced  over  4 
lbs.  of  quality  milk  for  each  pound  of 
grain  consumed.  Leading  dairy  econo¬ 
mists  are  agreed  that  it  requires  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  factors  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  returns  from  a  dairy  herd 
under  present  Ohio  conditions. 

Dairy  farmers,  as  well  as  high  school 
students  and  others  are  invited  to  in¬ 
spect  this  exhibit  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association.  c.  T.  conklin,  Secy. 


Brown  Siwss  Picnic 

The  first  annual  picnic  of  the  NeAV 
England  Brown  Saauss  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Avas  held  at  the  Sleepy  Valley 
Farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kelton, 
Athens,  Vt.  There  Avere  present  150  en¬ 
thusiastic  breeders  and  friends  of  the 
BroAvn  Savlss  cattle.  In  the  forenoon  a 
judging  contest  Avas  held  in  chare  of  E. 
M.  Root,  County  Agent  of  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  and  Prof.  Loveland,  of  Ver¬ 
mont  University.  The  prize,  a  framed 
picture  of  the  model  SAviss  cow,  was  won 
by  the  local  coav  tester,  R.  B.  Cutts, 
Townshend,  Vt. 

Mr.  Kelton’s  cattle,  Avhicli  Avere  the 
high-producing  herd  for  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  1933,  Avere  exhibited,  also  sev¬ 
eral  head  from  the  herd  of  Frank  W. 
Morrison. 

A  basket  lunch  was  enjoyed  at  noon 
with  coffee,  milk  and  soft  drinks  served 
by  the  host  and  hostess.  Directly  after 
a  short  business  meeting  was  lield.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  Avere  adopted  and 
other  business  transacted.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  entering  an  exhibit  of  70  head  of 
BroAvn  Saauss  at  the  Brockton  Fair  from 
September  9-15. 

Prof.  II.  W.  Garrigus,  of  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege,  Conn. ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Loveland,  of 
Vermont  University;  D.  N.  Boice, 


These  well-grown  Jersey  heifers,  otvned  by  F.  L.  Naughton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  have 
received  sufficient  salt,  plus  good  feed  and  care,  at  all  times  to  meet  their  growth 
requirements.  The  apple  orchard  provides  good  pasture  and  shade. 


r Bess  Louise  Ann  795313,  new  1,000 -pound  Jersey  cow,  bred  and  owned  by  C.  8. 
Tenney,  of  'Northfield,  Mass.  Her  Medal  of  Merit  record,  completed  July,  1934,  is 
1,031.38  pounds  butterfat ;  17,401  pounds  milk. 
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DEPENDABLE  PIGS-Prices  Reduced 


Large  Type 
Che»ter-York*hlr«  Cross 
Chester- Berkshire  Cress 
Shortnose-Ycrkshlre  Cross  | 
Duroc-Poland  Cross 


6-8  weeks  at. . .  .$2.50  ea. 
8-10  weeks  at. .  .$2.75  ea. 
10-12  weeks  at..$3.00ea. 
12-14  weeks  at.  .$3.50ea. 
Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6 


L/uivr-ruinDu  tiuw  j  ■ ,,,  r  l  ,.  r  i  r. 

Selected  lloars  for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $lo. 
Fancy  yeung  Boars  for  service  later  from  $3.50  up 
through  various  ages.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment, 
then  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  them. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale! 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 
Chester  &  Yorkshire —  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed 
6  8  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 
8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock— Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee — A  Square  Deal  at  all  times. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chesler  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

Th»*y  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growtby  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S,— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3.SO  sa 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  cn  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old, 
$2.50:  y  weeks  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery.  $6.00  each.  Pairs  unrelated,  $10.00.  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Aid. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUROC  PIGS 

8- 1  O  Wks.  Old  Pigs,  $2.75  each.  State  whether  boars 
barrows  or  sows.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  T«l.  Waltham  0888 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Ch  ester- York  shire,  8  weeks  old 
$2.50.  10  weeks  old  $2.75.  Chester  Whites  pigs  $3.  ea. 
Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DIirrTIk  nirCI  Chester,  Chester- ITork- 
KUUULU  riUSi  shire, Chester-Berkshire 
Chester- Duroe,  t-8  weeks  *2.50;  8-10  weeks,  32.75;  '15-30 
lbs.,  $3.50.  40-50  lbs..  $5.  Vaccination  35c.  ShipC.  O.  D. 

CAUL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  653  W. 


DREG.  CUflNF  All  ages  for  sale.  F»M.  Patting. 
UROC  Off  IHfc  ton  A:  Son,  Selplo  Center,  N.  Y» 


j  DOGS _ _ 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

3  months.  Prices  Reasonable.  Also  COLLIE  PL  PPIES. 

MERRILL  MAGNA  NT  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


Six  Newfoundlands  Ke^re,d,nSiuPand 

T.  1J.  AVILDES,  DARTMOUTH,  MASS. 


Pedigreed  Smooth 

SIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 


English  Shepherd  Pups  Full  description  and 

pictures  upon  request.  A.  0,  LECHONE,  Bueyrnn,  Ohio 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*"2^v.rC7pIarm 


American  Shepherd  puppies;  Airedale  puppies.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York 


ST.  Bernard  Puppies— Registered'mone  better.1  Males,  $50; 
females.  $25.  Edward  Carlson,  15  Winter  St„  Woburn, Mass. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

Sired  by  Hamilton  Ram.  Ready  for  service _  $15.00 

Registered  Oorviedale  Ram .  $15.00 

Hampshire  and  Rambouillet  ewes  and  ewe  lambs. 
PRICED  LOW. 

OTIS  BRYANT  -  GREAT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Black  faced  scotch  highland  sheep— 

The  hardiest  of  all  breeds.  Fine  quality  mutton.  A 
beautiful  ornament  to  any  lawn,  golf  links,  park 
or  country  estate.  Imported  and  home  bred  rams  and 
ewe9  FOR  SALE— also  Purebred  Southdown  Ram*. 
CHARLES  J.  STUCKEY,  Mechnniesburg,  Ohio 


C  AI  r  Purebred  Southdown  rams.  Will 
rUK  sell  reasonable.  J.V. DAVID, Supt. 

STORROW  FARM,  LINCOLN,  MASS. 


CentlwlAiiin  RAMS— of  good  quality  and  breeding. 

3UUIIIUUW1I  L.  M.  Colbert'*  Sons.  E.  Chatham,  New  York 


FERRETS 


3,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
from  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED — GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

-either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


iimimiiii 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 

E  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

“  carpentry,  PRICE  $1.50  S 

~  For  tale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Churchville,  N.  Y. ;  E.  M.  Root,  Wind¬ 
ham  County  Agent;  and  G.  B.  Creesy, 
East  Willington,  Conn.,  made  helpful 
suggestions  regarding  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle.  B.  H.  Brow, 
Slocum,  R.  I.,  gave  his  reasons  for 
changing  his  Holstein  herd  for  100  head 
of  Brown  Swiss. 

G.  W.  Harris,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  the 
only  living  charter  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Brown  Swiss,  and 
oldest  breeder  of  Swiss  cattle,  gave  a 
very  interesting  history  of  Brown  Swiss 
as  he  has  found  them.  He  now  owns  the 
eighth  generation  of  direct  descendants 
of  one  of  his  first  importations  from 
Switzerland.  He  also  told  of  his  com¬ 
plete  milk  record  covering  a  period  of  30 
years. 

Music  was  furnished  by  a  soloist  and 
a  quartet.  After  the  program  all  visited 
the  Green  Mountain  farm  of  Frank  W. 
Morrison,  Saxtons  Itiver,  Vt.,  and  saw  a 
fine  herd  of  Brown  Swiss. 

c.  R.  iiens  haw,  Secy. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  fairly  steady.  Native  Dutchess  and  Wil¬ 
liams  best  $1  to  $1.50,  Gravensteins  small  SI  to 
$1.35,  poorer  lower;  large  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  Dutchess  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  N. 
J.  Wealthys  85  to  90c  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bchd.  18  bchs.  25  to  50c,  few  60c  std.  bu. 
box.  Cut  off  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  bchd.  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

std.  bu.  box.  No  others  noted. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  40c,  few  50c.  Cut  off  50  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peas. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me. 
fair  $1.50  to  $2  bn.  bag.  Wash,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50  bu.  hpr.  Idaho  best  $2.75  to  $3,  poorer 
lower,  bu.  hpr. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  firm.  Native  60  to  70c  100-lb.  bag.  Md. 
$2  to  $2.10  bbl.  N.  J.  and  L.  I.  few  sales  $1.25 
100-lb.  bag. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Green,  small 
$1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Turban  $1.50  to 
$2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native  hothouse  2  to  4c  lb. 
Outdoor  35  to  75c  25-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box.  Conn.  40  to  50c  Vi-bu.  box. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  29c; 
firsts  27 to  28%c;  seconds  26)£>  to  27c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henueries  brown 
specials  38c;  extras  34c  <Joz.  White  specials  35c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  specials  brown  31  to 
32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  20c;  3 
to  4  lbs.  14  to  16c.  Native  fancy  18  to  20c. 
Roosters  9  to  12c.  Broilers  native  20  to  23c.  Live 
poultry  steady.  Fowl  15  to  17c.  Leghorns  13  to 
15c.  Chickens  17  to  19c.  Broilers  19  to  20c. 
Roosters  8  to  9c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  2914  to 
30c,  clothing  24  to  25c;  ;  blood,  combing  31c, 
clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  32c, 

clothing  29  to  30c;  !4  blood,  combing  30  to  31c, 
clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  75  to  77c, 
clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  6S  to  72c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  60  to  62c, 

clothing  57  to  59e;  !4  blood,  combing  53  to  55c, 

clothing  51  to  53c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  75  to  77e, 

clothing  68  to  70c;  Vi  blood,  combing  72  to  75c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  66  to  6Se, 

clothing  62  to  64c;  14  blood,  combing  60  to  62c, 

clothing  57  to  58c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  25e  high¬ 
er,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  about  normal,  market  on  cows 
steady,  bulls  mostly  25c  higher,  veal  50c  to 
$1.50  higher,  demand  generally  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

\'enler8. — Medium  and  choice,  $5.50  to  $8; 
cull  and  common,  $3  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
steady,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $75  to  $90; 
good,  $6o  to  $75;  medium.  $45  to  $60;  common, 
$30  to  $45. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  good, 
1,300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $5.65  to  $5.90;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.35;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75;  common.  700  to  900  lbs., 
$2.50  to  $3:  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $1.50  to  $3.35; 
heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $2  to  $4.75;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $20  to  $50. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy  hogs,  $0  to  $6.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $6.75  to  $7;  prime  medium  weights,  $6.95 
to  $7;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $6.90  to  $7;  good 
light  yorkers,  $5  to  $5.50;  pigs,  as  to  quality, 
$4.50  to  $5;  common  to  good  roughs,  $4  to  $5; 
stags,  $1  to  $2. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers,  $3;  good  mixed,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $1.25  to 
$2;  culls  and  common,  50c  to  $1;  culls  to  choice 
lambs,  $3  to  $7.35. 

Veal  calves,  $6.50  to  $7;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

PITTSBURG  PRODUCE 

Butter.  26  to  2Se;  eggs,  IS  to  24c;  broilers,  14 
to  20c;  hens,  14  to  16c;  old  roosters.  8  to  9c: 
ducks,  8  to  12c;  geese,  9c;  turkeys,  11  to  12c; 
apples,  bu.,  70  to  85c;  string  beans,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
10  to  12%c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  huckle¬ 
berries.  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50;  onions,  50-lb.  sacks, 
95c  to  $1;  peaches,  bu,,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  hay,  Timothy,  $22.50 
to  $23;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  2S  to  33c;  eggs,  28  to  30c;  live  fowls, 
13  to  16c;  chickens.  16  to  20c:  ducks,  12  to  13c; 
dressed  fowls,  17  to  20c:  chickens,  20  to  24c; 
ducks,  15c;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  blackber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  huckleberries,  32- 
qt.  crate.  $3.50  to  $4;  string  beans,  bu.,  25  to 
60c;  cabbage,  50-lb.  sacks,  50  to  60c;  sweet 
corn,  100,  85e  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  85  to  90c; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  pears,  bu..  $1.15  to 
$1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  to¬ 
matoes,  Vi  bu.,  25  to  50c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
90c  to  $1. 


BE  READY  WITH  JER 


Profit  from  the  increasing  consumer  demand 
for  richer  milk  by  selecting  Jerseys  for  your 
dairy  herd.  The  Jersey  cow  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  milk  of  high  butterfat 
content.  She  matures  early,  lives  long  and  is 
a  vigorous  strong  animal  adaptable  to  all 
climates. 

Start  now  and  keep  ahead  with  Jerseys. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Inspect  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  Cows 

Study  These  Profit  Makers — See  America’s  Most  Beautiful  Cows 

Investigate  the  possibilities  of  investing  now  in  the  ultimate  cow  for  New  York  dairymen 

Champions  in  Type - Heavy  Producers -  Perfect  Udders 

AVrite  for  literature  or  visit  our  booth  in  the  cattle  barn  at  the  State  Fair. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 


BLACKLEG 


VAC  C I  N  E  S 

PARKE-DAVrS 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

Reliable  Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pellet  Form_ 

PARKE-DAV1S  I 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine) 
“■"m^davis 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine)^ 

)rug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Product*. 
BLACKLEG  BULLETIN  NO.  351 

Sent  on  Request 
Write  to  Desk  B-39*  1 
Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS &CO.,  Detroit  Mich. 


REO  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


“N.  B.  P.”  (No  Back  Pressure)  Filter  Squares 
and  discs  are  used  by  dairymen  everywhere  who 
realize  the  importance  of  clean  market  milk. 


\ 


Kindly  mention  your  dealers 
name  when  writing. 


/ 


REEVE  &-  MITCHELL  CO 

Maker. 'A  of  FUtecinq  Makriali  fxJusively 

1116  SANSOM  ST*  PHILADELPHIA 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

Visit  our  exhibit  of  registered  Herefords  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  "We  have  some 
good  young  bulls  for  6ale.  Blood  tested  and 
T.  B.  accredited. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 

WINDSOR.  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

See  our  stock  at  the  State  and  other  fairs.  All 
ages  of  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

DAVID  O.  BERESFORD,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Formerly  known  as  Durhams.  Ideal 
for  quality  milk  and  meat. 

See  Our  Herd  of  Over  100  Head 

WALGROVE  FARMS 
Washingtonville  New  York 


1 ± 

HORSES 

_ 1 

Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale;  heaw  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler.  Charlton.  Iowa. 


F  O  R  S  A  Xj  E 

■0CKY  BLACK  PERCHER0N  MARE  and  HORSE 

ILT  bom  May  1.  Both  sound.  Mare  bred  again  to 
150  Stallion  and  service  fee  paid.  Mare  and  colt  $175. 
so  black  Gelding,  10  yrs.  old,  weight  1,400,  ser- 
eably  sound,  kind,  good  worker  $100. 


For  Sale 


Two  year  colt  choice  running  stock  $100. 
WENGATZ  HILLSDALE.  N.  Y. 


j  AYRS  HIRES  | 

FOR  SALE 

We  now  have  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting- A- Ling,  Strathglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O'  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  S2. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Spring*,  New  York 

GUERNSEYS 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE : 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253  A.R. 

The  type  and  production  sire  in  a  herd  that  has  been 
linebred  with  May  Rose  blood  for  many  years,  from 
such  sires  as:  King  of  the  May,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lang- 
water  Stars  &  Stripes,  Dolly  Dimples  May  King,  etc. ; 
all  out  of  A.  R.  darns.  Can  also  offer  some  young 
cows  and  heifers,  for  foundation  herds.  Herd  Fed¬ 
eral  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

Write  for  illustrated  Circular  and  Prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Prices  cut  so  that  you  can  secure  young  bull 
calves  from  us  as  low  as  $50.  Only  calves  out  of 
mighty  good  A.  R.  cows  and  PROVEN  bulls  are 
offered.  Get  our  sale  list  before  you  buy  a  bull. 
Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  frea 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  g&'MSTcfiE 

bull  also  heifer  15  months  old  extra  fine  stock. 

LAMINGTON  LODGE  FARM,  Whitehouse,  J* 

JERSEYS 

JERSEYS 

Read  all  about  this  famous  breed  of  dairy  cattle  in  The 
Jersey  Bulletin,  a  weekly  periodical. 

The  subscription  price  has  been  reduced  to  $1 .00  per 
year.  Trial  Subscription,  6  months— BOc. 

Send  remittance  by  check,  money  order  or  atampe  to 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  646  Majestic  Bldg:,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE! 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  Ogden  Mills  stock— 4  cows,  a 
heifers.  Rare  bargains.  Apply  to  LLOYD  M.  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Greendaie,  New  York,  Columbia  County. 

HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Almost  All  White 

KING  DUTCHLAND  CREAMELLE 

Born  December  22,  1931 

SIRE:  BELL  FARM  CAR  BORN  KING 

DAM:  DUTCHLAND  CREAMELLE  LADY  DI0NA 

From  Championship  Stock  —  Excellent  Condition 
A  Fine  Animal  at  the  Low  Price  of  $150.00 

JOHN  F.  BYRNES,  Columbia  County,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


High  Fat  Test  Holsteins 

Bull  calves  of  show  quality  from  famous  prize-winning 
sires  and  officially  tested  dams.  Ormsby  strain.  22  years 
of  selective  line  breeding.  T.  B.  accredited  for  12  years. 
Negative  to  Bang  disease. 

CLOVER  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

|  .%  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

cattle  are  to  be  on  exhibit  at.  the  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. .  Fair,  New  York  State  Fair  and  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Ask  those  iu  charge  for  Booklets  and 
Information. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS.  INC., 

Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 
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How  Shrewd  We 
Might  Have  Been! 


A  SHREWD  way  would  have  been  to  put  Creamatine  on 
the  market  first  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  for  then 
the  production  of  butterfat  is  increasing. 

The  average  trend  of  butterfat  percentage  is  DOWN  from 
December  through  April.  It  levels  off  during  May  and 
June  and  then  from  July  to  November  it  climbs  up  again. 

We  didn’t  want  to  play  sharp  —  we  never  do.  What  we 
wanted  was  to  put  Creamatine  to  the  severest  possible 
test  and  so  we  offered  it  first  when  the  trend  was  down 
and  going  into  the  Summer  season. 

Now  we  are  glad  that  we  did  it  that  way  for 


has  stood  the  most  severe  test  that  we  could  put  it  to. 

It  gives  you  a  proven  feed  and  you  don’t  need  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  any  other. 

Creamatine  has  increased  the  butterfat  percentage  faster 
than  the  seasonal  trend  and  held  it  higher  than  the  usual 
decline.  This  is  no  longer  a  theory,  it  is  a  record  of  proven 
fact.  SO  FAR  AS  I KNO  W  IT  IS  THE  ONE  Y  FEED 
BEING  OFFERED  THAT  HAS  THIS  HISTORY 
OF  ACCOMPEISHMENT.  It  has  made  more  money 
for  others  —  I  believe  it  will  make  more  for  you  and  I  wish 
you  would  get  some  Creamatine  right  now  and  begin 
getting  the  benefits. 


President . 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New- Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
pol'icy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special'  ($1 ,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 

P.O . 


State 


R.F.D.  or  St . County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . . . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Cattle  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

One** of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  cattle 
ever  assembled  will  be  seen  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  September  1-8 — 866  en¬ 
tries.  The  entries  of  grade  and  registered 
animals  represent  an  increase  of  159  over 
the  1933  total.  The  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Associations,  newcomers  among 
State  Fair  exhibitors,  will  show  20  sepa¬ 
rate  exhibits,  each  consisting  of  four  cows 
with  records  of  not  less  than  400  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Fourteen  county  herds  of 
eight  animals  eacli  also  will  be  seen  at 
the  exposition.  Entries  in  the  cattle  de¬ 
partment  closed  August  14.  All  of  the 
exhibition  space  will  be  filled  and  some 
temporary  addition  may  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  contenders. 

In  the  Holstein  group,  where  the  in¬ 
crease  was  largest,  are  289  animals,  129 
more  than  last  year.  Among  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  will  be  Clover  Heights  Farm,  of 
Pittsford.  14  head ;  D.  W.  McLaury,  of 
Portlandville,  16 ;  G.  S.  Cowles  &  Son, 
Asliville,  12;  Blount  Lumber  Co.,  Lacona, 
11;  Elliott  Springstead,  Cobleskill,  8;  R. 
F.  Saltsman,  Cortland,  9.  Only  two  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  will  come  to  the  fair  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  State.  They  are  Robertson 
Farms,  York,  Pa.,  with  15,  and  William 
H.  Landis,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  with  12. 

In  the  Ayrshire  show  will  be  75  of  that 
breed,  including  S.  N.  Stimson,  of  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  Assemblyman  Fred  L.  Porter,  of 
Crown  Point;  Elery  Barney,  of  Milford; 
M.  F.  Cheesman,  of  Ellenburg  Depot,  and 
only  one  herd  from  outside  New  York 
State. 

Guernsey  entries  total  119  with  only 
one  not  from  this  State.  That  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  herd  to  be  shown  by  A.  G.  Galu- 
sha,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  Other  exhi¬ 
bitors  will  include  II.  H.  Crumb,  of  Ox¬ 
ford  :  Wy  eh  rook  Farms,  of  Loudonville ; 
Nathan  Oaks,  of  Oaks  Corners;  E.  W. 
Holcomb,  of  Pulaski ;  and  Douglaston 
Manor  Farm,  of  Pulaski. 

John  Luclisinger,  of  Syracuse ;  George 
P.  Rich,  of  Hobart;  R.  M.  Broderick  & 
Son,  of  Batavia ;  and  Hedges  Homestead 
Stock  Farm,  of  East  Durham;  are  among 
the  larger  Jersey  exhibitors. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  will  have  Wal- 
halla  Farms,  of  Rexford;  C.  H.  Goodwin 
&  Sons,  of  Guilford ;  and  A.  E.  Toleman, 
of  Adams,  among  th  eexhibitors. 

Milking  Shorthorns  total  87,  nearly 
double  the  entries  last  year.  In  that  class 
will  he  herds  of  Bar-None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
and  F.  M.  Smith,  Springfield  Center. 

The  Hereford  show  will  be  small  hut 
what  it  lacks  in  breeding  classes  will  be 
more  than  made  up  in  interest  in  the 
extra  fine  baby  steers,  numbering  about 
30. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Briarcliff  Farms,  of  Pine 
Plains,  has  entered  20.  C.  C.  Taylor,  of 
Lawtons,  has  entered  10. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
entries  are  Allegany  County,  Oneida 
County,  Dutchess  County,  Northern 
Onondaga  County,  Southern  Onondaga 
County,  groups  1  and  2,  Wayne-Onlario, 
North  Chenango,  Tompkins  County,  West 
Chautauqua,  United  Dairy,  Ortoga  and 
Homer  in  the  Holstein  divisions ;  South¬ 
ern  Onondaga  and  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chenango  County  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  exhibits,  Northern  Onondaga  and 
Southern  Onondaga  in  the  Jersey  ex¬ 
hibits;  Essex-Clinton,  G.  E.  N.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ellicottville  and  the  Schoharie 
County  Association  in  the  Ayrshire  di¬ 
vision,  and  the  Watertown  Association  in 
the  Brown  Swiss  exhibits. 

County  herds  are  listed  as  follows : 
Holstein — Tompkins  County,  Wayne-On- 
tario  Club ;  Allegany  County,  Eastern  N. 
Y.  Association ;  Franklin  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club ;  Herkimer-Otsego,  Onondaga 
Holstein  Club  ;  Oswego  County  ;  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County;  Washington  County;  Alle- 
bany-Steuben  County ;  Tioga  County ; 
Fingerlakes  and  Cortland  County. 

Jerseys. — Capital  District  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Delaware  County ;  Onondaga 
County  and  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Guernseys. — Chenango  County,  Cayu¬ 
ga  and  the  Capital  District  Club. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  F.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EXTRA 

HEAVY 


ZINC  C0ATE0 
COP-R-LOY 

*EO  U  S  PAT.  Off) 

ROOFING 


It  is  the  new  and  improved  Super 
Channeldrain  Roofing  with  the 
patented  drain  channel  which  gives 
practical  and  trouble-proof  protec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  it  is  made  of  long 
wearing  rust-resistant  Cop-R-Loy 
WITH  AN  EXTRA  HEAVY 
COATING  OF  PURE  ZINC., 
a  combination  of  features  that 
makes  this  roofing  the  outstanding 
value  for  all  farm  buildings. 

The  sheets  are  scientifically 
formed  so  that  roof  drainage  is  no 
longer  a  problem.  Super  Channel- 
drain  Roofing  is  a  product  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  roofing 
makers  .  .  .  utmost  in  reliability, 
also  fire  -  proof,  lightning  -  proof, 
trouble-proof  and  economical  to 
buy,  easy  to  put  on  with  Wheeling 
Lead  Head  Nails.  Super  Channel- 
drain  is  being  featured  this  year  by 
thousands  of  dealers.  Ask  to  see  it 
before  you  buy. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

York  Atl*nta  Ch.csQO  D«>  Philadelphia  North  Kmut  City 

St.  lowit  Detroit  Colgmbvi  Richmond  Buffalo  Minntapoht 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $18.50 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks, doesn’t 
pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  301  Lincoln, III. 


Be  independent,  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness, makebigmoney,  Gov’t, 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6896  Carson  SI..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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On  Solid  Foundations 

The  breeding  and  individuality  of  foun¬ 
dation  Guernseys  purchased  last  year  by 
J.  M.  McDonald,  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  was  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  January  20,  1934  issue  of  Tiie 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  young  stock  now  coming  on  and 
heifers  purchased  are  more  than  justify¬ 
ing  Mr.  McDonald’s  care  and  opinion  ex¬ 
ercised  in  his  selection  of  outstanding 
foundation  animals.  Mr.  McDonald  has 
always  been  a  little  partial  to  one  heifer, 
Rockingham  Memoir,  purchased  from  D. 

G.  Tenney,  Rockingham  Farm,  Salem,  N. 

H.  I  was  therefore  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  how  she  is  producing  with 
her  first  calf.  On  July  17  her  record  for 
164  days  was  6,521.5  lbs.  milk,  270.4  lbs. 
butterfat.  Showing  as  she  does  every 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealer  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-inile  zone  delivered  during  July,  1934, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  order) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.40:  Class  2D.  $1.40;  Class  2C.  $1.40; 

Class  2D,  98c;  Class  2E.  93c — with  a  differential 
of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3.  not  available; 
Class  4A,  84c — differential  2.4c;  Class  4B.  19%c 
— differential  2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  ner  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  sandard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can,  are;  Heavy 
cream.  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream.  20  per 
cent  fat.  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  29!4c:  extra,  92  score. 


./.  M.  McDonald,  holding  Foremost  Faithful  Supreme,  junior  herd  sire  McDonald 
Farms.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  Excellence  of  tgpe  hacked  hg  high  production  blood  lines 
are  exemplified  by  this  promising  young  hull. 


promise  of  holding  up  well  for  the  full 
distance  she  will  unquestionably  finish 
with  an  excellent  record. 

At  the  Spring  sales  this  year  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  purchased  14  additional  females. 
Without  exception  they  carry  the  same 
excellence  of  production,  breeding  and 
type  as  those  previously  acquired.  At  the 
last  Emmadine  Farm  sale,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  five  of  the  best  heifers 
offered  were  purchased.  Among  them, 
Valor's  Kittoline  well  illustrates  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  breeding  and  production 
which  they  all  carry.  This  heifer  born 
June  30,  1933,  is  by  Langwater  Valor, 
who  has  32  A.R.  daughters,  her  dam  is 


28 He:  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  27  to  27%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  30t4e;  firsts,  29c;  centralized,  27c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  34e;  hennery  exchange  specials,  31c; 
standards,  28c;  browns,  special  33c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  33c;  standards,  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2’4  to  3  lbs.  each ;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c:  broilers.  20  to  23c:  ducks,  nearby. 
14c;  geese,  nearby,  7c;  pigeons,  pair.  20  to  25c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  14c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt..  40c  to  $1.75.  Blackberries.  N. 
J.,  qt.,  10  to  13c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md., 
crt.  50c  to  $2.  Crabapples,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$2.  Pears,  En.,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  Mass.,  qt.,  25c;  N.  J.,  qt.,  9  to  12c;  Pa., 
qt.,  12  to  15c;  Me.,  qt.,  0  to  20c;  N.  S..  qt., 
10c.  Peaches,  Ga.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  bu. 


Shade  and  a  clear  cool  stream  are  important  assets  during  the  hot  sultry  days  of 
midsummer.  .4  pastoral  scene  on  McDonald  Farms.  Cortland,  V.  Y. 


Fayroyal's  Folly,  with  a  record  of  10,171 
lbs.  milk,  554  lbs.  butterfat. 

O.  R.  Weidman,  superintendent  of  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms,  from  long  experience  has 
found  oats  to  be  one  of  the  bery  best 
grain  feeds  for  bulls,  as  well  as  young 
stock  and  cows  in  production.  Their 
great  junior  herd  sire,  Foremost  Faith¬ 
ful  Supreme,  by  Royal  Supreme  and  out 
of  Mixter  Faithful,  has  a  roomy  pen  for 
exercise.  In  addition  to  mixed  hay  he 
receives  daily  about  four  quarts  of  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  200  lbs.  oats, 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  and  50  lbs.  linseed 
oilmeal.  Mr.  Weidman  has  been  using  a 
sun  lamp  with  excellent  results  for  a  few 
cases  of  udder  inflammation,  such  as  oc¬ 
cur  from  time  to  time  in  any  herd  of 
high-producing  cows.  R.  w.  p. 


bskt..  $1.50  to  $2.65:  Del.  an  dMd.,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $3;  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Tenn.,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.38 
to  $2.50.  Plums,  up-river,  bskt.,  65  to  75c. 
Watermelons,  Del.  Md.,  and  Jersey,  each,  10 
to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bskt..  25c  t  o$1.50.  Beets,  En.,  bskt., 
35  to  50c.  Cabbage,  nearby,  bid.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Carrots,  bag,  60  to  65c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill, 
crate,  25c  to  $2.50.  Celery.  N.  Y.,  hearts,  belts, 
13  to  35c.  Corn,  En.,  white,  bag.  40c  to  $1.25; 
crate,  50c;  bskt.,  35  to  65c;  yellow,  bskt.,  35 
to  75c;  crate,  75  to  85c;  bag.  75  to  85c.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  N.  J..  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.25;  N.  Y..  bskt..  40c  to  $2.  Eggplant. 
N.  J..  bskt.,  35  to  75c.  Kale,  nearby,  crate,  3.1 
to  60c.  Lima  beaus.  N.  J..  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.25; 
Potatoes.  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1;  L.  I.,  bskt.,  $1 
to  $2.25;  N.  Y.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Okra,  N. 
.).,  bskt.,  -10c  to  $1.25.  Onions,  Mass,  and  Conn., 
yel.,  bag,  85c  to  $1;  Orange  County,  bag.  40c  to 
$1.  Parsley,  En.,  bskt.,  40  to  74c.  Peppers, 
Jersey,  bskt..  25c  to  $1.50.  Dadishes,  nearby, 
bskt.,  25  to  75c.  Spinach,  N.  Y.  and  nearby, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to 
50c.  Tomatoes,  Pa.,  lug,  25  to  60c;  Jersey, 
lug,  25  to  50c;  carrier,  40c  to  $1;  Conn.,  peach 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  upriver,  lug,  25  to  75c 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  3uc;  eggs,  35  to  37e;  chickens.  30  to 
3oc. 


OF  IMPORTANCE  TO 
EVERY  DAIRYMAN 
WHO  IS  FEEDING 


BRAN... 

•  EVERY  dairyman,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  feed  costs 
down  and  milk  production  up, 
should  consider  the  many  profit¬ 
paying  advantages  of  using  Mar- 
mico  Sixteen  instead  of  bran  in  his 
feed  mixture.  Marmico  Sixteen  is 
a  fully  balanced  dairy  feed  that  is 
priced  no  higher  than  bran,  contains 
over  200  pounds  more  digestible 
nutrients  than  bran,  2%  more  pro¬ 
tein,  more  vitamins,  more  fat, 
more  minerals,  no  more  fiber  and 
is  a  better  conditioner. 

Let  your  feed  dealer  explain  how 
easily  you  can  mix  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  of  any  desired  protein  con¬ 
tent  by  using  Marmico  Sixteen  and 
one  other  concentrate,  such  as 
Bull  Brand  Dried  Brewers  Grains 


or  gluten  feed.  Not  only  will  you 
find  this  a  more  nutritious  and 
economical  ration  than  when  bran 
is  used,  but  the  molasses  content 
of  Marmico  Sixteen  also  makes  the 
feed  more  appetizing  and  is  an 
excellent  builder  of  energy. 

Join  the  many  other  dairymen  who 
have  replaced  bran  with  Marmico 
Sixteen.  You  are  sure  to  reduce 
your  feed  cost  and  increase  your 
profits  if  you  do.  See  your  dealer 
now  about  this  low  cost,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  Marmico  Sixteen. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC., 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

MARMICO 

SIXTEEN 


THE  UNIVERSAL  B-B  DAIRY  FEED 


HogSerum 


Free  Delivery 
Free  Syringes 


Vaccinate  your  own  pigs.  Complete  out¬ 
fit  of  two  syringes,  free,  with  3,000  CCs 
of  Serum  and  200  CCs  of  Virus  (enough 
for  100  pigs  or  more).  Full  Si  Q50 
directions.  All  for  only . w  I  w 


Vaccinate 
Your  own 
Hogs  and 
Pigs, 


Complete 
Vaccinating 
Outfit 


Serum  55  cts.  per  100  CCs.  Virus  V/2  cts.  per  CC. 


Pigs  up  to  20  lbs.,  16  CC  Serum — 1  CC 
Virus—  101/2  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  20  to  40 
lbs.,  25  CC  Serum — 2  CC  Virus — 16% 
cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  30  CC 
Serum— 2  CC  Virus— 19V2  cts.  per  pig. 
Pigs  90  to  120  lbs.,  40  CC  Serum— 2  CC 
Virus— 25  cts.  per  pig. 

Peters’  Serum  is  pasteurized  and  is  safe¬ 
ly  shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  into  foreign  countries.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  get  serum,  fresh  and 
potent,  direct  from  our  plant  to  your  pigs. 

Peters  pays  postage  on  any  sized  order. 

Order  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  Peters’  free  192  page 
illustrated  Veterinary  Guide. 


The  Peters  Family,  the  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Lobby,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terraco,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


uwEnrroRS 


I'uue  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered 
PaL  Attorney  503- X  Mams  BWj,  Washington, 0.  C, 


D 


ORM  CAPSULES 

(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.) 

effectively 

CONTROL  STOMACHWORMS 


ALSO  FOR  LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
AND  HOOKWORMS 

Safe,  easy  to  give,  assuring  exact  dosage — 
Nema  Capsules  do  a  thorough  job  without 
causing  ill  drug  effects. — Low  cost. 


tores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

^ustrated  Worm  Bulletin. 
No.  650  and  No.  661 

■deal— Scientific— Helpful 

Address  Desk  N‘39-4 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


GET  ALL  YOUR  BARN 
EQUIPMENTFROM  ONE  COMPANY 

For^over  50  years  we  haveequipped 
America’s  finest  barns.  Com¬ 
plete  hardware  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  build¬ 
ing —  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls, Ven¬ 
tilators,  Carriers,  Door 
Hangers,  Poultry  Equip- 
?  fl  H  ment.  Write  Dept.  R10. 


SO  YEARS  SERVING  BARN  BUILDERS 
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KILL  WORMS 

Before  They  Put  You  Out  Of  Business! 


Worms  kill  birds — steal  food — wreck  profits 


NOW!  NEW&&<ta»”CAPSULE 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  TWO 
Ordinary  Worm  Treatments 

Nicotine  destroys  round  and  pin  worms — Kamala 
gets  the  tapeworms.  But,  government  bulletins  say— 
■when  given  together,  these  drugs  interfere  with  each 
other  and  satisfactory  results  are  impossible. 

Pratts  new  N-K  Capsule  revolutionizes  worming 
because  it  works  by  SPLIT- ACTION  1  First,  by 
releasing  nicotine  into  the  intestines  to  kill  large 
round  and  pin  worms.  Hours  later — an  inside 
capsule  is  crushed  by  the  gizzard  to  release  fresh, 
full-strength  Kamala  to  destroy  tape  worms.  In 
one  operation,  at  one  low  cost,  worms  are  cleaned 
out  as  thoroughly  as  though  you  had  used  two 
separate  capsules. 

Stop  using  treatments  that  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  get  just  part  of  the  woims.  Only 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules  have  “Split-Action”.  They 
cost  no  more.  Get  your  supply  now  —  to  delay 
worming  is  dangerous! 

IF  DEALER  CAN’T  SUPPLY— MAIL  ORDER 

If  dealer  cannot  supply,  check  the  package  wanted, 
enclose  amount  specified  together  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  mail  to 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  667,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  Over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  Under 
Capsules  (Adult  Size)  (Chick  and  Pullet  Size) 

50 . □  SO. 85  □  SO. 55 

100 . □  1.50  □  1.00 

500 . □  5.50  □  3.75 

1000 . □  10.00  . □  6.50 


P  R  ATTS  "s&fiiit  Qction 

N-K  CAPSULES 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


to  Handling  of  Birds 


Use  this  easy,  time-saving,  low  cost 

way  to  rid  your  flock  of  poultry  roundworm. 
“Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder  is  nicotine  in 
new  form— no  odor— no  taste— no  toxic  ef¬ 
fect  on  birds.  Mixed  in  mash,  and  fed  once 
in  ordinary  way,  it  passes  to  the  intestines 
where  intestinal  juices  act  on  the  Powder 
releasing  the  nicotine.  One  dose  kills  the 
worms  where  they  live  and  grow.  Sold  by 
dealers— or.  100  bird  size  sent  postpaid  for 
—  75c  and  your  dealer’s  name. 


PELLETS  ALSO 

•‘Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets  made 
from  the  Worm  Powder  are  avail¬ 
able  for  individual  dosing.  100  for 
85c  postpaid.  A  few  pellets  are 
included  in  every  package  of  Pow¬ 
der  for  birds  “  off  feed.” 

Made  by  the  makers 
of  “Black  Leaf  40” 

Tobacco  By-Products  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporates 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Gets  Roundworm 


LBuild  and  Maintai 


Yon  get  the  red  blooded 
vigor  that  keeps  hens  in 
condition  for  profitable 
production  when  you  use 


Park&Pollard  Man  Amar  Feeds 


ManAmar  (Minerals  from  the  Sea)  provides 
the  vital  mineral  elements  necessary  to  big, 
rugged,  healthy  birds  that  will  produce 
steadily  and  profitably.  Insure  your  profits 
by  demanding  Park  &  Pollard  ManAmar 
Feeds. 

See  Your  Dealer,  Now.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  the  full  line  of  Park  &  Pollard  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Feeds  —  originators  of  “Lay  or  Bust” 
Mash.  See  him  today.  Make  the  “Pen-against- 
Pen”  test,  which  has  proved  to  thousands  that 
ManAmar  mashes  are  tne  Preferred  Mashes.  Writo 
for  booklet  “Stop  Loss  from  Anemia .” 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass, 


<rE&I*cn?k(&I?ollard  G>. 


Ohio’s  Annual  Dairy  Day 

A  crowd  of  some  2,500  dairy  farmers 
attended  the  recent  annual  Dairy  Day 
held  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  near 
Wooster.  A  member  of  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  staff.  C.  F.  Monroe,  stated  that  a 
good  way  for  the  farmers  to  meet  the  ad¬ 
verse  financial  condition  was  to  raise  and 
feed  more  good  legume  hays. 

The  northeast  portion  of  Ohio  is  large¬ 
ly  devoted,  in  the  rural  sections,  to  dairy 
farming.  Much  of  the  land  is  too  hilly 
for  corn  and  washes  badly  even  when  in 
small  grain.  The  soil  is  not  of  the  best 
corn-producing  type.  Many  successful 
dairy  farmers  in  that  section  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  their  branch  experiment 
station  in  Trumbull  County,  and  devot¬ 
ing  one-half  or  more  of  their  acreage  to 
meadow.  This  system  is  adapted  well  to 
dairying,  to  sheep-raising  or  beef-cattle 
production,  but  not  for  hog-raising  which 
demands  more  corn. 

The  greatest  factor  in  making  these 
meadows  productive  is  limestone.  To 


This  typical  “baby  beef ’  produced  at 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  is 
from  a  14  months  old  steer,  weighing  1,- 
000  pounds  when  slaughtered.  Note  the 
exceptionally  smooth,  even  covering  of 
firm  xvhite  fat  on  this  Aberdeen-Angus 
carcass. 

bring  the  soil  to  a  state  of  comparative 
alkalinity  (a  pH  of  at  least  6,  a  chemist 
might  say)  usually  requires  about  three 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre.  These  limed 
meadows  have  yielded  on  an  average  3% 
tons  of  high-grade  dairy  hay  since  1927. 
These  old  meadows  are  more  drought  re¬ 
sistant  than  the  first-year  seedings,  which 
was  an  important  factor  in  1934. 

Compared  with  a  three-year  rotation  of 
corn,  oats  and  hay,  an  equal  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  meadows  has  required 
less  labor,  less  expenditure  for  upkeep 
and  produced  in  general  more  feed  at  less 
expense. 

A  good  seed  mixture  for  these  mead¬ 
ows,  after  liming,  conssist  of  2  lbs.  of 
Alsike,  4  lbs.  of  Red  clover,  G  lbs.  of  Al¬ 
falfa  and  4  lbs.  of  Timothy,  according  to 
M.  A.  Bachtell,  in  charge  of  county  ex¬ 
periment  farm  work.  Omitting  the  Red 
clover  in  some  tests  seemed  to  make  no 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  hay 
produced. 

Alfalfa-Timothy  hay  meadows  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  June  yield  heavy  crops 
of  hay,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
shipped-in  Alfalfa,  which  formerly  was 
considered  necessary  to  best  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  second  year  a  top-dressing 
consisting  of  manure  from  the  dairy  herd 
is  applied  to  these  meadows.  Superphos¬ 
phate  lias  been  applied  at  seeding  time, 
but  due  to  necessary  economy  this  has 
sometimes  been  less  than  200  lbs.  per 
acre. 

The  result  of  feeding  more  hay  and  less 


grain  was  reported  by  C.  F.  Monroe.  At 
the  Ohio  Station  daily  rations  containing 
30  lbs.  of  hay  and  15  lbs.  of  corn  silage 
were  compared  with  those  containing  15 
lbs.  of  hay  and  40  to  50  lbs.  of  corn  sil¬ 
age.  With  the  heavy  hay  ration  a  grain 
mixture  of  40  per  cent  each  of  corn  and 
oats  and  20  per  cent  of  wheat  bran  was 
used  in  limited  amounts.  With  the  light 
hay  ration  a  13.2  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  grain  mixture  was  fed  more  liber¬ 
ally. 

The  cows  on  the  heavy  hay  produced  a 
little  less  milk  but  almost  as  much  butter- 
fat  as  did  the  cows  on  the  light  hay  ra¬ 
tion.  The  cows  maintained  their  normal 
weight  and  health  on  the  heavy  hay  feed¬ 
ing.  Although  the  hays  fed  contained  a 
fair  to  good  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
some  bran  and  bone  flour  was  furnished 
the  cows  on  the  heavy  hay  ration,  to  fill 
any  possible  deficiency  in  this  system  of 
liberal  hay  feeding. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  drought  in 
Ohio  -was  to  give  impetus  to  the  planting 
of  Alfalfa,  for  this  deep-rooted  crop  kept 
right  on  growing  during  the  dry  weather, 
while  the  common  clover  and  grass  hay 
crops  were  at  a  standstill.  Most  farms 
bad  only  half  a  normal  hay  crop,  while 
farmers  fortunate  enough  to  have  Alfalfa 
got  a  nearly  normal  first  cutting  and  a 
second  cutting  that  was  better  than  aver¬ 
age.  Many  Summer  seedings  of  Alfalfa 
were  the  consequence  of  this  fact. 

Crop  specialists  warned  the  listeners 
at  Dairy  Day  that  to  succeed  with  Al¬ 
falfa  the  soil  must  be  well  drained,  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  and  must  contain  an 
abundance  of  lime.  Unless  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  met  it  is  much  better  to  sow  a 
mixture  of  meadow  seeds  rather  than  Al¬ 
falfa  alone.  Alfalfa-Timothy  mixtures 
for  soils  well  supplied  with  lime  but  not 
well  drained,  and  mixtures  of  clover  and 
Timothy  on  soils  too  acid  for  Alfalfa,  are 
recommended.  They  do  include  some  Al¬ 
falfa  in  all  mixtures,  except  on  the  more 
acid  soils.  m.  c.  e. 

Ohio. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  higher.  Home¬ 
grown  vegetables  are  firm.  Apples  are  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firmer; 
creamery  prints,  31  to  32c;  tubs,  30c;  firsts  2S 
to _  29c ;  country  rolls,  28  to  30c.  Cheese,  easy; 
brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  14  to  15c; 
old  flats,  18  to  22c;  limburger,  17  to  23c;  Swiss, 
21  to  23c.  Eggs,  firmer;  nearby  fancy,  32c; 
grade  A,  26  to  29c;  grade  B,  22  to  23c;  grade  C, 

18  to  19c;  nearby  at  market,  21  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 

to  20c;  rasters,  18  to  25c;  fryers,  21  to  23c 
broilers.  20  to  21c;  ducks,  17  ‘to  18c;  turkeys! 

19  to  27e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12 ‘to 
16c;  roosters,  10c;  broilers,  14  to  20c;  ducks, 
12  to  13c;  geese,  8c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
du.,  35  to  60c;  Transparent,  50c  to  SI;  Red 
Astrachan,  60c  to  $1.35;  Sweet  Bough,  $1.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  N. 
•T.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  sweets,  Ala., 
bu.,  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  Pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$4.50;  white  kidney,  $5.50.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Cal.,  white, 
50-lb.  bag,  $2.15;  yellow,  $1.25;  Wash.,  Span¬ 
ish  $1.00  to  $1.05;  green,  doz,  behs.,  12%  to 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Del.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2;  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  SI. 25  to 
$2.25;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  huc¬ 
kleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6;  peaches,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65- 
plums,  8-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  prunes,  Wash.,  %- 
bu.,  $1.65;  watermelons,  35  to  55c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1;  Limas,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  doz. 
behs.,  10  to  15c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  40c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery, 
bch.,  40  to  50c;  chard,  doz.,  20  to  35e;  corn, 
doz.,  0  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1  25- 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  endive,  crate,  25 
to  60c;  esearole,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  30  to  50c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  peas,  Colo.,  bu.,  $2.85  to  $3;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to 
40c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  40 
to  75c:  tomatoes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  turnips, 
bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $20; 
Alfalfa,  $22;  clover,  $19;  oat  straw,  $17;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $28.50;  standard  middlings, 
$  29.50;  red-dog,  $35;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$42.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $41. 15- 
gluten,  $29.35;  hominy,  $31.90;  rolled  oats,  hag, 
$3.34:  table  cornmeal.  $2.45;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$6.50;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers. — Choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4  to  $5.25; 
common,  $3  to  $4;  choice,  1,110  to  1,300  lbs., 
$6.25  to  $8:  good.  $0  to  $0.75;  medium,  $4.75  to 
$5.75;  choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8; 
good,  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Heifers,  choice,  $5.25  to 
$5.75 ;  good,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  medium,  $3  to  $4.50; 
common,  $2  to  $3.  Cows,  choice,  $3.50  to  $4; 
good.  $3  to  $3.50;  common  and  medium,  $2  to 
$3;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1  to  $2.  Bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $4  to  $5;  cutter,  common  and 
medium,  $2  to  $4.  Vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  cull  and 
common,  $5  to  $7.  Feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
good  and  choice,  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  common 
and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice.  160  to  200  lbs.,  $7.75 
to  $8:  200  to  250  lbs..  $7.50  to  $7.75;  250  to 
290  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.50;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $6.75 
to  $7.25;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs., 
$5.50  to  $5.75. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50;  common.  $4  to  $6;  yearling,  $3 
to  $4;  ewes,  $1  to  $3. 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


GLAZED 

TILE 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


Don’t  Take  Chances.  8  Best  Types  of 
SILOS  to  choose  from.  Quick  Service. 
Prompt  Deliveries.  LOW  PRICES. 


SOLID 

v<eONcitrr{ 


WOOD  COPPERIZCD  LOW  COST 

stave  MtTAL  portable. 


SPECIAL! 


A  few  complete  galvanized  Gambrel 
Silo  Roofs — . 


10  Only— -10  feet  diameter  only — Yours 
for  only  $10!  Write  at  once. 
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CRAINE,  Inc. 

1  ADAMS  STREET,  NORWICH.  N. 


Y.  A 


'  *  '•  1 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


SEE  US  AT 
SYRACUSE 


MONEY  SAVER 
Write  for  Booklet  R.  It 
gives  amazing  facts  about 
ALGER  ARCH.  This  NEW 
DEVELOPMENT  is  creating 
a  sensation. 

Saves  TIME,  saves  LA¬ 
BOR,  saves  MONEY.  No 
exaggeration. 

NOTE 

Old  silos  made  like  new. 
Ask  about  the  Grange  Re¬ 
liner. 

Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave  — 
Tile  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Reliners 


Grange  Silo  Co.,  “S, 


CREEK, 

Y. 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 

Helps  Protect 
Livestock  and 
Poultry  from 
Parasites  and 
Disease 

Drug  Stores  Sell  P  arke-Davis  Products 


booklet  on 
“FARM  SANITATION 
Write  today  I 
Address  Desk  K-39- 1 
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Animal  Industry  Dept,  ot 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


A  FRAME  ®10> 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.^^ 


UDMltY 

PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


HAND  PUMPS,POWER  PUMPS 
RAMS,  WATER  SYSTEMS 


SINCE  1640 


Write  for  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  type  of 
service  for  which 
pump  is  required. 

Box  J349,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PUMPS 
BY  THE  OLDEST  MANUFACTURERS 
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WENE  J&CHICKSX 

Start  Winter  Broilers  NOW 

BREEDS — Rocks,  R.  1.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Leghorns,  also  WENE  CROSS-BREEDS — 
Wyan- Rocks  for  White  Broilers  and  Roasters; 
Bram  Rocks  for  Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  And 
NOW,  new  Red-Rock  Broiler  Cross  —  A  livable, 
rapid-growing,  quick-feathering  barred  bird  pro¬ 
duced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  Males  with  either 

R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Red  females.  Hatches  every  week. 

WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  8-10-12  WEEKS 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  "Advance  Or¬ 
der”  Participation  Discount  Plan.  Cod©  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  Ao0™ 

Large  Tvpe  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

DDCWT  CD  GUir'VC  Barred,  White.  Buff  Rocks, 
ISlvUlLCitv  LlULiVo  Rhode  Island  Beds,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  $7.50-100.  Heavy 
Mixed  $7.  All  stock  blood-tested  for  BWD.  stained 

‘Jl  ^“uLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
(Certificate  No.  1681)  Port  Trevorton,  Pa, 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  16  wks.  old 

sired  by  State  R.  O.  P.  males.  Ready  for  delivery. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  how  many  you  could  use. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  SSAITTS: 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

A  A  Grade  Leghorns . .  . .  *7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  li.  I.  Reds .  .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Railed  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

C  D  r  r1  I  A  1  MY  BEST  QUALITY 

S  AT  Ih  1  x-Y  1— <  Barred.  White  or  Buff 

Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 

W  Giants  $9-100.  N.H.  Reds  $7-100.  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

EtrtC  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS.  Healthy, 

DUij  Sturdy.  S.  C.  Special  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  blood-tested  flocks.  12  wks.  59c,  14  wks. 
68c,  16  wks.  75c,  18  wks.  82c,  20  wks.  90c.  Ready  to 
Lay  $1.  Yearling  Hens  65c.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

HUSKY  CHICKS  b/nrd  VVK! 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1813. 

j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

my  mm  |  n  1/  C  Wh.  &  Bar  Rocks  &  N.  H. 
(y  If  f  1#  n  9  Reds  $6.50-100.  H.  Mix  $6.30. 
Live  prepaid  arrival.  Certificate  No.  3019. 

KOCH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  1,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

U  I  I  VU7AG  H  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

MULL  I  WUWU  $75.00-1000.  Pullets  6-8 
10-12  weeks  old  37c  to  67c.  each. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WCADCD'C  fUirifQ  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $7.00 
WfcAUfcK  J  Ulllho  H.  Mix  $6.50.  Free  cat. 
Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 

ri  Bd.  &  W.  Rks,  W.  Leg,  W.  Wyan., 

fclectric  Hatched  r.  I.  Reds.  $7.  Assorted.  $6.50. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

tut  BRONZE  POULTS  25c.  M.  Pekin  Ducklings 
•Yli  18c.  White  Muscovy  Ducklings  20c.  Baby  Guineas 
10c.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Wyandottes  and  N. 
H.  Reds  8c.  White  Leghorns  7c. 

ENDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

T  AUG  1ST  KUI.FHFU  IN  M A K YI.ANIt— offers 
•■j  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults  from  State  Blood 
tested  Breeders.  Instructions  with  each  order.  Write 
for  prices.  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  571. 

1  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  IN  GLASS,  pails,  60-lb.  cans:  liberal 
discount  on  300  lbs.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  NEW  clover  comb.  O.  Y.  CEOUNSE, 
Altaniont,  N.  Y. 

‘ ‘DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Clover  in  60-lb.  cans; 

write  for  prices.  LAYERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  third 
zone.  00c;  2  pails,  $1.70;  four,  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  FINE  clover,  in  new  60’s,  $4.20.  WAR¬ 
REN.  MOORE.  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  new  clover,  slightly  blended 
with  (linden)  basswood  by  the  bees,  very  mild 
flavor,  thick,  rich  and  delicious,  60-lb.  can.  not 
prepaid,  $5.10;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  5  lbs. 
$1 ;  wholesale  prices  on  honey  for  resale  in 
standard  packs;  also  buckwheat  and  mixed 
honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUTS  WANTED  at  once.  MRS.  GEO. 
GARLAND,  Putney,  Vt. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR.  SALE — Young  laying  pure  Italian  queen 
bees,  70c  each;  10  for  65c  each;  25  for  55c 
each:  immediate  shipments;  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

CIDER  PRESS  for  sale,  second-hand  Mt.  Gi¬ 
lead  hydraulic,  about  75  bills,  capacity  per 
day,  $150.  W.  C.  BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Around  30  tons  stock  hay  in  mow. 
MARK  BENHAM,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Electric  light  plants  for  country 
home,  110  volts.  O.  A.  FUCIIS,  P.  O.  Box 
$7,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Tractor  in  good  condition.  LAUKE- 
NAU,  1820  Loring  Pi.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FARQUHAR  THRESHING  machine,  mounted  on 
truck;  also  Delco  plant;  cheap.  BOX  5,  East 
Berlin,  Conn. 

POTATO  DIGGER  for  sale.  E.  NEVINS,  R.  5, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

GRINDER  FOR  fet'd  and  fodder  wanted  by  N. 

Y.  farmer;  stive  full  details,  lowest  price.  AD 
VERTISEK  S251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  of  Aug.  11 : 

During  the  45th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  3.22  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  46  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  under  last 
week's  production  but  is  4.2  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
week  in  the  previous  competition.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  per  bird  to  date  is 
173.29  which  is  12.62  more  eggs  per  bird 
than  were  produced  during  the  first  45 
weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  45tli  Week. — W.  L., 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  58  points,  54 
eggs ;  AY.  L .,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  55 
points,  54  eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  55  points.  54  eggs ;  Bar.  Rocks,  R. 
C.  E.  Wallace,  52  points,  51  eggs;  W.  L., 
Kwality  Farm.  51  points,  47  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Bon-Aii’e  Poultry  Farm,  51  points,  48 
eggs;  AV.  L.,  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  45 
points,  43  eggs. 

White  Leghorns — Kwality  Farm,  2.226 
points,  2.117  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
2.224  points,  2.236  eggs;  Foreman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  2.173  points,  2,083  eggs;  Ce- 
darhurst  Poultry  Farm.  2,162  points,  2,- 
119  eggs ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  2,- 
104  points.  2,118  eggs;  Aliller  Poultry 
Farm,  2.091  points,  2.037  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  2,027  points,  2002  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  2.065 
points,  1.952  eggs:  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
2,065  points,  2.012  eggs ;  Flying  Horse 
Farm,  2.031  points,  1.051  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  2,173  points,  2,248  eggs;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  1,920  points,  1.945  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,838  points,  1,879  eggs. 

AA'liite  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  R.  Speck, 
1,S25  points,  1,798  eggs. 

Egg  Prices. — Top  Jersey  quotations, 
Aug.  11:  AA'liite,  30c;  brown,  Sl^c;  me¬ 
dium,  24c. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Hightstown,  N.  J.,  August  16. — T.  S. 
Field,  Manager.  Auctions  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  10  A.  M. — N.  ,T.  fancy  extra 
3S  to  33%c,  brown  29c:  N.  J.  fancy  me¬ 
dium  28%  to  30c ;  N.  J.  grade  A  extra 
32  to  33 % c ;  X.  J.  grade  A  medium  29  to 
3014c;  extra  tints  3114c:  medium  tints 
2S14c ;  pullets  2014  to  23%c. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Auctions  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.  Center  Point- 
AA'oreester  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County.  J. 
AI.  Kriebel,  Auction  Manager.  High  and 
low  prices  Aug.  16 :  Fancy  large  32c ; 
fancy  medium  28  to  29c;  extra  large  33% 
to  3514c,  brown  3114  to  32c:  extra  me¬ 
dium  28%  to  3014c,  brown  2714  to  28c; 
standard  large  33%  to  34c;  standard  me¬ 
dium  30%  to  3014  c;  producers  large 
3214s;  pullets,  2214  to  291,4s,  brown  21c; 
peewees  1514  to  17c,  brown  15%  to  16c. 
Total  cases  sold  190. 

A'inelaiul,  N.  J.,  Auction  Assn.  G.  AI. 
Luff,  Auction  Alaster.  High  and  low 
prices  Aug.  16:  Fancy  extras  34  to  36c; 
fancy  meditiin29%  to  34 14  c ;  grade  A  ex¬ 
tra  34%  to  35%,  brown  32 14  to  45c; 
grade  A  medium  32  to  34e,  brown  3114 
to  32c ;  pullets  2S  to  30%,  brown  231/£ 
to  25c;  peeweers  2114  to  24%c,  brown 
1814c;  ducks  2314c.  Total  cases  504. 
Poultry  Prices. — Fowls,  Red  16c,  fancy 
Leghorns  12  to  1214c,  AA'liite  Rock  16  to 
1714c  roasters,  Red  17%  to  1814c,  White 
Rock  2114  to  2414c;  broilers,  cull  9  to 
1214c,  Leghorns  15  to  1714c,  Reds  1614c, 
AA'liite  Rocks  1714  to  18%e.  Barred 
Rocks  1714  to  1814c;  Pullets,  Reds  15% 
to  20c,  Leghorns  12%  to  13c,  AVhite 
Rocks  1614  to  1814c»  ducks,  Pekin  12  to 
1214  to  1214c,  Aluscovy  10c;  pigeons  23 
to  25c  pair.  Total  crates  185. 


Corn  Flake  Macaroons 

Two  egg.  whites,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  corn  flakes,  one-lialf  cup  nut  meats, 
one  cup  cocoanut,  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  extract.  Beat  egg  whites  until  they 
are  stiff  enough  to  hold  their  shape  but 
not  until  they  lose  their  shiny  appear¬ 
ance.  Fold  in  sugar  carefully.  Fold  in 
corn  flakes,  nut  meats  and  cocoanut.  Add 
vanilla.  Drop  on  a  well-greased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F) 
about  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove  pans 
from  oven,  place  on  damp  towel  and  re¬ 
move  macaroons  immediately  with  a 
spatula  or  sharp  knife.  If  macaroons  be¬ 
come  hardened  to  pan,  they  may  be  put 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  soften. 
A  standard  measuring  tablespoon  which 
has  a  round  bowl  may  be  used  for  shap¬ 
ing  the  maeroons. 


“BONE  CUTTERS” 

LOTS  OF  EGGS  by  feeding  fresh  market  bones  cutfin  a 
Mann  Bone  Cntter.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  17  MILFORD,  MASS. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Large  Size  Hollywood  Strain 

Five  hundred  4%  months  old  now  laying.  Five 
hundred  314  months  old.  I  have  several  Baby 
Chick  Customers  who  have  bought  my  chickens  for 
10  and  11  years  in  succession.  That  means  they 
are  healthy  and  right  in  every  way. 

MOYEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


PlILLETS  lor 
Large-Size  Winter  Eggs 

12,  14,  16,  18  WEEKS  OLD 

From  24  to  30-oz.  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm.  Just  what  you  need  to  give  you  a  steady 
flow  of  large,  marketable  eggs.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  9  Mass.  State  Institutions  for  3 
consecutive  years. 

CHICKS  —  R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross, 

great  for  broilers  and  good  layers.  Also  straight 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks,  both  sexes;  Sexed  R.  I.  Red 
Baby  Pullets  (90%  Sex  Guaranteed)  :  and  Sexed 
Baby  Cockerels  for  broilers  and  roasters. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method  under  supervision  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Experiment  Station.  $500  Bond 
posted  to  protect  you  against  any  possible  loss 
irom  Is.vV.D. 

Writs  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Announce¬ 
ment  of  New  Cross  Breed. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ASSOCIATION 

certified 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


R.l.Reds 


BROILER  CHICKS 
Fast-Maturing  —  Good- Feathering 
STRAIGHT  REDS  from  specially  selected 
meat-type  flocks.  Moss  Cross  (B.  Rock-R.  I. 
Red)  develop  into  barred  birds;  grow  fast; 
bring  top  prices. 

PULLETS — From  same  stock  that  led  latest 
completed  Farmingdale  (N.  Y. )  Contest  in 
Red  class. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams, 
i  ?,re.ldeTs  State  Tested  (Tube  Agglutination 
Method,  Supervision  Mass.  Exp.  Station.) 

I  MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO^  MASS*. 


R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Cockerels 

Sired  by  pedigreed  cocks  whose  female  relatives 
laid  up  to  27S  eggs.  The  cockerels  are  from  hens 
which  have  averaged  73%%  since  the  Fall  of 
1933  on  trap-nest  records. 

Price  —  $10.00  each 

LANEWAY  FARM  -  TAUNTON,  MASS, 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs^for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price.  „ 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


puiwa 

S.  Fannj 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 

Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Price,!. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H* 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


BUY—  Parks  Barred  Rocks 

The  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Strain 

THAT  LAVED  their  way  into  Profitable  Popularity 
since  1889.  Many  like  Mrs.  Mae  Lucas.  Eau  Clair, 
Wis.  write.  "My  mother  and  my  grandmother  bred 
your  Rocks  and  1  want  them,  too." 

134  CUSTOMERS  in  26  Staten  and  2  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  bought  1437  chickens  and  4141)  chicks  last  month 
SHOWING  the  universal  demand  for  Parks  Rocks. 
YES — we  stiil  have  a  fine  selection  of  PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS.  6  wks,  to  6  mos.  old  at  special  prices 
you  can  afford  to  pay  and  make  money  on  .  .  .  Also 
HATCHING  EGGS&  CHICKS.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

(BWD  Antigen  stain  test)  Personally 
Supervised.  Cert.  2153. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. .  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Rocks  &  Reds -  6.30  31.50  63.00 

lOO*  live  del.  guar.  P.  P.  paid.  Free  range  Stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  Box  R  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
Barred  Rocks,  $7.00.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

to  lay,  St. 00.  NORMAN  TREBLE 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 
Tested  by  tube.aggl.  method  forB.W.  D. 
Barred  Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100%  sate-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE  V-tfV 
Reduced  Summer  Prices.  Strong,  rigorous,  large  type  chicks.  'l 
Highest  quality.  Bloodtested  by  Stained  antigen  method  for  B.  W.  D. 
Livability  guarantee.  C.  O.  D.  SO  100  600  lOOO 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .  .  $3.50  6,75  39.00  65.00 
Wh.Brr’d&BuffRk3.,Wh.  Wyan.,BufF0rp.  4.00  7.75  45.00  75.00 
S.C.&R.C.R.I. Reds,Bf.,Bl.&IVh.Minorca3  4.00  7,75  45.00  75.00 

Black  <fc  White  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  5.50  10.00  57.00  95.00 
Write  for  Special  prices  on  Light  and  Heavy  Chicks.' 

Order  from  this  adv.  Silver  Mating  Chicks  only  l*^o  additional.  Gold  Mating 
slightly  higher.  Beautiful  catalog  FREE.  C.C.r  So,  1239. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY*’  BOX  2S  BUCYRUS,  OHIti 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3489.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ea.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  ’ ’Antigen  Method.”  Testing  done  under  my  Person¬ 
al  Supervision.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PELLETS 

3,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  the  first  and  second 
week  in  May  from  Urge  English  strain  blood  tested 
breeders,  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  fall  and  winter  layers.  Good  dependable 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Inspection  invited. 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  CHICKS 

Comp.  Code.  592.  100  500  1000 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

N.  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Chicks  for  sale  every  Monday  &  Thurs¬ 
day.  Breeders  blood-tested,  stained  anti¬ 
gen  method  for  BWD ;  reactors  removed. 
$1  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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85c.  Ready 
Holley,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  W eat  TV  aaliington  Market,  N ew  Y  ork  City 
for  Really  Good  Service— Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCH0NBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOTrR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  80ND!iDER$SrNTsss,ON 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

$25  A  WEEK  FOR  YOU 

«.  and  work  12  hours  a  week.  Great  plan  (iilus- 
trated)  to  breed  PR  Royal  squabs.  Ask  for 
new  free  Library  4,  send  3-ct.  stamp  for 
mailing.  Get  details,  learn  what,  why, 
^WBLhow,  where,  1934  facts.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co,  205  H  St>,  Melrose,  Mass. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES:  SEPTEMBER  3-10-17-24;  OCTOBER  1-8-15-22-29 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White'  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  1,  1934 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We.  like  many  other  foolish  couples, 
have  done  that  which  we  know  now 
should  have  been  passed  by.  We  were 
willing  to  sell  our  little  place  of  business 
and  on  March  11.  1933,  owing  to  ill 
health  we  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Associated  Brokerage  Co.,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  signed  same,  but  never  have 
any  buyers  or  any  inspectors  come  near 
us.  and  that  is  all.  I  feel  we  would  like 
to  have  our  agreement  canceled  and 
money  returned  because  they  have  not 
been  fair  in  their  dealings  and  I  could 
use  my  money.  Please  give  advice  and  I 
thank  you  in  advance.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Our  information  is  that  the  operator 
of  this  company  was  Alex  Wolpa,  who 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
All  those  indicted  were  released  on  bond 
and  are  now  awaiting  trial.  The  basis  of 
the  charge  was  a  solicitation  by  mail  and 
through  agents  of  large  fees  from  persons 
desiring  to  sell  their  business,  and  for 
which  fee  very  little  service  was  given. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  we  would  not  advise 
connection  with  them.  We  have  little 
hope  of  getting  a  refund  of  money  paid  as 
an  advance  fee. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  fined 
or  sued  for  holding  stock  in  the  Prudence 
Company,  the  same  as  other  bank  stocks? 
I  am  a  stockholder.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Prudence  Company  operates  under 
Article  12-A  of  the  State  Banking  Law 
which  provides  for  the  organization  of  in¬ 
vestment  companies,  but  which  does  not 
impose  any  liability  on  a  stockholder  to 
the  extent  of  the  par  value  of  his  stock, 
as  in  the  case  of  typical  banking  corpora¬ 
tions  which  are  covered  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Banking  Law.  However, 
under  the  State  Constitution,  it  is  stated 
that  this  liability  is  imposed  on  stock¬ 
holders  of  all  banking  corporations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  from  the 
Banking  Department,  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  clause  in  the  Constitution 
can  be  applied  to  Prudence  stockholders. 

I  am  asking  a  few  questions  regarding 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
made  in  1928.  The  contract  was  signed 
by  owner  and  wife  and  the  buyer  (my¬ 
self)  and  his  wife  also  signed.  Since 
that  time  my  wife  died.  Of  course,  at 
these  times,  I  cannot  pay  the  stipulated 
amount  under  the  contract.  Can  that 
amount  be  changed  legally  (both  parties 
willing)  without  making  a  new  contract? 
If  a  new  contract  has  to  be  made,  do  I 
have  to  have  someone  sign  with  me  (chil¬ 
dren  or  otherwise)  ?  Is  there  some  law 
that  protects  a  man  from  being  dispos¬ 
sessed  after  he  has  his  home  about  half- 
paid  for?  Would  a  person  signing  a  new 
contract  with  me,  now,  own  as  much  of 
the  place  as  I  do?  H.  c. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  much  safer  for  you  to  have 
a  new  written  contract  prepared  and 
signed  by  both  parties.  Most  of  the  law¬ 
suits  about  real  estate  usually  arise  be¬ 
cause  of  a  subsequent  misunderstanding 
of  previous  oral  agreements,  or  under¬ 
standings.  If  your  seller  is  willing  to 
make  a  new  contract  with  you,  nobody 
has  to  sign  the  contract  except  the  seller 
and  yourself.  If  you  decide  to  take  some 
third  party  in  with  you,  you  should  have 
a  separate  agreement  with  that  third 
party,  showing  the  exact  share  he  will 
own  in  the  property.  You  have  already 
paid  for  half  of  the  property  and  there 
would  always  be  a  possibility  that  this 
third  party,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
agreement,  might  claim  a  half  ownership 
in  that  part  of  the  property  for  which 
you  have  already  paid. 

Whether  a  person  in  your  position  can 
be  dispossessed  depends  entirely  upon  the 
terms  of  the  contract  of  purchase.  There 
is  very  often  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
unless  all  payments  are  made  promptly, 
the  seller  has  the  right  to  reenter  the 
property  and  the  purchaser  loses  all  his 
rights  both  to  the  property  and  to  the 
money  he  has  already  paid. 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  my  claim 
against  the  nurseries  received,  and  1  am 
glad  to  state  that  your  effort  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  had  already  shown  results  as  they 
sent  me  a  letter  stating  that  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  a  replacement  of  the  roses  for 
Fall  planting.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
certainly  deserves  all  respect  and  support 
of  the  farmers  in  whose  behalf  you  are 
always  working,  trying  to  save  the 
farmer  in  any  dealing,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  the  amounts  involved  may 
be.  n.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  were  glad  to  help  in  bringing  about 
this  settlement,  and  value  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  reader. 


I  wish  to  inform  you  that  my  accident  . 
affair  has  been  settled  with  a  check  for 
$11.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  part 
you  have  taken  in  this  matter  as  it  might 
not  have  been  settled  for  months  if  you 
had  not  written  to  the  lighting  company. 
New  York.  h.  e.  w. 

This  accident  to  an  automobile  was 
hanging  tire  longer  than  was  warranted 
and  we  are  glad  that  we  were  successful 
in  bringing  about  an  adjustment. 

I  am  enclosing  circular  and  letter  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  days  ago  from  a  gold  mine 
company.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of 
this  concern.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  in¬ 
vestment?  The  company  seems  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Arizona,  but  these  papers  were 
mailed  from  New  York  City.  I  take  it 
they  have  an  agent  there.  h.  s.  ir. 

Maine. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  go  very  slowly 
in  any  investment  with  a  gold-mining 
company,  or  any  other  for  that  matter. 
Many  of  them  are  operated  from  an  of¬ 
fice  “in  the  hat”  as  the  saying  goes.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  circular  that  would 
justify  an  investment. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  get  my 
money  from  the  Antwerp  Realty  Co.,  32 
Broadway,  New  York.  I  paid  them  $7 
and  their  salesman  loaned  me  $3  to  make 
a  down  payment  on  some  property  on 
Staten  Island.  I  am  unable  to  continue 
and  would  like  the  contract  canceled. 

New  York.  m.  r. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
makes  a  habit  of  moving  their  offices  and 
authorities  questioned  knew  nothing  of 
their  whereabouts.  From  other  sources 
we  learn  they  operated  a  “free-lot”  propo¬ 
sition  and  there  had  been  complaints  as 
to  their  methods.  The  concern  was  not 
a  licensed  broker  in  New  Yrork  State  and 
the  Division  of  Licenses  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  them. 

N.  Pollack  gave  me  a  check  for  fowls. 

It  went  to  protest  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  collect.  I  hope  you  can  make  him  ( 
pay  the  check  and  cost  of  collection. 
Connecticut.  r.  c.  B. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  has  been  looking  for  N.  Pollack 
since  December,  1932.  He  is  wanted  for 
passing  bad  checks.  It  is  said  he  is  well 
advertised  in  the  poultry  business  as  a 
bad-check  operator.  It  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  him  to  collect  the  account. 

A  woman  came  to  this  friend  of  mine 
offering  her  a  chance  on  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Not  thinking,  she  signed  a  small 
blank  card.  A  few  days  later,  an  agent 
for  the  company  came  to  her  and  told  her 
“You  have  won  the  piece  of  property,” 
and  showed  her  where  it  was  on  Staten 
Island.  He  told  her  that  by  paying  $20 
down  and  $29.50  after  she  visited  the 
property,  she  would  be  the  rightful  owner 
and  could  after  three  months  sell  the 
property  for  around  $400.  As  soon  as 
she  told  me  of  this,  I  naturally  thought 
a  piece  of  land  is  not  given  away  so  free¬ 
ly  and  I  decided  to  write  you  before  she 
did  anything  else.  Is  there  any  possible 
way  for  my  friend  to  get  back  her  $20? 
New  York.  l.  k. 

Real  estate  rackets  are  still  in  full 
swing.  The  company  here  involved  was 
the  National  Realty  Associates,  Battery 
Park  Bldg.,  24  State  St.,  in  New  York 
City.  The  property  advertised  was  “The 
Playground  of  Staten  Island.”  We  wrote 
four  letters  to  this  company.  No  reply 
was  ever  received  and  our  last  letter  was 
returned  marked,  “Removed,  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.”  No,  there  is  no  way  to  get  that 
$20  back. 

Another  group,  headed  by  a  James  P. 
Delaney,  was  operating  four  so-called 
real  estate  development  companies  known 
as  N.  Y.  Building  &  Development  Co., 
Inc.,  Sheldon  Homes,  Inc.,  Bay  Shore 
Development  Co.,  and  Long  Island  Build¬ 
ing  &  Development  Co.  On  complaint 
being  made,  all  four  operators  interested 
in  these  companies  disappeared.  They 
have  since  been  apprehended.  Delaney 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  larceny  charge  and 
was  sent  to  jail.  So  have  two  of  his  ac¬ 
complices,  Harry  Stern  and  Frank 
Turin.  Two  other  associates,  Anna  Rob¬ 
inson  and  George  Coombe,  are  awaiting 
trial. 

\ 

I  sent  eight  crates  of  cull  Leghorn 
hens  by  truck  to  Lewitt’s  Live  Poultry 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  truck-driver 
told  me  they  would  send  check  in  a  day 
or  two.  There  is  no  price  set  on  them, 
but  I  expect  about  10  cents  per  pound.  I 
sent  them  a  letter  but  no  reply.  Could 
you  get  the  money  for  me?  w.  n.  s. 
Pennsylvania. 

We  tried  to  collect  this,  and  referred  it 
to  an  attorney  who  reported  his  failure 
to  make  any  contact  with  these  people, 
and  classed  the  account  worthless. 


They  tell  me  you’re  feeding 
Larro  Egg  Mash  now,  John. 

That’s  right,  Ed.  I  just  told 
Sam  to  send  me  out  another 
ton.  I’ve  been  on  it  about  a 
year  now. 

That  so?  I  never  figured  I 
could  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

Afford  it!  You  just  try  it  out 
and  you’ll  change  your  mind. 
I  fed  some  to  a  test  pen  and  it 
sure  opened  my  eyes.  I  don’t 
feed  anything  else  now.  My 
birds  are  healthier  ....  and 
how  they  do  lay!  I  just  never 
got  the  eggs  before  that  I’m 
getting  on  Larro. 

Do  you  get  enough  more  to 
make  up  for  the  extra  cost? 

I’ll  say  I  do.  And  I  get  better 
eggs,  too.  I  tell  my  customers 
about  the  quality  feed  and  the 
better  flavor  it  gives  the  eggs 
and  they’re  glad  to  give  me 
two  and  three  cents  a  dozen 
more  for  ’em.  Some  fellows 
get  a  nickel  more.  But  I’d 
make  more  money  on  Larro 
even  without  a  premium.  Egg 


quality  is  important,  Ed.  That 
little  folder  you’ve  got  there 
tells  you  why. 

I  didn't  think  feed  could  make 
that  much  difference.  How 
do  you  account  for  it? 

Well,  they  don’t  use  anything 
hut  the  very  finest  quality  in¬ 
gredients.  All  clean,  whole¬ 
some  stuff.  And  they’ve  got 
the  best  formula.  Worked  on 
it  for  years  at  Larro  Research 
Farm.  You  ought  to  write  for 
their  new  booklet,  Ed.  It’s 
called  “Feeding  Poultry  for 
Profit.” 


I  guess  I’ll  do  that. 

And  take  a  tip  from  me  and 
have  Sam  deliver  you  some 
Larro  Egg  Mash  and  Larro 
Scratch  Grains.  Ain’t  any  use 
kidding  ourselves  about  feed, 
Ed.  We  get  just  what  we  pay 
for.  Pay  a  cheap  price  and  we 
get  cheap  stuff.  Larro  costs 
more  but  I’ve  got  figures  to 
prove  that  it  makes  me  more 
money  than  anything  else  I 
ever  used. 


ft  rite  today  for  a  copy  of  " Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit’'’ — and  tell 
IlOUR  Larro  dealer  to  send  you  a  supply r  of  Larro  Egg  Mash 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Dept.G  Detroit,  Michigan 


PRODUCE  WANTED 

Our  broad  Southern  trade  enables  us  to  gain  greatest 
profits  for  Growers  of  Apples,  Grapes,  Celery,  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Onions  and  Hay. 
Few  select  shippers  can  now  arrange  for  regular  full 
Season  car  and  truck  deliveries. 

SMITH  PRODUCE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.;  In  use  over  live  years.  Also  plugs 
into  S2  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


BATTED  ICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  1  1  LltlLd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa«h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


COLORED  ENLARGEMENT  WITH  EACH  FILM  DE¬ 
VELOPED — a  professional  enlargement  painted  in  oils 
and  eight  Gloss-tone  prints,  DeLuxe  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade,  25c.  Super  Quality— Speedy  Ser¬ 
vice-Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

LA  CROSSE  FILM  CO..  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin- 

Imiuding  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


rmrn  and  Grape  Presses,  Graters.  Pumps,  Screens. 
LltFLIt  Filters.  Supplies.  Catalog  R,  gives  valuable 
information  free.  PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB.  CONN. 


lir  AMTPn  Farm  lighting  plant,  Kohler  or  Delco 
Y>  All  1  CiLr  preferred;  will  pay  cash.  Write — 

J.  AMIRAULT,  ISO  LINDEN  AVE.,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


HA  \r  All  grades,  largest  shippers  in  Middle 
A  I  West.  Write  for  delivery  prices 


W.  A.  BUNTING  &  CO. 


JACKSON,  MICH. 


CADMP  LAD  CAILt  New  York  State,  Schoharie  Co. 
rHIVillj  run  u/iLL.  Desirable  dairy  and  hop  farms. 

WALDORF  SALES  AGENCY  •  Rlc'hmondvllie,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  character,  ex¬ 
perienced  tractor,  farm  animals  and  general 
work;  references.  ADVERTISER  8139,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  (  Albany  County) ;  neat,  honest,  willing 
worker;  steady  position;  state  age,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  full  description  of  self  and  photo.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OCNG  MAN,  over  18,  for  poultry  and  general 
farm  work,  before  October  1;  twelve  dollars  a 
month  and  board:  opportunity  for  advancement. 
ADVERTISER  8197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  as  caretaker  on  gentleman's 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  man  who  is 
willing  to  do  general  work  such  as  up-keep  of 
buildings,  mason  and  carpenter  work,  gardens, 
etc.:  no  general  farm  work  required;  wife  to  be 
willing  to  board  three  farmers;  house  and 
everything  obtainable  on  farm  free;  state  sal¬ 
ary  desired:  do  not  apply  without  references. 
ADVERTISER  8201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  GIRL  wanted,  under  35,  to  cook  and 
do  general  housework  for  two  people  in  su¬ 
burban  Pennsylvania;  good  home,  room  with 
bath:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8202,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  middle-aged  man  on 
farm  who  can  milk;  $15  a  month,  room,  laun¬ 
dry  and  board.  E.  C.  DIETZ,  Fallston,  Md. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework;  must  be  fond  of 
children,  energetic;  $25  per  month;  Christian 
family,  two  adults  and  two  children.  MRS. 
FLOURNOY,  139  Amherst  Rd.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  white,  for  general  house¬ 
work  family  throe  adults;  references  required. 
P.  0.  BOX  322,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
401. 


COUPLE,  MAN  to  garden,  run  auto,  halp  in 
housework;  woman  to  cook,  clean,  do  laundry 
with  machine;  all  conveniences:  family  of  four; 
New  Jersey  suburb:  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  BOX  87,  Millburn,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED  with  family  to  work  on  the 
farm  for  share.  JOS.  MITTEL,  Box  124, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  farmhouse;  woman  for 
cooking;  man  to  help  in  house  and  garden; 
must  be  clean  and  competent  people:  single 
woman  also  might  be  considered.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  German  man  for  general 
farming,  wages  $10  a  month.  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS  FARM,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Married  man,  farmer  and  herdsman, 
prefer  middle-aged  man  with  wife  who  can 
help  milk;  $40  month,  house  and  privileges, 
plus  10  per  cent  of  profit:  give  past  employers  as 
references:  also  single  man  $20  month,  board 
and  room;  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
8225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  YOUNG  man,  experienced  in 
poultry  and  farm  work;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1  middle-aged  man  to  care 
for  4  cattle  and  team  for  one  year,  board  self 
and  cut  his  own  wood,  on  farm  in  Southern 
New  Hampshire;  no  liquor.  BOX  248,  Pt. 
Pleasant,  N.  J. 

YV ANTED — Single  man,  milk  and  farm  work. 
ELIJAH  CASE,  Tittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  A-l  poultry-man.  long  experience, 
clean  young  man  not  over  30:  state  fully  ex¬ 
periences.  wages  and  personal  characteristics. 
ADVERTISER  8229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  honest,  reliable  farm  band, 
MARY  E.  LOVESEY,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED— On  large  modern  dairy  farm,  married 
man,  who  understands  milking  machines,  and 
production  of  high-quality  milk:  house  provided 
witli  all  modern  conveniences;  please  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter,  and  when  available; 
apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  Hills  &  Dales  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  (near 
Katonah);  one  used  to  country  life;  must  have 
reference  as  to  honesty  and  character;  good 
home;  $25  a  month.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUFLE  FOR  farm  home:  state  wages,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  ADVERTISER  8241,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  or  hoy  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages.  A.  BERVY,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober,  honest  Scandinavian,  for  farm 
work;  no  smoking.  C.  SKAGE,  McDonough, 
X.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  WANTED,  neat,  capable. 

small  apartment,  good  home,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  state  age.  experience,  salary  desired. 
MRS.  IRVING  WEINBERG,  113  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


COUPLE — Cook,  housework,  waitress;  handy¬ 
man,  gardener,  drive;  woman  alone  considered; 
state  age,  wages  expected,  references.  BOX 
307,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  DAIRY  farm  manager,  life-time, 
practical,  scientific  experience  all  branches; 
specialty  purebreds;  can  make  it  pay.  21  CAMP 
ST.,  Apt.  2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  married,  no  children, 
also  capable  of  taking  charge,  wishes  position, 
with  tenant  house.  ADVERTISER  S102,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRY  MAN.  thorough,  all  around 
experience;  strictly  sober.  ADVERTISER 
8150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  livestock,  drives; 

wife  houseworker;  one  child:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  81S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN.  25,  SINGLE,  experienced  cowman, 
clean  milker;  go  anywhere:  state  wages. 
SYLVESTER,  247  E.  93rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUTLE,  WIFE  excellent  cook:  man  chauffeur. 

poultry-man.  ADVERTISER  S198,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced:  outstanding  egg  producer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  trained,  12  years’ 
experience  all  branches;  profit  sharing  or  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  8200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— American.  Protestant 
woman,  nurse,  housekeeper  or  governess  for 
backward  child.  BOX  0,  Merrimac,  Mass. 


WORK  ON  PRIVATE  place,  or  small  farm,  by 
a  good  all-around  middle-aged  man;  small 
wages  at  a  good  place:  state  fully  in  letter. 
BOX  414,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


POSITION — Caretaker-superintendent  private  es¬ 
tate,  or  country  estate  manager  desired  by 
French  agricultural  college  graduate;  American 
credentials.  ADVERTISER  8203,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  SINGLE.  American,  age  34,  ca¬ 
pable,  intelligent,  energetic,  desires  position  in 
first-class  herd;  best  references;  state  wages 
and  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  S206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
on  flowers,  vegetables,  lawns,  shrubbery,  live 
stock:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  S207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  single,  sober,  dependable,  college  train¬ 
ing.  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  farmer  will  exchange  four 
hours  daily'  work  for  comfortable,  pleasant 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  8211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  FARM  helper,  healthy  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  wants  permanent  position  in  New  York 
State,  preferably  Orange.  Dutchess  or  Sullivan 
County.  R.  R.  HANNUM,  412  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


FARMHAND.  EXPERIENCED  running,  repair¬ 
ing  Ford  truck,  tractor:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  married  farmer  position 
on  small  dairy  or  general  farm,  to  work  with 
owner  or  alone:  either  salary  or  share  basis; 
fully  experienced  and  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  40,  EXPERIENCED,  refer¬ 
ence,  wants  position.  BOX  1370,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  WITH  training  and  experience  wishes 
position  with  semi-invalid  ladyr;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experience, 
energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise:  40  yTears  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  efficient,  economical,  dependa¬ 
ble.  up-to-date  and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER 
8217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  IRISH  couple,  2  children  9  and  10, 
want  job  on  estate;  man  farmer,  milker; 
woman  work  if  needed.  ADVERTISER  S218, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17,  100  pounds,  strong,  healthy, 
high  school  graduate,  country  raised,  no  bad 
habits,  good  milker,  wants  steady  job  and 
home.  Address  JAMES  MERVINE,  Jonestown, 
Lebanon  County,  Pa. 


PERMANENT  SITUATION  • — •  Young  married 
American,  experienced  in  flowers,  rock  gar¬ 
dens,  caring  for  grounds:  sober,  steady',  drives 
car:  l.o  children.  ARTHUR  D.  ORR,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 


MECHANIC  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  position 
on  private  estate:  have  complete  set.  of  tools, 
take  care  of  gardens,  lawns,  concrete,  small 
building  jobs,  electrical  and  machine  work ; 
make  lay-outs  and  drawings;  take  care  poultry, 
horses  and  goats.  ADVERTISER  8220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  WITH  son  14.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  near  good  school,  city  or  country.  M. 
RUSSELL,  care  Albertson,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor,  experienced  in  general  farming,  wants 
steady  work  on  estate  or  first-class  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  employed,  desires  work  in  pri¬ 
vate  dairy;  good  milker;  reference.  BOX  2, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farmer-gardener,  married,  desires 
position  on  estate;  life-long  experience. 
SAUER,  Jericho  Turnpike,  Commaek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  HERDSMANSHIP,  Guernseys,  $100 
up.  FLOYD  SEVERSON,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants 
position,  farm  work  or  caretaker;  experienced 
in  dairying  and  general  farming;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  drive  car  or  tractor;  want  comfortable 
quarters;  reasonable  wages.  Write  P.  O.  BOX 

2,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  small  poultry 
farm  or  estate;  some  experience.  JOSEPH 

B.  WILE,  care  Holden  Sawin,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Harrison,  Maine. 

MAN,  2  BOYS  16  and  17,  desire  position  as 
caretaker  on  country  estate,  or  on  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  8224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged, 
thoroughly  understand  and  always  attend  to 
my  business:  capable  taking  full  charge  and 
getting  results.  ADVERTISER  8226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  wanted  to  cook  and 
clean;  wage  $30  and  board.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  EXPERIENCED  all  branches;  one 
champion;  single.  ADVERTISER  8228,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  50,  WANTS  home  in  country  with  elderly 
person,  light  chores,  housework,  cook  a  bit, 
repairs,  small  wages;  has  car:  New  York  State 
only;  references.  ADVERTISER  8230,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPARD,  SCOTCH,  open  for  engagement; 

able  to  handle  large  flock:  life-time  experi- 
ence;  references.  ADVERTISER  8232,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAX.  40.  WISHES  to  learn  poultry  business. 
ADVERTISER  8234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENER  and  poultrvman 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  8235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  GUARANTEE  a  high  egg  production  and 
clear  up  any  diseases;  poultryman,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  and  a  hustler;  no  pay  if  not 
satisfied;  large  flock  preferred:  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial;  single.  26.  ADVERTISER  8236,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIST,  NURSERYMAN,  landscaper,  experi¬ 
enced,  10  years  growing  flowers,  vegetables, 
perennials,  shrubbery;  can  handle  private  or 
commercial  business.  P.  A.  JUNE,  Hudson  Nur¬ 
series.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  TO  MANAGE  cows,  hogs,  sheep, 
poultry,  horses,  dogs,  all  farm  crops,  gardens; 
married.  ADI  ERTISER  8238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  farmer  and  care¬ 
taker.  also  understands  carpentry  and  stone 
work.  GLADSTONE  MOORES,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN.  good  all  around  farm  hand.  AD* 

\  ERTISER  8230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  CARETAKER,  farms,  estates, 
wants  position;  has  lx>y  18;  together  or  single; 
cottage  or  hoard.  BOX  28,  West  Lincoln,  Vt. 

WORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker,  married, 
Swiss,  private  farm  or  estate:  life  experience 
in  dairying,  poultry  and  gardening.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  OR  HERDSMAN’S  job  wanted  by 
experienced  single  American,  30.  SKINNER, 
care  Grover  Hayes,  Clayton,  Del. 

YOUNG  GERMAN  couple  would  like  work;  wife 
general  houseworker  and  plain  cook;  man 
chauffeur  and  handy  man.  P.  TILLMANN,  1034 
Fanny  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Caretaker’s  position,  Austrian; 

driver's  license;  no  milking;  couple  or  single- 
New  York  State  preferred.  JOHN  WINTER, 
care  Wolf,  Supt.,  1970  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx, 

N.  Y. 

HIGH-CLASS,  EXPERIENCED,  married  poul- 
tryman,  42,  childless,  at  present  employed;  no 
liquor;  moderate  salary  to  start;  good*  living 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  8244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  23,  WILL  do  any  farm  work;  object  to 
learn  farming;  wages  secondary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  farm,  trustworthy 
couple,  experienced,  also  man  50,  sober,  re¬ 
liable;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  8243,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEDISH  COUPLE  wishes  position  all  the  year 
around;  good  cook  and  houseworker;  man 
drives  car,  experienced  gardener  and  all  around 
mechanic;  like  own  house  for  living;  last  place 
three  years:  still  working  but  like  too  make  a 
change;  Westchester  Countv  ureferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER, 

COUPLE,  SCOTCH,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  caretaker,  gardener,  housework,  honest, 
capable,  obliging,  highly  recommended  bv  Chris¬ 
tian  institution.  ADVERTISER  8247,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOULD  LIKE'  work  on  poultrv  farm;  experi¬ 
enced:  references.  ADVERTISER  8250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker,  private 
farm  or  estate:  married,  no  children;  refer¬ 
ences  if  required.  H.  TAYLOR,  Charleston, 
N.  II. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


WANTED — Gas  station  or  small  business:  price. 
ADVERTISER  8098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  MRS.  M.  L.  STEBBINS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRES,  hard  State  road,  poultry  house 
for  800  birds,  modern  home,  all  crops. 
HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford,  Pa. 

WANTED  FOR  CASH  acreage  within  50  miles 
of  New  York;  must  have  lake  or  possibilities 
of  making  one:  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
8155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STONE  HOUSE  farm,  near  Canaseraga,  N.  Y., 
on  State  road;  fine  valley  land,  119  acres; 
bargain.  ROBBINS  &  ROBBINS.  140  Main  St., 
Horneli,  N.  Y. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  all  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000:  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON.  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 


45  ACRES.  SUSQUEHANNA  County,  Pa.,  good 
house  and  barn,  on  paved  highwav ;  only 
k  $1,500,  terms.  H.  C.  ABBOTT,  Rush,  Pa. 


HOPE  FARM,  private  lake,  fishing,  boating, 
syvimming;  State  road;  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  $4,000,  $500  cash,  $30  month.  LUTHER 
SNYDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm,  well  located,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  will  sell  or  exchange  for 
smaller  farm  or  filling  station;  terms.  GLENN 
ADAMS,  West  Hartford,  Yt. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 330  acres,  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage.  Onondaga  County;  State  road;  central¬ 
ized  school,  excellently  fenced  for  sheep  and 
cows;  abundantly  watered;  trout  stream,  well 
wooded ;  grows  cabbage.  Alfalfa,  potatoes; 
terms  reasonable;  if  interested  write  MRS. 
CLARK  DAVIS,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


woo  aui.  saie  in  inriviiig  town, 

ADVERTISER  8209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


‘  vMvvic  111  cAvuaugu  id  SllldU  i«triii, 

n°ar  factory  town.  Eastern  Shore  Maryland. 


.  ^  ‘“““i  iiiiitro  L<th«  V  iiallipiain, 

convenient  to  village;  pleasant  11-room  frame 


- “-ffcu  uauj--puuurtv  i  a  nil, 

acres.  30  miles  north  Syracuse;  seven  cows, 
team,  tools,  900  Leghorns;  good  buildings,  soil, 
si hool  facilities:  $3,000,  with  $2,500  down  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  8212,  care  Rural  New- 


:  ^  ill'll-  larm,  uosron 

Post  Road:  90  fruit  trees,  livestock:  9-room 
-onse.  all  conveniences;  city  retail  trade-  rare 
opportunity;  $0,000  down.  JESCHOR,  Guilford, 
Conn. 


~ -  jlvi  a  uusmess  or 

farm.  ADVERTISER  8216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


- -  -  -  "  iviiaiiit  mi,  nne  oriCK 

house,  tenant  house,  large  barn  and  other 
uildmgs,  excellent;  one-half  mile  village.  State 
.yad,  Roehester-Syraouse- Auburn.  J.  C.  OS- 
BURN,  Exr.,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


V,  ,  1 "  ones  upiami,  _u*  acres 

black  dirt;  grade  A  milk  barns  for  30  head; 
brook;  9-room  dwelling:  milk  check  over  $350 
month:  onions  over  $3,000  yearly;  bargain.  BOX 


12-ACRE  RASPBERRY  farm,  about  S  acres  in 
berries,  rest  in  woodland  and  bungalow;  terms 
to  suit.  GEO.  REYNOLDS,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — Productive  80  -acre  farm  near 

county  seat  and  college:  13-room  brick  bouse, 
good  barn;  write  for  detailed  description.  H.  W. 
SMITH,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


FOUR  FARMS  for  sale:  17.  75,  124,  190  acres. 
Apply  owner,  J.  T.  TURNER,  Pisgah,  Aia. 


FOR  SALE — Mountain  farm,  one  of  the  best, 
wonderful  for  camps  aiul  other  usual  oppor¬ 
tunities.  WENGATZ,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


16  ACRES.  HOUSE,  garage,  outbuildings.  MRS. 
DOUGLAS,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


F ARM  ANTED,  about  15  to  20  acres,  with 
good  eight-room  house,  etc.;  some  wood  and 
fruit,  and  good  well,  in  Dutchess  or  Columbia 
County,  near  village,  with  electricity  available; 
cost  not  over  $2,500  for  cash;  no  agents.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  8231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 410-acre  estate  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Adirondaeks;  splendid  location,  1,600  feet 
above  sea  level;  30-acre  lake;  owners  up-to-date 
home,  2  other  dwellings,  3  barns  and  other 
buildings;  will  sell  for  less  than  main  barn 
cost  me.  L.  C.  FISCHESSER,  South  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  farm  in 
Eastern  New  York.  MERLIN  GOETSCHIUS, 
Horton,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  New  York  farm,  140 
acres,  for  Florida  farm.  ADVERTISER  8233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  equipped  for  3,000 
birds;  all  improvements;  fine  home,  two  miles 
Vineland,  showing  nice  profit;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  8237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  for  $3,500.  or  exchange  for 
Cape  Cod  or  New  England  shore  property,  at¬ 
tractive  10-room,  bungalow  in  Florida,  completely 
furnished,  with  garage  and  %,  acre  beautifully 
planted  grounds,  situated  near  the  sea  on  hard 
road,  19  miles  from  Jacksonville,  at  mouth  of 
St.  John’s  River;  mild  climate,  beautiful  woods, 
fine  700-ft.  ocean  beach  one  mile  distant:  school 
and  market  in  neighboring  village.  MAJOR 
VAN  NESS  PHILIP,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


136  ACRES,  GOOD  house,  nearly  new  barn  28 
by  72;  never  failing  spring  piped  to  buildings; 


FOR  SALE- — Twenty-cow  dairy,  stock,  tools  and 
hay:  six  thousand.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRES,  OLD  Tappan,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. ; 

19  miles  out;  5,000  grapevines,  vearly  income; 
bungalow,  barn,  tools.  CHAPPERON,  235  28th 
St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  9-10-room  house  with 
improvements  on  small  general  farm,  Rock¬ 
land,  Orange  County  or  North  Jersey;  com¬ 
muting  Newark.  ADVERTISER  S246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Buy  on  contract,  rent  or  shares,  like 
some  stock,  tools,  wood,  maples;  35  or  more 
tillable;  not  over  $2,500;  experienced  farmer. 
ADVERTISER  8248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Summer  boarding  house  and  poul¬ 
try  plant;  161  acres,  12-room  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  including  electric  lights;  com¬ 
mands  great  view  of  Berkshires  on  high  eleva¬ 
tion;  poultry  house  with  electric  lights  and 
pressure  water,  will  house  2.000  layers;  $7,000, 
$1,500  down;  for  further  information,  write 
owner.  J.  S.,  Box  113,  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  on  lake  or  stream  in 
New  York  State;  preferably  on  highway.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


PRIVATE  ATTRACTIVE  home  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  good  care  and  board;  for  particulars  write 
9  HAUSMAN  AVE.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  WILL  take  care  of  patients  on  farm, 
$10  per  week;  healthful  location.  S.  NI- 
KANDER,  R.  D.  1.  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA — Wanted  couple  or  invalid  to  hoard, 
GEO.  RUSSELL,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  569, 


PURCHASE 
k  PRICE  1 


OPERATING 
k  COST  a 


IN  BUYING  FARM  TRUCKS 

/M/i/yvi  njj  -r/v 


LOW 

UPKEEP 

COST 


The  big,  sturdy  Chevrolet  is  every 
inch  and  every  pound  a  truck,  from 
the  rugged  rear  axle  to  the  special 
truck-type  engine.  It  doesn’t  take 
time  out  for  servicing  when  you  need 
it  most.  It  easily  hauls  capacity  loads 
at  high  speed  and  will  keep  on  doing 
it  for  years.  And,  in  addition,  it  is 
famous  wherever  trucks  are  used  for 
its  very  low  operating  and  upkeep 
costs.  You  can  check  these  statements 
with  anyone  who  owns  a  Chevrolet 
truck.  And  the  more  owners  you  talk 
to,  the  more  convinced  you  will  be 
that  the  truck  for  you  is  this  low-priced 
valve -in -head  six. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Compare  Chevrolet  s  low  delivered  prices  and  easy 
G.  M.  A.  C.  terms.  A  General  Motors  Value 


145,000  ECONOMICAL  MILES 

Giammona  Bros,  of  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  just  bought 
a  new  Chevrolet  pick-up,  and  here’s  why:  "Our 
last  Chevrolet  traveled  145,000  miles.  Three  valve 
grindings  were  all  the  mechanical  work  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do.” 
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A  merican  Fruitgrowing, 


A  Sag,a  of 

1TII  tlie  passing,  on  May  23,  1934,  of 
William  Hall  Hart  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  second  chapter  of 
the  story  of  an  historic  and  notable 
family  and  fruit  farm  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

A  century  ago,  the  vision  of  broad  acres  and  a  life 
in  the  open  came  to  Benjamin  Hall  Hart,  a  son  of 
the  Reverend  Seth  Hart  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 
As  a  youth,  a  frail  body  had  held  in  leash  his  rest¬ 
less  mind  and  active  frame.  Keen  in  learning,  apt 
and  deft  in  handicraft,  he  lacked  the  physique  fully 
to  utilize  his  talents.  In  hope  of  correcting  this 
handicap,  he  shipped  as  a  seaman  before  the  mast, 
making  several  trips  around  the  Horn  or  through 
the  Straits  and  advancing  to  the  position  of  mate 
on  a  clipper  ship  plying  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  His  commanding  character  and  ability 
as  a  navigator  brought  him  the  offer  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Liverpool  packet  in  his  early  twenties. 
Other  influences,  however,  were  stronger  than  his 
love  of  the  sea.  The  vision  of  a  home  amid  green 
fields  and  fruitful  and  shading  trees  where  he  could 
take  his  bride,  impelled  him  to  secure  a  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  the  year  1837  he  married  and  brought  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Nichols  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  to 
this  lovely,  productive  plantation  in  La  Grange.  In 
Ihe  selection  of  a  farm,  as  in  all  his  decisions,  a 
broad  grasp  of  the  subject  considered  and  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  were 
shown.  Heartsease,  as  it  was  named,  provided 
nearness  to  a  thriving  city  and  the  Hudson  River, 
main  artery  of  travel  and  supply  for  the  metropolis. 
Its  meadows  were  level  and  well  watered,  the  soil 
deep  and  well  drained,  its  pastures  and  woodlands 
ample.  Brooks,  springs  and  wells  were  unfailing. 
Above  all,  fruit  grew  freely  and,  at  the  higher 
levels,  was  practically  immune  to  frost  injury. 

Driven  by  the  restless  urge  of  the  true  pioneer 
spirit,  he  supplemented  the  general  farming  of  the 
day  with  such  tree,  bush  and  plant  fruits  as  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  fancy  and  gave  promise  of  profit.  Fruit¬ 
growing  as  a  science  was  undeveloped  and  unorgan¬ 
ized.  Such  orchards  as  existed  were  planted  for 
home  or  local  use.  The  choice  of  varieties  covered 
the  entire  season,  requiring  many*  sorts.  Lack  of 
cold  storage  made  necessary  the  production  of  firm, 
durable  apples.  Grading  and  packages  were  hap¬ 
hazard.  Marketing  was  through  local  grocers  direct 
to  consumers’  cellars,  or  via  boats  and  barges  whose 
captains  sold  direct  to  consumers  or  buyers  when 
reaching  New  York.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  in¬ 
sects  which  pester  the  modern  fruit-grower  had  not 
as  yet  adapted  themselves  to  a  commercial  fruit 
diet,  others  had  not  been  introduced  from  abroad 
and,  taught  by  experience,  varieties  unduly  subject 
to  prevailing  pests  were  not  generally  grown. 

The  substantial  home  became  surrounded  with  all 
manner  of  fruits;  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
crabapples,  apples,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  blackberries  were  tried.  Such  as  proved 
desirable  were  propagated  in  a  nursery.  Neighbors 
observing  and  testing  new  fruits  were  able  to  secure 
stock  for  planting.  To  this  day,  such  varieties  of 
apples  as  Dominie,  Peck’s  Pleasant  and  others, 
traceable  to  Heartsease,  long  ago,  may  be  found  in 
Dutchess  County  farm  orchards.  Mr.  Hart’s  love 
of  beauty  and  noble  trees  resulted  in  his  planting  in 
connection  with  his  neighbor,  George  Arault,  what 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  avenue  of  maples  in  this 
county.  It  is  a  monument  truly  representative  of 
his  character. 

His  nursery  also  contained  spruce,  locusts,  larch, 
horse  chestnuts,  honey  locusts,  pines  and  other  trees 
for  ornamental  and  practical  uses,  providing  speci¬ 
mens  which  still  beautify  homesteads  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  His  early  training  as  a  gunsmith  helped 
him  to  make  and  repair  tools  and  fittings.  His 
workmanship  was  beautiful,  exact  and  substantial ; 
his  execution  of  a  task,  thorough ;  his  discipline  of 
self  and  subordinates,  strict  and  just. 

As  his  plantings  grew  and  multiplied  so,  also,  did 
his  family.  Sons  and  daughters  added  interest  and 
care  to  the  household.  Relatives  both  near  and  dis¬ 
tant  found  a  friendly  welcome  and  a  place  of  refuge 
in  time  of  trouble.  The  name  ‘'Heartsease”  truly 
indicates  the  spirit  of  the  home.  As  today,  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  was  not  easy  nor  were  the 
profits  large.  Hard  work,  rigid  economy  and  tem¬ 
perate  living  were  necessary  to  permit  of  a  careful 
education  of  children,  the  maintenance  of  a  com¬ 
fortable,  well-furnished  home,  a  position  of  respect 


By  £.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Part  I. 

in  the  social  and  religious  community  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  visits  with  relatives  and  friends  on  Long- 
Island  and  elsewhere. 

In  1849,  the  gold  rush  to  California  stirred  Cap¬ 
tain  Hart’s  adventurous  spirit.  Leaving  his  wife 
with  a  young  infant  and  the  other  children  to  man¬ 
age  the  farm,  he  shipped  for  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 


Benjamin  Hall  Hart,  pioneer  in  fruit-growing,  and 
founder  of  Heartsease  Orchard,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  I7. 


ma  along  with  a  motley  horde  of  adventurers,  and 
eventually  reached  California.  Soon  disillusioned 
by  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  the  dangers  of  disease, 
insects  and  humankind,  he  left  the  gold  fields  and 
operated  a  sloop  bringing  supplies  to  the  miners. 
He  also  made  use  of  his  talents  as  carpenter,  and 
picked  up  what  gold  he  could  second-hand.  This, 
however,  proved  unprofitable,  so  he  headed  hack  to 
Heartsease,  a  welcome  haven  after  the  hardships 
and  disillusions  of  the  gold  fields. 

In  1850,  another  gold  rush  started.  Again  hoping 
to  enhance  the  family  fortune,  and  impelled  by  the 
urge  of  travel  and  adventure,  he  started  for  Cali- 


The  late  William  Hall  Hart,  leading  fruit-grower  in 
the  Hudson  Valley, 


fornia  via  the  Isthmus.  This  time  he  depended 
more  upon  trading  a  stock  of  goods  which  lie  took 
with  him  than  in  mining.  Chief  among  his  articles 
of  merchandise  was  a  goodly  lot  of  dried  apples ; 
products  of  Heartsease  orchards  and  industry. 
These  never  reached  California,  as  the  hotel-keepers 
of  Panama  took  them  at  37  cents  a  pound.  The  trip 
was  like  the  first,  of  doubtful  profit,  and  home 
seemed  good,  indeed,  after  the  hardships  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  adventure. 

On  March  3,  1853,  was  born  William  Hall  Hart, 
the  last  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Last  but  not  least,  he  inherited  a  full  share 
of  his  father’s  mental  capacity,  restless  energy, 
imagination  and  enterprise.  The  dominating  spirit 
and  wanderlust  of  his  father  were,  in  part,  tempered 
by  his  mother’s  gentle,  steadfast,  religious  nature. 
Such  was  the  heritage  of  a  man  who  was  destined  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in  horticulture,  and 
inspiration  for  good  works  in  his  community  and  a 
blessing  to  his  friends  and  connections. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


St  Lawrence  County  Schools 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 

[Another  chapter  in  Mrs.  McArthur's  study  of  this 
great  New  York  State  county.] 

“James  1ms  prepared  a  paper  on  ‘The  Progress  of 
Education  in  St.  Lawrence  County’  for  today,”  said 
Miss  Ward.  “He  has  not  tried  to  cover  all  the 
schools,  and  has  left  the  rural  schools  for  another 
day,  as  I  suggested.” 

“In  1787,”  said  James,  “Governor  George  Clinton 
recommended  ‘that  the  education  of  the  youth  be 
not  neglected’  and  that  year  an  act  was  passed  in¬ 
corporating  the  regents  of  the  university,  who  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Legislature  the  numerous  advantages 
which  would  come  from  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
mon  schools.  In  1789  an  act  was  passed  requiring 
that  two  lots  in  every  town  be  set  aside  for  gospel 
and  school  purposes.  Governor  Clinton  constantly 
urged  a  common  school  system,  because,  he  said, 
while  the  academies  and  private  schools  were  good, 
they  were  only  for  a  few  whose  parents  had  money. 
An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  that  year  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  various  counties,  whose  boards 
of  supervisors  were  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  each 
town  a  sum  equal  to  half  that  received  from  the 
State.  Provision  was  made  for  supervision  of  the 
schools,  the  apportionment  among  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  money,  and  for  making  an  annual 
report.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  school 
system.  This  sum,  as  you  can  readily  see,  was  not 
much  when  spread  over  the  State,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  increased  from  time  to  time.  In  1812 
an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  three  com¬ 
missioners  in  each  town  who  wei'e  to  divide  the 
town  into  school  districts.  Each  town  was  obilged 
to  raise  by  tax  as  much  money  as  was  received 
from  the  State.  A  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  January  13, 
1813,  Gideon  Hawley  being  the  first  man  to  fill  the 
otiice,  which  was,  a  little  later,  taken  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  not  until  1854  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  created,  and 
the  Legislature  of  1856  substituted  for  an  $S(X),000 
State  tax  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  property.  In  1864  the 
general  school  law  was  revised.  By  the  act  of  1SG7 
a  tax  of  iy±  mills  was  directed  to  be  raised,  the 
rate  bill  was  repealed  and  the  schools  became, 
finally,  free  in  that  year.  The  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  State  in  1S75  was  reported  to  be 
11,291.  There  were  then  508  districts  in  St.  Law- 

r 

rence  County. 

“The  earliest  school  in  the  county  is  said  to  have 
been  started  in  Ogdensburg  in  1809.  An  academy 
was  built  in  Potsdam  in  1812,  which  was  called  St. 
Lawrence  Academy.  The  Gouverneur  Wesleyan 
Seminary  was  built  in  1826,  the  Canton  Academy  in 
1831,  and  the  Ogdensburg  Academy  in  1834. 

“The  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam  was  opened 
April  25.  1869,  with  25  normal  students.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Academy  surrendered  its  property  to  the 
normal  and  in  return  for  the  liberality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  of  Potsdam  the  school  provided  for 
the  instruction  of  the  academic,  intermediate  and 
primary  pupils  of  the  place  as  well  as  the  normal 
students.  The  building  has  been  enlarged  and  re¬ 
modeled  several  times  as  the  registration  has  in¬ 
creased.  The  instruction  of  the  lower  grades  was 
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given  up  some  years  ago  except  for  the  practical 
pupils,  who  are  taught  by  the  teachers  in  training 
under  the  supervision  of  the  normal  instructors. 
The  Crane  Institute  of  Music  and  the  Clarkson 
School  of  Technology  are  also  located  in  Potsdam. 

“St.  Lawrence  University,  located  at  Canton,  was 
originally  planned  as  a  divinity  school  by  the  Uni¬ 
versal  ist  Church.  The  university,  of  which  the  theo¬ 
logical  course  is  a  part,  was  an  extension  of  that 
plan  to  meet  the  need  of  a  college  in  the  North 
Country.  The  Academy  at  Canton  founded  in  1831 
is  now  the  high  school,  and  a  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
university. 

“The  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary  started  as  a 
common  school,  was  added  to  and  rebuilt  under  dif¬ 
ferent  boards,  until  in  1837  it  was  taken  under  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Black  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  conducted  by  them  as  the  Gouver¬ 
neur  Wesleyan  Seminary  until  1869.  Since  that 
time  the  school  has  been  controlled  by  the  village 
and  known  as  the  high  school. 

“Ever  since  the  3Tear  1833  there  has  been  an 
Ogdensburg  Academy.  The  need  of  an  academy  was 
felt  and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  secured,  which 
directed  the  supervisor  and  the  poormasters  of  the 
town  of  Oswegatchie  to  turn  over  all  money  in 
their  hands  to  a  board  of  commissioners  and  to  raise 
by  tax  the  sum  of  $2,006 
( on  condition  that  a 
like  sum  was  first  sub¬ 
scribed  in  the  village) 
and  to  purchase  there¬ 
with  a  lot  and  buildings 
for  an  academy,  one 
room  in  the  building  be¬ 
ing  reserved  for  a  town 
hall.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  school  district  in 
the  town,  not  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  were  entitled  to 
credit  on  the  tuition  of 
any  scholar  from  their 
district  to  the  amount 
of  tin*  interest  on  the 
tax  of  the  district.  On 
April  24,  1834,  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  grant  licenses 
for  a 

St.  Lawrence  River  at 
the  village  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  the  income  from 
the  ferry  to  be  paid  to 
t  hem  and  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
academy.  The  history 
tells  us  that  $300  was 
the  rate  fixed  for  three 
years,  but  that  it  was 
repeatedly  changed. 

“'fhe  first  principal  of 
the  academy  was  Taylor 
Lewis,  with  a  salary  of 
$800.  This  academy  continued  until  1857,  when  the 
schools  of  Ogdensburg  were  consolidated  into  one 
district  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  was 
moved  to  another  building  and  controlled  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  system.  As  the  place  grew  larger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  at  the  academy  increased.  In  later 
years  it  became  known  as  the  Ogdensburg  Free 
Academy,  and  is  called  the  O.  F.  A.  today.  In  1909 
George  Hall,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  donated  the 
funds  for  a  large  school  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Helen  Hall  Memorial  in  memory  of  his  wife.  A 
fine  building  was  ei'ected,  which  was  thought  at  the 
time  to  be  large  enough,  but  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  high  school  has  increased  each  year  until 
there  are  now  more  than  500,  and  the  building  is 
crowded.  The  new  name,  which  was  carved  in  the 
stone  over  the  door,  proved  to  be  too  long,  and  the 
people  have  persisted  in  calling  the  school  by  the 
old  name,  O.  F.  A.  The  city  of  Ogdensburg  has  a 
splendid  school  system,  with  several  modern  school 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  recent  years. 
St.  Mary’s  Academy  is  a  good  parochial  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Catholics  of  the  city. 

“I  have  mentioned  these  schools  and  academies 
because  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  oldest  in  the 
county.  Now  each  village  has  a  high  school  and 
the  surr  ending  countryside  is  dotted  with  the 
smaller  one  and  two-room  schools  where  the  rural 
children  get  instruction  in  the  first  eight  grades. 
The  county  is  divided  into  eight  supervisory  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  having  a  superintendent  who  visits  the 
schools  at  intervals.  This  does  not  include  the  city 
of  Ogdensburg  which  has  its  own  superintendent  of 
schools. 


“St.  Lawrence  County  has  been  slow  to  accept  the 
central  school  plan  advocated  by  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Albany,  only  one  such  school,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Madrid,  having  been  built.  The  people 
feel  that  they  would  prefer  to  make  improvements 
in  their  small  schools,  and  keep  the  children  near 
home,  giving  them  a  chance  to  receive  their  early 
education  in  their  own  environment.  The  roads, 
weather  conditions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  in¬ 
creased  taxes,  all  enter  into  the  opposition  of  rural 
people  to  the  centralization  of  schools.  The  cost  of 
education  in  New  York  State  has  risen  to  an  appal¬ 
ling  sum,  $350,000,000  last  year.  The  State  pays  a 
large  share  of  the  cost  of  building  central  schools 
and  high  schools  and  the  Department  of  Education 
at  Albany  must  approve  of  the  plans.  I  read  in  the 
paper  recently  that  there  had  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  cost  of  education  to 
see  if  it  could  not  be  reduced  without  injuring  the 
quality  of  instruction  given.  My  father  says  we 
cannot  give  up  our  farms  for  the  sake  of  too  many 
frills  for  the  children  that  they  would  ne  as  well 
off  without,  and  that  it  is  amounting  to  that  now 
with  some  farmers  whose  farms  are  being  sold  for 
taxes.  He  says  country  folks  like  to  feel  that  they 
get  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  when  they  hear 
of  all  the  law-breaking  and  crime  among  the  young 
people  they  cannot  help  but  wonder  and  feel  that 


something  is  wrong.  Is  this  vast  sum  of  money  be¬ 
ing  spent  for  education  making  better  citizens,  or  is 
it  making  things  too  easy  and  therefore  lightly 
prized?  Father  often  says  that  unless  a  school  helps 
to  build  character  it  is  missing  the  mark.” 

“That  is  fine,  James,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “Tomor¬ 
row  we  will  take  up  the  rural  schools.  We  are  going 
to  invite  your  parents  and  anyone  else  you  wish  to 
ask  for  the  afternoon.  We  will  have  some  refresh¬ 
ments  after  we  have  had  our  class.  I  have  asked 
Uncle  John  McLachlan  to  come  and  talk  to  us 
about  the  rural  schools  of  his  early  days,  and  tell 
us  how  they  have  progressed.  Uncle  John  first 
went  to  school  right  where  this  building  stands,  and 
he  has  attended  a  good  many  schools  since  then, 
and  as  he  has  an  excellent  memory  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  telling  things  1  think  we  shall  enjoy 
having  him  with  us.  Tell  the  folks  to  come  about 
two  o'clock.”  (To  Be  Continued) 


Fall  Care  of  Raspberries 

Will  you  give  me  complete  cultural  directions  for  red 
raspberries?  I  have  rows  spaced  six  feet  apart  and 
plants  are  set  three  feet  ajnirt  in  the  row.  1  desire 
instructions  as  to  late  Summer  and  Fall  care,  also 
advise  me  if  hen  manure  is  good  fertilizer  for  these 
plants.  H.  c. 

Boonton  Manor,  N.  J. 

The  planting  distances  which  you  have  used  are 
about  right,  although  it  is  often  possible  to  set  the 
plants  a  little  closer  in  the  row.  say  two  feet  rather 
than  three  feet.  After  the  crop  is  off  it  is  suggested 
that  a  cover  crop  of  barley,  oats,  buckwheat  or 
golden  millet  be  sown.  These  crops  do  not  live  over 
Winter,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  established  as 


weeds.  They  should  be  turned  under  in  early  Spring 
or  in  late  Fall.  In  some  sections  it  is  customary  to 
plow  furrows  towards  the  plants  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection,  the  ground  being  leveled  with  the  cultivator 
the  next  Spring. 

So  far  as  pruning  is  concerned  the  canes  which 
have  fruited  should  be  cut  and  removed  from  the 
plantation  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible.  This 
practice  removes  many  insect  and  disease  troubles. 
You  will  find  hen  manure  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
raspberries.  h.  b.  t. 


Blanching  Fall  Celery 

Fall  celery,  grown  by  both  the  home  gardener  and 
the  commercial  gardeners,  is  usually  blanched  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used  on  the  table  or  sold  on  the  market. 
This  practice  has  been  handed  down  from  past  gen¬ 
erations  as  the  thing  to  do,  especially  when  varieties 
like  the  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen  and  other 
green  varieties  were  grown.  With  the  newer  intro¬ 
duced  varieties  of  celery  like  Golden  Plume,  Easy 
Blanching  and  many  others,  growers  are  finding  that 
this  blanching  process  is  not  as  important  as  for¬ 
merly  believed,  and  in  many  markets  the  non- 
blanched  celery  commands  as  high  prices  as  that 
which  is  blanched.  A  stalk  of  celery  used  fresh  and 
in  the  green  color  is  just  as  healthful  if  not  more  so 

than  a  highly  blanched 
stalk.  The  blanching 
process,  however,  does 
increase  the  growth  of 
the  heart  of  the  celery, 
which  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  marketing 
the  plant  or  when  celery 
hearts  are  desired. 

For  those  growers 
who  still  persist  in 
blanching  their  celery, 
there  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  process  may 
be  accomplished.  The 
blanching  process  sim¬ 
ply  means  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  materials  placed 
close  to  the  plant,  there¬ 
by  excluding  the  sun¬ 
light  from  the  plant, 
which  means  the  loss  of 
chlorophyl  or  the  green 
coloring  matter  in  the 
stems  and  lower  leaves. 

Where  a  few  hundred 
plants  are  grown  for 
home  use,  paper  tied 
around  the  plant  about 
two  weeks  before  using 
has  been  found  to  give 
good  results.  Some 
growers  use  three  or 
four-inch  terra-cotta  tile 
about  12  inches  long 
when  tile  are  available. 

For  larger  plantings,  12-inch  bands  or  celery 
blanching  paper  has  been  found  to  be  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  popular.  The  boards  or  paper  are  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  row  and  held  together  close  to  the 
plants  by  wire  hairpins  made  from  No.  18  wire. 
To  save  time  and  labor,  especially  for  the  Fall  crop, 
when  the  ground  will  not  be  used  for  another  crop 
this  season,  every  third  row  will  be  boarded  or 
papered.  When  these  blanched  rows  are  removed 
and  marketed,  the  blanching  materials  will  be  moved 
to  the  next  rows,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  supply. 

Celery  grown  on  upland  soil  which  is  to  remain 
in  the  soil  until  the  Christmas  holiday  seasou,  can 
usually  be  kept  out  of  doors  by  either  banking  the 
row  with  soil  or  by  trenching  the  plants.  When 
banking  the  celery  for  early  Winter  use.  every  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  row  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  enough  soil  will  be 
available  to  be  drawn  toward  the  plant  to  completely 
cover  as  freeziug  weather  approaches.  Drawing  the 
soil  toward  the  plant  is  a  gradual  process,  increasing 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder. 

In  trenching  celery,  a  trench  S  to  39  inches  wide 
and  12  inches  deep  is  made  in  a  well-drained  portion 
of  the  field  or  garden.  The  celery  plants  are  then 
pulled  out  of  the  row.  leaving  roots  attached  to  the 
stalks  and  packed  into  this  trench.  The  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  moist  and  accessible 
to  the  celery  roots.  As  freezing  weather  approaches, 
boards  or  paper  are  used  to  cover  the  celery  tops ; 
otherwise,  the  top  of  the  trench  is  allowed  to  remain 
open  until  the  celery  in  the  trench  has  become 
chilled.  Celery  injured  by  blight  will  not  keep.  Only 
disease-free  should  be  stored.  c.  h.  nissley. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


The  popularity  of  stamps  and  “stamp 
acts”  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  par¬ 
ties  benefited.  Just  now  stamps  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  produce  in  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  revolutionary  practice.  Each  lug 
of  tomatoes  from  the  Oregon-Washington 
agreement  section  carries  a  three-cent 
stamp,  while  every  crate  of  cantaloupes 
carries  a  seven-cent  stamp.  The  cost  is 
paid  by  the  grower,  the  fund  so  raised 
being  used  to  administer  a  minimum  sale 
price  agreement.  Growers  in  the  group 
are  not  permitted  to  sell  below  a  certain 
price,  such  price  being  above  the  cost  of 
production. 

*  *  * 

In  connection  with  the  control  of  cod¬ 
ling  moth  on  apples  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  rather  facetiously  by  some  that  if 
some  of  the  leaders  who  are  making  regu¬ 
lations  about  arsenical  residue  would  eat 
enough  residue,  they  might  develop  im¬ 
munity  !  A  more  constructive  program  is 
the  experimental  work  on  the  rearing  of 
trichogramma  wasps  which  prey  upon  the 
codling-moth  eggs.  These  wasps  are  said 
to  have  12  or  15  generations  a  year  com¬ 
pared  with  the  two,  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  codling  moth.  Between  four 
and  five  million  wasps  will  be  used  in  the 
Wenatchee  district  of  Washington  this 
year. 

*  *  * 

The  “one-tree  orchard’’  of  F.  A.  Good 
at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  is  said 
to  carry  123  varieties  of  apples  and  four 
varieties  of  pears.  One  hundred  different 
fruits  are  expected  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Late  Summer  is  a  good  time  to  remove 
dead  wood  from  winter-injured  trees.  Not 
only  is  it  easier  to  see  at  that  time,  but 
dead  wood  invites  the  shot-hole  borer 
which  is  not  easy  to  cope  with  when  once 
established.  A  good  wound  paint  is  raw 
linseed  stirred  into  any  good  commercial 
Bordeaux  dust  to  give  a  thick  smooth 
material. 


The  canvas  hose  method  of  irrigation 
is  being  watched  closely  by  strawberry- 
growers,  and  even  orchardists,  these  days 
of  drought.  The  idea  is  not  new ;  the 
writer  remembers  having  seen  it  in  op¬ 
eration  in  Colorado  several  years  ago — 
but  Michigan  has  been  developing  it  to 
meet  eastern  conditions.  Strips  of  can¬ 
vas  are  sewed  together  on  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  a  hose  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Twelve-ounce  duck  is  used  for 
higher  pressure,  10-ouncc  for  lower,  and 
8-ounce  for  still  lower.  Water  is  turned 
into  the  hose,  closed  at  the  far  end,  and 
gradually  seeps  out  into  the  ground  with¬ 
out  flooding,  washing  or  evaporating  bad¬ 
ly.  Slight  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  land  to  be  irrigated  do  not  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  method. 

*  *  * 

Orchardists  are  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  this  year  to  bracing  winter-injured 
trees,  especially  such  varieties  as  North¬ 
ern  Spy  which  are  subject  to  crotch  in¬ 
jury.  With  heavy  eye  bolts  placed  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  crotch  and  four  to  six 
feet  above,  it  may  be  firmly  braced  with 
heavy  galvanized  wire  passed  through  the 
eyes  and  twisted  tight. 

*  *  * 

Both  light  and  nutrition  play  a  large 
part  in  the  coloring  of  apple  fruit.  The 
short  visible  rays  of  the  sun  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  favor 
high  color,  so  that  clear  days  of  late 
Autumn  which  permit  maximum  trans¬ 
mission  of  these  rays,  are  most  effective 
in  giving  high  color.  Such  materials  as 
potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chloride, 
superphosphate,  lime,  sulphur,  iron  sul¬ 
phate,  citric  acid,  magnesium  sulphate, 
manganese  sulphate,  and  iron  carbonate 
when  applied  to  the  soil  have  had  no  di¬ 
rect  effect  on  red  coloration.  Fall  and 
Spring  applications  of  nitrogen  have 
sometimes  reduced  color,  while  midsum¬ 
mer  or  late  Summer  applications  have 
had  no  effect.  Over-abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture  has  reduced  color,  while  irrigation  in 
a  dry  season  has  increased  color.  Sugar 
applied  to  the  soil  has  increased  the  red 
color  besides  increasing  the  carbohydrate 
content  of  the  fruit. 

*  *  * 

The  Blakemore  strawberry  is  being 
recognized  as  the  berry  best  suited  to 
Tennessee  soils  and  climates.  It  is  hoped 


to  induce  growers  to  extend  plantings  of 
this  variety  until  Tennessee  receives  the 
reputation  of  the  "Blakemore  section.” 
One  of  the  faults  of  the  variety  is  its 
tendency  to  produce  many  plants.  Rows 
arc  accordingly  being  limited  to  about  20 
inches  in  width  and  plants  thinned  out  in 
the  row. 

"f*  -k  -k 

Every  so  often  someone  says,  “Why  did 
we  never  have  insect  pests  and  diseases 
until  only  recently?”  The  answer  is  that 
diseases  and  insect  pests  are  really  not 
new,  only  that  there  is  very  little  litera¬ 
ture  that  records  them.  Quite  recently, 
however,  an  illustration  has  appeared  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  mosaic  disease 
of  tulips  at  least  400  years  ago.  This  dis¬ 
ease  causes  tulips  to  break,  that  is,  evi¬ 
dence  curiously  streaked,  speckled  and 
feathered  flower  coloration  together  with 
faint  foliage  mottlings.  These  same  mark¬ 
ings  can  be  seen  in  the  publications  of 
Clusius  (1576).  Moreover,  Clusius  noted 
that  plants  grown  from  seed  of  “broken” 
plants  did  not  show  these  symptoms, 
while  plants  propagated  from  bulbs  did 
show  it.  In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that 
variegation  would  gradually  spread  to 
other  pure-color  tulips,  so  that  unless  one 
desired  “broken”  tulips  merely  for  the 
display  he  had  best  keep  them  from  his 
tulip  garden.  The  recommendation  of 
nearly  400  years  ago  still  stands. 

*  *  * 

A  St.  Louis  refrigerator  and  cold 
storage  company  announces  an  apple  and 
pear  show  at  its  warehouses  in  December, 
to  show  representative  samples  of  com¬ 
mercial  lots  of  fruit  on  storage  in  the 
warehouse.  The  announcement  reads  “Our 
experience  in  other  commodities  has 
shown  us  that  much  good  can  come  from 
such  a  display.”  h.  b.  tukey. 


In  the  Garden 

I’m  glad  the  hoe  has  a  handle,  so  I  can 
lean  on  it  when  I’m  tired.  I  have  just 
loosened  the  ground  along  the  spinach, 
which,  by  the  way,  wasn’t  true  to  the 
label ;  then  along  the  kohl-rabi,  which  is 
making  knobs,  and  now  as  1  straighten 
up,  little  “Alf,”  the  Angora  cat,  runs  up 
my  back  and  over  my  shoulder,  and  rubs 
his  head  against  my  whiskers.  Well,  they 
are  the  only  whiskers  around  here,  so  it 
must  be  a  great  treat.  Over  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  lot  the  gray  horses  are  standing  in 
the  sun  to  warm  up.  The  night  was  cool, 
57°  this  morning  and  54°  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  thermometer  was  hang¬ 
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ing  under  the  horse  chestnut  tree,  too. 
Beyond  the  pasture  lot  is  the  vineyard, 
loaded  with  grapes.  It  is  the  biggest  crop 
we  have  had  in  years.  No  insect,  no  rot, 
everything  in  their  favor.  It  is  easy  to 
grow  things  when  the  tide  is  going  your 
way.  I  am  sorry  for  the  western  farmer 
who  has  had  quite  a  different  experience. 
1  think  of  him  often.  Perhaps,  though, 
he  will  get  some  spiritual  benefit  from  it. 
1  sometimes  hear  people  say,  “If  you 
want  to  succeed  you  must  go  with  the 
crowd.”  But  my  Bible  tells  me  that  the 
crowd  is  going  the  wrong  way.  I  don't 
want  to  go  that  way,  so  I  suppose  I’ll 
have  to  continue  to  be  an  individualist, 
though  I  feel  rather  lonely  sometimes, 
with  hardly  anybody  of  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing. 

But  this  won't  do.  Philosophy  may  be 
a  good  foundation,  but  it  takes  work  to 
keep  a  garden  clean  and  growing.  Seat ! 
The  little  Angora  is  up  on  my  back  again, 
so  I  take  off  my  jacket  and  lay  it  down 
for  him  to  sit  on.  There  is  the  rest  of  the 
kohl-rabi,  and  the  early  cabbage,  which 
is  not  early  for  some  reason,  and  the  late 
tomatoes.  I  plant  string  beans  successive¬ 
ly,  a  week  apart,  also  sweet  corn,  so  as  to 
have  it  coming  on  all  the  time.  The  pole 
Limas  are  making  pods.  The  Kentucky 
Wonder  has  already  given  us  a  couple  of 
messes,  and  the  butter-beans  are  up  the 
poles.  I  have  also  three  kinds  of  bush 
beans.  I  like  to  try  out  new  varieties. 
This  particular  garden  spot  has  several 
different  kinds  of  soil ;  muck,  clay  loam, 
yellow  slate  loam,  and  in  places  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  three.  I  find  that  beans  do 
better  on  the  slate  loam.  Beets,  cucum¬ 
bers,  peppers,  eggplant  and  sweet  corn 
seem  to  thrive  on  the  clay.  Tomatoes 
fruit  well,  too,  but  are  inclined  to  crack. 
Onions  prefer  the  muck.  The  bean  beetle 
has  not  bothered  us  much  this  year.  I 
have  seen  only  a  few. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  work 
among  living,  growing  things,  and  to  see 
an  improvement  in  their  condition  each 
time  I  visit  them.  They  seem  to  say, 
“Thank  you !  We  are  doing  our  best.” 
The  trait  of  individualism  is  strong  in 
nature.  Each  plant  in  fact  is  an  in¬ 
dividualist  —  some  doing  better  than 
others  under  the  same  treatment  and  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  warming  up.  The  cabbage 
butterflies  are  busy.  The  cows  are  feed¬ 
ing  over  in  a  neighbor’s  field.  The  hired 
man  is  picking  Duchess  apples.  The  boy 
is  out  thrashing  oats  for  a  neighbor,  with 
his  tractor  and  cleaner.  Mother  and 
Esther  are  hard  at  it  in  the  kitchen.  So 
I'd  better  get  going.  Scat !  I  must  hoe 
or  hook  the  beans  and  some  other  things 
yet,  and  not  take  it  all  out  in  talking. 
Solomon  said,  “In  a  multitude  of  words 
there  are  divers  vanities.”  So  long  ! 

New  York.  burton  coon. 


Read  how  AIR  helps  run  your  car. . .  Why  Gasoline  should  be  Weather-proof! 


Does  that  headline  surprise  you? 

Did  you  think  that  liquid  gasoline 
actually  runs  your  car? 

What  makes  your  engine  “run”  isn’t 
liquid  gasoline,  but  a  powerful  “gas” 
.  .  .  made  from  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  large  quantities  of  air. 

That’s  why  weather  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  your  car.  When 
it’s  too  dry  or  too  moist,  cold  or  hot . . . 
your  car  coughs,  sputters,  loses  power 
and  pull.  Poor  performance  results. 

To  overcome  this  hazard,  Socony- 
Vacuum  developed  Climatic  Control  for 
Mobilgas.  By  special  preadjustment, 
the  gasoline  is  made  to  mix  better  with 
air  . . .  hot,  dry,  frigid  or  damp. 

Stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Flying  Red 
Horse.  Get  Socony  Mobilgas  and  your 
car  will  run  better  day  by  day. 


IT  MIXES  BETTER 
WITH  AIR 


WITHOUT  PLENTY  OF  AIR  — it  wouldn’t  blow  or  burn! 
In  the  tank  of  this  blow-torch,  air  is  pumped  and  com¬ 
pressed.  With  the  turn  of  a  valve,  air  is  released  to  mix 
with  liquid  fuel.  A  roaring  hot  flame  results,  r- 


SHUT  OFF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  AIR— and  your  car  would  stop! 
The  carburetor  changes  liquid  gasoline  into  “gas”  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  large  quantities  of  air  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
- -r  It  is  this  “gas”  that  really  makes  your  car  go! 


Socony  Mobilgas 
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CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$1.25 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 


Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  -  -  -  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  nof  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  25c  extra  per  sash  on  glazed  sash  only. 
Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  sss 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSES 

for  early  crops  and  all-yeur-around  growing  of 
plants  of  any  kind.  Will  last  a  lifetime  and  may  be 
installed  at'costs  that  assure  good  profits.  Widths 
8  feet  to  60  feet.  Any  desirable  length.  Steam  or 
hot  water  heated. 

Low  price  on  material  only  or  on  complete  erec¬ 
tion.  including  heating  system  and  benches.  Tell 
us  your  needs  and  ask  for  Catalog  1031  describing 
standard  greenhouse  types  and  sizes. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


how  this  SPECIAL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 


Your  children  are  your  dearest  pos¬ 
sessions.  You  begin  planning  for 
them  the  day  they  are  born. 

Plan  effectively  with  this  special 
Juvenile  Life  Insurance  Policy.  Guar¬ 
antees  money  for  developing  special 
talents,  college  training,  going  into 
business. 

An  easy,  safe  way  to  save  for  them 
or  yourself.  Death  benefits,  paid-up 
and  cash  values.  Policy  is  available 
in  three  forms.  Backed  by  a  strong, 
conservative  company  with  the  high¬ 
est  rating. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  today. 

AfiFNTS  Some  good  territories  are 
_ .  still  open  for  progres¬ 
sive  agents.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO? 

Room  4I7-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  FINEST  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home,  farm,  shop 
or  mill.  The  cheapest  reliable  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  feed  grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar,  work*  Put 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $18.50  "V&lTuftZ* 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks, doesn’t 
pull  thorn.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
day  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Depl.  304  Lincoln, III. 


inrvEivTORSs 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  ■ 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book,  ■ 
'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In-  IB 
petition"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  rj# 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  W 
Pal.  Attorney.  503-X  Adams  Bldg,  Washington, D.  C, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

At  the  coming  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  to  be  held  at  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Nov.  14-22,  two  new  Grange 
States  will  be  represented,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  This  will  make  a  total  of  34 
States  now  enrolled  in  the  national  body. 
Two  other  Southern  States  are  also  gird¬ 
ing  themselves  for  enrollment  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  Texas  and  Florida,  and  in 
Georgia  farmers  are  beginning  to  become 
interested  in  the  Grange  movement.  Since 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  entered  the 
Grange  family  a  few  years  ago  there  has 
been  a  marvelous  development  in  Grange 
organization  throughout  the  South  and 
soon  the  enormous  membership  of  the 
early  days  of  the  order  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  seems  sure  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
South  that  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  had  its  greatest  growth  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  70’s,  in  fact  it  was 
in  the  South  that  the  Grange  idea  had 
its  birth.  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley's  his¬ 
toric  trip  through  the  South  immediately 
following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  went  as  a  representative  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  to  make  a  survey  of  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions,  was  what  suggested 
to  Father  Kelley  that  a  great  fraternity 
of  farm  people  was  what  was  needed  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  1875,  Father  Kelley,  in  his  “History 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,”  lists  the 
great  Grange  States  of  that  day.  This 
list  then  included  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Virginia  and  AVest  Virginia,  all 
with  large  Grange  memberships.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  few  Granges  in  the 
North  Central  States  and  New  England, 
the  bulk  of  the  membership  being  in  the 
South  and  AA’est.  Of  the  22  State  Granges 
organized  in  1873,  12  of  them  were  in  the 
Southern  States.  Of  the  23.000  Granges 
organized  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1874 
the  large  majority  were  in  the  AA’est  and 
South. 

An  Iowa  Subordinate  Grange  recently 
celebrated  its  SOOthe  meeting.  On  the  an¬ 
niversary  program  were  numbers  by  a 
family  quartet  which  included  four  gen¬ 
erations  of  one  family.  The  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  quartet  was  an  80-year-old 
grandmother,  who  was  aided  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  granddaughter  and  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter.  with  another  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter  as  accompanist/ 

The  23rd  annual  session  of  the  New 
England  Grange  Lecturers’  Association 
was  held  at  Burlington,  \rt.,  the  site  of 
the  University  of  A'ermont,  on  Aug.  20- 
23.  This  conference  has  long  had  the 
record  of  being  one  of  the  most  inspira¬ 
tional  of  all  the  Grange  conferences  of 
the  nation. 

Master  B.  II.  Stahl  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  at  the  recent  cake-baking  con¬ 
test  in  Romulus  Grange  No.  1181  of  Sen¬ 
eca  County,  N.  Y.,  by  the  women  acting 
as  judges,  and  the  judges  did  not  know 
until  after  the  award  was  made  that  the 
maker  of  the  prize-winning  cake  was  a 
man  ! 

The  National  Grange  first  used  the 
radio  to  broadcast  a  message  of  its  annual 
proceedings  at  the  1922  session,  held  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Nov.  15-24,  1922.  The 
message  was  broadcast  by  the  late  Leslie 
R.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  former  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Grange. 


Two  Frequent  Hazards 

The  twin  perils  for  children  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  villages  are  open  wells 
and  cisterns  and  boards  with  nails  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  them,  thrown  down  to  rust  and 
be  stepped  on  by  little  bare  feet,  causing 
tetanus  and  death.  These  dangers  are 
easily  avoided,  so  let  us  cover  the  wells 
and  cisterns  carefully,  and  pull  the  nails 
out  of  the  boards.  Better  be  safe  than 
sorry.  a.  l.  potter. 


A  Spraying  Suggestion 

AA'hen  powdered  Bordeaux  or  arsenate 
of  lead,  etc.,  is  being  used,  instead  of 
dumping  same  in  the  sprayer,  mixing  and 
trying  to  spray,  mix  the  powder  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  and  allow  to  stand 
overnight.  Then  mix  again  and  add  to 
the  water  in  the  sprayer.  This  process 
forestalls  the  almost  unavoidable  clog¬ 
ging  of  the  spray  nozzle  with  undissolved 
particles  of  powder,  and  the  tank  can  be 
emptied  without  the  necessity  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  nozzle  time  and  again.  D.  G,  m. 

New  York. 


Lilies  in  North  Carolina 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  from  readers  who  have  had  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  the  various  garden  lilies. 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best,  how  to  manure 
or  fertilize,  how  to  plant  and  care  for? 
For  25  years  I  have  tried  to  grow  lilies — 
just  a  few,  for  pleasure — but  without 
much  success.  The  Bermuda,  Harrisii. 
is  fickle,  while  others,  as  the  Auratum. 
will  bloom  once,  then  disappear.  Last 
Spring  I  bought  a  fine  large  bulb  of  L. 
Henryi  and  planted  it  with  care.  After 
waiting  about  six  weeks  and  not  seeing 
it  come  up,  I  dug  down  where  the  bulb 
had  been  and  found  no  sign  of  it — it  had 
disappeared !  Have  had  partial  success 
with  the  Regal,  also  Teuuifolium. 

Bertie  County,  N,  C.  G,  h.  b. 


about  his 


WE  CAN  tell  you  about  tbe 
economy  and  rugged¬ 
ness  of  tbe  Ford  \  -8.  How  it 
is  as  reliable  on  a  bad  stretch 
of  road  as  on  tbe  highway. 
How  it  will  stand  up  and  keep 
going  without  repairs  through 
months  of  hard  service. 

But  we’d  a  lot  rather  you’d 
get  these  facts  from  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  From  the  man  who  owns 
a  F ord  V-  8  and  drives  it  over 
the  same  roads  that  you  travel. 


Henry  Ford  says 

“The  use  of  8  cylinders  does 
not  mean  the  addition  of  two 
or  four  extra  fuel  consumers. 
It  is  not,  for  example,  a  4- 
cylinder  engine  multiplied  by 
two.  Our  V-8  takes  the  fuel 
supply  of  an  ordinary  four- 
cylinder  engine  and  divides  it 
eight  ways. 

“By  reducing  four  larger 
explosions  into  eight  smaller 
ones,  we  get  engine  smooth¬ 
ness  and  quietness.  Eight  cyl¬ 
inders  indicate  the  way  the  gas 
is  used  —  not  the  amount.  It 
is  just  the  difference  between 
going  upstairs  in  four  long 
jumps  or  in  eight  easy  steps.” 


The  man  who  has  tried  out 


the  Ford  V-8  engine  knoivs 
just  what  it  can  do.  He  lias 
taken  this  car  through  rough 
roads  and  mud  and  ruts.  He 
lias  let  it  out  on  the  highway. 
He  knows  just  Iioav  far 
it  will  go  on  a  tank  of 
gas.  He  lias  had  the 


whole  family  in  it  and  knows 
its  roominess  and  comfort. 
He’s  the  man  who  can  best  tell 
you  that  the  Ford  V-8  is  the 
farmer’s  car  today,  just  as  the 
old  Model  T  was  the 
farmer’s  car  for  so 
many  years. 


“The  Universal  Car” 


We  have  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  Ford  V-8  truck.  Also 
literature  describing  the  Ford  Exchange  Service  (plan  whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  Model  A  or  B  or  V-8  engine  and  other  units  such  as  dis¬ 
tributor,  shock  absorber,  carburetor,  etc.,  for  factory-reconditioned  units  at 
small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
on  request.  This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaefer  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below. 


Ford  V-8  Car _ Ford  V-8  Truck _ Ford  Exchange  Service 

Name - 

Route _ 

Post  Office _ State _ 
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eat 


DANIEL  WILL  JUST 
THRESHED  OVER  39 
BIT.  PER  ACRE  .  .  .  Enos 
Heisey  has  averaged  36  bu. 
per  acre  for  16  years  .  .  . 
Many  users  have  had  over 
40  bu.  yields  .  .  .  Sow  this 
seed — it  will  pay  you ! 

Hoffman  Seed  Wheat  is 
grown  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  winter  wheat  does  its 
best.  From  special  selected 
seed.  Harvested  right.  Cured 
right.  Cleaned  CLEAN.  No 
cockle  —  no  rye  —  no  weeds. 
Heavy  plump  sound  healthy 
grains.  Stools  extra  well. 
Makes  more  bushels.  Saves 
seed.  Costs  very  little. 

New  circular  and  samples 
free.  Smooth-chaff  and  beard¬ 
ed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  CO. 


Box  R9 


Landisville,  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
A  eroi  1  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 
,  ablegrowth  in  irrigation  ditches, 

canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
■walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  tor  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 
il  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago.  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Calit. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
.Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
I  varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
'the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits,  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  °®™NI£MS'  p  ?  L  0  x 

ri  niurn  diivtc  and  250  others,  ready  now. 

FLOWER  PLANTS  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T. 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAY 
J.  T.  FULK  WEEKLY  —  CASH  BONUSES  — 
Indiana  valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 


If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees . 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


'  ST  A  R  KN  URS  "r  i"  S,”  "  "" 

Box  S.  W.  4C8,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - 

P.  O. . 

Sr.  or  R„  F.  D. - State - 


AERO 

CYANAMID^ 

THE  SUPERIOR 
FRUIT  FERTILIZER 


’Sell  MORE  Cider 


at  higher  prices. 
Filtered  and  bottled 
b\  the  Mount  Gilead  process.  Bulletin  81-0  tells  how. 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Mount  (iilead.  Ohio. 


Burpee's  Lovely 
CROCUS 


All  best  colors  in  mixture. 
12  guaranteed  bulbsfor  10c; 
125  for  $1.00.  Sent  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  Free. 

_ _ l  Bestguideto Fallplanting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.. 660  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


(234 Value) 

\Ol 


Varieties  Hardy,  Drought-Proof  Iris.  Wide 
range  of  Gorgeous  Colors.  A  Rainbow  in 
your  Garden  for  only  $1.  Special :  Seven 
varieties  Red  Iris  only  30  cents.  Plant 
now.  Planting  Hints  with  each  order.  All 
plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Lists  Free. 
A.  B.  ICATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS — Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest,  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  dry 
weather  seed  crops  are  very  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  EAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


Clvn,i,kn>n,  WHOLESALE  TO  EVERY 

Strawberry  rlants  GROWER.  We  have  millions 
set  plants  now  and  you  will  have  berries  next  Spring. 
Premier.  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Bellmar,  Mastodon,  pre¬ 
paid:  50  for  75c,  100  for  $1.30,  200  for  $2.50,  500  for 
$4.00,  1000  for  $7.00.  Guarantee  to  please.  Order  now. 
W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSViLLE,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POTTED 

Premier,  Dunlap  $4.  Aberdeen,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine, 
Gandy,  Wm.  Belt  $4.50.  Fairfax,  Dorsett  $5.50.  Ever- 
hearing,  Mastodon,  Progressive  $5.  All  per  100.  Pre¬ 
paid  3001  miles.  Also  runner  plants.  Other  varieties. 
Catalog  free.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
hut  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


1  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name  . 

P.O . . .  State  ... 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Tulip-planting  Time 

Some  of  our  friends  ask  us  whether 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  are  more  expensive 
this  year  than  formerly.  We  have  not 
checked  up  catalog  prices  with  last  year, 
but  the  conditions  of  foreign  exchange  are 
likely  to  cause  some  increase  of  price.  In 
Holland,  the  government  has  been  trying 
to  stabilize  the  bulb  industry  by  compell¬ 
ing  the  growers  to  discard  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  their  tulips,  and  as  a  result  some 
of  the  older  varieties  are  no  longer  ob¬ 
tainable.  However,  the  selection  is  so 
wide,  and  the  list  so  extensive,  that  there 
is  something  for  every  taste. 

We  like  single  early  tulips  for  borders 
that  are  to  be  filled  later  with  annual 
flowers.  The  following  are  standard  sin¬ 
gle  sorts  that  always  give  satisfaction : 
Chrysolora,  clear  golden  yellow ;  Cottage 
Boy,  canary  yellow  edged  with  orange ; 
Cottage  Maid,  creamy  white  edged  with 
rose,  always  a  great  favorite ;  Cramoisi 
Brilliant,  glowing  scarlet,  yellow  at  base; 
Drapeau  Rouge,  brilliant  cerise ;  Keizer- 
kroon,  bright  crimson  scarlet  edged  with 
rich  yellow ;  President  Lincoln,  magenta 
violet;  Lady  Boreel,  also  called  Joost 
Yon  Vondel  White,  large,  snowy  white; 
L’Esperance,  dark  garnet  shaded  purple; 
Enchantress,  salmon  red,  with  broad 
creamy  wdiite  border. 

The  early  double  tulips  last  well  in 
blustery  Spring  weather,  though  person¬ 
ally  we  care  less  for  them  than  for  the 
singles.  Some  of  the  best  are  Rubra 
Maxima,  deep  red ;  Murillo,  delicate  rose 
pink,  flushed  white,  very  popular ;  Boule 
de  Neige,  pure  white;  Couronne  d’Or, 
deep  yellow ;  and  Aurora,  cherry  red. 
There  are  many  excellent  later  varieties 
of  the  regular  bedding  tulips,  both  single 
and  double,  but  for  later  bloom  we  prefer 
the  Darwin  tulips,  which  are  a  race  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  what  are  called  Cot¬ 
tage  tulips  with  the  old  Breeder  types. 
They  are  large,  vigorous  and  showy,  and 
will  find  a  place  anywhere  in  the  garden. 
The  old  variety  Clara  Butt,  pink  shaded 
salmon,  inside  deeper,  with  blue  base,  is 
very  handsome,  and  one  of  the  cheaper 
sorts.  Isis,  fiery  red  with  blue  base  and 
white  halo  is  very  fine ;  other  good  sorts 
are  La  Tulipe  Noire,  dark  maroon,  al¬ 
most  black ;  King  Mauve,  soft  lavender 
with  silvery  sheen ;  Harry  Veiteli,  blood 
red  with  blue  base ;  Flamingo,  soft  shell 
pink ;  Faust,  purple  maroon  with  blue 
base;  City  of  Haarlem,  dark  scarlet  with 
steel  blue  base  and  dark  halo ;  La  France, 
rose  pink  with  white  base;  Viking,  deep 
violet  shaded  lavender ;  Psyche,  silvery 
rose  with  pale  blue  base.  These  cottage 
tulips  hold  their  flowers  20  to  30  inches 
high.  Those  named  are  all  moderate  in 
price. 

What  are  now  known  as  Rembrandt 
tulips  are  “broken”  Darwins;  they  are 
striped  instead  of  solid  color.  We  do 
not  care  to  mix  them  with  the  vivid 
Darwins,  but  planted  alone  they  are 
quaint  and  decorative.  Then  there  are 
the  Breeders,  which  are  unbroken  forms 
of  the  old  florists’  tulips.  These  are  self- 
colored,  general  dull  or  bronzy  tones, 
amber,  apricot,  terra-cotta,  chestnut 
brown,  shades  of  violet  and  purple,  and 
bronzy  reds.  Many  of  them  are  fragrant, 
and  they  are  very  effective  in  the  mass. 
Then  there  are  the  Bybloems  and  Bi- 
zarres,  known  to  the  experts  as  “recti¬ 
fied”  breeders.  The  Bybloems  are  striped 
and  feathered  rose  or  violet  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  Bizarres  have  dark  brown  or 
maroon-red  markings  on  a  yellow  ground. 
They  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  late 
Darwins,  but  should  be  planted  separate¬ 
ly,  as  they  are  not  quite  as  large,  and 
their  odd  markings  seem  more  effective 
alone. 

Tulips  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  any 
time  before  hard  freezing  begins.  We 
like  to  plant  them  in  late  October,  and 
have  set  many  bulbs  on  election  day.  A 
sandy  loam,  well  worked  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  12  inches,  and  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure  and  leaf  mold,  is 
suitable  for  all  hardy  bulbs.  Fresh  ma¬ 
nure  should  never  be  put  near  any 
bulbs.  An  open  sunny  situation  is  re¬ 
quired.  Place  the  bulbs  four  to  six 
inches  deep  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  the 
small  early  sorts  four  inches  apart,  the 
large  late  varieties  nine  inches  apart. 
When  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the  bed 
with  dry  leaves  or  other  litter,  uncover¬ 
ing  after  danger  of  hard  frost  is  past  in 
Spring.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the 
ground  from  year  to  year,  but  the  foliage 
must  be  allowed  to  mature  and  dry  off 
naturally,  or  if  the  bed  is  needed  for 
other  planting,  the  whole  plant  may  be 
dug  after  flowering,  and  immediately  re¬ 
planted  in  some  inconspicuous  place 
where  it  may  ripen  its  foliage.  Then  the 
bulbs  may  be  dug  up.  dried,  and  stored 
away  for  Fall  planting.  In  any  case  it 
is  wise  to  dig  the  bulbs  the  second  or 
third  year,  after  the  leaves  have  died 
down ;  if  small  offsets  have  formed  they 
may  be  planted  separately  to  grow  on,  the 
large  bulbs  being  set  in  the  flowering 
beds. 


Winter  Injured  Pear  Trees 

I  am  sending  you  some  leaves,  twigs 
and  pieces  of  bark  from  some  pear  trees 
that  dried  up  a  few  days  ago.  The  trees 
have  been  set  two  years  and  have  made 
fairly  good  growth.  They  have  been  fer¬ 
tilized  quite  heavily  with  poultry  drop¬ 
pings.  The  land  is  quite  moist  and  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  crop  of  grass.  Could  you  help 
me  in  determining  the  cause  of  the  pear 
trees  dying?  w.  r.  k. 

The  twigs  do  not  show  the  black  dis¬ 
colored  and  moist  condition  generally  as¬ 
sociated  with  pear  blight.  Instead,  the 
appearance  is  of  a  type  that  suggests  in¬ 
jury  due  to  water  supply,  either  through 
injury  to  the  roots  or  injury  to  the 
trunk  or  branches.  It  may  be  that  Win¬ 
ter  cold  has  caused  injury  to  the  roots. 
Pear  trees  on  quince  roots  the  Winter  of 
1933-34  are  behaving  somewhat  as  this 
twig  appears  to  have  acted,  namely,  good 
growth  was  made  in  early  Spring,  but 
the  roots  having  been  killed  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  cold,  failed  to  furnish  adequate  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  twigs  suddenly  browned  and 
wilted  about  the  middle  of  June.  If  the 
probem  is  one  of  Winter  injury  you  can 
help  best  by  conserving  moisture  in  the 
ground,  either  by  watering  or  by  mulch¬ 
ing — at  least  keeping  the  grass  mowed 
shox-t  around  the  trees.  h.  b.  t. 


The  August  Persimmons 

The  persimmon  species,  like  most  other 
species,  varies  enormously  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  such  as  size  of  fruit,  flavor  of 
fruit,  regularity  of  bearing,  quantity  of 
bearing.  I  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
of  persimmons  that  ripened  in  August 
and  also  early  September.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  persons  who  are 
acquainted  with  such  trees.  The  idea 
that  persimmons  are  tit  to  eat  only  after 
frost  has  bitten  them  may  be  true  for 
some  trees,  but  in  part  it'  is  a  piece  of 
mythology.  For  example,  I  have  eaten 
delicious  persimmons  September  2%  from 
one  of  my  grafted  trees  here  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain  in  Northern  Virginia,  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  any  frost  whatever. 

The  persimmon  is  a  greatly  neglected 
fruit.  It  is  a  good-looking  tree,  a  splen¬ 
did  dooryard  fruit,  and  the  tree  grafts 
with  reasonable  ease.  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange  scions.  j.  russell  smith. 


Around  and  Across  America 

At  this  date  (August  20)  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  tourists  are  on  the  S.  S. 
California  in  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec, 
south  of  Mexico. 

Our  sight-seeing  trip  at  Havana  was  a 
great  success;  weather  was  fine,  also  for 
the  passage  of  the  Canal.  We  stopped  at 
the  city  of  Panama,  which  has  clean 
streets  and  houses  and  balconies  of  flow¬ 
ers.  In  the  suburbs  the  flowers  were 
gorgeous,  Hibiscus  in  yellow  and  vivid 
led,  fragrant  water  hyacinths.  Bougain¬ 
villea.  Figs,  dates,  mangoes,  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges  and  lemons  grow  in 
every  garden. 

Sailing  out  slowly  into  the  Pacific  is  a 
thrill  never  to  be  forgotten.  Our  friends 
on  the  tour  are  from  12  States;  11  had 
been  on  previous  tours  and  all  agree 
that  this  is  the  best.  It  is  a  group  of 
flue  people,  having  a  splendid  vacation, 
seeing  countries  only  dreamed  of.  and 
finding  the  realization  better  than  the 
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Letters  Of  An  Indiana  Farmer 


Soil  That  Is  Rich  in  Fertility 


We  are  to  have  another  year  almost 
without  apples.  The  damage  done  last 
year — freeze,  or  blight,  or  whatever  it 
was — has  held  over  in  the  form  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  bloom,  but  the  foliage  is  abund¬ 
ant  and  healthy,  so  far,  giving  hope  for 
the  future.  Strangely  enough,  there  were 
a  good  many  peach  blooms,  and  some  say 
they  are  not  killed,  though  we  had  a  hard 
freeze  as  late  as  April  28.  Lilac  buds 
were  spoiled,  which  rarely  happens;  we 
can  live  without  them,  but  I  do  miss  this 
“food  for  the  soul."’ 

Here  we  are  almost  to  the  “high  tide 
of  the  year,”  but  we  are  about  a  month 
behind  in  vegetation  and  labors,  because 
of  the  cold,  late  Spring.  Everybody  says, 
“We  burned  more  fuel  than  ever  before  !” 
While  there  have  been  colder  Winters, 
this  one  lasted  longer.  Well,  I  have  lo¬ 
cated  a  used  circulating  heater,  and  paid 
a  deposit  to  hold  it ;  and  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  I  should  not  want  it  later,  Bob  Next- 
Door  will  take  it,  for  he  thought  it  a 
real  bargain.  Somebody  put  in  a  furnace, 
and  sold  the  heater  to  Somebody  who  had 
a  streak  of  bad  luck,  could  not  pay  for 
it,  and  turned  it  back.  Then  that  Some¬ 
body's  mother  heard  me  mention  my  de¬ 
sire  for  a  heater,  told  me  about  it,  and 
I  went,  saw,  and  bought.  Likewise  about 
a  car;  the  Next-Doors  bought  their  ma¬ 
chine  from  a  cobbler  who  dabbles  in  used 
cars.  They  came  home  reporting  a  nice 
little  car  there,  just  what  I  wanted,  price 
fair.  I  went,  saw,  had  a  friend  drive  it, 
because  I  am  not  yet  gear-shift-broke. 
Liked  it,  hesitated  only  because  of  some 
uncertainty  about  the  necessary  cash. 
And  that  cobbler  put  up  the  price  $10 ! 
In  the  meantime,  telling  a  neighbor  about 
that  car,  he  told  me  of  another,  privately 
owned,  two  years  older  than  the  first,  but 
2.000  miles  younger !  In  better  condition, 
paint  and  upholstery  perfect,  and  cheap¬ 
er!  Nothing  is  settled  yet,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  mine.  And  that  crafty  cobbler 
can  keep  his  precious  little  car,  for  all 
me  !  This  grapevine  telegraph  is  a  great 
institution,  and  knows  no  bankruptcy  or 
depression. 

“And  whatever  of  life  has  ebbed  away” 
— I  never  felt  such  kinship  to  that  line 
as  in  the  past  Winter  of  sickness  and 
struggle — “Comes  flooding  back  with  a 
ripply  cheer.”  Yes,  it  does !  Not  only  in 
renewed  health,  but  in  consciousness  of 
power  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  friends  hitherto  unknown.  It's 
worth  a  mental  earthquake  to  get  such 
revelation. 

I  have  been  picking  up  chips  in  the 
barn  lot,  this  afternoon,  when  not  sitting 
on  a  stump  soaking  up  sunshine  and 
optimism.  Tonight  I  am  listening  to  the 
radio,  which  comes  with  10  times  the 
wattage  it  used  to  have,  and  carries  the 
speaker  very  well  in  clear,  cool  weather; 
it  probably  would  work  all  the  time,  with 
a  better  antenna.  It  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  satisfactions  of  my  life — this  “food 
for  the  soul.” 

When  I  sold  a  handful  of  broken  gold 
and  silver  trinkets  in  the  city  last  year, 
1  was  almost  ashamed  of  it — it  seemed  a 
betrayal  of  sentiment  and  associations. 
But  at  a  recent  club  meeting,  a  member 
wore  a  beautiful  new  ring,  and  told  the 
history  of  it :  the  stones  were  from  an 
old-fashioned  ornament  belonging  to  her 
husband,”  so  we  took  it  out  of  the  bank 
vault  and  sold  the  gold.”  And  another 
announced  that  she  has  sold  $14  worth  ! 
So  it  seems  quite  the  popular  thing  to  do, 
now,  and  helps  to  clear  worthless  things 
out  of  the  house.  Last  week  I  combined 
two  little-girl  treasures,  not  usable  or 
salable,  into  one,  very  satisfactory ;  real 
amber  beads,  too  short  to  wear ;  carved 
sandalwood  beads  in  a  bracelet  from  In¬ 
dia,  bought  by  my  mother  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893.  Strung  together,  they  make 
a  perfect  costume  necklace  to  go  with  a 
brown  and  gold  printed  silk,  and  caress 
me  with  tender  memories  when  I  wear 
them.  And  it  is  practically  certain  that 
I’ll  never  meet  a  duplicate.  A  tiny  moon¬ 
stone  heart,  bereft  of  a  chain  for  years, 
formed  a  partnersrliip  with  a  string  of 
little  tropical  seeds,  long  without  a  clasp. 
A  fastener,  and  very  tine  wire  for  string¬ 
ing.  came  from  the  five-and-ten.  A  box 
of  Job's  Tears  provided  enough  beads  for 
both  Maggie  and  me.  Frivolous  and 
trivial?  Maybe  so.  But  we  can't  medi¬ 
tate  on  our  deeply  serious  affairs  all  the 
time,  and  keep  our  mental  health  ! 

1  met  something  new  in  a  mixed  fruit 
drink  at  a  meeting  the  other  day :  orange, 
raspberry  and  rhubarb  juices ;  prettily 
pink  and  perfectly  delicious !  We  had  an¬ 
other  mixture  at  a  class  party  yesterday. 
It  seems  that  one  can  hardly  go  wrong 


when  mixing  fruits.  This  was  grape, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  with 
unsweetened  currant  to  pep  it  up,  in 
place  of  lemon.  They  liked  it. 

Here's  some  more  “food  for  the  soul,” 
if  anybody  can  take  time  to  read  when 
the  late  Spring  rush  is  on.  (Yet  I  did 
see  a  farm  woman  take  home  live  books 
at  once  from  the  library  the  other  day!) 
“As  the  Earth  Turns,”  by  Gladys  H.  Car- 
roll,  I  consider  remarkable,  because  it 
holds  the  interest  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  plot  which  I  have  paid  dollars 
to  try  to  learn.  Farming  methods  of  this 
Maine  family  seem  strange  to  our  “west¬ 
ern”  minds.  (That  is,  they  would  call 
us  “western,”  which  also  seems  strange 
to  us.)  But  the  characters  are  human 
and  likable.  For  a  stranger,  wilder  form 
of  farm  life,  read  the  “Jalna”  series,  in 
this  order:  “Jalna.”  “Whiteoaks  of 
Jalna,”  “Finch’s  Fortune,”  and  “The 
Master  of  Jalna.”  I  hate  these  people, 
declaring  them  all  a  bit  insane,  but  I 
scramble  to  get  each  new  volume  as  soon 
as  it  is  off  the  two-cents-a-day  shelf ! 

E.  M.  C. 


The  Garden  Compost 

The  disposition  of  tree  leaves,  grass 
clippings  and  the  residues  from  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  in  the  form  of  cornstalks, 
bean,  tomato,  pepper,  and  other  vegetable 
plants  is  one  which  practically  every  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  deal  with  in  the  Autumn. 
Instead  of  burning  these  residues  or  hav¬ 
ing  them  taken  away  and  dumped,  they 
can  be  placed  in  a  neat  compost  pile  in 
the  rear  of  the  premises  or  behind  the  ga¬ 
rage  where  it  would  not  be  noticeable. 
The  following  Spring  this  leaf  mold 
would  be  very  valuable  as  a  mulch  spread 
around  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  or  other 
shrubs,  or  better  still,  it  may  be  spread 
over  the  garden  just  before  digging  time, 
so  that  it  will  be  dug  and  mixed  with  the 
soil.  This  compost  will  supply  organic 
materials,  so  much  needed  in  most  soils 
to  maintain  a  better  growing  condition 
for  plants  during  the  early  Spring  and 
Summer. 

The  most  practical  method  of  operating 
this  home  compost  heap  is  to  have  a 
form  three  to  four  feet  wide,  six  feet  long 
and  four  feet  high,  with  both  ends  re¬ 
moved.  Board  forms  are  much  preferred, 
because  when  dry '  leaves  are  placed  on 
the  compost,  they  will  not  be  blown  back 
into  the  yard.  By  having  the  open  end 
of  the  form  on  the  ground,  the  leaves, 
grass,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  form  from 
above,  wet  thoroughly  with  the  hose  or 
bucket,  and  firmed  by  tramping.  The  size 
of  the  form  may  vary,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  leaves  and  crop  residue  to  be 
disposed  of. 

In  the  late  Fall,  the  compost  pile 
should  be  turned.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  lifting  the  frame  up  off  the  pile 
and  placing  in  an  adjacent  location,  after 
which  the  partly  decayed  organic  material 
may  be  forked  over  into  the  form,  at  the 
same  time  adding  water  or  other  mate¬ 
rials  if  conditions  warrant. 

For  more  rapid  deterioration  of  vege¬ 
table  materials,  the  compost  must  be  kept 
wet  and  firmly  packed.  By  applying  a 
fairly  generous  mixture  of  one  pound  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  one  pound  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  two  pounds  of  limestone 
at  the  time  of  making  the  compost  heap, 
decomposition  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
and  a  finer  material  will  be  available  for 
Spring  use.  c.  H.  nissley. 


Is  the  Best  Basis  for  Farm  Prosperity 

Give  1935  Crops  a  Good  Start— Use  a 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

MANURE  SPREADER 


THE  new  McCormick-Deering  No.  4- A  all-steel  spreader 
is  convenient,  low,  and  compact.  It  features  a  rust- 
resisting,  non-warping  box  built  of  heavy-gauge  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  containing  copper.  Capacity  is  60  to  70  bushels. 
Eight  roller  bearings,  Alemite  lubrication,  and  perfect 
alignment  in  all  parts  provide  light  draft. 

There  are  five  spreading  speeds.  The  manure  is  torn 
and  shredded  by  a  saw-tooth  upper  beater,  a  spike-tooth 
lower  beater,  and  a  wide-spread  spiral  before  it  is  spread 
in  an  even  layer  over  the  soil.  Special  equipment  avail¬ 
able  includes  an  endgate  for  hauling  semi-liquid  manure, 
a  brake,  and  a  lime-spreading  attachment. 

Investigate  this  new  all-steel  spreader  at  the  nearby 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  ...  or  ask  us  to  send 
complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


KER-O-KIL  BURNER  destroys  all 
weeds,  cleans  fence  rows,  disinfects 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Built  right — 
priced  right — Send  for  EREE  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  13A. 

KER-O-KIL  SALES  CO. 

Grettysburg, 
Penna. 


Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


FARQUHAR 


FARQUHAR  HARROWS 

You  also  set  EXTRA  VALUE  in  this 
Harrow  . .  .  Because  you  set  these  outstand- 
ins  features — The  Famous  FARQUHAR 
steel  frame  .  .  .  either  in  pipe  or  channel  bar 
type.  Hardened  spring  steel  teeth  of 
standard  size.  Will  not  buckle.  Easy  to  use 
.  .  .  either  with  team  or  tractor.  See  this 
FARQUHAR  HARROW  .  .  .  Then  you 
will  know  why  this  Harrow  costs  you  less  ... 
and  makes  more  money  for  you. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Harrow  Catalog 


FARQUHAR  INTERCHANGE¬ 
ABLE  GRAIN  DRILL 

meets  the  needs  of  the  modern  farmer — Up- 
to-date  in  desfgn  and  performance,  there  is  no 
more  adaptable  Grain  Drill  built  Many  new 
and  outstanding  features  are  provided  in  the 
new  and  improved  model — 

A  drill  that  will  prove  its  worth  to  you  OVCI 
many  years  of  trouble-free  operation. 


Mail  Coupon  for  new  Catalog 


FARQUHAR 

ALL  STEEL  -  NON  WRAP 

MANURE  SPREADER 

A  real  money  maker  for  you  .  .  .  because  IT  SHREDS  FINER— 
SPREADS  WIDER  AND  MORE  EVENLY  .  .  .  YOU  ALSO 
GET  these  exclusive  and  patented  features  ...  at  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  Spreader!  NON-WRAP — Lighter  draft — Positive  clutch 
drive — Floor  bottom  boiled  in  oil — and  TWELVE  other  outstand¬ 
ing  features. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Catalog 


FARM  TESTED  TOOLS 

CHECK 

AND 

MAIL 

COUPON 

□  Manure  Spreaders  rAnmiUAn  Weeders  □ 

□  Potato  Planters  r  uKllllllAK  Cultivators  □ 

Sprayers  1  ™*UUIinil  Harrows  □ 

□  Dusters  unnl/  ,  Threshers  □ 

Grain  Drills  YORK,  PA.  Cider  Presses  □ 

□  Potato  Diggers  Saw  Mills  □ 

□  Transplanters  pnv  Boilers  &  Engines!/! 

□Fertilizer  Distributors  4uUU  Hydraulic  PresseslJ 

□  Corn  Planters  Conveyors  □ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Please  send  Catalog  covering  implements  checked 

Name - 

Address - - 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  Transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


GENERAL  Johnson,  who  recently  reconsidered 
his  resignation  as  Director  of  NRA,  has  had  his 
salary  raised  from  $0,800  to  $15,000  by  order  of 
President  Roosevelt.  His  general  counsel,  Donald 
R.  Richberg  receives  $14,000.  With  the  exception 
of  the  President,  $75.000 ;  General  Pershing,  $21,500 ; 
Supreme  Court  judges,  $20,000 ;  and  ambassadors, 
$17,500,  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  in  the  high  salary  list. 

Aside  from  the  Washington  bureau  and  adminis¬ 
tration  expenses,  the  NRA  has  678  code  organiza¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  has  an  expense  budget  payable 
by  assessment  on  the  membership  of  business  units 
in  the  code.  The  budget  for  103  of  these  codes  has 
been  approved  by  Washington  authorities.  The 
budget  for  these  103  codes  amounts  to  $5,277,648. 
The  business  houses  are  assessed  to  meet  this 
amount.  On  this  basis  the  local  operating  costs  of 
these  codes  must  he  about  $35,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  NRA  official  expense  at  Washington  and  its 
branch  officers. 

This  is  not  a  tax  to  meet  a  government  expense. 
It  is  a  special  assessment  levied  against  every  con¬ 
cern  consenting  to  the  codes  whether  any  particular 
house  finds  it  a  benefit  or  a  source  of  loss.  Inas¬ 
much  as  these  local  officials  have  for  the  most  part 
only  perfunctory  authority,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
suggest  that  they  be  eliminated  and  the  $35,000,000 
saved  to  the  struggling  business  concerns  now  as¬ 
sessed  for  it. 

* 

HE  New  York  State  Fair  comes  too  early  to 
show  Winter  apples  at  their  best,  but  other 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and  general  farm  crops 
were  exhibited  in  large  volume,  and  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  In  addition  to  individual  entries,  there  were 
booths  showing  the  products  of  various  counties,  as¬ 
sociations  and  Granges.  Honey  was  featured  in  a 
pyramid  of  honey  in  glasses,  about  five  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  and  piled  14  bottles  high — a 
beautiful  display  of  this  golden  sweet,  as  the  sun 
struck  it  through  the  skylight.  A  day  could  easily 
be  spent  in  this  farm  products  building,  picturing 
the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

* 

ANY  of  our  readers  are  considering  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees,  either  this  Fall  or  next  Spring, 
and  whether  this  planting  is  for  beauty  or  utility, 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  it  thought.  We  like  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  Scottish  laird,  who  wisely  ad¬ 
vised  his  heir — “Aye  be  stickin’  in  a  tree,  Jock;  it’ll 
he  growin’  while  ye’re  sleepin'.”  Our  denuded  for¬ 
ests  and  drought-smitten  areas  give  point  to  that 
advice.  If  we  are  planting  solely  for  ornament, 
there  are  many  highly  decorative  trees  that  are  less 
common  than  the  usual  choice.  We  do  not  often 
see  the  larches  in  our  district,  but  their  interesting 
pyramidal  habit  and  the  tender  green  of  their  foli¬ 
age  make  them  desirable  either  as  isolated  specimens 
or  in  groups,  and  they  are  usually  very  hardy.  The 
native  larch,  commonly  called  tamarack  or  hackma¬ 
tack,  has  light  bluish  green  leaves  that  make  it  very 
noticeable.  For  Autumn  color  the  liquidambar  and 
the  sassafras  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  less  com¬ 
mon  than  the  maples,  though  we  would  not  willingly 
omit  the  latter.  The  tree  variously  known  as  sour 
gum,  tupelo  and  pepperidge,  Nyssa  sylvatiea,  is  an¬ 
other  that  is  interesting  in  habit,  and  gorgeous  in 
Autumn  coloring.  Among  flowering  trees  the  dog¬ 
wood,  especially  the  pink-flowered  form,  and  the 
Japanese  flowering  cherry  are  unequaled  in  beauty, 
and  the  dogwood  is  also  rich  in  Autumn  color.  The 
horse  chestnut  is  a  huge  bouquet  when  in  bloom,  but 
with  us  it  begins  to  lose  its  leaves  in  August,  and 
is  shabby  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Especially 


showy  among  fruiting  trees  is  the  mountain  ash; 
we  have  seen  some  fine  old  specimens  in  Central  New 
York.  A  tree  for  shade  or  ornament  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  permanent  improvement  to  the  home¬ 
stead  ;  it  should  be  acquired  and  cared  for  with  this 
idea,  for  the  original  investment  is  spread  over  the 
years  of  a  lifetime. 

* 

ANY  investigators  and  welfare  workers  have 
studied  the  needs  of  country  people  for  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  improvements  in  their  homes. 
One  would  think,  to  read  some  of  their  findings, 
that  rural  communities  were  generally  deficient  not 
only  in  comforts,  but  in  what  we  now  consider  the 
decencies  of  life.  We  think  that  many  country  peo¬ 
ple  feel  humiliated  by  such  surveys  that  sound  much 
more  terrible  than  they  really  are.  They  may  •well 
suggest  that  an  honest  survey  of  city  conditions 
will  show  that  improvement  is  needed  there  first  of 
all.  In  the  country,  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses 
for  which  improvements  are  advised  are  inhabited 
by  their  owners,  who  are  eager  to  better  them  as 
soon  as  means  are  secured.  In  the  city,  the  worst 
slum  dwellings  are  inhabited  by  wretched  tenants, 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  landlord.  This  city  has 
been  taking  a  real  estate  inventory,  under  the 
auspices  of  both  city  and  federal  authorities.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  report  states  that  ordinary  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences  are  lacking  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  Man¬ 
hattan's  families.  'While  143.731  families,  or  30  per 
cent,  possess  mechanical  refrigeration,  157.749  homes 
are  without  central  heating  plants,  120,622  have  no 
tub  or  shower,  60.742  are  without  running  hot  water 
and  114,576  lack  private  indoor  toilets  The  majority 
of  families  without  washrooms  in  their  homes  share 
communal  rooms  in  public  hallways  or  basements  in 
the  tenement  structures  in  which  they  live.  Oil, 
wood,  coal  or  gas  stoves  warm  the  homes  without 
central  heating;  old-fashioned  tea  kettles  provide 
the  liot-water  supply;  15,743  Manhattan  families  are 
reported  living  in  fourth-class  structures,  called  un¬ 
fit  for  human  habitation;  17.334  spend  less  than  $3 
per  room  per  month  for  their  flats  in  multi-family 
buildings ;  1,868  are  without  electricity  or  gas  for 
lighting  and  6,160  have  no  electricity  or  gas  for 
cooking.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  asserted  im¬ 
morality,  crime  and  disease  are  spread  by  the  slum 
tenements,  that  are  not  segregated  in  one  district, 
hut  are  scattered  about  the  city,  some  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  No ; 
lack  of  modern  improvements  is  not  confined  to 
rural  homes  of  small  income ;  the  same  lack  is  found 
in  the  wealthy  and  populous  city,  where  crowded, 
filthy  buildings  lead  to  a  degradation  that  is,  we 
believe,  rare  indeed  under  the  open  sky  of  the 
country. 

* 

HE  destruction  of  California  privet  hedges  last 
Winter  was  more  severe  than  we  have  ever  seen 
before.  Where  the  injured  hedges  were  cut  down 
to  the  ground  in  Spring  they  have  made  a  vigorous 
new  growth,  but  where  left  uncut  they  are  still  an 
unsightly  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  with  occasional 
green  shoots.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  think  this 
freezing  down  of  the  hedges  was  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise,  for  they  were  often  permitted  to  grow  entirely 
too  wide  for  beauty,  and  were  allowed  to  become 
thin  at  the  bottom.  Cut  back  severely  in  early 
Spring,  and  properly  cared  for,  the  vigorous  root 
system,  which  was  not  injured  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  sent  up  strong  growth  at  once,  and  a 
fine  hedge  will  result,  where  proper  cutting  is  given. 
In  many  cases,  however,  property  owners  have  been 
replacing  privet  with  the  hardier  Japanese  barberry. 
This  makes  a  wide  hedge,  but  it  is  beautiful  at  all 
seasons,  and  one  need  not  worry  about  it  during  a 
hard  Winter.  We  were  much  interested  in  a  recent 
article  on  clipped  hedges  in  the  Florists’  Exchange, 
which  discussed  experience  with  such  planting  at 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Among  specially  desirable  hedges  there  was  the 
European  larch,  which,  planted  in  1897,  is  described 
as  almost  a  perfect  example  of  everything  that 
should  be  expected  of  a  good  clipped  hedge.  We  do 
not  know  any  larch  hedges  in  our  vicinity,  but  the 
light  green  color  and  fine  texture  of  the  leaves  must 
give  a  charming  effect.  The  shingle  oak,  Quercus 
imbricaria,  was  highly  praised  for  a  taller  hedge,  its 
glossy  laurel-like  leaves,  turning  to  yellow  brown  in 
Fall,  hanging  on  all  Winter.  This  stands  clipping 
very  well,  and  is  reliably  hardy.  It  is  interesting  to 
study  variety  in  hedge  materials,  for  we  have  a 
tendency  to  follow  standardized  styles  in  planting, 
as  in  everything  else,  and  there  is  certainly  mo¬ 
notony  when  every  garden  in  a  suburban  town 
shows  the  same  privet  hedge,  the  same  specimen 
Hydrangea,  and  the  same  group  of  dwarf  evergreens 
for  foundation  planting. 


September  15,  1934 
HE  first  place  to  advertise  milk  is  on  the  farm 
table.  If  the  farm  family  is  not  interested  in  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  how  can  they  expect  to  in¬ 
terest  those  separated  from  the  cow  by  a  long  line 
of  middlemen?  Many  years  ago  our  old  friend  II. 
W.  Collingwood  told  us  of  his  experience  when 
catering  for  a  college  fraternity  house.  The  stu¬ 
dents  paid  for  their  meals  at  rather  a  low  rate; 
appetites  were  good,  and  at  times  the  young  caterer 
found  it  hard  to  keep  his  expenses  within  his  limit. 
Finally  he  decided  to  place  a  large  pitcher  of  milk 
for  drinking  on  each  table.  The  innovation  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor.  The  students  drank  milk  freely, 
their  appetites  were  satisfied  with  rather  less  of  the 
other  foods,  and  they  were  better  fed  at  lower  cost. 
That  was  long  before  we  knew  anything  of  vitamin 
values.  Now  we  know  that  milk  is  a  protective  food, 
and  that  it  increases  the  value  of  other  food  taken 
with  it.  The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  rural 
people  generally  do  not  learn  to  use  as  much  milk 
as  city  people.  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances; 
where  it  is  the  case  it  should  be  corrected.  A 
healthy  well-nourished  family,  taught  from  infancy 
to  use  and  like  milk,  will  extend  the  habit  to  others. 
It  is  not  the  city  dweller  alone  to  whom  we  must 
appeal,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  More 
milk  for  all  of  us — that  is  the  mark  to  aim  for,  and 
we  should  remember  that  no  one  has  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  its  use  in  forms  of  food. 

* 

N  PAGE  582  is  an  article  on  mastitis  in  cows 
that  should  be  considered  by  all  dairymen. 
One  point  which  has  often  been  mentioned  may  well 
be  emphasized  as  strongly  as  possible.  This  is  that 
any  cow  with  a  defective  udder  may  lie  a  menace  to 
the  whole  herd.  If  kept  on  the  place,  she  should  be 
separated  from  the  sound  animals,  as  she  may 
spread  infection  through  the  whole  herd.  Serious 
less  may  often  be  avoided  by  this  precaution. 

* 

HERE  are  many  inquiries  about  the  New  York 
State  law  regarding  transportation  of  school 
children.  This  matter  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  There  is  no  general 
law  on  this  matter,  but  individual  cases  depend  on 
rulings  by  the  State  Department  at  Albany.  They 
have  power  to  order  transportation  if  they  see  fit, 
regardless  of  the  action  of  local  school  district 
voters,  and  all  controversies  should  be  referred  to 
them.  Where  school  patrons  object  to  their  plans 
or  action,  jietitions  covering  the  matter  in  detail 
should  be  made  and  signed  by  those  interested,  then 
forwarded  to  the  Albany  authorities,  so  that  they 
may  know  just  what  the  people  think.  This  is  the 
"voice  of  the  people’  that  politicians  and  government 
bureaus  should  hear. 

* 

S  WAS  done  last  year,  the  great  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  started  Saturday,  and 
ended  the  following  Saturday.  The  grounds  were 
open  Sunday,  which  was  devoted  to  inspirational 
music  and  religious  services.  Around  12,000  persons 
spent  the  day  there.  Many  brought  box  lunches  and 
had  a  family  picnic  between  the  various  services. 
At  3  P.  M.  there  were  religious  addresses,  and 
anthems  and  hymns  by  the  associated  choirs  of  the 
city.  Ministers  of  various  faiths,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish  and  the  Protestant  denominations,  spoke  on 
the  need  of  recognizing  our  responsibility  to  God  and 
ordering  our  thinking  and  acts  on  this  basis.  One 
speaker  said : 

A  universal  religion  is  as  chimerical  as  a  universal 
language.  But  all  religions  can  and  must  unite  in  an 
unequivocal  demand  that  the  political,  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  world  be  based  on  and  rooted  in  the 
law  of  righteousness  promulgated  and  interpreted  by  the 
prophets,  sages  and  saints  of  every  people  and  every  age. 

Religion  must  become  courageously  articulate,  with¬ 
out  compromising,  without  stalling,  taking  the  lead  and 
not  fearsomely  waiting  for  the  moment  when  it  is  safe 
to  speak. 


Brevities 

The  small  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office  spend  much  of  their  time  playing  at  realistic  hold¬ 
ups  with  toy  pistols.  With  sensational  newspapers 
tiiid  gangster  movies  these  children  acquire  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  business  of  crime. 

According  to  the  Educational  Director  of  the  OCC 
camps  hundreds  of  men  in  the  camps  are  now  learning 
to  read  and  write.  Considering  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  spent  on  education,  and  the  absolute  power  of 
educational  authorities,  we  wonder  how  these  illiterates 
got  away  with  it. 

In  response  to  a  recent  inquiry  a  correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  “buckwheat”  Begonia  is  the  variety 
commonly  called  “maple  leaf.”  We  judge  that  this  is 
Begonia  Dregei,  an  old  variety  that  blooms  freely  as 
a  greenhouse  and  window  plant ;  its  foliage  suggests  in 
shape  a  maple  leaf. 

In  Great  Britain  strikers  are  disqualified  from  re¬ 
ceiving  unemployment  insurance  payments  until  the  dis¬ 
putes  are  settled.  Strikers  are  forced  to  depend  on 
their  unions  for  support.  The  labor  unions  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  alter  this  law,  but  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  the  change. 
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out  of  the  comb?”  “Are  you  sure  it  is  pure  honey?” 

These  are  only  a  few  of  them.  But  they  usually  close 
by  taking  a  quart  or  two,  and  they  usually  come  back 
for  more. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  rain  now,  and  there  should 
be  a  good  honey-flow  from  Fall  flowers,  such  as  asters, 
goldenrod,  Spanish  needle  and  smartweed.  These  are 
not  as  clear  a  grade  as  clover  honey,  but  their  distinc¬ 
tive  rich  flavors  are  well  liked.  Bees  in  our  section 
will  start  the  long  Winter  with  an  abundant  store  of 
sweets ;  it  only  remains  for  their  owners  to  see  that 
they  are  strong  in  numbers  of  late  hatched  bees  which  I; 

will  come  out  next  Spring  with  plenty  of  vigor  to  build 
strong  colonies.  To  insure  this  each  colony  must  have 
a  vigorous  queen,  not  too  old,  to  keep  up  the  good  work 
of  laying  eggs  until  late  in  the  Fall.  If  the  queen 
seems  to  be  failing,  as  shown  by  the  scarcity  of  late 
brood,  the  colony  can  be  re-queened  or  united  with  an¬ 
other  colony  which  has  a  good  queen. 

Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  Jonathan  r.  marsh. 


Notes  From  Wayne  County ,  N.  Y. 


Defects  in  Dairy  Laws 

GOV.  LEHMAN’S  reference  at  Geneva  last  month 
to  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
Washington  authorities  to  help  regulate  milk  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  on  the  subject  between  Director 
Davis  of  the  AAA  and  Commissioner  Baldwin  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Davis  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Milk  Control 
Board  last  Winter  could  not  he  considered  now. 
New  York  State  farmers  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  AAA  authorities.  It 
seems  therefore  that  an  entirely  new  approach 
would  be  need  to  he  made  on  both  sides  before  any¬ 
thing  practical  could  l>e  accomplished.  New  York 
dairy  farmers  are  totally  opposed  to  any  control  by 
Washington,  except  the  regulation  of  the  milk  traf¬ 
fic  across  State  lines. 

The  State  itself  has  three  laws  co-operating  most 
efficiently  to  embarrass  the  dairy  industry  and  to 
confuse  and  defeat  the  dairy  farmer.  The  co-op¬ 
erative  law  which  was  supposed  to  benefit  the  farm¬ 
er  by  putting  him  in  control  of  his  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  and  price-making  was  devised  by  professional 
leaders  for  the  benefit,  of  themselves  and  their  allies. 
The  management  is  fully  protected.  There  is  not  a 
paragraph  in  it  to  safeguard  the  rights  or  interests 
of  the  individual  farmer. 

Many  of  the  health  laws  and  regulations  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  milk  distributors.  Some  are  duplications, 
many  are  useless.  All  create  a  system  of  useless 
waste  and  extravagance.  These  laws  increased  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution,  and  discriminate 
against  New  YTork  milk  producers  in  favor  of  other 
sections. 

The  new  milk  control  law  is  the  worst  of  the 
three.  In  some  instances  it  denies  the  producer  his 
constitutional  right  to  sell  his  product  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  in  all  instances  imposes  needless  re¬ 
strictions  and  expense  when  he  proposes  to  sell  di¬ 
rect,  even  to  a  next-door  neighbor.  The  clause  ex¬ 
empting  co-operative  associations  as  distributors 
from  paying  their  producers  the  price  fixed  by  the 
State  to  he  paid  other  producers  is  both  stupid  and 
dishonest.  It  compels  co-operative  producers  to  ac¬ 
cept  from  40  cents  to  a  dollar  or  more  per  100  lbs. 
less  for  milk  than  producers  for  other  dealers  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  same  locations.  It  is  stupid  because  it 
encourages  price  cutting,  and  if  continued  must  re¬ 
sult  either  in  one  general  monopoly  or  a  total  defeat 
of  the  alleged  purposes  of  the  law. 

No  one  disputes  that  these  evils  exist.  If  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  and  State  leaders  will 
devote  themselves  to  a  correction  of  these  laws,  they 
will  serve  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State  better 
than  by  inviting  Federal  authorities  to  come  and 
impose  new  burdens,  and  to  subject  our  local  mar* 
ket  and  high  quality  product  to  a  competition  with 
the  milk  dregs  of  the  world. 


Charles  R.  White 

CHARLES  R.  WHITE,  of  Ionia,  N.  Y„  died  on 
August  28,  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of  a  week 
previous,  which  occurred  in  a  hotel  room  in  Albany. 
Ifis  age  was  GO  years.  He  was  born  at  Mendon 
Center,  N.  Y.,  on  April  4,  1865.  After  completing 
his  college  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
White  took  up  fruit  and  truck  farming  at  Ionia,  On¬ 
tario  County.  For  nearly  40  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  agricultural  activities.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
work  when  it  was  an  aggressive  farm  organization 
in  the  1930’s.  He  had  a  part  in  the  old  Farm  In¬ 
stitutes,  and  even  more  important  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  farm  co-operative  movements  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  necessity  of  starting  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  with  the  farmers  in  local  associations,  and 
affiliating  these  units  under  one  head  for  regional 
or  State  work,  always  keeping  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  membership.  He  was  associated  with 
the  co-operative  work  of  the  Departments  of  Foods 
and  Markets  when  it  was  a  State  Department,  and 
later  became  director  for  a  time  of  the  Co-operative 
Bureau  after  the  department  had  been  absorbed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  White  has  been 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  for  several 
years,  and  associated  as  member  and  executive  of 
many  local  and  State  farm  organizations  for  two 
decades  or  more.  Charley  White  was  a  likable  and 
agreeable  working  associate.  He  had  an  abundance 
of  optimism  mixed  in  with  a  fair  sense  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  He  was  capable  of  yielding  at 
times  in  what  he  considered  unimportant  in  the 
hope  of  working  out  the  general  good  in  the  end, 
through  the  opposition  route.  Through  it  all  he  was 


a  genial  companion  and  a  consistent  friend.  Those 
of  us  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  aggres¬ 
sive  days  and  the  few  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  to  the  end,  will  miss  him  from  the 
thinning  circle,  and  cherish  the  memory  of  a  genial 
friendship. 


New  Jersey  Milk  Law 

IN  A  CASE  initiated  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  compel  the  New¬ 
ark  Milk  Company  to  abide  by  the  price  regulations 
of  the  State  Board,  Vice  Chancellor  M.  L.  Berry  up¬ 
held  the  right  of  the  board  to  regulate  the  price  of 
milk  within  the  State  as  an  emergency  measure.  The 
court,  however,  vacated  a  previous  ruling  to  regu¬ 
late  the  price  of  milk  to  dairymen  who  produced  it 
outside  the  State.  The  court  seeks  only  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  milk  within  the  State. 


Boston  Milk  Troubles 

THE  Boston  milk  area  is  operating  under  an  AAA 
milk  code.  The  price  in  the  200-mile  zone  is 
$2.27  per  100  lbs.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Whiting 
Company,  the  second  largest  distributor  in  Boston, 
returned  its  producers  75  per  cent  of  the  fixed  price, 
on  the  excuse  that  the  spread  was  too  low  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  price  in  full.  On  August  20  the 
AAA  filed  a  bill  of  complaint  in  the  court  asking  an 
order  to  restrain  this  distributor  from  further  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  license  for  the  Boston  area. 


Cleveland  Milk  Pool 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dealers’  Milk  Pool  is  not  a 
success.  Payments  have  been  in  arrears  since  August. 
A  small  consignment  was  made  in  August,  but  not 
enough  to  fully  cover  the  shortage  for  April.  The  Dor¬ 
set  Milk  Company  co-operative  joined  the  pool  but 
withdrew  September  1.  The  official  explanation  is  that 
dealers  are  refusing  to  pay  money  into  the  pool,  but 
if  organizations  must  have  money  constantly  poured 
into  them,  dairymen  feel  that  they  are  not  helpful. 
After  all  the  purpose  is  not  to  support  an  organization, 
hut  rather  that  the  organization  should  prove  itself 
useful  to  milk  producers.  The  Dorset  plan  was  doing 
fairly  well  before  the  pool  was  organized,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  now  that  it  will  pay  its  patrons  better  again 
from  now  on.  L.  W.  A. 


Ohio  Farm  Honey 

How  the  bees  have  rolled  in  the  honey !  Seems  like 
they  are  trying  to  make  up  for  two  idle  years,  when 
there  was  no  chance  to  store  their  treasures.  They 
must  have  been  discouraged  this  year,  too.  for  clover 
was  brown  and  dry  through  May  and  June;  then  came 
abundant  rain,  and  a  bountiful  flow  of  nectar  from 
clover  and  basswood.  Empty  supers  given  to  the  bees 
July  1  were  filled  and  capped  in  two  weeks,  which  is 
an  unusual  record  in  this  locality.  This  honey  is  the 
finest  quality,  clear  and  rich  in  flavor,  and  the  combs 
are  snowy  white. 

Where  plenty  of  room  was  provided  for  surplus  honey 
there  has  been  little  swarming.  Our  bees,  in  10-frame 
hives,  did  not  swarm  at  all.  A  neighbor  has  a  dozen 
colonies  in  eight-frame  hives,  and  got  two  swarms.  A 
big  hive,  piled  full  of  bees  which  do  not  swarm,  is  the 
one  that  stores  the  most  surplus  honey.  Weak  colonies 
and  those  that  swarm  may  only  gather  enough  for  then- 
own  use  next  Winter. 

We  keep  a  super  of  shallow  extracting  combs  on  each 
colony  the  year  round.  This  is  called  a  food  chamber. 
Naturally  this  super  is  filled  with  the  first  surplus 
honey  gathered,  in  addition  to  what  they  store  in  the 
hive  body.  This  provides  a  bountiful  supply  for  the 
bees  to  winter  on,  and  a  good  start  in  the  Spring.  Bees 
raise  more  brood  in  Spring  and  build  up  a  strong  work¬ 
ing  force  earlier  if  they  have  an  abundance  of  honey  in 
sight.  Sometimes  if  the  queen  is  crowded  for  room, 
she  will  go  up  in  the  food  chamber  and  lay  eggs.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this,  as  it  furnishes  so  much  extra  space 
to  rear  brood.  In  a  way  the  food  chamber  takes  the 
place  of  a  queen  excluder,  and  checks  the  queen  from 
laying  in  the  super  provided  for  surplus  honey. 

Our  surplus  honey  is  all  sold  at  the  market  stand  in 
front  of  the  house,  along  with  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  we  raise.  Not  having  an  extractor,  we  crush  the 
comb  into  a  box  which  has  a  piece  of  ordinary  wire 
screen  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  honey  drains 
into  a  large  cream  separator  bowl.  This  bowl,  having 
a  faucet,  makes  an  ideal  tank  from  which  to  run  the 
clear  liquid  honey.  It  is  all  sold  in  quart  jars  of  clear 
glass.  These  jars  have  a  wide  mouth,  and  in  part  of 
them  we  put  a  strip  of  comb  honey,  perfectly  capped, 
just  as  it  is  cut  from  the  frames,  and  then  till  the  jars 
with  clear  strained  honey.  This  makes  an  attractive 
pack  which  many  people  prefer.  Others  prefer  the 
jars  filled  with  straight  strained  honey. 

The  buying  public  asks  many  curious  and  often 
amusing  questions  about  bees  and  honey.  “Do  the 
bees  make  the  honey  in  the  jars?”  “Is  the  comb  fit 
to  eat?”  “Don’t  you  have  to  heat  the  honey  to  get  it 


We  picked  50  tons  of  cherries  and  paid  the  pickers 
%c  per  lb.,  and  had  %c  for  ourselves.  The  canners 
combined  and  refused  to  bxiy  until  the  day  we  were  to 
begin  picking,  then  offered  l^c  per  lb.  The  growers 
tried  to  combine,  and  hold  out,  but  too  many  small 
growers  sold.  They  were  desperate,  and  with  small 
crops,  the  families  could  pick  their  own.  Of  course  we 
made  a  small  profit,  but  not  what  we  really  deserved. 
We  haven’t  one  peach  to  harvest,  all  frost-killed,  but 
a  nice  crop  of  apples,  for  which  we  are  grateful,  and 
we  have  had  rain.  L.  R.  d. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.J 

A  Clear  Head  at  Ninety 

Your  editorial  story  August  18  entitled  “Hero  Wor¬ 
ship”  should  be  read  from  the  pulpit  of  evex-y  church  in 
America  tomorrow.  There  has  been  no  one  cause  of  so 
much  financial  suffering  in  this  country  the  past  four 
years  as  real  estate  bonds  and  mortgages.  The  firm  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  P.  W.  Champan,  and  many  others, 
spreading  their  open-moxxth  and  sleek  salesmen  all  over 
the  country,  disposed  of  millions  of  these  bonds,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  had  the  small  savings  of  a  lifetime 
that  they  felt,  without  large  interest,  could  be  relied  on 
to  carry  them  through  the  last  years  of  their  life.  To¬ 
day  where  are  they?  Interest  coupons  are  returned  un¬ 
paid.  Many  of  the  honorable  committees  appointed  re¬ 
port  thousands  of  dollars  in  xinpaid  taxes  aixd  their  new 
appraisal  of  the  property  is  less  than  one-half  of  that 
given  by  the  “silver  tongue”  that  secui-ed  oxxr  money. 
Running  expenses,  including  lawyers’  fees,  that  your 
article  so  ably  tells  of,  are  much  more  than  receipts. 
Surely  the  outlook  is  pretty  bad. 

I  live  on  the  Mystic  River,  ever  noted  for  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  quality  of  its  clams.  I  am  in  my  90th  year, 
but  nxany  a  day  I  go  down  on  the  river  bank,  at  half 
tide  to  dig  a  mess,  as  my  hunger  will  not  permit  me 
wait  till  the  tide  is  down,  which  is  the  px-oper  time. 

Old  Mystic,  Conn.  chas.  q.  eldredge. 


The  Milk  Consumer 

I  live  in  Bainbridge,  N.  Y\,  and  buy  milk  of  a  milk 
dealer.  I  pay  11  cents  per  quart  for  three  quarts  a  day 
the  year  around.  I  have  a  family  of  four  children,  all 
less  than  six  yeai-s  old.  I  know  well  what  milk  is  good 
for  and  what  is  in  milk. 

Do  yoxx  really  believe  this  advertising  has  increased 
the  consumption  of  milk?  Is  that  whole  sum  of  $500,- 
(XX)  being  spent  for  advertising?  If  milk  sold  for  a 
price  I  could  afford,  I  would  buy  more  than  I  do  now. 
I  work  for  wages  by  the  week.  There  is  no  real  in¬ 
crease  in  these  wages  as  some  are  led  to  believe. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  farmed  myself  for  several 
years.  I  do  not  grudge  the  farmer  getting  more  for 
his  milk.  He  is  not  getting  a  fair  price,  as  xve  all  know, 
but  why  should  people  in  towns  and  cities  as  well  have 
to  pay  more,  just  to  advertise  it?  j.  b. 

New  York. 


I  i-ead  with  great  intei-est  your  mastei-piece  article. 
Yroxi  sxxm  the  milk  conditions  xip  in  the  true  light.  If 
the  farmers  woxild  come  oxit  and  demand  a  sqxiare  deal, 
put  it  up  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  they 
might  get  something  doxxe,  bxxt  will  they? 

The  biggest  hoax  is  the  State  advertising,  drink  more 
xxxilk.  What  difference  would  that  make  as  long  as  the 
lxiarket  is  thimble- rigged?  No  matter  whether  it  is  one 
trainload  or  dozens  of  trainloads  of  xxxilk  is  poured,  so 
to  speak,  down  the  rat  hole  (pre-arranged  affair  as  it 
now  is)  nothing  woxxld  come  to  the  farmer  more  than 
he  is  getting.  The  milk  octopxis  gang  would  reap  the 
harvest. 

Do  you  look  for  any  real  benefit  to  result  from  the 
Federal  investigation?  I  don’t! 

The  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  this :  He  has  ixo  real 
leader.  The  Leagxxe  keeps  paid  field  men  to  pat  him  oxx 
the  back  to  keep  in  line  with  the  propaganda  handed 
out  by  the  milk  barons,  under  the  guise  that  it  is  to  his 
great  benefit  to  stick  by  the  Leagxie-Borden  combine. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  farmers  milked  the  cows  for 
the  revenue.  Now  the  milk  combine  milks  the  farmers 
dry  to  pay  large  salaries  to  a  bunch  of  office-holders 
and  stockholders. 

Well,  anyway,  keep  at  ’exxi ;  it  does  a  fellow  a  lot  of 
good  to  know  that  the  farmer  has  one  real  paper  to 
give  'em  the  facts.  e.  t.  b. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Just  Another  Bad  Quarter 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK. 

If  you  could  have  been  with  me  visit¬ 
ing  herds  and  institutions  during  the  past 
three  years  you  no  doubt  would  he  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  diversity  of  opinion 
existent  on  this  subject  of  garget.  One 
of  the  best  answers  I  have  ever  heard  re- 


//  the  udder  is  distended,  it  will  not  per¬ 
mit  proper  handling  and  physical  exami¬ 
nation  to  he  made,  particularly  in  the 
deeper  tissue.  This  is  good  affirmative 
argument  for  milking  out  at  least  the 
three  or  four  top  cows  in  close  show  ring 
placements. 

gar  ding  the  question  of  a  cure  for  garget 
was  given  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  I  attended  in  Syracuse,  when  he  told 
us  he  was  reminded  of  a  man  who  said 
he  knew  garget  could  be  cured,  because 
he  had  cured  it  in  the  same  cow  11 
times!  What  most  of  us  have  in  mind 
when  we  ask  about  curing  some  ailment 
is  really  what  treatment,  if  any,  is  in¬ 
dicated,  and  whether  it  would  he  advis¬ 
able  for  us  to  attempt  to  administer  such 
treatment. 

Cottonseed  Meal  and  Gatu;et 

You  can  get  as  many  answers  to  this 
question  as  there  are  men  in  the  room  if 
you  care  to  ask  them.  Many  will  main¬ 
tain  that  feed  is  the  principal  contribut¬ 
ing  cause.  A  high  percentage  of  these 
also  think  cottonseed  meal  if  fed  in  any 
appreciable  quantities  for  a  considerable 
time  will  cause  cows  to  develop  garget,  or 
at  least  some  trouble  in  one  or  more  quar¬ 
ters.  I  have  seen  high -producing  cows 
at  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  which 
had  been  fed  as  much  as  22  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  daily  throughout  their  entire 
lactation  periods  for  three  years  without 
one  case  of  udder  trouble.  I  have  also 
seen  the  herds  of  experimental  cows  at 
Michigan  and  North  Carolina  stations 
where  high  levels  of  cottonseed  meal  were 
fed  to  dairy  cows  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  producing  any  bad  effect  on  their 
udders. 

Cause  of  Garget 

Many  are  inclined  to  term  any  udder 
abnormality  a  case  of  garget.  If  milk 
appears  normal  when  drawn  and  later 
becomes  ropy  the  cause  is  due  to  certain 
germs  which  have  contaminated  the  milk 
after  it  was  drawn  from  the  udder. 
Thorough  disinfection  and  scalding  of  all 
containers  will  frequently  clear  up  this 
trouble.  Caked  bag,  particularly  in 
heifers,  is  also  often  mistaken  for  garget. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Udall,  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  informs  me  that,  while 
there  are  many  forms  of  streptococci 
(germs),  those  causing  the  usual  type  of 
mastitis  (contagious  garget)  constitute 
only  a  smail  group.  In  other  words  this 
disease  is  perhaps  more  specific  than 
many  investigators  have  realized.  I  would 
recommend  those  interested  in  this  subject, 
particularly  from  a  diagnostic  considera¬ 
tion,  to  obtain  a  copy,  which  is  mailed 
without  charge,  of  Cornell  Bulletin  579, 
covering  investigational  work  of  Drs. 
Udall  and  Johnson  on  both  diagnosis  and 
control  of  mastitis. 

Probably  the  most  confusing  point  in 
our  minds  in  attempted  control  of  this 
ailment  is  that  we  fail  properly  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  predisposing  and  specific 
causes.  The  former  are  perhaps  given 
less  consideration  by  many,  when  actual¬ 
ly  they  play  the  most  important  role  in 
the  control  and  elimination  of  this 
trouble. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  me,  Dr. 
Birch  was  kind  enough  to  outline  some 
©f  the  principal  predisposing  causes.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  primary 
cause  of  mastitis  is  infection  of  the  teat 


canal  with  some  kind  of  streptococcic 
organisms,  which  seem  to  become  more 
infectious  and  severe  when  spread  to 
other  cows.  These  organisms  are  always 
present  in  all  stables.  Therefore  when 
cows  stand  in  wet,  slippery  stalls,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  have  no  partitions  or  are 
too  small,  their  udders  may  become 
chilled  or  get  stepped  on.  thus  making 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  ever-present 
infection. 

Drs.  Udall  and  Johnson  stress  the 
point  that,  according  to  the  best  evidence, 
infection  occurs  during  milking,  being 
brought  to  the  teat  canals  on  the  hands 
of  the  milker  or  contaminated  cups  of 
the  milking  machine.  Prevention  con¬ 
sists  in  thorough  washing  of  the  hands  in 
warm  soapy  water  just  prior  to  milking 
each  cow,  and  drying  the  hands  each 
times  on  a  separate  individual  clean 
towel.  Milking  machine  cups  may  be  dis¬ 
infected  by  dipping  in  a  2  to  3  per  cent 
creolin  solution,  and  drying  with  a  sterile 
towel.  If  the  udders  are  washed  and  dis¬ 
infected.  a  clean  individual  drying  cloth 


should  be  used  for  each  udder  and,  un¬ 
less  the  udder  is  thoroughly  dried,  to  pre¬ 
vent  chilling,  it  will  be  better  not  to  wash 
it  at  all.  One  of  our  principal  mistakes 
is  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitation.  The  barn  may  be 
clean,  yet  at  milking  time  a  cow  with 
some  clot  in  a  quarter  is  often  milked  di¬ 
rect  on  the  door,  thus  spreading  these 
organisms  over  a  wide  area. 

Diagnosis 

Considerable  publicity  and  emphasis  is 
now  being  given  to  a  diagnostic  method 
for  the  detection  of  mastitis  known  as  the 
Bromthymol  Blue  Test.  The  best  descrip¬ 
tion  I  have  seen  of  this  test  is  one  con¬ 
tained  in  Dairy  Service  Bulletin  No.  7, 
now  being  distributed  without  charge  by 
the  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  It  should  be  mentioned  this  test 
has  particular  application  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  mild  and  chronic  cases,  that  are 
often  the  principal  source  of  spreading 
the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  herd.  While 


this  test  is  not  100  per  cent  accurate, 
properly  applied  it  unquestionably  lias 
considerable  value.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  mastitis  milk  will  give  an 
alkaline  reaction  when  mixed  properly 
with  certain  reagents,  and  will  turn 
green  in  color.  Frequently  such  milk 
when  first  drawn  will  he  salty  in  taste. 
While  not  especially  difficult  it  would 
seem  very  advisable  to  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  make  the  test  for  at  least 
the  first  two  or  three  times,  until  some¬ 
one  regularly  working  with  the  herd  has 
become  familiar  with  the  method.  Pre¬ 
cautions  which  must  be  observed  include, 
testing  each  quarter  separately.  Be  sure 
test  tubes  and  hands  are  entirely  free 
from  all  traces  of  soap,  the  presence  of 
which  might  produce  an  alkaline  reaction 
in  otherwise  normal  milk.  The  test  should 
not  be  used  on  cows  until  two  to  three 
weeks  after  freshening,  nor  for  30  days 
prior  to  drying  off. 

All  authorities  place  great  emphasis  on 
using  a  strip  cup,  which  is  a  container 
with  a  black  cloth  over  a  metal  sieve.  For 
accurate  observation  rinse  the  strainer 
after  each  test.  Several  farms  are  using 
this  with  great  satisfaction,  drawing  all 
first  milk  into  such  cups  to  observe  any 
clot,  flake  or  strings.  Where  the  milk  is 


to  be  tested  always  use  the  strip  cup  for 
the  first  few  streams,  making  the  test  on 
that  drawn  immediately  after. 

Severe  or  acute  cases  are  not  difficult 
to  detect.  The  quarter,  or  entire  udder, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  cow, 
clearly  indicate  an  abnormal  and  pathol 
logic  condition.  It  is  the  mild  chronic 
case  which  is  frequently  acting  as  a 
source  of  contamination  that  is  the  one 
difficult  of  detection.  Dr.  Udall  consid¬ 
ers  that  a  physical  examination  of  the 
udder,  conducted  directly  after  milking, 
rates  above  any  other  single  method  of 
diagnosis.  The  general  considerations  to 
be  observed  and  desired  are,  well  bal¬ 
anced,  even,  symmetrical  and  soft  quar¬ 
ters,  and  freedom  from  hardening  and 
lumpy  tissue  (indurations).  An  abnorm¬ 
ally  lobulated  surface  lacks  uniformity 
both  as  to  distribution  and  size  of  the 
lobulations. 

\Ve  must  also  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  every  time  we  add  a  replacement  to 
the  herd  it  may  be  a  possible  source  of 
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infection.  A  physical  examination  and 
test  as  outlined,  performed  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian,  would  almost  complete¬ 
ly  obviate  this  danger. 

Treatment  and  Prevention 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  up  to 
the  present  time  there  is  no  specific  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  cure  contagious  garget. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  acute 
cases  will  not  respond  to  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  The  most  common  question  asked 
is  in  regard  to  the  value  of  vaccines  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
regarding  their  merit.  Their  value  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  yet  clearly  established,  but 
many  I  have  talked  with  feel  they  have 
real  preventive  value,  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  recent  infections  and  mild 
cases. 

One  treatment  that  has  been  used  with 
varying  results  for  some  time  in  severe 
and  acute  cases  is  frequent  milking,  first 
using  ice  packs  followed  by  hot  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  udder.  Some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  laboratories,  a  few  of  the  experiment 
stations,  and  several  privately  owned 
herds  I  have  visited  say  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  good  results  with  a  treatment  or 
rather  lack  of  treatment  which  consists 
in  no  udder  applications  or  massage  at 
all,  and  not  milking  the  affected  quarter 
or  quarters  for  two  to  three  days.  Re¬ 
duce  feed  and  then  milk  out  as  usual.  As 
can  be  seen  this  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  former  method  of  treatment.  The 
principle  back  of  the  latter  treatment  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  leucocytes  (white  blood  cor¬ 
puscles),  which  destroy  the  invading  bac¬ 
teria.  in  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from 
mastitis.  This  is  therefore  nature's 
method  of  combating  the  infection. 

If  a  “flare-up”’  appears  in  the  herd, 
dip  the  teats  in  a  mild  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion  immediately  after  milking,  using 
about  a  1  per  cent  strength  solution,  of 
any  common  commercial  disinfectant.  The 
infection  is  more  liable  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  teat  canal  just  after  milking  than 
at  any  other  time.  Isolate  all  infected 
cows,  or  at  least  put  them  in  the  end 
stanchions  with  one  or  more  empty 
stanchions  intervening.  Milk  the  infected 
cows  last. 

If  you  are  getting  a  high  bacteria 
count,  in  spite  of  using  every  known 
precaution  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
there  may  be  some  chronic  cases  of  mas¬ 
titis  in  the  herd,  which  by  isolation  or 
removal  will  prevent  further  contamina¬ 
tion  and  spread  of  the  infection  to  the 
rest  of  the  herd. 


A  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farm 

The  picture  shows  milk  cooling  room 
on  the  farm  of  H.  F.  Schroeder  and  sons, 
\\  ashington  County.  W is.  The  owners 
of  the  farm  are  sons  and  grandsons  of  C. 
E.  Schroeder,  who  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry. 

The  milk  is  marketed  at  retail  on 
routes  in  West  Bend  and  Cedar  Lakes. 
The  equipment  shown  cools  the  milk  to 
45  degrees  or  below  within  10  minutes 
after  leaving  the  cow.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  maintain  an  extraordinarily 
low  bacteria  count  because  the  milk  is 
refrigerated,  bottled  and  in  the  dry  stor¬ 
age  room  just  as  fast  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  handle  it. 


The  small  size  of  the  right  rear  quarter 
of  this  udder  was  caused  by  mastitis 
(garget),  resulting  in  a  permanently  re¬ 
duced  production  of  over  25  per  cent  from 
this  quarter. 


Holstein  La  Vertex  Quantity  of  U.  Neh.  ( See  next  page) 


Milk  Cooling  on  Farm  of  Albert  P.  Schroeder,  Washington  County,  Wis. 
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SO%  Of  NEW  COST 


^  Rebuild  your  old  wood  silo  with  $1 
‘  Crainelox.  Get  patented  *Triple  Wall 
protection  at  low  cost. 
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GLAZED 

TILE 
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STAVE 


A  Nebraska  Holstein’s  Work 

On  page  5S2  is  shown  the  Holstein  cow 
La  Vertex  Quantity  of  V.  Xeb.  724068, 
bred  and  owned  by  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  at  Lincoln.  Her  official  yield  for 
nine  lactations  is  7,636.3  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  203,589.5  lbs.  of  milk  with  an  average 
test  of  3.75  per  cent.  This  record  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  lead  all  breeds  in  the  United 
States  for  long-time  production  of  both 
milk  and  butterfat.  The  long-time  butter- 
fat  record  was  held  for  many  years  by  a 
Jersey  cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
with  a  yield  of  7.544.5  lbs.  made  in  11 
lactations.  For  the  Holstein  breed  the 
high  butterfat  record  held  for  some  years 
was  that  of  Traverse  Colantha  Walker 


*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Chances.  8  Best  Types  of 


SILOS  to  choose  from.  Quick  Service, 


Prompt  Deliveries.  LOW  PRICES. 


SOLID 

CONCRETE 


WOOD  COPPERIZED  LOW  COST 

STAVE  METAL  PORTABLE 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

131  ADAMS  STREET,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  all  of  this  year's  Crop 


DAIRYMEN! 


Consider  Your  Feed  Bill 

The  new  Harder  Economy 
Program  will  help  you 
solve  your  feed  problem, 
relieve  you  of  worry  and 
increase  your  profits.  If 
you  keep  cows,  it  will  pay 
you  to  ask  for  full  details 
at  once. 

Harder  Silo  Gives  Satisfaction 

24-Hour  Delivery  —  Experienced  Erection  Help. 

Be  Mare  to  see  the  Harder  Exhibit  at 
Eastern  States 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C,  Cob  leski  1 1,  N.  Y. 


We  now  have  a  few  young  hulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Orest  Ting- A-Ling.  Strathglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Drove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


DOGS 


Pfkllio  Piinniae  farm  raised  sable  and  tricolor 
V.U1IIC  1  uppiCS  beauties;  always  satisfaction  with 

OTSENINGO  COLLIES,  (Since  1905)  FIFE  LAKE,  MICH. 


BEAGLES— Males,  2  Mos.,  $10.00 

RICHAKD  HORTON,  Hugrhsonville,  New  York 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeUur,';,'‘"t"i'ty7i'h.:‘r 


ST.  Bernard  Puppies— Registered  (none  better.)  Males,  $50; 
females,  $*25.  Eduard  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn, Mass. 


American  Shepherd  puppies;  Airedale  puppies.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  New  York 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  2  months  black  or  brown.  Safe 
delivery.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RiLEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


GREAT  DANES — Ideal  pals  and  guards:  pedigreed 
puppies.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  English  Shepherd  pups,  brown  white  markings, 
Pomeranians,  eligible  leg.  «.  Mauley,  Greene,  New  Tort 

SHEEP  ~ 


Reg.  Cheviots  &  Suit  oiks 

Satisfaction1  guar¬ 
anteed.  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  Arlington,  Vermont 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  1  and  2  year  old  ranis. 
Big  rugged,  well  covered  fellows.  Also  choice  voung 
ewes.  Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  Van  Vleet  &.  Sons,  Lodi.N.Y. 


epr  PHFVIOT  SHFFP  a  ewes,  a  son  and  i  year  old 
nLiU.  UlLllul  oncer  grandson  of  “Scotch  Mist.” 
Pew  (grades  Cheap.  ALVAH  BELL,  Stono  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Cmithrimvn  HAMS— of  good  quality  and  breeding. 

tjUlHIIUU  W  II  jj.  m.  Colbert's  Sons.  E.  Chat  ham,  New  York 


HORSES 


Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale:  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses, 
yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


with  7,526.1  lbs.  fat,  200,114.9  lbs.  milk 
made  in  nine  lactations.  Tilly  Aleartra 
was  the  previous  holder  of  the  life-time 
milk  record  with  201.137.9  lbs.  milk,  6.- 
252.9  lbs.  fat  in  eight  lactations. 

A  glance  at  the  pedigree  of  La  Vertex 
Quantity  of  U.  Xeb.  shows  that  her  sire 
and  dam  are  both  capable  of  transmitting 
high  production.  Her  sire,  Varsity  Piebe 
La  Vertex  302952,  has  27  daughters  with 
long-time  records  listed  in  Volume  45  of 
the  Blue  Book,  including  two  over  1.000 
lbs.  fat,  three  with  900-lb.  fat  records, 
five  with  800  lbs.,  six  with  700  lbs.,  and 
four  others  over  600  lbs.,  or  20  over  600 
lbs.  fat.  The  seven  that  fell  short  of  the 
600-lb.  mark  were  tested  as  junior  two- 
year-olds,  ranging  from  412.6  to  528.9  lbs. 
fat,  and  were  never  given  later  tests.  Be¬ 
side  La  Vertex  Quantity  of  U.  Xeb.,  there 
are  10  other  daughters  of  this  sire  with 
Advanced  Registry  records  for  four  or 
more  lactations. 

Quality  Lincoln  34S248,  the  dam  of  La 
Vertex,  has  nine  records  totaling  174.- 
883.4  lbs.  milk,  5,982.1  lbs.  fat.  Two  of 
these  were  10-months’  records  and  one 
was  for  only  230  days  and  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  ami  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro" 
dueers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  t lie 
201,210-mile  zone  delivered  during  August,  1034, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2vV,  $1.40;  Class  2B.  $1.40:  Class  2C.  $1.40: 

Class  2D,  $1.10;  Class  2E,  $1.05 — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able:  Class  4A,  95c — differential  2.7c;  Class  411, 
95%c — differential  2.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  Sc;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City-  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat,  $14.60;  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per¬ 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27e;  extra,  92  score, 
26e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25  to  25%c;  unsalted, 
best,  281/l>c;  firsts,  26%c;  centralized,  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chiekens,  20  to  28c;  fowls,  15  to  17c:  roosters, 
11  to  13c;  turkeys,  25  to  30e;  ducks,  14  to  16e; 
squabs,  lb.,  23  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  34c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  31c; 
standards,  28c;  browns,  special.  33c:  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  34c;  standards,  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  brbilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  nearby, 
14c:  geese,  nearby,  10c;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  30c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  14c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.,  50c  to  $2.25.  Blackberries,  Jer¬ 
sey,  qt.,  15c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md.,  flat 
crate,  40c  to  $1.13;  Jersey,  bu.  bskt..  40  to  75e. 
Cherries,  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c.  Crabap- 
ples,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cranberries,  Mass., 
%-bbl.  box,  $2.65  to  $2.75.  Grapes,  up-river, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c.  Huckleberries,  Jersey 
and  Pa.,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  Maine,  qt.,  12  to  22c; 
Nova  Scotia,  qt.,  14  to  30c.  Peaches,  W.  V., 
bu.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Vn.,  bu.  bskt,r  $2.75 
to  $3;  Pa.,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $5.50  to  $8.75:  cows.  $2.50  to  $4.25; 
bulls.  $3.75;  calves,  $6.50  to  $9.50:  hogs.  $6.50 
to  $8;  sheep,  $3:  lambs,  $7.75  to  $8.40 
RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 


Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  chickens, 
30  to  35c:  peaches,  doz..  30  to  40c;  grapes,  lb., 
10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.. 
2  to  3c. 


FERRETS 


3,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
bom  burrows.  Send  for  hook  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


„  FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  $3.00:  Females,  $2.50:  Pairs.  $4.00:  Ratters,  $8.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMENDINGEK,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


'Ll  ■  ERllETS — SPECIAL  HUNTERS — Males,  S2.00; 
“■*  females,  $2.50;  pairs,  $4.00.  Also  Genuine  Black 
Raccoon.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Now  London,  O. 


FERRETS— Ratters,  rabbit  and  wild  game  hunters,  in¬ 
formation  free.  TMOS.  SELLARS,  Now  London,  O. 


RABBITS 


FRENCH  LOP  EARED  RABBITS  FOR  SALE 

ANTHONY  GRUBER,  EAST  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N  y! 


When 

GLUTEN  FEED 
is  RIGHT 
for  dairy  feeding 

25%  Protein 

1 —  It  has  a  high  content  of 

CORN  GLUTEN  and  CORN  SOLUBLES  * 

2—  Its  CONSISTENCY  is  not  heavy  but  of  a 

bulk,  like  distillers  grains,  that  is  best 
for  dairy  cows.  . 

*CORN  SOLUBLES  are  the  important  milk- 
producing  part  of  Gluten  Feed.  They  combine 
a  high  percentage  of  digestible  protein  (40% 
to  50%)  with  the  organic  phosphorous  com¬ 
pounds  which  make  this  protein  available  for 
milk  production. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  count  in  actual 
milk  production — the  qualities  found  in 

BUFFALO  ™ndari.  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.  New  York  &  Chicago 


FRANCHESTER-ELGERCON  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  October,  3,  1934 

The  50  animals  include  16  A.  R.  cows,  fresh  cows,  and  springers,  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  young 
bulls,  sired  by  such  bulls  as  Upland's  Vaillant  A.  R..  Green  Meadow  Constant  A.  B.,  Langwater 
Africander  A.  R. ,  Langwater  Shah  A.  B„  and  Langwater  Pretor. 

The  cattle  are  free  front  T.  B.  and  Bang  Disease  under  state  supervision.  For  catalog  address — 

OHIO  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


ICO  POUNDS  NUT 
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SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS — Prices  Reduced 

Large  Type  j  6-8  weeks  at.  . .  .$2.50  ea. 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  8-10  weeks  at.  .  .$2.75  ea. 
Chester- Berkshire  Cross  v  10-12  weeks  at.  .$3.00  ea. 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Crass  12-14  weeks  at.  .$3.50  ea. 
Durcc-poland  Cross  j  Shoats  $4,  $4.50.  $5,  $6 

Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service  $10.  $12,  $15. 
Fancy  young  Boars  for  service  later  from  $3.50  up 
through  various  ages.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment, 
then  I’ll  stand  squarely  behind  them. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale! 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 
Chester  &  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  O.I.  C.  crossed 
6  8  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.50  each 
8-10  Weeks  Old  ....  $2.75  each 

Good  rugged,  fast  growing  stock— Ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee — A  Sqiutre  Deal  at  all  times. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  $3.50  ea 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old, 
$2.50;  9  weeks  old.  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  grand  champion  winners,  ready  for 
delivery.  $6.00  each.  Pairs  unrelated,  $10.00.  with 
transfer  for  registration. 

AYRLA1VN  FARMS  -  -  liethesda,  Md. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berkshire  and  Chester-Yorkshire,  8  weeks  old 
$2.50.  9  to  10  wks.  old  $3.  Chester  White  pigs  $3.25. 
ea.  Crates  free.  Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


p  1  a  f  A  p;  born  June  14,  reasonable  for 
fCU,  U.I.V..  rlgS  quick  sale.  Sire  from  14  pig  lit¬ 
ter.  W.  S.  WILLI ANS,  Box  111,  Henderson,  N.  V. 


DREG.  C  Wllic  All  ages  tor  sale.  Fi  M>  Putting- 
UROC  OlflllU  ton  «fc  Son,  Seipto  Center,  N  .  Y  . 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  •  New  City,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE ! 

Sixteen  Months  Old  Registered.  Accredited,  Blood-tested 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Well  bred  for  production. 

Twenty-  Karakul  Ewes  and  Ranis. 

CLARE  GREGORY  -  •  .  MT.  VISION,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Sniitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Fat  Test  Holsteins 

Bull  calves  of  show  quality  from  famous  prize-winning 
sires  and  officially  tested  dams.  Orrnsby  strain.  22  years 
of  selective  line  breeding.  T.  B.  accredited  for  12  years. 
Negative  to  Bang  disease. 

CLOVER  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

j  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  59  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Formerly  known  as  Durhams.  Ideal 
for  quality  milk  and  meat. 

See  Our  Herd  of  Over  100  Head 

WALGROVE  FARMS 
Washingtonville  New  York 


Choice  Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Ex!.euenetifpedfgrl|; 

well  grown.  Farmer’s  prices.  K.  LAFLER,  Penn  Tan,  M.  T. 
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Flavor  With  Meat 


When  I  began  housekeeping  most  fami¬ 
lies  ate  meat  three  times  daily.  I  can 
well  remember  those  breakfasts  —  beef¬ 
steak.  or  huge  platters  of  ham  and  eggs, 
or  perhaps  crisp  salt  pork  with  slices  of 
fried  mush.  Then  more  esthetic  foods 
became  fashionable,  and  many  arguments 
were  written  or  expressed  against  heavy 
meat  eating.  Whether  or  not  we  are  con- 
viced  that  excess  of  meat  is  really  in¬ 
jurious  it  is  true  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  is  serving  less  to  her  family  as  a 
purely  economic  measure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  meat  sub¬ 
stitutes  furnish  the  protein  which  meat 
supplies,  but  we  miss  the  flavor  and 
stimulation  which  meat  alone  gives.  In 
my  household  I  have  learned  to  introduce 
meat  as  a  flavoring  medium,  by  using 
only  small  quantities,  I  have  also  cut 
down  the  cost  of  my  meals.  This  is  not 
an  original  idea,  for  our  foreign-born  sis¬ 
ters  have  always  cooked  in  this  way,  and 
from  their  thrifty  recipes  I  have  gleaned 
much  useful  information. 

A  stew  may  be  a  tasteless,  unattrac¬ 
tive  dish,  but  not  when  a  Frenchwoman 
makes  it,  for  she  combines  ingredients 
and  seasonings  with  the  precision  of  a 
chemist  until  it  becomes  a  work  of  art. 

A  Holland  vrow  will  conjure  an  appe¬ 
tizing  meal  for  her  big  family  using  a 
tiny  piece  of  %alt  pork  as  the  basis.  A 
favorite  dish  which  they  call  slaw,  is 
often  the  whole  meal  for  a  laborer  and  his 
tableful  of  boys  and  girls.  Wilhelmina 
prepares  it  in  this  manner :  A  huge  pan 
of  crisp  lettuce  is  washed  and  drained ; 
this  is  placed  in  a  big  yellow  bowl.  While 
the  potatoes  are  boiling  she  fries  a  half 
dozen  slices  of  pork,  crisp  and  brown. 
These  are  diced ;  the  potatoes  are  broken 
up  with  a  fork  when  mealy  and  dry,  and 
laid  over  the  lettuce.  Two  or  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  sliced  over  the  potatoes, 
then  the  hot  fat  and  diced  pork  and  a 
half  cup  of  hot  vinegar  is  poured  over 
all.  With  a  fork  in  each  hand  she  lightly 
mixes  this  lettuce  until  it  is  wilted,  then 
with  a  brown  loaf  and  the  yellow  bowl 
on  the  table  dinner  is  served.  Wilhelmina, 
Peter  and  four  rosy  children  have  an 
abundant  meal.  Another  day  it  is  pork, 
cabbage  and  potatoes,  or  green  beans,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  pork — or  the  famous  Dutch 
stew  called  H'utzu  Pot,  carrots,  onions, 
potatoes  and  small  bits  of  pork,  either 
fresh  or  salt.  The  basic  principle  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  quantities  of  Aregetables 
with  a  small  piece  of  meat  to  flavor  the 
dish. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  an 


Italian  household  to  teach  the  wife  and 
mother  some  important  facts  concerning 
her  job,  but  as  it  fell  out  instead  of  teach¬ 
ing  1  learned,  for  Rosa  was  preparing  a 
grand  meal  for  Tony,  the  boarder  and 
her  three  children.  She  had  purchased  a 
pound  of  veal  steak,  and  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  who  would  get  the  veal, 
of  course  it  would  be  Tony  or  the  boarder 
but  no,  Rosa  fed  them  all.  including  her¬ 
self.  even  offering  me  a  generous  plateful. 
It  looked  attractive  and  smelled  delicious, 
and  this  is  the  way  she  did  it :  The  veal 
was  cut  in  tiny  pieces  and  carefully 
browned  in  hot  oil.  A  red 
pepper  and  a  large  onion  were  also 
browned  with  the  meat,  then  simmered 
in  the  pan  with  a  can  of  tomatoes.  This 
was  poured  over  a  large  dish  of  macaroni 
which  she  had  previously  boiled  and 
drained.  Rosa  then  produced  from  a  cup¬ 
board  a  towel,  she  unrolled  it  and  took 
out  what  I  thought  was  a  piece  of  laun¬ 
dry  soap  which  had  grown  old  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  but  it  really  proved  to  be  Italian 
cheese,  and  when  grated  was  snowy  white 
and  light  as  down.  A  loaf  of  hard  bread 
completed  the  repast  and  I  ask  you.  could 
a  trained  dietician  plan  a  better  balanced 
meal?  My  husband  has  employed  a  number 
of  Italian  families  during  fruit  harvest 
and  they  are  certainly  healthy.  Their 
diet  is  most  simple — fresh  milk  for  all, 
green  vegetables  and  fruit  and  the  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes  of  macaroni  or  spaghetti. 
Their  brilliant  white  teeth  must  be  due 
to  the  diet.  I  suspect  the  hard  bread  helps 
a  lot.  I  often  serve  my  family  variations 
of  Rosa's  meal.  Sometimes  it  is  cold 
meat  and  gravy  which  I  combine  with 
macaroni,  or  a  half  pound  of  hamburg 
steak  lightly  fried  with  a  little  chopped 
onion  and  arranged  in  layers  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti  or  noodles,  a  can  of  tomatoes 
over  all  and  baked  for  half  an  hour. 
Spanish  rice  is  made  the  same  way,  using- 
rice  which  has  been  boiled  until  tender, 
with  layers  of  hamburg.  Every  housewife 
has  her  favorite  method  of  making  hash, 
stews  or  chowders,  and  all  based  on  the 
same  principle ;  meat  for  a  flavor  instead 
of  the  main  dish. 

A  small  slice  of  smoked  ham  will  serve 
four  to  six  persons  if  it  is  diced  and  fried 
until  brown,  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour 
blended  with  the  hot  fat  and  two  cups  of 
milk  gradually  stirred  in,  until  a  smooth 
sauce  results.  Return  the  diced  ham  to 
the  gravy  and  serve  on  toast.  Ham  pie 
is  another  favorite  dish.  The  base  is 
macaroni ;  a  layer  of  this  is  placed  in 
casserole,  then  chopped  cold  boiled  ham 


and  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  macaroni  until  dish  is  full. 
A  well-seasoned  white  sauce  is  poured 
over  all  and  topped  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  until  bubbling  and  golden  brown. 

Sausage  hash  is  a  good  supper  dish, 
and  a  little  sausage  goes  a  long  ways.  I 
use  one-half  pound  for  four  people.  Fry 
until  brown :  if  link  sausage  is  used  cut 
into  bits.  Have  ready  a  generous  sized 
disli  of  light,  well-beaten  and  seasoned 
mashed  potatoes.  Stir  the  bits  of  sausage 
through  the  potatoes  and  brown  delicately 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Meat  loaf  -may  be  made  more  econo¬ 
mically  by  doubling  the  amount  of  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs  and  decreasing  the 
meat  half.  Add  an  extra  cup  of  milk  and 
dot  generously  with  butter.  This  makes 
a  fluffy  loaf.  Children  are  usually  fond 
of  this  version  of  the  standard  recipe. 

The  very  best  dish  of  all  we  call  lay¬ 
ers.  For  four  peopl :  I  boil  two  packages 
of  egg  noodles  and  make  a  good  cream 
sauce,  usin°  three  cups  of  milk.  Fry 
about  eight  lices  of  bacon  or  less,  as 
taste  dictates.  When  bacon  is  crisp  cut 
it  fine.  Brown  a  cup  of  crumbs  in  the 
hot  fat.  Keep  these  ingredients  all  hot. 
Have  ready  three  hard-cooked  eggs.  Ar¬ 
range  a  layer  of  noodles  on  a  hot  platter, 
sprinkle  with  bits  of  bacon  and  slices  of 
egg,  add  remainder  of  noodles,  bacon  and 
eggs,  pour  cream  sauce  over  and  sprinkle 
with  one-half  cup  of  grated  cheese.  With 
the  addition  of  a  green  vegetable  this 
makes  a  hearty  meal.  I  vary  layers  by 
using  a  can  of  tomato  soup  diluted  with 
hot  milk  or  water  instead  of  cream  sauce. 

Of  course  one  must  have  some  meals 
where  meat  plays  the  stellar  role,  but 
many  good  meals  may  be  served  where 
meat  has  a  minor  part. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Appetizing  School  Lunches 

To  provide  the  necessary  vitamins,  and 
to  effer  them  in  a  form  attractive  to  the 
child,  is  a  problem  which  confronts  most 
mothers.  And  the  school  lunch  is  a  very 
vital  question  with  us  all.  Sandwiches 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  lunch  box  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  generous  amount  of 
sweets  should  be  included,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  energy  more  quickly  than  any  other 
type  of  food.  And  how  much  energy  nor¬ 
mal  children  do  seem  to  have!  When  we 
think  of  their  many  activities  during  the 
day,  sometimes  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves,  “Are  they  getting  enough 
sweets  to  carry  them  through,  and  still 
have  a  reserve  left  for  growth?”  Some 
of  the  sweets  may  be  included  in  the 
sandwich  fillings,  as  raisin  or  fig,  and 
blackberry  or  raspberry  jams.  Much  of 
it  should  be  given  in  plain  easily  assimi¬ 


lated  foods,  such  as  cookies  or  cakes  that 
are  not  too  rich.  Of  the  cookies,  one  may 
find  plenty  of  variety ;  chocolate  hermits, 
graham  cookies,  molasses  coeoanut  drop 
cookies,  vanilla  wafers,  and  rolled  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies  with  raisins  pressed  into 
them,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  kinds 
we  may  use. 

Frosted  cup  cakes  are  attractive  and 
easily  carried  in  the  lunch-box.  Cup  cus¬ 
tards  may  be  packed  in,  too,  if  a  waxed 
paper  is  tied  over  the  top  of  each,  or  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  handy  rubber  band. 

The  best  type  of  lunch-box  should  also 
be  considered.  Most  school  children  are 
now  provided  with  the  enameled  lunch- 
kits  containing  the  thermos  bottle,  so 
that  hot  soup  or  cocoa  may  be  carried, 
and  the  child  will  thus  be  able  to  take  a 
hot  dinner  to  school,  if  he  desires. 

But  by  all  means  provide  variety.  To 
this  end,  the  following  recipes  are  given 
in  order  that  the  lunch-box  may  contain 
something  attractive  and  appealing  to 
tempt  the  child's  appetite. 

Grape-nut  Custards.  —  Beat  two  eggs 
slightly,  add  one-half  cup  sugar,  two  cups 
milk,  and  a  sprinkle  of  nutmeg.  Pour 
into  custard  cups,  and  sprinkle  grape- 
nuts  over  the  top  of  each  custard.  Bake 
about  20  minutes,  or  until  firm. 

Peanut  Cup  Cakes. — One  cup  sugar, 
shortening  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one 
whole  egg  and  yolk  of  another,  well  beat¬ 
en,  two-thirds  cup  milk,  1%  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  cup  finely  ground 
peanuts.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  add  eggs  and  milk.  Sift  flour, 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  together  once, 
then  into  the  sugar  mixture.  Frost  with 
white  frosting,  and  sprinkle  with  finely 
chopped  peanuts  while  frosting  is  soft. 

Stuffed  Eggs. — Take  hard-boiled  eggs, 
carefully  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise,  re¬ 
move  the  yolks,  and  mash  them.  Add  to 
the  yolks  an  equal  part  of  deviled  ham. 
a  small  amount  of  softened  butter,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  this 
into  balls,  and  put  into  the  cavities  of 
the  whites.  These  can  be  held  quite  firm¬ 
ly  together  by  inserting  a  couple  of  tooth¬ 
picks  in  each  egg.  Roll  the  eggs  at  once 
in  paraffin  paper,  and  tie,  or  slip  a  rub¬ 
ber  band  around  the  paper. 

Maple  Cup  Custards.  —  One-third  cup 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  maple  syrup,  2% 
cups  milk,  three  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  sugar,  syrup,  milk  and 
salt.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  a  silver 
knife  blade  will  come  out  clean. 

Miniature  Hot  Dogs. — Biscuits  with 
tiny  Vienna  sausages  (canned)  baked  in 
the  center  of  each,  form  a  delightful  “sur¬ 
prise”  sandwich.  Cut  the  biscuits  out 
with  quite  a  large  oval  cutter,  place  the 
little  sausage  on  one  side,  and  fold  the 
other  half  over  it. 

HELEN  WENTWORTH  GUSHEE. 


I  CLAIM 
I  REACH  THE 
FARTHEST/ 


I  CLAIM  I'M  A 
A  LOT  MORE 
THAN  I  AM 

TOO  !  IK 


f  I  CLAIM  IVE 
f  COT  THE  I 
WIDEST  POWER 
L  RANGE/  J 


Some  folks,”  the  owl  says,  “scheme  and  plot 
To  prove  they  are  what  they  are  not — 
But  they’d  be  wise  if  they’d  recall 

They  only  fool  themselves — that’s  all!” 


wm 


This  sign  Identifies  the  30,000  Esso 
Stations  and  Dealers  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  who  represent  the  services 
and  products  of  the  world’s  leading 
oil  organization. 


Smoother  Performance 


ESSO  MARKETERS  •  30,000  DEALERS  and  STATIONS  FROM  MAINE  TO  LOUISIANA 
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HAIR  BALLS 

in  cows’  stomachs 
mean  that  you  can 

MAKE  MONEY  FROM 


SALT 


yf  f  "VT'OU  no  doubt  know  why 
Imiff  X  cows  lick  each  other’s 
lli  backs  in  hot  weather.  They 
IHs  are  after  the  salt  in  the  sweat. 

\K  Hair  balls  indicate  cows  so 
/  starved  for  salt  that  they  even 
lick  the  hair  out  of  the  hides 
of  other  cows  in  the  herd. 

Salt  costs  so  little  and  does  so  much 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know  the 
correct  use  of  salt,  and  the  profit  it  can 
make,  in  every  department  on  the  farm. 

The  International  Salt  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  maintained  by  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  producer  of  salt,  is  an  authority  upon 
the  correct  use  of  salt  for  every  purpose 
— in  agriculture,  industry  and  the  home. 
It  has  condensed  a  wide  knowledge 
about  uses  of  salt  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  farm  home,  into  a  32  page,  liberally 
illustrated  book  called  "The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book”. 

Write  for  this  book.  Read  about  the 
live-stock  feeding  methods  approved  by 
agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations;  the 
new  way  to  cure  and 
smoke  meat  at  one 
operation;  many  hints 
for  household  uses  of 
salt  in  cooking,  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving. 

You  will  want  to 
make  a  permanent 
record  of  the  table 
which  shows  the  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  salt  for 
every  farm  and  farm 
Ihome  purpose. 


Q  lew 


This  is  the  new  5c 
Sterling  package  of 
International  Salt 
for  home  use,  pure, 
free  running,  and 

food  taste  ivithout 
itterness. 


Fill  in  and  mail  the 
toupon  below,  and  this 
interesting  and  practi¬ 
cal  book  will  be  mailed 
together  with  a  free 
sample  of  International 
Sausage  Seasoning, 
without  cost. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  Inc* 

Dept.  RN-934,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  mail  a  free  sample  of  International 
Sausage  Seasoning  and  a  copy  of  "The  farm¬ 
ers’  Salt  Book”  to 

Name _ _ _ ... _ _ _ 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No . _ 

City  or 

Town . State - 


Puff  on  Horse’s  Ankle 

What  can  I  use  for  my  horse  with  a 
sprained  ankle  of  long  standing?  It  is 
a  puff  under  the  joint.  Sometimes  it 
seems  larger  than  usual.  E.  s.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

What  you  call  a  “puff”  on  the  ankle 
or  fetlock  joint  of  your  horse  may  be 
what  horsemen  term  a  “wind  gall.”  That 
is  a  soft  swelling  formed  on  the  outer  or 
inner  side,  or  both,  of  the  leg,  just  above 
the  joint  and  toward  the  rear.  The  puff 
or  swelling  is,  however,  filled  with  sy¬ 
novia  (joint  oil),  and  not  with  “wind,” 
and  has  been  caused  by  a  sprain  of  the 
tendons  at  the  back  of  the  leg  (flexors), 
or  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  or  of  the 
oil  sacs  (bursae)  of  the  joint.  There  may 
be  lameness  for  a  time,  when  the  sprain 
or  strain  occurs,  but  it  usually  subsides 
with  rest  and  the  application  of  cold  and 
soothing  lotions,  bandages,  etc.  The  puff 
remains,  however,  and  there  is  no  certain 
way  of  removing  it.  Indeed,  one  common¬ 
ly  sees  large  or  small  “wind  galls”  on  the 
fetlocks  of  practically  every  adult  horse 
that  has  been  used  hard  on  the  road  or  in 
the  field.  They  are  also  commonly  seen 
on  the  legs  of  trotting  and  running  race 
horses,  and  seem  to  be  most  likely  to 
form  on  the  hind  legs. 

The  puff,  temporarily,  may  at  least  be 
greatly  reduced  in  size  by  binding  firmly 
upon  it  a  flat  cork,  wrapped  with  ster¬ 
ilized  cotton,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
bandage.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  such  as  heat  and  pain,  when  the 
puff  is  first  seen,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  bandages  wet  and  cold.  When  the 
sprain  is  severe,  however,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  it  happens  to  a  race 
horse,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  plaster 
of  Paris  cast  from  the  foot  up  to  the 
knee  or  hock  joint,  as  the  case  may  re¬ 
quire,  and  to  keep  it  on  the  leg  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  cast  may  readily  be 
made  by  wetting  and  applying  plaster 
bandages  which  may  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store  ready  for  use.  The  leg  should  first 
be  thinly  covered  with  sterilized  cotton 
and  a  single  coating  of  cheesecloth  band¬ 
age.  If  preferred,  and  especially  when  a 
very  thick  and  strong  cast  is  needed  in 
an  extra  severe  case,  a  cast  may  be  built 
up  by  applying  the  protective  cotton  and 
cheese  cloth  and  then  putting  on  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  plaster  of  Paris,  made  of 
creamy  consistency  with  water  to  which 
a  tablespoon  of  alum  has  been  added  per 
quart  to  make  it  set  quicker  and  harder, 
and  of  thin  cheese  cloth  bandages. 

Before  putting  on  a  plaster  cast  of  any 
kind,  a  roll  of  cotton  batting  should  be 
placed  around  the  hoof-head  as  a  base  for 
the  cast,  and  another  roll  should  be  put 
around  the  leg  above  where  the  cast  will 
end.  The  rolls  of  cotton  mentioned  pro¬ 
tect  the  skin  against  possible  movements 
of  the  cast  which  might  cause  irritation. 
A  greasy  string  should  be  wound  in  with 
the  bandages  to  make  them  more  easy  to 
remove.  Wetting  a  strip  downward  on 
the  cast  with  actetie  acid  also  facilitates 
removal  by  dissolving  the  plaster  of 
Paris.  We  should  advise  you  to  apply 
the  plaster  bandage  cast  to  your  horse's 
leg,  if  there  is  heat  and  swelling  in  the 
affected  joint,  and  especially  if  lameness 
is  present. 

Be  careful  to  have  the  foot  properly 
shod  after  leveling  by  the  smith,  as  un¬ 
even  footing  always  tends  to  strain  the 
tendons  and  ligaments.  If  there  is  no 
lameness,  you  might  try  the  effect  of 
Index  well  rubbed  in  twice  daily,  or  you 
might  use  a  somewhat  stronger  applica¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  proprietary  reducing 
preparation,  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
drug  store,  with  directions  for  use. 

Where  it  is  considered  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  blistering  salve  to  strengthen  the 
affected  part  and  remove  some  of  the  en¬ 
largement  and  thickening  of  the  tendons, 
a  mixture  of  one  dram  each  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  powdered  eantharides, 
and  1  %  ounces  of  lard  will  be  found 
suitable.  After  clipping  off  the  hair,  it 
should  be  rubbed  in  for  15  minutes;  then 
the  horse  should  be  tied  short  for  48 
hours,  when  the  blister  should  be  washed 
off  and  a  little  lard  applied. 

In  a  severe  case,  affecting  the  leg  of  a 
race  horse,  line-firing  and  blistering,  to  be 
done  by  a  veterinarian  and  followed  by  a 
prolonged  rest,  is  the  preferable  treat¬ 
ment,  to  strengthen  the  parts,  if  needed, 
a  few  weeks  after  removal  of  the  plaster 
cast.  A.  S.  A. 


BULL 

BRAND 

FEEDS 

Announce 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT 
STEP  FORWARD! 


•  THE  manufacturers  of  Bull 
Brand  Feeds  have  recently  taken 
another  important  step  forward 
in  their  program  of  always  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  very  front  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  most  productive 
poultry  feeds.  They  announce  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Leonard  N. 
Gilmore  as  Director  of  Research 
and  Service. 

Dr.  Gilmore  has  acted  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  for  Bull  Brand 
Feeds  for  the  past  ten  years  while 


he  was  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  Syracuse  University  and 
more  recently  while  in  graduate 
study  and  research  work,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  E.  Rice  at  Cornell 
University.  With  the  completion 
of  this  work,  Dr.  Gilmore’s  long 
and  valuable  experience  is  now 
concentrated  on  the  important 
problems  of  making  B-B  Feeds 
even  more  healthful,  productive 
and  economical  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


At  this  time,  we  particularly  recommend  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Laying 
Ration  for  those  who  prefer  one  complete  feed  and  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  for  those  who  prefer  mash  and  scratch  feeding.  Bach  is  guaranteed  to 
produce  more  eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  or  money  refunded. 


WANTED 


More  City  and  Rural 
Dealers 

Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  most  occupations. 
Buy  everything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail. 
Be  your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  yon  sell.  We  supply  everything 
. — Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Kaw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  easy  sales.  250  necessities  for 
home  and  farm,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Nearly  40  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.^T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 


Dept.  1-36-RUR 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 

To  make  a  profit  from  live  stock  during  this 
year  of  short  crops  and  high  grain  prices, 
you  must  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you  form¬ 
erly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  should  be  made  to  deliver  its 
full  fattening  value.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains,  roughage 
and  stalks  with  a  Stover  Hammer  Mill. 


Grinds  for  le: 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
35  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
for  neighbors. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 

>V*C\fVF^EE  BOOKS 

That  tell  how,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations. 


Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.  X-9 


COMPLETE  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Send  to  STARLINE  for  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Door  Hangers,  Litter 
Carriers,  Hay  Carriers, Tracks,  Ventilators, 
Poultry  Equipment,  etc.  We  supply  com¬ 
plete  plans  for  building  or  remodeling. 
Write  Dept.  RU. 


A  FRAME  ®10> 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINQS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


A  o  I T  Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
w  C.  I  W  9  I  I  thisMutual Savings Bankwhich 
is  operated  under  strict  Mass¬ 
achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 
live,  you  cau  open  an  account, 
deposit  your  savings,  or  with¬ 
draw  your  money  by  mail. 
TFrffe  for  our  Statement. 


YOUR 
SAVINGS 
BY  MAIL 


DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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States  Rubber  Company 


U  ni ted 


A  bool  does  not  grow  like 
a  tree.  In  this  ^U.S.^boot 
are  U7  separate  pieces 
and  each  is  put  in  place 
by  the  hand  of  skilled 
Workmen  as  carefully 
as  any  suit  is  tailored. 
##U.  S."  boots  will  not 
break  where  the  top  folds 


SOUND 

THE 

“BOTTLE-CRY!” 


If  there  ever  was  a  humanitarian  movement,  this 
movement  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
is  one. 

For  it  is  a  movement  to  protect  the  biggest  indus¬ 
try  in  the  State,  and  the  State’s  greatest  asset  .  .  . 
the  health  of  its  citizens. 

To  date,  we  have  had  splendid  cooperation  from 
allied  industries  and  private  individuals.  From  food 
manufacturers  to  transportation  companies,  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  are  behind  this  movement 
100  per  cent. 

But  this  cooperation  must  continue  if  the  movement 
is  to  do  all  it  set  out  to  do.  It  must  gain  in  strength 
as  it  goes  along.  So  we  call  on  you  for  your  unal¬ 
loyed  support . 

Talk  milk  with  your  neighbors.  Explain  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  movement  to  them.  Tell  them  how  it  will 
help  increase  the  demand  for  their  product  and 
build  up  their  weekly  milk-check.  Pick  up  .  .  .  and 
have  them  pick  up  .  .  .  the  bottle-cry. 


D  rink  more  M  ilk 


.  IT’S  GOOD 
•  FOR  YOU 


This  advertisement  is  prepared  and  inserted  by  authority  of 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Editorial  Note — We  are  publishing  the  above  advertisement  without  charge 
as  our  contribution  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the 

industry. 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Singing  Towers 

He  found  me  in  a  garden — 

Rest  for  the  heart. 

Paths  that  would  lead — 

Hills  to  impart. 

Bells  that  when  ringing 
High  in  their  tower 

Would  plant  in  their  singing 
A  song  as  a  flower. 

Birds  nested  in  tree-tops, 

Winds  whispering  prayer; 

The  silence  of  waters 

That  held  patterned  there 

Shores  and  a  sunrise — 

A  wanderer’s  goal — 

God  made  that  garden 
Stairs  for  the  soul. 

— Sophie  Jean  Irving. 

* 

This  warm  and  humid  Summer  has 
brought  extra  problems  to  the  woman 
who  perspires  easily,  and  who  complains 
that  no  ordinary  shield  protects  her 
dresses.  We  noticed,  in  some  stores, 
what  they  call  dressaver  hack  shields, 
which  are  large  enough  to  pin  across  the 
hack  of  a  dress.  They  are  shaped  to  pin 
at  shoulder,  belt  and  side  seams  and  be¬ 
ing  shaped  in  they  give  protection  with¬ 
out  being  as  warm  as  the  older  style  that 
was  like  a  waist  lining.  We  saw  these 
hack  shields  for  49  cents.  For  wear  un¬ 
der  the  arms,  sleeveless  or  very  short- 
sleeved  dresses  require  the  demi-shield, 
which  consists  of  one  side  only. 

* 

A  CONVENIENCE  for  the  traveling  bag 
is  a  shoe  polish  vanity,  a  neat  little  box 
containing  polish  on  one  side  and  a  brush 
on  the  other.  It  costs  24  cents. 


All-bran  Brown  Bread 

One  cup  bran,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one- 
lialf  cup  raisins,  one  tablespoon  molasses, 
one-lialf  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Mix 
together  the  bran,  sour  milk  and  raisins, 
then  add  the  molasses,  sugar  and  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  with  the  soda  and 
salt,  l’ut  the  mixture  into  a  greased 
can ;  cover  tightly,  and  steam  for  three 
hours. 


Canning  Apples 

Many  farm  housekeepers  can  Summer 
apples,  thus  saving  varieties  that  are  not 
long  keepers.  They  may  he  put  up  with¬ 
out  sugar  if  desired.  Beel  and  quarter 
apples,  remove  cores,  pack  in  quart  or 
two-quart  jars,  and  fill  the  jar  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  hot  water.  But  on  rubber 
ring  and  lid,  bring  wire  over  top  without 
snapping  down  tight,  and  put  in  boiler 
with  water  three-fourths  the  depth  of  the 
bottles.  Brocess  for  25  minutes,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  time  water  boils  hard,  then 
tighten  lids  without  opening,  and  store 
in  a  dark  place. 

If  canned  with  sugar  prepare  a  syrup 
in  the  proportion  of  two  cups  water  to 
three  cups  sugar;  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  then  boil  live  minutes.  Bour 
over  fruit  packed  in  jar,  and  process  25 
minutes. 


Preserves  for  Christmas 
Gifts 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
giving  preserves  for  gifts;  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  welcomed,  so  every  year  I  give 
more  and  more.  Last  year  I  gave  a  more 
unusual  assortment,  and  found  these  to 
he  even  more  welcome  than  my  old  stand¬ 
bys  of  apple  jelly,  raspberry  jam,  orange 
marmalade  and  many  more  common 
kinds.  The  following  are  some  wel¬ 
comed  ones. 

Apple  and  Peach  Marmalade. — One  cup 
sliced  peaches,  one  large  tart  apple  sliced 
thin,  juice  of  one-half  lemon,  two-thirds 
as  much  sugar  as  fruit.  Mix  the  ingre¬ 
dients  and  cook  them  rapidly  until  thick 
and  clear.  Turn  into  clean  hot  glasses 
and  when  cold  cover  with  paraffin. 

Apple  and  Tomato  Conserve. — One  cup 
tart  diced  apples,  one-half  small  lemon, 
one  cup  tomatoes,  l1^  cups  sugar.  Cut 
the  lemon  in  small  pieces  and  cook  it  in 
water  to  cover  until  tender,  then  add  to¬ 
mato  and  apple.  Cook  the  ingredients 
until  the  apple  is  tender.  Add  the  sugar 
and  cook  the  mixture  rapidly  until  it  is 
thick  and  clear.  Turn  into  small  glasses 
or  jars  and  cover  with  hot  paraffin. 

Plum  Conserve.  —  Three  pounds  Dam¬ 
son  plums  after  cutting,  iy>  lbs.  sugar, 
one  cup  chopped  nuts,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
1  lb.  seeded  raisins,  one  orange.  Slice 
plums,  orange  and  lemon.  Cook  until 
transparent,  add  sugar  and  continue 
cooking  until  thick.  But  nuts  and  raisins 
into  the  mixture  about  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire. 

Pear  Marmalade. — Four  pounds  pears, 
3  lbs.  sugar,  one  cup  chopped  pineapple, 
two  lemons,  one-half  cup  water.  Peel  and 


core  the  pears.  Put  them  through  a 
coarse  food  chopper.  Add  the  finely 
chopped  lemon  rinds,  pineapple  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Boil  until  clear  and  transparent. 
Add  the  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Boil  un¬ 
til  syrup  gives  a  jelly  test.  Cool  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  pour  into  sterilized 
jars,  partially  seal  and  process  for  five 
minutes.  l.  m.  w. 


Spanish  Pickle 

V  ip.e  eight  quarts  of  green  tomatoes 
and  slice  thin.  Peel  and  slice  four  good- 
sized  white  onions;  then  sprinkle  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  tomatoes  and  onions  with 
salt,  using  one  cup  of  salt  to  the  quan¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


743  —  Smart  and 
Wearable.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3!4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


937  —  Wee  Pantie 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 

Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vi  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


693  —  Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15,  17  and  19 

years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


889  —  Youthfully 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  Vs  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


tity  given.  Cover  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  thoroughly, 
put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  add  one- 
half  ounce  each  of  whole  cloves,  allspice 
berries  and  peppercorns,  one-lialf  cup  of 
brown  mustard  seed,  1  lb.  sugar  and  four 
finely  chopped  green  peppers.  Pour  over 
all  vinegar  enough  to  cover.  Bring  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  boiling  point,  then  let  simmer 
slowly  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  Store 
in  a  stone  jar,  closely  covered,  or  seal  in 
glass  jars. 


Soft  Sour  Cream  Icing* 

One  cup  of  brown  sugar,  three-fourths 
cup  of  sour  cream,  one-eiglith  teaspoon 
soda,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Boil  the  sugar,  cream  and 
soda  until  the  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  it  is  dropped  in  cold  water;  then 
add  the  butter  and  vanilla.  Remove  (he 
mixture  from  the  tire,  cool  it,  and  beat  it 
until  it  is  thick. 
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Malaria 

One  of  our  readers  who  lives  in  Florida 
has  written  to  ask  for  information  about 
malaria.  Two  members  of  this  family 
have  been  desperately  ill  with  the  disease. 

It  was  believed  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  through  drinking  water. 

This  belief  is  incorrect.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  that  water  could  play  a  part  in 
the  contraction  of  malarial  fever  is  that 
stagnant  water  attracts  mosquitoes,  and 
mosquitoes  bring  with  them  the  germs  of 
malaria. 

Mosquitoes  are  the  only  means  by 
which  anyone  can  get  the  disease.  It  is 
not  contagious  nor  communicable.  It  it 
breaks  out  in  a  family,  ami  several  mem¬ 
bers  are  afflicted,  it  does  so  solely  be¬ 
cause  several  members  have  been^bitten 
by  some  one  or  more  “Anopheles  mos¬ 
quitoes.  (They  are  the  only  kind  that 
impart  the  deadly  germs,  but  they  look 
like  any  other  mosquito.) 

The  above  stated  facts  have  been 
proved  time  and  time  again.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars,  many  years  of 
time,  have  been  spent  in  studying  ma¬ 
laria.  and  science  has  shown  that  in  no 
other  way  is  it  contracted.  People  who 
live  in  malaria-infested  districts  sleep  out 
of  doors  with  safety  and  freedom  from 
the  dread  disease  if — and  only  if — they 
sleep  within  screened  enclosures.  One 
scientist  has  remarked  that  "A  yard  of 
screen  in  the  window  is  better  than  a 
yard  of  crape  on  the  door,"’  and  yet  many 
people  sleep  in  open  spaces  or  in  bed¬ 
rooms  with  no  screening  at  all.  It  is  to 
such  as  these  that  malaria  is  apt  to  come, 
if  mosquitoes  are  flying  about. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  sleep  with  windows 
closed.  Fresh  air  is  needed;  then,  too, 
mosquitoes  may  come  into  the  room  while 
the  window  is  open  in  the  daytime. 
Screening,  wherever  mosquitoes  are,  is 
the  onlv  safety  measure. 

Babies  should  sleep,  Spring,  Summer 
and  Fall,  at  least,  in  screened-in  cribs. 
These  can  be  made  at  home  but  home¬ 
made  ones  may  not  be  safe  since  tiny 
holes  may  be  left,  or  be  made,  through 
which  mosquitoes  can  crawl.  There  are 
screened-in  cribs  on  the  market  which 
last  for  many  years.  They  protect  the 
little  one  awake  or  asleep.  They  may  be 
used  as  play-pens  as  well  as  cribs.  They 
are  the  “safety-first”  plan  for  a  baby. 
Malaria  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of 
age  groups;  it  is  contracted  by  the  new¬ 
born  infant  or  his  great-grandmother 
with  equal  ease  and  with  perhaps  the 
same  results,  which  are,  all  too  often, 
fatal. 

l)o  you  remember  how  the  old  folks 
used  to  think  that  air  at  night  was  bad? 
They  did  not  know  why.  but  this  they 
did  know:  if  they  stayed  out  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  within  a  few  days 
thereafter  they  might  suffer  from  “chills 
and  fever.”  Night  air  was  blamed  be¬ 
cause  no  other  cause  wras  then  known.  Is 
it  a  factor?  Only  in  so  far  as  it  seems 
to  be  enjoyed  by  mosquitoes.  I  have  said 
that  the  Anopheles  mosquito  “looks  like 
any  other.”  It  is  best  to  kill  and  avoid 
all'  mosquitoes,  regardless  of  how  they 
may  look.  But,  because  someone  may 
check  up  on  that  statement  I  will  quality 
it  a  bit.  If  you  want  to  take  the  time 
to  decide  whether  a  certain  mosquito  is 
harmful  or  not,  you  may  examine  him  on 
the  wall — never  while  he  sits  on  your 
hand,  for  you  may  find  out  too  late  that 
he  was  a  deadly  Anopheles.  On  the  wall 
you  may  note  that  the  Anopheles  stands 
up  straight ;  he  is  not  a  “hunchback”  as 
the  other  mosquitoes  are.  But  who  wants 
to  study  the  posture  of  a  mosquito  any¬ 
way?  Onc-e  he  has  bitten  you,  and  left 
within  your  blood  stream  the  germs  of 
malaria,  a  ""mosquito  lias  done  his  worst. 
When  the  chills  and  fever  develop  they 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  three  different 
types :  one  is  called  “tertian,  because 
the  cycle  of  its  life  ends  the  third  day  ; 
one  is  called  “quartan”  because  its  life 
cycle  is  finished  on  the  fourth  day ;  and 
the  other  is  given  a  long  name  ending  in 
“autumnal”  because  it  produces  a  malaria 
which  comes  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall. 
This  last  one  has  a  life  cycle  of  varying 
lengths,  sometimes  24,  sometimes  72 
hours. 

Occasionally  two  groups  enter  the  blood 
stream  through  the  bites  of  two  different 
mosquitoes.  Then  the  results  are  very 
bad  indeed.  For  if  one  group  is  tertian, 
we  will  say,  and  the  other  is  quartan, 
there  may  be  chills  every  day  instead  of 
every  other  or  every  third.  If  only  one 
type  is  present  the  patient  may  feel  per¬ 
fectly  well  on  the  days  between  the  chills 
and  fevers. 

Now  not  all  chills  and  fever  indicate 
malaria.  Only  the  family  physician  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  the  cause  of  such 
symptoms  is.  The  term  “malaria”  should 
never  be  used  unless  the  doctor  has  found 
the  parasites  themselves.  Just  “feeling 
tired”  and  lacking  in  ambition  is  not 
malaria.  It  has  definite  symptoms,  and 
as  the  disease  progresses  these  symptoms 
may  become  much  worse. 

The  autumnal  type  has  less  marked 
symptoms  than  the  other  two  have  but — 
it  is  the  most  dangerous  type  of  all.  It 
causes  many  patients  to  become  extreme¬ 
ly  anemic  and  emaciated.  It  frequently  is 
complicated  by  other  diseases. 

Malaria  is  a  dangerous  disease.  No  one 
need  have  it  if  he  or  she  is  careful. 
Babies  and  small  children  will  have  to 


be  protected  by  their  elders.  The  screen¬ 
ing  of  all  windows,  especially  those  in 
the  bedrooms  and  the  nursery ;  the  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  all  pools  or  puddles  of  stag¬ 
nant  water ;  the  pouring  of  oil  on  all 
water  which  must  stand  but  is  apt  to  get 
stagnant ;  these  are  the  best  preventive 
measures.  Tall  weeds  also  should  be  cut 
away,  as  they  form  ideal  breeding  places. 

If  a  person  suffers  from  a  chill  and 
then  runs  a  high  fever,  the  doctor  should 
be  called  at  once.  It  may  not  be  malaria, 
but  such  symptoms  are  always  serious. 

How  to  care  for  the  chills  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  column  under  the  date 
of  January  20,  1934.  How  to  take  the 
temperature  was  told  in  the  column  of 
December  10.  1932.  What  to  do  for  a 
faver  was  explained  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruray  17,  1934.  Now  what  to  do  to  cure 
malaria  is  something  which  the  doctor 
must  tell  you.  He  alone  will  be  the  one 
to  prescribe.  Here’s  hoping  though,  that 
none  of  our  readers  will  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  ever  having  to  find  out  what  to 
do,  since  malaria  is  so  easily  prevented. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Two  Chocolate  Cakes 

Who  likes  chocolate  cake?  Now  don’t 
all  speak  at  once.  What  party  or  picnic 
would  be  complete  without  a  big  chocolate 
cake  or  two?  And  when  the  season  for 
picnics  is  here,  many  a  mother  who  is 
tired  of  making  cakes  by  the  same  old 
rule,  may  want  to  try  something  different. 
Here  is  a  cake  that  is  very  rich  and  yet 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Butterfly  Applique. — This  butterfly  pattern  may 
be  used  either  for  a  quilt  or  for  a  pillow  top. 
The  butterflies  may  be  made  all  alike  or  various 
prints  used.  The  quilt  we  saw  did  not  have 
any  two  butterflies  alike,  and  this  is  useful  in 
taking  care  of  accumulated  scraps  about  the 
house.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents,  two  patterns 
25  cents.  The  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15 
cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

never  fails  to  turn  out  light.  A  boiled 
frosting  (with  granulated  sugar  and  egg 
whites)  goes  better  on  this  cake,  although 
a  confectioner's  sugar  icing  may  be  used 
if  it  isn't  spread  on  too  generously. 

Creole  Cake— Stir  one-half  cup  strong 
coffee  infusion  into  one-third  cup  cocoa 
and  let  stand  until  cool.  Cream  one-half 
cup  butter  and  add  gradually  two  cups 
of  brown  sugar.  Stir  in  three  egg  yolks 
which  have  been  beaten  until  thick. 
Gradually  stir  in  the  coffee  and  cocoa 
mixture  and  add  one  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cup  heavy  sour  cream. 
Sift  in  two  cups  of  flour  and  last  add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  until  stiff.  Bake  in  layer 
cake  tins  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  cake  not  quite 
so  rich,  the  following  recipe  is  easy  to 
make  and  also  inexpensive. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake.  —  Mix  together 
one-lmlf  cup  of  cocoa  and  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  with  one-half  cup  cold  water 
and  let  stand.  Cream  two-thirds  cup 
shortening  and  stir  in  gradually  1%  cup 
granulated  sugar.  Add  two  beaten  eggs 
and  then  stir  in  the  cocoa  mixture.  Add 
alternately  21/j  cups  flour  and  one  cup 
sour  milk.  Last  add  a  teaspoon  of  va¬ 
nilla  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Bake 
in  large  loaf  tin  in  moderate  oven.  This 
is  very  good  with  a  fudge  frosting  made 
by  cooking  together  until  it  reaches  the 
soft-ball  stage,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  cocoa,  one-half  cup  sour 
cream  and  a  teaspoon  of  butter.  After 
removing  from  fire,  beat  until  it  starts 
to  thicken  and  then  add  a  teaspoon  of 
vanilla  and  spread  quickly.  MRS.  f.  f. 


Cold  Cream 

One  ounce  white  wax.  one  ounce  sper¬ 
maceti,  one-fourth  pint  oil  of  almonds. 
Shave  the  wax  and  spermaceti,  add  to 
the  oil  in  an  earthen  jar.  and  stand  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  until  the  wax  and  spermaceti  are 
melted.  Then  remove  from  stove,  keep¬ 
ing  the  jar  in  the  vessel  of  hot  water,  and 
stir  in  four  ounces  of  rose  water.  Stir 
until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and  keep  on 
stirring  till  nearly  cold.  Put  in  small 
glass  or  pottery  jars.  This  is  a  very  old 
family  recipe,  received  more  than  80 
years  ago  from  an  English  lady  of  title ; 
it  is  very  soothing,  and  safe  for  the  most 
delicate  skin. 


Buy  NO  Insurance 

until  ijou  /earn  about 

POSTAL  LIFE’S  jSg  POLICY 


Due  to  conditions,  many  people  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  insur¬ 
ance,  and  many  others  feel  that  they 
can’t  afford  any.  To  meet  this  situation. 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  has  de¬ 
signed  this  special  Dollar-A -Month  policy . 
It  is  a  unique  policy  in  that  it  costs  only 
$1.00  a  month,  no  matter  what  your  age 

may  be,  from  18  to  50  years. _ 

The  amount  of  insurance  that 
this  dollar  a  month  will  buy, 
however,  varies  with  the  age. 

Por  example: — at  age  18  it 
will  buy  $1275  worth;  at  age 
25,  $1085;  at  age  30,  $948;  at 
age  35,  $813.  To  find  out  what 
it  will  buy  at  your  age,  see  the 
table  below. 


The  rate  of  $1.00  a  month — 
less  than  25c  a  week — is  just 
one-half  of  the  permanent  pre¬ 
mium  rate.  In  other  words, 
because  most  men  who  have 
wives  and  families  to  support 
want  to  give  them  the  utmost 
protection  at  a  rate  they  can 
afford  during  the  next  five 
years  while  conditions  are  improving,  the 
premium  for  the  first  five  years  has  been 
modified  to  one-half  the  permanent  pre¬ 
mium.  From  the  sixth  year  on  this  policy 
costs  you  only  the  low  rate  permanent  pre¬ 
mium  of  $2.00  a  month.  This  premium 
may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  divi¬ 
dends  Postal  pays  you  as  earned  and 
declared  by  the  Company. 

This  exceptional  policy,  therefore,  has 
a  two-fold  advantage.  First,  it  costs  you 
less  during  the  next  five  years  of  transi¬ 
tion  to  better  times ;  and  Second,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  year  you  start  pay¬ 
ing  the  $2.00  premiums — but  based  on  the 
lower  rates  of  your  present  age,  not  what 
it  will  be  five  years  from  today.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  you  receive  Old  Line, 


DESIGNED 
FOR  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE 
LET  THEIR 
INSURANCE 
LAPSE  OR 
WHO  FEEL 
THEY  CAN’T 
AFFORD  ANY 


LEGAL  RESERVE  Insurance, 
with  cash  values  and  standard  policy  pro¬ 
visions  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

YOU  DEAL  DIRECT 

Only  Postal  can  give  you  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  value  like  this,  for  Postal  sells  direct 
by  mail  and  has  no  agents — you  save  on 
agents’  commissions.  , 

You  buy  this  policy  direct  from  Postal 
at  its  home  office  in  New  York. 
A  SAFE,  SOUND  COMPANY 
For  the  past  29  years  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company  has 
been  providing  insurance  di- 
rect-by-mail  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  thrifty  people  in 
every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  has  paid  out  more  than 
$40,000,000  to  its  policy  holders 
and  their  beneficiaries. 

Postal  Lifp  does  business  un¬ 
der  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department  and  is  subject  to 
the  United  States  Postal 
Authorities  everywhere. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
-WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

It’s  easy  to  buy  this  Dollar  Policy  by 
mail  from  Postal.  The  table  below 
shows  how  much  insurance  a  dollar  will 
buy  at  your  age.  If  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  spend  $2.00  a  month,  you  can 
buy  twice  as  much,  or  $3.00  will  buy 
three  times  as  much,  etc.  Then  fill  in 
the  coupon  below  and  send  it  with  your 
first  month’s  premium  to  the  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company.  That’s  ail  you  do. 
You  get  your  money  back  if  your  ap¬ 
plication  is  not  accepted.  You  take  no 
risk. 

Don’t  turn  over  this  page  until  you 
have  clipped  the  coupon  below — it  may  be 
the  most  important  thing  you  have  ever 
done.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


Note  What 

$1  a  Month  Buys 

Age  Amt. 

Age  Amt. 

>8 

$1275 

35  $813 

19 

1248 

36 

786 

20 

1221 

37 

759 

21 

1194 

38 

734 

22 

1167 

39 

708 

23 

1  140 

40 

682 

24 

1112 

41 

657 

25 

1085 

42 

632 

26 

1057 

43 

607 

27 

1030 

44 

583 

28 

1003 

45 

559 

29 

976 

46 

535 

30 

948 

47 

512 

31 

921 

48 

489 

32 

894 

49 

467 

33 

866 

50 

445 

34 

840 

i 

FOR  JUNIORS 

( 1 0  yrs.  to  20  yrs.) 

We  also  issue  a 

$1 

policy  for  Juniors. 

For  free  information 

write  Dept. 

p,  —  _  TEAR  OFF—  MAIL  TODAY  —  —  —  —  —  * 

I  POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Arthur  Jordan.  Pres. 

■  Dept. 669,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  apply  for  a  life  insurance  policy  in  accordance  with  your  offer. 

I  My  exact  date  and  year  of  birth  was . . 

*  My  occupation  is . . 

■  Nationality  . . 

I  1  wish  to  pay  a  premium  of  □  $1.  □  $2.  □  $3.  □  $ _ per  month.  This 

*  entitles  me  to . worth  of  insurance.  I  enclose  the  first  month’s 

I  premium  which  will  be  returned  to  me  if  my  application  is  not  accepted. 


Name 


Street  and  Number 


City 


State 


WORLD'S  LOWEST  PRICED  QUALITY  HOME 


Buy  direct  from 
Mill.  Save  $200 
to  $800.  Price 
includes  all 
lumber  readi- 
cut,  millwork, 
windows,  doors, 
interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roofing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish  and  stains.  We  pay  freight. 
BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  Aladdin’s  fa¬ 
mous  Readi-Cut  System  saves  labor  costs 
and  lumber  waste.  Complete  plans  for 


WE  PAY 


FREIGHT 


quick,  easy  erection. 

CDCC  rpDlnd  shows  many  designs  in  Homes, 
*  ™LX  buldlUg  SummerCottages.Garages.Fill- 
ing  Stations,  Tourist  Cottages  and  Roadside  Stores.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address  nearest  office.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  540. 


5-ROOMS 

SHIPPED 

ANYWHERE 


ALADDIN 


READI- 

CUT 


ALUMINUM  PROTECTED  LUMBER 

. . . . . ^ 

:  MAIL  THIS  COUPON-ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE  ; 

-  The  ALADDIN  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich,  or  Portland,  Ore.  ; 

I  Send  free,  new  Catalog.  No.  540  ; 

“  Name - -  2 

Z  Street _ _ _  j 

I  City _ State -  ; 


BACKACHES 

CAUSED  BY 

MOTHERHOOD 

Those  months  before  baby  comes 
put  such  a  heavy  strain  on  mother’s 
I  muscles,  that  she  frequently  suffers 
'  for  years. 

Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  do  won¬ 
ders  for  such  backaches.  They  draw 
the  blood  to  the  painful  spot — 
^  -  i  whether  it  he  on  the  hack,  sides, 

;s,  arms  or  shoulder.  This  has  a  warm,  stimulat- 
g  effect,  and  the  pain  soon  vanishes.  It  takes 
ily  2  seconds  to  put  on  an  Allcock's  Porous 
aster,  and  it  feels  as  good  as  a  $2  massage 
eatment.  , 

Don’t  take  anything  but  Allcoek’s  Plasters, 
ley’re  best  because  they  bring  quickest  relief, 
isy  to  apply.  Over  5  million  people  have  used 
lcock’s,  the  original  porous  plaster.  They  stay  on 
n  c*er .  All  drueeists  sell  Allcock’s  Plasters — only  25c. 


The  Soap  That’s  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cuticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address!  ‘‘Cuticura,’’  Dept  12B,  Malden,  Maes. 

it  a  n UP  For  Russ  and  Hand- Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  ft  K  l\|\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  mlilU  Bartlett  Yarn  Milia,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


Super-Speed  Amazes 

Housewives— Pays  Agents 

Hoas  ewi ve  s 
everywhere  are 

astounded  by  the  pa.  tfap 

speed,  efficiency  L0  jZD 

and  economy  of  ^ 
the  new  Diamond  —  n^u 

Self-Heating  Iron.  a  waJ 

Better  than  gas  , 

or  electricity  —  at  H  the  cost.  No  wires,  no  hose,  no  attachments 
to  bother  with.  Quick,  regulated,  uniform  heat.  Cuts  ironing 
time  in  half.  Irons  big  washing  for  only  lc.  Burns  96%  air— only 
4%  common  kerosene  [coal  oil].  Handsome,  rustproof,  CtiKO- 
MIUM  finish  insure*  lifelong  service.  No  wonder  agents  like 
Morris  have  made  $15  to  $26  and  more  In  a  day. 

UAMC  TDIAI  Write  today  for  full  particulars.  80-day  trial 
nUmC  I  111  HU  offer,  and  proof  of  big  money  opportunity. 
AKRON  LAMP  &  MFC.  CO.,  679  Iron  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


★  L.  TATRO 

FARM  RADIOS 


6  VO  LT  QQ 

No  “B”  &  “C**  _  J  # 

Batteries,  lc  a 

Jbv  to  onerate.  w 


VOLT 


No  “B”  &  “C”  1  #  Original  Farm  Light 

Batteries,  lc  a  Plant  Radio  .  .  All 

day  to  operate.  ^  Electric  Operation. 

Send  for  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer  and  Free  Plans  for  Making 
Wind  Power  Battery  Charger. 

L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


ATHTUBS— SIB,  Basins— S4. 50,  Sinlctubs—  $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  BoiierS, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’c,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Fashions 
in  Feeds 


TT  seems  to  me  that  there  are  fashions  in  feeds  just  like  in 
dresses.  I  know  it,  because  we  have  pioneered  before 
in  Feed  Manufacturing. 

What  we  introduced  in  the  science  of  feeding,  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  attempts  at  copying,  bringing  out  “something  just 
as  good”  or  for  “the  same  purpose”  —  So  what  we  first 
brought  out  became  the  Feed  Fashion. 

And  you  will  notice  that  new  feeds  are  generally  introduced 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  heavy 
feeding  season.  But  we  first  offered 


in  the  Spring,  just  before  cows  went  on  to  grass.  It  was 
the  time  of  year  when  the  butterfat  percentage  of  milk 
goes  down. 

We  felt  certain  Creamatine  would  stand  the  test  of  going 
against  the  trend  and  we  wanted  you  dairymen  to  see  what 
Creamatine  would  do  under  the  worst  conditions. 

Creamatine  has  now  proven  its  case  in  ALL  seasons.  You 
can  buy  it  with  confidence,  that  it  will  increase  the  butterfat 
percent  in  your  milk  and  make  your  milk  checks  big  enough 
to  have  some  left  for  things  you’ve  wanted  and  needed 
for  a  long  time. 

If  Creamatine  is  not  obtainable  from  your  dealer,  write 
us.  We’ll  see  that  you  get  it. 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc, 


{  #  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


RATI 
MOLES 
ANTS 

Woodchucks 

(G»  round  hogs) 

Cyanogas  goes  and  gets  them  all — with  gas 
that  kills  them  instantly  in  their  dens.  A  few 
cents’  worth  cleans  out  a  rat  hole  or  chuck 
hole.  Saves  feed,  eggs,  chicks,  crops,  etc. 
Recommended  by  County  Agents.  Sold  at 
Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  General  Stores. 

FREE  Booklet — Write  Dept.  D4 
American  Cyanamld  &  Chemical  Corp. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City 
V,  LB.  45 1  1  LB.  7 St  5  LBS.  $3.00, 


Ccrmlnq  tar  ^ 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  Set. 


SALE 
R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Cockerels 

Sired  by  pedigreed  cocks  whose  female  relatives 
laid  up  to  278  eggs.  The  cockerels  are  from  hens 
which  have  averaged  73%  %  since  the  Fall  of 
1933  on  trap-nest  records. 

Pric*  —  $10.00  each 

LANEWAY  FARM  -  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


WAGONMAN 

__We  Furnish  Capital— 

A  great  responsible,  successful,  45  year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  in  merchandise!  Let  us  start  you  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  business  that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself. 
Become  an  Authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle 
the  complete  McConnon  Line — no  red  tape.  We  finance 
you  with  complete  stock.  You  extend  credit  to  your 
lriends  and  customers  when  and  if  you  please.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  these  “stock  furnished’’  propositions 
are  open.  Each  one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to 
put  some  money  In  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady 
men  who  write  promptly  are  assured  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Write  TODAY  and  ask  for  special  offer.  Address 
McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  “The  House  of  Friendly 
Service”,  Desk  82JD  Winona,  Minnesota. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


•  • 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St-,  New  York 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method.”  Testing  done  under  my  Person¬ 
al  Supervision.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Cash  or  COD.  Cert.  3480.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.30-100.  Started  chicks  10c  ca.  &  up. 
Prepaid  100%  live  del.  guar.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested  for  Pullorum  disease  (BWD)  antigen  method. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular,  full  description 
of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 

or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

nAP  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS.  Healthy, 
DUiJ  Sturdy.  S.  C.  Special  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  blood-tested  flocks.  12  wks.  59c,  14  wks. 
68c,  16  wks.  75c,  18  wks.  82c,  20  wks.  90c.  Ready  to 
Lay  $1.  Yearling  Hens  65c.  C.O.D  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

HUSKY  CHICKS  BAANRo&RWi.RS 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Prices  have  been  moderately  firm  on  most  pro¬ 
duce  offered  on  the  Boston  markets  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  On  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
supplies  have  not  increased  as  heavily  as  is 
usual  during  August  and  glutted  conditions  have 
been  rare. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  fairly  firm  Native  Wealthy  best  $1  to 
$1.50,  Gravensteiins  small  $1  to  $1.35,  poorer 
lower:  large  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Dutchess  75  to  90c  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Native 
bclul.  18  bchs.  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Cut  off 
50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Broccoli.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  bchd.  75c  to  $1.25,  mostlv  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  32-qt.  crate,  native  best  13  to  10c,  poorer 
10c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best,  native  18  heads  white  50  to  85c,  few 
fancjr  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  few  sales 
05c  50-lb.  sack. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  40c,  few  50e.  Cut  off  50  to 
8oc  std.  bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.— Supply  moderately  light.  Demand 
good.  Native  0  to  12  heads  75c  to  $1,  poorer 
50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  $2.25  to  $2.50  crt. 

Celery. — .Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  Na¬ 
tive  00  to  90c,  few  fancy  $1  doz.  bchs  N  Y 

£o"ooales  P  t0  ^2'25  2  3  crate-  N.  J.  $1.5  0to 
$2  2-3  crate. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  00  ears  yellow  ord.  35  to  05c,  fanev 
75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  yellow  00  ears 
00  to  75c  bag. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  light,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  Early  Blacks  $2.25  to  $2.75  %-bbI.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  best  50  to  75c,  few  $1.  poorer  lower, 
many  worthless,  std.  bu.  box.  No  others  noted 
Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  40c,  few 
50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  S2  50  to 
$3.50.  few  best  $4  crt..  poorer  lower.  '  N.  Y.. 
24  heads,  best,  60  to  75e:  poorer  35c  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  Mass.  75  to  85c  50-lb.  bag. 
N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Xnd.  white  $1.75.  few 
$1.50  50-lb.  bag.  Wash.  Yalentias  $1.50  to 
$1.75  50-lb.  bag. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapp’s  Favorite  75c  to  $1,  poorer  lower. 
Bartletts  few  sales  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — -Supply  moderately  heavv,  demand 
fair.  Native  hot  50  to  75c,  sweet  50  to  75c,  few 
85e  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good, 
market  steady.  Native  60  to  65c  60-lb.  bag. 
N.  .1.  and  L.  X.,  few  sales  $1.10  to  $1.20  100-lb. 
bag.  Me.  $1.10  to  $1.15,  poorer  lower  100-lb. 
bag. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  50  to  60  bchs.  outdoor  15  to  30c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Romaine.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  25  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.  No  others  noted. 

Squash. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  25  otSOc  std.  bu.  box.  Green, 
small  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Turban  $1.25 
to  $1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native  outdoor  35  to  00c  25-ll>. 
bskt.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.,  30  to  40c 
%- bu.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  no  offerings;  No.  2 
Timothy  $25  to  $25.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$22.50  to  $23.50:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $24  to 
$25.  Stock  hay  $21  to  $21.50  ton.  Oat  straw 
No.  1  $18.50  to  $19  ton.  White  oats  clipped, 
38  to  40  lbs.,  67  to  68c;  36  to  38  lbs.,  65  to  66c 
bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  28c; 
firsts  26  to  27%c;  seconds  25  to  25%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  38c;  extras  34c  doz.  White  specials  33 
to  34c  doz.  Western  henneries,  specials  brown 
31  to  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  20c;  3  to 
4  lbs.  14  to  16c.  Native  fancy  18  to  20c.  Roost¬ 
ers  9  to  12c.  Broilers  native  20  to  23e.  Live  poul¬ 
try  steady.  Fowl  17  to  18c.  Leghorns  14  to  15c. 
Chickens  18  to  20c.  Broilers  15  to  18c.  Roosters 
8  to  10c  lb. 

Cheese  (Jobbing). — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held 
extras  18%  to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18%e;  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15%  to  16c;  firsts  15  to  15%e.  Western 
field  extras  18  to  18%c;  firsts  17  to  17%c; 
fresh  extras  15%  to  16c;  fresh  firsts  14%  "to 
15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.  (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade). — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.75  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $5.  Yellow 
Eyes  $5  to  $5.25.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.25.  Lima 
$6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  generally  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  29%  to  30c, 
clothing  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing  31c, 

clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  32c, 

clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  31c, 
clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing  75  to  77c, 
clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  68  to  72c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  00  to  62c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  53  to  55c, 

clothing  51  to  53c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  75  to  77c, 

clothing  08  to  70e;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  75c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  66  to  68e, 

clothing  62  to  64c;  %  blood,  combing  00  to  62c, 

clothing  57  to  58c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.- — Supply  moderate  to  light,  market  75c 
higher,  demand  active.  Bulk  of  sales  $6.75  to 
$7.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  normal,  market  on  cows  25  to 
50c  lower,  bulls  mostly  steady,  vealers  steady, 
demand  generally  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
steady,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head,  $75  to  $90; 
good,  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $45  to  $60;  common, 
$30  to  $45. 
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President . 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


Philadelphia  Marekts 

Butter.  27  to  31c:  eggs,  24  to  30c:  live  fowls, 
19  to  21c;  chickens,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  13c: 
dressed  fowls.  16  to  17c;  chickens.  25  to  27c: 
apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  string  beans,  bu..  25 
to  50c;  cabbage,  ton,  $13.50  to  $17;  cantaloupes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  sweet  corn.  100,  $1  to  $1.25; 
onions.  50  lbs..  50c  to  $1.75;  peaches,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $2.90:  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu.,  $1:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  85  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle. — '"Western  fed  averaging  1,450  lbs. 
S9.25;  W.  Va.  cattle  averaging  1,259  lbs., 
”8.15;  general  top  choice  vealers,  $8.50. 


PIIILETS  lor 
Large-Size  Winter  Eggs 

12,  14.  16,  18  WEEKS  OLD 

From  24  to  30-oz.  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm.  Just  what  you  need  to  give  you  a  steady 
flow  of  large,  marketable  eggs.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  9  Mass.  State  Institutions  for  3 
consecutive  years. 

CHICKS  —  R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross, 

great  for  broilers  and  good  layers.  Also  straight 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks,  both  sexes;  Sexed  R.  I.  Red 
Baby  Bullets  (90%  Sex  Guaranteed)  ;  and  Sexed 
Baby  Cockerels  for  broilers  and  roasters. 

All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (pullomm  disease)  by  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method  under  supervision  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Experiment  Station.  $r,00  Bond 
posted  to  protect  you  against  any  possible  loss 
Irom  B.W.D. 

Write  for  Catalog  Price  List  and  Announce¬ 
ment  of  New  Cross  Breed. 


Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


k  MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


New  Nampshirb 


A  Superior 

Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of  ,, 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili-  gl 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Priced. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  lor  Hatching.  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed ,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  "White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 
Tested  by  tube.aggl.  method  forB.W.  D. 
Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100%  safe-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BBSS 


Wi 


“WELL  BRED WELL  BREEDERS” 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  by  the  Official 
State  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  NO  REACTORS 
FOUND.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


R.I. Reds 


BROILER  CHICKS 
Fast-Maturing  —  Good- Feathering 
STRAIGHT  REDS  from  specially  selected 
meat-type  flocks.  Moss  Cross  (B.  Rock-R.  I. 
Red)  develop  into  barred  birds;  grow  fast: 
bring  top  prices. 

PULLETS — From  same  stock  that  led  latest 
completed  Farmingdaie  (N.  Y. )  Contest  in 
Red  class. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Breeders  State  Tested  (Tube  Agglutination 
Method.  Supervision  Mass.  Exp.  Station.) 

x  It  (Cert.  956) 
TI.EBORO,  MASS- 


MOSS  FARM  ATTLI 


Maple  Lawn  CHICKS  fF’TttCFS 

Comp.  Code.  592.  100  500  1000 

Itar.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Rods. $6.50  $32.50  $65 

hh  N\  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37-50  75 

_ )  Chicks  for  sale  every  Monday  &  Thurs¬ 
day.  Breeders  blood- tested,  stained  anti- 
gen  method  for  BWD ;  reactors  removed. 
$1  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

I  Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAHsterville.  Pa- 
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The  Henyard 


Hens  Quit  Laying 

I  have  85  hens  one  year  old ;  they 
started  laying  January  1  and  have  layed 
almost  8,000  eggs.  Now  I  am  getting  32 
to  42  a  day.  The  man  I  sell  to  tells  me 
I  should  sell  them,  for  they  will  stop 
laying  in  August  and  will  not  start  again 
till  next  Spring,  by  that  time  they  have 
oaten  np  all  the  profit  I  have  made  now. 
The  breed  I  have  is  R.  I.  Red  crossed 
with  Brown  Leghorn  which  makes  a  very 
good  layer.  I  have  150  pullets  four 
months  August  6.  How  should  I  feed 

them?  How  many  hens  should  I  keep 

in  a  house  8x14  and  8x10?  What  can  I 
do  to  stop  hens  from  eating  their  eggs? 

Rhode  Island.  J.  R.  H. 

Good  hens  should  not  stop  laying  in 
August  after  less  than  a  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  remain  idle  until  the  following 
Spring.  There  are  few  poultrymen  who 
do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  keep  their 
yearlings  over  at  least  another  laying 

period  and  there  are  many  individual 
hens  that  will  lay  profitably  for  three  or 
more  years.  The  common  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  keep  the  pullets  over  two  years 
of  production,  culling  out  those  that  stop 
laying  and  molt  early  (June  or  July)  of 
their  first  year  of  production  and  expect¬ 
ing  the  remainder  to  lay  into  the  Fall 
months  before  molting  and  then  take  but 
two  or  three  months  vacation  before  re¬ 
suming. 

Your  hens  must  have  been  of  a  late 
hatch  if  they  did  not  start  laying  until 
the  first  of  January  of  their  pullet  year. 
Your  four-month-old  pullets  should  now 
be  on  the  regular  laying  ration  that  you 
expect  to  continue  through  the  Winter. 
Layers  should  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  each  in  their 
quarters;  more  is  desirable. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  egg  eat¬ 
ing  that  I  know,  and  all  methods  fail  at 
times,  is  to  give  the  flock  liberty  out  of 
doors.  If  necessary  to  confine  them  to  a 
small  yard  and  their  poultry  house,  you 
should  gather  the  eggs  several  times  daily, 
and  watch  for  the  offenders,  perhaps 
•nly  one  or  two  in  the  flock.  A  yolk- 
smeared  face  and  bill  of  an  otherwise 
innocent  appearing  hen  should  condemn 
her  to  the  entertainment  of  the  pastor  at 
his  first  subsequent  visit.  M.  B.  D. 


Turkey  With  Large  Crop 

1  have  a  turkey  that  has  a  crop  hang¬ 
ing  low.  She  also  acts  sleepy.  What  is 
the  matter?  J.  L.  H. 

New  York. 

Very  likely  this  turkey  has  a  distended 
crop  from  eating  dried  grass  or  other  in¬ 
digestible  substances.  This  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  “feel”  of  the  crop  upon 
manipulating  it.  If  found  to  be  the  case, 
you  may  be  able  to  soften  the  mass  by 
giving  warm  water,  and  to  force  the  soft¬ 
ened  mass  onward  by  gentle  manipulation 
of  the  crop.  If  not,  and  you  care  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  surgical  operation,  you  may 
open  the  crop  with  a  sharp  blade  and  re¬ 
move  the  lodged  mass,  carefully  sewing 
up  the  incision  again  with  fine  silk,  clos¬ 
ing  the  crop  first,  then  the  skin  over  it. 
If  the  crop  is  soft,  evidently  containing 
fluid,  the  trouble  may  be  “sour  crop”  or 
indigestion  and  a  little  soda  given  in  wa¬ 
ter  as  a  sweetener  from  time  to  time,  the 
turkey,  meanwhile,  being  fed  upon  soft 
food.  B.  D. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  10-11. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Buttle 
Greek,  Mich.  Secretary,  George  L.  Slate, 
N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  10-15.  —  Albany  -  Schenectady 
County  Fair,  Altament,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14. — Second  annual  show,  Peeks- 
R ill  “Hudson  Valley”  Dahlia  and  Gladio¬ 
lus  Society,  and  fifth  annual  show  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Peekskill,  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15-16. — Combined  annual  flower 
shows  of  the  New  Jersey  Dahlia  Society 
and  the  Bergen  County  Gardeners  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Bell-Ho  Riding  Academy,  413 
Wearimus  Road,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-22.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  24-27.  —  Annual  Trenton  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  28.  —  Second  annual  Central 
Rural  School  Day  and  Fair,  Central 
School  No.  1,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Science  course  for  professional 
gardeners,  continuing  12  weeks,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  in  rooms  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Registrations  made  through  Dr. 
F.  T.  McLean,  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935. — Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Large  Chicken  Liver 

I  found  a  chicken  liver  of  abnormal 
size.  It  weighed  1  lb.  7  ozs.  The  chick¬ 
en  was  a  Barred  Rock  rooster  11  months 
old,  apparently  in  perfect  condition.  It 
met  with  an  accident  so  we  killed  it  and 
discovered  this  large  liver.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

An  enlarged  liver  is  frequently  found 
in  disease  affecting  the  digestive  organs 
of  fowls  and  does  not  distinguish  any  par¬ 
ticular  one  from  others.  The  one  you 
found  is  certainly  a  marked  example  of 
the  weight  to  which  such  livers  may  at¬ 
tain  without  apparently  affecting  the 
bird’s  health.  m.  b.  d. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  egg  market  holds  firm.  Apple  supplies 
are  increasing,  but  prices  remain  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  31  to  32e;  tubs,  30  to  31c; 
firsts,  28  to  29e;  country  rolls,  29  to  31c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  10 
to  17c;  old  flats,  18  to  22c;  limburger,  17  to 
23c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy, 
35  to  36c;  grade  A,  20  to  30c;  grade  B.  23  to 
24c;  grade  C,  20  to  21c;  nearby  at  market,  22 
to  28c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  21c;  roasters,  18  to  25c;  fryers,  21  to  23c; 
roasters,  18  to  25c;  broilers,  20  to  21c;  ducks, 
17  to  18c;  turkeys,  19  to  27c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  12  to  17c;  roosters,  11c;  broilers, 
15  to  20c;  ducks,  12  to  13c;  geese,  9c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Duch¬ 
ess,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Alexander,  50c;  Worthy, 
Wealthy,  90c  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  75  to  90c; 
McIntosh,  00c  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  35  to  05c;  Idaho  bakers.  100-lb.  bag, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  sweets,  Va.,  bbl.,  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.25;  medium,  $3.50;  red  kidney.  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
marrow,  $5;  white  kidney,  $5.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  white, 
50-lb.  bag.  $2;  Yellow  Globe,  75c  to  $1;  Wash., 
Spanish,  $1.00  to  $1.65;  green,  doz.  behs.,  20 
to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupe,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  elderberries,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  grapes,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  00  to  85c;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3 
to  $5;  peaches,  %-bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  pears, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.25;  plums,  bu.,  90c  to  $2.25; 
prunes,  Wash.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  $1.25. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  bskt.,  $3  to  $4; 
beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35:  beets, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c;  bu.,  50c;  broccoli,  5-lb. 
bskt.,  15  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
celery,  beh..  45  to  50c;  chard,  doz.,  20  to  35c; 
corn,  doz.,  10  to  15e;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  75c; 
eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  endive,  doz.,  35  to 
05c;  escarole,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  40  to  00c;  mushrooms.  3-11).  bskt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  peas,  Col.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  peppers, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.75;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50c:  radishes, 
doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
squash,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.25:  tomatoes,  %-bu.  lug, 
50  to  00c;  turnips,  bu..  75  to  90c. 

Feeds.- — Flay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $23; 
Alfalfa,  $25;  oat  straw.  $17:  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $25;  standard  middlings,  $25;  red- 
dog,  $34;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $40.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $40.50;  gluten,  $30.10; 
hominy,  $32.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.30:  table 
eornmeal.  $2.26;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $0.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15;  clover,  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Bats  in  the  House 

Will  some  reader  tell  how  to  dislodge 
bats  from  the  attic  of  a  house?  H.  M.  G. 
New  York. 


WINTER  PACKINS  CASE 
FOR  BEE  HIVES 

Galvanized  Sheet  Metal 

Quickly  assembled  and  dis¬ 
mantled  by  sliding  seams. 
Stores  in  small  space. 
Wheather  proof,  very  dur¬ 
able  and  economical.  S2.75 
single  case,  S2.60  each  in 
package  of  5,  f.o.b.  Factory. 

CLARK  SPRAY  MACHINE  CO. 

Hartford,  Ohio 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  593. 


Miscellaneous 


BEES  AND  CROP  of  comb  honey;  40  swarms  to 
start  the  season  now  75,  and  over  4,000  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  still  on  the  hives;  75%  clover;  over 
75%  1934  queens;  hive  bodies  packed  with  honey; 
want  to  sell  just  as  it  is.  F.  W.  COREY,  R. 
D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE, — Loomis  corn  busker,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  cheap.  WALTER  HERMANN,  Calli- 
ccon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cow  horns,  7%  long  or  over.  C. 

NEIDERMEYER,  90  S'.  Washington  St.,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1,000  feet  of  2%-inch  used  galva¬ 
nized  pipe.  VIRGIL  H.  FORRENCE,  Peru, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Old  “Colt,”  and  “Paterson”  pistols, 
rifles  and  accessories.  JAMES  SERVEN, 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


TAKEN  FOR  debt,  must  sell,  electric  frank- 
furt  machine,  perfect,  cost  $60,  price  $15: 
large  round  double  steel  sign  $12.50.  KETTLES 
CLUB,  Hague,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  MILL,  in  first-class  condition;  capacity 
1,000  gallons  a  day.  GEORGE  GARLAND, 
Putney,  Vt. 


WANTED — Large-size  green  bone  cutter.  S. 
TUCKER,  Seaford,  Del. 


50  QUILTS,  beautiful,  circular;  $7.50  up.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm;  especially  good 
hunting;  cheap  rate.  L.  RUTHERFORD, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


(ADVERTISEMENT)  (ADVERTISEMENT) 


Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


Worm  Your  Flock  and  You  Strike  at  The 
Root  of  Poultry  Troubles 

M 


O  S  T  authorities  agree 


that  worm  infestation  is 
either  the  direct  or  a  serious 
contributing  cause  of  most 
poultry  diseases.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  I  would  like  to  help  poul¬ 
try  raisers  overcome  this  se¬ 
vere  handicap  by  explaining 
why  worm  infestation  leads 
to  poultry  troubles,  and  point 
out  practical  worming  methods. 

How  Worms  Cause  Poultry  Troubles 

Unfortunately,  most  birds  are  infest¬ 
ed  with  worms.  This  is  because  there 
are  literally  millions  of  worm  eggs  in 
almost  every  yard.  Although  the  use 
of  new  ground  and  careful  methods  of 
sanitation  help  to  eliminate  this  trou¬ 
ble,  many  of  these  eggs  are  picked  up 
with  the  feed  and  hatched  in  the  in¬ 
testines  of  your  poultry. 

Thousands  of  one  or  more  kinds  of 
worms  may  become  attached  to  or 
hidden  in  the  linings  of  the  intestines 
of  one  bird.  There,  the  worms  create 
a  severe  irritation  and  inflammation. 
This  causes  the  intestines  to  swell  and 
prevents  them  from  functioning  as  they 
should.  The  feed  which  the  bird  needs 
for  building  up  its  weight  is  wasted 
because  it  is  not  digested  properly.  In 
addition,  worms  give  off  poisons. 

Such  a  condition  naturally  results  in 
a  lowered  vitality.  Badly  infested  birds 
are  scrawny  in  appearance  and  run¬ 
down.  The  weakness  of  the  heart  and 
intestinal  organs  keeps  the  birds  from 
developing  and  makes  them  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  many  diseases.  Colds,  roup, 
bronchitis,  fowl  cholera,  typhoid,  etc., 
take  hold  and  cause  serious  losses. 
And  the  pouftry  raiser  finds  that  he 
or  she  has  gone  through  another  poul¬ 
try  season  in  vain.  Expected  profits 
do  not  materialize. 

You  should  not  wait  until  definite 
signs  of  worm  infestation  show  up, 
however,  before  worming  your  birds. 
Sometimes  the  damage  done  by  worms 


is  not  evident  until  it  has 
become  very,  very  serious. 
The  safest  thing  is  to  worm 
your  flock  now,  if  you  haven’t 
already  done  so.  And  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  line  of  caps, 
you  have  at  your  command 
a  complete  selection  of  the 
proper  individual  caps  for  the 
various  kinds  of  worms. 

Use  the  Correct  Preparation 

Authorities  agree  that  Nicotine  is 
the  most  effective  drug  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  round  worms  and  that  Ka- 
mala  is  most  effective  in  removing 
tape  worms.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  line  of  caps 
provides  these  ingredients  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  amounts.  They  are  also  properly 
coated  to  protect  their  freshness. 
They  are  easy  on  the  birds,  easy  to 
use  and  very  economical. 

Your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  has 
the  complete  line  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Caps  on  hand,  and  will  be  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  concerning  the  caps  to  use. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  help  you,  and 
we  recommend  that  you  find  out  who 
your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  is  and 
go  see  him.  If  you  prefer  the  flock 
treatment,  ask  your  dealer  for  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Avi-Tabs  or  Avi-Tone. 

Vaccinate  at  the  Same  Time 

While  worming  your  flock,  you  will 
find  it  wise  to  vaccinate  your  birds 
against  Roup  and  Colds  at  the  same 
handling.  It  will  pay  you  to  prevent 
these  diseases  by  vaccinating  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  (A  ri  -r  j? /  / 
Mixed  Bacterin. 

Ask  for  the  above  preparations  at  pour 
local  chick  hatchery,  feed,  drug,  poultry 
supply  or  general  store.  Prices:  Avi-Tabs, 
Z00  for  $1.75 j  Avi-Tone,  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  Phen-O- 
Sal  Tablets,  125  for  $1.00 ;  Mixed  Bacterin,  60 
dose  bottle,  $1.50;  Dr.  Salsbury's  line  of 
Worm  Caps;  Chick  Size,  prices  range  from 
100  for  60c  to  100  for  90c;  Adult  Size,  prices 
range  from  100  for  90c  to  100  for  $1.35;  larger 
quantities  at  lower  prices. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
725  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fw*  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


«r  TURN  Undergrade  APPLES  INTO 

DDfltITC  With  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider 
rnUr  I  I  O  Presses.  «  Write-  for  Bulletin  80-0. 

|THE  HYBRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Mount  Cikad,  Ohio 


SPECIAL 


MY  BEST  QUALITY 

Barred.  White  or  Buff 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  $3.50-50.  $6.75-100. 
W.  Giants  $9-100.  N.H.  Reds  $7-100.  H.  Mixed  $6.30- 
100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Certificate  7763. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HOI  I  YWnnn  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

nCJJLL.1  WUvJD  $75.00-1000.  Pullets  6-8 
10-12  weeks  old  37e  to  67c.  each. 


ME'ADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wehe&Chicks 


RAISE  A  BROILER  BROOD 

Make  an  Extra  Profit  this  Winter 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns;  also  CROSS-BREEDS— Wyan- Rocks  for 
White  Broilers  and  Roasters;  B  ram -Rocks  for 
Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  NOW,  Red- Rock 
Cross,  livable,  rapid- growing,  quick- feathering 
barred  birds.  Hatches  everv  week. 

WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  12  to  16  WEEKS 
Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  “Advance  Or¬ 
der”  Participation  Plan.  Code  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  the  first  and  second 
week  in  May  from  l..rge  English  strain  blood  tested 
breeders,  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  fall  and  winter  layers.  Good  dependable 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Inspection  invited 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  S7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed..  .. ..  6^30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  ...  ...  .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.Pa. 


ROCKS,  REDS,  ORPINGTONS,  WYANDOTTES 
WHITE.  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS  also  Hybrid 
day  old  pullets,  cockerels  priced  right. 

WAYNE  HATCHERY,  WlAYNE  CITY,  ILL. 


PULLETS  Barron  white  leghorns  3-4-5  months  old. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Q  from  Antigen  BWD  tested  flocks. 
X 1 V — XVO  Barreil  Rocks,  $7.00.  Leghorns, 
$6.30.  Free  circular.  Certificate  No.  3356. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McClure.  Pa. 


M  BRONZE  POULTS  25c.  M.  Pekin  Ducklings 
•  18c.  White  Muscovy  Ducklings  20c.  Baby  Guineas 
10c.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  N. 
H.  Reds  8c.  White  Leghorns  7c. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


CU  f  f*  §£  C  Wh.  &  Bar  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

"  *  **  **  ^  Reds  $7.00-100.  H.  Mix  $6.50. 
Live  prepaid  arrival.  Certificate  No.  3019. 

KOCH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

ROVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Avenue  New  YorklCity 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCH0NBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


Inquiries  invited  for  April  hatched  WHITE  HOLLAND 
breeders  for  fall  delivery.  Finest  specimens  reserved 
before  any  are  marketed.  Holland  Kami,  Belcliertonn,  Mass. 


N.  H.  Red  Pullets 

Young  Stra 

Large  robust  birds.  Farm  reared  on  Alfalfa  Rangi 
weeks  old,  S1.3S.  OLIVER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Itnshville, 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  bo"d£der^aTt'sss,on 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES;  SEPTEMBER  3-10-17-24;  OCTOBER  1-8-15-22-29 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks:  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers  .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds;  Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The  St.  Nicholas  Seal  Company,  Van- 
deveer  Station,  P.  O.  Bldg.,  and  the 
Knapp  Company,  961  Delamere  Place, 
both  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  us  by  some  of  our  young  read¬ 
ers.  Inspired  by  the  Seal  Company’s  at¬ 
tractive  advertisements  in  church  maga¬ 
zines,  each  of  these  children  ordered  and 
received  50  sets  of  St.  Nicholas  Christmas 
seals,  to  be  sold  at  10c  a  set  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  when  all  the  sets  were 
sold,  $3  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  '.$2  retained  by  the  child  as 
compensation  for  his  work.  The  company 
says  that  it  will  allow  each  person  until 
Christmas  to  sell  the  seals.  However,  it 
seems  that  if  the  $3  is  not  sent  within 
a  short  time  after  the  seals  are  received, 
or  if  you  try  to  send  some  unsold  seals 
back,  a  notice  is  sent  by  the  Knapp  Com¬ 
pany  demanding  payment  for  its  client, 
the  Seal  Company,  and  threatening  civil 
suit,  prosecution  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  personal  investigation  by  the 
Chief  Post  Office  Inspector  and  “much 
unpleasant  notoriety,  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.” 

The  practice  of  such  “scare”  tactics  on 
a  small  child  is  the  meanest  thing  we 
know.  Neither  company  is  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  but  it's  a  good  guess 
that  both  companies  operate  from  the 
same  office,  since  Delamere  Place  is  in  the 
Vandeveer  District. 

No  person  under  age  can  be  held  legal¬ 
ly  on  a  contract  of  this  type  and  if  any 
of  our  young  readers  have  any  of  these 
seals  that  cannot  be  sold,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  send  them  back  and  with 
them,  60  per  cent  of  any  money  collected. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  and  say 
that  I  have  received  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  insurance  company, 
and  if  it  weren’t  for  your  help  in  the 
matter  I  am  quite  sure  I  would  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  anything.  My  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  and  I 
hope  that  you  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  farmers 
for  all  times.  G.  R.  M. 

New  York. 

Our  subscriber  had  been  paying  weekly 
premiums  on  an  endowment  policy  for 
over  six  years  and  found  that  not  only 
could  he  not  carry  the  policy  any  longer 
but  that  he  needed  the  cash  value  in  his 
policy  immediately.  Although  the  insur¬ 
ance  agent  told  him  the  policy  had  no 
cash  surrender  value  until  it  was  10 
years  old,  the  main  office  probably  recog¬ 
nized  the  justification  for  the  request  and 
made  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  hatchery 
came  across  immediately  with  the  chicks. 
I  feel  they  must  have  taken  more  orders 
than  they  could  possibly  fill,  but  I  re¬ 
quested  before  when  they  failed  to  keep 
the  first  two  dates  they  set  that  they  re¬ 
turn  my  money  and  let  me  place  my  or¬ 
der  elsewhere.  We  should  have  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  these  extra  long  waits, 
tow  or  three  weeks  is  not  so  bad  because 
hatching  is  an  uncertain  business,  but 
seven  weeks,  stretching  to  no  one  knows 
how  long  if  we  had  not  made  such  a  de¬ 
cided  complaint,  is  too  long.  I  thank  you 
a  lot.  It  is  papers  like  yours  that  make 
one  feel  free  to  order  again  even  after 
an  unpleasant  experience.  H.  L.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hatcheries  are  usually  very  rushed  in 
their  busy  season  and  mishaps  will 
occur,  but  it  goes  far  to  establish  con¬ 
fidence  when  a  prompt  and  full  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made. 

I  am  an  ardent  reader  of  your  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk,  wherein  I  have  found 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  disclosures. 
The  enclosure  is  the  first  one  of  its  type 
that  I  have  received,  and  upon  opening 
it  decided  to  throw  it  away,  but  on  second 
thought  I  saved  it  to  send  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  in  printing  it  another  one  of 
these  “sucker”  companies  would  be  ex¬ 
posed.  H.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  of  the  Sefton  Sales 
Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  offers  40  razor 
blades  for  a  dollar,  which  are  to  be  sold 
to  friends.  Order  blanks  are  sent  and 
each  sale  reported  is  credited  to  the  sales¬ 
man.  With  the  sixth  sale  a  commission 
is  paid  and  the  amount  on  future  sales 
pyramids  up  to  great  figures.  The  claim 
is  made  that  this  is  their  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  they  are  therefore  able  to 
make  these  elaborate  offers.  We  can  see 
only  disappointment  for  those  who  part 
with  a  dollar,  The  plan  seems  to  be  on 
the  endless  chain  scheme  which  we  have 
disapproved. 


Will  you  try  to  collect  my  claim  of 
$21.60  against  John  Koelni,  32-13  153rd 
St.,  Flushing.  Long  Island.  Last  Janu¬ 
ary  I  shipped  him  90  dozen  eggs  but  have 
been  unable  to  collect.  He  spends  the 
Summer  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  but  I  can't 
reach  him  there  either.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

No  reply  has  been  received  to  several 
of  our  letters  written  to  Mr.  Koehu.  It 
is  significant  that  none  has  been  returned. 

I  have  a  chattel  mortgage  on  an  auto 
truck  and  have  the  mortgage  recorded. 
The  time  has  expired  and  quite  a  bit  of 
money  is  past  due.  The  owner  of  the 
truck  told  me  not  to  renew  the  mortgage, 
that  he  was  going  to  take  out  a  loan  and 
then  would  pay  me  in  full.  Since  then 
he  has  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  Can 
I  go  and  take  the  truck?  If  not,  what 
am  I  to  do  to  get  my  money  or  the  truck? 

New  York.  F.  b.  w. 

You  should  delay  no  longer.  The  mort¬ 
gage  is  still  good  as  between  you  and  the 
owner  but,  by  not  renewing  it.  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  no  longer  considered  valid  as 
against  creditors,  purchasers,  or  other 
mortgages.  Several  remedies  are  open  to 
you — you  can  sue  for  the  money  due  and 
get  a  personal  judgment — you  can  fore¬ 
close  the  mortgage  and  have  the  truck 
sold,  or  you  can  seize  the  truck  if  it  can 
be  done  peaceably,  give  the  owner  credit 
for  its  fair  value  and  charge  him  for 
any  balance  due. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  franchise? 
I  got  it  about  a  month  ago  and  Avas  to 
get  the  keys  and  chinaware  by  parcel 
post  in  two  or  three  days.  I  paid  them 
$5,  but  I  have  not  heard  from  them.  I 
sent  a  card  about  it  but  no  reply.  I  heard 
from  other  merchants  that  AA'ere  fooled 
by  the  same  thing.  A.  N. 

NeAAT  York. 

The  Merchants  Sales  Syndicate  offered 
a  proposition  to  shopkeepers  on  which 
everyone  but  the  syndicate  would  lose. 
They  sell  500  keys  at  a  cent  apiece  and 
are  supposed  to  deliver  one  master  key 
and  a  lock,  a  32-piece  set  of  genuine 
chinaware  and  one  set  of  Rogers  tea¬ 
spoons.  The  plan  presented  is  that  the 
shopkeeper  should  give  aAA'ay  one  key 
with  every  25-cent  sale  and  the  per¬ 
son  whose  key  matches  the  master  key 
and  fits  the  lock  receives  the  set  of  china- 
ware  and  the  storekeeper  keeps  the  tea¬ 
spoons  as  his  compensation.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  $5  paid  for  the  keys  cover  the 
cost  of  all  the  articles  but  worse  than 
that,  the  syndicate  demands  30  to  40  per 
cent  commission  on  all  sales  made  with 
the  keys.  Not  content  with  this  scheme, 
the  syndicate  took  our  subscriber's  $5, 
never  sent  him  anything  and  our  letters 
A\rere  returned  unclaimed.  The  concern  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  operating  from  Philadelphia. 

I  am  enclosing  my  receipts  for  the 
money  I  have  paid  out  on  a  building  lot. 
I  cannot  learn  anything  about  the  parties 
to  whom  I  paid  my  money  in  good  faith. 
1  am  hoping  that  you  can  collect  the 
money.  Do  your  best  for  me  as  1  am  a 
poor  Avidow  and  really  need  Avliat  I  can 
honestly  get.  F.  M. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

Installment  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  vacant  land  are  dangerous.  The  buyer 
gets  nothing  to  start  with  and  a  default 
in  one  payment,  even  if  it  be  the  last,  may 
result  in  the  total  loss  of  his  investment. 
The  lots  Avere  contracted  for  with  the 
Garden  State  Land  and  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  the  agreed 
price  Avas  $370.  Although  only  $147  re¬ 
main  unpaid,  this  concern  advises  us 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of 
purchase  there  is  no  pi’ovision  for  a  re¬ 
fund  on  a  default.  It’s  one  of  those  con¬ 
tracts  Avliere  the  seller  doesn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  accept  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  money  and  declare  defaults. 
They  advertise  as  “Home  Builders”  but 
their  attitude  in  this  case  certainly  does 
not  do  justice  to  their  title.  We  think 
that  at  least  some  allowance  could  have 
been  made. 


I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  collect¬ 
ing  my  account  with  the  Edwards  Shoe 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  I  received  a 
check  yesterday  for  the  amount  I  paid 
them.  r.  H.  G. 

Maryland. 

This  matter  involved  an  adjustment  on 
a  pair  of  shoes  which  was  ordered 
through  a  local  agent.  The  company  sent 
the  wrong  size  and  as  our  subscriber 
could  not  Avait,  he  bought  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  the  local  store  and  returned  the 
other  shoes,  asking  for  a  refund.  Appar¬ 
ently  all  that  was  needed  was  to  give  the 
matter  a  little  push  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  effort  on  our  part  produced  results. 


cars  might  run  on  kerosene 


BUT  HOW? 


Y'OU  HEAR  it  said  that 
“this  car  will  run  on  any 
kind  ofgasoline.”Sureit  will. 
It  might  run  on  kerosene — 
but  it  would  knock  its  head 
off. 

No  car  can  be  better  than 
its  gasoline.  The  better  the 
gasoline  you  put  INTO  a 
car,  the  better  the  perform¬ 
ance  you’ll  get  OU  V  of  it. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  gives  you 
the  best  performance  of  your 
motor  every  minute  and 
every  mile. 

And  remember  this: 
whether  your  car  cost  ?5°° 
or  $5000,  it’s  sound  economy 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
investment.  The  few  extra 
pennies  Ethyl  costs  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  car  upkeep  and  the 
extra  pleasure  you  get  from 
driving  with  the  world’s 
quality  fuel !  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation, NewYorkCity. 


Ethyl  contains  sufficient  lead  ( tetraethyl )  (j 
make  it  the  world's  quality  motor  fuel. 


NEXT  TIME  GET 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
Auto  Owners  on  credit.  Free  selling  outfit.  If  *35.00 
to *1,0.00  weekly  interestsyou,  write  quickly.  SOLAR 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  160,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COLORED  ENLARGEMENT  WITH  EACH  FILM  DE¬ 
VELOPED — a  prorfessional  enlargement  painted  in  oils 
and  eight  Gloss-tone  prints,  DeLuxe  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade.  25c.  Super  Quality — Speedy  Ser¬ 
vice — Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

LA  CROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wi.s. 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


R ATTFRIP^  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
WAV  1  1  LniLd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa«h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


STUDENT  SPECIAL  BLANKETS  number 

in  tan.  rose,  green,  gold,  orchid  60x80.  Price  $5.35  each. 
Maine  Sheen  A  Wool  (.'rowers'  Association.  Augusta,  Maine 


Situations  Wanted 


HOUSE W  ORKER.  MIDDLE-AGED.  $20  month. 
MARTHA  J.  CODINGTON,  Millington,  N.  .7. 


WORKING  DAIRY  farm  manager,  life-time, 
practical,  seiefitifie  experience  all  branches; 
specialty  purebreds;  can  make  it  pay.  21  CAMP 
St.,  Apt.  2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  trained,  12  years’ 
experience  all  branches;  profit  sharing  or  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  8200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  single,  sober,  dependable,  college  train¬ 
ing,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  S208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  position 
on  private  estate;  have  complete  set  of  tools, 
take  care  of  gardens,  lawns,  concrete,  small 
building  jobs,  electrical  and  machine  work; 
make  lay-outs  and  drawings:  take  care  poultry, 
horses  and  goats.  ADVERTISER  8220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  work  on  poultry  farm;  experi¬ 
enced;  references.  ADVERTISER  8250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HA  V  All  grades,  largest  shippers  in  Middle 
•C"V  i  West.  Write  for  delivery  prices. 


W.  A.  BUNTING  &  CO. 


JACKSON,  MICH. 


W  A  NTFn  Farm  lighting  plant,  Kohler  or  Deleo 
TT  All  1  C> LI  preferred;  will  pay  cash.  Write — 

J.  AMIRAULT,  180  LINDEN  AVE.,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  tru^£idloads- 

PALMER’S  CIDER  MILL,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


RhaI/iitIioqI  Runov  wanted  write  D.  STEENGKAFE 

BucKvvneat  Honey  state  st.,  >>w  Tort 

KICIIMAN'S  CORN  HARVESTER.  Poorman’s  Price.  Only  *23 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Saline,  Kansas 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AT  ONCE  MARKET  gardener,  bandy-man,  to 
work  small  farm  on  shares;  prefer  small 
family.  R.  B.  L„  Box  186,  Glen  Head,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  INTELLIGENT,  work  for  keep,  country 
home;  no  farming.  KAFFKE,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farm  helper,  also 
boy;  state  wages;  references.  C.  PALMER. 
Hinsdale.  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  small  farm,  by 
year;  no  liquor:  give  experience,  reference, 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8261,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  TO  WORK  farm  on  share;  must  have 
own  tools,  stock,  industrious  people  would 
have  good  future;  Hungarians  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences.  CAMP  LOTTA,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


GARDENER  AND  FARM  worker,  German,  age 
45,  looking  for  steady  work;  references. 
BERNHARD  YOSS,  216-14  136th  Ave.,  Spring- 
field  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  AMERICAN,  single,  30, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  8255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE,  36,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  flowers,  vegetables,  landscape  pro¬ 
jects,  repairs,  upkeep,  desires  position  charge  of 
small  country  place;  A-l  references;  drives.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8256,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  36,  no  children,  desires  work 
on  dairy  farm,  or  as  caretaker  on  estate; 
capable;  best  references:  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  8272,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  WOMAN  wants  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  steady,  quiet,  honest.  Care 
FRANK  OLIVER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Toorheesville, 
N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Trustworthy,  compe¬ 
tent,  middle-aged,  registered  nurse,  house¬ 
keeper  or  office  assistant;  moderate  wage. 
WARDWELL,  Townsliend,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  desires  position. 

Graham  School  training;  wife  willing  to  board 
help;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  good  milker,  middle-aged, 
desires  work.  ERNEST  VANDERBOGART, 
Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  caretaker  wishes 
position;  temperate,  married,  one  child:  re¬ 
fined  family.  ADVERTISER  8262,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


XURSE,  GRADUATE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  ADVERTISER  8265,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  and  practical,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  refined  competent 
middle-aged  German  lady  as  companion,  or  to 
small  children;  pleasant  disposition,  excellent 
6  years’  reference:  good  seamstress  and  house¬ 
keeper.  M.  KAISER,  56  Main  St.,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


W  A  XT  ED — Cook  and  housekeeper,  male  or  fe¬ 
male;  family  of  two,  in  country;  modern 
house  with  conveniences;  no  laundry;  give  age 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  8269,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  WORKING  herdsman  open  for 
position;  experienced  in  feeding,  breeding, 
calf-raising,  certified  milk  production  of  low 
bacteria  count,  veterinary  work;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  take  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  S270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AY  ANTED — Two  girls,  white,  20  to  35  years  of 
age,  for  cooking,  housework,  laundry;  adult 
family  of  seven;  cheerful  room,  own  bath, 
every  convenience;  wages  $35  each,  monthly; 
references.  WILLIAM  RUMPF,  Langliorne,  Pa. 


COUPLE  FOR  Connecticut  farm :  man  general 
farmer;  woman  houseworker.  BOREN,  128  W. 
59th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  houseman  who  understands  his 
job;  must  be  of  good  appearance  with  good 
references;  wages  $50  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MEN  for  large  broiler  farm;  must  be 
hard  workers  and  not  afraid  of  long  hours 
in  brooding;  some  experience  necessary;  give 
wages  expected  with  board  and  full  details  in 
first  letter.  EASTERN  SHORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Spotswood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  single  or  married,  willing,  re¬ 
liable,  for  general  farm  work;  good  milker, 
or  will  consider  married  couple;  Protestant,  no 
children;  wife  to  do  housekeeping,  neat,  good 
cook;  references.  J.  A.  TEN  EYCK,  Plucke- 
min,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm,  married 
couple,  thirty  to  forty,  without  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work:  man  to 
work  as  outside  foreman;  woman  part  time 
housework;  give  experience,  ages,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  copies  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  ADVERTISER  8283,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  HIGHER  type,  old-fashioned  farm- 
bred  Protestant  with  kind  disposition;  familiar 
with  all  farm  house  and  kitchen  work,  to  assist 
ailing  housewife  on  small  Catskill  farm;  no 
children;  state  salary  desired  and  full  particu¬ 
lars:  further  details  gladly  furnished  by  MISS 
F.  WICY,  3281  Hull  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


RELIABLE  AND  NEAT  couple  of  first-class 
character,  ability  and  disposition;  wife  cook 
and  help  housework;  man  experienced  in  farm 
and  mechanical  work;  wages  $50  month  and 
board;  pleasant  home  with  considerate  treat¬ 
ment;  comfortable  room  and  bath;  address  with 
full  particulars  and  references.  R.,  43  Kirk¬ 

land  S(.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  for  light  housework,  simple 
cooking,  laundry,  small  apartment ;  two 
adults,  child;  $25  monthly.  MRS.  DOMINICK, 
186  East  75th  St..  New  York  City. 


WOMAN,  PROTESTANT,  wanted  to  cook  and 
clean;  wages  $30  and  board.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8289.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant,  age  28  to  35,  experi¬ 
enced,  steady,  reliable,  no  booze  or  tobacco, 
willing  worker;  ready  to  help  with  anything; 
good  milker  and  teamster;  care  cows  and  team 
mules,  milk  10  cows;  wages  per  month;  Fall 
and  Spring  $20,  Winter  $15,  Summer  $30.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8288,  fare  Rural  .New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  girl  or  woman  for  house¬ 
work.  Florida  this  Winter:  well.  Protestant; 
small  wages.  ADVERTISER  8287,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  stock  farm  man¬ 
ager,  large  plant  poultry  manager,  life  expe¬ 
rience  practical  farming,  livestock  breeding, 
maintenance  of  estate  grounds  and  buildings; 
executive  ability;  only  responsible  position  de¬ 
sired.  .1.  K.  SIIAUGHN'ESSY,  Groton,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  farm  hand  would 
like  work;  $15  mouth  and  board.  ELMER 
JACKSON,  care  William  Tell  House,  28  Somer¬ 
set  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  thorough  knowledge;  excellent  character. 
ADVERTISER  8275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position  of  any  kind:  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8276, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  wanted  by  neat,  am¬ 
bitious  married  man,  35,  no  children,  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  as  outside  working  foreman;  practical 
farmer,  tractor  man,  thorough  mechanic,  or 
cowman;  complete  charge  of  small  estate  herd; 
good  butter-maker;  honest  and  courteous;  results 
and  co-operation  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER 
8277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  life  experienced  in 
general  farming,  desires  steady  position;  ca¬ 
pable  and  dependable;  good  milker;  experienced 
tractors  and  trucks.  ADVERTISER  8284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Man,  42,  unmarried,  obliging, 
intelligent,  knowledge  problem  children,  house¬ 
work,  cooking,  driving,  German,  piano,  desires 
employment  congenial  household,  assisting  grow¬ 
ing  boys.  ERIC  MEESE,  care  Grant,  Patter¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


FARM-HAND,  German- American,  59,  good  car¬ 
penter,  mason,  handyman,  farm  machinery, 
horses,  wants  home  on  farm;  healthy;  no  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  8280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE;  WOMAN  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper;  good  plain  cook.  ADVERTISER 
8281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  job  as  farm  manager  or 
rent  farm  on  50-50;  must  be  fully  stocked. 
PALMER  SEVERSON,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  single, 
wants  permanent  position:  high  school,  busi¬ 
ness  course,  successful  general  farmer;  honest, 
reliable;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  excellent  execu¬ 
tive:  good  hog-raiser  and  horseman;  modern 
machinery:  life  experience  with  dairy  cows, 
A.R.O  work  a  specialty;  certified  milk,  breed¬ 
ing,  showing,  any  breed;  Graham  School  gradu¬ 
ate:  last  position  five  years;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  8285.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  housework,  experi¬ 
ence;  wages  secondary.  A.  PHILLIPS.  R. 
1,  Middlebury  Center.  Pa. 


CARETAKER.  EXPERIENCED,  gardening,  live¬ 
stock.  drives:  wife  housework:  grown  child. 
ADVERTISER  8293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE  desires  poultry 
position,  private  or  commercial;  married,  one 
child;  references.  E.  UNDERWOOD,  Coventry, 
R.  I. 


COUPLE;  WIFE  excellent  cook,  seamstress, 
trained  children’s  nurse;  man,  chauffeur,  care¬ 
taker,  poultryman.  ADVERTISER  8292,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN,  middle-aged,  experienced 
poultry,  gardening,  general  farming,  care¬ 
taker  small  place:  good  houseman,  good  worker, 
clean,  honest,  steady  place;  $3  week,  board:  at 
Liberty  Sept.  25.  Address  ADVERTISER  8291, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  experienced  lawns, 
vegetables,  flowers,  stock,  carpentry;  married, 
no  children:  licensed  chauffeur,  reliable,  sober. 
ADVERTISER  8290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  11  years’  experience. 

desires  position  private  estate.  EDWARD 
DECKER.  143-29  Glassboro  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  MANAGER  and  experienced  truck 
and  flower  gardener  for  estate;  two  American 
brothers.  BOX  154.  Pine  Bush.  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wants  country  position, 
companion,  housekeeper,  experienced  with  chil¬ 
dren.  expert  in  sewing,  can  drive.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  WISHES  position  caring  for  invalid  or 
elderly  person.  ADVERTISER  8295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  excellent 
dairy  and  general  farm,  stocked  and  fully  equip¬ 
ped;  120  acres,  close  to  new  state  higliwav,  55 
miles  from  New  York  by  concrete.  House.  7 
rooms;  outbuildings:  15  acres  good  pasture;  6 
acres  w-oodland;  balance  very  fertile  soil.  Stock 
includes  12  tuberculin  tested  cows,  1  bull.  4 
horses.  Fine  grass  and  grain  crops  raised  this 
year.  Price  $8,500.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stangl,  executrix, 
Flemington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gas  station  or  small  business:  price. 
ADVERTISER  8098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  ACRES,  hard  State  road,  poultry  house 
for  800  birds,  modern  home,  all  crops. 
HARRY  HIRST.  Oxford,  Pa. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  all  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000:  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm,  well  located,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements:  will  sell  or  exchange  for 
smaller  farm  or  filling  station;  terms.  GLEXX 
ADAMS,  West  Hartford,  Yt. 


136  ACRES,  GOOD  house,  nearly  new  barn  2S 
by  72;  never  failing  spring  piped  to  buildings; 
20  acres  hardwood:  borders  automobile  road; 
school  1-3  mile,  village  1V>  miles;  telephone; 
cash  price  $3,000.  WHEAT.' New  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 


FARM,  TOURIST  inn,  60  acres,  large  colonial 
house,  modern;  Route  7.  midway  New  York- 
Moutreal;  now  doing  eapacitv  business;  low 
price,  easy  terms.  CORNELIUS'  WHALEN, 
East  Dorset,  Vt. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres,  house  and  complete 
set  of  farm  buildings:  price  $10,000  cash. 
Write  MRS.  ANNA  HALLOCK,  care  C.  Bahn- 
miller,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Obliged  to  sell  nice  home  with  50 
acres  land;  creek  and  timber.  ADVERTISER 
8253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dry  goods  and  shoe  store,  estab¬ 
lished  35  years;  owner  retiring;  will  rent 
building  or  sell.  ADVERTISER  8252,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — From  owner  for  next  Spring,  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  30-60  acres,  level,  fair  buildings, 
improvements,  active  churches,  good  roads;  must 
be  reasonable;  SO  miles  around  Philadelphia: 
prefer  where  old  farmers  or  widow  can  stay 
longer.  ADVERTISER  8254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  between  20  and  25  acres, 
with  2ii  wood:  one  of  the  best  for  poultry, 
trucking  and  farming.  P.  O.  BOX  4,  Sergeants- 
ville,  N.  J. 


HOUSE.  HARDWOOD  floors,  fireplace,  with 
acreage,  suitable  for  Summer  home  or  poultry; 
18  miles  Providence.  ELFGREN,  East  Killingly, 
Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  buildings,  newly  built,  lay¬ 
ing  capacity  1,200,  including  complete  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding  equipment.  WESLEY  GRAFF, 
Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 200  acres  good  land  and  house; 

barn  for  30  cows;  on  State  road;  5  miles 
from  Ivatonah,  Westchester  County.  X.  Y. ; 
nominal  rent:  want  references.  ADVERTISER 
8257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWAP  CHICKEN  and  truck  farm,  3  cottages, 
mile  from  city  for  small  farm  in  Orange  or 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  M.  MeCULLOUGH, 
Star  Route,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT — Tourist  home  and  poultry  plant, 
together  or  separately,  on  two  State  highways. 
Nos.  6  and  111:  in  a  college  town.  OWEN’S 
TOURIST  HOME,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED  to  rent  with  option  buying, 
about  50  acres  in  Dutchess  or  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty:  kindly  state  conditions,  water  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  8258.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  retail  milk  route  of  100 
or  more  quarts.  ADVERTISER  8259,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres,  plenty  wood,  fine  for 
chickens  or  small  dairy;  everything  in  good 
condition;  $2,800,  $1,400  down;  including  stock, 
machinery,  hay.  grain;  for  particulars  address 
owner,  H.  WIRMER,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


FREE  RENT,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
wood,  to  man  or  couple  with  car,  in  return 
for  caring  for  farm  home:  100  hens,  three 
cows  and  shipping  owner  eggs;  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTISER 
8263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  by  experienced  farmer, 
with  horses  and  tools,  dairy  farm  with  35  to 
60  cows.  ADVERTISER  S264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE' — 109-acre  farm.  9  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie;  600  fruit  trees,  high  elevation, 
suitable  for  Summer  home  or  fruit;  also  100- 
acre  farm  in  Pawling  with  buildings  and  brook. 
HENRY  DYKEMAN,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


RESIDENTIAL  LOT  at  Stuart,  Florida,  free 
and  clear,  for  a  couple  of  acres  on  paved 
highway  in  New  York  State.  A.  PHILLIPS, 
1208  Merrick  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


6  13  ACRES  of  woodland,  part  cleared,  near 
Harding  Highway,  near  Elmer:  surveyed,  clear 
title;  $20  acre.  ELTON  J,  NEWKIRK,  Owner, 
Elmer,  N.  J. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  grade  A  dairy  farm, 
equipped;  2  good  houses,  fine  barn,  view.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  work  on  share::,  cairy  and 
poultry,  equipped,  stock,  and  toois.  by  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer.  JOHN  RAWLINSON  Webster, 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  farm,  10-room  house,  2 
rooms  antique,  town  water,  electricity,  good- 
sized  barn,  garage,  5  acres;  good  location  for 
building  lots:  $8,000,  easy  terms.  FRANK 
STANFORD,  West  boro,  Mass. 

F<1R,£ALE — F?rt51e  in  Catskills;  good 

buildings,  suitable  dairying,  poultry,  board- 
ers;  woodlots.  near  stream  and  lakes:  $4,500 
ADI  ERTISER  8267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

It*'  41  60  AND  81-ACRE  farms,  every  acre 

tillable;  wonderful  grass  land,  all  in  one 
tract,  part  suitable  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  truck; 
Central  Jersey.  Write  BOX  657,  Trenton  N  J 


DELAWARE  COUNTY.  N.  Y.— 101  acres  40 
,,  ''.O0'J;  ?Pe  nnie  to  State  road,  town  and  ’rail¬ 
road  station;  line  house,  furnace,  electricitv, 
some  furniture;  40x60  basement  barn,  chicken 

ooo  40  ,  trees'  stock.  implements; 

■poo, UOO,  cash  $o,000.  price.  ADVERTISER  8°71 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  York  S,ate  or  nearby,  small 

8trea!u  or  water;  electric  available; 
* uf orma t ion .  ADVERTISER  8273,  care 
Rural  New-lorker. 

ABOUT  5  ACRES  within  50  miles  New  York, 
electricity  and  water  available; 
price  low  full  particulars,  condition  of  house, 
price.  4i3  EAST  143rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM,  OVER  100  acres,  within  50  miles  of 
,  Xe„w  ,lorl5i.  fertile  soil,  free  from  stones; 
write,  describing  property  fully  and  best  price 

Y  k  CM  ’  CARMEX-  205  West  34th  St.,  New 


DESIRABLE  RIVER-BORDERED  15-cow  dairv 
tarm:  convenient  to  West  Newbury;  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  (0  acres,  27  loam  tillage.  IS  brook- 
watered  pasture.  25  woods;  good  8-room  dwell- 

FFGFTtAT  t  av'S  l4'500-  free  circular. 

1  EDEKAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  under  high  state  of  eultiva- 

tion:  write  for  particulars.  J.  S.  JERRELL 
R.  1.  Box  82,  Millville,  N.  J.  ’ 

WANT  TO  BUY  poultry  farm,  about  800  ehiek- 

ens,  from  8  to  20  acres:  about  60  miles  New 
Creut  \P' kPI\rRy'LIS’  445  iIiti(ile  Neck  Road, 


LAKE-SIDE  RESORT  farm,  60  acres-  sell 
lease.  KETTLES  CLUB.  Hague,  N.  Y. 

SALE  12-acre  poultry  farm  or  exchange  for 

^smaller  one.  M.  FREELAND,  Princess  Anne, 


a  v/  At,  JUIL  ur 


1 1* II  l. 


- 7  j.ou-<iu*re  iarm, 

equipment;  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

ER  S278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1IF1EEN  HUNDRED  cash  buys  tine  team 
horses,  machinery,  crops,  etc.;  also  may  in¬ 
terest  in  hue  herd  of  twenty-eight  cows;  good 
opportunity  for  right  man;  farm  located  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  S279,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIXTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  livestock,  imple- 

_ r^'entsb  ';a-^„cr°IJS :  l)ri,'e  $4,500,  cash  $2,000. 
MRS.  LEFNER,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

9',4  ACRES,  8-ROOM  house,  improvements,  ga¬ 

rage,  chicken-house:  excellent  location,  near 
village.  E.  REICHERT.  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


o  n.  a  11  cl 
ADVERTIS- 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  stocked  prefered;  have 
thousand  dollars  or  better  for  down  payment- 
8t®f®  f'^details  in  first  letter.  Address  AD- 
V  ERTISER  S282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  26  acres,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  eight  cows,  seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  P.  O.  BOX  6S5.  Middletown,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARM,  good  buildings,  lots  shade  trees 
tine  house:  State  road:  120  acres;  $4,000.  $500 
cash.  $30  month.  LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers 


I-  OR  SALE  cheap,  well-equipped  farm  of  100 
acres,  near  Oil  City-.  Pa.,  with  or  without 
equipment.  JOHN  WOKASIEN,  Fertigs,  Pa. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  5-acre  Hudson  River 
1  alley  income  fruit  farm;  land,  location 
buildings,  the  best.  ADVERTISER  8296.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Retail  milk  proposition;  will  buy, 
manage,  operate  on  shares  or  otherwise.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  S294.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FIXE  clover,  in 
REN  MOORE.  Naples, 


new  60’s,  $4.20.  WAR- 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  new  clover,  slightly  blended 
with  (linden)  basswood  by  the  bees,  very  mild 
flavor,  thick,  rich  and  delicious,  00-lb.  can  not 
prepaid,  $5.10;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  5  lbs. 
$1;  wholesale  prices  on  honey  for  resale  in 
standard  packs;  also  buckwheat  and  mixed 
honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO 
pay  cash 
GARDENS, 


BUY  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans: 

before  delivery.  HOLLYHOCK 
Bucklaud,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  honey,  120  lbs.  $9.60. 

60  lbs.  $5,10,  f.o.li.  here;  write  for  prices  on 
larger  orders.  FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  United  States  grade  fancy. 

5  lbs.  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2,  prepaid  zone  three. 
JOHN  VAN  DE  POELE,  Abington,  Mass. 


HONEY  —  Best  clover,  six  10-lb.  cans  $5.20. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover  extracted  in  five-pound 
pails  delivered  third  zone,  80  cents  each.  E.  G. 
CORNWELL,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


LIGHT  AMBER  honey.  60-lb.  can  $4,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  ALBERT  RORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEIV’S  HONEY” — Clover  in  60-lb.  cans; 

write  for  prices.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  third 
zone,  90c:  2  pails,  $1.70;  four,  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar.  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  589. 


850,000  Customers  have  proved  the  economy  of 

FACTORY  PRICES 


i „ | 


We  certainly  saved 
a  lot  of  money  by 
buying  Direct  from 
the  FACTORY! 


.s-im 


Good  Housekeeping 
LA.  Inslllule  jA 


— and  we  simply  couldn  t  beat 
Kalamazoo  quality,  could  we? 
.  .  .  It  was  a  lucky  day  when  I 
sent  for  that  FREE  Catalog.” 


%  y'ft 
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200  Styles  and 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

34th  Year  in  Business 

You’ll  thrill  at  the  FACTORY  PRICES  in  this  NEW, 
FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog — just  out.  You'll  marvel 
at  the  beautiful  nerr  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Heaters — new  styles,  new  features,  charming  new  color 
combinations.  Ranges  in  Nile  Green  and  Ivory,  Sand 
Tan  and  Ivory,  Pigeon  Blue  and  Ivory,  Pearl  Gray  and 


White,  and  Black  and  Ivory. 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  exciting  colorful  Free 
Catalog,  sparkling  with  over  175  illustrations — over 
200  styles  and  sizes — 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heaters, 
22  Furnaces — the  finest  Catalog  Kalamazoo  ever 
printed.  You’ll  see  more  bargains  than  in  20  Big 
Stores  —  Come,  straight  to  the  Factory  and  SAVE 
MONEY. 

Quality — Above  All  Else 

Quality  is  the  same  that  over  850,000  satisfied  customers  have 
trusted  for  S.f  years.  Kalamazoo  Stoves  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute— used  by  Century  of  Progress  prize 
winners,  State  and  County  Fair  Champions.  Read  about  these 
Blue  Ribbon  winners !  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Factory  Catalog 
— thousands  will  be  reading  it,  talking  about  it. 


The  “Oven  That  Floats 
in  Flame 99 

Read  about  the  marvelous  “Oven  that  Floats 
in  Flame” — also  the  new  Non-Scorch  Lids, 
new  Copper  Reservoirs  and  many  other  new 
features.  Everybody  will  be  talking  about 
this  FREE  Catalog.  Get  your  copy  early. 

Quality  Heaters  and 
Furnaces 

Many  styles  of  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — 
both  Walnut  and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning 
stoves  at  bargain  prices.  Make  a  double 


saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  price  and  installing  it  yourself.  Thou¬ 
sands  do.  It's  easy.  Send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  rooms.  We  furnish  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  from 
the  Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Price.  Don’t  “guess”  at  quality.  Follow 
the  lead  of  850,000  others  who  saved  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  by  buying  their  stoves 
direct  from  the  men  who  make  them.  Come 
straight  to  the  Factory.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  this  interesting  Free  Catalog. 


THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
1G1  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers  You 


Warehouses :  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


1.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces— both  pipe  and  one- 
register  type— all  at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms— Year  to  Pay — A  New  Money-Saving 
Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial — 360  Days  Approval  Test — you  risk 
nothing. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee  on  Ranges.  Heaters,  Furnaces. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Furnace  Engineering  Service. 


PREPARE  FOR  A  COLD  WINTER 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address 


City . State 


NEW  FRANKLIN  HEATER 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
161  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send 
me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Check  articles  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q 

Comb.  Gas,  Coal 

and  Wood  Ranges 

Heaters  O 
Oil  Stoves  O 
Furnaces  I  I 

JUST  OUT! 

The  New  Kalamazoo  Color  Catalog 


20  inch  wide  Fire 
Door  takes  logs 
1 1  %  in  c  lies 
thick,  18  inches 
long. 


22*4  inches  wide 
Fire  Pot  takes  big 
chunks  of  coal, 
big  logs.  Holds 
tire  15  hours. 
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Fruitgrowing, 


earliest  recollections  of  William 
Hall  Hart  were  filled  with  pictures 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  an  un¬ 
usually  happy  and  lively  American 
rural  home.  The  youngest  of  a  group 
of  vigorous,  wideawake  youngsters, 
he  was  tempered  and  tried  by  the 
trials  to  which  an  eager,  self-assertive  youngest  son 
is  subjected  by  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
carried  on  with  spirit  and  an  unfailing  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  ignored  or  denied  recognition  in  his 
interests  and  enthusiasms.  The  heated  discussions 
about  the  merits  of  slavery  and  abolition,  especially 
with  southern  cousins,  and  the  final  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War ;  the  enlistment  of  his  older  brothers ; 
the  excitement  and  suspense  of  the  latest  news  or 
absence  of  news;  the  intense  efforts  of  those  at 
home  to  keep  up  and  increase  farm  production  and 
to  provide  supplies  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  all 
the  experiences  incidental  to  wartime,  he  passed 
through  in  the  years  of  most  rapid  development. 
Hard  work  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  struggle. 
When  asked  in  his  mother’s  neighborhood  Sunday 
school,  “What  do  you  wish  to  be  delivered  from?” 
he  pathetically  answered,  “From  picking  up  taters.” 

His  education  began  at  home,  where  he  was  taught 
until  ready  for  high  school  subjects,  when  he  walked 
to  Poughkeepsie,  five  miles,  to  private  school  and 
five  miles  back  at  night.  Sometimes  he  picked  up  a 
ride,  but  more  often  he  walked  all  the  way.  This 
forced  exercise  and  opportunity  for  undisturbed 
thought  and  observation 
undoubtedly  contributed 
much  in  developing  his 
endurance  and  the  habit 
of  imaginative  and  con¬ 
structive  thought.  Part 
of  each  year,  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  farm 
kept  him  out  of  school, 
so  that  he  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  two  years 
later  than  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  class.  His 
popularity  among  his 
schoolmates  is  indicated 
by  a  formal  printed  pro¬ 
gram  entitled  “Compli¬ 
mentary  Benefit  Ten¬ 
dered  to  W.  H.  Hart  by 
the  members  of  the  Del¬ 
ta  Mu  Society  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  departure 
from  them.”  At  Dart¬ 
mouth  his  popularity 
and  high  standing  were 
recognized  by  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  class  presi¬ 
dent  one  year ;  his  lead¬ 
ing  his  class  one  term, 
in  spite  of  granulated 
eyelids  which  prevented 
his  reading  much  of  the 
term ;  his  choice  as  class 
speaker  at  graduation 
and  the  award  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

He  majored  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  was  offered  a  position  in  the  observatory 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  when  he  graduated  in  1875.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  his  classmates,  who  considered 
his  intellectual  talents  too  great  to  be  wasted  on  a 
farm,  he  declined  the  offer  and  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Heartsease.  This  decision  was  due  to 
necessity  rather  than  inclination,  for  his  three  older 
brothers,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  had  felt  the 
pioneer  urge  and,  after  exploring  the  shores  of  the 
St.  John’s  River  in  Florida  with  their  father,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hart,  selected  locations  at  Federal  Point,  where 
they  found  several  other  Yankees  starting  orange 
groves  on  the  rich  clay  bottom  land  of  what  is  now 
the  Hastings  potato  district.  The  huge,  majestic 
cypress,  the  spreading  live  oaks,  the  stately  pines 
and  lovely  Magnolias  which  grew  in  perfection  here 
as  well  as  the  frost  protection  and  beautiful  scenery 
provided  by  the  wide  river,  were  deciding  factors 
for  the  tree-loving  captain  and  his  sons.  The  new 
home  was  named  “Three  Oaks.”  Edmund,  the  oldest 
son,  became  a  collector  of  rare  palms  and  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  plants,  some  of  which  bear  his  name.  Captain 
Hart’s  last  years  were  divided  between  his  orchards 
and  orange  groves. 

This  migration  and  the  failing  health  of  his  father 
left  no  one  else  to  manage  the  farm  and  maintain 
the  home.  William  took  up  his  life  work  with  the 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  intelligent  interest  with 
which  he  had  pursued  his  studies.  Though  his  col¬ 
lege  education  had  not  included  any  subject  directly 
concerning  horticulture,  the  mental  development,  the 
broadened  outlook  on  life,  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
in  literature,  science,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ability 
to  meet  men  on  an  equal  intellectual  footing,  these 
benefits  of  his  college  training  were  of  the  greatest 
help  and  deepest  satisfaction  to  him  throughout  his 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Part  II. 

life.  Although  he  never  married,  the  Heartsease 
household  was  supervised  by  his  two  unmarried  sis¬ 
ters.  It  never  lacked  for  members,  both  young  and 
old,  as  nephews,  nieces  and  counsins  found  it  a  wel¬ 
come  and  generous  home  at  some  time  during  the 
changing  conditions  or  fortunes  of  their  lives. 

The  main  interests  of  the  farm  had  turned  to 
apples  and  dairy,  though  pork,  sheep,  small  fruits 
and  honey  continued  to  be  produced  for  some  time. 
New  developments  were  taking  place.  Apple  evapora¬ 
tors  were  proving  successful  in  Western  New  York, 
so  one  was  built  and  operated  for  some  years.  A 
revolutionary  method  of  feeding  cows  was  tried  by 
an  enterprising  dairyman.  Upon  investigating  it, 
and  one  at  George  T.  Powell’s  farm,  it  seemed  so 
promising  that  Heartsease  had  the  second  silo  built 
in  Dutchess  County.  The  barn  was  also  equipped 
with  stanchions  and  grated  manure  vats.  Following 
the  strict  training  of  Captain  Hart,  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  were  always  carefully  cleaned  after  being 
used  and  housed  until  next  needed.  There  is  still 
a  wooden-wheeled  hay  rake  which  has  been,  used 
each  year  for  40  years  and  is  usable  as  a  reserve 
rake.  These  and  other  improvements  and  innova¬ 
tions  were  not  easily  achieved.  The  load  of  the 
mortgage  which  it  had  never  been  possible  to  pay 
off  entirely,  bad  seasons,  low  prices  and  the  post¬ 


Orcharding  at  Heartsease  Farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  4, 

war  depression,  made  it  difficult  to  make  a  profit. 
One  year  a  hailstorm  wiped  out  the  fruit  and  most 
of  the  other  crops.  The  next  season,  a  freeze  killed 
all  the  fruit.  The  following  bumper  crop  of  the 
finest  apples  yet  produced,  sold  at  such  low  prices 
as  to  net  almost  nothing.  It  seemed  hopeless  to 
continue  to  struggle  against  such  handicaps.  There 
followed,  however,  three  years  of  good  crops,  paying 
prices  and  lucky  breaks.  A  block  of  late  Salway 
peaches,  planted  as  a  substitution  for  the  variety 
ordered,  came  through  with  a  splendid  crop  when 
others  failed,  and  sold  for  astounding  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples  exported  to  England  and  Scotland  sold  much 
better  than  in  New  York.  More  trees  came  into 
production.  A  reputation  for  a  reliable  pack  of 
quality  fruit,  carefully  handled,  was  built  up.  Apples 
from  neighbors,  unable  to  pack  and  ship  commer¬ 
cially,  were  bought  and  handled  at  some  profit.  The 
practice  of  trying  new  varieties  of  apples  in  a 
specimen  orchard,  started  by  Captain  Hart,  was 
continued.  Newer  plantings  were  confined  mainly 
to  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Ben  Davis.  Unfortunately  the 
first  trial  McIntosh  tree  stood  on  a  dry  spot,  and 
did  not  indicate  its  true  value  until  20  years  later 
when  its  roots  had  reached  out  and  tapped  moist 
ground. 

In  the  late  eighties,  the  first  common  apple  stor¬ 
age  room  was  built  so  that  apples  could  be  held 
until  the  shipments  direct  from  the  orchards  were 
finished.  The  first  storage  crates  were  built  of  l1^- 
barrel  capacity  to  save  space  over  that  required 
for  barrels.  This  proved  advantageous,  so  space 
for  several  thousand  barrels  was  constructed  and 
ventilated  with  a  fan  and  steam  engine.  In  1898 
or  1899,  ice  and  salt  were  tried  for  artificial  cooling, 
and  in  1900  what  was  probably  the  first  mechanical 


farm  storage  was  equipped  with  a  steam  absorption 
ammonia  refrigerating  plant.  This  worked  success¬ 
fully  until  discontinued  seven  years  later,  when  an 
interest  in  a  commercial  plant  provided  required 
storage  space. 

In  1898,  when  Mr.  Hart  was  45  years  old,  he  saw 
the  need  of  a  new  orchard  to  supplement  and  sup¬ 
plant  the  older  trees  and  inferior  varieties.  Lacking 
suitable  land,  he  purchased  a  35-acre  easterly  ex¬ 
posure,  about  three  miles  from  home,  and  planted 
it  to  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Greening.  Recently  he  was 
informed  that  local  business  men  called  it  “Hart’s 
Folly”  as  it  seemed  futile  for  a  man  of  his  age  to 
expect  to  profit  from  the  planting  of  an  orchard.  He, 
however,  called  it  “Klondike”  as  he  had  more  faith 
in  an  orchard  yielding  gold  than  the  streams  of  the 
Yukon  which  was  the  scene  of  the  latest  gold  rush. 
This  orchard  grew  to  vindicate  his  judgment  by 
yielding  heavily  of  fine  fruit  when  most  needed.  It 
has,  by  now,  passed  its  prime,  many  of  the  trees 
having  grown  old,  been  removed  and  replaced  with 
McIntosh,  Cortland  and  Rome  from  which  Mr.  Hart 
had  the  pleasure  of  picking  fruit. 

About  the  year  1S97,  Mr.  Hart  had  the  question¬ 
able  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  commercial 
growers  to  find  San  Jose  scale  on  his  apples.  With 
characteristic  determination  he  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem,  studied  the  methods  of  control  used  in  the 
warmer  States  where  it  first  appeared,  and  tried 
successively  kerosene,  crude  oil,  Sc-alecide  and  lime- 
sulphur  and  salt,  applied  with  the  low  capacity, 

crude  machinery  then 
available.  He  succeeded 
in  saving  all  but  one 
tree,  which  was  cut  in 
a  pessimistic  mood.  This 
was  a  beginning  of  a 
gradually  increasing 
spray  program.  By  care¬ 
fully  reading  the  or¬ 
chard  periodicals  and 
bulletins  f  r  o  m  other 
States  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing  of  work  done  in 
New  York  research,  and 
by  trying  new  methods 
and  materials  in  his 
own  orchards,  he  was 
usually  years  ahead  in 
adopting  new  orchard 
practices  which  suited 
his  conditions. 

By  1907  the  export 
market  had  proved  so 
satisfactory,  the  Klon¬ 
dike  orchard  coming  in¬ 
to  good  bearing  and  the 
buying  of  apples  in  field 
crates  from  neighboring 
growers,  to  be  packed 
from  storage,  so  profit¬ 
able,  that  Mr.  Hart  in¬ 
duced  a  nephew,  who 
had  helped  him  only 
during  the  harvest  sea¬ 
sons,  to  come  with 
him  personally.  An  ex¬ 
porter  who  had  secured 
gratifying  returns  lor  his  export  shipments,  evolved 
the  plan  of  packing  apples  in  the  Fall  and  shipping 
to  England  in  refrigeration  where  they  could  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  and  held  available  for  the 
periods  of  high  prices  which  occurred  from  time  to 
time  following  excessive  shipments  and  low  prices. 
The  business  was  incorporated  to  better  manage 
these  larger  operations.  New  and  untried  agents 
were  placed  in  responsible  positions,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit  bought ;  10,000  barrels  of  apples  were 
stored  in  Southampton,  England,  and  many  in  this 
country.  The  apple  crop  in  1907  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  most  sections  by  frost.  Dutchess  County 
was  an  exception.  Most  orchards  had  greater  crops 
than  estimated,  early  shipments  brought  very  profit¬ 
able  prices.  Then  the  panic  of  1907  dried  up  all 
liquid  cash.  Consumption  fell  off.  Inexperienced 
and  poorly  organized  links  in  a  newly  formed  or¬ 
ganization  were  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
unexpectedly  large  amount  of  fruit  engaged.  Un¬ 
principled  persons  within  and  without  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  which  could  not  succeed 
under  such  conditions.  In  the  Spring  of  1908,  Mr. 
Hart  found  himself  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  his 
sisters  owning  Heartsease  and  the  Klondike  orchard 
which  were  mortgaged  for  more  than  their  estimated 
worth.  Only  those  who  have  been  through  such  an 
experience  can  realize  the  shock  which  Mr.  Hart’s 
sensitive,  trustful,  honest  nature  sustained.  The  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  trusted  associates,  the  failure  of  a 
new  method  of  distribution,  the  loss  of  the  results 
of  two  generations  of  effort  and  thrift,  above  all  the 
fear  of  losing  for  his  sisters  the  cherished  home, 
were  such  staggering  blows  that  even  his  physician 
and  friends  believed  him  hopelessly  crushed  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  spirit.  How  ( Continued  on  Pago 
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The  Asiatic  Garden  Beetle 

The  small  beetle  I  send  for  identification  is  infesting 
niy  garden  this  Summer.  What  is  it,  and  how  can  I 
get  rid  of  them?  They  seem  to  feed  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  are  found  about  one  or  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  plant  on 
which  they  have  been  feeding.  They  have  attacked 
early  asters  principally,  and  I  have  found  some  under 
Chrysanthemums  and  rose  bushes.  A  large  brood  of 
young  pheasants  is  often  in  my  aster  patch,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  feed  on  the  beetles,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
plants  have  the  soil  scratched  away  around  the  stems 
to  about  the  depth  at  which  the  insects  hide.  I  have 
sprayed  my  Chrysanthemums  with  insecticide  which 
prevents  tlie  beetles  from  eating  them,  but  cannot  use 
it  on  the  blooming  asters,  as  it  would  disfigure  the 
flowers  almost  as  much  as  the  beetles  do. .  H.  w.  b. 

Long  Island. 

The  specimens  sent  by  H.  W.  B.  were  the  Asiatic 
garden  beetle,  which  was  first  discovered  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  in  1921.  Subsequently  it  drifted  to 
the  southeastern  corner  of  New  York  State  and  over 
on  to  Long  Island  rather  quickly,  but  has  spread 
more  slowly  than  the  notorious  Japanese  beetle. 

H.  W.  B.  describes  the  habits  of  the  beetles  ac¬ 
curately.  They  “dig  in”  during  the  day,  but  come 
out  at  twilight  and  begin  to  feed  on  asters,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Dahlias,  roses  and  some  other  garden 
plants.  The  beetles  do  not  fly  far,  but  feed  on  the 
plants  near  the  place  in  which  they  spend  the  day 
in  hiding.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  beetles 
become  abundant  enough  to  cause  serious  damage. 
They  often  feed  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  thus 
destroying  the  blooms  as  well  as  defoliating  the 
plants.  The  grubs  of  this  beetle  live  in  the  soil, 
where  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  of  other 
plants.  In  some  cases  the  grubs  become  abundant 
enough  in  lawns  and  on  golf  links  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  turf. 

Plants  which  are  being  eaten  by  the  beetles 
should  be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  not  later 
than  the  first  week  of  July  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to 
50  gallons  of  water  (one  ounce  to  a  gallon).  To 
make  the  poison  more  effective,  2  lbs.  of  wheat  flour 
should  be  added. 

To  protect  lawns  from  injury  by  the  grubs  the 
turf  should  be  treated  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  15  lbs.  to  every  1,000  square  feet.  It  is  best 
to  mix  15  lbs.  of  poison  with  a  bushel  of  dry  soil  or 
sand  and  then  sow  it  evenly  over  the  lawn.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  mix  the  poison  thoroughly  with 
the  soil,  and  to  broadcast  it  evenly.  g.  w.  h. 


Reminiscences  from  C.  W.  Garfield 

The  very  attractive  contribution  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  budding  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey  brought 
to  me  some  pleasant  memories.  In  1871,  after  gradu¬ 
ation,  my  health  failed,  and  I  had  to  give  up  my  plan 
to  become  a  college  teacher,  and  seek  an  out-of- 
doors  occupation.  I  was  attracted  to  the  nursery 
business,  but  had  no  technical  training,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  a  year  on  propagation.  Early  in  the 
Spring  of  1871  I  started  with  a  railway  ticket  to 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  $30  in  my  pocket  and  a  journalistic 
arrangement  for  writing  up  some  of  the  largest  nur¬ 
series  of  the  country. 

My  first  stop  was  with  Storrs  &  Harrison  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  after  spending  a  few  days  at 
Lansing,  and  writing  up  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment  there.  I  found  a  most  interesting  personality 
in  Mr.  Harrison,  to  whom  I  showed  my  manuscript 
concerning  the  nursery.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  asked  why  I  did  not  stop  with  them 
for  a  while.  He  rather  took  to  an  ambitious  col¬ 
lege  boy !  I  made  the  arrangement  with  him  that 
without  salary,  aside  from  living  expenses,  I  should 
be  given  work  of  all  kinds  in  the  nursery,  not  being 
kept  at  one  thing  more  than  three  days.  This  was 
the  year  that  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  descended 
upon  us  from  the  Rockies,  and  the  attack  was  so 
sudden  and  so  violent  that  potato-growers  were  para¬ 
lyzed.  All  waste  places  in  the  nursery  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes.  I  set  myself  at  relief  work, 
some  days  working  from  daylight  to  daylight. 

That  year  the  Delaware  grapevine  was  subject  to 
an  invidious  attack  of  rust,  and  I  worked  pretty 
successfully  with  antidotes.  Mr.  Harrison  became 
deeply  interested  in  my  work,  and  it  was  through 
his  friendship  and  wide  acquaintance  that  I  came  in 
close  touch  with  Wilder,  Thomas,  Barry,  Warder 
and  other  leading  devotees  of  horticulture. 

When  the  budding  season  came  on  in  July,  I  was 
deeply  interested,  beginning  on  roses,  quinces,  pears, 
until  the  peach  season  came  on.  They  had  so  many 
acres  of  peach  seedlings  to  be  worked  and  found 
themselves  successful  with  this  work,  which  could 
not  be  put  off.  I  became  expert  and  could  insert 
2.000  buds  in  a  day  with  a  good  follower  to  do  the 
tying.  I  had  planned  to  go  to  Rochester  and  Geneva 
in  August  to  visit  nurseries.  Mr.  Harrison  begged  of 
me  to  stick  by  them  during  the  month  and  handle 
the  gang  of  budders.  It  was  a  great  experience  for 
me,  and  Mr.  Harrison  became  greatly  interested  in 
my  methods  of  developing  efficiency.  He  gave  me 
every  opportunity  to  learn  the  “tricks  of  the  trade.” 

Painesville  at  that  time  was  a  center  from  which 
itinerant  grafters  scattered  over  the  country  renew¬ 
ing  old  orchards.  Some  of  these  men  were  students 
and  real  observers,  and  through  their  experience  and 
acquaintance,  I  learned  a  great  many  things.  The 


wide  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  his  desire  to 
help  me  along  and  his  appreciation  of  my  enthu¬ 
siasm  became  of  great  value,  continuing  until  his 
death,  and  getting  me  in  close  touch  with  leaders  in 
horticulture. 

That  budding  experience  was  brought  visibly  to 
mind  by  your  interesting  article,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  you  describe  I  made  use  of  commercially  for 
the  firm  which  had  become  interested  in  me.  It  was 
at  that  time  I  made  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Sturtevant  when  I  visited  Geneva  later  on. 
He  was  very  good  to  me,  and  reciprocated  his  knowl¬ 
edge  with  my  enthusiasm.  His  index  system  which 
was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  journalism  and  experi¬ 
ments  became  a  model  for  me,  and  of  great  use  dur¬ 
ing  my  years  in  horticulture.  Charles  w.  garfield. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Born  the  same  year  that  the  American 
Pomological  Society  was  founded,  Mr.  Garfield,  now 
84  years  of  age,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  horticultural 
development  in  Michigan.  For  four  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  and 
for  10  years  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 


When  to  Cut  Corn 

I  have  a  field  of  corn  and  would  like  to  store  it  iu 
the  barn.  What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  it?  Should  it 
be  cut  green  or  cut  to  have  the  corn  sound  and  the  dry 
stalks  good?  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  rule  followed  by  many  farmers  is  to  cut  the  corn 
when  the  kernels  are  “glazed,”  and  not  so  soft  that 
they  dent  too  easily  with  the  thumb  nail.  Then  the 
corn  will  dry  out  in  sound  condition  for  cribbing, 
and  the  stalks  will  have  the  maximum  of  good  for 
livestock.  If  possible,  cutting  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  first  frost,  as  this  seriously  damages  the 
corn  leaves. 

AAihen  the  cutting  is  to  lie  done  by  hand,  I  prefer 
to  make  small  stouts — 25  hills  work  well.  If  planted 
in  check  rows,  this  takes  five  rows  of  five  hills 
each.  Leave  a  central  hill  uncut.  Then  cut  a 
handful  of  two  or  three  hills,  set  around  this  stand¬ 
ing  hill,  and  twist  corn  leaves  around  firmly.  Set 
the  other  cuttings  around  this  central  bunch,  chuck¬ 
ing  the  butts  down  hard.  This  will  keep  the  stout 
from  blowing  down  or  twisting.  Tie  firmly  just 
above  center  and  around  top  with  a  straw  band  or 
twine.  'If  the  stouts  are  to  stand  some  time,  tighten 
the  bands  later. 

These  stouts  may  be  husked  in  the  field  or  hauled 
under  cover  when  reasonably  dry.  I  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter  method.  Having  a  lot  on  the  barn  fioor  or  under 
a  shed  to  husk  on  rainy  days  is  a  good  job.  These 
stouts  are  rather  heavy  to  pitch  on  the  hay-rigging, 
but  it  can  be  done  with  a  short-handled  fork  and 
the  knack  one  gets  with  experience.  Of  course  the 
central  hill  must  be  cut  when  hauling. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  and  well-tried  way  of 
handling  a  field  of  corn  for  cribbing.  These  stalks 
will  mold  if  packed  tightly  in  a  mow.  Setting  them 
on  end  for  a  time  where  there  is  room  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  method 
that  saves  both  stalks  and  corn  in  so  good  con¬ 
dition.  w.  w.  H. 


Maine  Carries  On 

After  reading  Mr.  Coon's  letter  from  New  York.  I 
felt  like  just  converting  my  thoughts  into  words, 
and  telling  the  people  what  my  husband  and  1  are 
doing  this  year,  that  someone  might  benefit  by  one 
farmer's  courage.  We  think,  with  him,  that  people 
have  been  living  too  fast,  and  there  is  too  much 
waste.  We  believe  there  will  have  to  be  a  great 
change  to  bring  about  prosperity.  We  believe  that 
the  farmer,  as  a  class,  could  help  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
ent  depression  for  himself,  if  he  would  rely  upon 
himself  a  bit  more. 

We  live  on  a  large  farm  of  about  277  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  central  part  of  Maine.  AVe  don't  do 
what  the  ordinary  farmer  of  today  would  call  a 
very  large  business,  but  do  not  intend  to  let  our 
imagination  overreach  our  pocketbook,  as  from  ob¬ 
servation  one  might  judge  too  many  do. 

We  have  about  eight  acres  of  potatoes,  most  of 
them  looking  well  to  date.  AATe  also  have  four  acres 
of  sweet  corn,  which  is  planted  for  the  factory,  and 
which  if  the  present  drought  doesn't  last  tot)  long, 
bids  fair  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

To  help  cut  the  cost  of  grain  for  the  Winter,  we 
planted  2*4  acres  of  yellow  field  corn,  which  will 
help  to  furnish  grain  for  the  stock,  while  the  fodder 
will  be  made  into  silage,  as  we  always  fill  a  large 
silo  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  dairy,  as  we  usually 
have  from  12  to  15  head  to  milk  during  the  AA'inter. 
Help  being  unavailable  at  sowing  time  we  only 
sowed  six  acres  of  grain  or  thereabouts,  not  as  much 
as  usual,  sowing  an  acre  strong  of  wheat  from  which 
we  hope  to  have  some  nice  Hour  and  graham  made, 
which  will  also  help  to  cut  the  cost  of  our  living 
this  Winter. 

Last  year  we  raised  a  beef,  which  we  killed,  keep¬ 
ing  a  quarter  from  which  I  canned  over  50  cans  of 
nice  meat  and  broth,  furnishing  the  meat  needed 
for  the  family  through  the  Summer.  We  have  hired 
a  man  more  or  less  during  the  Summer.  In  this 


way  we  keep  the  high  cost  of  meat  bills  down.  We 
raised  and  killed  two  hogs,  keeping  the  lean  from 
one,  canning  this,  salting  pork  for  ourselves,  be¬ 
sides  some  to  sell,  and  rendering  our  year’s  supply 
of  lard.  In  this  way  we  have  meat  of  a  much  nicer 
quality,  and  any  variety  we  wish  at  any  time. 

Last  Spring  when  we  were  producing  more  milk 
than  our  rating  called  for  we  churned  and  packed 
our  Summer’s  supply  of  butter,  which  isn't  ex¬ 
hausted  yet.  With  a  good  garden,  from  which  to 
can  a  generous  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
as  well  as  fruits,  I  find  that  it  makes  the  meals 
much  easier  to  plan,  as  well  as  keeping  the  cost 
nearly  half  what  it  would  be  otherwise.  I  believe 
this  pays  and  is  one  worthy  way  that  a  housewife 
can  earn  good  wages,  while  she  is  attending  to  her 
daily  duties,  and  certainly  is  helping  her  husband's 
cause.  We  are  planning  to  raise  more  meat  for  an¬ 
other  year’s  supply,  and  I  hope  that  some  other 
husbandman  and  matron  may  see  this  and  get  a 
new  thought,  or  at  least  some  benefit,  as  I  certainly 
believe  that  the  farmer  is  a  share  to  blame  for  his 
hardship  today.  Of  course  there  are  hardships  that 
he  cannot  control,  or  at  least  not  wholly,  such  as 
what  the  dealers  see  fit  to  pay  him  for  his  milk,  but 
with  careful  planning  I  believe  that  he  can  help. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer's  life  is  a  hard-working 
life,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  many  others  in  so 
many  ways.  I  believe  that  there  has  come  a  time 
when  he  will  have  to  seek  votes  for  himself :  that  all 
cannot  have  white-collar  jobs,  or  else  the  times  will 
continue  in  the  same  general  course.  If  the  farmers 
will  get  busy,  and  will  run  a  part  of  their  business 
for  themselves,  instead  of  paying  an  executive  to 
act  for  them,  in  their  financial  affairs,  for  which 
they  pay  a  greater  part  of  their  profits.  I  believe 
that  times  will  be  better. 

The  corn-packers,  the  milk  dealers  and  potato- 
buyers,  now  hunt  the  markets  and  figure  what  part 
they  want  for  themselves,  then  make  the  farmer  just 
as  small  a  price  as  they  can  make  up  a  face  to.  and 
it’s  pretty  small  in  some  cases.  The  good-natured 
farmer  takes  it  or  leaves  it.  as  he  chooses,  and  at 
any  time  they  find  it  convenient  to  pay  it  to  him. 
AATien  he  decides  to  form  a  United  Farmers’  Interest 
Association  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  figure  the 
cost  of  raising  his  products,  and  add  a  reasonable 
profit  to  pay  him  for  his  labor,  then  say  take  it  or 
leave  it,  the  dealers  will  find  themselves  up  against 
a  different  proposition  and  times  will  be  better. 
AVhen  the  farmers  have  a  part  in  figuring  the 
profits,  no  farmer  will  rush  to  plant  a  surplus  crop, 
when  he  knows  that  the  demand  isn't  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  fair  profit,  and  everybody  will  have  a 
fair  business. 

Just  the  other  day  a  farmer  was  talking  with  a 
corn-packer  as  to  when  he  was  going  to  pay  the 
farmers  for  their  corn,  which  is  ready  to  deliver  in 
a  week  or  so.  As  to  any  information  that  the  farmer 
was  able  to  get,  it  may  be  January  when  he  receives 
his  pay  for  the  corn  he  delivers  in  September.  Does 
this  seem  like  justice?  The  farmer  buys  his  fer¬ 
tilizer.  either  pays  cash  or  promises  to  pay  in  the 
Fall,  hires  more  or  less  labor  through  the  Summer 
to  cultivate  it  if  he  has  much  of  a  crop,  delivers  it 
to  the  factory  in  September,  and  sits  patiently  until 
the  canner  sees  fit  to  settle.  The  milk  situation,  as 
we  all  know,  has  been  just  as  unsatisfactory,  in  the 
past.  The  potato  business  is  a  gamble,  from  start 
to  finish,  as  is  the  farmer’s  complete  life  if  he  tries 
to  raise  foodstuff  for  market  as  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  exist,  but  I  will  say  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
a  farmer  does  have  some  advantages  over  his  city 
brother.  He  doesn't  have  to  depend  on  any  factory 
or  mill  for  a  job,  as  he  can  always  find  work,  and  by 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  the  right  kind  he  can  do 
a  great  deal  toward  feeding  his  hungry  family.  As 
for  profit  we  ask  only  a  fair  thing,  as  we  value  the 
privileges  of  country  life. 

Could  one  behold  a  more  beautiful  sunset,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  look  upon  tonight,  from  my 
kitchen  window?  The  vivid  rose-colored  tints,  in¬ 
termixed  with  soft  lavender,  overhanging  a  most 
beautiful  mellow  amber  horizon,  a  background  for 
the  beautiful  stream,  and  road  bridge,  which  bor¬ 
ders  the  bank  on  the  westerly  side  of  our  pleasant 
home.  To  behold  it  as  a  part  of  your  everyday  life, 
certainly  seems  like  a  wee  corner  of  heaven  itself 
to  the  true  nature-lover.  a  maine  farmer’s  wife. 


Duplex  Bag  for  Farm  Products 

Patent  rights  covering  the  manufacture  of  a  du¬ 
plex  type  of  cotton  bag  for  use  in  consumer  packag¬ 
ing  of  farm  products,  invented  by  R.  J.  Cheatham 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  origin¬ 
ally  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have 
now  been  assigned  to  the  public.  The  bag.  the  fabric 
of  which  is  woven  in  one  piece,  has  a  close-mesh 
section  on  which  brands,  sellers’  names,  and  other 
descriptive  matter  may  be  printed,  and  an  open-mesh 
section  which  permits  visual  inspection  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  More  than  2.000.000  bags  of  this  fabric,  in 
sizes  ranging  from  four  to  25  pounds,  have  been 
manufactured  since  its  introduction  to  the  trade  two 
years  ago,  and  they  are  now  being  widely  used  in 
packaging  oranges,  potatoes,  onions  and  walnuts. 
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WHY  carry  around  extra 
weight  on  your  feet?  Good¬ 
rich  Litentufs  wear  just  as  long 
as  the  heavier,  old-fashioned  foot¬ 
wear— yet  they’re  much  lighter  .  .  . 
more  flexible  and  comfortable  in 
every  way. 

These  improvements  are  due  to 
the  new  manufacturing  process 
and  new  kind  of  rubber  that 
Goodrich  uses.  There’s  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world  between  this 
rubber  and  the  kind  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  boots. 

But  to  really  appreciate  Litentufs 
get  a  pair  and  wear  them!  Enjoy 
the  relief  of  less  weight  on  your 
feet ...  of  flexible  comfort.  And 
how  they  do  stand  up! 

Litentufs  save  you  money,  too! 
Every  dollar  you  spend  for  Goodrich 
rubber  footwear  means  long  last¬ 
ing  quality! 


\.  ANKLEF1T  BOOT— Stretch¬ 
able —  Flexible — Fight  in 
Weight — Fong  in  Wear.  2. 
LACE  ANKLEF1T  BOOT  ( 12 " 
or  16"  Height ) — New  De¬ 
velopment  in  Farm  Footwear 
—  Will  do  the  work  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Boots,  Face  Boots,  Feather 
Tops  or  Feather  Field  Boots. 
3.  MUD  RUBBER— Stretch¬ 
able — Fightweight  —  Fong 
Wear.  4.  2  BUCKLE  MUD 
RUBBER — Higher  Protection 
than  plain  Mud  Rubber.  5. 
4  or  6  BUCKLE  ALL  RUBBER 
ARCTICS  —  Fightweight  — 
Stretchable— Fong  wearing. 


—  the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar’s 
value  no  matter  what  price  you  pay . 


Goodrich  Litentufs  come  in 
many  different  styles.  You  can  buy 
a  pair  to  exactly  suit  the  section  of 
country  you  live  in,  and  the  type 
of  work  you’re  doing. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  FOOTWEAR  CORP. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  t  ubber 
footwear,  bearing  the  name 


Goodrich 


Another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 

32,000 rubber  articles, representing  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  rubber  products:  Silvertown  Tires,  Zippers, 
Rubber  Footwear,  Drug  Sundries,  Soles,  Heels,  Hose,  Belting,  Packing,  Molded  and  Hard  Rubber  Goods 


THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  GOODRICH  WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR 
BOOTS  *  ARCTICS  •  ZIPPERS  •  SHOWER  BOOTS  •  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  RUBBERS 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


Lilies  for  the  Home  Garden 


Most  lilies  may  be  planted  in  Fall, 
though  some  of  them  give  good  results 
when  planted  in  Spring.  A  practical  rule 
is  to  plant  as  soon  as  the  seedsman  has 
the  bulbs  in  stock,  for  the  sooner  they 
are  in  the  ground  the  better.  However, 
the  Madonna  lily,  Lilium  candidum,  must 
be  planted  earlier  than  other  varieties,  in 
August  or  early  September,  for  this  sort 
makes  a  rosette  of  basal  leaves  in  the 
Fall.  Other  garden  sorts  do  not  do  this, 
and  we  like  to  plant  them  in  October,  or 
sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
Spring. 

There  is  one  general  rule  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  planting  lily  bulbs ;  never  use 
fresh  manure  of  any  kind  near  them. 
Most  of  them  succeed  in  any  light  sandy 
loam.  Decayed  peat  or  leaf  mold  is  a 
desirable  addition.  Some  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Madonna  lily,  will  do  well  in 
a  heavier  soil,  but  it  must  be  well  drained. 
Only  those  lilies  that  grow  naturally  in 
a  swampy  location  will  endure  poor 
drainage.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  rich, 
and  a  liberal  mixture  of  old  cow  or  sheep 
manure,  well  worked  in  before  planting, 
is  desirable.  A  mulch  of  old  manure  ap¬ 
plied  in  Fall  is  helpful.  While  there  are 
a  few  varieties,  including  the  Madonna 
lily,  that  will  thrive  in  a  limestone  soil, 
lime  is  poison  to  most  of  them,  and  this 
often  accounts  for  lack  of  success  in 
growing  them. 

Lilies  do  well  in  partial  shade,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  robbed  of  nourishment  by 
the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs.  They  find  a 
congenial  place  along  the  edges  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  or  in  beds  where  dwarf  shrubs,  per¬ 
ennials  or  annuals  give  some  shade  to 
the  roots.  While  there  is  no  one  rule 
for  depth  of  planting,  it  may  be  advised 
to  set  the  bulb  deep  enough  so  that  its 
top  is  three  times  its  diameter  below  the 
surface,  which  means  six  to  12  inches 
deep,  according  to  size  of  bulb.  Some 
surround  the  bulb  with  clear  sand  in  the 
hole,  to  provide  drainage,  and  some  put 
a  handful  of  sphagnum  moss  under  it. 
which  appears  to  give  the  roots  a  good 
start.  If  one  receives  lily  bulbs  late  in 
the  season,  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  them  singly  in 
pots,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar,  until  the 
soil  is  in  condition  to  plant  them  out,  as 
this  will  prevent  their  shriveling.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  wiser,  where  the  bulbs  cannot 
be  planted  in  Fall,  to  order  them  for 
Spring  delivery,  as  the  seedsmen  have 
better  facilities  for  storage. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  hardy  lilies 
that  are  beautiful,  and  moderate  in  cost. 
The  snowy  purity  of  the  Madonna  lily 
gives  beauty  and  dignity  to  any  garden  ; 
in  England  it  is  often  seen  in  great  mas¬ 
ses  near  some  humble  cottage.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  with  a  background  of 
Delphiniums.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
an  early-flowering  type,  grown  in  the 
south  of  France,  that  is  less  desirable  in 
garden  culture,  but  our  experience  with 
the  bulbs  sold  for  outdoor  culture  has 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Next  we  should  consider  Lilium  regale 
absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  hardy,  ro¬ 
bust,  and  extremely  handsome,  the  large 
white  trumpets  suffused  with  pinkish  pur¬ 
ple,  the  throat  canary  yellow.  It  blooms 
early  in  July,  following  the  Madonna 
lily. 

Lilium  auratum,  the  golden-banded  lily 
of  Japan,  is  magnificent,  blooming  in 
late  July  and  August.  There  are  several 
varieties,  all  very  fine.  This  is  very  in¬ 
tolerant  of  lime,  and  does  not  like  a  rich 
soil  or  full  sun  on  stem  and  leaves. 

Lilium  speciosum  in  its  several  forms, 
white,  pink  and  carmine,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  its  bloom  in  late  August  and 
September,  keeps  up  the  succession  of 
lilies. 

The  little  coral  lily,  L.  tenuifolium,  is 
vivid  red,  giving  a  spike  of  bloom  about 
38  inches  high  in  June.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  rock  garden. 

The  native  wood  lily,  L.  Philadel- 
phicum,  is  admirable  in  a  partially  shaded 
place.  Some  say  this  is  not  an  easy  lily 
to  grow,  but  it  has  done  well  with  us  in 
a  shaded  shrubbery.  It  blooms  just  after 
the  middle  of  June,  and  bears  several 
large  cup-shaped  flowers,  orange  red  spot¬ 
ted  with  purple.  Lilium  canadense,  with 
nodding  bell-shaped  flowers,  yellow  spot¬ 
ted  with  purplish  brown,  is  another  hand¬ 
some  native  sort,  and  is  often  called  the 
tiger  lily,  though  this  name  belongs  more 
properly  to  Lilium  tigrinum,  a  native  of 
Japan,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  cul¬ 
tivated  lilies.  This,  blooming  in  August, 
has  orange  red  flowers  spotted  with  black. 
It  is  sometimes  found  growing  along 
roadsides,  where  it  has  escaped  from  gar¬ 
dens.  It  will  grow  in  a  light  sandy  soil 
but  prefers  loam.  Like  some  other  lilies, 
it  produces  small  bulbils  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  from  which  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated.  It  also  makes  bulblets  on  the  un¬ 
derground  stem-roots,  so  that  it  increases 
quite  rapidly  under  favorable  conditions. 
There  is  a  double  form  of  this  lily,  L. 
tigrinum  flore-pleno,  which  is  desirable 
because  of  its  long-lasting  flowers. 

Lilium  Henryi,  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  all  lilies,  begins  to  bloom  in  August, 
continuing  in  flower  for  some  time.  The 
nodding  blooms,  produced  in  great  pro¬ 


fusion,  are  deep  orange  with  dark  spots 
and  a  green  line  down  each  segment. 
It  likes  a  rich  heavy  soil  and  partial 
shade ;  the  flowers  bleach  badly  'when 
exposed  to  hot  sun.  This  Chinese  lily  is 
striking  in  growth,  and  a  magnificent 
sight  in  bloom. 

Lilium  Hansoni,  from  Korea,  blooms 
in  June  and  July;  it  has  nodding  orange 
yellow  flowers  dotted  with  brown.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  will  flourish  in  sun  or 
partial  shade,  and  is  noticeable  for  the 
thick  and  waxy  texture  of  the  flowers. 

The  above  notes  mention  less  than  a 
dozen  lilies,  but  they  are  all  of  the  high¬ 
est  merit  for  the  amateur  gardener,  since 
they  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  the  va¬ 
rieties  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 
China  and  Japan  have  given  us  many  of 
these  stately  flowTers,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  hardiness,  beauty  and  ease  of  cul¬ 
ture  should  induce  more  liberal  planting, 
for  no  garden  is  too  large,  or  too  small, 
to  display  some  members  of  the  family. 


A  Saga  of  American  Fruit- 
Growing 

( Continued  from,  Page  59 .)) 

could  a  man  of  55  hope  to  start  anew  and 
buy  back  at  an  excessive  price  his  home 
and  orchards  after  such  a  failure? 

There  were  those,  however,  who  had 
faith  in  his  steadfast,  religious  optimistic 
spirit,  his  knowledge  and  experience  and 
his  untiring  energy.  They  assured  him  of 
their  faith  in  him  and  his  ability  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  operations  in  which  he  had 
been  so  successful.  They  backed  their 
faith  with  necessai-y  financial  help.  New 
hope  and  faith  returned  and  a  new  start 
was  made.  With  the  help  of  his  nephew, 
the  farm,  orchard  and  buying  operations 
were  cai’efully  managed.  Apples  were 
stoi’ed  in  New  York  in  crates  and  packed 
into  barrels  for  sale  by  the  commission 
merchant  who  helped  finance  operations. 
A  few  wrere  sold  in  crates  direct  to  re- 
tailei’s  from  the  storage,  the  beginning  of 
a  practice  which  has  revolutionized  the 
industry.  Potatoes  were  added  to  ap¬ 
ples  as  a  cash  crop,  the  stock  of  crates 
increased,  a  sales- room  opened  in  the  New 
York  storage.  Gradual  progress  was 
made  in  the  reduction  of  the  mortgage. 
In  1921,  a  new  apple,  a  cross  between 
Spy  and  Newtown,  gave  such  promise  on 
trial  trees  that  he  wished  to  grow  it 
commercially  along  with  the  McIntosh 
and  Rome.  So  at  59  years  of  age,  he  se¬ 
cured  a  neai-by  neglected  farm  of  80 
acres  and  top-worked  1,000  Spy  trees  to 
this  variety  before  planting.  This  dar¬ 
ing  venture  was  not  a  success  as  planned. 
The  new  apple  lacked  merit  in  several 
points.  It  did,  however,  succeed  as  the 
foundation  of  the  first  large  planting  of 
Cortland  apples  to  come  into  heavy  bear¬ 
ing,  for  eight  years  later,  after  careful 
study  of  the  new  Cortland,  he  decided  it 
to  give  promise  of  being  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Baldwin  and  supplement  to 
McIntosh.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
change  over  the  1,000  undesirable  trees  to 
McIntosh  and  Cortland.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  his  help  and  supervision 
in  three  or  four  years  by  keeping  the 
main  scaffold  branches  and  using  10  to 
20  grafts  for  each  tree,  one  to  each 
branch.  These  trees  are  now  bearing 
their  third  consecutive  commercial  crop, 
giving  him  gratifying  proof  of  his  sound 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  the  old  or- 
chards  planted,  some  by  his  father  and 
others  by  himself,  having  outlived  their 
usefulness,  were  cut  down  to  make  room 
mainly  for  Cortland  which  he  grafted  on 
nursery  stock.  From  grafts  taken  from 
one  tree,  secured  from  Geneva,  in  several 
yeai-s’  time,  he  grafted  about  4,500  ti’ees 
in  his  orchard,  besides  supplying  thous¬ 
ands  of  feet  of  bud  wood  and  grafts  for 
leading  nurseries.  These  were  planted  at 
Heartsease  and  on  land  acquired  in  1925, 
adjoining  the  Klondike  orchard  when  he 
was  72  years  old. 

Mr.  Hart’s  final  planting  was  made  in 
1932,  when  at  79  years  of  age,  he  de¬ 
rived  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  grafting  and  sprouting  300 
trees  of  Macoun  and  Gallia  which  he 
hoped  to  see  bear  fruit  and,  at  least,  to 
see  grow  and  give  promise  of  fruitfulness. 
To  him,  this  busy  life  of  constant  toil 
and  varying  fortune  was  never  dull  or 
uninspiring.  Besides  his  unceasing  search 
for  and  interest  in  new  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  and  material  things,  his  intei’est  in 
astronomy,  his  love  of  literature,  his  in¬ 
tei’est  in  his  neighbors’  efforts,  his  church, 
University  Club,  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  refreshed  and  sustained  him. 

To  him  as  to  few,  indeed,  was  given  the 
privilege  of  observing  and  helping  in 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  horticulture,  and  with  his  father, 
to  shai’e  for  a  century  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  happy  home  and  the  operation  of  a 
fruitful  farm. 
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CYPRESS 
HOTBED 
SASH 

$1.25 

GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

liuy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America's  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-titting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 


Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 


Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  25c  extra  per  sash  on  glazed  sash  only. 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  C3i 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSES 

for  early  crops  and  all-year-around  growing  of 
plants  of  any  kind.  Will  last  a  lifetime  and  may  be 
installed  at  costs  that  assure  good  profits.  Widths 
8  feet  to  60  feet.  Any  desirable  length.  Steam  or 
hot  water  heated. 

Low  price  on  material  only  or  on  complete  erec¬ 
tion,  including  heating  system  and  benches.  Tell 
us  your  needs  and  ask  for  Catalog  1031  describing 
standard  greenhouse  types  and  sizes. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Weeds  wiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir* 
able  growth  in  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  INC.  ^3 
^561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J, 

N,  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicaeo,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.,  _ 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 


Send  F.opJ3ooklet 

^  Yoo 
r/conmoiie 
^  **money  trapping,  let 
"^GIBBS  tell  you  now  and 
„..ere  to  moke  sets  and  explain 
^  why  GIBBS  MODERN  TRAPS  produce 
100%  catches  by  preventing  get-aways,  pull 
l-offs.  You  need  this  valuable  informotioi 


W.  A.  GIBBS  S.  SON  INC.  CHEST  E  R  .  PA  ■ 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
kj.  Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
.varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
'the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


12  CROCUS  /Of 

12  guaranteed  bulbs 
(value  25c)  for  only  lOe 
postpaid;  125  bulbs 
postpaid  for  $1.00.  All 
colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  66 1  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


d 


INVENTORS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  In- 
rention"  form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how 
to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Pat.  Attorney.  503-X  Adams  Bldg, Washington, D,  C. 
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Varieties  Hardy,  Drought-Proof  Iris.  Wide 
range  of  Gorgeous  Colors.  A  Rainbow  in 
jour  Garden  for  only  $1.  Special:  Seven 
varieties  Red  Iris  only  30  cents.  Plant 
now.  Planting  Hints  with  each  order.  All 
plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Lists  Freo. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER.  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS— Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  dry 
weather  seed  crops  are  verj’  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samples  and 
prices.  EAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


Pl.-G  fall  delivery  Fairfax,  Dorsett, 

otrawberry  rlants  Lurkystrike  $1.50  per  100. 

Premier,  Chesapeake  and  others  $1.25  per  100.  All 
postpaid.  J.  F.  TRUITT,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  flowering  bulbs  —  Evergreens  —  Trees  —  Plants 
ready  now.  Send  for  list.  GREENS  NURSERY  CO. 
E.  H.  BURSON,  Successor,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


rniI|T  TDCEC  6  CUDIIPQ  plant  now.  Circular.  '/,«-r. 

TKUll  lKLLO  «  DuKUDO  fass  Nurseries,  UansvIlle.S  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car- 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Rambling1  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  shall  have  to  revise  our  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  degrees  of  cold  which  a  peach 
tree  will  stand  without  injury.  We  have 
always  set  this  at  10  degrees  below  zero. 
Anything  lower  than  that  meant  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  all  peach  fruit  buds,  while  very 
much  lower  meant  the  death  of  the  trees 
themselves.  This  however  was  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
In  very  high  wind  a  considerably  higher 
temperature  would  do  more  damage  than 
a  still  cold.  Last  Winter  we  had  days 
of  sub-zero  temperature  and  a  minimum 
of  20  below  on  several  occasions.  The 
report  went  out  that  all  peaches  xvere 
gone,  and  we  believed  it.  Examination 
of  dozens  of  buds  confirmed  the  report, 
so  we  were  resigned  to  the  total  loss  of 
the  peach  crop.  Now  note  what  happened. 
Peaches  have  been  coming  to  the  big 
market  at  Benton  Harbor  at  the  rate  of 
well  over  20.000  bushels  a  day.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  thousands  of  bushels  have  been 
sold  every  day  during  peach  time  to  cars 
and  truckers,  some  farmers  selling  their 
whole  crop  that  way,  so  the  big  market 
handles  only  about  half  the  crop.  Prices 
started  off  at  better  than  $2  a  bushel, 
but  soon  declined  to  far  less  than  that. 

A  neighbor  begged  for  help  in  picking, 
so  Kenny  and  I  have  been  picking 
peaches  for  a  few  days.  It  is  extra  hard 
word  for  me  as  the  fruit  is  scattering, 
the  trees  covered  with  dense  foliage,  and 
my  eyes  none  too  good  to  see  the  peaches 
which  are  half  hidden  among  the  leaves. 
We  pick  together  and  after  I  “finish'’  a 
tree.  Kenny  proceeds  to  pick  another 
basket  or  two  from  the  same  tree. 

Whenever  I  mention  peaches  in  these 
ramblings,  I  get  some  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  varieties,  so  a  little  information 
along  this  line  will  not  come  amiss.  We 
needed  a  better  midseason  peach,  and 
that  need  was  met  with  the  South  Haven 
variety  which  ripens  ahead  of  Elberta 
and  is  much  hardier  in  tree  and  bud.  We 
needed  a  better  late  variety,  as  the  J.  II. 
Hale  was  not  self-fertile,  therefore  a  shy 
bearer.  That  need  was  met  by  crossing 
the  South  Haven,  which  was  an  excellent 
pollinizer  for  Hale,  with  the  .T.  H.  Hale 
and  thus  creating  a  tree  which  had  the 
hardiness  of  the  South  Haven,  and  its 
self-fertilizing  quality,  and  the  size  and 
lateness  of  the  Hale.  This  comparatively 
new  peach  is  called  the  “Halehaven”  and 
is  procurable  here  now  from  a  number  of 
nurseries.  Some  five  thousand  trees  have 
been  set  locally  so  far,  and  a  few  came 
into  bearing  this  year,  producing  peaches 
of  such  immense  size  and  beauty  that 
they  attracted  wide  attention  and  sold  at 
extra  high  prices.  The  quality  is  fair, 
better  than  the  Elberta,  but  not  quite  so 
good  as  the  South  Haven.  Rochester 
peaches  are  very  hardy  and  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overproduce  which  means  small 
fruit  and  low  prices. 

The  seemingly  tender  Elberta  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  partial  crop  despite  the  zero 
weather  of  last  Winter,  which  was  far 
below  the  tolerance  limit  of  the  Elberta. 
I  believed  it  myself  until  this  year,  but 
picking  with  a  small  crew  which  is  aver- 
againg  over  400  bushels  a  day  from  an 
Elberta  orchard  dispels  that  belief. 

The  old-time  Early  and  Late  Craw¬ 
fords  were  excellent  peaches  but  shy 
hearers.  I  wonder  now  whether  a  pol¬ 
linizer  variety  would  not  bring  back  the 
Crawfords  into  profitable  raising.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  should  not.  set  them  alone  and  I 
do  not  know  what  variety  would  be  a 
pollinizer.  It  would  have  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety  which  had  the  same  blossoming 
dates.  That  is  why  the  Elberta  will  not 
pollinize  Hale,  because  blossoming  dates 
do  not  exactly  coincide.  That  is  why  one 
variety  is  not  a  good  pollinizer  for  an¬ 
other,  depending  upon  blossoming  dates 
and  not  upon  any  difference  in  pollen  as 
we  had  believed. 

And  now  let  us  ramble  to  another  sub¬ 
ject.  The  wisdom  of  adopting  a  farm 
policy  and  sticking  to  it  through  bad 
times  has  been  demonstrated  recently. 
For  a  year  or  two  hogs  have  been  very 
unprofitable,  so  many  liog-raisers  quit  in 
disgust.  Now  hogs  have  suddenly  gone 
soaring,  and  the  man  with  a  nice  lot  of 
porkers  to  turn  off  to  market  is  cashing 
in  in  a  big  way.  The  men  who  quit  the 
business  are  scrambling  to  get  back, 
which  makes  shotes  and  weanling  pigs 
suddenly  go  soaring  too,  but  it  will  be 
too  late  to  get  into  the  big  money  with 
those  small  porkers,  so  the  same  old  gag 
about  overproduction  will  be  pulled  as 
soon  as  hogs  again  multiply,  and  that  is 
not  far  off  as  hogs  can  multiply  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  I  foresaw  the  rise  in 
time  to  get  a  nice  shote  for  Winter  pan¬ 
cake  trimming  but  have  neither  room  nor 
inclination  to  go  into  the  hog-raising 
business.  Now  I  risk  my  reputation  as 
a  prophet  by  saying  that  cows  will  go 
sky  high  within  less  than  a  year,  although 
they  are  selling  very  low  now.  If  I  am 
right,  it  will  be  wise  to  hang  on  to  your 
heifer  calves  and  raise  cows.  I  was  right 
when  I  urged  more  colts  some  years  ago 
and  I  sincerely  believe  I  am  right  when 
I  urge  the  raising  of  more  cows.  There 
is,  too,  an  opportunity  to  get  a  start 
with  pure-blood  stock  now  that  cows 
are  so  cheap. 

Numerous  and  heavy  rains  all  over  the 
midwest  have  revived  pastures,  and  put 
the  soil  into  excellent  condition  for  Fall 
working  and  Winter  grain  seeding.  Wells 
are  back ;  springs  begin  to  run  again  ;  dry 
creek  beds  are  alive.  The  threatened  hay 
shortage  here  is  ended  by  a  fine  third 
cutting  of  Alfalfa. 

Berrien  County,  Mioh.  L.  B.  reber. 


SURE . . .  HENRY  FORD'S 
A  FARMER . . . 


That's  Why  the  Ford  V*8  Truck 
Does  Such  a  Better  Farm  Job" 


“You  mean  Ford  knows  the  kind 
of  truck  the  farmer  needs?” 

“That’s  it.  He  owns  farms  him¬ 
self.  Spending  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  on  ’em.  Knows  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  good  farm  truck.” 

“Well ...  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  man  who  does  farming  ought  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  truck  he  needs. 
If  he  builds  one  for  himself,  it  ought 
to  be  just  right  for  other  farmers.” 

“That’s  what  I  figure.  Ford  puts 
features  in  his  truck  that  really 
mean  something.  Full-floating  rear 
axle,  for  instance.  You  can  pull  out 
the  axle  shaft  without  jacking  up 
the  truck.” 

“I  hear  they’ve  got  valve  seat 
inserts  in  ’em,  too.  That  sure  saves 
valve  grinding.” 

“That’s  right.  And  those  new 
copper-lead  connecting-rod  bearings 


will  sure  take  punishment.  This  Ford 
V-8  Truck  is  built  RIGHT!  It  has 
a  full  torque-tube  drive,  you  know. 
All  the  springs  have  to  do  is  cushion 
the  load.  The  torque  tube  and  radius- 
rods  take  all  the  driving  thrusts.” 

“I  guess  it’s  a  good  truck,  all 
right.  But  how  about  these  eight 
cylinders?  Don’t  they  take  a  lot  of 
gas  and  oil?” 

“I  should  say  not!  My  Ford  V-8 
Truck  gets  the  same  gas  mileage  as 
my  old  ‘four.’  And  I  never  add  oil 
between  thousand-mile  changes.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that!  Say,  next  time  I’m  in  town 
I’ll  take  a  look  at  this  Ford  V-8 
Truck.  It  sure  sounds  good  to  me.” 

“It  ought  to  be  good.  The  man 
that  built  it  knows  farming.  And 
he  knows  how  to  build  trucks.  You 
can’t  beat  a  combination  like  that!” 


FORD  V-8  TRUCK 

Convenient  terms,  if  desired,  through  facilities  of  Universal  Credit  Company 

We  have  several  booklets  on  the  New  Ford  V-8  Truck,  including  description  of  the 
Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service  (whereby  you  can  trade  your  present  Ford  engine 
for  a  factory-reconditioned  engine  at  small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  on  request. 
Use  coupon  for  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaefer  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  booklets  on  New  Ford 
V-8  Truck,  including  Ford  Engine  Exchange  Service. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Route _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ _ State _ 
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September  29,  1934 


you  are  planning  to  fix  up 
your  farm  buildings  or 

.  build  a  new  one 


Get  this  FREE  BOOK 


Use  the  Coupon  For  Your  Copy 


; . .  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  county  agents  ...  Tells  how  you 
can  build  comfort  and  added  con¬ 
venience  into  new  or  old  buildings 
; . .  Shows  latest  approved  plans  for 
poultry  houses,  dairy  barns,  milk 
houses,  and  hog  houses  . . .  Explains 
the  advantages  of  insulating  farm 
buildings ...  Shows  how  INSULITE, 
the  original  wood  fiber  insulating 
board,  will  give  you  the  greatest 
value  for  your  investment,  just  as  it 
is  to  thousands  of  other  farmers. 

Use  Insulite  to  get 
outstanding  insulating 
efficiency,  strength, 
long  life,  resistance  to 
moisture,  vermin,  and 
decay  for  any  or  all  of 
your  farm  buildings. 


INSULITE 


The  frwyggf  Wood-Fiber  Insulating  Board 


THE  INSULITE  COMPANY 

109J,  Builders  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  your  book,  "Building  Greater  Farm  Profits  with  Insulite.” 


Name . 

p4  . . County. 

R.  D.  No. . State . 


rill  DI  A  MT1MP  Horse  Radish,  Asparagus.  Rhu- 
f  ALL  I  LAii  1  IllU  barb  roots.  Prices  quoted. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist. 


Dutch  Tulip  Bulbs  “rdvaSeen^o^t,!ri0%puib 

importer.  VS.  MARSCHNER.  42  May  StM  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 

postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
■n  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


MOTHER! 

don’t  experiment 
with  your 

Child’s  Cold 

w 


Rub  on 


VICKS  VAPORUB 

the  proved  way  of  relieving  colds 


The  minute  you  apply  Vicks  VapoRub 
over  throat  and  chest  it  attacks  a  cold 
direct— two  ways  at  once— by  Stimulation 
and  Inhalation.  Through  the  skin,  it  acts 
direct  like  a  poultice,  while  its  medicated 
vapors  are  inhaled  direct  to  inflamed  air- 
passages.  All  through  the  night  this  double 
direct  attack  loosens  phlegm  —  soothes 
irritated  membranes  —  eases  difficult 
breathing. 

Avoids  Internal  Dosing 

Being  externally  applied,  VapoRub  avoids 
the  risks  of  those  digestive  upsets  that  so 
often  come  from  constant  internal  dosing. 
It  can  be  used  freely,  and  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child.  And 
it’s  just  as  good  for  adults. 


For  aale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POTTED 

Premier,  Dunlap  $4.  Aberdeen,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine, 
Gandy,  ffm.  Belt  $4.50.  Fairfax.  Dorsett  $5.50.  Brer- 
bearing.  Mastodon,  Progressive  $5.  All  per  100.  Pre¬ 
paid  300  miles.  Also  runner  plants.  Other  varieties. 
Catalog  free.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS — Dorsett.  Fairfax. 
Premier,  Howard  17,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  $1-100  P.P.  Basil  Perry,  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Reports  on  the  1934  Around 
and  Across  America  Tour 

I  want  to  say  how  much  we  enjoyed 
our  trip  with  the  very  nice  company  that 
went  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker  tour. 
But  first  allow  me  to  say  that  you  all 
were  so  thoughtful  for  our  comfort,  and 
so  congenial,  that  our  journey  from  the 
start  was  a  real  family  affair,  and  any¬ 
one  not  used  to  traveling  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  start  out  on  such  a  trip  fearful  of 
feeling  lonesome.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  there  was  not  one  dull  moment. 
Everyone  here  at  home  says  that  I  am  a 
good  advertisement  for  the  trip,  as  they 
never  saw  anyone  look  so  well,  so  brown, 
and  so  full  of  health,  and  I  have  gained 
in  weight,  something  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  years. 

Believe  me  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
about  that  phrase,  “See  America  First.” 
First  of  all  the  wonderful  sea  voyage,  so 
pleasant  and  restful  with  plenty  of  ac¬ 
tivity  for  those  who  felt  like  it.  Then 
the  sightseeing  trips  at  each  port  of  call 
and  the  nice  people  one  met  apart  from 
those  who  were  with  the  tour.  Also  the 
journey  back  by  train  over  new  ground 
and  whole  days  spent  seeing  everything 
that  was  worth  while,  with  meals  in 
beautiful  surroundings  and  food  of  the 


Tourists  Make  Snowballs  in  August 


best,  and  plentiful  in  quantity,  with  va¬ 
riety  to  suit  the  most  delicate  appetite. 
As  I  look  back  on  those  wonderful  days 
I  realize  that  I  just  had  to  return  home 
looking  and  feeling  the  picture  of  health. 
It  was  simply  impossible  for  my  husband 
to  accompany  us  hut  we  are  all  agreed 
that  there  will  he  no  such  word  the  next 
time. 

My  daughter  who  has  just  finished 
high  school  is  just  the  right  age  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  that  she  saw ;  for  instance,  the 
first  day  we  spent  on  the  train  speeding 
through  North  Dakota  she  said  to  me,  “I 
don’t  see  that  Uncle  Sam  has  anything 
to  worry  about  as  to  where  his  people 
will  find  a  place  to  live.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  there  is  room  in  America  for  the 
whole  world.” 

Then  just  a  word  about  the  train,  tve 
were  just  as  comfortable  as  we  were  on 
the  boat  and  the  meals  were  just  as  plen¬ 
tiful  and  appetizing,  everything  beautiful¬ 
ly  cooked  and  I  can  conscientiously  rec¬ 
ommend  a  tour  at  any  time  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Whether  one  has 
a  friend  or  relative  to  accompany  him  or 
not,  he  will  never  feel  a  dull  moment, 
especially  if  he  is  the  congenial  type  who 
makes  friends  easily,  aj.ice  hodgson. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  24-27.  —  Annual  Trenton  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  28.  —  Second  annual  Central 
Rural  School  Day  and  Fair,  Central 
School  No.  1,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Science  course  for  professional 
gardeners,  continuing  12  weeks,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Car¬ 
den,  in  rooms  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Registrations  made  through  Dr. 
F.  T.  McLean,  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York. 

Oct.  23-25. — First  annual  poultry  nu¬ 
trition  school.  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Nov.  2(j-Dec.  1.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fanciers’  Association,  29th  annual  poul¬ 
try  show.  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2. — Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association  show.  County 
Center,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  Chas.  H. 
Chapman,  secretary,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935  Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


“Worms”  on  Primroses 

1  am  sending  some  worms  found  on  our 
primroses.  They  do  not  eat  weeds,  nor 
the  buds  of  the  primroses,  only  the  leaves. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

The  “worms”  sent  by  G.  N.  were  the 
interesting  caterpillars  of  one  of  our  large 
sphinx  or  hawk  moths.  The  caterpillars 
would  probably  be  considered  by  some  as 
rather  fearsome  creatures.  They  were 
about  three  inches  long,  deep  olive-green 
in  color,  with  10  pale  yellow  spots  along 
each  side  and  with  a  sharp  horn-like  ap¬ 
pendage,  sticking  up  from  the  back  near 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  explain  why  the 
caterpillars  of  most  sphinx  moths  have 
this  horn  on  the  end  of  the  body.  It  has 
no  stinging  power  and  is  perfectly  harm¬ 
less.  It  does  look  fierce,  and  it  may 
frighten  some  of  the  caterpillar’s  enemies. 
On  the  whole,  it  remains  as  much  of  a 
riddle  as  does  the  actual  sphinx  in  Egypt. 

Tlie  moths  into  which  these  caterpillars 
develop  are  very  handsome  creatures  with 
a  wing  expanse  of  2%  to  3  inches.  The 
wings  are  marked  with  velvety  green 
areas  and  black  stripes. 

The  caterpillars  are  known  to  feed  on 
grapevines  and  on  purslane.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  of  them  on  prim¬ 
roses.  We  do  not  believe  they  will  be¬ 
come  numerous  enough  to  cause  any  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  g. w.  h. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Mill  feeds  have  lmd  an  easier  tendency  in  the 
past  week.  Eggs  and  dressed  poultry  are  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weaker; 
creamery  prints,  20  to  30c;  tubs,  28e;  firsts,  20 
to  27e;  country  rolls,  20  to  28c.  Cheese,  steady; 
brick,  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  10  to  17c; 
limlnirger,  13  to  23c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  38e;  grade  A,  30  to  35c; 
grade  B,  25  to  20c;  grade  C,  21  to  22e;  nearby 
at  market,  21  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  fowls.  17  to 
23c;  roasters.  23  to  25c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  broil¬ 
ers,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys,  21  to 
27c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to  20c; 
roosters.  10c:  broilers,  18  to  22c;  ducks,  13  to 
14c;  geese,  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bn.,  50  to  80c;  Duchess,  50  to  90c:  Wolf 
River,  Twenty  Ounce,  75c;  Wealthy,  50c  to 
$1.35;  Gravenstein,  75c  to  $1;  Worthv.  90c  to 
$1.25:  Siberian,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.50; 
crabapples,  60c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady:  home¬ 
grown,  50  to  07 Vic ;  Idaho  bakers.  100-lb.  bag, 
$2.25  to  $2.50:  sweets,  Va„  bu.,  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong;  pea.  cwt., 
$3.75;  medium,  $4;  marrow.  $5;  red  kidney. 
$5.25:  white  kidney,  $5.50.  Onions,  firm;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  50-lb. 
bag,  40  to  85c;  white,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  green, 
doz.  bclis.,  15  to  22c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. - Grapes.  8-qt.  bskt., 

30  to  50c;  Cal.,  lug,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  boneydews. 
Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  35e 
to  $1;  peaches,  lm..  $1.75  to  $3.75:  pears,  lm.. 
65c  to  $1.25;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes, 
Vi-bu.,  85c  to  $1.15. 

Vegetables. —Beaus,  wax,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
green,  75c  to  $1.25:  Limas,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets, 
doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c;  bu.,  50c;  broccoli,  5-lb. 

bskt.,  15  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  75c:  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  40  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  celery,  bell..  45  to  60c:  corn,  doz.,  7  to 
15c;  cucumbers,  bu..  60c  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu., 

50  to  75c;  endive,  doz..  40  to  60c;  escarole,  bu., 
35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  60  to  90c; 

mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  peas, 
Ida.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis..  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bn., 

50  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c. 

Feeds.. — Hay.  stronger:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$25;  Alfalfa,  $26;  oat  straw.  $17;  wheat  bran, 
earlot.  ton,  $26:  standard  middlings,  $26:  red- 
dog.  $35.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $41.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  41  per  cent,  $39.65;  hominy.  $33.75: 
gluten,  $31.85;  rolled  oats,  bag.  $3.58:  table 
cornmeal.  $2.40:  Timothv  seed,  bu.,  $11.50:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $16;  Alsike,  $19;  clover,  $16.  C.  II.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  27^  to  30%c;  eggs,  29  to  34c:  apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  string  beans,  bu.,  40  to  65c; 
Lima  beans,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  sweet  corn,  100, 
75c  to  $1:  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  25  to  40c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs., 
75  to  80c;  peaches,  bn.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  85e  to  $1; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1. 
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ALSO  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
the  popular  priced  line  of 

KEYSTONE  HAND  SAWS 

Made  by  Disston 

K-3,  SI. 25,  is  a  wonder  for  the  money. 
Other  patterns,  85o  to  S2.00. 
WRITEfor  “Disston Manual”  telling  howtochoose 
and  use  Saws,  Files,  and  Tools,  FREE. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons, Inc. 
v  987  Tacony,  Philadelphia 


DISSTON 

" The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use " 

— Because 
Disston  Steel 
takes  and 
holds  a 
fast¬ 
cutting 
edge! 


Use  Our  Capital  to 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Be  A  Rawleigh  Dealer 

Many  established  Rawleigh  Routes  earn  $75  a  week  and 
more.  While  some  good  800  family  Routes  are  now  open 
new  Dealers  must  be  satisfied  with  $25  a  week  first  few 
months.  Earnings  grow  as  Route  is  developed.  1933  Sales 
show  unusual  possibilities:  McAvinue,  Conn.  $12,500; 
Emery.  Me.  $9,500;  Dodge,  Vt.  $9,000.  Men  selected  for 
available  openings  will  control  similar  Routes,  deliver 
home  necessities  by  auto  to  steady  users,  conduct  their 
business  on  our  capital,  and  trained  the  45  year  old  Raw¬ 
leigh  way  known  to  nearly  9,000  Dealers  in  4  countries. 
Only  reliable  men  considered,  age  25  to  50.  Experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  A  real  opportunity  for  years 
of  steady,  profitable  work.  Write  today  for  full  and  com¬ 
plete  information — then  decide. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.  D,!ft  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 


Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 


LIME  and  FERTILIZE 
YOUR  SOIL  IN 
ONE  OPERATION  with 


AERO' CYANAMID 


'fuade  for 


WORK 


The  new  FARQUHAR  POTATO  DIGGER  stands  UP 

under  severest  strains  or  toughest  tests  .  .  .  Even  in 
stony  soil — and  handles  potatoes  more  carefully.  Three 
styles.  FARM  TESTED!  l,mv  prices  .  .  .  Easy  terms. 
CONTINUOUS  CHAIN —  For  conditions  where  separa¬ 
tion  is  easy. 

EXTENSION  ELEVATOR —  For  use  whore  ground  Is 
hard  to  break  up. 

SHAKER  AND  VINE  KICKER  TYPE— For  use  in 


stony  soil. 


Mail  Coupon 
For  Catalog 


FARQUHAR 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited.,  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 
Please  send  Digger  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


Dahlia  Display  at  New  York 
Botanical  Garden 

The  year's  most  gorgeous  floral  display 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  of¬ 
ficially  opens  with  the  annual  Dahlia 
Day,  which  will  be  Saturday,  September 
29.  From  the  end  of  September,  through 
October  until  killing  frost  occurs,  most  of 
the  1,100  plants  will  be  in  continuous 
bloom. 

The  border,  presented  this  year  in  a 
new  design,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Bronx 
Park,  near  the  New  York  Central's  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  station  and  just  north  of 
the  end  of  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated 
line.  A  10-minute  walk  eastward  from 
the  Bedford  Park  Boulevard  stop  of  the 
Concourse  branch  of  the  Independent 
Subway  System  also  takes  visitors  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  display.  More  than  400  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  finest  Dahlias  known  in 
cultivation  are  to  be  shown.  Of  these, 
172  are  new  varieties,  many  of  which  are 
being  exhibited  publicly  here  for  the  first 
time.  Some  of  these  are  too  new  to  be 
yet  in  the  trade,  but  will  be  offered,  it  is 
expected,  within  the  next  few  years. 
Meanwhile,  Dahlia  fanciers  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  most  recent  creations.  Yellow  seems 
to  be  a  favored  color  this  year  among 
the  new  varieties.  Arelda  Lloyd,  which 
won  the  highest  rating  of  all  new  Dahlias 
at  the  experimental  garden  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dahlia  Society  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  last 
year,  is  a  fine  large  flower  of  soft  deep 
yellow  flushed  with  pink.  Rockley  Moon, 
also  a  certificate-winner  at  Storrs,  is  a 
greenish-yellow.  Golden  Eclipse,  a  for¬ 
mal  type  of  flower,  is  of  yellow  tinted 
with  flesh,  while  Lord  of  Autumn,  an  in¬ 
formal  decorative,  is  a  rich,  deep  golden- 
yellow,  and  Spotlight,  brilliant  yellow. 
Sultan  of  Hillcrest  bears  tints  of  bronze 
and  red  on  its  yellow  rays.  Lady  Moyra 
Ponsonby,  one  of  two  new  flowers  named 
for  the  First  Lady  of  Canada,  is  of  a 
clear,  vivid,  golden-yellow.  Harriett 
Neale,  which  came  into  bloom  early,  is 
deep  buff  and  amber.  These  eight  are 
among  the  outstanding  new  Dahlias  of 
the  season,  and  all  are  to  be  seen  this 
Autumn  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

All  of  the  winning  flowers  in  last  year’s 
Dahlia  popularity  contest  conducted  by 
the  Garden  are  being  shown  there  again 
this  year.  Monmouth  Champion,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Salute,  Adirondack  Sunset.  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Beauty,  King  of  the  Blacks,  and 
others  are  already  in  bloom.  Satan,  the 
mammoth  red  flowpr  which  won  first 
place,  and  Kathleen  Norris,  second,  will 
open  later  in  the  season. 

Many  imported  Dahlias  are  being 
shown  this  year — a  number  of  the  new 
miniatures  from  England,  including 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  first  featured  last 
Autumn,  which  is  one  of  the  few  varie¬ 
ties  having  dark  red  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  pure  red  with  a  yellow  center.  A 
number  of  others  have  been  sent  from 
Canada.  Three  out  of  a  group  of  12  sur¬ 
vived  a  month's  voyage  from  Australia, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  bloom  later  this 
month  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den.  A  wild  Dahlia  raised  from  seed 
sent  to  Dr.  M.  A.  Howe  from  Mexico  by 
Miss  Marian  Storm  is  expected  to  blos- 
son  soon. 

Two  of  the  Garden’s  three  tree-Dahlias, 
one  from  Mexico  and  one  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  survived  the  storm  of  September  8, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  extreme  west  side 
of  the  border,  behind  the  row  of  smaller 
types.  These  will  not  bloom,  however, 
until  late  November,  after  they  have  been 
returned  to  the  conservatory. 

While  much  interest  centers  in  the  new¬ 
est  hybrids,  which  emphasize  unique  col¬ 
or  and  form  and  extend  the  range  of  size 
from  the  tiny  pompons  to  heads  of  bloom 
a  foot  in  diameter,  attention  is  always 
lavished  on  the  old  favorites,  which  are 
shown  year  after  year.  Brunette,  an  early 
pompon  type  of  red  and  white,  has  been 
seen  in  exhibits  continuously  since  it  was 
first  introduced  in  18S5.  The  Garden 
has  never  failed  to  display  it  since  the 
first  Dahlia  show  Avas  given  in  1918. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale,  a  salmon-pink 
cactus  type  of  Dahlia,  is  another  old 
standby  which  remains  the  choice  of 
many  growers.  Judge  Marean,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  orange-and-red  variety,  has  been 
shown  every  year  since  it  was  introduced 
in  1918.  Ambassador,  Katherine  Wilcox. 
Robert  Scott,  Esther  R.  Holmes,  Le 
Toreador,  and  Snowdrift  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  nearly  as  long,  and  each  year  they 
again  are  counted  among  the  favorites. 


A  Bean  Butterfly 

I  am  sending  a  worm  I  found  on  my 
beans.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  I 
never  saw  any  like  it  before.  J.  E. 

Halcottville,  N.  Y. 

The  “worm”  sent  by  J.  E.  was  the 
curious  and  interesting  caterpillar  of  one 
of  the  delicate  gossamer-winged  butter¬ 
flies  commonly  known  as  “the  tailed 
blue.”  Butterflies  as  a  rule  are  harm¬ 
less.  Those  which  cause  any  notable  in¬ 
jury  to  our  food  plants  may  almost  bo 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hand. 

The  small,  green,  slug-like  caterpillars 
of  this  delicate  butterfly  with  a  tiny  tail¬ 
like  projection  on  each  hind  wing,  feed 
on  clover,  beans  and  on  some  other  plants 
of  the  pea  family.  We  have  never  seen 
them  in  sufficient  numbers,  however,  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  beans  or  to  clover. 
If  they  ever  did  occur  in  large  numbers 
they  could  be  easily  destroyed  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead.  g,  w,  h. 


Big,  soft 

GOODYEARS 

on  your 

TRACTOR 


Save  fuel  costs  — -  save  wear  and  tear 
— roll  so  easy  you  get  more  power  at 

the  drawbar! 


HAVE  you  heard  about  the  tests 
at  agricultural  schools  all 
over  the  country? 

The  FACTS  they  have  piled  up 
about  Goodyear  Farm  Implement 
Tires  are  a  real  sensation! 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  this: 

You  use  less  power  to  drive  the 
tractor  on  these  big,  soft-rolling 
tires.  That  means  more  power  at 
the  drawbar— soyou  can  turn  more 
acres  per  day  in  the  same  length 
of  time  — or  work  fewer  hours  and 
do  the  same  work  you  do  now. 

It  also  means  a  20%  saving  in  fuel 
—  according  to  actual  tests. 

These  tires  give  more  grip  on  soft 
ground  than  steel  wheels  and  lugs 
—  andyou  can  also  use  them  on  the 
highway— wherever  you  use  a  car. 

And  don’t  make  any  mistake  about 
it  — the  tires  to  use  are  Goodyears. 
They  are  the  only  tires  with  the 
sure-footed  grip  of  the  famous 
All-Weather  Tread.  Those  big 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 


diamond  blocks  are  wide-spaced 
for  self-cleaning  —  evenly  spaced 
for  equal  traction,  going  forward 
or  backward  — and  smooth-riding 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  road. 
Goodyears  are  the  only  tires  that 
combine  this  traction  feature 
with  Patented  Supertwist  Cord  — 
which  puts  extra  springiness— ex¬ 
tra  endurance  into  the  body  of  the 
tire— and  stands  up  under  the  low 
pressures  which  soon  destroy  the 
life  of  ordinary  cords. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  in  fuel 
and  time  and  wear  you  get  from 
these  tires  —  you  get  easy- chair 
comfort  out  in  the  fields.  They 
smooth  out  the  jolts  and  jerks  — 
and  eliminate  most  of  the  dust 
and  dirt. 

Ask  your  implement  dealer  about 
them.  He  can  supply  them  on  any 
new  model  tractor  —  and  can  get 
them  with  wheels  to  fit  your 
present  tractor.  You  can  use  them 
also  on  combines,  separators,  binders, 
shelters,  hammer  mills,  spray  rigs, 
spreaders  and  farm  wagons. 


IN  RUBBER 


EQUIP  YOUR  TRACTOR  WITH  GOODYEAR  FARM  IMPLEMENT  TIRES 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  has  been  some  newspaper  talk  regarding 
a  proposed  referendum  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  to  learn  the  sentiment  of 
farmers  regarding  government  policies  in  the  control 
of  agriculture.  As  will  be  seen  on  page  (103,  this  is 
not  a  general  referendum,  but  merely  a  request  that 
farmers  carrying  hog -corn  contracts  say  whether 
they  want  such  a  contract,  or  any  contract,  the 
coming  year.  From  information  that  comes  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  many  farmers  are  taking  a  broad¬ 
er  view  of  this  matter  than  merely  the  self-interest 
of  getting  a  government  subsidy  check.  They  want 
to  know  what  the  effect  of  such  policies  on  agri¬ 
culture  in  general  will  be,  instead  of  seeing  what 
sticking  a  bit  of  salve  on  one  sore  spot  may  do.  All 
thoughtful  persons  connected  with  the  job,  or  observ¬ 
ing  it,  are  appalled  at  the  growing  expense.  There 
is  an  evident  desire  to  slow  down,  but  slowing  down 
a  runaway  horse  is  not  more  difficult  than  taming 
government  subsidy  run  wild. 

* 

N  EASTERN  Ohio  this  year,  the  larva  of  the 
black  wheat-stem  sawfly  (Trachelus  tabidus)  has 
damaged  wheat  quite  severely.  This  pest  though 
known  for  some  time  has  not  until  now  been  re¬ 
ported  of  economic  importance  in  this  country.  This 
larva,  about  one-fourth  inch  long,  eats  inside  the 
stem,  starting  just  below  the  head  and  working  down 
until  near  the  bottom  the  stem  is  cut  so  that  the 
straw  falls,  and  the  larva  is  found  in  the  stub, 
where  it  will  winter  if  not  disturbed.  In  many 
cases  heads  of  these  tunneled  stalks  produced  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  good  wheat  grains,  so  that 
gathering  the  fallen  grain  with  a  hay  rake  paid 
well.  No  one  knows  yet  just  how  destructive  this 
insect  may  become.  The  logical  means  of  control 
would  appear  to  be  deep  plowing  of  the  wheat  stub¬ 
ble,  which  might  prevent  the  adults  of  these  winter¬ 
ing  larvae  from  getting  out.  Rye  has  also  been 
found  infested  to  some  extent. 

* 

NE  of  our  friends  recently  asked  us  what  book 
had  bellied  us  most.  To  be  quite  honest,  we 
think  that  an  unabridged  dictionary  has  given  us 
more  material  help  than  any  other  book,  for  we 
consult  it  frequently,  and  its  brief  definitions  always 
arouse  interest  and  curiosity  that  leads  to  further 
study.  We  think  a  good  dictionary  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  family  library,  and  that  if 
children  are  taught  to  consult  it,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  read,  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  re¬ 
search  in  their  school  work.  The  writer,  like  many 
children  of  the  older  generation,  learned  to  read 
unconsciously  before  going  to  school,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  that 
the  printed  word  told  enthralling  stories.  The  first 
book  read  was  “Swiss  Family  Robinson”  whose 
author,  Johann  Rudolf  Wyss,  died  more  than  a 
century  ago,  but  his  book  still  lives,  and  still  de¬ 
lights  many  young  people  in  spite  of  its  faults  in  the 
eyes  of  sophisticated  moderns.  At  this  season,  many 
of  our  outdoor  pleasures  are  passing  but  there  is  one 
great  science  that  always  seems  nearer  to  us  in  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  immeasurable 
heavens  above  us.  One  delightful  book  on  astron¬ 
omy  is  “Field  Book  of  the  Skies,”  by  William  T. 
Olcott,  which  gives  accurate  information  of  the 
stars  and  plants,  so  that  the  ordinary  observer  may 
identify  those  visible  without  a  telescope.  There 
are  charts  showing  the  position  of  the  constellations 
at  different  seasons,  and  much  information  about 
them.  The  sparkling  brilliance  of  Capella,  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  light  of  the  Milky  Way,  will  seem  still 


brighter  to  those  who  study  “the  spacious  firmament 
on  high,”  and  no  farmhouse  is  too  isolated  to  view 
this  nightly  pageant.  And  if,  for  our  Winter  study, 
we  wish  to  go  from  the  stars  to  the  Power  behind 
them,  we  shall  find  much  food  for  reflection  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  “An  Outline  of  Religion,”  by  E.  R.  Ap¬ 
pleton.  This  takes  us  from  the  shadowy  beliefs  of 
primitive  tribes  and  peoples  through  all  the  chang¬ 
ing  centuries  to  the  present.  We  may  learn  from 
it  the  beliefs  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Egyptians, 
Chinese  and  Hindus,  and  of  those  early  faiths  that 
peopled  land  and  sea  with  deities,  both  benevolent 
and  malign.  The  great  figures  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  intellectual  currents  within  it,  are 
so  discussed  that  one  may  be  better  informed  re¬ 
garding  accepted  tenets.  The  book  is  written  with¬ 
out  any  sectarian  bias,  and  is  delightful  in  style. 
Dr.  S.  Parlies  Cadman  contributes  a  preface,  and  to 
us  the  book  was  extremely  stimulating.  A  study 
of  world  religions  may  well  furnish  a  foundation 
for  the  faith  we  live  by. 

* 

A  STUDY  of  the  useful  “vitamin  chart”  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  assures  us  that  most  farm  house¬ 
wives  may  protect  the  family  health  by  the  use  of 
foods  that  are  usually  accessible,  without  any 
anxiety  as  to  outside  sources  of  vitamins.  Thus 
vitamin  A,  essential  for  growth  and  good  health  at 
all  ages,  may  be  obtained  from  whole  milk,  butter, 
cheese  made  from  whole  milk,  egg  yolk,  carrots,  pep¬ 
pers,  spinach  and  other  green  leaves,  and  tomatoes. 
Since  fish  oils  are  a  very  valuable  source  of  this 
■vitamin,  cod-liver  oil  is  an  addition  always  advised 
in  the  case  of  growing  children.  Liver  and  kidney 
also  supply  vitamin  A.  Vitamin  B,  necessary  for 
growth,  normal  appetite  and  digestion,  is  supplied 
by  whole  grains,  dried  peas  and  beans,  nuts,  green 
leafy  vegetables,  tomatoes,  milk,  liver,  egg  yolk  and 
yeast.  Vitamin  C,  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamin,  is 
found  in  citrus  fruits,  raw  or  canned,  tomatoes,  raw 
or  canned,  raw  cabbage,  raw  peppers,  and  spinach. 
It  is  added  that  while  only  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  vitamin  C,  raw  apples,  onions  and  turnips,  and 
cooked  potatoes,  may  be  important  sources,  because 
they  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Vitamin  D,  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  vitamin,  is  an  essential  that  is  not  so  widely 
distributed.  It  is  supplied  by  cod-liver  oil,  halibut- 
liver  oil,  salmon  and  other  fish  oils,  by  egg  yolk,  and 
by  irradiation.  Vitamin  G,  an  esential  in  preventing 
pellagra,  is  found  in  fresh  lean  meat,  liver  and  kid¬ 
ney,  milk,  buttermilk,  salmon,  fresh  or  canned,  eggs, 
green  leaves,  tomatoes,  yeast,  wheat  germ.  Vitamin 
A  is  not  water  soluble,  so  it  is  not  lost  in  cooking 
water,  but  vitamin  B  is  water  soluble,  and  if  cook¬ 
ing  water  or  vegetable  juice  is  discarded  much  of 
it  is  lost.  Vitamin  O  is  easily  destroyed  by  long 
cooking,  exposure  to  air,  and  the  use  of  soda,  while 
vitamin  G  is  little  affected  by  cooking  or  exposure 
to  air,  but  the  use  of  soda  in  cooking  is  destructive 
to  it.  It  is  believed  that  food  canned  by  the  open- 
kettle  method  loses  more  vitamins  than  when  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  closed  container.  There  is  much  yet 
to  learn  on  this  subject,  but  the  housekeeper  who  is 
liberal  in  her  use  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  tomatoes  and 
green  vegetables  is  not  far  out  in  supplying  bodily 
needs,  and  when  she  sets  before  her  family  a  meal 
composed  of  baked  beans,  scalloped  tomatoes,  and 
cold  slaw,  with  good  whole  wheat  bread  and  butter, 
she  is  giving  needed  vitamins  in  a  form  that  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  hungry  farm  family. 

* 

REQUENT  among  the  tragedies  reported  in  the 
newspapers  are  accidents  with  firearms,  and 
most  of  them  accidents  that  could  not  occur  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  care.  A  recent  death  caused 
by  a  Civil  War  pistol  kept  as  a  curiosity,  and  ap¬ 
parently  loaded  for  many  years,  was  said  to  be  the 
result  of  holding  a  lighted  match  or  cigarette  so 
close  to  the  weapon  that  it  set  off  the  charge.  In 
another  case  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven  climbed  to 
a  shelf  where  a  pistol  was  kept  and,  pointing  the 
weapon  at  his  grandmother  ordered  her  to  put  up 
her  hands— and  shot  her  dead !  In  this  case  the 
child  was  evidently  permitted  to  become  familiar 
with  details  of  crime,  perhaps  through  gangster 
movies,  or  the  conversation  of  his  elders,  and  upon 
them  rests  the  responsibility.  A  person  trained  in 
the  use  of  firearms  will  always  handle  them  more 
carefully  than  the  inexperienced,  and  will  not  take 
any  chances.  If  such  weapons  are  kept  in  the  home 
they  should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
an  intelligent  adult.  Furthermore,  they  should  be 
unloaded  before  putting  away,  for  in  ordinary  civil 
life  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  emergency  will 
arise  so  suddenly  that  there  is  no  time  to  load  a 
weapon  if  it  must  be  used.  The  tragedies  of  the 
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hunting  season  each  year  can  be  traced  to  careless¬ 
ness  or  ignorance,  though  we  politely  call  them  ac¬ 
cidents.  Climbing  over  or  through  a  fence  while 
carrying  a  loaded  gun  is  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  death  or  injury  to  the  hunter,  while  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  moving  object  without  ascertaining  what 
it  is  is  the  greatest  danger  to  others.  It  is  well  for 
farm  dwellers  to  understand  firearms,  and  for 
young  people,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  learn  their 
use,  but  the  one  safe  rule  to  remember  is  that  fire¬ 
arms  are  fool-proof  only  when  they  are  unloaded. 
They  are  loaded  to  shoot — and  the  target  may 
be  you. 

* 

T  IS  now  SO  years  since  the  Soy  bean,  Glycine 
soja,  was  introduced  to  the  United  States.  Seeds 
were  brought  from  Japan  by  the  Perry  Expedition, 
and  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  in  1854. 
This  country  has  been  rather  slow  to  recognize  its 
value  but  within  the  past  40  years  the  culture  of 
Soy  beans  has  continued  to  increase.  In  the  Orient 
it  is  a  valuable  human  food,  and  also  a  source  of 
cil  which  is  used  in  various  forms  of  manufacture. 
Recently  a  Soy  bean  dinner  was  held  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago,  which  fea¬ 
tured  Soy  beans  not  only  as  a  vegetable,  but  also  in 
bread,  cake  and  dessert,  showing  the  many  ways  in 
which  tliis  bean  may  be  used.  It  is  already  recog¬ 
nized  among  dietitians  as  a  valuable  food  for  dia¬ 
betics,  as  it  is  rich  in  proteins  and  fat,  while  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  in  starches  and  sugars.  The  carbo¬ 
hydrate  content  in  Soy  hean  flour  is  considered  un- 
assimilable.  The  increasing  knowledge  of  food 
needs  and  values  gives  us  all  an  interest  in  new 
ideas  in  cookery,  and  those  on  a  restricted  diet  will 
be  grateful  for  recipes  that  vary  a  somewhat  mo¬ 
notonous  bill  of  fare.  All  authorities  agree  on  the 
high  nutritive  value  of  Soy  beans,  and  we  think  the 
future  will  show  a  greater  interest  in  this  legume, 
not  only  in  special  restricted  diet,  but  as  a  standard 
food  crop. 

* 

ITH  development  of  the  wheat  industry  in 
Northern  Canada  and  opening  of  the  railroad 
to  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay,  considerable  export  of 
wheat  through  these  northern  waters  is  done.  The 
navigation  season  through  these  northern  waters 
is  short,  the  exit,  Hudson  Strait,  being  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Southern  Greenland,  but  this  year  20 
ships,  with  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  will 
be  sent  to  Europe.  Churchill  is  quite  near  this 
northern  wheat  district,  so  that  shipping  expense  is 
lessened. 

* 

IIE  potato  crop  report  for  early  September  in¬ 
dicated  a  yield  of  337,000,000  bushels  for  this 
country.  This  is  about  7,000,000  more  than  last 
year,  but  29,000,000  less  than  the  five-year  average 
1927-31.  The  increase  over  last  year  is  mainly  in 
the  East  and  Central  States.  The  West,  owing  to 
drought,  is  15,500,000  under  last  year.  Thus  the 
supply  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  about 
an  average.  Prices  at  large  eastern  markets  have 
run  around  .$1  per  100  lbs. — in  Chicago  25  to  30 
cents  more. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.” 

The  frost  will  soon  be  on  the  “punkin”  again. 

Canada  uses  nearly  10.000.000  cords  of  fuel  wood 
yearly. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  lias  the  largest  co-operative 
creamery  in  the  world. 

This  Winter  the  Federal  government  plans  to  keep 
the  Hudson  River  free  of  ice  to  Albany  so  that  the  port 
will  remain  open.  The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Comanche, 
recently  launched  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  specially 
equipped  for  ice-breaking. 

The  bones  of  a  prehistoric  dinosaur  that  weighed  15 
tons  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Big  Horn  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Wyoming.  It  was  about  50  feet  long,  and  its 
brain  weighed  one  ounce.  No  doubt  that  accounts  for  its 
decease  about  140, (XX), 000  years  ago. 

Because  oily  rags  are  a  dangerous  tire  hazard,  it  is 
the  rule  in  careful  machine  shops  for  any  workman  who 
gets  waste  for  cleaning  to  turn  it  in  after  use,  a 
check  being  kept  of  every  bit  issued.  Such  a  system 
will  eliminate  danger  about  farm  buildings.  Rags 
soaked  in  paint  or  oil  should  never  be  thrown  into 
waste  places. 

A  recent  newspaper  item  tells  of  a  man  who  grew  a 
fine  stand  of  tomato  plants  by  sprinkling  the  juice  of 
ripe  tomatoes  on  the  ground.  Any  housekeeper  who 
has  strained  tomato  juice  knows  that  some  small  seeds 
slip  through,  even  where  a  fine  sieve  is  used  so  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  tomatoes  from  their  juice. 

Says  the  farm  woman  who  writes  as  “The  Barter 
Lady :”  “Three-cent  stamps  make  a  big  hole  in  my 
spare  cash.  It  takes  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  to  buy  seven 
stamps  in  the  Summer  and  about  three  and  a  half  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  in  the  Winter.  ...  In  1932  a  farm  friend 
in  Oklahoma  got  but  nine  stamps  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  delivered  20  miles  away,  and  but  five  stamps 
for  a  bushel  of  corn.  Was  that  because  so  much  free 
stuff  is  sent  out  by  our  politicians V” 
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Milk — Present,  Past,  and  Future 


[An  epitome  of  an  address  to  an  assembly  of  dairy 
farmers  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September  14,  1934, 
by  John  J.  Dillon.] 

N  A  PLACARD  by  the  roadside  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  churchyard,  I  read  this  inscription  : 

“It  thou  failest,  none  other  will  render  the  service 
due  from  thee.” 

There  it  was  intended  as  a  spiritual  admonition. 
Here  it  is  equally  appropriate  as  an  economic 
precept. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  obstacles  that  now 
hinder  dairy  progress. 

New  York  State  dairy  farmers  are  enmeshed  in 
intrigues  of  the  most  sinister  and  ruthless  monop¬ 
oly  that  ever  fastened  its  talons  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  a  farm  industry.  Its  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Borden  Milk  Company  and  a  small  of¬ 
ficial  group  that  dominates  the  Dairymen's  League. 

Aside  from  the  two  principals,  the  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  pitiless  monopoly  and  the  plight  of 
dairy  farmers  rests  with  a  small  milk  bloc  in 
the  State  Legislature ;  the  Agricultural  Council :  the 
present  Governor  and  three  ex-Governors :  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca ;  and  the  Health  De¬ 
partments  of  the  State  and  New  York  City. 

Minor  responsibility  rests  with  the  victims  of  the 
monopoly.  They  include  milk  producers,  milk  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  business  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  They  have  failed  because  they  left  others 
to  render  the  service  due  from  each  of  them.  We 
are  all  in  their  class.  Because  of  its  agricultural 
contacts  the  small  milk  bloc  in  the  Legislature  natur¬ 
ally  picks  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Council. 
It  has  placed  several  friends  of  the  milk  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  membership  of  the  council.  It 
gratifies  every  legislative  wish  of  the  milk  monopoly. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  joker  in  the  milk  control 
law  which  authorizes  the  Dairymen's  League— the 
paymaster  of  the  monopoly — to  pay  its  producers 
less  than  other  dealers  are  required  by  the  same 
law  to  pay  their  producers. 

The  Agricultural  Council  is  appointed  by  the  joint 
vote  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  In  turn  the 
council  appoints  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  and  directs  policies  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  laws,  including  the  Division  of 
Milk  Control. 

A  director  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  occupies  an 
important  position  in  the  Division  of  Milk  Control, 
and  the  League's  former  general  counsel,  Bert  Mil¬ 
ler,  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  law  in  the  metropolitan  markets. 

Henry  S.  Manley,  counsel  of  the  Division  of  Milk 
Control,  recently  made  a  public  statement  which 
charged  the  junior  member  of  this  monopoly  with 
persistent  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  dairymen  and 
violations  of  State  law  and  control  for  selfish  official 
purposes.  This  statement  was  published  on  page 
558  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  issue  of  September 
1,  1934. 

These  officials  publish  their  own  official  organ  and 
.subsidize  a  State  paper  with  farmers’  money,  but 
they  have  not  attempted  to  deny  these  official 
charges  in  either  of  them. 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  situation.  We  re¬ 
call  it  only  for  the  lessons  it  affords  us  for  the 
future. 

This  combination  of  money  and  politics  has  been 
fostered  and  abetted  by  institutions  and  individuals, 
many  of  whom  believed,  perhaps  with  some  mis¬ 
givings,  that  it  was  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
dairymen,  and  by  others  who  found  in  it  a  source 
of  aggrandizement  for  themselves.  It  was  certified 
to  farmers  as  sound  and  worthy  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  by  four  Governors  of  New 
York  State,  including  the  present  incumbent,  by  the 
State  departments  of  education,  health  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  by  politicians  everywhere  seeking  favor  and 
farm  votes ;  by  agricultural  institutions ;  by  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  leaders ;  and  by  publishers  and 
editors,  free  or  subsidized,  near  or  far,  thoughtlessly 
accepting  propaganda  to  misinform  and  mislead 
dairymen  and  the  public  without  thought  or  care 
for  the  consequences. 

To  those  in  the  groups  enumerated  who  have  de¬ 
liberately,  intentionally,  systematically  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  developed  this  system  of  plunder,  I  want  to 
say  that  taking  other  people’s  money  legally  may  be 
just  as  much  stealing  and  more  reprehensible  than 
robbing  a  bank. 

To  those  acting  in  good  faith  but  nevertheless  in¬ 
nocent  accessories  in  the  crime,  1  say  it  is  their 
duty  now  to  learn  the  facts  and  make  restitution 
for  their  error  and  help  reform  the  system. 

For  40  years  we  had  allowed  milk  dealers  to  fix 
the  price  of  milk.  Five  attempts  to  organize  and 


fix  the  price  ourselves  failed.  Just  18  years  ago  we 
adopted  a  plan  of  organization  to  sell  milk.  Farmers 
rallied  to  it,  determined  a  price,  put  their  milk  un¬ 
der  one  selling  head.  They  fought  for  a  price  for 
two  weeks  and  won.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Dairymen's  League. 

The  next  day  a  Borden  official  said :  “You  win, 
but  the  end  is  not  yet.  If  farmers  want  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  will  give  them  enough  of  it." 

They  cultivated  and  flattered  the  official  group, 
and  devised  schemes  to  divide  the  dairy  member¬ 
ship  into  groups,  to  raise  issues  between  them,  and 
to  provoke  disputes  and  bitterness..  They  pursued 
this  policy  to  the  extent  of  dividing  families  and 
destroying  neighborhood  friendships. 

In  1921  the  officials  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Borden  Company.  On  the  authority  of  a  few  proxies, 
they  scrapped  the  old  League,  and  used  its  funds  to 
finance  a  new  organization  with*  identical  directors 
and  officers.  It  was  a  corporation  of  24  members 
only,  who  elected  themselves  directors  and  officers. 
The  producers  had  no  membership  in  it.  It  was 
an  autocratic  centralized  membership  corporation 
of  24  leaders  with  power  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  control  indefinitely.  Producers  articulated  with 
the  corporation  through  a  contract. 

This  contract  bound  the  farmer  to  deliver  his 
milk  as,  when  and  whene  directed ;  to  comply  with 
all  sanitax-y  laws  and  regulations ;  to  pay  a  high 
cumulative  penalty  for  failure  to  continue  ship¬ 
ments  ;  to  consent  to  any  price  fixed  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  League.;  to  authorize  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  collect  his  money ;  to  allow  deductions  for 
all  expenses  and  salaries ;  to  allow  deductions  for 
any  capital  fund  the  officials  thought  they  needed  : 
to  borrow  money ;  to  buy  and  sell  property  and 
most  astonishing  of  all,  to  waive  his  right  to  an 
accounting  for  his  milk,  his  business  or  his  money. 

In  the  whole  contract  there  is  not  a  paragraph 
or  a  sentence  to  safeguard  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  farmer;  but  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  group  arc  fully  provided  for.  Every  penny  of  the 
farmer’s  milk  bill  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  was, 
retained  for  expenses  and  for  investments.  The  of¬ 
ficials  fixed  their  own  salaries,  checked  their  own 
expense  accounts,  and  spent  money  for  what  they 
saw  fit. 

Competent  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the 
League's  part  in  it  was  devised  and  developed  by 
the  Borden  officials  and  their  attorneys  in  the  Bor¬ 
den  offices.  An  association  of  farmers  organized  to 
curb  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  avaricious  milk 
dealers  was  surrendered  by  their  leaders  into  the 
Borden’s  blockade. 

In  many  sections  farmers  had  donated  land  and 
contributed  to  the  building  of  Borden  and  other 
dealers’  plants.  They  had  been  patrons  of  the  plants 
for  years.  But  under  the  alliance  with  the  League, 
they  were  advised  by  Borden's  that  their  milk  would 
no  longer  be  received  at  the  Borden  plants  until  they 
had  signed  the  League  contract,  and  delivered  their 
milk  under  its  terms. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Borden-League  al¬ 
liance  which  created  a  monopoly  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  Many  farmers  refused  to  sign  the  one¬ 
sided,  iron-bound  contract.  Many  dealers  preferred 
to  buy  from  these  producers.  The  League  used  the 
capital  fund  deducted  from  its  producers’  milk  bills 
to  buy  out  these  companies.  The  profitable  city  end 
of  these  businesses  was  turned  over  to  Borden's  and 
the  country  receiving  plants  retained  to  force  farm¬ 
ers  to  sign  the  League  contract.  Through  this  policy 
farmers  lost  competitive  buyers.  With  every  such 
sale  the  grip  of  the  monopoly  was  tightened  on  the 
throats  of  dairymen. 

At  first  dairymen  were  told  that  Borden's  were 
making  fabulous  profits,  which  the  new  League 
would  turn  over  to  producers.  Later  they  told 
producers  that  Borden’s  were  “good  fellows,”  and 
advised  them  “to  feed  the  cows  and  Borden's  would 
feed  them.”  They  alleged  that  they  had  “bought  the 
best  markets  in  the  world  for  their  members.”  The 
outsiders  would  have  no  share  in  it. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  for  13  years  farmers 
have  turned  over  to  this  monopoly  from  $60,000,000 
to  more  than  $80,000,000  worth  of  milk  annually, 
without  knowing  what  the  price  would  be.  They 
have  advanced  $30,000,000  of  capital,  which  has 
earned  them  no  profit.  The  interest  paid  on  about 
one-half  of  it  comes  out  of  their  own  milk  returns. 
They  have  paid  as  much  as  $29,000,000  a  year  for 
expenses.  They  have  never  had  a  full  monthly 
profit  and  loss  statement,  nor  a  full  and  understand- 
able  annual  report.  They  are  the  only  wards  on 


record  who  are  legally  denied  an  accounting  of 
their  money. 

During  all  these  years  the  monopoly  has  paid  from 
30  cents  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  less  for  milk  than  other 
dealers.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  farmers’  own  money 
bought  the  receiving  plants  for  the  League  and  these 
plants  are  now  the  strength  of  the  monopoly  that 
exploits  them. 

Dairymen  have  made  a  great  success  of  produc¬ 
tion  because  they  never  failed  to  render  to  it  the 
service  due  from  them.  Dairymen  have  failed  miser¬ 
ably  in  milk  distribution  because  they  did  not  render 
the  service  to  it  due  from  them. 

It  is  often  said  that  farmers  will  not  stick  to¬ 
gether.  We  know  better.  Farmers  will  stick  to  an 
organization  honestly  and  efficiently  managed. 
Where  they  fail  is  in  permitting  promoters  who 
never  made  a  success  of  anything  to  manage  the 
organization  and  when  it  goes  wrong,  dropping  out 
themselves  instead  of  kicking  out  the  failures  and 
the  crooks.  Organization  is  the  hope  ’xf  dairymen, 
but  when  they  leave  the  control  and  management 
of  it  to  crafty  lawyers  and  professional  promoters, 
they  will  get  mighty  little  salvation  out  of  it  for 
themselves. 

Dairymen  have  appealed  to  me  to  organize  a  strike 
like  the  one  of  1916.  That  would  be  fatal,  because 
conditions  are  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  then. 
Besides  when  we  have  control  of  enough  milk  to 
make  a  strike  successful  we  can  attain  our  purpose 
for  less  than  the  losses  of  a  strike. 

All  of  the  interests  that  I  have  enumerated  as 
being  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  Borden- 
League  monopoly  express  sympathy  for  dairymen 
and  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  If  they  would  repeal 
the  milk  control  law  and  a  few  nonsensical  hygienic 
regulations,  and  open  the  books  of  the  milk  trust,  we 
would  guarantee  to  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  and  give  all  producers  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  within  30  days. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  their  love  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  They  will  accept  no  such  challenge.  Hence 
our  alternative  is  a  co-operative  organization  of 
dairymen  who  are  free  to  sell  our  own  milk. 

Seven  years  ago  the  League  producers  devised  a 
plan  for  uniting  all  producing  groups  under  one 
head  to  sell  milk,  and  directed  their  management 
to  affiliate  with  the  management  of  other  groups 
to  that  end. 

If  the  League  officials  would  now  obey  the  man¬ 
date  of  their  own  producers,  and  affiliate  with  the 
other  groups,  every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  State 
milk  shed  would  receive  a  basic  price  of  $2.45  per 
hundred  for  October  milk,  and  the  control  price  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Failing  in  this  existing 
independent  groups  and  individual  producers  must 
organize  for  their  own  protection. 

Their  association  must  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  protect  every  milk  producer,  large  or  small,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  who  seeks  its  shelter.  Every 
one  of  them  must  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  full  detailed  information  of  its  business 
and  finances,  and  an  equal  share  in  its  benefits. 

There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  trade  for  the  milk  of  such  an  organization.  I 
have  been  approached  on  the  subject  by  spokesmen 
of  city  distributors  who  have  been  paying  control 
prices  and  meeting  the  competition  of  the  monopoly 
subsidiaries  which  pay  farmers  from  40  cents  to  $1 
per  100  lbs.  less. 

In  addition  to  the  marketing  of  milk  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  must  take  an  active  part  in 
protecting  the  dairy  industry  both  in  legislation 
and  in  public  administration.  An  aggressive  part  by 
dairymen  themselves,  in  these  two  activities  will 
solve  the  dairy  problems  and  insure  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity.  No  one  else  can  or  will  do  it. 

The  alternative  is  a  complete  domination  of  the 
industry  by  this  Borden-League  monopoly,  and  a 
passing  of  the  independent  dairy  farmer  as  we  have 
known  him. 

We  know  that  dairymen  are  capable  of  the  task, 
and  are  ready  to  assume  it. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  welcome  it,  and  respond  to  it.  Disgusted, 
exploited  producers  of  the  monopoly  will  welcome 
it,  and  every  business  man  in  the  State  from  ham¬ 
let  to  metropolitan  city  will  hail  you  and  rejoice  at 
and  profit  by  your  success. 

In  this  undertaking  there  can  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tions,  no  prejudices,  no  spite  in  country  or  city.  The 
objective  must  be  the  protection  of  each  and  the 
welfare  of  all.  I  promise  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  a  rainbow.  I  do  predict  an  increased  price  for 
milk  and  a  large  increase  of  dairy  cows. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Housing  Livestock 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 


Due  to  the  economic  stress  of  the  past 
few  years  our  livestock  housing  problems 
have  received  a  minimum  of  attention. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  will  become 
imperative  in  many  instances  to  make 
certain  necessary  repairs,  alterations  and 
additions  in  livestock  housing  equipment. 

Convenience  of  arrangement  and  loca¬ 
tion,  insulation  and  ventilation  are  the 
three  major  considerations  which  will 
principally  influence  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  determine  profit  or  loss  with 
livestock  and  poultry. 

We  frequently  fail  to  realize  that  a 
dairy  cow  throws  off  from  one  to  two 
gallons  of  water  in  24  hours.  Consider 
the  amount  of  moisture  produced  in  the 
barn  by  a  herd  of  20  or  more  cows,  and 
the  great  need  for  proper  ventilation 
and  insulation  becomes  apparent.  If  this 
moisture  is  not  carried  off  it  makes  a 
damp  and  unhealthy  atmosphere,  greatly 
lowering  the  production  and  disease  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  herd,  thus  increasing  their 
susceptibility  to  ever  present  infections. 

When  frost  and  ice  form  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings  in  Winter  it  shows  conden¬ 
sation  of  excessive  moisture.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  detrimental  effect  on  health 
and  production,  such  condensation  mate¬ 
rially  reduces  building  life  by  corrosion 
and  rotting.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  a  chicken  breathes  about  three  times 
as  much  air  in  the  same  time  as  a  hu¬ 
man  it  can  be  realized  that  probably  the 
most  important  single  item  in  profitable 
'commercial  poultry  production  is  proper 
housing,  insulation  and  ventilation. 

During  the  Winter  if  barn  tempera¬ 
tures  average  much  over  50  degrees  live¬ 
stock  will  frequently  start  to  shed,  which 
may  result  in  chilling  and  pneumonia 
when  exposed  in  the  lot.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  barn  is  maintained  much 
below  45  degrees,  production  feed  re¬ 
quirements  are  increased  and  colds  or 
more  serious  troubles  may  result. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  hog 
houses,  colony  and  community  houses. 
Each  fills  a  different  need.  Colony 
houses  have  the  advantage  of  being  mov¬ 
able,  easily  cleaned  and  constructed. 
There  are  several  types  of  each.  Due  to 
our  long,  cold  Winters  in  most  sections 
of  New  York  State  the  central  or  com¬ 
munity  type  hog  house  is  preferable. 
However,  a  desirable  supplement  is  a  few 
A-type  colony  houses  for  use  on  pasture 
and  farrowing.  Some  of  the  central 
western  experiment  stations  have  found 
a  movable  range  house  to  be  very  desir¬ 
able  for  fattening  shotes  on  forage.  The 
Illinois  Station  has  designed  and  success¬ 
fully  used  a  very  desirable  hog  house  of 
this  type. 

Excellent  specifications  for  various 
types  of  barns  and  houses  for  livestock 
can  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the 
experiments  stations,  or  from  the  various 
building  concenrs.  By  writing  to  the  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
your  own  State  experiment  station  you 
may  obtain  information  as  to  where  to 
secure  specific  desired  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  needed  construction  or  altera¬ 
tions. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Club 
Field  Day 

The  Fifth  Annual  Day  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at 
Folly  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  August 
18.  This  farm  has  a  herd  of  about  180 
purebred  Jerseys,  based  on  the  blood  of 
Sybil’s  Gamboge  and  foundation  cows  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  It  is  the 
home  of  Blonde’s  Cunning  Mouse,  twice 
Grand  Champion  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show. 

The  club  has  decided  to  show  “Connec¬ 
ticut  Jersey  beauty  unadorned,”  and  the 
Connecticut-style  parish  show  held  in  the 
afternoon  exhibited  Jerseys  bred  in  this 
State,  brought  to  the  show  just  as  they 
came  in  from  the  pastures.  There  was 
no  need  for  marcelling,  polishing  or  beau¬ 
ty-parlor  stunts  (all  prohibited)  to  make 
the  animals  shown  a  delight  to  the  eye. 


The  opening  event  was  a  judging  con¬ 
test  in  which  participated  the  10  highest 
ranking  students  selected  among  the  Jer¬ 
sey  contestants  at  the  April  State  Yoca- 
tional  Agriculture  judging  events.  John 
S.  Stevenson,  of  Bethel,  club  president, 
was  the  official  judge  in  this  contest,  held 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  L.  Coleman  of 
the  Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  representing 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Saul  Caro¬ 
line,  cf  Norwich,  won  first  prize,  a  reg¬ 
istered  heifer  calf  of  Fau vie  blood  lines, 


donated  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Homer 
Johnson  of  Woodstock,  took  the  second 
prize,  a  registered  bull  calf  of  Figgis  Ox¬ 
ford  Noble  blood  lines,  donated  by  Messrs. 
Pitkin  and  Calhoun  of  Waranoke  Farm, 
Manchester.  Both  calves  are  from  State 
record  holding  cows. 

A  free  for  all  judging  contest  followed. 
The  ladies  first  prize,  a  set  of  table 
glasses,  was  won  by  Mrs.  A.  N.  Toiler  of 
Simsbury;  second  prize,  glasses,  by  Miss 
Yirginia  Cooper  of  New  York  City.  The 
first  prize  for  men,  a  pair  of  cuff  links, 
was  awarded  to  Walter  Witkowski  of 
Grosvenordale,  and  second  prize,  a  neck¬ 
tie  holder,  to  M.  P.  Hoxie  of  Windsor. 

Following  lunch  the  guests  crowded 
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around  for  the  old-fashioned  Parish 
Show. 

Under  the  skillful  guidiance  of  E.  L. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Pioneer  Farm,  Black  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Show  Committee,  the 
animals  were  led  into  the  ring,  each  class 
quickly  following  the  preceding  event. 

Ira  G.  Payne  of  East  Schodack,  N.  Y., 
former  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Jersey 
Club,  official  judge  of  .Tei’seys  at  the  1934 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  also  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  judged  the  classes 
and  greatly  added  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  show  by  carefully  explaining 
his  placements. 

As  a  popular  stunt,  Marcy  I.  Berger, 
of  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  club,  en¬ 
tered  several  very  young  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  whose  antics  in  the  ring  added 
merriment  to  the  occasion. 

Thirty-four  animals  were  entered  by  10 
different  farms  and  the  wide  distribution 
of  ribbons  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of 
the  splendid  development  of  Jersey  herds 
throughout  the  State. 

Winning  ribbons  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Bull  Calves. — First ;  Messrs.  IT.  C.  and 
II.  IV.  Thrall,  Windsor,  on  Golden  Owl 
Prince;  second,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcy  I. 
Bei-ger,  Woodbury,  on  Sybil  Oxford  Ma¬ 
jesty;  third.  Dr.  Paul  I*.  Swett,  Gun 
Mill  Farm,  Bloomfield,  on  G.  M.  Crocus 
Successor's  Sam. 

Yearling  Bulls.  —  First,  Thomas  E. 
Clark,  Scotland,  on  son  of  U.  T.  King’s 
Dad ;  second,  Peter  G.  Biller,  Bantam,  on 
Fauvic  You’ll  Do  of  Holiday;  third,  IV. 
S.  Whittlesey,  Litchfield,  on  High  Mead¬ 
ow's  Fauvic  Prince. 

Aged  Bull  and  Champion  Bull. — Thos. 
E.  Clark  on  Trinity  Titan’s  Hermes. 

Heifer  Calves.  —  First,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger  on  Noble  Dairylike 
Sybil ;  second,  H.  C.  and  II.  IV.  Thrall 
on  Golden  Owl  Tulip  Lass ;  third,  Thos. 
E.  Clark  on  Folly's  Christmas  Gypsy. 

Yearling  Heifers. — First.  II.  C.  and  IT. 
II'.  Thrall  on  Golden  Owl  Trixy ;  second, 
Itoskear  Farm.  Simsbury,  on  Titan’s  Au¬ 
gusta  ;  third,  Pitkin  and  Calhoun,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Sultan's  Sylvia  of  Waranoke. 

Cows  Two  Years  to  Three. — First,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Ellsworth's  Folly 
Farm,  Simsbury,  on  Trinity’s  Majesty 
Rosalind ;  second.  Thomas  E.  Clark  on 
Daughter  of  Sybil's  King  of  Jackstraw. 

Aged  Cows.  —  First.  Folly  Farm  on 
Cunning  Mouse's  Victory ;  second.  Folly 
Farm  on  Lilac's  Fairy  Play  Fancy; 
third,  Dr.  Paul  P.  Swett  on  Successor's 
Trinity  Sybil. 

Champion  Cow. — Folly  Farm  on  Cun¬ 
ning  Mouse's  Victory. 

Get  of  Sire. — First.  Folly  Farm  on 
progeny  of  Crocus  Sybil  Pompey ;  second. 
H.  C.  and  H.  IV.  Thrall  of  progeny  of 
Mildred’s  Golden  Owl;  third,  Pitkin  and 
Calhoun  on  progeny  of  May  Lady's  Sul¬ 
tan. 

There  then  followed  a  most  thrilling 
sight,  the  Folly  Farm  Parade,  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  careful  studied  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  In  groups,  described  by  Mr.  Ells¬ 
worth,  were  presented,  sires,  dams  and 
offspring — the  bulls  as  impressive,  the 
cows  and  heifers  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
famous. 

The  secretary.  Mr.  Berger,  said  that 
many  had  asked  why  the  club  did  not 
hold  a  consignment  sale  in  connection 
with  the  field  day,  as  in  previous  yeai's. 
The  answer  is  that  the  committee  was 
afraid  the  Washington  administration 
would  come  in  and  outbid  our  Connecti¬ 
cut  dairymen.  In  explanation,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger  read  from  the  May  23  Jersey  Bulle- 
tion,  an  extract  from  the  article  on  the 
Grieve  Hall  Jersey  Auction,  held  near 
Nashville  on  May  14.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  had  bid  in  eight  cows, 
paying  $5,350,  an  average  of  about  $670 
for  each,  including  $950  for  Design's 
Lady  Onyx.  The  Jersey  Bulletin  article 
stated  that  “those  workers  at  the  dam 
will  certainly  drink  fine  milk.” 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  season, 
it  was  announced  that  the  invitation  of 
Rowe  B.  Metcalf,  owner,  and  George  IV. 
DeVoe,  superintendent,  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Club  this  coming  November  would  be 
held  at  their  Judd's  Bridge  Farm,  New 
Milford. 

There  was  then  announced  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  ,T.  H.  Whitte- 
moi-e  Company  of  Naugatuck  that  tin' 
1935  Field  Day  and  Parish  Show  be  held 
at  their  Tranquillity  Farm,  Middlebury. 


Barbed  Collar  for  Sheep 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the 
protection  of  sheep  from  wild  animals. 
Make  a  barbed  collar  by  taking  a  piece 
of  leather  and  driving  tacks  through  it  to 
protrude  on  the  outside.  Fasten  another 
piece  on  inside  to  keep  tacks  in  place. 
Put  around  sheep’s  neck  so  the  wool  will 
grow  and  cover  barbs ;  use  barbed  wire  if 
you  want  to.  q,  f. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Central  or  Community  Type  Hoy  House,  Jamesway  Built ,  Syracuse  University 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Due  to  long  cold  Winters  this  type  of  hog  house  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  most  northern  and  eastern  sections. 


Iowa  Gable  Roof  Movable  Hog  Houses,  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa.  Such 
houses  are  easily  moved,  cleaned  and  have  a  relatively  low  construction  cost. 


Officers  and  speakers,  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Saturday,  August  18,  1934:  ( Left  to  right)  Mrs. 
John  S.  Ellsworth  of  Folly  Farm;  Ralph  B.  Hemingway  of  North  Haven,  treasurer ; 
John  S.  Ellsworth  of  Folly  Farm,  Field  Day  Chairman;  Marcy  I.  Berger  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  secretary ;  John  S.  Stevenson  of  Bethel,  president ;  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Dimock, 
State  Commissioner  on  Domestic  Animals. 


Judging  the  Jerseys.  The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  August  18,  1934. 
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DEPENDABLE  PIGS-Prices  Reduced 

Larg«  Type  'l  6-8  weekt  at - $2.50  ea. 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Cross  8-10  weekt  at.  .  .$2.75  ea. 
Chester- Berkshire  Crott  v  10-12  weeks  at..$3.00ea. 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Crass  12-14  weeks  at..$3.50ea. 
Duroc-Poland  Cross  J  Shoats  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6 

Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $15. 
Fancy  young  Boars  for  service  later  from  $3.50  up 
through  various  ages.  Add  35c  for  double  treatment, 
then  I'll  stand  squarely  behind  them. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  I).  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chaster  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. 50  ea 


PICS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  Quality  Berkshire  and  O.I.C.-Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  Crossed: 

6  Weekt  Old  . $2.50  each 

8  Weeks  Old  . $2.75  each 

10  Weeks  Extra  . $3.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

OUR  GUARANTEE ! — A  SQUARE  DEAL! 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Quality  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old. 
$2.50:  !»  weeks  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows.  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 

AYRLAW.N  FAKMS  -  -  liethesdn,  >1(1. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester-Berksliire  and  Chester-Yorkshire.  8  weeks  old 
$2.50.  9  to  10  wks.  old  $3.  Chester  White  pigs  $3.25. 
ea.  Crates  free.  Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Dreg,  ClIflftlE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting. 
UROC  Off  IIIC  ton  A:  Son,  Selplo  Center,  Ji.  4  . 


Dool/chiroc  Breeding  stock.  Four  sows  and  a  boar. 

DcrKSIlirca  JAMES  A.  KKOAII  MATA  WAN.  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


3,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
from  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  $2.00:  Females,  $2.50:  Pairs.  $4.00;  Ratters,  $8.00 
each.  Discount  ou  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMENDINGER,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


TT^KmtKTS— SPECIAL  HUNTERS— Males,  *2.00; 
JC  females,  $2.60;  p*irs,  *4.00.  Also  Genuine  Black 
Raccoon.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


Dairymen  Ready  to  Fight 

The  committee  of  Onondaga  County 
dairymen  invited  John  J.  Dillon  as  the 
sole  speaker  at  the  Court  IIous6  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  September  14.  The  chairman  and 
several  members  of  the  committee  were 
Dairymen's  League  patrons.  The  audi¬ 
ence  of  nearly  500  was  a  good  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farmers  of  the  various 
groups  in  Onondaga  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties.  Spurred  by  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Dillon's  appearance  at  Syracuse, 
Utica  and  Batavia  farmers  arranged  a 
meeting  to  hear  him  on  the  Saturday 
and  Monday  following.  Buffalo  desired 
a  similar  meeting,  but  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  permit. 

The  speaker's  theme  at  the  three  meet¬ 
ings  was  that  organization  is  the  hope  of 
dairymen,  but  that  it  would  continue  to 
fail  of  its  purpose  unless  united  dairy¬ 
men  controlled  it  and  directed  it  and  kept 
dealers  out  of  it. 

A  reception  to  the  speaker  at  the  close 
of  each  of  these  three  meetings  indicated 
that  the  dairymen  of  Central  New  York 
now  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  this 
precaution  so  long  advocated  by  Mr. 
Dillon.  Sentiment  is  fast  crystallizing 
in  favor  of  a  united  demand  for  organi¬ 
zation  machinery  to  enable  them  to  take 
over  the  management  and  control  of  their 
business  in  their  own  hands.  Then,  they 
realize,  the  price  to  be  charged,  the  twice 
a  mouth  payments,  surplus  and  other 
minor  problems  will  be  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  by  themselves.  These  dairymen  are 
doing  more  independent  thinking  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  than  before  in 
20  years.  They  know  that  the  Borden- 
League  combination  has  gained  so  much 
advantage  in  the  monopoly  of  plants  and 
State  policies  they  have  a  real  job  to  re¬ 
cover  what  they  have  lost,  but  they  are 
fast  getting  ready  to  tackle  it.  When 
they  do  it  will  not  be  well  for  those  who 
get  in  their  way.  r.  w.  d. 


Ferrets— Ratters,  rabbit  and  wild  game  hunters.  In¬ 
formation  free.  THOS.  SELLARS,  N»w  London,  O. 


SHEEP 


rrvi)  cat  r  Hampshire  and  Leicester 

A  Yr IV  rams,  ram  lambs,  ewes  and  ewe 

lambs  for  sale  at  farmers  prices. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  K-  V.  1>.  2,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Hampshire  ?“L2pld  T&  ™ 

later.  CHARLES  10.  HASLETT,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  1  and  2  year  old  rams. 
Big  rugged,  well  covered  fellows.  Also  choice  young 
ewes.  Sat-  guaranteed.  F.  Van  Vleet  &.  Sons,  Lodi.N.Y. 

n  .  _  CL,„„.L;_„  Rams  from  1  to  5  years  at  attractive 

I\cg,  anropsnire  prices.  L.  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  RAMS  Aahvlile,  N.  Y. 
GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED — GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS 

Fine,  healthy  Angora  and  western  mountain  goats  for 
sale.  Excellent  for  clearing  land.  We  have  about  50 
does,  a  few  bucks  and  about  50  wethers  for  sale. 
Price  very  reasonable.  Address  inquiries  to — 

NORTH  CASTLE  FARMS. 

Room  3400,  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Trade  {MS.W ^ 

years  old,  natural  hornless.  L.  l’rato.  Stocktou,  New  Jersey 


C  A|  P  One  bred  milking  Saanen  doe  and 
JT  VrRA  two  Saanen  bucks  5  and  ti  months 

Old.  L.  PRATO,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale  Milk  Goats  SKALLA,  Cat*klll,CN.AY 


PONIES 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Colts  NURSERIES,  Lancaster,  l*a. 

SHETLAND  Ponies — Mares,  Geldings  and  Stallions, 

$35  up.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  IMew-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St* ,  New  York 


That  Corn-Hog  Contract 

The  government  has  been  holding  con¬ 
ferences  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  learn  the  sentiment  of  farmers  who 
have  corn-hog  contracts,  as  to  whether 
they  favor  a  continuance  of  the  plan. 
Following  are  the  questions  to  be  asked 
these  contracting  farmers : 

1.  — Do  you  favor  any  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  dealing  with  corn  and  hogs  in  1935? 

2.  — Do  you  believe  that  an  adjustment 
program  for  corn  planted  in  1935  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  excess  liog  production? 

As  nearly  as  practicable,  a  corn  acre¬ 
age  control  program  for  1935  would  fol¬ 
low  the  corn  part  of  the  present  corn-hog 
contract.  A  reasonable  rental  would  be 
paid  upon  the  contracted  acres.  The  acre¬ 
age  which  the  contracting  producer  might 
plant  to  corn  would  be  at  least  as  large 
as  the  acreage  available  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program.  Contracted  acres  could  be 
used  for  any  hay,  pasture,  forage,  soil- 
improvement  or  fallow  purpose,  without 
restriction.  Only  contract  signers  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  corn- 
storage  loan  program  offered  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  corn  acreage  control  plan 
could  serve  as  a  preliminary  step  toward 
any  unified  feed  and  small  grain  program 
which  might  be  developed  and  presented 
for  consideration  next  yeai\ 

3.  — Do  you  favor  a  one-contract  adjust¬ 
ment  program,  dealing  with  grains,  to 
follow  1935  adjustment  programs? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  program 
be  developed  which  will  bring  all  grains 
under  one  contract.  Such  a  program 
would  involve  the  six  grain  crops  named 
as  “basic”  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  that  is,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  corn, 
grain  sorghums  and  flax.  There  is  not 
time  to  prepare  a  unified  program  for 
presentation  to  producers  this  Fall.  This 
could  he  done  for  1936  and  after. 

One  of  these  regional  meetings  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  covering  the 
northeastern  area.  Representatives  from 
all  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  present.  Speakers 
from  Washington  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  government  in  asking  this  vote, 
stating  definitely  that  it  is  not  a  general 
referendum  open  to  all  farmers,  but  only 
to  those  having  hog  contracts  this  year. 

Many  questions  were  asked,  and  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  inquirers  that  eastern 
farmers  want  more  information  than  is 
at  present  available  to  pass  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Many  of  the  eastern  men  having 
these  hog  contracts  are  not  sure  whether 
they  are  desirable  when  all  factors  are 
considered,  even  though  they  may  have 
received  the  government  subsidy  this 
year.  They  want  to  know  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  policy  on  feed  prices  and 
other  matters  of  general  welfare  will  he. 

The  government  hopes  to  have  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  hog-corn  farmers’  vote  in  hand 
by  October  10. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  24  to  25  %c;  eggs,  23  to  2tie;  broilers, 
17  to  20c;  liens,  15  to  17c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cabbage.  50  lbs..  55  to  «0c:  sweet  corn, 
do/..,  10  to  12c:  onions,  50  lbs..  75  to  90c; 

peaches,  bu..  $3  to  84:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.30;  tomatoes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  25c. 
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CARNATION 


i/  WORLDS 
it  RECORD - 
f  57,32 1  POUNDS 
f  Zhilkin  ayear 

GREATEST  MILK 

producer. 


UEG  SOhU 

Si£ED'6LLSCKA& 
a-°"VEEMANC  ^ 
SIX  DAUGHTERS 
MILKING  OVER 
*  30000  POUNDS 
fc  IM  A  YEAR.  Ml 


AVERAGE  o/u.S.  42* 
DAIRY  COWS  APPROX., 
“4300  pounds  ymilk-  i  b9 

POUNDS  B.F.  IN  A  YEAR, 


FARMS  *  SEATTLE ,  WASHINGTON. 

UOME  0X6REATEST 
BREEDING  HERD  (500)<f 
BECORD-BREAWm  UOLSfEINS 

were  Calf-  Manna 

WAS  DEVELOPED, 
TEEN  START  TUEIR 

best  on  Calf-  Manna  . 

V  <27 

FOLLOW 
THIS  PROOF0/ 
GREATNESS 


.  . 

NJEEttAN' 

ALSO  HIS  PALX5HTEP  « 

HOLDS  RECORD  FOR  MILK 
OF  LIVING  GOWS"  36,8-5 Q  POUNDS 
IN  I  SR. 


ms  DthStnER  Cluck 

HOLDS  U.S.  RECORD 

for  Gutter  - 1,531  pounds 

IN  l  VR„ 

UEI?  SONjtorU, 

CHAMPION  BLOOD  iiViS  Son  Of  Q-UCK  made  him  HIGHEST  valued  CALFo 
AS  A  CALF  HE  WAS  FED  CALF-nANNA  EOR  GROWTH-S  I  IE  =  VLilTALlTY^ 

YOU  WONT  GO  WRONG  <0  FOLLOW  THIS  LEAD. 

VOU  SAVE  ON  MILK- SAVE  MONEV= AVOID  PAIL  WASHING  WEED 
DRV*  PREVENT  SCOURS^MAKES  DEEP  BODIES" NOTHING 
TO  WELSH  OR  M I  X.  I OO*  CALF- MANNA  DOES  WORKOF 
I  bOO  *  of  MILK  „  WR  tTE  TODAV  FOR  BOOKLET- Ff?EE= 

ADDRESS  ,  ** - - - - - 

CARNATION  COMPANV,  DEPT  FL 
OCONOMOWOC .WIS./’K  54S  HUDSON  ST,  NEW  Y0I?K,  N.V. 

ALBERS  BROS.  MILLING  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


In  13 states eastvowo. Sold  bv  all  park  ^0  pollard  feeodSLersI 


•an 


W  5* 


AYRSHIRES 


We  now  hare  a  few  young  bulla  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling.  Strut hgla-ss  Ultlmus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


ENTIRE  HERD  SELLING 

AT  _A_TT  CTIOKT 

0.  R.  Langworthy  and  Son,  noted  herd.  55  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle.  Wednesday,  October  3,  1934.  at  10 
A.  M..  Sale  will  be  held  at  their  farm.  2  miles  from 
Adams  Center,  Jefferson  County.  N.  Y.  Herd  Ac¬ 
credited  and  Blood  Tested.  Sale  held  in  a  big  tent 
— rain  or  shine.  This  has  been  the  leading  herd  in 
C.  T.  A.  work  in  Jefferson  County  for  several  years. 
Nearly  every  animal  raised  on  the  farm,  all  sell  and 
as  represented.  Send  for  Catalog  to  Sales  Manager, 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  -  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


54th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

October  11-12,  1934 

Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

All  sell  to  be  exactly  as  represented  in  every  respect. 
125  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  Several  high-record 
bulls  ready  for  service  All  accredited  and  many  blood 
tested.  Ricked  from  the  leading  herds  of  the  East. 

Write  Now  for  a  Catalog  to  Sales  Manager, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  -  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


High  Fat  Test  Holsteins 

Bull  calves  of  show  quality  from  famous  prize-winning 
sires  and  officially  tested  dams.  Ormsby  strain.  22  years 
of  selective  line  breeding.  T.  B.  accredited  for  12  years. 
Negative  to  Bang  disease. 

CLOVER  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


4-  YOUNG  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

cows  for  sale.  Reasonably  priced. 

THOMAS  PEACH,  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  I 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  Upland's  Good  Gift  77253  A. R. 

The  type  and  production  sire  in  a  herd  that  has  been 
linebred  with  May  Bose  blood  for  many  years,  from 
such  sires  as:  King  of  the  May.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lang- 
water  Stars  &  Stripes.  Dolly  Dimples  May  King,  etc. ; 
all  out  of  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  some  young 
cows  and  heifers,  for  foundation  herds.  Herd  Fed¬ 
eral  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE.  PA. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  front  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

|  .*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 

|  .*.  DOGS 

D  o.a  fall;  AC  1  Blue  5Ierle  Female.  6  mos..  Sable 
l\ eg.  CUIlIca  Male  pUpS  anJ  1  bred  Bhle  jjer|0 

Matron — a  magnificent  tri-color  at  stud. 

PINELMA  FARM  .  LAW R EN CEV 1 LLE,  N.  Y. 

Shppn  linn  Pune  from  imported  trained  stock. 
Sheep  liug  nips  Excellent  with  cattle. 

A.  TERRELL.  ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  CHATHAM,  N. 

Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Aocker  Spaniel  Pups  2  months  black  or  brown.  Safe 
H delivery.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies  <X22S.l5,.V2f" 

Exceptional  Collies  E&iffiSSJ&StfSE 

GREAT  DANES — Ideal  pals  and  guards;  pedigreed 
puppies.  FARM  HOLM.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 

■  1  RED  ALES,  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Will  ship 

H  C.  0.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  Madison,  N.  Y. 

CHEPHERD  PUPS:  Males  $6,  Spayed  females” $5. 
O  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  BELLVILLE,  OHIO. 

HORSES 

Farm  Work  Mares  and  Geldings 

for  sale:  heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses. 
Yearling  and  two-year-old  colts.  Matched  spans  mules. 
Truckload  or  carload.  Also  sorrel  and  red  roan  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 
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A  City  Woman’s  Poultry  Farm 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
drought  that  I  will  only  speak  of  it  as 
it  has  affected  people  in  this  locality.  We 
really  had  two  droughts.  The  first  lasted 
eight  weeks  and  about  ruined  the  early 
gardens.  Then  came  several  fine  rains. 
We  all  felt  encouraged  and  replanted 
early  things.  Growth  started  well  and 
then  came  another  dry  spell  with  the  re¬ 
sult  for  most  people  of  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  usual  yield.  Those  who  have  rich 
soil  and  are  favorably  located  have  done 
fairly  well,  and  have  sold  their  produce 
for  a  good  price. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  came  here 
I  have  had  nothing  to  sell  but  a  few 
cherries  and  some  asparagus.  It  is  a 
serious  situation  for  many  who  not  only 
depend  on  their  gardens  for  a  large  part 
of  their  food  in  Summer,  but  can  quan¬ 
tities  for  Winter. 

The  record  of  my  vegetable  garden  is 
as  follows :  A  little  spinach  ;  most  of  the 
seed  did  not  germinate ;  carrots,  planted 
three  times,  a  few  scattering  bunches ; 
no  beets ;  a  few  peas ;  a  few  beans.  The 
first  tomatoes  had  either  dry  rot  or  were 
sunscalded.  The  later  ones  look  better, 
and  with  rain  will  be  a  good  crop.  Lima 
beans  are  in  bloom.  They  will  mature  if 
rain  comes.  I  had  eight  fine  hills  of 
Cocozelle  squash  and  expected  to  have 
quantities’.  One  morning  I  found  them 
infested  with  stink  bugs.  They  are  a 
most  discouraging  insect,  as  spraying  has 
no  effect  on  them,  and  I  can  imagine 
more  agreeable  occupations  than  knock¬ 
ing  them  off  into  a  pail  of  water.  Then 
came  a  day  of  terrible  heat  and  every 
stink  bug  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  I  sup¬ 
pose  for  the  same  reason  that  rats  desert 
a  sinking  ship.  Well,  they  were  fooled 
that  time,  for  the  squash  revived  and  we 
may  get  some  yet.  We  had  a  small  yield 
of  corn,  which  was  good. 

The  currants  were  cooked  on  the 
bushes,  also  most  of  the  raspberries.  We 
will  have  some  apples  and  pears,  although 
they  are  smaller  than  usual.  Our  best 
crops  were  cherries  and  asparagus. 

The  heat  has  made  it  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  much.  When  a  few  cool  days 
come  they  are  spent  in  recovering  from 
the  heat,  and  then  comes  another  hot 
spell.  We  who  live  near  the  lake  have 
reason  to  be  very  thankful,  for  often  a 
cool  breeze  springs  up  and  lasts  for  a 
few  hours.  Those  who  live  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  lake  do  not  have  that 
relief. 

When  I  ordered  chicks  this  Spring  I 
was  told  that  the  poultry  code  does  not 
permit  hatcheries  to  add  extra  chicks  to 
orders.  As  I  always  received  five  extra 
for  every  hundred  to  cover  possible  losses, 
as  almost  always  there  were  no  losses,  I 
was  so  much  ahead.  Another  rule  of  the 
poultry  code  is  that  hatcheries  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  chicks  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  good 
business. 

If  the  season  was  the  worst  ever  for 
gardening  it  was  excellent  for  raising- 
chicks.  I  only  lost  five  from  200,  and 
every  one  with  whom  I  have  talked 
seemed  to  have  success  also.  I  used  my 
brooder  stove  but  seven  weeks  which  is 
unusual,  so  was  able  to  separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  earlier  than 
usual.  My  hens  laid  very  well  indeed,  the 
heat  not  affecting  them  at  all  until  the 
dreadful  day  about  three  weeks  ago  when 
the  temperature  was  107.  No  hens  died 
that  day,  but  the  morning  after  I  found 
a  hen  dead  and  a  number  of  others  with 
darkened  combs.  I  knew  what  that 
meant,  for  I  lost  20  hens  in  as  many 
hours  a  number  of  years  ago.  From  the 
condition  of  the  droppings  boards  it  was 
evident  that  the  flock  had  some  serious 
intestinal  trouble.  In  a  few  days  I  lost 
six  hens,  and  although  most  of  the  flock 
looked  pretty  well  the  egg  yield  dropped 
from  70  eggs  or  over  a  day  to  six.  They 
ate  almost  nothing.  There  seemed  very 
little  to  do  for  them,  but  I  started  to  feed 
a  moist  mash  with  a  poultry  conditioner 
mixed  with  it.  This  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  as  they  will  always  eat  moist  mash 
they  have  begun  to  look  better  and  now 
the  egg  yield  is  much  better.  Some  of  the 
hens  have  started  to  molt,  which  is  very 
early  for  my  flock. 

Half  of  the  cockerels  I  sold  alive  for 
slightly  below  cost,  but  by  selling  the  re¬ 
mainder  dressed  I  expect  to  make  a  small 
profit.  There  are  over  a  hundred  pullets 
and  we  are  taking  them  to  the  laying- 
house  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  them  very  plump  and  in 
fine  condition,  many  about  to  lay. 

We  were  not  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  Chicago  Fair  this  Summer,  but  it  is 
here  and  somewhat  to  our  surprise  we  are 
enjoying  it  even  more  than  last  year.  It 
is  not  so  crowded  for  one  thing,  and  the 
new  features  which  have  been  added  are 
a  great  addition.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  fine  open  air  concerts  given  daily  by 
the  Detroit  and  Chicago  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  The  Detroit  symphony  plays 
in  the  Ford  Gardens  and  the  concerts  are 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Ford.  The  Chicago  or¬ 
chestra  concerts  are  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
Swift,  the  packer.  The  huge  Ford  build¬ 
ing  is  an  exposition  in  itself.  I  enjoyed 
particularly  a  collection  of  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  from  a  Roman  chariot  to  the 
finest  Ford  V-8.  Last  year  the  Belgian 
village  was  such  a  success  that  this  year 
there  is  a  whole  flock  of  villages — Swiss, 
German,  English,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 


several  others.  The  German  village  rep¬ 
resents  the  Black  Forest  in  Winter.  We 
had  dinner  there  one  evening  and  enjoyed 
the  wonderful  ice  skating  very  much.  The 
English  village  is  very  attractive  with 
many  quaint  shops  whose  contents  range 
from  antiques  to  rum  toffee  and  English 
lavender.  On  the  village  green  we  saw 
a  Punch  and  Judy  show  and  some  fine 
English  folk  dancing.  The  high  spot  is  a 
copy  of  the  old  Globe  Theater  of  London, 
where  a  fine  company  of  Shakespearean 
actors  and  actresses  give  Shakespear's 
plays  as  they  were  pi’esented  in  his  time. 
The  plays  last  but  one  hour,  and  of 
course  are  much  cut,  but  are  beautifully 
given.  We  have  seen  “As  You  Like  It,” 
and  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  hope  to 
see  more.  The  color  of  the  fair  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  it  was  last  year.  A 
soft  mulberry  “ties  together',”  as  artists 
say,  the  more  brilliant  colors,  and  there 
are  not  so  many  unrelated  splotches.  The 
Art  Institute  houses  the  art  exhibit  and 
this  year  is  devoted  principally  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ai't. 
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coal  black  except  for  a  few  white  hairs 
under  her  chin.  Tippy  is  a  nice  dog  with 
more  niceties  than  vices.  He  seldom 
barks  except  when  people  jedme  ;  he  is  af¬ 
fectionate.  and  gets  on  well  with  cats.  I 
must  say  it  seems  nice  to  have  a  dog  with 
all  his  faculties.  We  had  to  watch  poor 
old  blind  Trotty  so  carefully. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


More  Montana  Adventures 

I  ran  across  the  clipping  below  this 
week  in  an  old  paper : 

“Dillon,  Mont,,  June  15.  —  Mrs.  Joe 
Nolan  turned  in  an  avei'age  country 
housewife’s  day’s  work  l'ecently.  She 
started  to  turn  out  the  family  wash, 
found  three  rattlesnakes  under  the  tub — 
and  calmly  killed  all  of  them  and  went 
about  her  duties.” 

In  connection  with  the  snake  stoi'y  I 
wrote  you  last,  this  clipping  is  to  show 
you  that  all  the  snakes  are  not  dead  yet, 
and  that  the  female  of  the  species  is 
more  deadly  than  the  male.  That  applies 
also  to  my  weasel  story,  for  when  my 
wife  ran  out  of  the  log  cabin,  loading  the 
gun  as  she  ran,  to  rescue  me  from  that 
ferocious  weasel,  she  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  if  the  weasel  had  been  a  lion, 
for  nature  has  so  decreed  it.  which  again 
brings  to  mind  a  clever  saying  by  the 
Zulu  king,  Cetewayo,  just  before  the 
great  Zulu  War,  when  it  looked  for  a 
while  as  if  the  ambition  of  the  black  race, 
held  they  say.  since  the  days  of  King 
Solomon  and  the  evacuation  of  Zimbab- 
wee  (the  town  of  King  Solomon's  gold 
mines)  “to  drive  the  white  men  back 
into  the  sea,”  would  come  true.  He  said : 

“A  man  never  forgets  a  woman  who 
has  shown  him  favor  for  nature  has  de¬ 
creed  it  so.” 

But  talking  of  lions  brings  us  to  the 
story  of  the  “Uninvited  bx-eakfast  guest.” 

My  partner  and  I  were,  in  1888,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  natural  hay  meadow,  not  too 
far  from  Butte,  Montana,  whex*e  a  splen¬ 
did  market  existed  then  for  any  sort  of 
hay,  to  feed  the  hundreds  of  pack  ani¬ 
mals  that  packed  cord  wood  to  feed  the 
fires  of  the  great  smelters,  and  did  other 
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necessary  work  around  the  great  “moun¬ 
tain  of  copper,”  whei'e  nothing  but  a 
strike  has  been  going  on  under  the  “New 
Deal”  in  1934.  We  packed  two  horses 
with  our  beds  and  supplies  for  a  month, 
took  along  a  .22-caliber  rifle  with  enough 
ammunition  to  keep  us  in  small  game, 
and  struck  up  the  “Little  Boulder 
Greek,”  coming  out  finally  in  White  Tail 
Park  on  the  top  of  the  world.  There  it. 
looked  as  if  we  had  found  what  we 
wanted,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  wagon  road  to  haul  out  that  hay. 
The  first  morning  we  cooked  breakfast 
on  a  very  small  fire,  and  I  noticed,  while 
seated  cross-legged,  eating,  that  a  flock  of 
grouse  were  feeding  about  15  yards  away 
in  the  small  timber.  I  reached  for  the 
.22  and  remarked  to  my  partner,  sitting 
with  his  back  to  the  birds,  that  I  would 
get  two  for  dinner,  directly  we  had  fin¬ 
ished  eating.  Just  then  I  saw  a  moun¬ 
tain  lion  hunting  those  grouse  himself. 
He  could  not  have  scented  us,  and  being 
low  on  the  gx'ound,  and  almost  motion- 
les  he  did  not  recognize  us  at  all. 

I  whispered  to  my  partner  to  sit  per¬ 
fectly  still,  and  rested  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder  to  get  a  rest  and  fired.  The 
small  ball  hit  Mr.  Lion  just  a  shade  back 
of  the  heart.  He  whirled  around,  making 
the  most  awful  noise,  each  whirl  bringing 
him  closer  to  tlxe  breakfast  table  where  I 
found  myself  begging  my  pai'tner,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  to  sit  still  until  I  could 
get  another  shot  at  the  varmint.  Would 
you  believe  it?  He  was  utterly  callous 
to  my  pleadings,  but  seizing  the  butcher 
knife  from  the  table  he  rushed  at  the 
lion,  and  drove  it  into  the  tall  timber 
with  shoutings  and  curses  where  we  were 
never  able  to  find  it  again,  and  returning, 
stated  to  my  very  face  that  if  I  ever 
asked  him  to  be  a  human  gun  l’est  with 
his  back  to  a  mountain  lion  again,  he  and 
I  would  split  up  for  good.  It  was  an 
“ultimatum.”  h.  c.  b.  colvile. 

Montana. 


It’s  Cooler  Now, 

But  Oh  Boy, 


what  a  Summer.1 


1 


New  Enjoyment  and  Profit  in  Farmall  Farming 

This  picture  of  Keith  Boyle,  of  Paw  Paw,  III.,  at  the 
wheel  of  the  Farmall  20  is  cheerful  evidence  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  working  with  ample,  responsive,  many-sided  power. 

This  is  the  middle-size  2-plow  Farmall.  There  are  two 

other  Farmalls, 
one  larger,  one 
smaller.  On  the 
seat  of  one  of 
these,  you  will 
get  new  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit 
out  of  farming. 


JLL  records  broken  under  the  blazing 
sun.  Intolerable  heat  for  weeks  on  end,  while  living 
things  baked  and  shriveled  in  a  deadly  drouth. 
What  a  summer  of  suffering  for  the  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  and  what  a  summer  to  prove  the  virtues  of 
tractor  power! 

-j  Thousands  of  horses  were  lost  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  exhausting  labor  in  the  heat.  Horse  popu¬ 
lation,  already  limited,  fell  rapidly  as  the  work 
stock  died  on  the  fields.  At  many  points  horses 
were  sold  to  save  their  feed  for  starving  cattle,  or 
to  avoid  buying  more  feed  at  the  higher  prices 
which  have  increased  the  cost  of  farming  with 
work  animals. 

In  this  summer,  tractor  power  was  a  blessing 
for  man  and  beast.  Tractors  old  and  new  worked 
steadily  along,  even  under  1 17-degree  temperatures 
where  work  pressed  and  their  owners  could  stand 


it.  The  hotter  the  better,  said  the  tractor— and  trac¬ 
tor  buying  mounted  in  all  the  states. 

The  great  renewed  swing  to  tractor  power  is 
best  explained  by  the  range  and  efficiency  of 
McCormick-Deering  tractors  today.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  decline  of  the  horse— on  the  other,  a  mod¬ 
ern  power  unit  of  far  greater  utility  for  the  farm.  It 
would  be  as  hard  to  stop  the  demand  for  these 
wonderful  tractors  as  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  automobile.  You  have  seen  the  ab¬ 
solute  success  of  the  one;  you  are  witnessing  the 
same  sound  revolution  over  again — in  mechanical 
power  for  field  and  farm. 

Let  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  tractor  to  deliver  power  for 
you  at  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


If  it  isn't  a  McCORMICK-DEERING  it  isn't  a  FARMALL 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 
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Harmless 
to  humans,  V 
live-stock," 
poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


HOT  ft 
POISON 


kills-rats-onlym 

K-R-O  (powder  form)  7 5^.  S 
READY  MIXED  (no  M 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

All  druggists, 

K-R-O  Co.  Spring^flF 
^  field.  Ohio^^RR0LTS 

GUARANTEED 


KILLS  LICE  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 

FREE  BRUSH  WITH  EVERY  CAN 

□  Half  Pints  $  .75  □  Quart . . .  $2.00 

□  Pint . 1.25  □  Gallon  . .  6.00 

Express  Prepaid.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 

check  size  needed  and  mail  to — 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  751 , Philadelphia, Pa. 


pratts,  roost  pA!NT 


- — -  \ 

EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Prices 


INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

^  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  611. 


Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE? — Loomis  corn  husker,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  cheap.  WALTER  HERMAN,  Calli- 

coon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  “Colt,”  and  “Paterson”  pistols, 
rifles  and  accessories.  JAMES  SERVEN, 

"Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

50  QUILTS,  beautiful,  circular;  $7.50  up.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Used  hay  press  17x22,  must  be  in 
good  condition.  WENGA  FARM,  Armonk, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  used  Franklin  heater.  Write 
ADVERTISER  8317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Old  glass  paperweights,  colored  de¬ 
signs  inside;  Godey’s  bound  volume  maga¬ 
zines  and  old  china  or  Staffordshire  figures  of 
animals,  etc.  HELDRED  KEWLEY,  Gowanda, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  FOR  farm  plant,  32-volt,  16  batteries, 
not  less  than  9  plates,  region  of  Stroudsburg, 
I’a.;  reasonable.  Write  ADVERTISER  8323, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Hydraulic  cider  press,  steel  frame, 
28-in.  racks,  all  complete,  medium  size,  $125. 
W.  S.  WRIGHT,  R.  R.  2,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  select  and  bundled, 
9c  lb.,  prepaid,  50  lbs.  up.  PETER  LASCO, 
Forest  City,  Pa. 

CARRIAGE  WANTED,  surrey  or  backboard,  re¬ 
liable  make.  ADVERTISER  S332,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Poultry  equipment,  steel  nests,  large 
hoppers,  wire,  feed  grinder, .  wood  saw,  pipe, 
lime  spreader,  drill,  other  equipment.  HENRY 
L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  to  buy  and  sell  farm  property, 
personal  services,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  of  value.  If  you  have  anything  to 
offer  these  readers  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  run  a  little  advertisement  in  the>e 
columns  under  the  proper  classification. 
Your  announcement  will  be  carried  into 
more  than  250,000  country  homes.  Many 
readers  report  remarkable  results  from 
these  small  classified  advertisements.  The 
cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  payable 
in  advance.  Reference  required  from  all 
new  advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Syracuse  University  Poul- 
tryman  in  New  Position 

Friends  of  Dr.  Leonard  N.  Gilmore 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Research  and 
Service,  by  the  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

At  Syracuse  University,  Dr.  Gilmore 
carried  on  a  continuous  program  of  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  feeding  experiments.  The 
university  farm  was  operated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  and  had  to  pay  its  way. 
It  carried  between  2,000  and  3,000  laying 
and  breeding  birds. 

During  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Gilmore 
has  been  engaged  in  graduate  study  and 
research  work  with  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
of  Cornell  University.  While  at  Cornell, 
Dr.  Gilmore  conducted  a  detailed  research 
project  pertaining  to  electric  brooding 
and  also  specialized  in  poultry  and  ani¬ 
mal  nutrition,  poultry  and  general  farm 
management. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August,  are 
as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms . .$1,715 

Unity  at  farm .  1.85 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co...  1.77699 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.41 

The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  and  5c  for  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  $1.56. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  August,  1934, 
as  follows; 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40; 
Class  2D,  $1.10;  Class  2E,  $1.05 — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4A,  95c — differential  2.7c;  Class  4B, 
95%e — differential  2.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16e  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat,  $14. 00;  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BETTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%c;  extra,  92 
score,  25%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  24%  to 
25V, c;  unsalted,  best,  28c;  firsts,  26%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  24%e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  36c;  heunery  exchange  speeiails,  33c; 
standards,  30c;  browns,  special,  33c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  35c;  standards,  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2>i  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  nearby, 
14c:  geese,  nearby,  10c;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  30c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  24c;  fowls,  15  to  17c:  roosters, 
11  to  13c;  turkeys,  25  to  32c;  ducks,  14  to  16c; 
squabs,  lb.,  23  to  30c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $6.30  to  $7.75;  cows.  $2.50  to  $4; 
bulls,  $3.75;  calves,  $6.50  to  $9;  hogs,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.75  to  $S. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu".,  $1  to  $2;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  peaches,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  5  to  15c;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu..  $1  to  $2;  sweet  corn,  100,  75c  to 
$1;  cucumbers,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  Lima  beans, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1.50;  onions,  50  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
peppers,  bbl..  $1  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.17:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
9214c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  66c;  rye,  No.  2, *91V>c. 

HAY 

No.  2  Timothy,  $24;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23;  clover 
mixed,  $21  to  $26:  Alfalfa,  $21  to  $26. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  peaches,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  grapes,  lb., 
10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
2  to  3c. 


Lancaster,  Pa,.  Markets 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
good,  $5.75  to  $7;  medium,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  com¬ 
mon.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  choice, 
$7.25  to  $8.25;  good,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.50;  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  choice,  $7.50 
to  $S.25;  good,  $7  to  $7.50.  Heifers,  choice, 
$5.25  to  $7.75;  good,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  medium,  $3 
to  $4.50;  common.  $2  to  $3.  Cows,  choice,  $4 
to  $4.75;  good,  $3.25  to  $4;  common  and  medi¬ 
um,  $2  25  to  $2.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50 
to  $2.25.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $4  to  $5.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $4.  Veal- 
ers,  good  and  choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  medium.  $8.50 
to  $9;  cull  and  common,  $6.50  to  $8.50.  Feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  500  to  800  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5  to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $3.25 
to  $4.25;  8(H)  to  1,050  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$4.75  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to 
$4.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180  lbs.,  $8  to 
$8.25;  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $8  to  $S.25;  200  to  220 
lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $S; 
250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$7.25  to  $7.75:  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  $7  to  $7.75;  medium 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  yearling  wethers,  $3  to 
$3.50;  ewes,  all  wts.,  $1  to  $3. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  170  to  250  lbs..  $7.50  to  $7.60:  above 
250  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  130  to  140  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6;  100  to  130  lbs.,  $5.75  down,  sows,  largely 
$6.50.  Good  steers,  $6  to  $0.60;  odd  head,  up 
to  $7;  mediums,  $4  to  $5.50;  medium  and  good 
heifers.  $4  to  $5.25;  cows,  $3.25  to  $4;  beef 
bulls.  $3  to  $3.75:  good  and  choice  vealers,  $7.50 
to  $8;  heavy  calves.  $7  down.  Better  grade 
fat  lambs,  $7  to  $7.25;  light  kind,  $6  down; 
good  sheep,  $3.25;  choice  ewes,  $2.50, 


PULLETS  lor 
Large-Size  Winter  Eggs 

12,  14,  16,  18  WEEKS  OLD 

From  24  to  30-oz.  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm.  Just  what  you  need  to  give  you  a  steady 
flow  of  large,  marketable  eggs.  Same  stock  as 
purchased  by  9  Mass.  State  Institutions  for  3 
consecutive  years. 

CHICKS  —  R.  I.  Red-Barred  Rock  Cross, 

great  for  broilers  and  good  layers.  Also  straight 
R.  I.  Red  Chicks,  both  sexes ;  Sexed  R.  I.  Red 
Baby  Pullets  (90%  Sex  Guaranteed)  ;  and  Sexed 
Baby  Cockerels  for  broilers  and  roasters. 


All  Breeders  Are  State  Tested 

for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  Tube  Aggluti¬ 
nation  Method  under  supervision  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Experiment  Station.  $500  Bond 
posted  to  protect  you  against  any  possible  loss 
from  B.W.D. 


Write  for  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Announce¬ 
ment  of  New  Cross  Breed.  —  — 


Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


M 


-\ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

FOULTKlf 

BREEDERS 


m 

Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 

Tested  bytube.aggl.  method  forB.  W.  D. 

Barred  Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100%  safe-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That 


OSS  rJa  rm 


RIPeds 


BROILER  CHICKS 
Fast- Maturing  —  Good- Feathering 
STRAIGHT  REDS  from  specially  selected 
meat-type  flocks.  Moss  Cross  (B.  Rock-R.  I. 
Red)  develop  into  barred  birds;  grow  fast; 
bring  top  prices. 

PULLETS — From  same  stock  that  led  latest 
completed  Farmingdale  (N.  Y. )  Contest  in 
Red  class. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Breeders  State  Tested  (Tube  Agglutination 
Method,  Supervision  Mass.  Exp.  Station.) 

MOSS  FARM  attleboro' mass! 


IOeneM  Chicks 


Keep  Your  Broilers  Busy 
Let  Broilers  Earn  Extra  Profit 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns;  also  CROSS-BREEDS  —  Wyan  Rocks  for 
White  Broilers  and  Roasters;  Bram  Rocks  for 
Heavy  Roasters  and  Capons.  NOW,  Red-Rocks, 
livable,  fast-growing,  quick-feathering  barred  birds. 
Hatches  every  week. 

WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  16  to  20  WEEKS 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  “Advance 
Order”  Participation  Plan.  Code  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GROMOR  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred-Cross  Broiler 
Chicks.  From  sturdy  New  England  Bred  Stock. 
B.W.D.  tested  by  Agglutination  method,  with  no 
reactors.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  14  years’  experience.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere.  Cert.  8308. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  F1NGAR  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  by 
Antigen  Stained  method.  Testing  done  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns  . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR.  Cert.  3009. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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' m  m  Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-^Vyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds -Hallcross(Gossb'fd)  Chicks  Iv/ly 

All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  £3 

-/  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested  : 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year, 

WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS”] 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex- 
nerience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 

White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Lggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Prices. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


♦  BALANCED  BREEDING 


BUY— Parks  Barred  Rocks 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  (Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease)  “Antigen  Method.”  Testing  done  under  my  Person¬ 


al  Supervision.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.30  $31.50  $63.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.30  31.50  63.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  Certificate  No.  4243. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  CHICKS 


Maple  Lawn 


SPECIAL 
PRICES 

Comp.  Code.  592.  100  500  1000 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. $6. 50  $32.50  $65 

N  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Chicks  for  sale  every  Monday  &  Thurs¬ 
day.  Breeders  blood-tested,  stained  anti¬ 
gen  method  for  BWD ;  reactors  removed. 
$1  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  the  first  and  second 
week  in  May  from  1-rge  English  strain  blood  tested 
breeders,  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  fall  and  winter  layers.  Good  dependable 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Inspection  invited. 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  S7.50 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . .  e.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury.  Pa. 

Rn<S  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS.  Healthy. 

Sturdy.  S.  C.  Special  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  blood-tested  flocks.  12  wks.  59c,  14  wks. 
68c,  16  wks.  75c,  18  wks.  82c,  20  wks.  90c.  Ready  to 
Lay  $1,  Yearling  Hens  65c.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 
BOS  HiATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 

HUSKY  CHICKS  BAP5  WKf 

$6.50.  Assorted  $6.30.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1813. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

fHIfKS  5arre5  &  w  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  W. 

"  vandottes  $7-100.  W.  Giants  $9-100. 
Mixed  $6.30-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

f!  H  §  f!  K  &  Bar-  Rocks  &  N.  H. 

7?  **  ■  **  **  °  Reds  $7.00-100.  H.  Mix  $6.50. 
Live  prepaid  arrival.  Certificate  No  3019. 

KOCH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOI  I  YWOnn  Pullets  from  BWD  tested 

ME1AD0WBR00K  P 0 U LT R yYa RM ,WR ichfiel p£ 

WEADER’S  CHICKS 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box’  Ft,  McClure.  Pa. 

M.  P,fkV*  PucKlings  l8c-  Brd-  Kook  &  N.  H.  Red 

!«n.CAhickw.8.c\  ?£ee^lg  turhe.vs  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
l~  B.  Rltten house,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

W e  need  quality: 

fLilTiT  Wil1  Pay  biS  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 
Reliable  —  Responsible  —  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


The  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Strain 

THAT  LAYED  their  way  into  Profitable  Popularity 
since  1889.  Many  like  Mrs.  Mac  Lucas.  Eau  Clair, 
Wis.  write,  "My  mother  and  my  grandmother  bred 
“  your  Rocks  and  I  want  them,  too." 

134  CUSTOMERS  in  26  States  and  2  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  bought  1437  chickens  and  4140  chicks  last  month 
SHOWING  the  universal  demand  for  Parks  Rocks 
YES— we  still  have  a  fine  selection  of  PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS,  6  wks.  to  6  mos.  old  at  special  prices 
you  can  afford  to  pay  and  make  money  on  .  .  .  Also 
HATCHING  EGGS  &  CHICKS.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS  Barron  white  leghorns  3-4-5  months  old. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 

SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  bondSder^amnTsss,on 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES:  SEPTEMBER  3-10-17-24;  OCTOBER  1-8-15-22-29 

(BWD  Stained  Antigen  Test)  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production.  Electric  Hatched.  Quality, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Compliance  Cert.  No.  4849.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) . $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks:  White  Ply.  Rocks.  Extra  choice  for  broilers .  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds:  Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERI DiAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drawn  by  Edna  M.  Ten  Hagen, 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

The  Cornfield 


Soon  as  tlie  morning  trembles  o’er  the 
sky. 


And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading 
day, 

Before  the  ripened  fields  the  reapers 
stand. 

At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty 
sheaves, 

While  through  their  cheerful  band  the 
rural  talk, 

The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest. 

Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious 
time, 

And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

— James  Thomson. 


Sent  by  Elspetli  Field,  Xew  York 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 


The  cooler  weather  brings  the  hiking 
season  to  the  front  again.  Can’t  you 
smell  the  bacon  burning  or  feel  the  smoke 
in  your  eyes?  (Well,  that's  how  I 
camp.)  After  you've  eaten  “som-mors” 
you’ll  want  some  more. 

Simply  have  ready  two  graham  crack¬ 
ers  and  about  six  squares  of  a  sweet 
chocolate  bai\  Toast  four  marshmallows 
and  immediately  place  them  on  the  gra¬ 
ham  cracker,  stick  on  the  candy  and 
cover  with  another  cracker.  The  heat  of 
the  marshmallows  melt  the  chocolate  and 
— I  want  some  more  “som-mors.”  ■ — 
Emily  Pomaski  (19),  Connecticut. 


The  other  day  we  were  startled  by  a 
cry  from  my  mother. 

“It’s  a  snake  with  legs !”  she  said  as 
we  came  running  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

It  did  look  like  legs  on  a  snake,  but  it 
proved  to  be  only  frog’s  legs,  which  the 
snake  hadn't  yet  swallowed.  Y'ou  couldn’t 
tell  where  the  snake  left  off  and  the  frog 
started.  We  got  the  frog  away,  the  snake 
protesting.  The  frog  acted  hypnotized — 
lie  started  following  the  snake.  Later  I 
found  the  snake  in  the  chick  yard  hunt¬ 
ing  its  lost  meal.  —  Ruth  Clark  (16) 
Pennsylvania. 


.Un  (us  from  Uvr 


Drawn  by  Marie  Hahn,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  August's  Our 
Page  was  very  good.  I  think  Shirley 
Sack’s  work  was  exceptionally  good.  I 
enjoyed  also  the  poem  “Stones”  by  Janice 
Briggs.  But  what  happened  to  Mary 
Gelletly  whose  work  is  usually  so  fine? 

My  plea  for  pen  pals  brought  quick  re¬ 
sponse  as  I’ve  already  received  very  fine 
letters  from  three  readers  of  Our  Page. 
Here’s  hoping  there  are  more  coming.  — 
Miriam  Dungan  (15),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Our  Page: 
I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  from  many 
of  our  contributors  as  famous  artists  and 
authors  some  day,  don’t  you? 

1  would  like  to  correspond  with  boys 
and  girls.  I  promise  to  answer  every  let¬ 
ter  I  receive  and  I  hope  I  receive  a  lot. 
— Marietta  Bowman  (15) ,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Page  :  I  was  delighted  to  see 
my  poem  on  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  like  to  work.  I’m  always  finding- 
something  of  interest  in  the  country. 
We’re  another  family  who  prefer  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  all  other  farm  magazines  and 
papers.  I  don’t  know  what  my  dad  would 
do  without  it.  I  like  to  contribute  to 
Our  Page. — Ruth  Clark  (16),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  First  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  am  a  boy.  1  don’t  know 
how  many  times  my  name  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  and  I  just  won't  change  the  spell¬ 
ing  because  I  like  it  as  it  is — Rae.  I 
graduated  from  our  rural  high  school 
last  June  as  valedictorian  of  the  class. 
I  like  studies.  I  should  say  that  I  like 
to  study  most  subjects  at  any  time — all 
excepting  Latiin  and  too  deep  science 
stuff.  I  have  an  infinite  desire  to  become 
an  author.  So  when  I  saw  your  magazine 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  I  resolved  to 
try  and  try  my  best  to  crash  into  Our 
Page. 

IF  anyone  cares  to  write  to  me  I  would 
be  more  than  glad  to  try  correspondence. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  half  of  the  time  and 
the  big  drawback  would  be  the  postage. — 
Rae  Thompson  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Merz,  Connecticut 


Aug.  28. — Came  home  to  find  a  crowd  gathered 
in  our  orchard.  The  kids  were  giving  a  circus! 
First  we  visited  the  side  show.  Through  a  hole 
in  a  burlap  bag  we  could  see  a  large  tub  of 
earth,  if  we  were  lucky  Oswald  the  ground  mole. 
The  other  show  was  poor  Annie  Rooney,  the 
bantam  hen,  all  crushed  together  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  box,  evidently  built  for  a  mouse,  not  a 
chicken. 

Francis  and  Buddy  were  cute  clowns.  Francis 
had  a  wonderful  sense  of  balance.  AK  went 
well  until  he  tried  to  jump  up  from  the  beam 
and  catch  it  again.  He  didn’t,  but  his  pants 
did,  and  the  poor  clown  made  a  hasty  exit.  A 
horse-blanket  pin  put  him  together  again. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  loud  shouting  and  Tar¬ 
zan  of  the  Tree  Tops  appeared.  Such  a  Tarzan! 
Having  mislaid  his  shorts  he  had  to  wear  his 
big  brothel’s  hitched  around  liis  neck  with 


heavy  rope.  A  squirrel  tail  dangled  from  his 
shoulder  and  two  or  three  more  with  a  quantity 
of  rope  made  a  belt.  A  long  limb  reaching  over 
the  circus  grounds  made  an  ideal  stage  for  his 
tricks. 

No  one  noticed  Genevieve  until  she  tweaked 
his  squirrel  tail.  That  annoyed  Tarzan,  and  he 
scrambled  away.  Genevieve  followed.  Tarzan 
caught  his  wig  in  a  branch  and  in  stopping  to 
extricate  himself  caught  the  rope  belt  in  a 
small  branch  and  was  unable  to  free  himself. 
The  ballet  dancer  appeared  with  the  pruning 
shears  and  before  anyone  could  stop  her  had 
scrambled  to  the  limb  beside  him.  A  few  snips 
and  Tarzan  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  thud. 

Darkness  ended  the  show,  but  the  clowns’ 
circus  had  just  begun.  One  of  the  kids  had 
daubed  himself  with  mercurochrome  and  it 
wouldn’t  come  off! — “Huckleberry.” 


Aug.  4. — The  old  town  had  a  parade  with  all 
sorts  of  “idears”  included.  AA'e  saw  from  “Horse 
and  Buggy  Day”  to  the  present — besides  a 
comical  one  here  and  there.  The  town  is  try¬ 
ing  to  awaken.  I  guess.  There  were  some 
sports  events — baseball  game,  etc.  AVe  had  a 
nice  day  for  it. 

Aug.  5. — Pitted  cherries.  AA’hat  a  job!  not 
bad — but  hard  on  your  back,  and  you  feel  quite 
all  juice  by  night,  time!  It’s  done  by  pushing 
a  cherry  through  the  metal  end  of  a  pencil  (pen¬ 
cil  being  attached  to  a  table).  It’s  been  ter¬ 
rifically  hot  so  far. 

July  10. — AVeeded  carrots  in  the  blazing  heat. 
All  I  could  think  of  was,  “The  sun  of  noon 
looked  down  and  saw  not  one,”  from  some  past 
poem  I  must  have  once  learned.  But  the  rows 
do  look  nice  after  they’re  weeded. — “Sally.” 


July  20. — AVent  swimming  today.  The  water 
was  glorious.  I  can  swim  quite  a  way  without 
getting  tired.  In  church  this  morning  there 
were  only  four  girls  and  three  boys.  The  min¬ 
ister  said  the  choir  was  taking  a  vacation  early. 
Did  I  feel  funny?  The  sermon  was  good. 

Aug.  1. — 'AA’en.t  to  choir  practice  tonight.  AVe 
had  to  sing  a  lot  and  we  were  all  hoarse.  I 
went  swimming  today  and  tried  to  dive.  Several 
times  I  went  all  right,  but  the  other  times  I 
did  a  neat  one  on  my  stomach. 

Aug.  2. — AA’as  my  stomach  sore  today.  Oh,  why 
can’t  we  try  to  dive  and  do  it  good  the  first 
time.  I  tried  it  again  today  and  did  worse 
than  yesterday.  Such  is  life.  I  guess  I’ll  have 
a  sore  stomach  all  Summer. — “The  Puzzle.” 


Aug.  7. — I  was  painting  today:  shall  I  say  a 
bed  or  myself?  AVell,  to  start  off  right,  it  was 
a  bed.  I  thought  a  cream  color  would  be  a 
large  improvement  over  the  white  which  it  was 
at  the  time.  George  had  an  idea  that  girls 
couldn’t  paint.  I  wanted  to  show  him  that  the 
idea  was  just  like  all  the  rest  of  his,  halfway 
right  or  mostly  wrong.  I  put  on  striped  shorts, 
sneakers  and  a  white  blouse.  I  decided  the  back 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Edna  Ten  Hagen,  Neio  York 
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Sister  Heads  Our  Page — By  Mary 
Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 
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Church  Steeple — By  Marie  Ilahn, 
Connecticut 


Dutch  Girl  and  Boy — By  Virginia  Olsen 
(17),  Massachusetts 


A  Queer  Plant — By  Shirley  Sack  (16), 
New  York 


My  Horse — By  Pauline  Maucher  (19), 
New  York 


To  School — By  Lloyd  O’Ree,  New  York 


September  29,  1934 

of  the  house  would  be  the  most  suitable  place 
to  work  out  my  masterinece.  I'll  say  it  was. 
I  stood  the  can  of  paint  on  a  stool,  dipped  the 
brush  in  the  paint,  and  very  cautiously  bent 
down  and  started  to  paint  the  bed.  I  was  so 
immensely  pleased  with  the  results  that  I 
gently  swayed  the  brush  right  and  left  until — 
I  hit  the  stool  with  my  elbow  and  splash!  be¬ 
fore  I  could  really  decide  what  had  happened  I 
was  covered  with  paint — what  a  masterpiece!  I 
got  up  with  the  most  disgusted  look,  simply 
dripping  with  paint. 

Half  an  hour  later,  looking  somewhat  more 
respectable,  my  legs  still  red  from  a  hard 
“Dutch  Cleanser”  scrubbing,  I  met  George  com¬ 
ing  in  from  work. 

“George,”  I  said,  somewhat  shyly,  “finish  up 
painting.  I  have  a  date.” — “Smiler.” 


Sept.  2. — Now  lot’s  see  how  long  I  can  keep 
my  eyes  open.  This  morning  I  ran  off  those 
little  things  for  Duluth,  Minn.  Some  fun,  too! 
So  far  it  hasn’t  rained,  and  the  Labor  Day 
crowd  have  themselves  all  settled.  Good,  for 
step-dad  decided  that  we  could  run  off  some¬ 
where,  too,  but  we’re  back  after  being  gone 
three  hours — that’s  the  life  of  the  proprietors 
in  a  small  Summer  resort!  AAre  went  out  to  a 
cousin’s  place  where  I’ve  never  been  before.  It 
is  away  over  past  AA’estfield,  in  the  heart  of  the 
grape-growing  country.  There  at  this  cousin’s 
house  I  looked  at  a  stack  of  magazines.  You 
know,  Diary,  that  I'm  always  at  magnzines. 
AVell,  one  bunch  of  them  I  have  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  They  are  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
they  run  a  page  every  month  written  by  girls 
and  boys  of  less  than  20.  The  kids  writing  in 
it  seem  a  jolly  bunch  and  I’m  going  to  see  if 
I  can’t  get  to  be  one  of  them.  If  I  can  I’ll 
have  four  years  of  fun,  eh  wot?  AVell,  I’ve 
already  planned  what  I’m  going  to  write  first, 
and  I’m  going  to  try  to  get  it  to  their  offices 
before  the  deadline  on  the  fifth.  Too.  I’m  going 
to  subscribe  to  it.  The  folks  will  like  it.  I 
know.  They  commented  on  it  while  we  were 
down  there.  I’ll  shuffle  off  to  slumberland. — - 
A.  Fann. 


ANOTHER  FAREWELL 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page  :  My 
birthday  is  this  month,  so  this  is  faretveil 
to  Our  Page.  I  am  trying  to  convince 
myself  that  I  am  not  really  20.  It  seems 
so  old  Avhen  I  feel  more  like  16.  I  have 
enjoyed  contributing  to  Our  Page  and 
surely  tvill  be  back  when  the  Alumni  have 
their  reunion  in  November.  Best  of  luck 
and  may  there  always  be  an  Our  Page  ! — 
Minerva  Koch,  Pennsylvania. 


Draivn  by  L.  L.  O'Ree,  New  York 


Rainstorm  Frolic 

I  splisli,  splash  the  muddy  water 
As  my  goloshes  flip-flop. 

And  the  rain  comes  drip,  drop 
Down  on  my  umbrella  top. 

I  spitter,  spatter  as  I  run, 

And  my  goloshes  flipper.  Hopper; 

The  rain  comes  dripper,  dropper 
lip  against  my  trusty  stopper. 

I  slishy,  sloshy  as  I  slide. 

And  when  I  fall  splisli,  splash, 

I  jump  up  fast  and  sish,  sliosh, 

And  dripple,  drapple  home  to  wash. 

— Rose  Shaefer  (19),  New  York. 


Kitten  Time 

Whiskers’  having  quite  a  time 
Playing  with  the  old  grapevine, 
Peeking  in  the  window  now 
Just  to  see  if  we  will  bow 
To  cunning  ways. 

Little  white  paws  frisking  through 
Grape  leaves  and  the  fruit  of  blue, 
Eyes  are  opened  wide  and  free 
And  his  tail  romps  like  a  bee 
That  flies  through  space. 

— Marie  Hahn,  Connecticut. 


In  September 

Hear  the  school-bell  loudly  ringing, 

See  the  dinner  buckets  swinging, 
Children’s  hearts  are  gaily  singing, 

When  they  go  back  to  school  again. 

Curious  o’er  each  detail  and  feature, 
Wondering  all  about  the  teacher, 
Hastening  to  be  the  first  to  reach  her, 
When  they  go  back  to  school  again. 

May  September  sun  be  beaming, 

Like  the  children’s  faces  gleaming 
For  excitement  high  is  teeming, 

When  they  go  back  to  school  again. 

— Janice  Briggs  (IS),  Vermont. 


To  the  Principal 


“Dear  Sir: 

Now  that  September's  here 
And  vacation  days  are  past, 

Would  you  respect  the  words  herein 
As  long  as  my  schooldays  last? 

The  morning  stats  too  early 
And  the  afternoon’s  too  long, 

And  please  advise  the  teachers 
That  to  give  homework  is  to  do  wrong, 
I’d  like  two  hours  for  lunch 
And  assembly  every  day, 

And  if  I  should  feel  lazy, 

Why,  I’ll  just  stay  away. 

As  for  examinations — 
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Please  send  me  that  little  bird 
Who  will  sit  tight  on  my  shoulder 
And  tell  me  the  right  word. 

That’s  all  I  ask  of  you,  dear  sir, 

1  hope  that  you  will  see 
That  all  my  wishes  are  fulfilled, 

1  am,  dear  sir,  Just  Me.” 

— M.  Nethereott. 


Beauty 

I  watehed  the  dawn  of  sun  at  morn 
As  it  rose  up  o’er  the  hill. 

I  saw  it  shine  and  felt  its  warmth 
As  it  bathed  the  pond  and  mill. 

1  heard  a  songbird’s  happy  call 
In  the  hush  of  the  early  dawn, 

I  saw  the  world  burst  out  in  bloom 
And  threw  its  fragrance  all  around. 

I  watched  the  calm  blue  of  the  lake 
Change  to  a  dusky  gray ; 

And  then  burst  out  in  rosy  red, 

At  the  close  of  another  day. 

I  saw  the  dusk  envelop  the  earth 
In  a  cloak  of  filmy  mist, 

And  then  I  knew  that  everything 
By  God’s  lips  was  kissed. 

— Winona  Peacock  (16),  Massachusetts. 


The  beginning  of  school  seems  not  to 
have  dulled  the  enthusiasm  for  Our  Page, 
which  we  think  is  exceptionally  good  this 
month. 

Some  interesting  and  outstanding  draw¬ 
ings  are  “Sister  Reading  Our  Page,”  by 
Mary  Gelletly,  the  heading  for  Our  Page, 
by  Edna  Ten  Hagen  ;  “A  Queer  Plant,” 
by  Shirley  Sack.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  Minerva  Koch  is  leaving  us.  We 
wish  her  lots  of  good  luck  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  her  work  again  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Lorene  Curry  has  popped  up  again, 
also. 

Once  more  we  wish  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Earl  Anderson,  an  Our  Page  alum¬ 
nus,  is  giving  an  Our  Page  reunion  for 
both  present  and  past  contributors,  some 
time  in  August  next  year.  He  promises 
to  give  us  all  a  good  time.  If  you  wish 
to  know  more  about  it,  write  us,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  particulars. 

For  October,  your  first  report  card  and 
amusing  and  embarrassing  things  which 
happen  at  school  can  be  made  very  inter¬ 
esting  either  in  stories,  sketches  or  poems. 
There  is  also  the  coming  of  Fall,  and 
countless  other  subjects  which  you  can 
find  easily.  Send  all  contributions  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month  if  intended  for  October,  al¬ 
though  contributions  are  welcome  at  any 
time. 


ARKANSAS  DAYBOOK 

Aug.  23. — Rain  !  At  last !  Poor  old  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  been  dry  for  so  long,  but  at 
last  the  drought  seems  to  be  breaking.  No 
one  knows  the  thrill  it  gives  us  to  wake 
up  every  morning  to  the  music  of  rain  on 
the  roof.  We  have  been  cutting  elm  trees 
for  our  herd  of  Jerseys.  Over  600  cattle 
were  shipped  from  our  little  station  to 
slaughter  or  pasture  yesterday.  I'm  glad 
we  didn’t  sacrifice  our  herd. 

Since  the  last  time  I  wrote  to  Our 
Page  I  have  moved  to  a  real  Ozark  farm 
of  120  acres.  It's  a  combination  of  hills, 
valleys,  springs,  timber  and  a  little  farm 
land.  We  live  half  a  mile  off  the  trav¬ 
eled  road  and  three  miles  from  town. 
Lonesome?  Not  in  the  least!  There  is 
too  much  to  do.  Every  day  since  the  first 
of  May,  I’ve  taken  a  dip  in  the  creek  just 
below  our  house.  Fed  by  springs  it  is 
clear  and  cold.  For  my  part  I  have 
found  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Our  house,  still  beautiful,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  mansion  when  built.  Recently  an 
elderly  lady  visited  our  place  and  well 
remembered  how  as  a  girl  she  had  come 
here  and  marveled  at  the  built-in  cabinet. 
It  was  the  first  she  had  ever  seen.  Built 
in  the  old  southern  style  it  has  lots  of 
porches  and  all  of  them  double.  The  stairs 
go  up  from  the  porch  instead  of  inside 
the  house.  At  one  time  the  post  office 
was  here.  At  another  time  the  upstairs 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  school¬ 
room,  while  the  old  one  was  being  re¬ 
built.  This  was  considered  a  haunted 
house  when  we  moved  in,  as  it  had  not 
been  occupied  for  a  long  time.  Nothing 
more  spooky  than  an  occasional  rat  has 
harassed  our  dreams. 

I  think  that  you  may  safely  accuse  us 
of  running  a  menagerie.  The  last  addi¬ 
tion  is  a  pair  of  milk  goats,  Leghorn 
chickens,  Jersey  cattle,  Poland  China 
hogs,  white  rabbits,  police  dogs,  Persian 
kittens,  and  just  plain  cats  and  now 
goats. — Lorene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


'//f  \/  time  a  stove  tnat 

DIRECTS  THE  HEAT 
WHERE  YOU  CHOOSE 


HEAT- DIRECTOR 


NOW,  for  the  first 
time,  you  can  en¬ 
joy  directed  heat ! 

Heat  rays  that  warm 
every  surface  they 
touch,  are  sent  out  by 
the  patented  heat  pro¬ 
jectors  on  three  sides 
of  the  new  Heat-Direc¬ 
tor.  This  radiant  heat 
can  be  sent  in  any 
direction  you  choose, 
warming  floor,  foot¬ 
stool  or  easy  chair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  angle  at 
which  you  open  the  heat-projectors.  It 
is  economical  heat,  for  the  Heat-Direc¬ 
tor  burns  inexpensive  No.  1  fuel  oil. 

The  SuperfexHeat-Director  has  a  power¬ 
ful  vaporizing  burner  that  responds 
instantly  to  a  turn  of  the  valve,  giving 
wonderful  heat  volume  and  easy  regula¬ 
tion.  The  Heat-Director  has  no  moving 


Large  illustration  shows  Heat- 
Director  No.  1007,  one  of  seven 
Superfex  Heating  stoves. 
Listed  as  standard  by  the  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Small  diagram  shows  vaporizing 
burner,  removable  fuel  tank  and 
patented  heat  projectors  that 
direct  radiant  heat  toward  floor 
or  other  surface  as  you  choose. 
Heat  projectors  on  each  of  three 
sides  may  be  opened  independ¬ 
ently  at  any  desired  angle. 


Burns 

OIL/ 


parts,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Set  it  up 
and  connect  to  a  flue 
like  any  stove.  Draft  re* 
gulation  is  automatic. 

The  fuel  tank  holds 
enough  oil  for  as  many 
as  46  hours  burning, 
and  is  removable  for 
convenient  filling 
without  disturbing  the 
fire.  Connections  for 
outside  fuel  storage 
are  also  available. 


A  demonstration  will  prove  to  you  that 
there  was  never  a  stove  like  it  before. 
There  are  seven  Superfex  models,  three 
Heat-Directors  and  four 
Heaters.  See  your  dealer  this  week. 


Radiating 


For  One-Room  Chilly  Spots,  GetaPortable 
Perfection  Oil  Burning  Room  Heater. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY  •  7711-B  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

SUPERFEX 

J5WW  HEATING  STOVES 


fJAeAlarA,  of  Quaiify 


Product  of  Perfection  Stove  Company 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  — 1  ■ 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


r  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  ?  1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STUDENT  SPECIAL  BLANKETS  S* 

in  tan,  rose,  green,  gold,  orchid  60x80.  Price  *5.35  each. 
Maine  Sheep  A  Wool  Growers1  Association,  Augusta,  Maine 


For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  A  knitting  directions  free 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


NEW 


WICKLESS 
LANTERN 

1001  USES 

Amazing  scientific  discovery 
built  into  a  handy  practical 
Lantern  utilizes  96%  free  air 
and  only 4%  fuel  to  produce  300 
CANDLE  POWER  of  bril¬ 
liant,  whitelight.  Handy,  convenient, 
inexpensive,  1001  usea  for  town 
and  country  —  indoors  t  outdoors, 
anywhere.  Instant  lighting:.  Storm¬ 
proof,  rain-proof,  bug-proof.  Clean, 
odorless,  safe,  guaranteed.  CHRO¬ 
MIUM  PLATED  for  lif etime  service. 
Home  TRIAL- Write  today  for 
ductory,  low  price  offer  and  how  to 

Set  your  lantern  FREE.  Also  ask  for 

ow“  on  can  AGENTS  WANTED 

get  the  agency  and  without  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  make. BIG  MONEY. 

The  Akron  Lamp  &  Nlfg.  Co. 
709  vamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  Ohio 


3  Doses  o£  Foley’s 

Loosens  Cough 


Proof! 

'Foley’s  is 
worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  case 
of  coughs  from 
colds.  Will  not 
be  without  it.’’ 
Mrs.  N.  Denver. 


HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  — -  Loosens  the 
Tickle  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young— during  day 
or  night — you  can  safely  rely 
on  Foley’s  Honey  and  Tar  tor 
Quickest  results.  Coughs  duo 
to  colds  may  get  serious  fast, 
don’t  delay.  Get  genuine 
FOLEY’S  today— refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


Cuticura 

Ointment 


For  all  the  skin 
troubles  of  child¬ 
hood.  Wise  mothers 
should  always  keep 
it  on  hand. 


Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cuticura,"  Dept.  25B,  Malden,  Mass. 


B 


ATHTUBS— $19,  Basins— $4.50,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


CxrmUus  tor  a 

TizurTjojtlc/ 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70tk£t  B ROADWAY  7lxt  St. 


608 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  combination  fabric  with  a 
tough,  wind  and  water  re¬ 
sistant  outside  of  knitted 
fine  cotton  yarn,  interlocked 
with  a  soft,  thick,  all  wool 
Inner  surface.  Cotton  for 
protection  and  wool  for 
warmth.  Fashioned  Into  a 
practical  man’s  coat  for 
work,  hunting,  etc.  Button 
or  zipper  front,  straight  or 
slanting  pockets.  Seams 
sewed  with  four  ply  thread 
and  taped.  Dark  gray  mix¬ 
ture.  Generally  retails  with 
zipper  and  collar  $7.00;  or 
with  snap  buttons  without 
collar — $6.00.  Look  for  label 
reading 

MILLS 


all  biaclei 

k  I  M  .A  BA,  4  l .  rm  j,  BAA  4 .  •  h ,  A  1A  A 


From  the  same  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  a  coat  for  boys —  with 
zipper  hood  or  in  regular 
coat  style.  In  Navy,  Maroon 
or  Green.  A  fine  play  coat 
for  active  boys  —  skating, 
hockey,  tobogganing,  etc. 
Gives  warmth  with  freedom 
of  action.  Protection  with¬ 
out  excessive  weight.  Gen¬ 
erally  retails  with  zipper 
front  for  $6.00.  With  zipper 
hood  $6.50. 

Look  for  this  name  on  the 
sewn-in  label — 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  we  will  fill  your  order  directi 
Give  dealer's  name  and  be  sure  to  give  size  and  color  prefer¬ 
ence.  1  Vrite  for  free  folder  showing  full  line  of  these  gar¬ 
ments,  sample  of  fabric,  etc.  Dept.  R.  N.  Y 


WINSHIP,  BOIT  &  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERS0LL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose! 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

free  to  You— INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


rW> 


gg^L.TATRO 


The  Radio  sensation  of  the  year! 
Costs  less  than  lc  a  day  to  oper» 
ate.  The  ideal  receiver  for  farm 
homes  without  electricity,  "Won¬ 
derful  reception  —  powerful  vol¬ 
ume,  clear  life-like  tone  — -  beau¬ 
tiful  cabinets.  Gets  the  stations 
you  want  to  hear!  Operates  en¬ 
tirely  from  6-Volt  Storage  Battery 
—  eliminates  all  expense  of  costly 
and  "C"  Batteries. 

Before  purchasing  any  battery- 
type  Radio,  be  sure  to  see  and 
hear  the  L.  Tatro  6-Volt.  Sign  and 
mail  adv.  today  for  dealer*s  name. 


Complete  plans  for  making:  wind  power  battery  chargrer  at 
email  cost.  Anyone  can  build  it.  Let  the  wind  cbari  voor 
battery  and  op¬ 
erate  L.  Tatro  _  _ 

6-Volt  without 
cost.  Send  this 
ad  with  name 
and  address  for 
FREE  plans. 

No  obligations. 


L.TATRO 


VOLT  FARM  LIGHT 
PLANT  RADIO 

Again  L.  Tatro  leads  the  field 
and  offers  to  farm  light  plant 
owners  the  finest  32-volt  Radio 
ever  developed.  Exclusive,  new 
1935  features — new  lower  prices, 
greatest  operating  economy  — 
all  combine  to  make  L.  Tatro 
32  -  Volt  Radios  the  greatest 
value  of  all  time. 

See  and  hear  the  new  1933 
L.  Tatro  32-Volt.  Sign  and  mail 
this  ad  for  dealer’s  name. 

L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Box  25-0,  DECORAH,  IOWA 
O  6-Volt  Radio  □  32  Volt  Radio 

Check  which  type  interested  in. 


Name. . 
Address 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Environment 

My  garden  is  so  prim  and  small, 

The  mallows  in  it  seem  too  tall ; 

Each  rosy-petaled,  lusty  bloom 
Looks  coarse  or  cramped,  for  lack  of 
room. 

But  mallows  that  in  marshes  grow. 
Where  reeds  and  rushes  round  them  blow, 
And  salt  winds  sweep  in  from  the  sea, 
Are  strong  and  beautiful  and  free. 

In  souls,  too,  loveliness  is  born 
Of  freedom ;  beauty,  there,  is  shorn 
Too  often  of  its  destined  grace 
By  growing  in  a  narrow  place. 

— Pauline  Dillingham 
in  New  York  Times.  _ 

A 


Filled  Ice  Box  Cookies 

One  cup  butter,  one  cup  white  sugar, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  four  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  three  eggs,  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add 
well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
stir  in  flour  which  has  been  sifted  with 
salt  and  soda.  Roll  the  dough  out  to 
about  one-fourtli  inch  thickness.  It  is 
easier  to  handle  if  one  rolls  about  one- 
lialf  the  dough  at  a  time  as  tlie  dough  is 
very  stiff. 

Pilling.  —  One  pound  of  dates,  pitted 
and  cut  fine  or  put  through  the  food- 
chopper,  one-lialf  cup  water,  one  cup 
chopped  liutmeats,  one-half  cup  sugar. 
Combine  ingredients  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Spread  on  rolled  dough.  Then  roll  up  as 
for  jelly  roll.  Wrap  in  waxed  paper. 
Place  in  refrigerator  over  night.  Slice 
very  thinly,  about  one-eighth  inch  thick 
and  bake  12  minutes  in  a  fairly  hot  oven 
of  400  degrees.  mrs.  b.  nielsen. 


Tea  and  Sandwiches 

“When  I  was  a  little  girl,”  said  Aunt 
Martha  as  she  settled  herself  to  sewing, 
“when  I  was  a  little  girl  my  grandmother 
taught  me  to  knit  with  steel  needles. 
When  I  had  finished  my  stint  she  opened 
her  cracker  jar  and  gave  me  a  piece  of 
rock  candy.  That  was  many  years  ago. 
Last  month,  when  I  was  visiting  my  niece 
in  town,  I  had  afternoon  tea  with  a 
friend  of  hers  who  served  rock  candy.” 

“Is  there  still  a  thread  inside  the 
crystal?”  I  asked,  recalling  my  own 
childhood. 

“Thev’ve  left  out  the  thread,”  smiled 
Aunt  Martha.  “Alice's  friend  served  it 
in  place  of  sugar  with  the  tea  ;  she  gave 
us  slices  of  lime' instead  of  lemon.  Alice 
says  Mrs.  Brown  likes  to  do  things  dif¬ 
ferently.” 

“Did  you  get  some  new  ideas  for  sand¬ 
wiches?”  I  asked.  “I'm  tired  of  all  kinds 
I  know  how  to  make.” 

“She  didn’t  serve  sandwiches  but  very 
small  blueberry  muffins  and  thin  slices 
of  old-fashioned  fruit  cake.  It  was  a 
warm  day  so  she  had  spice  gumdrops  in¬ 
stead  of  chocolate  candy.  I  think  there 
were  olives,  too ;  the  briny  taste  is  re¬ 
freshing. 

“My  niece  is  fond  of  serving  open-faced 
sandwiches  that  are  easy  to  make.  She 
takes  a  single  slice  of  white  bread,  but¬ 
ters  it,  and  cuts  it  into  odd  shapes  with 
her  cooky  cutter.  Then  she  sprinkles 
fennel  or  anise  seed  over  it.  Sometimes 
she  takes  a  slice  of  rye  bread,  butters  it 
lightly  and  adds  a  trace  of  piccalilli. 
That  is  good.  One  day  instead  of  lemon 
and  whole  cloves  with  the  tea  she  served 
orange  slices  and  tiny  pieces  of  crystal- 
ized  ginger.” 

“Aunt  Martha,”  I  said  laying  aside  my 
sewing,  “Let's  have  a  cup  of  tea  now.  It 
makes  me  hungry  talking  about  it.” 

She  smiled  and  said :  “My  grandmother 
made  me  do  my  stint  of  knitting — two 
inches  of  white  garter — before  I  tasted  a 
piece  of  rock  candy.” 

“Well,”  I  said  undaunted,  “We  may 
sew  all  the  better  for  having  our  tea  first. 
Don’t  you  know  that  one  of  the  joys  of 
being  your  age  is  that  your  character  is 
formed?  You're  not  needing  rewards  for 
industry  now !  Besides  I’ve  some  Bos¬ 
ton  brown  bread  and  a  fresh  cheese  in  the 
pantry.” 

A  few  moments  later,  as  we  finished 
the  last  crumb,  Aunt  Martha  said,  “Do 
you  know  the  sandwich  made  from 
what’s-in-tlie-pantry  always  is  the  best,  I 
think !”  Florence  reeves. 


Oh,  You  Okra 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  suggest 
ways  of  cooking  okra — a  favorite  south¬ 
ern  vegetable,  and  one  easily  raised  in 
the  North,  hut  oddly  omitted  from  many 
cook  hooks.  A  few  appetizing  recipes 
follow  : 

Okra  Soup. — To  1*4  quarts  of  vege¬ 
table  stock  (the  water  in  which  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  greens,  cauliflower,  salsify,  or 
other  vegetables  have  been  boiled)  add 
two  cups  of  chopped  okra,  with  a  little 


grated  onion,  and  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Serve  with  crisp  croutons.  A  lit¬ 
tle  tomato  juice  is  a  good  addition.  An¬ 
other  way  :  Cook  the  okra  in  water  and, 
when  tender,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
rich  milk  and  thicken  slightly  with  roux 
(butter  and  flour),  making  a  cream  soup. 

Baked  Okra. — Slice  lengthwise,  roll  in 
eornmeal.  lay  in  a  shallow  greased  pan, 
season,  liberally  with  bacon  fat  or  drip¬ 
pings  and  hake  about  half  an  hour,  or 
until  delicately  browned  and  crisped. 

Okra"' With  Tomatoes.  —  Halve  six 
large  ripe  tomatoes  and  arrange  in  a 
casserole,  add  two  cups  of  sliced  okra, 
season  with  butter,  salt  and  paprika. 
Cover  and  hake  30  minutes. 

Okra  With  Corn.— Cut  raw  sweet  corn 
from  the  cob,  mix  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  chopped  okra,  and  steam  (or  sim¬ 
mer)  for  20  minutes,  seasoning  when 
nearly  done.  This  is  a  particularly  good 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


305 — Youthful  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3Vg  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  2  yds. 
of  39-in.  contrasting 
for  dress  and  jacket. 
Ten  cents. 


979 — Smart  Simplici¬ 
ty.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years. 
Size  12  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


970  —  Simple  Sports 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3Vs  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in,  bust  meas- 
use.  Size  16  requires 
2%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


combination,  served  with  boiled  ham  or 
bacon. 

Stewed  Okra  on  Toast. — Four  slices  of 
bacon,  diced ;  two  cups  of  sliced  okra ; 
three  cups  of  corn ;  two  green  peppers, 
chopped;  1  %  tablespoons  flour;  three- 
fourths  cup  thin  cream  ;  salt  and  paprika 
to  taste.  Brown  the  bacon,  add  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  toss  over  the  fire  for  two 
minutes ;  add  the  flour,  then  the  cream 
and  seasoning,  and  simmer  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  on  buttered  whole-wheat 
toast,  garnished  with  parsley. 

Okra  either  canned  or  freshly  boiled, 
is  gopd  as  well  as  pretty  as  a  salad  mold¬ 
ed  iu  jelly.  R.  f.  D. 


September  29,  1934 

A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Our  school  picnic  is  a  sort  of  communi¬ 
ty  affair  at  which  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  gather.  Beans,  lemonade  and  ice 
cream  you  can  depend  upon.  Our  dem¬ 
onstration  agents  are  trying  to  educate 
us  away  from  beans  at  every  picnic,  hut 
we  are  too  old  to  learn  quickly.  And 
even  an  agent  herself,  if  she  tasted  some 
of  our  country  beans,  would  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  they  were  good.  To  me,  they  seem 
to  belong  to  country  picnics.  The  school 
children  were  plainly  disgusted  that  they 
couldn't  go  out  of  the  school  yard  for 
this  affair  but  the  problem  of  transporta¬ 
tion  was  too  much  if  all  parents  went. 
And  the  children  were  just  as  happy 
when  the  time  came ;  perhaps  because  a 
swimming  hole  was  near.  Lois  has  her 
certificate  for  completing  eighth  grade 
work  so  I  must  now  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  growing  up. 

Speaking  of  graduation,  we  had  a 
mock  one  at  Grange.  There  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  that  is  much  more  fun.  The  class 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Ex¬ 
perience,  expecting  to  go  on  through  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks.  We  had  es¬ 
says,  orations,  class  prophecy,  will,  poem, 
history,  etc.,  in  fact,  everything  that  is 
in  a  real  graduation.  More  in  fact,  for 
we  had  a  flower  girl  as  they  used  to  years 
ago.  One  of  the  class  wrote  a  class  song, 
“Oh,  dem  golden  school  days,”  and  there 
was  also  a  noted  speaker  to  address  the 
class.  During  the  Winter  there  was  a 
drop  in  attendance  at  Grange  when  cars 
were  up.  Some  of  the  members  have  not 
come  back,  while  others  come  only  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  reason  for  the  latter 
situation  is  “too  tired,”  for  the  former, 
lack  of  money  for  dues.  Does  it  not  seem 
pathetic  that  farm  folks  have  to  work  so 
hard  for  a  very  meager  living  that  they 
have  no  ambition  for  the  social  life  they 
need?  And  does  it  not  seem  almost 
tragic  that  some,  working  as  hard  as 
they  are  physically  able  to,  still  haven't 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  the  dues 
come  to,  to  spend  for  recreation  or  social 
enjoyment? 

Rural  Club  activities  happen  to  come 
in  a  bunch  just  now.  Two  days  ago  I  at¬ 
tended  an  exhibit  of  children’s  clothes, 
one  part  of  which  were  make-overs.  The 
most  beneficial  part,  to  me,  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  chance  to  cut  some  patterns. 
Getting  a  Vogue  pattern  for  instance  for 
nothing  seemed  like  a  real  bargain.  We 
attended  earlier  a  club  doings  called 
a  “Spring  Frolic.”  It  was  a  county  af¬ 
fair  and  was  the  culmination  of  a  cloth¬ 
ing  project.  First  was  a  parade  of  pre¬ 
school  children,  then  grade  and  high 
school  children  and  men  and  women, 
dressed  suitably  for  various  occasions.  I 
was  in  the  housedress  group.  However, 
much  pains  I  take  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
important  details  that  I  miss  and  as  I 
told  sister,  I  belong  in  a  “what’s  wrong 
with  her”  parade.  I  had  a  time  over  the 
collar  to  this  dress.  It  didn’t  fit  well.  I 
nipped  it  off  and  tried  to  cut  another.  It 
fitted  worse.  I  ended  up  by  finishing  with 
a  bias  fold  as  I  saw  a  neck  finished  as  I 
glanced  hurriedly  through  a  magazine. 
Will  you  suggest  some  use  I  might  make 
of  the  two  spare  collars?  The  best  part 
of  the  evening’s  program  was  the  parade 
of  period  costumes.  Though  some  weren't 
so  old,  they  were  all  ridiculous  and  make 
some  of  our  fashions  delightfully  simple. 
1  couldn’t  help  wishing  as  I  watched 

them,  that  I  had  saved  my  wedding  suit 
and  hat.  The  skirt  was  a  real  hobble  and 
would  he  interesting  now  but  it  went  the 
way  of  everything  else  in  our  thrifty 
family,  into  a  make-over.  My  wedding 
dress  is  all  I  have,  as  I  wore  it.  This 
evening’s  entertainment  was  interspersed 
with  fashion  talks  and  community  singing 
and  ended  with  light  refreshments. 

AVhen  I  got  back  from  camp  I  launched 
into  the  making  of  play  suits.  I  do  not 
like  the  play  suits  there  is  nothing  to. 
What  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  make 
them  and  then  find  your  child  not  even 
half  covered !  AVhen  my  children  go 
around  looking  like  aborigines,  they  can 
squat  around  a  pot  of  soup  at  dinner 
time  and  make  it  real.  I  don’t  want  a 
play  suit  like  the  old-fashioned  bathing 
suits  either. 

To  tell  you  how  we  papered  a  bedroom 
might  help  you  solve  a  problem.  1  de¬ 
pend  upon  husband  and  a  rainy  day.  This 
being  a  dry  season,  the  waiting  became 
tedious.  Finally,  in  desperation  one  eve¬ 
ning  I  made  paste  and  we  put  on  six 
strips.  Another  evening,  ten  more.  The 
next  morning  the  job  was  finished.  Since 

then,  cleaning  has  progressed  rapidly. 

AVe  cannot  have  many  flowers  this 

Summer  for  husband  has  no  time  when 
he  is  alone  with  the  farm  work.  The 
children  care  for  some,  but  I  am  useless 
in  out-of-door  work.  I  remind  myself  of 
the  man  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  of. 
He  said,  “Im  not  sick,  1  feel  all  right, 
but  when  I  come  to  work  I  am  all  of  a 
tremble.”  AVell,  I’m  like  that  when  I 
look  at  a  hoe  or  rake. 

Yrou  could  never  guess  what  we  are 
looking  for !  A  place  for  a  clothesline  ! 
Imagine  it,  here  in  the  country  with 
acres  of  land  around  us.  Our  house 
stands  on  a  bank  so  a  clothesline  can’t 
he  behind  it  unless  it  is  down  by  the 
brook.  If  we  put  it  by  the  garage,  it 
will  he  the  first  thing  folks  who  come  up 
the  hill  will  see,  and  won’t  make  so  good 
an  impression.  Where  it  is,  it  is  hound 
to  get  into  the  background  of  every  pic¬ 
ture  we  take,  so  it  must  be  moved.  Down 
by  the  brook  seems  the  only  place.  If 
we  put  it  there,  it  will  be  a  case  of 
slipping  down  to  the  clothesline  instead 
of  slipping  out  to  it.  sue  billings. 
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BOB  CRANE,  young  lawyer 
who  has  endeared  himself  to 
thousands  who  listen  to  the 
real  life  drama,  “Today’s  Chil¬ 
dren.” 

MARY  ELLIS  AMES,  famous 
home  economist.  Hear  her  on 
Pillsbury’s  “Cooking  Close- 
Ups.” 


IN  CA5H  PRIZES  ! 


Merely  for  the  best  name  for  Bob  Crane’s  favorite  dessert. 
Simple.  Easy.  A  lot  of  fun  -and  a  lot  of  prizes! 

FIRST  PRIZE  $3000.00  617  OTHER  CASH  PRIZES! 

Free  Membership  in  Pillsbury’s  Cookery  Club  to  every  entrant  who  requests  it! 

CONTEST  CLOSES  OCTOBER  15,  1934. 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 

1.  Your  entry  must  be  postmarked  before 
midnight  of  October  15,  1934. 

2.  When  you  buy  your  sack  of  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour,  get  a  sales  slip  from  your 
grocer,  and  attach  it  to  your  entry.  Or, 
attach  a  reasonably  accurate,  colored 
hand-drawn  facsimile  of  the  Pillsbury’s 
Best  label. 

3.  Judges  are  Dorothy  Marsh,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute;  Beulah  V.  Gillaspie, 
McCall’s  Magazine;  Bess  M.  Rowe,  The 
Farmer  s  Wife.  Their  decision  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  final  by  all  entrants. 

4.  All  winners  agree  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  winning  names  together  with  their 
own  names  and  addresses  and  pictures  in 
advertising. 

5.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case 
of  ties. 

t>.  Contest  is  open  to  everybody  except  em¬ 
ployees  of  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  advertising  agency,  and 
professional  home  economists. 

7.  Please  indicate  on  your  entry  if  you 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  PillsburyV 
Cookery  Club. 


You  all  know  about  Bob  Crane’s  favorite  dessert,  if  you  listen 
to  "Today’s  Children”  on  your  radio — for  Bob  wants  it  every 
time  any  of  Mother  Moran’s  family  has  a  party!  And  you’ve  prob¬ 
ably  heard  Mary  Ellis  Ames,  in  Pillsbury’s  "Cooking  Close-Ups,” 
say  she’s  never  tasted  anything  more  delicious! 

Here’s  a  picture  of  this  famous  dessert,  over  at  the  right  .  .  . 
and  the  recipe  right  beneath  it. 

Give  us  a  name  for  it  .  .  .  and  you  may  open  your  mail  box 
some  morning  before  long  and  find  a  check  for  $3,000! 

It’ll  be  fun  to  try.  It’ll  be  wonderful  to  win.  Just  think 
of  some  simple,  easy  name.  You  may  think  of  something 
which  suggests  that  the  recipe  has  been  handed  down, 
such  as  "Heirloom  Dainties”  or  a  name  that  describes 
the  dessert  itself — such  as  "Pineapple  Delight.”  Or  the 
name  of  some  person,  city,  or  country.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  names  which  can  be  easily  pronounced 
and  remembered,  and  which  will  bring  to  a  person’s 
mind  the  most  pleasing  idea  of  the  dessert.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  good  names  .  .  .  think  how  wonder¬ 
ful  it  would  be  if  the  judges  should  decide  that  yours 
were  best!  Think  what  you  could  do  with  $3,000! 

And  don’t  forget  there  are  617  other  cash  prizes. 

Here’s  all  you  do 

Write  down  the  name  you  pick,  together  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  attach  a  grocer’s  sales  slip  showing  the  purchase  of  a  bag 
of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Submit  as  many  names  as  you  like.  To  assure 
fairness  to  all  entrants  each  name  submitted  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
grocer’s  sales  slip.  Mail  to  Mary  Ellis  Ames,  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Contest  Dept.  S,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  • 
on  or  before  October  15,  1934. 


618  CASH  PRIZES 

1st  PRIZE,  $3000.00  2nd  PRIZE,  $1000.00  3rd  PRIZE,  $500.00 
4th  to  8th  PRIZES,  $100.00  9th  to  18th  PRIZES,  $50.00 

19th  to  68th  PRIZES,  $25.00  69th  to  168th  PRIZES,  $10.00 

169th  to  618th  PRIZES,  $5.00 


Every  entrant  can  become  a 
member  of  Pillsbury’s  Cookery 
Club— FREE! 

As  a  member,  you  receive  free  every 
month  for  three  months  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  eight-page  bulletin,  containing  the 
sort  of  expert  cookery  help  you  don’t  find 
in  ordinary  cook  books  or  pamphlets.  New, 
easy  recipes.  Seasonable,  unusual  menus. 
Original  ideas  for  entertaining.  All  planned 
to  fit  any  kind  of  budget.  Women  who  are 
already  members  say  Pillsbury’s  Cookery 
Club  is  the  most  helpful  idea  of  its  kind 
they’ve  ever  found.  When  you  enter  this 
contest,  you  are  entitled  to  a  special  three 
months’  free  membership,  simply  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  it!  When  you  send  in  your  entry, 
simply  state  that  you’d  like  to  join  the 
Cookery  Club.  It  is  free,  to  all  entrants 
who  request  it. 


DOESN’T  THIS  LOOK  GOOD?  See  those  crisp  slices  of  pineapple,  their 
tangy  flavor  mellowed  and  nchened  by  brown  sugar  and  butter ?  The  cherries 
and  pecans  peeping  through ?  And,  underneath,  a  rich,  tender  cake,  baked  just  to 
a  turn.  No  wonder  Bob  loves  this  dessert.  You’ll  love  it,  too.  Here’s  the  recipe'. 

Recipe  makes  8  individual  cakes. 

TEMPERATURE:  375°  F.  TIME:  about  25  minutes 

*4  cup  butter  2Yz  teaspoons  baking  powder 


%  cup  brown  sugar 
8  small  slices  pineapple 
8  maraschino  cherries 
y4  cup  pecan  nutmeats 
l'/z  cups  PILLSBURY’S  BEST  Flour 


’/4  teaspoon  salt 
!4  cup  shortening 
y4  cup  sugar 
I  egg,  unbeaten 
Yz  cup  milk 


1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

1.  Melt  butter;  add  brown  sugar;  stir  well.  2.  Pour  sugar  mixture  equally  in 
bottoms  of  eight  large,  well  buttered,  fluted  moulds.  3.  Place  slice  of  pineapple, 
well  drained,  over  sugar  mixture;  a  whole  cherry  in  center  of  pineapple;  and 
a  few  pecan  nutmeats  around  flutes  of  mould.  4.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt  together.  5.  Cream  shortening;  add  sugar;  beat  well.  6.  Add  egg;  beat 
vigorously.  7.  Add  sifted  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  milk  and  flavoring; 
mix  well.  8.  Pour  batter  over  prepared  fruit  in  individual  pans.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  9.  After  baking,  allow  to  stand  about  five  minutes  before  inverting 
on  serving  plate.  10.  Serve  warm  with  whipped  cream,  if  desired. 
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I  purchased  chicks  through  the  Bridge- 
ton  Hatchery,  of  Elden  Cooley,  French- 
town,  N.  ,T.  He  guaranteed  safe  delivery 
and  he  also  guaranteed  healthy  chicks. 
The  chicks  I  got  from  Mr.  Cooley  started 
to  die  at  once.  I  received  the  chicks 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  next  morning  there  were  SO  dead. 
They  kept  dying  all  through  the  day.  The 
next  morning  there  were  120  dead.  I 
went  to  Bridgeville  and  reported  this  to 
the  agent  and  he  told  me  to  go  home  and 
he  would  tell  Mr.  Cooley,  and  would 
make  some  adjustment.  I  went  home  and 
sent  three  chicks  to  the  Maryland  State 
Laboratory  and  three  to  Delaware  and 
both  reports  came  back,  “pullorum  dis¬ 
ease”.  I  again  saw  the  agent,  he  then 
said  the  fire  did  go  out  one  night  and  he 
believed  the  chicks  did  have  some  cold. 
Out  of  the  1,000  chicks  I  raised  two. 
They  were  all  dead  but  these  two  in  one 
week.  As  for  an  adjustement  I  will  take 
anything,  but  I  am  not  buying  anything 
from  him.  E.  c. 

Maryland. 

We  have  had  previous  complaints 
against  Mr.  Cooley,  and  while  he  offered 
to  make  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  if 
another  purchase  was  made,  with  a 
report  of  pullorum  disease  by  two  repu¬ 
table  laboratories,  and  a  loss  of  998 
chicks  out  of  1.000,  the  customer  is  not 
willing  to  have  more  chicks  of  the  kind 
in  his  flock.  There  was  no  way.  of  get¬ 
ting  an  adjustment  short  of  suit,  and  this 
would  be  too  expensive.  We  simply  give 
the  story  as  it  stands  on  our  record. 

Will  you  try  to  get  my  $5  back  from 
the  Interstate  Clothing  Co.,  20  E.  12th 
St.,  New  York?  Their  representative 
called  on  me  and  showed  me  samples  of 
overcoat  which  he  claimed  was  $24.95, 
original  price,  but  that  week  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  for  $12.95,  with  a  $5  deposit.  I  gave 
him  '$5  and  received  a  receipt.  As  you 
will  see  it  reads,  “Balance  $7.95  and 
postage”.  When  the  coat  arrived  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  slip  from  the  post  office  for 
$10.31.  I  refused  to  pay  that  amount. 
The  post  master  held  the  coat  for  me  to 
get  a  reply  from  the  company,  but  they 
decline  to  take  the  amount  I  agreed  to 
pay,  so  I  sent  the  coat  back  and  told 
them  to  refund  my  $5.  This  they  refuse 
to  do.  E.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  company  places  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  their  agent,  who  has  since  left 
their  employ,  and  they  claim  they  do  not 
know  his  whereabouts.  They  stand  on 
the  statement  made  on  their  order  blanks 
that  nothing  will  be  accepted  but  the 
Written  agreement  on  the  blank,  and  no 
verbal  promises  or  conditions  made  by 
their  agents  will  be  considered.  There 
is  no  way  to  get  any  adjustment  from  the 
company  under  the  circumstances,  except 
to  accept  what  they  offer,  an  allowance 
of  $5  payment  on  another  suit,  and  with 
the  record  the  subscriber  does  not  feel 
willing  to  go  into  the  proposition  again. 

We  had  an  egg  man  who  did  not  pay 
us  for  our  eggs.  Will  you  collect  the 
money  for  us?  We  sold  them  eggs  in 
May,  and  they  haven’t  paid  as  yet.  They 
sent  us  one  check  that  was  ixrotested  and 
the  next  week  they  did  not  send  us  any. 
The  amount  was  $32.50,  and  their  names 
are  A.  C.  Eoca,  268  Sixth  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  Michael  Zigarelli,  111  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ave.,  East  Paterson,  N.  J.  They 
were  working  together.  A.s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  both  of 
these  parties  have  disappeared  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  unable 
to  locate  them.  We  regret  the  loss  of 
these  amounts  and  again  urge  insistence 
upon  references. 

Would  like  to  receive  your  advice  on 
the  following  question.  Is  it  possible  for 
anyone  over  22  years  of  age  to  increase 
liis  height  from  three  to  five  inches  as 
the  Stebbing  System  of  Forest  Hills,  N. 
Y„  pretends  to  be  able  to  do  in  less  than 
three  weeks  and  for  a  fee  of  $2?  J.  n. 

Illinois. 

This  is  new  to  us  and  we  would  advise 
caution.  Mr.  Stebbing  speaks  of  his 
“private,  natural,  home  treatment”  which 
consists  of  “a  unique  series  of  move¬ 
ments,”  claimed  to  lengthen  the  spine, 
hips,  knee  and  ankle  joints.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  does  not  know  of  this 
system  and  emphatically  refuses  to  en¬ 
dorse  it. 


G.  B.  Houghton  &  Co.  did  send  us  a 
check  which  contained  the  full  payment 
for  the  laurel  wreaths  with  interest.  So 
everything  is  all  right  now.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  help  with  this 
matter.  s.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

This  was  an  account  that  had 
been  hanging  fire  for  about  six  months. 
The  payment  of  interest  by  the  company 
is  particularly  gratifying. 


As  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine,  I 
am  writing  for  information  regarding  a 
loan  from  the  government  for  repairing 
my  farm  property.  J.  P.  s. 

New  York. 

Under  the  National  Housing  Act,  ef¬ 
fective  July  27,  1934,  you  can  apply  to 
any  approved  bank  for  loan  to  make  im¬ 
provements  or  alterations  to  your  prop¬ 
erty.  Anything  that  cannot  be  later 
detached  from  the  house  or  barn  comes 
under  the  head  of  improvements.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  can  be  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $2,000.  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  your  annual  income  which 
must  be  at  least  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  annual  payments  due  on  the  note 
given  for  the  loan.  These  payments  in¬ 
clude  an  annual  5  per  cent  interest 
charge  and  regular  seasonal  payments  on 
account  of  principal.  Where  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  not  a  farmer,  these  payments 
must  be  made  monthly.  The  loan  must 
be  paid  off  in  three  years.  No  collateral 
or  endorsement  by  any  person  is  re¬ 
quired,  except  that  if  the  applicant  is 
married,  the  husband  or  wife  must  also 
sign  the  note.  The  government  is  behind 
this  housing  program,  not  as  a  lender  but 
as  an  insurer  of  the  repayment  of  the 
loans  to  the  lending  banks. 

I  am  seeking  information  as  to  the 
financial  responsibility  of  an  association 
known  as  National  Capital  Memorial 
Park,  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
are  developing  a  cemetery  proposition  near 
Washington.  The  same  organization  I 
understand  has  developed,  or  is  de¬ 
veloping,  a  similar  project,  known,  I 
think,  as  “Hill  Crest  Memorial  Park,”  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  are  offering  sec¬ 
tions  for  sale  at  a  comparatively  low 
figure  on  a  pre-development  basis. 

Virginia.  c.  G.  c. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Hill 
Crest  Memorial  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio? 
I  had  two  bank  claims  of  $5,100  and 
$205,  valued  about  $1,700.  By  taking 
these  claims  and  using  the  money  from 
them  they  were  to  use  it  to  improve  Hill 
Crest  Park.  By  selling  lots  they  were  to 
pay  me  at  the  end  of  one  year  $4,900 
plus  $175.  My  contract  does  not  say 
that  I  will  get  anything.  They  gave  me 
a  deed  which  calls  for  five  sections  and 
five  lots  in  Hill  Crest  Memorial  Park. 

Ohio.  j.  b.  d. 

We  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a 
corporation  known  as  National  Memo¬ 
rial  Park,  Inc.,  which  has  just  opened 
an  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  an  in¬ 
terview,  Robert  Feinberg,  the  apparent 
organizer,  declined  giving  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  business  except  that  they 
had  acquired  a  95-acre  tract  near  Falls 
Church,  Fairfax  County,  Va.  There  also 
is  another  memorial  park  promotion  in 
Washington  known  as  National  Capital 
Memorial  Park.  Its  leader  appears  to  be 
a  Robert  Lewis  who  came  from  Cleve¬ 
land  where  he  organized  the  Hill  Crest 
Memorial  Park.  This  man  cannot  be  con¬ 
tacted.  We  understand  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  have  been  received 
about  the  Hill  Crest  Memorial  Park  pro¬ 
ject,  particularly  in  high-pressure  prom¬ 
ises  of  resale  which  have  not  materialized. 

Although  the  records  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  on  these  three  organizations,  we 
advise  against  participation.  We  regret 
that  our  subscriber  gave  up  his  $1,700 
claims  in  exchange  for  a  promised  return 
of  $5,075  in  one  year.  Although  the 
prospects  of  a  refund  appear  slim,  we’ll 
do  our  best. 

Men  came  to  my  home  from  the 
Equitable  Funding  Co.,  516  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  and  told  me  they  were 
buying  up  bonds.  They  figured  out  the 
percentage  and  back  interest  on  ours 
would  be  $468  or  $470.  I  was  to  get  a 
receipt  from  them  and  was  to  take  that 
with  my  paper  to  my  bank  and  get  my 
money.  I  heard  no  more  from  them. 

Delaware.  e.  c. 

It  is  unwise  to  turn  any  bonds  or  cer¬ 
tificates  over  to  unidentified  parties. 
In  this  case  we  can  be  of  no  help  as  the 
Post  Office  Department  reports  that  the 
concern  moved  and  left  no  address. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you 
have  given  me,  as  I  received  a  check  to¬ 
day  for  three  cases  of  eggs  which  were 
shipped  to  Long  Island  in  May.  After 
writing  purchaser  several  times  with  no 
results,  I  wrote  you  in  regard  to  this. 
Pie  now  states  that  he  received  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  enclosed  check  for  same.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Publisher's  Desk  I 
feel  sure  1  would  have  lost  this  amount, 
and  farmers  or  poultrymen  cannot  afford 
to  lose  in  these  times.  l.  l.  c. 

Maryland. 

We  are  glad  our  efforts  were  of  some 
avail.  Sometimes  one  letter  brings  the 
result  and  again  it  takes  considerable 
work  and  nothing  accomplished,  but  we 
find  responsible  houses  glad  to  co-operate 
and  straighten  out  disputes  and  mix-ups. 


MORE  PROFIT 


by  this  simple  Feeding  Plan 


FEED  your  good  cows  the  rough- 
age  you  have  on  your  farm  and 
be  sure  to  add  Beacon  Dairy 
Ration  for  increased  production. 
The  extra  milk  return  will  assure 
greater  net  profit. 

If  your  roughage  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  timothy  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  con¬ 
taining  24%  protein  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  full  production  and 
profit.  If  you  feed  heavily  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  higher  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein,  you  will  find  Beacon  "20” 
(20%  protein)  the  ideal  ration. 

Made  for  Northeastern  Herds 
Whatever  your  roughage  condi¬ 
tions  are,  you  will  find  a  Beacon 
Ration  best  suited  to  complete 
your  feeding  plan,  for  Beacon 
Dairy  Rations  are  specially  made 
to  supplement  the  roughage 
grown  on  Northeastern  farms. 


Every  essential  element  for  max¬ 
imum  milk  production  and  good 
physical  condition  is  present  in 
the  right  amount.  The  protein  is 
highly  digestible,  being  more 
nearly  the  nature  of  milk  protein 
than  that  supplied  by  any  other 
combination  of  grain  and  feed. 
Beacon  also  contains  the  neces¬ 
sary  mineral  elements  and  Vita¬ 
mins.  See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  New  York 


BEACON 

DAIRY 

RATIONS 


Veterinary 
Giijde  FREE 


-  93  Diseases 


'  of  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
'  sheep  and  poultry  and  how 
'  to  treat  them  are  described 
/and  illustrated  in  Peters’ 
'  Veterinary  Guide,  a  192-page 
book  of  great  value  the  year 
around.  Agricultural  instruc¬ 
tors  are  using  this  helpful  book.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today  and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 


If  am  OftAlpi*2l — shows  howto  save 
VilUIvt  “money  by  vaccinat¬ 
ing  your  own  pigs  and  how  to  get  free  syringes 
with  an  order  for  3000  c.c.’s  of  Peters'  Clear 
Serum  and  200  c.c.’s  of  Virus  for  only  $19.60. 

Serum  55  cts.  per  1 00  c.c.  Virus  1  Vz  cts.  per  c.c. 


Pigs  20  to  40  lbs.,  25  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus. 
163/i  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  30  c.c. 
Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  19V2  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs 
90  to  120  lbs.,  40  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  25jL 


A  hnptfOII  — tells  how  to  collect  blood 
*“*****  samples  from  your  cows  to 

be  sent  to  our  laboratories  for  10  cts.  a  test. 
Also  how  to  do  your  own  vaccinating  against 
Abortion  at  only  49  cts.  per  animal. 


Bl3Cklfi0  —describes  symptoms  and 
***“v*^'*^&  tells  how  to  vaccinate  with 
Peters’  Blackleg  Aggressin  at  9  cts.  per  dose. 
Free  syringes  with  first  100  doses. 

COLD  BRANDING— WITHOUT  HOT  IRON  at  1 

cent  per  animal,  or  99  cts.  a  Pint.  Branding 
Iron,  99  cts. — any  letter.  Write  and  order  to¬ 
day.  PETERS  PAYS  POSTAGE. 


Peters  Family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 

Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


MARLINE'” 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


For  over  50  years  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
plete  barn  hardware  and  equipment  — 
Stalls,  Stanchions.  Water  Bowls,  Ventila¬ 
tors,  Door  Hangers  and  Tracks,  Litter 
Carriers  and  Tracks,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Complete  Plans  for  Building  or  Re¬ 
modeling.  Write  Department  R12. 

STARLINE  INC.,  Harvard.  III. — Albany,  N.  Y. 


OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


WAGON  MAN 

•.We  Furnish  Capital— 

A  great  responsible,  successful,  45  year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  in  merchandise!  Let  us  start  you  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  business  that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself. 
Become  an  Authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handlo 
thecomplete  McConnon  Line — no  red  tape.  We  finance 
you  with  complete  stock.  You  extend  credit  to  your 
friends  and  customers  when  and  If  you  please.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  these  ‘‘stock  furnished”  propositions 
are  open.  Each  one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to 
put  some  money  In  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady 
men  who  write  promptly  are  assured  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Write  TODAY  and  ask  for  special  offer.  Address 
McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  “The  House  of  Friendly 
Service”,  Desk  82JD  Winona,  Minnesota. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


FACTORY  TO  YOU ,  BRAND  NEW! 

We  make  the  wire,  weave  It  into  Fence  and 
ship  direct,  FREIGHT  PREPAID,  f— 
You  save  real  money.  All  Cop-  EjTJHjB 
per  Blend  Steel,  99  92/100%  pure 
zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high,  Bull-  IviljRU 
strong.  Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry  ffnVHl I 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  JjjlfiMlfg 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing.^^™**" 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box230  Muncie,  led. 


RICH  HUN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  Pool-man’s  Price.  Only  *25 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  literature  showing 
harvester  pictures.  Process  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 30th St.,N.Y. 

IVWJVVWUVW,.VUV,.VViV‘A.*.V*A.' 


MARRIED  COUPLE  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  j 
Northern  New  Jersey;  house,  all  Improve-  | 
ments,  usual  privileges  and  $60  per  month  to 
start:  wife  to  assist  in  owner’s  house  10  hours 
weekly;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
8320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  AND  HANDYMAN,  Protestant, 
married,  age  40  years,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  have  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  driver’s  license;  long  references  from  pre¬ 
vious  positions.  G.  LAWRENCE,  230  E  78th 
St.,  New  York. 


POSTING  SIGNS 

Size  12  in.  x  12  in.  Tough  card.  50  for  $2.50;  100  for 
$4.00.  Made  of  linen,  25  for  $3.50.  Sent  postpaid. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  6  cloth  weatherproof. 

•  No  Trespassing’’  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  si; 
-5— S3. 60;  50— $6;  100— SI  0;  large  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BBINOKERUOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
Auto  Owners  on  credit.  Free  selling  outfit.  If  $35.00 
to$60.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quickly.  SOLAR 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  161,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


KENNEL  MAID,  strong  young  woman,  fond  of 
animals  to  work  in  kennel;  experience  unnec¬ 
essary  but  must  be  very  patient  and  willing; 
help  light  housework,  no  cooking;  own  room, 
board,  $20  a  month  to  start;  Protestant;  reply 
stating  age,  etc.  BOX  216,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


GIRL.  WITH  some  housekeeping  experience, 
small  family,  good  home,  twenty  dollars 
monthly.  GERDTS,  Millburn,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  partly  incapacitated,  will  do 
light  work  for  board.  ADVERTISER  8338, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40,  WISHES  to  learn  poultry  business. 
ADVERTISER  8342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER  and  poultryman 
wishes  work.  ADVERTISER  8343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COLORED  ENLARGEMENT  WITH  EACH  FILM  DE¬ 
VELOPED — a  professional  enlargement  painted  in  oils 
and  eight  Gloss-tone  prints,  DeLuxe  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade,  25c.  Super  Quality — Speedy  Ser¬ 
vice — Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

LA  CROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867.  LaCrosse,  Wi.s. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  single,  sober,  dependable,  college  train¬ 
ing,  excellent,  references.  ADVERTISER  8208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  work  on  poultry  farm:  experi¬ 
enced:  references.  ADVERTISER  8250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.;  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


BATTERIES 


Edison  non-aefd  Storage  Batteries 
for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  trackCa°sKdloads’ 

PALMER’S  CIDER  MILL,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


For  One  Dollar 


50  wonderful  two-edge  Safety 
Razor  Blades  sent  prepaid. 

ALPHA  SALES  DEPT.,  Box  398,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


CAPABLE.  RELIABLE  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework:  assist  care  2  small  boys; 
plain  cooking;  state  age,  experience,  references, 
enclose  photo  If  possible:  good  home  and  $5 
weekly.  MRS.  A.  OLSON,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
(near  Syracuse). 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  desires  position. 

Graham  School  training;  wife  willing  to  hoard 
help;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  and  practical,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  826G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  EXPERIENCED,  gardening,  live¬ 
stock,  drives;  wife  housework:  grown  child. 
ADVERTISER  8293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WISHING  home,  assist  invalid.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  care  cows,  good  milker, 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  8298,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.. 


BY  NOVEMBER  1,  S.D.A.  or  other  Christian 
home  for  woman  and  two  small  children  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  earn  support;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  29,  12  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  capable  manager,  best  of 
references;  private  estate  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  Protestant,  age  47,  wants 
work  on  dairy  farm:  16  years’  experience; 
good  milker,  can  give  reference:  prefer  private 
room:  ready  September  28:  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  HURLEY  CRIST,  Box  No.  387, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches,  livestock;  references.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  S305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  also  capable 
of  taking  charge.  ADVERTISER  8306,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  YVANTS  job  on  estate,  farmer, 
milker,  drive.  Address  ADVERTISER  8307, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  CARETAKER,  handy  man;  wife 
good  cook  and  housekeeper:  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  8309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMEN — Experienced  bottle  washer,  also 
other  dairy  work  as  pasteurize,  bottle  milk, 
run  boiler;  have  chauffeur’s  license;  best  refer¬ 
ence;  state  full  qualifications  in  first  letter; 
wages  $50  and  higher  a  month  and  privileges, 
advancement  for  right  party:  age  25-30;  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family:  New  York  State  and  Con¬ 
necticut  apply  only.  ADVERTISER  8308,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  YEAR-ROUND  work,  mountain  farm, 
generally  useful  caretaker;  reply  fully,  low¬ 
est  wage.  BOX  297,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  operate  Fordson,  keep 
repaii  ed:  $15  monthly;  also  woman  house¬ 
work,  exchange  board.  ADVERTISER  8312, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  do  light  work  around 
small  flower  farm;  good  home  and  small  sal¬ 
ary  at  xiresent.  W.  D.  MEDER,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  MAID,  general  housework,  six 
in  family:  state  salary  expected,  also  age. 
MRS.  JOHN  NICKLAS,  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  or  boy  able  to  plow:  steady  if 
reliable;  state  wages.  ALEX  REN  OYETZ, 
Argusville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Permanent  and  responsible  position, 
middle-aged,  dependable  couple,  no  children; 
man  innate  and  life-experienced  in  gardening, 
florist,  poultry,  fruit,  know  about  cattle  and 
horses,  drives:  wife  good  worker  in  housework 
or  outdoors;  state  particulars  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  no  children,  desires 
position  on  farm;  many  years  experience.  AD- 
VERTISER  8313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  Harvard  man.  capable,  ver¬ 
satile,  six  years  successful  business  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  position  affording  livelihood,  cash 
remuneration  secondary.  BOX  C,  Merrimac, 
Mass. 


TWO  YOUNG  men  desire  farm  positions,  both 
experienced:  milker,  barn  man:  one  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  scientific  poultrv  farm:  references. 
G.  S.  BERRESFORD.  Millington,  N.  J. 


REFINED  WOMAN,  50,  desires  position:  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  neat  homemaker;  small  wages 
for  good  home;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8316.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  GENTLEMAN  desires  position  as  tutor 
or  companion;  college  graduate,  drives  car, 
free  to  travel.  ADA’ERTISER  8318,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER.  family  of  two, 
$25  start.  S.  SIIAPERA,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 


BACHELOR  WILL  give  furnished  home  and  food. 

$10  month  till  Spring:  must  be  dry-hand  milk¬ 
ers.  ADVERTISER  8314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  fifteen 
dollars  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  NOT  over  40  years,  country,  cooking 
and  general  housework  for  four  adults;  elec¬ 
tric  washing  machine;  write  particulars,  expe¬ 
rience,  religion,  reference:  salary  $30  and  up 
according  to  ability.  BOX  79S,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Couple;  farmer,  one  handy  with 
tools;  wife  to  beep  house:  give  all  informa¬ 
tion,  wages  wanted,  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable,  single  farm-hand. 

$25  month  with  hoard:  dry-hand  milker;  good 
worker.  Writ e  WM.  AKIN,  Patterson,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  OVER  18,  for  wife’s  helper  on  game 
farm;  must  love  dogs  and  outdoor  life:  private 
estate,  in  mountains;  give  full  description  and 
photo;  good  home  and  small  wages  to  start. 
W.  II.  MARCHBANKS,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


AT  ONCE  middle-aged  general  farmer  who 
wants  good  home  and  small  wages;  must 
have  good  references.  CLARKHURST,  Portland, 
Conn. 


ADULT  PROTESTANT  family  offers  good  per¬ 
manent  home  to  reliable  woman  about  45;  no 
heavy  laundry:  $20  monthly:  near  Suffern.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Protestant,  experienced,  steady,  re¬ 
liable,  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages  $25 
AA’inter.  $30  Summer,  room  and  board.  Apply 
BOX  62,  Hamburg,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Houseworber.  middle-aged.  $20 
month.  MARTHA  J.  CODINGTON,  Milling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


HELP  AVANTED — On  small  Ulster  County,  N. 

Y.,  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  single  American 
Protestant,  50  to  60  years  old;  must  be  clean, 
healthy,  sober,  industrious,  no  cigarettes:  in 
reply  give  age,  experience,  references,  wages 
expected;  position  permanent  if  satisfactory. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  8349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  experienced,  general 
farming,  good  worker,  economical,  efficient 
manager,  honest,  building  maintenance,  etc.; 
wants  position  caretaker,  estate:  references; 
reasonable  salary.  PETER  POLIZZOTTO,  R.  3, 
Cambridge,  Aid. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  5S.  experienced, 
wishes  position  or  poultry  farm.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  8322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experienced  implement 
hardware  salesman  for  Michigan;  can  furnish 
storage:  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  8324,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  37.  desires  work  as  herdsman 
or  farm  foreman;  life  experience  with  dairy 
cows  and  A.R.O.  work;  best  references.  RALPH 
BROWN,  Plainsfield,  Conn. 


COUPLE.  NO  CHILDREN,  refined,  well  recom¬ 
mended,  seek  position,  caretaker,  city  or  coun¬ 
try:  man  good  gardener,  poultryman.  furnace 
and  all  kinds  repairs;  woman  light  housework 
and  cooking  week-ends:  have  car  and  both  drive; 
comfortable  accommodations  and  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  ADVERTISER  8328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE  AVITH  training  and  experience  desires 
position  with  semi-invalid  lady.  P.  0.  BOX 
216,  AVillsboro,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  26,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  2  years’  experience  in  broiler  raising; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8334,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  likes  to  take  care  of  boarding 
house  on  large  farm  or  estate,  to  cook  for 
farm  help;  will  go  anywhere;  experience,  best 
of  reference.  M.  SEMPER.  54  Wall  St.,  St. 
George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  growing  child: 

thirteen  years’  practical  experience;  Winter 
egg  production,  brooding  chicks  my  specialties. 
ADA’ERTISER  8337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  American,  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical,  honest  and  courteous,  col¬ 
lege  training,  excellent  references;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  8339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — AVife  cook,  husband  college  graduate, 
poultryman,  A-l  egg  producer.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  17  YEARS’  experience  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  gardener,  married,  wishes  position,  super¬ 
intendent,  caretaker,  commercial  or  gentleman  s 
farm;  licensed  chauffeur,  reliable,  sober.  733 
SIXTH  ST.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  Rutherford 
2-6314M. 


MAN,  48.  DEPENDABLE,  single,  wants  home 
in  return  for  services  as  waiter,  housework, 
store,  poultry,  etc. ;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position,  private  or  commercial 
farm;  handy  with  tools,  licensed  chauffeur.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  FARM  foreman,  herdsman,  desires 
position;  life-time  practical  experience  dairy¬ 
ing,  calf  raising,  care,  breeding,  dairy  livestock, 
feeding  for  profitable  production,  some  poultry- 
turkey  experience;  operate,  repair  equipment; 
can  furnish  help;  married,  30,  one  child;  no 
liquor,  tobacco.  B.  F.  MORLOCK,  Amesbury, 
Mass. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  SINGLE,  wants  good 
position ;  good  milker,  good  all-around  man, 
honest;  don’t  smoke  around  buildings;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  JAMES  McMAHON,  20  Revere  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  DAIRYMAN,  with  the  experience, 
energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise;  40  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  efficient,  economical,  dependa¬ 
ble,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler.  ADARERTISER 
8347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE  desires  poultry 
position,  private  or  commercial;  married,  one 
child;  references.  E.  UNDER AVOOD,  Coventry, 

R.  I. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Gas  station  or  small  business:  price. 
ADA  ERTISER  8098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIA’E  ACRES,  hard  State  road,  poultry  house 
for  800  birds,  modern  home,  all  crops. 
HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford,  Pa. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  all  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000;  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  — •  200  acres  good  land  and  house; 

barn  for  30  cows:  on  State  road;  5  miles 
from  Katonah.  AA'estehester  County,  N.  Y. ; 
nominal  rent:  want  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
8257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40.  41.  60  AND  81-ACRE  farms,  every  acre 
tillable;  wonderful  grass  land,  all  in  one 
tract,  part,  suitable  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  truck; 
Central  Jersey.  Write  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SIXTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  livestock,  imple 
ments.  car.  crops;  price  $4,500,  cash  $2,000 
MRS.  LEFNER,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


915  ACRES,  8-ROOM  house,  improvements,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken-house;  excellent  location,  near 
village.  E.  REICHERT,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  good  buildings,  lots  shade  trees. 

fine  house:  State  road:  120  acres:  $4,000.  $500 
cash.  $30  month.  LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers, 
N.  Y. 


GOOD  MARKETS  available  for  102-acre  truck 
crop,  fruit  farm:  convenient  to  AVoodbury,  N. 
J. ;  91  acres  choice  sandy  loam,  5-acre  peach 
orchard:  good  10-room  house,  furnace,  shaded 
lawn;  36  and  40-ft.  barns;  $8,500:  long-term, 
easy  payments:  free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 17  acres,  6-room  house,  electric, 
water;  other  buildings;  chickens,  pigs,  horse 
and  machinery:  on  shore  road.  ADA'ERTISER 
8300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  five  choice  dairy 
farms:  70,  98,  140.  135  and  164  acres;  1%  to 
2%  miles  to  village,  railroad,  milk  station; 
hard  road:  one  on  State  road;  has  electricity, 
good  dwelling  on  each,  buildings  in  good  repair, 
silos,  land  well  drained.  MRS.  J.  B.  BRADLEY", 
Exx,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Part  of  modern  country  home,  fur¬ 
nished;  high  view,  near  Hollowood  tennis 
club;  low  rent;  suitable  for  writer  or  retired 
couple;  ready  October  1.  MRS.  A.  R.  HENKY, 
Oregon  Rd.,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  with  timber  or  other  facilities 
of  paying  for  it.  BOX  16,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


AA' ANTED — Roadside  lunch  wanted  for  AVinter 
season.  ADA'ERTISER  8319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sunny  Carolina,  nature’s  sanato¬ 
rium:  gas  station,  cottages,  20  acres.  ERNEST 
MORRISON,  Conway,  S.  C. 


POULTRYMAN  AVANTS  to  rent  five  to  ten 
thousand  capacity  poultry  plant  with  equip¬ 
ment  :  will  consider  propositions.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  poultry  and  vegetable  farm,  laying 
and  brooder  houses.  Long  Island,  main  road, 
near  New  York:  all  improvements;  AVinter  con¬ 
cession.  ADA’ERTISER  8326,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  25 
acres,  long  frontage  on  main  highway,  9-room 
house,  steam,  electric,  bath,  town  water,  town 
gas,  barn,  garage,  poultry  houses,  fruit,  shade, 
shrubs;  $4,500,  $1,000  down:  photographs. 

JOSEPH  KELLY,  AVilderness  Club,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


RENT  ON  34  Highway,  90  acres  and  woodland, 
good  house  and  outbuildings;  electric,  heat, 
water;  fine  spot  for  stand;  only  reliable  people 
need  apply:  rent  $80  a  month.  Apply  or  write, 
HENRY  LOHSE,  Aralley  Drive,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


7  1-6  ACRES  of  woodland,  part  cleared,  near 
Harding  Highway,  near  Elmer  Borough.  N.  J.; 
surveyed,  clear  title;  $20  acre.  ELTON  J. 
NEAVKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


AA'ANTED — Farm,  20  acres,  eight-room  house, 
outbuildings,  good  water,  near  village,  with 
electricity  available,  located  in  Dutchess  or 
Columbia  County;  house  must  he  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  no  stock  or  furniture:  in  first  letter 
give  full  description  and  exact  location;  price 
reasonable  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  8329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm,  one  hundred  acres,  in 
Connecticut;  thirty  head  accredited  registered 
Jerseys,  route,  farmhouse,  team,  machinery,  cer- 
tiilied  milk,  barn  and  dairy  house;  100%  rating, 
excellent  market;  unusual  opportunity  for  com¬ 
petent  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  8327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres,  11-room  boarding  house, 
bordering  Hudson  River;  near  station  and 
ferry;  suitable  for  inn,  roadstand;  price  $3,800. 
BOX  8,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Store  and  Shell  gas  station,  on 
main  road  in  a  manufacturing  town;  only 
store  in  town;  two-tenement  house  with  2  y2 
acres  mowing,  barn  and  garages;  owner  has 
other  interests.  ADA'ERTISER  8331,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES,  STATE  road.  Alfalfa;  buses  pass; 

two  white  slate  roof  barns,  house.  BOX  453, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


saie  to  seme  estate,  46-acre 
poultry-fruit  farm,  66-acre  potato-dairy  farm, 
90-acre  general  crop-dairy  farm.  FLOYD 
OGILSBIE,  Exec.,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store.  Southern  Vermont, 
two  tenements,  price  most  reasonable  to  set¬ 
tle  estate.  ADA'ERTISER  8333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


stock  and  machinery,  in  good  condition;  mod¬ 
ern  house,  improvements;  near  Flemington,  N. 
J.;  very  reasonable,  rent  in  advance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  OR  SALE' — Commuting  10-acre  fruit  and 
poultry,  9-room  house,  all  improvements:  $65 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8336,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— 101  acres,  40 
wood;  one  mile  to  State  road,  town  and  rail¬ 
road  station;  fine  house,  furnace,  electricity, 
some  furniture;  40x60  basement  barn,  chicken 
house,  40  apple  trees,  stock,  implements;  $3,300 
cash,  price  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  8340,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


15  ACRES  ON  Catskill  Turnpike,  State  highway 
to  New  York:  good  buildings,  grocery,  gas 
station,  electricity,  mail,  school  bus,  college  10 
minutes.  H.  M.  DAVIS,  Rt.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  NEAA'  York  Adirondack  farm  for 
southern;  describe  fully.  ADVERTISER  8345, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  or  exchange  one  16, OOO-egg  Buck¬ 
eye  incubator,  oil  or  electric  heated,  for  trac¬ 
tor  or  other  farm  equipment.  A.  E.  DANIELS 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock; 

good  roads;  rent  or  exchange  two  small  houses 
Westchester.  ADVERTISER  8348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  chicken 
ORCHARD  HILL  MANOR, 


and  fruit  farm. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


I’  OR  SALE — Two  large  first-class  dairy  farms 
in  AA'estern  New  York;  bargains.  P.  "o.  BOX 
76,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  - —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4  50 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY',  new  clover,  slightly  blended 
"  1th  (linden)  basswood  by  the  bees,  very  mild 
flavor,  thick,  rich  and  delicious,  60-lb.  can.  not 
prepaid,  $5.10;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75  5  lbs 
$1;  wholesale  prices  on  honey  for  resale  in 
standard  packs;  also  buckwheat  and  mixed 
honey,  RAY  C.  AYILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY',  United  States  grade  fancy 

TOn\rbSv  a10,’  prepaid  z<>»e  three! 

JOHN  A  AN  de  POELE,  Abington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— -AVhite  clover  honey,  120  lbs.  $9.60, 

60  lbs.  $5.10,  f.o.b.  here:  write  for  prices  on 
larger  orders.  FREDERICK  D.  LAMKIN  Kino- 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  ’  ” 


- tiovci,  MA  HMU.  (.ailS 

SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — Finest  clover  extracted  In  five-pound 
pails  delivered  third  zone,  80  cents  each  E  G 
CORNAA’ELL.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


LIGHT  AMBER  honey,  60-Jb. 

paid.  ALBERT  BORXING, 


can  $4,  not  pre- 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


”DEPEAA”S  ■  HONEY” — Clover  in  60-lb.  cans’ 
write  for  prices.  LAYERN  DEPEAA',  Auburn’ 
N.  Y. 


5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  CLARK  AV.  BENTLEY 
Rupert,  Vt. 

DELICIOUS  HEAY  Y  honey,  postpaid  third  zone 
5-lb.  pails  light  90c,  buckwheat  80c;  purl  tv 
guaranteed;  we  can  please  you.  EA'ANS’  HONEY 
FARM,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


SAA  EE1  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1  per  bushel 
basket;  ’>er  3-buslieI  barrel;  during  October 
only:  recipes  with  order,  f.o.b.  Painter  G  AV 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  and  bees;  write  for 
prices.  L.  H.  LINDEMUTH,  Lemasters,  Pa. 


HONEY  —  Extra  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80,  28-lb. 

handy  pail  $2,50,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover 
postpaid  $1.50,  15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  chunk 

comb  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


AA’ERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
60  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money,  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PURL  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  into  third 
zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.70;  4  pails, 
$3:  buckwheat  and  mixed  flowers,  pail,  80c;  2 
pails,  $1.40;  4  pails,  $2.50;  write  for  prices  of 
12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG.  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED— Adoption  home  for  Alary,  eight- 
year-old  orphaned  girl;  American.  Protestant; 
likes  country  life.  ADVERTISER  8301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDER  AVANTED.  elderly  gentleman  or 
lady.  ADA'ERTISER  8310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — AA'anted  couple  or  invalid  to  board. 
GEO.  RUSSELL,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  605. 


850,000  Customers  have  proved  the  economy  of 

FACTORY  PRICES 


Good  Housekeeping 
Institute 

- - 


' 
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We  certainly  saved 
a  lot  of  money  by 
buying  Direct  from 
the  FACTORY ! 


— and  we  simply  couldn  t  beat 
Kalamazoo  quality,  could  we? 
,  .  .  It  was  a  lucky  day  when  I 
sent  for  that  FREE  Catalog.” 


mmm 


p 


Sizes  of 
Furnaces 


T'* 


200  Styles  and 
Stoves,  Ranges, 

34th  Year  in  Business 

You’ll  thrill  at  the  FACTORY  PRICES  in  this  NEW, 
FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog — just  out.  You’ll  marvel 
at  the  beautiful  new  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Heaters — new  styles,  new  features,  charming  new  color 
combinations.  Ranges  in  Nile  Green  and  Ivory,  Sand 
Tan  and  Ivory,  Pigeon  Blue  and  Ivory,  Pearl  Gray  and 
White,  and  Black  and  Ivory. 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  exciting  colorful  Free 
Catalog,  sparkling  with  over  175  illustrations — over 
200  styles  and  sizes — 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heaters, 
22  Furnaces— the  finest  Catalog  Kalamazoo  ever 
printed.  You’ll  see  more  bargains  than  in  20  Big 
Stores  —  Come  straight  to  the  Factory  and  SAVE 


The  “Oven  That  Floats 
in  Flame 99 

Read  about  the  marvelous  “Oven  that  Floats 
in  Flame”— also  the  new  Non-Scorch  Lids, 
new  Copper  Reservoirs  and  many  other  new 
features.  Everybody  will  be  talking  about 
this  FREE  Catalog.  Get  your  copy  early. 


saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  price  and  installing  it  yourself.  Thou¬ 
sands  do.  It’s  easy.  Send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  rooms.  We  furnish  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  from 
the  Men  Who  Make  Them 


MONEY. 

Quality — Above  All  Else 

Quality  is  the  same  that  over  850,000  satisfied  customers  have 
trusted  for  34  years.  Kalamazoo  Stoves  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute — used  by  Century  of  Progress  prize 
winners,  State  and  County  Fair  Champions.  Read  about  these 
Blue  Ribbon  winners !  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Factory  Catalog 
• — thousands  loill  he  reading  it,  talking  about  it. 


Quality  Heaters  and 
Furnaces 

Many  styles  of  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — 
both  Walnut  and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning 
stoves  at  bargain  prices.  Make  a  double 


You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Price.  Don't  “guess”  at  quality.  Follow 
the  lead  of  850,000  others  who  saved  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  by  buying  their  stoves 
direct  from  the  men  who  make  them.  Come 
straight  to  the  Factory.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  this  interesting  Free  Catalog. 


THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers  You 


Warehouses :  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


1.  Combination  Gas,  Coa!  and  Wood  Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces— both  pipe  and  one- 
register  type— all  at  FACTORY  PRICES, 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — A  New  Money-Saving 
Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360  Days  Approval  Test— you  risk 
nothing. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction. 

G.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee  on  Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces. 

7.  FREEF  urnace  Plans— FREE  Furnace  Engineering  Service. 


Registered  Direc  t  to  You” 


PREPARE  FOR  A  COLD  WINTER 


20  inch  wide  Fire 
Door  takes  logs 
1 1  14  inches 
thick.  18  inches 
long. 


22%  inches  wide 
Fire  Pot  takes  big 
chunks  of  coal, 
big  logs.  Holds 
fire  15  hours. 


NEW  FRANKLIN  HEATER 


KALAMAZOO  STC 
MANUFACTURI 
161  Rochester  Ave., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Pie 
me  your  FREE  Catalog 

Check  articles  in  whi< 
you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  [ 

Comb.  Gas,  Coal 

and  Wood  Ranges 

Healers  [ 
Oil  Stoves  [ 
Furnaces  [ 


JUST  OUT! 
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The  above  pictures  show  in  a  striking  way  a  typical  bud  sport  in  apples,  as  referred  to  in  article  on 
next  page.  At  the  left  is  a  normal  Tompkins  King,  and  at  the  right  a  solid  red  apple  from  limb 
sport  in  the  same  parent  tree.  This  excellent  apple,  though  not  now  grown  commercially  to  a 
large  extent,  has  been  well  known  in  New  York  State  for  many  years.  About  130  years  ago  it  came 
to  public  notice  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1845  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  nurserymen  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  it  for  sale.  Its  agreeable  flavor  and  aroma  have  made  it  highly  prized  by 

those  who  desire  a  mild  mellow  eating  apple. 


RA 
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Sports  in  Fruits 


nHE  ever-increasing  number  of  strik¬ 
ing  bud  sports  which  have  been 
reported  by  fruit-growers  during  re¬ 
cent  years  indicates  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject.  However,  through 
an  experience  covering  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  this  work, 
the  writers  have  found  that  only  relatively  few 
oreliardists  understand  the  nature  and  significance 
of  these  variations  which  arise  from  sudden  herita¬ 


ble  changes  in  the  body  tissues  of  thqyglants.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  every  instance  in  whiehqtfeis  subject  has 
been  discussed  with  growers  they  have  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  it  when  its  importance  in  modern  or¬ 
charding  has  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  bud  sports  known  iu 
fruits  have  been  discovered  by  growers  who  live  and 
work  with  their  trees  or  plants  throughout  the 
year,  and  nurserymen  have  paid  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  propagate  some  of  the 
outstanding  ones.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
contributions  to  fruit  improvement  can  l>e  gradually 
increased  through  awakening  a  more  general  interest 
in  the  systematic  search  for  bud  sports  so  that  a 
larger  number  of  growers  will  co-operate  in  this 
effort,  which  is  fascinating  and  important  from  both 
the  commercial  and  scientific  points  of  view.  For 
this  reason  the  following  discussion  is  presented 
with  the  hope  that  more  growers  will  become  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  participate  in  these  studies  and 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  offered  may  be  helpful 
to  them. 

Bud  sports  may  occur  as  limb,  entire  tree  and 
individual  leaf  or  fruit  variations.  They  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  through  the  presence  of  abnormal  foliage 
or  fruits,  and  often  both  the  foliage  and  fruits  have 
observable  characteristics  markedly  different  from 
those  that  are  normal  for  the  variety.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  fruit  differences  are  usually  the  most 
conspicuous  ones  in  an  orchard  survey  and  are  of 
the  greatest  commercial  importance,  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered  as  an  aid  in  the  search  for 
the  sports  bearing  fruit  that  is  different  from  that 
of  the  parent  variety  in  one  or  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nizable  characteristics.  Furthermore,  limb  or  branch 
sports  in  otherwise  normal  trees  are  usually  more 
easily  identified  than  those  occurring  as  entire-trees 
or  otherwise,  so  that  in  the  beginning,  at  any  rate, 
a  search  for  striking  limb  variants  is  likely  to  be 


most  satisfactory. 

The  objects  of  the  systematic  search  for  bud 
sports  include  (1)  the  discovery  of  bud  variants  that 
are  superior  to  the  parent  forms  in  one  or  more 
characteristics  for  commercial  use,  and  (2)  finding- 
inferior  ones  that  should  be  eliminated  from  further 
propagation  and  culture.  Many  valuable  strains  and 
varieties  that  originated  as  desirable  bud  sports  are 
in  commercial  culture  in  both  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits  and  other  vegetatively  propagated  food  plants. 
The  production  of  many  fruit  orchards  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  recent  years  by  eliminating 
through  top-working  or  replanting  inferior  strain 
trees  that  resulted  from  the  unintentional  propaga¬ 
tion  of  undesirable  bud  sports. 

The  plan  for  a  successful  search  for  bud  sports 
is  based  upon  (1)  a  knowledge  of  varietal  charac¬ 
teristics  so  that  departures  from  the  normal  can  be 
recognized;  (2)  an  understanding  of  where,  when 
and  how  to  look  for  them;  and  (3)  the  ability  to 
distinguish  those  variations  that  are  likely  to  be 
heritable  from  those  that  are  probably  due  to  local 
soil,  cultural,  « limatic  or  other  environmental  in- 
fiuenees  and  will  not  be  transmitted  through  bud 
propagation. 

The  characteristic  of  bud  sports  in  fruit  trees  that 
is  usually  most  conspicuous  is  the  color  of  the  fruits. 
An  orchard  search  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  fruits  normally  develop  mature 
color  may  result  in  the  finding  of  early-maturing 
fruits  that  can  be  distinguished  from  the  normal 
ones  through  their  earlier  coloring.  A  considerable 
number  of  such  early  strains  have  been  found  in 
this  way  during  the  past  few  years  in  our  personal 
experience  with  peach,  apricot,  orange,  grapefruit 
and  other  commercial  fruits.  Again,  at  harvest  time, 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  late-maturing  bud  sports 
through  the  absence  of  maturity  color  in  the  fruit; 
and,  after  the  normal  crop  has  been  harvested,  very 
late-maturing  fruits  with  green  or  partial  color  may 
be  found  in  some  instances. 

Some  of  the  other  characteristics  of  tree-fruit  bud 
sports  that  can  be  observed  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  trees  at  the  proper  season,  usually  just  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  include  size  and  sha]>e  of  the  fruits, 
texture  of  their  rinds  and  the  distribution  and 
quantity  of  the  crops  on  different  branches  of  the 
trees.  Any  marked  abnormality  in  these  charac¬ 
teristics  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  possible  heritable  nature. 

After  finding  an  apparent  bud  sport,  the  location 
of  the  tree  in  which  it  was  discovered  should  be 
recorded  by  means  of  an  accurate  tree  number  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  found  at  any  time.  If  it  is  a 
limb  sport,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  loop  a  piece 
of  rope  or  doth  loosely  about  the  base  of  the  limb 
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near  the  point  where  it  originates.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  draw  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  limb 
arrangement  of  the  tree,  indicating  clearly  the 
position  and  growth  of  the  limb  variant,  and  to  make 
a  written  description  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
the  abnormal  and  normal  foliage  and  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  sport. 

Progeny  tests  of  bud  sports  are  usually  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  definitely  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  characteristics  can  be  perpetuated  successfully 
through  budding.  The  use  of  buds  from  the  sport 
growth  for  top-working  one  or  more  bearing  trees 
of  the  parent  variety  is  a  means  of  making  such  a 
test  through  which  relatively  quick  results  can  be 
obtained.  The  propagation  and  planting  of  nursery 
trees  from  the  sports  with  a  few  comparative  normal 
ones  is  also  desirable  whenever  possible.  A  more 
complete  discussion  of  this  subject  as  applied  to 
deciduous  fruits  may  be  found  in  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1696,  entitled 
“Deciduous  Fruit  Improvement  Through  Tree  Per¬ 
formance  Records.”  A  similar  publication  on  this 
subject  as  applied  to  citrus  fruit  is  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  794,  en¬ 
titled  “Citrus  Fruit  Improvement;  IIow  to  Secure 
and  Use  Tree  Performance  Records.”  These  publi¬ 
cations  may  be  secured  without  cost  by  writing  to 
a  member  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  they 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  I).  C.,  at  a  cost  of  five  cent  a 
copy  (coin,  not  stamps). 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  many  fruits  are 
approaching  maturity,  the  search  for  bud  sports  is 
likely  to  be  most  worth  while  as  a  factor  in  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  proved  hor¬ 
ticultural  varieties.  If  fruit-growers,  their  employes, 
or  others  interested  in  this  work  will  spend  some 
time  looking  over  their  trees  systematically  for 
abnormal  and  unusual  fruits,  especially  those  whicn 
differ  on  particular  limbs  or  smaller  limiting 
branches,  their  search  may  be  rewarded  by  finding 
one  or  more  interesting  and  possibly  valuable  bud 
sports.  In  any  event,  such  a  search  is  worth  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  securing  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fruiting  and  foliage  characteristics 
of  the  trees. 


Just  Doing  the  Things  at  Hand 

Real  life  seems  to  be  made  up  that  way.  1  cannot 
conceive  of  a  life,  even  in  Paradise,  where  there  will 
be  no  work.  What  a  blessing  work  is.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  too  much  and  we  are  too  poorly  paid 
for  our  labor,  or  when  we  are  forced  to  do  the 
things  we  do  not  like  to  do,  or  the  things  the 
Creator  never  meant  us  to  do,  that  our  spirits  rebel. 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  most  worth-while 
men  or  women,  when  we  have  to  do  things  we  do 
not  like.  That  is  a  part  of  character  building. 
Many  kinds  of  rock  may  be  found  in  a  stone  wall, 
but  they  have  been  laid  in  their  place  by  the  master 
builder,  and  as  we  pass  we  may  pronounce  one  a 
beautiful  stone,  another  we  think  should  have  been 
rejected,  but  we  may  not  see  what  the  mason  saw, 
or  had  in  mind  when  he  placed  it  there.  It  is  only 
by  contrast  that  we  are  able  to  tell  the  bitter  from 
the  sweet,  or  to  appreciate  the  sunshine  after  the 
rain.  Life  would  be  monotonous  if  it  was  all  sun¬ 
shine. 

Advancing  years  are  bringing  to  me  loss  of  vigor 
and  ability  to  do  the  work  I  could  once  do,  but 
there  appears  to  be  just  as  much  work  to  be  done 
as  when  I  was  young.  I  fear  1  shall  never  get  it 
done.  Well,  it  is  best  that  way,  is  it  not?  My  work 
will  be  done,  but  there  will  be  plenty  left  for  those 
who  come  after  me.  The  only  criterion  by  which 
I  would  be  judged,  is  “Was  his  work  as  well  done 
as  he  knew  with  the  knowledge  he  possessed?” 

I  have  told  T he  R.  N.-Y.  folks  something  of  the 
new  place  purchased  for  the  sons,  with  the  brook, 
where  we  have  hoped  to  do  so  much.  Nearly  two 
seasons  have  passed,  and  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  that  we  had  planned.  Something  has  been 
done  but  little  of  what  we  planned.  The  Spring- 
freshet  destroyed  much  of  last  season’s  work,  but 
taught  us  we  must  build  better.  There  were  flowers 
enough  left  to  add  beauty  to  the  place  and  they  will 
be  better  another  season.  A  pool  was  built  this 
Spring,  only  a  place  dug  in  the  ground  and  rocked 
around  the  edges,  but  it  has  really  been  a  spot  of 
beauty.  I  planted  wild  flowering  plants  about  it 
and  some  Iris,  and  white  water  lilies  in  the  pool. 
These  have  not  bloomed  and  I  think  the  water  has 
been  too  cold.  Six  trout  have  lived  there  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  a  frog  part  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  sons  thought  he  would  improve  the 
place  much  faster  than  I  could  do  it,  and  last  June 
was  married  to  a  very  nice  girl  who,  I  am  trusting, 
is  really  the  better  half  if  not  the  bigger  half.  Of 
course  a  house  had  to  be  built;  they  (-all  it  a  camp, 
as  they  did  not  think  the  house  here  at  home  was 


large  enough  for  two  families.  It  is  plenty  big 
enough,  but  perhaps  this  way  is  best.  The  camp 
is  nearly  completed,  and  they  have  been  living  in  it 
for  nearly  two  months.  There  is  a  nice  living-room, 
kitchen,  bedroom  and  small  bath  with  a  back  hall, 
with  a  concrete  basement  16  by  30  feet.  There  will 
be  a  wash-room  here  with  water  pumped  from  the 
brook  by  a  small  electric  pump  in  the  basement.  It 
will  take  the  remaining  warm  days  of  Fall  to  have 
all  shipshape  for  Winter. 

A  mason  started  to  build  a  chimney  a  few  days 
ago  but  had  to  leave  it  when  it.  was  just  through 
the  ceiling.  A  fire  was  needed,  so  I  had  to  try  my 
hand  at  bricklaying.  It  looks  so  simple,  but  my, 
when  one  1  ries  it  who  never  has  he  will  change  his 
mind.  I  had  tried  several  times  before  and  knew 
what  I  had  before  me.  I  built  it  out  through  the 
roof,  but  stopped  before  it  was  high  enough  to  be 
noticeable  from  the  road,  1  am  glad  my  part  in 
that  chimney  was  where  it  will  rarely  be  seen. 
However,  it  is  safe ;  I  saw  to  that.  At  the  last  the 
son  who  is  an  auto  mechanic  helped  me,  and  it 
looked  better.  At  one  time  I  was  tempted  to  get 
my  wife  to  do  the  work  while  I  tended  her.  1  think 
she  would  have  done  better. 

They  say  the  influence  of  example  is  of  much 
greater  power  than  words.  This  must  be  true,  for 
the  second  son  did  not  wait  for  the  first  one  to  have 
his  house  completed  before  he  started  one.  While 
the  first  one  is  on  a  bluff  about  15  feet  above  the 
highway  and  brook,  the  other  is  across  the  brook 
about  200  feet  away  and  the  top  of  wall  is  about 
three  feet  below  the  road  level.  When  fill  and 
grading  is  completed  it  will  be  a  pretty  spot.  There 
will  be  the  brook  tumbling  over  the  rocks  and  a 
trout  pool  just  a  few  steps  from  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dow.  He  will  almost  be  able  to  sit  on  his  back 
porch  and  catch  a  mess  of  trout  for  breakfast.  There 
are  about  50  nice  trout  in  a  small  pond  there  we 
have  watched  grow  this  Summer,  and  what  fun  it 
is  to  feed  them.  Sometimes  a  worm  thrown  in 
will  be  seized  by  two  and  they  will  have  a  tug  of 
war  to  see  which  will  get  most  of  it,  much  as  two 
chickens  will. 

This  last  house  is  27x28,  seven-foot  wall  of  con¬ 
crete  and  concrete  floor.  This  was  planned  for  a 
place  for  car,  wood  and  other  things,  beside  a  jacket 
stove  to  heat  the  rooms  upstairs,  but  (his  Winter  it 
will  be  used  for  storage  for  potatoes,  as  storage  i> 
scarce  and  high.  This  son  will  have  1,500  bushels, 
and  had  hoped  they  might  yield  a  fair  profit.  If 
sold  now  they  would  not  net  enough  to  pay  cost  of 
production,  65  cents  a  barrel,  six  cents  a  peck.  Re¬ 
storing  and  holding  through  the  early  Winter  they 
may  bring  more.  Those  having  storage  are  charg¬ 
ing  20  cents  a  barrel. 

With  all  other  foods  high  and  going  higher,  why 
must  the  Aroostook  farmer  be  forced  to  sell  his 
crop  below  cost  of  producing?  The  answer  is  too 
long  for  this  letter,  but  it  is  not  supply  and  demand. 
A  brief  answer  could  be  made  by  stating  simply 
crooked  manipulation,  and  legalized  crime. 

I  am  coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
term  “horse  sense.”  What  good  judgment  a  horse 
will  manifest  if  allowed  to  use  it !  o.  n.  gkimix. 

Maine. 


Looking  Out  for  Our  Markets 

Some  30  years  ago,  at  a  farmers’  institute,  a  lec¬ 
turer,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  South,  told 
us  local  market  gardeners,  “When  the  South  wakes 
up  and  secure  adequate  transportation  to  the  North, 
you  fellows  will  be  pushed  aside  and  will  lose  your 
early  markets.”  We  paid  little  attention  to  his 
remarks  at  the  time,  but  now  we  frequently  remem¬ 
ber  his  statements.  Today  our  monopoly  of  the 
early  markets  is  gone. 

Early  strawberries,  30  years  ago,  were  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  which  could  be  grown  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Around  Marlboro,  Middle  Hope  and 
North  Newburgh,  hundreds  of  acres  were  grown  and 
marketed  each  year.  A  man  who  could  get  his 
strawberries  on  the  market  by  Decoration  Day,  and 
there  were  many  growers  who  did,  was  assured  of 
a  market  which  brought  more  than  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns.  The  old  Early  Michel  was  a  favorite  with 
most  growers.  It  was  reasonably  large,  good  color 
and  had  a  fair  flavor.  Its  yield  was  prodigious. 
The  midseason  berries  always  were  cheap  relatively, 
bringing  perhaps  one-third  of  what  was  paid  for 
Early  Michel.  The  very  late  crop  brought  good  re¬ 
turns,  as  there  were  no  Western  New  York  berries 
coming  into  the  market  at  that  time  as  there  are  at 
present.  Our  early  berries  on  the  market  came  from 
Jersey  and  they  always  were  poor,  being  small,  sour 
and  full  of  grit. 

Now  things  are  different.  Berries  are  as  cheap  in 
April  as  they  are  in  June.  They  are  coming  all  the 
way  from  Texas,  Florida,  Maryland  and  other 
Southern  States,  and  due  to  good  cultural  method- 
and  rapid  transportation  they  have  fair  quality, 
flavor  and  texture. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
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Eastern  Shore  Farming 

Cantaloupes  and  cucumbers  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  this  year  and  very  few  growers  made  much 
money  on  either  crop  and  yet,  at  times,  prices  were 
good,  so  there  are  growers  who  may  have  made  a 
slight  profit.  The  land  on  which  these  crops  grew 
has  been  plowed  or  disked,  and  in  most  cases  seeded 
to  the  combination  of  Crimson  clover  and  wheat,  tlm 
popular  hay  crop  of  the  “Middle  Shore."  This  crop 
will  be  cut  next  May  and  the  land  planted  in  corn 
according  to  the  very  popular  short-term  rotation 
of  this  section. 

Some  farmers  have  seeded  sprouting  broccoli, 
sometimes  called  Italian  green  sprouting  broccoli, 
on  the  land  where  either  cauliflower  or  cucumbers 
were  grown  this  season.  This  is  a  nice  crop  to  grow 
and  handle,  as  it  can  be  cut  either  in  the  Fall  or 
in  the  very  early  Springe-early  enough  so  that  al¬ 
most  any  crop  can  follow  it  with  ample  time  to  ma¬ 
ture.  This  sprouting  broccoli  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Shore,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  Thomas 
T>.  Thomas,  Bacon  Switch.  Del.,  and  he  made  a  "kill¬ 
ing.'’  as  they  say  AAitli  the  crop  before  the  croAvd 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  Avas,  at  that  time,  a 
paying  venture.  The  seed  is  inexpensive,  about  50 
cents  per  pound,  and  two  pounds  sow  an  acre  as  we 
seed  it,  usually  sown  Avitli  seeders  in  roAvs  about  30 
inches  apart.  If  soavu  about  the  latter  part  of  July 
there  will  be  sufficient  groAvth  to  cut  during  the  Fall, 
Avlien  greens,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  plentiful  and  in 
many  cases  1  1m  ve  knoAvn  this  crop  to  bring  10  cents 
per  pound,  AA'liolesale,  at  the  local  stores.  But  if 
cut  in  the  Fall  the  Spring  crop  will  be  short,  and 
for  that  reason  the  majority  of  growers  prefer  to  cut 
in  the  Spring.  This  type  of  broccoli  is  used  as  a 
green,  if  leaA’cs  and  all  are  cooked,  but  if  the  tender 
stalks  are  selected  and  cooked  like  asparagus,  Avith 
plenty  of  butter,  it  is  surprising  how  very  much  like 
asparagus  it  tastes. 

A  survey  of  1.768  farms,  in  one  of  the  Shore  coun¬ 
ties,  made  in  1918,  shoAved  but  three  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  37S  acres  of  Soy  beans,  but  many  acres  of 
<  oav  peas.  But  a  suiwey  of  the  same  county  made 
today  Avould  shotv  that  cow  peas,  although  many 
are  groAA'n,  are  a  poor  third,  whereas  Alfalfa  and 
Soy  beans  have  leaped  ahead  in  popularity.  As 
there  are  comparatiA'cly  few  dairy  cattle  in  the  mid¬ 
shore  counties  it  is  easily  understood  Avhy  the  Al¬ 
falfa  crop  is  more  popular  in  the  northern  tier  coun¬ 
ties,  where  liAestock  is  one  of  the  major  farm  en¬ 
terprises.  But  Soy  beans  have  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  all  sections  of  the  Shore,  and  right  now  many 
acres  are  being  harvested  for  hay. 

Tomatoes  are  being  canned  and  the  demand  for 
raw  fruit  may  exceed  the  supply.  Fanners  are  pay¬ 
ing  40  cents  per  five-eighths  basket  for  II.  S.  grade 
No.  1  and  25  cents  for  grade  No.  2,  delivered  at 
their  factory,  Avhich  is  a  pretty  fair  price,  at  least 
compared  Avith  prices  received  in  the  past. 

The  “green  AA'rap”  market  was  steady  for  quite  a 
spell  and  prices  firm,  both  to  the  grower  and  packer, 
but  as  usual  the  market  broke  Avhen  the  main  crop 
began  to  arrive.  Yet,  this  green  wrap  game  is  not 
so  bad  now  that  canneries  open  to  take  the  crop 
when  prices  arc  too  low  for  picking  and  shipping  as 
green  Avraps.  In  fact  I  believe  that  money  can  be 
made  in  this  if  a  grower  Avill  get  strong,  sturdy 
plants,  started  early  and  transplanted  early  because 
many  plants,  from  the  South,  have  been  hardened- 
off  too  much  and  as  a  result  never  make  a  good  crop. 

During  July  many  of  the  finer  lawn  grasses  were 
killed  out,  leaving  the  coarser  grasses,  such  as  sheep 
fescue,  as  a  reminder  that  Blue  grass  and  other  of 
the  finer  lawn  grasses  are  not  apt  to  withstand  the 
hot  dry  spells  Ave  have  here  during  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Many  people  are  considering  planting  some 
ground  cover  rather  than  have  the  disheartening  ex¬ 
perience  of  seeing  their  money  and  labor  wasted  in 
addition  to  the  unsightly  brown  parched  hiAvn. 

Wicomico  County,  Md.  g.  it.  conn. 


Notes  From  Wayne  County ,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  such  a  heavy  rain  over  the  Aveek- 
end ;  nature  is  certainly  an  extremist.  We  are  busy 
harvesting  our  apples.  Today  it  is  McIntosh  which 
takes  the  center  of  the  stage.  Twenty  Ounce,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Wealthy  are  picked  and  packed.  We  use 
brushes  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  apples  look 
so  attractive,  polished  so  clean.  The  XortliAvestern 
Greening  and  It.  1.  Greening  are  ready  to  come  off. 
The  Avind  has  been  pretty  active  the  past  Aveek  and 
Avorries  one.  No  great  losses  in  our  orchards  lunv- 
ever,  Pears  and  prunes  are  off.  the  former  selling 
very  cheaply.  The  recent  rains  have  helped  the 
vegetable  crops  immensely,  and  washed  the  apples, 
too.  The  spray  residue  is  so  unsightly.  llOAvever, 
our  county  is  still  comparatively  free  from  codling 
moth  Avhen  compared  to  some  other  sections.  Quinces 
were  badly  hit  by  the  frost  and  will  be  a  light  crop. 
We  are  hoping  the  frost  killed  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  which  has  been  attacking  them  the  last  tAvo 
years.  What  a  struggle  against  the  elements  and 
economic  conditions.  Farming  in  the  future  Avill 
be  a  survival  fo  the  fittest  or  at  least  the  strongest, 

Apple  prices  are  much  better  than  last  year.  1 
am  thankful  to  state.  i..  r.  d. 


News  from  Northern  Pennsylvania 

The  first  frosts  here  among  the  hills  have  been 
Aery  erratic.  In  our  garden  the  beans  Avere  badly 
frosted  and  the  tomatoes  only  slightly  touched,  while 
farther  down  the  valley,  Avhere  the  frost  generally 
holds  off  longer,  there  was  a  harder  frost- than 
here  and  on  a  recent  trip  that  extended  into  South¬ 
ern  New  York  suav  fields  of  potatoes  and  corn  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  only  a  few  miles  from  similar  fields 
that  Avere  untouched. 

The  Summer  has  been  very  dry  and  the  Spring 
run  was  hover  than  it  ever  was  in  the  seA-en  years 
we  have  lived  here.  Many  neighbors  had  to  haul 
Avatcr  from  a  distance,  as  their  own  springs  dried 
up.  The  two  new  crops  that  Ave  are  trying  out  this 
year  seem  to  be  standing  the  drought  better  than 
aac  hoped  and  since  the  late  Summer  rains  have 
taken  on  iicav  life.  The  Dorsett  strawberries  are 
throwing  out  many  mav  runners  and  the  Harbin 
lespedeza  withstood  the  frost  and  is  now  (Sept.  12) 
forming  seed. 

An  article  by  the  owner  of  “Ark  Farm’’  about 
Muscovy  ducks  several  years  ago  aroused  our  inter¬ 
est,  and  AA-e  haA’e  been  raising  a  few.  So  far  we  have 
not  found  them  very  paying,  but  do  not  feel  that 
avc  liaAe  given  them  enough  of  a  trial  yet.  The 
duck  stole  her  nest  and  a  few  days  ago  came  forth 
Avith  five  fluffy  ducks  as  yellOAV  as  butter.  We  doubt 
if  AA'e  Avill  succeed  in  raising  them  so  late  in  the 
season.  The  old  drake  attracts  a  lot  of  attention 
from  visitors,  as  feAV  have  seen  any  Muscovies.  He 
will  jump  over  a  foot  from  the  ground  for  grain, 
and  is  a  handsome  sight  when  he  tries  his  wings  in 
tln>  Spring.  Neither  he  nor  the  ducks  fly  much  in 
Summer. 

Our  county  fair  this  Fall  differed  from  former 
fairs  in  having  a  large  entry  of  riding  horses. 
Horseback  riding  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  local 
riders  have  had  lovely  paths  made  through  the 
Avoods  and  along  the  hilltops  for  many  miles.  Last 
Fall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  CAVA,  the  local  su¬ 
pervisors  made  about  tAvo  miles  of  stone  road.  Part 
of  it  was  rolled  and  top-dressed  with  cinders,  but 
most  of  it  Avas  left  uncompleted  when  the  funds 
Avere  exhausted,  and  for  six  months  going  to  town 
Avas  an  ordeal.  For  short  lengths  we  could  drive  in 
the  fields,  but  most  of  the  way  we  had  to  bump 
over  the  jagged  stones  and  every  time  we  got 
Avrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  protest  AA-e  heard  a 
rumor  that  it  would  be  smoothed  up  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  it  Avas  not  until  late  Summer  that  more 
road  was  built,  and  though  it  is  now  all  rolled  and 
top-dressed  the  stones  are  already  beginning  to  jut 
through  the  cinders. 

As  this  is  principally  a  dairying  section  all  the 
neighbors  talk  a  lot  about  the  various  dairying 
codes.  There  is  to  be  a  county-wide,  dairy  meeting 
about  the  abortion  test.  Nearly  all  the  dairymen 
find  it  a  problem  to  secure  enough  roughage  to 
winter  their  stock.  Very  little  Alfalfa  or  Sweet 
clover  is  groAvu  in  this  region  and  the  drought  was 
unkind  to  the  Timothy  and  clover.  Millet  is  being 
tried  out,  and  on  some  farms  has  done  quite  well. 

McKean  County,  Pa.  si.  x.  s. 


Around  Cayuga  Lake 

Autumn  ahvays  Avears  a  gray  traveling  dress,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception.  But  today  she  seems  to 
luiA’e  throAvn  aside  the  cloak  and  appears  in  the  gay¬ 
est  colors.  Sunny  sloives  are  fresh  and  green  from 
three  days  of  rain,  and  Cayuga  Lake  mirrors  the 
reds  and  yelloAVs  of  the  trees  on  the  farther  bank. 
A  green  field  is  rapidly  changing  to  brown  as  the 
plowman  finds  the  moist  earth  “just,  right.”  Other 
fields  are  white  with  buckwheat  in  full  bloom,  or 
a  lavender  mist  where  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
is  ready.  It  is,  indeed,  a  decidedly  pleasing  change 
from  the  dusty,  discolored  landscape  of  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Wild  grapes  hang  in  large,  dark  blue  clusters  that 
Avhen  picked  and  stemmed,  cooked  and  drained  with 
sugar  added  in  the  proportion  of  a  little  more  than 
equal  measure,  and  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  makes 
a  tart,  delicious  jelly  Avithout  aid  of  fruit  pectin. 

Golden  rod  and  purple  Asters  tell  us  ewea  without 
the  aid  of  the  calendar  that  Summer  has  bid  us  good- 
by.  The  first  of  September  Avas  the  beginning  of  the 
migration  of  the  birds,  and  it  is  uoav  going  on  in 
earnest.  The  savuIIoavs  gather  on  the  marshes,  rest¬ 
ing  on  slender  reeds  or  darting  about  after  the  nu¬ 
merous  insects.  Every  day  large  companies  of  them 
fly  away  southward.  Bobolinks  have  gone,  and  avc 
thought  the  warblers,  too,  had  taken  leaA-e,  but  to 
our  surprise  we  found  them,  one  morning  recently, 
in  a  pear  orchard  gathering  their  harvest  of  seeds 
and  berries  from  the  grasses  and  weeds  at  hand. 
They  Avere  bursting  Avith  song  even  as  in  Summer. 
Now  they  have  truly  left  us,  and  will  soon,  no 
doubt,  be  feasting  on  the  insects  among  South 
American  foliage.  A  large  nuthatch  loudly  pro¬ 
claims  his  arrival  at  the  Winter  feeding  station,  and 
to  still  his  incessant  chatter  AA’e  fill  the  shelf  Avith 
cracked  nuts,  and  soon  find  avc  have  other  visitors, 
such  as  chickadees,  Avoodpeckers  and  finches.  It 
aa  ill  be  our  pleasure  during  the  coming  months  to 
keep  the  "cafeteria"  replenished,  although  they  are 
starting  in  very  early  this  year  to  call  for  food. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  .  elie.v  c.  rk  kaeu. 


Construction  of  Root  Cellar 

1  am  building  a  fruit  and  vegetable  storage  in  one 
corner  of  basement  of  barn,  and  do  not  know  correct 
size  of  intake  and  outlet  needed  to  ventilate  it.  The 
storage  room  is  10x18  ft.,  8  ft.  high.  The  walls  are 
8-in.  concrete,  extend  2%  ft.  below  present  floor.  It 
has  one  window  on  west  end  and  door  to  open  into 
interior  of  basement  on  east  end.  H.  K. 

XeA\-  York. 

At  the  time  of  storage  roots  and  vegetables  carry 
a  high  water  content,  which  makes  them  highly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  withering,  decay  and  freezing.  Conse¬ 
quently  wall  insulation  and  ventilation  in  the  cellar 
must  be  closely  Avatched. 

The  usual  method  of  ventilation  is  to  provide  an 
out-take  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  while  the 
iresh  air  is  admitted  at  or  near  the  floor  level.  In 
the  smaller  cellars  the  area  of  the  out-take  flue 
may  be  from  50  to  100  square  inches  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  storage  space.  In  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  flue  might  be  from  9  to  12  in.  square. 
The  out-take  flue  should  l>e  as  straight  as  possible 
and  extend  well  above  the  roof  to  prevent  interfer¬ 
ence  from  eddying  air  currents.  It  is  a  chimney  in 
effect,  and  all  physical  laws  relating  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  chimney  apply  to  it. 

Both  the  out-take  and  intake  flue  should  be  fitted 
Avith  sliding  doors  or  other  means  of  controlling  the 
size  of  the  openings,  because  during  Winter  very 
little  ventilation  is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  heat. 

The  intake  flue  may  possibly  be  simply  an  opening 
cut  through  the  door,  if  in  the  right  position,  or 
through  the  wall  at  the  floor  le\"el.  It  should  be  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  cellar  from  the  out-take  flue 
to  insure  a  movement  of  air  through  the  storage 
space,  admitting  air  beneath  the  bins  and  up 
through  the  partitions  separating  them. 

The  basement  as  it  exists  with  8-in.  monolithic 
concrete  Avails  Avill  probably  be  too  cold  for  Winter 
storage  and  will  need  insulation  on  the  inside  or 
thorough  banking  on  the  outside  to  prevent  freezing. 
Artificial  heating  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  very 
cold  weather.  The  floor  covering  the  cellar  should 
also  be  well  insulated  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat 
at  this  point. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  879.  “Home  Storage  of  Vege¬ 
tables,”  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  be  of 
service  as  well  as  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  of  New  York  City.  a.  h.  s. 


Oiling  the  Dust 

Mrs.  F.  lives  near  a  dirt  highAvay,  that  was  a 
short  cut  betAveen  tAvo  cement  roads.  Her  porch, 
rooms  and  flower  garden  were  coated  and  smothered 
with  clouds  of  dust  from  passing  cars.  Mr.  F.  pro¬ 
cured  several  barrels  of  used  motor  oil  from  public 
garages  and  filling  stations.  The  price  varied.  Some 
of  the  managers  gave  it  to  him  for  taking  it  away; 
others  charged  from  35  to  72  cents  a  barrel.  He 
took  it  home  in  his  truck. 

They  used  a  common  sprinkling  can  to  spread  the 
oil  evenly  and  thoroughly  the  Avhole  Avidth  of  the 
road,  up  and  down  by  the  house  and  gardens  and 
for  a  short  distance  beyond  each  end.  The  result 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  is  no  more 
dust  than  from  a  macadamized  road  and  they  can 
sit  on  the  porch  in  comfort,  and  the  flowers  are 
clean  and  SA\Teet.  .At.  s.  iiitchcock. 


Seed  Corn  Selection 

The  practice  of  waiting  until  Spring  to  select  the 
seed  corn  is  to  be  condemned.  Right  now,  with  the 
approach  of  baiwest,  is  the  best  possible  time  to 
make  the  selection.  Selection  in  the  field  offers  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  kind  of  a  parent  stock 
the  ear  grew  on  and  Avhat  sort  of  competition  from 
other  plants  it  had  to  contend  with. 

Go  through  the  field,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  and 
husk  the  ears  from  stalks  Avhich  have  produced  the 
most  good  ears  without  having  any  special  ad- 
vantages  such  as  excess  of  space,  moisture  or  fer¬ 
tility.  Never  use  seed  corn  from  plants  that  have 
produced  only  a  single  ear.  Avoid  the  large  ears  on 
stalks  standing  singly  with  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  space  around  them.  Select  well-shaped, 
properly  filled  ears.  The  tendency  for  corn  to  pro¬ 
duce  suckers  is  hereditary.  Other  things  being 
equal,  seed  should  lie  taken  from  those  stalks  Avhich 
have  no  suckers. 

The  seed  selected  should  be  spread  out  the  same 
day  in  a  dry  place  with  good  air  circulation.  Good 
seed  is  often  ruined  by  poor  drying.  A  little  extra 
time  spent  in  selecting  and  curing  seed  in  the  Fall 
will  mean  much  on  next  season’s  crop. 

SUMNER  0.  HOLLIS. 


R.  N.-Y. — Large  amounts  of  seed  corn  in  the  East 
Ave  re  formerly  braided  into  “traces”  hung  on  nails 
around  the  barn  and  sometimes  in  the  family  kitchen 
—  really  beautiful  pictures.  The  seed  ears  were 
selected  at  husking  time  and  enough  husk  left  on  to 
braid.  "Tracing  up”  the  seed  corn  was  often  au 
evening  job  after  the  day's  husking. 
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GREAT 
BRUSH  CLEARING  TOOL 


Does  heavy  cutting  in  fast  time.  Actually  does 
cut  two  inch  standing  green  wood.  Used  for  tim¬ 
ber  clearing,  forestry  work,  brush  cutting,  and 
heavy  pruning.  Cuts  close  and  clean.  Does  not 
crush  or  strip  bark.  In  clearing  pasture  land 
leaves  flat  top  stump  close  to  ground:  no  sharp 
points  to  injure  feet  of  cattle.  Long  reach.  Easy 
to  use  from  any  position.  No.  3  <R’"7  flD 

Forester  retails  for . g 


HAS  PATENTED  SLIDE  SHIFT 
POWER  SLOT 


gives  three  power  adjustments.  Multiplies  lever¬ 
age.  Fine  steel  jaws  stand  up  and  stay  sharp. 


OTHER  SIZES 

No.  1  cuts  1  3/ 16"  green  wood ....  $4.25 
No.  2  cuts  1  1  2"  green  wood .  5.50 


Sold  by  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  we  will  fill  your  order  direct  and  guaran¬ 
tee  the  tool  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  Write  for  circular. 


H.  K.  PORTER,  lnc-t  Everett,  Mass. 

The  Bolt  Clipper  People— Est.  60  Years. 


You  Can 
Cash  In  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

-  Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 

too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 


The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  18,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  IV2  ton  truck.  Small 
U  U ^__d°wn  payment.  Good  terms, 

w  keb  ,  Big  Money  Maker 

Write  for  money  - 
making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration. 

L  B.  SEDBEBRY.  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Weeds  with 

"  *  Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 

still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 
ablegrowthin  irrigation  ditches, 
canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H  _ 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

"  176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


£ 


Ha 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  '  SHRUBS  ■  FLOWERS 


We  have  been  spe¬ 
cializing  in  growing 
Apple,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum  trees 
for  50  years,  guaran¬ 
teed  true  to  name, 
healthy,  upland  grown, 
steam  dug. 

FALL  EXCELLENT 
TIME  TO  PLANT 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY, Inc. 
46  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 


/END  FCR  FREE  CATALOG 


Silver  Fox  Pelts 

If  you  expect  to  Pelt,  kindly  write  to  me  at 
once.  Will  arrange  to  call  on  you. 

I  BUY  FOR  CASH  ONLY 

Send  for  Price  List  on  Raw  Furs. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

250  W.  30th  St.  New  York 


FIELD  SEEDS — Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike, 
Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  drv 
weather  seed  crops  are  very  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samplesand 
prices.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


Nut-Growers  Meeting 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  25th  annual  meeting  in  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  10-11.  The  meet¬ 
ing  this  year  was  of  unusual  interest  in 
that  it  was  the  first  opportunity  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  had  to  inspect  the  extensive 
nut  cultural  project  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Ac¬ 
tively  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  A. 
Neilson,  the  project  was  made  possible 
by  the  keen  interest  and  generosity  of 
AV.  K.  Kellogg  who  gave  the  farm  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  endowed  the  work 
to  be  conducted  there.  About  115  acres 
are  devoted  to  nut  cultural  work. 

Of  especial  interest  was  a  block  of 
seedling  pignut  hickories  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  in  brush  on  rather  poor  land.  Many 
of  these  trees  had  been  grafted  to  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  large,  thin-shelled, 
easy-cracking  hickories,  and  in  a  few 
years,  this  land,  formerly  of  little  value, 
will  be  producing  worth-while  crops  of 
hickorynuts.  Such  a  satisfactory  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  odd  pieces  of  land  is  possible  on 
many  farms  where  the  hickory  is  native. 

Various  wild  seedling  trees,  black  Aval- 
nut  and  hickory,  scattered  about  fence 
rows  had  been  grafted  to  improved  varie¬ 
ties  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
producing  desirable  nuts  from  trees  other¬ 
wise  of  little  value.  A  35-acre  block  of 
black  walnut  varieties  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  variety  tests  of  this  nut.  Of  spec¬ 
ial  interest  in  the  Avalnut  orchard  was  a 
vigorous  graft  of  a  very  hardy  English 
walnut  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
of  Eastern  Europe,  which  was  unhurt 
by  the  record-breaking  cold  of  last  Win¬ 
ter,  when  all  other  English  walnuts  were 
severely  injured.  It  was  reported  to  the 
association  that  scions  of  additional  su¬ 
perior  hardy  varieties  are  being  collected 
in  the  same  region  for  introduction  into 
this  country. 

Many  of  the  papers  and  much  of  the 
discussion  was  concerning  nut  varieties 
old  and  new.  Although  some  commercial 
plantings  have  been  made,  information 
concerning  the  behavior  of  the  different 
varieties  is  so  meager  that  commercial 
nut  planting  in  the  North  is  still  small. 

The  Thomas  black  walnut,  the  first  va¬ 
riety  to  be  propagated  is  still  considered 
the  best  variety  for  general  planting. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
new  varieties  discovered  as  the  result  of 
recent  nut  contests  may  be  superior.  Sev¬ 
eral  neiv  seedlings  from  Michigan  and 
New  York  were  reported  as  promising. 

The  dread  chestnut  blight  which  lias  de¬ 
stroyed  the  native  American  chestnut 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Avas  reported 
in  commercial  chestnut  orchards  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  is  threatening  to  destroy  them. 
The  only  hope  for  chestnuts  seems  to  be 
the  development  of  blight  resistant  sorts 
from  some  of  the  Oriental  species  which 
are  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  disease. 

Filberts  in  New  York  generally  suf¬ 
fered  severe  Winter  injury  of  wood  and 
catkins,  but  the  varieties  Italian  Red  and 
Medium  Long  bore  fair  crops  of  nuts 
where  peaches,  sweet  cherries,  grapes  and 
Japanese  jilums  Avere  a  total  failure.  One 
hybrid  hazel,  the  Bixby,  was  considered 
hardy  and  promising. 

English  walnuts  and  Chinese  hairy 
chestnuts  were  all  severely  winter-in- 
jured,  but  the  black  walnuts  and  hicko¬ 
ries  were  not  injured.  In  Ioavu  black  wal- 
nuts  endured  the  severe  drought  better 
than  other  nut  and  fruit  trees. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  searching  out 
and  propagating  superior  nut  varieties  a 
nut  contest  was  planned  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  this  Fall  and  prizes  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  superior  black  walnuts  and 
hickories. 

Itocpkort,  Ind.,  was  selected  as  the 
1935  meeting  place  of  the  association 
which  will  be  held  Sept.  9-10.  Officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  F.  II. 
Frey,  Chicago,  Ill.,  president ;  Dr.  G.  A. 
Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  F.  Walker,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  treasurer ;  and  G.  L.  Slate,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  secretary.  G.  L.  slate. 


Self -Opening  Gate  Wanted 

Could  you  direct  me  to  a  device  by 
which  someone  in  an  automobile  can  go 
over  something  in  the  road  which  Avorks 
a  gate  without  getting  out? 

The  beautiful  historical  museum  house 
of  which  I  have  the  charge  has  beautiful 
Avoods  behind  it  and  I  Avant  some  such 
device  so  that  visitors  can  open  the 
gates.  R.  w.  h. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Airplane  Meets  Meteoric  Shoaver. — 
Sept.  27  a  croAvded  NeAv  York  to  San 
Francisco  plane  of  the  United  Air  Lines 
passed  through  a  shower  of  meteors  at  an 
altitude  of  7,000  feet.  The  plane  Avas  di¬ 
rectly  above  Solano  County  in  California, 
when  it  encountered  the  meteoric  shower. 
Whirling  bits  of  fire  sped  by  the  air  liner 
like  buckshot.  One  globe  of  fire  came  so 
close  that  Archie  Anderson,  co-pilot,  Avas 
obliged  to  swerve  the  ship.  The  meteor 
plunged  to  earth  in  a  trail  of  fire.  One 
giant  meteor,  which  Mr.  Anderson  de¬ 
scribed  as  “big  as  a  barn,”  exploded  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  path  of  the  plane.  The  burst 
of  light  illuminated  the  sky  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  The  exploding  meteor 
was  seen  by  Lavone  Mace,  truck  driver  of 
Vacaville,  who  was  en  route  to  Oakland. 
Mace  thought  a  plane  had  fallen  in  flames. 

Federal  Relief  Mattress  Manufac¬ 
ture. — In  Ohio,  39  factories  are  being 
operated  by  local  relief  authorities  under 
the  direction  of  State  relief  commissions 
to  make  mattresses  for  the  needy.  Wide¬ 
spread  criticism  from  organizations  greet¬ 
ed  the  announcement  of  the  starting  of 
the  project.  Private  mattress  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  organizations  contended  the  pro¬ 
gram  Avas  competition  with  private  in¬ 
dustry.  They  asserted  the  government 
should  buy  its  relief  products  from  fac¬ 
tories  already  established.  Employing 
women  except  for  the  heavy  work,  the 
program  represents  the  first  women’s 
Avork  relief  project  originating  under  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Under  it  the  Federal  government  will  fi¬ 
nance  the  manufacture  of  some  2,000,000 
mattresses,  150,000  of  them  in  Ohio,  for 
distribution  among  poor  families.  None 
of  the  mattresses  may  be  sold.  Except 
for  sewing  machines  and  hand-operated 
pickers,  all  Avork  is  done  by  hand.  The 
cost  of  each  mattress  is  estimated  at 
$14.30. 

New  York  Officials  Vieav  Tennes¬ 
see  Project. — Members  of  the  NeAv  York 
State  Power  Authority  inspected  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  project  Oct.  5-6.  A11  invi¬ 

tation  by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  director  of 
the  TV  A  was  accepted  by  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  New  York  body. 
The  letter  by  Mr.  Walsh  accepting  the  in¬ 
vitation  indicated  that  his  board  was 
seeking  ideas  for  the  building  of  poAver 
plants  as  part  of  the  St.  LaAvrenee  pro¬ 
ject  which  would  be  similar  to  those  be¬ 
ing  built  by  the  government  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley.  The  visit  takes  on  special 
significance,  in  the  vieAV  of  some  observ¬ 
ers,  because  of  President  Roosevelt’s  re¬ 
cent  assertion  that  the  St.  Lawrence  pro¬ 
ject  should  provide  a  “fourth  yardstick” 
on  electric  rates. 

Will  Contested  by  230  Relatives. — 
Tavo  hundred  and  thirty  relatives  of 
Frank  Elkington  of  Camden  County,  N. 
J.,  contested  his  will  Oct.  I  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  in  Chancery  Court  because  he  left 
them  only  $1  each  of  his  $100,000  estate, 
and  that  only  at  the  end  of  10  years.  The 
Avill  specified  that  the  $100,000  be  held  in 
trust  for  a  decade  for  charity.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  all  living  relatives  Avere 
to  be  paid  $1,  and  the  remainder  Avas  to 
be  divided  by  Dr.  Harold  Coxon  as  he 
saAV  fit.  The  230  relatives  contend  the 
terms  of  the  will  are  indefinite  and  thus 
invalid. 
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CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Huy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-titting.  Smooth 
finish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps 
that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
fior  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  extra  on  glazed  sash  only. 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  631 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSES 

for  early  crops  and  all-year-around  growiDg  of 
plants  of  any  kind.  AVill  last  a  lifetime  and  may  be 
installed  at  costs  that  assure  good  profits.  Widths 
8  feet  to  60  feet.  Any  desirable  length.  Steam  or 
hot  water  heated. 

Low  price  on  material  only  or  on  complete  erec¬ 
tion,  including  heating  system  and  benches.  Tell 
us  your  needs  and  ask  for  Catalog  1031  describing 
standard  greenhouse  types  and  sizes. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Tree*  of 
ail  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com- 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

CROCUS  IO  t 

guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
aw///  only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best,  guide  to  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  802  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Dutch  Tulip  Bulbs 

importer.  W.  MAKS  ('ll. NF.lt.  42  May  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  T 


SlrawLiorrv  Plante  Fairfax  Dor'Ott  100-$l.00. 
OtraWDerry  riants  iooo-$6.00.  Premier  Ckesa- 

peako  and  others  100-$l.00.  1 000  $5. 00.  Everbearing 
Mastodon  Luckystrike  100 -$1.25.  1000-$7.00.  All  post¬ 
paid.  J.  F.  TRUITT,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


QAnJ  Ton  Ponte  ,or  our  best  Red  Toned  Iris, 
oena  ten  uenis  labeled  and  postpaid. 

A.  B.  KjATKAMIER,  MACED0N,  NEW  YORK 

NARCISSUS,  .JONQUILS,  anti  DAFFODILS, 
in  mixtures  for  naturalizing  or  garden.  $2  25 — 100.  *15  00 
—1000.  H.  DEWHURST,  Box  219,  R.3,  Petersburg, Va. 


FRUIT  TREES  &  SHRUBS  fass  Nurseries,  lianftvIIle.N  Y- 
Horse  Radish  Roots  baTif&.  ^Hor^ii 

planting.  Warren  Shinn,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  SI..  New  York 


Accident  Insurance 

That  Protects  You 
At  Home — At  Work — At  Play 
WHILE  TRAVELING 
For  Only  $3.00  Per  Year 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE 
CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now 
secure  Accident  Insurance  Protection  that 
actually  covers  all  accidents  to  which  the 
ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  only  $3.00  per  year.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed 
particularly  for  people  on  the  farm  it  offers 
liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in 
farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks 
total  disability  resulting  from  such  acci¬ 
dents.  No  wrecking  necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all 
other  accidents — -in  or  out  of  business  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries 
while  intoxicated,  while  riding  motorcycle, 
while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in  airplane, 
etc. ;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total 

disability. 

NO  EXAMINATION  NECESSARY 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  this 
wonderful  policy. 

M.  G.  Charles,  Agent.  The  Century  Indemnity  Co. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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It  Doesn’t 
Pass  the 
BuekS 

There  is  no  alibi  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  Western  Lubaloy  car¬ 
tridge.  Hold  properly  and  it 
will  do  its  job!  Western  Luba¬ 
loy  soft-point  bullets  for  the 
.270  Winchester,  .30**06,  .30- 
40  and  .300  Savage  are  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  deer  and 
other  thin-skinned  animals. 
Equally  effective  bullet  types 
are  supplied  in  .30  Winches¬ 
ter  and  all  other  sizes  suitable 
for  deer; 

For  accuracy,  uniformity,  and 
terrific  impact  always  shoot 
Western.  Mail  the  Coupon  for 
helpful  free  folder.  Just  write. 

Western  Cartridge  Company 
Dept.  J-74.  East  Alcoa,  Illinois 


Lubaloy 

(IU0R1CATINO  ALLOY]  ** 

DEER  LOADS 
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Western  Cartridge  Compant, 

Dept. J-74,  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

Send  me  your  free  folder  describing  the  advantages  | 
of  Western  Lubaloy  cartridges. 

Name .  I 

Street  or  R.F.D .  J 

Post  Office . State .  | 
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SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 
BY  MAIL 

Accounts  can  be  opened  and  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  made  by  mail  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  llank.  Operated  under  strict  Massa¬ 
chusetts  laws.  No  stockholders — all  dividends 
go  to  depositors.  $1  opens  an  account.  Inter¬ 
est  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  You  may 
open  an  account  in  one  name  or  a  joint  ac¬ 
count  in  two  names. 

Write  for  Folder  Regarding  Banking  By  Mail 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Boylston  St.,  Beslan.  Mass. 


GREAT  OAKS 
FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


More  About  Timothy 

Timothy  is  a  grass  which  will  grow 
well  under  widely  varying  climatic  and 
cultural  conditions.  What  may  prove 
most  satisfactory  in  the  Vermont  up¬ 
lands  may  not  be  possible  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  altitude  here  is  about  1,700  feet. 
The  soil  is  mostly  a  medium  to  heavy 
slate  and  limestone  loam,  still  showing 
traces  of  the  deep  organic  soils  of  swamp 
lands.  Fifty  to  60  years  ago  our  present 
level  meadow  of  some  80  acres  was  an 
alder  swamp.  Here  the  soil  varies  in 
both  depth  and  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  Potatoes  and  corn  both  grow  well 
on  much  of  it.  but  in  wet  years  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  part  of  the  Spring  and  Fall 
it  cannot  be  handled.  The  remainder  of 
the  tillage  land  is  finite  rolling,  running 
to  steep  sidehill  in  places.  This  rolling 
land  has  been  cultivated  much  longer  and 
therefore  requires  a  different  treatment, 
to  get  heavy  stands  of  Timothy.  It  is  of 
this  older  soil  that  I  will  write. 

Much  of  our  land  is  plowed  in  the 
Spring,  since  the  heavy  snows  of  the 
Winter  hold  until  late  in  April  and  then 
go  off  with  a  rush  doing  much  damage  by 
erosion.  Crop  land  is  preferably  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  manured  during  the  Winter 
with  as  much  straw  incorporated  as  can 
be  harrowed  in  during  the  process  of  fit¬ 
ting  the  ground.  This  practice,  although 
not  proven,  seems  to  start  the  snow  melt¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  as  the  snow 
becomes  thinner  it  melts  between  the 
forkfuls  of  manure,  leaving  the  snow  and 
ice  directly  under  the  manure  to  aid  in 
preventing  erosion.  Tiffe  application  of 
manure  in  the  Winter  aids  our  Spring 
work,  prevents  erosion,  and  insures  a 
thorough  incorporation  through  the  soil. 
If  the  slope  is  excessively  steep  the  land 
should  be  handled  so  that  there  will  be  a 
cover  crop  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
erosion.  The  cover  crop  in  itself  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  since  Timothy  responds  equally 
well  with  other  crops,  when  supplied 
with  a  lot  of  organic  matter.  Many 
fields  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  grow 
only  one  or  two  good  hay  crops  will  be 
found  to  produce  four  or  more  crops  of 
a  better  quality  if  the  organic  matter  of 
tiie  soil  is  increased  until  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  loose  and  friable.  This  organic 
matter  is  an  absolute  essential  in  main¬ 
taining  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil,  and  good  grass  or  hay  cannot  be 
produced  unless  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  water  during  the  growing  period. 

Our  rotation  is  not  fixed  since  the  soil 
varies  widely  on  the  various  fields  and 
also  since  our  feed  requirements  vary 
from  year  to  year.  On  some  fields  we 
may  grow  corn  and  potatoes  or  other 
cash  crops  on  alternating  years  for  three 
to  six  years,  adding  manure  or  a  cover 
crop  each  year  to  increase  the  organic 
content  of  the  soil.  Following  such  treat¬ 
ment  we  seed  to  oats  or  barley,  usually 
the  latter,  using  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre  and  seed  down  with  six  pounds  of  j 
clover  and  six  of  Timothy  per  acre.  The 
only  purpose  we  have  in  using  clover  is 
to  let  it  supply  part  of  the  nitrogen  for 
the  Timothy  and  of  course  everyone 
knows  it  is  an  excellent  feed  for  dairy 
cows. 

Occasionally  we  seed  without  a  nurse 
crop  if  for  any  reason  we  want  a  heavy 
crop  of  nutritious  grass  and  clover  for 
Fall  feeding  in  the  barn.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  increase  the  seeding  to 
about  12  to  15  lbs.  of  clover  and  10  lbs. 
of  Timothy  per  acre.  When  this  method 
is  used,  it  is  wise  to  top-dress  after  the 
seed  is  sown  with  a  finely  pulverized  coat 
of  manure,  fine  chopped  straw  or  swale 
hay.  This  tends  to  prevent  the  drying 
out  of  the  top  soil  and  insures  a  much  I 
better  stand. 

In  this  section,  if  seeded  before  the  ! 
middle  of  June  we  are  pretty  sure  of  two 
tons  per  acre  of  excellent  hay  and  some 
seasons  we  have  got  as  high  as  four  tons  ! 
per  acre.  The  clover  and  Timothy  would 
he.  literally,  thick  as  lawn  grass  and  24 
to  30  inches  high.  The  tonnage  from 
this  combination  is  not  as  great  as  that  I 
from  the  annuals,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
milk  production  it  is  far  ahead  of  any 
annual  which  we  are  able  to  grow,  and 
it  saves  the  labor  and  expense  of  refitting 
the  soil  necessary  if  growing  annuals  for 
feed.  It  has  still  other  advantages,  in 
that  it  makes  an  excellent  green  feed,  can 
he  cured  for  hay  (weather  permitting)  or 
can  be  cut  into  the  silo  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  only  crop  which  we  can  \ 
grow  that  is  equally  well  relished  in  all 
three  ways. 

No  one  will  question  the  superiority  of 
well-cured  legumes  for  a  dairyman’s  crop, 
but  in  those  sections  where  legumes  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  grown,  Timothy  is.  in 
my  estimation,  the  dairyman’s  salvation. 
Since  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  from  about  5.5  per  cent  to 
9  per  cent  or  more  by  application  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  tonnage  50  to  100  per 
cent,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
dairyman  to  pay  much  more  attention  to 
the  production  of  his  hay  crop.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production  from  fertilized  ! 
Timothy  hay  over  unfertilized  hay  is  well 
demonstrated. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  three  essentials  j 
of  good  Timothy  hay  are :  Plenty  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter .  in  the  soil,  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  and  harvest 
it  before  it  blooms.  akthpr  i..  stone.  j 

Orange  County.  Vt.  ‘ 
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By  chance,  they  reached  the 
corner  at  the  same  time  — 
one  in  the  car  he  had  been 
driving  for  several  years  and 
the  other  in  his  Ford  V-  8.  The 
neighbor  in  the  old  car  hailed 
the  other  —  got  out  and  came 
over  to  have  a  chat. 

4’Say,  Charley,’’  he  said, 
“how  do  you  like  that  Ford 
^  -  8  you  got  ?  My  car’s  getting 
pretty  old  and  the  wife  and  I 
have  been  thinking  quite  a  bit 
about  getting  a  new  one.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  real  car,  John, 
it's  a  real  car.  Best  one  I  ever 
drove.  What  I  like  about  it  is 
that  it’s  not  afraid  of  a  tough 
stretch  of  road  or  a  hill.  And 
I  swear,  it  eats  less  gas 
than  any  car  I  ever 
owned.” 


And  so  they  talked  for  some 
time.  They  talked  about  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Ford  and  its 
V-  8  engine.  About  how  it  was 
just  about  built  to  order  for 
the  farmer.  And  how  Henry 
Ford  had  boosted  values,  but 
kept  prices  down.  John  got 
into  Charley’s  car  and  drove  it 
a  way  down  the  road.  Then  he 
bought  one  for  himself. 

Features  of  the  Neiv  Ford  Y-8 

Only  car  under  $2500'  with  a  V-type 
eight-cylinder  engine.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  car  that  Ford  has  ever  built. 
More  room,  front  and  rear,  than  any 
other  low-priced  car.  Rides  easily  be¬ 
cause  of  Ford  transverse  springs,  newly 
designed  spring  leaves  and  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers.  Combines  speed  and 
power  with  reliability.  Carries 
on  that  old  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  tradition  that  a  Ford 
car  is  the  farmer’s  car. 


NEW  FORD  V-8 

We  have  several  new  booklets  on  the  Ford  V-8  car  and  Ford  V-8  truck.  Also 
literature  describing  the  Ford  Exchange  Service  (plan  whereby  you  can  trade 
your  present  Ford  Model  A  or  B  or  V-8  engine  and  certain  other  units  for 
factory-reconditioned  units  at  small  cost).  These  booklets  are  free  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  you  on  request.  This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3670  Schaefer  Road.  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  free  booklets  on  the  subjects  checked  below'. 

New'  Ford  V-8 - New  Ford  \-8  Truck _ Ford  Exchange  Service _ 

Nome _ _ _ _ _ 

Route _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office - State _ __ 

•  • 
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The  (Optimum)  Soil  Reac¬ 
tions  (pH  Values)  for  the 
Growth  of  Different 
Plants 

BY  DR.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

Part  I. 

So-called  “sour”  soils  are  now  generally 
referred  to  as  acid — it  means  the  same 
thing.  . 

The  term  “pH  value”  is  now  generally 
used  in  discussing  acid,  neutral,  or  alka¬ 
line  (sweet)  soils.  Those  having  a  pH 
value  of  7  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
(the  reverse  of  acid).  If  they  range 
from  slightly  above  7  to  7.5  or  8  they  are 
slightly  to  moderately  alkaline,  and  if 
from  8  to  9  or  higher  they  are  moderate¬ 
ly  to  very  alkaline.  A  soil  with  a  pH 
value  ranging  just  under  7  and  down  to 
6  is  slightly  to  moderately  acid ;  if  rang¬ 
ing  prom  pH  6  down  to  pH  5  it  is  mod¬ 
erately  to  strongly  acid,  and  if  it  ranges 
from  a  little  below  5  to  4  it  is  very  acid 
and  if  much  below  4  it  is  extremely  acid. 
Soils  seldom  react  to  below  3.5  to  3. 

The  degree  of  injury  to  plants  caused 
by  a  very  wide  departure  from  pH  7.  in 
either  direction,  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
plant,  the  physical  character  of  the  soil, 
and  how  well  it  is  buffered.  The  hydrous 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  and 
the  finest  (colloidal)  organic  residues 
from  manure  and  plant  decay  are  the 
chief  buffering  materials,  though  ground 
limestone  added  to  the  soil  serves  as  a 
buffer  against  acidity.  In  a  word,  a  soil 
well  supplied  with  humus  from  the  turn¬ 
ing  under  of  crops  or  animal  manures 
will  injure  plants  less  at  any  given  very 
high  or  very  low  pH  value  than  would  a 
purely  mineral  soil  of  identical  texture. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pH 
value  of  a  soil  may  vary  somewhat  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  .5  to  1.  With  this  fact 
in  mind  as  well  as  differences  due  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  buffering,  as 
well  as  those  caused  by  the  different  soil 
textures,  it  is  obvious  that  a  careful 
check  should  be  made  once  or  twice  a 
year,  by  at  least  one  of  the  simple  color 
tests,  so  that  the  chemical  reaction  of  the 
various  fields  may  be  maintained  in  con¬ 
dition,  as  concerns  pH  value,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  returns  from  the  manure 
and  fertilizer  used.  Manure  is  at  first 
alkaline  but  later  may  have  an  acid  ef¬ 
fect.  Fertilizers  containing  sodium  and 
calcium  nitrates  make  soils  less  acid,  and 
those  having  most  of  their  nitrogen  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia  make  them  material¬ 
ly  more  acid.  If  lime  is  needed  to  raise 
the  pH  value  to  a  point  favorable  to  the 
particular  kind  of  plant  to  be  grown  it 


should  be  applied  without  further  delay 
in  order  to  prevent  greatly  decreased 
yields. 

In  some  cases  even  plants  of  the  same 
genus  vary  somewhat  in  their  lime  re¬ 
quirements  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
varieties  of  roses,  lupines,  strawberries, 
pines  and  many  other  plants. 

Certain  plants  that  on  very  acid  soils 
would  respond  to  heavy  liming,  were  it 
not  for  certain  disease,  must  be  limed  at 
a  light  rate,  whereas  even  heavier  liming 
of  other  plants  on  the  same  soil  may  less¬ 
en  the  injury  from  another  disease.  In 
other  cases  too  heavy  liming  causes  a  dis¬ 
coloration  and  unhealthy  condition  of 
plants,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  lime  in 
rendering  such  elements  as  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese,  which  are  essential  to  health  and 
vigorous  growth,  so  insoluble  that  the 
plants  can’t  take  up  enough  of  them. 

In  order  to  aid  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  using  lime  wisely,  and 
in  proper  amounts  to  insure  the  greatest 
profit  with  each  kind  of  crop  grown, 
there  are  given  below  the  approximate 
pH  values  that  are  usually  considered 
best  for  the  different  kinds  of  plants.  It 
will  be  well  to  preserve  this  alphabetical¬ 
ly-arranged  list  for  future  reference. 

Alfalfa.  —  A  survey  of  200  Swedish 
farms  has  shown  that  Alfalfa  grew  best 
where  the  pH  value  was  between  7  and 
7.5.  As  the  pH  value  dropped  from  7  to 

4.5  there  was  a  continual  decrease  in 
growth.  At  pH  4.5  and  lower  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  establish  Alfalfa. 
Another  Swedish  authority  gives  pH  6.5 
to  7  as  best  for  this  crop.  This  agrees 
with  American  experience. 

Asparagus.  —  The  remarkable  benefit 
from  liming  asparagus  as  reported  by  the 
II.  I.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on 
soils  with  a  pH  value  of  4.3  to  4.5  as  well 
as  the  practical  experience  of  practical 
growers  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere, 
indicates  that  a  pH  value  of  6  to  7  is 
advisable. 

Asters. — The  Rhode  Island  experiments 
indicate  that  a  pH  value  of  5.8  to  6.8 
would  be  advisable.  A  pH  value  as  low 
as  4.5  affects  them  most  unfavorably. 

Azaleas. — See  treatment  for  Rhododen¬ 
dron.  The  varieties  seem  to  differ  some¬ 
what  in  their  susceptibility  to  injury  by 
liming. 

Azotobacter.  —  These  beneficial,  free- 
living,  nitrogen-assimilating  organisms  re¬ 
quire  for  their  nitrogen-fixing  capacity  a 
pH  value  of  6  or  higher.  For  this  reason 
it  is  important  to  use  enough  lime  to 
maintain  the  most  favorable  conditions  in 
all  cases,  where  such  pH  values  suit  the 
crops  to  be  grown,  for  it  will  lessen  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  purchased. 

Apples. — At  pH  4.5  Baldwin  trees  were 
injured  somewhat  less  than  the  Golden 
Sweet.  A  pH  value  above  5.5  is  prob¬ 


ably  desirable  or  still  higher,  if  cover 
crops  are  grown  that  require  a  higher 
pH,  for  the  maintenance  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  orchard  soils,  has  been  shown  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  be  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  Sulphur  sprays  and  dusts  increase 
the  soil  acidity  in  orchards. 

Balsams. — Judging  by  the  injury  to 
them  at  pH  4.5  it  is  probable  that  a  pH 
value  of  5.8  to  6.5  would  be  favorable. 

Barley. — French  authorities  say  that 
if  a  fertilizer  is  used  containing  muriate 
of  potash  the  pH  value  of  the  soil  should 
be  maintained  above  6,  for  otherwise  the 
yield  will  be  materially  lessened.  Swedish 
writers  say,  hold  the  pH  slightly  above 
7.  Sandy  soils  should  be  held  under  7, 
for  high  alkalinity  may  prevent  the 
plants  from  taking  up  enough  manga¬ 
nese  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  The  same  authorities  say  that  on 
well-buffered  loams  the  pH  value  may  be 
raised  to  slightly  below  8  without  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  sort  arising. 

Beans. — String,  or  snap  beans  are  more 
in  need  of  lime  on  very  acid  soils  than 
Lima  beans,  yet  on  soils  ranging  from  5.5 
down  to  a  pH  of  4.5  or  lower  they  are  all 
likely  to  be  injured.  A  pH  of  5.8  to  6.5 
or  slightly  higher  is  indicated  as  best,  al¬ 
though  the  common  white  pea  bean  will 
endure  more  acidity  than  the  snap  varie¬ 
ties  or  the  Horticultural  bean.  At  the 
Long  Island  Experiment  Station  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  the  yields  of  snap  beans 
increased  as  the  pH  value  was  raised 
from  4.5  to  5.5.  At  the  R.  I.  Experiment 
Station  Golden  Wax  and  Horticultural 
beans  on  a  soil  with  a  pH  value  of  about 

4.5  were  greatly  helped  by  heavy  liming, 
common  White  Pea  beans  were  helped 
much  less  and  for  a  year  or  more  Lima 
beans  were  injured. 

Beech  Trees. — Beech  trees  usually  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  lime  and  a  pH  value 
from  5.8  to  6.8  or  7  is  probably  better 
than  greater  acidity. 

Beets. — In  France  on  heavy  plateau 
soils  the  best  pH  value  for  beets  was  7.2 
to  7.5  and  even  where  such  soils  wrere 
slightly  acid  the  yield  dropped  off  10  per 
cent.  In  Ireland  the  pH  range  between 
which  sugar  beets  could  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  was  from  5.3  to  7.8.  In  more  acid 
soil  they  were  of  poor  quality  and  above 
7.8,  and  higher,  crown  root-rot  disease 
became  serious.  The  best  reaction  is  giv¬ 
en  as  6.5.  Wessels  at  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  on  Long  Island,  was  able 
by  raising  the  pH  of  the  soil  from  5  to 
6.1  to  increase  the  beet  yield  135.9  per 
cent,  and  he  mentions  pH  5.8  to  6.2  as 
the  best  limits.  At  the  R.  I.  Station  Hart¬ 
well  found  that  liming  to  alkalinity,  or 
near  that  point,  caused  the  beets  to  be¬ 
come  diseased  because  of  not  getting 
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enough  manganese,  which  the  lime  had 
rendered  insoluble. 

Birch  Trees. — The  common  gray  birch 
at  the  R.  I.  Station  at  pH  4.5  was  in¬ 
jured  by  heavy  liming.  There  seems  to 
be  no  usual  limit  of  acidity  that  it  can¬ 
not  endure.  Other  species  may  possibly 
react  differently. 

Blackberry. — The  variety,  Snyder,  at 
the  R.  I.  Station,  yielded  better  at  pH 

4.5  than  after  heavy  liming. 

Broccoli. — About  the  same  pH  as  for 
cabbage. 

Broom  Corn.  —  The  degree  of  injury 
known  to  result  at  pH  4.5  and  the  re¬ 
markable  benefit  from  liming  in  Rhode 
Island  suggest  a  pH  value  from  5.8  to 

6.5. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Same  pH  as  for 
cabbage. 

Buckwheat.  —  While  buckwheat  can 
make  some  growth  at  pH  4.5,  or  possibly 
lower,  it  does  much  better  if  the  pH 
value  is  raised  to  between  6  and  7,  as 
recommended  by  Olson  in  Sweden.  A 
still  higher  pH  value  lessens  the  yield 
materially.  The  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  agreement  with  German  experi¬ 
menters,  finds  that  the  growing  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  if  removed  from  the  soil,  lowers 
the  pH  value  materially  because  of  re¬ 
moving  so  much  lime  and  increasing  the 
acidity. 

Cabbage. — Jensen  gives  pH  6  as  best 
for  the  cabbage  but  on  well-buffered  soils 
it  may  even  be  6.8.  On  soils  with  low 
pH  values  the  cabbage,  and  other  of  the 
closely  related  cruciferous  plants,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  development  of  the  serious 
finger-and-toe  (club-foot)  disease,  for 
wrhich  the  best  known  remedy  is  heavy 
liming. 

Calendula. — A  favorable  pH  value  is 
believed  to  be  from  5.6  to  6.5.  The  Ohio 
Station  reports  that  by  their  growth  they 
make  acid  soils  less  acid  or  alkaline  soils 
more  alkaline. 

Cantaloupe. — A  pH  of  5.8  to  6.8  is 
usually  highly  favorable  and  preferably 
nearer  the  upper  limit.  At  the  R.  I.  Sta¬ 
tion  they  could  not  be  grown  at  a  pH  of 

4.5,  but  grew  splendidly  after  a  heavy 
application  of  lime  was  made. 

Carrots. — A  good  pH  range  for  carrots 
is  believed  to  be  5.8  to  6.8.  The  Long 
Orange  appears  to  be  able  to  endure  more 
acidity  than  the  White  Belgian. 

Cauliflower. — Wessels  of  the  L.  I.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  Cornell  University 
upon  raising  the  pH  of  the  soil  from  5.4 
to  6.1  increased  the  crop  88  per  cent.  He 
says  the  best  pH  value  seemed  to  be  from 

5.5  to  6.6.  The  varieties  appear  to  differ 
somewhat  in  their  pH  requirement. 

Chard  ( Swiss) .  —  Same  pH  as  for 
beets. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Perfect  Wintering  of  Bees 

I  cannot  refrain  from  replying  to  M. 
G.  F.’s  article  on  “Bee  and  Honey  Con¬ 
ditions”  in  your  July  7  issue.  This  writer 
says  that  in  New  York  State  “at  least 
20  per  cent  of  the  bees  winter-killed  and 
some  lost  practically  all  they  had.  Of 
those  that  did  come  through  at  least  30 
per  cent  died  of  Spring  dwindling  or  lack 
of  food.”  etc.  This  means  a  total  loss  of 
half  the  bees  in  the  State.  All  New 
England  suffered  equally  severe  losses, 
and  Rhode  Island  reported  a  loss  of  90 
per  cent.  All  beekeepex-s  within  many 
miles  of  me  lost  every  bee,  except  two 
who  wintered  in  cellars. 

State  Inspector  A.  G.  Gould  stated 
that  “the  past  Winter  upset  all  theories 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  wintering  bees." 
to  which  I  do  not  agree,  because  I  have 
wintered  a  total  of  exactly  566  colonies 
by  one  and  the  same  method  in  the  last 
12  years  (and  we  have  had  all  sorts  of 
Winters  in  the  time),  without  the  loss 
of  one.  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
is  one  “best  method”  that  has  not  beeix 
“upset”  by  last  Winter  or  any  other 
Winter.  This  is  not  boasting,  it  is  simply 
stating  facts  and,  as  I  have  a  complete 
record  and  history  of  every  colony  and 
every  queen  to  prove  it.  I  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  saying,  “believe  it  or  not !” 

I  have  been  sneered  at  by  many  bee¬ 
keepers  for  my  insistence  that  a  good 
cellar,  with  a  good  manager  back  of  it,  is 
the  only  safe  aixd  sane  method  of  winter¬ 
ing  bees  in  this  climate  (Connecticut). 
A  properly  constructed  cellar,  properly 
managed,  does  not  kill  bees,  regardless  of 
outside  conditions.  A  bee  cellar  made  of 
“any  old  thing”  that  produces  right  con¬ 
ditions  and  brings  bees  through  100  per 
cent  perfect,  is  a  good  cellar,  and  one 
made  of  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
materials  that  delivers  dead  bees  in  the 
Spring  is  a  mighty  poor  cellar.  My  bee 
cellar  is  under  my  house,  between  the 
main  cellar  (in  which  is  the  steam  heat¬ 
er)  and  the  vegetable  cellai*,  which  is  cold 
hut  not  freezing,  and  tenxpei-atures  are 
easily  regulated.  But,  you  say,  “I  am 
not  so  situated  that  I  can  do  this,”  which 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  exactly  as  I  do  nor  to  follow  my  lay¬ 
out  to  the  letter;  the  same  results  can 
be  obtained  in  practically  all  ordinary 
cellars.  “Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,”  but  most  beekeepers  haven't  the 
“will.”  My  little  cellar  will  winter  80 
colonies,  but  it  could  be  made  to  take 
more  than  a  hundred  very  easily.  Bee- 
keepers  with  several  hundred  colonies  can 
well  affoi'd  to  build  a  special  cellar;  I 
know  of  one  who  lost  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  bees  last  Winter, 
besides  the  bumper  crop  of  honey  that 
this  fine  season  has  offered. 

The  Winter  of  1933-34  was  the  worst 
bee-killer  for  the  outside  winterer  that 
this  part  of  the  country  ever  knew,  but 
all  Winters  look  alike  in  a  good  cellar, 
and  I  never  had  bees  conxe  out  in  as  fine 
condition  as  they  did  this  Spring.  They 
built  up  to  swarming  strength  two  weeks 
before  the  clover  flow  started,  and  have 
since  pulled  in  the  largest  crop  of  the 
linest  clover  honey  I  ever  had — thanks  to 
the  cellar  that  saved  their  lives. 

Another  advantage  of  cellar  wintering 
is  the  gi'eat  saving  of  stores.  I  weigh 
every  colony  when  they  go  in  in  the  Fall 
and '  again  when  they  come  out  in  the 
Spring  and  know  exactly  what  each  one 
consumes.  For  several  years  they  have 
consumed  an  average  of  less  than  50 
cents'  worth  of  sugar  syrup  (an  absolute¬ 
ly  safe  Winter  food),  whereas  the  out¬ 
side  winterer,  leaving  honey  for  food, 
loses  several  dollars  per  colony  in  the 
honey  lie  could  turn  into  money  if  the 
bees  didn't  eat  it,  and  then,  perhaps, 
loses  the  bees,  too.  As  the  syrup  is  all 
consumed  two  months  before  any  surplus 
is  put  into  the  supei's  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  of  the  syrup  into  the 
honey.  1  never  rob  a  brood  chamber  of 
honey  and  substitute  sugar  syrup;  there 
are  always  enough  empty  cells  from 
which  the  last  brood  emerged  to  hold  all 
the  syrup  necessary  to  carry  them 
through  the  Winter  in  a  good  cellar,  and 
their  honey  is  saved  for  Spring  brood 
rearing. 

Wintering  bees  outside  is  full  of  “if" 
and  “perhaps;”  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  and  who  says  the  elements 
are  not  treacherous?  The  outside  win¬ 
terer  expects  good  results  if  the  weather 
man  lets  his  bees  have  two  or  three  good 
flights  during  the  Winter;  if  ice  doesn’t 
freeze  the  entrances  shut ;  if  the  stores 
hold  out  and  if  they  are  of  good  quality ; 
if  skxxnks  and  mice  do  ixot  raise  havoc 
with  them ;  if  they  are  iix  a  sheltered  lo¬ 
cation ;  if  they  are  packed  properly  (aixd 
this  is  some  job)  ;  and  if  and  few  more 
“if’s”  don’t  happen  along  xxixexpectedly. 
Not  one  of  these  “ifs”  troubles  the  cellar 
winterer. 

Who  knows  that  next  Winter  lxxay  not 
be  as  bad  as  the  last  one?  But  whatever 
it  may  be,  my  bees  will  be  contented  and 
happy  and  ready  for  bxisiness  “in  the 
good  old  Summer  time.” 

Why  do  so  many  who  fall  down  oix 
their  first,  second  or  eveix  third  attempt 
at  cellar  wintering,  throw  up  their  hands 
in  disgust  aixd  say  “it  can’t  be  done,” 
then  go  back  to  the  outside  method,  cost¬ 
ing  many  times  the  cellar  way,  lose  some 
of  their  bees  practically  every  Winter, 
and  all  of  them  a  Winter  like  the  last. 


and  still  stick  to  it  year  after  year?  I 
am  convinced  that  P.  T.  Baruum  was 
right  and  that  far  too  many  beekeepers 
“like  to  be  humbugged !”  If  they  would 
spend  half  as  much  time,  thought,  energy 
and  money  perfecting  a  satisfactory  Win¬ 
ter  l-epository  for  their  bees,  that  they 
do  trying  to  winter  outside,  and  stick  to 
it,  they  would  save  bees,  honey  and  dol¬ 
lars. 

No,  the  past  Winter  did  not  “upset  all 
theories  as  to  the  best  method  of  win¬ 
tering  bees”  for  me,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  changing  my  “theory.” 

c.  H.  PEASE. 


Trouble  With  Pump 

My  water  line  does  not  work  just 
right.  The  pipe  I  had  in  before  worked 
well,  but  it  was  galvanized  pipe,  and  it  got 
so  rusty  I  took  it  up  and  put  in  all  cop¬ 
per,  the  same  size  pipe,  but  it  does  not 
work  as  it  did  before  The  pump  seems 
to  work  well  for  around  two  or  three  12- 
quart  pails  of  writer,  and  then  it  gets 
balky  and  will  not  pump  much  water. 
Sometimes  it  stops  altogether,  and  I  have 
to  pump  quite  a  lot  and  then  it  will 
pump  well  again.  When  it  does  not 
pump  well  the  handle  of  the  pump  seems 
to  want  to  conxe  up  and  wrill  not  stay  all 
the  way  down.  I  thought  perhaps  I  have 
not  got  holes  enough  in  the  pipe  and 
that  pump  does  not  get  water  fast  enough 
in  the  pipe,  and  for  that  reason  gets  air 
in  the  pipe.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

A  doctor  relies  upon  the  symptoms  ex¬ 
hibited  by  his  patient  to  point  out  the 
reason  for  sickness.  In  a  similar  way 
the  action  of  a  pump  that  fails  to  work 
properly  will  often  indicate  the  trouble. 
When  the  pump  handle  returns  to  an  up¬ 
right  position  when  it  is  released  after 
pumping  is  finished  two  possible  troubles 
are  indicated :  the  lower  valve  in  the 
cylinder  is  defective  or  stuck,  or  thei'e  is 
difficulty  in  getting  water  through  the 
pipe  line  froixi  the  wrell. 

If  the  handle  raises  slowly  to  aix  up- 
right  position  it  usually  indicates  that  the 
valve  iix  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
either  worn  so  that  it  leaks,  or  that  it  is 
prevented  from  closing  properly  due  to 
sand  or  gravel  xxnder  it.  In  either  case 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  leaks  past  it, 
and  the  handle  is  raised  up  as  the  plunger 
follows  the  water  down.  Where  this  con¬ 
dition  exists  attention  to  this  valve  will 
xisually  remedy  the  troxxble. 

If  the  pump  works  with  a  l-ubbery  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  handle  flies  up  as  soon  as 
released  it  indicates  that  water  cannot 
reach  the  cylinder  fast  enough.  This  con¬ 
dition  may  be  due  to  too  long  a  suction 
lift,  to  too  small  a  suction  pipe,  to  a 
jam  or  sharp  bend,  or  anything  that  tends 
to  obstnict  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
pipe.  The  fact  that  this  pump  works 
satisfactorily  for  a  short  time  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  pipe  luxe  itself  is  all 
right.  I  would  suggest  checking  the  wa¬ 
ter  level  in  the  well.  The  continued  dry 
weather  may  have  lowered  the  water  ta¬ 
ble  to  the  point  where  it  makes  pumping 
difficult  after  a  few  pails  have  been 
drawn  and  the  water  level  lowered  slight¬ 
ly.  A  well  of  snxall  diameter  will  pump 
down  rapidly.  Frothy  water  coining 
from  the  pump  spout  after  continxied 
pumping  would  point  to  this  condition. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


A  farmer  near  Pryor,  Oklahoma,  was  in  the  midst 
of  threshing.  Crew  and  everything  on  hand  and  the 
work  going  along  in  good  shape.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
breakdown.  It  looked  as  if  the  balance  of  the  day 
would  he  lost. 

But  a  hurried  telephone  call  was  made  to  the 
nearest  implement  dealer.  Yes,  he  had  the  part  and 
would  send  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  the  grain  was  rolling  out  of  the  machine  again. 

By  way  of  the  telephone,  your  voice  can  do  an 
errand  miles  away  in  a  few  minutes — can  save  impor¬ 
tant  hours  and  miles  of  travel.  Can  represent  you 
at  the  market  in  a  business  deal.  And  can  summon 
doctor,  veterinarian,  neighbor  at  any  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  the  need  is  urgent. 
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SHAWhTRACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  in  effect 
but  can't  be  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Plows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and'  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  3c  per  hr 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec- 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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FARQUHAR  HARROWS 

You  also  get  EXTRA  VALUE  in  this 
Harrow  .  .  .  Because  you  get  these  outstand¬ 
ing  features — The  Famous  FARQUHAR 
steel  frame  .  .  .  either  in  pipe  or  channel  bar 
type.  Hardened  spring  steel  teeth  of 
standard  size.  Will  not  buckle.  Easy  to  use 
.  .  .  either  with  team  or  tractor.  See  this 
FARQUHAR  HARROW  .  .  .  Then  you 
will  know  why  this  Harrow  costs  you  less  . . . 
and  makes  more  money  for  you. 


FARQUHAR  INTERCHANGE¬ 
ABLE  GRAIN  DRILL 

meets  the  needs  of  the  modern  farmer — Up- 
to-date  in  design  and  performance,  there  is  no 
more  adaptable  Grain  Drill  built  Many  new 
and  outstanding  features  are  provided  in  the 
new  and  improved  model — 

A  drill  that  will  prove  its  worth  to  you  over 
many  years  of  trouble-free  operation. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Harrow  Catalog 


Mail  Coupon  for  new  Catalog 


FARQUHAR 

ALL  STEEL  -  NON  WRAP 

MANURE  SPREADER 

A  real  money  maker  for  you  .  .  .  because  IT  SHREDS  FINER— 
SPREADS  WIDER  AND  MORE  EVENLY  .  .  .  YOU  ALSO 
GET  these  exclusive  and  patented  features  ...  at  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  Spreader!  NON-WRAP — Lighter  draft — Positive  clutch 
drive — Floor  bottom  boiled  in  oil — and  TWELVE  other  outstand* 
ing  features. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Catalog 


FARQUHAR 

YORK,  PA. 
Box  230G 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tins  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wc  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  SUGGEST  two  brief  laws  for  the  present 
Administration  and  the  next  Congress : 

1. — The  AAA  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

2. — The  NRA  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

These  would  be  the  shortest  statutes  on  record. 
We  believe  they  would  be  the  most  popular  laws  on 
the  books  to  date. 

When  President  lloosevelt  asked  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  in  these  alphabetical  acts,  he  said 
that  they  were  purely  experimental,  and  if  they  did 
not  work  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  The 
implication  was  that  he  would  ask  to  have  them 
repealed.  The  resentment  of  the  public  against 
them  has  been  focussed  on  General  Johnson  and 
Prof.  Tugwell  as  head  of  the  “brain  trust.”  These 
targets  are  gone.  The  annoyance  and  expense  and 
damage  they  do  will  hereafter  be  the  President’s 
responsibility,  and  with  the  buffers  gone,  the  shafts 
of  complaint  and  resentment  will  be  pointed  directly 
at  him.  It  will  serve  the  President  as  well  as  the 
people  to  wipe  these  expensive  and  trouble-making 
bureaus  off  the  national  slate. 

* 

1IE  picture  on  our  cover  this  week,  and  article 
on  first  reading  page  concern  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  to  fruit-growers.  No  one 
knows  just  why  these  bud  sports  occur,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  frequent  to  make  looking  for  them  worth 
while.  Differences  in  color  are  most  noticeable,  but 
quality  variation  may  occur.  We  remember  that  in 
boyhood  there  was  a  famous  Baldwin  tree,  superior 
in  both  color  and  quality  to  any  other  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  where  Baldwins  were  abundant.  Some 
sporadic  grafting  from  it  was  done  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  all  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared. 
It  should  have  been  systematically  propagated.  Its 
loss  is  a  real  loss  to  horticulture.  The  purpose  of 
the  article  is  to  induce  fruit-growers  to  look  for 
these  variations  in  apples  at  harvest  time,  so  that 
sports  of  value  are  not  lost. 

* 

HE  New  Jersey  fresh  egg  law,  now  in  force 
about  three  months,  appears  to  be  working  well. 
It  is  not  loaded  down  with  a  lot  of  technicalities, 
but  merely  provides  that  eggs  shall  not  be  sold  as 
fresh  unless  actually  so.  Fresh  means  eggs  sold  a 
few  days  after  they  are  laid.  This  gives  the  egg 
farms  of  the  State  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  their 
special  quality  of  newness,  as  buyers  are  ready  to 
pay  for  this  when  assured  of  the  fact.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  that  these  eggs  at  the  three  auctions  in 
the  State  sell  regularly  at  four  cents  or  more  above 
New  York  quotations  on  eggs  of  comparable  grades. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  active  in 
enforcement  of  the  law.  About  100  violators  have 
been  fined  nearly  $1,000  thus  far.  Records  of  a 
single  day’s  inspection  of  100  retail  stores  in  New 
Jersey  recently  show  that  only  four  of  them  were 
actually  violating  the  law,  whereas  early  inspections 
revealed  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  stores  were 
violating  it.  There  has  also  been  a  sharp  decrease 
in  the  number  of  retailers  who  verbally  sell  non¬ 
fresh  eggs  as  “fresh.” 

* 

OR  many  years  housekeepers  who  are  not  in 
close  touch  with  the  farm  have  been  taught  to 
avoid  lard  in  cooking  as  far  as  possible.  Some  of 
the  food  reformers  have  been  extremely  intolerant, 
considering  that  vegetable  fats  alone  were  whole¬ 
some  and  digestible.  We  have  always  considered 
lard  nutritious  and  economical,  and  it  certainly  has 
great  shortening  power.  Farm  housekeepers,  ac¬ 
customed  to  pure  home-rendered  lard,  know  its  vir¬ 
tues,  and  are  familiar  with  methods  of  using  it. 
The  Iowa  State  College  points  out  the  value  of  this 


fat  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “Use  Lard  as  Household 
Fat,”  which  includes  many  tested  recipes  in  which 
lard  is  used.  One  advantage  lard  possesses  over 
other  fats  is  its  “plastic  range,"  which  means  that 
it  may  be  worked  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures. 
It  may  be  taken  from  the  refrigerator  without  show¬ 
ing  the  brittleness  associated  with  many  other  fats, 
and  thus  is  more  readily  blended  with  flour.  As 
lard  contains  a  large  quantity  of  olein,  which  has 
a  melting  point  approximately  that  of  body  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  is  easily  digested  and  readily  absorbed. 
Rural  housekeepers  need  not  apologize  for  their  use 
of  lard,  in  spite  of  the  champions  of  vegetable  fats. 
Our  earlier  food  reformers  saw  little  virtue  in  lard, 
neither  had  they  ever  heard  of  vitamins.  Continued 
progress  in  scientific  nutrition  finds  virtue  in  some 
of  our  old  food  fashions,  and  in  making  proper  use 
of  lard  the  housekeeper  is  utilizing  a  valuable  food 
product,  as  well  as  doing  her  part  in  aiding  a  great 
native  industry. 

* 

IIE  Richmond,  Va.,  News-Lender  has  been  doing 
some  figuring  on  the  government’s  hog  regula¬ 
tion  plan.  A  summary  of  its  conclusions  follows : 

The  government  bought  and  slaughtered  6,200,000 
pigs  and  220,000  sows.  Approximately  100,000.000 
lbs.  of  pork  were  distributed  to  needy  families.  Pigs 
too  small  to  be  marketed  in  this  manner  were  con¬ 
verted  into  fertilizer.  Allowances  were  made  hog- 
growers  for  their  promises  not  to  breed  their  sows.  The 
result  avrs  a  drop  in  the  supply  of  new  pigs  in  1934. 
Here  in  Virginia  the  decline  last  Spring  Avas  97.000 
under  the  figures  for  1933,  and  this  Fall  the  decline 
below  totals  for  last  Autumn  will  probably  be  79,000. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  slaughter  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  non-breeding  Avould  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  raising  prices  to  a  level  that  AA'ould  yield  the 
producer  a  profit  Avithout  pinching  the  consumer.  But 
those  avIio  Avorked  out  this  plan  in  Washington  Avcre 
too  statistical  and.  paradoxically,  too  unscientific.  They 
assumed  that  production  could  be  determined  simply 
by  fixing  the  number  of  soaa's  ;  they  failed  to  make  rea¬ 
sonable  alloAvance  for  the  uncertain  factor  of  the  corn 
crop.  When  that  crop  failed  in  the  West,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hogs  had  to  be  slaughtered.  Prices  shot  up 
rapidly.  The  present  farm  price  of  hogs  is  $6.50  per 
100  pounds,  and  the  general  increase  in  pork  prices  is 
estimated  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  71  per  cent  against  an  anticipated  25  or  30  per  cent. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  cost  of  many  pork 
products,  in  a  Winter  of  vast  human  need,  will  be  dou¬ 
ble  what  it  Avas  last  Winter. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  probable 
effect  of  these  high  prices  on  retail  sales.  Consum¬ 
ers  are  already  complaining  that  pork  is  too  high. 
Even  those  Avho  can  afford  to  buy  it  turn  to  other 
meats — poultry  for  instance.  That  is  the  AA'ay  it 
AAorks  Avhen  prices  of  any  food  product  get  above  a 
level  comparable  with  other  foods.  Consumers  use 
something  else  and,  with  the  variety  available  in  our 
markets,  there  is  plenty  to  choose  from.  It  worked 
that  way  Avith  potatoes  some  years  ago  Avhen  prices 
went  extremely  high,  and  many  avIio  took  up  substi¬ 
tutes  then  never  went  back  to  potatoes.  Fooling 
Avith  consuming  markets  is  quite  like  “monkeying 
with  the  buzz-saw.” 

* 

ENN S  Y L VANIA  is  a  great  apple  State,  so  that 
the  apple  exhibit  is  an  important  feature  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  great  farm  sIioav,  opening  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  January  21,  1935.  In  the  apple  department 
.$1,700  in  cash  premiums  Avill  be  offered.  This  pre¬ 
mium  money  is  divided  among  13  classes,  Avith  the 
highest  aAvard  that  of  $100  as  first  prize  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  association  exhibit.  More  than  40  varieties  of 
apples  are  listed  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  For  groAvers  Avho  do  not  have  cold  storage 
facilities,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  placing  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage  in  Harrisburg  until  the  opening  of 
the  shoAV.  With  high-quality  fruit  being  harvested 
in  many  of  the  important  apple  producing  counties, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  1935  exhibition  Avill  be  even 
larger  than  that  of  1934,  when  S50  entries  Avere  in 
competition. 

* 

E  ARE  often  asked  about  the  medicinal  values 
of  various  plants,  and  especially  concerning 
those  that  Avere  esteemed  by  our  ancestors.  While 
avc  believe  that  any  serious  illness  should  be  treated 
by  competent  medical  advice,  there  are  "herbs  that 
are  really  helpful  for  simple  ailments,  and  that  may 
be  administered  with  benefit.  The  difficulty  is  that 
a  Avrong  diagnosis  may  be  made,  and  valuable  time 
lost  in  a  really  serious  case.  However,  even  the  U. 
S  Dispensatory  admits  the  value  of  boneset  tea, 
and  many  a  colicky  baby  has  responded  favorably 
to  catnip,  especially  when  a  piece  of  warmed  flan¬ 
nel  Avas  Avrapped  around  his  feet  and  his  little  mid¬ 
dle.  Would-be  herb  doctors  often  seem  to  think 
that  a  purely  vegetable  compound  must  be  harmless, 
though  many  of  our  most  dangerous  poisons  are  of 
vegetable  origin.  Such  plants  as  jimson  weed,  black 
hellebore,  water  hemlock  and  nightshade  are  really 
dangerous,  and  should  be  destroyed  when  possible 
for  fear  of  accidents.  But  while  some  Avholesome 
plants  used  in  domestic  medicine  are  really  valuable, 


others  depend  more  upon  the  faith  of  the  patient. 
In  the  “Grete  Herbal,”  published  in  England  in 
3516,  Ave  find  the  following  "For  by  tinge  of  a  wood 
(mad)  dogge.  And  if  Avalnuts  be  stamped  with 
salte  and  an  onyou  they  be  good  for  byting  of  a 
wood  dogge  if  it  be  layde  thereto.”  We  would 
rather  not  take  our  chances  Avith  this  poultice,  but 
iis  every  biting  dog  is  not  necessarily  rabid,  no 
doubt  victims  survived  the  treatment,  and  gave 
all  the  credit  to  the  Avalnut  and  onion  poultice.  No 
doubt  in  the  year  2034  some  of  our  present  hygienic- 
beliefs  Avill  be  looked  upon  as  equally  empirical. 

* 

VERGREENS  are  using  more  space  in  the 
landscaping  of  the  home,  especially  where  per¬ 
manent  effects  are  sought.  NorAvay  spruce  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  species,  but  it  is  very  subject 
to  insect  attack.  The  commonest  pest  is  the  spruce 
gall  aphid,  a  tiny  insect  that  produces  roundish, 
pineapple-like  enlargements,  or  galls,  at  the  base  of 
the  neAV  growth.  The  same  insect  may  also  attack 
the  red,  black,  Engelmann  and  Colorado  blue  spruce. 
The  galls  are  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the  over- 
Avintering  adults  in  the  early  Spring  and  of  the 
young  which  develop  Avitliin  the  galls.  The  young 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  galls  in  July  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  through  August,  depending  upon  the  season. 
In  the  home  planting,  if  the  trees  are  not  too  large, 
considerable  relief  from  injury  from  this  pest  can 
be  obtained  by  hand  picking  the  galls  in  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer.  This  reduces  the  infestation  for 
the  next  season.  A  more  dependable  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  to  spray  the  under  sides  and  tips  of  all 
branches  Avitli  a  mixture  of  nicotine  and  fish  oil 
soap  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early  in  the 
Spring,  by  the  middle  of  April  at  the  latest.  The 
spray  mixture  is  made  up  of  one  pint  of  nicotine 
and  fiA-e  pounds  of  fish  oil  soap  in  1(H)  gallons  of 
Avater,  or  in  that  proportion.  Lime-sulphur  diluted 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  water  has 
also  proAed  very  effective.  Laundry  soap  or  soap 
chips  dissolved  in  Avarm  water  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fish  oil  soap  if  the  latter  is  not  readily 
available.  Applications  of  lubricating  oil  emulsions 
or  miscible  oils  also  give  good  control,  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  injury  to  the  trees  from  these  mate¬ 
rials  if  they  are  used  too  strong,  and  especially  if 
applied  in  the  Fall.  The  evergreens  are  worth  keep¬ 
ing  in  best  possible  condition. 

IIE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  Avill  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Hotel 
Mizpali,  Syracuse,  November  13-14.  This  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  importance  to  every  person  interested  in  the 
country  schools  of  the  State.  The  late  Mr.  Colling- 
Avood  Avas  one  of  the  founders  and  active  supporters 
of  this  association,  Avhich  for  a  dozen  years  lias  been 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  schools  to  help 
them  retain  reasonable  self-determination  of  their 
affairs.  A  series  of  Iuavs  and  their  attendant 
“jokers”  has  given  the  State  department  absolute 
poAver  to  do  as  they  see  lit  about  school  matters,  and 
consolidation  appears  to  be  the  chief  bee  in  their 
bonnet.  The  School  Society,  despite  the  abuse 
heaped  on  it  by  those  who  should  be  its  friends,  has 
worked  steadily  to  help  schools  in  peril  of  unwanted 
and  unneeded  consolidation.  Attend  this  meeting 
and  hear  AA'hat  is  going  on  and  being  planned  in 
school  improvement  lines.  President  Deveiulorf, 
Secretary  A.  D.  Ostrander,  of  IvnoAvlesville,  N.  Y., 
and  the  other  officers  and  directors,  as  well  as  the 
society’s  loyal  supporters,  are  deserving  of  credit 
for  their  strenuous  work,  done  sit  the  expense  of 
much  personal  sacrifice  in  time  and  money. 


Brevities 

There  is  a  post  office  in  Travis  County,  Texas,  named 
Mud.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  stick  there. 

The  so-called  “daylight  saving”  is  over  once  more. 
The  Avorking  farmer,  hoAvever,  saves  all  the  daylight 
there  is,  anyAvay. 

And  don’t  forget  to  season  the  Winter  baked  beans 
with  maple  syrup.  It  gives  a  nutty  richness  of  flavor 
far  superior  to  molasses. 

Hooray  for  pumpkin  pie,  pancakes  and  sausage, 
baked  spareribs  and  other  good  things  that  come  to  us 
in  the  frosty  Aveather  of  Fall. 

“Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  Avaketh  but  in  vain.” 

The  trouble  with  some  of  our  Congressional  investi¬ 
gations  is  that  just  as  soon  as  they  seem  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  plain  people,  somebody  puts  the  lid  on. 

That  hen  Avhicli  sneezes  or  has  “boAvel  trouble” 
should  be  taken  from  the  flock  at  once.  It  may  be 
nothing  infectious,  but  it  may,  and  the  chance  is  too 
great  to  take. 

There  is  still  time  to  soav  rye  as  a  cover  crop,  to 
prevent  fields  from  being  bare  in  Winter.  Plowed  un¬ 
der  in  Spring  it  makes  a  mass  of  useful  vegetable  mat- 
ter,  Avhich  our  soils  need. 
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Thel.  C.  C.  Reduces  Freight  Rates 
on  Mixed  Fertilizers  in  Eastern 
States 

ALL  fertilizer  manufacturers  desire  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  charges.  The  records  show  that 
they  have  frequently  applied  for  reduced  rates.  The 
last  application  was  made  on  June  21,  1933,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  decision 
was  rendered  on  January  18.  1934.  The  appeal  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  for  the  eastern  section.  All  complainants 
agreed  that  the  level  of  rates  was  unreasonable, 
hut  differed  as  to  rates  for  mixed  fertilizer  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  rates  for  fertilizer  materials. 

One  group  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  has 
plants  located  principally  on  the  seaboard.  These 
plants  have  low  water  rates  on  materials.  They  dis- 
1  ribute  mixed  fertilizers  and  superphosphates  to  the 
interior  largely  by  rail.  Another  group  consists  of 
producers  and  shippers  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer 
materials,  and  of  both  independent  and  affiliated  op¬ 
erators  of  dry-mixing  plants  in  the  interior.  The 
dry-mixing  plants  receive  raw  material  by  rail,  mix 
and  distribute  the  mixed  fertilizer  iu  their  local 
communities  largely  by  truck.  They  also  ship  super¬ 
phosphate  in  bulk  to  distributing  points.  Their  chief 
demand  was  a  lower  freight  rate  for  superphosphate 
in  bulk  than  the  rate  for  mixed  fertilizers  and  su¬ 
perphosphates  in  bags.  Seaboard  manufacturers 
contend  that  a  lower  rate  on  materials  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  shippers  and  in  violation  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  law.  They  demand  a  parity  of  rates  on 
all  classes  of  plant  foods. 

Such  was  the  case  of  both  sides.  The  interior 
mixers  in  the  eastern  territory  had  a  lower  rate 
from  railroads  for  materials  and  superphosphate  in 
bulk  only  than  for  the  mixed  fertilizers  and  super¬ 
phosphate  in  bags.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
rate  for  a  carload  of  superphosphate  in  bags  from 
Baltimore  to  Buffalo  was  $3.20  per  ton,  while  a  ton 
of  mixed  fertilizer  between  the  two  points  cost  $5.20 
a  ton.  In  southern,  northern  and  western  sections 
of  the  United  States  the  freight  rates  on  fertilizer 
materials  are  the  same  as  for  mixed  fertilizers.  To 
even  up  for  the  low  rates  on  materials  the  railroads 
maintained  rates  in  the  Eastern  States  from  2,»  to 
50  per  cent  higher  on  mixed  fertilizers  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  they  protested  against  a 
reduced  rate  on  mixed  fertilizers  and  superphos¬ 
phate  in  bags,  if  they  were  required  to  continue  the 
subsidy  rate  on  superphosphate  in  bulk. 

The  consumption  of  all  fertilizers  in  the  territory 
is  about  250,000  tons.  About  10  per  cent,  or  25,000 
tons  of  this,  is  superphosphate  in  bulk.  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  buy  not  more  than  5  to  S  per  cent  of  superphos¬ 
phate  in  bulk.  The  mixers  asked  only  that  the  lower 
bulk  rate  apply  to  superphosphate  in  40-ton  car  lots. 
No  farmer  could  use  this  tonnage  and  few  farm 
communities  use  and  unload  a  40-ton  car,  if  at  all, 
in  time  to  save  demurrage  charges.  The  rate  on 
superphosphate  in  bags  has  always  been  the  same 
as  for  mixed  fertilizer.  The  benefits  of  a  special 
rate  on  bulk  superphosphate  went  largely  to  the 
mixers  and  a  very  small  part,  if  any,  to  the  farmer, 
because  the  price  is  in  any  event  determined  by  the 
seaboard  manufacturers. 

The  commission  reduced  the  rates  on  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  superphosphate  in  bags  in  the  Eastern 
States  about  $1  a  ton  on  the  average  and  increased 
the  rate  on  superphosphate  only  when  shipped  in 
bulk.  In  the  future  the  rates  for  mixed  fertilizers 
and  superphosphates,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags, 
will  be  the  same.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  users  will  pay  an  increased  rate  of  about  t>0 
cents  a  ton  on  superphosphate  in  bulk  only  and  more 
than  IX)  per  cent  of  them  will  pay  about  $1  less  per 
ton  for  mixed  fertilizers  and  for  superphosphate  in 
bags.  This  is  a  substantial  reduction  on  the  whole 
tonnage. 

The  new  reduced  rate  applies  to  all  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  and  superphosphate  in  bags.  The  benefit  goes 
to  farmers  who  buy  fertilizers  of  any  kind  in  bags, 
roughly  in  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  The  sav¬ 
ing  to  farmers  in  this  broad  area  is  estimated  to  he 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The 
total  increased  cost  of  the  equalization  rate  on  bulk 
superphosphate  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  $00,000, 
a  negligible  percentage  of  the  saving. 

The  fertilizer  companies  uniformly  deny  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  increased  rate  on  bulk  superphos¬ 
phates  as  charged  by  H.  E.  Babcock  of  the  G.  L.  E. 
We  find  nothing  in  the  record  inconsistent  with  their 
statement  that  they  never  applied  for  an  increased 
rate  but  on  the  contrary  always  sought  lower  rates, 
and  this  time  won. 


It  may  be  natural  that  Mr.  Babcock  should  grow 
a  bit  excited  over  the  increased  rate  on  super¬ 
phosphate  in  bulk  on  which  he  has  had  a  preferen¬ 
tial  rate  for  movement  into  his  interior  plants, 
but  if  farmers  took  his  advice  and  fought  and  de¬ 
feated  the  new  rates,  they  would  serve  him  as  a 
manufacturer,  and  deprive  themselves  of  handsome 
savings  on  their  fertilizer  bills  as  a  whole.  He  had 
a  special  rail  rate  and  that  simply  means  that  some 
other  shipper  must  pay  more.  Since  all  rates  could  not 
he  reduced  to  the  lowest  level,  the  present  adjust¬ 
ment  helps,  and  if  Mr.  Babcock  gives  his  patrons  the 
benefit  of  the  major  savings  on  the  mixed  fertilizers 
and  on  superphosphate  in  bags,  they  should  more 
than  make  up  the  increase  on  bulk  superphosphate 
in  their  share  of  the  substantial  reduction  in  the 
mixed  goods  and  bagged  superphosphate  rates  to  all 
farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 


Milk  in  the  Political  Platforms 

IF  THE  farm  planks  in  the  New  York  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  platforms  were  not  written 
by  the  same  man,  the  authors  must  have  been 
trained  in  the  same  school  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

The  Democratic  plank  accuses  the  Republican 
party  of  unsound  and  inefficient  policies  of  govern¬ 
ment  because  it  put  agriculture  under  a  bureau  and 
deprived  the  Governor  of  its  control.  True,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  initiated  that  change,  but  a  deal  between 
the  leaders  furnished  enough  Democratic  votes  to 
pass  the  bill.  Moreover,  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  broke  down  under  the  new  regime, 
farmers  voted  Whitman  out  and  elected  A1  Smith 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  put  agriculture  back 
in  the  control  of  the  Governor  where  it  belongs  as 
an  administrative  measure,  but  after  his  election 
Governor  Smith  forgot  his  campaign  promises  to 
farmers  and  traded  the  patronage  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  to  the  Republican  leaders  for 
more  important  benefits  of  the  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  departments  rich  in  patronage. 

The  Democratic  plank  promises  to  fix  ‘’milk 
prices  until  the  farmer,  unaided  by  the  State,  can 
secure  a  fair  price  and  a  just  share  of  the  consum¬ 
er's  dollar.”  It  opposes  milk  “prices  which  give 
farmers  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  while  large 
distributors  make  handsome  profits."  But  during 
the  last  16  years  the  Democrats  have  controlled  the 
administration  14  years.  During  all  that  time  the 
farmer’s  dairy  income  has  declined  both  actually 
and  relatively ;  the  “handsome"  income  of  the  “big 
distributors”  has  increased.  In  1933  it  had  in¬ 
creased  SO  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  14 
years  of  Democratic  control.  During  the  present 
year  under  State  milk  control  while  farmers  have 
been  producing  milk  at  a  loss,  Governor  Lehman 
accepted  Dr.  Spencer’s  $25,000  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  “big  distributors”  had  to  sell  143  quarts 
of  milk  to  make  a  cent  of  profit.  In  consequence 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  was  increased  47 
cents  per  100  lbs.  The  most  the  farmer  got  out  of  it 
is  nine  cents,  and  some  farmers  received  less  than 
before.  Originally  proposed  as  a  necessary  relief 
for  dairy  farmers,  the  milk  control  law  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  law  to  guarantee  profits  to  “big  dis¬ 
tributors”  without  any  pretense  of  paying  the  farmer 
the  bare  cost  of  production.  This  is  not  all,  nor  the 
worst.  A  joker  was  deliberately  inserted  into  the 
law  which  forced  farmers  into  competition  with  each 
other  to  lower  the  p r ice  against  themselves  in  order 
to  save  their  outlet  and  their  market. 

The  Republican  plank  is  less  vociferous  over  milk. 
It  promises  “more  aggressive  measures  to  protect 
the  New  York  milk  shed,”  “adequately  financed  and 
competently  directed  study  of  costs  of  distribution,” 
and  a  “fair  price  to  the  farmer  and  a  fair  price  to 
the  consumer.”  The  Democrats  “advocate  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  agricultural  products,”  and  the 
Republicans  promise  permission  to  “farmers  to  act 
collectively  in  the  marketing  of  their  products 
through  farm-owned  and  operated  associations.” 
Yet  for  14  years  both  of  these  parties  have  fostered 
and  abetted  the  growth  of  a  ruthless  combination 
between  a  big  milk  distributor  and  a  small  group  of 
leaders  that  dominate  a  producers’  association.  The 
sinister  effect  of  this  pitiless  monopoly  exists  under 
the  protection  of  State  laws  and  could  not  endure 
without  political  protection.  It  is  a  fair  estimate 
that  this  combination  has  cost  dairymen  supplying 
the  New  York  market  a  loss  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  for  14  years. 

These  platform  promises  which  are  always  for¬ 
gotten  after  the  votes  are  counted  are  admissions 
that  our  political  friends  know  the  cause  of  the 
farm  troubles,  and  that  they  have  the  power  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  abuses.  They  give  the  middleman  what  he 
demands  because  they  know  he  will  vote  with  his 


personal  interests;  they  give  the  farmer  jolly  be¬ 
cause,  except  in  rare  instances,  he  has  not  punished 
them  for  broken  promises. 

Rather  than  trust  to  the  romance  of  the  platform 
any  longer  we  propose  this  time  to  give  each  can¬ 
didate  for  office  an  opportunity  definitely  to  state 
in  writing  what  he  will  do  for  the  milk  business  if 
elected  on  November  6  with  the  assurance  that,  hav¬ 
ing  no  personal  favors  to  ask,  we  will  be  free  to 
confront  him  with  his  pre-election  promises  when 
the  time  comes  for  his  official  action. 


Surplus  and  Reclamation 

IT'S  the  wise  man  who  learns  and  profits  by  his 
errors  of  the  past.  However,  our  social  planners 
in  Washington  must  think  they  are  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  When  the  AAA  decided  to  try  out  the  corn- 
hog-cotton  reduction  program  and  begin  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  so-called  marginal  lands,  the  Federal  Recla¬ 
mation  Bureau  announced  that  certain  other  mar¬ 
ginal  tracts  had  been  designated  for  reclamation  so 
as  to  be  put  into  production.  No  reason  has  ever 
been  assigned  for  the  choice  between  the  different 
types  of  marginal  lands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  43,000.000  unpro¬ 
ductive  acres  under  development  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  them  fertile  farm  lands.  Even 
assuming  that  the  land  retirement  plan  and  the  land 
reclamation  plan  can  be  reconciled,  which  is  asking 
the  next  to  impossible,  the  past  experiences  of  the 
Federal  government  in  reclamation  projects  are  con¬ 
vincing  enough  proof  that  it  should  not  be  tried 
again. 

The  records  show  that  nothing  but  misfortune 
has  followed  the  farmer  who  attempted  to  work  out 
a  living  on  reclaimed  lands.  The  reasons  are  clear. 
At  the  outset,  land  booms  have  sent  values  sky-high, 
and  politicians  and  speculators  have  reaped  hand¬ 
some  harvests.  The  actual  cost  of  all  the  2S  com¬ 
pleted  projects  has  exceeded  the  estimated  cost  by 
about  $50,000,000.  A  farmer  who  was  told  that  his 
irrigated  land  would  cost  about  $30  an  acre  has 
found  that  he  was  carrying  a  debt  of  $118  an  acre. 
No  one  can  be  thus  deceived  and  survive. 

And  yet,  several  new  reclamation  projects  are 
now  under  way.  A  great  deal  of  political  ballyhoo 
has  hailed  the  largest  one.  known  as  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  as  the  most  colossal  plan  for  agri¬ 
cultural  development  yet  devised.  The  total  cost  of 
all  these  new  schemes  has  been  figured  at  over 
$200,000,000  which  means,  in  the  end.  about  twice 
that  figure.  The  land  is  admittedly  no  good  now, 
but  the  Washington  strategists  believe  that  with  a 
little  patience  and  a  lot  of  money  it  will  prove  pro¬ 
ductive  and  a  boon  to  farmers.  If  it  is  like  every 
other  government  plan  and  regulation  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  no  one  will  lose  but  the  farmers  and  taxpayers 
who  put  up  the  cash  for  the  experiment. 


Legal  but  Not  Fair 

THE  official  excuse  for  returning  a  lower  price 
for  milk  to  co-operative  producers  than  other 
producers  receive  under  the  control  law  is  that 
statements  made  in  meetings  and  in  the  press  are 
exaggerated  and  misleading.  Any  co-operative  pro¬ 
ducer  can  check  his  returns  with  his  neighbors  sell¬ 
ing  to  regular  dealers  and  get  exact  cash  returns. 
There  can  be  nothing  exaggerated  or  misleading  in 
these  records. 

The  official  defense  is  that  the  low  price  is  lawful. 
This  is  our  complaint.  The  officials,  as  Henry  S. 
Manley  has  said,  secured  the  exemption  in  the  law 
for  themselves,  and  now  the  exemptions  are  legal. 
The  co-operatives  were  originally  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  prices.  Today  they  are  used  to  reduce 
the  price  to  co-operative  producers  below  the  prices 
actually  received  by  their  neighbors  from  others 
dealers.  The  law  simply  “gyps”  the  co-operative 
producer.  The  irony  of  the  deal  is  that  it  is  legal. 
But  it  is  not  fair. 

Much  is  made  of  the  argument  that  the  control 
law  does  not  authorize  co-operative  associations  to 
sell  milk  to  distributors  any  cheaper. than  corpora¬ 
tions  can  buy  it  from  individual  farmers.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  law  does  authorize  co-opera¬ 
tives  to  pay  their  producers  less  than  it  allows  other 
corporations  to  pay  their  producers. 

Under  its  police  powers  the  State  can  prohibit 
any  milk  from  outside  the  State  to  come  into  its 
markets  just  as  it  prohibits  milk  from  our  own 
farms  to  enter  its  markets  until  inspected,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  would  be  no  need  to  inspect  cows  and 
barns  and  milk  outside  the  State  so  long  as  our  own 
farms  are  producing  a  surplus. 
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Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski.  Oswe¬ 
go  County,  first  on  heifer  two  and  under 
three  years.  A.  G.  Galusha  &  Sons,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  won  all  other  classes, 
including  champion  females  and  first  on 
groups. 

The  grand  champion  Jersey  female,  a 
Sybil,  aged  cow,  shown  by  Hillcrest 
Farm,  Picayune,  Miss.,  was  truly  an  out¬ 
standing  individual.  She  showed  Jersey 
type,  quality,  dairy  temperament  and  re¬ 
finement,  plus  unusual  size.  Hillcrest 
also  won  first  on  two  bull  classes ;  cham¬ 
pion  bull  under  two  years ;  one  other  cow 
class ;  all  herds  and  get  of  sire.  This 
against  an  excellent  field  speaks  mighty 
well  for  our  friends  from  the  South. 

Mapleview  Farm,  owned  by  R.  M. 
Broderick  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  won 
the  senior  purple  on  their  aged  bull, 
Right  Royal's  Volunteer ;  also  first  on 
bull  calf  and  junior  yearling.  Read  and 
Stowell,  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  placed 
first  in  the  heifer  calf  class.  Margaret 
E.  Jennings,  East  Durham,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  first  on  junior  yearling  heifer.  Cor¬ 
nell.  first  in  senior  yearling  class. 

Brown  Swiss  were  judged  again  by  my 


Son  of  "Blue  Boy ”  (Dike  of  Rosedale) , 
of  movie  fame,  exhibited  by  -4.  />.  Evans 
and  O.  A.  Dobbins,  Ferndale  Farms, 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  icon  Grand  Champion 
Hampshire  boar  honors.  He  weighed  750 
pounds,  and  is  two  years  six  months  old. 

Livingston  County,  first.  Paul  Craner, 
Jamesville,  crowded  him  for  top  placing. 
However,  the  Craner  entry  lacked  the  fin¬ 
ish  carried  by  the  winning  bullock.  The 
heavyweight  Hereford  class  was  won  by 
the  entry  of  Ed  Knapp,  West  Falls,  Erie 
County,  on  a  well-finished  western  steer. 
He  also  fitted  and  exhibited  the  third 
steer  in  this  division.  Ed’s  steer  went 
to  Grand  Championship  honors,  and  sold 
at  the  public  baby  beef  sale  for  the  top 
price  of  40  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
to  Wm.  Knight’s  Market,  Ithaca.  Col. 

E.  M.  Granger,  Tliompsonville,  Conn., 
auctioned  off  the  cattle  for  an  average  of 
12  cents  per  pound.  George  Keppler's 
Market,  Syracuse,  bought  several  excel- 

ldlt  St6Gl'S. 

With  the  exception  of  the  top  four  or 
five  entries  the  steers  lacked  finish  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  top 
shoAv  bullocks.  However,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  this  was  our  boys  first  attempt  at 
feeding.  Next  year  I  predict  their  en¬ 
tries  will  show  more  finish  and  bloom. 

Roscoe  Owens,  Guilford,  Chenango 
County,  was  awarded  championship  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  4-H  showmanship  class,  win¬ 
ning  in  a  large  field  against  keen  com¬ 
petition.  Don  Collins,  Malone,  Franklin 
County,  won  grand  championship  in  the 
Holstein  classes.  Henry  Lucksinger,  On¬ 
ondaga  Hill,  Onondaga  County,  showed 
4-H  grand  champion  Jersey  heifer.  Gor¬ 
don  Berger,  Jr.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  took  the 
purple  in  the  Guernseys.  Ralph  Gould, 
Delhi,  Delaware  County,  won  grand 
champion  on  his  senior  Ayrshire  calf. 
Clyde  Kirk,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  took  top  hon¬ 
ors  on  three-y ear-old  Brown  Swiss. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  excellent  entry 
of  Donald  Bryan,  Torohill  Farm,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  Orange  County,  win  first  and 
championship  honors  in  _  the.  Milking 
Shorthorn  classes.  When  judging  at  the 
Orange  County  Fair  the  week  previous  I 
predicted  to  Orange  County  Club  Agent 

F.  C.  Essick,  this  exceptionally  good 
heifer  would  probably  win  her  class.  The 
only  criticism  was,  she  showed  lack  of 
ring  training,  which  reacted  heavily 
against  Donald  in  the  showmanship 
classes.  Get  those  calves  ring  broke, 
boys  and  girls,  and  then  keep  an  alert  eye 
on  the  judge  as  well  as  on  your  entry. 

Cattle  Classes 

The  Black  and  Whites  dominated  the 
show.  Over  100  exhibitors  entered  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  head;  county  herds, 
Wayne-Ontario  Holstein  Club  first,  and 
Otsego-Herkimer  second.  Wayne  County 
placed  first  in  the  Holstein  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association,  and  Northern 
Onondaga  second.  In  Holstein  open 
classes,  D.  W.  McLaury’s  bull,  four 
months,  tinder  one  year,  from  Itiver 
Meadow  Farms,  Portlandville,  Otsego 
County,  won  first  and  champion  bull  un¬ 
der  two  years.  McLaury  also  won  the 
aged  class  and  grand  championship  on 
his  entry  Winterthur  Best  Segis  Jonat. 
E.  B.  Dve,  South  Dayton,  Cattaraugus 
County,  first  on  bull  one  year  under  18 
months.  Wm.  H.  Landis,  East  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  first  in  18  under  24  months 
bull  and  heifer  calf.  Bull  two  under 
three  years,  first  Clover  Heights  Farm, 
Pittsford,  Monroe  County,  on  their  ex¬ 
cellent  entry  Clover  Heights  Twenty 
Grand,  sired  by  Burke  of  the  Bess 
Burkes.  In  the  three-year-olds  Chas. 
Dwyer  and  Clarence  Collins,  Malone. 


Donald  Bryan,  Torohill  Farm,  Washing- 
tonville,  Orange  County,  exhibited  this 
Milking.  Shorthorn  heifer,  winning  Grand 
Championship  on  her  in  the  4-7/  Division. 


.eft  to  right:  Peter  Weidman,  Guilford,  Chenango  County;  Elmer  Plaisted,  Ham- 
nondsport,  Steuben  County;  Carlton  Alton,  Philadelphia.  Jefferson  County;  Carl 
iotsfard,  Scipio  Center,  Cayuga  County;  and  their  4-1/  Milking  Shorthorn  calves. 


The  Grand  Champion  4-H  baby  beef.  Fed  and  exhibited  by  Ed  Knapp,  West  Falls. 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.  This  Hereford  steer  sold  for  the  top  price  of  40  cents  per  pound 
live  weight  to  William  Knight’s  Market,  Ithaca,  N.  1. 


Fryer  studio,  Syracuse,  i  . 

Full  sister  and  brother.  Winner  of  Perchcron,  Produce  of  Dam  Class.  Owned  and 
exhibited  by  H.  H.  Bell  t£  Sons,  Mount  Ephraim,  N.  J.  The  yearling  stallion  was  also 
made  Grand  Champion,  weight  1,510  pounds. 


old  friend  W.  R.  Hale,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Walhalla  Farms,  Rexford,  Saratoga 
County,  won  all  classes,  including  both 
championships,  except  bull  18  months  and 
under  two  years  won  by  C.  II.  Goodwin 
&  Sons,  Guilford,  Chenango  County,  and 
bull  two  and  under  three  years  won  by 
Albert  E.  Tolman,  Adams,  Jefferson 
County. 

There  was  an  unusually  strong  show  in 
Milking  Shorthorns.  Borg  Farm,  Dela- 
van,  Wis.,  won  grand  champion  bull  on 
Borg’s  Baden  Duke.  Bar  None  Ranch, 
Berlin,  Rensselaer  County,  won  junior 
champion,  female,  on  Bar  None  Pearl 
Topsy.  Senior  champion,  female,  won  by 
Bruington  Bros.,  Cameron,  Ill.,  on 
Brookside  Satin  lltli. 

Brookvale  Farm.  Windsor,  Mass.,  Avon 
all  championships  in  Ilerefords  and  most 
of  the  groups  and  classes.  Bert  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Sons,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  won 
first  in  tAvo  bull  and  cow  classes,  also 
group  of  five  bulls.  The  Gage  Farm, 
Delanson,  Schenectady  County,  first  on 
coav  three  years  or  over  with  nursing 
calf ;  first  on  tAvo  females  bred  and  OAvned 
by  exhibitor.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  James- 
A'ille,  first  in  one  bull  and  one  coav  class. 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  as  usual  swept  the  field  in  the 
Angus  classes.  Briarcliff  Avas  there  Avith 
their  real  sIioav  herd,  later  going  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  When  Mgr. 
Bill  Pew  puts  on  the  black  war  paint 
there  are  feAV  who  can  stand  up  to  his 
entries  on  the  tan  bark.  It  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  show  of  outstanding  individuals 
of  this  great  breed  of  black  beef  cattle. 
Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  first  on  pair  Angus  calves, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor.  E.  H. 
Huthison  &  Son  Xenia,  Ohio,  placed  first 
in  tAvo  heifer  classes. 

Horses 

Reminiscent  of  the  gay  90’s  were  the 
many  excellent  harness  horses  and  ap¬ 
pointments  shown  in  pairs  and  tandems 
at  the  night  horse  show,  a  neAV  feature  at 
this  year’s  fair.  Heavy  screening  of  the 
stalls  of  these  shoAv  horses  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  in  best  form  for  the 
ring,  however,  the  necessity  of  such  ex¬ 
clusiveness  is  to  be  greatly  deplored.  This 
is  probably  done  on  account  of  the  tail 
setting  laws,  however,  as  the  tails  were 
set  prior  to  enactment  of  this  laAV  no 
violation  is  involved.  Folks  visiting  the 
fair  like  to  see  these  well-bred  liroses, 
Avhieh  are  a  decided  asset  to  our  livestock 
exhibits.  It  Avould  appear  equally  fair 
for  all  if  screening  Avas  removed  during 
daytime  visiting  hours. 

H.  H.  Bell  &  Son.,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N. 
J.,  Avere  consistent  winners  in  the  Per- 
cheron  classes,  Cornell  University  showed 
champion  Belgian  stallion.  Hyllmede 
Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.,  won  champion  Bel¬ 
gian  mare  award. 

The  draft  horse-pulling  contest  rivaled 
a  gladiatorial  contest  of  the  Roman  arena 
with  literally  thousands  of  Avildly  cheer¬ 
ing  fans.  Daniel  Canino’s  team  from 
Phoenix,  Onondaga  County,  won  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  a  38,960-pound  load 
on  pavement. 

Oscar  Brown’s  entries,  Sabarama 
Farm,  Baldwinsville,  took  most  of  the 
ribbons  in  classes  for  purebred  draft 
horses  other  than  Percheron  and  Belgian. 

W.  J.  Abbott  &  Son,  Baldwinsville, 
Avere  first  on  mare  and  foal,  commercial 
class.  Ray  C.  Baldwin,  Tully,  first  in 
four-year-old  mare  or  gelding  class.  Fone- 
stel  Farms,  Shelby,  Orleans  County,  first 
(Continued  on  page  627) 
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Around  the  Ringside  at  the 
Empire  State  Fair 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

New  York  State  Fair  attendance  was 
almost  double  that  of  1932.  and  nearly 
38,000  greater  than  last  year. 

4-h  and  Baby  Beef  Shoav 

The  4-H  baby  beef  show  and  sale  was  a 
decided  success.  Forty-four  head^  were 
passed  on  by  Judge  P.  C.  MacKenzie, 
State  College,  Pa.  In  the  light-weight 
Angus  division,  first  prize  went  to  Ralph 
BroAA-n,  Jamesville;  Donald  Coye,  James¬ 
ville,  Onandoga  County,  won  second.  In 
the  heavyweight  class,  over  900  pounds, 
Roger  Bradley,  King  Ferry,  Cayuga 
County,  Avon  first.  In  the  Hereford 
classes.  Harold  Kennedy,  Mount  Morris, 


first.  Holstein  heifer  classes,  12  and  un¬ 
der  18  months,  first,  Robert  G.  Smith, 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County.  Heifer, 
18  under  24  months,  first  and  junior 
champion,  Elliott  Springstead,  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  on  Ellkay  Inka  Neola. 
Two  and  under  three,  first,  Carl  Wooster, 
Union  Hill,  near  Rochester. 

Coav  classes,  three  under  four  years, 
first  and  grand  champion,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  on  Cornell  Ollie  Cath¬ 
erine.  Coav,  four  under  five  years,  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  In  this  class  the  entry 
of  Mrs.  Tucker,  Homestead  Farms, 
Stormville,  Dutchess  County,  showed  Avell 
and  placed  among  the  tops.  This  in¬ 
dividual,  former  grand  champion  as  a 
tAvo-year-old  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair,  just  coming  into  her  mature  pro¬ 
duction  and  form  has  been  a  trifle  beefy 
to  win  on  the  big  time  circuit,  hoAvever, 
she  shows  every  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  truly  good  cows  of  the  breed.  Elliott 
Springstead  won  second  in  this  class.  In 
the  aged-coAv  class  McLaury  Avas  first,  on 
Riverflat  Calamo.  M.  G.  Adams,  Oneida, 
Oneida  County,  second  on  Ruhamah  Mer¬ 
cedes  Ormsby. 

The  Ayrshires  AATere  exceptionally 
strong,  with  78  head  of  excellent  entries. 


S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer,  Tioga  County, 
took  the  senior  purple  on  Sycamore  Sad¬ 
dler.  champion  bull  over  two  years  old. 
The  entry  of  Harvey  J.  Teetz.  Valmouth 
Heather  Boy,  Johnstown,  Fulton  County, 
AA’hose  farm  is  located  at  Esperance,  N. 
Y.,  won  the  IS  months  under  tAvo  years 
class  and  grand  champion  honors.  Mr. 
Stimson  also  Avon  the  get  of  sire  class  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  time.  Teetz  Avas 
first  on  produce  of  coa\t.  Stimson  Avas 
first  on  Dairy  and  Young  Herd. 

Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  De¬ 
pot,  Clinton  County,  Avas  first  on  bull 
calf ;  bull,  two  under  three  years ;  heifer, 
18  months  under  tAvo  years;  cow.  three 
under  four  years ;  and  graded  herd.  Kent 
and  Ellery  Barney,  Milford,  Avon  first  on 
bull  one  year  under  18  months.  C.  R. 
Stimson,  second,  and  first  of  heifer,  one 
year  under  18  months. 

Ralph  Gould,  Delhi,  DelaAvare  County, 
won  champion  coav  under  tw o  years  on 
Warrior's  JeAvess  of  Old  Forge,  and  first 
on  heifer  tAATo  and  under  three  years.  J. 
Henry  Stewart,  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
took  the  purple  for  champion  cow  over 
tAAro  years,  on  Princess  May  Lass. 

The  Guernseys  gave  an  impressive 
sIioav  of  individual  excellence.  Wyebrook 
Farm,  Loiulonville,  Albany  County,  won 
first  on  bull  under  one  year ;  bull  tAvo  and 
under  three ;  heifer  under  one  year ; 
young  herd;  and  all  bull  championships. 
Earl  W.  Holcomb,  Tunnel,  N.  Y.,  Avon  first 
aged  bull.  Captain  Hugh  Barclay, 
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(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 


CONTROL  STOMACHWORMS 


in  SHEEP  ALSO  FOR  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  AND  HOOKWORMS 
IN  HOGS  AND  OTHER  LIVESTOCK 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

i  Practical -Sclentcsfe  N.39.K 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

Large  Type  "l  6-8  weeks  at. . .  .$2.50  ea. 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  g.io  weeks  at. .  .$2.75  ea. 
Chester-Berkshire  Cross  >  »■)  oo  ea 

Shortnose-Yorkshire  Cross  [  \\  ™  S'  S3  50  £ 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  J  12-14  weeks  at.  .55.50  ea. 

Selected  Boars  for  immediate  service  5 10,  $12,  $io. 
Younger  boars  for  later  service  from  $3.50  up  through 
various  ages.  A  few  fancy  Hampshire  Boars  at  *10. 
Add  35c  each  for  double  treatment  then  I  Ii  stand 
squarely  behind  them.  .  _  ... 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  grow  thy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

p.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. 50  ea 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Maas. 

Top  Quality  Berkshire  and  O.I.C.-Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  Crossed:  „„  . 

6  Weeks  Old  . $2. 50  each 

8  Weeks  Old  . $2.75  each 

10  Weeks  Extra  . $3.00  each 

Ship  anv  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

"  OUR  GUARANTEE!— A  SQUARE  DEAL! 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Qualitv  stock  grown  on  our  farm:  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire.  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed,  8  weeks  old. 
$2.50:  9  weeks  old,  $2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  $3. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  if  preferred.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A  M.  LUX  -  -  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 

AYRLATVN  FARMS  -  -  Bethesda,  Md. 

ntirrm  nvr  ct Chester  whites,  Cliester- 
U  VI  Hi  mJ  A  lvl  Berkshire.  Chester-York¬ 

shire,  6-8  wks.  $2.50;  8-10  wks.  $2.75;  ^5-30  lbs.,  $3.50. 
Vaccination  o5c.  0.  ANDEHSON,  Yirginia  Road,  Concord.  Mass. 

|>  REG.  C  Ilf  III  II  All  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M.  Patting 
UuROC  Off  IIIC  ton  A  8oii,  Seipio  Center, N.  Yi 

n  1  p  Pure  bred,  pedigreed  pigs  57.50  each  Unro¬ 
ll-  1-  luted  pairs  5 15.  R.  IlILL,  SFAECA  FALLS,  S.  T. 

|  DOGS  | 

IRISH  SETTERS 

Registered,  best  blood  lines,  make  excellent  hunters. 
No  better  pet  for  children,  "arm  raised. 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

o i.  _ _ w\ „  ii.,.. from  imported  trained  stock. 

Sheep  Dog  Pups  Excellent  with  -attic. 

A.  TERRELL.  ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  CHATHAM,  S.  Y. 

Cor  sale  registered  and  non-registerea  Old  English 
r Shepherds.  Natural  heelers  and  good  natch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 

BEAGLES  —  Males,  3  Mos.,  $7.50 

RICHARD  HORTON,  Huglisonvllle,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Rabbit  Hounds 

CLARENCE  HILLMAN  -  •  MEDFORD,  N.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AIREDALES,  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Will  ship 

A  c.  0.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

CHERHERD  PUPS:  Males  $6,  Spayed  females  $5. 

0  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  BELLVILLE,  OHIO. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies  VA&lWJfoT 

/10CKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  None  better  —  Price 
V  reasonable.  0.  H.  RILEY.  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups  ma^££FtXS,.‘ 

nl  ltEHREl)  ENGLISH  BULL  PUPPIES— 

Mr  a  months.  HOWARD  MAIN  -  Auburn,  Now  York 

p  /\  n  C  A  I  17  Few  good  fox  and  rabbit  hounds. 

r  UK  OALL  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  COCFKrE.nkum  v.ELS’ 

HORSES 

For  SALE— Perchoron  Horses — Block'  Matched  Pair 
iron  greys,  horse  and  mare,  s  and  t>  yrs..  weight  *800 
—5375.  Grey*  Mare  in  foal.  7  years  old.  weight  1650 — 
5200.  Blocky  Black  Mare.  5  years,  weight  1400 — 5175. 
Black  Mare  and  Horse  Colt;  Mare  ;bred  again— 5175. 
Bav  Stare,  101  years,  weight  1860— 5100.  Horse  sound, 
good  workers.  EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm.  Arcade,  H.Y. 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  sale; 

heaw  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses:  also 
Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES  ZZ<.TXs&i‘ 

shire  rams  and  ewes.  Extra  good  ones  priced  right. 
A.  B.  PORTER,  PONY  FARM,  ATWATER,  OHIO 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Colts  *i4ksmuf.» 


Lancaster,  l’a. 


* HBTJiAND  Ponies — Mares.  Gelding-  uud  Stallions, 

»  $33  up.  PONY  FARM.  HIMR00.  N.  Y. 


The  Hog  Processing  Tax 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
hog  processing  tax,  and  give  below  a 
summary  of  the  government  regulation. 

This  tax  first  became  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1933,  the  rate  being  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  live  weight.  On  December  1, 
1933,  the  rate  was  increased  to  $1  per 
100  lbs.  February  1  it  went  to  §1.50; 
March  1  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.,  where  it 
will  remain  until  removed  or  otherwise 
adjusted. 

“Processing”  means  slaughtering  the 
hogs  for  market,  and  the  tax  must  be 
paid  by  the  farmer  if  he  does  this.  The 
tax  is  paid  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  district. 

Exemptions  are : 

No  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  on  the 
processing  of  live  hogs  or  corn  by  or  for 
a  producer,  for  consumption  by  his  own 
family,  employes,  or  household. 

No  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
producer  who  slaughters  his  own  hogs 
and  who,  together  with  his  own  family, 
employes,  and  household,  sells  or  ex¬ 
changes  not  more  than  300  lbs.  of  the 
products  derived  therefrom  during  any 
marketing  year,  provided  he  does  not  sell 
in  excess  of  1,000  lbs.  of  such  products. 
If  the  producer  sells  more  than  1,000 
lbs.  of  the  products  derived  from  his  hogs, 
during  any  marketing  year,  he  loses  this 
exemption. 

In  cases  where  hogs  are  jointly  owned 
by  a  landlord  and  tenant,  the  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  tax  for  all  of  the  joint 
owners  cannot  exceed  300  lbs.  of  hog 
products  (derived  from  the  jointly  on  wed 
liogs)  sold  or  exchanged.  If  the  aggre¬ 
gate  quantity  of  hog  products  sold  or  ex¬ 
changed  by  these  joint  owners  exceeds 
300  lbs.,  but  does  not  exceed  1.000  lbs., 
they  are  jointly  entitled  to  the  exemption 
on  300  lbs.  and  must  pay  the  tax  on  the 
balance.  If  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
hog  products  sold  or  exchanged  by  these 
joint  owners  exceeds  1.000  lbs.,  then  they 
lose  the  exemption.  The  exemption  is  to 
be  apportioned  between  the  joint  owners 
of  the  hogs  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares. 


Excellent  Ayrshire 
Production 

Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  during  September  103 
Record  of  Performance  cows  and  heifers 
qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. — 11  in  the  305- 
day  division  and  59  in  the  Honor  Roll  or 
305-day  division. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  14  records  in  the 
365-day  division  were  made  on  two  milk¬ 
ings  a  day. 

Securing  an  average  production  of  625 
lbs.  of  milk,  25.S2  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
cow,  the  60  Ayrshires  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company’s  Sanatori¬ 
um  Farm  herd  at  Wilton,  N.  Y.,  during 
August,  ranked  among  the  leading  herds 
for  production  in  the  United  States,  test¬ 
ed  under  the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test,  according  to  Advanced  Registry  Su¬ 
perintendent,  W.  A.  Kyle,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association, 
Brandon.  Vt. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  21-25. — First  annual  poultry  nu¬ 
trition  school,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Nov.  10. — Annual  meeting  and  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  at  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm.  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  All  dairymen  and  breeders 
are  cordially  invited. 

Nov.  26-l)ee.  1.  —  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
Fanciers’  Association,  29th  annual  poul¬ 
try  show.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary.  Box 
472,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2. — Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association  show.  County 
Center,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Ckas.  II. 
Chapman,  secretary,  Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-S.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935.  —  Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 

Ta. 


GOATS 


GOOD  Milkers  bred  to  pure  Alpine  buck  $15.00  up. 
A.  C.  PETERSON,  -  KNOX,  PA. 


Pedigreed  Toggenburg  buck  21!-  years.  4  quart  strain. 

J.  LOWE,  CENTRAL  ISLIP,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Tell  us  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — stalls,  stan¬ 
chions,  water  bowls,  litter 
carriers,  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem,  brooder  house.  laying 
battery,  etc.  We’ll  send 
Louden  printed  matter. 
Get  our  FREE  Barn  Plan 
Booklet,  too.  Write  today. 


FREE  Booklet 

Barn  buildingand  re¬ 
modeling  h  elpa.W  rite 
f  or  your  copy . 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2645  Court  St.  (Eat. 1867)  Fairfield, Iowa 

BRANCHES  :  ALBANY  TOLEDO  ST.  PAUL 


HUDSON  STANCHIONS  .... 


“Cow  comfort’*  means  a  lot  in 
making  milk.  Cows  are  most  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  new  Hudson  Stan¬ 
chion  No.  193W,  the  finest  value 
ever  offered — all  steel,  hardwood 
lined,  with  the  patented  double 
lever,  one  hand  latch — guaranteed 
“cow  proof”  •  •  •  Read  about  it,  and 
the  complete  Hudson  Bam  Equipment 
Line,  in  “The  Biggest  Dollar's  Worth  in 
History”— Send  for  your  copy. 

UDSON  MFG.  CO. 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


HUDSON  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


L 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


IVilHIIIlH- 

Most  Profitable  Cows^HHnII 

Big  Milkers  •  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  foe  Booklets  ' 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 

AYRSHIRES 

Build  your  herd  in  BUTTERFAT  and  MILK.  For 
25  years  the  choicest  blood  lines  and  the  finest  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  maintained  in  our  herd — Ayrshires 
lead  in  producing  SOFT-CURD  milk  (i%  butterfat). 
Present  Sires:  CACAP0N  LETO  19th,  son  of  Leto 
14560.  five  generations  of  outstanding  A-l  records. 
ULYSSES’  MAN  O'  WAR,  son  of  Pinehurst  Ulysses 
45185.  KING  JAMES  OF  LONG  MEADOWS,  son  of 
King  James  Exchange.  Dam  produced  11,068  lbs. 
— 415.98  fat  at  6  yrs.  of  age.  Heifer  and  bull  calves, 
$25  to  $50.  Price  cooperation  for  foundation  herd.  H.  P. 
Phinney,  Mgr.,  A  Kammire  Farm,  Allegany,  New  York 


We  now  have  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cowsand  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling,  Stra.thglass  Uitimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O'  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  X.  X. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1938  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  Kuronht h^broedin  ]JTna 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MD. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

90  CATTLE  SELL  AT  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1934 

E.  J.  Buyea  herd,  consisting  of  50  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  17  Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves.  7  Regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  Cows.  1  Registered  Shorthorn,  and  12 
Grade  Holsteins — majority  milking  animals,  fresh  or 
nearby.  Herd  under  Federal  Supervision,  1  cLean  test. 
This  is  a  richly  bred,  high  producing  herd,  and  with 
such  a  large  number  selling  you  will  buy  them  well 
worth  the  money.  Sale  will  be  held  in  a  tent  at  the 
farm,  on  Route  5,  21»  miles  from  Oneida,  1  mile  east 
of  Wampsville,  N.  Y.  State  Indemnity  Claims  ac¬ 
cepted.  Send  now  for  catalog  to — ; 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr,.  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

Tot*  Coin  Top  grade  cows  in  truck  and  car  lots, 
rur  3die  V11  breeds.  Priced  to  sell. 

J.  L.  HAMILTON,  NEWPORT.  VERMONT 

Holstein  and  Ayrshire  Springers S™!ntvt,u';^ 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT  -  MALONE.  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

D  EG.  BROWN  SWISS  COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS  from 
n  3  to  8  months  old.  One  yearling  bull.  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  S.  GOLDEN,  Penn  Run,  Ind.  Co.,  Pa. 

|  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE! 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  Ogden  Mills  stock— 4  cows, 
heifers.  Rare’ bargains.  Apply  to  LLOYD  M.  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Groendale,  New  York,  Columbia  County. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

RED  SHORTHORN  BULL 

Also  Red  Roan  Cow,  four  years  six  mouths  old.  Both 
registered.  It.  I,.  ACRE,  Sterling  Station,  TV.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in 
New  England  and  it  is  blood  tested  as  well  as 
T.  B.  accreditted.  We  offer  some  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  buys  in  young  sires  and  bred  oows  right 
now. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 
WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reg.  HEREFORD  BULLS  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANS0N,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR.  SAXjE 

Due  to  hay  shortage  am  selling  out  entire  stock  Pure¬ 
bred  Registered  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  and  Breeding 
Ewes,  two  years  old  and  up.  Formerly  owned  by 
late  W.  S.  Cuthbert,  Hammond.  New  York.  Apply — 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT  -  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Business,  278  -  Residence,  220. 


XKOQUOIS  SHROPSJHIRES  are  supreme  at 
America’s  leading  shows.  Offering  sheep  possessed 
of  these  improving  bloodlines  at  reasonable  prices — 
big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 
Also  Ayrshire  bull  calves  bred  for  high  production. 
IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  IV.  Y. 


Reg.  Cheviots  &  Suffolks  .Satisfaction'  guar¬ 
anteed.  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  Arlington,  Vermont 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  1  and  2  year  old  rams. 
Big  rugged,  well  covered  fellows.  Also  choice  young 
wes.  Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  Van  Vleet  &.  Sons,  Lodi, N.Y. 


Quality  Hampshire  S£uX2S.d  T’i  e““! 

later.  CHARLES  E.  HASLETT,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  RAMS  Ao'h^ilo^*1  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1,  2  and  3  wears  old. 
Priced  to  sell.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Wilson,  Now  York 


Ron  CLrnncL;,0  Rams  from  1  to  5  years  at  attractive 

I\eg.  OKI  upline  prices.  L.  C.  Bower,  Ludlowtille,  >.  Y 


FERRETS 


3,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
from  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  $2.00:  Females,  $2.50;  Pairs,  $4.00;  Ratters,  $3.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMEND1NGER,  Rocky  Ridge.  Ohio 


ETPRFTC  for  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game. 

r  LI\I\L  1  O  Males  $2.50.  Females  $3.00.  Pair  $5.00. 
Yearling  Females  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  A.  PECK  -  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CCDDCTO  Females,  52.50;  Males,  52.00;  Pair. 54.00. 
I  tnnt  I  u  Yeariingfemales.  special  ratters.  53.00.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW  -  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS— Ratters,  rabbit  and  wild  game  hunters.  In¬ 
formation  free.  THOS.  SELLARS,  New  London,  O, 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— GUINEA  PIGS— Weighing  over  9  ozs. 

—either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pay¬ 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  636. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SWEET  POTATOES",  selected  Eastern.  Shore  va¬ 
riety.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  §1  per  bushel 
basket:  $2.75  per  3-busliel  barrel;  during  October 
only  recipes  with  order,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  TV. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Ya. 


IIONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  United  States  grade  fancy, 
5  lbs.  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2,  prepaid  zone  three, 
JOHN  VAN  de  POELE.  Abtngton,  Mass. 


HONEY  —  Best  clover,  six  10-lb.  cans  $5.20. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.43;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave..  Burling¬ 
ton,  Yt. 


DELICIOUS  HEAVY  honey,  postpaid  third  zone, 
5-lb.  pails  light  00c,  buckwheat  80c:  purity 
guaranteed:  we  can  please  you.  EVANS  HONEY 
FARM,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  AMBER  honey.  60rib.  can,  $4,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken.  X.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey.  60  lbs.  $5,  buckwheat 
$4.50,  clover  comb  $4.50  case,  here:  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  $1.25,  5  lbs.  extracted  clover  $1. 
10  lbs.  $1.75,  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOCT. 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $5.10, 
two  $0.60,  clover-basswood,  blended  by  the 
bees  $4.20,  buckwheat  $3.60,  mixed  amber 
(fairly  light  color)  $3.90:  10-lb.  pail,  delivered, 
$1.75,  5  lbs.  $1,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  90c; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERY  HONEY,  extra  white.  60  lbs. .  $4.80. 

120  lbs.  $9,  white  $4.50.  $8.50.  light  amber 
$4,  $7.80,  mixed  Fall  $3.75,  $7.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SIX  FIVE-POUND  pails  exquisite  honey  $5.  in¬ 
sured:  sample  pail  $1,  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Buekland,  Mass.  . 


HONEY — Extra  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80,  buckwheat 
$4.20,  28-lb.  handy  pail  clover  $2.50,  24  sec¬ 
tions  clover  comb  $4,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid.  $1.50,  15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  clover 
chunk  comb  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
TV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  sugar,  fancy  grade,  10-lb. 

pails  $3,  5  lbs.  $1.60,  prepaid  third  zone. 
BEN.J.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville,  Vt. 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  or  buckwheat  honey  $1  &  90c, 
10  lbs.  $1.75  &  $1.40,  third  zone;  packed  to 
suit.  MARTIN  KRUTZECK,  310  Penna  Aye.. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.  10  lbs.  $1.70; 

get  price  on  60  lbs.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dun¬ 
dee.  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35. 

60  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money, 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah. 
N.  Y. 
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Only  a  few  ex¬ 
perts  know  why 
4<U.  S."  rubber 
boots  wear  so 
well  but  millions 
of  men  know 
that  they  do. 


ed  States  Rubber  Compa 


in 


WANTED 

your 

shoulder 


.  £ri'c> /t , 

-^s5i2Se,r“i 


A  million  and  more  shoulders  have  been  applied  to  push 
this  unprecedented  movement  to  a  successful  conclusion  .  .  . 
to  get  milk,  and  the  benefits  to  health  that  milk  means,  into 
every  home  in  New  York  State. 

The  movement  is  fast  under  way.  But  we  need  con¬ 
tinued  support  to  keep  it  under  way.  Not  only  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors,  welfare  and  health  groups,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  food-manufacturing  companies  and  others  .  .  .  but 
rom  you,  too ! 

We  need  your  individual  influence  .  .  .  and  if  you  give 
it,  we  will  have  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  we  could 
have.  For  with  the  combined  influence  of  men  like  your¬ 
self,  this  movement  is  bound  to  succeed. 


What  about  it?  Will  you  contribute  your  shoulder — to 
put  to  the  wheel ?  All  right!  Then  talk  milk  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  .  .  .  explain  what  this  movement  to  increase  its  fluid- 
consumption  means  to  them  ...  in  both  health  and  wealth. 
And  get  them  to : 


Brink  more  Milk:  7^^ 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Editorial  Note — We  are  publishing  the  above  advertisement  without  charge 
as  our  contribution  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the 

industry. 


Grange  News  and  Markets 


Grange  Gatherings  New  York  Produce  Markets 


Imagine  the  weather  being  so  cool  dur¬ 
ing  early  August  it  became  necessary  for 
comfort  to  hold  meetings  indoors.  This 
very  thing  happened  at  the  August  meet¬ 
ing  of  Chittenango  Grange,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  when  they  adjourned  from 
the  planned  outdoor  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Brother  Russell  Austin  to  their 
Grange  Hall. 

Grange  Master  Devern  Bender,  Chit¬ 
tenango,  introduced  as  speaker  of  the 
evening  New  York  State  Grange  Chap¬ 
lain  Fred  Dean,  originator  and  instigator 
of  the  "Milk  Sunday”  idea.  His  discus¬ 
sion  pertaining  to  the  Grange  influence 
on  social  arid  economic  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  and  timely.  He  reviewed  the 
Grange  from  the  date  of  its  founding  in 
1868  through  the  five-year  panic  of  1873 
when  it  attained  its  maximum  member¬ 
ship  of  one  and  one-half  million.  By 
1900  it  had  decreased  to  about  100,000 
members,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
steady  and  continuous  membership 
growth.  Present  indications  are  it  will 
exceed  the  former  high  attainment.  Its 
strength  increases  in  times  of  greatest  ad¬ 
versity. 

"Our  Grange  now  faces  changing  times 
and  conditions,”  he  continued.  “The  next 
50  years  will  witness  even  greater 
changes,  economically,  politically  and 
socially  than  the  past  half  century.  One 
probable  significant  influence  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  life  of  the  Grange  will  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  definite  trend  for  our  cities  to  be  de¬ 
centralized.  I  have  observed  this  great 
coming  change  to  be  already  very  appar¬ 
ent  in  Monroe  County,  where  over  2,700 
families  are  now  daily  commuting  to  the 
city  of  Rochester.  What  will  be  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  former  urban  families  on 
the  rural  life  of  our  communities?” 

State  Gate  Keeper  Timothy  Thomas, 
Cazenovia,  followed  with  a  brief  talk  in 
which  he  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Grange  has  never  followed  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  and  in  our  present  time 
of  depression  and  need  will  not  fail  us 
now.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Grange  inculcates  the  great  virtues 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  ever  em¬ 
phasizing  home  and  friendship  to  the  end 
that  a  higher  order  of  society  be  attained, 
and  stated : 

"Only  through  faith  and  innate  in¬ 
tegrity  of  man  can  he  construct  a  higher 
social  order.  The  Grange  is  not  imprac¬ 
tical  in  its  methods.  It  has  always  ac¬ 
cepted  and  conquered  the  challenge  of 
the  times,  and  always  will.  It  has  been 
instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  many 
existing  economic  burdens  of  the  past 
which  again  confront  us. 

“During  the  period  from  1870  to  18S0 
the  very  outcry  of  a  submerged  popula¬ 
tion  testified  to  monopolistic  domination 
not  unlike  the  present,  when  80  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  wealth  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Materially  contributing  to 
the  condition  of  the  decade  mentioned  was 
the  cataclysm  of  our  Civil  War,  when  its 
resultant  false  prosperity  and  depression, 
pi’oduced  a  situation  which  threatened 
the  very  foundation  of  our  great  country. 
We  will  and  must  defeat  the  powers 
which  promote  and  enforce  wars.  No 
group  of  individuals  or  industries  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  again  amass  huge 
fortunes  as  a  result  of  wars  which  they 
have  fostered  and  promoted.”  K.  w.  n. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  choice,  $0.75  to 
$7.50;  goo<l,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  medium,  $4  to  $5.50; 
common,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
choice,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  good,  $0.25  to  $7.25;  me¬ 
dium,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8.75;  good,  $0.75  to  $7.25.  Heifers, 
choice,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  good,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  me¬ 
dium,  $3  to  $4.50;  common,  $2  to  $3.  Cows, 
choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4;  common 
and  medium,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  low  cutter  and  cut¬ 
ter,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $4 
to  $5.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to 
$4.  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $0;  me¬ 
dium,  $8  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $0  to  $8. 
Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  500  to  800  lbs.,  good 
and  choice,  $5  to  $(1;  common  and  medium.  $3.25 
to  $4.25;  800  to  1,500  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$4.75  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to 
$4.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $7.75 
to  $8:  180  to  200  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8;  200  to  220 
lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
250  to  200  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$7  to  $7.50;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs., 
$3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  common  lambs,  $3.50  to 
$5.50;  yearling  wethers,  $3  to  $3.50;  ewes,  all 
wst. ,  $1  to  $3. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  26  to  31c;  eggs,  29  to  35c;  live  fowls, 
17  to  20c;  chickens,  14  to  19c;  ducks,  12  to 
15c;  dressed  fowls,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  21  to 
23c;  roosters,  12  to  13c;  ducks,  17c;  apples,  bn., 
50c  to  $1;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  50  lbs.,  20  to  40c;  sweet  corn,  100,  60  to 
85c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  cranberries, 
%-bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.65;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30 
to  40c;  kale,  bu.,  15  to  25c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  40c  to  $1;  onions.  50  lbs.,  50  to  75e; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
75  to  90c;  sweet  iiotatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c. 

Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  180  to  240  lbs.,  $6.90;  above  240  lbs. 
and  160  to  180  lbs.,  $6  to  $0.90:  100  to  130  lbs., 
$5.50  down;  sows,  $5.50,  or  25c  lower.  Mast 
grass  steers  and  yearlings,  $5.15  to  $0.50;  good 
good  heifers,  $4  to  $4.75:  few.  $5;  good  fat 
cows,  $3  to  $3.75;  bulls,  $3.50  down;  good  and 
choice  vealers,  $7.50  to  $8;  mediums,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  good  and  choice  fat  lambs.  $6.50  to  $6.75; 
Ihrowouts.  $5.25  down;  yearlings  up  to  $4.50; 
good  sheep,  $3.25. 


In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 
The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  iter  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mHe  zone  delivered  during  August,  1934, 
as  follows; 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders);  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40;  Class  2C,  $1.40; 
Class  2D,  $1.10;  Class  2E,  $1.05 — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4 A,  95c — differential  2.7c;  Class  4B 
95 14c — differential  2.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con- 
smners  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 

Pints  10cUar  rim  "tS  SC,:,  Srade  A  16c  l>er  quart! 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 

may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

clastic  ,cream  fro»>  dealer  to  dealer,  ex- 
!  ?£  stores,  per  40-quart  can,  are:  Heavy 

cream.  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream 

Ss’ScW-  mM‘  ,I*M  «*»•  - « 

butter 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27c;  extra  9<>  score 
26c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  25^  to  25%c;  urn 
25ysef'  best’  2SV*e;  flrsts-  27c;  centralized. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  38c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  35c- 
standards,  31c;  browns,  special,  33c;  Pacific 
Coast,  fresh  specials,  37c;  standards,  35  %c. 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotaitons  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Cndergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  1  he  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

I-owls,  19c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  nearby 
Uc;  geese,  nearby,  10c;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  30c; 
rabbits,  lb..  10  to  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Cfickens,  o0  t0  24c.  fowl8  15  to  17c.  roosterSi 

11  to  13c;  turkeys,  25  to  32c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
squabes,  lb.,  28  to  35c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $6.30  to  $7;  cows,  $2.50  to  $4;  bulls, 
$3.;,0;  calves  $6.50  to  $9;  hogs,  $6.75;  sheep, 
$3;  lambs,  $7.25  to  $7.60. 

FRUITS 

$ra5P0eSio$3.50.bSkt-’  30  t0  33C:  PeaCheS'  bu- 
VEGETABLES 

Straing  beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.75;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  5  to  20c;  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1  • 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  swTeet  corn,  100 
•oc  to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  peppers,  bbl.,  $1;  potatoes.  100  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow 
91  %c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  63c;  rye,  No.  2,  82%c. 

HAY 

No-  1  Timothy,  $24;  No.  2,  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$21  to  $26;  Alfalfa,  $21  to  $28. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  40  to  45c;  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  peaches,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  grapes,  lb., 
10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
2  to  3c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  26c;  eggs,  25  to  30c;  spring  chickens, 
14  to  17c;  hens,  16  to  19c;  ducks,  13  to  14c- 
apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  string  beans,  %-bu.,  35 
to  40c;  cabbage,  ton,  $14  to  $15;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  5  to  10c;  lettuce,  4  doz.,  $2.50;  grapes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  onions,  50-lb.  sacks,  75 
to  80c;  peaches,  bu.,  $4;  pears,  bu.  bskt.,  $1 
to  $1.75;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.20  to  $1.40; 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  10  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  hay.  Tim¬ 
othy,  $23  to  $25;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $24.50: 
Alfalfa,  $25  to  $28. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  steady- 
creamery  prints,  29  to  30c;  tubs,  28c;  firsts’ 
26  to  27c;  country  rolls,  26  Oto  28c.  Cheese’ 
steady;  brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns  16 
to  17c;  limburger,  13  to  23c;  old  flats,  18  to 
22c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16 
to  22c;  roasters,  23  to  27c;  frvers,  21  to  22c- 
broilers,  21  to  24c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys,’ 
22  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12  to 
20c;  roosters,  lie;  springers,  18  to  22c;  ducks, 
12  to  15c;  geese,  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  50  to  80c;  Duchess,  50  to  90c;  Wolf 
River,  75c;  Wealthy,  50c  to  $1.35;  Worthy,  90c 
to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  75c  to  $1;  Twenty  Ounce, 
75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1.50;  Siberian! 
$2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown.  Ini., 
50  to  65c;  Idaho  bakers,  100-lyb.  bag,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  N.  J.,  cobblers,  $1.35;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu.,  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.75;  medium,  $4;  red  kidney,  $5.25;  mar¬ 
row,  white  kidney,  $5.50.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  white.  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Globe,  40  to  85c;  Idaho 
Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  22e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1;  grapes,  8  qt.  bskt.,  25  to  40c;  lug,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2; 
huckleberries.  Me.,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  pears,  bit.,  65c  to  $1.75;  plums, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  Limas,  75c  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  doz. 
bclis.,  10  to  15c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt..  20  to  35c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25:  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  80c; 
corn,  doz.,  7  to  10c:  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
eggplant,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  endive,  doz.,  40  to 
75c;  escarole,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  40  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  75c;  parsnips,  %-bu.. 
90e  to  $1;  peas,  Ida.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  peppers, 
lui.,  50c  to  $1.25:  radishes,  doz.  bc-hs.,  8  to 
15c;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  40  to 
65c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  turnips,  bu., 
60  to  80c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $25; 
Alfalfa,  $26:  oat  straw,  $17;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton,  $24.50;  standard  middlings,  $24.50: 
red-dog,  $33.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent  protein. 
$42.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $39.40; 
gluten,  $30.35;  hominy,  $32.90:  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$3.63:  table  cornmeal,  $2.45;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$11.50;  Alfalfa,  $16;  Alsike,  $19;  clover.  $16. 

0.  H.  B. 
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Write  for  this 

FREE  BOOK 


HERE  are  thirty-two  pages  packed  with 
practical  information  and  actual 
photographs — all  about  the  profitable  use 
of  salt  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home. 

It  is  a  book  prepared  from  the  quarter- 
century  experience  of  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  salt  for  every  purpose  in 
agriculture,  industry  and  the  home.  It  is 
filled  with  references  to  disinterested 
authorities — such  as  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  —  and  every  word  and 
picture  has  been  approved  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Research  Laboratory. 

Here  are  practical  directions  for  killing 
hogs,  cutting  pork  and  curing  it  with 
International  Smoke  Salt — with  picture 
of  actual  farm  butchering. 

You’ll  find  in  this 
new  book  what  au¬ 
thorities  say  about 
the  kind  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  to  feed 
to  live  stock. 

Here  are  hints  on 
uses  of  salt  to  save 
time  and  labor  in 
the  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry  and  medicine 
cabinet  of  the  farm  home. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  farmers 
can  make  more  money  from  salt,  at  less 
cost,  than  almost  anything  else  bought 
for  profit  on  the 
farm.  Write  for  this 
new  book  and  see 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  feed  and 
increase  productivity 
as  well.  With  the 
book  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  sample 
of  International 
Sausage  Seasoning. 


Qletc  ! 

This  is  the  new  5  c 
Sterling  package  of 
International  Salt 


International  Sugar 
Curing  Smoke  Salt  is 
packed  in  10  pound 
cans. 


for  home  use,  pure ’f 
free  running,  and 
good  taste  without 
bitterness. 


Coarse,  medium  and 
granulated  farm  salt 
comes  in  50,  100  and 
200  lb.  bags. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN- 1034,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  International 
Sausage  Seasoning,  and  a  copy  of'The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Salt  Book”  to: 


Name - - - 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No . 

City  or 

Town . . . State 


Natural  Living  for  Cows 

On  page  582  in  the  ‘'Livestock  and 
Dairy  Notes’’  or  “Just  Another  Bad 
Quarter”  by  R.  W.  Duck,  we  find  some 
valuable  information  in  connection  with 
the  care  of  dairy  callte.  In  60  years  or 
more  of  experience  with  such  cattle,  I 
have  not  encountered  much  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  garget,  mastitis  and  tuberculosis 
that  we  read  and  hear  so  much  about  the 
past  dozen  years  and  I  am  wondering  if 
the  increase  in  these  diseases  is  not  due 
to  overdose  stabling,  doping  and  crowd¬ 
ing  animals  beyond  their  natural  ability 
to  produce  healthy  milk.  The  experiences 
I  have  had  in  these  ailments  with  cattle 
are  about  as  rare  as  accidents  in  persons 
I  have  associated  with  and  the  causes  of 
tx-ouble  are  about  as  varied  in  one  case 
as  the  other. 

Forty  years  ago  when  I  went  into 
dairying  for  myself,  I  tried  to  study  up 
on  the  plans  of  forced  production  by  the 
use  of  scales,  weigh  sheets  and  Babcock 
test  methods,  and  I  soon  learned  the 
system  was  too  costly  to  pay  for  a  farm 
and  raise  a  family  on  wTith  my  means  and 
time.  I  decided  to  follow  a  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  care  of  dairy  cattle  that  I  had  been 
schooled  in  the  20  years  by  older  peo¬ 
ple  previous  to  that  of  my  own  venture 
in  business,  and  I  met  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  following  the  theory  of  un¬ 
known  leaders.  If  I  was  more  fortunate 
having  good  reliable  advisors  than  others, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  as  such. 

We  want  and  have  had  herds  of  20  or 
more  cows  including  heifers  in  milk  that 
will  produce  from  8,500  to  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  a  year,  station  weights,  on  rea¬ 
sonable  care.  While  this  average  may 
seem  small  to  some,  I  have  considered 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  cows  most 
important  for  good  production.  That  in¬ 
cludes  fresh  air,  plenty  of  clear  water, 
and  contented  minds,  so  that  Mr.  Duck's 
advice  of  prevention  of  garget  is  import¬ 
ant  in  the  work.  F.  M.  jones. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Clipping  Cows 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  many  dairy 
cattle  will  be  kept  in  the  stable  at  night 
— and  harder  to  keep  cows  clean  when 
stabled  than  when  they  are  in  pasture. 
So,  during  the  colder  months,  cows  need 
special  care  if  clean  milk  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Most  of  the  dirt  in  milk  drops  off  the 
cow’s  body.  Straining  removes  only  a 
small  part  of  the  dirt  from  milk.  Much 
of  this  dirt  goes  into  solution,  increases 
the  bacteria  count,  injures  the  keeping 
quality  and  generally  lowers  the  grade  of 
the  milk. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  cows  clean  if  they 
are  supplied  with  plenty  of  bedding.  This 
is  important  whenever  cows  are  stabled. 
It  helps  keep  the  cows  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able.  It  helps  keep  the  cows  clean  when 
they  lie  down. 

Clipping  the  flanks,  udders  and  xinder- 
lines  of  cows  removes  clinging  places  for 
dirt  and  filth  and  greatly  reduces  the 
amount  of  dirt  that  falls  into  the  milk. 
With  the  long  hair  removed,  the  cow  is 
easily  cleaned  by  brushing  or  wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth.  It  is  important  that 
careful  attention  be  given  every  factor 
that  contributes  to  cleaner  and  better 
milk. 


Probable  “Range  Paralysis” 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  Leghorn  pullets 
four  months  old.  Lately  1  have  been  find¬ 
ing  quite  a  few  of  them  getting  paralyzed. 
They  are  healthy  chickens  and  run  quite 
lively  until  this  happens.  C.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  paralysis 
you  speak  of  is  what  is  called  “range 
paralysis,”  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  in  an  apparently  healthy  flock, 
and  usually  while  the  birds  are  still  on 
range  in  the  Fall,  though  it  may  show  at 
any  time  and  in  a  flock  of  any  age. 

This  disease  has  been  the  object  of 
much  investigation  but  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  its  cause  and  no  cure  for  it 
has  been  found.  Birds  that  are  affected 
are  likely  to  be  found  lying  upon  the 
ground  or  trying  to  flutter  along  with  a 
useless  leg  ox*  wing.  The  appetite  x*e- 
mains  good  for  a  few  days  but  death 
usually  follows  within  a  short  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


This  is  the  roofing  you  will  buy  if  you 
give  thought  to  genuine  value, — 

Because  Super  Channeldrain  Roofing  is 
Channeldrain  with  NEW  features, — even 
better  than  ever  for  roof  drainage, — 

Even  better  than  ever  for  appearance 
because  the  extra  quality  is  plainly  visable, — 

It  is  a  genuine  value  because  it  is  made 
of  Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy,  and  because  it  is 
HOT  galvanized  and  has  an  EXTRA 
HEAVY  PURE  ZINC  COATING. 

Super  Channeldrain  Roofing  is  leak- 
proof,  fire-proof  and  lightning-proof.  Put 
on  with  Wheeling  Lead  Headed  Nails  you 
will  have  a  roof  to  be  proud  of.  You  get 
24-inch  sheets  that  cover  24  inches,  —  no 
waste,  just  genuine  roofing  value.  Ask  the 
dealer  near  you. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  D«»  Moin«t  Philadelphia  North  Kama*  City 

St.  Loait  Detroit  Colombo*  Richmond  RoHalo  Minnaapoli* 


with  Electrically  Welded  Stai 


McCormi 

the  ONLY 

Separator  with 

Stainless 


Stainless  Steel  Discs— this 

important  improvement  in  cream 
separators  is  another  triumph  for 
McCormick-Deering,  the  machine 
that  pioneered  ball  bearings  in  sep¬ 
arators.  This  improved  machine 
brings  to  your  milk  room  the  same 
positive  assurance  of  cleanliness, 
sanitation,  and  safety  that  you  de¬ 
mand  of  kitchen  equipment. 

Stainless  Steel  Discs  are  abso¬ 
lutely  rustproof.  They  are  made  of 
tough,  strong,  closely  grained  metal 
that  will  stay  the  same  for  years — 
there  is  no  soft  coating  to  wear 
away.  As  a  result,  the  bowl  in  a 
McCormick-Deering  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  will  remain  in  balance  a 
great  deal  longer  than  one  having 
ordinary  tinned  carbon-steel  discs.  Call  on  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  for  a  demonstration — see  this  latest,  very  prac¬ 
tical  improvement  in  cream  separators. 


Ask  the  Dealer  About  McCormick-Deering  Milkers 

Dairymen  who  have  had  long  experience  with  mechanical  milkers 
praise  the  McCormick-Deering  for  its  outstanding  features.  Among 
these  features  are  the  fully-enclosed,  no-oil,  no-spring  pulsator;  the 
two-piece  teat  cup  assembly;  the  replaceable  cylinder  in  the  pump; 
the  vacuum  tank;  the  positive  vacuum  regulator  and  vacuum  gauge; 
the  one-piece  sanitary  pail  cover;  and  the  anti-freeze  stall  cocks.  Look 
these  over  on  the  milker  itself. 


International  Harvester  Company 


...  _  ...  .  .  .  of  America 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


scs 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  "Doubting  Thomas 


When  it  comes  to  Dairy  Feed  there  are  a  good  many 
people  of  the  "Doubting  Thomas  kind.”  They  have  been 
promised  so  much  and  experienced  so  little  of  what  was 
promised,  that  I  don’t  blame  feeders  who  won't  believe 
what  is  claimed. 

I  didn’t  blame  the  "Doubting  Thomas”  who  didn't 
believe  us  when  we  first  offered  Creamatine  as  the  feed 
that  was  increasing  the  butterfat  average  of  dairy  herds. 
I  didn’t  blame  him,  because  even  my  associates,  my  sales¬ 
men,  my  friends  —  everybody  who  should  believe  me, 
said,  "It  never  has  been  done,  I  don’t  believe  it  now.” 
But  when 


// 


has  furnished  the  proof  to  the  "Doubting  Thomas”  in 
his  own  herd  by  raising  the  butterfat  several  points,  and 
when  he  says, “I  don’t  believe  Creamatine  can  hold  such 
gains,”  I  have  to  smile  even  more  broadly. 

Yes,  Creamatine  continues  to  hold  the  butterfat  gains 
the  herd  makes.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  But 
I  wonder  how  many  such  doubters  there  are  and  why 
they  persist  in  stopping  progress  —  particularly  their 
own. 

My  sincere  advice  is  that  YOU  give  Creamatine  a  good 
trial.  If  you  have  any  doubts,  they  will  disappear  as  your 
milk  check  grows  bigger. 

If  any  of  my  readers  still  doubt  what  Creamatine  is 
doing  for  others,  I  wish  they  would  write  me. 


President 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed, 
Self  Oiling, 
Roller  Bearing 


WORLD’S  FINEST  ENGINES 


A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home,  farm,  (hop 
or  mill.  The  cheapest  reliable  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  feed  grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar  work.  Put 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 


Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


A  FRAME  *10"* 

AS  L  O  W  A  S 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


,  HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Those  Repair  Jobs 


YOU  will  be  proud  to  own  this  saw — because  it  is  a 
DISSTON  .  .  .  made  ol  Disston  Steel,  famous  for 
holding  its  cutting  edge,  running  fast  and  true  and 
making  work  easier.  D-8,  skew  back,  $3.00.  D-7, 
straight,  $2.70.  D-23,  light-weight  straight,  $3.30. 

Your  dealer  also  has 

KEYSTONE 

HAND  SAWS 

Made  by  Disston 

Other  patterns,  Keystone  Hand  Saws,  S5c  to  $2.00. 

WRITE  for  “Disston  Manual”,  FREE,  telling  how 
to  choose,  use,  care  for,  Saws,  Files,  and  Tools. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

10187  Tacony,  Philadelphia  t! 


K-3 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


f«r>Q  ACIT  Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
Ubr  VOI  I  thisMutualSavingsBankuhii  h 
||q  is  operated  under  strict  Mass 

T  W  w  IT  aehusetts  laws.  Wherever  y  ou 

a  iri  m|  f*.  live,  you  can  open  au  account. 
SI  V  INI  Wl  O  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
p  tkn  All  draw  jour  money  by  mail. 
O  T  IVI  A  I  L,  Write  for  our  Statement. 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
Auto  Owners  on  credit.  Free  selling  outfit.  H  $05:00 
to  360.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quickly,  solar 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  162,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Along  Livestock  Lanes 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Fall  Flock  Factors 

About  this  time  of  year  when  pastures 
are  getting  short  the  breeding  ewes  will 
frequently  start  to  lose  some  flesh.  To 
increase  the  possibility  of  twinning,  it  is 
very  important  that  ewes  be  gaining 
slightly  in  weight.  It  is  therefore  usual¬ 
ly  desirable  to  supplement  Fall  pasture 
with  some  grain  or  legume  hay,  or  both. 
Ewes  should  gain  from  S  to  10  lbs.  during 
the  breeding  season.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Fine  Wools,  Dorsets  and  Tunis, 
most  sheep  breed  only  in  the  Fall,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  frosty  nights. 

Many  of  our  most  successful  sheep 
breeders  use  a  grain  mixture  consisting 
of :  Shelled  corn,  3 ;  whole  oats,  2 : 
wheat  bran,  1.  parts  by  weight,  to  sup¬ 
plement  Fall  pasture  for  breeding  ewes. 
It  is  usually  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  1 
lb.  per  head  daily,  for  about  three  weeks 
prior  to  turning  the  ram  with  the  ewes. 
Where  this  system  of  increasing  the  plane 
of  nutrition  is  used  it  is  commonly  termed 


Bills  We  Cannot  Escape 

Many  dairy  farmers  are  paying  for 
electric  power,  water  systems,'  purebred 
bulls,  silos  and  modern  homeb  without 
getting  the  benefit  of  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  never  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

Every  time  some  cow  in  the  herd 
charges  us  $3  in  feed  and  labor  for  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  which  could  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  $1.50,  we  have  deprived  our¬ 
selves  of  just  that  much  which  might 
have  been  used  for  these  conveniences 
that  make  life  on  the  farm  worth  living. 

The  farmer  with  a  dozen  or  more  cows 
pays  for  a  silo  in  five  years.  If  he  builds 
the  silo,  it  is  his  at  the  end  of  this  period 
and  he  can  continue  to  use  it  to  boost  his 
profits.  If  he  fails  to  build  it,  his  profits 
will  be  that  much  less  in  five  years  and 
he  is  still  without  the  silo. 

Every  man  who  milks  cows  is  paying 
for  a  good  bull.  Some  farmers  milk  the 
daughters  of  good  bulls  and  increase  theif 
profits,  while  others  pay  out  good  money 
in  losses  as  a  tribute  to  the  scrub  sire. 


A  Modern  Type  Oxford  Yearling  Ewe,  Bred  and  owned  by  J.  A.  Duffy  &  Eon, 

Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


flushing.  The  government  sheep  farm  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  used  this  system  and  ob¬ 
served  results  on  302  matings'  with  a  very 
material  increase  in  twinning. 

In  these  matings  covering  a  period  of 
five  years  it  was  found  that  78  per  cent 
of  the  ewes  producing  twins  did  so  in 
the  first  half  of  the  lambing  period.  In 
other  words  the  early  breeding  ewes  were 
the  most  prolific.  It  was  found  in  all 
cases  these  ewes  were  in  the  highest  phy¬ 
sical  condition.  If,  however,  the  ewes 
are  already  fat  it  would  not  he  advisable 
to  increase  their  ration  and  have  them 
take  on  more  flesh,  as  over  condition  may 
result  in  barreness. 

if.  A.  Duffy  &  Son,  Lafayette,  N.  Y., 
annually  exhibit  a  highly  fitted  purebred 
Oxford  flock  at  the  X.  Y.  State  Fair. 
From  personal  observation  I  know  this 
flock  has  averaged  slightly  over  160  per 
cent  lamb  crop  from  these  well-fitted 
show  ewes.  Mr.  Duffy  feeds  no  grain 
during  the  Winter,  gradually  reducing, 
their  grain  after  the  show  season  is 
closed.  Very  frequently  show  sheep  be¬ 
come  sterile  from  excessive  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  fitting. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Prof.  Claude  Harper, 
in  charge  of  their  sheep,  told  me  they 
have  found  the  most  important  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  breeding  ewes  is  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction  rather  than  twinning.  A  high 
percentage  of  weak  and  undersized  lambs 
are  found  to  belong  to  light  milking  ewes 
with  twins.  Frequently  when  the  lambs 
are  sold  in  the  Spring  the  culls  are  re¬ 
tained,  as  the  buyer  does  not  want  them, 
and  they  spoil  the  uniformity  of  the  rest 
of  the  lambs.  Very  often  breeding  ewe 
replacements  are  made  from  these  culls. 
If  the  largest  and  most  thrifty  ewe 
lambs  are  kept  for  breeding  replacements, 
it  will  he  invariably  found  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  tin  heaviest  milking  ewes,  Ex¬ 
perimental  results  conclusively  show  that 
a  tendency  to  produce  twins  is  not  iu- 
herited  in  sheep, 


When  so  much  of  the  dairyman’s  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  keen  judgment  and 
low  production  costs,  he  owes  it  to  him¬ 
self  to  do  everything  possible  that  will 
bring  about  maximum  efficiency.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  farmer  who  is  to  succeed  fi¬ 
nancially  must  get  everything  that  lie 
pays  for.  To  look  hack,  as  one’s  life 
nears  its  conclusion,  and  realize  that  he 
has  failed  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  indeed  a  tragedy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  till  one  with  a  calm  satis¬ 
faction  tor  come  down  to  the  eventide  of 
life  realizing  that  lie  has  made  his  ef¬ 
forts  count  for  the  most. 

SUM  ALU  1).  HOLLIS. 


Feeding  Value  of 
Roughages 

This  question  is  often  asked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  composition  and  estimated  relative 
value  of  roughages  when  fed  for  milk  and 
meat  ' production  is  given  by  the  Illinois 


Station : 

— -Total  digestible—-. 

Roughage 

Protein 

Nutrients 

Feediiij 

in  100  lbs. 

in  100  lbs. 

value** 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay  . 

50 

100 

Red  clover  hay  . 

8 

50  ■ 

90 

Soy-bean  hay  . 

40 

80 

Oat  or  wheat  lmy  . . . 

50 

75 

Corn  fodder,  with  nor¬ 
mal-proportion  of  ears  3 

40 

7(1 

Red-top  hay  . . , . 

..  5 

.  50, 

7b 

Timothy  hay  . 

q 

50 

63 

Millet  hay  ........... 

55 

60 

Sudan  grass  hay  . 

4 

40 

40 

Corn  silage  . 

..  1 

20 

3? 

Corn  stover,  from  nor¬ 
mal  crop  without  ears  2 

40 

35 

Cow-pea  straw  . 

o 

25 

35 

Soy-bean  straw  . 

•  •  » 

25 

30 

Oat  straw  . 

..  1 

35 

25 

Wheat  straw  . 

1 

30 

20 

•Estimated  relative 

feeding 

value  based  o 

feeding  value  of  Alfalfa  hay  as 

100. 

A  xews'  article  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  more  automobiles  are  owned  by 
American  people  than  bathtubs. 

We  don’t  doubt  it  in  the  least.  One 
would  look  funny  trying  to  go  somewhere 
in  his  bathtub. — Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 
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Take  it  on  30- day  trial  .  .  .  plug 
controller  into  any  light  socket-uses 
current  costing  8c  a  month  for  200 
acres . . .  con  trols  livestock  with  amaz¬ 
ing  effectiveness. ..positively  harm¬ 
less,  it  gets  their  goat... Dairymen 
endorse  it .  .  .  use  it  new  or  to 
reinforce  old  fence  .  . .  greatest 
OH  STAKES  \  money-saving  fence  ever  made. 

Money-back  guarantee.  Write 

_  .  THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

CONTROLS  \  i8oo  so.  in  st. 

ALL  LIVESTOCK 


3  RODS  APART 


CORONA 

(XI OOL  Fat 


Made  from  oil  extracted  from  sheep's  wool. 
Corona  Wool  Fat  penetrates  Quickly — aids 
healing'  of  most  sensitive  wound  but  won’t 
blister.  Keeps  teats  soft,  pliable— cannot 
taint  milk.  25  years  proves  it  is  safe  and 
pleasant,  to  use.  For  HORSES— effective  on 
sore  neck  and  shoulders,  cuts,  boils,  split 
hoofs.  Scores  of  other  uses,  too— for  man 
or  animals.  At  drug  stores— or  order  from 
_  _  _  _  us.OOc  and  $1.20  sizes.  Money 
r  KkC  back  guarantee. 

Just  send  3c  stamp  to  cover 
postage;  mention  dealer’s 
name  and  get  valuable  booklet. 


SAMPLE 


CORONA  MFG. COMPANY 

351  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


U  i 


or  GO  LAME..  treat  them  with 
LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  the 
old  reliable  liniment,  blister,  counter 
irritant.  Quickly  aids  sprains,  lameness, 
overworked  muscles,  spavin,  capped 
hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts,  bruises.  Does  not 
scar  or  blemish.  NO  BETTER  HUMAN 
LINIMENT  MADE.  Caution:  Beware  of 
substitutes.  Accept  only  LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM....the  time  -  proved 
formula  in  the  WHITE  carton. 

_  .  „  _  ^ «  CA  At  Druggists  or 

Reduced  to  sent  pospaid 

NON ■  OSNUINC  WITHOUT  SIGNATURE  Or 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  ISTB  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
haroldF.ritchies  Co.  Inc.  N.Y.C.  Sales  Rep. 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


Veterinary 

GiiideFREE 


93  Diseases 

cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
'  sheep  and  poultry  and  how 
treat  them  are  described 
/and  illustrated  in  Peters’ 
'  Veterinary  Guide,  a  192-page 
'  book  of  great  value  the  year 
around.  Agricultural  instruc- 
tors  are  using  this  helpful  book.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today  and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 
Ha0  —shows  how  to  save 

I,WB  money  by  vaccinat¬ 

ing  your  own  pigB  and  how  to  get  free  syringes 
with  an  order  for  3000  c.c.’s  of  Peters’  Clear 
Serum  and  200  c.c.’s  of  Virus  for  only  $19.60. 

Serum  55  cts.  per  1 00  c.c.  Virus  1  Vz  cts.  per  c.c. 


Pigs  20  to  40  lbs..  26  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus. 
16%  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs..  30  c.c. 
Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  19 Vi  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs 
90  to  120  lbs..  40  c.c.  Serum,  2  c.c.  Virus,  25j*. 


Abortion 

i 


-tells  how  to  collect  blood 
1  samples  from  your  cows  to 
be  Bent  to  our  laboratories  for  10  cts.  a  test. 
Also  how  to  do  your  own  vaccinating  against 
Abortion  at  only  49  cts.  per  animal. 


nflsoeoflr  loaf  —describes  symptoms  and 
uiavivivg  tells  how  to  vaccinate  with 
Peters’  Blackleg  Aggressin  at  9  cts.  per  dose. 
Free  syringes  with  first  100  doses. 

COLD  BRANDING— WITHOUT  HOT  IRON  at  1 

cent  per  animal,  or  99  cts.  a  Pint.  Branding 
Iron,  99  cts. — any  letter.  Write  and  order  to¬ 
day.  PETERS  PAYS  POSTAGE. 


Peters  Family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  Win¬ 
nings  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  4-PI  club  entries  from  New  York 
were  confined  to  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
classes.  In  the  class  for  Southdown 
ewes,  Raymond  Simpson,  of  Caledonia, 
took  first  prize  and  his  brother,  Kenneth, 
second.  Raymond  also  captured  second 
honors  in  the  class  for  Southdown  ewe 
lambs.  First  award  for  Southdown  rams 
went  to  Charles  Beecher,  of  Lima,  whose 
entry  was  also  first  in  the  open  class  and 
was  named  reserve  champion. 

Second  honors  in  the  market  lamb 
class  were  wTon  by  Raymond  Simpson. 
In  the  class  for  Shropshire  ewe  lambs, 
George  Johnson,  of  Caledonia,  finished 
at  the  top,  with  Hannon  Wingate,  of  Li¬ 
vonia,  in  second  place.  First  prize  for 
the  showing  of  Shropshire  ewes  reversed 
this  order,  however,  with  Wingate  first 
and  Johnson  second. 

Katherine  Sheldon,  of  Oneonta,  won 
first  awards  for  a  single  lamb  and  a  pen 
of  three  lambs,  and  a  first  place  for  both 
types  of  entries  in  the  open  division.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  showed  the 
champion  pen  of  lambs  in  competition  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Springfield.  She 
is  now  in  her  last  year  of  club  work. 

Entries  from  Dutchess  County  num¬ 
bered  about  35  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
steers.  The  county  showed  the  champion 
group  of  five  steers  and  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  steer  of  the  show.  Members  of  the 
4-H  clubs  in  that  county  had  30  head  of 
these  steers  to  be  sold  at  the  baby  beef 
show. 

H.  A.  Willman,  extension  instructor  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  was  in  general 
charge  of  exhibits  by  4-H  club  members 
in  New  York  State. 


These  Pigs  Did  Well 

To  Jacob  D.  Poust,  of  Maur  Glen,  in 
Lycoming  County.  Pa.,  goes  the  credit  of 
growing  the  heaviest  ton  litter  reported 
so  far  this  year.  Mr.  Poust’s  12  pigs, 
sired  by  a  purebred  Poland  China,  and 
mothered  by  a  Chester  White  at  six 
months  of  age  weighed  3,089  lbs.  This 
was  the  third  ton  litter  produced  by  the 
same  sow  in  two  years.  The  litter  passed 
the  ton-mark  at  about  4/4  months  of  age. 
When  the  pigs  were  weighed  at  the  end 
of  four  months  of  feeding,  the  reading 
was  1.619  lbs.  One  month  later  the 
weight  was  2,457  lbs. 

They  were  fed  a  grain  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of  oats  and  two 
parts  of  wheat  shorts,  and  a  protein  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-half  tankage,  one-fourth  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  and  one-fourth  oilmeal.  A 
self-feeder  was  used.  During  the  finish¬ 
ing  period  the  litter  consumed  4,360  lbs. 
of  shelled  corn  and  610  lbs.  of  i-ye  chop. 
They  ran  on  clover  pasture  during  their 
feeding  period. 

Feed  costs  amounted  to  $114.27  and,  at 
the  prevailing  market  price  of  8/4  cents 
a  pound  in  the  community,  the  pigs  were 
worth  $262.56  on  the  day  of  weighing. 
Ton  litters  have  a  wTay  of  doing  this,  a 
study  of  the  records  for  the  past  11 
years  by  Pennsylvania  State  College 
shows  that  during  that  time  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  have  produced  more  ton  lit¬ 
ters  than  any  other  State  in  the  country. 

Around  the  Ringside  at  the 
Empire  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  622) 

on  State  pairs  between  2,800  and  3,600 
pounds.  Jim  Collins,  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  showed  several  good  horses 
in  the  commercial  classes. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

Marellbar  Farms,  Libertyville.  Ill., 
won  champion  Shropshire  ram  and  ewe. 
Fred  W.  McDowell.  Fredonia,  Pa.,  cham¬ 
pion  Hampshire  ram  and  ewe.  Brookfield 
Farm,  Durham,  Conn.,  won  both  cham¬ 
pionships  in  Dorsets.  J.  A.  Duffy,  La- 
Fayette,  Onondaga  County,  placed  well 
in  Oxfords.  Duffy’s  sheep  were  not  high¬ 
ly  fitted  as  he  prefers  to  show  them  just 
in  good  breeding  condition,  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  impairing  their  repro¬ 
ductive  powers  by  excessive  fitting. 

J.  Krantz  &  Sons.  Dover.  Ohio,  showed 
champion  ram  in  the  A-Merinos.  Staley 
showed  both  champions,  and  champion 
Delaine  ram  and  ewre.  S.  J.  Elliott, 
Marysville,  Ohio,  showed  both  champions 
in  the  Rambouillets. 

Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farms,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  and  Curtis  Miller.  Deansboro,  N. 
Y.,  divided  honors  in  the  Fur  Sheep  Di¬ 
vision.  The  goat  classes  were  exception¬ 
ally  well  filled.  Chas.  A.  Stroh,  Milford, 
Pa.,  won  champion  doe  in  the  Angora, 
Saanen  and  Nubian  classes.  Charles  A. 
Large,  Springfield,  Ill.,  won  champion 
doe  in  the  Toggenburg  class  on  the  best 
doe  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  hog  show  was  good,  classes  were 
well  filled  with  excellent  individual  en¬ 
tries.  J.  W.  Van  Arsdall,  Jr.,  Burgin, 
Ky.,  had  G.  C.  Berkshire  sow.  Glen  W. 
Holcomb.  Furnival,  N.  Y.,  G.  O.  boar. 
Van  Arsdall  also  showed  both  champions 
in  Chester  Whites.  Buck  and  Doe  Run 
Valle,.  Farms.  Coatesville,  Pa.,  swept  the 
field  on  their  Poland  Chinas.  Ferndale 
Farms,  Cedarville.  Ohio,  won  all  cham¬ 
pionships  in  the  Hampshire  hog  division. 
Frank  C.  Oren,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  won 
several  firsts  in  :he  various  Hampshire 
hog  classes  Lawn  View  Stock  Farm, 
Grovepor:,  Ohio,  won  C  C.  Duroc  boar. 
Cornell  University,  G.  C.  sow.  Allen  H. 
Post.  Scipio  Center  Cayuga  County, 
showed  several  prize  winners  in  the  Du¬ 
roc  classes. 


Ask  for  BUFFALO 


25%  Protein 
Guaranteed 


when  buying  GLUTEN  at  your  dealers 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  has  the  2  important  qualities 
which  count  most  in  actual  milk  production : 

1.  A  high  content  of  CORN  GL  UTEN 
and  CORN  SOLUBLES* 

2.  A  CONSISTENCY  that  is  not  heavy 
but  of  a  bulk  comparable  to  that  of  a 
mixed  dairy  ration. 

*  CORN  SOLUBLES  are  the  important  milk-producing 
part  of  Gluten  Feed.  They  combine  a  high  percentage 
of  digestible  protein  (40%  to  50%)  with  the  organic 
phosphorous  compounds  which  make  this  protein  avail¬ 
able  for  milk  production. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  are  reflected  in  your 
milk  check  —  the  qualities  found  in 

DT  T1717  AT  A  the  standard 

DUr  r  ALiU  corn  gluten  feed 


Don’t  Buy  Fencing 

Until  Yon  Get  My  Factory  Prices! 

Let  me  send  you  my  New  Bargain  F ence  Cata¬ 
log  and  show  you  how  much  money  you  can 
save  by  buying  your  fencing  direct  from  my 
factories.  You  can’t  buy  better  quality  than 
Jim  Brown  Copper  Steel  fencing — outlasts 
non-copper  steel  fencing  2  to  1,  and  yet  my 
factory  prices  are  less! . 

I  ALSO  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Don’t  pay  more  than  Jim  Brown’s  Prices.  Catalog 
alsoshows  bargains  in  Gates.Steel  Posts,  BarbWire, 
Roofing,  Paint.  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies, 
Harness  and  otherfarm  and  home  needs.Write  to 
factory  nearest  you  for  free  catalog. — Jim  Brown 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4370 A, Cleveland,  O.  Memphis.Tenn. 


STRETCH 

SHORT  FEED  CROPS 


A  Papec  will  make  your  home¬ 
grown  feeds  go  further  I  Handles 
small  grains,  snapped  corn,  ear 
corn  and  roughages  equally  (J 
well  because  of  governor- 
controlled  self-feed  rolls. 

Reversible  hammers. 

Grinds  fine  or  coarse. 

No  burrs.  No  jack  shaft. 

Seven  models.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  outgrind  any  oth¬ 
er  hammer  mill  on  equal  _  vr-.  .■  . 

power.  For  full  information  send  name  and  address 
on  marginof  this  ad.  State  power  available.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  1010  N.Main  St.,Shortsville,N.Y. 
AUo  Feed  Mixers,  Hay  Choppers,  Ensilage  Cutters 


haM M ER  MILls 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


GET  ALL  YOUR  BARN 
EQUIPMENT  FROM  ONE  COMPANY 


Failover  50  years  we  have  equipped 
America’s  finest  barns.  Com- 
pletehardwareand  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  budd¬ 
ing —  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  Carriers,  Door 
Hangers,  Poultry  Equip- 
9nn  ment.  Write  Dept.  R10. 


I afrUtw 


SO  YEARS  SERVING  BARN  BUILDERS 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  K.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Trappers /  earn 

PLYMOUTH 

CARS  FREE! 

Also394  Cash  Awards 


for  careful  pelt  preparation  in  Sears  6th 
National  Fur  Show!  At  the  same  time. 
Sears  act  as  your  agent,  getting  you  full 
market  value  for  your  furs.  FREE  new 
“Tips  to  Trappers”  booklet  contains  full 
details  on  how  to  share  in  the  big  awards. 
Send  for  your  copy.  MAIL  COUPON  NOWl 
Mail  to  point  below  nearest  you: 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Kansas  City 
Memphis — Dallas — Seattle 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

81R241 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  “Tips 
to  Trappers.” 


Name. 


Postoffice . State . . . 

Rural  Route. . Box  No. 

Street  Address . 


81R241 
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UNDERWEAR 

The  sharpest  teeth  of  Winter  can’t 
bite  through  the  tropical  warmth  of  its 
downy  inner  fleece.  Neatly  finished 
and  skilfully  tailored  to  allow  full  body 
action.  Unions  or  shirts  and  drawers. 


Insist  on  LAMBSDOWN  for  Men  and  Boys 


UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Utica,  New  York  Anniston,  Alabama 


BACKACHES 
NEED  WARMTH 

Tens  of  thousands  of  folks  who  used  to  suffer 
from  miserable  backaches,  shoulder  pains  and 
chest  congestion,  now  put  on  an  AUeoek’s 
Porous  Plaster  and  find  the  most  soothing  relief. 
It’s  simply  wonderful  for  muscle  pains  caused 
by  rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  sprains  and  strains. 

The  beauty  about  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  is 
its  nice  glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel 
good  right  away.  Actually,  what’s  happening 
is  that  it  draws  the  blood  to  that  spot.  It  treats 
the  backache  where  it  is.  No  dosing  when  you 
use  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster.  No  fuss  or  muss, 
either.  Allcock’s  is  the  original  porous  plaster. 
In  almost  100  years  no  porous  plaster  has  ever 
been  made  that  goes  on  and  comes  off  as  easily, 
or  that  does  as  much  good.  Be  sure  the  druggist 
gives  you  ALLCOCK’S  25c. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH"  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403 J,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


More  City  and  Rural 
Dealers 


Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  most  occupations. 
Buy  everything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail. 
Be  your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
• — Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  _  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  ol  satisfaction,  or  no 
sale,  makes  easy  sales.  250  necessities  for 
home  and  farm,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Nearly  40  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept. J-36-RUR_ ALBANY,  N.Y. 


TOWER’S  , 

Jitih  'B'Uitui 

SLICKERS 

JorWtX  Weather 


Wet  weather  holds 
no  terrors  for  farm 
workers  who  use 
TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slickers. 

Sturdily  built  and  dur¬ 
able.  Identify  them  by 
the  label.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you. 

|  Good 
a  Dealers 

BRASSY  'fish  Brand' 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Look 

/°f 

this 

Famous 

Label 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc/ 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LormnqtZr  c% 

TixurLjcrtJcS 


Choose  for 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

7Qtk St.  BROADWAY  7lstSt. 

3  Doses  of  Foley's 

Loosens  Cough 

HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  —  Loosens  the 
Tickle  Phlegm 

F or  old  or  young— during  day 
or  night — you  can  safely  rely 
on  Foley's  Honey  and,  Tar  for 
quickest  results.  Coughs  due 
to  colds  may  get  serious  fast, 
don’t  delay.  Get  genuine 
FOLEY’S  today— refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


Proof ! 

‘‘Couldn’t 
sleep  because  of 
severe  coughing 
— was  relieved 
after  3  doses  of 
Foley’s.”  Miss 
L. Gross,  Peoria. 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Let  Me  Walk  With  the  Man 
in  the  Road 

’Tis  only  a  half  truth  the  poet  has  sung 

Of  the  “house  by  the  side  of  the  way," 

Our  Master  had  neither  o  house  nor  a 
home. 

But  He  walked  with  the  crowd  day  by 
day. 

And  I  think,  when  I  read  of  the  poet's 
desire 

That  a  house  by  the  road  would  be 
good ; 

But  service  is  found  in  its  tenderest  form 

When  we  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the 
road. 

So  T  say.  let  mo  walk  with  the  men  in  the 
road, 

Let  me  seek  out  the  burdens  that 
crush, 

Let  me  speak  a  kind  word  of  good  cheer 
to  the  weak 

Who  are  falling  behind  in  the  rush. 

There  are  wounds  to  be  healed,  there  are 
breaks  we  must  mend. 

There’s  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  give ; 

And  the  man  in  the  road  by  the  side  of 
his  friend 

Is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  live. 

Then  tell  me  no  more  of  the  house  by  the 
road, 

There  is  only  one  place  I  can  live — 

It’s  there  with  the  men  who  are  toiling 
along, 

Who  are  needing  the  cheer  I  can  give. 

It  is  pleasant  to  live  in  the  house  by  the 
way 

And  be  a  friend,  as  the  poet  has  said ; 

But  the  Master  is  bidding  us :  “Bear  ye 
their  load, 

For  your  rest  waiteth  yonder  ahead.” 

I  could  not  remain  in  the  house  by  the 
road, 

And  watch  as  the  toilers  go  on. 

Their  faces  beclouded  with  pain  and  with 
sin. 

So  burdened  their  strength  nearly  gone. 

I’ll  go  fo  their  side,  I’ll  speak  in  good 
cheer, 

I'll  help  them  to  carry  their  load ; 

And  I'll  smile  at  the  man  in  the  house 
by  the  way, 

As  I  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

Out  there  in  the  road  that  goes  by  the 
house 

Where  the  poet  is  singing  his  song. 

I'll  walk  and  I'll  work  midst  the  heat  of 
the  day, 

And  I’ll  help  failing  brothers  along — 

Too  busy  to  live  in  the  house  by  the  way, 

Too  happy  for  such  an  abode, 

And  my  heart  sings  its  praise  to  the 
Master  of  all, 

Who  is  helping  me  serve  in  the  road. 

— Walter  J.  Gresham. 
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School  Health  Day 

A  recent  item  appearing  in  a  New 
York  City  paper  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 
“The  annual  school  health  day  of  the 
New  York  public  schools  will  be  held  on 
September  27.  Throughout  the  day  all 
academic  work  will  he  suspended  until 
each  pupil  has  been  observed  and  given 
certain  health  tests.” 

What  a  sensible  plan  this  is !  How  fine 
it  would  be  if  every  school,  big  and  little, 
throughout  our  great  land  had  an  An¬ 
nual  School  Health  Day. 

Just  what  is  done  at  such  a  time?  How 
could  the  program  be  instituted  and  car¬ 
ried  out  in  rural  as  well  as  city  schools? 
Would  it  he  worth  while?  This  last  ques- 
tion  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
tenement  mother  who,  greatly  incensed, 
came  to  school  one  day  and  attacked  the 
teacher  in  charge.  Said  she,  in  part, 
“What  for  you  think  I  send  my  Mickey 
to  school?  To  be  looked  at?  What  busi¬ 
ness  be  it  of  yours  how  his  teeth  is,  or  if 
he’s  got  tonsils !  I  send  my  Mickey  to 
school  for  you  to  learn  him,  not  to  peek 
into  his  insides !” 

Little  did  she  realize  that  unless 
Mickey’s  “insides”  were  in  good  running 
order  no  teacher,  not  even  the  best,  could 
teach  him  the  important  “three  R’s”.  If 
a  child  lias  decayed  teeth  which  are  ex¬ 
uding  pus  and  this  pus  is  being  constant¬ 
ly  swallowed,  sooner  or  later  the  child’s 
resistance  will  break,  he  will  develop  in¬ 
difference,  fall  behind  in  his  class  work, 
become  discouraged,  perhaps  start  play¬ 
ing  hookey,  and  finally  become,  not  edu¬ 
cated,  but  a  social  misfit ;  a  burden  to 
himself  and  his  community.  If  his  ton¬ 
sils  are  so  swollen  and  sore  that  he  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink  in  comfort,  and  has 
difficulty  in  breathing,  how  can  he  con¬ 
centrate  on  study  books? 

If  his  eyesight  is  a  hit  defective,  lie 
may  not  clearly  see  the  blackboard,  or  if 
liis  hearing  is  a  little  less  than  perfect 
he  may  not  catch  all  that  is  said.  These 
circumstances  may  not  become  apparent, 
hut  their  results  may  he  blamed  upon 
the  child's  waywardness. 

What  is  done  on  School  Health  Day 
is,  each  child  is  given  a  thorough  physi¬ 


cal  examination.  His  eyes,  ears  and  nose 
are  examined  for  slight  or  major  defects. 
His  teeth  are  looked  at  carefully  and 
notes  made  of  dental  caries.  Lie  is 
weighed  and  measured ;  he  is  questioned 
about  his  diet.  If  he  shows  signs  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  this  also  is  noted.  Then  a  sum¬ 
mary  is  compiled  for  each  child,  and  the 
parents  are  notified  of  tvhat  seems  to  be 
wrong.  These  examinations  are  given 
free  of  charge.  Most  mothers  and  fathers 
are  deeply  appreciative. 

In  any  school  district  the  same  plan 
could  be  carried  out.  The  local  health 
officer  might  he  asked  to  appoint  one  or 
more  physicians  and  nurses  to  make  the 
various  tests.  The  fees  could  he  met,  as 
they  are  in  New  York  City,  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  This  is  the  day  of  preven- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  3*4  yds.  of 
hraid.  Ten  cents. 


534 — Slimming  Tail¬ 
ored  Type.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38.  40,  42. 
44  and  46-in,  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material  with 
ti  yd.  of  35-in,  con¬ 
trasting,  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


506 — For  Tiny  Girls. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4, 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
V4  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


499  —  Pretty  Home 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36.  38  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3Ts 
yds.  of  39-in,  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting 
and  1 V2  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


tion ;  a  city,  town  or  hamlet  will  save 
money  in  the  end  by  preventing  all  possi¬ 
ble  illness  and  loss  of  time  from  school. 

Understand,  please,  no  treatments  are 
given.  This  is  left  for  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  family  dentist,  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  case.  The  careful  housewife  does 
not  wait  until  she  is  all  out  of  groceries 
before  buying  more.  The  diligent  farmer 
would  not  think  of  running  liis  automo¬ 
bile  without  ever  having  it  checked  up. 
Both  the  husband  and  wife  realize  that 
time  and  money  are  saved  by  always  be¬ 
ing  prepared,  and  not  trusting  to  luck 
too  much.  The  family  doctor  and  dentist 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  intact  the  fami¬ 
ly's  supply  of  health. 

For  a  child  is  too  young,  too  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  check  up  alone  on  his  health, 
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The  bouyancy  of  youth  makes  it  easy  for 
him  to  overlook  some  slight  indisposition. 
And  so  in  this  way  the  trouble  which 
may  be  “slight”  at  first  may  grow  and 
develop.  Decayed  teeth  or  infected  ton¬ 
sils  may  lead  into  what  is  commonly 
called  rheumatism.  This  in  turn  may  af¬ 
fect  the  child's  heart.  Or  obstructions  in 
the  nasal  passages  may  predispose  to  fre¬ 
quent  colds  which  will  lower  resistance 
perhaps  to  such  a  marked  degree  that  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  will  thrive  and 
spread,  and  the  lungs  may  become  af¬ 
fected. 

Malnutrition  is  far  more  common  than 
most  parents  believe  it  to  be.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  families  of  the  very  poor. 
It  is  no  respecter  of  persons’  pocket- 
books,  but  depends  entirely  upon  their 
correct  selection  of  food.  A  well-balanced 
diet  is  important  at  any  age.  but  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  the  child  who  is  at¬ 
tending  school,  or  the  little  ones  who  are 
growing  up  in  the  home  and  will  become 
school  girls  and  boys  within  the  next  few 
years.  Growth  and  development  through¬ 
out  childhood  days  need  careful  and  wise 
supervision.  They  call  for  nourishing 
diet,  outdoor  exercise,  radiant  sunshine, 
long  hours  of  sleep,  and — an  annual 
check-up. 

Of  course  the  ideal  would  be  for  every 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Dutch  Boy. — This  is  a  companion  pattern 
to  the  Sunbonnet  Baby.  Any  colors  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  often  made  with  hat  and  shoes 
yellow,  trousers  blue,  and  check  shirt!  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  Two  patterns  25  cents. 
Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

child  in  the  land  to  be  examined  thor¬ 
oughly  by  a  competent  family  physician 
before  he  started  school  every  Fall.  This 
is  the  ideal — but  it  will  never  be  at¬ 
tained.  For  there  will  always  be  fathers 
and  mothers  who  hesitate  to  pay  a  phy¬ 
sician  to  tell  them  that  a  child  is  really 
perfectly  well.  There  are,  however,  a 
surprisingly  small  number  of  school  boys 
and  girls  who  are  found  to  be  free  from 
all  defects — defects  which  may  be  cor¬ 
rected,  but  if  neglected  may  prove  to  be 
handicaps.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 

Honey  Cookies;  Grape 
Catsup 

Honey  Fruit  Cookies.  —  One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  honey,  one-half  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  2 (4  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  allspice, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  one-fourth  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  chopped  nuts,  one-fourth 
cup  shredded  cocoanut.  Cream  shortening 
and  sugar  together,  add  egg  well  beaten, 
and  honey.  Add  flour,  sifted  with  soda, 
salt  and*  spices,  alternately  with  sour 
milk,  then  floured  raisins,  chopped  nuts, 
and  cocoanut.  Mix  all  together  well  and 
spread  thinly  on  well-greased  shallow 
pans.  Bake  at  375  degrees  F.  (moder¬ 
ate  oven)  for  about  20  minutes.  While 
still  warm,  spread  thinly  with  icing  made 
by  moistening  confectioner’s  sugar  with 
milk  or  water  and  flavoring,  with  vanilla. 
When  cold  cut  with  knife  in  squares  or 
diamonds  and  remove  from  pan. 

Grape  Catsup.  —  Fve  pounds  ripe 
grapes,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  cloves,  1(4  teaspoons  salt,  2(4 
lbs.  sugar,  one  tablespoon  allspice,  1(4 
teaspoons  pepper,  two  cups  vinegar,  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Remove  stems  from  grapes. 
Wash.  Add  water  to  cover.  Cover.  Cook 
over  slow  fire  until  soft.  Rub  through 
sieve.  Combine  pulp  and  remaining  in¬ 
gredients,  adding  a  dash  of  cayenne  pep¬ 
per.  Boil  rapidly,  stirring  frequently  un¬ 
til  mixture  jells.  Pour  into  freshly 
sterilized  glasses.  Cover  with  melted 
paraffin.  Seal.  MRS.  B.  N. 
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D  irects 

the  heat 
where  you 
want  it . . . 


K 


OW  you  can  have 
comfort  without  the  dirt  and  bother 
of  ashes.  With  an  oil  burning  Superfex 
Heat -Director  stove,  you  can  have  an 
abundance  of  clean  heat,  trouble-free. 

The  Heat-Director  gets  its  name  from 
the  patented  shutter-like  heat  project¬ 
ors.  These  projectors  direct  radiant  heat 
at  any  angle  you  choose. 

The  Heat  -  Director  burns  inexpensive 
No.  1  fuel  oil.  It  has  a  vaporizing  burn¬ 
er  that  gives  a  wonderful  heat  volume, 
yet  is  as  easy  to  regulate  as  a  gas  stove. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the 
Heat- Director.  Set  it  up  and  connect 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  vapor¬ 
izing  burner  and  patented 
heat  projectors. 

to  a  flue  like  any  stove.  The  removable 
fuel  tank  holds  oil  for  as  many  as  forty- 
six  hours  of  comfort.  Connections  for 
outside  fuel  storage  are  also  available. 

See  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
There  are  seven  Superfex  heating  stoves, 
three  Heat- Directors  and  four  Radiat¬ 
ing  heaters.  Beautiful  grained  walnut 
finish  in  porcelain  enamel.  Choice 
of  sizes  and  prices  for  everybody. 

For  one-room  chilly  spots,  get  a  porta¬ 
ble  Perfection  oil  burning  room  heater. 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7711 -C  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SUPERFEX 


Am: 


S/kc  Afark.  ofQuatity 


HEATING  STOVES 


Product  of  Perfection  Stove  Company 
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with  Indent)  figurfit 

„m  SLIPS 

Step  out  in  perfect  com- 
|  fort  and  style  on  the  coldest  I 
days  with  Indera  Figurfit/ 
(Coldpruf)  Knit  Slips.  | 
j  These  ^lips,  knit  by  a  I 
special  process,  lie  smooth  f 
and  close  without  bunch¬ 
ing,  crawling  or  any  in-  { 

I  convenience. 

Beautiful  colors-easy  to 
launder,  no  ironing  neces¬ 
sary.  Exclusive  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps. 

Your  choice  of  cot¬ 
ton,  wool  mixtures,  ray¬ 
on  and  wool,  100  per 
cent,  wool  worsted,  silk 
and  worsted. 

For  women,  misses 
and  children.  Insist 
upon  Indera  Slips. 

Write  for  FREE  Descrip-  i 
.tive  Style  Catalog  No,  35 


WAGON  MAN 


•JWe  Furnish  Capital— 

A  great  responsible,  successful.  45  year  old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  in  merchandise  I  Let  us  start  you  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  business  that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself. 
Become  an  Authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle 
the  complete  McConnon  Line — no  red  tape.  We  finance 
you  with  complete  stock.  You  extend  credit  to  your 
friends  and  customers  when  and  If  you  please.  Only  a 
certain  number  of  these  ‘‘stock  furnished”  propositions 
are  open.  Each  one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to 
put  some  money  in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady 
men  who  write  promptly  are  assured  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Write  TODAY  and  ask  for  special  offer.  Address 
McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  "The  House  of  Friendly 
Service”,  Desk  62KO  Winona.  Minnesota. 


How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CUTICURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CUTICIHA  OINTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

J  Address:  ‘‘Cutlcora,”  Dept.  9B,  Malden,  Mass. 


- —  LET  US - 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Booklet 

_====SsNo  209 
Gibbs  6  _ 

Tritimpn  ffpp 


§  con  mob 
money  trapping.  L  tt 
^  GIBBS  tell  you  now  and 
where  to  make  sets  and  explo*" 
why  GIBBS  MODERN  TRAPS  produce 
100%  catches  by  preventing  get-aways,  pull 
nd  wrinq-offs.  You  need  this  valuable  informotior 


W.  A. GIBBS  k-  SON  IMC  .  CHESTER.  PA. 


ATHTUBS— SI  9,  Basins— #4.50,  Sinktulis— 520, 
Toilets— $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boiler- , 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices. 

Schlossman's,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


\r  a  p»  |Tp  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  u  n  IM\  prices.  Samples  <fe knitting  directions  free. 

1  iTlVIllJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony.  Me. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
"Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney.  503-Y  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Aground. — Well,  the  Parson  has  been 
“at  sea”  many  a  time,  though  never  on 
the  ocean,  and  he  has  been  “ashore”  from 
small  craft,  but  tonight  he  was  “aground.” 
You  see,  he  got  knocked  out  with  a  little 
too  much  activity,  and  then  went  to  weed 
the  strawberry  bed  and  that  put  him  to 
bed.  Is  there  a  place  on  earth  that  weeds 
so  love  to  grow  as  in  a  strawberry  bed? 
Mrs.  Parson  has  just  this  minute  brought 
some  milk  toast.  Hardly  had  she  got 
downstairs  when  the  Parson  of  course 
hollered  for  the  salt.  She  shouts  back 
that  it  is  right  on  the  tray — and  sure 
enough  here  it  is,  over  in  back  of  the 
glass  of  water.  By  the  way  if  the  Par¬ 
son's  stomach  hadn't  been  a  bit  off  this 
would  not  have  been  a  glass  of  water  at 
all,  it  would  have  been  a  bottle  of  that 
sweet  cider  from  the  cellar,  just  as  sweet 
as  the  day  it  came  from  the  vat.  And 
now  the  Parson  hears  Shelley  coming  tip 
the  stairs.  His  step  sounds  heavy,  and 
sure  enough  he  is  with  the  radio.  When 
has  the  Parson  listened  to  the  radio?  But 
there  is  a  keynote  speech  on  somewhere, 
and  the  Parson  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
State  Democratic  convention  to  hear  it. 
He  can  now  get  it  this  way — if  the  thing 
works.  Shelley  puts  the  contraption  on 
the  table  beside  the  bed,  and  pinches  a 
bit  of  wire  between  his  fingers  and  forth 
comes  the  sound.  “There  is  no  outside 
aerial,”  says  he,  “but  you  hold  this 
wire  and  you  are  the  aerial.”  So  the 
Parson  pinches  the  end  of  the  wire  with 
all  his  might  and  gets  quite  a  sound,  but 
nothing  to  brag  about.  Shelley  disap¬ 
pears  and  now  arrives  with  a  whole  arm¬ 
ful  of  wire.  He  drops  this  on  the  floor 
and  shoves  it  under  the  bed  with  his  foot, 
fishes  out  the  end  of  it,  tells  the  Parson 
to  let  go  of  the  wire  he  has,  and  grab 
this  wire.  The  Parson  does  so  and  Shel¬ 
ley  remarks,  “Now  you  are  the  ground.” 
The  Parson  supposes  that  It  is  better 
than  saying  the  “dirt  under  your  feet.” 
and  has  a  different  meaning.  But  this 
snarl  of  old  telephone  wires  under  the 
bed  does  not  work  extra,  and  so  Shelley 
brings  a  more  respectable  looking  piece, 
and  by  pinching  this  and  being  a  ground 
rather  than  an  aerial  the  Parson  got  most 
of  the  speech. 

Old  Tools  for  New. — A  man  came  to 
see  the  Parson  from  Kentucky  the  other 


day.  To  be  sure  he  was  up  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  anyway,  but  at  that  drove  100 
miles  each  way,  and  we  had  a  fine  chat. 
He  was  looking  at  the  old  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  been  on  duty  for  some 
20  years.  “There  is  no  reason  why  a 
mowing  'machine  should  not  pass  a  life¬ 
time,”  said  he.  Then  he  pointed  out 
about  three  places  where  new  bushings 
would  have  to  be  put  in  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  there  was  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  it  would  not  last  a  lifetime.  It 
makes  such  a  difference  to  take  care  of 
tools.  The  neighbor  across  the  way  with 
a  big  farm,  has  used  the  same  tractor  for 
years.  This  is  September  13  —  a  week 
later  than  the  Parson's  short  illness,  and 
we  are  now  filling  the  silo.  This  old 
cutter  is  rather  a  relic,  but  it  never  did 
better  work  than  it  has  been  doing  today. 
The  Parson  bought  it  22  years  ago.  He 
did  not  use  it  for  several  years,  and  even 
offered  to  sell  it  for  $10,  and  no  one 
would  buy  it.  Today  he  wouldn’t  take 
$50.  The  boys  went  at  it  and  fixed  it 
all  up  and  ground  the  knives  and  it  seems 
it  never  cut  so  well.  The  Parson  spent 
two  whole  days  on  the  farm  tools  last 
week,  getting  them  in  shape  before  put¬ 
ting  up  till  next  Spring.  Old  engine  oil 
on  farm  tools  is  just  about  as  good  as 
paint. 

The  Corn. — What  a  storm  and  wind 
we  had  last  Saturday  night,  and  what  a 
job  to  pick  and  cut  the  corn.  But  for¬ 
tunately  the  corn  had  few  stalks  in  the 
hill  this  year,  and  with  the  biggest  ears 
the  Parson  has  ever  raised.  He  thinks 
he  will  plant  all  his  corn  next  year  3% 
feet  apart  each  way  and  three  stalks  in 
a  hill  is  plenty.  Corn  needs  lots  of  sun 
and  room.  We  have  finished  digging  po¬ 
tatoes  and  a  fine  crop  of  those.  We  put 
in  about  50  bushels  of  good  size.  The  30 
below  zero  weather  or  something  helped 
out  a  lot  on  the  bugs  this  year.  The 
corn-borers  are  not  bad  at  all,  nothing 
like  last  year,  and  same  and  more  might 
be  said  of  the  bean  beetle.  We  never 
had  nicer  Dimas.  What  a  year  for  to¬ 
matoes — 107  quarts  in  the  cellar  will  go 
good  next  Winter.  It  takes  two  cans  for 
a  good  beef  stew.  But  what  will  we  do 
for  our  applesauce?  Hardly  any  apples 
about  here,  and  so  many  of  those  blown 
off  in  the  gale  last  week.  Our  big  dis¬ 
play  of  sunflowers  were  laid  as  low  as 


though  the  steam  roller  had  been  over 
them.  We  will  cut  them  in  the  silo  now. 

That  Cheese.  —  Someone  has  written 
the  Pai’son  from  Virginia  and  says  we 
must  hear  more  about  that  cheese.  Well, 
there  isn’t  so  much  to  be  said.  You  see 
only  eight  quarts  of  milk  were  used  in 
that  demonstration  one.  This  makes  such 
a  small  cheese,  and  the  thing  shrinks  so 
that  there  is  not  much  but  a  sample  for 
a  family  of  a  dozen  or  so.  But  it  was 
good,  and  if  it  had  been  much  larger  and 
then  not  shrunk  up  so,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  fine.  You  should  have  around 
20  quarts  if  possible  to  make  a  good 
cheese.  The  Parson  was  calling  at  a 
place  way  down  country  last  week  and 
the  woman  Avas  making  some  fine  cheese. 
These  were  the  size  of  a  colander,  in 
which  she  was  draining  and  pressing 
them — a  flatiron  on  top  of  their  heads. 
This  woman  makes  them  from  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  government  bulletin — doing 
it  exactly  as  the  directions  say.  If  Mrs. 
Parson  tries  it  again  some  day,  the  Par¬ 
son  will  try  to  let  you  know  if  the  family 
survive  the  results.  Presumably  all 
families  have  much  to  survive.  There 
was  a  family  down  county  here  that  had 
quite  a  shock  the  other  day.  They  are 
good  temperate  folks,  very  so  much  so. 
The  local  correspondent  sent  in  a  news 
item  to  the  paper  over  in  the  city  to  the 
effect  that  this  family  was  having  a  bath¬ 
room  put  in  their  house.  But  when  the 
head  of  this  pious  house  read  his  beloved 
“local”  one  night  after  supper  he  nearly 
dropped  from  his  chair  for  he  saw  that 
he  was  having  a  “bar-room  put  in  his 
house.” 

Water  Lilies.  —  Some  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reader  seut  the  Parson  some  wa¬ 
ter  lily  roots  last  Spring.  He  planted 
them  in  the  shadow  pool  back  of  the 
house  and  how  they  did  come  on.  There 
must  have  been  a  small  pink  blossomed 
root  among  them,  and  this  had  several 
blossoms,  but  the  other  one  produced 
perfectly  beautiful  lemon-colored  blos¬ 
soms.  This  root  blossoms  much  more 
than  the  native  white  water  lily,  and  the 
blooms  are  larger  and  stay  open  about  all 
day — if  a  bit  cloudy,  all  day.  The  Par¬ 
son  now  plans  to  start  some  roots  over 
in  the  big  swimming  pond,  as  this  end 
of  it  is  shallow  with  a  muddy  bottom. 
At  a  State  institution  near  here  they 
have  some  perfectly  lovely  ones  of  a  red¬ 
dish  hue  that  came,  the  Parson  under¬ 
stands,  from  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The 
Parson  has  lost  the  address  of  the  good 
reader  who  sent  him  the  lemon-colored 
roots,  and  so  takes  this  way  of  thanking 
him  a  thousand  times.  We  all  have  en¬ 
joyed  those  blossoms  so  much. 
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Acid  Soils  Cause  Garden 
Failures 

One  of  the  primary  causes  for  failures 
in  both  emergency  and  privately  operated 
vegetable  gardens  this  past  season  was 
the  fact  that  the  soil  was  too  acid  and 
was  not  capable  of  producing  the  ex¬ 
pected  results.  There  need  be  no  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  the  amount  of  lime  or  ground 
limestone  to  be  added  to  any  soil  in  order 
to  put  the  soil  in  proper  condition  for 
growing  the  majority  of  vegetable  crops. 
Any  grower,  large  or  small,  can  have  his 
soil  tested  free  of  charge,  by  sending  a 
sample  either  to  the  county  agricultural 
agent  or  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
in  the  State  in  which  he  is  located,  and 
receive  definite  instruction  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  lime  to  apply  and  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it  to  his  garden  soil. 

The  majority  of  the  common  garden 
crops  require  a  soil  with  a  nearly  neutral 
acidity  content,  and  include  crops  like 
beets,  celery,  okra,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions, 
parsnips,  pepper  and  spinach.  Other 
crops  like  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cantaloupe, 
cucumber,  etc.,  will  tolerate  a  more  acid 
soil.  At  the  same  time  these  crops  will 
produce  just  as  good  results  on  a  nearly 
neutral  soil. 

The  three  common  forms  of  materials 
used  to  correct  soil  acidity  are  hydrated 
lime,  ground  limestone  and  ground  oyster 
shells.  The  best  form  to  use  is  the  one 
which  may  be  purchased  the  most  cheap¬ 
ly,  quality  considered.  Nearby  sources 
should  be  investigated  because  freight  or 
hauling  charges  add  materially  to  the  ex¬ 
pense.  For  small  gardens,  hydrated  lime 
may  be  purchased  in  bags  of  approximate¬ 
ly  48  lbs.  per  bag,  and  is  considered  as 
good  as  any  material  for  correcting  soil 
acidity  conditions. 

For  very  acid  soils,  apply  half  of  the 
recommended  amount  as  soon  in  the  Fall 
as  possible,  broadcasting  and  raking  it 
into  the  surface  soil.  Then  row  rye  seed 
and  cover  by  raking.  This  rye  cover  crop 
during  the  Winter  will  reduce  soil  eros¬ 
ion.  especially  if  the  garden  is  located  on 
a  grade.  The  remaining  amount  of  lime 
may  be  applied  in  the  Spring  after  the 
soil  has  been  spaded  or  plowed,  and  raked 
into  the  surface  soil.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  lime  this  Fall,  then  liming 
should  be  deferred  until  the  Spring  when 
two-thirds  of  the  required  amount  of  lime 
should  be  broadcast  over  the  area  and 
either  spaded  or  plowed  under  and  the 
remaining  third  spread  and  raked  into  the 
surface  soil.  By  applying  it  in  two  appli¬ 
cations,  it  will  become  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  first  six  to  eight  inches 
of  surface  soil,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  roots  of  the  vegetable  crops  grown  are 
found.  C.  H.  NISSLEY. 


THAT  D0ESNT  STOP 
AT  THE  GAS  PUMP! 


This“  Seven-Step  Check-up”  is 
a  Regular  Service  you’ ll  Find 
at  all  Socony  Dealers 

Ever  wonder  what  a  serviceman 
thinks  about  while  he’s  servicing 
your  car?  Several  things  —  in  an  orderly, 
planned-in-advance  sequence. 

As  he  fills  the  tank,  he  cleans  the  rear 
window.  When  he  removes  the  hose,  he 
remembers  to  tighten  the  gas  tank  cap. 

While  he  checks  the  oil  he  looks  over 
the  spark  plugs,  the  fan  belt,  the  wiring. 
While  he  fills  the  radiator,  he  sees  whether 
the  tires  need  any  air. 

Then  he  cleans  the  passenger’s  side  of 
the  windshield.  Then  back  to  the  driver’s 
side  to  wipe  that  clean,  and  report  on 
whatever  needs  attention. 

Socony  Mobilgas  gives  you  finer  car 
performance.  And  Mobiloil  is  a  better  oil 
for  modern  motors.  But  in  addition  to 
these  plus-values,  you’re  sure  to  get  the 
friendly  help  of  a  man  who  knows  cars 
every  time  you  pull  up  at  the  sign  of 
the  Flying  Red  Horse. 


WHILE  HE  FILLS  the  radiator,  the  Socony 
serviceman  looks  carefully  to  see  that  no  tires 
are  soft.  If  they  are,  he  fills  them  up  for  you. 


NOT  ONLY  MAPS,  but  the  very  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  roads  and  road  conditions  is 
yours  simply  for  the  asking  at  Socony  stations. 
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Late  Season  Canning  and  Pickling 


Tomato  Juice. — Take  firm  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  wash  and  cut  into  sections.  To  one 
quart  of  cut  tomatoes  add  one  pint  of 
water,  one  green  pepper  chopped,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
one  sliced  onion,  one  teaspoon  horseradish 
(1  omit  this),  one-fourth  cup  chopped 
celery.  Bring  all  to  the  boiling  point  and 
strain  through  a  sieve.  Place  boiling  hot 
into  pint  jars,  place  jars  in  boiling  water, 
boil  10  minutes  and  seal.  Serve  icy  cold. 

Vegetable  Soup  Stock. — One  peck  to¬ 
matoes,  two  firm  heads  of  cabbage,  four 
quarts  onions,  three  green  peppers,  one 
large  red  pepper,  three  stalks  of  celery, 
12  medium-sized  carrots,  one  dozen  ears 
of  corn,  one  small  bunch  parsley,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  salt.  Scald, 
peel  and  cut  tomatoes  into  small  pieces. 
Boil  the  corn  10  minutes,  then  cut  from 
the  cobs.  Chop  cabbage  fine,  also  the 
peppers  after  removing  seeds.  Cut  all 
other  vegetables  except  the  parsley  into 
small  pieces  and  mix  well.  Add  enough 
water  only  to  cover,  add  sugar  and  salt, 
and  parsley  tied  in  a  bunch  with  a 
string.  Cook  until  all  the  vegetables  are 
tender.  Remove  the  parsley  and  fill  into 
pint  or  quart  jars  according  to  the  size  of 
your  family.  Adjust  rubbers  and  covers, 
place  jars  on  rack  in  wash  boiler  filled 
with  hot  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  jars.  Boil  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  and  seal.  To  use,  add  the  stock 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  meat  stock  or 
boiling  water,  cook  10  minutes,  season 
and  serve.  This  is  especially  good,  takes 
well  on  cold  days  and  keeps  well  if  not 
eaten. 

Amber  Jelly.  —  One  grapefruit,  one 
orange,  one  lemon ;  shred  or  chop  fine 
after  having  removed  all  seeds  and  core. 
Measure;  cover  with  three  times  the 
amount  of  water.  Let  stand  until  next 
day,  then  boil  10  minutes  and  let  stand 
until  next  day.  Measure  and  add  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar  and  boil  until  it 
jellies,  being  careful  not  to  scorch. 

German  Sauce.  —  One  gallon  cabbage 
chopped  fine,  oue-lialf  gallon  green  toma¬ 
toes  chopped,  one-half  gallon  good  vine¬ 
gar,  three  large  onions,  one-half  ounce 
celery  seed,  one-half  ounce  black  pepper, 
one-lialf  ounce  ground  ginger,  one-fourtli 
pound  white  mustard  seed,  one-lialf  cup 
salt,  one  pound  brown  sugar.  Sprinkle 
salt  on  tomatoes,  let  stand  a  few  hours 
and  drain  very  dry  in  a  cloth  bag.  Put 
the  whole  mixture  on  to  cook,  boil  15 
minutes  and  seal  in  small  glass  jars.  1 
use  two  green  and  one  red  pepper  instead 
of  the  black  pepper  and  two  bunches  cel¬ 
ery,  cut  fine  with  a  knife,  as  celery  is  not 
nice  put  through  food  chopper. 

Sweet  Green  Tomato  Pickles.  —  One 
peck  green  tomatoes,  18  large  onions ; 
slice  all  and  cook  until  rather  tender. 
Drain  until  quite  dry.  Prepare  two 
quarts  or  less  of  good  cider  vinegar,  four 
pounds  sugar,  two  tablespoons  whole 
white  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoons  cel¬ 
ery  seed  (I  omit  this),  two  tablespoons 
salt,  one  tablespoons  pepper.  Any  other 
desired  spices  may  be  added.  Bring  vine¬ 
gar  and  spices  to  a  boil.  Place  toma¬ 
toes  and  onions  in  jars  and  turn  hot 
mixture  of  spiced  vinegar  over  them  and 
seal. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Twelve  pounds 
green  tomatoes  washed,  sliced  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded.  Let  stand  in  this  water 
salted  to  taste  over  night.  Drain  thor¬ 
oughly.  Prepare  four  pounds  sugar,  one 
pint  vinegar,  one  ounce  cinnamon,  one 
ounch  cloves  (whole  or  ground,  1  like 
whole).  Place  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices 
over  fire ;  when  sugar  is  dissolved,  add 
tomatoes;  cook  to  taste  and  put  in  cans 
or  jars. 

Mustard  Pickles. — Twelve  large  cucum¬ 
bers  peeled  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  soak 
in  salt  water  over  night  (the  same 
amount  of  smaller  cucumbers  not  peeled, 
may  be  used  instead),  one  pint  small 
onions,  one  large  cauliflower,  a  handful 
of  radish  seed  pods,  picked  while  tender, 
and  a  cup  of  nasturtium  seed  pods,  green 
and  tender.  Scald  both  pods  in  salt 
water.  Two  red  peppers,  two  green  pep¬ 
pers  (m>t  too  large),  one  quart  or  little 
over  of  green  tomatoes  cut  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  hiekorynut.  Let  stand 
in  salt  water  a  few  hours  and  drain,  or 
place  with  cucumbers.  After  cutting 
cauliflower  into  small  pieces,  cook  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  nearly  done. 
Do  not  cover  the  kettle  and  cauliflower 
will  stay  whiter.  Scald  tomatoes,  too. 
Drain  the  whole  compound,  put  into  jar 
with  vinegar  enough  to  cover.  Drain  off 
vinegar;  to  each  quart  of  vinegar  thicken 
with  one-half  cup  of  flour,  three  table¬ 
spoons  ground  mustard,  one  cup  sugar. 
Let  come  to  boil  and  when  nicely  cooked 
pour  over  vegetables.  Next  day  heat  all, 
and  put  boiling  hot  into  cans. 

Thousand  Island  Pickles.  —  Twenty- 
five  large  cucumbers  sliced  with  peel,  one 
quart  onions  sliced,  three  green  peppers, 
three  red  peppers  (seeds  and  ribs  re¬ 
moved),  one  teaspoon  turmeric  powder, 
six  cups  sugar,  1  Vi  quarts  vinegar,  one- 
fourth  pound  whole  white  mustard  seed, 
salt  to  taste.  Soak  cucumbers,  onions 
and  peppers  in  salt  and  water  over  night, 
drain  thoroughly.  Put  vinegar,  sugar 
and  spices  in  kettle  and  let  come  to  a 
boil,  then  drop  in  cucumbers,  onions  and 
peppers  and  boil  10  minutes.  Place  in 
jars  and  put  away.  They  will  save  well 
in  any  covered  jars  even  if  not  sealed. 


Picklette.  —  One  large  crisp  cabbage 
chopped  fine,  one  quart  onions  chopped, 
one  quart  cider  vinegar,  or  enough  to 
cover  the  cabbage,  two  pounds  brown  (or 
white)  sugar,  two  tablespoons  ground 
mustard,  one  tablespoon  (or  legs)  black 
pepper,  two  tablespoons  (scant)  ground 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  turmeric  powder, 
two  tablespoons  celery  seed,  one  table¬ 
spoon  allspice  (scant),  one  teaspoon  pul¬ 
verized  alum.  Pack  cabbage  and  onions 
in  alternate  layers  in  a  jar  with  a  little 
salt  between  them;  let  stand  until  next 
day  and  drain  real  dry.  Scald  vinegar, 
sugar,  spices,  etc.,  and  pour  over  cabbage 
and  onions.  Do  this  three  mornings  in 
succession.  On  fourth  morning  put  all 
together  in  kettle  over  fire,  and  boil  five 
minutes.  When  cold  pack  in  small  jars. 
It  is  good  for  use  as  soon  as  cold  and 
keeps  well.  mbs.  g.  m.  k. 


“What  Can  We  Do?” 

As  the  period  of  more  or  less  inclem¬ 
ent  weather  draws  near  I  think  of  the 
many  busy  mothers  soon  to  be  confronted 
with  that  hard-to-answer  question,  “What 
can  we  do?”  I  used  to  face  it,  used  to 
puzzle  over  how  to  pass  the  time  for  the 
four  pre-school  children  pleasantly  and 
yet  manage  to  get  my  work  done. 

To  all  these  mothers  I  sincerely  rec¬ 
ommend  the  well-known  mail-order  cata¬ 
log.  For  me  it  leads  the  list  of  play¬ 
things.  I  discovered  that  the  baby,  just 
big  enough  to  sit  alone,  can  be  taught  to 
enjoy  many  quiet,  orderly  hours  marvel¬ 
ing  at  the  procession  of  bright  colors  as 
he  leafs  the  pages.  Unless  he  is  kept  so 
employed  over-long  when  he  should  be 
sleeping,  he  will  not  tear  the  book — that 
is,  if  you  act  as  if  you  thought  a  great 
deal  of  it,  as  I  guarantee  you  will  grow 
to  do. 

As  his  mind  reaches  out  teach  the 
eager,  ambitious  little  hands  how  to  cut 
out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.  Begin 
with  the  simpler  things,  blankets,  towels. 


etc.,  with  easy  outlines.  As  he  cuts  have 
him  lay  them  away  in  a  box  or  little 
drawer.  The  cutting  out  need  not  cause 
you  extra  work  if  you  always  use  a  wide 
pan  to  cut  over.  He  will  naturally  con¬ 
sider  the  pan  to  catch  the  trimmings  as 
much  a  part  of  the  work  as  his  blunt 
scissors.  Always  take  time  to  praise  his 
improvements.  It  costs  you  nothing,  but 
your  reward  is  great. 

From  this  step  advance  him  into  the 
game  of  pasting.  He  can  begin  this  at 
four  usually — certainly  at  five.  I  gave 
over  a  corner  of  my  kitchen  for  this  job, 
so  I  could  constantly  supervise  (very 
tactfully)  his  work,  and  praise  it.  I  set 
up  the  ironing-board,  protected  the  top 
with  a  thick  pad  of  papers,  provided  a 
shallow  dish  of  cooked  flour  paste  and  a 
homemade  “swab”  apiece,  and  of  course, 
the  catalog  and  shears.  Then  I  seated 
two  on  each  side  of  the  board  with  a 
pasting  book  for  each.  (Any  wide  book 
not  too  thick  will  do.)  This  game  is 
educational  as  well  as  entertaining  when 
you  have  each  child  select  furnishings 
for  one  room,  cut  them  out,  and  arrange 
on  one  page.  For  instance,  he  knows  a 
kitchen  should  have  a  stove,  linoleum, 
table,  stool,  cabinet  and  sink.  Explain  to 
him  that  the  edges  of  the  page  are  the 
sides  of  his  room.  With  a  bit  of  guidance 
at  first  he  will  soon  surprise  you  with  his 
ability  to  place  his  equipment  in  work- 
manly  order.  A  stick  of  candy  or  a 
sucker  announced  as  being  reward  for  the 
best  room  made  will  stimulate  painstak¬ 
ing  in  your  child,  a  priceless  quality  in 
the  man. 

My  children  grew  so  fond  of  this  game 
that  I  came  across  them  the  other  day 
going  still  farther  with  it ;  estimating 
from  the  book  how  cheaply  they  could 
furnish  a  house,  piece  by  piece,  and  get 
good-looking  furniture.  I  had  never 
thought  to  advance  them  to  this,  but  how 
worthwhile!  For  made  a  study  in  school, 
that  is  to  say,  “work”  instead  of  “play.” 
they  frequently  consider  it  irksome.  Per¬ 
haps,  like  me,  you  recall  how  pleasurably 
you  have  recently  read  a  book  that  you 
considered  a  deadly  bore  when  it  was  a 
requirement  in  your  English.  Work  is 
a  grand  game  but  a  tiresome  job. 

Another  variation  of  the  cutting  out 
was  done  in  the  fashion  pa^s.  The 
child  selected  a  few  favorites  to  be  dolls. 


The  others  he  ruthlessly  beheaded,  ampu¬ 
tated  their  feet,  pasted  narrow  paper 
strips  behind  each  shoulder  and  at  waist 
line,  put  the  dress  on  over  the  original, 
lapped  the  strips  under  and  the  doll  had 
changed  her  costume.  These  dolls  are 
quite  durable  if  cardboard  (not  too  stiff, 
cereal  containers  are  good)  is  pasted  to 
the  underside  of  the  page  before  the  cut¬ 
ting  begins.  Of  course  the  dolls  are 
labeled  on  the  back ;  Bernice,  Isabel. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  you  can  “pre¬ 
tend”  if  a  big  day’s  baking  can  thereby 
be  peacefully  accomplished. 

Another  game,  always  a  great  favorite, 
is  hospital.  If  you’re  a  wise  mother 
ignore  the  temporary  disorder  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  kitchen.  Provide  the  doctor 
with  raisin  pills,  a  weak  wintergreen  so¬ 
lution  realistically  colored  with  red  vege¬ 
table  coloring,  and  the  nurse  with  ban¬ 
dages  and  a  broom  splint  hypodermic. 
Rows  of  chairs  on  which  their  own  small 
blankets  are  placed  make  good  beds,  and 
as  they  take  turns  being  patients  they 
all  take  the  medicine.  How  often  and 
the  size  of  doses  should  of  course  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  superintendent  (your¬ 
self).  The  superintendent  always  has  to 
be  older  and  wiser.  They  believe  and 
willingly  accept  that  dictum.  I  saw  the 
doctor  get  a  severe  pummeling  once  be¬ 
cause  he  yielded  to  temptation  and  took 
the  pills  before  he  got  to  the  patient.  The 
patient  herself  meted  out  the  punishment. 
The  superintendent  remained  neutral. 
This  proceeding  is  wise  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  adhere  to  it. 

Help  the  children  bandage  the  patient’s 
arm,  and  soon  you  will  have  children  who 
can  do  such  things  in  an  emergency,  at 
school  later  or  when  you  are  busy. 
Nurses  like  to  add  realism  to  the  game  by 
making  beef-tea  or  junket  for  her  pa¬ 
tient.  Phesently  the  patient  can  have 
cornstarch  pudding  (made  by  the  nurse, 
of  course).  Incidentally,  a  knowledge  of 
tray  arranging,  making  the  bed,  and  nu¬ 
merous  attending  jobs  are  mastered  in 
“play.” 

Before  the  child  realizes  he  is  being 
taught,  he  has  become  efficient  in  many 
ways,  and  behold,  you  haven't  said 
“learn”  him.  Happy  games  of  making  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  and  that  we  so  desire  are 
really  so.  Why  don’t  we  grown-ups  try 
it?  MRS.  G.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Help  Prevent  Colds 


To 

Vicks 

Va-tro-nol* 


Quick  •  —At  that  first  nasal  ir¬ 
ritation  or  sneeze  — just  a  few 
drops  of  Va-tro-nol.  Used  in  time, 
it  aids  in  preventing  many  colds. 

EACH  year,  increasing  thousands  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  users  prove  for  themselves  the 
amazing  effectiveness  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol. 

This  unique  medication  is  especially  designed 
for  the  nose  and  throat— where  most  colds  start. 
It  aids  and  stimulates  the  functions  provided  by 
Nature  — in  the  nose  — to  prevent  colds,  or  to 
throw  them  off  in  the  early  stages. 

Where  irritation  has  led  to  a  clogged-up  nose 
(a  stuffy  head  cold  or  nasal  catarrh)  — 
Va-tro-nol  penetrates  deep  into  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages— reduces  swollen  membranes— clears  away 
clogging  mucus  —  brings  comforting  relief. 

Va-tro-nol  is  remarkably  effective  and  abso¬ 
lutely  safe— for  both  children  and  adults.  Don’t 
confuse  this  real  medication  with  mere  “oil 
drops.”  Va-tro-nol  has  been  clinically  tested 
and  proved  by  practicing  physicians. 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGES 

Va-tro-nol  is  the  ideal  companion  product  to  Vicks 
VapoRub  (modem  external  treatment  for  colds). 
These  twin  aids  for  fewer  and  shorter  colds  give  you 
the  basic  medication  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better  Control 
of  Colds.  For  combination  trial  packages  containing 
these  two  preparations,  with  other  medication  used 
in  Vicks  Plan— and  directions  for  following  the  Plan 
—write  to  Vicks,  108  Milton  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.— 
enclosing  3c  to  cover  postage. 


*Note  —  for  your  protection:  The  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Vicks  drops  — for  nose  and  throat  — has 
brought  scores  of  imitations.  The  trade-mark 
Va-tro-nol  is  your  protection  in  getting  this  exclu¬ 
sive  Vicks  formula.  Always  ask  for  Vicks  Va-tro-nol. 
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Stop  these  Losses  with  Pratts 
Plan  for  3  Years’  Egg  Production 


1  out  of  5 
Pullet-Layers  Die 


Poultry  Was  been  bred  and  fed  for  eggs 
alone.  Vigor,  resistance  to  disease  and  body 
size  have  been  practically  forgotten.  Gov¬ 
ernment  surveys  prove  that  one  out  of  five 
pullets  die  under  this  terrific  strain. 

No  business  can  stand  this  ruinous  loss. 
Pratts  Plan  for  3  Years’  Egg  Production 
proves  you  can  avoid  it  without  sacrificing 
egg  profits.  Feeding  highly  bred  pullets  in¬ 
ferior,  forcing  feeds,  or  feeds  purchased 
solely  on  price  is  inviting  poultry  losses. 

A  on  need  Pratts  Buttermilk  Laying  Mash 
to  build  reserve  strength  ...  to  keep  pullets 
growing  while  they  lay  ...  to  encourage 
normal  glandular  function  which  effects 
vigor  and  to  produce  a  record  yield  of  profit¬ 
able  eggs.  Buttermilk  Laying  Mash  has 
been  created  by  people  who  make  poultry 
medicine  and  breed  a  contest  winning  flock. 


High  poultry  mortality  has  been  carefully 
studied  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  disease 
specialist  and  breeder.  Feed  and  its  effects 
have  been  detailed.  We  have  escaped  the 
fever  of  concentrating  on  egg  production 
alone. 

This  does  not  come  to  you  as  a  result  of 
mere  six  months’  test.  Thousands  of  birds 
have  been  fed  this  food  over  their  entire  life 
period.  We  can  prove  it  keeps  them  cackling 
with  health  and  sustains  profitable  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  done  this  for  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

Change  today  to  better  and  more  lasting 
poultry  profits.  Get  Pratts  Buttermilk  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash  for  your  flock.  See  your  nearest 
dealer  for  a  FREE  copy  of  ''Pratts  Plan  for 
3  Years  of  Egg  Production Or  ’PftA 
write  for  FREE  copy.  <3*^ 


Dn  a  Butter  in  ilk 

MT  -Il  i »  I  JL  3  Laying  Mush 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  712,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


29th  Annua! 
Exhibition  of  the 

Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Inc. 

November  26th  to 
December  1st,  1934 

Entries  close  Nov.  15  th 

E.  G.  JONES,  Sec. 

P.  O.  Box  472  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IDeneM  Chicks 


Start  Broilers  and  Summer  Layers 

Chicks  started  now  should  hit  the  lje§t  broiler 
market  of  the  year.  The  pullets  will  make  profit¬ 
able  summer  layers.  We’re  hatching  every  week. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds, 
Leghorns;  also  CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan-Rucks  for 

White  Broilers  and  Boasters;  Bram- Rocks  for 
Heavy  Boasters.  Red- Rocks,  livable,  rapid-grow¬ 
ing.  quirk-feathering  barred  birds. 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  Money-Sav¬ 
ing  Participation  Plan.  Code  Cert.  7415. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N,  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  37.60 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  B.  1.  Beds . .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Books..  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

DTTT  ¥  FTC  500  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BROWN 
rUliLljlS  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  Splendid  values.  $1  and  up. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bex  GO,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  GIANT  PULLETS  Excellent  layers. 

IlliUll.ANli  POULTRY  FARM,  Portsmouth,  R,  1.  Closed  Sun. 


PULLETS  Barron  white  leghorns  4-5  months  old. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BROWN  and  White  LEGHORNS,  (belli  combs)  Australorps,  Barred 
Rocks.  Everything.  V.  F.  FULTON,  GALUPOUS,  OHIO 


BROWN’S  healthy,  vigorous,  unrelated  Purebred  Naira- 
gansett  Turkeys.  EARL  BROWN,  Ohaumont,  New  York 


M  Pekin  Ducklings  18c.  Brd.  Bock  &  N.  H.  Bed 
•  chicks  8c.  Breeding  turkeys  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Inquiries  invited  for  April  hatched  WHITE  HOLLAND 
breeders  for  fall  delivery.  Finest  specimens  reserved 
before  any  are  marketed.  Holland  Farm.  Belchertown.  Mass 

WH.  HOLLAND  TT1  RKEYS-f rom  Mrs.  Homer 
Prices— Pens  S  and  a.  Cockerels,  81  Op  Hens  36. 
May  Hatch.  JOSEPH  BRANDS.  Brookvlew,  New  York 


3,000  Pullets 
Ready  -To  -Lay  m 
and  Now  Laying  each 

Every  pullet  range-raised  on  our  own  farm. 
Hatched  from  large  eggs  produced  by  our  own 
breeders.  Same  strain  as  flock  of  850  birds  that 
averaged  224  eggs  last  year  at  Mass.  State 
Institution. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  —  Individually 
pedigreed  from  Mass.  K.  O.  P.  dams. 

CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS  AN0  EGGS 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  producing  Barred  birds,  great, 
for  broilers  and  good  layers.  Straight  B.  I. 
Reds  from  our  egg-bred  matings,  for  broilers 
and  laying  battery  work. 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE  TESTED 

for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method,  supervised  by  Mass.  Stare  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  $500  Bond  protects  von 
against  possibility  of  loss  from  B.W.D. 

Order  Pullets  from  this  Advt.  Write  for 
prices  on  other  stock. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  S6S 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ] 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


BUY  PARKS  EGG  BRED  COCKERELS 

To  mate  to  your  present  flock.  They  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  strain  of  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Prof.  Lippincott,  Kans.,  reported 
Cockerels  increased  egg  yield  nearly  100%. 
Mrs.  Ida  Kenyon,  Iowa,  wrote  Cockerels 
surely  gave  us  eggs,  we  trade  them  for 
everything.  Rev.  Seeley,  Ark.,  writes  he 
tried  5  strains  of  Rocks — Parks  best. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  STOCK,  CHICKS  & 
EGGS  at  Special  Fall  Prices. 

Catalog  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


GROMOR  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred-Cross  Broiler 
Chicks.  From  sturdy  New  England  Bred  Stock. 
B.W.D.  tested  by  Agglutination  method,  with  no 
reactors.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  14  years’  experience.  Get  bur  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere.  Cert.  8308. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


DAC  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS.  Healthy. 
DD iJ  well-developed  millets  of  our  S.  C.  Special 
ENGEISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN.  Blood- 
tested  stock.  18  weeks  to,  ready  to  lay  age.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Immediate,  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Catalogue  free.  Dow  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


fUirifQ  Barred  &  W.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Beds.  W. 
LnlLAD  Wyandottes  $7-100.  W.  Giants  $9-100. 
Mixed  $6.30-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Bocks  &  N.  H. 

Reds  $7.00-100  H.  Mix  $6.50. 
Live  prepaid  arrival.  Certificate  No.  3019. 

KOCH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  I,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


•For  Sale —Extra,  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekih— Ducks  and 
Drakes  $1.25  ea.  LUCY  E.  HORTON.  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Pullets  from  BWD  tested 
stock.  (0  wks  old.  55c  ea. 


M  E!A  D0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  A.  V.  Report  for  -'list  week.  Sep¬ 
tember  32 : 

Kwality  Farm's  Leghorns  from  New 
Jersey,  won  the  12th  annual  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Farming- 
dale  by  the  narrow  margin  of  three 
points.  Ever  since  the  first  of  August, 
Kwality  Farm  has  been  making  a  sprint 
to  finish  the  race  with  eggs  and  points  to 
spare.  However,  a  team  of  the  same  va 
riety  entered  by  Miller  Poultry  Farm 
lias  kept  close  on  their  heels  and  is  was 
not  until  the  records  had  been  carefully 
checked  that  the  management  was  sure 
(hat;  Miller  Poultry  Farm  was  second. 
This  is  the  closest  race  in  the  history  of 
the  Farmingdale  Contest.  The  Kwality 
entry  scored  2.507  points  and  2,375  eggs, 
while  Miller  Poultry  Farm's  Leghorns 
laid  2,500  eggs,  with  a  score  of  2.504 
points.  A  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
entered  by  IL  C.  E.  Wallace  was  third 
highest  pen  in  the  contest  with  a  record 
of  2,448  points.  This  entry  was  first  in 
the  Barred  Rock  class  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  Farmingdale  record  for  this 
variety.  Leghorns  from  Foreman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  were  fourth  highest  pen  with 
2,440  points  and  2,331  eggs. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  with  two 
pens  of  Leghorns  entered  finished  in  fifth 
and  sixth  places  with  scores  of  2,360 
points  and  2.325  points  respectively.  Mil¬ 
ler  Poultry  Farm  with  another  Leghorn 
pen  was  in  seventh  place  with  2,278 
points. 

In  the  R,  I.  Red  class  competition  was 
keener  than  in  any  other  division.  Red- 
bird  Farm  won  first  place  with  2,239 
points  and  was  eighth  high  pen  in  the  en¬ 
tire  contest.  At  the  close  of  the  15th 
week  Cane  Poultry  Farm  appeared  to  be 
an  easy  winner  in  the  Red  class,  but  the 
Redbird  entry  laid  enough  more  eggs  in 
the  last  week  to  put  it  in  first  place.  The 
Cane  entry  scored  2,238  points.  The  con¬ 
test  records  which,  of  course  retain  the 
decimal  points,  actually  concede  Redbird 
the  winner  by  .70  of  one  point.  Moss 
Farm  was  third  in  the  Red  class  with  a 
total  og  2,215  points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  entered  by 
William  R.  Speck  established  a  new  high 
record  for  White  Rocks  at  Farmingdale 
with  a  total  of  1,987  points  and  1,959 
eggs. 

Ruff  Plymouth  Rocks  from  Far-A-Way 
Farm  laid  1,998  eggs  scoring  1,959  points. 

The  average  for  all  pens  entered  in  the 
12th  contest  was  189.15  eggs  which  is  the 
best  record  in  the  12  years  of  the  Farm¬ 
ingdale  competition. 

During  the  51st  week  of  the  12tli  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  2.36  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  33.7  per  cent.  The 
total  production  since  October  1  is  189.15 
eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  51st  Week.— Bar. 
R.,  R.  C.  E.  ’Wallace,  51  points.  41  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  48  points, 
48  eggs;  W.  L.,  Kwality  Farm,  45  points, 
42  eggs;  W.  L.,  Bon-Aire  Poultry  Farm, 
44  points,  41  eggs;  Bar.  R..  V.  H.  Kirk- 
up.  44  points,  42  eggs:  W.  L.,  Carl  .T. 
Lindstedt,  40  points,  39  eggs;  R.  I.  R., 
John  Z.  La  Belle,  40  points,  39  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  va¬ 
rious  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — Kwality  Farm,  2.- 
507  points.  2.375  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  2,504  points,  2,500  eggs;  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm,  2.440  points,  2,331 
eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  2,369 
points,  2,340  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  2.325  points.  2,295  eggs;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  2.278  points,  2,204  eggs: 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  2,185  points,  2.151 

0O'O’gt 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Redbird  Farm,  2.239 
points,  2.113  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
2,238  points,  2.181  eggs ;  Moss  Farm,  2,- 
215  points,  2.363  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace.  2.448  points,  2.540  eggs;  R.  ('. 
E.  Wallace,  2.140  points,  2.172  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,959  points,  1,998  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — William  R. 
Speck,  1.987  points.  1,959  eggs. 

Egg  Prices.  —  Top  Jersey  quotations 
Sept.  22 :  White,  38c ;  brown,  33c ;  me¬ 
dium,  31c. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  auction 
manager,  Doylestown.  Pa.  Auctions  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M. 
Egg  prices,  Sept.  27  :  Fancy  large  3944 
to  4114c;  fancy  medium  3514  to  39c;  ex¬ 
tra  large  3914  to  41 44c;  extra  medium  36 
to  3844c;  standard  large  35*4  to  3744c; 
standard  medium  3344  to  3544c;  pullets 
25  to  32c;  peewees,  1644  to  20c;  total 
number  cases  315. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.,  auction  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  9  A.  M..  Center  Point- 
Woroester,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County ; 
J.  M.  Kriebel.  auction  manager.  High 
and  low  prices  Sept.  27 :  Fancy  large 
1044  to  42c.  brown  3944  to  42c;  fancy 
medium  34  to  3544c.  brown  3344c;  extra 
large  41  to  48c,  brown  39  to  43c ;  extra 
medium  3444  to  3744c.  brown  33  to  35c; 


standard  large  46c;  standard  medium  35 
to  3544c;  producers  large  4244  to  4444c; 
producers  medium  34  to  3644 ;  pullets 
2644  to  32c.  brown  2644  to  2744c;  pee¬ 
wees  24  to  27c*.  brown  2344  to  24c;  total 
cases  sold  194. 


South  Jersey  Auction  Association. 
Vineland.  N.J..  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  man¬ 
ager.  High  and  low  prices  Sept.  27 : 
Fancy  extras  39  to  41  %c;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  3144  to  36c;  grade  A  extra  39  to 
40c.  brown  3644  to  3844c;  grade  A  me¬ 
dium  31%  to  34%c.  brown  30  to  3341  c ; 
pullets,  24  to  27c.  brown  2244  to  25%c; 
pewees,  2144  to  24%  c.  brown  20c;  ducks. 
26c ;  total  cases.  481.  Poultry  prices : 
Fowls,  heavy  1744  to  19c.  Leghorns  12 
to  14 Vic:  roasters  26  to  27e:  broilers, 
heavy  1344  to  23c;  pulles.  heavy  1544  to 
26c ;  staggs,  Leghorns  14  to  16%c ;  pig¬ 
eons  18  to  21c  pair;  squabs  21  to  22c 
paid;  total  crates  120. 


Ilightstown.  A’.  ,T..  Egg  Auction;  sales 
days  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  10  A. 
M. ;  T.  S.  Field,  manager.  High  and 
low  prices  Sept.  27  :  A.  J.  fancy  extras 
41 44  to  42%c.  brown  37c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  3544  to  3644c.  brown  3444c :  A. 
J.  grade  A  extra  38  to  41c;  N.  ,T.  grade 
A  medium  33  to  3644c;  extra  tints  38c: 
pullets  26  to  28c ;  peewees  26  to  28c. 


Thoughts  on  Better  Showing 

Breeders  ot  all  kinds  of  purebred  poul¬ 
try  are  facing  a  real  problem  today.  Du 
you  expect  prosperity  to  come  to  you 
without  placing  your  stock  on  exhibition 
annually  V  To  the  alert  business  man 
breeder  exhibiting,  it  is  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  profit.  If  you  are  showing 
just  for  pleasure  that  is  one  thing,  but 
if  you  are  showing  for  pleasure  plus  a 
business  profit,  is  it  the  trophies,  ribbons 
and  cash  you  carry  home  that  counts 
most,  or  is  it  the  reputation  you  achieve 
by  being  able  to  say  to  the  world  at  what 
poultry  show  you  won? 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  breeders 
who  have  outstanding  stock,  and  they  also 
know  there  are  buyers  for  this  stock,  but 
they  do  not  know  which  poultry  show  to 
choose  to  gain  the  necessary  reputation. 
A  certain  percentage  figure  the  poultry 
show  with  the  lowest  entrance  fee  is  the 
show  to  choose,  others  prefer  to  make  a 
play  for  special  donations,  others' follow 
the  meets  of  their  breed  clubs,  etc.,  all 
of  which  has  merit.  But  standing  at  the 
head  of  every  variety  are  breeders  that 
have  traveled  every  foot  of  the  way.  They 
know  that  it  requires  more  than  trophies, 
one  or  two  small  show  wins  or  club  meet 
wins,  unless  won  at  a  meet  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  national  poultry  show  to 
secure  and  hold  the  necessary  reputation 
to  sell  prize-winning  stock  at  a  profit, 
and  they  know  from  experience  that  no 
breeder  ever  followed  a  continuous  cut- 
price  entrance  fee  policy  and  stayed  in 
the  poultry  business. 

Those  breeders  and  shows  that  have 
fought  for  quality  and  a  reputation  are 
in  business  and  will  continue  to  prosper. 

There  may  be  sport  in  winning  dona¬ 
tions,  prize  money  and  ribbons,  but  a 
reputation  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  sooner  or  later  you  will  find  that  ex¬ 
perience  controls  profit.  America  is  large 
enough  to  support  every  poultry  show 
that  is  now  active  and  it  is  up  to  the 
breeders  to  make  shows  a  success.  1 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  others  can 
be  started  again,  but  when  1  stop  and 
look  at  the  different  kinds  of  offers  made 
to  get  breeders  to  show  at  this  or  that 
show  I  then  think  of  the  possibilities 
ahead  for  each  breeder.  No  breeder,  man 
or  woman  has  a  right  to  tell  you  you 
must  show  but  in  making  your  decision 
this  year  permit  me  to  suggest  that  if  you 
are  only  in  a  position  to  show  at  one 
exhibition  choose  that  show  that  can  give 
you  and  your  stock  the  greatest  reputa¬ 
tion. 

MORTON  B.  COPPER. 


Hens  Shake  Heads 

A  flock  of  my  pullets  have  a  mysterious 
disease.  Almost  all  of  the  150  keep  on 
shaking  their  heads,  especially  in  the 
morning.  They  shake  their  heads  side¬ 
wards  like  they  want  to  say  “no.” 

Pennsylvania.  w.  M. 

This  shaking  of  the  heads  is  probably 
an  effort  to  dislodge  something  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  that  obstructs  breathing.  This  is 
most  likely  to  be  mucus  from  colds  or 
that  resulting  from  the  breathing  of  irri¬ 
tating  dust  or  fumes.  The  fact  that  tin- 
birds  appear  entirely  well  later  in  the 
day  does  not  indicate  any  serious  disease. 
Roup  may  begin  as  a  “cold”  and  chicken- 
pox  'may  show  later,  affecting  the  head 
passages,  but  1  see  nothing  in  your  de¬ 
scription  to  indicate  now  anything  more 
serious  than  the  common  colds  which  pul¬ 
lets  are  susceptible  to,  particularly  when 
removed  from  range  and  confined  to  their 
houses.  M.  B.  D. 


Tourist  (in  Yellowstone  Park); 
“Those  Indians  have  a  blood-curdling 
yell."  Guide  :  “Yes,  ma’am ;  every  one  of 
’em  is  a  college  -graduate  !•” — Christian 
Leader. 
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CEfcO-GIASS 

REG.  U.s.  PAT. OFF.  U.  S.  PAT.  1.560.287  ANO  OTHERS 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  5  YEARS 

Givesyou  most  for  your  money 


BECAUSE— 

1  It  does  not  break  like  glass  or 
tear  like  cloth. 

2  Brings  indoors  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun — barred  out  by  ordi¬ 
nary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

3  Keeps  poultry  houses  warmer. 

Cel-O-Glass  is  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
and  should  last  years  longer.  Also 
an  economical  material  to  use  on 
cold  frame  and  hotbed  sash,  as  LI 
gives  earlier,  stronger  plants;  saves 
labor  and  breakage  expense.  Send 
for  free  sample  and  installation 
blueprint. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  20 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

wmmsmsm 
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Gets  the 
ROUHDWORM 


r.Blacklfaf  ^fH _ 

_  woR^p  /  Without 

V  Pov/0E  LOSS  OF 


X  LOSS  OF 
PRODUCTION 


Solve  the  roundworm  problem 
with“Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder. 
Costs  little  —  does  not  interrupt 
production— easy  to  handle.  Mixed 
in  mash,  and  fed  in  ordinary  way, 
one  dose  kills  roundworm.  Taste¬ 
less — odorless — nicotine  is  released 
only  in  the  intestines,  where  its 
action  is  needed.  No  toxic  effect 
on  birds.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  100 
bird  size  sent  postpaid  for 
and  your  dealer’s  name. 

“Black  Leaf”  Worm  Pellets 

For  individual  dosing  use  “Black  Leaf” 
Worm  Pellets  made  from  the  Worm  Pow¬ 
der.  85c  for  100,  postpaid.  A  few  pellets 
are  included  in  every  package  of  Worm 
Powder  for  birds  “off  feed.” 

Made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  " Black  Leaf  40” 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville.  Ky. 


NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 


It  takes  red  blooded  vigor  to  keep  hens  con¬ 
stantly  in  that  healthy,  active  condition 
which  assures  profitable  production.  Guard 
your  flocks  condition  with 

MANAMAR  Complete  Ration 


ManAmar  Complete  Ration  meets  all  needs — it 
is  a  starter — grower— layer  to  be  fed  with 
scratch.  Fastest  selling,  fastest  friend-making 
poultry  mash.  Convince  yourself.  Test  it. 
Pen  against  Pen.  See  your  Park  &  Pollard 
dealer  today. . .  Write  for  free  booklet 
‘ Stop  Loss  from  Anemia." 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

857Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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21S&UVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

It  ox  SO,  West  VV  ushliigton  Market,  New  Y  ork  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 
SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Cooking  Broilers 

My  employer's  cook  complains  that 
broilers  I  raise  are  stringy,  so  she  fricas¬ 
sees  them.  They  are  nice  and  plump.  I 
have  been  told  a  broiler  is  not  so  good 
when  fricasseed.  E.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  the  trouble  is  not  with  the 
broiler,  but  with  the  cook.  A  broiler  that 
is  cooked  too  quickly  may  be  nicely 
browned  outside,  but  it  will  be  stringy 
within.  Recipes  which  do  not  pre-cook 
the  broiler  allow  about  30  minutes  for 
cooking.  The  best  recipe  we  know,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  us  years  ago  by  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Mapes,  whose  husband,  “Mapes  the 
Hen  Man,”  was  well  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  chicken  was  dressed,  split 
through  the  back,  and  laid  in  a  shallow 
pan,  which  was  placed  in  a  steamer,  and 
steamed  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  the 
basin  catching  all  the  juices,  which  are 
used  in  making  gravy.  As  soon  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  steamed,  broil  until  nicely 
browned,  or  fry  brown  in  a  well-buttered 
pan,  using  the  drippings  from  the  steam¬ 
ing  to  make  gravy.  Another  method  we 
have  found  satisfactory  is  to  dress  and 
split  the  broiler,  put  skin  side  up  in  a 
dripping  pan,  season  with  plenty  of  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  a  hot 
oven  for  25  mimites  to  “draw”  or  heat 
through,  then  broil,  first  the  under  side, 
then  the  top.  Some  cooks  marinade  the 
chickens  before  broiling ;  that  is,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lemon  juice  and  olive  oil  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and  poured  over  the  chicken  after 
it  is  dressed  and  split  down  the  hack  ;  it 
is  turned  in  this  marinade  for  an  hour 
before  broiling.  A  marinade  makes  any 
meat  more  tender.  If  the  broilers  are 
not  prepared  by  steaming,  putting  in  the 
oven  or  marinading,  they  should  be 
cooked  slowly,  with  repeated  turning,  be¬ 
fore  the  final  browning. 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 
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these  'facts! 


•  B-B  Vita- 

_ _  _ _  mized  Laying 

Mash  is  guaranteed  to  give  you 
more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  or  your 
dealer  will  refund  your  money. 
This  fact  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  right  note  wvhen 
egg  prices  are  steadily 
climbing  and  poultrymen 
are  striving  to  produce 
every  possible  egg . 

B-B  Vitamized  Laying  Mash  pro¬ 
duces  more  eggs  because  of  its 
completeness,  high  quality  and 
perfect  balance.  Vitamin  strength 
and  variety  are  furnished  by  such 


vigor-building,  health -promoting 
ingredients  as  milk  sugar  feed,  al¬ 
falfa  meal,  fortified  cod  liver  oil 
and  accurately  balanced  minerals. 
The  buttermilk,  meat  meal  and  fish 
meal  supply  quality  proteins.  Cor¬ 
rect  balance  of  fresh,  clean  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  products  add  flavor 
and  palatability. 

If  you  are  not  feeding  B-B,  we  urge 
an  early  trial.  Costing  no  more  than 
other  laying  mashes  and  less  than 
some,  the  extra  eggs  which  we 
guarantee  will  surely  add  to  your 
profits.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


What  is  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes 
for  laying  hens?  I  feed  my  hens  a  wet 
mash  daily.  Since  the  price  of  potatoes 
is  low  in  this  vicinity,  I  feel  I  want  to 
work  some  of  the  potatoes  into  the  feed 
in  some  way.  C.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Potatoes  are  usually  ignored  in  the  de¬ 
scribing  of  poultry  foods  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  any  exgct  figures  of  compari¬ 
son  with  other  feeds.  It  is  well  known 
that  potatoes  are  low  in  protein  content, 
almost  lacking  entirely  in  this  food  ele¬ 
ment,  but  are  comparatively  high  in  the 
carbohydrate,  or  fattening,  qualities. 
Since  hens  and  chicks  require  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  protein  in  their  ra¬ 
tions,  potatoes  take  a  low  valuation,  but 
a  limited  amount  of  these  vegetables  may 
be  utilized  cooked  and  incorporated  in 
the  mash  or  even  given  whole. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  could  tell 
you  just  what  the  limits  in  feeding  po¬ 
tatoes  to  laying  hens  are.  The  customary 
advice  is  to  use  them  in  small  or  limited 
amounts  and  what  these  amounts  are  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  feeder.  You 
will  have  to  be  guided  by  your  own 
judgment  in  using  the  cooked  potatoes 
in  your  daily  mash,  feeding  as  much  as 
you  believe  to  be  desirable  and  short  of 
replacing  the  other  constituents  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  more  needed  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  Sometimes  the  value  of  common 
things  remains  undiscovered  for  a  long 
time  and  it  is  possible  that  that  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  poultry  diet  is  one  of  these. 
You  may  be  a  pioneer  in  revealing  to 
poultry-keepers  the  source  of  a  cheap  and 
valuable  food  but  it  will  be  safer  not  to 
plunge  too  heavily  into  the  pioneering 
game  before  time  enough  has  elapsed  to 
make  conclusions  reliable.  M.  B.  D. 


Infectious  Bronchitis 

I  have  an  outbreak  of  infectious  bron- 
chitis  among  my  pullets  and  now  it  has 
spread  to  my  laying  flocks.  When  again 
raising  baby  chicks  will  it  be  necessary 
to  vaccinate  them  to  prevent  an  outbreak 
of  the  same  trouble?  How  long  does  this 
future  danger  last  and  is  it  carried  over 
the  Winter  in  the  ground  on  which  these 
pullets  were  raised  this  year?  Is  it  safe 
to  spread  manure  from  these  colony- 
houses  on  the  garden  this  Fall  or  will  the 
germs  be  carried  all  over  the  place  by  so 
doing  ?  E.  T.  c. 

New  York. 

The  New  Jersey  Station,  at  which  vac¬ 
cination  against  infectious  bronchitis 
was  developed,  says  that  recurrent  out¬ 
breaks  of  this  disease  are  customarily 
found  in  successive  years  and,  as  a  result, 
the  disorder  becomes  an  annual  problem 
on  the  infected  farm.  This  would,  of 
course,  make  vaccination  of  young  chicks 
in  the  year  following  an  outbreak  ad¬ 
visable. 

Vaccination  may  he  performed  at  any 
time  after  the  chicks  reach  the  age  of 
six  weeks.  The  infection  is  carried  as  a 
virus  in  the  discharge  from  the  affected 
parts  and  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  by  “carriers,”  or 
recovered  or  partly  recovered  birds  that 
still  retain  the  virus  in  the  head  passages. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  carriers,  not 
through  manure,  that  the  disease  is 
spread  where  the  virus  of  the  immediate 
outbreak  is  not  responsible.  Danger  re¬ 
mains  while  carriers  exist  in  the  fioek. 

M.  B.  D. 


For  those  who  prefer  one  complete  ration,  we  recommend  B-B  All-Aiash  Laying  Ration, 
also  guaranteed  to  give  most  eggs  per  feed  dollar. 
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Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Cyanogas  goes  in  and  gets 
rats,  woodchucks,  moles, 
ants.  They  can't  avoid 
the  deadly  gas.  Leaves  no 
thieving  scavengers  to 
raid  your  feed  bin,  ruin 
crops,  kill  chicks.  A  few 
cents’  worth  cleans  out  a 
chuck  hole  or  rat  hole. 
No  waste. 

Buy  at  Drug,  Hardware, 
Seed  and  General  Stores. 

American  Cyanamld  & 
Chemical  Corporation 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 


C\moG 
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■■n  We  need  quality: 

|w|i  Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 
Reliable  —  Responsible  —  Respectable 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO..  164  Chamber*  St.,  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

HOVERS  &  ROSEN BLUM 
2298  12«h.  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  bond£dEr§Samnmt'sss,on 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

W ho  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1S85 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods:  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years, 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


“BONE  CUTTERS” 

LOTS  OF  EGGS  by  feeding  fresh  market  hones  cuttin  a 
Mann  Bone  Cutter.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  17  MILFORD,  MASS. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


New  Hampshire 


A  Superior 
Cross  Bred  Broiler  Chick 

Produced  by  mating  Barred  Rock  males  with 
Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire  Reds.  This 
Cross  Bred  chick  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
the  Barred  Rock  broiler  price  with  the  livabili¬ 
ty,  rapid,  uniform  growth,  and  full  feathering 
qualities  of  our  Reds. 

Send  for  Special  Broiler  Circular  and  Prices. 
FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Code  Certificate  of  Compliance  750. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
:  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

-F  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
7  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year./j 


% 


WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  no  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  recently  witnessed  a  case  of  a  farmer 
losing  his  cattle  through  ignorance  of 
bank  credit  operations,  which  must  be 
only  too  common,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  for  your  paper  to 
point  out  what  jeopardy  a  farmer  puts 
himself  into  when  he  borrows  money  on 
short  term  credit  unnecessarily. 

This  man  had  a  farm,  a  little  money  and 
a  tine  herd  of  purebred  cattle  that  he  had 
bred  up  for  over  ten  years.  A  promoter 
persuaded  him  to  invest  his  surplus  cash 
in  a  local  industrial  venture.  Shortly  he 
was  told  that,  in  order  to  save  his  invest¬ 
ment.  he  would  have  to  put  up  more 
money.  In  order  to  do  so  he  pledged  his 
cattle  on  a  note  at  the  bank.  He  felt 
secure  in  the  notion  that  so  long  as  he 
paid  up  his  interest  promptly  and  made 
reasonable  payments  against  the  principal 
the  note  would  be  renewed.  Last  Spring 
he  paid  off  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  face 
of  the  note  in  line  with  his  policy.  Three 
months  later,  the  local  cattle  dealer  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  note  which  he  had  bought 
from  the  bank  and  announced  that  he  had 
a  sale  for  the  cattle  and  would  close  the 
note  at  maturity.  The  cattle  dealer  stood 
to  make  over  $1,000  on  the  deal  and 
hence  was  not  especially  interested  in 
renewing  the  note.  Rumor  spread  like 
tire  and  so  damaged  the  farmer’s  credit 
over  night  that  lie  was  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  cash  to  meet  the  note  except  by 
selling  his  cattle  at  forced  priviate  sale. 
Now  he  is  left,  after  a  lifetime  of  work, 
with  a  barnful  of  hay.  a  mortgaged  farm 
and  a  handful  of  dubious  securities. 

Perhaps  from  this  old  old  story,  some 
other  farmer  will  be  warned  against, 
pledging  his  farming  capital  for  money 
to  be  used  in  non-farming  ventures  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.  Perhaps,  also, 
it  will  illustrate  the  folly  of  financing 
long  term  enterprise  with  short  term 
credit.  G.  C.  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the 
lesson  of  this  clear  and  simple  story. 

I  am  sending  you  two  checks,  one  of 
$49.80  and  the  other,  $32.45,  which  have 
been  protested  at  an  expense  of  $2.50. 
I  had  shipped  to  Silver  Company,  West 
Washington  Market,  New  York,  for  some 
time  as  they  gave  me  top  for  specials 
which  was  more  than  others  would  give. 
They  were  a  bit  slow  about  returns,  but 
checks  had  always  been  good.  In  the 
three  succeeding  weeks  after  I  sent  them 
14  cases  of  eggs  and  one  coop  of  fowls, 
for  which  I  have  received  no  returns. 
They  told  the  truck  driver  they  had  got 
hold"  of  some  more  capital  and  I  would 
soon  get  check.  But  it  hasn't  come.  This 
amounts  to  around  $175 — about  all  my 
savings  for  the  year  and  it  seems  a  bit 
tough  if  I  have  to  lose  it.  If  you  can 
collect  this  or  part  of  it  I  will  appreciate 
it  very  much.  M.  G,  F. 

Maryland. 

This  is  hard  luck  for  a  farmer,  but  the 
account  cannot  be  collected.  Silver  and 
Company  have  left  the  address  given,  and 
there  has  been  no  trace  left  of  them  and 
no  address  for  forwarding  mail.  It  is  a 
favorite  custom  of  some  of  these  dealers 
to  pay  a  little  better  than  market  price 
for  a  time  to  inspire  confidence,  then  de¬ 
lay  remittances  and  finally  cease  paying 
altogether,  and  in  the  last  analysis  dis¬ 
appear.  We  again  urge  looking  up  ra¬ 
tings  before  making  shipments. 

On  September  29,  the  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Banks  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Prudence  Company,  Inc.,  a 
widely  known  investment  banking  con¬ 
cern  dealing  in  mortgage  loans.  A  re¬ 
organization  plan  was  being  formulated 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  which  had  previous¬ 
ly  loaned  $20,000,000  to  the  company. 
However,  when  its  subsidiary,  Prudence- 
Bonds  Corporation,  went  into  bankruptcy 
last  July,  the  plan  fell  through.  The 
Superintendent  will  endeavor  to  reorgan¬ 
ize,  and  not  liquidate,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Because  of  its  huge  outstanding- 
obligations,  whatever  is  done  will  take 
a  long  time. 

Carleton,  Saunders  &  Go.  has  been  re¬ 
strained  by  a  permanent  injunction  from 
marketing  the  stock  of  the  Inspiration 
Gold  Mining  Company.  The  sell-and- 
switch  method  was  used  in  the  sale  of 
this  stock  according  to  the  complaint 
made.  A  representative  of  the  Carleton 
Saunders  Company  would  advise  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  to  buy  certain  well- 
known  and  good  stock.  Later  the  repre¬ 
sentative  would  advise  switching  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  Inspiration  Gold  Mining  stock. 
Quotations  were  given  on  this  stock, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stock  had 
already  been  suspended  from  the  New 
York  market.  Under  the  order  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  make  any  further  sales  of 
the  Inspiration  stock  and  the  injunction 
restrains  them  also  from  using  similar 
methods  to  sell  any  other  stock 


An  agent  of  the  L)e  Luxe  Art  Studio, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  called  at  my  house  about  a 
week  ago  showing  paintings  and  asked 
my  wife  to  draw  a  ticket.  She  drew  a 
pink  one,  which  was  no  good,  so  he  asked 
her  to  draw  another  for  me,  and  this 
time  she  drew  what  he  said  was  the 
special  one  worth  a  painting  and  a  half. 
Then  he  wanted  her  to  sign  her  name 
and  she  told  him  she  would  not  pay  any 
money.  He  said  it  was  just  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  so  he  marked  the  balance 
off  on  the  paper  she  signed.  When  I 
came  she  told  me  what  she  had  signed 
and  I  told  her  it  was  a  fraud.  She  then 
wrote  to  the  company  and  received  a  let¬ 
ter  which  said  that  this  Avas  an  adver¬ 
tising  proposition  and  the  order  taken 
and  given  in  good  faith  and  a  proper  con- 
1  ract  signed,  and  they  could  not  see  why 
we  should  AA-ish  to  cancel  the  contract. 
They  said  they  looked  up  our  financial 
standing  and  found  they  could  collect  the 
$20  and  had  already  started  proceedings, 
so  rather  than  have  any  trouble  or  any 
more  cost  I  paid  tin-  amount.  What  can 
Ave  do?  K.  E.  15. 

Noav  York. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  one  reader  and  is  a  common 
complaint  of  the  method  of  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  companies.  Free  lots  and  free  cards 
lar  companies.  Nothing  can  he  done  ex¬ 
cept  bring  a  suit  for  the  $20  and  that 
is  not  advisable. 

On  July  24  1  shipped  by  truck  to 
Thomas  Simpson  Produce  Co..  835  'Wash¬ 
ington  St..  New  York.  10  bushels  Clapp 
pears,  nine  were  No.  1.  one  bushel  Avas 
No.  2.  The  market  price  at  that  time 
Avas  $1.50  per  bushel.  The  pears  were 
delivered  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  stand  and  I 
wrote  him  several  times  but  received  no 
reply.  Will  you  see  that  I  get  paid  for 
the  pears?  Simpson  claims  to  have  sent 
a  check  for  $18.25  in  error,  but  I  have 
no  x-ecord  of  it,  and  he  does  not  produce 
the  check.  The  $11.55  is  still  due  me. 
It  would  cost  me  more  than  the  amount 
to  collect  it  through  the  courts  but  they 
have  not  tried-  to  trace  the  check. 

Now  York.  a.  c.  s. 

T.  Simpson  stands  on  the  claim  that 
he  sent  a  check  for  $18.25  in  error,  but 
he  has  neglected  to  produce  the  check 
for  comparison  of  the  signature  and  the 
matter  stands  unadjusted. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  Court 
in  Baltimore,  the  new  bankruptcy  Iuav, 
known  familiarly  as  the  Frazier-Lemke 
laxv,  is  unconstitutional.  Tavo  Maryland 
farmers  sought  stays  in  the  mortgage 
foreclosure  suits  brought  against  them 
and  made  application  under  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  laAV  for  relief.  The  court  held 
that  the  five-year  moratorium  allowed  to 
debtor  farmers  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
discriminated  against  mortgage  creditors 
by  confiscating  their  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtors  and  was  therefore 
invalid.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  other  Federal  Courts  throughout  the 
country  Avill  make  the  same  decision  as 
the  Maryland  judge,  and  Frazier-Lemke 
proceedings  Avill  probably  continue  until 
the  final  decision  is  handed  doAvn  by  the 
U.  $.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Bell-Rose  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Do- 
ver,  Del.,  Avill  not  be  pei-mitted  to  sell  its 
stock  until  proper  information  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  statement  becomes  effective.  They 
Avei-e  organized  to  manufacture  fountain 
pens,  but  because  of  certain  deficiencies 
in  information  furnished  they  were  pro- 
hibited  from  selling  stock  in  the  company 
for  the  time  being.  We  commend  the 
Avorlt  of  the  Commission  under  the  securi¬ 
ties  act,  as  it  tends  to  save  the  people 
from  what  might  easily  be  poor  invest¬ 
ments. 

On  June  5  I  shipped  to  Fred  Frasch, 
553  8.  Fifth  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
270  dozen  large  eggs  and  60  dozen  medium 
eggs.  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  I 
had  shipped  to  him  for  about  four 
months,  and  he  avus  very  prompt  until 
this  last  shipment.  1  wrote  to  him  about 
about  a  week  ago,  but  have  not  heard 
from  him.  c.  M.  H. 

NeAV  York. 

As  Ave  received  ixo  reply  to  our  lettei-s 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  settle,  as  a 
last  resort  Ave  tried  to  collect  through  an 
attorney  but  lie  returns  the  account  as 
absolutely  uncollectible. 

Kelsey  Frederick,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
bought  some  potatoes  of  me  in  1932  and 
I  have  never  had  the  payment  for  some. 
The  amount  due  is  $36.  He  is  still  buy¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood.  Can 
you  get  this  amount  for  me?  F.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Frederick  made  promises  to  pay 
this  account  but  failed  to  keep  them.  We 
gave  it  to  our  attorney  who  reports  that 
Fi-ederick  claims  to  have  lost  his  trucks 
and  his  property  and  Ave  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  collection  from  him. 


October  13,  1934 
(ADVERTISEMENT)  (ADVERTISEMENT) 


Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


Possibility  of  Higher  Egg  Prices  Emphasizes 
Need  for  Immediate  Worming 


LIKE  every  other  poultry 
j  raiser,  you  are  noAv  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  making  some 
real  money,  due  to  higher 
egg  prices.  For  that  reason, 
you  should  take  no  chances 
on  worms  reducing  the  egg 
production  of  your  Hock.  You 
will  Avant  to  be  sure  of  put¬ 
ting  your  hens  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  condition,  so  that  they  will 
lay  heavily  and  steadily. 

Worming  Absolutely  Necessary 

To  do  this,  poultry  raising  experi¬ 
ence  sIioavs  that  Avorming  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  even  though  you  liaA'e 
raised  your  chickens  under  almost 
ideal  conditions.  Wormy  birds  are 
constantly  being  robbed  of  the  feed 
needed  for  egg  production.  They  also 
become  so  badly  run  down  that  they 
easily  contract  and  succumb  to  colds, 
roup,  bronchitis,  fowl  pox,  cholera,  ty¬ 
phoid,  etc.  So,  between  light  produc¬ 
tion,  frequent  outbreaks  of  disease, 
and  perhaps  a  high  death  loss,  tliex-e 
is  little  chance  for  making  money  on 
a  flock  that  has  not  been  xvormed. 

Use  Correct  Preparations 

The  most  important  factor  about 
Avorming  is  the  use  of  the  correct 
preparations.  Make-shift  preparations, 
for  Avhicli  great  claims  are  usually 
made,  sometimes  are  the  most  expen- 
siA'e,  because  of  their  failixre  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  A  correct  and  scientific 
treatment  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long- 
run.  This  is  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
use  Dr.  Salsbury’s  line  of  caps. 

For  the  elimination  of  round  worms, 
government  authorities  recommend 
Nicotine  as  a  most  effecti\Te  drug,  and 
Kamala  as  most  effective  in  removing 
tape  worms.  Dr.  Salsbury  Is  line  of 
caps  provides  these  proved  drugs  in 
the  scientifically  correct  amounts.  De¬ 


pendability  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  factor  which  you  will 
want  to  consider  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  caps  you  use.  For 
that  reason,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  Dr.  Salsbury’s  line 
of  caps  is  made  in  our  new, 
modern  laboratories  which 
provide  every  up-to-date  fa¬ 
cility  for  compounding  them 
from  ingredients  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  exact  proportion  inquired 
for  satisfactory  results.  All  caps 
are  properly  coated  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  these  ingredients. 

Make  sure  of  doing  a  thorough  worm¬ 
ing  job,  this  year,  by  going  to  see  your 
local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer.  He  has  the 
complete  Dr.  Salsbury  line  of  caps  in 
stock  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
Avhat  caps  to  use.  If  you  prefer  the 
flock  treatment,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tabs  or  Avi-Tone. 
Note  the  low  prices  listed  beloAv. 

Vaccinate  at  the  Same  Time 

At  the  same  time  you  do  your  worm¬ 
ing',  you  can  easily  vaccinate  your 
birds  against.  Roup  and  Colds  Avith  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Mixed  Bacteria.  These  dis¬ 
eases  interfere  so  seriously  with  egg 
production  that  it  will  pay  you  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  by  vaccinating  your  birds 
now.  Ask  your  dealer  for  our  new,  16- 
page  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
complete  information  on  methods  and 
advantages  of  (A  n  ?  j?  /  / 
vaccination. 


Ask  for  the  above  mentioned  preparations 
by  name  at  your  local  chick  hatchery,  feed, 
drug,  poultry  supply  or  general  store.  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Chick  Size  Caps:  priced  from  60c 
to  90c  per  100t  Adult  Size:  priced  from  90c 
to  $ 1.33  per  100;  larger  quantities  at  even 
lower  prices.  Avi-Tabs,  200  for  $1. 75;  Avi- 
Tone,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets,  125 
for  $1.00 ;  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Mixed  Bacteria,  60 
c.  c.  bottle,  $1.50. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
739  Jackson  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 


BEWARE 
rfWOR 


Menaengera  of  Death  that 
steal  food  meant  for  eggs 
•  ,  .  kill  birds  .  .  .  wreck 
poultry  profits! 


NOW!  NEW4*&<WCAPSULE 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF  TWO 
Ordinary  Worm  Treatments 


Everyone  knoAvs  Nicotine  is  best  for  de¬ 
stroying  round  and  pin  worms  —  that  Ka¬ 
mala  gets  the  tape  worms.  But,  government 
bulletins  say — when  given  together  these 
drugs  interfere  with  each  other  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  are  impossible. 

Pratts  new  N-K  Capsule  revolutionizes  Avorming 
because  it  works  by  SPLIT-ACTION1  First,  by  re¬ 
leasing  nicotine  into  the  intestines  to  kill  large 
round  and  pin  worms.  Hours  later — an  inside  cap¬ 
sule  is  crushed  by  the  gizzard  to  release  fresh,  full- 
strength  Kamala  to  destroy  tape  worms.  In  one 
operation,  at  one  low  cost,  worms  are  cleaned  out  a3 
thoroughly  as  though  you  had  used  two  separate 
capsules. 

Stop  using  treatments  that  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  get  just  part  of  the  worms.  Only 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules  have  “Split- Action”.  They 
cost  no  more.  Get  your  supply  now  —  to  delay 
worming  is  dangerous  I 

IF  DEALER  CAN’T  SUPPLY  — MAIL  ORDER 

If  dealer  cannot  supply,  check  the  package  wanted, 
enclose  amount  specified  together  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  668,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  Over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  Under; 
Capsules  (Adult  Size)  (Chick  and  Pullet  Size) 


50 . 

. □ 

$0.85 

. □ 

$0.55 

100 . 

. □ 

1.50 

. □ 

1.00 

500 . 

. □ 

5.50 

. □ 

3.75 

1000 . 

. □ 

10.00 

6.50 

Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 

Tested  by  tube.aggl.  method  forB.W.  D. 

Barred  Rocks,  N.H.Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100 %  safe •  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


'Tar  in 


R.I.Peds 


SPECIALLY-BRED  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  Broiler  Chicks  are  bred  from  birds  special¬ 
ly  selected  for  quick  growth  and  meat  type. 
STRAIGHT  REDS — 10U%  our  own  strain. 
MOSS  CROSS  (B.  Roek-R.I.  Red)  develop  into 
barred  birds;  mature  fast;  feather  well. 
PULLETS  from  our  egg-bred  R.  I.  Reds. 
Strain  that  lias  proved  worth  at  N.  Y.  State 
and  Maine  Contests. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Breeders  State  Tested  tor  Pullorum,  Tube  Ag¬ 
glutination  Method  by  Mass.  Exp.  Station. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  .11  A. Vs. 


PULLETS 

Several  hundred  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rock 
X’ldlets.  April  ami  May  hatched.  Range  raised,  nice 
thrifty  pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited 
number  of  R.I.  Reds,  soon  be  laying. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


I.uige  robust  birds.  Reared  on  alfalfa  range  5  months 
old  S  1 .35  each.  Special  prices  on  100  or  more. 

OLIVER  S.  W  ILLIAMS,  Itiishvillc,  New  York 


DITI  I  FTQ  barge  Size  English  AVhite  beghorns. 
I  OLLLld  12  weeks  old  and  rcady-to-lay. 


New  Hampshire  Reds  readv-to-lay. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


P  R  ATT  S  s&fifitQdion 

N-K  CAPSULES 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


li 1 1 c  i/" v  rmrvc;  barred  &  white 
nu oh  i  uniuAo  rocks,  $7.00-100. 

Assorted  $6.50.  Free  Catalog.  Certificate  1810. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 

Weader’s  Electric  Hatchery, 


Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $7.00 
It.  Mix  $6.50.  Free  cat. 
Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


$25  A  WEEK  FOR  YOU 


and  work  12  hours  a  week.  Great  plan  (illus¬ 
trated)  to  breed  PR  Royal  squabs.  Ask  for 
new  free  Library  4,  send  3-ct.  stamp  for 
mailing.  Get  details,  learn  what,  why, 
how,  where,  1934  facts.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co,  295  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


and  v 
trate 

new 

WMft.  rna 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  R  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.'  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


BATTED  ICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
ILIWCd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


POSTING  SIGNS — Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  GO<-  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY  33  E  GIRARD  BIVO.  KENMORE,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 


Films  developed  any  size  sse  coin- 

lncluding  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  >28,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  trn%Z^oa'^ 

PALMER’S  CIDER  MILL,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  carloads  or  less. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL  CO.  •  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


For  One  Dollar 


50  wonderful  two-edge  Safety 
Razor  Blades  sent  prepaid. 

ALPHA  SALES  DEPT.,  Box  398,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


|ftr  Coin  Farms  and  suburban  homes  near  Trenton, 
lUI  .rale  Princeton  and  historic  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing  $3,000  and  up.  C.  E.  Palmatier,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Oats  Straw 


AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car¬ 
load®.  /tmesE-  Dante*  Jr„  Coblesklll.N-Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  >d- 
vertisiDg  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  milking  and 
farm  work.  R.  ANDERSON,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm.  A.  T.  BLAKESLEE,  Blak- 
eslee,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Pennsylvania  girl,  general  house¬ 
work,  small  family:  suburb.  MRS.  PECK. 
169  Boulevard,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  on  private  es^ 
tate  by  a  married  man,  Danish.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  MARRIED,  children,  for  farm  near 
New  l’ork  City;  living  quarters,  electricity; 
must  have  references  as  to  character  and  so¬ 
briety;  good  opportunity  to  the  right  man  as 
owner  is  willing  to  help  in  every  possible  way. 
ADVERTISER  .8373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — November  1  two  strong,  healthy 
men  over  30,  where  thoroughbred  horses  are 
raised;  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  horses,  tractor  and  car,  handy  with  tools; 
Protestants,  sober  and  industrious;  reference; 
good  board  and  rooms.  $35  month;  write  in  own 
handwriting  to  MANAGER,  Stromboli  Farm, 
Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  working  fore¬ 
man  to  take  charge  of  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 
must  know  how  to  run  and  repair  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor,  truck,  electric  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gine;  good  salary  and  permanent  job  for  an  in¬ 
dustrious  man.  ADVERTISER  8376,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  (WHITE),  general  housework,  experi¬ 
enced,  reference:  excellent  private  home,  sepa¬ 
rate  room,  no  cooking,  small  family:  $25  month. 
MARSHAK,  2108  Avenue  J,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


EXPERIENCED  CARETAKER,  gardener,  fruit 
farmer,  age  33,  married,  no  children;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  separate  living  quarters  desired: 
state  particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
8372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm  November  1;  Northern 
Jersey;  good  worker;  good  home,  laundry,  $20. 
101  TENTH  STREET,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MALE  cook  desires  position  in  farm 
boarding  house,  camp  or  institution.  J.  E. 
SIIADRUSKE,  1370  Girard  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  experienced,  practical  and  capable,  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  8374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER.  MARRIED,  one  child,  desires 
position,  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  experience, 
reference.  JOHN  VAN  OMMEREN,  care  Clove 
Branch  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  YOUNG  man  desires  position;  good 
house-boy.  plain  cook,  handles  ear,  garden, 
poultry;  neat  and  clean;  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
ADV  ERTISER  8384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Expert  apple  and  chicken  farmer  to 
operate  fully  equipped  Connecticut  farm  on 
part-sharing,  part-rental  basis:  modern  house; 
highest  references  required;  write  full  details  to 
ADVERTISER  8385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  in  small  home  of 
two  adults  and  four  children,  located  in  Fair- 
field  County.  Conn.;  twenty-five  dollars  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  8387.  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm-raised,  with  clean  habits 
to  assist  owner  in  milking  and  general  farm 
work;  good  home,  board,  laundry:  state" age  and 
wages.  WILLIAM  RITTERSHAUSEN,  Youngs- 
ville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  capable,  in¬ 
telligent,  energetic,  desires  position  in  first- 
class  herd;  best  references:  state  wages  and 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8386, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  wanting  steady  position, 
dairy  or  poultry  farm  or  caretaker,  small  es¬ 
tate;  experienced,  honest,  willing  worker.  BOX 
101,  Barto,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  GIRL  wants  work,  any  kind. 
DORIS  WITTER,  Waterfall.  Pa. 


Write 


PERMANENT  POSITION,  American,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  experienced  poultry,  handy-man, 
caretaker,  reliable,  references,  salary  secondary. 
ADV  ERTISER  8388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  HOUSEWORK  and  care  two  chil¬ 
dren:  write  fully:  upstairs.  17  STODDARD 
PLACE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  fond  of  dogs,  to  work 
in  kennels,  together,  with  light  housework :  2 
adults,  country  year  round;  $20  month;  write 
stating  age,  nationality,  references.  CULLEY, 
870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


UNEMPLOYED  CITY  businessman,  40,  linguist, 
writer,  accountant,  world  traveler,  desires 
country  life,  secretary,  auditor,  chauffeur,  etc; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8378,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
flowers,  vegetables,  2  or  3  cows,  saddle  horses; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8380,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  tenant  for  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  on  owner’s  farm;  improvements;  pleas¬ 
ant  location;  reasonable  rent:  will  accept  work 
in  part  payment.  BOX  E-6,  Fleisehmanns, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  three-time  milking 
in  Holstein  herd;  state  wages:  good  home  and 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  8383,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  single,  sober,  dependable,  college  train¬ 
ing,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  S20S. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 


COUPLE;  WIFE  excellent  cook;  husband  chauf¬ 
feur.  caretaker,  poultryman.  ADVERTISER 
8381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SMALL  family,  caretaker,  gardener, 
chauffeur;  wife  willing  to  work:  consider  farm 
on  shares;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANT  position  as  caretakers  or  share 
basis.  ANNA  DYER,  Rt.  1,  Middlebury,  Pa. 


MAN,  40,  WISHES  work.  ADVERTISER  8389, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


WANTED — General  farm-hand,  single,  between 
35  and  45  years,  with  ability  to  handle  farm 
machinery  and  drive  car,  dry-band  milker;  in 
reply  state  experience,  wages  wanted:  steady 
job  and  good  home  for  right  man.  ROUTE  2, 
Box  47,  Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter;  dependable,  good  worker,  dry-hand 
milker,  good  habits:  state  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultrynian,  married,  no  small  <-hil- 
dren,  no  drinking,  capable  full  charge  2.000 
chickens;  state  wages  expected.  ERNEST 
GOEBEL.  Mount  Sinai,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Someone  who  wishes  a  good  home  in 
family  of  two  for  general  housework;  salary 
$10  per' month.  ADVERTISER  8353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Experienced  farmer,  good  dry-haml 
milker;  wife  good  plain  cook,  laundress  for 
family  of  three;  Upper  Hudson  Valley.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  help  on  farm,  room  and 
board ;  references.  MRS.  ORA  KELLAM, 
Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy-man,  Help  on  small  farm. 
SP1REXG,  It.  F.  D.  3,  Box  307,  Kingston,  N.  Yr. 


BY  NOVEMBER  1,  S.D.A.  or  other  Christian 
home  for  women  and  two  small  children  where 
it.  would  be  possible  to  earn  support:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical,  honest  and  courteous,  col¬ 
lege  training,  excellent  references;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  practical  poul¬ 
tryman  desires  position,  salary  or  shares;  past 
two  years  manager;  references;  past  8  present 
employers;  American,  fifty,  all  alone.  JOHN  A. 
CLUCK,  Newport,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  31,  helper  17  brother, 
Hollanders,  life  experience,  dairy,  general 
farming,  could  take  charge  of  dairy  or  good- 
sized  farm;  excellent  references;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  8356,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  single,  good  milk¬ 
er,  make  butter,  wishes  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  refined, 
middle-aged  woman.  MRS.  SCHRADER,  9 
Aldrich  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  wants  job  on  poultry  farm; 

good  references:  eight  months’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  8359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIXTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  livestock,  imple¬ 
ments.  ear,  crops;  price  $4,500,  cash  $2,000. 
MRS.  LEFXER,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Otj  ACRES,  8-ROOM  house,  improvements,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken-house;  excellent  location,  near 
village.  E.  REICHERT,  Harriman,  X.  Y. 


15  ACRES  OX  Catskill  Turnpike,  State  highway 
to  New  York:  good  buildings,  grocery,  gas 
station,  electricity,  mail,  school  bus,  college  10 
minutes.  H.  M.  DAY  IS.  Rt.  4.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  PLANT,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  city, 
5-man  shop;  automatic  presses.  Linotype, 
Linograpb,  Ludlow,  etc. ;  good-paying  business, 
established  25  years;  just  the  thing  for  a 
hustler;  six-room  house  with  improvements,  on 
big  highway,  included;  bargain  to  cash  buyer. 
ADVERTISER  8357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  ALFALFA  dairy  farm,  15  acres  wood¬ 
land  and  60  acres  tillage;  40-acre  spring-wa¬ 
tered  pasture  year  round;  farm  and  tools  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  $3,000;  for  more  particulars  write 
SAKE  BRUINSMA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy  on  milk  contract. 

equipped  dairy  farm;  good  buildings  and 
land,  with  20  or  more  milch  cows,  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1934.  ADVERTISER  8352,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Acre,  hunting  section,  cheap,  Sussex 
County  or  elsewhere.  EDWARD  HALL,  Tena- 
fly,  X.  J. 


m 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«ud  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


convenient  to  Waterbury,  Vt.;  attractive 
farmstead;  large  house,  having  furnaee.  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water;  100-ft.  dairy  barn,  new 
concrete  stable  for  40  cows;  235  acres,  100  till¬ 
able  loam  easily  worked;  good  pasture:  small 
sugar  orchard;  $9,000;  easy  terms;  free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  chicken  house,  200x20  ft., 
electric,  running  water,  gas,  steam-rooms  in 
coop;  3-acre  orchard  run;  located  in  town;  $500 
per  year.  Apply  MRS.  J.  KRAUSS,  Union  Rd.. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORUNITY,  240-acre  dairy  farm 
with  colonial  house,  scenic  and  fertile  Con¬ 
necticut  River  valley;  60  acres  excellent  tillage: 
estimated  4,000  cords  hardwood;  quantity  of 
Gmber;  modern  dairy  barn  built  1929,  cost  83.- 
600;  13-room  house  with  bath,  electric  lights, 
furnace  heat,  telephone,  never-failing  water  at 
house  and  barn;  mail  delivered,  good  road-  500- 
sugar  bush;  $6,000  if  taken  at  once. 
82,800  mortgage  may  remain;  buildings  recently 
painted,  slated,  in  good  condition;  can  be 
bought  with  stock,  crops  and  tools.  C  L 
PAINE',  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 


EXCHANGE  4-ACRE  Vineland,  N. 
BOX  798,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  x 


J..  property. 
.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres,  fertile  level 
land,  modern  8-room  house,  barn,  laying 
houses,  brooder  houses,  1,000  White  Leghorns, 
bordering  on  river  in  beautiful  Susqehanna  Val- 
lay;  just  outside  thriving  village  in  Central 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  8379,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WAXTED — Used  hay  press  17x22,  must  be  in 
good  condition.  WENGA  FARM,  Armonk, 

JN  .  A  . 


9  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  brooders,  each  500  ca¬ 
pacity,  $25  apiece,  $200  for  all;  Pvrofax  gas 
outfit,  complete  with  kitchen  range,  sixty  dol¬ 
lars;  air-dried  poultry  manure,  peat  moss ‘basis, 
$2o  ton  f.o.b.  farm.  BALK’S  POULTRY  F4RM 
Clinton,  N.  J. 


KAi.ru  MYERS,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S 
beets 


ALE— Two  carloads  of  cattle  and  poultrv 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


IVANTED — Ash  timber  lot  or  by  the  thousand 
on  stump.  L.  M.  PACKER,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Newtown  incubators.  12.000 
and  8,400-egg;  will  consider  any  reasonable 
often  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton, 


warm-room 


type,  *i,>  each,  : 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton, 


600- 

all. 

Y. 


^ CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclosed  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  am!  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Complete  750-watt  Delco  light 
plant,  16  new  batteries.  32  watts.  H.  P. 
motor;  iron,  toaster  and  bulbs.  FREDERICK 
NEUBURGER,  Monroe,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 22  cows,  eight  calves,  one  bull. 

three  horses,  hay,  tools  and  machinery;  near 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8368,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  FOR  LODGE  or  estate,  middle- 
aged  American.  FRANK  VAN  ALSTYXE, 
Iloosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  dairy  farm  helper. 
Catholic;  references.  ANTHONY  G.  BEHA, 
Califon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  milk  2  cows,  experienced  small 
farm;  good  home,  some  pay.  KLEIN,  R.  1, 
Hawley;  Pa. 


WANTED — Ilandy-man  who  understands  con¬ 
crete,  carpentry  work:  give  wages  expected 
with  board  and  full  details.  R.  BLECHSTEIN, 
Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  or  girl  to  help  at  small  farm 
for  board  and  home.  Write  ADVERTISER 
8362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  general  housework.  2  children, 
$15  monthly  start.  Write  MRS.  D.  KAPLAN, 
1022  Longfellow  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  alert,  neat,  reliable, 
Protestant  woman,  country  preferred;  state 
age,  full  particulars  first  letter;  steady  position; 
reference;  $20  per  month.  ADVERTISER  8365, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  poultry  farm:  ex¬ 
perience  main  object.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  EXPERT  developer  and 
printer,  wants  position;  will  go  anywhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  white,  wishes  position; 

good  cook,  general  houseworker;  gardener, 
carpenter,  lawn,  furnace,  general  useful.  G. 
HODGES,  Gen.  Del.,  White  Plains,  N.  Yr. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  desires  responsible 
position;  experienced  all  branches;  B.  S.  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  married,  one  child.  R.  MENKE, 
Colburn  Farm,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  boy  S.  refined,  ca¬ 
llable,  entire  charge  home,  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  wants  position  on  farm: 

man  grade  A  milker,  also  caretaker.  FRED 
REIMEK,  R.  F.  D.,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Place  on  modern  dairy  farm;  good 
dry-hand  milker  and  can  run  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  can  do  farm  work;  reference;  state 
wages.  I.  H.  VAIL,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Small  modern  house,  attractive 
country  setting,  two  miles  center  college 
town:  reasonable.  550  BRIDGE  ROAD,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


IVANTED — Farm  with  60  miles  of  New  York 
City,  suitable  for  goats;  state  size  and 
price  in  first  letter.  MAHOPAC  GOAT  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Three  acres,  nine-room  modern 
house,  sun  porch,  electric,  tiled  bath,  vapor 
heat,  two-car  garage  and  barn;  five  minutes  to 
railroad  station;  priced  below  actual  value  for 
immediate  disposal.  HENRY  STAUB,  Fairview 
Ave.,  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  CASH  BUYS  2-room  bungalow,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  good  well  water,  new  Kinkade  garden 
tractor  and  3  acres  tillable  land;  beautiful 
scenery,  an  ideal  Summer  home,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  Address  CHAS.  WALDORF,  40 
Linden  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — A  well-stocked  farm  carrying  about 
10  bead  of  Holsteins;  this  farm  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Summer  home  and  is  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  clean-cut  capable  family  (for¬ 
eign  preferred).  ADVERTISER  8364,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondack*: 
helpful  to  asthma  and.  hay  fever;  excellent  °-ift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  s?ek- 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2C,  pounds. 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kohler  lighting  plant, 
dition.  O.  WEBER,  R.  F.  D  3 
N.  Y. 


perfect  con- 
Rhinebeek. 


(Country  Board 
— - - - - - - 

WANTED — Adoption  home  for  Mary,  eight- 
year-old  orphaned  girl;  American,  Protestant- 
likes  country  life.  ADVERTISER  8301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUNTERS  ACCOMM.OD  A  TED  on  170-acre  farm- 
good  hunting,  rates  $12.  ARCHIE  DEAN 
Neversink,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  board  in  small 
family;  no  other  boarders;  improvements-  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  S351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  teamster  and  dry- 
hand  milker.  EDWARD  ST.  JOHN,  Wilton 
47-15,  Norwalk.  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  or  couple  on  small 
farm;  good  home,  small  wages  to  start;  steady 
if  reliable.  P.  O.  BOX  45,  Cairo,  N,  Y. 


CATTLEMAN — An  eastern  cattle  dealer  wants 
an  experienced  cow  man  that  can  both  buy 
and  sell  cattle:  must  have  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  good  opportunity:  write  experience,  wages 
and  full  particulars.  P.  O.  BOX  407,  Cormvall- 
on-IIudsou,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  or  boy  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages.  A.  BERVY,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  electrified  general  farm; 

must  know  poultry  and  have  good  references. 
S.  B.  DONNELLY,  R.  D  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  poultry  farm, 
light  work,  small  salary:  no  cigarettes;  good 
steady  home.  ADVERTISER  8375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  30,  WITH  one  child,  neat,  refined, 
good  cook  and  cleaner,  competent  housekeep¬ 
er.  ANDERSON,  14  West  104th  St.,  New  York. 


DEPENDABLE,  SOBER,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  dairyman,  good  orehardist. 
American.  Protestant,  small  family,  desires 
place  with  cottage;  nine  years  present  place. 
BOX  68,  Sharon,  Mass. 


MAN  WISHES  home  with  elderly  person,  or 
couple;  chores,  milk,  tend  poultry,  small  re¬ 
pairs,  chauffeur:  low  wages;  New  York  State 
only.  ADVERTISER  8377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  experienced  lawns, 
vegetables,  flowers,  stock,  carpentry:  married, 
no  children:  licensed  chauffeur,  reliable,  sober. 
ADVERTISER  8369.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  on  dairy  farm  as  herdsman  or 
in  creamery;  experience  with  milk  machines 
and  driving-  retail  milk  route:  married,  one 
child  two  months  old:  state  full  particulars  in 
first,  letter.  ADVERTISER  8370,  «-are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


4  LOTS  FOR  SALE  in  Dumont,  N.  J.,  50x200 
ft.,  price  $1,000,  $300  cash,  balance  easy 

terms.  MINOR  SOUTIIWORTH,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 105-acre  dairy  farm,  up-to-date, 
good  location,  reasonable.  JULUIS  VARGA, 
R.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 52  acres,  32  cleared.  20 
wood  land,  7-room  house,  barn,  garage,  cliick- 
on  coops,  sheds  and  large  orchard;  two  horses, 
two  cows,  one  tractor  and  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery:  cash  $14,000.  Write  ALFRED  ELLSMAN. 
Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


5-ACRE  EQUIPPED  chicken  farm.  4-room  house, 
Barnegat,  N.  J.;  near  railroad:  full  details, 
write  H.  FUHLBRUGGE,  236  East  123rd  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Gasoline  station  and  roadstand  on 
Route  7.  BOX  315,  Unadilla,  N.  Yr. 


ON  U.  S.  20  STOCKED  dairy,  boarding  and 
tourist  farm.  CHARLES  BEST,  Sloansville, 
N.  Y. 


ALL- YEAR- AROUND  boarders  wanted:  good 
home  and  cheerful  surroundings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPROVED  TOURIST  home  and  heated  cabins. 
J.  L.  HAMILTON,  Newport,  Vt. 


WILL  BOARD  two  elderly  ladies,  $5  week  each. 
DELLA  VAN  DEUSEN.  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


YEAR  ROUND  country  board  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  all  conveniences,  home  constructed  for 
comfort  of  aged;  20  miles  north  of  Syracuse; 
quiet;  home-cooking;  free  garage;  rates  $6.25 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  8363,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


KINDLY  OLD  farmer,  for  comfortable  room, 
board,  five  dollars  weekly.  ADVERTISER 
8367,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber9 s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  623. 


$50,000  Customers  have  proved  the  economy  of 


FACTORY  PRICES 
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“—and  we  simply  couldn’t  beat 
Kalamazoo  quality,  could  we? 
.  .  .  It  was  a  lucky  day  when  I 
sent  for  that  FREE  Catalog.” 


We  certainly  saved 
a  lot  of  money  by 
buying  Direct  from 
the  FACTORY! 


Good  Housekeeping  Jj 
k-o0.  Institute  jAA 
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200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

34th  Year  in  Business 

You’ll  thrill  at  the  FACTORY  PRICES  in  this  NEW, 
FREE  Kalamazoo  Catalog — just  out.  You’ll  marvel 
at  the  beautiful  new  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Heaters — new  styles,  new  features,  charming  new  color 
combinations.  Ranges  in  Nile  Green  and  Ivory,  Sand 
Tan  and  Ivory,  Pigeon  Blue  and  Ivory,  Pearl  Gray  and 
White,  and  Black  and  Ivory. 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  exciting  colorful  Free 
Catalog,  sparkling  with  over  175  illustrations — over 
200  styles  and  sizes — 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heaters, 
22  Furnaces — the  finest  Catalog  Kalamazoo  ever 
printed.  You’ll  see  more  bargains  than  in  20  Big 
Stores  —  Come  straight  to  the  Factory  and  SAVE 


The  44 Oven  That  Floats 
in  Flame” 

Read  about  the  marvelous  “Oven  that  Floats 
in  Flame’’ — also  the  new  Non-Scorch  Lids, 
new  Copper  Reservoirs  and  many  other  new 
features.  Everybody  will  be  talking  about 
this  FREE  Catalog.  Get  your  copy  early. 


saving  by  ordering  your  furnace  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  price  and  installing  it  yourself.  Thou¬ 
sands  do.  It’s  easy.  Send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  rooms.  We  furnish  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Tour  Stoves  Direct  from 
the  Men  Who  Make  Them 


MONEY. 

Quality — Above  All  Else 

Quality  is  the  same  that  over  850,000  satisfied  customers  have 
trusted  for  3 }  years.  Kalamazoo  Stoves  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute — used  by  Century  of  Progress  prize 
winners,  State  and  County  Fair  Champions.  Read  about  these 
Blue  Ribbon  winners !  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Factory  Catalog 
— thousands  will  he  reading  it,  talking  about  it. 


Quality  Heaters  and 
Furnaces 

Many  styles  of  Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — 
both  Walnut  and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning 
stoves  at  bargain  prices.  Make  a  double 


You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Price.  Don’t  “guess”  at  quality.  Follow 
the  lead  of  850,000  others  who  saved  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  by  buying  their  stoves 
direct  from  the  men  who  make  them.  Come 
straight  to  the  Factory.  Mail  coupon  now 
for  this  interesting  Free  Catalog. 

Mfrs., 


THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers  You 


Warehouses :  Utica,  N.  ¥.,  Alcron,  Ohio. 


1.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces — both  pipe  and  one- 
register  type — all  at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms— Year  to  Pay — A  New  Money-Saving 
Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360  Days  Approval  Test— you  risk 
nothing. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee  on  Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Furnace  Engineering  Service. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

T4&saS'  Direct  to  You” 


PREPARE  FOR  A  COLD  WINTER 


20  inch  wide  Fire 
Door  takes  logs 
11 14  inches 
thick,  18  inches 
long. 


22 y2  inches  wide 
Fire  Pot  takes  big 
chunks  of  coal, 
big  logs.  Holds 
fire  15  hours. 


NEW  FRANKLIN  HEATER 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
161  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send 
me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Check  articles  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  O 

Comb,  Gas,  Coal 

and  Wood  Ranges 

Heaters  O 
Oil  Stoves  I  I 
Furnaces  d 


JUST  OUT! 

The  New  Kalamazoo  Color  Catalog 


Name 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Address 


City 


State 
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Published  Bi-Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


October  27,  1934 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1S79,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  Y'ork,  N.  1'.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879, 


No.  5306 


Candidates  Vote  On  Milk  Probl  ems 


To  Candidates  for  Governor,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  in  the  New  York  State  Election,  1934: 

If  elected  on  November  6  will  you  use  your  influence 
and  vote  for  the  following  provisions  and  administration 
of  the  State  Milk  Control  Law  in  the  following  particu¬ 
lars:  (Please  check  with  an  X  opposite  YES  or  NO  in 

each  item.) 

1* — Permit  farmers  to  sell  and  deliver  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  own  farms  to  local  consumers  without  a 
license  or  fee?  YES  □  NO  □ 

2.  — To  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  by  distributing- 
dealers  to  producers  for  their  specific  requirements  of 
milk  and  cream  before  these  products  leave  the  farm? 
YES  □  NO  q 

3.  — To  abolish  the  sale  of  milk  on  the  classified  price 
plan?  YES  □  NO  □ 

4.  — To  require  dealers  to  make  estimated  returns  for 
milk  delivered  for  the  first  half  of  the  month  on  the  20th, 
and  full  returns  for  the  month  not  later  than  the  10th  of 
the  following  month  ?  YES  □  NO  □ 

5.  — To  eliminate  the  exemption  clause  in  the  Milk 
Control  Law  and  require  all  co-operative  dairy  corpora¬ 
tions  to  return  their  producers  the  price  per  hundred 
pounds  that  the  law  requires  other  corporations  and 
individual  dealers  to  pay  their  producers?  YES  □ 
NO  □ 

,6. — To  institute  an  open  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  co-operative  associations  with  the  milk  distributing 
companies?  YES  □  NO  □ 

7— To  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  per  hundred  pounds,  and  to  fix  the  price  to 
be  paid  farmers  by .  distributing  dealers  and  co-operative 
associations  at  this  price,  plus  a  reasonable  profit? 
YES  □  NO  □ 

8* — To  revise  hygienic  laws  and  regulations  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  and  duplication  in  the  inspection  and  enforce¬ 
ment  under  health  laws?  YES  □  NO  □ 

9- — To  reveal  to  farmers  and  their  representatives  full 
and  accurate  information,  full  details  of  records  that 
tend  to  determine  the  price  and  returns  for  their  milk? 
YES  □  NO  □ 

10.- — To  begin  now  to  develop  a  system  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products  under  the  control 
of  actual  producers,  to  co-operatively  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  tor  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  after  the 
emergency  law  expires?  YES  □  NO  □ 


Copies  of  the  questionnaire  on  this 
page  were  mailed  to  candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
so  far  as  the  names  and  addresses  of 
legislative  candidates  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Lists  of  new  legislative  candi¬ 
dates  were  not  available  in  time  for  use. 
The  time  was  also  short  for  reply.  We 
especially  regret  the  inability  to  reach 
the  new  aspirants  for  the  Legislature. 
The  lists  of  these  have  not  been  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  we  go  to 
press.  Because  of  our  failure  to  reach 
them,  we  suggest  that  dairymen  may  in¬ 
terview  the  candidates  in  their  districts 
on  the  proposals  and  ascertain  their 
views  on  the  subject.  This  should  result 
in  a  discussion  which  would  prove  en¬ 
lightening  and  helpful. 

FOR  GOVERNOR 

Herbert  II.  Lehman,  Democrat,  made 
no  return. 


Robert  Moses,  Republican,  made  no 
return. 


John  F.  Hylan,  Recovery  Party,  votes 
“yes"  on  all  questions.  Notes: 

“No.  1 — There  should  be  no  license  or 
fee  for  farmers  selling  their  own  goods. 

“No.  2 — Farmers  should  know  what 
they  are  going  to  get  for  milk  before  it 
leaves  their  hands. 

“No.  4. — Farmers  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  finance  distributing  dealers. 

“From  my  early  life  on  an  Flster 
County  farm  I  know  its  trials.  When  the 
State  fixes  prices  it  should  give  the  fann¬ 
er  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.’’ 


Charles  Solomon,  Socialist  Party,  votes 
“yes"  on  all  questions. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  all  Socialistic 
candidates  in’  this  State.  The  Socialist 
party  favors  farm  co-operative  marketing 
organizations  and  consumers'  co-operative 
societies. 


FOR  LEGISLATURE 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

C.  J.  Hewitt  (Rep.,  Senate)  votes 
‘.‘yes’’  on  Nos.  1,  4,  S,  9  and  10.  No  vote 
on  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6  and  7. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY 

Albert  Haskell  Jr.  (Rep.,  Assembly) 
votes  “yes”  on  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  7,  8,  9  and 
10.  Letter  states : 

“I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  workable  provisions  and  changes 
in  the  present  law  which  will  promote  the 
interest  of  our  dairymen  and  protect  the 
industry.” 

On  No.  3,  remarks  :  “Should  a  plan  be 
evolved  that  would  properly  consider  all 
of  the  necessary  constituent  elements  and 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  then,  of  course,  the  same  should 
be  urged  and  supported.” 

On  No.  5,  remarks :  “There  should  be 
a  control  of  the  out-of-State  milk  and  if 
there  is  such  control  then  this  question 
might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
When  there  is  no  control  of  out-of-State 
milk  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  might 
serve  to  destroy  producers,  because  the 
question  does  not  comprehend  all  of  the 
ramifications  and  repressions  that  are 
bound  to  and  did  occur  in  the  industry. 
It  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  answer 
‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  ” 

On  No.  6,  remarks :  “If  in  any  way 
reliable  substantial  facts  are  produced  to 
indicate  a  necessity  for  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  would  strongly  favor  an  open  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  investigations  are  costly 
and  should  only  be  undertaken  when  pre¬ 
liminary  facts  indicate  a  sound  reason 
for  them.” 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

E.  Ogden  Bush  (Rep.,  Assembly). 
Letter :  Does  not  feel  justified  in  seeking 
support  by  promising  in  advance  support 


in  their  entirety  of  the  views  of  any  class 
of  individuals.  As  a  dairy  farmer,  I 
favor  such  a  revision  of  the  milk  con¬ 
trol  law  as  will  make  it  better  adapted 
to  serve  the  dairy  farmer.  It  should  not 
be  possible  to  use  the  law  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  particular  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers  or  distributors.  All  should  receive 
its  benefits  and  all  should  be  subject  to 
its  provisions.  No  producer  or  distribu¬ 
tor  should  receive  favors  from  its  admin¬ 
istration.  With  this  purpose  and  desire 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  “yes”  or  “no” 
answer  to  the  questionnaire. 


KINGS  COUNTY 

Philip  M.  Kleinfeld  (Dem.,  Senate) 
votes  “yes”  on  all.  Memorandum : 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Federal 
authorities  should  help  keep  milk  from 
other  States  from  unfairly  competing 
with  our  market.” 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY 

Wilbur  J.  Murphy  (Rep..  Assembly) 
votes  “yes”  on  Nos.  1.  2,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10 ;  does  not  understand  No.  3. 


A.  Spencer  Feld  (Dem.,  Senate)  votes 
yes”  on  all. 


Duncan  T.  O'Brien  (Dem.,  Senate) 
votes  “yes”  for  all.  Letter: 

“I  think  you  know  I  am  always  in 
favor  of  helping  the  farmer.  I  look  to 
you  for  suggestions  as  to  the  farmers’ 
needs.” 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Harry  D.  Suitor  (Rep.,  Assembly)  ap¬ 
proves  all. 

Remarks  as  to  No.  1 :  “Provided  the 
supply  is  approved  by  health  officers.” 

Letter :  “Will  be  pleased  to  work  with 
any  organization  in  introducing  and  at¬ 
tempting  _  to  have  passed  the  provisions 
outlined  in  the  questionnaire.” 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

Harry  R.  Marble  (Rep.,  Assembly) 
approves  all.  Remarks : 

“Will  gladly  do  anything  within  my 
power  that  is  fair  and  just  to  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  improving  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  generally,  or  to  aid  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  a  ‘square  deal’  rather 
than  a  ‘new  deal.'  ” 


Earle  S.  Warner  (Rep.,  Senate)  ap¬ 
proves  all. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Thomas  C.  Desmond  (Rep..  Senate)  — 
letter  received  from  his  secretary  states: 

“Senator  Desmond  is  away  recovering 
from  recent  serious  illness.  Will  answer 
on  return.” 

QUEENS  COUNTY 

Frederick  L.  Zimmerman  (Dem.,  As¬ 
sembly)  votes  “yes”  for  all. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY 

M  .  Irving  Lewis  (Rep.,  Assembly)  — 
letter : 

“Representing  a  part  of  the  City  of 
New  York  as  I  do,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
give  a  worth-while  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  However,  all  of  your  proposi¬ 
tions  seem  fair  and  proper  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  support  legislation  to  bring 
about  these  reforms.” 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY 

Laurens  M.  Hamilton  (Rep..  Assem¬ 
bly  )  not  familiar  enough  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  justify  answer. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

M  ilson  Messer  (Rep.,  Assembly)  ap¬ 
proves  all  but  three.  Qualities  No.  2, 
"when  possible.”  No  vote  on  No.  3  but 
remarks  "have  not  sufficient  data  to  an¬ 
swer  definitely.” 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Arthur  H.  Wicks  (Rep.,  Senate)  does 
not  answer  any  of  the  specific  questions. 
Letter  states : 

"1  am  elected  to  represent  the  people 
and  not  myself  and  whatever  the  rna- 
pority  of  the  farmers  in  my  district  wish 
in  the  way  of  milk  legislation  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  and  whatever  they  are  opposed  to  I 
am  opposed  to.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  questions  you  propounded  would  be 
in  keeping  with  what  they  might  wish 
in  the  way  of  milk  legislation,  therefore 
I  am  uot  answering  the  questionnaire.” 


J.  Edward  Conway  (Rep..  Assemblv) 
— no  vote  returned.  Letter  : 

“No  advice  from  constituents  on  the 
subject.  If  presented  in  form  of  legisla¬ 
tion  would  approach  it  with  an  open 
mind.  M  ould  be  concerned  to  promote 
sound  legislation  beneficial  to  people  of 
my  district.” 


WYOMING  COUNTY 


“yes”  on  all  but  three. 

On  No.  3  remarks :  “Not  certain  as 
merits  or  demerits.” 

On  No.  8  remarks:  “Very  emphatic 
ly  so. 


On  No.  10  remarks : 
vital  to  make  plans  for 
legislation.” 


"Consider  it  very 
proper  permanent 


/ 
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Big,  Red  Apples  on  Old-time  Battlefields 


F  BURGOYNE’S  army  could  return 
to  the  upper  Hudson  Valley,  as  it  is 
today,  the  soldiers  would  find  wheat- 
fields  that  might  lie  raided,  but  they 
would  also  find  a  land  of  luscious 
fruits,  especially  big  red  apples. 
Saratoga  County  can  undoubtedly 
claim  a  greater  diversity  in  its  agriculture  than 
most  counties  in  New  York  State.  While  dairying 
is  still  the  biggest  single  branch  of  farming,  and 
vegetable-growing  an  important  side-line,  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  fast  becoming  the  most  profitable  branch. 
Forty  or  more  years  ago,  certain  parts  of  the  county 
had  already  developed  a  reputation  for  choice 
apples,  but  severe  Winters  and  failure  to  overcome 
the  old  and  the  newer  apple  pests,  such  as  insects, 
blights  and  scab,  have  brought  ruin  to  most  of  the 
older  orchards.  This  has  proven  an  advantage  to 
the  younger  fruit  men,  who  have  had  the  vision  to 
see  the  possibilities  in  this  branch  of  farming,  under 
modern  conditions  of  growing  and  selling. 

One  of  the  interesting  experiences  of  growers  of 
choice  fruits  is  that  the  laboring  classes  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  towns  are  the  people  who  buy  and  use 
choice  fruits  freely.  A  peach-grower  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  peach  belt,  back  in  the  days  when  farmers 
more  commonly  peddled  out  their  products,  related 
this  experience.  He  had  a  lot  of  choice  peaches, 
that,  due  to  a  heavy  supply  at  the  time,  failed  to 
sell  readily  in  the  general  trade,  so  he  began  a  house 
to  house  plan  of  selling.  Stopping  at  a  big  Albany 
mansion  he  finally  gained  entrance  and  his  fruit 
soon  attracted  attention.  The  mistress  bought  one 
quart,  the  housekeeper  bought  two  quarts  for  her 
own  use,  while  the  scrub  woman 
bought  four  quarts.  This  experience 
tallies  with  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  choice  red  apples.  This 
grower  recently  said,  “Give  me  a  thriv¬ 
ing  industrial  town  to  sell  choice  ap¬ 
ples  in,  rather  than  a  residential  town 
where  wealth  predominates.”  Such  ex¬ 
periences  probably  explain  why  many 
up-to-date  farmers  are  today'  growing 
and  marketing  choice  products  of  many 
kinds  in  the  nearby  markets  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  region. 

This  little  story  tells  the  experience 
of  a  country  doctor,  who  not  only 
found  profit  but  also  renewed  health 
from  a  near  nervous  breakdown, 
through  his  avocation  of  fruit-growing. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Bullard,  of  Saratoga,  had, 
for  many  years,  been  driving  over  the 
hills  and  dales  of  the  region  round 
about,  and  he  decided  he  wanted  some 
land  where  he  could  get  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  hay 
for  his  much-used  horses  and  a  couple 
of  family  cows,  so  he  bought  a  farm  on 
the  heights  a  little  north  of  the  historic 
Saratoga  battle  monument.  The  farm 
was  on  high  land,  near  where  General  Stark  aimed 
his  cannon  across  the  Hudson  and  "raised  ruck- 
tions”  with  the  camps  of  the  British  troops.  The 
soil  was  good  grass  land  and  produced  an  abundance 
of  hay,  but  a  new  and  unsuspected  condition  showed 
itself  that  completely  thwarted  the  doctor’s  plans. 
The  hay  was  found  to  lie  literally  peppered  with 
garlic,  and  the  good  housewife  soon  declared  the 
milk  of  the  cows  unfit  for  table  use.  Knowing  that 
garlic  in  grasslands  is  a  troublesome  pest,  hard  to 
eradicate,  the  doctor  began  to  puzzle  his  brain  for 
some  new  use  for  the  farm.  Thus  was  born  the 
idea  of  using  the  farm  for  growing  choice  fruits, 
especially  choice  apples.  Observations  in  his  daily 
travels  had  convinced  him  that  the  best  apples  were 
grown  on  high  lands  where  the  air  drainage  was 
good  and  where  there  was  a  fairly  stiff  soil  with  a 
tenacious  subsoil.  All  of  these  conditions  the  farm 
seemed  to  afford,  so  the  venture  appeared  to  be 
warranted.  He  knew,  too,  that  nature  was  very 
discriminating  in  developing  flavors,  and  that  garlic 
and  fruit  trees  might  grow  together  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  fruit. 

In  1901  the  doctor  set  out  his  first  block  of  trees, 
on  10  acres,  choosing  Spy  and  Sutton  Beauty  as  the 
kinds  to  give  him  choice  red  apples.  These  were  set 
40  by  20  feet  apart.  Two  years  later  a  pest  of 
grasshoppers,  almost  as  destructive  as  the  locust  of 
ancient  Egypt,  stripped  the  trees  of  their  foliage 
and  almost  entirely  ruined  the  Suttons.  This  was 
a  misfortune  in  disguise,  which  later  was  believed 
to  be  a  blessing,  because  the  few  Suttons  that  sur¬ 
vived  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
1903  they  were  mostly  replaced  by  McIntosh.  The 
hardy  McIntosh,  which  originated  in  the  cold  Ca¬ 
nadian  climate,  has  been  the  most  popular  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter  kind,  while  the  Spy  has  generally 
been  deemed  the  best  late  Winter  and  early  Spring 
variety.  Another  advantage  in  these  two  varieties 
is  that  the  trees  are  especially  hardy  against  low 
temperatures,  rarely  suffering  from  Winter  injury 
even  in  Northern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  past  Winter,  however,  the  fruit  buds 
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were  so  injured  by  extremely  low  temperatures  that 
apple  prospects  this  year  all  over  the  East  are  the 
lowest  known  for  many  years. 

The  next  planting  was  made  in  190S  and  consisted 
of  more  of  the  reliable  McIntosh  and  Spy  and,  in 
addition,  a  small  block  of  the  newer  Red  Delicious. 
In  1912  five  more  acres  were  set  to  Spy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  In  the  early  twenties,  when  the  oldest  trees 
were  giving  good  yields  and  the  business  showed  a 
fair  profit,  a  considerable  increase  in  acreage  was 
made.  A  near-by  farm,  of  the  same  good  fruit  soil, 
was  bought,  and  in  1924  10  acres  were  set  to  De¬ 
licious,  and  two  years  later  25  acres  of  solid  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  In  192S  10  acres  were  set  to  Cortland,  a 
new  variety  developed  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  and  also  five  a/rres  of  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings.  In  1929  four  more  acres  were  set  to  the  same 
two  kinds  and  four  acres  more  of  a  solid  setting  of 
Spy  was  made.  Even  in  this  discouraging  year  for 
the  apple  business  four  more  acres  of  a  solid  setting 
of  Spy  has  been  made.  In  many  of  these  plantings 
one  factor,  that  many  fruit  specialists  have  stressed, 
has  been  mainly  disregarded.  That  is  the  planting 
of  varieties  near  each  other,  that  blossom  at  the 
same  time  and  that  will  provide  conditions  favorable 
for  cross-pollination,  a  condition  thought  to  be 
essential  to  full  fruitage.  Some  data,  collected  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  reveals  the  fact  that  growers  who  keep 
their  trees  well  fed  and  growing  vigorously  need  not 
worry  about  the  matter  of  proper  pollinization.  One 
old  German  grower,  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
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fruit  belt,  expressed  this  idea  wh  •  he  said  at  a  big 
meeting  of  fruit-growers,  “Give  me  plenty  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  you  may  talk  about  pollination 
till  doomsday,  for  all  I  care.” 

This  account  of  the  acreage  planted  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  selected  indicates  something  of  the  growth  of 
business  planned  for,  and  the  kinds  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  discriminating  trade.  Few  people 
of  the  big  cities  know  apple  varieties  anyway,  but 
those  who  do,  realize  the  marked  differences  in 
flavor  and  texture,  when  the  fruit  is  used  for  table 
or  “out  of  hand”  eating.  In  the  big  cities  the  aver¬ 
age  fruit  buyer  at  the  stands  asks  for  red  apples,  as 
his  taste  is  guided  chiefly  by  the  eye.  Most  growers 
are  catering  to  the  eye  and  so  are  growing  red  kinds 
chiefly,  yet  there  are  some  yellow  and  a  few  green 
colored  kinds  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  red  varieties. 

When  the  doctor's  son  was  in  the  local  high  school 
he  became  much  interested  in  his  father's  new  pro¬ 
ject,  and  being  of  an  athletic  build,  he  enjoyed  an 
out-of-door  life,  so  even  in  his  vacations  he  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fruit  work.  As  soon  as 
he  completed  the  high  school  course  he  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  his  father's  orchard  work,  and 
since  1926,  has  been  the  mainstay  in  one  of  the 
biggest  fruit  businesses  in  Northern  New  York.  The 
combination  of  father  and  son  seems  to  be  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  old  Biblical  saying  that  “old  men 
dream  dreams  and  young  men  see  visions.”  Probably 
all  of  this  story  could  not  have  been  told  had  it  not 
included  the  visions  of  young  Kenneth  Bullard. 

The  first  essential  in  fruit-growing,  after  the 
choice  of  kinds,  is  the  growing  of  vigorous  plants 
and  trees.  In  the  case  of  apple-growing  this  depends 
mainly  on  location  or  topography,  on  soil  and  soil 
management,  on  the  right  use  of  fertilizers  and  on 
proper  pruning.  The  first  of  these  was  furnished 
by  the  somewhat  lucky  choice  of  farms  to  start  the 
work  on.  The  land,  being  high,  was  mostly  well 
drained,  and  had  a  gentle  slope,  with  few  if  any 
air-pockets,  and  so  provided  for  good  air  drainage. 
The  soil,  too,  is  nearly  ideal,  being  a  heavy  loam 


type,  underlaid  with  a  clay  subsoil,  which  makes  the 
soil  retentive  of  moisture  and  checks  the  loss  of 
fertility  by  leaching.  Extreme  cold  in  Winter,  oc¬ 
curring  occasionally  throughout  Northern  New  York, 
is  the  one  drawback  to  location,  but  this  rarely  oc¬ 
curs  oftener  than  once  in  15  or  20  years.  Soil  man¬ 
agement  generally  means  whether  or  not  the  orchard 
land  is  kept  tilled  and  whether  the  other  crops  are 
grown  between  the  trees.  The  plan  followed  by  the 
Bullards  is  mainly  what  is  known  as  the  sod-mulch 
method.  The  land  is  cultivated,  and  sometimes 
cropped  between  the  trees,  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
years  after  the  trees  are  set.  The  land  is  then 
seeded  to  grasses,  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  left  in  sod. 
No  hay  is  taken  from  the  orchard  areas,  however, 
this  being  placed  under  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  With 
plenty  of  tillage  the  young  trees  make  good  growth 
with  the  use  of  very  little  or  no  fertilizer. 

When  the  trees  come  into  bearing  they  must  be 
well  fed,  and  this  means  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
furnishing  nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  addition  a  good  grade 
of  superphosphate,  and  occasional^  potash  may  be 
needed  to  add  size  and  color  to  the  fruit. 

Under  the  Bullard  system  of  management  many 
of  the  trees  commence  to  bear  at  six  to  eight  years 
after  setting  and,  in  a  few  years  more,  are  giving 
profitable  crops.  The  Spy,  however,  rarely  bears 
till  10  or  12  years  after  setting,  and  seldom  gives 
much  crop  until  about  15  years  from  date  of  setting. 
During  all  of  the  life  of  the  young  trees  one  of  the 
important,  things  is  the  proper  pruning  of  the  trees. 
"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined"  is  one  of 
the  oldest  maxims  in  both  tree  and  child  training. 

The  young  tree  needs  to  be  inclined,  or 
induced,  to  form  a  low,  spreading  head, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  also  the  picking  of  the  fruit. 
In  olden  times  the  trees  were  allowed 
to  grow  high  and  most  of  the  lower 
branches  were  cut  off,  to  allow  the 
farmer's  team  to  work  under  the  trees. 
Now,  however,  tillage  tools  (especially 
harrows)  are  so  constructed  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  under  the  branches,  the  team 
working  under  the  ends,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  trees.  As  the 
trees  reach  considerable  size  much 
thinning  of  the  branches  must  be  done, 
to  let  in  the  sunlight  and  also  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  picking  (lie  fruit. 

Spraying,  at  the  right  time  and  with 
the  best-known  sprays,  is  the  one  big- 
job,  and  one  of  the  biggest  expenses, 
with  all  up-to-date  orchardists  today. 
In  recent  years  the  apple-growers  have 
been  struggling  “between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,”  in  trying  to  solve  the 
spraying  problem.  On  one  side  has 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  insect  dep¬ 
redation,  late  in  the  Summer,  while  on 
the  other  has  been  the  new  government 
regulations  against  an  over-supply  of  arsenic  resi¬ 
due  on  the  fruit.  The  presence  of  anything  more 
than  a  small  tolerance  of  this  arsenic  residue  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  experts  to  be  detrimental  to  the  users 
of  raw  fruit,  unless  it  is  peeled  before  eating.  In 
dry  seasons,  especially,  when  the  fruit  is  not  washed 
by  many  rains,  it  is  found  that  sometimes  an  excess 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  spray  will  remain  on  the  fruit. 
This  condition  can  be  overcome  by  washing  the  fruit, 
but  this  is  a  rather  expensive  process.  If  the  in¬ 
sects  and  the  diseases  can  be  beaten,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  spray  residue  may  be  kept 
too  small  to  cause  worry,  so  the  effort  of  the  best 
growers  is  to  catch  the  bugs  and  the  germs  early.  In 
some  regions  apple-growers  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  the  trees  till  near  the  end  of  August, 
but  the  Bullards  have  found  that,  by  frequent  and 
heavy  spraying,  from  the  time  the  leaves  start  till 
early  in  August,  they  can  then  quit  with  safety. 
Seven  fine,  misty  sprayings,  starting  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  leaves,  applied  once  in  10  to  12 
days,  with  a  dust  covering  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  will  bring  the  work  to  a  safe  stopping 
place,  not  far  from  August  1. 

A  departure  from  the  old  standard  lime-sulpliur- 
arsenic  spray  formula  has  also  been  made  at  the 
Bullard  orchards.  Young  Bullard  believes  he  has 
found  a  better  commercial  mixture  than  the  old 
standard  mixture.  He  says  the  spray  material  he  is 
using  not  only  holds  in  check  the  insects  and  the 
diseases,  but  also  stimulates  an  early  tip  growth  on 
the  branches,  and  finally  develops  a  better  color  on 
the  fruit,  while  the  old  spray  material  seems  to 
retard  growth. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  said  by  some  that 
apple-growing  in  the  East  was  doomed  because  the 
handsome,  big  red  apples  from  the  Northwest  were 
attracting  the  best  trade  in  all  of  the  larger  cities. 
But  the  eastern  growers  had  one  advantage,  which 
was  apples  of  better  flavor.  One  big  western  shipper 
told  a  progressive  eastern  grower  that  the  East 
would  “have  it  all  over”  on  the  western  growers,  if 
the  eastern  growers  would  (  Continued  on  page  6).?) 
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A  Rural  Mail  Carrier  Grows  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Looks  at  Nature 

Our  friend  A.  J.  Brown  in  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
who  after  long  service  as  rural  mail  carrier  in  that 
country,  has  retired  from  the  service,  is  keeping 
busy  with  various  things,  and  getting  a  lot  of  good 
out  of  life.  He  writes : 

“I  am  sending  three  potatoes  (Green  Mountain) 
raised  on  our  farm.  These  were  in  a  field  which 
yielded  140  barrels  from  7(0  barrels  of  seed 
(planted).  These  potatoes  weigh  five  pounds  five 
ounces.  This  is  a  fair  yield.  We  used  one  ton  of 
fertilizer,  0-8-7,  and  also  a  certain  per  cent  of  mag¬ 
nesium  (just  how  much  I  can’t  say  now).  We  would 
estimate  that  the  field  contained  an  acre,  and  was 
in  sod  when  plowed  in  Spring.  We  are  finding  that 
we  are  magnesium  deficient  in  some  of  our  ground. 
I  have  known  instances  where  the  yield  was  in¬ 
creased  40  per  cent  in  two  years’  time. 

"In  reference  to  the  habits  of  humming-birds  and 
their  attempts  to  get  honey  or  insects  from  the 
larkspurs,  William  Beebe  says  in  his  book,  “Beneath 
Tropical  Seas,”  in  a  chapter  on  humming-birds,  “For 
spiders  are  to  humming-birds  as  cocoa  palms  to 
South  Sea  islands — food  and  shelter.”  Then  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  feeding  of  the  young  birds  by  the  old 
ones  using  spiders  as  a  food  for  them.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  supposed  the  humming-birds  sought  honey  in 
the  flowers  and  perhaps  they  do,  only  that  the  young 
are  fed  on  insects.  Anyhow  I  got  a  kick  out  of 
watching  the  old  birds  in  their  feeding — no  matter 
whether  it  was  honey  or  insects.  This  I  do  know 
that  they  refused  my  live  spider  placed  for  their 
benefit  close  to  their  feeding  range. 

“The  ‘queen’  or  showy  lady's-slipper,  of  which  I 
had  a  dozen  strong  plants,  transplanted  last  year 
and  bloomed  after  transplanting,  this  year  did  not 
bloom,  though  the  plants  were  very  healthy.  The 
yellow  lady’s-slipper  bloomed  freely.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  four  years  transplanted.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  few  late  blossoms  on  the  yellow  violets  which 
are  now  in  seed.  We  are  having  unusually  warm 
weather  here  now. 

“We  are  favored  with  visits  from  cedar  waxwings 
and  a  flock  of  the  yellow  palm  warblers,  also  the 
phoebes  and  song  sparrows  a-plenty.  a.  j.  b. 

Aroostook  County,  Me. 


Bulbs  for  Forcing  in  the  House 

The  foundation  work  necessary  for  the  successful 
forcing  of  such  bulbs  as  hyacinths,  tulips  and  Nar¬ 
cissi  must  receive  attention  in  early  Autumn.  It  is 
particularly  essential  that  they  be  potted  up  in  good 
time,  so  that  a  strong  and  adequate  root  system 
will  form  before  the  plants  are  submitted  to  any 
kind  of  forcing.  I  have  seen  attempts  made  by 
beginners  by  potting  bulbs  up  late  and  immediately 
placing  them  in  a  living-room  temperature.  Such 
treatment  cannot  produce  satisfactory  results,  and 
most  frequently  brings  about  either  rotting  of  the 
bulbs  or  an  abortive  attempt  at  growth  ending  in 
dismal  failure.  Even  if  flowers  are  produced  they 
come  unevenly  and  hardly  push  up  clear  of  the 
bulbs. 

One  first  essential  to  successful  bulb  culture  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  bulbs  themselves  are  good  qual¬ 
ity  material,  and  here  again  bulbs  purchased  early 
in  the  season  are  much  more  likely  to  be  strong 
and  vigorous  than  those  which  have  been  lying 
about  in  the  store  for  several  weeks.  Good  bulbs 
should  be  quite  firm  and  should  be  heavy  in  compari¬ 
son  to  their  size.  They  should  be  of  good  size 
according  to  their  variety. 

The  first  bulbs  should  be  potted  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  obtainable  from  the  dealer,  and  one  or  two 
additional  plantings  may  be  made  in  October  and 
even  early  November  in  order  to  assure  a  succession. 

The  soil  in  which  forcing  bulbs  are  planted  need 
not  be  rich  and  no  fertilizer  is  necessary,  but  an  im¬ 
portant  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  compost  is  right,  so 
that  water  may  drain  freely  through  it.  A  soil  which 
packs  down  and  cakes  hard  on  the  surface  under 
the  influence  of  repeated  watering  is  not  suited  to 
bulb  culture.  A  good  mixture  for  the  purpose  might 
well  consist  of  two  parts  rough  garden  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mold  or  humus,  and  one  part  coarse  sand 
or  grit.  This  compost  is  prepared  by  being  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  if  too  dry  is  sprinkled  with  water 
during  the  process  of  mixing  until  it  is  just  pleas¬ 
antly  moist,  but  not  in  any  sense  approaching 
stickiness. 

The  size  of  the  pots  or  pans  will  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  type  of  buib  and  also  upon  personal 
taste.  For  a  single  hyacinth  of  large  size  a  5-in. 
pot  will  provide  adequate  accommodation,  or  three 
bulbs  of  this  type  can  be  planted  in  a  7-in.  pan.  In 
a  6-in.  pot  room  can  be  found  for  six  or  seven  tulip 
bulbs,  or  more  can  be  planted  in  pans  of  larger 
diameter.  Narcissi  will  usually  give  most  satisfac¬ 
tion  if  planted  in  deep  Azalea  pans,  five  or  six  in  a 
7-in.  pan,  and  proportionately  more  in  those  of 
larger  size.  Where  required  for  cut-flower  produc¬ 
tion  any  of  these  bulbs  can  be  successfully  forced 
by  planting  them  in  deep  flats  with  just  sufficient 
room  between  the  bulbs  to  allow  clearance  space. 

Whatever  the  receptacles  they  should  be  well 


drained  by  placing  over  the  holes  in  the  bottom  a 
piece  of  broken  flower  pot  concave  side  downwards 
and  then  covering  these  with  an  inch  or  so  of  coarse 
cinders  or  broken  crocks.  Over  the  crocks  place  a 
few  coarse  leaves  to  prevent  the  compost  washing 
through  ancT  stopping  up  the  drainage.  Now  fill 
some  of  the  prepared  soil  into  the  pot,  and  lightly 
firm  with  the  fingers,  but  avoid  hard  packing.  (If 
the  soil  is  packed  down  hard  beneath  the  bulbs  the 


Pan  of  Forced  Narcissus 


roots  in  growing  tend  to  lift  the  bulb  out  of  the 
soil.)  The  level  of  the  soil  should  be  such  that 
the  nose  of  the  bulb  just  appears  above  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  when  the  job  is  completed,  and  this  soil  surface 
should  be  half  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  top  of  the 
pot  or  flat,  this  in  order  to  leave  space  for  watering. 

No  watering  will  be  required  immediately  after 
potting,  provided  the  soil  is  reasonably  moist  at  the 
time  this  operation  is  performed,  but  stand  the  pots 
out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  cinders  and  cover  the  bulbs 
to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with  fine  ashes  or 
sand.  If  ashes  are  used  make  sure  that  they  have 


Grant  Hitchings,  senior  member  of  the  H itching s  tf- 
8 tons  apple-growing  organization,  Nedroic,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  their  representative  North¬ 
ern  Spy  trees  loaded  with  big  red  apples. 

been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time  previous 
in  order  that  injurious  sulphur  compounds  may  be 
removed,  and  which  otherwise  might  be  detrimental 
to  growth.  The  bulbs  are  thus  placed  under  natural 
conditions  and  in  a  cool  dark  place  where  they  will 
remain  evenly  moist  and  produce  roots  rather  than 


tops.  Under  these  conditions  they  can  be  practically 
forgotten  for  about  six  weeks.  After  that  time  they 
should  be  examined  at  weekly  intervals,  and  when 
the  receptacles  are  well  filled  with  strong,  healthy 
roots  and  these  are  finding  their  way  freely  through 
the  holes  provided  for  drainage,  then  the  pots  may 
be  brought  indoors.  By  this  time  fat,  sturdy  growths 
should  be  evident  above  ground,  but  take  care  that 
the  bulbs  are  not  left  covered  so  long  that  the 
growths  elongate  unduly,  or  in  the  case  of  hyacinths 
commence  to  expand  and  expose  the  flower  spike. 

Bulbs  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  when  first  brought  in.  but  this  may  gradually 
be  increased.  The  etiolated  growth  which  lias  been 
produced  in  darkness  must  lie  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  light,  and  for  the  first  week  or  so  must  be 
protected  from  sunshine.  After  the  growth  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  healthy  green  color,  however,  full  exposure 
to  all  available  light  is  essential.  Ample  supplies 
of  water  are  also  necessary,  and  in  this  regard  it  is 
well  to  advise  beginners  to  make  sure  that  the  whole 
ball  of  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked  through  on  the 
occasion  of  each  watering.  If  permitted  to  become 
unduly  dry  the  growth  will  often  be  “blind" — that 
is  will  not  produce  flowers.  On  cold  nights  plants 
grown  in  windows  should  be  removed  from  close 
proximity  to  the  glass  or,  alternatively,  a  double 
sheet  of  stout  paper  may  be  placed  between  the 
window  pane  and  the  plants. 

Neat  staking  with  wires  or  thin  bamboo  may  be 
needed  as  the  flower  stems  lengthen,  and  this  should 
receive  attention  before  they  topple  over. 

T.  PI.  EVERETT. 


Grange  Gatherings 

The  other  evening  a  tax  and  legislative  committee 
representing  Onondaga  County  Granges  met  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  elect  officers  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Kinney.  Camillas.  They  will  meet  each 
Wednesday  evening  preceding  Pomona  Grange.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  assist  in  promot¬ 
ing  legislative  and  tax  programs  sponsored  by  the 
State  and  National  Grange,  and  to  outline  a  definite 
program  to  aid  in  benefiting  the  present  economic 
plight  of  the  farmer. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Chairman  W.  H.  Kin¬ 
ney,  Camillus  Grange ;  Vice-chairman  George  Por¬ 
ter,  North  Manlius  Grange ;  Secretary-treasurer  Mrs. 
George  Porter;  D.  A.  Smith,  Fayetteville  Grange; 
Francis  Hayden  Jr.,  South  Onondaga  Grange;  Grant 
Hitchings  and  C.  A.  Beak,  South  Onondaga  Grange ; 
Roy  Leader.  Borodino  Grange ;  Harold  MacDowell. 
Elbridge  Grange;  L.  M.  Ripley,  Mandana  Grange; 
George  Stragan  and  Harry  Snyder,  Taft  Settlement 
Grange. 

Shepard  Settlement  Grange  held  a  visitors,  meet¬ 
ing  in  August  at  the  home  of  Brother  and  Sister  C. 
Lorenzo  Day,  Marcellus.  Sister  Mary  Day  favored 
us  with  a  solo :  readings  followed  by  Sisters  Cora 
(  line  and  Cornelia  Nichols.  Sister  Nichols  reading 
entitled,  “The  Philosopher,”  contained  a  thought  well 
worth  remembering:  “I  make  the  most  of  all  that 
comes,  and  least  of  all  that  goes.”  Brother  Fred 
Chapman  s  violin  solo  completed  the  program. 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  talent  and  worth-while  en¬ 
tertainment  brought  out  at  our  various  Grange 
gatherings.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  Grange  is  that  it  teaches  self  reliance  in  matters 
of  relaxation,  entertainment  and  amusement,  which 
is  generally  conceded  today  to  be  needed  in  our 
complex  social  scheme  of  human  relationship. 

r.  w.  DUCK. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

There  are  innumerable  communities  wholly  given 
over  to  grain,  poultry  or  dairy  farming  in  which 
small  fruits  are  not  grown  at  all.  The  rush  of  big- 
scale  farming  forbids  bothering  with  small  patches 
of  this  and  that,  so  the  family  either  goes  without 
small  fruits  or  buys  them  at  the  store.  In  all  such 
communities,  too,  there  are  small  tracts  of  land, 
from  one  to  ten  acres,  generally  occupied  by  a  family 
which  depends  upon  work  for  others  to  make  a 
living.  Such  miniature  farms  offer  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  culture  of  small  fruits  with  a  ready 
market  right  at  home.  I  know  of  a  number  of  such 
enterprises  in  which  the  owner  makes  a  good  income 
and  achieves  independence.  That  some  folks  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  ventures  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
inquiries  reach  me  concerning  the  setting  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  fruits  especially  raspberries.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  answer  such  questions  by  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

May  raspberries  be  set  in  the  Fall?  That  is  a 
common  question  and  the  answer  is  yes.  In  fact  it 
is  far  better  to  set  raspberries  in  the  Fall  if  you 
intend  to  buy  hard  plants  instead  of  using  suckers. 

How  far  apart  should  they  be  and  how  set  them? 
Red  raspberries  should  be  set  in  rows  at  least  six 
feet  apart.  Blackcaps  or,  as  some  call  them,  black 
raspberries,  should  be  set  in  rows  at  least  seven 
feet  apart  and  kept  in  hills. 

^  hat  type  of  soil  is  adapted  to  raspberry  grow¬ 
ings?  Any  well-drained  soil  which  will  grow  a  field 
crop  like  corn.  While  raspberries  prefer  a  sandy 
soil,  they  will  grow  and  yield  well  on  light  clay, 
heavy  clay  and  heavy  loam  if  it  is  not  too  wet.  I 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Control 


To  Help  PREVENT  Colds 


At  the  first  sniffle,  sneeze  or  nasal  irri¬ 
tation,  quick! .  .  .just  a  few  drops  of 
Vicks  Va-tro-nol.  It  aids  the  functions 
which  Nature  has  provided — in  the  nose 
—to  prevent  colds,  and  to  throw  off 
colds  in  their  early  stages. 


To  SHORTEN  a  Cold 


If  a  cold  has  already  developed,  mas¬ 
sage  the  throat  and  chest  at  bed¬ 
time  with  Vicks  VapoRub — mother’s 
standby  in  treating  colds.  All  through 
the  night,  by  stimulation  and  inhal¬ 
ation,  VapoRub  fights  the  cold  direct. 


m 


d  To  BUILD  RESISTANCE  to  Colds  Follow  the  simple 
rules  of  health  that  are  also  a  part  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds.  In  clinical  tests  among  5,118  children,  followers 
of  the  Plan  averaged  40.20%  fewer  school  days  lost  due  to  colds. 

(Full  details  of  this  unique  Plan  in  each  Vicks  package) 


VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
Apple  Trees  embracing  ail  the  new 
1  varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
'the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits,  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  one#  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CROCUS  lOt 

1 12  guaranteed  bulbs  (value  25c)  for 
^  only  10c  postpaid;  125  bulbs  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  All  colors  mixed.  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book  FREE.  Best  guide  to  'Fall 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  802  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRIES 

m Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
Tells  How.  Describes 
Catskill,  Dorset!  and 
Fairfax,  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  New  Varieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Main  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FIFTY  EVERGREENS  ONE  DOLLAR,  8  to  12  inches. 
LUTHER  CREASY  -  -  CATAWISSA,  PA. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


c  WALL  PAPER 


To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

MANY  OTHER  PATTERNS 


llend  for 
NEW' 

1935- 

LF.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fTIELD  SEEDS— Alfalfa,  Bed  Clover,  Alsike, 
■  Timothy  and  Sweet  Clover.  For  highest  qual¬ 
ity  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct  from  a  seed 
bouse  located  in  the  heart  of  the1  Northwestern 
Ohio  producing  section.  Due  to  extreme  dry 
weather  seed  crops  are  very  small.  Order  now. 
Prices  are  advancing.  Write  today  for  samplesand 
prices.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


Raspberry  Plants  specialty . Twice  inspected;  low¬ 
er  prices.  VV. HALBERT,  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 

Horse  Radish  Roots 

$6-1000.  Rhubarb  Roots  $4-100.  For  Fall  planting. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

CDI1IT  TDCCC  P  CUDT1DC  plant  now.  Circular.  7.er- 

rKUll  1  KlLj  &  onuUDJ  fa8S  .Nurseries,  Dausville, N  Y- 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 

P.O . 


State 


R.F.D.  or  St .  County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary  . 

Relationship  . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 

THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


grow  them  oil  both  sandy  loam  and  heavy 
clay,  and  did  have  some  growing  on 
heavy,  black  soil,  which  is  almost  a 
gumbo  but  they  did  not  do  extra  well  on 
that. 

How  shall  I  prepare  the  ground  and 
how  deep  shall  I  dig  t lie  holes? 

Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would  for 
any  crop  by  plowing  and  harrowing  to 
make  a  well-pulverized  seed  bed.  The 
ground  should  not  be  lumpy.  A  slight 
slope  is  ) (referable  but  not  necessary.  Do 
not  dig  holes  at  all.  Here  is  how  we  do 
it  here  where  thousands  of  acres  of  rasp¬ 
berries  are  raised :  After  the  ground  is 
prepared,  take  a  small  plow,  we  use  a 
one-horse  plow,  and  plow  furrows  six 
feet  apart  for  red  raspberries,  seven  feet 
apart  for  blackcaps.  Plow  across  and 
come  hack  in  the  same  furrow,  thus 
throwing  the  soil  both  ways.  For  red 
raspberries,  drop  the  plants  from  IS 
inches  to  two  feet  apart  in  the  furrow. 
Walk  in  the  furrow.  Grasp  the  plant 
with  one  hand  and  hold  it  upright.  Paw 
in  some  soil  around  the  plant  and  tramp 
it  down.  It  is  hard  on  the  back  but 
goes  fast  that  way.  If  you  have  ma¬ 
nure  available,  till  the  furrow  between 
the  plants  with  manure,  hen  manure  is 
by  far  the  best  for  this  but  any  manure 
is  better  than  none. 

For  black  raspberries,  follow  the  same 
procedure  but  plant  them  four  feet  apart 
in  the  furrow.  Manure  must  never  touch 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  your  soil  is 
inclined  to  heave  during  the  Winter, 
plow  towards  the  rows  on  each  side 
leaving  a  dead  furrow  in  the  middles.  In 
Spring,  plow  away  and  hoe  between  the 
plants.  Follow  that  practice  each  Fall 
and  Spring.  Clean  cultivation  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  as  grass  is  the  great 
enemy  of  raspberry  rows.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  Spring  planting,  plant  the  same  as 
I  have  outlined  and  then  keep  the  cul¬ 
tivator  going.  You  can  raise  a  hoed 
crop,  such  as  corn  or  potatoes,  between 
the  rows  the  first  year  but  not  after  that. 


You  will  get  little  if  any  yield  the  first 
year,  but  the  plants  will  throw  up  nu¬ 
merous  new  plants  to  fill  out  the  rows 
in  red  raspberries  and  make  new  canes 
if  blackcaps.  The  blacks  will  naturally 
stay  in  hills.  The  same  procedure  will  do 
for  blackberries,  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries.  Currants  and  gooseberries  should 
he  at  least  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  If 
you  use  sucker  plants,  be  sure  to  keep 
them  in  a  pail  with  some  water  on  the 
roots  while  planting  and  do  not  drop 
very  far  ahead  as  the  sun  withers  the 
tender  roots  quickly.  Never  expose  the 
roots  to  the  sun  very  long  in  any  case. 

You  see  raspberry  growing  is  easy 
after  all.  but  requires  a  deal  of  hard 
work.  There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  families  on  small  tracts,  in  grain  or 
dairy  sections  to  make  an  independent 
living  and  benefit  the  community  at  the 
same  time  with  fresh  small  fruits. 

The  Latham  is  the  leading  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  the  Cumberland  or  New  Lo¬ 
gan  the  leading  blackcap.  There  are 
many  other  varieties,  though  some  are 
excellent  for  home  markets  but  not  good 
for  shipping.  1  grow  the  June  for  early 
reds,  the  Chief  for  in  between  and  the 
Latham  for  main  crop,  but  1  must  sell  my 
berries  on  the  big  market.  The  King 
and  Cuthbert  are  run  out  here  and  no 
longer  being  planted.  The  Chief  has  an 
annoying  tendency  to  stick  too  tight  so 
they  are  hard  to  pick. 

Hogs  suddenly  went  sky  high,  but  I 
bought  a  nice  shote  in  time,  and  we  are 
stuffing  him  to  a  frazzle.  Hay  and  straw 
are  both  scarce  and  exceedingly  high  in 
price.  Corn  followed  hogs  to  the  strato¬ 
sphere  so  feed  is  going  to  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  proposition  this  Winter.  Late  rains 
have  greened  the  pastures  again  but  very 
cold  weather  does  not  make  much  grass. 
Pumpkins  are  turning  yellow,  corn  husks 
beginning  to  show  brown,  red  apples  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  trees,  fire  feels  good  in  early 
morning.  L.  b.  eebeil 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


The  Sunshine  Fair 


No  more  appropriate  name  could  be 
found  for  the  annual  exhibition  at  Cobles- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  which  was  held  the  fourth 
week  in  September.  Exhibits  in  every 
building  and  department  were  never  more 
attractive.  “Old  Home  Week”  brought 
many  exhibitors  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  their  efforts  in  helping  to 
make  the  fair  all  that  its  promoters  have 
planned  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
agriculturist.  With  most  favorable  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  the  records  of  former  years 
were  surpassed  by  a  gain  in  attendance 
and  substantial  profits. 

All  exhibits  were  in  place  on  Tuesday 
morning,  “Children’s  Day,”  and  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  school  teachers  were  admitted  to 
the  grounds  free  of  charge.  In  return 
for  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  fair 
management  for  the  invitation,  there  was 
a  pet  show  and  an  exhibition  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Cobleskill  High  School  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Herbert  Carlson, 
physical  instructor.  The  boys  from  the 
junior  high  school  gave  an  exhibition  of 
tumbling  and  pyramid  work.  The  girls 
gave  a  military  drill.  The  costumes  worn 
by  them  were  made  by  students  in  the 
home-making  course,  under  the  direction 
of  their  instructor,  Miss  Miriam  Riggs. 
Over  3,000  teachers  and  students  were  on 
the  grounds. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sydney  Bouck, 
the  Worcester  Boys’  Band  entertained 
with  three  concerts  during  the  day.  There 
were  21  members  in  this  artistic  group, 
and  they  plan  to  give  concerts  during  the 
Winter. 

Scout  Master  Richard  E.  Van  Ness 
and  Assistant  David  Kniskern  adminis¬ 
tered  first  aid  for  the  entire  fair  ground 
at  the  Boy  Scout  booth,  under  the  grand¬ 
stand.  In  a  small  tent  at  the  rear  of  the 
booth,  adequate  supplies  were  on  hand  to 
care  for  patients.  What  Scouts  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  way  of  service  together  with 
their  knowledge  of  crafts  was  illustrated 
by  suitable  literature.  There  were  three 
Scouts  in  uniform,  at  all  times  together 
with  either  the  Scout  Master  or  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

The  reforestation  project,  placed  by  the 
State  Conservation  Department,  was  an 
attractive  and  educational  display.  This 
was  arranged  by  George  E.  Steens,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Forestry  Exhibits  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Grange  exhibits  gave  a  pleasing 
impression  of  the  worth  and  intelligence 
of  farm  women.  Flowers,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  farm  products  showed 
that  they  know  how  to  make  things  grow. 
Summit  Grange  members  have  reason  to 
be  pleased  over  receiving  the  first  award. 
They  were  recently  organized  and  made 
an  exhibit  for  the  first  time.  Five  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  in  Schoharie  County 
placed  exhibits— -Summit,  Rielimondville, 
Cobleskill,  Rock  District  and  Jefferson. 

The  entries  in  the  fruit  department,  in 
each  class,  exceeded  those  of  former 
years.  The  Junior  Potato  Club  and  the 
Girls’  Canning  Club  were  both  sponsored 
by  the  Farm  Bureau.  There  were  74 
entries  in  the  Junior  Potato  Club.  There 
were  44  girls  in  the  Canning  Club. 

Floral  Hall  overflowed  with  domestic 
exhibits ;  specimens  of  culinary  art, 
needlework,  antiques,  photography  and 
treasures  of  the  flower  garden.  The 
amateur  flower  growers  showed  77  varie¬ 
ties  of  cut  flowers  and  40  varieties  of 
potted  plants. 


Art  displays  from  the  Cobleskill  Cen¬ 
tral  School  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  grade  school  work,  junior 
exhibits,  and  classes  in  design  and  repre¬ 
sentation  at  senior  high  school  reflect 
the  specialized  training  given  to  that 
branch  of  study  among  the  schools  of  to¬ 
day. 

Of  intricate  design  and  delicate  color¬ 
ing  were  many  beautiful  quilts.  They 
represented  the  best  taste  which  dis¬ 
criminating  home-makers  had  selected  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  their  rooms.  There 
were  250  towels  on  display,  outnumber¬ 
ing  by  far  any  other  exhibit  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  department. 

The  Exchange  Club  garden  project  dis¬ 
play  occupied  one  corner  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  building.  It  showed  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  squash,  potatoes,  carrots,  toma¬ 
toes,  corn  and  beets,  well  arranged. 

The  poultry  and  pet  stock  show  was 
the  largest  and  finest  in  10  years.  There 
were  72  pens  of  farm  flocks  and  about 
800  cages  of  purebred  poultry,  including 
American,  Asiatics,  Mediterraneans,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Polish,  Hamburg's,  game  and  orna¬ 
mental  bantams.  Ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
a  dog,  pigeons  and  rabbits  figured  in  the 
pet  stock  show. 

In  sheep  Merinos,  Southdowns,  Hamp- 
sltires,  Shropshires  and  Dorsets  were 
shown.  The  pens  for  care  and  shelter  for 
swine  were  filled.  There  were  tiny  pigs 
and  great  specimens  of  “porkers”  that 
would  dress  at  500  lbs. 

There  were  190  horses  entered  on  the 
card  of  the  racing  program.  Various 
prizes  were  given  for  general  purpose 
horses  (teams)  over  3,000  lbs.  For 
horses  under  3,000  lbs.,  and  for  draft 
were  specified  prizes  in  each  of  these 
classes.  Kenneth  A.  Sliaule  and  Grover 
Guernsey  each  exhibited  a  group,  classed 
as  a  herd  of  horses,  no  special  weight 
requirements. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
the  “House  of  Magic”  under  the  direction 
of  scientists  from  the  General  Electric 
Laboratory  in  Schenectady,  was  pre¬ 
sented.  These  demonstrations  were  the 
same  ones  assembled  for  the  Century  of 
Progress  exposition  at  Chicago. 

The  “Sunshine  Fair”  enjoyed  almost 
perfect  weather,  and  the  grand  parade, 
the  blue  ribbon  winners,  began  the  long 
march  past  the  grand  stand  a  little  after 
noon.  This  is  always  a  source  of  merri¬ 
ment.  JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Water  Core 

I  have  a  Golden  Fall  Pippin  apple 
tree.  The  apples  are  large  and  look  per¬ 
fect,  but  when  cut  in  two  there  is  a 
watery  substance  all  around  the  core. 
Sometimes  it  is  throughout  the  whole  ap¬ 
ple,  then,  another  apple  will  be  perfect 
with  no  sign  of  it.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

This  is  water  core,  more  characteristic 
of  some  varieties  than  others,  hut  may 
be  found  anywhere.  It  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  strongly  varying  water  supply 
during  the  season — that  is  a  drought, 
suddenly  changing  to  soaking  rain. 
Thorough  watering  during  drought  may 
be  practical  in  a  small  way.  Cultivation 
which  will  let  every  bit  of  rain  soak  in. 
will  help.  Sometimes  such  water-cored 
apples  improve  in  storage. 
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Vermont  Fruit-Growers’  Bus  Tour 


The  fruit-growers  of  Vermont  went  on 
a  bus  tour  to  Southern  New  Hampshire 
and  Eastern  Massachusetts  August  21-22. 
It  was  a  well-planned  trip  to  interesting 
places  with  special  reference  to  orchard 
conditions,  following  the  severe  Winter 


Common  Form  of  Winter  Injury  in 
New  England 

of  1933-34.  Recovery  methods  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  studied  with  benefit. 

The  Upland  Orchard  of  G.  A.  Morri¬ 
son,  at  Petersboro,  N.  II.,  was  visited, 
where  the  party  saw  3.000  trees  varying 
from  six  to  20  years  old.  the  varieties  be¬ 
ing  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and  Delicious. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  a  member  of  a  90  per 
cent  clean  apple  club  in  1933,  a  fact 
which  gave  added  interest  to  the  call.  At 
this  place,  the  visitors  saw  a  former  cow 
barn  which  lias  been  fixed  over  as  an  ap¬ 
ple-packing  unit  with  a  grader  installed 
and  where  common  basement  storage  had 
been  provided.  Ammonium  sulphate  Avas 
used,  seven  pounds  to  a  tree,  and  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  had  been  employed  in  place 
of  lead  arsenate  as  an  insecticide  and 
with  no  conspicuous  spray  burn. 

The  second  stop  was  at  Temple,  N.  H., 
to  see  the  orchard  of  Phil  C.  Heald,  who 
has  a  planting  of  6.000  trees  of  different 
ages  on  five  adjoining  farms.  The  va¬ 
rieties  here  are  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  De¬ 
licious,  Wealthy,  Wagoner,  Northern 
Spy,  and  Cortland,  Avith  crop  of  about 
15.000  bushels  this  year.  Mr.  Heald 
stated  that  they  had  about  14  inches  of 
rain  during  the  Summer,  which  Avas  ade¬ 
quate.  lie  called  attention  to  cracks  on 
the  trunks  of  some  of  the  trees  as  a 
form  of  Winter  injury.  It  appeared  that 
these  cracks  Avould  heal  if  they  Avere 
nailed  back  promptly  upon  formation  and 
sealed  in  with  grafting  Avax  or  paraffin 
as  had  been  done. 

The  orchards  of  Harry  Chase  and  those 
of  Parker  Brothers  at  Wilton,  N.  H., 
Avere  inspected  Avhere  some  Winter  injury 
was  found  on  old  BaldAvin  trees.  Mr. 
Chase  stated  that  the  temperature  Avas 


Winter  injury  cracks  in  apple  tree;  tack¬ 
ing  down  the  hark  and  waxing  help  the 
healing  process. 


20  beloAv  last  Winter,  which  was  more 
than  Baldwins  could  withstand,  although 
many  trees  Avere  bearing  this  year.  Park¬ 
er  Brothers  have  75  acres  in  fruit  and  ex¬ 
pect  a  15,000  bushel  crop.  Flotation  sul¬ 
phur  was  the  only  fungicide  used  on 
Gravensteins,  Williams  and  Baldwins. 

A  30-acre  orchard  with  a  fine  crop  of 
McIntosh  was  seen  at  C.  A.  Colburn  & 
Sons,  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  also  the  orchard 
of  C.  E.  Hardy  &  Sons  at  Hollis,  consist¬ 
ing  of  40  acres  Avith  a  15,000-bushel  crop 
Avas  of  much  interest.  Here  were  some  45- 
year-old  McIntosh  trees,  and  some  Bald- 
Avins,  estimated  to  be  125  years  old.  The 
packing  house  has  air-cooled  storage.  The 
60,000-bushel  crop  was  of  much  interest. 
The  varieties  were  BaldAvin,  McIntosh, 
Wagener,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  Spy, 
Wealthy,  and  Banana. 

Of  very  much  interest  were  the  or¬ 
chards  of  George  Drew  of  Westford, 
Mass.,  where  the  visitors  saw  100  acres 
of  fruit  including  15  acres  in  pears.  The 
crop  in  1933  was  32.000  bushels.  The 
varieties  here  Avere  McIntosh,  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein  and  Wealthy.  The  McIn¬ 
tosh  Avas  most  extensively  planted  and 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  va¬ 
riety.  There  AA’ere  also  small  plantings  of 
an  experimental  nature  of  Macoun, 
Kendall,  Early  McIntosh,  Richared  and 
Starking.  Bose,  Bartlett  and  Seckel 
AA’ere  the  varieties  of  pears.  Fish  oil  and 
arsenate  of  lead  were  used  as  spray  for 
apple  maggot  this  year  and  gave  good 
control. 

The  orchard  of  Harrington  and  Perrin, 


Recovery  from  Winter  injury  on  Lom¬ 
bard  plum;  new  top  to  he  formed  from 
careful  selection  of  new  sprouts. 

also  of  Westford,  Mass.,  was  examined. 
Here  Avere  plantings  of  McIntosh,  Grav¬ 
enstein  and  Wealthy,  making  2,500  trees. 
A  Great  Eastern  grader  and  a  Bean 
wiper  to  remove  dust  and  spray  residue 
were  in  use  and  teemed  successful.  An 
air-cooled  storage  Avas  inspected. 

The  orchard  of  Donald  Priest,  at  Gro¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  comprising  50  acres  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  1,000  peach  trees  Avas  seen.  The 
A’arieties  AA’ere  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  De¬ 
licious  and  Gravenstein.  Cracks  in  the 
trunks  of  some  trees  AA’ere  seen  but  in 
most  cases  they  were  healing,  following 
treatment  of  tacking  the  bark,  and  seal¬ 
ing  the  cracks  with  Avax.  Rubber-tired  - 
tractors  AA’ere  also  used  at  this  place. 

A  run  Avas  made  through  the  Nashoba 
Fruit  Gro Avers’  Association  packing  house 
at  Ayer,  Mass.  T.  A.  Hamilton,  man¬ 
ager  of  this  plant  of  50.000  bushel  ca¬ 
pacity,  explained  in  detail  the  operation 
of  all  machinery,  and  the  co-operative 
activities.  This  association,  upon  request, 
Avill  nail  the  crates  for  growers  at  one 
cent  each. 

The  orchard  of  John  Chandler,  at  Ster¬ 
ling  Junction.  Mass.,  was  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  AA’ere  6.000  apple  trees 
of  various  ages,  comprising  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  Greening,  Cortland,  Spy  and 
Wealthy.  Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  the 
Baldwin  variety  is  out  of  favor  and  that 
most  of  his  trees  had  been  grafted  to 
(Continued  on  Page  642) 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


EXTRA  QUAUTY  FOOTWEAR 

Wears  Like  Iron  but 
Does n  ’t  Weigh  Like  Iron 


WEIGHT  alone  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  long  wearing 

rubber  footwear— not  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Goodrich  Litentufs! 


1.  ANKLEFIT  BOOT— Stretch¬ 
able —  Flexible  —  Light  in 
Weight — Long  in  Wear.  2. 
LACE  ANKLEFIT  BOOT  ( 12 " 
or  16"  Height  j — New  De¬ 
velopment  in  Farm  Footwear 
—  Will  do  the  work  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Boots,  Lace  Boots,  Leather 
Tops  or  Leather  Field  Boots. 
3.  MUD  RUBBER— Stretch¬ 
able  —  Lightweight —  Long 
Wear.  4.  2  BUCKLE  MUD 
RUBBER — Higher  Protection 
than  plain  Mud  Rubber.  5. 
4  or  6  BUCKLE  ALL  RUBBER 
ARCTICS  —  Lightweight  — 
Stretchable — Long  wearing . 


This  rubber  footwear  will  give  you 
all  the  wear  you  want,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  degree  of  lightness  and 
comfort  that  you  wouldn’t  believe 
possible! 

Just  put  on  a  pair  of  Litentufs,  in 
any  style  to  suit  your  need.  Note 
how  smoothly  they  fit . . .  how  com¬ 
fortable  they  feel .  .  .  how  flexible 
they  are!  See  how  nice  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  extra  weight  that  you 
used  to  get  in  ordinary  footwear! 

Advanced  Goodrich  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods  and  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  rubber  make  Litentufs 
available  to  you.  Buy  one  pair  of 


learn  what  service  and  wear  and 
comfort  really  mean! 

For  your  feet’s  sake  ( and  your 
pocketbook’s)  make  sure  the  next 
rubber  footwear  you  buy  is  Litentuf. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  FOOTWEAR  CORP. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rub¬ 
ber  footwear,  bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 


Litentufs  and  you’ll  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  other  kind.  You’ll 


—  the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar’s 
value  no  matter  what  price  you  pay. 
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The  New  York  Apple  Crop 


Some  of  our  friends  report  on  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  from  apple  producing  sections  of 
the  State : 

Upper  Dutchess.— Last  Winter,  as  you 
know,  was  particularly  hard.  Last  year 
Baldwin  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit 
which  was  undersize  on  account  of  dry 
season.  That  weakened  the  trees.  Then 
the  low  temperatures  of  20°  or  more  be¬ 
low  zero  finished  many  of  them.  One 
grower  near  Khinebeck  told  me  that  he 
lost  400  trees  from  an  orchard.  Another 
near  Bed  Hook  lost  400  trees,  and  almost 
everyone  lost  a  few.  On  many  trees 
that  lived  through  the  lower  limbs  were 
killed ;  on  others  the  fruit  buds  alone 
were  killed.  This  latter  condition  applied 
to  Greenings  as  well.  Newtown  Pippins 
also  suffered  heavily.  Why  such  a  hardy 
apple  as  Newtown  Pippin  should  winter- 
kill  is  a  mystery.  The  peach  buds  were 
all  killed,  so  of  course  there  were  no 
peaches.  Red  Hook  normally  ships  thou¬ 
sands  of  baskets,  The  peach  trees  lived 
through  and  look  healthy.  Probably  next 
year  will  see  a  full  crop.  Pears  got 
through  the  Winter  better  than  apples. 
As  the  matter  now  stands  the  principal 
varieties  of  apples  this  year  ai-e  R.  I. 
Greening,  nearly  a  full  crop  and  good 
size,  but  somewhat  affected  with  scab : 
McIntosh,  about  half  a  crop,  also  some¬ 
what  scabby  ;  Wolf  River,  full  crop  and 
very  fair  with  good  color,  better  than 
they  have  been  in  years;  King  scatter¬ 
ing,  good  color;  Mann,  scarce,  and  com¬ 
mon  Spy  also  scarce.  There  are  a  few 
Baldwins  of  average  quality.  Clapp  pears 
were  above  the  average  in  quality.  Kief- 
fer  inferior.  On  the  whole  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  it  would  pay  to  put  fruit  in 
storage.  A  good  price  now  will  take  many 
to  market,  and  later  the  price  will  be 
better.  Sales  of  Greenings  have  been 
from  .$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  in  buyer's 
crates.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  sold  all 
his  apples  at  a  dollar  a  crate,  tree  run. 
culls  out.  We  got  75c  for  Duchess,  90c 
for  Wolf  River  and  75c  for  Greenings, 
buyer's  crates,  tree  run.  McIntosh,  $1.80 
to  $1.87,  buyer's  crates,  tree  run,  culls 
out.  Cider  apples.  50c  per  cwt.  delivered. 
Concord  grapes  $40  per  ton,  buyer’s  pack¬ 
age.  BURTON  COON. 


Ulster  County. — The  McIntosh  apple 
crop  is  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Prices  good,  mostly  $2  per  bushel.  Win¬ 
ter  varieties  are  even  lighter.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  space  about  half  filled  with  three- 
fourths  of  crop  harvested.  Spy  very  light, 
also  Delicious.  Fair  crop  of  Greening. 

p.  H.  DU  BOIS. 


Lower  Hudson.  —  The  fruit  trees  in 
the  lower  Hudson,  especially  those  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  suffered  less 
from  the  severe  Winter  than  trees  in  the 
valley  farther  up.  Champlain  Valley, 
Vermont,  together  with  Western  New 
York,  were  the  hardest  hit.  The  varie¬ 
ties  most  damaged  and  killed  were  Bald- 
win,  Spy  and  Greening.  Bose  pears  suf¬ 
fered  most  of  all  pears,  then  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer;  Seckels  were  a  big  crop 
throughout  the  State.  The  McIntosh 
crop  has  been  harvested  and  the  out-turn 
was  a  little  less  than  last  year.  Green¬ 
ing  a  60  per  cent  crop ;  Baldwin  20  per 
cent;  Delicious  40  per  cent;  Spy  10  per 
cent ;  Ben  Davis  40  per  cent ;  Rome  80 
per  cent  and  Newtown  Pippin  75  per 
cent.  Size  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
where  they  have  had  ample  rainfall 
throughout  the  growing  season  has  been 
very  good,  quality  is  likewise  very  good. 
Prices  are  considerably  better  than  last 
year  and  prospects  are  good  for  better 
prices  after  the  next  60  or  00  days.  Right 
now  Macs  are  selling  in  the  country  in 
crates  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  crate. 

GEORGE  HILDEBRAND. 


Western  New  York. — This  year’s  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  the  lightest  Ave  have  had  in 
several  years ;  the  quality  however  is  very 
much  better  than  last  year  in  orchards 
that  have  been  properly  cared  for.  There 
is  a  good  crop  of  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy 
and  McIntosh,  with  a  pretty  good  crop  of 
Greening  in  this  section,  although  many 
Greening  trees  Avere  injured  severely  by 
last  Winter’s  freeze.  It  appears  that 
about  one-half  or  more  of  the  Baldwin 
trees  Avere  either  killed  outright  or  so 
badly  injured  that  they  will  never  come 
back ;  old  trees  suffered  most.  Very  feAV 
of  the  cold  storages  will  be  filled  this 
Fall.  Owing  to  the  severe  dry  Summer 
many  varieties  are  not  sizing  up  as  Avell 
as  usual,  although  recent  rains  are  help¬ 
ing  on  the  later  varieties.  Color  is  not 
as  good  as  it  is  some  years,  but  the  fruit 
is  generally  free  from  scab,  worms  and 
blemishes.  Pears  were  a  pretty  fair  crop 
although  they  generally  ran  small  and 
ripened  rapidly  after  picking.  Prices 
have  been  better  than  last  year  so  far; 
McIntosh  has  sold  generally  for  $1  per 
bushel,  tree  run.  at  the  orchard,  buyer 
furnishing  package  and  paying  for  han¬ 
dling.  Wealthy  brought  60c  per  bushel 
tree  run  at  the  orchard.  Alexander  and 
AVolf  River  have  sold  for  80  to  90c 
packed.  TAventy  Ounce  has  brought  from 
80c  to  $1.15  packed,  the  price  changing 
from  week  to  Aveek.  Packed  McIntosh 
has  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  from  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Greenings  are  bringing  $1.10  to 
$1.15  f.o.b.  packed,  U.  8.  No.  1.  Many 
crops  have  been  sold  at  l^/jc  per  pound, 
tree  run,  2%  Dp  and  some  for  1  %  e,  no 
packages  furnished  and  buyer  to  draw. 


The  general  feeling  is  that  after  cold 
weather  arrives  and  hauling  from  pack¬ 
ing  houses  and  farms  is  over  with  the 
price  will  stiffen,  as  it  ahvays  does.  Oav- 
ing  to  economic  conditions  avc  do  not  look 
for  fancy  high  prices  for  apples,  but  all 
conditions  considered  there  should  be  a 
very  material  advance,  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  holding  good  fruit.  King, 
Hubbardston,  Spitzenberg  and  one  or  tAvo 
other  varieties  Avere  badly  hurt  by  the 
freeze,  and  they  will  be  very  light.  There 
is  a  fair  crop  of  Russets  and  Ben  Davis 
though  the  latter  is  not  up  to  last  year. 
Bakhvin  will  not  make  over  10  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  s.  J.  T.  bush. 


Onondaga  County.  —  In  this  section 
the  farm  apple  orchard  generally  is  only 
up  to  about  25  per  cent  of  their  normal 
yield  because  of  winter-killing.  Apples 
from  the  farm  orchard  not  graded  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  conditions  are  selling  as 
low  as  75c  per  bushel.  Quality  is  not 
good.  Some  farm  orchards  run  better, 
of  course,  than  this  average.  In  the 
Ditchings  commercial  orchards  are  in¬ 
cluded  Grant  Ditchings  &  Sons,  Harold, 
Warren  and  Malcom,  and  his  nephew  H. 
K.  Hitchings.  The  trees  came  through  in 
good  shape  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
Avere  Avell  fertilized,  sprayed  and  main¬ 
tained  in  a  healthy  condition  Avhich  made 
them  capable  of  withstanding  adverse 
conditions.  They  find  the  McIntosh  their 
best  producing  variety,  followed  by 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  Rome  and  dcav 
Red  Rome.  They  are  now  receiving 
about  $2  a  bushel  for  the  first  tA\ro  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned,  the  others  about  50c 
less.  They  estimate  the  drop  in  yield 
this  year  as  about  20»  per  cent,  princi¬ 
pally  due  to  the  bud  killing  on  some  lower 
limbs. 

Mr.  Hitchings  says  that  he  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  out  $5  to  get  $4.50  back.  If  a  varie- 
ty  does  not  pay  its  A\my.  he  eliminates  it. 
He  does  not  believe  in  growing  and 
maintaining  producing  trees  of  A’arieties 
commercially  or  otherAvise  at  a  loss  or 
that  do  not  afford  a  profit.  Based  on  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  above  varieties,  during  the 
next  three  to  five  years  they  expect  to 
produce  about  100.000  barrels  annually. 
Though  the  production  is  slightly  off  this 
year,  they  expect  to  make  more  profit 
than  for  years  past  because  of  the  better 
prices.  After  the  first  of  the  coming  year, 
they  look  for  an  increase  of  a  dollar  a 
bushel  on  their  grade  of  apples.  Mr. 
Hitchings  is  a  grand  old  gentlemen.  Years 
ago  he  intraduced  the  sod  and  mulch 
method  of  producing  apples  and  made  a 
success  of  it,  as  old  Rural  N5w-Yorker 
readers  know.  He  is  Avell  in  his  70's  now 
and  is  right  out  in  the  orchard  doing  his 
part.  A  visit  with  him  and  a  survey  of 
his  orchard  is  an  inspiration. 

li.  AV.  DUCK. 


Prizes  for  Best  Native  Nuts 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  interested  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  development  of  nut  culture  in 
the  North,  is  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
black  Avalnuts  and  hickorynuts,  including 
northern  pecans,  submitted  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  contest.  Better  varieties  are  needed 
and  it  is  believed  that  among  the  millions 
of  walnut  and  hickory  trees  growing  Avild 
in  this  country  many  will  be  found  that 
are  superior  to  the  feAV  varieties  now  be¬ 
ing  grown.  In  every  section  are  trees 
producing  nuts  Avhich  are  sought  out  by 
boys  and  others  gathering  nuts  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  because  of  their  large  size,  thin¬ 
ner  shells,  and  easy  cracking  quality. 
These  superior  nuts  should  be  entered  in 
the  contest.  The  first  prize  is  $10,  sec¬ 
ond  is  $5,  third  prize  is  $3,  fourth  prize 
is  $2,  and  fifth  prize  is  $1. 

The  rules  of  th  econtest  are  feAV.  Send 
two  pounds  of  nuts,  if  possible,  from  each 
tree  entered  in  the  contest,  keeping  the 
nuts  from  each  tree  separate.  Each  sam¬ 
ple  should  have  a  name  or  number  and 
the  tree  from  which  the  sample  Avas  taken 
should  be  correspondingly  marked  for 
future  identification.  Nuts  should  be 
husked  and  dried  as  soon  as  they  fall 
from  the  trees.  Failure  to  do  this  means 
a  poor  sample.  Do  not  crack  the  nuts. 
A  strong  canvas  bag  Avith  a  good  tag 
strongly  attached  makes  the  best  package, 
but  any  box  Avill  do  if  it  is  avtc11  Avrapped 
and  tied.  The  sender’s  name  and  address 
should  be  written  very  plainly  in  ink  on 
the  package  and  also  enclosed  in  the 
package.  Information  concerning  the  tree, 
its  age,  location,  size  of  crop,  and  Avhether 
an  annual  bearer  or  not,  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  but  is  not  essential. 

Prize  winners  are  expected  to  furnish 
the  association  on  request  Avith  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  scions  for  experimental 
purposes.  For  this  a  suitable  mailing 
case  with  prepaid  postage  will  be  sent  to 
the  prize  Avinners  at  the  proper  time. 
Prize  winners  Avill  also  find  opportunities 
to  sell  scions  at  the  usual  rate  of  10  cents 
a  foot. 

Prize  winning  nuts  are  named  for  the 
person  who  sends  them  in  and  the  name 
goes  on  permanent  record. 

All  entries  should  be  sent  in  before 
February  1.  1935,  and  their  receipt  will 
be  acknowledged.  Send  all  packages 
and  letters  regarding  entries  to  O.  A. 
Iieed,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  t 


Vegetables  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  Avet  weather  practically  ruined  the 
late  tomato  crop  in  this  section  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  almost  doubling  the 
market  price.  Around  Labor  Day  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  Wholesale  Public  Market  at 
Newburgh  Avere  selling  for  about  20  cents 
per  half  bushel  basket  and  the  basket 
cost  five  cents.  September  18  40  cents 
Avas  the  price.  Where  but  one-third  of 
the  anticipated  crop  was  gathered  the 
total  returns  Avere  better  than  if  the 
Avhole  promised  crop  had  been  harvested. 
Nature  seems  to  have  a  Avay  of  securing 
results  superior  to  the  AAA. 

The  midseason  crop  of  SAveet  corn  also 
Avas  abnormally  Ioav  due  to  the  excessive 
supply.  Of  recent  years,  dairymen  for 
a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  Newburgh 
market  have  been  substituting  SAveet  corn 
for  field  as  a  silage  crop.  They  figure 
that  by  planting  SAveet  corn,  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  good,  they  will  sell  the  ears  and 
if  there  is  no  market  they  will  cut  into 
the  silo.  The  result  is  that  SAveet.  corn 
in  midseason  always  is  sold  away  beloAv 
the  cost  of  production.  The  dairyman 
will  load  his  truck  with  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  ears  and  when  he  gets  to  market 
and  finds  it  glutted  he  seems  reluctant  to 
take  the  ears  back  to  the  farm  so  sells 
at  any  price  offered.  From  Labor  Day 
until  the  15th  of  September  thousands 
of  ears  Avere  sold  in  this  market  for  50 
cents  or  less  per  hundred  ears.  And 
then  the  grower  will  turn  around  and 
purchase  high-priced  commercial  feeds  to 
enrich  the  silage  Avhich  he  makes  from 
the  surplus  corn  stalks.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  good  common  sense  but  it  seems  to 
be  human  nature.  c.  o.  avarford. 


Curing  Japanese  Millet  for 
Hay 

I  note  on  page  555  E.  D.  L.  has  an 
inquiry  about  curing  Japanese  millet  for 
hay. 

I  had  to  use  this  millet  for  hay  as  the 
hay  crop  aa\us  very  poor  here.  I  had  fine 
results  in  drying  mine  even  though  it 
took  a  lot  more  labor. 

I  cut  just  after  the  sun  had  dried  off 
the  deAV  and  let  lie  until  mid-afternoon ; 
then  I  hand  forked  it.  Towards  evening 
I  raked  it  in  windrows.  This  stayed  un¬ 
til  everything  Avas  dried  off  next  day 
when  I  spread  it  out  or  rather  lifted  it 
again.  Again  it  was  forked  in  mid-after¬ 
noon  and  in  evening  1  raked  it  up,  also 
cocked  it  this  time.  The  next  day  I 
again  spread  it  out  and  forked  it  over  at 
noon.  In  the  afternoon  1  took  mine  in 
and  believe  I  have  some  very  good  Win¬ 
ter  feed. 

This  is  Avorked  the  same  as  I  did  my 
oats  only  it  took  longer.  The  sun  is  not 
so  strong  and  the  stems  are  a  great  deal 
thicker,  hence  the  longer  time.  I  aauis 
lucky  to  get  some  windy  days  which 
helps  more  than  the  sun  uoav.  My  millet 
averaged  a  height  of  four  feet.  I  seeded 
down  thick  but  a  dry  spell  burned  off  a 
lot,  hence  the  thick  stalks  in  places. 

My  cousins  near  here  have  cut  their 
millet  green  and  have  filled  one  silo 
16x32.  They  had  the  heaviest  millet  1 
ever  satv.  On  level  land  a  Hudson  car  could 
not  be  seen  as  the  millet  Avas  over  the 
top.  It  is  also  harder  to  handle  and  does 
not  in  my  mind  make  as  good  silage  as 
corn.  This  Avas  raised  on  heavy  manured 
turf  land  Avell  cut  up,  as  was  also  mine, 
only  I  did  not  have  the  manure  this 
year.  E.  s.  ELMAN. 

Connecticut. 


Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  Avill 
be  held  at  the  Woman’s  Club  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  13-14. 

This  is  always  a  live  meeting  Avith 
practical  addresses,  question  box,  annual 
forum  for  discussion  and  a  fruit  exhibit. 
H.  C.  O.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn.,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  24-25. — First  annual  poultry  nu¬ 
trition  school,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  NeAv  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Nov.  12-14. — National  Milk  Producers 
meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  12-17. — National  Grange,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  1.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fanciers’  Association,  29th  annual  poul¬ 
try  sIioav.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2. — Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association  show.  County 
Center,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Chas.  H. 
Chapman,  secretary,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Annual  Meeting,  Ncav 
York  State  Grange,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12-16. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Cornwall.  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Dec.  13-14. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society.  Annual  Meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 
II.  C.  C.  Miles,  secretary,  Milford.  Conn. 

.Tan.  21-25,  1935.  —  Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show7,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Big  Red  Apples  on  Old- 
time  Battlefields 

(Continued  from  Page  638) 
sort  and  pack  so  as  to  attract  the  best 
trade.  He  added  also  that  “Your  fruit 
has  a  flavor  that  reaches  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  while  flavor  is  our  chief  lack.”  An 
attractive  style  of  packing  and  skillful 
marketing  are  bigger  problems  with  most 
kinds  of  farm  products  than  the  growing. 
The  old  barrel  form  of  package,  almost 
the  only  package  down  to  about  1910,  has 
been  abandoned  by  most  growers,  except 
Avhen  the  apples  are  wanted  for  the  for¬ 
eign  trade.  Today  apples  are  sold  mainly 
in  bushel  baskets  or  bushel  boxes,  or  in 
cartons  of  varying  sizes,  while  occasion¬ 
ally  small,  fancy  baskets  are  seen  in  the 
retail  trade.  Today,  small  cartons  or 
baskets,  of  rich  luscious  apples,  can  be 
bought  at  special  roadside  stands,  with 
satisfaction,  by  almost  any  motorist  Avho 
knoAvs  how  to  buy  with  discrimination. 

The  Bullards  Avere  one  of  the  first 
groAvers  to  cater  to  a  select  trade,  by  ad¬ 
vertising  to  ship  directly  to  consumers,  all 
over  the  country.  This  kind  of  trade 
never  reached  large  proportions,  500  to 
600  bushels  being  the  average  in  any  one 
year,  this  being  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  sold. 

About  eight  years  ago  young  Bullard 
bought  the  old  house  and  farm,  made  fa¬ 
mous  in  Revolutionary  days  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  officers  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  army,  and  Avhere  Madame  Riede- 
•sel  attended  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 
On  this  farm  young  Bullard  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a  roadside  stand  for 
selling  choice  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
location  Avas  made  all  the  more  favorable 
by  making  ample  parking  space  Avith  easy 
access,  and  by  the  erection  of  neat  and 
attractive  buildings,  adorned  by  plantings 
of  floAvers  and  shrubs.  In  addition  the 
historic  house  has  attracted  many  visi¬ 
tors  who  rarely  fail  to  buy.  On  this  farm 
is  groAvn  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
will  keep  the  roadside  market  well  sup¬ 
plied  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the 
year.  This  addition  to  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  found  to  add  to  its  success 
by  making  a  better  all-the-year-round  dis¬ 
tribution  of  labor,  that  formerly  had  been 
employed  only  part  time.  Visitors  are 
attracted  by  noted  war-time  left-overs, 
war-time  antiques  and  stories  of  real 
history. 

In  additon  to  selected  kinds  of  choice 
apples  this  roadside  market  offers  many 
other  choice  fruits  produced  on  the  farm 
and  some  by-products  such  as  SAA'eet  cider, 
fruit  juices,  canned  fruits  and  jellies. 
Vegetables  are  also  grown  and  sold  in 
and  out  of  season.  A  recent  successful 
venture  has  been  the  growing  of  early 
plants  in  electrically  heated  hotbeds,  in 
order  to  start  certain  field  vegetables 
early  and  have  the  crop  ready  for  the 
market  before  the  usual  time  for  market¬ 
ing  that  crop.  By  this  hurry-up  plan  of 
groAving,  many  vegetables  can  be  sold  at 
good  prices,  ahead  of  the  usual  season. 
For  instance,  tomatoes  have  been  offered 
from  this  farm  in  early  July,  Avhile  most 
growers  of  the  region  feel  lucky  if  they 
have  them  for  the  opening  of  the  racing 
season  at  Saratoga,  about  August  1. 
Melons  or  cantaloupes  can  be  had  by  the 
first  of  August.  Avhile  most  growers  of  the 
region  feel  satisfied  if  their  melons  reach 
the  market  by  the  latter  part  of  August. 
SAveet  corn  is  often  sold  on  this  market 
from  mid-July  until  October  1. 

On  an  apple-groAver's  farm,  where  the 
total  output  reaches  15,000  to  20,000 
bushels  yearly,  as  the  Bullard's  business 
now  does,  the  chief  output  must  be  in  the 
cities  and  toAvns.  Apples  from  the  Bul¬ 
lard  orchards  have  attracted  much  of  the 
best  trade,  in  all  of  the  surrounding 
towns,  covering  a  radius  of  60  miles  or 
more.  The  ability  to  attract  the  best 
trade  may  be  ascribed  to  three  factors  of 
real  merit  in  the  fruit ;  the  choice  table 
kinds,  the  size  and  uniformity,  and  the 
color.  The  size  is  got  mainly  by  judicious 
and  persistent  thinning  Avhen  the  fruit  is 
quite  small. 

The  younger  Bullard  says  that  most 
years  the  labor  of  six  to  eight  men  is 
employed,  practically  all  the  time,  from 
mid-June  to  late  August,  in  the  work  of 
removing  the  surplus  fruit.  The  high 
color  is  a  valuable  quality  that  young 
Bullard  ascribes,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
kind  of  spray  material  used,  although  the 
choice  of  the  right  varieties  and  the  sod- 
mulch  method  of  growing  doubtless  has 
much  influence  on  color  of  fruit. 


Vermont  Fruit-Growers’ 
Bus  Tour 

(Continued  from  Page  641) 

Cortland  and  had  survived  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  of  1933-34.  Wiping  machines  Avere 
used  for  removing  spray  residue  Avhen 
necessary,  but  would  probably  not  be 
needed  on  McIntosh.  Eleven  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  Avere  used  on  large  trees 
Avhich  Avere  bearing  a  heavy  crop.  R.  I. 
Greenings  in  sheltered  places  in  the  or¬ 
chard  Avhich  bore  in  1933  were  also  bear¬ 
ing  in  1934. 

The  orchard  of  Marshall  Brothers  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Avas  inspected,  an  or¬ 
chard  long  famous  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  orcharding.  Here  are  120  acres 
of  apples,  where  60,000  bushels  Avere  pro¬ 
duced  in  1933,  of  which  48,000  were  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Marshall  Brothers  used  30  lbs. 
of  7-12-10  fertilizer  per  tree. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 
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"The  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use " 


DISSTON  D-8 

The  Disston  Saw  has  been  used  by  three  generations 
of  the  good  workmen  who  built  America!  You  want 
a  Disston, — because  you  know  that  Disston  Steel 
gives  you  a  true,  fast-cutting  edge.  D-8,  skew  back, 
S3. 00.  D-7,  straight,  $2.70.  D-23,  light-weight, 

straight,  $3.30.  And  others,  at  your  dealer's. 

To  get  valuable  help  in  choosing  and  using  Saws, 
Files  and  Tools,  write  us  for  “Disston  Saw,  Tool,  and 
File  Manual”.  229  illustrations.  It’s  FREE! 

Your  dealer  also  can  supply 

KEYSTONE  HAND  SAWS 

Made  by  Disston 

S5c  $1.00  $1.25  $1.50  $1.75  $2.00 

Skew  back  or  straight,  cross  cut  and  rip. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.  rWi 
10287  Tacony,  Philadelphia  3 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$1.25 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 


liuy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting;.  Smooth 
llnish  and  sides  absolutely  [parallel  to  prevent  gaps. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  1111  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  nof  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  -  --  --  3.15 
With  single  thick  glass  -  -  -  .  -  2.85 


Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  extra  on  glazed  sash  only. 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  634 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 


A  FRAME  siO^V 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
shingles,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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KillWeeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all,  while 
still  green.  Intense  heat  of 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  2000 
degrees  F.  destroys  all  undesir- 
,  ablegrowth  in  irrigation  ditches, 

canals,  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  etc.  Highly  recommended  for  Disin¬ 
fecting  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Quarters. 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  108-H 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St., 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4887  Oakland  Avenue,  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  I  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


SHAW^aijTR  ACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  In  effect 
but  can't  be  guaranteed!  Amazing: 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Plows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  bolt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  8c  Der  hr, 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  4710 
'-Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural 


The  Planting  and  Care  of 
Hardy  Shrubs 

The  following  advice  is  given  by  the 
experts  of  a  large  dealer  in  nursery  stock  : 

Shrubs  have  many  uses ;  such  as  a  di¬ 
viding  line  between  the  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  garden,  or  between  the  lawn  and  un¬ 
cultivated  land  beyond ;  as  a  background 
to  a  flower  border ;  for  hiding  an  un¬ 
sightly  building,  fence  or  foundation,  or 
they  may  be  planted  in  a  mixed  shrub¬ 
bery  border,  in  which  case  tbose  of  short, 
dense  growth  should  be  planted  along  the 
front  of  the  border,  graduating  to  the 
tall-growing  kinds  at  the  back. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
spading,  and  the  addition  of  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sheep  or  stable  manure  or 
bonemeal  will  be  well  repaid  by  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  growth.  All  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  to  such  a  border  would  be 
occasional  cultivation  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  a  little  top-dressing  of  manure 
or  bonemeal  in  the  late  Fall  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  border.  In  planting, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd, 
allowing  sufficient  room  for  future  de¬ 
velopment,  and  unless  an  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  is  wanted — in  which  case  they  may 
be  planted  closer  and  some  of  them 


ties.  The  variety  most  commonly  grown 
among  this  group  is  Table  Queen,  vari¬ 
ously  known  by  such  names  as  Acorn 
squash,  Des  Moines,  Danish  Squash,  and 
Individual.  The  variety  is  a  prolific 
bearer  of  dark  green  fruits  that  can  be 
likened  to  an  acorn  in  shape  but  with 
rather  deep  angular  depressions  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  ridges  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  tip  or  blossom  end.  They 
are  rather  small  in  size,  weighing  from 
1  Vi  to  1 %  lbs.,  and  measuring  five  to  six 
inches  long  and  3%  to  4  y2  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  Edible  maturity  is 
reached  in  about  three  months,  which  in 
a  normal  season  would  bring  the  first 
fruits  to  the  table  about  September  1. 
From  then  to  Christmas  time  this  splen¬ 
did  variety,  ordinarily  baked  in  the  half¬ 
shell,  can  he  used  with  the  assurance  of 
producing  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  later  use,  inasmuch  that  the 
flesh  becomes  stringy,  thin  and  decidedly 
lacking  in  flavor.  When  harvested  and  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  manner,  this  smooth,  buttery,  golden 
yellow  morsel  will  become  a  delicacy  of 
surprising  popularity. 

In  the  same  category  is  another  small 
early  Fall  squash  thought  by  many  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  variety  pre¬ 
viously  discussed.  It  is  most  commonly 
known  as  Delieata,  although  the  name's 
Ward's  Individual  and  Sweet  Potato 
squash  are  recognized  by  some  seedsmen 


T 

L.  J.  Farmer ,  Pulaski,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  with  some  of  his  excellent  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  picked  September  17. 


moved  when  necessary — the  majority  of 
the  dwarf-growing  kinds  may  be  set  about 
three  feet  apart,  the  tall,  strong  growers, 
about  five  feet  apart. 

Deciduous  shrubs  should  be  planted  in 
Spring  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  and  the 
ground  in  workable  condition.  This  gives 
them  a  chance  to  make  some  root-growth 
before  hot  weather  comes,  and  while  it  is 
quite  possible  to  plant  up  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  they  will  not  do  as  well 
as  if  planted  earlier. 

Deciduous  shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be 
planted  directly  after  the  first  frost  in  the 
Fall,  usually  about  October  15  in  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  there  are 
six  weeks  of  good  weather  after  that  date, 
and  less  to  do  at  that  time  than  in  the 
Spring,  it  is  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Autumn. 

The  question  of  when  and  how  to  prune 
shrubs  is  one  that  is  frequently  asked, 
and  as  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given, 
we  can  but  indicate  in  a  general  way 
what  should  be  done. 

All  shrubs  that  blossom  before  mid¬ 
summer.  such  as  Deutzias,  Forsythias, 
lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Weigelas,  etc.,  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  on  the  growth  of  wood 
made  the  previous  year.  To  prune  these 
in  Fall  or  Spring  would  be  to  destroy 
most  of  the  flowers  for  that  season. 
These,  therefore,  should  have  any  neces¬ 
sary  pruning  done  immediately  after 
flowering.  Varieties  which  blossom  after 
mid-summer  produce  their  blooms  on 
wood  made  the  same  season.  This  class 
includes  such  kinds  at  Althaeas,  Desmo- 
diums,  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  and  these  should 
he  pruned  in  early  Spring.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  shrubs  are,  as  a  rule,  pruned  too 
much,  all  the  pruning,  or  rather  trim¬ 
ming,  that  is  necessary  being  just  enough 
to  keep  the  plant  in  nice  symmetrical 
shape,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  cut 
out  all  dead  wood  and  removing  suf¬ 
ficient  growth,  if  any,  to  admit  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  and  sunshine  to  all  parts 
of  the  plant. 


Individual  Squashes 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  vegetables,  either  as  a  grower 
or  consumer,  who  does  not  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  Hubbard 
squash.  Just  as  the  many  backyard  gar¬ 
deners  associate  Golden  Bantam  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  with  sweet  corn  as 
their  favorite  varieties,  so  do  they  1’efer 
to  the  “real  old”  Hubbard  in  relation  to 
squash.  This  variety  and  the  type  it 
represents,  moreover,  constitutes  the 
great  majority  used  as  Winter  squash. 

Many  garden  enthusiasts  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  squash  have  come  to  en¬ 
joy  one  or  more  of  the  early  Fall  varie- 


and  growers.  The  variety  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  40  years,  having 
been  featured  by  Peter  Henderson  as 
early  as  1894.  It  was  soon  cataloged  by 
1  aughn,  Alneer  and  a  few  others,  but 
has  never  been  accorded  the  widespread 
publicity  of  Table  Queen. 

The  first  or  crown  set  of  Delieata  will 
mature  fruits  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  those  of  Table  Queen  and  successive 
sets  will  supply  the  grower  until  frost. 
The  remaining  fruits  that  are  fully  ma¬ 
tured  at  that  time  can  be  easily  stored 
for  several  months.  The  quality,  however, 
declines  rapidly  after  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  at  which  time  the  true  Winter 
squash  varieties  will  have  become  avail¬ 
able. 

The  fruits  are  small  and  heavy  for 
their  size,  measuring  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  2 y2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  on  the  average  1%  to  2  lbs. 
each.  They  are  nearly  cylindrical  in 
shape,  occasionally  somewhat  constricted 
at  the  center,  and  always  shallowly  but 
rather  narrowly  furrowed  longitudinally 
from  base  to  the  blossom  end.  In  the 
early  Fall  the  surface  is  predominantly 
pale  cream  color,  striped  along  the  fur¬ 
rows  with  very  dark  green,  the  pattern 
of  which  is  irregular  and  often  roughly 
lace-like.  Through  the  irregular  mesh 
can  be  seen  more  of  the  pale  cream 
ground  color.  In  addition  to  the  irregu¬ 
lar  stripes,  it  is  usual  to  observe  more  or 
less  small  irregular  blotches  of  dark 
green  between  the  stripes  and  along  the 
ridges.  These  contrasting  colors  are 
usually  retained  until  after  storage  has 
begun,  at  which  time  a  gradual  change 
from  dark  green  to  brilliant  orange  yel¬ 
low  takes  place. 

The  shell  is  exceedingly  hard  and  often 
difficult  to  cut.  This  inconvenience  is, 
however,  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sweet,  nut-like  baked  flesh  singular  in 
its  distinctly  smooth  and  fiberless  char- 
acter.  _  Its  likeness  to  a  sweet  potato 
which  is  not  exaggerated  in  the  least, 
only  served  more  adequately  to  compare 
it  for  those  individuals  who  have  not  as 
yet  adjusted  their  taste  to  this  variety. 
Home  gardeners  interested  in  growing  an 
assortment  of  fresh  vegetables  will  find 
this  delicacy  worthy  of  trial  in  their 
kitchen  garden  next  year.  w.  D.  enzie. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 
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Deer  Loads 


Bucks  Can’t 
Buck  ’em! 

Designed  by  deer  hunters  for 
deer  shooting.  Western  deer 
loads  more  than  fulfill  your 
requirements  for  accuracy  and 
deadliness.  Loaded  with  soft- 
point  bullets  for  the  .270  Win¬ 
chester,  .30-’06,  .30-40  and 
.300  Savage.  Also  available  in 
the  popular  .30-’30  Winchester 
and  other  calibers. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  them;  Just 
write— or  mail  the  Coupon  for  free 
descriptive  folder  containing  help¬ 
ful  information  every  hunter  ought 
to  have;  Address: 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  J-741  East  Alton,  Illinois 


FREE 

Folder! 


Western  Car.tk.idgb  Company, 

Dept.  J-741  East  Alton,  I1L 

By  all  means  send  your  free  folder  on  Western 
Lubaloy  Cartridges. 

Name. . . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.. 
Post  Office.. . 


.State, 
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SLICKERS 

Weather 


In  the  toughest  storm 
you  will  be  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable 
if  you  wear  TOWER’S 
Fish  Brand  Reflex 
Slickers.  Famous  for  98 
years.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 
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THE  NRA  has  been  chastised  by  a  farm  paper 
for  forcing  up  prices  and  thus  causing  a  buyers’ 
strike.  The  NRA  is  admittedly  a  disappointment 
and  a  failure,  but  the  association  of  this  criticism 
with  the  praise  of  the  program  of  a  New  York  City 
department  store  does  not  lend  to  confidence  in  the 
editor's  argument.  He  cites  Hearn’s  Department 
Store  as  an  outstanding  example  of  an  organization 
combating  the  evil  influence  of  the  NRA.  A  short 
time  ago  this  firm  announced,  with  a  great  fanfare, 
that  instead  of  the  year’s  profits  going  to  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  form  of  dividends,  they  would  be 
distributed  to  customers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
This  is  a  romantic  way  of  saying  that  the  store 
would  be  run  for  a  year  without  profit. 

The  old  Hearn’s  store  went  bankrupt  in  1932  and 
a  Maurice  Levin,  with  his  brother,  Jacob  Kaplan, 
bought  it  for  a  small  sum.  These  two  men  have 
been  associated  with  many  financial  enterprises, 
and  are  reputed  to  have  made  a  fortune  in  the 
wholesale  molasses  business.  Only  last  year  Levin 
was  indicted  on  a  conspiracy  charge  to  violate  the 
National  Tariff  Act  on  molasses  shipments  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  indictment  dismissed.  Despite 
these  many  other  interests,  they  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  publicity  for  Hearn’s,  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  sales  volume,  especially  in  their 
retail  liquor  line;  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Levin’s  motives  are  not  entirely  clear.  Since 
be  has  been  president  of  the  new  Hearn’s  store,  no 
record  of  any  dividend  distributions  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  thus  making  his  plan  to  turn  dividends  into 
lower  prices  just  that  much  more  difficult  and 
obscure.  Mr.  Levin’s  plan,  as  well  as  the  farm 
paper  article,  savors  of  a  publicity  stunt.  People 
are  getting  weary  of  the  braggadocio  of  self-an¬ 
nounced  philanthropists,  who  either  have  some  self¬ 
ish  ax  to  grind  or  more  often  a  scheme  to  chisel  a 
few  extra  hard-earned  dollars  out  of  farmers’ 
pockets. 

* 

HE  story  of  those  “Big  Red  Apples,”  on  page 
638,  is  one  of  finding  a  crop  suited  to  the  land, 
sticking  to  the  job  until  production  is  well-nigh 
perfect,  and  developing  a  sales  system  that  keeps 
practically  all  of  the  profit  right  on  the  farm.  Read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines  one  can  see  that  this  has  not 
been  an  easy  job.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
raise  the  apples  and  ship  them  away  somewhere, 
taking  what  was  left  after  selling  expenses  were 
deducted,  but  in  that  case  there  would  have  been 
no  story  to  tell.  Naturally  the  great  selling  appeal 
with  these  apples  is  that  they  are  high-class  kinds 
. — McIntosh  and  Spy — grown  in  environment  suited 
to  them.  Thus  they  sell  themselves  when  people 
coming  along  the  road  see  them. 

* 

INTER  and  Spring,  in  our  uncertain  climate, 
bring  us  the  discomforts  of  freeze  and  thaw, 
mud  and  slush.  It  is  a  time  when  footpaths  of  stone 
or  concrete  about  the  house  and  buildings  add  to 
comfort,  and  lessen  the  dirt  “tracked  in,”  to  the 
despair  of  the  housewife.  This  does  not  mean  an 
expensive  pavement,  like  a  city  sidewralk,  but  a  well- 
drained  path  with  a  firm  foundation  and  a  dry  sur¬ 
face.  Concrete,  or  flat  stones  imbedded  in  cement, 
will  of  course  give  a  handsome  and  permanent  walk, 
such  as  we  usually  see  around  suburban  homes,  but 
where  strict  economy  must  be  considered,  a  surface 
of  cinders,  gravel  or  broken  stone  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  if  the  foundation  is  firm  and  well  drained. 
Properly  made  in  the  beginning,  such  walks  are  not 
hard  to  keep  in  condition,  and  they  give  the  farm 


home  a  well-kept  appearance  that  adds  to  its  value. 
Winter  seems  to  assume  an  extra  tinge  of  gloom 
when  one  cannot  step  off  the  porch  without  putting 
on  overshoes. 

* 

LTHOUGH  the  apple  crop  for  the  entire  country 
is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  past  25  years, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  yield  about  equal  to  last  year 
and  of  better  quality.  Some  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
orchardists  report  that  a  cleaner  and  brighter  crop 
of  apples  was  never  grown  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  fruit  is  large,  well  colored  and  shows  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  damage  from  insects  or  disease.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crop  which  will  pack  out  U.  S.  No.  1 
quality  is  expected  to  exceed  any  year  on  record. 
The  State  specializes  in  McIntosh,  Grimes,  Smoke¬ 
house,  Jonathan,  Stayman,  Delicious  and  York 
Imperial. 

T  WILL  surprise  some  readers  to  know  that 
Rhode  Island  produces  large  quantities  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Potato  fields  running  50  to  100  acres  may  be 
found  in  parts  of  the  State,  where  soil  and  climate 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  crop.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Lewis  believes  in  telling  about  the  things 
his  State  produces  in  excellence.  His  following  re¬ 
marks  are  worth  considering: 

When  you  pay  for  food,  do  you  always  get  what  you 
pay  for?  In  this  country,  we  are  willing  to  seek  far 
and  pay  much  for  food  that  we  consider  good.  Mean¬ 
while,  one  of  the  very  best  foods,  the  potato,  is  not 
fully  appreciated.  For  the  human  body  to  function 
properly,  starches  and  sugars  are  required  to  produce 
energy  or  fuel ;  proteins  to  develop  tissue ;  minerals 
and  other  dietary  essentials,  such  as  vitamins.  Potatoes 
meet  the  ideal  requirements  for  the  body  by  producing 
a  large  amount  of  energy,  some  protein,  a  fair  amount 
of  minerals  and  an  adequate  assortment  of  essential 
vitamins,  as  well  as  supplying  bulk.  The  potato  is 
probably  our  best  staple  food  and  one  which  should  fill 
a  much  larger  place  in  our  diet.  Many  persons  avoid 
potatoes  because  of  their  supposed  fattening  properties. 
This  popular  prejudice  has  little  foundation  in  scien¬ 
tific  fact.  The  potato,  like  any  other  food  stuff  is  fat¬ 
tening  only  when  eaten  in  a  quantity  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  body  needs.  The  potato  is  no  more 
fattening  than  the  same  amount  of  bread  or  any  other 
cereal.  History  as  well  as  geography  shows  us  that 
those  people  whose  diet  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
potatoes  enjoy  good  health.  In  Ireland  and  Germany, 
for  instance,  where  potatoes  are  widely  and  largely 
used,  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  people  is  good  and 
the  death  rate  low. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  about  potatoes  is 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared,  suited  to  all  tastes.  Personally  we  know  of 
no  food  that  excels  baked  potato — fragrant,  pleas¬ 
antly  flavored  and  satisfying  in  stand-by  qualities. 
As  a  boy  on  the  farm,  our  first  job  in  the  morning 
was  to  build  the  kitchen  fire  (wood),  put  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  oven  and  start  for  the  barn  with  the 
milk  pails.  When  the  chores  were  done.  Mother  had 
breakfast  ready,  and  we  were  ready  for  it — baked 
potatoes,  fresh  from  the  oven,  perhaps  ham  and 
eggs,  a  good  drink  of  warm  milk,  just  strained,  and 
apple  sauce. 

* 

ALL  is  often  a  better  time  to  seed  a  lawn  than 
Spring,  as  if  the  Fall  is  reasonably  long  the 
grass  gets  a  root  hold  that  will  stand  Winter,  and  is 
ready  to  start  growth  much  earlier  than  the  ground 
would  be  in  condition  for  Spring  seeding.  The  great 
difficulty  with  the  latter  is  that,  if  May  brings  days 
of  blazing  sunshine  and  dry  weather  for  a  week  or 
two.  the  tender  grass  is  likely  to  be  burned  out,  as 
though  a  fire  had  run  over  it.  Hence,  where  one 
plans  Spring  seeding,  it  should  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition.  That  may  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

* 

E  ARE  often  asked  for  advice  regarding  the 
care  of  some  aged  person  whose  friends  can 
no  longer  afford  a  home  for  him.  In  some  of  these 
cases  there  is  evidently  a  selfish  desire  to  pass  on 
a  responsibility,  while  in  others  a  dependent  person 
may  lie  uncongenial  in  habits  or  disposition,  or  so 
distantly  connected  with  the  family  that  his  care 
does  not  seem  an  obligation.  To  be  old,  poor  and 
unwanted  seems  to  us  the  saddest  thing  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  excellent  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  aged,  conducted  by  religious  bodies, 
fraternal  orders  or  private  charity,  and  they  are 
always  well  filled,  sometimes  having  a  long  waiting 
list.  The  old  age  pensions,  now  established  in  many 
States,  are  extremely  helpful,  since  they  often  per¬ 
mit  old  persons  to  remain  with  friends  who  would 
otherwise  be  financially  unable  to  keep  them  in  the 
home.  But  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
caring  for  all  our  old  people  who  have  fallen  upon 
evil  days  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  stigma  of 
charity  to  weaken  self-respect.  Happiest  of  all  are 
the  old  men  and  women  who  have  their  place  in 
some  farm  home,  where  there  are  small  duties  that 
give  interest  to  the  long  days,  and  food  and  shelter 
supplied  by  ungrudging  hands. 


October  27,  1934 

My  road  superintendent  lias  dragged  a  lot  of  small 
trees,  limbs  and  brush  on  my  land,  and  tells  me  it  is 
my  business  to  attend  to  them. 

HE  above  from  a  reader  is  typical  of  many  re¬ 
ports.  On  the  face  of  this  question  we  can  see 
no  excuse  for  this  road  supervisor’s  action.  How 
would  he  like  it  if  some  one  left  a  lot  of  such  rub¬ 
bish  on  his  place?  In  another  case,  10  tons  of  sub¬ 
soil  from  a  cut  in  the  highway  were  dumped  into  an 
adjoining  field,  burying  the  fence  and  spoiling  the 
land  inside.  This  was  the  work  of  a  road  contractor, 
but  the  authorities  refused  to  make  him  remove  it 
or  do  anything  about  it.  The  high  and  mighty  airs 
of  some  of  these  “public  servants”  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  if  they  did  not  cause  inconvenience  and  loss. 
We  advise  reporting  every  incident  of  this  sort  to 
both  the  county  and  State  highway  authorities. 
They  have  the  power  to  do  something  about  it. 

* 

NE  of  the  great  New  York  department  stores 
recently  advertised  cocoons  for  nine  cents  each, 
the  buyer  being  advised  to  purchase  a  Japanese 
cricket  cage,  also  offered  at  a  modest  price,  to  keep 
the  cocoon  in.  Nature  study  in  the  schools  arouses 
a  wider  interest  in  all  these  things,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  amazement  of  some  child  who  watched 
a  glorious  Luna  or  Polyphemus  moth  emerge  from 
its  Cinderella  cocoon.  Even  the  less  showy  insects 
are  of  educational  value,  as  they  go  through  the 
metamorphoses  of  their  short  lives,  and  if  the  emerg¬ 
ing  insect  is  one  we  usually  welcome  with  lead  arse¬ 
nate  the  young  people  ought  to  get  acquainted  with 
it.  We  cannot  all  expect  to  become  scientific  en¬ 
tomologists,  but  a  fair  knowledge  of  common  insects, 
their  habits  and  their  economic  characteristics,  adds 
greater  interest  to  life,  and  may  easily  become  very 
useful.  We  always  feel  sorry  for  a  person  so  limited 
in  education  as  to  class  all  these  tiny  animals  as 
“bugs.” 

* 

N  A  PROGRAM  put  out  by  professional  educators, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  line  of  “thinking  and  work¬ 
ing  for  concrete  objectives,”  10  points  are  empha¬ 
sized  as  of  special  importance.  Among  these  are: 
tenure,  salaries  of  teachers  and  conditions  of  work ; 
educational  finance;  membership  in  educational  as¬ 
sociations;  special  attention  to  the  “higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning;”  “interpretation  of  education  to 
the  people;”  and  “adult  education.”  We  look  in 
vain  for  reference  to  the  children  for  whom  the 
schools  are  supposed  to  exist,  except  a  casual  re¬ 
mark  about  improvement  of  conditions  under  which 
children  “learn  and  live.”  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  a  program  must  be  “interpreted  to  the  people.” 
They  look  to  the  educators  for  the  bread  of  sound 
training  in  fundamentals  for  their  children,  and  are 
given  stones,  which  the  highbrow  educators  try  to 
interpret  as  bread.  It  is  a  futile  attempt  and  an 
insult  to  public  intelligence.  Some  time  ago  F.  H. 
Selden,  an  experienced  educator  in  practical  lines, 
stated  that  considerable  of  the  educational  program 
appears  to  be  furnishing  jobs  for  teachers,  without 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  He  was  bitterly 
criticized  for  this,  but  in  the  program  mentioned 
above  is  corroboration  of  his  statement,  voluntarily 
furnished  by  his  critics.  Education  that  really 
touches  the  lives  of  children,  and  leads  them  forth 
(which  the  word  means),  speaks  for  itself  so  clearly 
that  no  “interpretation”  of  its  purpose  “to  the  peo¬ 
ple”  is  needed. 

Brevities 

“The  heart  of  the  prudent  getteth  knowledge,  and  the 
ear  of  the  wise  seeketh  knowledge.” 

An  old  Russian  proverb  says,  “Make  friends  with 
the  bear,  but  keep  hold  of  your  hatchet.”  Good  ad¬ 
vice  in  many  business  transactions. 

Production  of  butter  in  Canada  during  the  eight 
months  ending  August  31.  amounted  to  165.349,196 
lbs.,  about  10, 000, (MX)  lbs.  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
last  year. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Woos¬ 
ter,  O.,  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  the  exas¬ 
perating  Gladiolus  thrips.  It  is  Bulletin  537,  “The 
Gladiolus  Thrips,”  by  E.  A.  Herr. 

New  York  is  to  have  a  Leisure  Show  next  year, 
sponsored  by  the  Leisure  League  of  America.  We  have 
a  feeling  that  farmers  as  a  class  would  hardly  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Leisure  League. 

Two  Maryland  hogs  that  were  buried  under  a  straw 
stack  for  50  days  were  recently  released  alive,  but  50 
pounds  lighter  in  weight.  We  imagine  that  these  in¬ 
telligent  animals  were  endeavoring  to  dodge  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  AAA. 

At  Plymouth,  England,  a  Pilgrim  Memorial  Arch 
was  recently  unveiled  in  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  sailed  from  Plymouth  314  years  ago.  The  place 
where  they  joined  the  Mayflower  was  already  marked 
by  a  tablet  in  the  road.  The  new  memorial  is  the  gift 
of  Sir  Frederick  Winnicott. 

Where  (he  Gladiolus  is  suspected  of  thrips,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  treat  the  conus  before  storing  them  for  l he 
Winter.  Naphthalene  may  be  used,  one  ounce  to  KM) 
conns,  tied  closely  in  a  paper  bag,  which  should  not  be 
opened  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Burn  all  Gladiolus 
refuse.  Fumigate  again  before  planting. 
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Yet  a  Hope  for  Milk 

ON  OCTOBER  15,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  interfere  at  this  time  with  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
appeal,  against  G.  A.  F.  Seelig,  Inc.,  in  a  milk  case. 
This  action  was  initiated  by  the  Seelig  corporation 
to  restrain  Commissioner  Baldwin  from  proceeding 
against  the  Seelig  concern  because  it  had  bought 
milk  in  another  State  and  because  it  did  not  comply 
with  the  New  York  milk  control  law.  The  U.  S. 
District  Court  granted  a  temporary  injunction  which 
restrains  the  New  York  Commissioner  from  voiding 
the  dealer's  license.  Commissioner  Baldwin  ap¬ 
pealed  for  a  dismissal  of  the  injunction.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  merely  holds  that  the  suit  is  yet  in 
its  preliminary  stages,  and  leaves  it  to  be  tried  on 
its  merits  in  the  District  Court.  Then  a  final  re¬ 
view  by  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  possible.  If  the 
final  decision  is  against  the  New  York  law,  it  does 
not  mean  a  collapse  of  the  New  York  dairy  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  it  might  well  result  as  a  blessing 
to  the  industry  in  New  York.  Two  things  only  are 
needed.  Through  the  police  powers  of  New  York 
State  no  milk  should  be  allowed  into  the  State  un¬ 
less  or  until  it  is  inspected  at  the  source  under  the 
same  regulations  that  apply  to  New  York  producers. 
The  State  should  provide  legal  machinery  for  the 
organization  of  all  dairy  farmers  into  co-operative 
associations  in  local  areas  to  be  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  local  members,  and  grant  a  special 
charter  to  affiliate  all  such  local  units  in  one  body 
to  sell  and  distribute  milk  and  dairy  products.  With 
every  card  in  this  system  face  up  on  the  public 
table  every  interest  will  be  fully  protected ;  cost  of 
distribution  will  be  reduced;  consumption  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  welfare  of  every  person  in  the  State 
will  be  improved. 


Politics  in  the  Mortgage  Inquiry 

Eleven  former  directors  of  the  New  York  Title 
&  Mortgage  Company  have  been  indicted  for 
alleged  deceptive  representations  in  their  1932 
financial  statement.  The  latest  report  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  on  this  company's  famous  Series 
C-2  gives  proof  enough  of  the  reasons  for  this  in¬ 
dictment.  This  issue  is  secured  by  102  mortgages 
with  a  face  value  of  $24,000,000.  of  which  mortgages 
9S  are  now  in  default.  There  is  a  $2,000,000  mort¬ 
gage  on  an  unfinished  apartment  house  and  a  $1,- 
800,000  mortgage  on  a  dismantled  brewery — but  two 
instances  of  the  profligate  waste  and  loose  manage¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  these  group 
certificates  was  the  switching  of  good  mortgages 
for  bad  ones  and  then  dealing  out  the  good  ones  to 
favored  clients.  Yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  so 
far  to  delve  further  into  these  switches  or  set  them 
aside  as  fraudulent.  Likewise  significant  is  the  lack 
of  any  further  inquiry  into  the  company's  payment 
of  $45,000,  the  day  before  the  Insurance  Department 
took  charge,  to  its  law  firm,  one  of  whose  former 
members  is  now  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
New  York  district. 

Twelve  former  directors  of  the  State  Title  & 
Mortgage  Company  have  also  been  indicted.  When 
the  affairs  of  this  company  were  being  investigated, 
it  was  disclosed  that  in  1928  almost  $1,000,000  of 
trust  funds  were  invested  in  State  Title  mortgages 
by  the  Chamberlain  of  New  York  City,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  one  of  the 
favorites  of  the  Washington  Administration.  When 
he  resigned  his  office  in  January,  1929,  his  law  firm 
became  counsel  to  the  State  Title  Company  and  his 
successor  continued  his  investments,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  $2,000,000.  Today,  97  per  cent  of  the 
certificates  purchased  by  these  two  City  Chamber¬ 
lains  are  in  default. 

Commissioner  Alger  has  recommended  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  division  of  mortgage  companies  into  title 
insurance  companies  and  mortgage  investment  com¬ 
panies.  He  is  deliberately  avoiding  the  real  issue. 
What  should  be  done  is  debar  forever  from  the 
mortgage  and  title  business  every  officer  and  director 
who  has  been  connected  with  this  gigantic  fraud. 
At  this  moment,  officers  and  directors  of  the  defunct 
companies  are  the  guiding  hands  in  the  new  re¬ 
organized  companies  and  this  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Insurance  Superintendent. 

Indictments  are  being  filed  but  some  of  the  high 
political  figures  involved  are  slipping  out  of  the 
noose  with  the  aid  of  official  investigators.  It  will 
take  a  bold  and  fearless  Governor  to  dig  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  mire. 


Trip  Through  Western  New  York 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  a  trip  by  motor  car 
should  soothe  the  mind  of  the  most  pessimistic,  with 
the  trees  and  shrubs  displayed  in  almost  every  tint 
and  shade  of  color,  with  the  well-known  hemlock 
(evergreen)  for  a  background.  This  is  a  picture  I 
see  as  I  travel  over  the  highway  through  the  hill 
country  of  Erie  and  Wyoming  counties.  In  the  val¬ 
leys  between  these  hills  potato  digging  was  in  full 
swing.  Sometimes  two  diggers  were  at  work  in  one 
field  with  about  15  men  and  women.  As  I  passed 
along  I  wondered  how  many  of  these  people  real¬ 
ized  that  they  were  forming  the  most  important 
part  of  the  scenery.  Even  the  cattle  on  the  hillsides 
formed  a  complete  picture  of  the  whole  countryside. 

These  farmers,  I  venture  to  say,  were  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  beautiful  scenery  created  by  the 
sun  as  it  glittered  through  the  gorgeous  colors  of 
the  leaves,  with  the  cool  crisp  air  to  give  zest  and 
vigor  to  mind  and  body.  They  had  in  mind  10 
bushels  of  potatoes  for  $1.50  (15  cents  per  bushel), 
and  how  they  were  to  harvest  and  market  them  at 
this  price.  Yet  there  were  the  potatoes,  a  big  crop ! 

The  farm  where  we  stopped  was  just  a  small  place 
of  about  50  acres,  yet  the  farmer  expected  about 
2.000  bushels.  He  was  even  considering  not  digging 
them  at  all !  As  he  said  this,  it  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  thousands  are  in  poverty  and  want,  yet 
here  were  potatoes  barely  worth  digging.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  potatoes  might  well  be  bought  up 
at  a  small  profitable  price  to  the  farmer  and  doled 
out  to  the  needy  together  with  the  canned  meats  and 
other  provisions.  A  bushel  would  certainly  go  a  long 
way  further  than  the  peck  or  half  peck  usually 
passed  over  the  counter  by  the  retailer,  who  must  of 
course  be  paid  for  time  and  handling.  If  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  to  feed  and  house  the  millions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  for  someone  to 
step  in  and  buy  at  least  some  of  the  foodstuffs  direct 
from  the  farmer.  Potatoes  can  be  stored  almost 
anywhere  out  of  danger  of  frost. 

We  also  stopped  at  the  old  homestead  where  I 
spent  my  boyhood  days,  and  the  old  mill  dam  where 
once  stood  almost  a  complete  sawmill,  which  once 
turned  out  anything  from  bridge  timber  to  lath  and 
clapboards.  Today  only  a  few  traces  of  the  mill 
are  visible.  The  old  wood-constructed  dam  still 
stands,  but  sadly  in  need  of  repair.  As  I  tramped 
around  through  the  brush  and  weeds  I  could  barely 
make  out  where  the  building  stood,  where  once  the 
big  saw  and  the  hum  of  the  planer,  could  be  heard 
regularly  every  working  day  of  the  year.  The  head 
and  tail  races  were  nearly  grown  over  with  bushes 
and  small  trees,  where  once  even  a  fish  could  not 
stay  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  water.  The 
old  turbine  water-wheel  still  stands  and  the  bulk¬ 
head  which  housed  it  is  no  more.  As  I  looked  this 
old  familiar  sight  over  memories  came  back  to  me 
when  I  used  to  tail  saw.  Although  only  a  small  boy, 
I  sometimes  was  allowed  to  start  the  whole  mill. 
This  was  done  by  lifting  a  large  lever  notch  by 
notch,  slowly  opening  the  water  gate  just  in  front 
of  the  wheel.  This,  of  course,  I  was  proud  of.  and 
I  could  picture  myself  standing  in  the  spot  where 
the  old  mill  heads  around  me  have  passed  on.  The 
favorite  fishing  place  and  the  old  swimming  hole 
came  to  my  mind  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday. 

In  this  particular  part  of  the  country  real  soft 
blue  clay  is  to  be  found  along  the  creek  banks. 
When  we  went  bathing  or  swimming,  as  we  used  to 
call  it,  we  would  dig  this  clay  from  beneath  the 
water,  carry  it  up  the  bank  and  form  a  slide,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  modern  slides  now  found  at  most  all 
bathing  places.  This  clay  slide  when  wet  was  very 
efficient,  and  great  speed  was  attained  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom.  I  wonder  how  many  who  may 
chance  to  read  this  ever  experienced  this  crude  but 
durable  slide?  At  this  particular  place  I  learned 
to  swim,  and  shall  never  forget  it.  As  I  stand  here 
and  dream  Marcus  reminds  me,  “Daddy,  it  is  four 
o’clock  and  we  have  140  miles  to  drive.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  late  with  the  chores.”  So  we  start 
out  and  cross  the  old  iron  bridge  just  below  the 
dam  and  are  off  for  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  the  old  landmarks  and  memories  that 
I  shall  never  foi'get.  f.  h.  u. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  filled  their  silos  and 
are  busy  digging  potatoes,  which  promise  a  good 
crop.  Late  heavy  rains  were  feared  but  crops  seems 
to  be  undamaged.  Many  acres  of  the  Daigle  Farm 
near  Southington  are  yielding  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  will  probably  lie  more  than 
250  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  2.500  peach  trees, 
blighted  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  cut 
down  and  cleared  away  by  workmen  at  the  Rogers 
orchards,  in  Southington.  The  dead  trees  represent 
a  heavy  loss. 

The  Willimantic  Poultry  Association  with  which 
Willington  is  affiliated  has  secured  the  old  box  fac¬ 
tory  in  Willimantic  for  co-operative  auction  and  mar¬ 
ket  headquarters. 

The  cauliflower  market  continues  over-supplied. 
Tomato  prices  are  somewhat  higher.  Considerable 
canning  was  done  around  here  this  Fall.  Fuel  prices 
are  higher,  coal  50  cents  per  ton  higher  than  a  year 
ago;  firewood  some  higher.  Fancy  McIntosh  at 


$1.75  to  $2.25  bu. ;  Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets, 
doz.,  20  to  25c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  60c  to  $1 ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  50c ;  sweet  corn,  100.  $1  to  $1.35 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  00  to  65c ;  peppers,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash, 
100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  eggs,  doz.,  43  to  45c. 

CLIFFORD  B.  KNIGHT. 


September  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  September,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.77 

Unity  at  farm  .  2.22 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.88165 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.33 


The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.45. 


The  Useful  Egg  Auctions 

The  Boston  wholesale  price  of  large  brown  special 
eggs  remained  unchanged  at  38c  for  eight  weeks  re¬ 
cently.  During  the  same  period,  eggs  of  this  grade 
ranged  from  38  to  46(4c  on  the  New  Hampshire  auc¬ 
tion.  On  October  8  the  Boston  price  moved  to  41c  and 
on  the  same  day  auction  prices  ranged  from  43  to  49%c. 

The  above  publicity  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  is  worth  thinking  about.  Most  of  the  other 
egg  auctions  carried  on  in  the  East  are  showing 
similar  results.  The  eggs  bring  what  they  are 
worth,  instead  of  what  some  city  dealer  is  willing 
to  pay.  Farmers  patronizing  these  auctions  are 
coming  nearer  to  getting  a  “square  deal”  than  any 
time  in  our  observation  of  this  business.  The  auc¬ 
tions  are  carefully  supervised.  Eggs  are  graded,  so 
that  buyers  know  what  they  are  getting,  and  com¬ 
petition  for  these  high  grades  is  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  much  nearer  where  they  belong  than  when 
dumped  into  the  city  egg  stores,  where  dealers  can 
use  them  to  even  up  the  profits  in  cases  where  low 
grades  have  to  be  cleared  out  at  little  or  no  margin. 
We  are  often  asked  whether  more  of  these  auctions 
cannot  be  established.  No  doubt  they  can  in  some 
places,  but  experience  has  shown  that  no  auction 
can  succeed  unless  honestly  and  carefully  handled. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  egg  producers  of  a  locality  to 
consider  carefully,  and  then  do  it  themselves,  instead 
of  importing  some  city  egg  man  to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  has  wrecked  many  farm  co-operatives. 


COL.  HENRY  BRECKINRIDGE,  who  is  running 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  Constitutional 
Party  ticket,  will  speak  over  the  Columbia  New 
York  State  network  on  Thursday  night,  October  25, 
and  also  on  the  following  Thursday,  November  1,  at 
8 :15  P.  M.  Col.  Breckinridge  is  arguing  that  the 
AAA  policies,  along  with  other  restrictive  measures 
enforced  by  the  government,  are  retarding  recovery 
in  America. 

On  Thursday  night,  October  25  lie  will  discuss 
“Farms  and  Farmers,”  the  first  time  the  topic  has 
been  discussed  on  the  air  in  New  York  State. 

As  the  attorney  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in 
the  kidnapping  case,  Col.  Breckinridge's  name  has 
become  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  well 
as  of  New  York  State.  He  is  reputed  to  be  full  of 
facts  and  a  hard  hitter. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Truck  Lights 

I  have  a  one  and  a  quarter  ton  truck.  Last  year 
in  July  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  have  spread 
or  corner  lights  on  it.  I  bought  four  good  lights  at  a 
cost  of  $2.  Now  they  tell  me  that  I  must  get  a  set  of 
new  lights,  as  these  no  longer  comply  with  the  law, 
and  in  addition  a  set  of  running-board  flares,  otherwise 
I  will  be  arrested  and  fined  $25.  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  reasonable  to  make  driving  safe,  but  it  is  time 
the  truck  owners  of  the  State  get  together  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  these  extra  expenses.  d.  s. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Old  Crafts 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  government's  efforts  to  create 
numerous  subsistence  homesteads  for  ex-factory  men 
and  ex-city  men  in  general,  works  against  the  farmer 
by  depriving  him  of  markets  for  his  milk,  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens,  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  the  billions  of  dollars 
given  to  strengthen  big  business  makes  it  harder  for 
the  laboring  man  to  bargain  with  his  employer. 

Instead  of  putting  former  machinists,  tool-makers, 
cabinet-makers,  needleworkers,  potters,  glass-makers, 
weavers,  etc.,  on  “subsistence”  homesteads  to  compete 
with  the  farmer,  would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage 
these  craftsmen  to  build  up  small  industries  of  their 
own?  There  are  countless  articles  which  can  be  made 
as  easily  in  a  back-yard  shop  as  in  a  large  factory. 
Electric  power  transmission  makes  it  not  only  possible 
but  often  economical  to  make  things  in  a  small  plant 
rather  than  in  a  large  factory.  New  England's  steadi¬ 
ness  in  bygone  days  was  the  result  of  numerous  small 
and  diversified  industries.  Good  roads  and  electric 
power  make  numerous,  small,  diversified  industries  more 
practicable  now  than  ever  before.  If  we  had  as  much 
effort  put  on  the  study  of  the  upbuilding  of  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  we  now  have  on  agriculture  itself,  we  might 
find  that  our  prosperity  and  well-being  were  more  stable 
and  not  quite  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men 
who  control  the  larger  banks  and  corporations. 

Connecticut.  r.  s.  mollek. 
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Run  of  the  Herd 

In  some  herds  great  stress  is  frequent¬ 
ly  placed  on  certain  high  individual  rec¬ 
ords.  Discriminating  buyers  are  ex¬ 
amining  production  more  closely  and  ac- 
curately  than  one  or  two  high  individual 
records.  Herd  averages,  records  of  all 
daughters  compared  with  their  dams, 
records  of  the  sires’  half  and  full  sisters, 
and  lifetime  production  averages  are  more 
and  more  becoming  the  basis  of  selection 
and  purchase.  Those  who  fail  to  heed 
this  constructive  trend  of  the  times  will 
soon  find  their  progressive  breeding  ac¬ 
tivities  seriously  curtailed. 

A  change  to  these  newer  and  better 
systems  is  no  reflection  on  past  practices, 
because  until  quite  recently,  due  to  the 
increased  dissemination  of  correct  genetic 
principles,  most  breeders  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  the  records  of  the  three  nearest 
dams  were  the  best  indication  of  a  sire’s 
potential  production  transmitting  possi¬ 
bilities. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Tarbell  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.,  Gage  E.  Tarbell 
stated  he  had  been  breeding  Guernsey 
cattle  for  the  past  30  years,  but  for  the 
first  12  or  15  years  he  figuratively  went 
along  with  his  head  in  the  sand,  little  if 
any  constructive  progress  being  attained 
until  he  began  using  Sergor  Ultra  King, 
a  grandson  of  Florham  Laddie,  as  herd 
sire.  King  together  with  other  bulls  was 
bred  to  the  run  of  the  herd,  not  just  cer¬ 
tain  selected  cows.  Of  his  80  daughters 
so  obtained  55  made  305-day  A.  II.  rec¬ 
ords,  all  exceeding  their  dams,  right  in 
the  stanchions,  on  twice  a  day  milking. 
The  average  mature  equivalent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  55  records  was  12,388.43  lbs.  of  milk, 
611.45  lbs.  of  fat. 

This  was  a  decided  step  forward  in  pro¬ 
duction,  which  was  the  immediate  goal 
sought.  However,  many  of  these  daugh¬ 
ters  were  a  little  low  at  the  rump  and 
tail  head,  a  trifle  high  on  legs,  and  not  as 
perfect  as  desired  in  the  fore-udder.  To 
obtain  a  sire  capable  of  correcting  all 
these  faults  by  one  top  cross,  without  de¬ 
creasing  production  and  preferably  rais¬ 
ing  it,  was  a  big  order.  After  extensive 
travel  and  study  of  many  sires  based  on 
the  production  principles  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  plus  desired  type,  Mr.  Tarbell 
purchased  May  Royal's  Holliston  from 
Emmadine  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.  There  are  now  80  daughters  in 
the  Tarbell  herd  sired  by  Holliston.  The 
first  21  to  be  tested  have  all  made  A.  It., 
similar  to  dam’s  test.  Fourteen  of  these 
have  exceeded  their  dam's  records.  All 
others  will  be  tested  as  soon  as  age  per¬ 
mits. 

A  visit  to  the  barn  afforded  one  of  the 
most  impressive  illustrations  I  have  ever 
seen  of  type  improvement  on  a  large-scale 
basis.  Ranged  on  one  side  of  the  barn 
were  stanchioned  25  daughters  of  King. 
With  few  exceptions  they  carried  the  type 
defects  previously  mentioned.  Just  across 
from  them  were  grouped  25  daughters  of 
Holliston,  out  of  these  King  cows,  again 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  they 
all  showed  marked  improvement  in  udder 
and  conformation  over  their  dams.  Con¬ 
structive  breeding  so  attained  is  not  the 
result  of  luck  or  guessing,  but  is  achieved 
by  a  study  of  correct  breeding  principles 
applied  not  to  certain  selected  females, 
but  to  the  run  of  the  herd.  R.  W.  duck. 


Feeding  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

Ringnose  and  Norris,  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  for  the  past  three 
years  with  corn  gluten  meal  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  most  efficient  use  in  poultry  ra¬ 
tions  for  chicks  and  mature  birds. 

Results  attained  show  that,  properly 
supplemented,  this  by-product  feed  has  a 
valuable  place  in  poultry  rations.  Con¬ 
clusive  experiments  at  various  stations 
prove  that  any  single  feed  has  definite 
limitations  in  a  given  feeding  program, 
and  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  at  proven  best  levels, 
in  combination  with  other  feeds,  which 


tests  have  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient 
to  use  in  combination  with  it. 

Both  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal  are 
high  in  protein  and  corn  solubles.  In  the 
manufacture  of  corn  starch  and  glucose 
the  steep  water,  containing  the  soluble 
proteins  and  organic  phosphates,  is  evap¬ 
orated  and  the  resulting  residue,  called 
corn  solubles,  is  added  to  corn  gluten 
feed  and  meal.  This  material  is  extreme¬ 
ly  high  in  digestibility. 

The  pigment  which  produces  the  yellow 
color  in  the  shanks  of  chickens  is  called 
Xanthophyll.  It  is  present  in  yellow 
corn,  and  in  manufacturing  processes  be¬ 


comes  highly  concentrated  in  corn  glu¬ 
ten  meal.  In  commercial  marketing  a 
high-colored  shank  is  particularly  desir¬ 
able.  In  the  work  mentioned,  tests 
showed  the  average  intensity  of  shank 
color  of  the  properly  supplemented,  corn 
gluten  meal  fed  chicks  four  weeks  old, 
was  approximately  two  and  one-half 
times  the  intensity  of  the  color  in  the 
shanks  of  chicks  fed  a  meat-scrap  ration. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  difference  in 
feather  development.  Another  necessary 
ingredient  in  poultry  rations,  to  promote 
maximum  thrift  and  production,  is  vita¬ 
min  A,  which  as  carotene  or  primary  vi¬ 
tamin  A  is  also  highly  concentrated  in 
corn  gluten  meal. 


In  their  investigations,  Ringnose  and 
Norris,  found  that  when  corn  gluten  meal 
rations  were  used,  for  growing  chicks  and 
laying  hens,  which  contained  20  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  either  standard  or 
flour  wheat  middlings;  20  per  cent  wheat 
bran  or  fine  ground  oats ;  10  per  cent 
dried  skim-milk ;  and  5  per  cent  Alfalfa 
meal;  nutritional  and  vitamin  deficiencies 
were  adequately  met.  Ground  barley  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  when  used  to  re¬ 
place  various  amounts  of  wheat  bran. 
When  a  combination  of  gluten  meal  and 
meat  scrap  was  used,  in  place  of  all 
gluten  meal,  results  indicate  the  amount 
of  dried  skim-milk  can  he  reduced  by  3 
to  5  per  cent. 

In  their  two-years  work  with  laying 
hens  one  group  was  used  in  which  one- 
half  the  meat  scrap  protein  was  replaced 


by  protein  from  using  corn  gluten  meal. 
Attaining  these  comparable  protein  levels 
necessitated  the  addition  of  1.3  lbs.  of 
corn  gluten  meal  for  each  pound  of  meat 
scrap  removed  from  the  ration.  Extend¬ 
ing  for  an  average  period  of  about  40 
weeks,  each  year,  the  corn  gluten  meal 
fed  group  made  an  average  production  of 
157  eggs  per  bird,  those  on  the  meat 
scrap  ration  produced  an  average  of  147 
eggs.  There  was  also  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  of  eggs  produced  and  body 
weights  maintained. 

With  some  slight  modifications  a  third 
test  along  these  lines  is  now  in  progress. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 
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The  Thrill  of  Accomplish¬ 
ment 

A  constructive  breeder  and  exhibitor 
derives  his  principal  pleasure  in  life  from 
breeding  progress  as  indicated  by  his 
show  offerings.  However,  as  Oscar 
Clogg,  manager  sheep  and  cattle,  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y„  recently  told 
me,  it  has  often  been  a  mistake  of  some 
to  place  too  much  emphasis  on  show¬ 
ring  awards. 

The  real  value  of  a  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  is  attained  in  its  greatest  degree 
only  when  excellent  individuals  reprsent- 
ing  the  breeds  they  are  using  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
surplus  breeding  stock  offered  to  farmers 
at  prices  that  will  return  a  profit  based 
entirely  on  production.  It  is  better  and 
more  sound  business  to  cull  closely,  but 
still  by  using  large  numbers,  sell  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  breeding  animals  at 
a  reasonable  figure  and  profit,  than  to 
cater  only  to  extreme  prices. 

Thrill  of  accomplishment  then  comes 
from  real  constructive  breed  improve¬ 
ment  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  rather  than 
that  experienced  by  a  few  individual  rib¬ 
bon  winners.  With  500  carefully  selected 
Shropshire  breeding  ewes  such  is  the 
policy  now  being  practiced  by  Mr.  Clogg 
at  Iroquois.  Last  Winter  they  fed  their 
ewes  corn  silage,  clover  hay  and  one-half 
pound  daily  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting 
of  oats,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. ;  and  oil 
cake,  50  lbs.  The  ewes  came  through  in 
wonderful  shape  and  yeaned  the  lambs 
shown,  and  they  were  all  like  so  many 
peas  in  a  pod. 

At  the  recent  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  Iroquois  was  first  on  yearling  ram, 
ram  lamb,  yearling  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  flock, 
get  of  sire,  and  also  won  champion  ewe, 
in  the  strongest  Shropshire  show  ever 
held  there.  In  spite  of  these  winnings, 
which  will  be  added  to  at  later  shows, 
their  real  pride  is  in  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  entire  flock,  r.  w.  duck. 


There  Is  No  Butter 
Substitute 

There  is  prevalent  among  the  people 
today  a  mistaken  idea  that  butter  has  a 
substitute  made  from  oils  and  fats,  which 
is  cheaper  than  butter  and  nearly  equal 
to  it  in  food  value.  I  say  this  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  because  I  believe  most  per¬ 
sons  who  use  such  a  substitute  are  un¬ 
aware  of  its  inferiority.  Go  back  to  our 
ancestors  and  we  find  that  the  dairy  cow 
was  considered  a  necessity.  It  was  called 
the  “foster  mother  of  the  race.”  Milk 
and  cream  were  consumed  in  large 
amounts,  both  in  their  natural  state  and 
in  cooking.  Our  grandmothers  used  more 
cream  in  cooking  than  lard  because  the 
cow  was  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  milk  or  cream  for  money,  but  to 
provide  the  family  with  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  food. 

In  butter  are  healthful  vitamins  which 
promote  growth  and  development,  assist 
in  producing  strong  bones  and  teeth,  and 
build  resistance  to  colds  and  other  Infec¬ 
tions,  and  prolong  youth  and  vigor.  But¬ 
ter  provides  heat  and  energy,  and  good 
butter  has  a  most  pleasant  flavor. 

This  health  guardian  should  be  used 
by  everyone  as  a  spread  on  bread.  Gener¬ 
ous  amounts  should  be  used  in  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  soups,  puddings,  pas¬ 
tries,  candies,  etc. 

To  purchase  butter  substitute  is  false 
economy,  when  one  realizes  that  the  but¬ 
ter  way  is  the  way  to  health.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  use,  children  become  strong, 
sturdy  and  happy.  Gladys  hurray. 

New  York. 


Bull  Running  at  Large 

My  neighbor  has  a  bull,  about  five 
years  old.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the 
bull  has  been  getting  through  his  owner’s 
half  of  the  fence,  coming  up  to  my  barn 
and  acting  rather  ugly,  so  my  wife  and 
children  are  afraid  of  him.  This  neigh¬ 
bor  will  neither  fix  the  fence  nor  shut 
tlie  bull  up.  Can  I  shoot  the  animal  on 
the  place  if  he  acts  ugly.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

Section  95  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  law  forbids  anyone 
owning  or  harboring  a  mature  bull  to 
permit  the  animal  to  go  on  the  lands  of 
another  without  the  latter’s  consent.  You 
have  no  right  to  shoot  the  bull,  but 
should  apply  for  relief  to  the  peace  au¬ 
thorities,  or  report  the  matter  to  the  N. 
Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  cows  on  pasture,  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  Official  pro¬ 
duction  records  are  kept  on  the  entire  run  of  the  herd,  not  on  certain  selected  in¬ 
dividuals  only. 


These  Iroquois  Shropshire  lambs,  weaned  third  week  in  July,  averaged  90  pounds 
per  head  the  middle  of  August.  They  are  on  clover- Alfalfa,  and  oats  and  peas, 

seeded  one  bushel  each,  at  night. 


Arthur  Seabrook  and  Ernie  Munford  holding  two  of  the  Iroquois  Farm.  Coopers¬ 
town,  A.  Y .,  Shropshire  ewes,  seen  at  leading  shoios  this  Fall.  The  ewe  on  right 
teas  Reserve  Champion  at  the  1933  International,  Chicago. 
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gwrdC  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


There’s  extra  service  in 
Louden  Equipment — stalls, 
stanchions,  water  bowls, 
litter  carriers,  ventilating 
systems,  brooder  houses, 
laying  batteries,  etc.  Costs 
no  more.  Get  full  details. 
FREE  Barn  Plan  Booklet. 
Write  today. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2646  Court  St.  (Eat.  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa 

branches:  ALBANY  TOLEDO  ST.  PAUL 
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SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Cross  1  6-8  weeks  at. . .  .$2.50  ea. 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  L  8-10  weeks  at. .  .$2.75  ea. 
Shortnose- Yorkshire  Crass (  10-12  weeks  at.  .$3.00  ea. 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  )  12-14  weeks  at.. $3.50  ea. 

Add  35c  each  for  Double  Treatment  to  prevent  cholera. 
Then  I'll  stand  squarly  behind  them.  Selected  Boars 
for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20.  Tounger 
Boars  $3.50,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50.  $7.50,  $8.50,  $9.o0. 
Several  high-grade  Boars,  4M>-5  months  old.  Hamp- 
shires.  Chesters.  O.I.C.,  Berkshires.  Yorkshires,  Durocs 
at  $I0-$I2  each.  Add  35c  each — be  safe.  Breed  your 
sows.  Millions  of  pregnant  sows  are  being  destroyed. 
Think  it  over!  Care  Old  Battle  Ground 

CHAS.  DAVIS  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS,  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $3.00  each 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

They  are  shipped  as  advertised,  all  large  growthy  pigs 
ready  to  feed.  Will  ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
cheek  or  money  order  and  if  in  any  way  the  pigs  do  not 
please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks,  S3. SO  ea 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Top  Quality  Chester  &  Y'orkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.I.C. 
Crossed,  Two  Months  Old  $3  each.  10%  discount  on 
6  pigs  or  more.  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 

AYRLAWM  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


i Wk  nir  C  Chester. Chester-Berkshire 
lx  U  VI VI  LIT  I  lllij  Chester- Y’orkshire, tJ-S'.vks. 
82.50;  s-10  wks. 82.76;  -'5-30  lbs. ,83.26.40-50  lbs.  85.00. 
Double  Vaccination  35c.  extra.  Ship  C._0.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  653-W. 


Dreg.  CUflllF  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Patting 
UROC  O  Yf  111  C  ton  At  Son,  Sclpto  Center.N.  Vi 

0  1  p  Pure  bred,  pedigreed  pigs  87.50  each.  Unre- 

•  I.  U.  |!(ted  pairs  8 1  6.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Due  to  hay  shortage  am  selling  out  entire  stock  Pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  Registered  Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs  and 
Breeding  Kwes,  two  years  old  and  up.  Formerly 
owned  bv  late  W.  S.  Cuthbert,  Hammond.  N.  Y".  Apply 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT  -  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEYV  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  September, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2A.  $1.40:  Class  2B,  $1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40: 
Class  2D,  $1,035:  Class  2E.  08.5c — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes:  Class  3.  not  avail¬ 
able:  Class  4A,  88.5c — differential  2.5e;  Class 
4B,  88c- — differential  2.1c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  .Tune  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  hcarged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  So:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can.  are:  Heavy 
cream.  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60:  medium  cream. 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50:  light  cream.  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  27%e:  extra.  92  score, 
2614c:  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  25%  to  26c:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  28%c;  firsts  27J,4e:  centralized, 
25%e. 

CHEESE 

Specials,  18c:  fancy,  17  to  17%c;  Wisconsin 
firsts,  18  to  18%e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  43c;  hennery  exchange  specials.  40c; 
standards.  34o:  browns,  special,  35;  Pacific 
Coast,  standards.  37  to  41%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outsid’e  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  17c:  broilers,  17  to  19c:  ducks,  nearby. 
12c:  geese,  nearby.  8c;  pigeons,  pair,  15  to  25c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  14c. 

DRESSED  POUT-TRY 

Chickens.  20  to  25e;  fowls.  15  to  17c:  roosters, 
11  to  17c:  turkeys.  25  to  30c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
squabs,  lb.,  28  to  35c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $6.30  to  $7:  cows,  $2.50  to  $4:  bulls. 
$3.50;  calves.  $6.50  to  $9.50;  hogs,  $6.50:  sheep, 
$3:  lambs,  $7.25  to  $7.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  hu..  $1  to  $2.40:  crabapples.  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50:  cranberries.  %  bid.,  $2  to  $2.75;  grapes. 
8-qt.  bskt.,  32  to  35c:  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu..  25e  to  $2;  Brussels  sporuts. 
qt..  5  to  18c:  cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1:  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  sweet  corn.  100.  75c 
to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu..  75c  to  $2.75:  Lima 
beans,  bu..  75c  to  $2:  onions,  50  lbs..  $1.50  to 
$2:  peppers,  bbl.,  $1:  potatoes.  100  lbs.,  85  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.13%:  corn.  No.  2  yellow. 
91  %c;  oats.  No.  2  white.  63c;  rye.  No.  2,  82%e. 

HAY 

No.  1  Timothy.  $25:  No.  2.  $24:  clover  mixed, 
$21  to  $26:  Alfalfa.  $21  to  $28. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  33  to  36c;  eggs,  40  to  50c:  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head, 
5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 


(Advertisement) 


(Advertisement) 


HENRY 

BRECKINRIDGE 

Constitutional  Party 
Candidate  for 

U.  S.  SENATE 


Processing  Taxes  take  from  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  State  $39,000,000.  New  York  State  farmers 
received  $57,000  of  that  sum.  That’s  AAA  for  you. 

Do  you  want  to  give  your  money  to  keep  farmers 
in  other  states  out  of  production? 

The  farmer  and  his  individualism  built  this  nation. 
Lets  get  back  to  liberty. 


(Tune  in  Columbia’s  N.  Y.  network  Thursdays,  Oct.  25,  and  Nov.  1,  at  8:15 
P,  M.  and  hear  Col.  Breckinridge  discuss  farms  and  farmers.) 


Vote  Under  the  Pine  Tree 
Symbol  of  Liberty 

Vote  Breckinridge  for  U.  S.  Senator 


Vote  For  Congressmen  Who  Oppose  Such  Legislation 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PARTY  HEADQUARTERS 
475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


IROQUOIS  SHROPSHIRES  are  supreme  at 
America’s  leading  shows.  Offering  sheep  possessed 
of  these  improving  bloodlines  at  reasonable  prices— 
big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 
Also  Ayrshire  bull  calves  bred  for  high  production. 
IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  FARM 

Right  in  line  with  the  best  bunch  of  Rams  ever  of¬ 
fered. — Rambouillet,  Dorset.  Southdown.  Cheviots. 
Shropshire  and  Suffolk.  10  Rambouillet  Ewes.  Triced 
to  sell.  G.  D.  &.  B.  S.  Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SaLE 

SOUTHDOWN  and  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

Katherine  Sheldon  -  Oneonta,  New  York 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  1  and  2  year  old  rams. 
Big  rugged,  well  covered  fellows.  Also  choice  young 
wes.  Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  Van  Vleet  &.  Sons,  Lodi.N.Y. 


Quality  Hampshire  «  5SS 

Inter  rH*m  i?SE.  HA8LETT.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


r»  CL  L*  D _ of  excellent  breeding  at 

Keg.  Shropshire  Kams  attractive  prices. 

FAIRM0UNT  FiARM,  Route  2,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


T||  v  I  c  Bred  ewes — Rams — Quality  stock 
U  1 8  A  O  Reasonable  prices. 

RALPH  E.  OWEN,  •  FULTON.  NEW  YORK 


D  __  Ci  I  •  Rams  from  1  to  5  years  at  attractive 

iveg.  onropsilire  prices.  L.  O.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  X.  \. 


PURE  BRED  RAMS  Ashville,  N.  Y 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1.  2  and  3  yeai-s  old. 

Priced  to  sell  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Wilson,  New  York 
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UKG.  SHROPSHIRE  KAMS — Buttars  and  Minton  Breeding. 
W  hat  h*  your  b«8t  offer.  The  Williams  Farm,  I’eterboro,  X.  H. 


TAD  C  A1  E  2  REG*  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

run  3/lLIL  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Registered  Hampshire  Ranis  and  Ewes. 

R.  E.  HANNA  &  CO.  East  Sullivan.  Me. 


WANTED  -blooded  yearling  Lincoln  rain 


IIARKY  A.  RUSSELL, 


M1LLBROOK,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


3,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
liom  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


WHITE  OR  BROWN  FERRETS,  all  sizes,  bred  from 
Irest.  quality  hunting  stock.  Satisfaction  and  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Shipments  C.O.D.  Females  $3.25, 
Males  $2.75,  Pair  $5.50.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
lots.  L.  L.  MACKEY.  PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

.Males.  *2.00:  Females,  *2.50:  Pairs,  *4.00:  Ratters,  $8.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
SentC.  O.  D.  H.  ALMEN DINGER,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


UUDDI7TC  Tor  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game, 
r  LUKE.  Id  Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  ratters.  $3  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  W.  A.  PECK,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


rrnnrTp  Females,  82.50;  Males,  82.00;  Pair, 84.00. 
rCFinCIO  Yearling  females,  special  rutteis,  83.00.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW  -  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS— Ratters,  rabbit  and  wild  game  hunters.  In¬ 
formation  free.  TMOS.  SELLARS,  N,w  London,  O. 


FFRRETS— Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
catalog  10c.  DONALD  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  180  to  240  lbs..  $6.25:  130  to  145  lbs., 
$4.75  to  $5;  under  120  lbs..  $3.75  to  $4.50:  best 
sows.  $5.  Good  grass  steers,  $5  to  $6.50:  me¬ 
dium.  S4  to  $5:  medium  heifers,  $4.25  to  $4.75; 

tills.  $3.50  down:  good  fat  cows.  $3  to  $3.50; 
top  vealers.  $8:  mediums.  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Best 
fat  iambs.  $6.85:  throwouts.  $5.25  down:  choice 
yearlings,  $5  and  higher;  sheep  $3  down. 


DOGS 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  intelligent,  faithful  companions. 
Natural  protectors,  r  easonable. 

ARTHUR  MCDERMOTT  -  Laurel,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

DLACK  OR  BROWN  and  parti  colored  cocker  spaniel 
Upiips.  and  grown  dogs.  Also  male  wire  haired  fox 
terrior  two  years.  Eligible  for  registration. 

MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS,  EAST  HIGHGATE,  VT. 

TRAINED  FOXHOUNDS,  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Also  Cocker-  Spaniel  Puppies.  Prices  Reasonable. 

MERRILL  MAGNANT  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

IRISH  SETTERS,  COCKER  SPANIELS 

Finely  pedigreed. 

MEIER  PINEKN0LL  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

IT  I  PC  I>UPS-  young  females;  also  .  English 

II L  1\  1 1 M  i Mi ,  1  Setter  pups.  Excellent  breeding,  low- 
price  and  all  eligible  for  registration. 

A.  CHARRON,  Churchtown,  F.  F.  D.  Craryville,  N.Y. 

BEAGLES— Males,  3  Mos.,  $10.00 

RICHARD  HORTON,  Hugltsoirvllle,  New  York 

linn  Puns  tvom  imported  trained  stock. 
Slluup  uuy  rups  Excellent  with  cattle. 

A.  TERRELL.  ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  Toy  Pomeranian  Females,  Orange  Sable, 
“  9  months,  $18.  Black,  year  old.  $10.  Eligible  regis¬ 
tration.  GEORGE  MANLEY,  GREENE,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  None  better  —  Price 
v  reasonable.  0.  H.  RILEY.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

FOR  C  A  I  F  K°od  fox  and  rabbit  trorrnds. 

1  V/1V  OALL  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

A1RRDA1.ES,  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Will  ship 

H  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups 

PONIES 

FOR  SALE  !  at  ff'eat'y  reduced  prices  before  the 
herd  goes  into  winter  quarters.  Over 
L.AIN1*  too  head  to  select  from.  WONUKA 
PONIES  PO.NY  FARM,  Carmel,  New  York 

Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Colts  I’AfZVX 

HORSES 

FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  tale; 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses;  also 
Belgian  stallions,  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


AYRSHIRE  SHOW  AND  AUCTION  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  AT  MAPLE  CITY  PARK,  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

THE  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


COWS  IN  MILK  VALUABLE  YOUNG  BULLS 

BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 


Dependable  bloodlines — proven  production  backing — all  from  accredited  herds,  tuberculosis  free  and 

negative  to  blood  test. 

RAY  E.  MEAD,  Sale  Manager  HORNELL,  NEW  YORK 

Show  and  Judging  ol  Entries  at  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  Begins  1:00  P.  M 


We  now  have  a  few  young  hulls  ready  for  service. 
These  hulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling.  Strathglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  S2. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  Yolk 

~  HEREFORDS  IT” 


|  GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  trom  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N,  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
~  correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 

When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in 
New  England  and  it  is  blood  tested  as  well  as 
T.  B.  aeereditted.  We  offer  some  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  buys  in  young  sires  and  bred  cows  right 
now. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 

WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 


UULKINSKY  CATTLE 

When  looking  for  Guernseys,  communicate  with  the 
official  New  York  State  Guernsey  Association — 

N-  Yvstate  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse  N  Y 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


FOR  SALE  HEREFORD 

breeding  stock,  prices  reasonable. 

ROAD’S  END  CHERRY  PLAIN,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.Y. 


D,,„  UrDCCnDn  Dill  I  C  Our  former  herd  sire  and 
Keg.  IlLKtrUKU  DULLo  yearling  bulls  for  sale 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANS0N,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


DUAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Leads  all  breeds  in  BUTTERFAT.  Outstanding  MILK 
production  and  high  grade  BEEF. 

Herd  Sire:  Duke  Clay  of  Windfall  by  Carl  S.  Clay  out 
of  Jane  Woodward,  8.100  lbs.  (4.3)  at  3  years,  by  Duke 
of  Glenside  out  of  Jane.  12.945  lbs.  Carl  S.  Clay  is  by 
Walgrove  Snowflake,  that  is  by  Walgrove  Conqueror  out 
of  Queenie  Clay,  12.251  lbs.  His  dam  is  Ina.  12.088 
lbs.  We  offer  bull  calves  3  to  7  months  old  by  this  sire 
out  of  high  production  cows.  Price  range  $25  to  $50. 
Will  price  you  few  good  heifers — write. 

Kammire  Farms,  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARC1  IFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 
Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 

;  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 


.  .  ...  ,  =ev  buu.  bine  type  and  breeding, 

a  ki  n  nciue<n £?? r- i LV.  approved  for  Bang's  Disease. 

ANDREW  D0LFINI,  WINTERT0N,  NEW  YORK. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holstein  and  Ayrshire  Springers  Sm^ty  taken? 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT  -  MiALON  E,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


REG.  BROWN  SWISS  COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS  from 
3  to  8  months  old.  One  yearling  bull.  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  S.  GOLDEN,  Penn  Run,  Ind.  Co.,  Pa. 


GOATS 


JOOD  Milkers  bred  to  pure  Alpine  buck  $15.00  up. 
*  A.  C.  PETERSON.  -  KNOX,  PA. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


KMTANTEJD — GUINEA  PIGS — Weighing  over  0  oys. 

either  sex.  Will  pay  40c  each  delivered.  Pav- 
ments  prompt.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


pAi»  6«,U  Five  English  spotted  rabbits.  URIAS 
rur  3<lie  K1NSITHGER,  R  3,  Meyersdale,  Ta. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GIVE  YOUR. CHILD 
advantages 

DENIED  -to  YOU 


Your  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  them  ? 

You  can  now  guarantee  funds  will 
by  ready  to  develop  natural  talents: 
music,  art,  writing,  or  for  college, 
or  to  start  in  business. 

Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  planned  to 
meet  any  special  need.  It  guaran¬ 
tees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for 
the  child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you 
should  need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

A  GENTS:  Some  good  territories  still 
open  for  progressive  agents  for 
this  strong ,  conservative  comp¬ 
any.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  4I8-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

- - - - - - — * 


ALLIGATOR 

TKADI  MA«A  M6.  U.*.  »AT.  OTriCI 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

|  The  farmer’s  favorite  for 
many  years.  Easy  to  put 
on  and  stays  put— usu- 
I  ally  lasts  belt’s  full  life. 

Holds  even  the  largest  8  to 
12-inch  belts.  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Schools, 
makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements. Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  genuine 
in  “Handy  Pack¬ 
ages’  ’  or  I arge 
Standard  Boxes. 


UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  ■■ 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


r 

f  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

In  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Use  Our  Capital  to 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


Be  A  Rawleigh  Dealer 

Many  established  Rawleigh  Routes  earn  $75  a  week  and 
more.  While  some  good  800  family  Routes  are  now  open 
new  Dealers  must  be  satisfied  with  $25  a  week  first  tew 
months.  Earnings  grow  as  Route  is  developed.  1J33  bales 
show  unusual  possibilities:  McAvinue,  Conn.  $12,500; 
Emery,  Me.  $9,500;  Dodge.  Vt.  $9,000.  Men  selected  for 
available  openings  will  control  similar  Routes,  deliver 
home  necessities  by  auto  to  steady  users,  conduct  tneir 
business  on  our  capital,  and  trained  the  45  year  ol<1 
lcigh  way  known  to  nearly  9,000  Dealers  m  ^countries 
Onlv  reliable  men  considered,  age  25  to  50.  Experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  A  real  opportunity  for  >ea 
of  steady,  profitable  work.  Write  today  for  full  and  com 
plete  information— then  decide. 

W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.  S'  Albany,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Sore-footed  Cow  and  Foot 
Rot 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  cow 
whose  feet  are  sore?  One  front  foot  is 
just  a  little  pink.  But  both  hack  feet 
have  the  hair  off.  There  is  no  swelling. 
The  skin  is  cracked  and  sore.  c.  w,  c. 

New  York. 

Cases  of  the  sort  you  describe  will,  we 
expect,  be  quite  common  this  Autumn  in 
cattle  that  are  now  being  grazed  on  moist 
pastures  after  coming  from  drought- 
stricken  sections  of  the  country.  There 
are  different  forms  or  types  of  the  trouble 
you  mention.  In  your  cow  the  condition 
is  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  legs,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  heels.  Technically  the  condition 
is  termed  erythema.  The  skin  becomes 
scalded  and  denuded  of  liair.  Usually 


there  is  some  swelling,  redness  and  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  affected  skin,  which,  in  time, 
thickens  somewhat,  cracks  and  either 
bleeds  or  exudes  serum  which  may  dry 
and  form  scabs  or  assume  a  greasy  type 
of  discharge.  If  secondary  infection  re¬ 
sults  from  invasion  of  the  cracks  by  filth 
germs,  pus  tends  to  form,  burrow  and 
loosen  or  rot  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof. 
That  is  a  second  type  of  the  hoof  trouble, 
and  a  third  and  more  aggravated  type  is 
caused  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necro- 
pliorus  invading  the  affected  parts.  That 
germ,  which  is  prevalent  in  all  yards  that 
have  been  used  by  hogs  and  cattle,  and 
in  muddy  places  or  collections  of  filth 
near  manure  piles,  or  around  watering 
troughs  or  tanks,  tends  to  kill  the  tissues 
it  invades  so  that  they  become  necrotic  or 
gangrenous,  have  a  foul  odor  and  even¬ 


them  a  good  swabbing  with  tincture  of 
iodine  before  applying  the  ointment.  Re¬ 
peat  the  swabbing  next  day  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  the  ointment  twice  daily.  In  all  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  affected  cow 
in  the  stable,  and  preferably  in  a  clean 
pen  or  box  stall,  bedded  with  baled  shav¬ 
ings,  until  it  has  fully  recovered. 

In  tire  worst  form  of  foot-rot,  the  cow 
should  be  cast  and  tied ;  then  perfectly 
cleanse  the  affected  hoof  or  hoofs,  and  cut 
away  every  bit  of  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  the  sole  or  wall.  When  that  has 
been  done,  immerse  the  hoof  for  five 
minutes  or  thereabout  in  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  two  ounces  of  Milestone  (sulphate 
of  copper)  per  pint.  Tn  a  severe,  old 
standing  case  of  the  sort,  in  a  cow  or 
sheep,  we  prefer  to  use  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Milestone  it  will  dissolve. 
After  the  soaking,  wrap  the  lioof  with 
sterilized  cotton  held  in  place  by  means 
of  a  narrow  bandage,  criss-crossed  be¬ 


tween  the  toes  and  then  tied  around  the 
pastern.  Keep  the  bandage  and  cotton 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid,  three  parts  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  and  100  parts  of  boiled 
water.  As  soon  as  healing  is  about  com¬ 
plete,  remove  the  cotton  and  apply  a  little 
pine  tar  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Keep 
the  animal  out  of  filth  and  wet.  If  it 
seems  that  the  lotion  just  prescribed  is 
not  having  the  desired  effect,  discontinue 
its  use,  give  all  sore  parts  of  the  hoof  a 
thorough  swabbing  with  tincture  of  io¬ 
dine,  and  then  cover  them  with  a  mixture 
of  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  Milestone, 
one-half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
four  ounces  of  vaseline,  lanolin  (sheep’s- 
wool  fat)  or  unsalted  lard.  Bind  teased 
oakum  over  the  ointment,  and  repeat  the 
application  at  intervals  of  three  days  un¬ 


Somc  Young  Stock 


Brown  Swiss  Cow  Testing  4.5  Per  Cent 


tually  slough  out  leaving  obstinate  ul¬ 
cers.  The  last  described  type  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  popularly  is  termed  “foot  rot”  and 
is  serious  and  often  difficult  to  cure. 

In  a  beginning  case  of  erythema  it 
usually  suffices  to  cleanse  the  affected 
parts  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water, 
then  dry  gently  and  afterward  apply  two 
or  three  times  daily  a  healing  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  Goulard’s  extract,  four  parts ; 
glycerine,  two  parts,  boiled  water  to  make 
one  pint.  This  lotion  may  he  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  strength  by  adding  more  of  the 
Goulard's  extract,  if  it  does  not  quickly 
prove  remedial.  In  a  case  where  the  craeks 
are  deep  and  bleed  when  the  cow  walks  or 
runs,  an  ointment  will  he  likely  to  give 
better  results  than  the  lotion  described. 
For  the  purpose  employ  one  composed  of 
two  drams  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one 
dram  of  coal-tar  disinfectant. 

Before  making  the  first  application, 
wash  the  skin  and  sore  clean  with  castile 
soap  and  warm  water,  dry  thoroughly  and 
do  not  repeat  the  washing.  If  any  of  the 
cracks  look  deep,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
form  pus  or  have  a  sticky  discharge,  give 


til  healing  is  about  complete,  then  apply 
pine  tar. 

In  all  such  severe  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  perfectly  to  cleanse  the  hoof, 
remove  all  lodged  foreign  matters  and 
pus,  scrape  away  the  necrotic  tissues  and 
cut  away  all  loose  or  rotten  horn.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  diesease  lias  involved  the 
bone  of  a  claw  (digit)  and  it  is  then 
necessary  to  amputate  the  diseased  part. 
When  an  obstinate  ulcer  gives  trouble  a 
few  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  (one  per  cent)  or  of  terchloride  of 
antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  will  be 
found  beneficial  and  should  be  followed 
by  the  application  of  the  Muestone-zine 
ointment.  A.  s.  A. 


A  Brown  Swiss  Farm 

I  send  you  some  pictures.  Oue  is  my 
Brown  Swiss  with  a  milk  test  of  4.5  for 
last  year’s  average ;  the  other  is  my  wife 
with  some  young  stock. 

Farming,  it  seems  to  me,  is  picking 
up  again,  slow  hut  increasingly. 

Long  Island.  Walter  b.  eggers. 


October  27,  1934 

Curing  Meat 

The  following  are  standard  recipes, 
which  should  be  carefully  filed  for  use 
from  year  to  year : 

Sugar  Cure. — After  the  meat  has  been 
thoroughly  cooled,  the  carcass  may  be 
cut  up  and  the  desired  cuts  cured.  Sugar- 
cured  pork  is  preferable  to  dry-cured 
pork  or  plain  salt  pork  because  of  its 
pleasant  flavor  and  because  the  meat  is 
not  so  dry  and  hard.  Beef  tongues  may 
be  cured  in  the  same  pickle  with  the  porli. 
All  the  pork  carcass  may  be  cured  or  the 
loins  may  be  used  fresh  for  chops  and 
roasts  and  the  spareribs  may  be  cooked 
fresh.  The  trimmings  are  usually  used 
for  lard  and  sausage.  The  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bacons  are  sugar-cured,  and  the 
fat  backs  are  dry-cured  or  pickled  in  a 
plain  salt  pickle.  Before  the  meat  is 
placed  in  pickle  or  salt,  all  corners  and 
ragged  edges  should  be  cut  off  and  used 
for  sausage  and  lard.  If  they  are  left  on, 
they  will  be  wasted,  for  they  will  be 
soaked  by  the  pickle.  Pack  the  pork  in 
a  barrel  or  an  earthen  jar,  with  the 
heaviest  hams  and  shoulders  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  lighter  hams  and  shoulders  next, 
and  the  bacons  and  tongues  at  the  top. 
For  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  weight  out  10 
lbs.  of  salt,  2*4  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  and 
2  ozs.  of  saltpeter.  Rub  these  together 
well,  taking  care  that  the  saltpeter  is 
finely  powdered.  Dissolve  the  whole  by 
stirring  it  into  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Allow  this  brine  to  become  cold, 
and  then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  If  it 
does  not.  entirely  cover  the  meat,  add 
more  water,  and  mix  well.  The  brine 
should  cover  the  meat  at  all  times.  The 
meat  may  be  weighted  down  with  a  block 
if  necessary,  for  if  it  is  not  covered  the 
projecting  meat  will  decompose  in  a  short 
time.  If  the  brine  shows  signs  of  fer¬ 
menting  during  the  curing  process,  it 
should  be  drawn  off,  boiled  and  cooled, 
and  then  poured  back  on  the  meat. 

The  bacon  and  tongues  may  be  taken 
from  the  pickle  after  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  after  being  washed  in  warm  water 
they  may  be  hung  in  the  smokehouse  and 
smoked.  The  lighter  hams  and  shoulders 
will  be  ready  to  take  out  of  the  pickle  in 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  the  heavier  ones 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  tenth  week. 
The  pickle  should  test  75°  with  the  hy¬ 
drometer  test.  If  a  hydrometer  is  not  at 
hand,  drop  a  fresh  egg  into  the  pickle;  if 
the  egg  floats  almost  submerged,  the 
brine  is  of  the  proper  strength.  For 
bacons  alone  a  test  of  65°  with  the  hy¬ 
drometer  is  sufficient,  but  for  hams  alone 
a  test  of  85°  is  permissible. 

Brine  Salt  Pork.  —  Pack  thoroughly 
cooled  pork  in  a  barrel  or  a  jar.  For  each 
100  lbs.  of  meat  weigh  out  10  lbs.  of  salt 
and  2  ozs.  of  saltpeter.  Mix  these,  dis¬ 
solve  the  mixture  in  boiling  water,  and 
add  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  meat. 
Allow  this  brine  to  cool,  and  then  pour  it 
over  the  meat  in  the  barrel.  Place  a 
block  on  top  to  keep  the  meat  submerged. 
Fat  backs  are  ordinarily  used  for  salt 
pork  cured  in  brine,  hut  any  part  of  the 
carcass  may  be  cured  in  this  way.  The 
meat  cures  best  when  cut  in  strips  or  in 
six-inch  squares.  The  meat  should  be 
left  in  the  brine  and  be  taken  out  as 
needed. 

Pickled  Pigs’  Feet. — Take  well-scraped 
pigs’  feet,  with  the  toes  removed,  and 
soak  them  in  cold  water  over  night.  The 
next  morning  put  them  in  a  kettle,  add 
enough  water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them 
cook  until  they  are  soft.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  about  live  hours.  Salt  should  be 
added  to  the  water  during  the  cooking. 
When  the  pigs’  feet  are  soft,  remove 
them  from  the  water,  split  them,  pack 
them  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  pour  hot 
vinegar  over  them.  Spices  of  various 
kinds  may  be  added  to  the  vinegar  if 
desired. 

Pork  Sausage. — Use  clean,  fresh  pork 
scraps  or  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat.  Pre¬ 
pare  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  lean 
to  one  part  fat.  Cut  in  coarse  pieces, 
sprinkle  with  the  seasoning,  and  run 
through  the  grinder.  A  satisfactory  pro¬ 
portion  of  seasoning  is  1)4  ozs.  fine  salt, 
y2  oz.  ground  black  pepper,  and  )4  oz. 
or  less  of  powdered  sage,  to  G  lbs.  of 
meat.  If  preferred  very  finely  ground,  it 
may  be  run  through  the  grinder  the  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

Head  Cheese. — Skin  the  head,  remove 
the  eyes  and  the  brain,  and  split  down 
the  center  of  the  forehead  and  the  nose. 
Usually  the  jowls  are  removed  and  salted. 
Put  the  head  pieces  into  a  cooker,  add 
enough  water  to  cover  the  meat,  and 
boil  the  whole  until  the  •  meat  parts 
readily  from  the  bone.  Remove  the  meat, 
separate  it  from  the  bones,  and  chop  it 
finely.  Remove  the  liquid  from  the  kettle 
and  save  it  for  further  use.  After  the 
meat  is  chopped,  return  it  to  the  kettle, 
pour  out  enough  of  the  liquid  to  cover 
the  meat,  and  allow  it  to  cook  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  While  this  final  cooking  is 
taking  place,  season  the  mixture  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  the  cooked 
meat  and  the  liquid  that  remains  into 
jars,  pans  or  a  cold-meat  press,  place  a 
weight  on  top,  and  allow  the  meat  to  cool. 
It  will  then  he  solid  and  can  he  sliced 
and  eaten  immediately. 

Scrapple.  —  Scrapple  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  head  cheese  until  bones  are 
removed  and  the  meat  chopped.  Add  the 
pot  liquid  to  the  chopped  meat  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  stove  to  boil,  seasoning  as 
desired.  Then  stir  in  cormneal  until  the 
mass  is  as  thick  as  cormneal  mush.  Stir 
constantly  for  the  first  15  minutes;  then 
set  back  on  the  stove  to  boil  slowly  for 
two  hours.  Pour  into  shallow  dishes  and 
set  aside  to  cool. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT 


■ 

-  ROY AL  S.  COPELAND 


MR.  and  MRS.  FARMER 

KEEP  YOUR  FRIEND  IN  THE  SENATE  •  VOTE  FOR  DR.  COPELAND 


This  is  paid  for  by  a  group  of  Public  Spirited  men  and  women,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  com¬ 
prising  The  Citizen's  Committee  for  Re-Election  of  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  United  States  Senator 
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Drawn  by  Edna  Ten  Hagen.  Neiv  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Pheasant 

Close  by  the  borders  of  the  fringed  lake. 

And  on  the  oak’s  expanded  bough  is 
seen, 

What  time  the  leaves  the  passing  zephyrs 
shake, 

And  gently  murmur  through  the  sylvan 
scene, 

The  gaudy  pheasant,  rich  in  varying  dyes. 

That  fade  alternate,  and  alternate 
glow ; 

Receiving  now  his  color  from  the  skies, 

And  now  reflecting  back  the  watery 
bow. 

He  flaps  his  wings,  erects  his  spotless 
crest, 

His  flaming  eyes  dart  forth  a  piercing 
ray ; 

He  swells  the  lovely  plumage  of  his 
breast, 

And  glares  a  wonder  of  the  Orient  day. 

— Anonymous. 

Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (16),  A ew  York 


Everyone  knows  that  cats’  eyes  shine 
brightly  in  the  dark,  and  that  dogs  and 
other  animals  reflect  the  light,  but  have 
you  ever  noticed  a  moth’s  eyes  in  the 
dark?  I  was  just  tumbling  into  bqd  last 
night  when  I  heard  Dot  say,  “Come  and 
see  the  eyes !” 

“Oh,  put  the  cat  out  and  come  to  bed.” 
I  answered  pulling  the  covers  up  around 
my  eyes.  Dot  persisted,  and  to  save  ar¬ 
gument  I  got  up  and  was  soon  peering  in¬ 
to  the  darkness  of  the  hall. 

“Above  the  light  switch,”  she  whisp¬ 
ered,  snapping  on  the  light  and  quickly 
turning  it  off.  Finally  I  saw  them.  Two 
tiny  pin  points  shining  mysteriously  in 
the  dark.  I  wonder  if  this  is  common 
in  all  moths?  —  Emily  Pomaski  (19), 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Many  of  you  re¬ 
quested  “Weekly  Chatters”  and  I  sent 
them  to  all  that  I  could.  However,  some 
of  your  forgot  stamped  envelopes  and  I 
was  obliged  to  save  the  papers  for  those 
who  did  send  them.  However,  I  still  have 
a  few  papers  left  now  and  if  no  more  re¬ 
quests  come  in  I  will  see  that  everyone 
gets  a  paper. 

1  don’t  think  I’ll  publish  the  paper  any 
more.  My  girl  friend  and  I  are  going 
to  different  schools  this  Fall.  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  find  another  friend  who  will 
want  to  print  a  paper  with  me.  So  that 
is  the  end  of  that. 

Have  any  of  you  money-making  ideas? 
Why  don’t  you  send  them  in?  I  for  one 
will  need  a  new  way  of  making  money 
after  this.  So  far  I  haven’t  any  new 
ideas. 

Thank  you  for  taking  an  interest  in 
the  “Weekly  Chatter.” — Dorothy  Brodine 
(14),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  girl  18 
years  of  age  who  is  a  constant  reader  of 
Our  Page.  It  is  the  first  page  I  turn  to, 
and  usually  the  rest  of  the  paper  stays 
unread  until  I  have  finished  every  word 


that  Our  Page  contains.  I  am  crazy 
about  poetry  and  was  the  artist  for  our 
high  school  paper.  I  like  best  of  all  to 
write  short  stories. 

1  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with 
some  of  you  boys  and  girls.  I  hope  some 
of  the  artists  and  poets  of  Our  Page  will 
write  to  me. — Verna  Urban  (18),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers :  My  two  sisters  and 
I  both  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I 
like  “Smiler’s”  diary  but  I  disagree  with 
her.  for  I  find  that  girls  can  paint.  At 
least  I  helped  paint  a  car.  1  also  like 
the  work  of  Marie  Hahn,  Emily  Pomaski 
and  Lorene  Curry,  especially  well.  The 
diaries  are  all  very  good. 

1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Minerva  Koch 
has  left  us.  I  hope  to  see  more  of  her 
work  in  November.  The  poem.  “To  the 
Principal"  was  very  good. — Ruth  Spicer 
(16),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  I  want  to  say  that  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  spark  of  humor  found  in  a 
couple  of  the  poems  in  this  last  Our 
Page.  The  other  poems  I  also  liked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  human  trend  in  them.  I  am 
not  an  artist,  but  I  think  that  I  am  not 
judging  badly  when  I  say  that  the  artists 
seem  to  have  outdone  themselves  in  Ibis 
past  issue. — Norma  Di  Lauro  (18),  New 
York. 


GOOD-BY  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page:  I’m 
saying  “an  revoir”  this  month.  I've  only 
contributed  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  but  Our  Page  members  seem  like 
old  friends,  and  I’ll  really  miss  them. 
Twenty!  Where  has  the  time  gone?  Only 
yesterday  I  was  climbing  trees  and  shoot¬ 
ing  Indians  —  the  tomboy  leader  of  a 
bunch  of  scamps !  At  any  rate  I’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  you  next  month  as  an  alumna.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  other  alumni,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  are  interested  in  the  re¬ 
union  next  year. — Emily  Pomaski,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

P.  S. — Well,  the  berry  season  is  over, 
and  old  man  “Twenty”  has  me  in  the 
basket.  At  least  I  can  take  a  peek  now 
and  then  to  see  what  the  rest  of  you  are 
doing. — “Huckleberry.” 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  This  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  write  to  you  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor,  but  perhaps  I  shall  be 
with  you  when  the  alumni  have  their 
turns.  I  have  written  under  the  pen 


name  of  “Pretzel.”  and  have  enjoyed 
reading  and  contributing  to  Our  Page.  I 
will  surely  keep  on  reading  it.  Your 
friend,  Marie  Hahn,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  1  have  made  but 
a  short  appearance,  so  I  say  but  a  short 
good-by.  And  I  wish  for  “Our  Page” 
and  all  its  members,  past  and  present  and 
future,  a  long  and  happy  life.  —  Rose 
Schaefer,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine ,  New  York 
(14),  New  York 


Sept.  2. — Took  the  day  off  for  a  change 
and  went  to  the  Centennial.  There  was 
a  stage  coach  which  interested  me,  with 
stuffed  figures  in  it,  which  was  being 
held  up  by  a  gunman  of  those  early  days. 
I  liked  that — to  my  unimaginative  mind 
(at  times)  it  was  clever.  Oh,  I  just 
happened  to  think  of  those  irons  that  our 
grandmothers  must  have  used  to  iron 
clothes  with.  My  goodness !  I  lifted  one 
and  could  barely  lift  it  up  six  inches. 
The  women  of  those  days  must  have  had 
some  muscle  ! 

I  also  liked  to  watch  “The  Old  Mill" 
which  was  constructed  right  there.  It 
reminded  one  so  much  of  country  life — 
peaceful  trickling  of  the  water,  real  grass 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Shirley  Sack  (16),  New  York 


My  Home — By  Mary  Gelletly  (17), 
Maryland 


Midnight  Concert — By  Dorothy  Brodine 


Spooks — By  Frances  Feldman,  Neiv  York 


Coaxing  Fire — By  M.  Forrest  (16), 
New  York 


Halloween  Horror — By  Shirley  Sack 
(16),  New  York 

& 


One  Face 

• 

Strange,  strange  faces, 

Like  a  group  of  foreign  words, 
Sui'round  me. 

But  ah  !  one  dear  familiar  face 
Stands  out ; 

As  one  clear  word 

In  my  own  familiar  tongue. 

— Rose  Schaefer  (19),  New  York. 


October  27,  1934 

and  weeds.  Wild  carrots  and  cat-tails 
growing  right  there.  It  was  dark  and 
cool.  Oh,  there  were  so  many  things 
that  I  saw  that  it  would  take  me  ages  to 
write  them  all  down. 

I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  beautiful 
stallion  that  did  the  driving  act.  I  liked 
the  tiger  act  but  I  wouldn’t  stick  my 
head  in  any  tiger's  mouth  or  sleep  on  top 
of  him  for  a  million  dollars ! — “Sally.” 


Sept.  25.  —  Diary,  do  you  remember 
what  anniversary  this  is?  Yes,  the  death 
of  the  grandest  teacher.  At  six  o'clock  I 
bowed  my  head  in  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  her.  You  know  it  was  almost 
six  in  the  evening  when  she  died,  that's 
why  at  six  today  I  was  so  very  quiet, 
melancholy  reminiscent  like.  I  can  see 
her  now  sitting  behind  the  flat-top  desk, 
or  in  that  chair  by  the  blackboard,  or 
over  by  the  chimney,  or  standing  at  the 
board  illustrating  a  problem.  I  can  see 
her  stately  form  moving  about  the  room, 
hear  her  sweet,  charming  voice,  see  her 
clear  blue  eyes,  and  waving  blonde  hair. 
It  almost  seems  like  yesterday  when  I 
heard  her  say,  “See  you  Monday,”  but 
no,  diary,  that  was  not  to  be.  On  Mon¬ 
day  she  was  sick  in  bed.  Two  weeks  of 
illness  followed,  and  then  —  then  —  she 
died.  The  funeral  was  on  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Autumn  day  I  can  remember.  It 
was  a  day  made,  it  seemed,  in  her  honor, 
beautiful  and  kindly  like  herself.  I  can 
remember  her  there  in  the  living-room  of 
her  little  home.  In  death  she  looked 
peaceful,  comfortable.  Perhaps  death  had 
given  her  a  more  kindly  life,  perhaps  now 
she  was  much  relieved  from  suffering, 
worry  and  all  the  things  that  go  to  the 
end  of  making  a  miserable  life  for  a 
teacher — 

But  she’ll  never  come  back 

To  that  quaint  little  shack, 

Just  a  schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 

Remember  that  poem  I  wrote?  But 
no,  diary,  I  must  not.  I  must  try  to  not 
remember  so  much,  it  makes  me  too  sad. 

Sept.  26. — And  now,  diary,  we  had  a 
day  all  to  ourselves.  So  wot?  Letters, 
articles,  stories,  plots,  and  yes,  a  few 
raisins  and  graham  crackers  to  make  the 
work  slip  along  easier.  That’s  how  it 
went,  all  day.  I  wrote  some  more  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  And  I  just 
had  news  of  our  pal,  Johnny  Downs. 
Well,  he’s  finished  that  picture  at  the 
Hal  Roach  Studio.  Laure.v  and  Hardy 
are  the  headliners  you  know.  Johnny 
writes  that  it's  funny.  I'll  bet.  And 
then  I've  made  the  copy  for  the  next 
Downs’  bulletin,  that’s  for  the  club.  It’s 
the  birthday  number,  Johnny’s  birthday 
being  on  October  10,  just  think,  he'll  be 
21.  I'll  bet  his  mom  and  dad  are  proud 
of  him — A  Downs  Faun. 


October 

Hazy  October  came  to  town 
Spreading  out  her  eolored  gown  ; 

Pouring  out  a  mass  of  gold 
For  beauty-loving  man  to  behold. 

Bringing  days  so  bright  and  mellow. 
Turning  pumpkins  orange-yellow. 

Sending  out  a  great  round  moon 
Which  leaves  its  place  for  witches  and 
brooms. 

Gathering  up  her  skirts  of  gray 
She  steps  aside  for  November  days. 

— Winona  Peacock,  Massachusetts. 


Halloween  is  in  the  air!  You  can  tell 
it  by  looking  at  Our  Page  this  month. 
We  have  some  very  spirited  little 
sketches  on  this  subject:  Shirley  Sack’s 
"Pen  and  Ink,”  Dorothy  Brodine's  “Mid¬ 
night  Concert,”  and  Edna  Ten  Hagen’s 
caption. 

We  regret  very  much  to  have  to  say 
good-by  to  three  of  our  contributors. 
Emily  Pomaski,  who  was  the  amusing 
diarist  “Huckleberry.”  How  many 
guessed  that?  Rose  Schaefer,  whose 
poems  always  made  us  stop  and  think, 
and  Marie  Hahn,  whose  poetry  we  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed.  We  wish  you  all  the  very 
best  of  luck.  Next  month,  however,  we 
expect  to  have  you  back  again,  for  it  is 
the  month  of  Alumni,  and  also  the  fif¬ 
teenth  birthday  of  Our  Page  falls  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Next  month  is  the  month  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  colored  leaves,  hunting,  hiking, 
corn-husking,  nutting,  frosts  and  bright 
snappy  days  and  blue,  hazy  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  days.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
might  give  you  inspiration  for  a  drawing, 
poem  or  even  a  short  story. 

To  become  a  member  of  Our  Page  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  send  in  your  con¬ 
tribution.  The  drawings  should  be  done 
in  black  ink  on  unlined  paper  any  size 
you  choose,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  to  the 
shape  of  the  captions. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  to  A’iolet  and  Elsie  Unger. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  if 
intended  for  November.  Contributions  are 
accepted  at  any  time  but  must  be  held 
over  until  the  next  month. 
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3,000  Pullets 

Ready -To -Lay  7c  „.ril 

and  Now  Laying  1 9  EACH 

Every  pullet  range-raised  on  our  own  farm. 
Hatched  from  large  eggs  produced  hy  our  own 
breeders.  Same  strain  as  flock  of  850  birds  that 
averaged  224  eggs  last  year  at  Mass.  State 
Institution. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  —  Individually 
pedigreed  from  Mass.  R.  0.  P.  dams. 

CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS  AND  EGGS 
Rock-Red  Cross,  producing  Barred  birds,  great 
for  broilers  and  good  layers.  Straight  R.  1. 
Reds  from  our  egg-bred  matings,  for  broilers 
and  laying  battery  work. 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE  TESTED 
for  B.W.D.  (pullorum  disease)  by  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method,  supervised  by  Mass.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  $500  Bond  protects  you 
against  possibility  of  loss  from  B.W.D. 

Order  Pullets  from  this  Advt.  Write  for 
prices  on  other  stock. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  S68 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  6.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS] 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 

Tested  by  tube,  aggl.  method  forB.W.  D. 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100 %  safe-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


All  chicks  produced  frotn  flocks 
3?"  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

+'  by  tbe  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  tbe  siv  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
- V-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  year,  -'-fff 

(“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS^ 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND.  MiASS. 


New  Hampshire 

One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

WINTER  CHICKS  PAY! 

Try  some  early  hatched  New  Hampshire  Reds 
for  broilers  and  summer  layers.  Every  chick  our 
own  strain.  All  Breeders  State  Bloodtested.  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Balanced  Bred  for  17 
years  on  the 

Famous  Hubbard  8  Point  Program 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Winter  Price  List.  Learn 
about  our  breeding  program  and  the  results  se¬ 
cured  with  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  New  Hampshire  Rock  crossbred  chicks 
available.  Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  !*»  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


New  Jersey  Egg-grading 
Law 

Request  has  been  made  for  details  of 
this  useful  regulation  in  effect  July  1, 
1934. 

1.  — Selling  prohibited  unless  standards 
met.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  advertise  for  sale  shell  eggs  as  fresh 
eggs,  or  under  any  words  of  similar  im¬ 
port  such  as  “new  laid  eggs,”  “hennery 
eggs,”  “strictly  fresh  eggs,”  etc.,  any 
eggs  which  are  not  fresh  eggs  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  following  standards  of 
quality  of  fresh  eggs  as  set  forth  by  the 
N.  J.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  N. 
.T.  Fancy  Grade  eggs  and  N.  J.  Grade  A 
eggs,  with  such  tolerances  as  are  herein¬ 
after  allowed  for  these  grades. 

2.  —  Standards  of  interior  quality. 
These  standards  of  interior  quality  in  the 
case  of  N.  J.  Fancy  Grade  eggs  require 
that  the  air  cell  must  be  one-eighth  inch 
or  less  in  depth,  localized  regular ;  the 
yolk  may  be  dimly  visible ;  the  white  must 
be  firm  and  clear ;  the  germ  must  show 
no  visible  development.  In  the  case  of 
N.  J.  Grade  A  eggs  the  air  cell  must  be 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  depth, 
localized  regular ;  the  yolk  may  be  visi¬ 
ble ;  the  white  must  be  firm  and  clear; 
the  germ  must  show  no  visible  develop¬ 
ment. 

3.  — Tolerance  allowed.  A  tolerance  of 
10  per  cent  net  is  allowed  in  each  of 
these  New  Jersey  grades  which  must  be 
in  the  grade  next  lower,  which,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  N.  J.  Fancy  Grade  is  N.  J. 
Grade  A  and  in  the  N.  J.  Grade  A  is  as 
prescribed  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  grade  for  “U.  S.  Standard.” 
in  retail  lots,  at  least  10  eggs  in  each 
dozen  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  for  the  respective  grade,  as  in¬ 
dicated  on  the  package,  and  not  more 
than  two  eggs  in  any  dozen  may  be  in  the 
quality  next  lower  than  the  grade  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  package,  in  accordance  with 
the  grades  for  eggs  promulgated  by  the 
N.  J.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
same  being  based  on  the  standards  for 
interior  quality  as  prescribed  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  — Grades  determined  by  candling.  In 
all  cases  the  final  determination  as  to 
the  meeting  of  these  grade  requirements 
shall  be  made  by  candling. 

o — Shell  treated  eggs.  Eggs  which  fail 
to  meet  these  requirements  of  quality 
shall  be  sold  simply  as  eggs,  except  that 
any  eggs,  the  shells,  of  which  have  been 
treated  with  oil  or  in  any  other  manner 
must  be  marked  on  all  containers  as 
“shell  treated”  or  “shell  protected”  in  a 
conspicuous  and  legible  manner  if  sold 
as  fresh. 

6.  — Examining  eggs  offered  for  sale.  In 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  employes  or 
agents,  are  authorized  to  enter,  oil  any 
business  day,  during  the  usual  hours  of 
business,  any  store,  market  or  any  other 
building  or  place  where  eggs  are  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  and  to  make  such  exami¬ 
nation  as  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
interior  quality  of  eggs  sold,  offered  for 
sale  or  advertised  as  “fresh.” 

7.  — Violation  a  misdemeanor.  Any  per¬ 
son  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act, 
or  the  regulations  made  under  this  act 
for  carrying  out  its  provisions,  or  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  or  with 
intent  to  deceive,  or  who  answers  or  re¬ 
ports  falsely  in  response  to  any  require¬ 
ments  of  this  act.  or  who  wilfully  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
his  employes  or  agents,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  duties  prescribed  in  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  — Penalties — Action  to  recover  pen¬ 
alty— Courts  of  jurisdiction.  Any  person 
convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  act  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ,$25 
and  for  any  subsequent  offense  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $50.  An 
action  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  tict  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  debt  and  the  same  may  be  insti¬ 
tuted  and  the  penalty  recovered  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  any  city  or  judicial  district 
or  in  the  small  cause  court  of  any  county 
or  before  the  police  magistrate  or  the  re¬ 
corder  of  any  city,  town,  township,  bor¬ 
ough  or  village.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  district  court,  and  oil 
the  small  cause  court,  and  on  the  police 
court  and  the  recorder’s  court  of  any  city, 
town,  borough  or  village  of  this  State  to 
hear  and  determine  actions  instituted  un¬ 
der  this,  act,  it  being  the  intent  hereof  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  said  small 
cause  court,  the  police  court,  and  the  re¬ 
corder’s  court  in  jurisdictions  where  a 
district  court  exists,  notwithstanding  any 
law  of  this  State  providing  that  no  justice 
of  the  peace  or  small  cause  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  any  ease  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  cognizable  before  a  district  court 
where  the  defendant  or  defendants  reside 
within  any  city  or  judicial  district  where 
a  district  court  is  established  and  not¬ 
withstanding  any  law  of  the  State  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  justice  of  the  peace  resident 
within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  judicial 
district  where  a  district  court  is  estab¬ 
lished  from  exercising  any  civil  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

9.  —  Regulations.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  and 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

10.  — Appropriation.  For  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a 
sum  of  $15,000  shall  be  appropriated. 
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Calcite  Crystals  are 
hard,  slow  dissolving, 
highly  crystallized 
limestone  grit.  Calcite 
Crystals  furnish  cal¬ 
cium  for  health  and 
firm  egg  shells.  Ideal 
for  heavy  production. 

Calcite  Crystals  not  only  help  to  grind  the  feed 
but  furnish  needed  minerals  as  well. 

Calcite  Crystals  are  made  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany  which  produces  Calcite  Flour — the  world’s 
best  calcium  carbonate.  Use  these  products  in 
all  mashes  for  more  economical,  continuous 
heavy  production. 

SAMPLES,  and  literature  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  will  be  furnished  if  you  write  to: 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
OF  AM  ERIC  A  JNC 

NEWTON.  N.J- 


NOT  » 
POISON 


„  results 
guaranteed 


29th  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the 

Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Inc. 

November  26th  to 
December  1st,  1934 

Entries  close  Nov.  15th 

E.  G.  JONES,  Sec. 

P.  O.  Box  472  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods;  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years. 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EGG 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 
Reliable  —  Responsible  —  Respectable 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO..  164  Chambers  St..  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  a  house  WORTHY  of  your  CONFIDENCE 
SCHONBRUN  BROS.,  312  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  bond^rcch°amnmt,sss,on 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

DAC  QUALITY  CLASS  "A”  PULLETS.  Healthy. 
DU3  well -developed  pullets  of  our  S.  C.  Special 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN.  Blood- 
tested  stock.  18  weeks  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Immediate  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

rUIPYC  Barred  &  W.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  W. 
LnlLR.D  Wvandottes  $7-100.  W.  Giants  $9-100. 
Mixed  $6.30-100.  Cash  or  C’.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

nfll  T  XT'T'C  500  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BROWN 

leghorns,  white  wyan- 

DOTTES.  Splendid  values.  $1  and  up. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

LS.  C.  W.  Dill  I  ETC  From  N.  Y.  State  CERTIFIED 
EGHORN  IIILLlI  J  Blood-tested  Hens.  We  have 
S00  vigorous  healthy  vaccinated  pullets  for  you.  Cata¬ 
log.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Brldgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PHI  I  ETQ  Large  Size  English  White  Leghorns, 
IULLlIj  12  weeks  old  and  ready-t-o-lay. 


New  Hampshire  Reds  ready-to-lay. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


PULLETS  Barron  white  leghorns  4-5  months  old. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

M  Pekin  Ducklings  18c.  Brd.  Rock  &  N.  H.  Red 
•  chicks  8c.  Breeding  turkeys  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Fine  Breeding  Stock  Fawn  Indian  Runners, 
highest  egg  recoids.  Drakes  $2.00.  Ducks  $1.50. 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS.  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Fox  Pelts 

If  you  expect  to  Pelt,  kindly  write  to  me  at 
once.  Will  arrange  to  call  on  you. 

I  BUY  FOR  CASH  ONLY 

Send  for  Price  List  on  Raw  Furs. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

250  W.  30th  St.  New  York 


MENEM  CHICKS 


Bred  for  Meat  and  Eggs 

Our  Cross-Breeds  and  Heavy  Breeds  have  been 
bred  for  finest  meat  qualities,  including  rich  skin 
color.  They  are  good  layers  also.  Our  Leghorns 
are  prolific  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds, 
Leghorns;  CROSS-BREEDS  —  Wyan-Rocks  for 
White  Broilers  and  Roasters:  Bram- Rocks  for 
Heavy  Roasters;  Red- Rocks  for  Barred  Broilers. 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  Money- 
Saving  Participation  Discount  Plan. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N. 


J. 


BUY  PARKS  EGG  BRED  COCKERELS 

To  mate  to  your  present  flock.  They  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  strain  of  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Prof.  Lippincott.  Kans.,  reported 
Cockerels  Increased  egg  yield  nearly  100%. 
Mrs.  Ida  Kenyon,  Iowa,  wrote  Cockerels 
surely  gave  us  eggs,  we  trade  them  tor 
everything.  Rev.  Seeley,  Ark.,  writes  ho 
tried  5  strains  of  Rocks — Parks  best. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  STOCK.  CHICKS  & 
EGGS  at  Special  Fall  Prices. 

Catalog  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


GROMOR  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred-Cross  Broiler 
Chicks.  From  sturdy  New  England  Bred  Stock. 
B.W.D.  tested  by  Agglutination  method,  with  no 
reactors.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  14  years'  experience.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere.  Cert.  8308. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Aa  Grade  Leghorns .  97.60 

Utility  Grade  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

DROWN  and  White  LEGHORNS,  (both  combs)  Anstralorps,  Barred 
D  Rocks.  Everything.  V.  F.  FULTON,  GALUPOUS,  OHIO 

uiiiimuiimumimuiiiimiimiiiiiMiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W30th  Street  New  York  City 

imiimiimimiiiimimimimiimiimimii 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Autumn  Wild  Flowers 

All  through  the  sultry  Summer  (lays, 
The  plants  that  cloak  the  old  rail  fence 
Have  taken  in  the  sun's  warm  rays, 

To  fill  their  flowers  with  sweet  incense. 
And  now  that  wintry  days  draw  near, 
They  burst  out  with  a  golden  glow 
Of  sunshine,  in  their  blossoms'  cheer, 
That  glorifies  all  things  below. 

There  wave  the  plumes  of  goldenrod ; 
There  laughing  sunflowers  stately 
stand ; 

And  black-eyed  Susans  beck  and  nod 
To  all  the  happy  floral  band. 

Golden  they  gleam,  in  varied  hue, 

Among  the  leaves  of  green  and  red, 
Where  myriad  Asters,  heavenly  blue, 
Watch  o'er  the  clovers’  sleeping  dead. 

Gold-tinted  are  the  Aster’s  eyes, 

And  some  are  drest.  in  angel  white, 
Caught  from  the  fleecy-clouded  skies, 

Or  borrowed  from  the  stars  of  night. 
Symbols  of  hope,  these  wayside  flowers, 
Bloom  when  the  Summer’s  course  has 
run, 

And  heart’ning  all  who  pass  their  bowers, 
Bid  them  shed  cheer,  as  does  the  sun. 

— A.  S.  Alexander, 
in  The  Farmer’s  Wife. 

* 

Many  of  us  look  forward  to  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter  with  dread,  remembering  the 
discomforts  of  last  season.  We  have  all 
grown  away  from  the  old-time  flannel 
petticoats,  flannelette  corset-covers,  heavy 
union  suits  and  all  the  other  cumbrous 
garments  that  seem  so  ridiculous  to  us 
now.  The  fact  remains  that  unless  we 
live  sheltered  lives  in  steam-heated  apart¬ 
ments  we  still  need  warm  garments  in 
Winter.  We  have  learned,  however,  that 
cumbrous  weight  is  not  required,  and  one 
may  be  snug  and  warm  with  those  knitted 
princess  slips  that  now  come  in  so  many 
materials  and  weights.  The  excellent  fit 
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gives  a  good  foundation  for  this  season’s 
styles,  and  they  are  very  easily  laundered. 
The  materials  include  cotton,  mixtures 
of  rayon  and  cotton,  silk  and  worsted, 
cotton  with  varying  percentages  of  wool, 
and  rayon  and  wool.  These  slips  are 
made  in  extra  sizes  for  larger  women, 
who  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  com¬ 
fortable  fit  in  a  non-elastic  material. 
When  we  remember  the  old-time  chil¬ 
dren's  petticoats,  buttoned  to  a  separate 
waist,  both  requiring  careful  ironing,  we 
can  see  the  advantage  of  a  knitted  prin¬ 
cess  slip  for  the  juveniles. 

* 

Then,  for  extreme  temperatures  and 
outdoor  sports,  we  must  include  in  the 
Winter  wardrobe  knit  “woollies,”  either 
panties  or  vests.  It  was  the  college  girls 
who  brought  these  into  fashion,  for  a 
student  who  has  to  hurry  across  the 
campus  on  a  bitter  Winter  morning 
learns  the  comfort  of  warm  underwear. 
Many  who  do  not  need  woolen  vests  find 
the  knit  wool  panties  a  wonderful  com¬ 
fort,  especially  when  drawn  on  over  the 
usual  rayon  or  silk,  which  prevents  irri¬ 
tating  the  skin.  Of  course  the  fine  rab¬ 
bit  wool  is  the  most  luxurious  thing  in 
warm  underwear,  but  this  fabric  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  while  ordinary  wool  is  quite  in¬ 
expensive.  The  modern  '  woollies  aie 
quite  loosely  knit,  and  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  shrinkage  if  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap.  It  is  wise  to  buy  such  things 
early  in  the  season,  for  by  December 
stocks  are  depleted,  and  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  then  getting  ready  for 


Christmas  and  southern  trade.  And  per¬ 
haps,  after  we  have  bought  our  Winter 
slips  and  woollies,  and  put  in  our  Win¬ 
ter  fuel,  and  put  up  storm  doors,  and 
made  sandbags  for  the  cracks  where  icy 
air  steals  in — why  perhaps,  after  all,  we 
may  enjoy  a  mild  Winter ! 


Ye  Olde  Hooked  Rug  With 
Variations 

I  had  finished  reseating  a  chair,  and 
needed  something  for  a  protective  cover¬ 
ing.  Being  in  a  mood  for  mild  adven¬ 
ture.  I  took  my  trusty  rug  hook,  a  piece 
of  clean,  new  burlap  with  some  choice, 
soft  rags,  and  sat  me  down  to  see  what 
I  could  do  with  them.  I  know  some  will 
think  this  too  mild  an  adventure  to  hold 
interest,  but  I  am  sure  many  will  under¬ 
stand  my  satisfaction  when  presently 
there  appeared  on  the  burlap  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  loops  that  held  definite  promise 
of  beauty  and  utility.  This  effort  gave 
rise  to  another  idea  which  works  out  into 
an  unusually  nice  rug  and  is  rather 
quicker  to  do  than  the  regular  hooking 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Both 
of  these  styles  are  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  below,  and  I  hope  will  give  others 
as  much  pleasure  in  the  making  as  I 
have  had. 

I  seldom  use  a  frame  for  rugs,  chiefly 
because  I  keep  my  rug  making  for  pick¬ 
up  work  and  dislike  the  cumbersomeness 
of  a  frame — although  one  does  facilitate 
the  hooking.  In  a  previous  article,  1 
have  described  the  arrangement  of  the 
burlap  over  an  old-fashioned  towel  rack, 
and  this  is  very  satisfactory  for  general 
purposes. 

To  make  the  first  as  illustrated :  Begin 
about  l1/^  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
burlap  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and 
draw  up  a  row  of  loops  three-quarters  to 
an  inch  long,  following  the  line  of  the 
fabric  and  extending  all  the  way  across 
the  width.  It  is  important  that  these 
loops  be  uniform  in  height.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  row,  proceed  as  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2 
and  3,  putting  the  hook  through  the  loop 
of  the  first  row.  Skip  five  or  six  strands 
of  burlap,  thus  drawing  the  loop  out  to 
its  full  length  and  inserting  hook  at  a 
point  directly  below  the  upper  loop,  draw 
another  loop  up  through  the  first.  Re¬ 
peat  along  the  entire  row,  then  work  the 
third  and  remaining  rows  in  the  same 
manner,  being  careful  to  draw  out  each 
loop  but  not  stretching  it  to  curl  the 
foundation. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  develop  this  method  in  a  great  many 
more  ways  than  I  have  attempted  thus 
far,  both  as  to  coloring  and  patterns.  I 
have  tried  the  striped  and  shaded  effects, 
and  next  intend  to  work  out  an  Indian 
design  on  a  plain  background. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7  show  the  style  that 
I  call  the  “lazy  daisy” — although  the 
floAvers  really  resemble  single  Dahlias— 
and  is  the  one  I  used  for  chair  seat.  This 
is  my  “pet,”  and  can  be  adapted  to  a 
number  of  uses  besides  rugs,  and  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  color  combinations  that  are 
charming  and  delightful  to  make.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  challenge  one's 
imagination  and  ingenuity,  and  amply  re¬ 
pays  every  bit  of  care  and  thought  given 
to  it. 

Leave  an  inch  and  a  half  margin  on 
all  edges  for  hemming.  Decide  first  on 
the  width  of  floAver  wanted;  2%  to  three 
inches  is  a  good  size  for  most  purposes, 
and  I  shall  use  that  Avidth  in  this  de¬ 
scription.  Choose  a  strip  of  soft  cloth 
cut  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  width, 
and  Avitli  a  rug-hook  draAV  up  the  end  at 
a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
margin.  Here  make  a  cluster  of  three 
half-inch  loops  and  around  this  cluster 
bring  up  a  circle  of  long  loops ;  there 
will  be  at  least  eight.  If  the  strip  you 
have  selected  is  too  short  to  complete  the 


circle,  draAV  up  the  end  in  the  center  and 
begin  another  strip  by  also  drawing  the 
first  end  up  in  the  center,  then  proceed¬ 
ing  around  the  circle  as  before.  If  the 
strip  is  too  long.  draAV  it  up  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  cut  it  off,  rather  than  continue 
it  to  another  flower.  Next,  select  a  bit 
of  bright  or  contrasting  color  and  with 
more  half-inch  loops,  fill  in  every  space 
betAveen  the  first  cluster  and  the  outer 
circle  of  petals  (Fig.  4).  Then  shear 
off  the  top  of  every  loop  in  this  center. 
The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  step  is  to  seAv  the  petals  in  place  by 
a  stitch  at  the  end  of  each,  using  sti-ong 
thread  or  string.  I  use  string,  as  the 
stitches  are  not  visible  on  the  upper  side. 
Pass  the  needle  or  bodkin  through  each 
loop  separately,  drawing  it  out  to  the 
full  length  in  a  pointed  shape  and  so 
fasten  that  the  burlap  foundation  will  be 
completely  covered  without  croAvding  and 
losing  the  individuality  of  the  floAvers. 
Should  any  spaces  appear  they  may  Avell 
be  filled  in  with  short  clipped  loops  of 
green  to  simulate  a  background  of  leaves. 

Fig.  6  shows  hoAV  the  floAvers  dovetail 
together  and  Fig.  7  Iioav  they  may  be 
given  form  and  shape  by  using  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  graduated  loops  for  the  petals  and 
an  oval  center  in  place  of  round.  This 
last  grouping  Avas  made  of  light  floAvers — 
from  cast-off  “undies”  and  stocking  legs 
— on  a  background  of  clipped  dark  blue. 

My  way  of  working  is  to  draw  in  a 
number  of  flowers,  placing  them  at  the 
proper  distances  (they  can  easily  be 
gauged  by  eye)  then  fill  in  and  clip  the 
centers  and  seAv  the  petals  in  place  as 
the  spirit  moves  me. 

The  finished  product  is  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable  for  a  chair  seat  or  back,  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  for  a  serviceable  rug, 
dainty  enough — provided  the  material  has 
been  carefully  selected — for  a  cushion 
that  will  stand  hard  usage  and  retain  its 
good  looks  indefinitely.  It  is  the  spee¬ 
diest  Ava.v  I  know  of  to  cover  a  section 
of  burlap  and  convert  it  from  a  prosaic 
feed-bag  to  an  attractive  bit  of  home 
furnishing.  clair  green. 


Candies  Are  Real  Gloom 
Chasers 

EArer  see  anyone  say  “no”  when  offered 
a  dish  of  homemade  condy?  Is  there 
anything  that  could  give  more  cheer  to  a 
family  group?  For  something  one  can 
find  right  in  the  house  as  near  as  the  pan¬ 
try,  it's  the  jolliest  pick-me-up  for  all, 
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from  oldest  to  youngest.  It  looks  good, 
tastes  good,  and  is  100  per  cent  Avhole- 
some.  We  do  know  just  what  it  is  made 
of  and,  best  of  all,  it  is  such  fun  making 
it.  We  watch  it  to  see  Iioav  mony  more 
minutes  before  Ave  may  safely  reckon  on 
its  being  done  and  cooled  enough  to  “sam¬ 
ple.”  Hoav  lucky  all  Ave  of  the  farms  are ! 
Hoav  many  blessings  Ave  have  that  are 
denied  city  folks;  fresh  fruits,  vegetables 
right  out  of  the  garden,  our  own  nut 
trees,  fields,  floAvers,  trees,  woods,  birds 
and  all  the  good  times  and  outdoor  fun. 
But  it’s  the  fun  of  candy-making  Ave  are 
thinking  of  just  now,  and  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  try  some  of  these? 

Remember  those  big  pink  peppermints 
such  as  Grandmother  used  to  take  out  of 
her  pocket?  Well,  this  recipe  should  give 
you  some  “very  like  them.”  First  add 
three  tablespoons  of  hot  water  to  one  cup 
Avhite  sugar,  place  over  fire,  and  after  it 
starts  to  boil  cook  it  for  about  three 
minutes  if  a  medium  hot  fire ;  then  re¬ 
move,  and  stir  in  one-fourth  cup  of  con¬ 
fectioner's  sugar,  five  drops  oil  of  pepper¬ 
mint,  and  enough  coloring  to  give  the  old- 
time  pink  shade.  Drop  from  spoon  tip 
on  buttered  paper. 

Now,  up  attic  to  that  fat  bag  of  nuts 
and  bring  some  down  to  crack  and  pick 
out  for  this  hickorynut  candy  baked  in 
the  oven.  Separate  the  whites  of  three 
fresh  eggs,  and  beat  them  Avell.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  tAA’o  cups  brown  sugar  and  one  of 
white,  gradually  stirring  this  into  the 
egg  whites.  Then  drop  in  one  pint  of 
nutmeats  (making  sure  no  bits  of  shell 
are  hiding  in  ’em).  Mix  all  Avell,  put 
into  a  buttered  shallow  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  18  minutes. 

Old-fashioned  butterscotch  always  gets 
a  full  Arote  with  us.  This  rule  makes  it : 
Boil  together  tAvo  cups  dark  broAvn  sugar, 
one-half  cup  light  molasses,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cider  vinegar,  three-fourths  cup 
butter,  three  tablespoons  boiling  Avater. 
When  a  little  tested  in  cold  water  sIioavs 
the  hard  brittle  stage,  remove  from  fire 
and  stir  in  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one- 
third  teaspoon  baking  soda.  Turn  into 
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buttered  shallow  pans  so  it  will  be  thin. 
Mark  into  squares  before  too  cool. 

Horehound  candy  Ave  always  like,  even 
if  avc  don’t  need  it  for  colds :  Steep  14- 
inch  square  piece  of  pressed  horehound 
(dried  herb  from  the  corner  drug  store) 
10  minutes  in  one  pint  boiling  Avater. 
Strain  through  a  clean  cloth.  Add  three 
cups  brown  sugar  and  tAV7o  pinches  cream 
of  tartar.  Put  over  fire  and  let  boil  un¬ 
til  hard  and  brittle  Avlien  tested  in  cold 
Avater.  Turn  out  on  buttered  tins  and 
Avhen  partly  cool,  mark  with  knife  point. 

And  glazed  orange  slices  taste  as  good 
as  they  sound — and  look  :  Select  SAveet, 
juicy  table  oranges,  remove  peel,  taking 
off  all  bits  of  the  Avhite  inner  part.  Sepa¬ 
rate  carefully  into  perfect  sections,  mak¬ 
ing  tiny  slits  with  a  sharp  knife  point  to 
remove  any  seeds.  Prepare  a  syrup 
using  tAAro  cups  hot  Avater  and  a  pound  of 
white  sugar,  boiling  it  until  a  bit  dropped 
into  cold  Avater  becomes  hard.  Remove 
from  fire  and  deftly  dip  in  each  slice  of 
orange  so  its  Avhole  surface  gets  coated, 
then  lift  not  on  to  a  sieve  placed  over  a 
large  plate  so  that  any  excess  syrup  may 
drain  away  and  be  saved.  When  cold 
they  Avill  have  a  hard  glaze. 

Any  sort  of  cocoanut  candy  is  bound 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Bride’s  Bouquet. — This  pattern  is  also  called  the 
Nosegay  Quilt.  It  is  very  pretty  made  up  in 
one  plain  color  and  one  print,  or  assorted  prints 
are  used.  Many  quilt  makers  choose  this  to  use 
up  scraps  about  the  home.  The  one  shown  in 
the  picture  was  made  of  plain  green  gingham 
for  the  flower  holder,  and  the  five  squares  at 
tips  of  the  bouquet,  with  three  prints  and 
white.  It  is  perhaps  fully  as  beautiful  with  all 
the  points  made  of  selected  prints.  The  blocks 
are  joined  so  the  bouquets  will  stand  upward 
on  each  side  of  the  quilt,  or  they  may  extend 
from  foot  of  bed  to  the  head.  Price  of  any 
quilt  pattern  15  cents,  any  two  for  25  cents. 
Quilt  pattern  catalog,  15  cents.  Address  all 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

to  be  good  ;  you  will  like  these  cocoanut 
squares :  Stir  three-fourths  cup  of  fresh 
milk  into  two  cups  white  sugar,  put  it  on 
to  heat  and  let  boil  until  it  thickens. 
Then  stir  into  it  one  cup  shredded  cocoa- 
nut,  mixing  it  through  evenly.  Turn  in¬ 
to  a  buttered  pan  and  cut  into  squares 
before  it  gets  too  cool. 

All  peanut  candies  are  high  in  food 
values  and  taste  so  good.  This  calls  for 
sugar  and  Ave’ll  name  it  “easy  peanut 
candy Measure  tAvo  cups  Avhite  sugar 
into  a  saucepan,  place  over  the  fire  and 
stir  all  the  time  until  it  is  melted.  Then 
drop  in  quickly  one  cup  of  peanut  halves, 
and  remove  to  a  buttered  pan  to  cool. 

Peanut  dollars  Ave  may  have  even 
though  the  other  kind  is  not  so  plenty. 
Here’s  how  :  Sift  together  five  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  general  purpose  flour  and  one 
cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Beat  the  Avhitos 
of  tAvo  fresh  eggs  and  combine  all.  Fine¬ 
ly  chop  enough  shelled  peanuts  to  meas¬ 
ure  one  level  cup,  and  stir  in.  Place  a 
buttered  paper  in  a  shallow  pan  and 
drop  in  enough  at  a  time  to  make  the  size 
of  dollars  when  done.  Bake  to  a  light 
brown  in  oven  about  325  to  350  degrees. 

Molasses  peanut  candy  is  rich,  delicious 
and  “smacking  good.”  This  rule  Avill 
make  you  some  :  Mix  together  two-thirds 
cup  of  good  SAveet  butter,  one  cup  of 
Avhite  sugar  and  one  cup  of  light  mo¬ 
lasses.  Place  over  the  lire  and  cook  un¬ 
til  it  Avill  “thread  off”  when  dropped  from 
a  spoon.  Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in 
one  cup  of  peanut  halves.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  pan  to  harden.. 

Caramelized  peanut  brittle  is  a  quickly 
made  candy  using  sugar :  Heat  two  cups 
of  white  sugar  in  a  frying-pan  to  the 
caramel  stage,  add  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter  and  one-eighth  level  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda.  Beat  rapidly,  then  stir  in 
a  pint  of  halved  peanuts  until  evenly 
distributed,  and  remove  to  a  buttered  pan 
to  cool  and  harden. 

We  mustn’t  leave  out  corn  balls,  for 
they  belong  as  much  to  happy  farm  life 
as  do  candies,  nuts  and  apples :  so  Ave  in¬ 
clude  this  rule  for  making  molasses  corn 
balls :  Use  corn  from  about  three  large 
ears.  Pop  it  over  a  “live”  heat,  finally 
jarring  the  popper  to  shake  any  “old 
maids”  (those  that  refused  to  pop)  to 
the  bottom,  and  turn  the  hot  corn  into 
a  warm  pan,  setting  it  into  the  oven  with 
the  door  left  open.  Mix  one  tablespoon 
cider  vinegar  with  one  cup  of  dark  brown 
sugar,  then  add  one  cup  light  molasses. 
Put  on  and  boil  to  the  candy  stage  or 
until  it  tests  brittle.  Then  take  the  pan 
of  corn  from  the  warm  oven  and  pour 
the  hot  candy  mixture  all  over  it,  stir¬ 
ring  rapidly  to  get  each  kernel  covered 
while  the  mixture  is  hot  and  “runny.” 
(Corn  Avon’t  stick  after  it  cools.)  Form 
into  balls  with  well-buttered  hands  and 
place  on  a  lightly  buttered  platter. 

uiioda  RATE. 
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SUCH  a  statement  means  but  one 
thing  — •  spectacles.  Little  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mary,  doomed  thru  no  fault  of  her 
own,  to  be  thus  handicapped  during  all 
her  future  years.  Millions  of  children, 
boys  and  girls  in  homes  lighted  with 
the  old-style  kerosene  lamp  face  the 
same  fate.  Is  your  child  or  are  your 
children,  straining  their  eyes  nightly 
studying  under  its  reddish  yellow  eye- 
destroying  glow?  If  so,  lose  no  time  in 
providing  your  home  with  an  Aladdin 
Kerosene  Mantle  Lamp.  Its  light  is 
pure  white — next  in  quality  to  sunlight, 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  modern  light  known.  Grown-ups  too 
will  find  it  a  great  comfort,  and  home 
beautifier.  And  remember,  the  cost  of 
one  pair  of  glasses  is  in  most  cases  four 
times  the  cost  of  an  Aladdin.  Play  safe. 


Preserve  Your  Children's 
Eyesight  with 

1 


m\ TE  UOHf 


With  This 

Wonderful 

Nu-Type 

Aladdin 

MANTLE  LAMP 


See  this  amazing  Aladdin  Demonstrated 
at  Your  Dealer 


If  you  do  not  know  your  Aladdin  Dealer  s 
name,  write  us  for  It  and 
Illustrated  circular. 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America 

609  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


CALLOUSES 

GENTLY  FADE  AWAY 

A  new  penetrating  agent,  compounded 
with  thin,  medicated  adhesive  COMF1 - 
TAPE  ends  pain  at  once  .  .  .  quickly 
absorbs  hard  growths  of  Corns,  Callouses, 
Soft  Corns.  No  injury  to  healthy  tissue. 
Does  away  with  tired,  aching,  burning 
feet;  you  walk,  play,  danco  in  comfort. 
Thousands  of  happy  users,  Big  siwol  of  60 
1  square  inches  only  $1  by  mail.  If  not  de- 
/  lighted  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 
Comfi-tape  Lab.,  Dept.  R-l,  Burlington, Vt. 


★  L.  TATRO 

FARM  RADIOS 


6  VO  LT  go 

No  “B”  &  “C**  J 1  # 
Batteries,  lc  a  ^ 

dftv  to  onerate. 


VOLT 


No  "B"  &  **C”  "S  #  Original  Farm  Light 
Batteries,  lc  a  £_  Plant  Kadio  .  .  All 

day  to  operate.  Electric  Operation. 

Send  for  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer  and  Free  Plans  for  Making 
Wind  Power  Battery  Charger. 

L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Box  25-D  Oocorah,  Iowa 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CIJTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  * 

Address :  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Mats. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book  ‘'How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
"Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  503-Y  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BATHTUBS— SI  9,  Basins— S4. SO,  Sinktubs— S20, 
Toilets— S3. 50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices.  Cat.  FREE 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


t»  A  niin  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargaiu 
V  jlK  |U  V  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  IlllilU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Care  of  Convalescent  Child 

Part  I. 

Convalescence  must  be  happy  if  it  is 
to  be  a  complete  success.  The  child’s  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mother  must  be  kept  at  all  times  right. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  easy  will  depend 
largely  upon  what  has  occurred  during 
the  course  of  the  illness. 

The  child  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been 
indulged  by  those  giving  care.  His  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  condition  have  both  been 
far  from  normal.  It  will  take  time  and 
patience  to  help  him  readjust  himself  to 
his  former  social  relationships  with  the 
world  about  him. 

But  what  of  the  mother?  She.  too, 
has  had  a  difficult  time.  Is  she  ready  to 
face  cheerfully  the  task  of  assisting  the 
child  in  this  readjustment?  That  will 
largely  depend  upon  how  she  has  con¬ 
served  her  strength  in  the  preceding  days. 
Wise,  indeed,  was  that  mother  who  said 
to  the  Visiting  Nurse — “I  borrowed  the 
money  to  hire  a  dependable  houseworker 
so  that  I  could  give  Billy  the  care  that 
he  needed  and  keep  myself  rested  as 
well.”  This  mother  had  recognized  the 
importance  of  keeping  both  well  and 
cheerful.  To  do  all  the  work  and  give 
nursing  care  in  addition  would  have  been 
a  great  strain.  A  houseworker  was 
cheaper  than  a  nurse,  so  the  housekeeper 
was  engaged. 

How  long  must  one  expect  it  to  take  a 
boy  or  girl  to  recover  fully  from  an  ill¬ 
ness?  Of  course  that  depends  upon  a 
great  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  many  children  are  allowed  to  return 
to  their  play  or  their  school  work  far  too 
soon.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  in 
early  adult  life  many  a  man  and  a  wom¬ 
an  finds  strength  insufficient  to  carry  the 
daily  load.  Tuberculosis  may  develop; 
there  may  be  heart  murmur;  there  may  be 
any  one  of  a  number  of  conditions  trace¬ 
able  to  a  hastened  convalescence. 

The  family  physician  is  the  only  one 
who  can  decide  how  long  the  care  must 
take.  Deciding  factors  include  the  type 
of  the  disease,  its  severity,  the  danger  or 
existence  of  complications,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral.  normal  strength  of  the  child. 

But  what  if  the  doctor  has  said :  “Well, 
Johnnie  is  doing  nicely,  I  won't  need  to 
see  him  again.  Keep  him  home  for  an¬ 
other  couple  of  weeks.  Have  him  rest 
once  or  twice  every  day ;  don't  let  him 
over-exercise ;  be  sure  he  gets  plenty  of 
sleep.” 

What  will  a  mother  do  then?  Johnnie 
is,  of  course.  •  very  happy.  "The  doctor 
will  not  come  again  !  Hurray !”  thinks 
the  child  to  himself.  “I  will  do  as  I 
please !”  And  he  tries  out  this  idea. 
Other  boys  come  to  call.  He  gets  very 
excited.  Rest  periods  are  neglected.  He 
runs  and  jumps  about.  He  may  have  a 
relapse ;  on  the  other  hand  he  may  not, 
but  instead  he  may  be  building  up  for  his 
future  a  lowered  resistance  to  all  kinds 
of  disease  and  a  heart  which  will  give 
him  trouble. 

Why  does  this  happen?  Because,  all 
too  often,  parents  falter  and  fall.  They 
love  their  children.  The  nearness  to 
death  has  seemed  to  increase  this  deep 
love.  It  is  hard  to  refuse  them  their 
wishes.  “Maybe  the  doctor  was  wrong. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  do  Johnnie  a 
great  deal  more  good  to  get  out  and  run 
about.  Naturally  he  does  not  want  to 
come  in  for  an  afternoon  nap."  And  so 
the  parents  reason  or  “rationalize”  until 
doctor's  orders  are  at  first  defied,  then 
forgotten. 

If  a  child  of  school  age  apparently 
fully  recovers  from  a  seemingly  slight  ill¬ 
ness  and  is  allowed  to  return  to  school 
the  danger  is  great.  Take,  for  example, 
a  case  of  simple  tonsillitis.  It  may  not 
last  long ;  it  may  not  be  very  severe. 
But  the  deadly  poisons  from  these  dis¬ 
eased  tonsils  stay  in  the  body  for  a  long¬ 
time.  Rest,  good  food  and  sunshine,  are 
needed  for  weeks  in  order  to  complete 
convalescence. 

Children  do  become  restless  after  an 
illness.  When  lying  in  bed  or  sitting  up 
in  a  chair  strength  seems  to  be  limitless, 
and  so — “Why  the  confinement?”  they 
ask.  Having  become  rather  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  own  way  because  grown-ups 
"could  not  refuse”  convalescents  may  beg 
for  things  which  they  should  not  have. 
They  must  he  gently,  but  firmly,  refused 
them.  They  must  be  weaned  from  the 
sick-room  indulgence.  To  do  this  calls 
for  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Mothers  should  try  to  win  the  chil¬ 
dren's  co-operation.  If  a  boy  or  a  girl  is 
old  enough  to  understand  he  or  she  may 
be  told  that  there  are  certain  rules  of 
health  which  must  be  followed,  that  if 
these  rules  are  not  followed  a  penalty 
will  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  penalty  may 
mean  a  return  to  bed  and  a  repetition  of 
the  confinement.  Not  as  a  punishment 
which  a  father  or  mother  wilil  inflict,  but 
one  which  Mother  Nature  herself  metes 
out  to  those  who  disobey  her  laws. 

The  child  and  his  mother  can  plan  each 
day  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  most  conducive  to  recovery’s  speed 
and  permanency.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  let  nothing  upset  the  routine 
and,  at  the  same  time,  emotional  upsets 
must  he  carefully  avoided.  This  will  not 
be  easy.  Small  children,  and  the  large 
ones  as  well,  rebel  against  regulations, 
and  often  believe  that  their  judgment  is 


better  than  that  of  anyone  else.  This  is 
true  especially  of  those  who  have  been 
humored  and  indulged  throughout  a  long 
illness.  Tact,  infinite  patience,  love,  but 
love  rightly  directed,  will  help  solve  the 
problem.  Next  time  we  will  tell  how  to 
plan  the  convalescent  child's  day. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  E.  N. 


Calvin  Coolidge  Tomato 
Marmalade 

Four  quarts  whole  tomato  (ripe),  three 
oranges,  two  lemons,  one-half  ounce  cin¬ 
namon  stick,  one-fourth  ounce  whole 
cloves.  Blanch  tomatoes  in  boiling  water 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


582  —  Tailored  S\ 
This  style  is 
signed  in  sizes 
16,  18  years.  36. 
and  40-in.  bust  me 
ure.  Size  16  requi 
4  yds.  of  39-in.  r 
terial  with  1%  y 
of  39-in.  lining.  1 
cents. 


650  —  Two  -  piece 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years.  36.  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
4  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  V2  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


756  —  Jaunty  School 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35  -  in,  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


729  —  A  Youthful 
Mode.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3\<z  yds.  of  39-in, 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


for  one  minute  and  peel.  Slice  in  a  large 
shallow  kettle.  Slice  the  oranges  and 
lemons  very  thin  and  then  quarter  slices. 
Pour  off  one-half  juice  of  tomato  and 
weigh.  Add  granulated  sugar  of  equal 
weight  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
oranges  and  lemons,  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Stir  often  to  prevent  burning.  Boil 
rapidly  at  first  and  then  boil  at  a  lower 
temperature.  It  is  best  to  make  just  the 
quantity  given  at  a  time.  The  above 
recipe  was  mude  every  year  by  a  woman 
in  Massachusetts  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  to  the  President.  l.  m.  w. 


Thousand  Island  Pickle 

Four  quarts  cucumbers,  peeled  and 
sliced,  one  quart  sliced  onions,  one  pint 
vinegar.  1%  teaspoons  turmeric  powder, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons  cel¬ 
ery  seed.  Boil  onions  in  water  until  ten¬ 
der,  then  drain.  Add  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  the  onions,  boil  five  minutes,  then 
seal  in  preserve  jars. 


A  man’s  work  coat  labeled  JACKET 
OF  ALL  TRADES.  A  Boy’s  Sport  Coat 
labeled  WINJAC.  A  child’s  all-over 
garment  labeled  SNO  WIN. 

Three  garments  made  of  this  type  of  fabric 
(Bruin  Cloth)  which  has  a  tough  knitted 
cotton  outer  surface  and  an  interlocked, 
deep,  soft,  all  wool  inner  lining  which  can¬ 
not  separate  or  pull  loose.  These  garments 
are  wind  and  water  resistant.  Warm,  with¬ 
out  excessive  weight.  Elastic  and  comfort¬ 
able  because  they  are  knitted.  They  are 
well  made.  Every  seam  sewn  with  four  ply 
thread  and  taped. 

Write  us  today  for  free  illustrated 
folder,  samples  of  fabric  and  price 
list.  Look  for  the  above  names  on 
the  sewn-in  labels.  They  are  your 
protection  against  substitutes. 

Don’t  buy  an  imitation. 

WINSHIP,  BOIT  &  CO.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Please  send  illustrated  folder,  sample  fabric, 
price  list. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . ... 

B-N.-Y.  ID 

- 

For  Bad  Cough, 

Mix  This  Better 
Remedy,  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  ready-made  medicine. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


TiirtisNight  Air  Into 

1U*Bright  light  / 

Amazing,  scientific  discovery 
revolutionizes  home  lighting 
industry!  Totally  dark  XT 

^ ,  .  room  can  now  be  (  rV 
ooded  with  300  Candle  Power  of 
rilliant,  soft,  white  light,  utiliz- 
ig  96%  free  air  and  only  4% 
ommon  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Re¬ 
laces  oil  wick  lamps.  Gives  20 
imes  more  lightat  half  the  cost!  - 

low  Available  For  ff: 

righting  Every  Home 

'his  startling  invention  has  been  built  into  a  line 

f  beautifully  colored  Art  Lamps  forthe  home,  whlchare  now 
aady  for  general  distribution  at  a  price  anyone  can  afford  to  pay. 

Vrite  quick  for  30  Day  Home  Trial 

am  willing  to  send  one  of  these  Lamps  for30  days*  trial, 
r  even  to  give  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each  local- 
v  who  will  help  me  introduce  it.  Send  in  your  name  today  — - 

rAgents  Wanted 


ow  you  can  get  me  *  ■  o  ~  — -  — 

gency  and  without  experience  or  capital  make  BIG 

P  Ctoaco  Inuantnr  71 A  QtoPCA  Rlrlff  * 


_  MONEY. 


3  Doses  of  Foley’s 

Loosens  Cough 


Proof ! 

“Foley’s  is 
worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  case 
of  coughs  from 
colds.  Will  not 
be  without  it.” 
Mrs.  N.  Deaver. 


„  HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  ■—  Loosens  the 
Tickle  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young— during  day 
or  night — you  can  safely  rely 
on  Foley's  Honey  and.  Tar  for 
Quickest  results.  Coughs  due 
to  colds  may  get  serious  fast, 
don’t  delay.  Get  genuine 
FOLEY’S  today-refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes,  Sold  everywhere. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 


I  have  a  judgment  against  a  man  and 
lie  refuses  to  pay  it.  He  doesn't  own 
any  property,  but  I  know  he  is  working 
and  getting  a  salary.  Can  I  attach  his 
salary?  a.  s.  v. 

New  York. 

Yes,  you  can.  Under  the  New  York 
law  you  can  obtain  a  garnishee  order 
from  the  court,  directed  to  the  employer 
of  your  debtor.  This  order  commands  the 
employer  to  pay  over  to  you  or  the  sheriff 
10  per  cent  of  the  man’s  weekly  salary  in 
excess  of  $12  a  week. 

The  fact  that  a  debtor  receives  his 
compensation  on  a  commission  or  a  profit- 
percentage  basis  makes  no  difference.  So 
long  as  it  is  compensation,  garnishment 
proceedings  will  produce  results. 

If  the  employer  refuses  to  pay  the  re¬ 
quired  percentage,  the  creditor  can  take 
action  directly  against  the  employer. 
Often  an  employer  will,  by  agreement 
with  the  debtor,  reduce  liis  weekly  salary 
to  $12  or  less;  in  which  case,  the  creditor 
can  claim  fraud  and  force  the  employer  to 
pay  the  previous  salary,  or  at  least  a 
reasonable  compensation,  which  he  can 
then  garnish. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany.  X.  Y..  held  a  bond  for 
.Telliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  who  were  formerly 
commission  merchants  at  2S4  Washing¬ 
ton  St..  New  York.  This  bond  expired 
June  30,  1933.  Creditors  who  shipped 
prior  to  that  date  and  have  not  been  paid 
in  full  may  present  their  claims  to  the 
department.  For  this  purpose  write  the 
department  at  Albany  for  the  necessary 
blanks  on  which  to  present  the  claims 
for  losses  and  tile  same  before  November 
1,  1934. 


The  Silver  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  Inc., 
former  commission  merchants  of  49 
Thompson  Ave.,  West  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket.  New  York  City,  have  failed  to  make 
proper  accounting  for  produce  consigned 
to  them  to  be  sold  on  commission.  Any 
consignor  creditors  who  have  not  been 
paid  in  full  for  all  produce  consigned  to 
the  above  commission  merchants  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1934,  should  so 
advise  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  at  once.  Forms  for  execution 
in  presenting  claims  against  the  above 
commission  merchants  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  State  Office  Building,  Al¬ 
bany,  X'.  Y.,  and  same  must  be  tiled  with 
the  Commissioner  before  November  1, 
1934.  Only  claims  will  be  allowed  for 
produce  shipped  prior  to  June  30,  1934, 
but  such  claims  should  be  tiled  promptly. 


Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  rapid 
settlement  of  my  refund  by  the  plant 
company.  Knowing  that  you  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  payment  for  your  trouble  the  least 
I  can  offer  you  is  the  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as 
soon  as  same  expires,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  w.  l. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  us  to  be  able  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  an  account, 
and  we  count  it  full  payment  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  service  for  one  of 
our  friends. 


I  was  interviewed  by  two  able  salesmen 
concerning  a  very  modern  cash  register 
which  had  itemized  keys  for  articles  that 
I  sell  here  in  my  business.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  machine  got  the  better  of  my 
judgment  concerning  the  price  I  was  to 
pay  for  said  machine  which  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $300.  I  did  sign  a  contract  in  the 
form  of  an  order,  and  did  pay  $15  down 
on  account.  I  now  realize  that  my  haste 
in  selecting  such  an  expensive  machine 
was  not  at  all  business-like,  judging  from 
the  present  size  of  my  business,  and  I 
immediately  canceled  the  order,  willing 
even  to  count  the  $15  as  ‘‘gone.”  Upon 
return  mail  I  received  a  reply  stating 
that  I  was  compelled  to  receive  said  cash 
register  even  against  my  will  Is  this 
legal,  or  can  such  an  article  be  forced 
upon  me?  J.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  concern  cannot  force  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  i*egister,  but  if  they  ship  it  and 
you  refuse  it  they  can  refuse  to  accept 
the  return  of  it,  and  it  will  be  sold  for 
charges.  Then  the  company  may  demand 
payment  from  you. 


Monroe  Green,  successor  to  National 
Rabbit  Institute,  of  Arcadia,  Calif.,  sell¬ 
ing  courses  of  instruction  in  raising  and 
breeding  rabbits,  asserted  that  rabbits 
could  be  raised  for  profit.  “Earn  $1,000 
to  $5,000  a  year,”  he  advertised,  alleging 
that  “proved  successful  methods  show  you 
quickly  and  easily  how  to  make  $1  to  $3 
every  hour  of  spare  time.”  Green  agreed 
to  cease  advertising  that  probable  earn¬ 
ings  of  prospective  students  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  average  amount  earned  by 
competent  rabbit-raisers  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  the  business,  and  that  any 
person  is  a  member  of  his  advisory  board 
unless  such  person  actually  is  engaged  in 
certain  advisory  capacities.  —  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

We  are  glad  the  government  is  taking 
a  hand  in  weeding  out  the  exaggeration 
in  these  extravagant  advertisements. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  two  men 
who  are  working  this  section  selling 
Oklahoma  Oil  Royalties  for  oil  companies 
which  they  claim  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
Standard  Oil.  They  want  to  trade  me 
Oil  Royalties  for  some  good  securities 
that  I  own.  Now  I  have  no  faith  in 
them  or  their  Oil  Royalties  and  am  not 
going  to  do  business  with  them,  but  would 
ask  if  you  think  I  am  right.  w.  L.  k. 

New  York. 

We  most  emphatically  would  not  ex¬ 
change  an  investment  that  is  paying  a 
dividend  for  another  security  about  which 
there  is  a  possible  doubt. 

A  man  claiming  to  be  Frank  Folm- 
sliee.  antique  dealers.  Manchester,  N.  II., 
purchased  several  things  of  me.  lie 
raised  price  on  old  sofa  $5  if  I  would  let 
him  take  an  old  chest,  lie  paid  me  $1.50 
and  would  be  back  the  next  week  and  pay 
for  sofa  and  bureau  and  take  them,  bring¬ 
ing  me  another  bureau  to  use  in  its  place. 
He  promised  several  things  like  this  to 
the  neighbors,  took  small  stuff  and  would 
return  for  the  larger  things.  This  was 
in  June.  Letters  addressed  to  him  are 
returned.  He  got  my  chest  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  would  take  the  sofa, 
etc.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  trace 
him  or  help  me?  He  had  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  license  plates  on  liis  car.  c.  T. 

New  York. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  this  party, 
but  if  any  of  our  readers  has  his  address, 
we  should  like  to  have  it.  If  not,  we 
hope  the  record  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  our  subscriber’s  experience. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  regarding 
a  power  of  attorney.  Has  the  attorney 
the  right  to  possess  the  bank  books  and 
safety  deposit  box  keys?  Also  can  lie 
transfer  money  that  is  recorded  on  the 
books  from  one  bank  to  another  without 
the  owner’s  knowledge  or  permission,  and 
has  the,,  owner  a  right  to  draw,  on  his  oi¬ 
lier  own  account  without  consulting  the 
attorney,  and  ,  to  spend  the,  money  so 
drawn  for  their  pleasure  or  comfort? 

New  York.  z.  n. 

A  person  acting  under  a  power  of  at¬ 
torney  can  do  only  what  the  power  of  at¬ 
torney  specifically  authorizes  him  to  do. 
If  he  does  more,  the  owner  can  sue  him 
for  conversion  of  his  property.  By  giv¬ 
ing  a  power  of  attorney,  a  person  does 
not  deprive  himself  of  any  rights  over 
his  own  property.  He  can  exercise  them 
as  always,  in  addition  to  which  the  at¬ 
torney-in-fact  has  his  specific  powers  and 
duties  over  the  same  property.  A  power  of 
attorney  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

A  real  estate  broker  was  hired  to  sell 
a  piece  of  property.  One  of  his  clients 
went  and  saw  the  place,  agreed  to  buy 
and  paid  a  deposit.  Before  contract  was 
signed,  however,  the  seller  returned  the 
deposit,  made  up  his  mind  not  to  sell. 
Can  the  broker  collect  liis  commission? 

New  York.  c.  j.  N. 

An  owner  of  a  farm  lists  it  with  an 
agent,  and  he  brings  a  party  but  cannot 
get  him  anywhere  near  the  listed  price 
and  they  leave.  One  year  later  the  same 
party  conies  back  and  wants  to  buy  but 
not  through  the  agent.  If  the  owner 
takes  it  out  of  the  agent’s  bands  30  da>.3 
before  he  sells,  can  the  agent  collect  his 
commission?  Understand,  I  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  underhanded  or  wrong, 
but  the  agent  could  not  get  within  $1,000 
of  the  listed  price.  J.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

The  law  considers  that  a  broker  has 
earned  his  commission  when  he  brings  the 
buyers  and  seller  to  an  agreement  on  all 
the  necessary  terms.  If  the  seller  decides 
arbitrarily  not  to  go  through  with  the 
deal,  that  is  not  considered  the  fault  of 
the  broker,  and  he  can  still  collect  his 
commission  from  the  seller. 

The  second  case,  however,  presents  a 
different  situation.  There  the  agent 
brought  the  parties  together  but  they  did 
not  agree  on  the  terms.  If.  one  year 
later,  the  buyer  and  seller  come  to  an 
agreement  without  any  additional  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  broker,  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  could  satisfactorily  establish  his 
right  to  claim  any  commission. 


To  those  who  are 


if  you  are  using  Creamatine  L  wish  you  would  do 
me  a  favor  —  I  wish  when  you  meet  your  neighbors 
at  the  creamery,  or  anywhere  else,  you  would  tell 
them  your  experience  with  Creamatine  and  how 
much  it  is  increasing  your  milk  check. 

I  tell  them  about  the  increases  iu  percent  of  butterfat 
and  volume  of  milk  which  others  are  getting  hut 
some  of  them  dou’t  believe  me  —  they  think  I  am 
just  trying  to  sell  them  feed,  but  they  will  believe 
you  for  they  will  know  you  are  simply  trying  to  help 
them. 

It  is  true  I  am  auxious  to  sell  feed,  that  is  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  want  to  succeed  just  as  you  want  to  make 
your  dairy  pay  —  hut  I  learned  from  my  father  that 
the  best  way  to  make  a  feed  business  pay  is  to  help 
our  customers  get  more  from  using  the  feed. 

That’s  why  I  am  so  interested  in  seeing  you  make  a 
profit  in  using  Creamatine  and  why  I  wish  you  would 
do  me  the  favor  of  telling  your  neighbors  about  it. 


President 


TIOG A-EM  1*1  II E  FEE l»  MILES,  Inc. 


Waverly,  N.  V. 


trie  clipper  has  powerful  motor  StewarT 
inside  the  handle.  Clips  cows,  ELECTRIC 
horses,  mules.  Clips  fast.  Easy-  p  ■  i  r»  «•  n  CTCD 
to-use.  Ball-bearing.  Complete  IsLIrlVIAol  tit 
With  20-f  t.  rubber  Covered  Cord  With  Universal  Motor 
and  unbreakable  socket  plug.  Stewart  hand  power 
No.  1  Clipper  only  $12.50.  At  your  dealers  or  send 
$2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  free  complete 
Stewart  catalog  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5593  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
44  Years  Making  Quality  Products.  , 


WAGON  MAN 

—We  F  rnish  Capital— 

A  large,  responsible,  successful,  45-year-old  company 
makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  and  ambitious  men. 
Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent,  big-paying  business 
which  you  own  ami  control  for  yourself. 

Invest  no  capital  in  merchandise!  Complete  stock 
of  more  than  170  quality  products  for  farm  and  city 
homes  furnished  on  credit.  You  pay  when  goods  are  sold. 

Become  an  authorized  McConnon  Dealer.  Big  Value 
Combination  Deals  and  fast  selling  Specials  for 
quick  sales  and  profits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
good  living  and  extra  money  to  save  each  week.  Those 
iirst  to  write  will  be  given  first  consideration. 

Write  McConnon  &  Company,  "The  House  of 
Friendly  Service”,  DeskszKD  Winona,  Minnesota. 


The  closer  skimming  American 
pay3  for  itself  in  extra  cream 
you  get.  Stainless  steel  cones 
and  other  new  features  origi¬ 
nated  by  American  I 

>  REASONS  WHY 
Gets  all  the  cream— Easier  to  turn 
—Easier  to  clean— Costs  less,  lasts 
longer.  12  months  to  pay. 

Free  Trial  Offer— Fully  Guaranteed 
Write  for  free  catalog,  details  of 
trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


Dept.  10  K 


Bainbridye,  N.  Y. 


*18.75 

200  lb  Capacity 


i 


.a 


FOR 

50  YEARS 
MARUFACTURERS 
OF  BARR 
EQUIPMEHT 


Complete  Barn  Hardware,  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens.  Water  Bowls,  Door 
Hangers,  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Carriers, 
Tracks,  Ventilators,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Complete  plans  for  building  or  re¬ 
modeling.  Write  Dept.  R-13. 


Edmonds'  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30ih  Si..  New  York 


PLYMOUTH 

c4£s  FREE! 


ALSO  394 
CASH  AWARDS 


FOR^FUR  SHIPPERS 


Let  Sears  act  as  your  agent,  helping  you 
to  get  full  market  value  for  your  furs.  In 
addition,  you  may  earn  a  F  REE  Plymouth 
Sedan  or  one  or  more  of  394  cash  awards 
in  Sears  6th  National  Fur  Show!  FREE 
new  “Tips  to  Trappers”  booklet  explains 
ail.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 

Chicago — Philadelphia- — Kansas  City 
Memphis — Dallas — Seattle 

82 R2f7 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  "Tips 
to  Trappers.” 


Name . 


Postoffice . State .  .  . 

Rural  Route . Box  No. 

Street  Address . . 


82R24I 


POPCORN  WANTED 

Manufacturer  wants  to  buy  popcorn 
direct  from  growers  for  cash.  Any 
quantity.  Large  corn  preferred.  Send 
samples  wTith  prices  and  quantities. 

A.  A.  WALTER  &  CO.,  13  So.  Lansing  St., 
Albany,  New  York 


DEAN’S  PURE  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

FROM  THE  MILL  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY  MAIL. 

Packed  in  5,  10  or  20-lb.  bags. 

PURE  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR  4  CENTS  per  LB. 
PREPARED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR  6  CENTS  per  LB. 

Postage  extra.  Orders  filled  promptly  on  receipt  of 
money  order  or  check. 

CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  from  Reliable  Company  finest  obtainable  long, 
red  leaf  chewing  or  mellow,  easy  burning  smoking, 

5  pounds  either,  only  $1  postpaid.  Ordinary  grades, 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Our  guarantee 
hold— 100%  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  money  hack. 

STANDARD  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


COLORED  ENLARGEMENT  WITH  EACH  FILM  DE¬ 
VELOPED — a  prorfessional  enlargement  painted  in  oils 
and  eight  Gloss-tone  prints,  DeLuxe  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade,  25c.  Super  Quality — Speedy  Ser¬ 
vice — Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

LA  CROSSE  FILM  CO..  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wi,i. 


Films  developed  an  y  size  25c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  828,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Radio  B  Batteries , 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.'  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  lLlilCu  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co..  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  eo<-  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY  33  E.  GIRARD  BLVO.  KENMORE,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  EXPERIMENT  on  RAZOR  BLADES 

Guaranteed,  latest  single,  or  double  edge  blue,  ten  regu¬ 
lar  ih  cent  packages.  '>0  blades.  $  1 .00;  half  deal  60  cents, 
prepaid.  NOEL  LeVASSEUR,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


RESTAURANT  COMPANY  WILL  BUY 
ICOO  OR  MORE  BUSHELS  BALDWIN  APPLES. 

State  lowest  price.  RIKER  RESTAURANT  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  INC.,  7th  Ave.  &.  Christopher  St..  New  York. 


E/vn  Coin  Farms  and  suburban  homes  near  Trenton, 
rill  aalc  Princeton  and  historic  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing  $3,000  and  up.  C.  E.  Palmatier,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


TRAPS,  TRAP,  TAGS.  Snares.  Scents:  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
COMPANY,  Department  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  MAINE 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  Ad^M£iave 

W.  L.  MITCHELL  CO.  -  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


WANTED  —  Cider  apples,  carload  or  small  lots. 

REYNOLDS  CIDER  MILL,  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


For  One  Dollar 

ALPHA  SALES 


50  wonderful  two-edge  Safety 
Razor  Blades  sent  prepaid. 

DEPT.,  Box  398,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Oats  Straw 


AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car¬ 
loads.  James  K-  Haute,  Jr.,Cobleskill.NT*Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  housekeeper,  orderly 
and  excellent  plain  cook;  must  love  country 
and  take  interest  in  work  and  home.  BOX  229, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


QUIET,  CLEAN.  Protestant  cook -housekeeper, 
pleasant,  heated  room:  two  adults:  country; 
no  laundry:  stale  references,  very  lowest  wage. 
BOX  30,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


ABLE  WORKMAN  as  working  manager;  experi¬ 
enced,  competent,  capable,  best  reference;  on 
poultry  farm;  $15  month.  Write  FARRELL 
HOPKINS,  Juliustown  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ON  DAIRY  farm  single  man  around 
30;  must  be  experienced  milker  and  of  good 
habits;  wages  $30  per  month  with  good  board 
and  room:  give  age,  experience  and  copies  of 
references  as  4  ability  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8399,  cue  Rural  New-York  ■. 


YOUNG  GIRL*  assist  housework,  family  adults. 

\V.  T.  CORBETT,  94  Grand  Ave.,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED.  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  poul- 
tryiuan.  teamster:  honest,  reliable:  board,  $8 
month.  GENE  HEALEY.  Gen.  Del.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework:  give  age.  re¬ 
ligion  and  salary  expected.  R.  IV .  BL  RNS, 
153  John  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  on  shares:  good 
land  and  best  market.  COOPER,  291  Ever¬ 
green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Girl  for  general  housework;  two 
adults,  two  children:  must  love  children;  $25 
month.  MRS.  E.  P.  SMITH.  170  Windsor  Ave., 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  who  wishes  good  home  in  family 
of  two  for  general  housework :  salary  $15  per 
month.  MABEL  PIl’lTONE,  1055  West  11th, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WHO  wishes  good  home,  light  house¬ 
work:  must  be  trustworthy,  pleasant  disposi¬ 
tion:  small  salary.  YEAPLE,  Box  226,  New 
Paltss,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work,  milking; 

wages  $20  per  month,  board,  room,  washing. 
G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANT  STRONG,  nice  girl  for  housework,  fond 
of  children  and  dogs;  hard  work  but  good 
home,  $20  monthly  start:  write  stating  age.  etc. 
MRS.  BORIS  SAMSONOFF,  R.  F.  D.,  Mt.  Kiseo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  general  good  home, 
two  children.  SPIEGLER,  1106  Ave.  R, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical,  honest  and  courteous,  col¬ 
lege  training,  excellent  references;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  thorough,  practical 
experience;  sober,  handy;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  AMERICAN,  wish  position;  honest, 
dependable;  cook,  serve,  general  housework; 
gardener,  plain  carpenter,  repairs,  handy;  good 
references.  G.  BROWNELL,  Gen.  Del.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  NURSE,  cook,  housekeeper,  de¬ 
sires  work.  ADVERTISER  8391,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire  position 
November  15,  small  estate,  institution,  small 
farm,  dairy,  drive  car;  wife  first-class  cook, 
housekeeper;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8392,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  American  man,  age  58, 
understands  cows,  horses,  general  farming  and 
some  poultry;  good  home,  small  wages,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  E.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Mellenville.  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  WORKING  herdsman,  single,  will 
be  open  for  position:  take  full  charge;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  8393,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWISS-AMERICAN,  married,  no  children,  seeks 
position  as  dairyman  or  watchman,  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred;  best  of  references:  write  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  BOX  93,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  DAIRYMAN,  with  the  experience. 

energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise;  40  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  efficient,  economical,  dependa¬ 
ble.  up-to-date  and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER 
8395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  and  general  farm¬ 
er,  desires  position;  married,  sober;  last  place 
seven  years:  references;  have  boy  10,  girl  IS. 
ADVERTISER  8396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  STRICTLY  sober  and  reliable, 
middle-aged  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  business  and  always  attends  to  it.  wants  job. 
ADI  ERTISER  8397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  62,  CARETAKER  place  for  Winter;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  work  private  place,  board  self; 
living  wage,  prospect  of  home.  ADVERTISER 
8400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  PRACTICAL,  reliable,  42.  mar¬ 
ried,  Cornell  training,  17  years’  experience, 
can  handle  any  size  plant;  salary  or  take  fully 
equipped,  stocked  farm  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAX,  single,  experienced,  wants 
farm  work;  share  or  wages;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  available;  quiet,  efficient 
references.  ADVERTISER  8404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  gentleman  in  all 
the  word  implies,  Protestant,  wants  light  work 
for  home  with  good  family;  would  pay  part  if 
hot  enough  work  for  board  in  satisfactory  home; 
Write  fully.  AD\  ERTISER  8405,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Housekeeper’s  position;  splendid 
manager,  excellent  cook:  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8407,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  housekeeper  by  middle- 
aged  woman.  Protestant;  excellent  cook,  neat- 
reference.  ADVERTISER  8409,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  35.  good  milker, 
willing  worker,  handy;  no  liquor,  tobacco; 
please  state  particulars,  wages.  R.  HAYNES, 
Phoenicia,  N.  Y. 


LAND  CLEARING  work  or  helper  on  farm  or 
estate,  vegetable  gardener  in  season.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  desires  position;  four  years  at 
general  farm  repairing;  also  carpenter,  paint¬ 
ing,  papering;  wife  work  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QI  IET,  REFINED,  single.  American  Protestant, 
desires  work  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm  or 
gentleman’s  or  woman’s  estate;  life  experience; 
reliable,  trustworthy.  BOX  274,  Southboro, 
Mass. 


COUPLE  WOULD  take  care  of  house  Winter 
months:  carpentry,  painting.  ADVERTISER 
S412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  HANDY-MAN,  young,  wishes 
position:  Christian  family  or  company;  drives; 
Scotch-Irish  nationality.  ADVERTISER  8413, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  no  children,  handy-man,  un¬ 
derstands  horses  and  chickens,  drive  any  make 
car^  wife  house-worker;  sober:  references.  AD- 
pV ERTISER  S414,  cate  Rural  New-York  - 

WOULD  LIKE  position  in  charge  of  dairy  farm, 
or  caretaker  on  private  estate;  would  consider 
share  basis:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WHITE  couple  want  work;  woman. 

good  cook,  general  lionseworker;  man.  experi¬ 
enced  chauffeur  and  handy-man:  private  family; 
go  anywhere.  PAUL  TILLMANN,  1034  Fanny 
St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER  FOR  lodge  or  estate,  middle-aged 
American.  FRANK  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


UNEMPLOYED  city  businessman,  40,  linguist. 

Writer.  _  accountant,  world  traveler  desires 
country  life.  Secretary,  auditor,  chauffeur,  etc.; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  837S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PRACTICAL  nurse  wishes 
steady  position.  ADVERTISER  8417.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  WORKER  seeks  employment  with 
private  family,  estate  or  institution:  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8427,  care  Rura'  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  HANDYMAN.,  wishes  position 
anywhere:  good  mechanic.  ADVERTISER 
I  8423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  22, 
desires  position:  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches:  references.  ADVERTISER  8418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  MILKER,  22,  experienced,  desires 
position:  references.  ADYTERTISER  8419,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Caretaker,  farmer, 
poultryman,  estate;  married;  son  willing  as¬ 
sist,  drive.  ADVERTISER  8420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  American,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  position  on  farm:  many  years 
experience;  Poughkeepsie.  ADVERTISER  8421, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONTER,  SINGLE,  experienced,  dependa¬ 
ble,  wants  position;  first-class  teamster,  milk¬ 
er,  dairyman  and  truck-driver;  $10  per  week  with 
found.  ROBERT  MONTEITH,  R.  D.  3,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 


PROTESTANT  BUSINESS  woman,  middle-aged, 
efficient,  adaptable,  wishes  country  employ¬ 
ment,  of  any  nature  except  nursing.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wanting  steady  position, 
dairy  or  poultry  farm  or  caretaker,  small  es¬ 
tate;  experienced,  honest,  willing  worker.  BOX 
101,  Barto,  Pa. 


REFINED  LADY  wishes  position  as  housekeep¬ 
er  in  small  family  or  institution;  good  cook. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SIXTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale:  livestock,  imple¬ 
ments,  car.  crops:  price  $4,500,  cash  $2,000. 
MRS.  LEFXER,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage  on  Lake  Swan,  Melrose, 
Fla.;  hunting,  fishing,  excellent;  electricity, 
bath;  hard  road.  ROBERT  CLARK,  Starke, 
Fla. 


EXCHANGE  140x241  facing  lake  and  highway 
in  Upper  Greenwood  Lake  for  property  near 
highway  in  Westchester  or  Putnam  County. 
MAC  DANIELD,  1619  Boston  Road,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  good  7-room  house,  good 
barn  and  henhouse,  running  water  to  house 
and  trough:  stock  and  tools;  price  $3,000,  $1,000 
down.  J.  H.  RECORD,  Otselic,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  equipped  farm,  option  buy¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  8394,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  eight-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  barn,  large  henhouses, 
electric  incubator.  F.  B.  VAN  ALSTYNE, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  WILL  sacrifice  forty-acre  farm,  half 
clear,  outbuildings,  house,  all  conveniences; 
good  soil.  LAURA  JERRELL.  Rt.  2,  Millville, 
N.  J 


WANTED — Rent,  privilege  buying,  gas  station, 
cabins,  preferably  Route  1.  Maryland.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Carolinas.  WHEAT,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  large  brook, 
State  road,  25  acres.  2.000  layers;  improve¬ 
ments,  good  markets,  particulars,  going  business. 
WM.  BECKER.  New  Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 50-cow.  stock  and  equipped  dairy, 
poultry  and  potato  farm;  best  of  markets. 
Western  New  York;  State  highway;  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  roadside  station;  good  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas.  bath,  furnace,  telephone:  1-3  cash, 
balance  very  easy  terms;  no  agents;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm.  New  York  State,  about 
100  acres,  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  8401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 15  acres,  15  wood  land.  8- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  coops,  milk  house, 
wood  shed;  apple  and  liickorynut  orchard; 
electricity  in;  telephone  available;  good  water; 
good  roads:  good  schools  near;  price  $4,000, 
terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Write  MRS.  BERTHA 
SIMPLE,  Krumville,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


OFFER  AROUND  thousand  dollars  for  small 
farm  near  village.  ADVERTISER  S406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm,  livestock  and  tools 
and  crops;  12  miles  from  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ; 
$7,000.  $4,000  cash.  LESTER  C.  VINAL,  Rt.  2, 
Mareellus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  general  farm.  Jersey  or 
Maryland,  improvements.  ADVERTISER  840S, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


42  ACRES.  2  MILES  town,  good  buildings,  pro¬ 
ductive  land;  unable  to  farm;  $600  cash.  $1700 
mortgage  5%.  JESSE  BARE.  R.  3.  Dover,  Del. 


153-ACRE  DAIRY  farm.  State  road,  50x97  barn 
stone  house,  electricity,  running  water;  $5,000 
H1LEMAN,  R.  3,  Bernville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Acreage  around  20  acres,  half  clear 
some  woods,  on  dirt  road:  cash.  ADVER 
TISER  8415,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIXTY-ACRE  FARM.  20  miles  to  New  York 
City:  excellent  for  market  gardener;  mile 
river-front.  KNAUER.  Owner,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  with  option  to  buy,  100 
acres  or  more,  under  cultivation:  give  full 
particulars;  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
KELLY,  504  West  147tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


*  WANTED  PO  RENT  for  term  of  years,  first- 
class  stock  farm  in  Southeastern  New  York 
State  having  some  good  crop  land,  abundance 
of  good  pasture,  well  fenced  and  watered,  and 
equipment  in  good  repair  for  developing  young 
dairy  cattle;  good  care  will  be  given  a  suitable 
property;  give  full  particulars  by  mail  to  A.  H. 
TRYON,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  live-room  house,  fireplace. 

electricity,  five  acres,  suitable  farming,  poul¬ 
try,  radius  100  miles,  approximately  $25.  “I  B,” 
7  Broadway  Terrace,  New  York  City. 


LAKESIDE  DAIRY  farm.  1500-tree  sugar-busli; 

fine  opportunity  Summer  home.  Summer 
boarder  developments,  or  real  farming:  near 
community  center:  6-room  house,  piped  water; 
50-ft.  barn,  concrete  stable  for  21  cows,  lien- 
house:  314  acres.  40  tillable:  $3,500:  easy  terms; 
free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  —  6-acre  chicken  and  duck  farm, 
water-front  and  good  road.  HULL  E.  TUT- 
HILL.  Mattituek,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  WANTED — University  man.  wife  and 
baby  would  live  in  and  care  for  country 
bouse  with  heat.  1-3  hours  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8426.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WATER-POWER  FEED  and  buckwheat  mill, 
house,  etc. :  good  business,  owner  retiring. 
ALPLAUS  MILL,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Used  hay  press  17x22,  must  be  in 
good  condition.  WENGA  FARM,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  cattle  and  poultry 
beets.  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed 
prompt  service:  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON  De- 
laneey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  feed  grinder,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  EMERSON  BUSH,  Sanborn, 


CHESfMT  LUMBER,  mostly  inch,  $28  M:  one 
thousand  heavy  posts  $10  100.  W.  HALBERT 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Princess  pine  bundled,  50  lbs. 
$4.o0,  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City, 

A  3. 


;  *  -  uuopuuii,  uuuer  two 

LAWRENCE  RICHARDSON,  Eden,  N. 


years. 

Y. 


WANTED — Electric  brooders  and  battery  brood¬ 
ers.  S.  TUCKER,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED  —  Small  dairy  combination  electric 
butter  churn  and  worker.  PETER  BOGAR- 
DUS,  Chatham  Center,  N  Y 


WARD,  900  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Country  Board 


HUNTERS  ACCOMMODATED  on  170-acre  farm* 
good  hunting,  rates  $12.  ARCHIE  DE1\’ 
Neversink.  Sull.  County,  X.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  good  hunting,  care  to 
semi-invalids.  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD.  Downs- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HUNTERS  ACCOMMODATED:  farm,  home  cook¬ 
ing:  reasonable.  HILLSIDE  FARM  Shaver- 
town,  N.  Y. 


Ar  v  onmix  tv vv  u.  niasierii 

Massachusetts,  tor  elderly  couple  or  semi-in¬ 
valids.  ADVERTISER  S425,  eare  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4  50 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS  Ma¬ 
rietta,  V  Y.  ’ 


VDtM  DU  JlO.NLl, 


-  11  o,  otuies  yraue  iancv, 

™  prepaid  zone  three. 

JOHN  1  AN  de  POELE.  Abington,  Mass. 

HONEY  —  Best  clover,  six  10-lb.  cans,  $5.20 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  N  ERMOXT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
MUPLE  L  IXE*  "  — _-delivered  third  zone, 
ton.  Vt. 


FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlim 


DELICIOUS  HEAVY  honey,  postpaid  third  zone 
5-lb.  pails  light  90c.  buckwheat  80c;  purity 
guaranteed:  we  can  please  you.  EVANS  HONEY 
FARM.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  AMBER  honey.  60-lb.  can,  $4  not  pre¬ 
paid.  ALBERT  BORXING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  00  lbs.  $5,  buckwheat 
$4.50.  clover  comb  $4.50  case,  here:  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  $1.25,  5  lbs.  extracted  clover  SI, 
10  lbs.  $1.75.  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT* 
New  W’oodstock.  N.  Y. 


FIXE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can.  here,  clover,  $5.10, 
two  $9.60,  clover-basswood,  blended  by  the 
bees  $4.20.  buckwheat  $3.60.  mixed  amber 
(fairly  light  color)  $3.90:  10-lb.  pail,  delivered. 
81.75.  5  lbs.  81.  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  90c; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa.  X.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  extra  white,  60  lbs..  $4.80. 

120  lbs.  $9,  white  $4.50.  $8.50,  light  amber 
84.  $7.80,  mixed  Fall  $3.75.  $7.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEW’,  Auburn,  X.  Y. 


SIX  FIVE-POUND  pails  exquisite  lionev  $5,  in- 
sured:  sample  pail  $1.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Bmkland,  Mass. 


HONEY — Extra  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80,  buckwheat 
$4.20.  2S-li>.  handy  pail  clover  $2.50,  24  sec¬ 
tions  clover  comb  $4,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover 
postpaid  $1.50.  15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  clover 
chunk  comb  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  $1.  10  lbs.  $1.70, 
get  price  on  60  lbs.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dun¬ 
dee,  X.  Y. 


It  RE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  into  third 
zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  2  pails.  $1.70;  4  pails, 
$3;  buckwheat  and  mixed  flowers,  pail,  SOc;  2 
pails.  $1.40;  4  pails,  $2.50:  write  for  prices  of 
12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


nil--"  iv  \\  ai.a  1 1  meats  sieved  and  haml-picked 
SOc  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.50.  5  lbs.  $3.50;  shellbark 
nut  meats  90c  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.60.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillshurg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup  $2.10  per  gal., 
SI. SO  per  gallon  for  two  or  more,  postpaid, 
third  zone.  H.  K.  MAC  LAURY,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


“SHI  RE”  POP  Old  Golden  Queen  corn,  25  lbs., 
third  zone.  $2.35:  same  of  large  hickorynuts. 
W.  HALBERT.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CLOU  ER  HONEY  in  new  60’s.  7c,  not  prepaid 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  60c  per 
lb..  2  lbs.  $1.15,  postpaid.  GOLD  A  REEF, 
Sardis,  Ohio. 


HONEY,  BEST  quality  clover.  5  lbs.  85c,  10  lbs. 

$1.60,  postpaid:  buckwheat  75c  and  $1.40.  M. 
E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  W’ALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  2  lbs. 

$1.25.  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  Watts 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


HONEY — Fine  clover  (liquid)  60’s,  white  $4. SO, 
light  amber  $4.25,  here:  10  lbs.  $1.60,  post¬ 
paid.  A.  J  NORMAN.  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  ORDER  wanted  now ;  butternuts 
in  shell,  butternut  meats,  roasted  or  plain, 
for  sale.  MABLE  GARLAND,  Putney,  Vt. 


FANCY  AND  GRADE  A  Vermont  maple  syrup 
$2.25  and  $2  delivered  third  zone;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A.  J.  PARKER,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 


This  FREE  book 
will  tell  you 

how! 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  about 
how  you  can  increase  milk,  egg,  and 
meat  production  through  the  winter 
months. 


This  book,  used  by  agricultural 
colleges  and  county  agents,  will  tell 
you  how  insulating  your  dairy  barn, 
poultry  houses,  and  hog  houses  will 


INSULITE 


reduce  winter  feeding  costs  .  .  . 
protect  the  health  of  your  live  stock 
. . .  increase  their  productiveness  .  . . 
make  possible  early  farrowing  and 
chick  production. 

Insulate  your  new  or  present  build¬ 
ings  with  Insulite,  the  original  wood 
fiber  insulating  board,  that  gives  you 
the  utmost  in  insulating  efficiency, 
added  strength  to  your  buildings, 
durability,  resistance  to  vermin, 
moisture,  and  decay. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


THE  INSULITE  COMPANY 

109K,  Builders  Exchange  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  your  book,  "Building  Greater  Farm  Profits  with  Insulite.” 


Name . 

P.  0 . County. 

R.  D.  No. . State . 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  92  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

$)Bgr*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Ccrrninq  ter  c% 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  S.t. 


200 
11  Styles 
Hv  and 
V  Sizes  of 
Stoves, 
Ranges, 
Furnaces 


Porcelain 
Enamel  Com - 
bination  Gas, Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Porcelain  Enamel 

Circulating  Heaters 


Approved  by  IB*  J& 

Good  Housekeep-  B*  S  m 

ing  Institute  ■  mvL  ■ 

Mail  coupon  now — get  this  exciting,  col¬ 
orful  Free  catalog,  sparkling  with  over 
175  illustrations — 200  styles  and  sizes 
— 174  Ranges,  12  Different  Heaters,  22 
Furnaces.  More  bargains  than  in  20  Big 
Stores.  Quality  the  same  that  over  850,000 
satisfiedcustomershave  trustedfor  34years. 

What  This  Great  Catalog  Offers 

1.  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges; 
Circulating  Heaters;  Furnaces  — 

both  pipe  and  one-register  type — all 
at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

2.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms — Year  to  Pay — 
A  New  Money  Saving  Payment  Plan. 

3.  30  Days  FREE  Trial— 360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

4.  24  Hour  Shipment — Safe  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

5.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction. 

6.  5  Year  Parts  Guarantee. 

7.  FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service. 

Read  about  the  marvelous  ‘‘Oven  that 
Floats  in  Flame  ” —  and  other  new  features. 


awajB. 


Porcelain  Enamel  Heaters — both  Walnut 
and  Black.  Also  Wood-burning  stoves. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  ordering  your 
furnace  at  the  factory  price.  Install  it  your¬ 
self.  Thousandsdo.  It’s  easy.  FREE  plans. 

Buy  Your  Stoves  Direct  From  the 
Men  Who  Make  Them 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  the 
Factory  Price.  Come  straight  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory.  Mail  coupon  now. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  Ohio 


FREE 

furnace 

plans 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 
Check  articles 
in  whicK  you 
are  interested. 

Coal  and  □ 

Wood  Ranges  Name 

Heaters  □  ( Please  Print  Name  Plainly  ] 

Oil  Stoves  □ 


Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  you? 
FREE  Catalog. 


Furnaces  □ 

Comb.  Gas,  □ 
Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Address _ 

City - - State. _ 


NEED 


YOUR  HELP 


ljshed  precedent  esta.b' 

of  fluid 'mSk  ^ 

0  r!le  countless  m  '  *°  brinS  it 
and  (especially)  rh  ’cr  w°men, 
need  it;  children  who 


This  State-wide  movement  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Armies 
have  been  mobilized  in  times  of  war.  But  this  is  a  peace- 
movement.  We  are  mobilizing  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
fluid  milk  to  more  people  ...  to  spread  the  healthful 
practice  of  drinking  more  milk  .  .  .  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
help  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Countless  organizations  in  some  way  involved  with 
the  consumption  of  milk,  either  as  health  or  welfare 
groups,  transportation  companies,  or  food-manufacturers, 
are  doing  their  bit  to  put  this  campaign  across  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  success. 

But  full  cooperation  is  needed  .  .  .  your  cooperation 
is  needed.  Talk  milk  to  your  neighbors.  Explain  its 
benefits  to  them,  as  regards  both  their  health  and  their 
wealth.  For  milk  not  only  will  supply  their  bodies  with 
nearly  all  the  food-elements  they  need,  but  will  supply 
their  pocketbooks  with  the  food-dollars  they  need,  too. 
Tell  them  to: 

Brink  more  M ilk:ZlG^ 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Editorial  Note — We  are  publishing  the  above  advertisement  without  charge 
as  our  contribution  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the 

industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


DEPOSIT 
YOUR 


Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  which 
is  operated  under  strict  Mass¬ 
achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 
— .  n  ,  , .  , .  a  f-v  live,  you  can  open  an  account, 
O  f\y/  I  PI  Vi  O  deposit  your  savings,  or  v  it  li- 
D  v  _j|  .  a.  draw  your  money  by  mail. 
D  Y  IVI  A I  L  Write  for  our  Statement. 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


SOME  GROWERS  SAY - 

AERO  CYAN  AMID 


»  JIl  fw*'  him  imfm 

jm  brown  ’s-ssfilBamB 

PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  'jBFjtW 

My  New  Copper-Steel  Form  and  Poultry  Fence 
|  greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in-60  years!  Lasti*^^^ 
much  longer  than  ordinary  fencing.  Direct  from  Factory. 
I  Pay  the  Freight.  Don't  buy  Fencing  until  you  get 
new  free  catalog.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  4367A,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Poultry  Fencing at  Factory  Prices 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


FACTORY  TO  YOU,  BRAND  NEWI 

We  make  the  wire,  weave  it  into  Fence  and 
ship  direct,  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

You  save  real  money.  All  Cop¬ 
per  Blend  Steel,  99  92/100%  pure 
zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high,  Bull- 
strong,  Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box  230  IMuncie,  Ind. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
Auto  Owners  on  credit.  Free  selling  outfit.  If  $35.00 
to  $60.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quickly.  SOLAR 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  1  63,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


When  y on  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Some  Short  Stories  Of  The  Farm 


HE  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  21, 
broke  clear  and  bright ;  this  was  the 
day  for  which  long  preparation  had 
been  made  by  the  South  Hartford 
members  of  the  Washington  County 
Branch  of  the  Women’s  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  the 
day  of  our  annual  flower  show.  It  had  been  de¬ 
cided  that  the  show  tables  should  line  both  sides  of 
the  little  village  street,  and  dwellers  under  those 
great  trees  had  kindly  lent  their  grassy  spaces  for 
our  use.  It  was  also  the  day  of  the  plowing  contest 
for  which  a  men’s  committee,  David  Graham,  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibson  and  W.  A.  Simmons,  had  also  been 
planning,  making  known  the  rules  and  prizes  at 
Grange  meetings  and  in  other  ways.  The  contest 
was  held  in  the  morning  in  a  hayfield  of  mine 
across  the  road  from  this  small  old  house ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  field,  with  a  long  prospect  beyond  it  of  fine 
pastoral  country  bounded  by  a  range  of  blue  moun¬ 
tains  with  Adirondack  peaks  on  the  far  horizon. 
The  village  is  half  a  mile  down  the  hill  from  this 
farm,  and  the  contest  took  place  in  the  morning,  the 
flower  show  in  the  afternoon. 

When,  early  that  day,  I  saw  from  my  window  a 
freshly-painted  scarlet  plow  on  a  farm  wagon  com¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  I  could  hardly  contain  myself 
for  joy — there  really  was  one  entrant  at  least ! 
Nothing  very  certain  had  been  known  concerning 
the  number.  Six  were  expected ;  13  came,  13  teams 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  field,  their  drivers 
doing  their  best  to  cut  a  clean  furrow,  to  make  a 
fine  turn,  to  cover  trash  well.  Speed  was  not  a 
requirement.  The  rules  used  were  sent  us  by  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  were  those  in  common  prac¬ 
tice  all  over  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  field  was  part  stony  and  part  light 
soil,  therefore  lots  were  drawn  for 
situation;  each  man  plowed  a  ‘‘land” 
about  225  feet  long  and  some  15  fur¬ 
rows.  A  large  number  of  people,  some 
in  cars,  some  sitting  on  the  grass 
above  the  contestants,  watched  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  the  movements  of  men 
and  teams.  The  winners  were  Fayette 
Dean,  John  Jordan  and  Preston  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  received  in  fresh  one-dollar 
bills  the  prizes  given  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Ford,  $20,  $15  and  $10.  The  judges 
wTere  appointed  by  Cornell,  C.  M.  Slack 
of  Fort  Edward,  and  Prof.  Hartwig  of 
Cornell.  Miss  Ingalls,  vice-chairman 
of  the  committee,  had  the  pretty  idea 
of  making  rosettes  of  blue,  red  and 
gold  ribbons,  rubber  straps  attached, 
which  were  affixed  to  the  blinders  of 
the  winning  teams,  who  then  paraded 
through  the  village  street,  where  peo¬ 
ple  assembling  for  the  flower  show  and  for  luncheon 
clapped  and  shouted  their  applause. 

Numbers  came  for  the  flower  show ;  State  troop¬ 
ers,  since  this  was  on  both  sides  of  a  busy  highway, 
patrolled  the  street.  Luncheon  was  served  for  the 
judges  in  rhe  spacious  house  of  Mrs.  Duane  Hall, 
president  of  the  branch,  also  in  the  same  hospitable 
house  a  luncheon  for  the  public  later.  Prizes  for 
the  flowers  were  awarded  in  the  afternoon  and  all 
agreed  that  the  day  had  been  not  only  a  lovely  but 
a  fruitful  one.  Certainly  there  was  never  a  finer 
sight  than  the  moving  teams  against  this  lovely 
view  of  country.  The  farmer,  not  the  golfer,  had  a 
gallery  of  deeply  interested  observers,  of  those  who 
know  that  unless  the  land  is  plowed  and  plowed 
well  we  perish ;  of  those  who  believe  that  there  is 
no  better  art  or  science  than  that  of  agriculture.  It 
was  really  a  Farm  and  Garden  Day.  The  name  of 
our  association  was  actually  exemplified,  and  our 
wish  was  that  Mrs.  Ford  might  have  been  here.  For 
what  we  were  enjoying  wTas  a  very  real  pleasure,  not 
an  artificial  nor  a  flimsy  one.  From  its  absence  of 
anything  commercial,  from  its  entirely  friendly  na¬ 
ture  and  the  good  feeling  all  about,  it  was,  I 
thought,  of  true  social  significance.  The  sight,  too, 
was  the  very  poetry  of  farming  and  would  have 
pleased,  as  I  thought  more  than  once  during  the  day, 
the  members  of  the  fine  family,  the  Sills,  who  built 
and  lived  for  more  than  a  century  in  this  old  house. 
They  would  have  liked  to  see  this  use  of  their  land. 

For  years  sport  has  engrossed  the  leisure  time  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  farmer  works  alone. 
His  skill  may  be  known  to  a  few  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  should  be  given  the  right  place,  that  is,  a 
place  far  above  golf  or  tennis  in  the  estimation  of 
the  many.  Only  through  such  yearly  contests  as 
this  very  small  one  at  South  Hartford,  only  through 
a  fresh  and  sincere  interest  of  the  general  public 
in  the  great  matter  of  farming,  only  through  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  farmer  does  for  his  country 
and  for  us,  and  of  how  magnificent  is  his  work 
when  skillfully  done,  shall  we  realize  once  more 
what  George  Washington  knew,  that  farming  is  the 
basic  occupation,  and  that  from  the  wooden  plow  to 
the  tractor  not  only  has  it  survived  but  it  must 
always  play  the  leading  part  in  our  civilization. 

New  York,  mbs.  francis  king. 


A  Pennsylvania  Garden  Spot 


ever  be  sold  without  our  stuff.  We  know  what  to 


Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  has  just  passed  through  do  with  our  Summers,  and  I  guess  we'll  just  have  to 
the  wettest  September  on  record.  Over  12  inches  try  to  hibernate  this  Winter.  We'll  let  you  know 
of  rain  fell  during  the  month.  Three  inches  fell  on  about  it  next  Spring  when  we  “come  to.” 


the  last  Saturday,  causing  floods  and  quite  a  bit  of 
damage  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  Roads 
were  torn  up  and  impassable.  People  near  creeks 
had  to  leave  their  homes.  Cattle  in  flooded  mead- 


Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


MRS.  R.  C. 


Alfalfa  in  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

On  page  615  in  remarks  on  “Eastern  Shore  Farm- 
ows  were  washed  out  of  their  own  pastures.  Fields  ing,”  I  notice  that  in  191S  there  was  one  of  the  shore 
were  washed ;  a  freight  train  wrecked.  Three  inches  counties  which  showed  but  three  acres  of  Alfalfa, 
of  rain  causes  a  lot  of  damage  and  excitement.  A  reader  would  understand  that  possibly  this  might 
Those  of  us  who  managed  to  get  Soy  bean  hay  dry  have  been  Wicomico  County,  as  the  article  came 

between  showers  during  September  were  fortunate,  from  there.  In  191S  I  owned  two  farms  on  the 

indeed.  On  October  2  we  saw  our  first  frost.  north  bank  of  the  Wicomico  Creek  in  Wicomico 

Corn  is  practically  all  in  shock,  and  many  are  County,  one  of  250  acres  which  at  that  time  had 
starting  to  husk.  Most  silos  are  filled.  Tobacco  is  about  100  acres  in  Alfalfa.  This  farm  was  sold  in 
all  in  sheds.  Crops  matured  early  this  year.  The  1919.  The  other  farm  consisted  of  S10  acres  with 
wet  weather  was  hard  on  the  melons  but  good  for  about  400  acres  of  cleared,  tillable  land,  and  about 
the  late  gardens  and  cabbage.  Egg  prices  are  higher  half  of  this  was  in  Alfalfa  in  1918.  This  farm  was 
than  last  year  and  pullets  are  in  demand.  sold  in  1920.  It  is  still  known  as  the  Wicomico 

The  Extension  Service  has  been  making  a  drive  Alfalfa  Farm, 
against  rats  and  mice.  On  a  given  day  farmers  Both  the  above  farms  were  purchased  by  me  in 
brought  their  wheat  and  it  was  poisoned  in  bulk,  1912  and  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  was  commenced  at 
giving  farmers  advantage  of  wholesale  prices.  It  once.  It  was  not  an  experiment  with  me,  as  I  first 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  poison  for  both  commenced  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  in  New  Jersey  in 
rats  and  sparrows.  The  formula  in  Farmers’  Bulle-  1895  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  about  the  earliest 

tin  1397  was  used :  "Mix  one  tablespoon  of  gloss  that  anyone  attempted  to  grow  Alfalfa  in  New  Jer- 


starch  in  one-fourth  teacup  of  cold  water  and  stir 
into  three-fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  to  make  a 


sey.  The  natives  of  Wicomico  County  told  me  that 
Alfalfa  could  not  be  grown  there  as  several  had 


clear  paste.  Mix  one  ounce  powdered  strychnine  failed  to  grow  it.  With  a  liberal  application  of  lime 

with  one  ounce  baking  soda  and  stir  into  the  starch  and  fertilizer  and  the  inoculation  of  the  land,  we 

till  smooth  and  creamy.  Stir  in  one-fourth  pint  were  successful  from  the  start. 

heavy  corn  syrup  and  one  tablespoon  glycerin.  Apply  I  found  that  a  heavy  application  of  lime  was  very 

to  12  lbs.  wheat  or  steam-crushed  whole  oats  and  necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of  Alfalfa.  I 

also  found  that  in  all  cases,  this  did 
not  secure  a  good  stand  but,  if  I  in¬ 
oculated  the  soil  with  soil  from  an  old 
Alfalfa  field  which  contained  the  no¬ 
dules  from  the  old  Alfalfa  roots,  then 
1  was  absolutely  certain  to  get  a  good 
and  permanent  stand.  I  bought  this 
soil  from  Central  New  York  in  the 
late  90's  and  also  in  the  early  1900’s, 
until  we  had  inoculated  soil  of  our 
own.  We  usually  spread  this  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  about  200  lbs.  per 
acre.  Later  the  inoculating  cultures 
were  made,  and  we  switched  to  them. 
We  did  not  have  too  much  faith  in  in¬ 
oculating  the  seed  at  the  start,  with 
the  culture,  so  we  did  both,  inoculated 
the  land  with  soil  and  the  seed  with 
cultures.  I  bought  many  tons  of  in¬ 
oculated  soil  for  my  own  use  and  for 
the  use  of  neighboring  farmers  and  we 
never  failed  to  get  a  successful  stand 
both  here  and  in  Wicomico  County, 
Md.,  when  we  used  both  the  inocula- 
mix  thoroughly.  Let  dry  and  store  in  labeled,  air-  tion  and  the  lime.  I  think  Alfalfa  can  be  grown 
tight  container.”  This  formula  was  used  by  the  anywhere  except  on  ground  that  is  too  low  and  wet. 


The  Plowing  Match  Is  Under  Way 


orchardists.  The  farmers  who  wanted  the  wheat 
for  rats  had  double  the  amount  of  strychnine  added. 
Put  wheat  where  sparrows  and  rats  will  get  it  and 
they  don’t  get  far  away. 


Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


ALBERT  NELSON. 


Trail’s  End  Farm  Notes 

I  have  been  cutting  the  dead  limbs  out  of  the 
In  these  slim  times  it  seems  everybody  is  trying  apple  trees,  the  result  of  last  Winter’s  injury.  Some 
to  sell  something.  The  streets  are  so  full  of  ped-  of  them  are  quite  large,  and  it  does  not  come  as  easy 
dlers  that  a  farmer  has  little  chance  and  the  mar-  at  65  as  it  did  at  35,  so  when  I  get  pretty  tired  I  go 
kets  “ain’t  what  they  used  to  be.”  It  is  interesting  in  and  sit  down  in  the  old  Boston  rocker,  and  read 
to  hear  our  parents  talk  of  how  they  made  the  one  of  Moody’s  sermons,  and  thus  get  spiritual  as 
ends  meet  in  the  old  thrifty  days.  They  raised  what  well  as  physical  refreshment. 

they  needed,  and  if  they  wanted  more  than  they  Last  Winter  was  very  hard  on  apple  trees,  par- 
raised  all  they  did  was  load  up  the  covered  wagon,  tieularly  the  Baldwin.  Some  of  them  have  all  the 
hitch  up  old  Tom  and  take  of  their  abundance  to  lower  limbs  frozen — others  only  on  one  side,  and 
market.  They’d  take  their  eggs,  dress  a  few  chick-  that  pretty  well  up.  Such  trees  are  not  very  sym- 
ens,  make  some  cheese,  cakes,  shoo-fly  pies,  maybe  metrical  when  you  get  them  thinned  out,  but  they 
boil  a  few  pans  of  mush,  and  their  surplus  vege-  put  out  quite  a  lot  of  water  sprouts,  which  shows 
tables,  making  a  nice  load,  take  it  to  Lancaster  that  they  still  have  vitality.  The  difference  in  the 
market  and  get  rid  of  it.  I  remember  the  days  I  injury  seems  to  be  on  account  of  location  and  the 
went  wfith  my  father  to  curb  market.  We  could  varying  air  currents.  Some  are  not  injured  at  all. 
sell  all  we  could  load,  and  couldn’t  hand  out  things  I  dislike  to  cut  off  a  large  limb  close  to  the  trunk 
fast  enough.  Those  were  the  good  days.  Marketing  of  a  tree.  If  it  should  not  heal  over  rapidly,  it 
was  a  neighborly  competition.  The  one  who  got  up  provides  an  opening  for  the  wTater  to  get  in  and 
earliest,  stuck  to  his  job  longest,  worked  hardest  and  destroy  the  whole  tree.  I  am  afraid  that  injury 
took  best  care  of  his  truck  patch  made  out  best.  To-  from  that  cause  is  going  to  be  greater  than  is  now 
day  it  seems  the  trucker  has  to  compete  with  the  apparant.  I  have  noticed  that  the  wood  of  these 
whole  world.  You  work,  plant,  spray,  take  risks  dead  limbs  is  very  soft  and  is  decaying  rapidly, 
and  if  the  Lord  of  Harvests  permits,  you  raise  an  Other  fruit  trees  also  suffered.  We  lost  nearly  all 
early  bumper  crop  of  this  or  that,  but  Maryland,  our  German  prunes.  Orchard  men  on  the  lower 
New  Jersey  or  Delaware  has  beaten  you  to  it,  and  ground  around  Red  Hook  village  lost  anywhere 
Georgia  or  California  has  got  ahead  of  them ;  and  from  100  to  400  apple  trees  each, 
if  you  can  sell  your  crop  at  all  it  won’t  be  at  a  The  garden  has  yielded  bountifully.  Mother  just 

paying  price.  I  guess  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  carried  in  nearly  a  milk  pail  full  of  little  yellow 

try  to  grow  a  crisper  celery  or  waterier  watermelon  pear-shaped  tomatoes.  When  the  boy  got  the  plants 
or  rounder  potato  than  anyone  else  and  see  if  the  from  a  greenhouse  last  Spring  I  didn’t  realize  what 
world  will  beat  a  pathway  to  our  door.  Times  have  they  were,  and  when  they  began  to  bear  I  felt  like 
certainly  changed,  and  we  will  have  to  change  our  pulling  them  up,  they  were  so  small.  But  they  are 
tactics  if  we  want  to  keep  from  going  under.  We  tremendous  bearers,  and  we  have  preserved  a  lot 
went  to  market  early  one  Saturday  morning;  we  and  given  away  a  lot,  and  still  have  some, 
had  a  nice  little  load  to  go  and  just  the  same  nice  The  article  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  use  of  lime 
little  load  to  bring  home  again.  We  sold  seven  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  reminds  me  that  my  first  planting 
quarts  of  Lima  beans,  enough  to  pay  expenses.  If  of  snap  beans  were  so  slow  in  developing  that  I 
we’d  stayed  at  home  we  could  have  eaten  those  began  to  despair  of  them.  I  mistrusted  that  the 

lama  beans  and  maybe  the  man  next  to  us  would  ground  was  sour,  so  I  scattered  ground  limestone 

not  have  had  to  take  his  seven  quarts  along  home  liberally  along  the  row,  and  I  picked  more  beans 
unsold.  There  was  move  on  the  mai’ket  than  would  from  rhat  row  than  any  ( Continued  on  page  660) 
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St  Lawrence  County  Schools 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 

[Another  chapter  of  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur's  study 
of  this  great  county.] 

When  the  children  came  to  school  they  each  carried 
a  package  which  contained  either  milk  for  the  cocoa, 
crackers,  sandwiches  or  little  cakes  for  the  lunch  Miss 
Ward  had  promised  they  could  serve  that  afternoon. 
The  school  was  equipped  with  a  kitchenette  which  con¬ 
tained  an  electric  hot  plate  and  a  supply  of  cocoa, 
sugar  and  dishes.  They  had  a  hot  dish  at  noon  each 
day,  and  the  boys  and  girls  liked  to  serve  lunch  to 
visitors. 

A  merry  game  to  the  music  of  the  radio  was  in 
progress  when  Uncle  John  McLachlan  and  the  other 
visitors  arrived.  Uncle  John  came  stepping  lightly  in 
and  joined  the  circle,  much  to  their  delight.  He  was  a 
man  approaching  80  years  of  age,  but  his  spirit  was 
young,  and  the  boys  and  girls  always  welcomed  him. 
His  mind  was  clear,  his  eyesight  good,  he  could  hear 
as  well  as  ever,  and  drove  his  car  every  day  as  he  went 
about  his  business.  They  said  he  was  a  remarkable 
old  man,  but  the  boys  did  not  think  he  was  old.  “TV  hy, 
he  laughs  and  sings  and  we  always  have  fun  when 
Uncle  John  is  around.  Old  folks  are  cross  and  sad 
and  don't  want  any  noise.” 

When  the  'game  was  over  Uncle  John  sat  down  in 
the  armchair  placed  for  him  by  Miss  TV  ard,  and  the 
children  gathered  around  him.  The  older  people  oc¬ 
cupied  the  seats,  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  brought  iii 
the  folding  chairs  which  were  kept  for  these  special  oc¬ 
casions,  and  placed  them  near  to  Uncle  John.  They 
wanted  to  be  sure  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

“I  hear  you  are  studying  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,”  said  Uncle  John.  “I  think  that  is  just  fine, 
and  I  know  you  have  learned  a  great  deal.  Kermit 
was  showing  me  his  notebook,  and  read  me  what  he 
had  prepared  on  the  progress  of  agriculture.  I  told  him 
how  I  drove  cattle  to  Albany  when  I  was  a  boy,  or  a 
young  man  rather.  We  let  them  feed  along  the  road¬ 
side,  and  when  night  came  we  found  a  field  and  shut 
them  in  for  the  night  while  we  went  to  the  farmhouse 
to  spend  the  night.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  make  the 
trip.  Not  much  like  now,  when  you  can  load  them 
into  a  truck  and  have  them  at  the  train  in  an  hour  or 
less.  Time  have  changed,  indeed  they  have.” 

“Where  did  you  go  to  school,  Uncle  John?”  asked 
Nellie. 

Uncle  John  laughed.  “That’s  right,  my  dear,  I  did 
come  here  to  talk  about  school,  didn't  I?  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  have  seen  many  changes  in  the  years  I 
have  been  traveling  around  on  this  old  earth.  Here  is 
this  radio,  a  wonderful  invention,  with  great  possi¬ 
bilities  if  it  is  used  right.  The  big  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  ought  to  be  careful  what  they  allow  on  the 
air,  for  it  reaches  all  kinds  of  people.  And  they  should 
allow  both  sides  of  a  question  to  be  discussed.  I  am 
good  natured,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  listening  on 
the  radio  and  I  heard  a  prominent  man  talk  about 
rural  schools  in  a  way  that  roused  my  temper.  He 
said  he  knew  all  about  rural  schools  because  he  at¬ 
tended  one,  and  he  drew  a  doleful  picture  of  that 
school  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  rural  schools 
in  New  York  State  were  the  same  today.  Then  he 
told  about  a  central  school  and  its  beauties  and  bene¬ 
fits,  and  he  made  a  real  pretty  picture  of  that ;  said 
the  central  school  was  expensive  (first  time  I  ever 
heard  one  of  them  admit  it),  but  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  it.  He  said  the  city  folks  were 
moving  to  the  country  to  live,  and  would  demand  good 
schools.  I  got  so  mad  right  there  I  nearly  blew  up. 
I  thought  of  the  squatters  (from  the  city)  who  moved 
into  the  empty  houses  on  land  owned  by  an  oil 
company  in  a  rural  county.  Their  children  went  to 
the  district  school,  which  gave  them  a  right  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  building  a  central  school  in  Savona, 
and  they  helped  carry  the  thing  through,  even  though 
they  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  tax  and  never  would.  They 
didn’t  even  pay  rent  for  the  place  where  they  lived.  I 
know  of  three  children  whose  mother  died  and  their 
father  got  them  a  place  to  board  in  the  country,  where 
they  go  to  a  one-room  school  like  this.  They  say  they 
never  had  such  good  times  at  school  in  their  lives,  and 
never  want  to  go  back  to  the  city  school.  Their  father  is 
delighted  with  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  will 
keep  them  in  the  country  as  long  as  he  can. 

“Of  course  the  school  this  man,  I  mean  the  man  who 
was  talking  on  the  radio,  attended,  and  the  one  where 
I  went  to  school,  were  not  as  comfortable  as  the  school- 
houses  are  today.  Instead  of  a  furnace  with  a  venti¬ 
lation  system  we  had  the  box  stove,  but  we  had  stoves 
in  our  homes,  too.  so  we  did  not  mind  that  so  much. 
I  don’t  suppose  we  could  find  one  of  those  old  box 
stoves  now  if  we  wanted  one.  The  junk  man  got  them 
all  years  ago,  but  you  would  have  thought  to  hear  the 
speaker  that  there  had  not  been  any  changes  since  his 
school  days.  Pf  he  really  doesn't  know  any  better  it 
would  open  his  eyes  to  take  a  trip  around  the  State 
and  visit  the  rural  schools.  He  said  he  went  to  a 
little  red  schoolhouse,  and  it  was  really  red,  as  many 
of  them  were  in  those  days.  The  reason  they  were 
painted  red  was  because  red  paint  was  cheaper  than 
any  other,  and  the  people  of  that  day  had  not  got  on 
to  the  trick  of  borrowing  money  to  finance  their  schools 
and  leaving  the  debt  for  their  children  to  pay  along 
with  their  own  obligations.  They  paid  as  they  went. 


and  if  they  could  not  afford  a  thing  they  waited  until 
they  had  earned  the  money.  It  saved  them  a  lot  of 
worry,  and  their  children  after  them.  These  big  bond 
issues  we  hear  so  much  about  are  a  curse  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  is  no  end  to  them. 

“This  radio  speaker  I  listened  to  said  that  his 
teachers  selected  a  few  of  the  brighter  pupils  and 
spent  most  of  the  time  with  them,  and  that  the  rest 
got  their  education  ‘by  exposure.’  I  wanted  to  speak 
up  and  tell  him  that  very  thing  exists  in  the  big 
classes  of  city  schools  today.  If  a  pupil  is  shy  or  back¬ 
ward  he,  or  she,  gets  very  little  attention  from  most 
teachers.  If  the  ‘exposure’  is  strong  enough  he  may 
be  able  to  absorb  enough  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year;  if  not  he 
becomes  a  ‘repeater’  and  a  ‘dumb-bell’  in  the  Avorld  of 
his  classmates.  This  is  a  condition  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  time  or  to  any  class  of  schools.  He 
gave  the  women  teachers  credit  for  being  more  con¬ 
scientious  than  the  men  about  trying  to  teach  all  of 
the  pupils,  and  he  may  be  right ;  at  any  rate  I  think 
they  are  not  quite  so  much  given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  a  weapon  used  by  many  teachers  to  cover 
their  owrn  lack  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  teachers  in  the  city  are  poor,  but  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  bad  conditions  in  any  school  or  class 
of  schools.  There  are  scores  of  good  earnest  con¬ 
scientious  teachers  everywhere  today,  as  there  have 
always  been.  If  a  record  of  all  the  good  work  of  all 
the  teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  since  schools  wTere  established  here 
had  been  kept,  there  would  be  a  good  many  volumes. 
The  influence  of  school-teachers  upon  a  civilization  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  and  can  never  be  written  in  words. 

“As  I  travel  about  today  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many 
good  school  buildings,  nearly  every  one  with  a  play¬ 
ground  having  swings,  teeters,  etc.  In  the  days  of  big 
schools  there  was  not  the  need  for  these  things,  but  a 
few  children  find  it  hard  to  amuse  themselves,  where  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  jolly  time  without 
any  equipment.  If  we  go  inside  the  building  we  will 
find  single  desks,  good  blackboards,  maps  and  library, 
a  good  furnace  wdiich  heats  the  room  evenly,  large 
windows  with  adjustable  shades,  in  many  places  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  some  arrangement  for  hot  lunches,  a  cov¬ 
ered  water  cooler  and  a  place  for  washing  little  dirty 
hands  and  drying  them  on  sanitary  paper  towels.  Sani¬ 
tary  toilets  have  been  installed  in  many  schools  also. 
You  w'ill  probably  find,  if  school  is  in  session,  a  teacher 
Avho  is  young  and  up-to-date  both  in  manner  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  I  am  not  the  one  to  say  she  is  not  a 
good  teacher  because  of  that.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
teachers  are  just  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and  the 
text-books  and  everything  they  have  to  work  with  are 
much  more  interesting  and  attractive.  It  is  much  easier, 
I  am  sure,  to  have  each  child  at  a  separate  desk  than 
it  was  to  have  them  sitting  on  a  bench  writh  no  place 
to  write  or  to  keep  their  individual  belongings.  I 
would  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  at  all.  The 
district  school  has  progressed  as  the  farmer  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  is  in  keeping  with  his  home  life,  and  if 
this  has  not  been  done  in  some  schools,  here  and  there, 
it  can  be  done.  In  most  farm  homes  Ave  find  a  radio, 
and  Ave  have  seen  one  in  a  school  occasionally.  If  we 
could  look  into  the  future  we  might  see  the  radio  play¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  rural  school  life.  It  looks  a 
lot  more  sensible  to  me  to  bring  the  extras  to  the 
pupils  instead  of  taking  the  pupils  to  the  extras  at 
both  physical  hardship  and  added  expense  to  the  already 
burdened  taxpayer. 

“It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  group  of  people  to  sit  in  an 
office  and  prove  with  pencil  and  paper  that  a  central 
school  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  community,  but  it 
is  not  to  so  easy  for  the  people  concerned.  It  means 
hardship  and  self-denial  for  the  taxpayer  for  years  to 
come  if  the  demands  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  extravagant  buildings  are  complied  with.  Then,  if 
he  is  alive  when  the  debt  is  paid,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  demand  for  rebuilding  or  repairs.  The  question  of 
transportation  is  a  vital  one  in  the  centralization  of 
schools.  ‘You  would  think,’  said  a  teacher  to  me  re¬ 
cently,  ‘that  every  mile  of  road  in  the  State  was  paved, 
to  hear  them  talk.  I  would  just  like  to  take  some  of 
them  over  the  road  I  have  to  travel  to  and  from  school 
each  day.  I  think  it  would  open  their  eyes.  I  was 
all  over  the  road  this  morning  and  almost  in  the  ditch 
several  times.’  She  referred  to  the  educators  at  Al¬ 
bany  who  had  at  that  time  a  bill  under  consideration 
which  would  close  any  school  Avliere  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  five  pupils.  The  bill 
did  not  come  to  a  vote  at  that  session,  but  it  Avas  an 
entering  AAedge,  and  country  people  should  be  on  the 
alert.  The  place  where  I  met  this  teacher  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  capital,  and  as  I  drove  about  the 
roads,  wondering  if  the  car  was  going  to  make  it  at 
times,  I  agreed  heartily  with  this  teacher.  There  are 
many  such  sections  of  the  State  without  improved 
roads,  which  are  almost  impassable  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  to  a  heavy  school  bus. 

“The  big  central  schools  advocated  by  some  of  the 
educators,*  not  all  of  them,  and  described  as  being  so 
desirable  as  social  and  health  centers  for  a  community 
Avitli  the  village  as  the  location  for  the  school  are  very 
expensive,  too  much  so  for  this  generation.  When  this 
country  has,  by  unemployment  and  privation,  been 
brought  down  to  a  sensible  mode  of  living  and  Ave  are 
living  on  a  pay-as-you-go-basis,  I  believe  Ave  shall  find 
ourselves  with  a  less  complex  system  of  education. 
There  Avill  be  feAver  officials,  less  costly  buildings,  and 
more  regard  for  the  man  Avho  pays  the  bills.  You 
know  when  you  are  in  a  swing  you  keep  going  higher 
and  higher  until  you  have  gone  as  far  as  the  rope  will 
let  you,  and  then  you  have  to  come  back  to  earth.  We 
are  on  our  Avay  back  now,  I  think,  and  the  dizzy  height 
to  which  Ave  swung  has  given  us  a  light  head  and  a 
gone  feeliug  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach,  and  Ave  Avill  be 
glad  to  set  our  feet  on  the  ground  once  more.  When 
we  get  our  heads  level  again  Ave  will  probably  say,  ‘It 
aa  as  a  nice  SAving  while  it  lasted,  but  the  bad  feeling 
nfterAvard  didn't  pay.’  This  question  of  education  is  a 
big  one,  and  still  a  more  puzzling  question  is,  Avhat  is 
an  education,  and  what  is  an  educated  man?  Well, 
folks,  I  could  talk  all  day,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  for  this  time.  When  do  avc  eat,  girls?” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Government  Takes  the  Bixby 
Nut  Collection 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single  shipment  of 
nut  trees  ever  made  at  one  time  is  scheduled  to  leave 
Baldwin,  Long  Island,  betAveen  October  24  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  This  shipment  contains  the  heart  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  stock  assembled  together  and  grown  by  the  late 
Willard  G.  Bixby  at  an  approximate  cost  of  .$200,000 
and  20  years  of  labor.  They  have  been  sold  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Bixby  of  Baldwin,  for  $14,444.70, 
to  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington.  To  this,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  add  nearly  $10,000  more  to  cover  hauling 
and  transplanting.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
will  be  38  truckloads  in  the  shipment. 

This  shipment  Avill  go  to  five  different  stations  of 
the  government,  four  of  which  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  of 
these,  Beltsviille  and  Glen  Dale,  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  and  the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  are  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  other  is  at  Troy,  N.  C.,  and  is  under 
the  Forest  Service.  The  fifth  lot  goes  to  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  National  Park  in  Yirginia  Avhere  it  will  be  planted 
and  cared  for  by  the  Interior  Department  itself, 
through  its  branch  of  National  Park  Service.  The  trees 
now  going  to  Glen  Dale,  Md.,  will  be  reset  in  the  new 
National  Arboretum  as  soon  as  the  land  there,  which 
has  but  recently  been  acquired,  can  be  prepared  for 
planting. 

Altogether,  there  are  nearly  10.000  trees  in  this 
collection.  They  represent  five  genera,  18  or  20  species, 
approximately  200  horticultural  varieties  and  an  un¬ 
known  number  of  hybrid  forms — probably  about  1,200. 

In  acquiring  these  trees,  the  government  proposes  to 
supplement  its  own  AA'ork  A\*hich  has  been  under  wray  for 
many  years  in  developing  kinds  which  may  be  suitable 
for  use  in  the  Eastern  States,  according  to  officials  in 
general  charge  of  the  digging,  packing  and  shipping. 


A  One  Ton  Steer 

The  policy  of  properly  and  scientifically  “finishing 
off’  beef  cattle  as  practiced  by  W.  E  and  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Southern  Yirginia  cattlemen,  shoAvs  keen 
judgment  in  marketing  cattle  from  this  Blue-grass 
section  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  Thompsons  recently  shipped  from  their  farm 
in  lower  Thompson  Valley,  what  is  regarded  as  the 
champion  load  of  fat  cattle  produced  in  TazeAvell 
County  this  season. 

There  were  17  cattle  comprising  the  load.  Among 
them  was  a  four-year-old  steer,  Avhieli,  when  placed 
on  the  scales,  weighed  2,020  lbs.  Three  others 
Aveighed  at  the  same  time  showed  a  total  weight  of 
5.479  lbs.  or  an  average  of  1.S23.  These  four  cattle 
Avere  grade  steers,  bred  by  William  Pruett  of  Shaw- 
A’er  Mill,  and  purchased  by  Thompson  Brothers  as 
yearlings.  The  large  steer  AA’eighed  1,640  lbs.  last 
Fall,  about  as  much  as  any  of  the  appproximately 
100  sold  from  this  farm,  but  on  account  of  not  being 
considered  finished,  he  vvas  held  OA-er  to  attain  the 
enormous  weight  of  more  than  one  ton. 

In  commenting  on  this  steer  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  last  year's  herd  brought  the  net  price  of  3)4 
cents,  which  would  have  totaled  $53.30  for  this  one. 
This  season’s  price,  approximately  six  cents,  brings 
them  $121.50,  showing  the  advisability  of  properly 
“finishing  off”  beef  cattle — a  net  gain  of  $67.90. 

Yirginia.  fred  c.  hubbabd. 


From  The  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

Following  the  mildest,  driest  Winter  ever  known  here 
Ave  had  an  almost  rainless  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall. 
Many  of  our  creeks  Avent  entirely  dry,  and  all  were 
very  low.  Crops  under  irrigation  Avere  quite  good,  but 
where  there  was  no  irrigation  water  there  were  no 
crops.  We  soAved  30  acres  to  Spring  wheat  that  only 
made  poor  pasture,  AA'hile  our  16  acres  of  irrigated  oats 
made  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Potato  digging  is  on  now.  Yield  and  quality  are 
fair,  but  the  price  is  Ioav.  Red  McClure  and  red-soil 
Burbank  bring  about  $1  per  cwt.  for  No.  1,  but  the 
Avhite  varieties  are  not  Avanted  at  all,  and  the  Russet 
Rurals  bring  about  65c  per  CAvt. 

Feed  is  scarce.  One  man  sold  300  tons  of  poor 
quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  for  $10  a  ton.  Cattle 
are  almost  no  price  at  all  and  sheep  are  very  low. 
The  sheepmen  are  puzzling  over  what  to  do  this  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Utah  desert  where  most  of  them  spend  the 
Winter  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  both  feed  and 
Avater.  Feed  here  is  scarce  and  almost  prohibitive  in 
price.  The  Winter  loss  Avill  undoubtedly  be  high. 

Our  irrigated  gardens  and  truck  patches  were  good. 
Our  Siberian  SAveet  Avatermelons  and  Lake  Champlain 
cantaloupes  furnished  us  an  abundance  of  SAveet,  juicy 
small  melons  from  August  18  to  the  last  of  September. 
Most  fruits  were  plentiful  and  we  all  canned  and 
dried  great  quantities  of  good  food.  Anna  and  I  have 
more  than  550  quarts,  and  some  of  our  neighbors  have 
almost  a  thousand  quarts.  Unexpected  company  does 
not  bother  us.  We  exchange  our  own  Avheat  for  flour, 
have  our  oavu  cream,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  so  Avhy  should  we  worry  ? 

Deer  Avere  numerous  all  Summer,  and  a  little  too 
tame.  They  ate  a  lot  of  Anna’s  lettuce  so  she  stuck 
up  a  scarecroAV,  but  it  seemed  to  furnish  amusement 
for  them.  They  also  ate  off  most  of  our  strawberries. 
We  only  had  one  mess.  A  week  of  open  season  on  deer, 
elk  and  grouse  is  hoav  on,  and  most  of  the  hunters  are 
reporting  good  luck.  Each  hunter  is  allovved  one  bull 
elk  or  one  buck  deer.  Resident  hunters  pay  $5  for  a 
license  and  out-of-State  hunters  pay  $25.  Fishing  in 
most  of  the  near-by  streams  has  only  been  fair,  as  the 
water  has  been  too  clear  and  Ioav. 

Garfield  County,  Colo.  mrs.  peal  ttnderavood. 
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Experience  Wif 

:h  Soy  . 

Beans 

On  page  531  I  gave  my  experience  in 
regard  to  the  curing  of  eow-pea  hay  by  a 
new  method.  I  mentioned  that  after  five 
or  six  years  raising  cow  peas  I  gave  up 
planting  them  in  favor  of  the  Soy  bean, 
for  the  reason  that  with  the  latter,  I 
secured  a  cash  grain  crop  in  addition  to 
a  crop  of  hay,  this  making  the  Soy  bean 
the  more  profitable  crop. 

This  was  particularly  true  from  1917 
to  1923.  Every  bushel  of  beans  I  raised 
during  that  period  was  used  or  sold  for 
seed,  at  remunerative  prices.  Now  such 
prices  cannot  be  obtained,  but  there  has 
developed  a  wide  market  demand  for  the 
beans  to  be  processed  for  oil  and  meal 
and  other  by-products.  The  price  per 
bushel  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the 
days  of  unlimited  demand  for  seed,  but 
successful  methods  of  culture,  harvesting 
and  thrashing  have  been  worked  out  and 
perfected,  and  a  general  and  unlimited 
market  with  prices  based  on  commodity 
values  established. 

Thus  the  ordinary  farmer  can  now 
engage  in  their  production  with  no  more 
risk  than  is  involved  in  raising  a  crop 
of  corn  or  wheat.  At  the  time  I  began 
to  raise  them  the  market  had  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  through  professional  seedsmen, 
or  else  by  advertising.  Here  in  Norfolk 
there  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $500,000  a  large  plant 
for  the  processing  of  the  beans.  This 
provides  an  unlimited  market  at  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  for  the  beans  raised  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  adjoining  States,  and  for  any 
other  locality  for  which  it  is  the  nearest 
available  market.  It  takes  away  all  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  grower  in  this  territory 
to  seek  an  individual  market,  and  places 
him  on  the  same  footing  in  that  respect 
as  the  grower  of  wheat  or  oats. 

Notwithstanding  the  market  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  number  of  growers  great¬ 
ly  increased,  the  industry  in  this  country 
is  still  very  far  from  the  proportions  of 
a  main  crop  like  corn  or  wheat.  Only  a 
small  percent  of  the  farmers  raise  Soy 
beans  and  there  are  whole  communities 
and  districts  in  which  very  little  or  none 
at  all  is  raised.  This  being  true,  my 
own  experience  in  this  line  may  be  of 
some  value  to  someone  who  contemplates 
engaging  in  their  production ;  or  perhaps 
help  some  beginner  who  has  not  met  with 
the  success  he  anticipated. 

I  was  confronted  at  the  start  with  two 
methods  of  seeding,  broadcasting  and 
seeding  in  rows,  with  a  view  to  cultivat¬ 
ing  like  corn.  I  chose  the  latter  because 
1  was  compelled  to  sell  for  seed  if  I  sold 
at  all.  I  felt  that  if  properly  spaced  in 
rows  and  cultivated  I  was  sure  to  raise 
stronger  and  better  plants  and  better  de¬ 
veloped  and  more  fertile  seed.  If  broad¬ 
cast  and  consequently  more  or  less  mixed 
with  foul  growth,  and  without  the  mois¬ 
ture  conserving  and  other  benefits  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  beans  could  not  be  so  strong 
and  well  developed.  Besides  it  reduced 
the  cost  of  seed  per  acre  to  less  than  one- 
third  the  amount  required  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  method. 

In  order  to  plant  the  seed  this  way, 
however,  some  sort  of  machine  was  need¬ 
ed.  We  in  Virginia  rarely  seed  any  sort 
of  small  grain  without  using  fertilizer, 
usually  10  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  The 
machine  used  must  do  this  at  the  same 
time  that  it  planted  the  seed,  or  the 
ground  would  have  to  be  gone  over  twice 
which  would  make  it  expensive.  I  did 
not  then  know  of  any  special  machine  for 
that  purpose,  nor  do  I  now,  though  there 
may  be  such.  I,  in  common  with  most 
general  farmers,  however,  did  have  a 
wheat  drill  which  sowed  fertilizer  and 
grain  at  the  same  time,  and  we  proceeded 
to  adapt  this  to  our  purpose. 

We  left  all  the  fertilizer  holes  open  so 
as  to  get  a  general  distribution  through 
all  the  soil.  Our  drill  had  a  six-foot 
width.  We  stopped  up  all  seed  holes  but 
two.  For  these  we  selected  one  on  each 
side  of  the  drill,  as  near  18  inches  from 
the  center  of  the  wheel  on  that  side  as 
possible.  This  left  a  space  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  feet  between  the  holes.  The 
drill  thus  seeded  two  rows  across  the 
field  at  each  passage,  or  four  rows  at  a 
round  trip.  After  the  first  passage,  the 
drill  wheel  was  driven  in  the  old  wheel 
track  at  each  passage,  thereafter.  This 
gave  a  reliable  guide  to  drive  by,  and 


also  made  the  space  between  the  two  sets 
of  rows  approximately  three  feet.  We 
thus  seeded  the  beans  in  easily  cultivated 
rows  with  a  uniform  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  one  operation,  wtihout  having 
to  buy  an  expensive  special  machine.  We 
found  that  by  setting  the  drill  for  the 
seeding  of  oats  we  got  a  distribution  of 
beans  about  three  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  which  we  were  told  was  about 
right. 

It  took  a  little  less  than  a  half  bushel 
of  beans  per  acre  and  we  used  from  200 
to  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  with  them. 
We  seeded  about  corn  planting  time, 
though  my  experience  led  me  to  believe 
the  beans  would  stand  much  colder 
weather  and  some  earlier  seeding  than 
corn.  We  cultivated  just  like  corn, 
usually  three  times,  and  we  thought  the 
beans  stood  the  impact  of  the  soil  better, 
and  were  less  likely  to  be  covered  at  the 
first  cultivation  than  corn. 

While  raising  cow  peas  during  the  pre¬ 


ceding  years,  I  had  raised  small  patches 
of  Soy  beans.  I  found  that,  if  left  till 
fully  ripened,  the  plants  would  shed  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  leaves  with  nothing  but 
coarse  unpalatable  stems  left  for  hay.  The 
problem  was  to  get  both  good  seed  and 
good  hay.  I  had  to  sell  the  beans  for 
seed  if  I  sold  them  at  all,  and  unless  I 
got  both  hay  and  seed  there  was  no 
profit  in  abandoning  the  cow  peas.  I  ex¬ 
perimented  in  cutting  a  few  plants  when 
just  a  few  of  the  leaves  had  begun  to 
turn  biown.  The  beans  at  this  stage  were 
full  size  but  green,  and  so  soft  they 
could  be  crushed  between  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger.  The  stems,  too,  while  coarse,  were 
not  hard  and  woody  like  dry  sticks,  as 
were  those  cut  after  the  beans  were  fully 
ripe  and  most  of  the  leaves  had  been 
shed. 

The  following  Spring  these  early  cut 
beans  were  planted  and  found  to  germi¬ 
nate  well.  It  seemed  the  large  stalk  and 
abundant  foliage  of  the  plant  contained 
so  much  sap  that  it  was  sufficient  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  beans,  and  though  green  looking 
when  cut  and  shocked,  by  the  time  the 
plants  were  dry  and  cured,  the  bean  had 
colored  up  according  to  its  variety,  and 
was  in  no  way  diffex-ent  in  appearance 
from  those  not  cut  till  fully  matured  and 
colored.  I  raised  the  Mammoth  Yellow, 
the  Wilson,  the  Tar  Heel  Black  and  the 
Virginia,  but  finally  centered  on  Virginia 
and  raised  that  variety  exclusively. 

The  bulk  of  my  first  crops  were  sold 
by  advertising  in  the  papers  and  selling 
to  individual  farmers.  All  my  seed  thus 
sold  I  presume  gave  satisfaction  for  I 
never  ioceived  a  complaint.  All  were  cut 
gi-een  and  cured  in  the  shock  as  stated. 
Later  I  sold  seed  houses  and  one  bill  of 
several  hundred  bushels  of  Virginia  beans 
went  to  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that 
beans  cut  green  when  the  first  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  turn  brown  make  good  seed,  for 
certainly  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  must 
have  received  some  complaints,  which  I 
never  did.  Moreover  all  the  beans  I 
planted,  except  only  the  first  seed  I  got 
of  new  varieties,  were  of  my  own  raising 
and  were  so  harvested  and  cured,  and  I 
had  uniformly  good  stands.  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  that  we  ever  had  a  bad  stand. 


We  harvested  entirely  with  a  self 
binder,  cutting  two  rows  at  a  time.  At 
times  we  had  patches  in  the  field  that 
were  blown  down  by  storms.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  cut  these  patches  all  one  way 
when  they  lay  very  fiat,  but  as  a  rule  we 
cut  practically  all  the  crop  just  like 
standing  wheat.  We  put  10  to  12  bundles 
in  a  shock  and  never  capjxed  the  shocks. 
The  Soy  bean  whether  in  bundles  or 
shocked  as  loose  hay,  does  not  shed  water 
readily.  For  this  reason  we  preferred 
small  shocks  open  to  sunlight  and  air. 
Nothing  but  the  butts  of  the  bundles 
touched  the  ground,  and  in  case  of  rain 
the  shock  dried  out  more  quickly. 

As  soon  as  the  bundles  were  cured  and 
thoroughly  dry  we  put  them  in  the  barn 
loft.  If  the  weather  was  perfect  they 
were  right  to  go  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  cutting.  They  packed  in  there  as 
solidly  as  in  a  stack.  The  barn  was  so 
arranged  that  we  could  put  the  thrasher 
there  and  thrash  the  beans  at  our  leisure 
during  the  Winter,  feeding  the  thrasher 
from  one  part  of  the  loft  and  running  the 
thrashed  hay  back  in  another  part.  We 
used  a  special  Soy  bean  thrasher  that  my 
neighbors  and  I  bought  for  $500.  We 
helped  each  other  to  thrash  and  at  times 
one  of  us  thrashed  for  other  people,  who 
did  not  belong  to  our  crowd.  The  thrashed 
hay  was  in  some  respects  better  than  if 
not  run  through  the  machine.  I  mean 
by  this,  that  it  was  better  than  the  same 
hay  would  have  been  if  the  beans  had 


been  removed  by  hand,  iix  that  the  coarse 
stalks  were  broken  and  split  up,  and  1 
think  stock  ate  more  of  them  because  of 
this. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  regard 
as  vital,  and  which  must  be  done  where 
land  that  has  never  grown  Soy  beans  is 
planted ;  especially  if  such  land  is  of  low 
fertility  or  is  lacking  in  humus.  This  is 
inoculating  the  soil  with  the  special  Soy¬ 
bean  bacteria.  My  land  was  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  we  inoculated  field  after  field 
as  we  put  them  in  beans.  The  first  patch 
of  beans  I  planted  during  the  years  when 
I  was  raising  cow  peas  was  not  in¬ 
oculated,  and  they  did  not  grow  over  18 
inches  high.  On  the  same  land  after  in¬ 
oculation,  beans  grew  from  three  to  four 
feet  high.  A  neighbor  had  a  small  patch 
of  ground  where  Soys  had  made  a  rank 
growth.  I  got  several  bushels  of  surface 
earth  from  this  patch.  I  had  a  metal 
lined  wooden  box  we  used  as  a  vat  to 
scald  hogs  in  at  hog-killing  time.  It 
would  hold  perhaps  six  or  eight  bushels. 
I  filled  this  about  half  full  of  beans. 
Then  I  put  a  gallon  of  the  inoculated 
earth  in  a  three-gallon  bucket.  I  added 
water,  stirring  it  up  till  the  bucket  was 
full  of  liquid  mud  or  very  muddy  water. 
I  poured  this  in  the  box  on  my  three  to 
four  bushels  of  beans.  This  was  stiri'ed 
and  mixed  thoroughly  by  hand  till  every 
bean  was  completely  coated  with  a  muddy 
film.  They  were  then  spread  out  on  a 
board  floor  to  an  even  depth  of  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches.  After  two  or 
three  hours  they  were  again  stirred  with 
an  ordinary  gai-den  rake.  This  was  done 
about  three  times  during  the  day,  when 
they  were  usually  dry.  I  have  often  in¬ 
oculated  30  bushels  at  one  time.  Usually 
we  began  seeding  the  next  day,  but  if 
rain  pxovented  the  beans  were  all  right 
to  hold  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Only 
sunlight  could  kill  the  inoculation,  and 
if  kept  in  a  shady  place  they  are  all  right. 

We  are  often  advised  to  get  inoculated 
earth  and  sow  it  on  the  land.  One  cannot 
cover  an  acre  with  less  than  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  soil  and  it  is  a  slow  and 
laborious  thing  to  do.  By  covering  each 
bean  with  a  film  of  inoculated  earth  the 
bacteria  are  right  on  the  spot  to  take 
charge  of  the  roots  of  every  bean  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  sprouts.  Sunlight  will  kill  ex¬ 
posed  bacteria  and  in  broadcasting  soil 
unless  it  is  quickly  lianowed  in  the  in¬ 
oculation  is  apt  to  be  lost.  By  putting  it 
on  each  bean  inside  a  building,  then 
sacking  the  dried  beans,  pouring  them 
thence  into  the  drill  and  from  the  drill 
putting  them  safe  under  the  ground,  they 
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are  never  touched  by  the  sun,  and  it  is 
not  one-tenth  the  labor  of  broadcasting 
soil.  Once  inoculated,  if  you  i-aise  a  crop 
of  Soys  every  five  or  six  years  your  land 
will  retain  the  inoculation. 

I  fed  most  of  my  hay  on  the  farm  but 
sold  some  of  this  thrashed  hay  from  time 
to  time,  getting  as  high  as  $20  per  ton 
for  it.  I  know  of  no  legume  comparable 
in  an  all-around  way  with  the  Soy  bean. 
Of  cotirse  one  cannot  now  get  the  big 
prices  for  seed  but,  if  so  inclined,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  one's  specializing  on 
seed  and  securing  a  better  price  for  the 
best  of  the  crop,  while  sure  of  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  the  residue  at  one  of  the 
many  processing  plants  now  available.  In 
addition  to  this  cash  return  one  can  still 
have  as  good  hay  for  home  use  as  any. 
while  the  improvement  in  soil  fex'tility 
will  certainly  equal  that  from  any  legume 
grown.  The  plant  is  also  much  less  fas¬ 
tidious  about  a  sweet  soil  than  many,  and 
is  about  as  easy  to  grow  as  corn.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  has  seemed  to  xis  to  be  the 
farmer’s  best  bet  as  a  profitable  legume 
in  t  lie  ordinary  crop  rotation. 

Virginia.  E.  m.  timberlake. 


Hot  Water  for  Cut  Flowers 

Last  month  I  brought  home  from  a  long 
dusty  motoring  trip  a  handful  of  bril¬ 
liant  cardinal  flowers.  You  know  how 
temperamental  they  ai-e?  Of  course  their 
heads  were  bent  double,  and  they  looked 
hopelessly  dejected.  I  quickly  placed 
them  in  a  large  jar  of  hot  water,  not 
boiling-  hot.  but  much  too  hot  to  bear  my 
hand  in.  Within  10  minutes  they  wei'e 
visibly  straightening  themselves,  and  in 
half  an  hour  they  were  fully  revived. 
Six  day  later  they  were  still  fresh  and 
perfect,  though  a  few  spikes  of  the 
same  flower,  brought  in  later  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  family,  and  placed 
in  cold  water  promptly  wilted,  and  never 
recovered. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  treat¬ 
ment,  but  few  people  seem  to  know  of  it, 
or  at  least  to  practice  it — perhaps  it 
doesn’t  sound  credible !  That  very  day  I 
heard  suddenly  that  unexpected  visitors 
were  coming.  I  flew  out  in  the  blazing 
noonday  sun  and  returned  with  an  armful 
of  mixed  flowers,  put  them  in  the  station¬ 
ary  tub,  half  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
hot  tap.  filled  vases  with  the  same  and 
arranged  them  at  my  leisure,  and  not  one 
drooped,  as  flowers  gathered  in  full  sun¬ 
shine  are  so  prone  to  do.  I  have  revived 
wilted  hothouse  roses  by  the  same  kind 
of  hydrotherapy. 

Speaking  of  cardinal  flowers,  what 
could  set  them  off  more  beautifully  than 
the  perennial  spurge,  Tithymalopsis 
corollata  [Now  classed  as  Euphorbia. — 
Eds.]  I  have  never  seen  it  listed  in  flor¬ 
ists  catalogs,  but  it  is  a  common  wild 
flower  south  aixd  west  from  New  York 
State,  and  for  two  or  three  yeai’s  it  has 
flourished  iix  and  adorned  my  garden.  It 
grows  two  or  three  feet  tall,  blooms  at 
midsummer,  and  suggests  “baby’s  breath” 
(Gypsopliila)  ;  but  the  flowers  are  lai-ger 
and  more  pronouncedly  white,  a  cloud  of 
small  white  stars,  indescribably  delicate 
and  airy.  It  is  invaluable  for  bouquets, 
and  will  bear  anything  in  the  way  of 
drought  or  neglect,  although  it  responds 
to  good  treatment  with  larger,  whiter 
and  more  abundant  blossoms.  The  leaves 
turn  a  rich  wine  color  in  the  Fall.  I 
hope  others  will  try  cultivating  it. 

Tennessee.  d.  r.  g. 


Hardy  Amur  River  Privet 

I  noticed  a  recent  editorial  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  hedge  and  its  injury  by  ex- 
treme  cold  weather.  Japanese  barberry 
was  suggested  for  replacing  the  privet 
because  of  hardiness.  Of  course  the  Japa¬ 
nese  barberry  makes  a  very  nice  hedge, 
but  I  am  wondering  why  those  who  like  a 
privet  hedge,  and  who  like  the  way  it 
can  be  sheared  and  handled,  do  not  use 
the  Amur  River  privet,  which  is  just  as 
attractive,  shears  just  as  readily  and 
makes  a  hedge  that  is  just  as  satisfac- 
tory.  This  strain  is  thoroughly  hardy 
and  will  not  kill  back  during  the  severe 
Winters.  The  cost  is  about  the  same. 
The  Amur  River  privet  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  many  who  have  decided  not  to 
use  any  more  California  privet  because 
of  its  tenderxxess.  k.  b.  howell. 

Missouri. 


Trail’s  End  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  058) 
other.  They  yielded  surprisingly.  So 
next  year  I  plan  to  treat  all  the  beans 
that  way.  If  plants  could  talk  what  les¬ 
sons  we  would  get  in  agriculture ! 

Mother  has  taken  her  plants  in  the 
house,  and  as  xxsual  the  windows  are  full. 
They  make  quite  a  lot  of  work  and  cai-e, 
but  who  would  want  to  be  without  them? 
The  love  of  natui-e  is  ingrained  in  us. 

Today  has  been  quite  warm  again,  but 
the  wind  has  just  changed  to  the  north, 
and  Winter  will  soon  be  upon  us.  But 
what  boots  it  if  we  have  home  and  its 
comforts  and  friends  around  us.  and  a 
supply  of  the  necessities  of  life?  That 
reminds  me  that  I  put  40  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  down  cellar  yesterday  to  feed  on 
this  Winter,  and  there  will  be  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  and  apples  and  carrots  and  beets 
and  50  cans  of  beans  and  any  amount  of 
canned  fruit.  So  let  the  wind  blow  and 
the  snow  fly  !  The  silo  is  full,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  hay  and  grain,  and  there  is 
wood  in  the  woodshed.  We  have  enough. 

BURTON  COON. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
A  Field  of  Onion  Reed  in  Massachusetts 
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Various  Farm  Matters 


Grange  Gatherings 

During  the  week,  while  judging  live¬ 
stock  at  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  Goshen  Grange, 
Orange  County.  Grange  Master  W.  It. 
Lattimer,  New  Hampton,  told  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  trip  to  the  Century  of  Progress, 
Chicago.  Their  party  covered  a  travel 
distance  of  2,039  miles,  stopping  three 
days  in  Chicago,  at  a  total  cost  per  per¬ 
son  of  $15.  This  certainly  indicates  that 
travel  if  well  planned  is  not  necessarily 
very  expensive. 

Mr.  Lattimer  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  educational  exhibits  were  all  free,  and 
far  superior  from  both  an  instructive  and 
entertainment  view  point  to  the  pay  at¬ 
tractions.  A  visit  to  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  presented  a  scene  of  markets  flood¬ 
ed  with  thin  half-starved  cattle  from  the 
drought  sections  of  the  West.  This  will 
take  thousands  of  feeders  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  market  channels,  with  probable  re¬ 
sultant  shortage  of  finished  steers  this 
coming  Winter. 

The  ever-present  question  at  most 
Grange  meetings  is  the  necessity  of  hold¬ 
ing  social  affairs  to  raise  needed  funds 
for  local  activities.  Various  suggestions 
along  this  line  at  the  meeting  were  the 
respective  possibilities  of  box  socials,  food 
and  rummage  sales,  dances,  card  parties, 
ice  cream  socials  and  a  harvest  sale.  It 
seems  to  me  an  old-fashioned  turkey 
shoot  around  Thanksgiving  time  would  be 
of  considerable  interest  and  fun,  as  well 
as  bring  in  good  revenue  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  if  conducted  by  the  local  Grange 
members.  It  could  be  made  part  of  the 
general  entertainment  at  an  open  picnic 
dinner  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving. 
Worked  on  a  handicap  basis  it  could  be 
so  conducted  as  to  place  expert  and 
amateur  shots  on  an  approximately  equal 
basis.  Everyone  in  each  district  know 
who  the  good  shots  are. 

Community  social  interests  centering 
though  the  Grange  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  of  a  happy  farm  life. 

K.  W.  D. 


Grow  More  Clover 

Clover  in  the  crop  rotation  brought  a 
greater  increase  in  yields  of  grain  follow¬ 
ing  the  clover  than  the  use  of  480  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Each  of  three  grain  crops 
when  not  grown  in  a  clover  rotation  re¬ 
ceived  160  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
are  results  at  the  Ohio  Station  over  a 
period  of  40  years.  Corn  followed  the 
clover,  and  then  came  oats  followed  by 
wheat. 

Continuous  grain  compared  with  clover 
in  rotation  shows  that  corn  yields  were 
from  36  to  110  per  cent  greater  due  to 
the  good  effect  of  the  clover.  Yield  of 
corn  immediately  following  clover  was  in¬ 
creased  most,  and  the  yield  of  wheat 
which  was  the  third  crop  after  clover  was 
increased  least.  Y'et  the  yield  of^wheat 
in  the  clover  rotation  was  31  to  72  per 
cent  greater  than  when  wheat  was  grow¬ 
ing  continuously.  A  hay  crop  was  har¬ 
vested  from  the  clover  and  the  soil  im¬ 
provement  was  in  addition  to  the  hay. 

Much  similar  data  indicate  the  value 
of  clover  as  a  soil  improver.  Any  rota¬ 
tion  is  helpful  but  the  introduction  of 
clover  instead  of  a  non-legume  increases 
the  effectiveness  of  the  rotation.  In  a 
three-year  trial  the  yield  of  corn  after 
clover  averaged  more  than  20  per  cent 
higher  than  corn  after  Timothy. 

Clover  is  good  feed.  On  the  stock  farm 
clover  can  be  used  for  hay  or  pasture. 
Clover  hay  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 
nitrogen,  50  per  cent  more  phosphorus, 
and  four  to  six  times  as  much  calcium 
as  Timothy  hay.  These  are  the  important 
bone  and  muscle  making  elements.  These 
differences  are  characteristic  of  legumes 
and  non-legumes.  The  Oklahoma  Station 
compared  more  than  300  samples  each  of 
legumes  and  non-legumes.  They  found 
that  the  legumes  averaged  nearly  four 
times  as  much  calcium,  somewhat  less 
than  twice  as  much  phosphorus,  and  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  ni¬ 
trogen  as  the  non-legumes.  Legumes  are 
an  important  source  of  minerals  for  both 
man  and  animals. 

The  value  of  clover  pasture  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  field  trials.  In  Ohio  pigs  gained 
nearly  one  and  a  half  pounds  daily  when 
grain  was  fed  on  clover  pasture.  Slightly 
iu  excess  of  three  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  corn  and  a  quarter  pound  of  tankage 
were  consumed  by  the  pigs  on  pasture  for 
each  pound  of  gain.  Clover  pasture 
proved  appreciably  better  than  rape  for 
hogs. 

Since  clover  is  both  a  soil  builder  and 
a  superior  forage  a  large  acreage  would 
seem  logical.  The  acreage  for  the  entire 
country  is  relatively  small.  The  reason 
probably  is  that  clover  is  more  difficult 


to  grow  than  Timothy  or  some  other  non- 
legume.  Clover  succeeds  on  fertile  soils 
that  are  well  managed.  Acid  soils  must 
be  limed  before  seeding  clover.  In  Ohio 
clover  yielded  more  than  four  times  as 
much  after  an  acid  soil  was  limed  to 
near  neutrality.  For  most  soils  from  one 
to  two  tons  of  crushed  lime  rock  per  acre 
is  sufficient. 

Growing  clover  is  an  inexpensive  and 
effective  way  of  providing  nitrogen  for 
other  crops.  In  Ohio  lime  and  clover 
produced  a  third  more  grain  than  lime 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  Clover  must  have 
lime  and  cereal  crops  must  have  nitrogen. 
The  lime  and  clover  combination  appre¬ 
ciably  reduces  the  nitrogen  problem. 

R.  E.  STEPHEN  SON. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  “frost  is  on  the  punkin’  ”  but  the 
fodder  is  not  in  the  shock,  it  is  in  the 
barn.  Precept  and  example  in  childhood 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  maturity. 
We  retain  the  practices  taught  us  when 
we  were  children.  You  remember,  away 
back  in  those  boyhood  days,  that  every 
family  stocked  up  for  Winter.  Even  the 
village  and  city  families  had  commodious 
cellers  and  stocked  them  with  things  to 
eat.  potatoes,  cabbage,  apples,  carrots 
and  such  things,  while  fresh  fruits  and 
green  vegetables  disappeared  from  our 
tables  for  the  Winter. 

Those  were  the  days  when  farm  pro¬ 
duce  sold  in  bulk  to  village  and  city 
dwellers.  A  load  of  potatoes  found  ready 
sale  in  five  or  ten-bushel  lots ;  the  same 
Avas  true  of  apples,  onions,  cabbage  and 
other  root  crops.  It  seems  difficult  for 
some  farmers  to  realize  that  things  have 
changed.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  farmer 
who  has  discovered  that  putting  up  his 
products  in  small  packages  aids  sales. 
The  onion-growers  now  market  their 
product  in  10,  20  and  50-lb.  sacks  of  red 
netting.  The  potato-growers  are  putting 
their  spuds  into  one-peclc  red  netting 
sacks  and  finding  a  ready  market.  Many 
however  still  stick  to  bulk  sales,  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  bushel  is  out  of  favor 
and  the  100-lb.  sack  is  the  standard  con¬ 
tainer  for  bulk  potatoes.  I  went  to  the 
big  market  the  other  day  and  brought 
home  eight  of  those  sacks  for  Winter  use 
because  the  old  idea  of  stocking  up  for 
Winter  is  strong  within  me.  That,  too, 
is  why  the  fodder  is  in  the  barn  instead 
of  iu  the  shock,  as  I  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  prepared  for  bad  weather. 
Fodder  loses  feeding  value  rapidly  when 
allowed  to  stand  out  in  the  field. 

Some  farmers  may  envy  the  office 
workers,  picturing  them  putting  in  short 
hours  in  a  warm  office,  just  sitting  at  a 
desk,  but  I  wouldn’t  trade  jobs  with  the 
best  of  them.  These  Fall  days  are  days 
of  glory,  bright  sun,  a  tang  to  the  air 
which  demands  brisk  exercise  to  keep 
warm,  a  veritable  mass  of  color  every¬ 
where  to  delight  the  eyes,  the  warm  odor 
of  the  stable  on  a  frosty  morning  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  life  worth  living. 

My  Sudan  grass  which  was  apparently 
a  failure  during  dry  months,  came  on 
rapidly  after  rains  set  in,  was  mowed 
off  gradually  for  green  feed,  came  right 
on  again  with  another  crop  even  better 
than  the  first  and  was  again  mowed  be¬ 
fore  frost.  I  let  some  of  the  first  stand 
to  ripen  for  seed. 

The  boys  go  to  nearby  woods  and 
gather  sacks  of  leaves  for  bedding  thus 
saving  me  from  buying  straw.  Leaves 
make  fine  bedding  and  good  manure.  We 
put  them  in  the  chicken  house  and  throw 
in  scratch  feed  to  keep  the  chickens  busy. 
We  put  them  in  the  small  hogliouse  and 
the  porker  revels  in  their  warmth  and 
dryness.  They  gathered  some  walnuts, 
too,  and  are  busy  shucking  them.  This, 
with  an  abundance  of  popcorn,  insures 
enjoyable  Winter  evenings  as  we  will 
stock  the  cellar  with  red  apples  as  soon 
as  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  keep  them  out 
in  the  shed  where  we  have  them  now. 
Calvin  dug  his  peanuts  today  and  got  a 
fine  yield,  the  last  watermelon  of  the  sea¬ 
son  came  up  from  the  garden. 

The  daily  paper  reveals  some  interest¬ 
ing  contrasts.  On  one  page  is  a  long  ar¬ 
ticle  telling  how  the  government  is  buy¬ 
ing  many  acres  of  farm  land,  shooing 
off  the  farmers  and  allowing  the  land  to 
revert  to  forest.  On  another  page  is  a 
glowing  accoun*  of  how  the  government  is 
spending  millions  in  building  dams  and 
ditches  to  bring  more  land  into  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  beyond  my  understanding, 
but  I  know  that  I  will  have  to  pay  my 
share  of  the  bills.  The  local  electric  com¬ 
pany  advertises  that  13  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  electricity  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  goes  for  taxes ;  the  gas  station  col¬ 
lects  four  cents  on  every  gallon  for  taxes ; 
the  State  sales  tax  takes  three  cents  on 
every  dollar  spent  for  taxes. 

Boyhood  days  saw  many  small  fields  of 
rutabagas  for  home  use  and  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  I  sowed  a  little  seed  but  it  lay 
dormant  until  rains  started  again.  Now 
they  grow  big  and  we  begin  to  pull  the 
largest  to  eat  while  there  will  be  many 
for  the  cow.  They  revel  in  cool  weather, 
as  frost  does  not  injure  them,  so  I  ex¬ 
pect  quite  a  yield.  They  lack  the  strong 
flavor  of  turnips  and  are  good  to  eat  both 
raw  and  cooked.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Penshurst  Hazel,  99039,  of  Fillmore  Farm,  Bennington,  Vt„  owned 

by  Mr.  J.  C.  Colgate. 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 


For  the  last  five  years  Penshurst  Hazel  has  averaged  12,141 
lbs.  of  4.6%  milk  annually  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed.  Official 
figures  for  each  year  show  the  following  totals:  10,777  lbs., 
11,239  lbs.,  11,916  lbs.,  13,470  lbs.,  13,303  lbs.  Grand  total 
for  the  entire  period:  60,705  lbs.  milk  and  2,792.47  lbs.  but- 
terfat.  All  done  on  two  milkings  daily. 

Penshurst  Hazel  is  profitable  because  she  is  a  steady,  con¬ 
sistent  producer.  She  makes  a  lot  of  milk  all  the  time . 
And  the  reasons  for  this  are  her  natural,  inherited  milk¬ 
making  capacity,  good  management,  and  a  uniform  feed 
that  keeps  her  always  in  perfect  health  and  condition,  and 
supplies  her  with  all  the  needed  milk-making  materials 
from  the  right  sources  and  in  the  right  proportions. 

That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  any  herd  profitable — good 
cows,  good  management  and  good  feed.  And  the  better  the 
feed  is,  the  bigger  the  profits  are.  Put  your  herd  on  Larro 
Dairy  Feed  and  you  will  make  the  greatest  possible  profit 
from  every  animal,  because  Larro  is  the  best  feed.  Larro 
Research  Farm  proved  it.  Penshurst  Hazel  proved  it. 
Thousands  of  cows  of  every  breed  are  proving  it  every  day  in 
the  year  wherever  Larro  is  sold. 


Write  today  for  the  detailed  story  of  Penshurst  Hazel’s  splendid  record.  It’s 
free  to  dairymen  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  all  states  to  the  east  and  south. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Dept.  G  Detroit,  Mich. 


the  better  the  feed  ....  the  bigger  your  profit 
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Vicks 

Va-tro-nol 

for 

Nose  &Throat 


USED  at  the  first  sign  of  nasal  irri¬ 
tation — just  a  few  drops  up  each 
nostril — Vicks  Va-tro-nol  aids  in  avoid¬ 
ing  many  colds. 

Especially  designed  for  the  nose  and 
upper  throat . . .  where  most  colds  start 
. . .  Va-tro-nol  aids  and  gently  stimu¬ 
lates  the  functions  provided  by  Nature 
to  prevent  colds. 

If  irritation  has  led  to  stuffiness, 
Va-tro-nol  reduces  swollen  membranes 
— clears  away  clogging  mucus — enables 
you  again  to  breathe  freely.  Welcome 
relief  for  the  discomforts  of  head  colds 
and  nasal  catarrh. 


Vicks  Va-tro-nol  is  real  medication 
— yet  is  perfectly  safe — for  children  and 
adults  alike.  And  so  easy  to  use — any 
time  or  place.  Keep  a  bottle  always 
handy — at  home  and  at  work. 


Hotel  For  Your  Protecti  on 

The  remarkable  success  of  Vicks 
drops — for  nose  and  throat — has 
brought  scores  of  imitations.  The 
trade-mark  “Va-tro-nol”  is  your  pro¬ 
tection  in  getting  this  exclusive 
Vicks  formula. 

Always  ask  for  Vicks  Va-tro-nol. 

TWO  GENEROUS  SIZES— 30^  and  50^ 


on  Can 
Cash  In  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 


The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  18,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  lVi  ton  truck.  Small 
_ down  payment.  Good  terms. 

JBig  Money  Maker 

tf  W rite  for  money- 
®  making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY.  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FUR -FISH -GAME 


Iur.'FisK'Game  ! 

tfurdings  /fggtivm- 

’  m  hi 


is  just  the  magazine  you  have  been 
looking  for.  It  is  edited  by  none 
other  than  A.  V.  Harding,  whose 
name  is  a  byword  in  the  sporting 
field.  It  is  a  monthly  publication 
of  from  64  to  100  pages  chocked 
full  of  interesting  articles,  illus¬ 
trated  with  actual  photos  on 
HUNTING,  FISHING,  FUR 
FARMING,  TRAPPING,  etc. 
Each  issue  has  many  departments 
—  The  Gun  Rack;  Dogs;  Roots  and 
Herbs;  Fur  Raising:  Fish  and 
Tackle;  The  Fur  Markets;  Raw 
Furs  Prices;  Trap  Line;  Question 
Box  and  American  Trappers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Price  $2.00  year;  25c  copy 

SPECIAL  GET  ACQUAINT¬ 
ED  OFFER 

6  MONTHS  ONLY  50c. 

Cover— Actual  photos  repro -  Clip  this  ad  and  send  with  60c 
aucca  in  natural  colors.  cash,  check  or  money  order  to 

FUR-FISH-GAME 

182  E.  Long  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 

On  Sale  at  News  Stands 


Tomato 


Large,  smooth,  heavy; 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
soiid,  luscious,  flesh;  red. 
Full-size  -too  plant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Maule’s  Seed 
Dock.  Send  3c  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
347  Mauie  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLIGHT- RESISTAX'f  CHESTNUT  TREES,  Sweet 
■*  Chinese.  Send  ten  cents  for  sample  nuts,  or  50c 
for  one  pound,  prepaid. 

MOUNTAIN  NUT  COMPANY  -  ROANOKE,  VA. 


R  asnkerrv  Plante  tor  fall  setting.  Newburgh  a 

aopnerry  rianis  specialty. Twice  inspected;  low¬ 
er  prices.  W. HALBERT,  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES  &  SHRUBS  jJS.r  Circu,ar  Zei" 


urseries,  DansivlIe.N-Y. 


H|4  Giant  Zinnias  lOit 

yl  4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
VI 1  full  size  pkt.  each  (value  40c)  for  10c 
a  postpaid.  Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds. 
M  Burpee's  Garden  Book  F  REE.  Write  today. 

W,  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 978  Burpeei  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30IhSt..  New  York 


CYPRESS 
HOTBED 
SASH 

$1.25 

GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-iitting.  Smooth 
llnish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  till  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  -  -  -  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.50 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  extra  on  glazed  sash  only. 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  A’o.  634 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


With  a  Radio  Program. 
That  is  Different 
Hear  This  Kindly 
Lovable  Old  Character 

On  Stations  WEAF  and  WGY 
Wednesday  and  Friday 
7:30  P.  M.  and 
Sundays  7:15  P.  M. 


FOR  LOWER 
MANGER-FEED  COSTS 
USE 


AERO  CYAN  AMID 


ON  HAYLANDS 
AND  PASTURES 


f 


STRAWBERRIES 


^Better  Paying  Varieties 
.  New  Lower  Prices. 

Townsend’s  20lh  Century  Calaloi 
|  Fully  illustrates  in  colors 
j  and  truthfully  describe 
J  the  most  up-to-date  varie 
’/FWT'vS  'L’lBr  ties-  Strawberries,  Kaspbei 
1  1.  rieR,  Blackberries,  Grape? 

utrvkrc  etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFnEi 

ourva  va*-  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  tin 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  yoi 
eounon  for  Sl.OO  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  1  VAIIen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
P /I  Y  Tells  How.  Describes 
1  TalCatsklll,  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax,  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  New  Varieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Main  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


mixfu  uarwin  tulip; 

Home  Grown  Bulbs — 3  doz.  $1.00  postpaid.  No. 
size  Vines,  Boses.  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreen: 
Write  for  list.  —  Landscape  service. 

ULLYETTE  BROS.  NURSERY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Horticultural  Gossip 

BY  H.  B.  TITKEY. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Russia  is  interested  in  fruit-growing  and 
is  developing  her  own  apple  industry.  It 
is  reported  that  the  plan  calls  for  10,- 
000,000  acres  of  orchard  by  1937.  For 
comparison,  the  United  States  has  2,355,- 
106  acres  of  bearing  apple  orchard. 


The  much  maligned  Kieffer  receives  a 
stay  of  execution  by  experiments  showing 
that  Kieffer  pears  ripened  at  60  degrees 
compare  favorably  with  Bartlett  pears  in 
both  flavor  and  texture.  Pears  ripened  at 
70  degrees  and  higher  gave  a  product 
said  to  be  fully  as  bad  as  that  usually 
ascribed  to  Kieffer,  while  temperatures  of 
below  60  degrees  gave  poorer  quality  than 
the  60-degree  fruit  but  better  than  the 
70-degree.  Is  it  this  temperature  factor 
which  has  been  responsible  for  some  of 
the  invectives  hurled  back  and  forth  by 
those  discussing  the  quality  of  Kieffer? 
And  does  it  mean  that,  after  all,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  everybody  was  right 
provided  everybody  had  the  same  set  of 
facts? 

*  *  4: 

The  government  home  loan  agency  has 
ruled  that  loans  may  be  made  for  nur¬ 
sery  stock  of  permanent  character  for 
planting  about  homes.  By  this  ruling,  a 
property  owner  who  is  financially  sound, 
may  secure  a  loan  for  landscaping  his 
property  just  as  he  would  for  building  a 
new  chimney  or  iixing  the  roof. 

*  *  * 

Winter  injury  is  getting  the  blame  for 
most  everything  horticultural.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  hiding  one’s  head  in  the  sand 
and  placing  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
Winter.  Wet  feet,  moisture  deficiency, 
humus  deficiency,  insect  and  disease  trou¬ 
bles — poor  culture,  generally,  are  factors 
that  should  be  watched. 


What  are  the  four  leading  apple  States 
this  year?  Washington  is  again  leading 
in  1934  estimates  with  22,800.000  bush¬ 
els;  New  York  is  next  with  7,800,000; 
Virginia  is  third  with  5,790,000;  and 
California  is  fourth  with  4,212,000.  Were 
you  a  bit  surprised  to  find  California  so 
high  up  the  list? 

A 

Bud  sports  are  all  the  rage  these  days. 
A  few  years  ago  leading  horticulturists 
were  insisting  that  they  were  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  concern,  although  many  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  and  nurserymen  just  as  determinedly 
declared  that  they  were.  Now  growers 
all  over  the  country  are  asked  to  watch 
for  variations  of  fruit  and  leaf  character 
and  to  report  them  if  they  seem  of  value. 
So  far,  color  changes  have  been  most 
popular,  so  that  there  are  now  literally 
hundreds  of  red  strains  of  the  common 
varieties  of  apple.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  careful  study  may  show  varia¬ 
tions  in  maturity,  quality,  self-sterility 
and  productivity?  Leading  proponents 
of  the  bud-theory  school  say  that  all  this 
is  true  and  more. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new  system  of 
applying  orchard  fertilizers?  Four  holes 
are  dug  equi-distant  from  the  trees,  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  These  holes  are  first 
irrigated  for  several  hours  and  then 
packed  with  slowly  available  plant  food 
and  organic  matter.  It  is  claimed  that  roots 
will  develop  in  these  new  areas.  Among 
other  things  it  is  also  claimed  that  sur¬ 
face-feeding  trees  thus  become  more  deep¬ 
ly  rooted. 

Records  from  Oregon  show  worms  in 
17.8  per  cent  of  the  apples  growing  22 
feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  3.6  per 
cent  in  apples  growing  between  12  and 
22  feet,  and  1.46  per  cent  in  apples 

growing  up  to  12  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  answer  is  said  to  lie  in  the  poorer 
spray  coverage  in  the  tops  of  trees  and 
in  high  trees. 

Jje  *  * 

From  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  of  Mon¬ 
tana  comes  the  report  that  there  is  less 
tendency  for  McIntosh  to  drop  where 

phosphorus  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

*  *  * 

A  Tasmania  orchardist  uses  what  he 
calls  the  “porcupine”  system  of  top¬ 


working  fruit  trees,  in  which  he  cuts  off 
all  spurs  from  the  tree  to  be  top-worked, 
but  leaves  the  main  branches.  He  then 
cuts  scions  five  inches  long  and  inserts 
them  under  the  bark  about  seven  inches 
apart  along  the  branches  and  fastens 
them  with  %-in.  shoemaker’s  brads.  No 
wax  or  tying  is  done,  although  the  graft 
is  smeared  with  petroleum  jelly  (danger¬ 
ous  in  cool  climates).  He  has  put  in 
600,060  scions  in  four  years,  with  95  per 
cent  “take.”  Only  one  year’s  crop  is  lost. 
This  method  is  probably  not  at  all 
adapted  to  American  conditions,  but  it  is 
an  interesting  slant  upon  fruit-growing 
methods  “way  down  under.” 


Peach  Improvement  in  New 
Jersey 

For  several  years  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  working  at  systematic 
peach  improvement.  Several  varieties  of 
merit  have  been  developed  and  are  now 
being  grown.  This  year  the  following 
varieties  are  available : 

N.  J.  No.  70. — A  medium  to  large,  firm, 
yellow-fleshed  freestone  of  high  quality 
which  begins  to  ripen  almost  as  early  as 
Golden  Jubilee  and  hangs  to  the  tree 
longer.  Colors  well  and  is  a  better  peach 
for  shipping  than  Golden  Jubilee.  Should 
be  planted  upon  good  peach  soil. 

N.  ,T.  No.  71. — A  large,  round,  very 
firm,  deep  red  all  over,  yellow-fleshed 
freestone  of  high  quality  ripening  after 
Golden  Jubilee.  Set  a  crop  in  one  or¬ 
chard  in  1934. 

N.  J.  No.  73. — A  companion  variety  to 
A.  J.  No.  71.  Large,  round,  yellow- 
fleshed,  firm,  high  quality  freestone.  May 
average  a  little  larger  than  N.  J.  No.  71, 
not  quite  so  dark  a  red,  and  is  sometimes 
more  prominently  striped.  Produced  some 
fruit  in  one  orchard  in  1934. 

N.  J.  No.  87. — A  large  oval,  firm,  yel¬ 
low-fleshed  and  striped  freestone  of  high 
quality  which  ripens  after  N.  J.  No.  71 
and  73.  Larger  than  Eclipse,  of  same 
season  and  a  promising  variety  to  replace 
it.  Produced  a  few  fruits  in  one  orchard 
in  1934. 

N.  J.  No.  94. — A  large  oval,  firm,  yel¬ 
low-fleshed  peach  of  good  quality,  ripen¬ 
ing  just  after  N.  J.  No.  87  and  a  few 
days  before  Belle.  Should  be  planted  in¬ 
stead  of  Belle. 

White  Hale  (U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No. 
31). — A  round,  oval,  large,  firm,  white- 
fleshed  freestone  ripening  at  the  same  sea¬ 
son  as  J.  II.  Hale.  Tree  more  vigorous 
and  the  flowers  are  fertile,  unlike  the 
sterile  J.  II.  Hale  which  is  one  of  its 
parents.  A  larger,  more  firm  and  highly 
colored  peach  than  Belle  of  Georgia.  All 
propagating  rights  are  retained  by  the  N. 
J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Plant  Pat¬ 
ent  Law. 

These  peaches  are  px-opagated  by  the 
N.  J.  Peach  Council,  Inc.,  Box  287, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  trees  are  for  sale 
to  New  Jersey  growers,  but  surplus  stock 
left  after  November  15  will  be  available 
to  outsiders. 
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The  Lime  Reactions  of  Different  Plants 

BY  DR.  H.  .T.  WHEELER. 


Part  It. 


Cedar. — The  common  red  cedar  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  our  most  acid  soils, 
without  liming.  Zon  found  that  young 
plants  and  seedlings  of  the  deodar  cedar, 
after  liming,  gave  one  to  two  inches 
greater  annual  growth  and  a  more  fibrous 
i-oot  system. 

Celery.  —  For  celei’.v,  on  Ohio  muck 
soils,  lime  was  not  needed  if  the  pH  value 
was  above  5.5.  On  upland  soils  a  pH 
below  5  may  greatly  decrease  the  yield, 
unless  lime  is  applied. 

Cherries. — At  pH  4.5  at  the  R.  I.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Black  Tartarian  and 
Early  Richmond  cherry  trees  were  mate¬ 
rially  injured  by  acidity.  In  the  famous 
cherry  district  of  Wisconsin  the  soils  are 
underlaid  by  limestone  at  depths  of  IS 
inches  to  three  feet.  These  facts  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  pH  of  6  to  7,  or  higher,  is  cer- 
tainly  more  favorable  than  pH  values  be¬ 
low  5.5  to  5. 

Chicory. — A  pH  of  5.S  to  6.5  is  in¬ 
dicated  as  probably  best. 

Cineraria. — A  pH  of  5.S  to  6.8  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

Collai’ds. — Same  pH  as  for  cabbage. 

Corn. — Studies  of  the  development  of 
corn  roots  show  that  the  greatest  growth, 
occurring  in  an  interval  of  eight  days, 
was  at  pH  6.8.  Lime  lessens  a  disease  of 
corn,  shown  by  Hoffer  to  be  caused  by  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  iron  in  the 
nodes.  The  North  Carolina  Station  finds, 
however,  that  where  heavy  applications  of 
lime  are  made,  more  potash  than  usual 
must  be  provided  in  the  fertilizer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
liming.  On  light  Delaware  soils  corn 
made  its  best  growth  at  pH  5,  and  at  a 
pH  above  6  chlorosis,  a  diseased  condi- 
tioix.  resulted  due  to  rendering  the  iron 
of  the  soil  too  insoluble.  Morgan,  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  mentions  pH  values  of  5  to  6  as 
suitable  for  corn.  Swedish  authorities 
say  a  pH  value  of  5  will  answer  provided 
the  corn  is  suitably  fertilized. 

Clover  (Red). — -Generally  a  pH  of  6 
to  6.8  is  advised  for  the  Red  clovers. 
Swedish  authorities  say  the  pH  value 
should  be  held  just  above  6.  and  French 
writex-s  say  if  muriate  of  potash  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  fertilizers  used  for  clover  the 
pH  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop  be¬ 
low  6.  At  the  R.  I.  Station  where  Red 
clover  failed  at  pH  4.3  to  4.5  it  made  a 
wonderful  growth  after  the  application 
of  2%  tons  of  lime  per  acre. 


Clover  (Alsike).  —  This  clover  should 
have  a  soil  pH  of  5.5  to  6.4.  It  will  with¬ 
stand  more  acid  conditions  than  Red 
clover.  In  this  respect  it  is  more  like 
the  creeping  White  clover. 

Clover  (Sweet). — This  plant  requires 
heavy  liming,  on  very  acid  soils,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  pH  value  of  6.8  to  7.5  or  higher. 

Cow  Pea. — At  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  cow  peas  grew  well  at  a  pH  value 
just  above  4.  At  the  R.  I.  Station  they 
made  a  good  growth  at  pH  4.3  to  4.5,  and 
heavy  liming  lessened  the  yield  at  first 
but,  later,  benefit  fi*om  the  liming  re¬ 
sulted.  McCall,  Willis  and  McHargue, 
repox-t  that  cow  peas  are  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew  if  the  pH  value  of  the  soil  gets  xip  to 
6.8  to  7.5  or  higher,  whereas  at  pH  4.8 
McCall  noted  no  injury. 

Cucumber. — Aboxit  the  same  pH  as  for 
cabbage. 

Currant.— For  the  red  currants  a  pH 
value  of  5.5  to  6.5  is  indicated,  and  for 
the  white  currants  a  pH  of  5.8  to  6.5. 

Cyclamen. — A  pH  of  5.8  to  6.5  has 
been  suggested. 

Dandelion. — The  same  pH  is  indicated 
as  for  cabbage. 

Delphinium. — Should  usually  have  a 
pH  of  5.8  to  6.8. 

Eggplant. — Should  have  a  pH  of  5.5 
to  6.5. 

Elm  (American). — The  growth  is  de¬ 
pressed  at  a  pH  of  4.5  and  a  pH  of  5.8 
to  6.5  is  suggested. 

Endive. — Aboxit  the  same  pH  as  let¬ 
tuce,  but  is  somewhat  less  injured  by  in¬ 
creased  acidity. 

Gladiolus. — The  plants  thrive  well  at 
pH  5.5  to  6.2. 

Gooseberry.  —  A  pH  of  6  to  6.8  has 
been  suggested. 

Grapes. — European  experimenters  say 
a  pH  value  of  7.28  was  not  injurious  to 
grapes,  but  at  a  pH  of  S  to  9  they  wei’e 
injured  due  to  a  bad  effect  of  so*  much 
lime  on  bacterial  activity.  American 
grapes  were  particulaidy  sensitive  to  high 
alkalinity,  and  became  chlorotic,  but  at 
pH  6  to  7  no  injury  x-esulted.  On  the 
other  hand  when  the  pH  was  between  5 
and  6  the  bacterial  activity  of  the  soil 
was  so  greatly  depressed  as  to  injui-e 
young  plants,  and  between  pH  4  and  5 
some  of  the  beneficial  processes  prac¬ 
tically  cease.  Other  authorities  say 
that  young  plants  develop  best  in  soils 
that  are  only. slightly  acid,  and  that  the 
varieties  differ  somewhat  in  their  re¬ 


quirements.  At  a  pH  of  about  4.5  at  the 
R.  I.  Experiment  Station  the  Delaware 
grape  was  injured  much  more  than  the 
Concord,  indicating  possibly  a  pH  6  to  7 
for  the  foi’mer  as  compared  with  pH  of 
5.5  to  6.8  for  the  latter. 

Gumbo. — The  pH  may  be  the  same  as 
for  cabbage. 

Horseradish. — Same  pH  as  for  cab¬ 
bage. 

Hydrangea. — A  pH  of  5.5  to  6.5  has 
been  suggested  for  these  plants. 

Kale. — Same  pH  as  for  cabbage. 

Kentucky  Blue  Gi’ass. — This  grass  can¬ 
not  be  grown  successfully  at  pH  4.5  to  5. 
A  desirable  pH  is  5.8  to  6.5. 

Laurel  (Moxxntain  and  Sheep). — They 
grow  well  at  pH  values  from  5  to  4.3  or 
lower.  Lime  is  often  injurioxxs. 

Leek. — Should  have  the  same  pH  as 
onions. 

Lettuce. — Should  usually  have  a  pH  of 
6  to.  6.5  or  slightly  higher. 

Linden  (American). — It  is  unfavorably 
affected  by  a  pH  much  below  5,  and  a 
pH  of  5.5  to  6.5  is  desirable,  preferably 
nearer  the  xipper  limit. 

Lupine. — The  best  pH  is  usually  about 
5.5.  The  varieties  differ  somewhat,  and 
some  are  more  injured  by  lime  than 
others. 

Maple  (Sugar).  —  May  be  slightly 
helped  by  lime  where  the  pH  is  much 
below  5. 

Martynia.  —  Should  have  about  the 
same  pH  as  onions. 

Mustard  (Black). — Same  pH  as  for 
onions. 

Nitrifying  Organisms.  —  They  should 
have  a  pH  of  at  least  6,  especially  where 
early  vegetables  ai-e  grown. 

Oats. — American,  French  and  Swedish 
authorities  suggest  a  pH  of  not  lower 
than  5  to  5.2,  for  at  4.5  they  show  con¬ 
siderable  injury.  On  well-buffered  soils 
the  pH  value  may  reach  6  to  6.5,  but  on 
poorly-buffered  light  soils,  a  disease 
known  as  “dx-y  spot,’’  caxised  by  a  lack  of 
available  manganese,  may  develop  unless 
the  pH  value  is  held  below  6. 

Onion. — Harmer  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  holds  that 
serious  injury  to  onions  will  not  arise  on 
muck  soils  unless  the  pH  drops  below 
5.5.  At  pH  4.2  some  onions  will  live,  bxit 
they  will  make  little  growth.  At  pH 
values  above  7  growth  is  also  depressed. 
Conner  of  the  Indiana  Station  says  al¬ 
kaline  conditions  are  often  more  injxxri- 
ous  than  rather  acid  conditions.  The  R. 
I.  Station  reports  injury  from  too  heavy 
liming,  and  a  pH  of  4.5  just  as  reported 
by  Wessels  of  the  Cornell  University  Sta¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island  prevented  their  pro- 
duction.  Too  much  liming  causes  them 
to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  available  manga¬ 
nese.  A  pH  for  most  upland  soils  of  5.8 
to  6.3  is  suggested.  At  7.4  oix  sandy  loam 
crops  have  been  ruined. 


_  Orchids. — The  embryos,  according  to 
Knudson,  thrive  best  at  about  pH  5. 

Parsley. — A  pH  of  5.5  to  6.5  has  been 
suggested. 

Parsnip. — Same  pH  as  cauliflower. 

Peach. — On  soils  having  a  pH  value 
of  4.5  to  5  liming  increases  the  growth 
and  yields,  and  the  growth  of  cover  crops, 
if  used.  The  use  of  sulphur  sprays  in¬ 
creases  the  need  of  lime.  Their  after  ef¬ 
fect  is  acid. 

Pear  (Bartlett) .—On  soils  with  a  pH 
of  o  to  4.5  moderate  liming  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial. 

Pea  (Garden). — French  writers  say  if 
a  fertilizer  is  used  containing  muriate  of 
potash  the  pH  of  the  soil  for  peas  should 
be  kept  above  6.  At  the  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  pH  of  5.8  to  6.7  did  not 
hinder  nodule  formation.  Wessels,  at  the 
Long  Island  Station  raised  the  pH  value 
of  his  soil  from  5.4  to  6.1  with  a  gain  of 
8.6  per  cent  in  yield,  but  he  considers  a 
pH  of  6.3  best. 

Peppers. — A  pH  of  5.5  to  6.8  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  peppers. 

Pines. — Zor  says  western  yellow  pines 
when  small  responded  to  lime,  but  Jeffrey 
pine  did  not.  Scotch  pine  and  fir  were 
helped  by  lime  on  very  acid  French  soils. 

Plum. — A  pH  as  low  as  4.5  greatly  de¬ 
presses  growth.  Like  most  stone  fruits 
liming  on  such  soils  may  mean  the  saving 
of  the  trees.  The  pH  should  probably  be 
held  above  5.5  or  5.8. 

Poppy  (Shirley). — These  plants  refuse 
to  grow  at  a  pH  much  below  5  and  should 
probably  have  a  pH  of  6.2  to  6.8  for 
their  best  growth  and  blooming. 

Potatoes.  —  If  the  germs  that  cause 
scab  are  already  in  the  soil  or  are  pres¬ 
ent  (as  is  often  the  case  even  on  smooth 
“seed’’)  on  the  txibers  planted,  the  pH 
of  the  soil  should  be  kept  down  to  5.2  for 
that  degree  of  acidity  lessens  scab  with¬ 
out  materially  injuring  the  potatoes. 
Morgan,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  ad¬ 
vises  for  the  avoidance  of  scab  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  pH  below  5.6.  Wakeman  of 
New  Jersey  says  hold  it  to  pH  5  to  5.2, 
for  he  says  some  scab  strains  develop 
even  at  4.8,  whereas  others  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  develop  until  a  pH  as  high  as  5.3 
to  5.6  is  reached.  In  Sweden  a  pH  of  5 
is  recommended.  The  same  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  Virginia  Truck  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  when  the  pH 
di'opped  to  4.8  the  yield  was  oxxly  half 
as  great  as  at  pH  5  with  all  the  other 
conditions _  alike.  TVeiske  in  Germany 
gives  pH  5.2  as  the  xipper  limit. 

Pumpkin. — Same  pH  as  for  cauliflower. 

Quince. — The  quince  shows  much  in- 
jury  at  pH  4.5  and  on  soils  having  that 
degree  of  acidity  liming  is  very  helpful. 
This  suggests  that  the  pH  value  should 
px-obably  be  maintained  above  5.5  to  5.8. 


WATCH  ME 
CET'EM  WITH 
MY  MILEAGE 
CLAIM! 


SHUCKS!  THATS 
OLD  STUFF!  MY 
NEW  ACTION  CLAIM 
IS  THE  BEST  YET! , 


“Beware  of  vendors  who  employ 

Enticing  claims  as  a” decoy,  i 

For,”  says  the  Owl,  “you're  apt  to  find  4 
Their  boasts  are  nothing  but  a  blind 


This  sign  Identifies  the  30,000  Esso 
Stations  and  Dealers  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana  who  represent  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  of  the  world’s 
leading  oil  organization. 


Smoother  Performance 

30,000  ESSO  DEALERS  and  STATIONS  FROM  MAINE  TO  LOUISIANA 
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This  useful  24-page  booklet 
by  one  of  America’s  best 
known  heating  experts  .  .  . 
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W  TO  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  HEATING  YOUR  HOME 

By  JOHN  BARCLAY 

IF  you  are  anxious  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
heating  your  home,  send  for  this  Free 
booklet,  written  by  John  Barclay,  famous 
‘blue  coal’  heating  expert.  It  gives  many 
helpful  hints  on  home  heating  —  how  to 
refuel  the  fire  —  how  to  adjust  dampers 
—  how  to  bank  the  fire — how  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  heat  for  less  money.  Send  for  it  today 
—  it’s  Free.  Just  write 

the  ‘blue coal’  corporation 

£20  BROADWAY  (Dept.  J11)  NEW  YORK 


be  sent  FREE  —  without 
any  obligation  whatever 
—  to  any  home  owner  re¬ 
questing  it.  Write  today. 

• 


MILK 

marches  on! 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  SPONSORS  ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  MUTUAL— BENEFIT  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ITS 
KIND  EVER  ATTEMPTED.  ITS  SUCCESS  WILL  MEAN 
AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  FLOW  OF  MILK  .  .  .  HEALTH 
AND  NOURISHMENT  TO  MILLIONS  WHO  NEED  IT. 


The  State-wide  Milk  Drive  is  gaining  momentum 
every  day.  It  got  off  to  a  flying  start,  but  we  cannot 
rest  on  our  laurels. 

The  splendid  support  of  welfare  organizations,  pro¬ 
ducers,  health-groups,  transportation  and  food-manu¬ 
facturing  companies,  and  the  many  others  who  have 
already  mobilized  their  efforts  so  strenuously,  will  not 
be  enough.  We  need  every  bit  of  help  you  can 
contribute  ! 

This  is  a  purely  personal  matter.  It  is  the  influence 
of  men  like  yourself  which  will  give  100%  success  to 
this  most  worthy  cause. 

Talk  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  ...  in  fact,  every 
one  you  meet.  Tell  them  the  value  of  milk  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  .  .  .  picture  for  them  the  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  this  campaign  will  give  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  dairy  industry.  In  other  words — 


rink  more  Milk 


*  IT’S  GOOD 

•  FOR  YOU 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Editorial  Note — We  arc  publishing  the  above  advertisement  without  charge 
as  our  contribution  to  increase  the  consumption  oj  milk  without  cost  to  the 

industry . 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Those  Sunflowers.  —  The  Parson 
branched  ont  on  sunflowers  a  bit  this 
year.  He  likes  the  looks  of  them  on  the 
farm.  They  sort  of  make  a  completion 
on  a  place,  and  they  did  look  beautiful 
for  a  time.  Such  great  high  ones  as  did 
grow,  hut  alas  the  mighty  fell !  The  ter¬ 
rible  blow  we  had  one  Saturday  night 
that  blew  about  everything  flat  just  bent 
them  to  the  ground.  The  roots  came 
right  up  as  a  tree  would.  The  seeds, 
however,  ripened  for  the  most  part.  The 
Parson  collected  a  lot  of  them  and  put  up 
on  the  low  henhouse  roof  to  dry  out.  He 
noticed,  however,  a  lot  of  English  spar¬ 
rows  about  and  rather  wondered  at  it.  as 
there  have  been  none  around  lately.  This 
morning  I  went  up  to  get  those  seeds 
down  for  the  hens,  and  there  were  the 
hulls  and  nothing  else.  Those  sparrows, 
parrot-like,  had  eaten  the  whole  business. 
The  great  stalks  seem  to  be  a  nuisance. 
We  cut  some  in  the  silo,  but  having  more 
corn  than  we  could  get  in  we  let  the 
others  go.  They  say  they  make  good 
kindling  wood ! 

The  Corn.  —  Such  corn  as  we  have 
this  year.  The  Parson  mourned  because 
the  corn  seemed  to  be  so  thin — two  and 
three  stalks  in  a  hill,  sometimes  only  one 
stalk,  but  forever  hereafter  it  will  be  thin 
corn  for  the  Parson.  What  ears,  and 
those  big  stalks,  almost  like  trees,  how 
they  fill  up  a  silo!  We  have  husked 
around  175  bushels  now,  and  there  will 
be  certainly  125  bushels  more.  Good 
stuff  to  have  all  right.  Someone  gave 
the  Parson  a  grinder  last  year,  and  it 
will  come  into  use  all  right.  Best  of  all 
will  be  the  cormneal  many  of  the  parish 
can  have  for  eating  next  Winter.  Why 
shouldn't  more  of  us  farmers  have  nice 
cornmeal  cake  and  muffins? 

Always  Learning.  —  We  can  always 
learn  something.  The  Parson  was  down 
to  a  country  school-house  the  other  day. 
First  he  noticed  the  stove-poker — made 
out  of  a  liayrake  tooth — not  so  bad.  Then 
there  was  a  pex-fect  “mat”  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  clean  their  shoes  on.  It  would 
be  perfect  for  any  household,  and  the 
Parson  is  going  to  look  around  for  one. 
It  was  an  aluminum  register  from  an  au¬ 
tomobile  that  had  had  a  heater  in  it.  This 
was  placed  right  in  front  of  the  outer 
doorway.  This  rural  school  has  quite  a 
line  library  for  lending  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  was  in  use  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  and  available  for  Summer 
hoarders.  The  Parson  gets  lots  of  books 
from  libraries  —  duplicates,  probably. 
Speaking  of  using  old  auto  parts,  the  Par¬ 
son  finds  more  and  more  old  100-lb.  white 
lead  pails  used  for  pulleys  on  rear  car 
wheels  for  power.  They  stick  out  far 
enough  so  the  belt  does  not  hit  the  mud 
guard.  We  filled  all  our  silo  this  year 
with  a  pulley  the  boys  made  of  old  brake 
drums  bolted  to  a  rear  wheel.  Shelley 
had  35  in  the  old  Packard  with  the  four 
wheeled  trailer  behind  when  he  arrived 
at  church  the  other  day.  However,  you 
need  good  strong  stakes  if  you  ever  make 
a  trailer.  The  Parson  and  Charles  had 
a  couple  of  cows  in  it  the  other  day ;  as 
we  merrily  sailed  around  a  curve  in  the 
road  there  was  a  crash  and  a  bellowing 
remonstrance  that  could  be  heard  afar. 
On  one  side  all  four  stakes  had  broken 
and  the  cows  didn’t  seem  to  appreciate 
being  dragged  along  the  road  on  their 
sides  by  the  halter.  However,  they 
seemed  to  fare  no  worse  for  the  experi¬ 
ence.  You  remember  the  two  city  women 
all  excited  over  the  war,  and  how  all 
youth  should  enlist?  While  riding  along 
they  saw  a  husky-looking  fellow  milking 
a  cow  down  beside  the  road.  “Why  aren’t 
you  at  the  front?”  they  shouted.  “Be¬ 
cause,”  came  the  calm  answer,  without 
looking  up,  “becaxxse  the  milk  ain’t  at 
that  end.” 

No  Horse.  —  Yes.  we  have  sold  our 
hoi-se.  A  man  wanted  one  so  much  for 
a  special  job.  We  got  just  what  we  gave 
for  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  But  the 
Parson  has  missed  it  much.  However 
there  was  practically  nothing  for  it  to  do 
till  next  April.  Charles  would  rather  de¬ 
liver  his  papers  on  a  wheel.  On  a  “one- 
horse”  farm  like  this  it  would  seem  to  be 
best  to  look  out  for  some  kind  of  a  small 
tractor.  We  can  practically  do  every¬ 
thing  now  with  the  old  cars  but  cultivate. 
Some  cultivate  with  low-geai'ed  Ford 
trucks.  Shelley  can  back  the  four- 
wheeled  trailer  in  the  bai’ix  with  a  load 
that  will  husk  out  55  bushels  of  ears.  AVe 
never  get  in  hut  one  load  of  hay  a  day  on 
it — two  tons,  that’s  enough.  Speaking  of 
corn  we  had  a  wonderful  crop  this  year, 
the  most  the  Parson  has  ever  raised, 
about  300  bushels  of  ears.  A\Te  cleaned 
up  the  fields,  as  the  government  corn- 
borer  men  have  always  told  us,  and  now 
a  man  comes  around  and  wants  all  stub¬ 
ble  plowed  in  by  December.  AATe  have 
seeded  one  piece  to  Alfalfa  and  the  other 
is  seeded  to  rye,  with  the  stubble 
crushed  down  and  harrowed  over  by  a 
tractor.  The  middle  of  October  is  too 
late  in  the  season  to  be  coming  round  to 
tell  what  to  do  with  a  cornfield.  This 
earlier  plowing  under  is  now  asked  be¬ 
cause,  they  say,  many  cannot  plow  be¬ 
fore  April  15,  as  ground  is  too  wet.  But 
,0m-  land  here  is  sand  and  gravel  subsoil 


and  practically  never  too  wet  to  plow. 
It  has  taken  many  years  for  farmers  to 
come  to  sowing  cover  crops  quite  univer¬ 
sally,  hut  they  have  at  last.  How  much 
Mr.  Collingwood  xised  to  write  about 
that ! 

Those  Springs. — The  Parson  has  got 
the  storm  door  on  and  put  on  a  spring  to 
keep  it  shut.  That  spring  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  door.  Be  sure  when  you 
take  the  spring  off  the  screen  door  that 
you  put  it  on  the  regular  door  or  the 
storm  door.  What  a  comfort  in  the  AA' in¬ 
ter  time !  Yoxx  can  buy  a  spring  for  a 
nickel  for  that  kitchen  door,  and  it  will 
save  many  nicks  in  your  temper  next 
Winter.  Alow  don't  want  to  be  too  tem¬ 
peramental — 90  per  cent  temper  and  10 
per  cent  mental. 

Thanksgiving. — Soon  after  you  get 
this  lettei-.  Thanksgiving  will  be  here 
again.  AVhat  a  fine  time  We  will  have 
down  in  the  old  church  with  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  service  and  our  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  always  on  the  Sunday  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Let  your  dinner  at  home  be 
flavored  with  the  presence  of  company 
and  gratitxide,  and  don’t  think  that  the 
whiff  from  the  kitchen  keeps  a  boy  from 
nearly  famishing  waiting  for  the  late 
meal.  Then  tell  him  to  run  along  and 
play — give  him  a  half  a  loaf,  more  or 
less — to  go  with  his  apples.  And  the 
words  of  Beecher,  still  hold  good — Easter 
is  young  folks’  day,  Christmas  is  chil¬ 
dren's  day,  and  Thanksgiving  is  old  folks’ 
day. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Hei’e  is  a  modest  little  act  of  a 
Grange  in  Ohio  that  illustrates  in  a  high 
degree  the  finest  spirit  of  fraternity.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Lafayette  Grange  was  a 
little  girl  in  a  lai-ge  family  of  children. 
The  gii’l  became  afflicted  with  eye  trou¬ 
ble  which  threatened  the  total  loss  of  her 
sight.  Her  parents  were  poor  and  unable 
to  secure  the  expert  medical  care  neces- 
sary.  But  the  Grange  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  offered  the  parents  of  the 
little  girl  sufficient  money  to  employ  a 
specialist  to  treat  the  child's  eyes.  As  a 
result  the  child  was  saved  from  a  life  of 
total  blindness. 

Mi’s.  John  Ilaidem.  a  member  of  Wood- 
stock  Grange,  in  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  recently  celebrated  her  100th  birth¬ 
day.  She  was  a  charter  member  of 
AA’oodstoek  Grange.  At  the  age  of  93  she 
took  the  seventh  degree  when  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange  met  at  Cleveland,  in  1927. 

The  leading  Grange  county  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  membership  is  Jefferson  County 
in  New  York  State,  wdiich  now  lias  a 
membership  of  6,520.  For  the  past  20 
yeai’S  Chautauqua  Couixty  in  New  York 
State  has  held  the  lead  in  Grange  mem¬ 
bership,  in  State  and  nation.  Now  Jef¬ 
ferson  regains  the  lead  it  formerly  had 
for  many  yeai'S.  Jefferson  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  Granges  of  the  State.  AAffien  the 
Neiv  Yoi’k  State  Grange  was  organized 
November  6,  1S73,  Jefferson  County  fur¬ 
nished  six  of  the  original  13  officers. 
County  Deputy  George  Merrill  is  the  man 
under  whose  administration  the  county 
has  attained  this  membership  record.  He 
has  served  as  deputy  since  1926.  The 
largest  Grange  in  the  county  is  Pamelia 
No.  68,  with  435  members. 

Deerpark  Grange,  of  Orange  Coxinty, 
N.  Y.,  stood  first  in  net  gain  in  member¬ 
ship  among  the  Granges  of  the  State,  for 
the  quarter  ending  July  1,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  75.  Stafford  Grange,  of  Gen¬ 
esee  County,  was  second,  with  a  gain 
of  60. 

A  series  of  special  sixth  degree  nxeet- 
ings  are  scheduled  for  the  southeastern 
section  of  New  York  State  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  proposed  15.000  class  of 
seventh  degree  candidates  at  the  National 
Grange  session  at  Hartford  in  November. 
Dates  have  been  arranged  for  the  first 
four  days  in  October  at  Eastport.  Long 
Island,  Oct.  1  ;  Dutchess  County,  Oet.  2 ; 
Kingston.  Ulster  County,  Oct.  3 ;  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  Oct.  4.  The  counties  of 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Scho¬ 
harie,  Albany,  Greene,  Westchestei',  Put¬ 
nam,  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Rockland  are 
to  furnish  candidates  for  these  special 
sessions. 

Among  the  Newr  York  State  counties 
importing  Grange  gains  for  the  quarter 
ending  July  1,  Essex  County,  up  in 
Adirondack  territory,  makes  one  of  the 
best  reports.  Eleven  Granges  of  that 
county  make  a  total  gain  of  136  mem¬ 
bers.  Essex  has  but  a  total  membership 
of  2,800.  consequently  its  percentage  is 
remarkably  good. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Borers  in  Pine  Trees 

1. — Will  you  enlighten  me  regarding 
pine-tree  beetles,  borers,  worms,  etc.?  The 
pines  in  this  section  are  of  two  varieties, 
known  locally  as  black,  or  loblolly,  and 
white  or  spruce.  Is  there  any  control? 
Will  the  insects  ever  cease  occupying  a 
tree,  and  if  so,  where  do  they  go?  Will 
they  remain  active  all  inter,  or  do  they 
commence  again  next  season  !  W  hether 
tliere  is  more  tli&n  one  kind  cit  work,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  seen  the  white  grub¬ 
like  variety,  but  it  was  in  a  hewn  log. 
Other  hewn  logs  (I  have  been  having 
some  building  done)  show  the  tiny 
mounds  of  sawdust.  The  insects  sound 
is  Quite  audible.  Several  standing  trees 
roundabout  have  a  sort  of  excretion  here 
and  there  up  and  down  the  trunk.  I  am 
told  borers  are  busy.  M  hen  can  I  do : 
2. — I  have  a  plum  tree  (Climax)  whose 
every  twig  and  limb  is  dripping  ^  gum. 
And  when  I  say  dripping,  it  is  dripping 
I  mean.  It  forms  clumps  in  the  dirt  un¬ 
derneath,  so  excessive  is  the  dripping. 
The  tree  is  about  five  years  old.  In  1932 
this  condition  was  bad  enough  ;  1933  was 
worse,  and  now  in  1934  ’tis  doubly  so. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  tree.'1  The 
tree  is  sufficiently  fertilized.  I've  used 
waste  tobacco,  plenty,  about  underneath 
from  trunk  all  the  way  out  to  distance 
of  branches.  I've  also  whitewashed  the 
tree  several  times.  It  bore  a  generoiis 
crop  this  season,  but  I  think  the  fruit 
lacks  much  of  its  usual  quality. 

Caswell  County,  N.  C.  N.  N.  s. 

Unfortunately,  living  pine  trees  of  all 
kinds  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several 
different  beetles,  the  grubs  of  which  bur¬ 
row  in  the  bark  and  wood.  One  group  ot 
small  beetles  known  as  bark  beetles  con¬ 
struct  their  small  burrows  partly  in  the 
inner  bark  and  partly  in  the  sapwood. 
These  are  the  worst  enemies  of  pines.  In 
the  forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  bark  beetles  often  kill  outright 
acres  of  fine  timber.  Indeed,  these  tiny 
beetles  and  fire  constitute  the  two  worst 
enemies  of  the  great  pine  forests  which 
still  remain  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States. 

Each  particular  kind  of  bark  beetle  has 
its  own  ways  of  living,  but  in  general  the 
tiny  brown  or  black  mother  beetle  bores 
a  shot-like  hole  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
in  the  early  or  late  Summer.  When  she 
reaches  the  soft  inner  bark  and  sapwood 
she  digs  a  long,  winding,  narrow  gallery 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  in  niches 
which  she  digs  out  along  each  side  lays 
her  white  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  into  small 
white  grubs  which  burrow  beneath  the 
bark,  and  if  there  are  enough  of  the 
grubs  in  the  trunk  the  bark  is  separated 
from  the  living  wood  and  the  tree  finally 
dies.  The  worst  one  of  these  tiny  bark 
beetles  in  North  Carolina  is  the  south¬ 
ern  pine  beetle  with  the  long  scientific 
name  of  Dendroetouus  frontalis.  The  word 
Dendroctonus  means  a  “killer  of  trees 
and  this  little  beetle  is  literally  that.  The 
beetles  and  their  small  white  grubs  are 
active  in  North  Carolina  probably  from 
early  May  to  November.  The  grubs  live 
in  the  trees  over  Winter,  but  lie  quietly 
in  their  galleries  during  cold  weather 
ready  to  begin  work  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  a  few  other  much  larger  bee¬ 
tles,  the  grubs  of  which  burrow  in  dying 
and  dead  pine  trees.  One  of  these  known 
as  the  southern  pine  sawyer  is  a  fine 
large,  mottled  gray  and  brown  beetle  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  The  male  beetle 
has  antennae  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  the  body.  The  white  grub  of  this  bee¬ 
tle  is  often  over  two  inches  long,  and  it 
digs  a  burrow  in  the  solid  pine  log  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil.  I  have  often  lis¬ 
tened  to  these  big  grubs  gnawing  away  in 
the  trunks  of  dead  pine  trees  in  North 
Carolina  not  far  from  the  home  of  N.  N. 
S.  Fortunately,  this  sawyer  does  not  at¬ 
tack  healthy  living  pines. 

Referring  again  to  the  tiny  bark  bee¬ 
tles  which  are  the  real  enemies  of  the 
living  trees,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
are  very  difficult  to  control.  The  grubs 
while  working  beneath  the  bark  are  well 
protected  from  their  enemies,  and  almost 
impossible  to  reach  with  insecticides 
which  will  kill  them  and  not  injure  the 
trees. 

Recently  an  emulsion  of  paradicliloro- 
benzene,  one  pound  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  soluble  pine-tar  oil  and  then  diluted 
with  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  has  been 
successful  in  controlling  the  locust  borer, 
and  has  also  shown  good  results  against 
certain  other  borers  in  shade  trees..  The 
mixture  is  perhaps  best  applied  with  an 
ordinary  paint  brush,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  entirely  practical  for  coating  the 
upper  and  higher  parts  of  a  tree.  The 
emulsion  is  a  sort  of  homeopathic  remedy 
in  which  the  pine-tar  oil  obtained  from 
the  resin  of  the  pines  in  Georgia  is  used 
to  cure  the  disease  of  the  trees. 

Another  emulsion  made  by  dissolving 
one  gallon  of  orthodichlorobenzene  and 
one  pint  of  whale-oil  soap  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  then  diluted  with  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  has  been  used  with  grati¬ 
fying  success  in  the  control  of  the  locust 
borer.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  emulsion  would  be  useful  in  fighting 
the  bark  beetles.  It  can  be  sprayed  on 
the  trees  with  a  force  pump,  a  method  of 
application  rather  more  convenient  than 
by  use  of  a  paint  brush.  Either  of  the 
foregoing  mixtures  should  be  applied  in 
the  Spring  just  as  the  buds  begin  to 


burst.  Although  the  long  names  of  these 
materials  sound  formidable,  the  first  one, 
paradichlorobenzene,  is  a  common  sub¬ 
stance  used  widely  to  control  clothes 
moths,  and  is  on  sale  in  most  drug  stores 
usually  under  the  name  Paradi.  The  sec¬ 
ond  material,  orthodichlorobenzene,  is  not 
so  common  but  can  be  ordered  by  your 
druggist. 

The  plum  tree  of  N.  N.  S.  is  probably 
badly  infested  with  the  common  shot-hole 
borer,  sometimes  called  the  fruit-tree  bark 
beetle.  I  am  afraid  the  tree  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  saving.  G.  w.  H. 


Muscadine  Vines  Do  Not 
Bear 

I  have  three  handsome  Muscadine 
vines.  They  have  bloomed  three  seasons, 
but  have  set  no  fruit.  I  read  that  I  must 
have  both  staminate  and  pistillate  vines. 
I  fancy  mine  were  taken  from  bearing 
vines.  Where  may  I  obtain  the  vine  I 
lack?  Of  course  I  could  have  one  brought 
in  from  the  woods  ( they  are  native  here¬ 
about),  but  I  might  be  setting  out  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  I  have.  N.  N.  s. 

Caswell  County,  N.  C. 

Undoubtedly  the  failure  of  the  vines  in 
question  to  bear  fruit  is  because  they  are 
male  or  staminate.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  Muscadine 
growing  wild  are  of  this  type,  hence  it 
would  be  necessary  for  one  to  observe 
any  of  these  during  their  blooming  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  sure  that  more  male  vines  were 
not  brought  in.  The  male  vines  are  re¬ 
quired  for  planting  among  the  fruitful 
sorts.  It  is  thought  that  two  male  plants 
mixed  among  8  or  10  fruitful  vines  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  good  pollination.  Cross-polli¬ 
nation  with  the  Muscadines  is  largely 
through  the  medium  of  insects,  which  is 
quite  different  with  most  of  the  other 
American  species  of  grapes.  Fortunately 
several  very  good  varieties  of  the  Musca¬ 
dine  group  are  obtainable  from  several  of 
the  nurseries  located  in  the  South.  The 
variety  Scuppernong  is  probably  the  old¬ 
est  cultivated  variety  of  native  American 
grapes.  This  varies  in  color  from  pearly 
green  to  reddish  brown.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  productive  as  some  of  the  others. 
The  Mish,  James,  Flowers  and  Eden  are 
well-known  sorts  that  are  quite  commonly 
grown.  All  of  these  are  blue  or  black  in 
color.  The  Thomas  is  of  a  dark  wine 
color. 

One  or  two-year  vines  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  planting,  the  former  being  the 
first  choice.  A  fair  crop  may  be  expected 
the  third  year  from  planting,  but  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  should  return  very 
satisfactory  yields.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Persimmon  Experience; 
Cherry-grafting 

Speaking  of  persimmons,  I  have  a  tree 
that  bears  fruit  that  ripens  a  month  or 
more  before  frost.  The  fruits  drop  a  few 
at  a  time  so  that  we  have  a  continuous 
supply  for  several  weeks.  This  tree  bears 
larger  and  better  flavored  fruit  than  the 
average  persimmon  and  a  considerable 
proportion  are  seedless.  A  few  have  one 
seed  and  a  very  few  two.  We  have  learned 
that  these  persimmons  with  cream  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar  are  most  delicious.  I 
have  known  of  only  one  other  such  tree. 
It  grew  in  Polk  County,  N.  C. 

Has  the  common  black  cherry,  Prunus 
serotina,  ever  been  used  for  stock  on 
which  to  graft  or  bud  sweet  cherries,  and 
if  so  with  what  results?  F.  E.  B. 

North  Carolina. 


Old-time  Horticulturist 

I  read  with  interest  the  reminiscences 
of  Charles  W.  Garfield,  and  am  pleased 
to  know  that  he  is  still  alive  and  active. 
While  he  may  not  remember  me.  I  re¬ 
call  the  unusually  efficient  secretary  of 
the  Michigan  State  Fair  back  in  the  'SO's 
who  helped  a  very  young  man  alone, 
stage  a  large  exhibit  of  flowers  and  made 
him  a  life  member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society,  an  association  that 
has  been  constantly  helpful. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  boy  to  know 
those  grand  old  men  of  horticulture, 
whom  lie  mentions,  Patrick  Barry,  John 
J.  Thomas,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  George 
Ellwanger  and  others.  I  have  Wilder’s 
and  Thomas'  autographs  framed  in  my 
study  with  A.  J.  Downing’s,  Asa  Gray’s 
and  others,  but  have  neither  my  father’s. 
James  Tick’s,  Patrick  Barry’s  or  George 
Elwanger's,  three  who  were  life-long 
friends  from  the  time  they  were  young- 
men.  I  am  still  hunting  and  hoping  to 
find  these  autographs  sometimes. 

New  Jersey.  e.  c.  vice. 


We  are  living  in  a 
machine  age  but  the 
making  of  good  boots 
still  depends  largely 
upon  handicraft. 
Grandsons  of  the 
original  "U.  S."  boot- 
makers  are  today 
making  "U.  S. "boots. 
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HERSKOVITS 

333  SEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

rDrrfC°mplete  interesting  booklet  —  Trapping  secrets,  Market  reports, 
*  •  Guaranteed  pricelists, Shipping  tags  and  other  information.  Write  today. 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  21,  333  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice :  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
poPicy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special'  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Kural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3,00. 


Full  Name  . . . 

P.O .  State 


R.F.D.  or  St .  County . 

Occupation  .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary . . . 


Relationship 


M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad  just  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  the  meetings  of  great  importance  now 
at  hand  is  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  at 
Hotel  Mizpah,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  13-14.  This 
is  the  place  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  rural  school 
situation.  There  used  to  be  a  saying  about  men 
who  could  “lie  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot.”  This  is 
not  an  elegant  expression,  but  quite  descriptive  of 
the  propaganda  spread  around  by  those  with  the 
purpose  of  having  our  country  schools  swallowed 
up  by  the  villages.  Come  to  this  meeting  and  find 
out  just  what  the  facts  are. 

* 

BRONZE  plaque,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  was  recently 
presented  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
plaque  was  the  work  of  Lorado  Taft,  a  sculptor 
famous  all  over  the  world,  and  its  cost  was  defrayed 
by  voluntary  contributions.  School  children  gave 
their  pennies,  and  large  dairy  firms  made  handsome 
gifts,  in  honor  of  the  man  whose  ‘‘Babcock  test”  so 
simplified  the  determination  of  the  butterfat  content 
of  milk.  Dr.  Babcock  was  a  modest,  hard-working 
scientist,  famous  all  over  the  world,  with  a  devotion 
to  his  chosen  work  greater  than  any  thought  of  per¬ 
sonal  gain  or  worldly  distinction.  To  most  men, 
the  discovery  of  his  simple  but  accurate  milk-testing 
method  would  be  estimated  in  thoughts  of  personal 
gain ;  an  exclusive  patent  would  have  brought  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  inventor.  Dr.  Babcock  assigned  his 
patent  to  the  nation,  so  that  no  monopoly  could  exist, 
and  kept  on  working-.  His  research  work  is  valued 
by  scientists,  but  his  popular  fame  rests  upon  the 
one  discovery  that  means  so  much  to  every  dairy¬ 
man— the  Babcock  test  which  he  refused  to  monopol¬ 
ize  for  his  own  aggrandizement — a  man  who  put 
public  welfare  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  golden 
calf. 

* 

We  had  no  contract  about  the  matter — simply  an  un¬ 
derstanding. 

HE  above  from  a  letter  regarding  controversy 
about  a  farm  wood-cutting  deal  brings  up  a 
point  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  to  have  “in 
black  and  white”  all  of  the  details  of  any  farm  bar¬ 
gain  of  this  type.  The  fact  that  a  man’s  “word  may 
be  as  good  as  his  bond”  does  not  remove  the  need 
for  written  contracts.  One  of  the  parties  may  die, 
and  one  or  both  may  forget  just  what  was  said,  so 
that  arguments  come  up,  at  a  cost  of  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  temper.  If  the  agreement  is  written  in  full 
and  both  parties  have  signed  copies,  such  annoyance, 
and  perhaps  serious  loss,  may  be  avoided. 

* 

E  ALL  understand  the  importance  of  ample 
rain  or  irrigation  water  to  bring  crops  to  their 
best  development.  Investigations  in  these  lines  show 
that  to  make  one  pound  of  dry  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
growing  plants  need  to  absorb  and  later  give  off  or 
transpire  from  500  to  750  lbs.  of  water,  the  smaller 
number  for  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and  the  larger  for 
hotter,  drier  sections.  Put  it  another  way,  to  pro¬ 
duce  five  tons  of  dry  Alfalfa  hay  an  acre  the  Alfalfa 
will  remove  from  the  soil  as  much  water  as  would 
be  needed  to  cover  the  field  to  a  depth  of  20  inches, 
allowing  only  a  moderate  quantity  for  direct  evapo¬ 
ration  from  the  soil.  The  20  inches  of  water  might 
lie  made  up  of  seven  inches  stored  in  the  soil  from 
Winter  rains,  three  inches  from  rains  occurring  in 
the  growing  season  and  10  inches  supplied  by  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  proportions  would  vary  with  the  season. 
In  arid  regions  Alfalfa  may  need  as  much  as  30 
inches  of  water,  or  even  more,  to  produce  the  de¬ 
mands  for  both  evaporation  and  transpiration  are 
greater.  Different  crops  vary  in  their  water  re¬ 
quirements.  In  a  section  where  it  takes  about  20 


acre-inches  to  grow  a  five-ton  crop  of  Alfalfa  an 
acre,  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes  12  inches  for 
corn  or  beets,  about  16  inches  for  potatoes  and  only 
about  niue  inches  for  white  beans. 

* 

HE  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1903,  passed  an 
act  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  borough  or  city  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  levy  or  collect  any  money  or  tax,  as 
a  license  fee,  from  any  farmer  who  sells  bis  own  prod¬ 
ucts  in  or  about  the  streets  of  any  borough  or  city  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

This  provision  was  later  incorporated  in  both  the 
city  and  borough  codes.  In  spite  of  this  clear  and 
definite  law,  municipalities  in  the  State  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  passing  ordinances  which  in  effect  bar  the 
farmer  from  the  right  given  him  by  the  State  law. 
The  State's  Deputy  Attorney  General,  James  W. 
Shull,  in  an  opinion  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Me- 
Sparran,  says  that  the  only  redress  for  farmers  in 
such  cases  is  to  refuse  payment  of  the  license  fee 
and  appeal  the  case  to  the  courts.  If  one  farmer  is 
arrested  under  such  an  ordinance,  all  interested  local 
farmers  should  join  in  the  defense.  The  opinion 
continues : 

This  would  lighten  the  burden  and  they  are  sure  to 
win,  thereby  imposing  the  costs  on  the  city,  which 
would  be  likely  to  end  the  aggressions  of  the  cities  or 
municipalities  against  the  farmer.  The  general  trend 
of  legislation  and  adjudications  seems  to  place  a  ban 
upon  the  licensing  of  persons  making  sales  of  their 
own  farm  products.  Therefore,  jou  are  advised  that 
farmers  who  sell  their  own  products  may  make  such 
sales  in  municipalities  within  the  Commonwealth  with¬ 
out  paying  of  license  fees. 

This  appears  to  be  a  case  where  the  farmers  must 
“do  it  themselves,”  and  is  well  worth  fighting  for. 

* 

HE  Asiatic  beetle,  a  pest  we  have  referred  to  . 
before,  is  on  the  increase  in  several  thickly 
settled  sections  of  the  East,  where  it  first  appeared 
several  years  ago.  Last  Summer  it  was  destructive 
on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  and  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  It  was  abundant  also  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  has  set  up  smaller  colonies  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C.  As  grubs  these 
beetles  injure  vegetable  seedlings  and  turf.  As 
adults  they  damage  ornamental  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables.  This  insect  rests  all  day  and  does  its  flying 
at  night,  is  strongly  attracted  by  bright  lights,  so 
that  specially  constructed  traps  baited  with  high- 
power  electric  lights  destroyed  millions  of  them 
this  season.  Lead  arsenate  treatments  adequately 
control  Asiatic  beetle  grubs  in  turf,  but  no  effective 
way  to  control  them  in  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
has  yet  been  found.  Three  imported  parasites  re¬ 
cently  liberated  in  the  beetle-infested  areas  give 
promise  of  aiding  in  control. 

* 

ERMONT  farmers  have  a  very  practical  way  of 
handling  emergencies.  The  hay  crop  of  the 
State  is  under  the  five-year  average,  especially  in  the 
northwest  part,  so  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
State  College  is  helping  make  a  survey  to  determine 
which  farmers  have  a  surplus  to  sell  and  which  have 
a  shortage  and  will  need  to  buy.  Those  who  have 
a  surplus  list  the  amount  and  kind  and  those  with 
a  shortage  list  the  amount  and  kind,  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  two  together.  All  farmers  are  urged 
to  take  stock  of  their  existing  roughage  supply  for 
the  Winter,  estimate  carefully  the  number  of  stock 
it  will  carry  until  the  next  pasture  period,  and  either 
purchase  from  local  sources  enough  extra  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  livestock  on  the  farm  or 
reduce  the  stock  to  meet  the  probable  supplies.  On 
page  668  is  a  detailed  statement  of  methods  of  es¬ 
timating  roughage  needs. 

* 

HIO  farmers  intend  to  raise  more  of  their  own 
beef  calves  and  buy  fewer  of  them  from  west¬ 
ern  range  cattlemen.  Calves  can  be  produced  cheap¬ 
ly  in  Ohio,  not  subject  to  shipping  fever  and  not  set 
back  by  shrinkage  in  transit.  Last  Winter  14  farm¬ 
ers  kept  complete  feed  cost  records  on  their  beef¬ 
breeding  herds.  They  brought  their  cows  through 
the  year  at  a  feed  cost  of  $12.17  per  cow.  Pasture 
was  charged  against  each  cow  in  the  herd  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  month,  and  other  feeds  at  the  rates 
current  in  the  community.  The  herds,  comprising 
500  cows,  had  a  92  per  cent  calf  crop.  Feed  cost 
to  produce  one  calf  amounted  to  $13.78.  Lowest 
feed  cost  per  calf  raised  in  the  14  herds  was  $10.61 ; 
highest  cost  was  $19.10.  Breeders  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  coarse,  rough  feeds  such  as  stover,  un¬ 
salable  hay  and  straw  for  carrying  the  dry  cows 
through  the  Winter.  A  few  used  1x4 ter  grade  feeds 
including  silage,  and  one  or  two  added  grain.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  feeding  practices  followed  by 
the  14  breeders  kept  the  wintering  cost  down  to  a 
very  low  point.  Since  keeping  records  several  of  the 
farmers  have  expanded  their  beef  breeding  herds ; 
none  has  reduced. 
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ONE  section  of  the  hog  processing  tax  printed  on 
page  623  is  misunderstoood  by  many  persons. 
This  is  the  exemption  from  tax  of  300  pounds  which 
one  may  sell  from  “his  own  hogs.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  rules  that  there  is  no  exemption  for  the  farmer 
unless  the  pigs  are  born  on  his  farm.  If  he  Tmys 
young  pigs,  grows,  fattens  and  slaughters  them,  he 
must  pay  the  processing  tax  on  every  pound  he  sells. 
The  exemption  applies  only  to  those  pigs  that  are 
farrowed  on  the  place. 

* 

HE  practice  of  tattooing  poultry,  now  in  vogue 
jn  New  Jersey  as  a  precaution  against  theft, 
has  been  previously  reported.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Exten¬ 
sion  Poultryman  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  says 
that  the  total  number  of  birds  now  registered  is 
140,114.  The  tattooing  has  been  done  by  168  poul- 
trymen  in  19  of  New  Jersey's  21  counties.  Not  only 
chickens,  but  turkeys,  geese  and  other  fowl  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  figures.  The  enforcement  of  this  law 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  police.  County  agents 
will  supply  poultrymen  with  information  about  how 
the  tattooing  is  done. 

* 

When  they  got  us  to  sign  the  contract  to  centralize 
our  school  we  were  not  to  pay  over  six  mills  at  any 
time.  They  had  a  meeting  a  short  time  ago  and  have 
raised  the  taxes  to  10  mills.  What  can  we  do  about 
it?  w.  c. 

THE  verbal,  or  even  written  promises  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  public  officials,  that  taxes  will  be 
only  so  much,  if  certain  things  are  done  about  the 
schools  or  other  branches  of  the  government,  are  of 
no  account.  The  only  way  in  which  bills  for  public 
expense  can  be  met  is  through  taxation,  and  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  the  proposed  measures  usually  in¬ 
crease  taxation.  After  these  programs  are  under 
way,  they  must  be  supported  by  taxes,  and  these 
have  to  be  paid,  whether  the  taxpayers  like  it  or 
not.  The  meetings  at  which  such  things  are  pro¬ 
posed  are  usually  dominated  by  speakers  who  make 
it  all  sound  plausible.  This  is  not  “government  by 
the  people,”  but  by  a  few,  the  majority  of  whom 
pay  small,  if  any,  taxes,  but  are  ready  to  pile  ex¬ 
pense  on  those  who  have  tangible  property  liable  to 
taxation.  Local  taxpayers’  associations,  to  scrutin¬ 
ize  every  proposition,  and  prevent  doubtful  or  un¬ 
desirable  ones  from  being  jammed  through,  art* * 
often  helpful.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  everyone 
interested  must  take  hold.  The  following  publicity 
is  going  the  rounds  : 

The  way  to  lower  the  farmer’s  tax  burden  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  local  governmental  units,  and  com¬ 
bine  governmental  functions.  Definite  suggestions  are 
the  substitution  of  a  rural  county-unit  school  system 
for  the  present  school-district  system  ;  turning  over  road 
administration  from  townships  to  counties,  and  merg¬ 
ing  counties  and  townships  into  bigger  units. 

It  takes  some  nerve  to  send  out  such  stuff  in  the 
face  of  results  showing  the  tremendous  increase  in 
taxation  when  such  work  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people  and  put  in  control  of  a  few,  whose 
chief  interests  are  their  big  salaries  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  rake-offs  from  contractors  who  get  the  jobs. 
We  have  all  seen  the  efficient  and  economical  local 
government  work  when  those  concerned  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  it  out,  unhampered  by  outside 
interference. 


Brevities 

No,  there  is  no  real  “butter  substitute.” 

Interesting  Soy  bean  experience  on  page  660. 

In  August  this  year  Canadian  fisheries  totaled  41,- 
960,800  pounds. 

“From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same  the  Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised.” 

The  best  way  to  filter  cistern  water  is  to  prevent  the 
dirt  from  getting  into  the  cistern.  Keep  the  leader  out 
of  the  cistern  until  the  roof  is  thoroughly  washed. 

No  use  to  mourn  over  a  lack  of  friends,  if  you  are 
not  ready  to  be  friendly  yourself.  A  friendly  man,  or 
a  friendly  nation,  will  attract  good  will  as  a  magnet 
attracts  iron. 

The  old-fashioned  wax  plant,  Iloya  carnosa,  is  a 
member  of  tlie  milkweed  family.  Many  readers  will 
remember  such  a  plant  which  formed  a  cherished  win¬ 
dow*  decoration  in  a  country  home. 

O'NE  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  remove  the  odor  of 
skunk  from  clothing.  A  hard  job — the  only  plan  that 
has  been  recommended  to  us  is  to  fumigate  the  clothing 
in  a  smudge  made  by  burning  damp  cornstalks  or  wood. 

The  New  York  State  Police  wrere  recently  looking 
for  a  900-lb.  gray  granite  tombstone  which  was  lost 
off  a  truck.  Just  how  a  man  could  be  sufficiently 
absent-minded  to  lose  a  tombstone  seems  difficult  to 
explain. 

The  sunflower  that  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  not  an  artichoke,  and  does  not  come  from 
Jerusalem — thus  giving  us  a  concrete  example  of  the 
uncertainty  of  common  names.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  Huron  Indians. 

Bromine,  valuable  in  the  production  of  ethyl  gaso¬ 
line,  is  now  extracted  commercially  from  sea  water. 
Gold  has  also  been  extracted  from  sea  water,  a  nugget 
the  size  of  a  pinhead,  weighing  one-tenth  of  a  milligram, 
being  obtained  from  12  tons  of  sea  water,  but  this  is 
not  a  proposition  to  invest  money  in  at  present. 
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The  Comedy  of  Making-up 

FROM  the  maze  of  confusing  publicity  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington  on  October  24-25,  the  casual 
reader  is  likely  to  have  received  a  hazy  notion  of  a 
debate  of  national  policies  between  disinterested 
leaders  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  nation. 
The  discriminating  publicist  sees  that  the  con¬ 
scientious  reporters  injected  into  the  disguise  facts 
and  incidents  that  are  fairly  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative : 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  convention  frequent 
interviews  occurred  at  the  White  House  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  leading  bankers.  In  these  inter¬ 
views  the  bankers  did  most  of  the  talking.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  the  good  listener. 

The  bankers  made  their  traditional  appeals  for 
“sound  money,”  which  to  them  means  a  dollar  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  and  a  currency  consist¬ 
ing  of  various  forms  of  bank  credit.  This  the  bankers 
may  inflate  or  deflate  at  their  pleasure.  They  re¬ 
quested  a  repeal  of  recent  laws  authorizing  a  new  issue 
of  greenbacks  and  silver  money  which  the  President 
signed  as  a  gesture  to  debtors,  farmers,  silver  interests 
and  deflationists  generally  without  any  intention  of 
utilizing  the  law. 

They  reminded  the  President  of  his  promises  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  and  to  maintain  “sound  money.”  On 
the  strength  of  these  promises  they  had  gone  along  with 
him  in  his  campaign,  financed  his  bond  sales,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  money  that  Jim  Farley  handed  out  just  before 
election  where  it  did  the  most  good  under  the  spoils 
system.  They  realized  that  the  President  must  make 
some  concessions  to  the  hated  inflationists,  but  the  un¬ 
derstanding  was  that  this  was  to  be  temporary.  If 
continued  the  United  States  bonds,  the  major  part  of 
which  they  hold,  would  fall  below  par  and  they  would 
lose  on  their  investments,  and  general  inflation  would 
be  inevitable  and  uncontrollable. 

The  President  broke  his  silence  in  a  smile  to  remind 
the  bankers  that  after  all  our  money  now  and  for  long 
years  has  x’ested  on  national  credit — fiat  money.  The 
privilege  conceded  by  the  government  to  the  banks  to 
issue  evidence  of  credit — checks,  bills  and  notes  for 
circulation — is  an  invaluable  subsidy  to  the  banks.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  banks  profit  from  the  sale  of  national 
bonds,  which  the  government  might  replace  with  safety 
for  more  than  its  present  volume  in  the  form  of  na¬ 
tional  currency  with  profit  to  itself.  The  subsidy  to 
the  banks,  he  reminded  them,  could  be  withdrawn  at 

any  time.  ,  ,  . 

In  a  confidential  tone  the  President  revealed  to  his 
conferrees  that  the  gesture  he  made  to  the  inflationists 
was  the  least  he  could  concede  and  keep  them  at  the 
time  from  passing  their  bills  over  his  head,  and  make 
them  mandatory  instead  of  permissive  as  he  persuaded 
them  to  do.  He  assured  them  that  the  danger  to  them 
was  not  yet  over,  and  advised  them  to  accept  what  he 
had  done  for  them  or  take  worse. 

As  a  result  of  the  talk  and  the  listening  it  was  agreed 
that  a  mutual  peace  offering  should  be  delivered  at  the 
convention  and  no  incriminations  uttered  on  either  side, 
and  no  definite  commitments  by  either.  President 
Roosevelt  made  a  cryptic  but  entertaining  and  inspiring- 
address  without  publicly  committing  himself  to  any¬ 
thing.  There  was  no  immediate  danger  of  a  central 
government  bank.  The  implication  was  that  the  bank¬ 
ers  might  cause  a  revival  of  the  danger.  He  asked  the 
bankers  to  co-operate  and  to  have  confidence  in  the 
American  people. 

Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  a  personal  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  a  spokesman  for  the  bankers,  excused 
the  President  from  naming  any  definite  time  when  the 
expense  of  the  government  would  be  limited  to  its  an¬ 
nual  income.  lie  also  postponed  the  necessary  date  for 
stabilization  of  the  dollar  until  after  election.  He  ap¬ 
proved  the  President’s  suggestion  for  co-operation.  The 
bankers  would  have  confidence  in  the  American  people 
if  the  people  did  not  ask  the  bankers  to  loan  money  to 
-would-be  borrowers  without  adequate  security. 

Each  party  to  this  comedy  understands  the  other. 
Both  are  impelled  by  a  selfish  motive.  The  bankers 
want  to  retain  the  profitable  privilege  of  issuing 
credit  currency  in  the  form  of  checks,  hills  and  bank¬ 
notes.  They  have  always  financed  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  return  for  this  privilege  with  safety  and  at  a 
profit  to  themselves,  but  they  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  present  program,  lest  uncon¬ 
trolled  inflation  would  become  a  necessity  and  their 
monopoly  lie  lost. 

President  Roosevelt  knows  that  to  be  re-elected 
for  a  second  term,  he  must  have  huge  sums  of  money 
to  continue  the  employment  projects,  AAA  farm 
projects,  and  the  unemployment  relief.  To  drop  the 
alphabetical  programs  would  he  a  loss  to  his  pres¬ 
tige,  and  to  stop  the  dole  would  be  disastrous  to 
his  ambitions.  He  knows  the  subsidy  to  the  bankers 
is  priceless,  and  that  in  the  end  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  the  risk  of  repudiation  of  debts  through 
real  inflation  in  place  of  the  real  deflation  he  is  now 
permitting  at  their  demand.  Generations  yet  un¬ 
born  will  pay  the  cost  of  this  selfish  alliance. 

The  real  contest  is  between  the  big  financiers  with 
the  captains  of  industry,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
smaller  interests  of  silver,  business,  farms  and  labor. 
These  elected  Roosevelt  by  voting  against  Hoover 
because  they  thought  he  consorted  with  Wall  Street. 
That  is  why  the  rehearsal  for  the  comedy  of  “mak¬ 
ing-up”  had  to  be  held  at  the  White  House  behind 
closed  doors. 


A  Batch  of  Milk  Items 

THE  present  information  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  not  investigate  the  milk 
business  in  New  York  this  year,  because  its  appro¬ 
priation  has  already  about  run  out.  It  has  done  a 
little  skirmishing  in  Connecticut  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Washington  took  $163,508,893  out  of  New 
York  during  the  year  1930,  our  last  report,  in  in¬ 
come  taxes  alone.  It  returned  $58,000  in  AAA  boun¬ 
ties  this  year  out  of  the  $39,000,000  processing  tax 
paid  by  New  York  farmers.  With  the  authority, 
authorized  by  Congress  and  $10,000.  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  information  about  New  York  milk  that  the 
public  are  interested  in  could  be  dug  out  of  the 
records  and  revealed.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  Wash¬ 
ington's  billions  dwindling  so  that  it  cannot  pick  up 
a  few  thousands,  but  it  will  at  least  escape  the 
necessity  of  a  show-down  between  the  industry  and 
the  powerful  trust  that  dominates  it. 


Governor  Lehman  opened  up  the  milk  subject  at 
Utica  on  his  campaign  tour  of  the  State.  The  head¬ 
lines  next  morning  gave  cheer  to  many  dairymen, 
but  their  warmth  of  hope  changed  to  a  chill  when 
he  announced  the  alibi  that  since  the  Farm  Coun¬ 
cil  appoints  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  he  is  powerless  to  do  anything  for  milk. 
Those  innocent  dairymen  had  a  notion  that  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  had  power 
enough  to  control  the  head  of  any  department  in 
his  administration,  no  matter  by  whom  appointed. 
But  the  Governor  at  least  exercised  commendable 
good  taste  and  prudence  in  making  no  defense  or 
excuse  for  the  second  milk  report  turned  in  by  Dr. 
Spencer  under  his  appointment. 

In  September,  1932,  it  cost  producers  of  the 
League  118  lbs.  of  milk  to  buy  100  lbs.  of  feed.  In 

1933,  it  took  97  lbs.  of  milk  for  100  lbs  .of  feed.  In 

1934.  a  100  lbs.  of  feed  cost  these  dairymen  the  re¬ 
turns  for  125  lbs.  of  milk. 

This  was  estimated  on  20  per  cent  dairy  ration 
feed  at  wholesale  price,  Utica.  Freight  and  retail 
profit  would  increase  the  feed  cost  to  milk  producers. 
The  price  for  milk  is  the  League  returns  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk,  including  certificates  of  indebtedness.  The 
cost  of  cartage  and  the  discount  for  cash  value  of 
the  certificates  together  with  the  cartage  and  retail 
profits  are  variable  and  could  not  be  accurately  esti¬ 
mated.  If  included  in  the  calculations  these  figures 
would  probably  increase  the  pounds  of  milk  in  each 
instance  probably  not  less  than  25  per  cent  which 
would  raise  the  1934  cost  to  156  lbs.  of  milk. 


Queensborough  Dairies  have  notified  its  patrons 
at  Kirkville  and  Peterboro  that  these  plants  will 
be  closed  November  1.  The  patrons  are  looking  for 
an  outlet  elsewhere.  The  exemption  to  the  Milk 
Control  law  that  allows  co-operatives  operating  as 
dealers  to  pay  their  producers  from  40  cents  to  a 
dollar  less  than  other  dealers  have  to  pay  makes  it 
possible  for  our  milk  trust  to  close  a  few  plants  at 
a  time  until  the  monopoly  is  complete. 


The  Borden-League  alliance  has  again  been  hold¬ 
ing  conclaves  behind  closed  doors  with  State  milk 
authorities  to  revive  agitation  in  favor  of  their  old 
equilization  scheme.  The  courts  of  Connecticut 
scratched  this  law  off  the  records  of  their  State 
with  a  pencil  that  fairly  screeched.  New  Jersey  will 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  New  York  combination  will 
know  that  it  stirred  up  the  fight  of  its  life  if  it 
comes  out  in  the  open  and  tries  to  sell  that  dead 
weasel  to  New  York  State  dairymen. 


The  Royal  Farms  Dairies,  Inc.,  of  Maryland,  have 
asked  an  injunction  against  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  AAA  and  their  agents  to 
restrain  them  from  enforcing  provisions  of  the  li¬ 
cense  prescribed  for  the  Baltimore  milk  area.  Fed- 
eial  Judge  W.  Calvin  Chestnut  began  a  hearing  on 
October  31  on  the  contention  that  the  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  were  unconstutitional. 


The  local  co-operative  milk  associations  of  New 
York  State  have  about  perfected  their  plans  for  af¬ 
filiating  a  central  body  under  the  name  of  the  Allied- 
Independent  Co-operatives,  Inc.  They  are  aiming  to 
make  the  affiliation  strictly  co-operative  and  com¬ 
pletely  in  control  of  the  local  membership  through 
their  local  organization.  The  tentative  by-laws  have 
been  referred  to  the  locals  to  be  considered  and  ap¬ 
proved  or  revised  by  the  producers  to  the  local  or¬ 
ganization.  If  this  policy  is  carried  out,  as  seems 
promising  now.  every  milk  shipping  station  should 
have  a  local  and  a  representative  in  this  body.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  November  15  when  the  final 
by-laws  are  to  be  approved  and  officers  elected. 


Ruthless  Slaughter  of  Wild  Life 

Once  more  the  fields  and  forests  are  all  ablaze 
with  their  Autumnal  tint  and  colors  and  “the  sound 
of  dropping  nuts  is  heard  and  all  the  woods  are 
still,”  and  once  more  the  brave  ( ?)  hunter  buckles 
on  his  armor,  consisting  of  a  leather  jacket  and 
fancy  cap,  takes  his  hunting  license  in  his  pocket 
and  with  gun  over  his  shoulder,  he  “goes  forth  to 
war,”  not  against  a  foreign  foe  or  invader — oh,  no— 
but  against  the  very  interesting  little  folks  dressed 
in  furs  and  feathers  who  never  did  him  or  anyone 
else  any  harm.  He  doesn’t  own  any  property  him¬ 
self,  so  he  spends  the  day  trespassing  on  other  peo¬ 
ple's  property ;  he  doesn’t  like  to  climb  fences  so  he 
tears  down  the  fences  that  block  his  way ;  he  doesn’t 
believe  in  signs,  so  he  tears  down  all  the  “no  tres¬ 
pass”  signs  he  sees;  he  seems  to  think  that  his  li¬ 
cense  to  shoot  certain  game  birds  and  animals  at  a 
certain  time  of  year  also  carries  a  license  to  shoot 
any  kind  of  birds  and  animals  at  all  times  of  year. 
So  he  tramps  over  your  fields,  shoots,  kills,  maims 
and  destroys  birds  and  animals  which  you  have 
loved  to  see  and  hear  and  if  you  protest  against  his 
conduct,  you  are  liable  to  be  insulted  or  abused. 

Multiply  this  man  that  I  have  described  by  6,000,- 
000  or  7,000.000,  the  number  of  hunting  licenses 
granted  in  this  country  annually,  and  you  get  a  tit¬ 
le  idea  of  the  dangerous  element  that  the  open 
hunting  season  turns  loose  upon  us.  Domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  people  are  also  in  danger  from  these  ma¬ 
rauders  and  every  year  scores  of  people  are  killed 
or  injured  by  careless  gunners.  The  license  fee  is 
so  low  that  almost  anyone  can  pay  it  and  he  has  to 
pass  no  examination  as  to  his  character  or  ability 
to  handle  dangerous  weapons  properly  and  carefully. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  this  dangerous  element  in 
our  midst  was  abolished?  If  anyone  pretends  to  be 
your  friend,  favoring  you  with  his  kindness  and 
gifts,  and  then  suddenly  plunges  a  dagger  in  your 
back  or  shoots  you  with  a  gun,  you  call  that  man  a 
traitor.  That  is  just  what  many  of  these  gunners 
are  doing.  They  feed  or  bait  wild  birds  and  animals 
until  they  are  partially  or  wholly  tamed  and  then 
suddenly  guns  or  perhaps  machine  guns  are  turned 
on  them  and  they  are  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands.  That  is  the  way  in  which  wild 
ducks  and  wild  geese  are  being  treated  in  many 
places  and  if  this  baiting  isn't  stopped  pretty  soon, 
wild  ducks  and  wild  geese  will  be  about  as  plentiful 
as  wild  pigeons  or  the  heath  hen.  That  kind  of  a 
gunner  calls  himself  a  sportsman  but  he  is  a  poor 
sport. 

We  are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  in  trying  to  exterminate  all  insect  pests,  and 
then  we  license  six  or  seven  million  men  to  go  out 
and  shoot  the  birds  who  are  our  greatest  helpers  in 
exterminating  these  pests. 

Let  us  all  get  together :  bird  clubs,  Audubon  so¬ 
cieties,  conservation  organizations  of  all  kinds,  bird 
lovers,  nature  lovers,  and  push  through  some  legisla- 
-ion  that  will  abolish  for  all  time  this  pest  and 
nuisance.  george  b.  foster, 

Brookline,  Mass. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Your  questionnaire  in  October  27  issue  to  the  State 
candidates  regarding  the  milk  problems  has  its  comical 
side.  What  else  could  they  say  but  “yes.”  They  are 
after  the  votes.  And  now  the  season  is  fully  on  for 
their  yearly  “love-feast”  for  the  farmer. 

It  would  be  far  better  if  this  office-seeker  love-feast 
for  the  farmer  which  has  a  running  stage  of  about  six 
weeks  were  made  a  national  holiday.  Then  the  much¬ 
loved  farmer  could  take  it  all  at  one  shot  and  after¬ 
wards  go  on  his  way  unmolested;  of  course  most  farm¬ 
ers  have  heretofore  bit  on  these  pre-election  promises 
so  many  times  that  they  have  become  toothless  and 
bite  no  more.  All  know  it  is  veritable  rot,  for  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  present  results  of  their 
loving  help. 

The  candidates  enumerating  the  many  great  things 
they  have  already  done  for  the  farmer,  in  the  face  of  the 
tacts  of  the  present-day  conditions  of  the  farm  industry. 
Even  the  little  child  would  have  advised  “don’t  say  a 
thing  about  it.”  Our  greatest  “scientists”  haven’t 
pointed  out  how  it  could  be  worse. 

There  is  one  thing  the  farm  industry  may  be  assured 
of  including  the  “milk  problem.”  So  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  political  scientists  exercise  their  free  wills 
the  milk  problem  will  always  remain  a  problem  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producer  and  consumer. 

A  square  deal  program  strictly  enforced,  beginning 
with  the  least,  is  the  only  solution  henceforth  that 
will  ever  lead  the  way  out  of  the  present  disastrous 
turmoil.  c.  w.  m. 

New  York. 


A  friend  from  Olean,  N.  Y.,  was  here  a  few  days  ago. 
He  said  that  he  used  from  20  to  22  quarts  of  milk  a 
week.  He  goes  out  to  a  farmer  and  gets  his  milk.  He 
said  if  he  had  to  use  pasteurized  milk  he  would  not 
use  any  and  that  there  would  be  more  milk  consumed 
if  sold  raw.  t.  tj. 

New  York. 


Your  questionnaire  to  State  candidates  is  a  wonder 
service  to  dairymen.  e.  j.  v. 

New  York. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Roadside  Market 

•‘Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road ; 

It’s  here  the  race  of  men  go  by  ; 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I ; 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner  s 
seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  01 
the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man.” 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 

The  above  quotation  from  an  inspired 
poem  truly  describes  the  allure  and  fas¬ 
cination  that  come  from  numerous  daily 
contacts  incident  to  any  business  which 
necessitates  constantly  meeting  the  trav¬ 
eling  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  S.  Marcellus,  R. 
D.  2,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  have  developed, 
during  the  past  few  years,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  profitable  roadside 
markets  in  Central  New  York.  All  of 
the  flowers,  and  most  of  the  produce  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  is  grown  on  their  place. 

From  seven  years’  experience  in  this 
business  the  Marcellus  family  have  found 
seasonal  markets  and  demands  must  be 
carefully  thought  out,  considering  always, 
of  course,  desirability  of  location,  and 
then  attractiveness  of  display.  Their 
biggest  sellers  have  been  sweet  corn  and 
Gladioli.  They  make  plantings  to  keep 
these  coming  all  season.  They  received 
40c  per  dozen  for  all  the  sweet  corn  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  early  market;  during  height 
of  season,  15c  per  dozen.  Tomatoes  aver¬ 
aged  50c  per  bu. ;  apples  $1.65 ;  potatoes 
70c;  grapes  3  lbs.  for  20c.  Such  items 
as  willow  ware,  pets  and  nuts  have  been 
added  profitably  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Marcellus  annually  buys  two  or 
three  feeder  pigs,  which  are  sent  via  ex¬ 
press.  He  feeds  these  all  they  will  clean 
up  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
cracked  corn,  850  lbs. ;  and  150  lbs.  of 
protein  supplement.  The  protein  suppe- 
ment  used  consists  of,  tankage  or  meat 
scrap,  300  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. ; 
and  Alfalfa  meal,  100  lbs.  A  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  steamed 
bonemeal  and  salt  is  kept  before  them  at 
all  times,  as  is  also  bright,  green  leaiy 
Alfalfa  hay  in  low  racks.  Feed  night 
and  morning.  At  noon  give  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  will  drink.  Using  this  feeding 
program,  shotes  such  as  those  shown  in 
the  illustration  finish  to  a  nice  butcher 
weight  around  225  lbs  live  weight  in 
about  five  to  six  months.  He  cures  his 
ham  and  bacon  with  smoked  salt,  and  re¬ 
ports  the  product  as  good  as  any  he  ever 
tasted. 

Mr.  Marcellus  has  found  it  pays  to 
worm  these  feeder  pigs  shortly  after 
their  arrival.  He  also  goes  all  over  them 
with  some  of  the  old  crank-case  drainings 
from  the  car,  and  repeats  both  treatments 
10  days  apart  for  three  times.  The 
shotes  in  the  illustration  cost  him  $4 
each  delivered.  They  averaged  35  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  had  been  double-treated 
against  hog  cholera.  The  picture  was 
taken  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  The 
black  pig  on  the  left  is  thin  and  smaller 
due  to  the  fact  it  is  very  wormy.  After 
being  treated  as  mentioned  it  is  now 
making  as  good  gains  as  the  others,  which 
were  also  treated  for  worms  and  lice. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Buttermilk  for  Pigs 

1  would  like  to  know  the  value  of  but¬ 
termilk  from  creameries  for  growing  pigs 
into  hogs.  The  foreman  of  the  creamery 
here  tells  me  I  can  make  275-lbs.  pork  out 
of  Spring  pigs  with  buttermilk  alone.  I 
can  buy  it  at  about  one-half  cent  per 
gallon.  '  F-  b.  P. 

West  Virginia. 

The  price  you  quote  for  buttermilk  is  a 
very  reasonable  figure,  with  corn  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  and  also  considering  the  pork 
market.  Buttermilk  alone  is  not  an  ef¬ 
ficient  or  good  feed  for  hogs  or  fattening 
shotes.  Up  to  50  lbs.  live  weight  pigs 
can  best  be  fed  about  one-lialf  to  one 
gallon  of  buttermilk  for  each  pound  of 
corn  they  eat.  From  50  to  100  lbs. 
weight  they  should  receive  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  quarts  of  buttermilk  to 
each  pound  of  corn  eaten,  and  from  there 
on  about  equal  parts  of  corn  and  butter¬ 
milk,  by  weight,  up  to  275  lbs.  It  is 
usually  best,  unless  local  markets  pay  a 
premium  for  heavier  weights,  to  sell  them 


at  about  225  lbs.  On  forage  use  about 
half  the  amounts  of  buttermilk  mentioned 
in  ratio  to  corn. 

In  dry-lot,  mix  about  10  lbs.  of  good 
Alfalfa  meal  with  each  100  lbs.  of  corn 
used,  also  keep  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
salt  and  steamed  bonemeal  before  them  at 
all  times.  Eventually  they  will  finish  off 
on  buttermilk  alone,  but  it  would  take  a 
long  time  and  I  do  not  think  be  economi¬ 
cal.  R.  w.  DUCK. 


Stocking  Sheep  Farm 

I  am  interested  in  stocking  a  farm 
with  Cotswold  and  Merino  sheep.  A.  R. 
New  York. 

Cotswold  is  one  of  the  long-wool  breeds, 


while  the  Merinos  belong  to  the  fine- 
wools.  For  general  farm  conditions  in 
New  York  State  I  consider  the  medium- 
wTool  breeds  the  most  suitable.  Three  of 
the  leading  medium-wools  are  the  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  and  Oxford.  Cotswold 
is  a  large  breed,  with  long  rather  open 
fleece. 

In  the  fine-wools  I  would  favor  the 
Rambouillets  or  Delaine-Merino,  some¬ 
times  the  latter  are  referred  to  as  C-type 


Merinos,  they  are  smooth  bodied,  with  a 
close  dense  fleece.  They  flock  well,  are 
hardy  and  a  good  breed.  The  Rambouil¬ 
lets  are  a  large  breed  of  fine-wools,  fairly 
smooth  bodied.  Market  lambs  from  the 
line-wools  do  not  sell  quite  as  well  as 
the  medium-wools.  R.  W.  DUCK. 


Buying  Army  Horses 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  the 
horses  which  are  found  unsuitable  for 
army  routine  or  are  discarded  are  sold 
to  the  public  and  where  the  same  can  be 
seen.  m.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  condemned 
horses  of  the  U.  S.  Army  are  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  The  sale  of  such  horses 
would  take  place  near  the  fort  or  garri¬ 
son  where  ax-tillery  or  cavalry  posts  are 
maintained.  You  could  obtain  such  a  list 
and  information  relative  to  time  and 
place  of  sales  by  writing  to  the  War  De¬ 


partment,  Washington,  D.  C.  There  is 
also  an  Army  remount  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  for  Morgan  horses  located  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.  If  there  is  an  army  re¬ 
cruiting  office  in  your  vicinity  they  prob¬ 
ably  could  advise  you  relative  to  location 
of  artillery  and  cavalry  posts,  then  by 
writing  direct  to  the  commanding  officer, 
at  each  of  these  places  he  could  person¬ 
ally  advise  about  the  disposition  of  their 
condemned  horses,  R,  w,  duck. 


November  10,  1934 

Various  Hog  Questions 

What  will  remove  lice  on  little  pigs? 
At  what  age  and  weight  are  pigs  called 
shotes?  How  much  grain  would  a  sow 
consume  in  a  year?  a.  b. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  easily  used 
treatments  for  lice  on  pigs  is  to  cover 
them  thoroughly  once  every  10  days  for 
three  treatments  with  old  crank-case 
drainings  from  your  car,  or  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  from  local  garage. 

The  term  shotes  has  no  definite  weight 
limitations,  but  is  generally  used  to  refer 
to  small  feeder  pigs,  either  sex,  up  to  the 
time  they  have  attained  minimum  market 
weights  of  about  125  to  150  pounds. 

Brood  sows  should  not  receive  grain 
alone,  but  should  have  access  to  good 
forage  in  Summer,  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover 
or  rape.  In  Winter  they  should  have 
constant  access  to  best  quality,  bright, 
green  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  At  all 
times  keep  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  steamed  bonemeal  and  salt 
before  them.  Under  these  conditions, 
while  naturally  influenced  by  age  and 
weight,  it  would  require  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  800  and  1,500  lbs.  of  proper  con¬ 
centrates  to  keep  them  in  good  breeding 
condition  one  year.  A  good  grain  mix¬ 
ture  suitable  for  brood  sows  is:  S00  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  50  lbs.  tankage  or  meat 
scrap,  50  lbs.  fish  meal,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal,  fed  in  sufficient  amounts  to  keep 
the  sows  in  good  condition  but  not  ex¬ 
cessively  fat.  Brood  sows  should  have 
clean  dry  pens,  plenty  of  exercise. 

It  will  require  from  350  to  450  lbs.  of 
the  grain  mixture  suggested  to  make  pigs 
weigh  200  lbs.,  and  will  require  from  six 
to  eight  months  feeding  to  attain  this 
weight.  E.  W.  DUCK. 


Pork  from  Mature  Male  Hog 

How  long  do  you  have  to  keep  a  two- 
year-old  boar  after  he  is  castrated  before 
you  can  butcher  him?  E.  J.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  a  mature  boar 
will  ever  become  good-quality  pork,  no 
matter  how  long  he  is  fed  and  kept  after 
castration  at  maturity.  However,  after 
about  six  months  meat  from  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  couhl  be  eaten  without  being  abso¬ 
lutely  repulsive.  You  will  find  it  some¬ 
what  tough  at  any  time.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  mature  goats,  however,  with 
somewhat  less  degree.  R.  \v.  duck. 

Estimating  Roughage 
Needs 

E.  II.  Loveland,  Vermont  Extension 
Dairyman,  gives  the  following  rules  for 
estimating  roughage  on  the  farm : 

To  estimate  hay  in  the  mow  multiply 
length  by  width  by  depth  for  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  mow.  Five  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  ton  is  a  fair  average,  but 
the  amount  can  be  estimated  a  little 
closer  by  taking  into  consideration  depth 
of  mow  and  kind  of  hay.  Very  deep 
mows,  IS  to  20  feet  deep  which  have  set¬ 
tled  a  long  time  might  weigh  out  a  ton 
with  350  cubic  feet.  A  10-foot  mow  only 
recently  filled  or  a  scaffold  lightly  filled 
would  require  600  cubic  feet  per  ton.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  heavy  and  350  to  450  cubic  feet 
would  ordinarily  make  a  ton.  Straw  is 
very  variable  in  weight  running  from  600 
to  800  cubic  feet,  according  to  conditions 
under  which  harvested  and  kept.  Chop¬ 
ping  hay  or  straw  cuts  the  space  required 
per  ton  about  one-half. 

To  estimate  silage  in  silo  the  following 
table  will  help  : 


Height 

r 

-  Diameter 

of  Silo  - 

- x 

Wt.  per 

Ft. 

10  ft. 

1C  ft. 

14  ft. 

16  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

10 

14 

20 

30 

35 

35 

15 

21 

31 

42 

55 

36 

20 

30 

42 

58 

75 

37 

25 

38 

54 

74 

96 

3S 

30 

46 

66 

90 

118 

39 

35 

54 

78 

107 

140 

40 

If 

silage 

is  very 

immature  and 

green 

when  put  in,  add  about  10  to  15  per  cem 
to  these  figures.  If  dry,  subtract  the  same 
amount.  Use  weight  per  cubic  foot  in 
estimating  from  square  or  rectangular 
silos. 

To  estimate  requirements  per  animal 
unit,  a  rough  rule  is  three  tons  of  hay 
per  milking  cow,  two  tons  per  heifer  and 
one  ton  per  yearling.  Three  tons  of  sil¬ 
age  is  roughly  equivalent  to  one  ton  of 
hay.  A  normal  feeding  per  day  is  10  lbs. 
hay  and  30  lbs.  silage  per  1,000-lb.  ani¬ 
mal.  A  cow  can  get  along  with  two  tons 
of  dry  equivalent  roughage  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  season.  A  horse  requires  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  hay  for  the  season. 

To  estimate  roughage  requirements 
with  supplementary  feeds  the  roughage 
should  supply  the  requirements  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  some  milk  production.  In 
case  sufficient  supply  is  not  available,  IV. 
to  2  lbs.  of  low-protein  grain  will  be  tin* 
equivalent  of  1  lb.  of  hay.  Oat  feed  is 
worth  about  the  same,  pound  for  pound, 
as  good  Timothy  hay.  Roots,  such  as 
mangels  and  rutabagas,  require  about  5 
to  7  lbs.  to  be  equal  to  1  lb.  of  hay.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  worth  about  twice  this  amount. 


Desirable  location,  attractive  display  and  offering  quality  products,  such  as  home¬ 
grown  floivers  and  seasonal  produce,  have  been  combined  with  good  planning  and 
hard  ivorlc  to  make  this  roadside  market  of  the  Marcellus  family,  Fayetteville,  N.  1., 
provide  them  with  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable  business. 


Thousands  of  feeder  pigs,  in  general  similar  in  type  to  these,  ore  annually  shipped 
in  small  numbers  by  commercial  breeders  to  individual  farmers  in  New  York  State, 
where  they  are  finished  to  desirable  weights  for  their  Winter's  supply  of  fresh  and 
cured  pork.  These  pigs,  so  purchased,  owned  by  Clyde  >8.  Marcellus,  Fayetteville. 


J  send  picture  of  my  neighbor,  Buddy  Davids,  and  the  calf  he  is  raising. — Mrs.  B.  51. 

Tuthill,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Recent  Guernsey  Records 

Three  Guernsey  cows,  owned  by  the 
Emmadine  Farm,  at  Ilopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y„  have  just  finished  new  official  rec¬ 
ords  for  production  which  entitle  them 
to  entry  in  the  Advanced  Register  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  These 
animals  include  four  and  one-half  year 
old  Fayroyal’s  Folly  277101,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  10,399.0  lbs  milk,  579  lbs.  fat 
in  Class  B ;  two  and  one-half  year  old 
Vaor's  Faithful  364627  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  14.084.6  lbs.  milk,  755.2  lbs.  fat 
in  Class  F  and  two-year-old  Foremost 
Idyllis  355937  with  a  production  of  11,- 
566.4  lbs.  milk,  652.9  lbs.  fat  in  Class  G. 

A  Guernsey  cow  owned  by  C.  L.  A. 
Whitney  of  Loudonville,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
finished  a  new  official  record  for  produc¬ 
tion  which  entitles  her  to  entry  in  the 
Advanced  Register  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  She  is  two  and 
one-half  year  old  Wyebrook  Charming 
327843  with  a  production  of  10,799.1  lbs. 
milk,  548.9  lbs.  fat  in  Class  F. 

A  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  breeder, 
Richard  W.  Woolworth  of  Salem  Center 
has  just  won  national  recognition  of  his 
purebred  Guernsey  bull,  Coventry  A  alen- 
tine's  Honour  2d  131695.  This  bull,  hay¬ 
ing  two  daughters  which  have  made  credi¬ 
table  official  records,  has  been  entered  in 
the  Advanced  Register  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Only  Guernseys 
which  meet  high  production  requirements 
are  eligible  for  this  entry.  The  two 
daughters  which  have  completed  official 
records  are  Coventry^  Donna  Fanny 
275453  producing  8.377.5  lbs.  milk,  3S7.14 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  FFF.  and  Northshire 
Donna  Countess  374727  producing  11,- 
908.7  lbs.  milk,  599.5  lbs.  fat  in  Class 
GG. 


Cheese-Making  on  the  Farm 

In  a  recent  article  in  your  paper  “'The 
Pastoral  Parson”  tells  of  being  asked 
some  questions  concerning  cheese-making 
which  he  could  not  answer  at  the  time. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  hear  our  experience  in  making 
cheese  on  the  farm. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  milk  strike 
was  on  one  of  our  neighbors  who  had  a 
dairy  and  no  separator  brought  his  milk 
here  and  we  made  butter  on  shares.  When 
all  jars  were  about  packed  full  of  butter 
I  suggested  that  we  attempt  making 
some  cheese.  The  neighbor  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  experiment  with  skim- 
milk.  I  feared  in  that  case  the  cheese 
would  be  poor  quality  and  my  husband 
would  say.  “I  told  you  so,”  and  that 
would  forever  end  my  cheese-making.  A 
few  years  ago  one  of  our  sons  bought  an 
old  farm  joining  ours  and  got  some  old 
equipment  with  it.  In  the  Spring  of 
1934  he  said  to  me,  “Mother,  you  have 
always  wanted  to  try  making  cheese.  1 
like  cheese  mighty  well,  if  you're  game, 
we  will  try  making  some.” 

On  pooling  our  equipment  we  had  two 
cheese  rings  with  boards,  a  cheese  press, 
a  maple  syrup  pan  that  could  be  used. 
The  rings  were  too  large  for  a  small 
cheese,  but  we  decided  to  use  the  smaller 
one.  That  was  a  board  to  set  it  on  and 
another  board  that  fitted  inside  the  ring. 
Small  lard  or  syrup  pails  with  the  top 
and  bottom  cut  out  make  good  rings,  and 
weights  can  be  used  to  press  them.  What¬ 
ever  is  used  the  milk  needs  to  be  pressed 
out  well. 

We  borrowed  a  dairy  thermometer  from 
a  neighbor  for  the  first  two  we  made, 
then  learning  a  thermometer  cost  35 
cents  we  bought  one.  and  now  wonder 
how  we  got  along  without  it,  as  we  find 
it  very  handy  in  butter-making.  The  ren¬ 
net  tablets  can  be  bought  from  dairy 
concerns  that  supply  the  farm  trade. 
They  are  packed  one  dozen  in  a  small 
bottle,  and  two  bottles  in  a  box ;  we 
could  not  get  a  smaller  amount.  One  of 
our  family  got  our  box  from  a  druggist 
who  had  to  order  them  and  they  cost  85 
cents.  They  call  for  cheese  coloring,  but 
in  the  Summer  when  cows  are  on  grass 
the  natural  color  is  good.  Complete  di¬ 
rections  for  making  cheese  on  the  farm 
comes  in  the  box  of  rennet  tablets.  These 
are  simple  and  clear,  and  if  followed  will 
bring  good  results. 

We  made  in  all  three  cheeses.  All 
were  good.  Alone  1  attempted  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  a  skim-milk  cheese.  It  was  a 
failure.  The  first  time  we  used  about 
eight  gallons  of  milk  and  heated  it  in  the 
syrup  pan.  The  next  time  we  had  nearly 
12  gallons,  and  used  the  wash  boiler  and 
syrup  pan  both.  That  cheese  weighed 
16  lbs.  when  taken  from  the  press,  and 
was  a  good-looking,  well-proportioned 
cheese.  The  others  were  flat,  as  there 
was  not  enough  curd  for  the  size  of  the 
ring.  The  first  two  were  cut  when  three 
weeks  old,  the  last  one  stood  to  cure  four 
weeks.  All  were  excellent  quality.  They 
were  mild.  If  a  family  prefers  strong- 
cheese  they  must  wait  longer  before  cut¬ 
ting.  Some  of  the  neighbors  to  whom  we 
gave  samples,  wanted  to  buy  it,  as  they 
said  it  was  better  than  any  store  cheese. 
They  were  people  who  preferred  mild 
cheese. 

Each  time  we  began  about  eight  o’clock 
and  was  all  through  and  washed  up  be¬ 
tween  10.30  and  11  in  the  morning.  I 
would  rather  make  a  16-lb.  cheese  than 


to  churn  and  work  and  mold  16  lbs.  of 
butter.  However  in  cheese-making  there 
is  heavy  lifting  of  milk  on  and  off  the 
stove  tiiat  requires  a  man  or  a  strong 
woman.  R.  G.  D. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale 

Ayrshire  breeders  residing  in  Allegany 
and  Steuben  counties  held  their  15th 
annual  consignment  sale  recently,  at 
Maple  City  Park,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  program  opened  with  a  show  of 
about  60  head  which  were  divided  into 
classes  and  judged  by  an  expert.  This 
gave  prospective  buyers  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  cattle  that  they  intend  to 
purchase. 

The  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club  is 
one  of  the  oldest  organizations  of  its  kind. 
All  cattle  passing  through  their  auction 
sales  must  be  fx-om  herds  that  are  Fed¬ 
erally  accredited  tuberculosis  free.  More 
recently,  with  the  demand  for  blood-tested 
cattle,  the  Allegany-Steuben  Club  not 
only  limited  its  offering  to  negative  cattle, 
but  also  granted  a  retest  privilege  to  all 
buyers  desiring  to  retest  their  purchases 
before  removing  them  from  the  sale 
grounds. 

Ray  E.  Mead  of  Hornell  is  secretary 
of  this  club,  and  Francis  M.  Alvord  of 
Friendship  is  president.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sale  committee  are  I.  D.  Karr, 
Almond ;  Hax-old  Ordway,  Canisteo ;  Ray 
H.  VanSkiver,  Soxitli  Canisteo ;  and  F. 
M.  Alvord,  Friendship. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12-14. — National  Milk  Producei’s 
meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  12-17. — National  Grange,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  1.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fanciei-s’  Association,  29th  annual  poul- 
try  show.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2. — Westchester  Coxinty, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association  show,  County 
Center,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Chas.  II. 
Chapman,  secretary,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-2. — Pet  stock  show,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Nun  Club,  Community 
Hall,  339  Bi-oad  Ave.,  Palisades  Park, 
N.  ,T. 

Dec.  1-S.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  10-12. — American  Farm  Bxireaxi 
Federation.  16th  annual  meeting,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Annual  Meeting,  New 
York  State  Grange.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12-16. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Cornwall.  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Dec.  13-14. — Conneeticxit  Pomological 
Society.  Annual  Meeting.  Woman’s  Club 
Bldg.,  Hartford.  Conn.  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
secretary.  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  1-5,  1935. — Boston  Poultx-y  Show, 
in  Mechanics  Bldg.  Secretai-y.  Theodore 
L.  Storer,  327  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Jan.  21-25,  1935.  —  Nineteenth  annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter.  Satis:  eggs,  2S  to  40c;  hens,  12  to 
13e;  chickens,  16  to  17c;  apples,  bu..  90c  to  $1; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
32  to  35c:  onions.  50  lbs.,  75  to  $1;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  95c  to  $1. 

Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  140  to  170  lbs.,  §5.65;  120  to  130  lbs., 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  under  120  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4.50; 
best  sows,  $5.  Good  grass  steers,  $5  to  $6.50; 
medium.  $4  to  $5:  medium  heifers,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  bulls,  $3.50  down;  good  fat  cows,  $3  to 
$3.50;  top  vealers,  $8:  mediums.  $5.50  to  $6.50. 
Best  fat  lambs,  $6.50;  throwouts,  $5.25  down; 
choice  yearlings,  $5  and  higher;  sheep  $3  down. 


WHITE  OR  BROWN  FERRETS,  all  sizes,  bred  from 
best  quality  limiting  stock.  Satisfaction  and  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Shipments  C.O.D.  Females  $3.25, 
Males  $2.75,  Pair  $5.50.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
lots.  L.  L.  MACKEY,  PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  82.00:  Females,  $2.50:  Pairs,  $4.00:  Ratters,  $3.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sente.  O.  D.  H.  ALMEN DINGER,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


Cr  D  D  CTC  for  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game. 
rC.IVIVE.10  Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  ratters.  $3  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  W.  A.  PECK,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


TrrUCRIlETS— SPECIAL  HUNTERS — Males,  52.00; 
-M-m  female*,  S2.50;  pairs.’$4. OO.  Also  Genuine  Black 
Raceoou.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


rrnnrjo  Females,  52.50;  Males,  52.00;  Pair, 54.00. 
rcnncio  Yearling  females,  special  tatters,  $3.00.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW  -  New  London.  Ohio 


FERRETS— Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Catalog  10c.  DONALD  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 


Check  your  old  Louden  Equipment,  bought  20,  30, 

40  years  ago.  Write  us  about  needed  repairs  or  new 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers, 
Ventilating  System,  Hay  Tools,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Before  you  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  get  our 
suggestive  plans  on  construction  or  arrangement. 
Write  for  interesting  Barn  Plan  Booklet. 

LOUDEN,  2647  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  ALBANY  TOLEDO  ST  PAUL  luLI 

mm 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MARKETS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  November  14, 
1934,  commencing  at  1:30  P.  M.,  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  held  by  the  undersigned  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  first  floor  of  the  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  New  York,  to  consider: 

1. — The  establishment  of  grades  for 

Cheddar  cheese; 

2.  — The  establishment  of  grades  for 

washed  curd  cheese; 

3.  — Regulations  relative  to  inspection, 

markings,  packaging,  etc. ; 

pursuant  to  Subdivision  4  of  Section  24  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law. 

CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Dated:  Albany,  New  York,  October  24,  1934. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Build  your  herd  in  BUTTER  FAT  and  MILK.  For 
25  years  the  choicest  blood  lines  and  the  finest  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  maintained  in  our  herd — Ayrshire's 
lead  in  producing  SOFT-CURD  milk  (4%  butterfat). 
Present  Sires:  CA CAPON  LET0  19th,  son  of  Leto 
14560,  five  generations  of  outstanding  A-l  records. 
ULYSSES’  MAN  0’  WAR.  son  of  Pinehurst  Ulysses 
451S5.  KING  JAMES  OF  LONG  MEADOWS.  son  of 
King  James  Exchange.  Dam  produced  11,068  lbs. 
— 415.98  fat  at  6  yrs.  of  age.  Heifer  and  bull  calves, 
$25  to  $50.  Price  cooperation  for  foundation  herd.  H.  P. 
Phinney,  Mgr.,  A  Kammire  Farm,  Allegany,  New  York 


We  now  have  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling,  Stratliglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in 
New  England  and  it  is  blood  tested  as  well  as 
T.  B.  accreditted.  We  offer  some  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  buys  in  young  sires  and  bred  cows  right 
now. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 
WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarciiff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

When  looking  for  Guernseys,  communicate  with  the 
official  New  York  State  Guernsey  Association — 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  priees. 


R"  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Blue  Blood’s  Prudence  Boy— No.  195671.  Sired  by— Blue 
Blood's  Ultimas— No.  126202.  Dam— Waldorf  Prudence — 
No.  209353.  Born  July  26,  1931  at  Fernclif,  Rhinebeek, 

N.  Y.  JEREMIAH  LASHER,  Germantown,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  Beautifully  mark¬ 
ed.  Herd  accredited  and  approved  for  Bang’s  Disease. 
ANDREW  DOLFINI  -  .  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

sell  at  public  auction 

55th  Sale,  Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER,  8th 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

Join  the  ranks  of  hundreds  that  have  bought  with 
much  satisfaction  in  these  noted,  reliable  sales,  where 
every  animal  is  sold  to  give  satisfaction. 

Nearly  every  animal  is  fresh,  or  due  at  sale  time- 
all  young. 

All  Accredited  and  ALL  BLOOD-TESTED  to 
go  into  any  state. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS 

Choice  grandly  ICDCFY  DIJT  I  About  two  and  half 
bred  registered  DULL  years  old.  Tested. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE  ^ 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  )  6-8  weeks  at. . .  .$2.50  ea. 

Chester- Berkshire  Cross  L  8-10  weeks  at. .  .$2.75  ea. 

Shortnose- Yorkshire  Crass [  10-12  weeks  at.. $3.00  ea. 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  )  12-14  weeks  at.. $3.50  ea. 

Add  35c  each  for  Double  Treatment  to  prevent  cholera. 
Then  I’ll  stand  squarly  behind  them.  Selected  Boars 
for  immedia-te  service  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20.  Younger 
Boars  $3.50,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50.  $7.50,  $8.50,  $9.50. 
Several  high-grade  Boars,  4%-5  months  old,  Hamp- 
shires,  Chesters.  O.I.C.,  Berkshires.  Yorkshires,  Durocs 
at  $I0-$I2  each.  Add  35c  each — be  safe.  Breed  your 
sows.  Millions  of  pregnant  sows  are  being  destroyed. 
Think  it  over!  Care  Old  Battle  Ground 

CHAS.  DAVIS  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DIirTTn  pip  O  Chester. Chester-Berkshire 
KUUUEiU  rlUD  Chester-Yorkshire,  6-8  vvks. 
S2.S0;  8-10  vvks. S2. 75;  25-30  lbs., *3.25.40-50 lbs.  55.00. 
Double  Vaccination  35c.  extra.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  6o3-W. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Detliesda,  Aid. 

H  reg.  CUfiyr  All  ages  for  sale.  F*  M.  Pattiiijr 
VUROC  Off  lilt  ton  Sou,  Sefplo  Cent€r,N.  Y  . 

n  |  p  Pure  bred,  pedigreed  pigs  57.50  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs  515.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CL-.i.  40-lb.  CHESTERS  now  $4,  Crated,  C.O.D. 
OllOatS  c.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL- 

j  SHEEP 

TROQUOIS  SHROPSHIRES  are  supreme  at 
JL  America’s  leading  shows.  Offering  sheep  possessed 
of  these  improving  bloodlines  at  reasonable  prices — 
big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 
Also  Ayrshire  bull  calves  bred  for  high  production. 
IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  FARM 

Bight  in  line  with  the  best  bunch  of  Rams  ever  of¬ 
fered. — Rambouillet,  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cheviots. 
Shropshire  and  Suffolk.  10  Rambouillet  Ewes.  Priced 
to  sell.  G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

|T(ID  CAT  P  Leicester  rams,  Hampshire  rams 
*  JrtHj  and  ram  lambs;  Leicester,  Hamp¬ 

shire,  Southdown  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  at  farmers  prices. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  1  and  2  year  old  rams. 
Big  rugged,  well  covered  fellows.  Also  choice  young 
wes.  Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi.N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  of  Attractive  Si8  at 

FAIRM0UNT  FARM,  Route  2,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

PIIRFRRFft  yearling  Southdown  and  Shropshire 
r  LnLDnLU  rams  and  Dorset  ram  lambs.  ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT,  Cornell  University.  Ithaea,  N.  Y 

-J  C  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Biittars  and  Minton  Breeding.” 

■ What  is  your  best  offer.  Tbe  Williams  Farm,  Peter  boro,  N.H. 

Row  CUrnnclvii-o  Rams  from  1  to  5  years  at  attractive 

IVCg.  0111  upollll  e  prices.  L.  C.  Boner,  Ludlowvlile,  N.  Y. 

FAR  (11  F  2  REG-  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

1  VIV  JflLL  VERSON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE.  N,  4. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1,  2  and  3  Years  old. 

“  Priced  to  sell.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Wilson,  Now  York 

FAD  C  11  F  Registered  Hampshire  Bams  and  Ewes. 

run  IdLE  R.  E.  HANNA  &  CO.  East  Sullivan.  Me. 

|  DOGS 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  intelligent,  faithful  companions. 
Natural  protectors,  reasonable. 

ARTHUR  McDERMOTT  -  Laurel,  L.  I„  IV.  Y. 

Selling  Cheap  Purebred  Bioldimund'pups1 

McBETH  BLOODHOUND  KENNELS 
Hamersville,  Brown  County,  Ohio 

Choon  Don  Pnne  from  imported  trained  stock. 
olltCJ)  1‘iiy  flips  Excellent  with  cattle. 

A.  TERRELL,  ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

PA/litrrcorl  wire.  Haired  Foxterriers  and  Airedale 

1  cuigl  ccu  puppies — unexcelled  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mifflin  Lakes  Kennels,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

MALE  BABBIT  HOUND,  2  years,  A-No.-l.  Male 
Black  Cocker,  1  yr.  Female  Cocker.  iq»  yrs.  Prices 
reasonable.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Frtvf Arri»rc  (Wire)  Purebred.  S  mos.,  healthy, 
i  ual ci lie i e  well  marked  and  intelligent;  prices 
right.  MRS.  M.  H.  DEMM0N,  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  or  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 6  to  10 

D  weeks  old.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  with  every  ship¬ 
ment.  MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS  -  E.  Highgate,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Both  white  and  colored,  also  hunting  bea- 
vuinea  gieg.  Railway  View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

A  IBBDAI.ES,  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Will  ship 

H  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

AOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  Seasonable  —  Square 
u  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES,  3  months 
old,  $25  up.  IRVIN  DENNIS,  COLUMBIA,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  American  Bull  Terrier  Pups  $10,  females 
spayed  if  desired.  Howard  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Maine. 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups 

HORSES 

FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  sale: 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses;  also 
Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 

PONIES 

Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Colls 

|  GOATS 

1  Reg.  Pure  Toggenburg  one  at  reasonable 

price.  __  A.  HARDWICK,  _  WINCHESTER,  N.  H.  Tel.  6I> 
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November  10,  1934 


DOUBLE  PROFIT 


WITH 


Right  now  I  want  to  admit  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  only  part  of  the  facts  about  Creamatine. 

I  have  been  telling  you  of  how  it  increases  the 
butterfat  in  milk  but  another  big  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  increases  the  amount  of  milk  too. 

Now,  naturally,  you  will  wonder  how  much  more 
milk  Creamatine  will  produce  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  don’t  know.  We  have  reports  of  what  it  has 
done  for  others;  more  butterfat,  more  milk,  fore¬ 
milking  and  siphoning  made  unnecessary  —  but  all 
herds  do  not  respond  alike,  as  so  much  depends  on 
the  cows,  their  condition  and  the  kind  of  feed  they 
have  been  having. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  how  much  more  profit 
you  can  make  and  that  is  to  let  your  cows  give  the  answer. 
The  cows  are  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  feed  —  they  will 
tell  you  the  absolute  truth  and  if  you  will  feed  them  Creama¬ 
tine  as  directed  for  ninety  days  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  they 
will  show  you  the  double  profit  —  More  butterfat  and  More 
milk  —  and  yes,  by  golly,  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  another 
benefit.  Unless  your  cows  are  in  perfect  condition  you  will 
probably  see  an  improvement  for  Creamatine  doesn’t  "take 
it  out  of  the  cows” — it  builds  them  up. 

I  might  go  on  and  say  more  but  these  are  facts,  boiled  down. 
If  you  want  to  give  your  cows  a  chance  to  make  you  more 
money,  you  can’t  do  better  than  begin  feeding  Creamatine 
right  now.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it  yet,  let  me  know 
and  I  will  arrange  it  for  you.  But  maybe  you  want  to  see 
records  of  results  of  others.  You  just  write  me,  and  I’ll  be 
glad  to  send  you  something  worth  reading. 


President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


\Llectric  milk  cooler 

SAVES  LABOR  and  MONEY 


though  the  ice 
pond  is  near 


MY  electric  milk  cooler  saves  all  the  labor  and  trouble  of  putting  up  ice. 

I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  filling  the  ice  house  for  anything.  We  even  have 
an  ice  pond  right  next  to  the  barn,  but  the  electric  cooler  is  so  economical 
and  saves  so  much  time  that  we  don’t  bother  with  the  ice  pond. 

"We  have  also  found  that  the  electric  sterilizer  is  a  great  time  and  labor 
saver.  Now  we  can  wash  all  the  milking  machine  tubes  and  pails  right  ia 
the  barn,  instead  of  lugging  them  back  and  forth  to  the  house.” 

A.  J.  SEARS, 

Dryden  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


The  Henyard 


Preventing  Poultry  Pick- 
Outs 

When  a  few  hens  are  kept  just  for 
home  table  use  they  usually  have  plenty 
of  good  feed  and  range.  They  are  never 
crowded  for  production  or  room,  there¬ 
fore  a  minimum  of  disease  and  trouble  is 
experienced.  But,  when  one  is  carrying 
from  two  to  five  thousand  highly  bred 
and  efficient  living  egg  machines  the  pic¬ 
ture  becomes  much  different.  No  matter 
how  careful  and  correct  the  system  of 
management  practiced,  daily  problems  of 
the  most  vital  importance  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  is  a  business  requiring 
deep  interest,  intelligence  and  constant 
application  to  the  job. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ilandov,  Oswego 
County,  II.  D.,  Thoenix,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
White  Leghorn  farm,  carrying  around 
1,500  laying  birds.  They  receive  top  mar- 


start  the  pullets  too  quickly  on  laying 
mash.  When  they  are  brought  in  off  the 
range,  continue  with  their  growing  mash. 
Add  about  25  per  cent  laying  mash  for 
about  a  week,  then  increase  it  to  50  per 
cent,  a  week  later  it  can  be  increased  to 
75  per  cent.  it.  w.  duck. 


Egg  Contest  Winners 

The  picture  shows  White  Leghorn 
grand  champion  pen  at  the  Central  New 
York  State  Official  Egg-laying  Contest 
at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  the  Kerr 
Chickeries.  The  hens  laid  2,014  eggs, 
scoring  2,703.5  points.  This  is  not  only 
evidence  of  quantity  production  but  also 
production  of  eggs  averaging  above  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  They  also  had 
eighth  high  indivdual  bird  in  this  contest 
with  a  lay  of  279  eggs  and  a  score  of 
302.45  points. 

Some  other  Kerr  winnings  were : 

In  the  Vineland  contest  at  Vineland, 


Mrs.  John  JTandov,  Osweqo  County,  R.  D.,  Phoenix,  N.  V.,  with  a  bucket  of  fresh 


eggs  just  gathered  in  their  roomy,  well 

ket  price  for  all  the  eggs  they  can  pro¬ 
duce,  from  the  hotel  trade.  In  spite  of 
the  best  care  and  attention  they  had  great 
difficulty  with  cannibalism  until  they 
started  using  vent  pick-out  shields.  These 
are  light  metal  protectors  fastened  by  an 
attached  safety  pin  direct  to  and  below 
the  tail  head  on  the  birds.  They  have 
been  using  them  for  over  a  year  now  with 
complete  prevention  of  this  troublesome 
habit.  They  cost  about  $16  per  1,000. 
The  shields  do  not  come  out,  last  the  life- 


insulated  and  ventilated  poultry  house. 

N.  .T.,  White  Leghorns  were  the  fourth 
high  pen  of  the  entire  contest  with  a 
score  of  2,494  eggs  and  2,459.2  points ; 
second  high  bird  of  the  entire  contest,  a 
White  Leghorn,  with  a  lay  of  281  eggs 
and  a  score  of  300.2  points ;  and  high  for 
the  breed  with  Barred  Ilocks,  2,287  eggs 
with  a  score  of  2,207  points. 

At  the  Passaic  County  Contest  in 
Paterson,  N.  .T.,  their  II.  I.  Red  pen  was 
third  high  pen  for  the  entire  contest, 
with  a  lay  of  2,435  eggs  and  a  score  of 
2,422.9  points.  One  of  their  II.  I.  Reds 
in  this  contest  was  second  high  bird  of 
the  entire  contest  with  the  remarkable 


White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  and  bred  by  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
This  pen  won  the  1933-34  Central  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Horse- 
heads,  with  2,614  eggs,  scoring  2,703.5  points. 


time  of  the  bird,  and  can  then  be  used 
again  on  others. 

Mrs.  Handov  said  they  find  it  helps  to 
keep  cabbage  heads  hanging  in  all  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  so  the  birds  have  to  jump 
slightly  to  pick  at  them.  She  considers 
a  weekly  check-up  on  body  weight  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  maintaining 
production.  By  marking  a  dozen  or  so 
representative  birds  they  give  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  rest  of  the  flock  in  the 
same  house.  If  they  are  losing  weight, 
production  is  sure  to  stay  down.  They 
have  found  fleshing  pellets  an  excellent 
supplement  to  maintain  body  weight. 

Another  point  she  stressed  was  don’t 


record  of  319  eggs  and  a  score  of  330.85 
points. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County  Contest,  at 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  their  Barred  Rock  pen 
was  high  for  the  breed,  laying  2,059  eggs 
with  a  score  of  1.956.3  points. 

At  (lie  Georgia  National  Egg-laying 
Gontest,  held  at  Athens,  Ga.,  their  R.  I. 
Red  pen  was  high  of  all  11.  T.  Reds ;  in 
fact  all  heavy  breeds,  with  a  lay  of  2,444 
eggs  and  scoring  2,475.6  points. 

They  had  six  birds  in  contest  pens  that 
laid  300  or  more  eggs  or  scored  300  or 
more  points;  57  birds  that  laid  250  or 
more  eggs  or  scored  250  or  more  points; 
and  117  birds  that  laid  200  or  more  eggs 
or  scored  200  or  more  points. 

Every  bird  making  up  their  pens  at  the 
various  contests  was  bred  and  reared  on 
their  240-acre  breeding  farm. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MII.K  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  September, 
as  follows: 

Class  1,  2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) :  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40; 
Class  2D,  $1,035;  Class  2E,  98.5c — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4A,  88.5c — differential  2.5c;  Class 
415,  88c— differential  2.1c.  % 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  Y'ork  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-quart  can.  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.00:  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  29)4c:  extra.  92  score, 
281Ac;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  27  to  27%e;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  80%c;  firsts,  29c;  centralized,  27c. 

CHEESE 

Specials,  18c;  fancy,  17  to  17y2c;  Wisconsin 
firsts,  17  to  17  Vic. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  46%c;  hennery  exchange  specials, 
431,4c;  standards,  35c;  browns,  special,  40c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  standards,  39  to  43%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1)4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c;  broilers,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  nearby, 
13c:  geese,  nearby,  14c;  pigeons,  pair,  15  to  25c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  25c;  fowls,  15  to  17c;  roosters, 
11  to  14c;  turkeys,  25  to  27c;  dueks,  14  to  17c; 
squabs,  lb.,  28  to  35c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $6.30  to  $7;  cows,  $2.50  to  $4;  bulls, 
$3.50;  calves,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  hogs,  $5;  sheep, 
$3;  lambs,  $7.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cay.,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $7;  Ariz., 
doz.  bchs.,  $2  to  $6.  Beans,  bskt.,  Jersey, 
cranberry,  $1.25;  State,  50c  to  $1;  En.  Shore, 
50c  to  $2.50.  Beets,  En.,  cut,  bskt.,  30  to  oOc. 
Broccoli,  State,  doz.,  $1.70;  Jersey,  crt.,  7oc  to 
$1.13.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  qt.,  14  to  17c; 
L.  I.,  qt.,  7  to  16e;  Conn.,  qt.,  6  to  13c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  nearby,  white,  bbl.,  65e  to  $1;  Catskill, 
white,  crate.  65  to  75c;  State,  white,  ton,  $12 
$14.  Carrots,  State,  100-lb.  bag.  60  to  85c. 
Cauliflower.  L.  I.,  crt.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Celery, 
Wn.  N.  A'.,  2-3  crt.,  SOe  to  $1.7o.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  doz.  bchs.,  50c  to  $1.  Eggplants, 
nearbv.  bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Garlic,  Cal.,  lb.,  9  to 
11c.  ‘Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $9  to  $12;  nearby, 
bskt.,  $3.  Kale,  nearby,  crt.,  25  to  50c.  Let¬ 
tuce  Jersey,  crt.,  25c  to  $1.50.  Lima  beans, 
bag,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Okra,  24-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25 
to  $2.  Onions,  Mass.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1; 
N  Y  ,  yellows,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1.10;  red,  50 
lbs.,  65c  to  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  doz.  bchs., 
50c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  35  to  65c. 
Peppers,  L.  I.,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pumpkins, 
nearbv,  bbl.,  50c  to  $1.50.  White  potatoes,  Me., 
in  bulk,  ISO  lbs.,  $1.45  to  $1.60.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  En.  Shore,  No.  1,  bskt.,  40  to  60c.  Spin¬ 
ach.  State,  bskt.,  50  to  90c.  .Squash,  nearby 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  65c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed,  72s,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  90s,  $l.o0  to 
$2:  lug,  $1.50  to  $3;  10-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1.13. 
Watercress,  Sn.  and  En.,  100  bchs.,  $1.75  to 
$2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwin  $1.15  to  $1.50,  Delicious 
$1.38  to  $1.75,  Jonathan  $101.  to  $1.25,  Black 
Twig  $1  to  $1.25  R.  I.  Greening  $1.35  to  $1.88, 
N  W.  Greening  $1.25  to  $1.50,  Hubbardson  $1.10 
to  $1.25.  McIntosh  $1.75  to  $2.50,  Northern  Spy 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Snow  $1.25,  Stayman  Winesap  $1 
to  $1.40,  Stark  $1  to  $1.25,  Twenty  Ounce  $1.15 
in  <1  as  Vnrt  Tmnerinl  81  to  81.25.  Wealthv 
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Crabapples,  nearby,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Cran¬ 
berries,  En.,  early,  )4-bbl.  box,  fancy,  $2.85  to 
$3.  Grapes,  12-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  SOe.  Pears, 
En.  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  En.  Bart¬ 
lett,  No.  1,  bn.  $1.25  to  $1.75:  En.  Bose,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.  Strawberries,  Cal.,  pt.,  18c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.08:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
90%e;  oats.  No.  2  white,  62c;  rye,  No.  2,  82%c. 

HAY 

No.  1  Timothy.  $26;  No.  2,  $25;  clover,  mixed, 
$21  to  $27;  Alfalfa.  $21  to  $29. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  35  to  37c;  eggs,  45  to  52e;  chickens, 
30  to  35c:  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head, 
5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 


65  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  drum,  $4; 
cabbage,  bu..  25  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  celery,  beh.,  40  to 
60c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  SOe  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu., 
20  to  35c;  endive,  doz.,  25  to  50c;  letuce.  Cal., 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  65c  to  $1.10;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  60 
to  65c;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  Cal., 
bu.,  $2.25;  peppers,  bu.,  25e  to  $1.25;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c; 
spinach,  bu.,  20  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  25  to  50c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  60c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $28; 
Alfalfa,  $30;  oat  straw,  $17;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $25;  standard  middlings,  $24;  red-dog, 
$32;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent  protein,  $40.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein,  $42.25;  glu¬ 
ten,  $32.60;  hominy,  $31.40;  rolled  oats,  bag, 
$11.50;  Alfalfa.  $16;  Alsike,  $19;  clover,  $19. 

C.  H.  B. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  grape  supplies  are  light  and 
prices  are  higher.  Most  produce  is  holding 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery  prints,  29  to  32c;  tubs,  28  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  30c.  Cheese 
steady;  brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  16 
lo  17c;  old  flats,  18  to  22c;  limburger,  13  to  23c; 
Swiss,  21  to  23c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
37  to  39c;  grade  A,  29  to  35c;  grade  B.  25  to 
26c;  grade  C,  21  to  22c;  nearby  at  market,  18 
to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  11 
to  19c;  roasters,  21  to  23c:  fryers,  20  to  21c; 
broilers,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  IS  to  19c;  turkeys,  22 
to  32c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  11  to  17c; 
roosters,  lie;  springers,  16  to  19c;  ducks,  13 
to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Maiden  Blush,  50  to  80c; 
Greening,  Twenty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1.25;  Worthy, 
90c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  50c  to  $1.25:  Pippin, 

75c  to  $1.25;  Cortland,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  50c  to  $1.50;  Siberian,  $1  to  $2.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  Red 
Bliss.  50  lb.  bag,  55c;  Idaho  bakers,  $1.10; 

sweets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong;  pea,  cwt., 
$3.75;  medium,  $4;  red  kidney,  $5.25;  marrow, 

white  kidney,  $5.50.  Onions,  steady:  home¬ 

grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  white,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.15  to  $125;  Yellow  Globe,  35  to  75e;  Idaho, 
Spanish,  $1.10  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Honeydew  melons,  $1.75 
to  $3.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.40; 
grapes.  8-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  45c;  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug, 
$1  to  $2;  oranges,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  pears, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  prunes,  %  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25; 
quinces,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
green,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Limas,  50  to  60c;  beets, 
12  bchs.  10  to  15c;  bu.,  40  to  50c;  broccoli,  bu., 
bchs.,  10  to  15c;  bu.,  40  to  50c;  broccoli,  bu., 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  good  stock.  Native  McIntosh  $1  to 
$1.50;  _large  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  Baldwin  ord. 
50  to  75c.  Weal  thy  75e  to  $1.25.  Gravensteins 
small  $1  to  $1.60,  poorer  lower;  large  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  few  extra  fancy  $2  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Yorks  U.  S.  1,  214-in.  up  $1.  King  Davids  U. 
S.  1,  2)4-in.  up  $1  to  $1.10,  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax  35  to  75c;  Lima  $1  to  $1.50; 
shell  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Conn, 
green  and  wax  35  to  65c.  few  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  behd.  IS  bchs.  25  to  50c.  Cut  off  50  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  bchs.  60  to  90c.  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  draggy.  Native  18  hds.  white  25  to  50e 
bu-  hox-  N.  Y\  Copenhagen  best  50  to  60c 
80-lb.  sack,  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  40c,  few  50e.  Cut  off  35  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native  6  to  12  heads  best  25  to  50c 
poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50c  to  $1  crt. 
Conn.  40  to  75c  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  65c,  few  fancy  higher  doz.  bchs.  N. 
Y.  few  sales  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer  $1  2-3  crate. 

Corn.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Season 
nearly  over.  Native  50  to  60  ears  yellow  ord. 
40  to  65c,  few  fancy  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  early  blacks  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  best  $3  to  $6,  poorer  lower;  out¬ 
door  best  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  65c,  few 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $2.50  to 
$3,  few  fancy  $3.50  crt.,  poorer  low  as  $2  crt. 
N.  Y.  no  sales  noted. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Yellow  Mass,  best  60  to  75c.  poorer 
lower  50-lb.  bag  80  to  90c.  Ind.  white  $1.25  to 
$1.40  50-lb.  bag.  Ida.  Valentias  $1.25  to  $1.35 
50-lb.  bag. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Beurre  Bose  $1.25  to  $1.50.  few  large  fancy 
$1.75,  poorer  lower.  Secbels  best  $1  to  $1.50‘, 
few  extra  fancy  $2,  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  green  25  to  50c.  Red  75c  to  $1.  Sweet 
green  25  to  50c,  few  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  55  to  65e  60-lb.  bag.  Me. 
mostly  85  to  95c  100-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  50  to  60  bells,  outdoor  35  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  65c,  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box.  No 
others  noted. 

_  Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  50  to  75efi  few  fancy  higher  std. 
bu.  box.  Blu  Hubbard  $15  to  $20  ton.  Turban 

Tomatoes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  trellised  best  50c  to  $1,  poorer  25c 
25-lb.  bskt.  Field  50c  to  $1  %  box.  Green  75c 
to  $1.25,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady,  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  No.  1  Timothy,  too  few  sales  to  quote; 
No.  2  Timothy  $25.50  to  $26.  Clover  mixed  red 
No.  1  $23  to  $24;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $23.50 
to  $24.50.  Stocy  hay  $20.50  to  $21  ton.  Oat 
straw  No.  1  $18.50  to  $19  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  70  to  71c,  36  to  38  lbs.  68 
to  69c  bu. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
28 Y,  c,  firsts  26%  to  28c;  seconds  25% c  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  47c;  extra  43c  doz.  White  specials  45c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  specials,  brown  41c; 
white  38  to  40c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  21c;  3 
to  4  lbs.  15  to  16c.  Native  fancy  19  to  21c. 
Roosters  10  to  13e.  Broilers  native  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  16  to  18c.  Leghorns 
14  to  16c.  Chickens  17  to  19c.  Broilers  10  to 
19c.  Roosters  10  to  11c  lb. 

Cheese. — (Jobbing)  Market  firm.  N.  Y.  held 
extras  18%  to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18%c;  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15%  to  16c;  firsts  15  to  15)4c;  western 
held  extras  18  to  18%e;  firsts  17  to  17%e;  fresh 
extras  15%  to  16c;  fresh  firsts  14%  to  15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
retail  trade)  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.75  to  $5. 
Calif,  small  white  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Yellow  Eyes 
$5.75  to  $6.  Red  kidney  $6  to  $6.25.  Lima  $7.50 
to  $7.75  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  prices 
lower. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  27  to  28c, 
clothing  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  29c, 

clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  30c, 

clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  29c, 

clothing  24  to.  26c 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 
clothing  60  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  55  to  56c;  s4  blood,  combing  54  to  57c, 

clothing  50  to  53c;  14  blood,  combing  47  to  51c 

clothing  42  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  75  to  77c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  omebing  72  to  74c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  67c, 

clothing  60  to  63e;  )4  blood,  combing  60  to  62c, 

clothing  55  to  57c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  on  cows 
weak,  bull  about  steady,  vearlers  weak  to  25c 
lower,  demand  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.75  to  $2.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $7.75- 
cull  and  common  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  _  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  weak, 
bulk  of  sales  at  near  low  of  price  ranges,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Choice,  $75  to  $90:  good. 
$60  to  $75;  medium,  $45  to  $60;  common,  $30 
to  $45. 


10  Bags  of  BUFFALO 

(like  this  one) 


loo  POUNDS  NET  ; 


.**»*.  JUICES 

85" 


/ 


COS#  SitITEN  fill 


25%  Protein 
Guaranteed 


way  many  a  wise 


is  all  the  feed  you  have  to 
buy  (if  you’ve  got  home¬ 
grown  grains)  to  make  a 
ton  of  ration — V2  Buffalo,  V2 
homegrown  corn  and  oats. 
This  ration,  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  hay  and  silage, 
will  produce  6000  pounds  or 
more,  of  milk.  This  is  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding.  It  is  the 
dairyman  will  feed  this  Winter. 


Buffalo’s  high  content  of  CORN  GLUTEN 
and  CORN  SOLUBLES,  and  its  RIGHT  CON¬ 
SISTENCY,  are  what  make  BUFFALO  show 
results  in  the  milk  pail.  Be  sure  to  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  gluten  feed  with  these  all-important 
qualities.  Ask  for 


BUFFALO 


THE 

STANDARD 


CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


Corn  Products  Sales  Co,  New  York  &  Chicago 


Lodt 


WE  SELL 
FEEDS 

THAT  BEAR  THIS 

IODINE 

cm 


fottfvl)  Vujn  urfvca 
you  buy  «  «  # 

YOU  can  get  greater  milk  production  from 
your  dairy  feeds  if  they  are  balanced  with 
Iodine.  Iodine  puts  to  work  the  valuable  milk* 
making  minerals  and  proteins  by  increasing  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation.  Extensive  tests  show 
Iodine-fed  cows  produced  4-6  %  more  milk  than 
those  without  Iodine.  When  buying  dairy  or 
poultry  feeds  look  for  the  Iodine  Seal  of  Ap¬ 
proval.  It  guarantees  the  proper  Iodine  content. 
Iodized  feeds  and  mashes  are  sold  by  over  200 
manufacturers  and  their  many  dealers.  Mail  a 
postcard  for  free  instructive  booklet  today. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Have  Your 
Maine  Hunting 
Shoes  Rebuilt 
for  $2'85 

Send  us  your  old  leather 
top  rubbers  and  we  will 
attach  our  1934  Hunting 
Rubbers, repair  and  water¬ 
proof  tops,  put  in  new 
laces  and  return  postpaid 
for  $2.85.  If  west  Mis¬ 
sissippi  add  15c.  Same 
guarantee  as  new  shoes. 

Write  For  New 
Fall  Catalog 


L.  L.  BEAN  MFG.,  fr4I?pMoTts^e 


WALSH  NO-BUCKLE  HARNESS 

at.  lowest  prices.  New  Black  Beauty  $43.75  and 
Matchless  Value  $34.85 — real  farm  harness  bar¬ 
gains.  Guaranteed.  Free  Harness  Book.  Write 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

Dept.  C-15,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  679. 

HONEY  OUR  FINEST,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1: 

r  pails.  $1.80,  postpaid:  write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
60  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money, 
will  ship  c.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonab 
N.  Y. 

.WALNUT  kernels,  highest  qualitv, 
“  lbs-  postpaid;  whole  black  wal- 
nuts,  $2.o0  for  one  hundred  pounds,  not  pre- 
paid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Ya. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY  and  bees;  write  for 

prices.  L.,  H.  LINDEMUTH,  Lemaster,  Pa. 

10  LBS.  BLACK  walnuts,  P.  P.  paid  $1;  shell- 
barks  $1.50;  50  lbs.  express  collect  black  wal¬ 
nuts  3c  lb.;  shellbarks  5c  lb.  GLEN  DALE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  extra  white,  60  lbs.,  $4  SO 

e.122,lb-?’  *9’  wbite  $8-40,  light  amber 

$4  $7.80  mixed  Fall  $3.75,  $7.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  postpaid,  $2  per  gallon 

nrst  and  second  zone;  $2.25  third  and  fourth 
zone.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  amber  $3.90, 

buckwheat  $3.60,  28-lb.  handy  pail  clover 

$1.50,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.54), 
15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  buckwheat  $1.40,  10  lbs 
clover  comb  $1.60;  quality,  purity,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F,  W,  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  usual  size  pails, 
$1,  $1.75;  basswood  comb  honey  scraps,  $1 
$1.75;  excellent  goldenrod  80e,  $1.40;  buckwheat’ 
same;  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  East- 
hampton,  Mass, 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  United  States  grade  fancy, 
5  lbs.  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2,  prepaid  zone  three. 
JOHN  VAN  de  POELE,  Abington,  Mass. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid,  third  zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two, 
$1.70;  four,  $3;  mixed  flowers  85c,  $1.40,  $2.50; 
write  for  prices  of  12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

RICH  DELICIOUS  honey,  60  lbs.  amber  clover 
$4.20,  choice  light  amber  mixed  $3.90.  12  lbs. 
postpaid  $2  and  $1.60.  CLAYTON  WRIGHT, 
Broeton,  N.  Y. 

BEST  CLOVER  honey,  not  granulated,  6-lb.  can 
$1.10  postpaid.  HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 

24-BOX  CASE  comb  honey,  amber  $3,  white  $3.50, 
buckwheat  extracted  60-lb.  tins  $3.75,  not 
prepaid.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  OYSTERS— Fresh  from  the 
shell!  Delicious  and  different — boys’  they’re 
swell !  How  about  some  neighbors  ?  Best  selects 
$2.40  gallon,  half  $1.35;  medium  size  $2.10, 
half  $1.25;  all  prepaid  third  zone;  one  dozen  in 
shell  free  -with  a  3  to  5-gallon  order.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 
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Pure  bred  Guernsey  Calves  owned  by  H.  A.  Sherman,  Auburndale  Farm,  Auburn, 
New  York,  raised  on  Beacon  Calf  Pellets  and  Beacon  Calf  Grain  Ration. 


New  Pellet  Feed  gives  you 

Better  Calves  with  Less  Work  and 


Lower  Feed  Cost 

TLTERE  is  a  milk  substitute  which 
simplifies  the  raising  of  calves. 
Beacon  Calf  Pellets  give  practically 
the  same  results  as  whole  milk  at  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost.  They  do  away 
with  the  labor  of  preparing  a  gruel 
and  they  practically  eliminate  scours. 

Beacon  Calf  Pellets,  milk,  or  any 
milk  substitute  must  be  supplemented 
with  the  proper  grain  ration.  This 
ration  should  be  fed  the  calves  until 
they  are  five  or  six  months  old. 
Beacon  Calf  Grain  Ration  is  ideal  for 
this  important  growing  period.  It  is 
very  bulky,  extremely  palatable,  highly 
nutritious,  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  protein  and  mineral  ele¬ 
ments. 

Write  far  Free  Booklet 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this  economical 
and  labor-saving  way  of  raising  calves 
with  Beacon  Calf  Pellets  and  Beacon 
Calf  Grain  Ration.  Write  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  booklet  "Better 
Calves,”  or  ask  your  Beacon  dealer. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  Inc. 
Cayuga,  New  York 


Beacon  Calf  Pellets  are  fed  dry — 
right  from  the  bag. 


Lomlaq'br  o 

TtaurljojtkY 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  Set. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also _ 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

W rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Trappers f  earn 

PLYMOUTH 

cars  FREE! 

Also 394  Cash  Awards 


for  careful  pelt  preparation  in  Sears  6th 
National  Fur  Show!  At  the  same  time. 
Sears  act  as  your  agent,  getting  you  full 
market  value  for  your  furs.  FREE  new 
“Tips  to  Trappers”  booklet  contains  full 
details  on  how  to  share  in  the  big  awards. 
Send  for  your  copy.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Mail  to  point  below  nearest  you: 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Kansas  City 
Memphis — Dallas — Seattle 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

83R241 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  “Tips 
to  Trappers.” 


Name . 


Postoffice . State .  .  . 

Rural  Route . Box  No. 

Street  Address . 


83R.241 


WAGON  MAN 

—We  Furnish  Capital— 

A  large,  responsible,  successful,  45-year-old  company 
makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  and  ambitious  men. 
Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent,  big-paying  business 
which  you  own  and  control  for  yourself. 

Invest  no  capital  In  merchandise!  Complete  Stock 
of  more  than  170  quality  products  for  farm  and  city 
homes  furnished  on  credit.  You  pay  when  goods  are  sold. 

Become  an  authorized  McConnon  Dealer.  Big  Value 
Combination  Deals  and  fast  selling  Specials  for 
quick  sales  and  profits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
good  living  and  extra  money  to  save  each  week.  Those 
first  to  write  will  be  given  first  consideration. 

Write  McConnon  tk  Company,  “The  House  of 
Friendly  Service”,  Desk  82LD  Winona,  Minnesota. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 


Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
H  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
bearings. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

sox  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


SH  AW  puallTR  ACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  in  effect 
but  can't  be  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Plows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models.  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  3c  hr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFC,.  CO.,  Dept.  4711 
Galesburg,  Kan..  Coeumbus.  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Questions 


Thriftless  Horse 

We  have  a  mare  about  17  years  old 
that  seems  to  be  losing  her  pep,  and 
will  not  fatten  up  even  when  idle  and 
well  fed.  She  would  practically  stop  at 
times  on  the  mowing  machine  or  hay- 
rake.  Five  years  ago  she  was  all  right 
and  the  change  has  been  gradual.  Appe¬ 
tite  is  good.  c.  A.  At. 

Massachusetts. 

A  careful  examination  and  investiga¬ 
tion  usually  discloses  chronic  indigestion 
as  the  cause  of  lack  of  thrift,  lifelessness 
and  loss  of  flesh  in  an  old  horse.  The 
indigestion  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  causes,  or  to  a  combination 
of  those  causes,  and  treatment  should  he 
directed  to  the  removal  of  these  causes, 
so  far  as  that  proves  possible. 

Often  it  is  found  that  irregularities  or 
disease  of  the  molar  (grinding)  teeth  is 
at  least  a  contributing  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  in  all  cases  the  first  step  in 
treatment  should  be  to  put  the  teeth  in 
good  order.  It  may  he  that  there  are 
sharp  points  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
upper  molar  teeth,  next  to  the  cheek,  and 
on  the  inner  edges  of  the  lower  molar 
teeth  next  to  the  tongue.  These  points 
tend  to  form  on  the  teeth  of  every  adult 
horse,  as  the  upper  jaw  is  wider  than  the 
lower  one  so  that  the  molar  teeth  work 
in  a  scissor-like  fashion  and  their  grind¬ 
ing  surfaces  or  tables  do  not  completely 
cover  each  other  and  wear  down  evenly, 
hut  leave  the  outer  edges  of  the  upper 
molars  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  lower 
molars  unworn,  sharp  and  projecting 
above  the  level  of  the  grinding  surfaces. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  sharp  points 
make  perfect  mastication  of  feed  painful 
or  even  impossible  by  lacerating  the  sen¬ 
sitive  tissues  of  the  cheeks  or  tongue.  The 
points  mentioned  are  easily  and  quickly 
removed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  dental 
rasp  or  “float.”  Have  that  done. 

In  some  cases  a  diseased,  split  or  long 
molar  tooth  is  found  present  and  pre¬ 
venting  perfect  mastication  of  feed.  Such 
a  tooth  has  to  be  extracted  or  cut  down, 
and  its  rough  parts  filed  down  by  the 
veterinary  dentist.  Such  expert  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  teeth  usually  is  immediately 
followed  by  great  improvement  in  the 
horse’s  health  and  condition.  Improve¬ 
ment  may  also  be  induced  by  clipping  off 
the  coat  when  it  is  seen  to  he  long,  harsh 
and  coarse,  as  it  often  is  in  a  case  of 
chronic  indigestion.  Sweating  in  the 
stable  often  occurs  in  such  cases  and  is 
weakening  to  the  horse.  It  stops  after 
the  coat  has  been  clipped  off  and,  even 
when  the  hair  is  clipped  only  from  the 
legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks  and  from 
the  belly  and  sides  about  one-third  of 
the  way  up  the  body  or  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching 
harness. 

Worms  or  hots  also  commonly  cause 
indigestion.  They  may  possibly  be  found 
by  examining  the  bowel  discharges 
(feces)  and  their  presence  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  when  a  collection  of  scaly  dandruff 
like  substance  and  streaks  of  mucus  are 
found  surrounding  the  anus.  Bots  may 
be  driven  from  a  horse’s  stomach  by  the 
administration  of  six  drams  of  carbon 
bisulphide  given  in  a  gelatin  capsule, 
after  fasting  the  animal  for  at  least  18 
hours.  A  veterinarian  should  be  employed 
to  administer  the  treatment,  as  the  drug 
is  very  volatile  and  is  dangerous  if  in¬ 
haled  when  a  capsule  is  broken  in  the 
mouth. 

Round  worms  (ascaris)  are  more  often 
the  cause  of  ill-thrift  and  indigestion  in 
the  horse.  The  worm  is  six  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  it  inhabits  tlie  small 
intestines,  while  the  large  intestines  may 
harbor  blood  worms  and  pin  worms.  The 
latter  worms  also  live  in  the  rectum  and 
induce  irritation  which  causes  the  horse 
to  kick  and  stamp  in  the  stable,  especial¬ 
ly  at  night,  and  rub  its  tail  when  al¬ 
lowed  an  opportunity.  The  veterinarian 
can  rout  the  intestinal  worms  by  giving 
the  horse  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  and 
following  immediately  with  a  pint  or 
more  of  raw  linseed  oil,  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  The  horse  should  be  fasted  for 
24  to  36  hours  before  treatment. 

Pin  worms  in  the  rectum  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  dislodged  by  injecting  two- 
thirds  of  a  pail  of  warm  water  containing 
two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Tlie  in¬ 


jection  is  best  given  at  night  and  may 
have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
Feed  the  horse  crushed  or  whole 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran 
in  addition  to  carrots  and  sound,  mixed 
Red  clover  and  Timothy  hay  or  clear 
Timothy  hay  or  upland  prairie  hay.  The 
allowance  of  both  grain  and  hay  should 
not  greatly  exceed  1  lb.  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  body  weight  of  the  horse,  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  Provide  block 
salt  or  rock  salt. 

If  indigestion  persists,  mix  in  each  feed 
of  grain  and  bran  a  tablespoon  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal,  one  part  each  of  baking  soda  and 
powdered  liydrastis  and  one-half  part  of 
powdered  mix  vomica.  Have  the  mare 
work  every  day  or  take  daily  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise.  Keep  her  abundantly  supplied 
with  pure  drinking  water.  a.  s.  a. 


New  Jersey  4-H  Club  Work 

New  Jersey’s  4-H  club  members  en¬ 
tered  in  the  junior  dairy,  poultry,  swine, 
vegetable  and  flower  shows  made  good 
records  at  the  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair 
ending  September  29.  Clide  Williamson, 
18-year-old  Farmingdale  girl,  again  ex¬ 
hibited  the  grand  champion  Guernsey 
cow,  Lyndale  Rita,  which  has  won  over 
$500  in  premium  awards  during  the  past 
five  years.  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Patrick, 
4-H  members  from  Salem,  scored  heavily 
in  the  Junior  Dairy  Show  and  then 
stepped  into  the  open  competition  to  re¬ 
cord  six  more  places.  Other  outstanding 
performances  were  recorded  by  Foster 
Watts,  Basking  Ridge;  John  Staub, 
Bridgeton;  Theodore  Krummelbein,  New 
Vernon;  Carl  Schmidt,  Ewingville;  Wil¬ 
liam  Kendall,  Cranbury ;  and  Thomas 
Clending,  Richwood. 

Clayton  Kinney,  Milford,  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  best  showman  in  all  dairy 
breeds.  An  excellent  mark  was  made  by 
John  Hoser,  Washington,  whose  entry 
won  a  newly-awarded  cup  given  to  the 
cow  placing  in  a  regular  class,  whose 
production  record  over  the  past  12 
months  was  highest. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  swine 
show  were  the  individual  showings  of 
George  Shimp,  Woodstown,  who  swept 
one  entire  class;  Stanley  White,  Crau- 
hury ;  the  three  Klockner  brothers  of 
Lawrenceville  ;  Edward  Long,  Farming- 
dale ;  and  Joseph  Von  Schmidt,  Rosedale. 

Individual  scoring  was  well  divided  in 
the  poultry  show,  but  Salem  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  counties  exceeded  all  others  in  the 
number  of  ribbons  and  tlie  amount  of 
premium  awards  collected  by  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Salem  won  a  total  of  $73  in  pre¬ 
miums,  and  Monmouth  earned  $54.50. 

Probably  the  outstanding  individual 
performance  at  tlie  fair  was  that  of 
Frieda  Schaefer,  White  Horse  flower 
club  member.  She  won  12  first  ribbons, 
five  seconds,  five  thirds  and  three  fourths, 
and  was  awarded  premiums  totaling  $26. 


Wintering-  Bees 

Owing  to  the  great  loss  of  bees  during 
the  hard  Winter  of  1933-34,  the  best 
method  of  protection  are  important  to 
consider.  George  Rea,  of  the  N.  Y., 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
following  advice : 

“When  tlie  outside  temperature  falls  to 
about  50  degrees,  enough  insulation  must 
be  placed  outside  of  the  beehive  to  keep 
it  warm  inside.  Fifty-seven  degrees  in¬ 
side  the  hive  is  desirable.  The  insula¬ 
tion  should  be  put  oil  in  early  October. 
After  hard  freezing  it  is  too  late  for  best 
results. 

“Before  packing  bees  for  Winter,  weak 
queens  should  be  replaced  and  any  dis¬ 
eased  colonies  destroyed.  Plenty  of 
honey  should  he  left  for  Winter.  When 
tlie  final  surplus  is  removed,  single-story 
colonies  should  have  combs  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  full  of  honey.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  too  much  honey,  and  avoid  windy 
locations  for  bees. 

“Packing  cases  of  various  sorts  are 
used  for  Winter  insulation.  Wood  cases 
of  good  grade  of  siding  are  expensive  hut 
will  last  for  many  years.  Tar  or  as¬ 
phalt  paper  is  satisfactory  if  properly 
applied.” 
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Those  Big  Black  Bulls 


Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
continues  its  triumphant  march  in  the 
show  ring  at  leading  fairs.  At  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
it  won  both  Grand  Championships  in  the 
Aberdeen- Angus  breeding  classes.  While 
proper  fitting  and  showing  are  important 
contributing  factors,  back  of  the  entire 
picture  is  the  fact  that  breeding  is  cax-e- 
l'ully  done  and  selection  rigidly  practiced. 

An  examination  of  the  pedigree  of  any 
of  these  kings  and  queens  of  the  tan-bark 


mitted  for  advertising  purposes  but  with 
the  thought  to  create  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  sheep  breeders  to  build 
constuctively  for  themselves.” 

Corkey  II  was  born  in  September, 
1933.  His  sire  was  Corkey  I,  owned  and 
shown  as  a  lamb  by  W.  S.  Hutchins  of 
Coldwater,  X.  Y.  In  1932,  Corkey  I 
was  purchased  by  C.  M.  Jackson  &  Son, 
and  won  champion  honors  at  Syracuse  as 
a  yearling.  He  was  exhibited  at  51 
shows  in  Xew  York  State,  the  Eastern 


A ~  ote  the  width,  depth  and  beef  type  of  these  three  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls,  bred  and 
owned  by  Briarcliff  Farms.  Pine  Plains,  A,  3’.  They  were  first-prize  group  of  three 

bulls  at  the  1933  Chicago  International. 


reveals  a  pedigree  teeming  in  the  blood 
of  great  bulls  of  the  breed,  not  only  in 
American  history  but  in  Scottish  blood 
as  well.  This  is  true  of  their  show  steers 
as  well  as  the  breeding  cattle. 

The  story  of  their  steer  Model.  Grand 
Champion  at  the  1933  Chicago  Interna¬ 
tional,  is  primarily  one  of  good  breeding 
and  should  be  an  inspiration  to  breeders 
generally  to  produce  better  livestock. 
Model's  sire,  Briarcliff  Prudent,  is  a  son 
of  Revelerica  who  has  been  a  “wheel- 
horse”  in  their  herd.  In  fact  he  was  the 
first  sire  used  in  their  foundation  regis¬ 
tered  herd.  Revelerica  was  bred  by  the 
H  on.  J.  D.  McGregor.  The  dam  of 


State  and  Pennsylvania  and  never  de¬ 
feated.  The  dam  of  this  ram  was  bred 
and  shown  by  Fillmore  Farms  in  1931, 
and  placed  first  in  yearling  ewe  class  at 
Chicago  International. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Golden 
Jubilee 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association  will  celebrate  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  December  1-8.  This  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock 
YTards.  Chicago.  Ill. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration 


Corky  II,  an  Unusually 


Photo  by  Sehmaekenberger 
Choice  Homed  Dorset  Ram  Lamb 


Model's  sire  was  15  years  of  age  when  he 
won  premier  honors,  had  continued  to 
produce  regularly. 

Black  Lady  M  of  Jefferson,  the  dam  of 
Briarcliff  Model,  was  bred  at  Jefferson 
Farms  in  Maine,  and  purchased  as  a 
heifer  in  the  1930  Winter  sale  by  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Blackcap  Marshall  5th  by  Earl  Mar¬ 
shall.  r.  tv.  DUCK. 


A  Dorset  Ram  Lamb 

Picture  above  shows  the  Horned  Dorset 
ram  lamb  Corkey  II,  an  American  bred 
and  New  York  State  product.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  sent  by  C.  M.  Jackson  of  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Jackson  says: 

“This  was  not  posed  by  a  showman 
but  is  a  natural  pose  of  a  well-developed, 
exceptionally  fine  headed  animal  that 
.  shows  his  breeding.  It  is  not  being  sub¬ 


will  be  the  outstanding  exhibit  of  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  breeding  and  fat  cattle.  The 
premium  offering  for  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  is  in  excess  of  $10,000,  making  it 
the  most  attractive  list  of  prizes  ever  of¬ 
fered  at  the  International.  In  addition 
to  the  cash  prizes  a  number  of  suitable 
trophies  will  be  awarded  to  the  cham¬ 
pions  in  the  various  classes.  A  number 
of  other  features  are  being  planned  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  breeders  and 
feeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 


the  association  was  organized  in  Chi 
cago  in  December.  1SS3.  and  the  record 
mg  of  cattle  was  begun  in  1884.  The  firs 
secretary  of  the  association  was  Charle 
Gudgell,  Pleasant  Hills,  Mo.  The  of 
lice  of  the  association  was  moved  fron 
}  Je?5not  Hill.  Mo.,  to  Iowa  City.  Iowa 
m  1888.  In  1890  it  was  moved  to  liar 
vey,  Ill.,  where  the  work  of  the  associa 
tion  w\as  conducted  until  1902,  when  th 
office  was  established  in  the  Purebre* 
Live  Stock  Record  Building,  Union  Stoel 
Yards,  Chicago.  I'll.,  which  has  been  th 
headquarters  of  the  association  since  fba 
time. 
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SMOKE  SALT 

Packed  in  10  lb.  cans,  enough  to 
cure  100  lbs.  of  meat.  Sterling 
Quality  Seasoning  for  Sausage, 
comes  in  10  ounce  cans,  enough 
for  30  lbs.  of  delicious  sausage. 


T  TERE  is  more  than  mere  convenience  —  more 
than  help  to  get  rid  of  trouble  and  fire  haz¬ 
ards  in  curing  meat  on  the  farm.  This  improved 
new  meat  curing  salt  was  prepared  to  give  every 
farmer  a  smoke  salt  high  in  quality  to  preserve  meat 
safely,  correct  and  uniform  in  blend  to  give 
delicious  flavor. 

The  formula  for  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Curing 
Smoke  Salt  was  developed  by  the  International  Salt 
Research  Laboratory  —  foremost  research  authority 
in  the  salt  industry.  It  combines  long  study  and 
experiment,  the  best  advice  of  meat  curing  experts, 
and  practical  experience  in  actual  farm  use. 

For  preserving  quality  it  is  made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  International  evaporated  salt,  steam-steri¬ 
lized  for  purity  by  the  International  vacuum  refining 
process.  For  fine  color,  tender  and  delicious  flavor 
in  home  cured  meats  it  is  correctly  blended  with 
saltpeter,  browm  sugar,  spices  and  concentrated  smoke 
refined  from  dry  hard  wood. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  International  products 
for  profitable  use  on  the  farm.  As  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  salt  in  the  world  International  produces 
every  type  and  kind  of  salt  used  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  farm  home.  Experience  has  shown  that  farmers 
can  make  more  money  from  salt,  at  less  cost,  than 
almost  anything  else  bought  for  profit.  International 
has  prepared  a  book  in  which  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  is  given  about  the  use  of  salt  in  every 
department  of  the  farm. 

One  complete  section  of  this  book — The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book — gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  butchering  and  meat  curing  on  the 
farm.  It  is  illustrated  by  photographs  that  show 
every  important  step  as  done  by  an  experienced 
practical  farmer,  to  get  the  most  meat  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  book  is  full  of  information  every  farmer 
should  have.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it. 


STOCK  FEED  SALT 

A  farm  magazine  re¬ 
ports  that  one  breeder 
saved  213  pounds  of 
grain  per  pound  of  salt 
fed  to  his  stock.  Inter¬ 
national  produces  all 
correct  types  of  farm 
salt. 


TABLE  SALT 

Sterling  Quality  Salt 
for  all  home  use  is 
packed  in  this  con¬ 
venient  5c  carton  with 
metal  pouring  spout 
on  the  side.  It  is  free 
running  and  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity. 

FREE  BOOK 

Fill  in,  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  below  for 
a  free  copy  of  The  Far¬ 
mers’  Salt  Book,  and  a 
free  sample  of  Sterling 
Quality  Seasoning  for 
Sausage. 


Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ 

City  or 

Town _ _ _ State 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1134,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Please  send  me  a  free  sample  of  International  Sausage 
Seasoning  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book.” 


My  Dealer  is 
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Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Protect  your  health  with 
Indera  Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Slips.  Laugh  at  winter’s  cold 
in  style  and  comfort. 

Knit  by  a  special  process, 
these  slips  lie  smooth  and  close- 
fitting  beneath  most  dainty 
frocks  without  bunching  or 
crawling  of  skirt.  They  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

Beautiful  colors,  easy  to  laun¬ 
der,  no  ironing  necessary.  Ex¬ 
clusive  ST A-U  P  shoulder  straps. 

Insist  upon  Indera  Slips  for 
best  prices  and  highest  quality. 

Choice  of  cotton,  wool  mix¬ 
tures,  rayon  and  wool,  100% 
wool  worsted,  silk  and  worsted. 
Sizes  for  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Write  for  FREE  descriptive 
style  catalog  No.  36 


INDERA  MILLS  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALFM  N.C..U-S  A. 


3  Doses  of  Foley's 

Loosens  Cough 

HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  •—  Loosens  the 
Tickle  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young— during  da y 
or  night — you  can  safely  rely 
on  Foley's  Honey  and  Tar  for 
Quickest  results.  Coughs  due 
to  colds  may  get  serious  fast, 
don’t  delay.  Get  genuine 
FOLEY’S  today— refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


Proof ! 

‘‘Couldn’t 
sleep  because  of 
severe  coughing 
— was  relieved 
after  3  doses  of 
Foley’s.”  Miss 
L. Gross,  Peoria. 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept  4B,  Malden,  Maw. 
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BUYS  ENOUGH 


CWALL  PAPER 


To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

_  MANY  OTHER  PATTERNS 

Send  for | 

NEW" 

1935- 

F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG 


DEAN’S  PURE  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

FROM  THE  MILL  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY  MAIL. 

Packed  in  5,  10  or  20-lh.  bags. 

PURE  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR  4  CENTS  per  LB. 
PREPARED  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR  6  CENTS  per  LB. 

Postage  extra.  Orders  filled  promptly  on  receipt  of 
money  order  or  check. 

CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


ARMY"®  NAVY  SUPPLY  CO 


I  Bargains — Army,  Sport  Goods,  Fire-1 
arms.  Clothes,  Shoes,  etc.  Send  10c  for’ 
new  catalog,  to  be  redeemed  on  first  order 
Army  &.  Navy  Supply  Co.  4792  Lester  St.  Richmond,  Va. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’’  and 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  503-Z  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REE  Samples 
Shetland  $2.25 
Saxony  $2.75 
irn  $2.75  lb. 

St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


it  a  n»f(l  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  A  Kl\IS  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  i~i.iYJ.llJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


YARN 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO 


Send  for  400  F 
Boucle  S3. 90  — 
4- fold  $2.00  — 
Tweed  Coat  Yt 

,  42-L,  N.  9th. 


BATHTUBS— *19,  Basins— S4.50,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— S3. SO.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices.  Cat.  FREE 

Schlossman's,  545  Third  Ave«,  New  York  City 


iiiiiinuuiuiuuiiuiiuuiuumuiiuuuim 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W30th  Street  New  York  City 

IIIIIIIIEIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII. 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Pick  Up  Yo’  Feet 

Pick  up  yo’  feet ;  don’t  shuffle  along  ! 
Raise  up  yo’  haid;  start  hummin’  a  song! 
Look  wif  a  smile  at  folks  what  you  meet ; 
Lif  up  yo'  haid,  chile ;  pick  up  yo’  feet ! 

Raise  up  yo’  thoughts ;  look  up  at  the 
sky  ! 

Lif’  up  yo’  voice,  sing  ‘Hebben  is  nigh  !” 
Send  all  de  glooms  back  whar  dey  belong ; 
Lif'  up  yo’  feet,  an'  raise  up  you’  song  ! 

Stick  out  yo’  chest,  an’  tli’ow  out  yo’ 
voice ! 

Put  back  yo’  shoulders ;  praise  an’  re¬ 
joice  ! 

Join  dat  joy  chorus ;  make  it  complete. 
Lif’  up  yo’  heart,  an’  pick  up  yo’  feet ! 

—Douglas  Hurn 
in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

* 

We  have  not  printed  instructions  for 
making  bayberry  candles  for  many  years, 
but  we  are  now  receiving  many  requests 
for  the  information.  The  following  in¬ 
structions  were  sent  us  originally  from 
Cape  Cod : 

For  candles,  the  bayberries  are  gath¬ 
ered  as  soon  as  they  are  mature,  but  they 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dry  place,  and 
the  candles  made  whenever  convenient. 
To  prepare  the  wax,  put  the  berries  in 
a  preserving  kettle  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  boil  steadily  for  four 
hours,  filling  the  kettle  with  hot  water  as 
it  boils  away.  After  the  four  hours’ 
boiling  let  the  kettle  simmer  for  an  hour, 
and  then  set  the  kettle  back  on  the  stove, 
where  the  contents  will  keep  hot  for  a 
time  before  setting  away  over  night.  Do 
not  remove  the  berries  or  disturb  in  any 
way,  as  this  causes  the  wax  to  sink  to 
the  bottom.  The  next  day  there  should 
he  a  hard,  firm  cake  of  wax  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  Melt  this  slowly  and  pass 
through  a  wire  strainer,  then  let  it  be¬ 
come  quite  cold  again.  Melt  slowly 
again  and  strain  through  cheesecloth.  It 
will  take  the  wax  from  a  quart  of  berries 
to  make  one  candle. 

The  candles  are  either  molded  or 
dipped,  if  dipped,  the  braided  wicking  is 
attached  to  a  stick,  and  the  stick  laid 
across  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
wax,  which  must  be  hot,  but  not  heated 
enough  to  smoke.  The  wicks  are  dipped, 
then  withdrawn  until  hard,  and  redipped 
until  of  the  desired  thickness. 

If  the  candles  are  to  be  molded,  the 
wick  is  drawn  up  taut  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mold  and  held  in  place  by  a 
frame  or  by  a  large  pin  put  through  it 
and  laid  across  the  top  of  the  mold.  The 
wax  is  then  carefully  poured  in.  As  it 
cools  it  will  settle  a  little,  leaving  a  hol¬ 
low  ;  this  should  be  filled  in  each  time  it 
occurs.  The  candles  are  left  in  the  mold 
until  hard,  but  not  entirely  cold.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  a  mold,  wind  firm  paper 
round  a  wax  candle  of  the  desired  size, 
and  glue  it  securely,  filling  the  bottom 
of  the  mold  with  a  disk  of  paper,  having 
slashed  edges  pasted  or  glued  over  the 
mold  to  give  a  perfectly  smooth  fit.  The 
paper  mold  should  he  coated  inside  with  , 
melted  paraffin,  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  . 
the  bayberry  wax. 


A  Milk  Supper 

If  you  want  to  have  a  good  time  and 
a  good  supper,  and  make  good  money  for 
your  church  society  or  community  club, 
have  a  milk  supper.  Invite  everyone,  es¬ 
pecially  farmers,  if  you  live  in  a  little 
country  place  as  I  do.  Serve  everything 
you  can  think  of  that  is  made  with  milk, 
or  requiring  a  good  amount  of  milk,  in 
its  composition.  Here  is  a  bill  of  fare  we 
worked  out  which  you  will  find  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  I’m  sure : 

Creamed  oysters  with  crackers  and 
cheese,  bread  and  butter,  pimento  cottage 
cheese,  custard  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  rice 
pudding,  ice  cream  and  sweet  cookies, 
plain  milk,  milk  shake,  ice  cold,  cocoa 
made  with  milk  served  very  hot. 

Oyster  soup  was  prepared  as  directed 
by  a  woman  from  Alabama  and  was  extra 
good :  These  are  the  proportions :  One 
quart  oysters,  one  quart  milk,  one  quart 
water,  one  celery  stalk,  butter,  salt,  pep¬ 
per.  Put  butter  in  soup  kettle,  cut  cel¬ 
ery  into  1  in.  pieces.  Put  celery  into 
butter  and  fry  a  light  brown.  It  must 
not  be  scorched  one  little  bit.  Put  in 
the  milk  and  water  and  cook  as  usual. 
This  will  serve  royally  12  people. 

Put  sweet  pimentoes  through  the  food 
grinder  and  mix  with  cottage  cheese  if 
you  want  something  everyone  likes  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Milk  shake  is  made  with  eggs,  milk  and 
nutmeg.  Beat  the  yolk  and  whites 
separately  until  very  light,  add  milk  and 
sugar,  beat  or  shake  until  foamy.  Add 
a  wee  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  dust  of  nut¬ 
meg  to  each  glass. 

Have  someone  who  is  a  good  entertain¬ 
ing  speaker  offer  one  toast,  “milk.”  Ask 
him  to  tell  what  a  great  boon  milk  is  to 
mankind.  Try  this  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  proud  of  your  success. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Raised  Doughnuts  and 
Dutch  Apple  Cake 

I  have  an  exceptionally  fine  recipe  for 
raised  doughnuts  which  I  am  sending  you 
so  others  may  try  this  simple  and  “al¬ 
ways  reliable”  recipe.  It  follows: 

Raised  Doughnuts. — Three-fourths  cup 
sugar  or  less,  one-fourth  cup  melted  lard, 
one  egg  (beaten),  one-half  cup  milk,  one- 
half  cup  hot  water,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
soda,  one  cake  yeast,  dissolved  in  one- 
fourth  cup  lukewarm  water,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  flour.  Put  one  teacup  of 
milk  on  stove  and  boil  until  there  is  only 
one-half  cup.  Cool.  Mix  sugar  and  egg. 
Add  lard,  milk  which  is  cooled  and  the 
hot  water  with  soda  dissolved  in  it.  Add 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


642  —  Slimness  and 
Chic.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


492 — Charming  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38  and 
40-in,  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vi  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


542 — Jaunty  for  Ma¬ 
trons.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure,  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material  with 
lVs  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


652  • —  For  School 

Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8.  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  Vi  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
skirt  and  jacket 
with  1 %  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  Vi 
yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  blouse. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


salt  and  yeast.  Add  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  dough,  hut  not  so  stiff  but 
what  you  can  stir  it  with  spoon.  Set 
this  at  night.  Roll  to  desired  thickness 
and  cut  in  morning.  Let  rise  to  double 
bulk  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  golden 
brown.  Double  recipe  for  large  family. 
From  this  same  dough  a  delicious  Dutch 
apple  cake  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Dutch  Apple  Cake.  —  Roll  the  raised 
dough  to  one-eighth  inch  thickness.  Place 
in  deep  cake  tin  or  pie  tin  in  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  pie  crust.  Fill  with  tart  ripe 
apples  which,  have  been  peeled,  cored  and 
cut  in  eighths.  Cover  with  a  mixture  of 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  rounded  table¬ 
spoon  flour  and  one  cup  thick  sweet 
cream  which  have  been  blended  together. 
Bake  until  apples  are  tender. 

HOUSEWIFE. 


November  10,  1934 

Soap  from  Mutton  Fat 

We  have  usually  considered  mutton 
fat  rather  hard  for  making  soap,  but  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  says  that 
homemade  soap  that  utilizes  mutton  fat 
is  being  made  extensively  in  Southern 
Oregon.  The  following  is  the  recipe  used  : 
One  can  lye,  one  quart  warm  water,  two 
tablespoons  borax,  one-half  cup  warm 
water,  two  quarts  grease,  one  cup  am¬ 
monia.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  the  quart  of 
warm  water.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the 
half  cup  of  warm  water.  Melt  the  grease, 
and  into  it  slowly  stir  the  dissolved  lye. 
Stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  as  thick  as 
honey,  then  add  the  dissolved  borax  and 
the  ammonia.  Stir  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes  longer,  then  pour  into  a  mold.  When 
firm  cut  in  cakes,  using  a  fine  wire  or  a 
piece  of  string.  Use  when  about  four 
weeks  old.  This  soap  is  very  hard,  is 
snow  white  and  has  unusual  lasting  qual¬ 
ities.  It  does  not  shrink  from  ageing. 
The  ammonia  water  makes  even  the  old 
discolored  grease  white  and  tends  to 
brighten  colors.  The  borax  softens  the 
water  a  bit.  Manipulation  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  slow  even  stirring  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  gentle  pouring  and  handling  are  es¬ 
sential  to  success.  A  jerky  motion  in 
beating,  a  flop  into  the  box  when  pouring, 
a  jar  after  pouring  into  the  box,  may 
cause  separation.  Molds  may  be  wooden 
or  pasteboard  boxes  lined  with  waxed  or 
oiled  paper  or  cotton  cloth  wrung  tightly 
out  of  hot  water. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Last  Wednesday  five  of  us  made  a  trip 
to  Norris  Dam,  and  was  I  tired?  For 
weeks  we  had  talked  and  planned,  and 
just  when  I  thought  it  was  going  to  end 
as  so  many  more  dreams,  Thelma  sent 
word  for  Lee  and  mother  to  come  down 
Tuesday  night  and  we  would  start  early 
the  following  morning.  Off  rather  early, 
by  way  of  an  old  mill,  with  high  water 
wheel,  an  ancient  brick  house,  with  weep¬ 
ing  willows  iu  the  yard.  Through  Green¬ 
ville,  by  way  of  Bull’s  Gap,  Whitesburg, 
Russellville,  a  wee  town.  Good  crops ; 
hay  in  abundance ;  silos  and  dairy  cattle ; 
ground  limestone,  fertile  farms,  soil  of 
red  clay. 

Good  roads,  but  hilly,  and  very  little 
soil  in  cultivation.  Soon  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  undertaking  too  vast  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  time  too  limited  to  do  more 
than  glance  here  and  there,  though  for  an 
hour  or  more  we  walked  around  and 
watched  the  elevators,  the  rock  crushers, 
the  electric  cranes  with  almost  human  in¬ 
telligence  pick  up  and  pour  out,  the 
trucks  with  17  tons  of  cement.  The 
towers,  the  power  houses ;  the  white  dust 
continued  to  cover  us,  but  we  were  a  long 
way  from  home.  Over  a  bridge  up  the 
river  to  a  shady  spot  between  two  high 
hills  by  a  clear  creek,  near  a  spring,  we 
decided  to  eat  our  lunch.  Several  CCC 
boys  came,  and  with  all  courtesy  an¬ 
swered  our  many  questions.  Everyone 
we  talked  to  was  from  New  York.  They 
were  busy,  too,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
benefited  by  the  work,  open  air,  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  yet  the  majority  seemed 
to  be  in  the  notion  of  going  home  when 
their  six  months  were  up. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Norris,  which  is 
just  building.  And  a  very  busy  place. 
Here  we  went  through  the  model  house, 
and  oh,  how  we  wished  we  might  even 
have  just  an  electric  light !  Anyone  with 
a  carpenter  in  the  family  could  have  some 
of  the  step-savers.  A  sink  between  two 
cabinets  above  and  two  below,  with  drain 
boards  just  the  right  height  to  work ; 
small  shelves  above  the  sink.  A  few 
steps  to  the  frigidaire ;  a  step  to  the 
stove  and  a  step  to  the  table.  Double  and 
triple  windows  that  a  small  lever  closed, 
opened  or  held  at  any  angle ;  no  climbing 
step-ladders  to  wash  the  windows  on  the 
outside.  Hot-water  tank,  bath-room, 
toilets,  bedrooms,  wardrobes,  closets, 
shelves,  every  room  with  windows  every¬ 
where,  screened  porch ;  no  fires  to  build ; 
one  could  almost  prepare  breakfast  in 
bed ! 

Some  day  electricity  will  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  farm  work  and  some  day 
it  will  take  the  bread  out  of  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  mouth,  too.  With  it  all,  are 
we  going  to  be  so  vastly  bettered,  unless 
there  can  be  found  a  way  to  care  for  the 
unemployed?  It  is  a  vast  undertaking; 
will  be  years  in  completion. 

Norris  Dam,  formerly  known  as  Cove 
Creek  Dam,  is  located  twenty-odd  miles 
northwest  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  When 
completed  the  dam  will  be  253  feet  high 
from  foundation  to  roadway  on  top ;  210 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  1,800  feet  long  at 
the  crest.  The  waters  will  form  an  ar¬ 
tificial  lake  of  about  80  square  miles.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  thirty-four  million 
dollars.  One  million  barrels  of  cement 
are  to  he  used  in  the  million  cubic  yards 
of  concrete.  It  is  an  interesting,  if 
rather  costly  experiment.  Far  better  to 
expend  the  money  in  building  something 
useful  than  to  hand  it  out  in  doles.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  trees  and  stop  gullies,  to 
build  roads,  and  work  for  lasting*  benefits 
to  humanity,  than  to  sit  by  in  idleness  or 
with  ruthless  hands  tear  down  and  de¬ 
stroy  what  time  and  other  men  have 
built.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Care  of  the  Convalescent 
Child 

Part  II. 

Rest  plays  a  very  important  role 
throughout  convalescence.  The  heart 
beats  more  slowly ;  the  nervous  system 
relaxes ;  the  process  of  building  body  tis¬ 
sues  which  have  been  depleted  is  carried 
on  while  the  child  is  at  rest.  If  the  rest 
can  be  taken  out  of  doors  or  in  a  room 
with  the  windows  wide  open — the  child 
properly  dressed  of  course — so  much  the 
better.  For  the  air  and  the  rays  of  the 
son,  even  those  in  the  Winter,  help  a 
great  deal  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

But  not  all  of  a  convalescent  child’s 
day  should  be  spent  in  rest.  As  the 
strength  returns  day  by  day  the  amount 
of  exercise  in  the  form  of  active  play 
should  be  increased.  If  each  day  is 
planned  as  it  should  be  there  will  be 
written  down  the  time  that  can  he  safely 
given  to  play,  the  time  that  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  rest,  the  hours  at  which  food  is  to 
be  served,  and  the  moments  which  may 
be  allotted  to  a  few  boy  and  girl  visitors. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  adhere  to  such 
written  schedules,  but  there  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so.  One  is  that  in  this 
way  the  child  knows  what  to  expect;  the 
other  the  mother  will  be  able  to  plan  her 
day  with  a  less  number  of  interruptions. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  discipline  which  is 
thus  effected,  excellent  discipline  which  is 
so  sadly  needed  after  most  cases  of  a 
prolonged  illness.  Some  mothers  have 
said  that  their  children  emerged  from  a 
convalescence  with  far  better  habits  than 
they  ever  had  had  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  few  mothers  have  thought  it  all 
‘'not  worth  trying”  and  the  result  has 
been  that — “I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  Sally  mind  since  she  had  that  long 
illness  last  year !” 

The  rules  for  each  day  should  include 
good  habits  in  hygiene.  The  child  should 
learn  to  get  up  in  the  morning  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour,  not  allowed  to  lie  in  bed.  He 
should  go  to  the  bathroom  when  he  rises 
and  form  the  habit  of  emptying  the  body 
ashes  regularly  at  an  appointed  time. 
This  hour  should  be  set  so  that  when  he 
reurns  to  school  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  carry  out 
this  important  health  rule  before  he 
leaves  home.  After  an  illness  there  will 
probably  be  a  tendency  toward  irregu¬ 
larity.  Mineral  oil  will  be  the  best  way 
to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  should  be 
given  at  night  and  again  in  the  morning, 
until  it  no  longer  is  needed. 

The  habit  of  eating  without  comment 
or  complaint  the  food  set  before  him  must 
also  be  carefully  nurtured.  All  the  whims 
and  fancies  which  grew  up  while  he  was 
sick  in  bed  must  now  be  “outgrown.”  Re¬ 
fusals  to  eat  would  always  best  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Argument  is  unwise.  If  the  food 
is  removed  and  no  other  is  offered  appe¬ 
tite  will  in  the  end  win  out. 

But  here  is  a  word  for  the  wise : 
Make  the  food  attractive ;  offer  hot  food 
hot  and  cold  food  cold,  on  pretty  dishes. 
Vary  the  dishes  from  day  to  day — both 
the  crockery  and  its  contents.  Have  the 
food  all  carefully  seasoned.  Try  to  avoid 
those  articles  of  diet  which  are  known 
to  be  objectionable  to  the  child  unless 
they  are  important.  Serve  raw  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  forms  of  sand¬ 
wiches.  They  always  smack  of  a  picnic 
and  taste  so  much  better.  Grated  car¬ 
rots,  lettuce  leaves,  sliced  raw  onions  and 
cabbage,  make  excellent  sandwiches  . 

Food  should  be  served  at  regular  times 
and  not  allowed  between  meals.  If  the 
convalescent  child  grows  hungry  when  it 
is  not  mealtime  only  water  and  fruit 
should  be  allowed.  Milk  is  an  important 
parts  of  the  diet,  but  should  be  given  only 
at  meals. 

For  a  child  of  live  or  six  and  older 
meat  is  needed  for  recovery  of  strength. 
But  it  must  not  be  fried!  Fried  foods 
are  very  hard  to  digest.  Nor  should  it 
be  pork,  other  than  crisply  broiled  bacon. 
Eggs  are  excellent  and  may  be  served  in 
so  many  ways  that  they  should  be  given 
daily.  Custards  and  rice  puddings  which 
use  both  milk  and  eggs  offer  one  way  of 
giving  the  needed  amounts  without  mak¬ 
ing  them  seem  tiresome. 

Something  which  may  have  to  he  over¬ 
come  in  the  child  who  is  convalescent  is 
a  tendency  toward  whining.  Perhaps 
while  he  was  ill  his  voice  was  weak  and 
he  grew  to  use  it  in  a  lackadaisical  way. 
lie  may  not  realize  this  change  which  has 
taken  place.  He  must  be  helped  to  over¬ 
come  it. 

He  will  also  have  learned  to  like  being 
waited  on  and  his  natural  independence 
may  be  slow  in  asserting  itself.  So  in 
planning  his  day  his  increasing  strength 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
While  he  must  never  be  allowed  to  over¬ 
tax  himself  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  holding  him  back  until  he  be¬ 
comes  used  to  invalidism  and  the  care 
and  attention  which  he  has  found  goes 
with  it. 

No  one  can  tell  any  mother  just  where 
to  draw  the  line  nor  when  to  draw  it  in 
these  matters.  With  each  child  it  is  an 
individual  problen  which  the  mother 
must  solve.  But  often  she  is  too  close  to 
the  picture,  and  unable  to  judge  of  the 
progress  as  well  as  another  who  comes  in 
and  sees  the  girl  or  the  boy  for  the  first 
time  in  days  or  in  weeks.  If  a  friend  or 
a  neighbor,  a  sister  or  a  mother-in-law 


calls  and  says:  ‘‘Helen,  I  think  you  are 
spoiling  the  child,  let  him  be  independ¬ 
ent,”  Helen  will  do  very  well  to  listen 
and  heed  the  warning,  and  not  to  resent 
it. 

Yes :  convalescence  to  be  successful 
must  be  happy,  but  the  happiness  should 
be  shared  by  the  parents  and  the  children 
alike.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Pumpkin  Pies  and  Other 
Things 

Fortunately  tastes  differ,  or  there 
would  not  be  enough  of  some  things  to 
go  around,  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
would  go  to  waste.  But  many  people 
who  do  not  like  the  usual  pumpkin  pie 
would  eat  it  enjoyably  if  the  pumpkin 
were  browned  a  little  in  cooking  before 
putting  it  into  the  pie.  The  caramel 
flavor  that  results  from  cooking  the 
pumpkin  in  either  a  heavy  aluminum  or 
an  old-fashioned  heavy  iron  kettle  until 
the  water  is  pretty  well  evaporated  and 
the  pumpkin  quite  brown  makes  the  pie 
an  entirely  different  product  from  the 
usual  yellow  and  somewhat  insipid  one. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  based  on  years 
of  observing  conversions  in  this  matter, 
that  a  great  many  more  pumpkins  would 
be  used  if  this  method  of  making  these 
pies  were  used. 

Cut  a  washed  pumpkin  into  slices,  peel 
the  slices  thinly,  cook  covered  until  soft, 
remove  lid,  set  the  kettle  where  it  will 
cook  gently,  and  enlist  the  services  of  the 
family  to  stir  the  pumpkin  whenever  they 
pass  the  stove.  Gradually  the  pumpkin 
thickens  and  browns,  and  I  can  it  at  this 
stage,  without  the  addition  of  anything, 
packing  it  quite  solidly  into  pint  jars 
(pint  makes  two  good-sized  pies),  and 
processing  in  a  pressure  cooker  about  a 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Merry-Go-Round.  —  This  simple  pattern 
makes  a  very  attractive  quilt.  One  color  and 
white  are  used,  or  if  preferred  one  may  use 
scraps.  The  blocks  are  joined  with  a  white 
block  of  even  size.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents 
or  two  for  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  show¬ 
ing  over  120  pictures  of  old-fashioned  quilts  15 
cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

half  hour  at  five  pounds  pressure.  No 
bacteria  are  likely  to  thrive  on  this  long 
period  of  browning  and  I  have  never  lost 
a  can. 

My  pie  recipe  dates  back  at  least  to  my 
great  grandmother  and  is  as  follows :  One 
cup  of  the  browned  pumpkin ;  this  thick¬ 
ens  the  pie  more  than  a  like  amount  of 
less  cooked  pumpkin ;  one  pint  of  rich 
milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  scant  ginger  and  add  a  little  all¬ 
spice ;  one-half  cup  sugar,  either  brown 
or  white.  More  sugar  can  be  used  if 
your  family  likes  things  very  sweet.  The 
original  said  “sugar  to  taste.”  Bake  in  a 
medium  oven  and  brown  nicely  on  top. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  in  giving  her  very  good  directions  for 
canning  tomatoes  advises  filling  the  cans 
with  boiling  water  after  putting  in  toma¬ 
toes  and  salt.  Much  better  to  keep  a  pan 
of  tomatoes  on  the  stove  into  which  ir¬ 
regular  or  small  tomatoes  are  put,  and  to 
put  a  cup  of  these  cooking  tomatoes  into 
the  can  when  beginning  to  fill  with  peeled 
tomatoes. 

If  you  have  never  used  a  duplex  fork 
or  liot-food  tongs  to  help  in  your  canning 
operations,  you  are  missing  one  of  the 
best  of  minor  assistants.  They  are  not 
obtainable  everywhere,  but  one,  at  least, 
of  the  big  mail-order  houses  lists  them  at 
15  cents.  They  are  invaluable  for  lifting- 
hot  cans  from  the  sterilized  bath,  hot 
lids,  rubbers,  etc.  Then  they  will  take 
baked  potatoes  from  the  oven,  corn  on  the 
cob  out  of  the  kettle,  and  also  off  the 
platter  at  the  table,  and  they  will  pull  a 
hot  pie  or  cake  to  the  edge  of  the  oven 
and  save  many  burned  fingers,  wrists,  etc. 

Parsley  seed,  self-sown  in  my  herb  cor¬ 
ner,  comes  up  more  readily  than  seed 
that  I  buy.  The  “thinnings”  can  be 
used  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  begin  to 
crowd  one  another.  I  take  off  most  of 
the  seed  heads  before  they  mature  their 
seeds  to  keep  them  from  coming  up  too 
thickly,  which  they  do  with  reasonable 
speed  when  left  to  take  their  own  way. 
A  light  mulch  carries  them  over  our 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Winters  in  good 
shape.  But  they  do  not  transplant  well. 

EDNA  C.  JONES. 


Morton's  SMOKE  SALT 
Does  the  Entire  »Job 
Easier  -  Quicker  -  Safer 

This  improved  Sugar-Curing  SMOKE-SALT  has 
made  meat  curing  sucha  simple, easy 
job  for  more  than  500,000  farmers. 

Morton’s  SMOKE -SALT  does 
the  entire  job  of  salting,  sugar¬ 
curing,  and  smoking  your  meat.  All 
at  the  same  time.  Does  it  quicker 
— makes  the  cure  safer  and  gives  a 
most  tempting,  delicious  flavor  to 
the  meat.  That  is  why  there  are 
many  thousands  more  families  us¬ 
ing  MORTON’S  SMOKE -SALT 
than  any  other  kind. 

Be  sure  to  use  it  this  season.  It  will 
givey  ou  the  finest  flavored  hamsand 
bacon  ever  brought  to  your  table. 


Don’t  Butcher,  Cure  or  Put 
for  Our  New  FREE  B00K- 

Every  farmer  who  cures  meat  should  send 
for  this  valuable  Free  Book. 

Every  step  in  butchering  and  curing  is  il¬ 
lustrated  and  explained  in  a  simple, “easy- 
to-follow”  way.  It  tells  how  to  butcher, 
trim  and  cut  up  the  meat,  and  also  how 
to  use  Morton’s  SMOKE-SALT. 


Up  Any  Meat  Until  You  Send 
—“Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” 

Morton’s  SMOKE -SALT  not  only 
saves  work  but  gives  you  better  flavored 
meat.  It  also  gives  a  safer  cure  because  it 
strikes  into  the  meat  quicker  —  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  bone  faster  and  gives  extra 
protection  against  unfavorable  weather. 
At  your  dealers.  Insist  on  Alorton’s. 


Our  New  Sausage  Seasoning 

is  the  greatest  convenience  ever  de¬ 
veloped  for  those  who  make  sau¬ 
sage.  Iteliminates  all  guess-work.  It’s 
so  easy  to  use.  Nothing  to  add  or 
mix.  In  one  handy  can  of  Morton’s 
Sausage  Seasoning  is  combined  all 
the  seasoning  ingredients  needed 
for  making  the  finest  sausage  you 
ever  tasted.  A  25c can  is  enough  to 
season  30  lbs.  of  sausage.  Sold  by 
all  good  dealers. 


Send  for  Free  Sample 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  apostcard  or  letter 
and  we  will  send  you  our  new 

Free  Book,  “Meat  Curing  Made 
Easy,”  and  also  a  Free  Sample  of 
Morton’s  New  Sausage  Seasoning, 
—  enough  to  season  3  lbs.  of  sau¬ 
sage  meat.  12 

Morton  Salt  Company 

200  W.  W  ashington  St.,  Chi  ca  go.  Ill. 


This  Marvelous  Super-Service  Mu-Type 

11  J  J  •  KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 

Aladdin  Mantle  lamp 


No.  107 


In  Crystal 


C  Jeer 


Green  or 


Amber 


*4.95 


JUST  think  of  it — you  can  now 
secure  a  genuine  Aladdin  Table 
Lamp  and  enjoy  all  the  comforfi 
and  delights  of  a  home  lighted  by  the  best 
of  all  modern  white  lights  for  as  little  as 
$4 .95 — a  price  so  1  ow  that  no  one  can  longer 
afford  to  be  without  at  least  oneasapro- 
,  tection  to  their  own  and  their 
family’s  eyesight. 

This  new  1935  Aladdin  a 
comes  in  clear  sparkling  m 
crystal;  white,  green  or  am¬ 
ber,  with  your  choice  of 


IO 

Big  Features 


Lights  Instantly, 
Burns  common  Ker¬ 
osene  (coal  -oil). 
Burns  60  hours  to 
the’gallon.  More  and 
Better  light  than  10 
ordinary  lamps. 
Gives  a  white  light 
like  euhlight.  Safe, 
No  odor.  No  Smoke, 
N  o  noise ,  N  o  trouble. 
Simplicity  itself. 


n]0yy0nty 

m 


If  you  don’t  know  who  your  nearest 
Aladdin  dealer  is,  write  ns  for  his 
same — and  our  illustrated  catalog. 


your 

color.  Beauty  of  this  Alad¬ 
din  greatly  enhanced  by  fitting  with  any  one  of  22 
exquisite  Whip-o-lite  shades  at  only  $1.50,  or  a  satin 
white  glass  shade  for  $1.25,  and  a  few  cents  more  for 
tripod.  Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerf ul. 

Big  PRICE  REDUCTION  STILL  Eifective 

on  all  Aladdin  all-metal  Table,  Hanging.Bracket  and 
Floor  Lamps  as  well  as  Vase  lamps.  With  increases 
in  price  on  all  other  things,  be  sure  to  get  your  Aladdin 
before  they  too,  must  be  advanced.  Buy  now  andsave. 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


End  Bad  Cough 
Quickly,  at  One 
Fourth  the  Cost 

Home-Mixed!  No  Cooking!  ’  Easy! 

Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but  which 
really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up  obsti¬ 
nate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


BACKACHES 

CAUSED  BY 

MOTHERHOOD 

Those  months  before  baby  comes 
put  such  a  heavy  strain  on  mother’s 
muscles,  that  she  frequently  suffers 
for  years. 

Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  do  won¬ 
ders  for  such  backaches.  They  draw 
the  blood  to  the  painful  spot — 
whether  it  be  on  the  back,  sides, 
legs,  arms  or  shoulder.  This  has  a  warm,  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect,  and  the  pain  soon  vanishes.  It  takes 
only  2  seconds  to  put  on  an  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plaster,  and  it  feels  as  good  as  a  $2  massage 
treatment. 

Don’t  take  anything  but  Allcock’s  Plasters. 
They’re  best  because  they  bring  quickest  relief. 
Easy  to  apply.  Over  5  million  people  have  used 
Allcock’s,  the  original  porous  plaster.  They  stay  on 
longer  .All  druggists  sell  Allcock’s  Plasters — only  25c. 


—  ■■  LET  US - 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Send  for  Catalog) 

W  THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Health 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


These  Poultry  Health  Measures  Will  In¬ 
crease  Your  Poultry  Profits 


THE  probability  of  higher 
egg  and  poultry  prices 
indicates  a  profitable  season 
for  poultry  raisers.  Get  your 
share  of  these  increased  poul¬ 
try  profits  by  taking  these 
measures  to  guard  the  health 
of  your  poultry:  (1)  Worm¬ 
ing,  (2)  Vaccinating,  and  (3) 

Close  Supervision. 

Why  Worming  Is  Necessary 

Worming  is  necessary  because  worms 
rob  the  bird  of  the  feed  needed  for 
heavy  egg  production ;  wormy  birds 
are  more  likely  to  contract  winter 
diseases. 

For  best  results,  you  will  want  to  be 
sure  to  use  the  right  kind  of  caps, 
however.  You  will  want  to  base  your 
selection  on  their  reputation  and  the 
modern  scientific  methods  of  their 
manufacture.  For  that  i*eason,  you  will 
appreciate  that  Dr.  Salsbury's  Line  of 
Caps  provides  you  with  the  proper 
treatments  for  the  various  kinds  of 
worms  .  .  .  Kamala  for  tape  worms ; 
and  Nicotine  for  round  worms. 


riously  with  egg  production. 
To  prevent  outbreaks  of  colds 
and  roup,  vaccinate  with  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Mixed  Bacterin. 
Vaccination  against  Fowl  Pox 
may  be  done  at  the  same 
handling,  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Fowl  Pox  Vaccine.  This  pre¬ 
vents  heavy  losses  caused  by 
the  pox,  itself,  and  the  can¬ 
kers  and  roup  that  usually  result  from 
it.  If  there  is  danger  of  cholera  or 
typhoid  in  your  locality,  vaccinate 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Cholera-Typhoid 
Bacterin. 

Close  Supervision  Pays 

At  the  first  signs  of  colds  —  watery 
eyes,  sneezing,  and  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  —  start  spraying  your 
birds  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Cam-Plio-Sal. 
Cam-Plio-Sal  contains  antiseptics  and 
soothing  oils  and  when  the  birds  in¬ 
hale  its  vapor  it  relieves  their  dis¬ 
tressed  breathing  and  heals  the  air 
passages  and  lungs.  Be  sure  to  keep 
Cam-Plio-Sal  on  hand  at  all  times. 

See  Your  Local  Dr.  Salsbury  Dealer 


In  addition,  Dr.  Salsbury's  Line  of 
Caps  are  compounded  in  the  most  sci¬ 
entific  manner.  Our  new  laboratories 
provide  every  facility  for  accuracy, 
purity  and  dependability.  And.  be¬ 
cause  of  large  quantity  production,  all 
prices  are  extremely  low. 

Be  sure  to  see  your  local  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury  dealer  before  you  do  your  worm¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  his  advice  very 
helpful.  He  has  the  full  line  of  Dr. 
Salsbury's  caps  on  hand  and  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you  regarding  the  kind 
of  caps  to  use,  free  of  charge.  If  you 
prefer  the  flock  treatment,  use  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Tone  or  Avi-Tabs. 

The  Importance  of  Vaccination 

Another  essential  poultry  health 
measure  is  vaccination  against  the 
winter  diseases  which  interfere  so  se¬ 


He  may  be  your  local  hatcheryman, 
druggist,  feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  his 
announcement.  If  you  do  not  see  it,  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  him  up,  for  he  is 
well  qualified  to  give  you  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice  regarding  all  poul¬ 
try  diseases.  I  suggest  that  you  see  him, 
at  once,  in  regard  to  worming,  vacci¬ 
nating  or  any  other  poultry  health  prob¬ 
lem.  Note  the  fol-  /?  ?  J?  /  / 

lowing  low  prices. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Chick  Size  Worm  Caps: 
priced  from  60c  to  00c  per  100;  Adult  Size: 
priced  from  00c  to  $ 1.35  per  100;  larger  quan¬ 
tities  at  lower  prices.  Avi-Tabs,  200  for  $1.75; 
Avi-Tone,  5  lbs.  for  $1.75.  Mixed  Bacterin,  GO 
c.  c.  for  $1.50.  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine,  100-dose 
package,  $1.00.  Cholera-Typhoid  Bacterin,  60- 
dose  bottle,  $1.50.  Cam-Pho-Sal,  75  hen  size. 
$1.00 ;  150  hen  size,  $1.50. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


IBuild  and  Maintai 


You  get  the  red  blooded 
vigor  that  keeps  hens  in 
condition  for  profitable 
production  when  you  use 


Park&Pollard  Man  Amar  Feeds 


ManAmar  (Minerals  from  the  Sea)provides 
the  vital  mineral  elements  necessary  to  big, 
ragged,  healthy  birds  that  will  produce 
steadily  and  profitably.  Insure  your  profits 
by  demanding  Park  &  Pollard  ManAmar 
Feeds. 


See  Your  Dealer,  Now.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  the  full  line  of  Park  &  Pollard  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Feeds —originators  of  “Lay  or  Bust’’ 
Mash.  See  him  today.  Make  the  “Pen-against- 
Pen”  test,  which  has  proved  to  thousands  that 
ManAmar  mashes  are  the  Preferred  Mashes.  Write 
for  booklet  “Stop  Loss  from.  Anemia.’’ 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass. 


^Pajpk®sPoIIard  G>. 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.EstabJished  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SJO,  West  Washington  Market,  lSew  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  J885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poultry  magazine,  full  of  money 
making:  ideas.  Explains  newscientific  methods. 
Learn  how  others  succeed.  Subscribe  today. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  j 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III.  I 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSI..  New  York 


1 —  Keeps  laying  houses  warmer. 

2 —  ’Admits  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

3 —  Keeps  layers  comfortable  and  in 
good  condition  all  winter  long. 

4 —  Increases  egg  production  and  gives 
stronger  shelled  eggs. 

5 —  Does  not  break  like  glass  or  tear 
like  cloth. 

6 —  Economical  to  install.  Can  be  cut  to 
any  size.  Is  flexible. 

7—  GUARANTEED 
FOR  5  YEARS 

should  last  years  longer 

Use  Cel-O-GIass  for  cold  frames  and  hotbed  sash. 
Saves  labor  and  breakage  expense.  Gives  earlier 
and  stronger  plants.  Send  for  free  sample  and 
installation  blueprints. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  30,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Ac  umm> 

Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


“BONE  CUTTERS” 

LOTS  OF  EGGS  by  feeding  fresh  market  bones  cutlin  a 
Mann  Bone  Cutter.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  17  MILFORD.  MASS. 


The  Henyard 


Raising  Turkeys  on  Wire 

Several  of  our  experiment  stations 
have  conducted  tests  which  show  that  tur¬ 
keys  can  be  very  successfully  raised  by 
artificial  incubation,  brooding  and  close 
confinement.  The  old  idea  that  turkeys 
had  to  have  range  is  clearly  refuted. 

Blackhead  has  been  the  principal  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  successful  turkey-raising. 
The  head  does  not  turn  black,  but  it  may 
be  discolored.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  pres¬ 
ent.  A  post-mortem  examination  is  best, 
the  liver  shows  spots  or  ulcers,  and  the 
blind  gut  will  be  enlarged  and  filled  with 
yellow,  cheesy  matter. 

Turkeys  should  never  be  raised  on  the 
same  range  with  chickens,  because  the 
small  intestinal  worm  of  chickens  fre¬ 
quently  acts  as  an  intermediate  host  or 
carrier  of  the  blackhead  germ.  By 
eliminating  contact  with  infected  ground 
and  droppings  this  disease  is  removed 
at  its  source.  There  is  no  successful 
treatment  other  than  prevention  for 
blackhead. 

Raising  turkeys  on  wire  is  the  answer. 
The  illustration  shows  150  White  Hol- 


is  so  well  known  that  the  majority  of 
poultrymen  figure  that  they  must  have 
pullets  to  have  early  eggs. 

It  may  be  that  your  flock  will  give  an 
appreciable  number,  and  a  little  later 
will  respond  to  the  good  feed  you  give 
them  and  start  laying  before  January,  but 
the  experience  of  a  great  many  is  that 
these  mature  hens  are  the  layers  for  late 
Winter  and  Spring,  rather  than  early 
Winter.  It  may  be  that  you  can  spur 
some  of  them  up  a  little  by  “fussing” 
with  them,  giving  some  additional  pro¬ 
tein  dainties,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  heredi¬ 
ty  and  individual  tendency  of  the  hens 
rather  than  solely  feeding. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  October  7  : 

The  13th  annual  New  York  state  egg- 
laying  contest  began  October  1  with  a 
total  of  60  pens.  Thirty-three  of  these 
pens  are  from  New  York  State,  including 
20  with  a  home  on  Long  Island.  New 
Jersey  sent  in  13  which  was  the  largest 
number  of  entries  from  other  States  and 
this  group  equaled  the  one  of  13  from 
other  sections  of  New  York  State  exclud¬ 
ing  Long  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 


Ehowing  hoiv  C.  E.  Lee  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  raises  turkeys  on  ivire.  If  properly 
handled ,  practically  eliminates  that  dread  scourge  of  this  profitable  industry — 

blackhead. 


lands  being  so  raised.  Only  eight  were 
lost,  all  in  the  first  two  weeks,  due  to 
low  vitality  from  incubation.  The  plat¬ 
form  is  16x20  feet,  the  brooder  house 
12x12  feet,  ample  room  for  50  to  75 
poults  reared  to  12  or  13  weeks,  then  al¬ 
lowed  range.  Similarly  handled  last 
year  a  May  25  hatch  averaged  8%  lbs. 
per  bird,  and  consumed  3 */>  lbs.  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  gain.  When  marketed 
last  Thanksgiving  their  average  weight 
was  17  Yz  lbs.  per  bird,  live  weight. 

The  construction  of  the  wire  platform 
is  very  important.  Make  all  edges 
beveled  which  contact  the  wire.  This 
will  prevent  any  droppings  accumulating. 
A  14-gauge  wire  lx2-in.  mesh  has  been 
found  by  many  to  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Keep  all  droppings  from  frames 
and  joints.  Use  plenty  of  any  good  stand¬ 
ard  disinfectant.  Keep  visitors  out  of  the 
brooder  house.  Clean  litter  changed  fre¬ 
quently  is  preferable  to  wire  on  brooder- 
house  floors,  as  it  avoids  floor  drafts,  per¬ 
mits  lower  stove  temperature,  eliminates 
odors  and  prevents  droppings  accumu¬ 
lation  where  frames  join.  Clean  litter 
instead  of  wire  in  the  brooder  house  per¬ 
mits  more  freedom,  allows  for  some  dust¬ 
ing  and  helps  eliminate  feather  pulling. 

r.  w.  duck;. 


Yearlings  as  Winter  Layers 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  a  flock  of  225 
yearling  White  Leghorn  hens  that  have 
laid  well  since  last  November  and  are 
molting  now  back  into  production  within 
a  month  or  two?  I  am  getting  from  60 
to  80  eggs  per  day  from  them  now.  I 
am  feeding  a  good  laying  mash  together 
with  two  parts  of  corn  and  one  part 
wheat  as  a  grain  ration.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  to  feed  them  in  order  to  bring 
them  back  into  production  and  get  them 
over  the  molt  by  perhaps  November  1? 

New  York.  f.  d.  k. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job,  no  matter  how 
well  and  skillfully  you  feed  them,  because 
hens  a  year  old  or  more  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  early  Winter  eggs.  It  is 
largely  an  individual  matter.  Some  of 
them  Avill  lay  early  and  others  will  not 
start  until  late  Winter.  They  will  eat 
all  you  give  them  and  look  very  happy 
and  cheerful,  but  refuse  to  lay  eggs.  This 


ticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri  and 
Washington  were  also  represented. 

The  White  Leghorns,  as  a  breed,  have 
the  largest  number  of  entries.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  list  comprises  39  pens  or  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  whole  contest. 

R.  I.  Reds  have  the  next  largest  repre¬ 
sentation  with  11  entries.  Plymouth 
Rocks  contributed  six  pens  of  the  Barred 
variety  and  one  pen  of  the  White  va¬ 
riety.  There  are  also  two  entries  of 
White  giants  and  one  of  the  Blue  An¬ 
dalusians. 

Flying  Horse  Farm  won  the  first  week 
for  the  second  consecutive  year.  Their 
score  was  50  points  from  55  eggs.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  goes  to  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
which  also  has  a  second  pen  among  the 
high  pens  for  the  week. — C.  D.  Anderson, 
manager,  egg-laying  contest. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest,  the 
pullets  average  to  lay  2.21  eggs  per  bird, 
or  at  the  rate  of  31.6  per  cent.  This  is 
2.4  per  cent  less  than  the  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  the  12th  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  First  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  50  points,  55 
J  W.  L.,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  45 
points,  53  eggs;  W.  L.,  Faith  Farm,  44 
points,  50  eggs;  W.  L.,  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  42  points,  51  eggs;  W.  L.,  Quelch’s 
Leghorn  Farm,  42  points,  54  eggs ;  W.  L„ 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  41  points,  48 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Wegatepa  Farms,  40 
points,  48  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Sehwegler’s 
Hatchery,  39  points,  51  eggs. 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  45  points,  53  eggs;  Fair  Farm,  44 
points,  50  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  42 
points,  51  eggs ;  Quelche’s  Leghorn  Farm, 
42  points,  54  eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm 
41  points,  48  eggs ;  Schwegler’s  Hatch¬ 
ery,  39  points,  51  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  35  points,  43  eggs ;  Foreman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  35  points,  42  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Flying  Horse  Farm,  50 
points,  55  eggs ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  40 
points,  48  eggs ;  Redbird  Farm,  31  points, 
37  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  32  points,  36  eggs ;  Y.  H.  Kirluip,  29 
points,  32  eggs. 

Egg  Prices.  —  White  41c,  brown  34c, 
medium  31e. 
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Pilot  Brand 

Oyster  Shell 
Flake  is  the  safest 
and  most  produc¬ 
tive  Egg  Shell  ma¬ 
terial  obtainable. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  lzz:. 
f  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.}  ■ 

Iby  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  :  of  one  of  the  sbc  New  England  States, with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  ~ 

■  p.  Tube  Agglutination  tested  '  ^ , 

within,  the  preceding  calendar  ycd^*4 


WELL  BRED/^AVELL  BREEDERS” , 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-operative 
Association,  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  auction 
manager ;  auctions  held  every  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  High  and  low 
prices  October  22. — Fancy  large  44  to 
46% c ;  fancy  medium  37%  to  43%c ;  ex¬ 
tra  t  large  44%  to  47%c;  extra  medium 
37%  to  43% c;  standard  large  39%  to 
42%c ;  standard  medium  36  to  39%c ; 
pullets  28%  to  35c ;  peewees  29  to  31c ; 
total  number  cases  265. 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Auction.  High  and 
low  prices,  October  23. — X.  J.  fancy  ex¬ 
tras  51%  to  55c ;  N.  J.  fancy  medium 
38%  to  44%  ;  N.  J.  grade  A  45%  to 
50%c,  brown  44%  to  49c;  X.  J.  grade  A 
medium  33%  to  46%  c,  bzrown  35%  to 
38c;  N.  J.  pullets  31%  to  38%c,  brown 
31%  to  33c;  X.  J.  peewees  29%  to  33c, 
brown  28%c ;  total  number  cases  526. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  G.  H.  Luff,  auction  man¬ 
ager.  High  and  low  prices  October  22. — 
Fancy  extras  46  to  48c ;  fancy  medium 
36  to  41c;  gx-ade  A  extra  44%  to  47%e, 
brown  43%  to  47c;  grade  A  medium  36 
to  42c,  brown  36  to  39c;  pullets  31%  to 
36%c,  brown  29  to  30%c;  peewees  27  to 
30%e,  brown  27% c ;  total  cases  484. 
Pounltry  Prices.  —  Fowls,  heavy  18  to 
18%c,  Leghorns  10%  to  14c ;  roasters 
15%  to  23c;  broilers,  heavy  11  to  17%c, 
Leghorns  13%  to  15%c;  pxillets,  heavy 
15%  to  21%c,  Leghorns  10  to  12c;  total 
crates  79c. 


Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Auction ;  sales  days 
Mondays  and  Thursday  at  10  A.  M. ;  T. 
S.  Field,  manager.  High  and  low  prices 
October  22. — X.  J.  fancy  extra  47%  to 
50%c,  brown  48%c;  X.  .T.  fancy  medium 
38%  to  42%c,  brown  38%c;  X.  J.  grade 
A  extra  47%  to  49%c;  X.  J.  grade  A 
medium  35%  to  43%c;  extra  tints  47%c; 
medium  tints  35%c;  pullets  31%  to 
37%c;  peewees  30  to  30%e. 


Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  6hip  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  017. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  B0  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

t  Specialize  One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED- 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rooks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. ;  auctions  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  at  9  A.  M. ;  Center 
Point,  Worcester  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
County ;  J.  M.  Kriebel,  auction  manager. 
High  and  low  prices  October  22. — Fancy 
large  46%  to  47%,  brown  46c;  fancy 
medium  37  to  42%c,  brown  40c ;  extra 
large  46  to  48%c,  brown  45  to  47c;  ex¬ 
tra  medium  36%  to  43c,  brown  36%  to 
40%c;  standard  large  41  to  44c;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  36%  to  40c ;  producers’ 
large  43c ;  producers  medium  38  to  39c ; 
pullets  30  to  36%c,  brown  30  to  31%c; 
total  cases  sold  176. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 

Tested  by  tube.aggl.  method  tor  B.W.D. 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100 %  sate-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BUY  PARKS  EGG  BRED  COCKERELS 

To  mate  to  your  present  flock.  They  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  strain  ot  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Prof.  Lippincott.  Kans.,  reported 
Cockerels  Increased  egg  yield  nearly  100%. 
Mrs.  Ida  Kenyon,  Iowa,  wrote  Cockerels 
surely  gave  us  eggs,  we  trade  them  for 
everything.  Rev.  Seeley.  Ark.,  writes  he 
tried  5  strains  of  Rocks — Parks  best. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  STOCK.  CHICKS  & 
EGGS  at  Special  Fall  Prices. 

Catalog  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SOHS.  Box  0,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


GROMOR  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Barred-Cross  Broiler 
Chicks.  From  sturdy  New  England  Bred  Stock. 
B.W.D.  tested  by  Agglutination  method,  with  no 
reactors.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  14  j  ears’  experience.  Get  our  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere.  Cert.  8308. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


n|\r<  QUALITY  CLASS  "A”  PULLETS.  Healthy. 
uUi5  well-developed  pullets  of  our  S.  C.  Special 
ENG  1A  SH  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN.  Blood- 
tested  stock.  18  weeks  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Immediate  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Catalogue  tree.  Low  Prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Poultry  Molting 

In  June,  1933,  I  purchased  350  baby 
chicks  and  the  first  eggs  were  laid  in  No¬ 
vember,  1933.  They  were  70  per  cent 
producers  all  Winter,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  went  into  a  heavy  molt  and  are  lay¬ 
ing  about  30  per  cent  now.  Is  a  molt 
at  this  time  of  the  year  from  natural 
causes  and  will  they  molt  again  this  Win¬ 
ter?  I  feed  a  masli  and  grain,  night  and 
morning,  prepared  feed,  but  would  like 
to  change  to  an  all-mash  feed.  Do  you 
advise  this,  and  could  I  change  without 
stopping  production  entirely?  Last  Win¬ 
ter  they  were  vaccinated  with  pigeon  pox. 
Are  they  liable  to  have  pox  again  this 
year?  Or  should  they  be  vaccinated 
again?  I  have  no  other  birds.  A.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

Pullets  molt  naturally  in  the  Fall  of 
the  year  following  that  of  hatching,  or  in 
1  the  Fall  of  1934  if  hatched  in  the  Spring 
of  1933.  They  should  not  molt  again  un¬ 
til  the  Fall  of  1935,  or  one  year  later. 
Time  of  molting  and  reproduction  of 
plumage  varies  widely,  but  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  two  or  three  months  will  be 
required  in  most  cases  before  these  body 
functions  have  been  completed. 

Early,  or  Summer  molters,  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  probable  inferiority  in  produc¬ 
tion,  the  best  layers  continuing  to  lay  un¬ 
til  late  Fall  and,  then,  molting  quickly. 
Some  hens  may  take  several  months  for 
the  process,  taking  so  much  time  that 
they  cannot  make  a  good  year’s  record. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  feeding 
should  not  be  made  during  the  period  of 
laying,  unless  slowly  and  with  care  not  to 
bring  about  a  partial  molt  and  check  in 
laying.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  laying  pullets. 

Successful  vaccination  with  pigeon  pox 
vaccine  should  confer  immunity  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  but  this  immunity  is  not  per¬ 
manent.  If  the  flock  is  known  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  chickenpox  or  is  very  sure  to  be, 
re-vaccination  is  advisable. 

Using  an  all-mash  ration  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  up  to  the  owner  to  decide. 
It  is  a  successful  method,  with  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  double  method  and  not  to  be  said  to 
be  either  better  or  worse.  Any  change  in 
ration  while  fowls  are  laying  should  be 
made  gradually,  that  no  upset  in  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  brought  about.  M.  B.  d. 


/MJIflfC  Barred  &  W.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  W. 
LMILAA  wyandottes  $7-100.  W.  Giants  $9-100. 
Mixed  $6.30-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

M„  F.  MATTERN,  Rt.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  UNBREAKABLE  E 


FLEX-O-GLASS^ 

Remnants  from,  large  rolls  sent  to  dealers— Fresh  and  New  AIIHndklTmi 

3,  5  and  lO  yard  Cuttings— 1  yard  wide — GUARANTEED 


Square 
Yard 

For  10  yards  or  more 
(i formerly  SOc  a  yard) 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  in  a  few  days. 


Ideal  for  enc  losing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors,  etc. 


Here’s  yonr  chance  to  bay  genuine  F!ex-0-Glass,  the  best, 
strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter  made, 
for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put 
Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on 
your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass 
windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  bam — at  a  big  saving. 
The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  260  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new, 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price, 
is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  6  and  10  yard  lengths, 
which  are  the  left-overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our 
standard  rolls.  The  supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 

Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room 
in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or  ideal  children’s  winter 
playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Prevents 
rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths. 

Better  than  plain  glass  on  Hot-Beds.  Scatters  light. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  authori¬ 
ties.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window 
frames  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  glass,  wherever  light, 
.warmth  and  health  are  needed.  Lasts  for  years. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail 
grow  plants  quicker  on  barn,  chickencoop,  hog 
and  much  stronger.  house  and  garage  windows,  t 

USE  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate !  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5  and 
10  yard  lengths  at  25o  a  yard  Is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  number 
of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  ten  yards  or 
more.  If  yonr  order  totals  less  than  ten  yards  add  3  f  per 
yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  You 
take  no  risk.  24  hour  service.  Free  book  Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.v  Dept.  4 1»  Chicago,  Illinois 

riaMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now*  w 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 

I  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave„  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me  . 5 

■  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  par-  ■ 
cel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  _ 

I  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  ■ 
refund  my  money  without  question. 

|  Name .  J 

P  Town . State . 


Dill  I  PTC  Large  Size  English  White  Leghorns, 
lULLt  1 J  12  weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  ready-to-lay. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

M  Pekin  Ducklings  18c.  Brd.  Rook  &  N.  II.  Red 
•  chicks  8c.  Breeding  turkeys  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Incubation  School  at  Cornell 

The  fourth  annual  incubation  school, 
run  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  will  be 
held  in  the  poultry  building  November  13- 
16.  There  will  be  lectures  by  authorities 
on  chick  raising,  demonstrations  and  in¬ 
formal  discussions.  Registration  fee  for 
the  first  three  days,  $2.50,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  $2.50  for  the  chick  sex- 
ing  demonstration  and  practice  on  the 
fourth  day. 


Culmticd  IFarm 


New  Hampshire 


Remarkable  chicks  resulting  from  35  years  continuous  breeding  for  “super  qualities’  with¬ 
out  ANY  new  blood.  Impossible?  Well,  just  let  our  new  catalog  explain  and  PROVE  it. 
Our  own  BREED — our  own  eggs  exclusively — rapid  growth,  amazing  feathering.  Excellent 
for  broilers!  Large  eggs. — high,  flock  averages.  N.  H.  State  Accredited  insures  100%  freedom 
from  B.  W.  D. — no  reactors.  C.  C.  C.  6249. 

Harry  Cheseboro,  Prop. 

PEMBROKE,  N.  H, 


COLONIAL  FARM 


WARREN  S 


Save  Money- 
Order  Chicks  NOW 
for  Spring  Delivery 

On  chick  orders  placed  now  for  spring  delivery. we 
will  allow  a  generous  “Advance  Order  Discount.’’ 

Our  breeding  flocks  are  sired  exclusively  by 
U.S.  Advanced  R.O.P.  males  from  our  240-310 
egg  females  whose  eggs  averaged  25  ozs.  or  more 
to  the  dozen.  We  set  only  eggs  from  our  own 
breeders,  produced  on  our  own  plant. 

Winter  Chicks  —  Rock-Red  Cross,  producing 
barred  birds,  great  for  broilers  and  good  layers. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  our  egg-bred  matings, 
for  broilers  and  pullets. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  —  Individually  pedigreed 
from  U.  S.  R.O.P.  dams. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

$500  Bond  protects  you  against  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  loss  through  B.W.D. 

Write  for  Catalog,  prices  and  Advance  Order 
Discount  on  spring  deliveries. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  5 68 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


New  Hampshire 

I&  H 

One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 
WINTER  CHICKS  PAY! 

Try  some  early  hatched  New  Hampshire  Reds 
for  broilers  and  summer  layers.  Every  chick  our 
own  strain.  All  Breeders  State  Bleodtested.  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Balanced  Bred  for  17 
years  on  the 

Famous  Hubbard  8  Point  Program 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Winter  Price  List.  Learn 
about  our  breeding  program  and  the  results  se¬ 
cured  with  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  New  Hampshire  Rock  crossbred  chicks 
available.  Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  Box  1*  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


arm 


REDS  that  are  uniform  RED 
CROSSES  that  are  BARRED 

Why  take  chances  with  mortality,  small  eggs,  or  other 
losses?  Why  not  be  SURE  of  profits?  Through  40  years 
we  have  tested  and  perfected  Avery  stock — have  de¬ 
veloped  SIZE  hi  EGGS,  chicks.  Hardy,  chock-full  of 
vitality  and  health.  Able  to  "stand  the  gaff”  of  steady, 
profitable  production.  Excellent  broiler  growth — recent 
letter  says:  “207  chicks  average  2  lbs.  7  ozs.  at  S 
weeks.  Feathered,  too ! 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactor! 
(Tube  agglutination  method.)  Code  Cert.  No.  1127. 
(G.S.  R.O.P.  Certified  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 
8,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  '  'Farm 
U»_  Proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about 
**at  it.  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


C.  T.  AVERY 


SON 


Route  2,  Colrain,  Mass. 


WENE&CHICKS 


Bred  for  Meat  and  Eggs 

Our  Cross-Breeds  and  Heavy  Breeds  have  been 
bred  for  finest  meat  qualities,  including  rich  skin 
color.  They  are  good  layers  also.  Our  Leghorns 
are  prolific  producers  of  large  ehalk-white  eggs. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R,  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds, 
Leghorns:  CROSS-BREEDS  —  Wyan-Rocks  for 

White  Broilers  and  Roasters;  Bram- Rocks  for 
Heavy  Roasters;  Red -Rocks  for  Barred  Broilers. 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Booklet  and  Money- 
Saving  Participation  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GRADES' 


ONE  EASY  OPERATION! 


R.  I.  Reds  and  Crosses 

SP  ECl ALLY  -BRED  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  Broiler  Chicks  are  bred  from  birds  special¬ 
ly  selected  for  quick  growth  and  meat  type. 
STRAIGHT  REDS— 100%  our  own  strain. 
MOSS  CROSS  (B.  Rocli-R.I.  Red)  develop  into 
barred  birds;  mature  fast;  feather  well. 

PULLETS  from  our  egg-bred  R.  I.  Reds. 

Strain  that  has  proved  worth  at  N.  Y.  State 
and  Maine  Contests. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  liigh-record  dams. 
Breeders  Pullorum  Tested,  Tube  Agglutination 
Method  by  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBOllO,  MASS. 

Bit.  Abb.  Leghorns,  (Both  Combs!  Australorps  Barred  Rocks* 
Everything.  Circular.  Quilts.  V.  F.  FlILTON,  Qallipolis,  O. 

We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 
Reliable  —  Responsible  —  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO..  164  Chambers  St..  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  bond^r^aTt,sss,on 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AN1I  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


EGG 


The  "GR  ADEN  CANDLER”  is  Years 
Ahead  !  Quality-Speed-Precision  and 
3  AMAZING  FEATURES  with  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  LIGHT,  low  priced. 

*4.85  P.  P.  From  dealers  or 
direct.  If  C.O.D.  $1.00  cash. 

Order  yours  now! 

,  .  FREE!’  GRABEXCAXDLEl 

PATENTED!  Given  Free  EVERY  WEEK  J 
Send  stamp  for  details  of  contest 
TO-DAY  !  Anyone  can  win.  Write 
at  once  to  QRADENCANDLE  i 
MFG.  CO..  Dept.  16,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods;  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Threo  years, 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

TIIUKFV  wnoin  Oldest  monthly  magazine  de- 
I  mittl  n  VULu  voted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
$1.00  year  in  United  States.  $1.50  in  Canada. 

TURKEY  WORLD,  Desk  M,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  $6.60 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks. ,  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury,  Pa. 

$25  A  WEEK  FOR  YOU 

and  work  12  hours  a  week.  Great  plan  (illus* 
trated)  to  breed  PR  Royal  squabs.  Ask  for 
new  free  Library  4,  send  3-ct.  stamp  for 
mailing.  Get  details,  learn  what,  why, 
how,  where,  1935  facts.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co,  205  H  St  ,  Melrose,  Mass. 


j*  and  v 
trate 
new 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Hollywood-Tancred 

Strain . 75c  to  $1.25  each 

W.  F.  HILLP0T.  I  Milford  Rd..  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  live  in  a  village  of  about  800  popu¬ 
lation  and  16  miles  from  a  large  village. 
I  own  one  cow.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I 
have  a  right  to  sell  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  to  my  neighbor  without  having  my 
barn  inspected  and  having  license? 

New  York.  d.  g. 

Under  the  State  hygienic  regulations  a 
permit  from  a  local  health  officer  must 
be  obtained  before  any  milk  or  cream  is 
sold  to  go  off  the  farm  where  produced, 
except  that  the  health  officer  may  in  his 
discretion  exempt  a  person  selling  milk 
from  one  cow  from  such  requirements  of 
the  code  as  he  may  deem  proper.  Under 
this  regulation  a  permit  by  the  local 
health  officer  is  required. 

The  control  law  provides  that  a  milk 
dealer  is  any  person  who  purchases  or 
sells  milk.  It  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  regulation  quoted  above  as  to  the  milk 
of  one  cow,  but  we  hardly  think  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  will  require  a 
license  fee  from  the  owner  of  one  cow. 
Licenses  are  issued  at  the  rate  of  $3  for 
those  milk  producers  selling  less  than  47 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  to  consumers  who 
call  for  the  milk  at  the  premises  where 
it  is  produced.  A  license  is  issued  at  the 
rate  of  $10  for  those  milk  producers  who 
deliver  milk  of  their  own  production  to 
purchasers  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  47 
quarts  a  day.  In  those  parts  of  the 
State  where  no  minimum  price  is  es¬ 
tablished,  producer-dealers  who  have  been 
selling  milk  in  the  past  to  consumers  are 
not  required  to  obtain  licenses.  Those  per¬ 
sons,  however,  who  have  not  sold  milk  to 
consumers  in  the  past  but  wish  to  do  so, 
are  required  to  obtain  licenses. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  rackets  since  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  purchase  of  gold  caused  the  rise 
in  the  price  ©f  gold,  was  exposed  in  the 
arrest  of  two  men  on  charges  of  forgery. 
Hundreds  of  persons  have  taken  advant¬ 
age  of  the  situation  and  turned  in  their 
old  gold,  many  of  the  articles  being  old 
gold  watches,  works  worn  out  but  the 
cases  having  a  small  value.  The  scheme 
was  to  take  these  worn-out  watches,  re¬ 
pair  the  worn-out  works  and  put  them  in 
cheap  new  cases  with  new  faces  bearing 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  works  and 
selling  them  as  reconditioned  watches. 
As  standard  watch  faces  cost  too  much, 
a  factory  was  established  to  make  them 
at  $2.75  a  dozen,  and  a  thrifty  business 
ensued.  The  watches  were  sold  as  made- 
over  watches,  of  good  makes  such  as 
Waltham,  Elgin,  etc.  The  purchasers  of 
the  reconditioned  watches  found  that  the 
numerals  rubbed  off  quickly  and  the 
watches  ceased  to  run  in  a  short  time. 
Reputable  watch  manufacturers  were 
flooded  with  complaints  by  the  swindled 
purchasers,  and  they  combined  to  run 
down  the  racketeers  with  the  result  that 
Dr.  Harvey  Oban  and  Harry  Markarian 
of  New  York  were  seized  in  the  factory 
at  43  Lexington  Avenue  and  arrested. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  who  owed  a  feed 
bill  to  a  dealer  came  to  me  and  asked  if 
I  would  buy  a  piece  of  wood  land  which 
he  owned.  I  bought  the  land  and  got  the 
title  and  had  it  registered.  Now  the 
feed  company  has  a  bond  against  the 
land  and  came  to  me  saying  I  should  pay 
them  instead  of  my  neighbor.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  this:  Can  the  feed 
company  take  over  the  property  if  I  have 
not  paid  on  it  in  the  past  18  months? 

New  Jersey.  o.  w-  L- 

If  the  feed  company  did  not  have  a 
judgment  or  mortgage  on  record  against 
your  neighbor  before  he  sold  his  land  to 
you,  we  do  not  see  how  you  are  under 
obligation  to  the  company.  A  money 
claim,  not  reduced  to  judgment,  is  not  a 
lien  against  real  estate. 

If  a  man  has  a  judgment  against  him, 
and  his  wife  buys  a  piece  of  property,  can 
the  husband’s  creditor  take  it  away  from 
her  to  satisfy  this  judgment?  w.  u. 

New  York. 

They  certainly  cannot  if  the  wife  can 
prove  that  the  property  was  bought  with 
her  own  money.  If,  however,  it  was 
bought  with  money  recently  given  to  her 
by  her  husband,  the  creditor  might  claim 
that  it  was  a  fraudulent  transaction  as 
to  him  and  satisfy  his  judgment  out  of 
the  property. 


I  am  enclosing  a  letter  just  received 
from  the  Clemo  Company,  408  Jay  St., 
Brooklyn.  They  pose  as  realtors  and  in¬ 
form  me  that  1  am  an  owner  of  lots  in 
Westhainpton  Manor,  Long  Island,  and 
that  in  their  opinion  same  are  worth 
about  $300  each.  This  letter  was  for¬ 
warded  from  York,  Pa.,  my  former  home. 
Is  this  some  sort  of  racket,  or  what  is 
it?  I  never  purchased  any  lots  in  New 
York  State  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
ever  having  had  any  willed  or  presented 
to  me.  In  what  manner  do  they  expect 
to  cash  in  on  a  person  who  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  being  a  real  estate  owner  in  the 
development  in  question?  If  some  un¬ 
known  friend  really  has  presented  me 
with  these  $300  lots,  where  can  I  find  out 
how  many  lots  he  gave  me  and  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  deeds?  I  am  sure  none  of 
my  relatives  made  such  a  purchase. 

Maryland.  w.  H.  S. 

These  lots  were  conveyed  by  the  Astor 
Improvement  &  Development  Co.,  but  no 
taxes  had  been  assessed  against  them  and 
no  appraisal  given.  This  matter  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  the  Clemo  Company.  They 
were  asked  to  state  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  or  brokerage  fee  they  would  ask 
for  the  sale  of  the  lots  and  whether  or 
not  they  asked  an  advance  fee.  No  reply 
was  made  and  we  conclude  the  whole 
proposition  is  some  sort  of  a  scheme. 
Latest  information  reveals  that  the  Clemo 
Company  are  not  known  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  and  mail  is  returned  un¬ 
delivered. 


I  received  a  letter  informing  me  that  I 
was  first-prize  winner  in  a  contest  from 
the  KA-RU  Company,  Norristown,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  Ivarets,  a  tablet  for 
rheumatism.  To  get  the  prize,  which  was 
$5,  I  had  to  purchase  a  box  of  Ivarets 
and  send  them  the  box  top,  which  I  did, 
and  they  have  never  answered  my  letter, 
never  sent  me  the  prize  money.  I  can’t 
learn  anything  about  them.  T.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

This  concern  failed  to  reply  to  in¬ 
quiries.  We  have  seen  so  much  disap¬ 
pointment  in  connection  with  these  prize 
schemes  that  we  can  only  advise  our 
readers  to  leave  them  alone.  Complaint 
should  be  made  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  had  a  health  insurance  policy  of  the 
Bankers’  Health  &  Accident  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  I  was  ill  from  January  14 
to  March  17  of  this  year,  and  made  a  re¬ 
port  of  it  promptly  as  the  policy  called 
for.  Also  I  had  my  attending  physician 
send  in  reports  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements.  These  reports  were  sent 
at  different  intervals,  promptly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  I  have  always  paid  my  premiums 
promptly  in  advance  and  have  lived  up 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  policy 
in  every  respect. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  company 
acknowledging  receipt  of  my  final  proof 
of  illness  and  thanking  me  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  my  physician  and  myself  in 
sending  in  these  reports  promptly.  Since 
then  I  have  repeatedly  written  them  on 
four  different  occasions  asking  them  for 
a  settlement,  but  they  have  ignored  my 
letters  and  have  given  me  no  reason  for 
not  making  a  settlement.  A.  B.  c. 

Maryland. 

This  was  finally  settled  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  terms  of  the  policy  led  the 
insured  to  expect  but  expensive  litigation 
would  have  been  required  to  establish  the 
claim  and  the  settlement  of  $37.50  was 
accepted  as  it  would  cost  more  than  that 
to  go  to  Texas  to  bring  suit.  It  is  wise 
to  insure  in  companies  licensed  in  the 
State  in  which  you  live. 

Can  you  help  me  out  in  collecting  a 
bill  of  $33?  I  sent  this  man  eggs  last 
year.  He  paid  some  but  has  not  an¬ 
swered  my  letters  for  the  last  couple  of 
months  and  does  not  make  any  more  pay¬ 
ments.  I  would  appreciate  whatever  you 
could  do  for  me.  I  understand  this  man 
is  doing  business  at  present.  The  bill 
is  against  Ray  G.  Crum,  Jac-Lew  Farm, 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  B.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Crum  acknowledged  the  indebted¬ 
ness,  but  states  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  at  this  time.  The  matter  is  too 
small  for  suit  and  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  getting  a  judgment  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  property  against 
which  to  levy.  The  amount  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 


Miss  Anna  Robinson  of  146  Amster¬ 
dam  Avenue,  New  York,  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  grand  larceny 
and  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the 
county  jail.  She  had  promoted  a  free- 
lot  racket  and  was  indicted  on  the  specific 
charge  of  persons  in  White  Plains  whom 
she  had  induced  to  invest  $500  in  her 
free-lot  racket.  This  free-lot  scheme  is 
one  we  have  warned  against  repeatedly. 


MILK  prosperity 

comes  back! 

Once  again  Conditioned  Cows  will  head 

the  Winter  and 
Spring  payroll 


consider  these 


.favorable  factors 

Pf'  X 

...  Butter  in  storage 
below  a  normal  5-year 
average  for  first  time  in 
years. 


COW  owners  can  again  feel  the 
throb  of  better  business.  Milk 
and  butter  prices  are  firmer. 
There’s  more  encouragement  to 
plan  and  manage.  Healthier  cows 
and  higher  yields  show  up  with  a 
smile  in  the  milk  check.  Feed  costs 
are  up,  to  be  sure.  All  the  more 
reason  to  see  that  no  feed  goes  to 
waste.  Healthy  digestion,  vigorous 
assimilation  reduces  feed  leaks  — 
puts  all  the  value  where  it  belongs 
—  in  the  pail. 

Not  in  years  have  there  been  the 
opportunities  for  profitable  milk- 
production  that  are  yours  right 
now.  A  little  extra  care  and  watch¬ 
ing;  a  slight  investment  in  building 
cow  health  and  vigor  will  return 
surprising  rewards  in  milk  profits. 
Remember  this:  the  average 
cow’s  yield  need  only  be  in¬ 
creased  10%  to  actually 
DOUBLE  the  net  profit  from 
that  cow. 

Watch  the  cows  that  falter;  keep  the 
yield  of  every  one  at  top  notch  by  system¬ 
atically  building  up  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation.  Kow-Kare  will  help  you  do  this. 


...  Increased  culling  and 
slaughtering  of  cows  and 
heifers  lowers  total  production. 

...  Improved  general  busi¬ 
ness  brings  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products; 
milk  brings  better  prices. 

...  All  signs  forecast  the 
beginning  of  an  “upward 
dairy  cycle,”  and  owners  of 
vigorous  cows  will  profit  most. 

at  very  slight  outlay.  This  famous  formula 
of  Iron,  the  great  blood  tonic,  plus  in¬ 
vigorating  herbs  and  roots,  is  the  reliance 
of  thousands  of  cow  owners.  To  offset 
the  strain  of  winter  feeding  or  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  ordeal  of  calving  Kow- 
Kare  proves  its  value  decisively.  It  will 
make  and  save  money  for  you  by  getting 
more  milk  money  from  the  same  cows 
and  the  same  feed. 

Try  it.  Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  general 
stores,  feed  dealers,  druggists  —  $1.25 
and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  order  direct. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9  ,  Lyndonville,  Vermont,  i 


FREE  BOOK 


“First  Aid  tor  Dairy  Cows” 

Competent  veterinary  advice  on  what  to  do  when  cows  ail. 
Chapters  on  Gorging,  Bloat,  Choke,  Winter  Cholera; 
Lousiness,  Constipation,  Drenching,  Impaction,  Slow  Breed¬ 
ing,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Difficult  Calving,  Milk 
Fever,  Mastitis,  Garget,  Troubles  of  Udder  and  Teats  — 
and  numerous  other  cow  topics.  32  pages  —  handsomely 
illustrated.  Free  on  request. 


HUDSON  WATER  BOWLS . . . 


Give  her  water  whenever  she  wants 
it — water  with  the  "chill”  off  from 
Hudson  Water  Bowls — and  watch 
that  cow  give  you  bigger  returns 
in  the  milk  pail.  You  were  never 
offered  a  better  buy  than  Hudson 
No.  99  Steel  Water  Bowls  —  and 
they'll  pay  for  themselves  thi* 
winter  in  bigger  milk  checks. 

The  folder,  “The  Biggest  Dollar’s  Worth  in  History,"  tells 
why.  It  also  covers  stanchions  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  for  the  barn.  Send  for  your  copy 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

“ FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


HUDSON  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

«3ook.:.nventor 

noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nosalves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.C.  BROOKS,  330  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and 
Auto  Owners  on  credit.  Free  selling  outfit.  If  $35.00 
to  $60,00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quickly.  SOLAR 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Depl,  164,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


UMaule's  -Zt/aat  Pansies 


Mammoth  2^-  to  3-in.  flowers,  all  • 
colors  mixed.  Always  25c  or  more  a  pkt., 
now  only  a  dime  to  win  new  friends  for  us. 

Send  10c  today  I  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free.* 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  349  Maule  Bldg.  >Phiiadelphia)Pa. 
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ROCHESTER  AREA— Fine  farm  of  130  acres,  all  tilla¬ 
ble  land  with  good  buildings:  includes  small  Dairy  and 
Farming  Equipment,  located  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Rochester,  New  York.  Four  railroads  entering 
village  of  2000.  Farm  adjoins  this  village  and  could 
be  cut  up  in  building  lots.  Will  sell  at  $150.00  per 
acre,  which  includes  entire  equipment.  Will  take  back 
liberal  first  mortgage.  Brokers  protected. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

24  Commerce  Street,  -  Newark,  New  Jersey 


ORDER  from  Reliable  Company  finest  obtainable  long, 
red  leaf  chewing  or  mellow,  easy  burning  smoking, 

5  pounds  either,  only  $1  postpaid.  Ordinary  grades, 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Our  guarantee 
hold — 100%  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

STANDARD  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


COLORED  ENLARGEMENT  WITH  EACH  FILM  DE¬ 
VELOPED— a  professional  enlargement  painted  in  oris 
and  eight  Gloss-tone  prints,  DeLuxe  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade,  25c.  Super  Quality — Speedy  Ser¬ 
vice — Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

LA  CROSSE  FILM  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25o  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 


Films  developed  any  size  -I 5c  cotn- 

Ineiuding  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


DATTCDII7C  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  l  1  LIyIEO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wash.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

r _ _  50  wonderful  two-edge  Safety 

rOr  Une  l/Ollar  Razor  Blades  sent  prepaid. 

ALPHA  SALES  DEPT.,  Box  398,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TRAPS,  TRAP,  TAGS,  Snares.  Scents:  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
COMPANY,  Department  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  MAINE 


HAY  and  STRAW 


II.  8.  HOT* MNQ  COX  West  83rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
40  Years  Commission  Merchant —  Write 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  1M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  farm  helper,  dry-hand  milker, 
clean  habits.  GEORGE  DEREMER,  R.  D.  3, 
Paterson,  N.  J, 


GIRL  WANTED  to  assist  elderly  lady,  for 
board  and  good  home.  ADVERTISER  S430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  mother’s  helper,  one  child, 
pleasant  home,  $15  monthly  start.  GINZLER, 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  man,  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try  and  gardening.  BOX  08,  Rt.  2,  Rahway 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  fruit,  farm,  nursery;  man 
outside  work;  woman  general  houseworker, 
cook:  state  aoproximate  ages  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  MRS.  B.  F.  PARK,  Park  Lane,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  WHITE;  wife  for  general  housework, 
some  cooking:  man  for  general  farm  work, 
chauffeur.  BOX  265,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  milking  around  50  cows,  married  herds¬ 
man,  about  40;  give  age,  wages  expected,  ex¬ 
perience,  with  eopies  of  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability;  if  children  gives  ages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Grade  A  dairyman  and  farmer,  good 
proposition  for  right  man;  give  full  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8445,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  adults:  must  be  able  to  cook; 
state  wages  and  references.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  no  milking;  wages  $5  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man,  about  35,  to  care  for  country 
place,  small  planting,  handy  work  and  drive 
car;  cottage  furnished  for  man  ami  wife;  state 
age,  experience,  reference  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8449,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT,  BLACK  or  white,  good  plain 
cook,  clean  housekeeper,  small  house,  two 
adults;  country;  permanent;  no  laundry;  good 
home  and  $10  month;  send  references  and  com¬ 
plete  particulars  to  receive  consideration.  BOX 
102,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  good  health,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  family  of  four;  state  age 
and  wages  expected,  ADVERTISER  8458,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  —  Poultrymnn,  married,  no  family; 

thoroughly  experienced;  must  be  able  to  raise 
chicks  from  one-day-old  to  maintain  a  flock  of 
2,000  birds  by  himself;  write  particulars  and 
wages.  HARRY  JACOB,  South  Main  Street, 
Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. 


WANTED— Girl,  light  housework,  good  home. 

fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  monthly.  SIMS,  5 
West  91st  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  100-acre  farm  on 
shares;  good  land  and  best  market;  located 
Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  4p  miles  to  New  York,  50 
miles  to  Philadelphia.  COOPER,  291  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  willing,  re¬ 
liable,  sober,  for  general  farm  work ;  good 
milker;  Protestant,  no  children;  wife  as  house¬ 
keeper;  neat,  good  cook;  state  wages;  consider 
single  man  and  woman  also.  BOX  25,  I'lucke- 
min,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  small  Catskill  dairy  farm,  higher 
type,  old-fashioned  farm-bred  woman  to  do 
general  housework:  $20  monthly.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thorough,  practical 
experience;  sober,  handy;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  HANDY-MAN,  wishes  position 
anywhere;  good  mechanic.  ADVERTISER 
8423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  32,  some  experience,  wishes 
farm  work,  $10  month,  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  work  by  Protestant  American, 
single,  40,  honest  and  reliable;  good  milker 
and  teamster;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  JOHN  CUN¬ 
NINGHAM,  Box  90.  Sterling,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCED  ponltryman,  vege¬ 
table,  fruit,  dairyman,  mechanic;  sober,  de¬ 
pendable,  good  home,  kind  treatment,  capable, 
caretaker.  ADVERTISER  8431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  WORKING-  poultry,  fruit,  vege¬ 
table,  dairy  farm  manager,  superintendent; 
college  educated,  master  mechanic,  life  experi¬ 
ence;  American,  age  40,  refined,  married,  no 
children,  ambitious,  trustworth,  dependable,  so¬ 
ber,  capable  take  full  charge,  estate,  modern 
farm,  or  50-50;  first-class  permanent,  responsi¬ 
ble  position  desired.  ADVERTISER  8432,  c-are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TALENTED  YOUNG  writer,  scientifically  trained 
in  journalism,  free  to  travel,  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  8434,  care  Ruial  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager,  25  years  successful. 

practical  and  scientific  experience,  commercial 
and  estate  farms;  last  place  manager  15,000 
laying  bird  plant;  executive  ability;  responsible 
position  desired.  J.  K.  SHAUGHNESSY,  Gro¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FARM  WOMAN  desires  position;  neat  American, 
Protestant,  middle-aged;  cooking,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  nursing,  familiar  with  poultry,  turkeys, 
canning,  sapping,  butter-making,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  45,  life  experience;  dairy, 
general  farming;  could  take  charge  of  dairy  or 
good-sized  farm:  references.  HARRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Sussex  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  married,  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  8447, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  MANAGER  of  country  estate: 

university  graduate.  14  years’  experience;  good 
executive,  accountant  and  salesman;  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  chauffeur,  poultryman,  dairyman, 
woodsman,  cook  or  gardener;  capable,  pleasant, 
hard  worker;  age  ,'17'  years;  married,  one  daugh¬ 
ter;  good  references;  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WISHES  work  Winter  months,  country 
place,  small  wages.  F.  MEAD,  Cromwell, 
Conn. 


FARMER  WANTS  position  on  ladies’  farm. 
ADVERTISER  S442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  cook,  houseworker,  gar¬ 
dener,  carpenter,  handy,  repairs,  experienced; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8441,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  SMALL,  wants  work;  write 
MRS.  ENNIS,  113  Saratoga  Ave.,  South  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANT  position:  man  caretaker,  gar¬ 
dener,  handyman,  chauffeur;  wife  housekeep¬ 
er;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  S43S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN,  husky,  no  tobacco  or  liquor, 
excellent  pleasant  character,  some  experience, 
desires  job  on  poultry  farm;  good  home,  op¬ 
portunity.  ADVERTISER  8443,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ABSTEMIOUS  CARETAKER,  maintenance  man, 
$30  and  transportation;  anywhere.  CHAP- 
PELLE,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


HONEST  AND  DEPENDABLE  married  man,  40, 
desires  position  as  superintendent,  gardener, 
caretaker,  or  chauffeur  on  estate;  handy  with 
tools,  repairing,  painting:  last  place  11  years; 
excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  S44S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  scheduling  confinement 
cases;  references;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
8450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  VERY  capable,  good  cook,  soil 
15;  references.  ADVERTISER  8453,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  middle-aged,  trained 
masseuse,  Methodist,  desires  position  to  care 
for  patient  in  the  home  or  travel  with  patient; 
best  references  given  and  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  single.  American,  college  trained  and 
years  of  experience;  moderate  wages;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  8456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  HANDY  MAN,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  position;  experienced  lawns,  vege¬ 
tables.  flowers,  stock,  carpentry,  repair  work, 
chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER  8457,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABLE  WORKMAN  want  a  job  as  working  man¬ 
ager  on  poultry  farm;  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  capable;  best  reference;  $15  month.  Write 
FARRELL  HOPKINS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  COUPLE,  Protestant,  45, 
wishes  position,  private  or  commercial  farm : 
know  creamery  work,  building  up  milk  business 
or  managing  creamery;  handy  with  tools:  wife 
willing  to  work,  good  plain  cook:  would  consider 
share  basis.  B.  LISCHKE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  EXPERT  kennel  manager, 
educated  lady,  wishes  position  in  country 
home;  salary  secondary  to  refined  home.  MISS 
NICHOLSON,  508  W.  167th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wants  work  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  write  ADVERTISER  8459,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position  poultry 
farm;  good  home,  no  tobacco;  ADVERTISER 
8460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRY-HAND  MILKER  wants  job;  single,  no 
smoking;  reference.  DARRELL  ARTHURS, 
Route  2,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  OLD,  wants  job  handling  small 
flock  of  chickens.  ADVERTISER  8461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN,  32,  small  family,  ex¬ 
perienced  herdsman,  and  farmer,  capable  man¬ 
ager,  drive  anything;  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
steady,  reference,  reasonable  wages,  privileges; 
prefer  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  or  New  York 
State.  VIRGIL  GRIGSBY,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  25  YEARS’  practical  experience 
with  land  and  waterfowl,  including  turkeys, 
pheasants,  wild  game,  expert  with  incubation, 
excellent  executive  ability,  capable  to  take 
charge  of  private  or  commercial  plant:  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  sober,  hard-worker.  ADVERTISER 
8468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  WORKING  herdsman,  single,  will 
be  open  for  position;  take  full  charge;  certi¬ 
fied  milk  production,  low  bacteria;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  S464,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  American,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  position  on  farm :  many  years  ex¬ 
perience;  Poughkeepsie.  ADVERTISER  S465, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME-BREEDER,  36,  COLLEGE  trained,  incu¬ 
bation,  brooding,  specialist,  new  lay-outs: 
available;  estate,  lodge,  game  farm;  take 
charge.  ADVERTISER  8466,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  REFINED,  well  recommended;  fur¬ 
nace,  gardens,  poultry,  general  repairs;  wife, 
cook,  housekeeper;  comfortable  accommodations, 
reasonable  salary.  ADVERTISER  8469,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  eight-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  barn,  large  henhouses, 
electric  incubator.  P.  B.  VAN  ALSTYNE, 
Kiuderliook.  N.  Y. 


153-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  State  road,  50x97  barn, 
stone  house,  electricity,  running  water;  $5,000. 
HILEMAN,  R.  3,  Bernville,  Pa. 


SIXTY-ACRE  FARM,  20  miles  to  New  York 
City;  excellent  for  market  gardener;  mile 
river-front.  KNAUER,  Owner,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


SALE  —  5-aere  equipped  chicken  farm ;  4-room 
house;  Barnegat,  N.  J.;  near  railroad;  full 
details  write  H.  FUHLBRUGGE,  236  East  123rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buying,  fully 
equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm;  good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  grade  A  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
8429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  ail  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000;  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent;  one  of  finest  in 
Dutchess;  two  hundred  acres,  10-room  house, 
buildings,  in  good  shape  for  40  head;  silo,  Al¬ 
falfa,  no  stock  or  tools;  on  Poughkeepsie- 
Beacon  concrete;  references  required;  $65  a 
month.  J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  GOOD  location,  productive  land, 
fine  water,  stream,  woods,  good  10-room 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  milk  house,  garage,  some 
tools,  hay;  bargain.  GEO.  MERRiAM,  Owner, 
6  Normal  Ave.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Sixty-five  acres,  fertile  soil, 
good  house,  barn,  garage,  poultry  house, 
granary;  water  in  house,  barn,  pasture.  MARY 
MOOK,  Guys  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eiglity-five-acre  dairy  farm,  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt.;  forty-two  tie-ups,  drinking  cups; 
$9,000,  cash  $3,500.  CHARLES  L.  KILLAM, 
1041,  Ridge  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUNGALOW,  6  ROOMS',  attic,  improvements, 
12  lots,  garage,  chicken  houses,  rent  $15 
month;  sell  sacrifice,  terms;  one  hour  to  New 
York;  Staten  Island,  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
S440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  WANT  to  operate  or  rent  furnished 
farm  near  New  York  City.  E.  BLIKKEN, 
253  E.  Hudson  St..  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  Perry  County.  Pa..  130 
acres,  50  wood,  8-room  brick  house,  big  barn, 
along  State  road.  ADVERTISER  S437,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  30  ACRES,  buildings, '  woods,  stream, 
pond,  fruits,  vineyard.  JOHN  KATONA,  R. 
1,  Preston,  Md. 


105-ACRE  FARM,  with  buildings,  60  acres  in 
virgin  timber,  in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
H.  MEARS,  Stephens  City,  Va. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock ; 

good  roads;  rent  or  exchange  two  small 
houses,  Westchester.  ADVERTISER  8451,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAIN  HIGHWAY,  15  acres,  small  Summer  bun¬ 
galow,  brook,  3  miles  Saratoga  Springs,  sell 
or  exchange  for  State  road  property  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  S452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  GOING  poultry  farm,  6-room  house, 
electricity:  rent  $300  yearly  with  option  to 
buy.  OWNER,  20  Hamilton  St.,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. 


SIX-ROOM  HOUSE,  screened  porches,  small 
acreage,  citrus  and  other  fruits:  in  small 
town;  write  for  particulars.  CHARLES  WAL¬ 
TER.  Box  174,  Lake  Hamilton,  Fla. 


84-ACRE  FARM,  S-room  house,  barns,  14  acres, 
timber;  23  miles  Troy;  price  $3,000;  will  con¬ 
sider  late  model  ear  or  two-ton  truck  part  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  8455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm;  must  be  bargain; 

$1,000  down;  send  full  details.  ARENA,  1S15 
Longfellow  Ave.,  New  York. 


TO  LET- — Four-room  cottage,  furnished,  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  man  with  car  or  handy-man 
can  work  out  rent;  wood,  acreage  for  chickens, 
cow,  garden.  Write  TAYLOR,  109  Broad  St., 
Room  301,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  restored  farmhouse  and  35 
acres,  near  artist  colony.  New  Hope.  Pa; 
steam  heat,  artesian  well,  modern  plumbing, 
electricity,  substantial  enclosures  for  poultry¬ 
raising.  Address  H.  B.  T.,  P.  O.  Box  25,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Productive  130-acre  dairy  farm, 
modern  cow  stable,  large  barns,  6-room  house, 
stream.  JULIUS  LUDROVSKY,  R.  D.  1,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  poultry  farm, 
capacity  about  2.000:  cash  for  stock.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  ACRES  OP  WOODLAND,  part  cleared,  ideal 
chicken  and  fruit  land,  near  Harding  High¬ 
way,  near  Elmer  Borough,  N.  J. ;  surveyed,  clear 
title;  $20  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner, 
Elmer,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


WELL-LOCATED  20-COW  dairy  farm,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  Newark  Valley;  on  macadam  road;  at¬ 
tractive  farmstead;  6-room  house,  70-ft.  dairy 
barn,  36-ft.  ell,  concrete  stable,  silo;  147  acres, 
40  tillage;  $5,300,  long  terms;  free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS  pleasant  home 
and  all  conveniences,  small  town  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  for  elderly  couple  or  semi-in¬ 
valids.  ADVERTISER  8425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YEAR-ROUND  COUNTRY  board  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple;  all  conveniences;  home  constructed  for 
comfort  of  aged;  20  miles  north  of  Syracuse; 
quiet;  home  cooking;  Tree  garage;  rates  $6.25 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  8363,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — Wanted  couple  or  invalid  to  board. 
GEO.  RUSSELL,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 


SUNNYBROOK  FARM  wants  boarders;  excellent 
meals,  good  hunting,  comfortable  home  for 
middle-aged  people;  $10  week.  MRS.  BELCIA 
WHITLOCK,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood,  Wayne  Co., 
Pa. 


BOARD  CHILDREN,  any  age,  reasonable,  on 
poultry  farm.  MARY  HORA,  Englishtown. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Kindly  old  farmer  for  good  home 
in  farmhouse;  particulars.  SUNSHINE  VAL¬ 
LEY  FARM,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BOARD  retired  gentleman,  $30  monthly; 

good  home.  ADVERTISER  8463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Used  hay  press  17x22,  must  be  in 
good  condition.  WENGA  FARM,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
laneey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Princess  pine  bundled,  50  lbs. 

$4.50,  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City, 
Pa. 


GOOD  COW  hay  wanted,  sample  and  price. 
DANIEL  HERMANN,  Box  2,  Allwood,  N.  J. 


HAY — Clover  mixed,  ear  or  truckloads;  also 
wheat  straw.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Ches- 
wold,  Del. 


NICE  FEEDING  buckwheat  for  hens,  $1.25  hun¬ 
dred,  sacked,  f.o.b.  ED  GRANGER,  Route  4, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orders  for  good  sound  hardwood,  cut 
to  any  length  desired.  HOWARD  HOPPER, 
Ivoryton,  Conn. 


ALIVE  FISH  bait  “chubs;”  we  ship  anywhere 
by  parcel  post  and  railway  express;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  BON  TON  FISH  MARKET, 
Stratford,  Conn. 


WANTED — 5-10  H.  P.  tractor,  high  clearance, 
narrow  tread.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Petersime  incubator,  good  condition, 
bottom  hatcher.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northum¬ 
berland,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  nearly  new  farm  wagon,  cul¬ 
tivator.  hay  rake.  GRANT  WOLLABER,  R. 
D.  1,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  1,000  bushels  corn,  cash  price. 
ADVERTISER  8471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  HUNDRED  pound  butter  churn,  good  con¬ 
dition.  MRS.  GRANNIS,  Muncy,  Pa. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — -  Best  clover,  six  10-lb.  cans,  $5.20. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HEAVY  honey,  postpaid  third  zone, 
5-lb.  pails  light  90c,  buckwheat  80c;  purity 
guaranteed;  we  can  please  you.  EVANS  HONEY 
FARM.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey.  60  lbs.  $5,  buckwheat 
$4.50,  clover  comb  $4.50  case,  here;  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  $1.25,  5  lbs.  extracted  clover  $1. 
10  lbs.  $1.75,  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT. 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $5.10. 

two  $9.60,  clover-basswood,  blended  by  the 
bees  $4.20,  buckwheat  $3.60,  mixed  amber, 
(fairly  light  color)  $3.90;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered. 
$1.75,  5  lbs.  $1,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  90c; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SIX  FIVE-POUND  pails  exquisite  honey  $5,  in¬ 
sured;  sample  pail  $1.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY — Extra  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.80,  buckwheat 
$4.20,  28-lb.  handy  pail  elover  $2.50,  24  sec¬ 
tions  clover  comb  84.  not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover 
pospaid  $1.50.  15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  clover 

chunk  comb  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  maple  syrup  $2.10  per  gal., 
$1.80  per  gallon  for  two  or  more,  postpaid, 
third  zone.  H.  K.  MAC  LAURY,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  old  Golden  Queen  corn,  25  lbs., 
third  zone,  $2.35:  same  of  large  hiekorynuts. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BEST  quality  clover,  5  lbs.  85e,  10  lbs. 

$1.60,  postpaid;  buckwheat  75c  and  $1.40.  M. 
E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  elover  (liquid)  60’s,  white  $4.80. 

light  amber  $4.25,  here;  10  lbs.  $1.60,  post¬ 
paid.  A.  J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


COMB  HONEY — No.  1  clover  or  buckwheat  $4 
per  case;  No.  2  clover  or  mixed  $3  per  case. 
P.  W.  COREY  &  SON,  R.D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop  elover  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs. 

$1.75  delivered;  6  10’s  $7.20  here:  will  send 
C.  O.  D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  671 . 


DR.NAYLOF 

Dependable  Veterinary 


^Medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  SAFE  and  dependable  treat¬ 
ment  for — Spider  Teat,  Scab 
Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions. 

DR.  NAYLOR  Dilators  are 
medicated  and  are  saturated 
with  the  medicated  ointment 
in  which  they  are  packed.  Fit 
either  large  or  small  teats.  Easy 
to  insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 
THE  ONLY  SOFT  SURFACE  DILATORS 
They  perform  three  distinct  functions : — 

1.  Carry  the  medication  INTO  teat  canal  to 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

Absorb  inflammatory  exudates  and  carry 
them  OUT  of  teat  canal. 

Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal. 

Sterilized — Packed  in  Medicated  Ointment 

Trial  Package  (18  Dilators)  50c 

Regular  Package  (48  Dilators)1  $1.00 


2. 

3. 


UDDER  BALM 


Soothing,  Healing 
ointment  for  Udder 
and  Teats.  Possesses  the  same  softening,  ab¬ 
sorbing  properties  as  the  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  packed.  50c 


UDDER  LINIMENT 

cation  for  the  relief  of  Swelling,  Inflammation, 

Congestion.  May  be  applied  hot.  Is 

very  penetrating,  Quick  in  action.  $1.00 


CLERALAC 


For  the  treatment  of 
Thick  Milk,  Stringy 
Milk,  Bloody  Milk.  Cleralac  is  in  powder  form 
and  may  be  given  on  the  grain.  Its 
action  is  to  “clear  the  milk.”  .  .  .  65c 


WOUND  PAINT  ^Tc!°rse,s,wfrse 

Cuts,  Rope  Burns,  Eczema,  Cow  Pox  and  for 
removing  Warts  from  cows  teats.  Wound  Paint 
softens,  removes  soreness.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing . .  .  .  50c 


IK1ITF  A  powerful  penetrating  antiseptic 
L.IM1  I  L.  and  reducing  agent  for  Canker, 
Hoof  Rot,  Thrush,  Cuts,  Calks,  Lameness, 
Barn  Itch  and  many  other 
stubborn  conditions .  $1.00 


Your  dealer  can  supply  Dr.  Naylor 
Products.  Do  not  accept  imitations. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


INJURED 
STOCK 


NOTHING  AIDS  HEALING 
LIKE  CORONA 

Made  of  penetrating  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool— 
the  soothing,  healing  in¬ 
gredients  immediately  work 
into  inner  tissues.  25  years 
prove  Corona  effective  for 
COWS  and  HORSES.  Scores 
of  other  uses  on  every  farm. 
For  barbed  wire  cuts.bruises, 
caked  or  inflamed  udders, 
chapped,  cracked  teats,  sore 
galled  shoulder  s,  collar  boils, 
cracked  hoofs,  grease 
heel.  Safe,  pleasant— 
for  man  or  animals.  At  drug" 
stores  or  order  from  us — 
60c  and  $1.20  sizes.  Just 

FD  C  E  8er)d  3c  stamp 
K  E  E  to  cover  post- 
e«MDie  age;  mention 
SAmrLt  dealer’s  name 
and  get  valuable  booklet. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

352  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


CORONA 

Wool  Fat 


Is  / 


tuuuuia  in  uio  » » 

Reduced  to  $1.50 


or  GO  LAME..  treat  them  with 
LAWRENCE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  the 
old  reliable  liniment,  blister,  counter 
irritant.  Quickly  aids  sprains,  lameness, 
overworked  muscles,  spavin,  capped 
hock,  fistula,  wire  cuts,  bruises.  Does  not 
scar  or  blemish.  NO  BETTER  HUMAN 
LINIMENT  MADE.  Caution:  Beware  of 
substitutes.  Accept  only  LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM.. ..the  time  -  proved 
formula  in  the  WHITE  carton. 

At  Druggists  or 
sent  Pospaid 

none  genuine  without  signature  of 

THE  LAWRENCE -WILLI  AMS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1B7S  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
HAROLDF.RITCHlEaCo.INC.  N.Y.C.  SALES  REP. 


LAWRENCE 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Pistillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self -Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modem  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

*•••  Oakland  Avenue,  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  |  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


.  J&a/  faJendbptL 


UNDERWEAR 

Known  and  worn  the  world  over  by  men  who 
insist  on  maximum  warmth,  service,  greatest 
flexibility  and  comfort.  Made  of  fine  selected 
yarns  and  tailored  with  spring  needles.  Choice 
of  50%,  75%,  100%  all  wool.  Unions  or  Shirts 
and  Drawers.  For  Men  and  Boys. 

Insist  on  SPRINGTEX 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Utica,  New  York  Anniston,  Alabama 


EXPERT  FEEDING 

Calls  for  Modern 
Grinding  Equipment 


FEED  WILL  HAVE  TO  GO  FARTHER  this  win¬ 
ter  than  in  ordinary  years — making  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  every  farmer  to  pay  unusual  attention 
to  processing  methods.  This  means  that  feed 
grinders  and  hammer  mills  have  a  busy  season 
ahead  of  them.  It  will  pay  you  to  give 
thought  to  what  these  handy  ma¬ 
chines  can  do  for  you.  We  suggest 
that  you  see  the  latest  machines  at 
the  nearby  McCormick -Deering 
dealer’s  store  and  ask  for  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  types  and 
sizes  of  equipment  best  suited  for 
your  work.  He  will  also  show  you 
modern  McCormick-Deering  Trac¬ 
tors  to  operate  the  grinding  equip¬ 
ment.  Complete  information  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  request. 


McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grind¬ 
ers  are  available  in  three  types, 
designed  to  grind  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  grains.  Grinding  plate 
sizes  range  from  6  to  10  inches. 


McCormick  -  Deering 
Roughage  Mills  are 
built  to  cut  and  grind 
the  heaviest  roughage 
and  grain  crops.  They 
are  efficient,  big -ca¬ 
pacity  mills  designed 
for  use  on  larger 
farms. 


McCormick- 
Deering  Ham¬ 
mer  Mills 
grindallgrains 
and  various 
roughages, 
providing  pal¬ 
atable  feed  at 
low  cost. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So. Michigan  Ave.  Onct^or^d)  Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Weatherproof,  stur¬ 
dy,  and  durable, 
TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slickers  are 
the  choice  of  farm 
workers  everywhere. 

Moderate  in  cost. 
Send  for  illustrated  folder 
or  apply  to  your  dealer. 


Look 

for 

this 

Famous 

Label 


^SffBRA3S° 


All 

s  Good 
*  Dealers 
* '  Cany 
Fish  Brand' 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  •  BOSTON.  MASS. 


A  Papec  will  reduce  your 
feed  costs,  give  you  better 
rations  and  make  your 
home-grown  feeds  go 
further !  Grinds  small 
grains,  ear  com,  snapped 
corn,  hay  and  fodder  all 
equally  well  because  it 


has  governor-controlled,  self-feed  rolls.  Rever¬ 
sible  hammers.  Grinds  fine  or  coarse.  No  burrs. 
No  jack  shaft*  Seven  models,  all  ruggedly  built 
for  long  years  of  trouble-free  service.  Rigidly 
guaranteed  to  outgrind  any  other  hammer  mill  on 
equal  power.  For  full  information  send  name  and 
address  on  margin  of  this  ad.  State  power  avail¬ 
able.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  1011  North  Main  St.. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Also  Feed  Mixers,  Hay  Choppers,  Ensilage  Cutters 


HAMMER  MILLS 


-JKhsH 


CREAM 

MONEY 


NOW  I  GET  MORE 


with  my  new  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  American  Sep¬ 
arator.  Mother  says  clean¬ 
ing  it  a  real  pleasure.” 

Originators  of  Stainless 
Steel  Cones 


New  American  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  in  America  by  American 
workmen  of  the  finest  Ameri-  1 
can  materials.  Fully  guaranteed! 

BUY  AMERICAN 

arid  You  Buy  Right 
Big  catalog  shows  pictures  of 
pivot  ball  bearings — true  run¬ 
ning  bowl  and  many  other  pat¬ 
ented  features.  Write  for  your 
copy  today!  Send  postcard  for  full 
details  of  free  trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 


Other  Machines 
as  low  aa 

$I8*75 

2001b. Capacity 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Dept.  11  R  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


STARLINE 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


l ^777  Tt  JMA 

vm  ^Q77T\ 

1  A  a  •^■00 

KEc&CMGMWtSi  12  *  W&fYsam. _  — 

a  0  0  0  a  0  u  a  0  0  ojjj 

For  over  50  years  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
plete  barn  hardware  and  equipment  — 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Ventila¬ 
tors,  Door  Hangers  and  Tracks,  Litter 
Carriers  and  Tracks,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Complete  Plans  for  Building  or  Re¬ 
modeling.  Write  Department  R12. 

STARLINE  INC.,  Harvard.  III.— Albany,  N,  Y. 


.  OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  _ 


EVERY  FARM  SHOULD  HAVE 

nfcir  A  good  clipping  machine 
U  ll  L  for  cows,  horses,  mules 

Clip  cows  right  now  for  more  milk, 
clean  milk,  better  milk.  Hand 
power  machine,  $12.50.  Stewart 
electric  Clipmaster  with  powerful 
motor  inside  the  handle.  Fast — • 
easy-to-use.  20  ft.  cord  and  plug. 

Only  $15.  At  your  dealer's  or 
send  $1.  Pay  balance  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Send  for  free  Stewart 
catalog  of  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Co. ,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd., 

Chicago,  Ill.  45  Years  Making 
Quality  Products. 


$1500 


StewarT 

ELECTRIC 

CLIPMASTER 

With  Universal  Motor 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  f 
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Farm  Flock 


MANY  a  farm  the  poultry  flock 
may  be  made  profit-earners.  These 
are  days  when  it  is  necessary  to  find 
something  which  promises  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  profit,  and  a  practical 
method  of  setting  that  something  to 
v/ork.  The  poultry  flock  may  be  that  something  in 
many  cases.  With  western  farms  considerably  un¬ 
der-populated  as  to  hens,  the  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
for  the  eastern  markets  shows  evidences  of  being- 
short.  Already  egg  prices  are  up  to  encouraging 
levels.  Pullets  are  valuable  assets  on  the  farm  this 
Fall,  and  layers  wilt  be  welcome  this  Winter.  On 
many  farms  White  Leghorns  are  the  fowls  at  hand, 
while  on  others  the  heavier  types,  like  the  Barred 
Rocks,  or  the  R.  I.  Reds,  are  the  hens  to  he  used. 
It  matter  little,  for  all  these  breeds,  in  the  present 
day,  may  be  managed  for  approximately  the  same 
results.  The  thing  is  to  plan  out  a  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  hens  so  that  money  will  be  earned. 

We  purpose  to  set  down  a  plan,  step 
by  step.  But,  first,  what  egg  yields 
should  the  farmer  reasonably  expect 
to  get  from  his  layers  this  Winter— 
and  Winter  includes  November  through 
March,  in  this  discussion.  A  study  of 
large  numbers  of  average  farm  flocks 
reveals  that  under  a  feeding,  housing 
and  management  program  similar  to 
that  outlined  below,  it  is  fair  and  even 
conservative  to  expect  that  pullet  lay¬ 
ers,  housed  in  late  October  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  may  produce  10  eggs  per  layer 
during  November,  16  for  December,  IS 
for  January,  14  for  February,  and  20 
during  March,  or  a  total  of  78  eggs 
per  layer  during  the  five  Winter 
months.  Experience  indicates  that  pul¬ 
lets  lay  many  small  eggs  during  their 
first  few  months.  The  average  situation 
is  about  as  follows : 


Month  Firsts  Mediums  Small 

November .  12%  28%  60% 

December  .  17  38  45 

January  .  35  35  30 

February .  45  35  30 

March .  55  35  10 


After  March  ...  60  35  5 

Now,  at  least,  we  know  about  what 
to  expect.  Further,  it  is  again  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  farm  Winter 
eggs  should  bring  right  around  4c  per 
egg  for  firsts,  about  3.3c  per  egg  for 
mediums,  and  2.5c  per  egg  for  small, 
pullet,  or  peewee  eggs.  And  still  fur¬ 
ther,  experience  indicates  that  in  the 
average  flock  of  pullet  layers,  during 
these  five  Winter  months,  approximate¬ 
ly  5  per  cent  will  have  died  or  been 
removed  as  physically  unfit,  and  11 
per  cent  will  have  “petered  out,”  or 
become  culls.  Again,  we  are  warned, 
and  know  what  to  expect.  In  spite  of 
these  probable  happenings  the  farmer 
stands  more  than  an  even  chance  of 
earning  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  laid  by  his  pullets  and  hens. 

O,  yes,  the  hens,  that  is  the  old  hens, 
will  not  lay  as  well  as  the  pullets, 
but  more  of  their  eggs  will  be  large. 

Last  year’s  pullets  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  and  molt.  They  will  be  likely  to  lay  about 
two  eggs  per  hen  during  November,  two  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  seven  in  January,  13  in  February  and  16  in 
March,  or  a  total  of  40  during  the  Winter  and,  if 
they  do,  they’re  doing  as  well  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected.  On  a  good  farm  there  should  usually 
be  about  two  pullets  for  every  yearling  hen — that’s 
an  economical  ratio.  The  pullets  should  not  be  bred, 
only  the  yearling  or  older  hens. 

Let  us  outline  how  to  manage  these  pullets  and 
hens  to  get  at  least  as  many  eggs  as  the  average 
farmer  does,  as  indicated  above. 

Rules  for  the  Hens  in  These  Days 

1. — Separate  the  pullets  from  the  old  hens  and  run 
the  flocks  as  separate  units.  Preferably  split  up  the 
flocks  into  units  of  approximately  100  to  125  birds 
per  flock,  for  best  results.  The  risks  are  fewer  and 
more  eggs  usually  result  from  the  use  of  small  flock 
units.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  but  stick  to  this 
principle,  if  possible.  It  it  usually  practical  to  ar¬ 
range  to  do  this. 

2.  — Before  placing  either  the  pullets  or  hens  in 
Winter  quarters  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

New  Jersey  State  Pouliry  Husbandman 

laying  houses,  re-littering  with  fresh,  clean,  dry 
straw,  and  the  nests  with  clean,  dry  cut  straw  or 
hay  or  wood  shavings  or  excelsior  pads.  The  poul¬ 
try  laying  house  which  has  also  had  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash  applied  just  before  Winter  sets  in  is 
more  sanitary  and  safer  than  otherwise,  and  it  is 
bright,  light  and  pleasant,  inducing  greater  activity 
and  food  consumption  among  the  layers.  It  pays. 

3.  — In  placing  layers,  any  age,  in  Winter  quar¬ 
ters,  allow  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
bird.  This  is  a  safe  rule  and  one  which  should  not 
be  interfered  with  under  average  conditions. 

4.  — Artificial  lights  are  a  regulation  practice  nowa¬ 
days.  The  layers  need  an  even  Winter  day  through¬ 
out  these  five  months.  We  advise  turning  on  the 
electric  lights  (or  other  form  of  lights,  if  used)  at 


five  o’clock  in  the  morning  (an  alarm  clock  will  do 
it,  if  properly  rigged  up),  and  in  late  afternoon 
when  needed  and  left  on  until  6  P.  M.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  a  13-hour  working  and  food-consuming  day 
for  the  layers. 

5.  — The  pullets  can  and  should  have  lights  from 
November  1  on  through  March,  but  the  hens  should 
not  be  "lighted”  until  after  Christmas. 

6.  — Provide  an  egg-forcing  dry  mash  and  grain 
ration,  or  all-mash  ration,  or  laying  pellet  ration, 
as  you  wish.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  discuss  the  ingredients  of  the  laying  ra¬ 
tion.  That  information  is  readily  available.  The 
point  here  is  that  Winter  eggs  must  not  be  expected 
unless  the  farmer  is  willing  to  furnish  egg-forcing 
rations.  Farmers  can  still  afford  to  buy  good  poul¬ 
try  feed*,  if  they  will  manage  so  as  to  get  a  good 
rate  of  egg  yield,  at  least  as  good  as  the  standard 
suggested  above.  Many  farmers  will  beat  that  rec¬ 
ord  by  a  good  bit.  We  can’t  reasonably  expect  eggs 
unless  we  feed  for  them. 

7. — There  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  fresh, 
clean  water  before  the  layers  every  day  and  all  day. 


That  is  sometimes  a  problem,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  necessity  to  health  and  egg  production. 

8.  — Ample  feed-hopper  and  water-pan  space  must 
be  provided.  It  is  well  to  provide  at  least  12 
linear  feet  of  mash  hopper  space  for  every  100 
layers,  and  two  water  pans  for  that  flock.  Many 
hens  get  crowded  away  from  the  mash  hoppers  when 
there  is  insufficient  hopper  space  provided  and  conse¬ 
quently  fewer  eggs  are  produced. 

9. — Clean  the  droppings-boards  at  least  three 
times  per  week,  and  wire  the  perches  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hens  from  getting  at  the  manure  on  the 
boards  or  in  the  pits,  if  the  latter  are  used. 

10.  — Provide  at  least  one  nest  for  every  five  layers, 
and  it  will  result  in  cleaner  eggs,  less  breakage  and 
wastage,  and  better  yields. 

11.  — Gather  the  Winter  eggs  at  least  twice  daily, 
just  before  noon,  and  in  late  afternoon.  Use  wire 
baskets,  clean  and  whole.  Store  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
room,  not  in  a  hot  room.  Market  frequently,  as 

freshness  is  at  a  premium  these  days. 

12.  — We  said  little  or  nothing  about 
greed  food.  l'es,  it  will  be  well  to 
feed  sprouted  oats,  mangel  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.,  if  at  hand.  It  will  tend  to 
keep  the  layers  in  healthful  condition. 

13.  — The  layers  should  receive  about 
1  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil,  of  reputa¬ 
ble  brand,  in  their  daily  ration  during 
Winter  days.  The  old  sunshine  isn’t 
powerful  enough  these  Winter  days ! 

14.  — Keep  all  the  flocks  closely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  laying  houses  from  the  first 
of  November  through  the  Winter  pe¬ 
riod.  This  means  that  the  layers  are 
being  kept  close  to  the  feed  hoppers 
and  hard  at  work  at  the  job  of  food 
consumption  and  therefore  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  also  means  less  chilling  and 
less  reaction  to  sudden  changes  in  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions. 

15.  — Keep  close  watch  over  the  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  each  Winter  day.  Keep  an 
eye  open  for  sick  birds.  Remove  them 
from  the  flocks.  See  that  all  the  hens 
are  given  a  chance  at  the  feed  hoppers 
and  the  water  pans.  Stir  up  the  mash 
at  least  twice  a  day,  and  put  in  fresh 
mash  every  morning.  It  stimulates 
food  consumption.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  damp  litter.  Remove  it.  See  that 
the  air  is  fresh  and  clean,  for  layers 
need  lots  of  oxygen,  day  and  night. 

16.  — Arrange  the  windows  and  open¬ 
ings  so  that  the  Winter  henhouse  may 
be  kept  as  warm  as  possible,  and  free 
from  cold,  chill  drafts.  Temperature  is 
an  asset  to  Winter  egg  yield.  Layers 
must  be  kept  comfortable,  for  as  soon 
as  they  become  really  uncomfortable 
egg  yield  drops. 

There  are  no  secrets  or  panceas  to 
be  used  to  get  Winter  eggs.  It  is  just 
a  question  of  providing  good,  well-bred 
stock,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  managing  such  stock 
in  a  common-sense  and  generous  fash¬ 
ion,  in  the  second  place. 

Give  laying  flocks  a  chance  this 
Winter  and  they  will  be  very  likely  to 
reward  (he  farmer,  or  his  wife,  as  the  case  may  be 


Controlling  Black  Knot 

Black  knot  of  plums  and  cherries  winters  over  in 
the  form  of  cankers  on  the  trees  and  in  the  mumi- 
fied  fruit  that  is  left  lying  on  the  ground.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  few  mildly  warm  days  in  mid-winter 
to  start  these  cankers  to  developing  spores  which 
rapidly  infect  new  areas. 

All  mumified  fruit  should  be  gathered  up  and 
burned.  If  the  limb  on  which  the  canker  has  formed 
is  not  too  large,  it  should  be  cut  off  between  the 
canker  and  the  tree  and  the  limb  burned.  The  cut 
should  be  made  at  least  six  inches  back  from  the 
canker.  On  limbs  that  are  too  large  to  be  cut  off 
without  greatly  damaging  the  tree,  the  canker 
should  then  be  disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate 
1  to  1,000  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cement.  Chisels 
and  pruning  tools  should  be  dipped  in  the  same 
strength  corrosive  sublimate  between  each  cut,  to 
avoid  spreading  the  disease.  sumner  d.  hollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Hen  Is  a  Stand-by  of  the  American  Farm  Poultry 

Flock  Owner 


A  Flock  of  White  Leghorn  Pullet  Layers  on  a  Modern  Farm  in  New  Jersey  Proved 

to  Be  Real  Money-earners  Last  Winter  • 
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Questions  About  Fruit 

Answered  by  H.  B.  Tukey 

A  Planting  of  Small  Fruit 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  setting  out  a  few 
acres  of  small  fruits?  The  land  is  well-drained  and  has 
good  air  drainage.  I  should  like  to  set  kinds  and  va¬ 
rieties  to  spread  the  season.  I  already  have  Premier 
strawberries,  and  would  like  June  and  Latham  red 
raspberries.  Would  you  recommend  black  raspberries 
or  blackberries?  Should  these  be  on  the  moistest  soil? 

Eden,  N.  Y.  s.  f.  b. 

Small  fruits  are  largely  a  local  market  proposi¬ 
tion,  excepting  where  a  variety  may  be  canned  or 
dried,  or  where  a  distant  market  will  accept  certain 
kinds.  For  example,  the  purple  and  black  raspber¬ 
ries  are  largely  used  locally  by  canneries  and  drying 
establishments,  while  strawberries  may  find  their 
way  to  more  distant  markets.  Accordingly,  look 
over  your  local  demands  very  carefully. 

Strawberries  prefer  a  light  sandy  loam  with 
plenty  of  humus.  Raspberries  are  best  on  a  warm 
sandy  loam,  blackberries  on  a  heavier  clay  loam  and 
dewberries  on  a  light  sandy  loam — although  the 
writer  has  seen  many  exceptions  to  these  general 
rules,  as,  for  example,  dewberries  doing  splendidly 
on  a  heavy  silt  loam.  An  abundant  supply  of  hu¬ 
mus  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  of  success. 

Strawberries  in  the  matted  row  system  are  set  18 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Plants 
which  make  many  runners  are  set  30  inches  apart. 
Red  raspberries  are  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart 
in  rows  six  to  seven  feet  apart.  Black  and  purple 
raspberries  are  spaced  four  feet  by  seven  or  eight 
feet,  and  blackberries  are  set  4x8  feet. 

Premier  is  an  early,  attractive  berry,  the  best  for 
general  culture.  William  Belt  follows  Premier  in 
season,  but  is  not  as  firm  as  could  be  desired.  Joe 
and  Bliss  are  two  varieties  a  little  later  in  season, 
while  Gandy  is  a  good  late  sort,  adapted  to  a 
heavy  soil. 

Among  red  raspberries,  June  leads  the  procession 
as  a  good  early  kind.  Herbert  ripens  a  few"  days  be¬ 
fore  Cuthbert.  Then  come  Cuthbert  and  Latham, 
both  reliable  and  much  grown.  A  newcomer  is  New¬ 
burgh,  ripening  before  Cuthbert,  and  very  promising 

For  purple  raspberries,  Columbian  stands  supreme. 
Among  black  raspberries  the  choice  is,  in  succession 
of  ripening,  Black  Pearl,  Plum  Farmer,  Cumberland 
and  Naples.  Of  these,  Plum  Farmer  is  the  standard. 
Eldorado  stands  for  blackberries  and  Lucretia  for 
dewberries. 


Plums  Fail  to  Bear 

Why  do  our  plum  trees  refuse  to  set  fruit,  or  if 
they  do  set  it,  why  does  it  all  drop  before  any  can 
ripen?  We  set  two  trees  13  years  ago,  a  Shipper’s 
Pride  and  an  October  Purple,  which  was  a  glorious 
bouquet  every  Spring  but  dropped  all  its  fruit  when 
about  half  grown.  The  other  tree  still  stands.  Three 
years  ago  we  planted  an  Abundance  from  a  different 
nursery.  It  matured  twro  fruits  a  year  ago.  but  had 
none  this  year,  though  it  blossomed  fully,  as  did  the 
older  tree.  We’ve  sprayed  and  fertilized,  not  heavily, 
for  we  couldn’t  seem  to  get  material  for  that — and 
pruned  lightly.  I  have  sprayed  according  to  spray 
bulletins.  mrs.  w.  w.  w. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

This  look  like  a  pollinizer  problem.  Shipper’s 
Pride  is  a  European  species,  while  October  Purple 
and  Abundance  are  Japanese  types.  Not  only  do 
they  not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  do  not  cross-fertilize  each  other  satisfactorily. 
Next  year,  try  to  get  a  spray  of  bloom  from  another 
European  variety  and  shake  it  around  in  the  tree 
of  Shipper’s  Pride  when  in  full  bloom.  Use  a  spray 
from  a  Japanese  variety  for  Abundance,  likewise. 
This  is  an  emergency  solution.  You  should  plan  to 
plant  two  other  varieties,  one  a  Japanese  type  and 
one  a  European  type.  Another  suggestion  is  the 
more  liberal  applications  of  fertilizer  in  case  the 
trees  are  not  making  10  to  14  inches  of  terminal 
growth.  Your  plan  of  moderate  pruning  is  correct. 
The  control  of  brown  rot  and  curculio  by  regular 
spraying  is  essential.  Many  trees  repeatedly  drop 
an  entire  crop  when  not  properly  sprayed. 


Grape  and  Honey  Vinegar 

Can  you  give  me  explicit  directions  for  making,  on  the 
farm,  good  grape  vinegar?  1  find  nothing  along  the  line 
in  books  that  I  have,  or  in  bulletins.  1  know  that 
vinegar  can  be  made  from  both  grapes  and  honey,  but 
beyond  that  I  am  in  the  dark.  J.  c.  k. 

Abington,  Mass. 

Vinegar  is  made  by  alcoholic  and  acetic  acid  fer¬ 
mentation,  made  from  various  sugary  and  starchy 
materials,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  sweet  potatoes, 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  grapes,  pears  and 
prunes.  The  first  step  is  the  conversion  of  the 
sugars  in  the  mixture  to  alcohol  by  action  of  cer¬ 
tain  yeasts.  If  the  process  is  stopped  at  this  point, 
alcoholic  beverage  is  the  result.  If  the  process  is 
allowed  to  continue  with  the  acetic  acid  bacteria 
present,  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and 


the  product  is  called  vinegar.  Normally,  there  are 
enough  of  the  desired  organisms  here  and  there  to 
insure  their  presence  in  the  medium,  so  that  if  a 
mixture  of  fruit  juice  is  placed  in  a  warm  place  and 
left  to  itself  it  will  end  up  as  vinegar. 

To  be  more  exact,  however,  the  grapes  are  crushed 
and  pressed  as  for  making  juice.  Then  a  yeast 
culture  is  introduced  into  the  juice  and  allowed  to 
work  until  alcoholic  fermentation  has  ceased.  It  is 
best  to  get  a  pure  strain  of  yeast  from  one  of  the 
State  universities  or  from  some  commercial  concern, 
so  that  no  off-flavors  develop  as  they  do  when  some 
wild  yeasts  enter  by  chance.  The  temperature  of 
the  fermenting  liquid  should  be  maintained  between 
75  and  95  degrees.  Since  honey  and  grape  juice  con¬ 
tain  so  much  sugar,  the  temperature  must  be 
watched,  since  much  heat  is  given  off  in  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation  of  material  high  in  sugar  and  may  kill 
the  yeast.  For  the  fermentation  of  the  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid,  an  abundant  supply  of  air  is  necessary. 
Too  often  in  the  household  the  mixture  is  tightly 


Coni  at  risterdorp  This  Year 


stoppered.  Leave  it  open  to  the  air.  covered  with  a 
fine  cloth  to  keep  out  fruit  flies.  If  you  have  some 
old  vinegar  of  good  quality  handy,  add  up  to  one 
fifth  the  volume  of  the  fermented  juice.  This  will 
help  to  keep  down  undesirable  organisms  and  will 
favor  acetic  acid  fermentation. 


Protecting  Apple  Trees  from  Winter  Injury 

Last  Winter  I  lost  nearly  all  my  apple  trees,  and 
I  had  to  cut  them  down.  This  Spring  I  set  out  a  lot 
of  new  ones.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  protect  them 
from  freezing?  h.  h.  b. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  coming  Winter  will 
bring,  but  there  are  a  host  of  people  hoping  that  it 
will  be  50  years  before  we  see  such  another  as  last. 
For  young  trees  at  this  date  there  are  only  one  or 
two  suggestions.  Do  not  use  black  paper  protectors 
for  the  trunk,  since  the  black  paper  may  absorb  the 
heat  from  the  sun  and  sun-scald  the  trunk.  Some 
growers  like  to  whitewash  their  trees  to  reflect  the 
sun’s  rays.  Do  not  prune  until  Spring.  Plowing 
towards  the  trees  in  the  Fall  and  plowing  away  in 
the  Spring  is  not  so  much  done  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  practice  still  has  its  adherents. 
Perhaps  the  benefit  is  one  of  better  drainage, 
rather  than  Winter  protection,  yet  there  are  many 
who  say  it  is  good  insurance. 

Of  course,  since  you  have  already  planted  your 
trees,  you  are  not  now  concerned  about  the  choice 
of  varieties.  For  the  oreliardist  planning  to  plant 
next  Spring,  however,  the  first  point  in  seeking  Win¬ 
ter  protection  is  to  select  only  from  the  hardier  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  McIntosh,  Wealthy.  Cortland.  De¬ 
licious,  Oldenburg  and  the  like,  and  avoid  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein  and  such  tender  kinds.  The  next  point 
is  to  put  the  trees  into  the  Winter  in  good  vigor,  yet 
not  soft.  In  this  regard  there  are  more  trees 
weakened  by  scab  and  insect  attack  and  by  lack  of 
cultivation  or  insufficient  fertilizer  than  there  are 


trees  made  too  soft  and  green  by  over-zealous  care. 
If  late  Summer  cultivation  and  late  Summer  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  are  omitted,  and  overloading  of 
fruit  prevented  by  thinning,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  injury  from  immaturity.  Good  drainage,  good 
common  sense  soil  management,  and  good  orchard 
care  are  the  best  insurance  against  AVinter  injury. 


Care  of  Black  Raspberries 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on  the  treatment  of 
black  raspberries,  how  wide  apart  to  set  them,  how  to 
prune  them,  best  kind  to  plant,  and  so  on?  I  am  ex¬ 
pecting  to  put  out  100  to  200  plants  next  Spring. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  p.  m.  s. 

Black  raspberries  are  at  their  best  on  warm  sandy 
loam  soils,  well  drained,  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  provided  with  an  adequate  mois¬ 
ture  supply  throughout  the  growing  season.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  incorporated  in  the  soil  before  the 
plants  are  set  will  be  found  very  much  worth  while. 

Plants  may  be  set  in  rows  seven  or  eight  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  tops  of 
the  canes  are  cut  back  to  four  to  six  inches  before 
planting.  Good,  but  shallow,  cultivation  is  essential. 
Plants  should  be  plowed  up  to  in  the  Fall  and  the 
soil  pulled  away  in  the  Spring.  New  canes  should 
be  pinched  during  the  growing  season  when  18 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height  so  as  to  induce  branch¬ 
ing  and  prevent  the  canes  from  getting  too  high. 
The  following  Spring  the  laterals  are  cut  back  to 
six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Weak,  spindly  canes 
are  cut  out  entirely.  Five  or  six  vigorous  canes 
are  enough  for  a  single  plant. 

Black  Pearl  is  an  early  variety,  followed  by  Plum 
Farmer,  Cumberland  and  Naples.  Of  these.  Plum 
Farmer  is  perhaps  the  best  as  a  standby  for  com¬ 
mercial  planting. 


Closely  Planted  Corn 

This  picture  shows  an  end  of  one  of  our  cornfields, 
used  for  silage.  Our  rows  are  very  narrow,  being 
IS  inches  apart.  The  corn  is  drilled  about  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Corn  has  been  grown  on 
this  land  without  a  single  year's  omission  for  the 
past  35  years. 

The  corn  ears  pretty  well — all  we  want.  We  use 
a  horse  cultivator  and  a  large  smoothing  harrow, 
going  over  it  twice.  The  variety  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  The  picture  shows  Improved  Sweep- 
stakes.  We  use  also  Early  Mastodon  and  were 
asked  this  year  to  try  another  by  our  dealer. 

We  had  heavier  corn  than  this,  but  it  went  down 
in  the  heavy  storms  that  ended  the  Summer.  Of 
course  there  is  no  hilling.  ulsteroorp  farms. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

A  friend  sent  us  a  box  containing  10  large  roots  of 
peonies  and  a  generous  bundle  of  strawberry  plants 
which  he  had  grown  as  seedlings.  The  Missus  and 
I  planted  the  peonies,  she  doing  the  bossing  and  I 
the  spading.  We  are  flower  lovers  but  the  family 
budget  resembles  the  national  budget  in  refusing  to 
balance  so  there  is  not  much  money  for  plants.  This 
man  has  made  a  life-work  of  plant-growing,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  peonies,  so  we  look  forward  to  some 
goregous  results  from  his  generosity. 

Some  day  I  shall  make  a  small  lily  pond  near  the 
house  as  that  is  one  of  my  pet  dreams.  There  is 
something  fascinating  about  water  and  water  plants. 
In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  that  dream  to 
come  true,  we  shall  be  enjoying  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  these  extra  fine  peonies.  Spring  and  Summer 
mornings,  before  breakfast,  this  feast  of  beauty 
starts  the  day  off  with  a  feeling  of  joy  in  living.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  peonies  will  endure  but  Dad 
had  a  clump  which  blossomed  profusely  for  the  20 
years  he  lived  in  the  old  home  and  possibly  is  still 
going  strong  although  the  old  home  has  vanished 
long  since.  I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  appre¬ 
ciate  those  flowers  which  come  up  every  year,  as 
annuals  have  not  done  well  for  us  lately  on  account 
of  such  poor  growing  weather  or  rather  lack  of 
water  which  is  seemingly  becoming  chronic. 

Delving  into  my  knowledge  of  history  reveals  some 
interesting  thoughts.  In  colonial  times  99  per  cent 
of  our  population  were  farmers  yet  there  was  not 
one  word  said  about  a  surplus  of  farm  products.  In 
fact  Thanksgiving  was  originated  as  a  period  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the  boun¬ 
teous  harvest  which  was  considered  a  great  blessing. 
During  the  first  50  years  of  our  national  history  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  our  people  were  farmers,  yet 
thei'e  is  not  one  word  in  history  concerning  the 
danger  of  a  surplus  of  food  crops.  Add  another  50 
years  and  at  least  60  per  cent  were  still  farmers 
and  yet  not  one  word  about  surplus.  The  so-called 
“Gay  Nineties.”  a  period  ( Continued  on  Page  684) 
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A  Colorful  Grange  Meeting 

When  a  treasurer  reports  cash  balance 
on  hand  of  almost  $300,  with  no  out¬ 
standing  bills,  for  a  Grange  local,  that  is 
a  good  record.  This  is  the  existing  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  North  Manlius  Grange 
598,  Onondaga  County ;  Grange  Master, 
George  Porter,  316  W.  Pleasant  Ave., 
Syracuse ;  lecturer,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Frey- 
tag,  Kirkville ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  Gif¬ 
ford,  Chittenango.  These  officers  modest¬ 
ly  say,  the  success  of  their  local  Grange 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  all  its  approxi¬ 
mately  100  members.  This  service  is 
rendered  through  a  mutual  participation 
in  its  social  activities  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  some  common  focal  point  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Last  Summer,  under  the  direction  of 
its  present  lecturer,  Mrs.  Freytag,  the 
play  “Neighbors”  was  given.  After  many 
presentations  it  won  first  prize  in  com¬ 
petition  at  the  last  New  York  State  Fair. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  for  its  pres¬ 
entation  in  Ithaca,  during  next  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  The  play,  a  comedy-drama, 
concerns  interesting  events  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  group  of  neighbors,  who  lived 
and  loved  a  generation  ago.  The  cos¬ 
tumes  and  characterizations  are  wonder¬ 
fully  clever,  and  truly  depicted.  The  cast 
includes:  Grandma,  Beryl  Freytag;  Mis’ 
Abel,  Florence  Broadhooks;  Ezra,  How¬ 
ard  Kiddle ;  Inez,  Clover  Burton ;  Peter, 
Nickolas  Remlinger;  Mis’  Moran,  Franc 
Moth ;  Mis’  Trot,  Margarite  Conley ;  Mis’ 
Ellsworth,  Florence  Gondeck,  all  North 
Manlius  Grangers. 

At  one  of  the  recent  interesting  and 
instructive  meetings  of  this  Grange,  Mrs. 
Maud  Lane,  North  Manlius,  told  us  of 
her  trip  to,  and  visit  with  some  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  drought  section  of  Kansas 
last  Summer.  She  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
folks  there  were  not  discouraged,  nor 
willing  to  abandon  their  farms  and  move 
to  other  localities.  They  told  her  they 
had  experienced  drought  and  extreme  heat 
before,  and  do  not  intend  to  move  or  he 
moved,  without  a  struggle,  even  by  gov¬ 
ernment  edict.  Mrs.  Lane  made  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  she  had  always  liked  warm 
weather,  but  on  this  visit  she  became  so 
thoroughly  cooked  no  one  could  ever 
again  say  she  was  only  half-baked. 

The  Kirkville  quartette,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  F.  Moth,  Anna  Darling,  and  Messrs. 
Ferdinand  Freytag  and  Merritt  Broad¬ 
hooks,  sang  several  old  folk  songs. 

Mrs.  Earl  Cash  told  an  amusing  story 
about  a  farmer  and  his  sow,  Esmeralda. 
It  seems  Esmeralda  was  very  prolific, 
and  he  had  written  the  AAA  officials,  ask¬ 
ing  what  he  could  do  to  keep  her  at 
least  under  partial  birth  control.  He 
wanted  to  forestall  trouble  for  himself 
by  having  her  be  the  cause  of  his  not 
exceeding  his  hog  quota  allotment.  The 
AAA  experts  offered  no  legal  protection. 

Prof.  Maxwell,  Minoa  High  School 
agricultural  teacher,  in  his  talk  brought 
out  the  point  that  he  believed,  the  hope 
of  a  successful  and  prosperous  future 
agriculture  must  come  from  true  co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  producers  truly  controlled 
their  organization,  and  continuously  kept 
such  control  always  and  entirely  in  their 
own  hands,  and  under  their  own  manage- 


Grape  Pruning  and  Training 

F.  E.  Gladwin,  grape  specialist  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions : 

The  pruning  and  training  of  grapes  is 
a  much  less  complicated  operation  than 
the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  once  a  few 
fundamentals  are  mastered.  Before  at¬ 
tempting  to  prune  grapes,  the  pruner 
must  understand  how  the  grape  bears  its 
crop.  The  fruit  is  borne  near  the  base 
of  the  shoots  of  the  current  season,  and 
the  shoots  are  borne  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth.  Assuming  that 
a  thrifty  Concord  grapevine  should  yield 
15  pounds  of  grapes,  provision  must  be 
made  for  a  sufficient  number  of  bunches 
of  grapes  to  give  the  desired  yield.  As 
each  shoot  bears  two  or  three  bunches 
which  will  weigh  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  pound,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  15 
to  30  shoots  on  the  canes  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


Pruning  consists  of  selecting  the  canes 
that  supply  the  required  number  of  shoots 
and  removing  the  remaining  canes. 
Grapes  are  also  pruned  to  make  well  pro¬ 
portioned  plants,  with  the  parts  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  the  vines  are  to  the  highest 
degree  manageable  in  the  vineyard.  This 
is  training.  Grape  growers  usually  speak 
of  both  operations  as  pruning,  but  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  two  have 
different  objectives. 

Winter  pruning  is  advocated,  although 
pruning  can  be  done  without  danger  of 
injuring  the  vines  at  any  time  after  the 
leaves  drop  in  the  Fall  until  the  buds 
swell  in  the  Spring,  provided  the  wood  is 
not  actually  frozen  at  the  time.  How¬ 
ever,  pruning  should  be  delayed  until 
after  a  heavy  freeze  in  the  Fall  so  that 
immature  wood  will  be  killed  and  with¬ 
ered  and  can  thus  be  easily  identified 
and  removed. 


Evening  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  time  has  come  when  a  little  fire 
in  the  fireplace  is  very  comfortable,  for 
the  warmth,  and  also  to  pass  away  the 
long  evenings.  With  an  abundance  of 
hiekorynuts  and  pop  corn  the  Unger 
family  is  enjoying  the  evening  immensely. 


Company  seldom  comes,  so  we  are  not 
disappointed  when  a  knock  at  the  door 
reveals  a  passing  motorist.  “Mister,  I’m 
out  of  gas.  Can  you  help  me  out  with 
a  gallon?  I  will  return  it  tomorrow.” 

So  I  pull  on  my  boots,  get  a  gallon 
jug,  shiver  in  the  cold  wind  while  my 
should-be  friend  stands  by  my  side  know¬ 
ing  very  well  that  tomorrow  never  comes 
for  gas  or  jug.  Of  course  this  doesn't 
apply  to  every  man  who  has  misjudged 
his  gas  supply,  but  does  reveal  what 
some  people  do  intentionally  or  other¬ 
wise. 

I  am  again  inside  before  the  fireplace. 
The  wind  is  blowing  a  gale  through  the 
leafless  trees,  and  I  wonder  how  far  my 
tomorrow  friend  has  traveled  by  now. 
Marcus  is  sprawled  out  on  .the  floor 
munching  popcorn  between  each  example. 

“Daddy,  we  shall  have  to  rake  up 
more  leaves  and  take  up  the  goldfish  if 
this  cold  keeps  up.” 

Leaves  blown  around  shrubbery  make 
good  protection  for  Winter,  hut  too  many 
are  a  nuisance  and  make  the  lawn  look 
messy.  It  is  rather  a  tedious  job,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  little  breeze.  I  find  after  you 
think  you  have  them  all  you  still  have 
enough  around  your  shrubs. 

The  tulip  bed  has  been  spaded  and  the 
bulbs  planted  in  their  Winter  quarters. 
They  were  Mrs.  Unger’s  favorite  Spring¬ 
blooming  flower,  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  keep  them  going  forever  if  possible. 
The  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  are  yet  to  be 
taken  up.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  at  this 
soon.  I  love  flowers,  but  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  sometimes  to  give  them  proper 
care  at  the  proper  time.  As  I  travel 
through  the  country  I  see  many  farm 
homes  that  could  be  made  very  attrac¬ 
tive  by  a  few  plantings  of  flowers  and 


shrubs.  It  would  be  time  well  spent  and 
perhaps  bring  as  much  comfort  and  joy 
as  raising  a  crop  for  which  there  is  little 
or  no  sale  at  all.  This  brings  to  mind 
that  I  have  just  been  helping  a  neighbor 
store  cabbage  which  he  cannot  sell  except 
to  an  occasional  motorist  passing  by  at 
two  cents  a  head.  This  to  me  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  a  sad  catastrophe.  It  would 
not  pay  hauling  expenses,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  profit  by  which  the  average  farmer 
is  satisfied. 

The  children  have  gone  to  bed  and  I 
am  sitting  here  watching  the  dwindling 
fire  as  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller  and 
finally  flickers  out.  So  it  is  with  life  it¬ 
self.  We  are  all  so  happy  until  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  overtakes  us  and  it  is 
gone  forever.  But  I  shall  retire  soon 
with  memories  in  mind  of  the  first  fire 
built  in  the  fireplace  before  which  I  sit 
tonight.  F.  H.  U. 


Noise  to  Drive  Out  Bats 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  re¬ 
moval  of  bats.  I  have  heard  bats  hate 
noise,  and  will  leave  any  place  where 
they  are  subjected  to  same.  The  plan  is 
when  the  bats  are  all  in  hatitat  a  furious 
din  is  raised  by  clatter  of  pans  and  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells.  After  a  few  such  serenades 
the  bats  will  abandon  the  place.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  discords  they  hate.  This  reme¬ 
dy  was  given  by  Dr.  George  Campbell  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  whose  bat  towers  are 


known  over  the  whole  zoological  world. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  test  of  this  kind 
but  would  certainly  try  it  if  I  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  bats.  a.  g.  g. 

New  York. 


Doing1  Farm  Work  in 
Moonlight 

Some  time  ago  you  mentioned  an  old 
superstition  about  the  advantages  of 
planting  vegetables  by  moonlight.  Being 
of  an  experimental  bent  I  tried  it  with  a 
row  of  red  beans  and  got  about  a  25  per 
cent  better  growth  and  yield  than  the 
row  on  either  side  which  were  planted  the 
next  day  in  sunshine. 

As  a  result  the  farmers  of  this  locality 
are  anxious  to  get  more  data  on  the 
scientific  basis  of  this  experiment.  Could 
you  refer  me  to  anybody  or  any  experi¬ 
mental  station  which  has  made  tests  of 
this  kind?  I  am  asked  to  get  up  a  report 
on  it.  REXFORD  DANIELS. 

Maine. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  for¬ 
ward  to  Mr.  Daniels  any  experience  read¬ 
ers  may  send. 


Experience  With  Amur 
River  Privet 

In  1915  I  planted  about  100  specimens 
of  the  Amur  River  privet,  and  with  the 
exception  of  about  half  a  dozen  they  are 
all  growing  nicely  and  look  good  for  an¬ 
other  19  years.  Not  one  of  them  was 
frozen  last  Winter,  and  they  can  be 
trimmed  just  as  nicely  as  the  Japanese 
barberry.  r.  h.  w. 

Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 
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which  lives  in  memory,  saw  50  per  cent 
of  our  people  farmers,  with  our  general 
population  greatly  increased  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  labor-saving  farm  tools  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  crops  yet  no  word  of  surplus 
because  everyone  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
had  time  to  eat  it.  Those,  too,  were  the 
days  when  farmers  worked  from  sun  to 
sun  as  a  matter  of  course  never  having 
heard  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  thus 
produced  heavy  yields  at  the  minimum 
of  expense.  Soil  in  the  Midwest  was  still 
new.  The  vast  prairies  of  the  great 
plains  were  being  broken  up  and  were 
producing  wheat  on  an  unheard-of  scale 
but  never  one  word  about  surplus. 

The  twentieth  century  introduced  the 
machine  age,  an  age  so  recent  that  every 
middle-aged  man  can  remember  it.  The 
cities  began  to  grow  like  mushrooms,  the 
farm  boys  left  the  farm  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  until  there  was  much  worry  over 
our  dwindling  farm  population.  Factory 
towns  sprang  up  on  every  side ;  long 
slumbering  villages  suddenly  became 
thriving  cities;  farm  population  dwindled 
to  not  over  30  per  cent  but  improved  farm 
machinery  enabled  those  left  on  the  farm 
to  produce  about  the  same  amount  of 
crops  so  there  was  plenty  food  for  all, 
but  no  word  said  about  surplus  even 
during  the  best  growing  seasons  and 
most  abundant  crop  yields. 

The  last  and  most  recent  census  gives 
the  farm  population  as  about  26,000,000 
hut  classifies  all  people  living  in  villages 
of  less  than  a  thousand  as  farmers.  We 
have  10  such  villages  in  this  county  with 
a  combined  population  of  about  9,000,  not 
one  of  whom  is  a  farmer,  so  the  census 
figures  are  misleading  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  real  farmers.  Actually 
not  over  20  per  cent  of  our  people  are 
farmers,  yet  the  last  fewT  years  our  ears 
have  been  bombarded  with  a  great  and 
ever  increasing  cry  of  surplus  food  crops. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  overproduction 
hut  there  is  a  very  real  problem  of  un¬ 
der  consumption.  Just  common  horse 
sense  teaches  that  increasing  the  price  of 
any  one  food  product  reduces  consump¬ 
tion  as  so  many  people  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  it.  When  butter  is  60  cents 
a  pound  the  sale  of  oleo  increases ;  when 
pork  chops  reach  30  cents  a  pound  people 
no  longer  buy  them ;  when  bacon  reaches 
35  cents  a  pound  we  eat  breakfast  with¬ 
out  rashers  of  bacon.  Exactly  the  same 
rule  holds  good  with  clothing.  When 
overalls  are  50  cents  we  Duy  new  ones, 
when  they  reach  $2,  we  patch  up  the  old 
ones  and,  if  people  do  not  buy  factory 
products,  factory  wheels  cannot  turn  and 
men  are  laid  off. 

When  clothing  was  high  some  years 
ago,  grapes  sold  at  75  cents  a  jumbo 
basket.  Now  they  sell  at  21  cents,  and 
the  basket  costs  more.  Then  wheat  was 
$2.10  a  bushel,  now  it  is  97  cents ;  then 
hogs  sold  at  15  cents,  now  they  are  six 
cents.  The  butterfat  was  52  cents  per 
pound,  now  it  is  22  cents. 

A  sudden  shower  falls  and  Kenny  runs 
home  from  the  cornfield  where  he  is 
shucking  corn  for  a  neighbor.  Our  Hub¬ 
bard  squashes,  grown  from  the  seed  sent 
me  by  my  blind  farmer  friend  in  Rhode 
Island,  grew  nicely  but  the  drought  made 
them  small.  However  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  so  we  shall  have  some  to  eat. 
Spotted  beans  turned  out  extra  well,  as 
rains  came  just  at  blossoming  time  and 
they  grew  like  weeds  and  yielded  an 
abundance  of  pods.  We  pick  the  green 
pods  left  and  shell  them  for  bean  stew 
cooked  with  pig  hocks,  the  only  kind  of 
fresh  pork  I  can  afford  to  buy,  since 
hogs  or  rather  butcher  shop  hogs,  took 
a  sky-ride.  We  shall  have  plenty  to 
shell  for  Winter  use.  We  have  the 
small  white  bush  Limas,  and  they  yielded 
quite  well  but  were  caught  by  the 
drought.  After  rains  came  they  made  a 
second  crop  hut  they  did  not  ripen  be¬ 
fore  frost. 

Our  new  Bossy  is  the  best  cow  we  have 
ever  had,  giving  lots  of  milk  right  now 
and  coming  fresh  early  in  January.  We 
have  had  our  regular  spell  of  getting  the 
young  chickens  to  forsake  the  trees  for 
the  henhouse  but  that  is  about  over.  All 
is  well  on  Long  Acres.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Fall  Plowing 

When  the  silo  is  filled,  the  corn  in  the 
crib  and  the  rush  of  harvesting  operations 
over,  there  is  ample  time  for  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  Fall  plowing  before  the 
ground  freezes  for  the  Winter.  Turning 
the  ground  over  in  the  Fall,  accomplishes 
much  in  the  way  of  weed  control.  Quack 
grass  roots  which  are  exposed  to  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  Winter  weather 
have  far  less  chance  of  developing,  than 
roots  that  are  left  undisturbed  until 
Spring.  The  seeds  of  many  common 
weeds,  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  first 
inch  of  top  soil,  will  he  killed  if  turned 
under  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches. 

Deep  Fall  plowing  will  do  much  to  con¬ 
trol  many  of  the  most  troublesome  insect 
pests — notably  the  corn  borer  and  white 
grub.  Such  plowing  turns  the  borer  un¬ 
der  to  a  depth  where  the  moth  cannot 
reach  the  surface  and  turns  the  white 
grub  up  to  the  surface  where  it  is  killed 
by  the  freezing  of  Winter. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 
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Recollections  of  New  England  Childhood 


One  of  the  most  vivid  of  my  early 
memories  brings  back  a  bit  of  typically 
unconscious  naughtiness  that  I  after¬ 
ward  shrank  from  hearing  described  to 
friends  as  “that  time  the  children  ran 
away !”  For  it  had  never  so  much  as  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  run  away.  As  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  sister  who  so  trustingly  and  loyally 
followed  my  lead,  she  bore  upon  her 
tender  conscience  an  even  less  weight  of 
crime ! 

We  had  set  out  late  in  the  afternoon 
“to  meet  papa,”  as  many  a  time  before, 
and  so  entirely  without  premeditation 
that  we  never  thought  to  ask  mamma 
first !  Rambling  happily  on  and  on, 
never  doubting  that  he  must  appear 
around  the  next  turn  of  the  familiar 
mountain  road,  we  suddenly  discovered 
ourselves  in  plain  view  of  the  picturesque 
but  rather  grimy  village  of  Copake  Iron 
Works,  three  miles  from  home.  Still  no 
consoling  glimpse  of  a  dusty  farm  rig  and 
slight  figure  plodding  behind  his  team  up 
the  steepest  pitches,  as  was  his  humane 
habit. 

We  stopped  to  rest,  at  last,  under  a 
wide-spreading  oak  —  suddenly  tired, 
thirsty  and  disappointed.  Unthinkable  to 
turn  back — to  toil  painfully  up  the  long 
ascent  down  which  we  had  so  thought¬ 
lessly  scrambled  !  Fortunately,  we  knew 
at  least  one  house  near  at  hand  where 
we  might  count  upon  a  welcome. 

Recalling  certain  crisp  white  frocks 
and  gay  sashes  reserved  for  church  and 
visiting,  we  glanced  down  at  our  none  too 
fresh  long-sleeved  pinafores  with  sudden 
misgiving.  Then  one  of  us  had  the  naive 
inspiration  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies 
with  garlands  of  wild  flowers !  Fancy 
the  surprise  of  our  kind  friends  when  two 
hot  and  tumbled  and  abashed  little  girls 
appeared  on  foot,  wearing  wilted  wreaths 
of  daisies  and  buttercups  by  way  of  im¬ 
promptu  preparation  for  an  unscheduled 
call ! 

Meantime,  our  father  had  reached  home 
by  another  route,  and  both  parents  were 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  our  unexplained 
and  unprecedented  disappearance. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  near  sunset 
when  the  two  small  vagabonds,  suitably 
refreshed  and  comforted,  set  out  in  the 
inevitable  livery  stable  rig  on  their  tri¬ 
umphal  progress  up  the  mountain.  We 
met  my  father  half-way,  riding  one  of 
the  farm  horses,  and  I  can  still  see  the 
flash  of  pure  joy  transforming  his  anxious 
face.  We  listened  in  silence,  suddenly 
self-convicted  to  his  tale  of  neighbors 
and  hired  men  hastily  recruited  and  set  to 
scour  the  country  in  different  directions. 
A  little  further  on  mother  followed  on 
foot,  hatless,  and  bathed  in  tears !  So 
deep  was  their  thankfulness  for  our  safe 
return  that  I  cannot  remember  being 
scolded  at  all — only  hugged  and  cried 
over  and  put  tenderly  to  bed. 

Whenever  I  chance  upon  one  of  those 
extremely  modern  autobiographies  which 
vents  at  length  the  smothered  resent¬ 
ment  and  rebellion  of  a  bullied  and  op¬ 
pressed  childhood,  I  glow  afresh  with 
gratitude  to  parents  long  under  the  sod. 

My  father  was  a  notably  tender-heart¬ 
ed  man.  If  ever  he  hurt  my  feelings  in 
any  way,  1  can't  now  recall  the  incident, 
and  no  trouble  was  too  much  to  give  me 
pleasure.  Once,  when  I  had  been  inex¬ 
cusably  rude,  he  withheld  my  share  in  a 
dish  of  the  homemade  sweets  he  loved  to 
prepare  with  his  own  hands,  until  I 
should  see  fit  to  apologize.  I  came  to 
myself  shortly  and  said  I  was  sorry,  but 
pride  would  not  allow  me  to  partake  of 
the  eagerly  offered  bonbons,  lest  they 
seem  to  have  provided  a  motive  for  re¬ 
pentance.  This  was  most  ungracious  of 
me,  and  to  him,  I  am  sure,  a  real  dis¬ 
appointment. 

I  wonder  how  many  men  would  have 
released,  as  he  did  once,  a  rat  caught  in 
a  trap,  after  prolonged  trespassing  upon 
our  choice  store  of  home-cured  meats. 
When  the  furious  small  captive  was  held 
up  before  us  all  in  triumph,  I  burst  into 
a  passion  of  grief — and  I  was  not  a 
demonstrative  child. 

“Let  him  go,  oh,  please,  please,”  I 
cried.  “He  can  have  all  my  ham !” 

My  father  listened  and  let  him  go,  for 
which  simple  act  I  am  still  grateful, 
after  some  CO  years! 

The  rare  humiliations  that  fell  to  my 
lot  are  remembered  with  equal  vividness. 
I  could  have  been  no  older  than  five  or  six 
when  one  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
repeat,  parrot-like,  in  the  kitchen,  a  good 
round  oath  inadvertently  let  fall  by  one 
of  the  hired  men.  Mary,  our  Irish  cook, 
was  shocked.  Her  prim,  horrified  protest 
stimulated  me  to  say  the  bad  words  over 
and  again  in  glee.  At  this  moment, 
mother  appeared !  The  look  of  amazed 
distress  on  that  beloved  face  was  quite 
another  thing  from  Mary's  funny,  pursed- 
up  lips,  and  I  was  instantly  dissolved  in 
tears.  By  way  of  clinching  the  lesson,  I 
was  shut  up  alone  in  my  own  room  to 
meditate,  as  it  seemed  for  hours,  upon 
my  unspeakable  disgrace ! 

Several  years  later,  we  were  enjoying 
the  unusual  treat  of  a  visit  from  a  girl 
cousin  of  about  my  own  age.  My  god¬ 
father,  a  rather  strait-laced  and  over- 
precise  New  York  lawyer,  was  staying 
with  us  at  the  time.  He  was  uniformly 
kind  and  attentive  to  us  children,  though 
a  bachelor,  and  on  the  particular  day  I 
have  in  mind  had  taken  the  three  of  us 
to  fish  in  the  brook  that  rippled  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  meadows.  Unfortunately, 


however,  there  were  but  two  rods  among 
the  three. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  E.  in  his  magistral 
fashion,  after  we  had  stopped  at  promis¬ 
ing  pool  and  the  hooks  had  been  duly 
baited  with  fat  worms  from  the  garden 
— “now,  children,  Laura  must  have  the 
best  pole,  of  course,  since  she’s  company. 
You  two  may  take  turns  with  the  other. 
(He  glanced  measuringly  at  our  hot, 
eager  faces.)  “The  less  unselfish  first!” 

I  was  too  indignant  to  speak.  But  the 
dear  little  sister  lost  not  an  instant  in 
raising  her  voice  in  the  most  spontaneous 
and  disinterested  of  protests.  It  wasn't 
fair,  she  cried;  of  course,  the  eldest  ought 
to  come  first !  My  godfather  handed  me 
the  pole  without  a  word,  but  with  what 
I  took  to  be  a  highly  significant  smile. 
Reluctantly  I  accepted  it — glumly  I  cast 
the  hook — every  bit  of  pleasure  gone  fi‘om 
the  anticipated  sport !  I  fancied  myself 
forever  pilloried  as  the  selfish  one  of  the 
two. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  Sky  Farm 
cottage  marked  the  end  of  a  long,  lonely 
upward  pull  of  two  full  miles  from  “the 
Hollow,”  passing  strangers  were  apt  to 


draw  rein  on  one  pretext  or  another — to 
inquire  the  road,  or  to  ask  for  a  drink  of 
water  or  a  few  flowers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  picturesque  vine-covered  cot  pro¬ 
voked  some  friendly  curiosity,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  a  closer  view  of  the  inmates,  but 
if  curiosity  were  not  too  flagrant,  we  did 
not  resent  or  even  suspect  it.  Bashfully 
we  handed  up  great  bunches  of  glowing 
nasturtiums  or  rosy  asters,  while  our 
father  would  often  hurry  into  the  cool 
cellar  for  a  pitcher  of  creamy  milk  to  sup¬ 
plement  one  of  water  fresh  from  the  well. 
It  happened  once  that  our  bishop,  driving 
over  the  mountain,  paused  at  our  home 
on  a  day  when  both  mother  and  father 
were  off  to  town.  To  me,  as  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  fell  the  duty  of  greeting  this  hon¬ 
ored  guest — a  task  performed  with  much 
inward  trembling,  for  I  was  shy  of  all 
visitors.  Now  and  then,  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  hide  behind  the  chintz  bed-cur¬ 
tains  in  our  little  downstairs  chamber 
and  listen  guiltly  to  mother  conversing 
amiably  with  a  party  of  callers. 

“I'm  so  sorry,”  she  would  apologize, 
when  I  had  been  asked  for.  “I  can't  rind 
Elaine  anywhere!  No  doubt  she  is  off 
with  a  book  to  her  beloved  woods.” 

How  I  wished  that  they  would  go ! — 
for  I  was  cramped  and  half  smothered 
in  my  nook.  But  they  had  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  breezy  north  piazza,  with 
the  glass  door  wide  open,  and  my  re¬ 
treat  was  cut  off. 

To  return  to  the  bishop’s  call,  on  that 
occasion  there  was  no  escape.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  in  dread  of  being  cate¬ 
chized  on  “my  duty  to  myself,  and  my 
duty  to  my  neighbor,”  as  set  forth  in  the 
Prayer  Book !  Moreover,  it  was  high 
noon  of  a  Summer's  day,  and  only  a 
plain  cold  lunch  in  readiness.  While  I 
hesitated  and  agonized,  a  troubled  little 
girl  in  cotton  frock  and  long  braid,  the 
dear,  gentle  old  man  asked  quite  simply 
if  he  might  have  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk.  He  was  thirsty  and  tired,  and  this 
was,  he  assured  me,  a  favorite  dish. 
Greatly  relieved,  I  set  out  exactly  what 
he  required.  For  surely  a  bishop  may 
be  taken  at  his  word  ! 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  child  who  has 
never  known  real,  heart-warming  inti¬ 


macy  with  a  grandparent  or  two.  Moth¬ 
er’s  mother,  a  frail,  exquisitely  patient 
and  serene  old  lady,  lived  with  us  from 
the  time  I  was  seven  until  her  death  in 
1878.  Instinctively  we  ran  to  her  for 
comfort  in  any  kind  of  hurt  and  hung 
about  the  wheel-chair  in  which  she  passed 
those  last  years  of  a  painful  invalidism. 
Left  a  widow  in  middle  life  with  a  large 
family  and  narrow  means,  a  naturally 
strong,  happy  nature  had  been  refined 
and  disciplined  into  rare  loveliness,  and 
from  the  delicate  features  and  expressive 
blue  eyes  there  still  rayed  forth  indomi¬ 
table  courage  and  charm. 

Born,  like  Emerson,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
eventful  nineteenth  century,  grandmother 
had  lived  through  three  wars,  and  cul¬ 
tural  changes  even  more  tremendous  than 
war.  She  had  removed  from  rural  Con¬ 
necticut  and  its  primitive  conditions  to  a 
New  York  city,  which  looks  to  us  now 
like  a  great,  overgrown  village  at  that 
time  with  its  gas  and  horse-cars.  Her 
own  grandmother — probably  a  Tory  sym¬ 
pathizer,  as  were  most  of  the  aristocrats 
— had  vivid  memories  of  the  Revolution, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  tales  she  told  me  as 
it  had  been  told  to  her  when  a  child  ! 

In  the  middle  of  a  certain  dark  night, 
grandmother’s  grandmother  was  aroused 
by  a  faint,  persistent  tapping  at  her  door. 
It  chanced  that  her  husband  was  from 
home  and  she  alone  with  young  children 


in  a  secluded  country  neighborhood. 
Nevertheless,  she  got  up  and  unbarred  the 
door  to  a  shivering,  fantastic  figure  — • 
much  like  that  of  an  immense,  half- 
plucked  fowl !  It  seemed  that  the  rash 
young  son  of  a  neighbor  had  been  caught 
by  indignant  patriots,  stripped,  tarred  and 
feathered.  I  am  still  mindful  of  the 
thrill  with  which  I  listened  to  the  in¬ 
triguing  details — how  the  brave  matron 
drew  him  quickly  within  and  again  bolt¬ 
ed  the  door — how  she  got  out  her  largest 
washtub,  built  up  the  fire  in  the  kitchen 
fireplace,  heated  water  in  the  great  cop¬ 
per  kettles  and  fetched  from  the  cellar  a 
bag  of  fresh  butter  and  another  of  soft 
soap.  She  first  greased,  then  soaked,  and 
finally  scrubbed  the  forlorn  boy,  passing 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  removing  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  humiliation  and  setting  him 
on  the  road  to  safety  just  before  the 
dawn. 

My  father's  father  was  born  of  old 
Puritan  stock  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  My  great-grandfather,  as  a 
drummer  boy  of  some  16  years,  saved  his 
life  and  posterity  by  the  happy  chance  of 
absence  on  furlough  upon  that  tragic  day 
in  which  every  soldier  remaining  in  the 
fort  was  massacred  by  Indian  allies  of 
the  British. 

Chester  Goodale  the  second  lived  to  a 
bale  old  age  in  the  pleasant  village  home¬ 
stead  built  for  his  bride  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  five  miles  from  our  Sky  Farm. 
The  site,  a  gently  sloping  field  beside  a 
clear,  running  brook,  had  been  a  widow 
woman's  goose  pasture.  It  is  related  that 
a  neighbor  rated  her  soundly  for  bargain¬ 
ing  with  this  unknown  young  man.  “He'll 
never  in  this  world  be  able  to  pay  you  !” 
quoth  this  skeptic !  Grandfather  was  a 
homespun  citizen  of  sterling  character — ■ 
shrewd,  simple,  kindly  and  of  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity.  Laying  the  foundations 
of  a  modest  fortune  in  leather  and  hides, 
he  later  owned  valuable  marble  quarries 
and  several  thriving  farms.  He  was  still 
active  in  business  at  the  time  I  best  re¬ 
member  him,  though  well  into  the  eight¬ 
ies,  and  was  accustomed  to  drive  his 
light  buggy  up  the  mountain  about  once  a 
week  in  pleasant  weather.  We  children 
rejoiced  to  greet  the  smiling  patriarch 


and  were  invariably  presented  with  cer¬ 
tain  hard  and  exceedingly  strong  pepper¬ 
mint  lozenges,  which  lie  carried  in  his 
pocket  much  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  carries 
new  dimes !  I  can  still  feel  his  quick  hug 
and  the  touch  of  a  prickly  old  cheek. 
One  of  his  stories  was  of  the  grouchy 
neighbor  who  had  discovered  him  briskly 
at  work,  setting  out  a  new  apple  orchard, 
when  well  past  threescore  and  ten. 

“What’s  the  use?”  complained  the 
cynic.  “Neither  you  nor  me  will  live  to 
eat  any  of  those  apples.” 

“If  we  don’t,  our  children  will,”  wTas 
the  philosophic  response.  Grandfather 
would  add.  with  a  twinkle,  that  he’d  beer 
enjoying  fruit  from  those  very  trees  for 
several  seasons  !  A  bowl  of  baked  sweet 
apples  and  milk  at  early  bedtime  was  a 
truly  pastoral  taste  of  his  that  crystal¬ 
lized  into  a  habit. 

In  the  cheerful,  remodeled  dwelling 
where  his  youngest  daughter  still  rules, 
there  hang  today  a  pair  of  oil  paintings 
of  the  young  couple  in  about  the  year 
1825,  done  by  a  peripatetic  artist  of  no 
mean  ability.  Grandfather’s  erect  throat 
is  swathed  in  the  severe  black  neckcloth 
he  affected,  and  never  discarded.  A  fine 
lace  cap  and  fichu  frame  grandmother’s 
delicate,  serious  features. 

It  seems  that  he  wTas  never  over-pleased 
with  his  own  portrait  and  banished  both 
to  the  attic,  to  languish  there  for  many 
a  year.  When  the  wife  of  his  youth  was 
gone  and  himself  near  the  end,  this 
daughter  rescued  them,  caused  them  to  be 
framed  and  hung  in  the  old  man’s  bed¬ 
room  off  the  family  sitting-room.  His 
eyes  were  often  seen  to  dwell  wistfully 
upon  the  demure  girlish  presentment  of 
“she  that  was  my  wife.”  But  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  admit  that  the  sober 
young  man  with  the  firm,  clipped  mouth, 
clean-shaven  in  a  day  of  beards,  and  the 
high,  sloping  forehead,  much  resembled 
himself ! 

Emphatically  what  we  now  term  a 
realist,  with  both  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground,  grandfather  had  been  known  to 
meet  the  prevailing  Calvinistic  theology 
with  the  pungent  comment,  “Some  folks 
talk  about  Heaven  as  though  they’d  been 
there !”  Yet  he,  too,  had  his  moments 
of  pure  sentiment.  He  loved  to  take 
one  of  us  little  girls  confidentially  aside, 
and  pluck  from  a  corner  of  a  fat,  shabby 
pocketbook  a  well-worn  scrap  of  paper. 
It  bore  in  his  own  cramped  characters 
an  acrostic  composed  many  years  before 
on  the  cherished  name  of  Sophia. 

“Seizing  with  pleasure  this  moment  so 
fair, 

Observing  with  rapture  your  excellence 
rare, 

Petition  in  love  that  you  will  be  my 
bride. 

Hymen  most  quickly  these  bonds  shall 
unite ; 

In  anticipating  this  pleasure  I  hope  to  be 
right, 

And  with  your  acquiesence,  would  tarry 
this  night.” 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  20-22. — Maine  State  Pomological 
Society,  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Maine  Seed  Improvement  Association, 
Maine  State  Flower  Show  and  Maine 
State  Boys'  and  Girls’  Clubs,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  1.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Fanciers’  Association,  29th  annual  poul¬ 
try  show.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2. — Westchester  County, 
N.  Y'.,  Poultry  Association  show.  Countv 
Center,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  Chas.  if. 
Chapman,  secretary,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  1-2. — Pet  stock  show,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Nun  Club.  Community 
Hall.  339  Broad  Ave.,  Palisades  Park, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pec.  4.  —  Annual  meeting,  National 
Dairy  Union.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  10-12. — American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  16th  annual  meeting,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Annual  Meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12-16. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y..  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Cornwall.  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Dec.  13-14. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Annual  Meeting  Woman’s  Club 
Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn.  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  1-5,  1935. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
in  Mechanics  Bldg.  Secretary.  Theodore 
L.  Storer,  327  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-12. — The  New  York  Show,  New 
York  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Fourteenth  Street  Ar¬ 
mory,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nues,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association,  annual  meeting.  New 
Auditorium.  Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary, 
Win.  R.  Cole,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst. 

Jan.  15-16. — New  York  State  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Meeting,  Hotel  Ten  Eyck, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Meeting,  Exposition  Grounds,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-25. — Nineteenth  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  2S-30. — Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Colunlbus,  O. 

Feb.  11-16. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y, 
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to  get  a  high  grade 
spotting  and 

observation  telescope  at 
a  few  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Built  'from  Wollen- 
sak  periscopes  by  Du- 
Maurier  master  crafts- 
1  men  to  BuMaurier  Stand¬ 
ards.  An  optical  job  done 
right  by  optical  experts. 
Larger  lenses,  stronger,  great¬ 
er  light  than  standard  tele¬ 
scopes  selling  for  much  more. 
A  wonderful  all  around  glass. 
Only  21-in.  long.  Not  many 
left  and  they  are  going  fast. 
Order  now  at  $7.95  postpaid. 
C.  O.  B.  $1  deposit  plus  few 
cents  postage  and  charges, 
iloney-baok  guarantee. 

FREE  CATALOG:  Everything  in 
binoculars,  telescopes,  field  glasses, 
eta  Largest  assortment  in  America. 


DuMaurier  Co.,  Dept.  5311, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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f  'Bvy'Direct 

\from  Wholesalers 

GILLI  ES 

DINNER.  BLEND 


A  rich,  delicious  coffee — 
the  utmost  in  quality — 
with  a  flavor  that,  will  sat¬ 
isfy  every  member  of  the  fami- 
ily  and  please  your  guests. 

To  make  more  new  friends 
quickly,  we  offer  5  lbs.  of 
our  Special  Dinner  Blend 
Coffee  for  only  $1.25  post¬ 
paid.  Bean  or  Ground.  Offer 
expires  December  10th. 

Order  today — be  prepared 
for  the  Holidays.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  nearly  100  years  is 
your  guarantee  of  complete 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  special 
price  list. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

237  WASHINGTON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
.  New  Lower  Prices. 

Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
■  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
J  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
retc.  This  valuable  Book  isFnEE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
counon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  26  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Tomato 

Large,  smooth,  heavy; 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
solid,  luscious  tiesh;  red. 
Full-size  wo  vlant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Maule’ s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
347  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


<iP&Btjrpee’s  Giant  Zinnias 


mp  4  Pkts  for  IO{ 


Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 

Burpee’s  Guaranteed  Seeds.  4  Giant 
Zinnias,  one  regular  full-size  packet  each  (value  40e) 
sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s  Garden  Book 
FREE.  Write  today  for  this  valuable  Garden  Book. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  979  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
.Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
i  varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Rotes  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 

m Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
Tells  How.  Describes 
Catskill,  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax,  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  New  Varieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Main  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


1  Sr  CUDITDC  plant  now.  Circular. 

llibCu  tx  011  11 U Dl)  fass  Nurseries,  liansiv)  I 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  from  Vermont 


The  harvests  are  gathered  and  stored. 
In  spite  of  a  very  dry  season,  most  crops 
were  as  good  as  usual ;  our  barn  is  full 
to  overflowing  with  hay,  there  is  ripe 
corn,  and  vegetables  yielded  well,  for  the 
most  part.  The  extreme  dryness  is  shown, 
however,  in  our  lack  of  water,  for  our 
spring  has  not  filled  as  yet  even  with 
Fall  rains.  I  am  very  tired  of  pails  of 
water  standing  around  in  the  kitchen, 
and  how  I  shall  enjoy  washing  my  hands 
under  a  faucet  again !  The  water  has 
always  come  back  before  Winter,  so  we 
expect  it  will  this  year.  If  it  doesn’t,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  hitch  onto  a  spring  high 
up  above  us.  In  our  club’s  reports,  there 
was  one  on  “Home  Improvements.”  When 
the  question  was  asked  “How  many 
have  had  water  brought  into  their  kitch¬ 
ens?”  I  answered  “I  have,  and  my  men 
have  brought  it  in.”  No  score,  however. 

There  are  four  club  affairs  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  since  the  last  “Gleanings.” 
In  July  a  neighboring  club  seven  miles 
away  met  with  us.  We  had  a  covered 
dish  dinner  and  in  the  afternoon  favorite 
recipes  were  exchanged.  It  is  a  safe 
guess  that  many  husbands  were  tasting 
something  new  the  next  day  and  realized 
their  wives  had  been  to  a  club  meeting. 
Last  month  we  were  invited  to  meet  with 
this  club  for  our  millinery  meeting.  A 
buffet  dinner  of  vegetable  hash,  cabbage 
salad,  rolls,  relish,  pumpkin  pie,  cheese 
and  coffee  was  served.  If  anybody  went 
to  this  meeting  with  the  blues,  I  am  sure 
they  didn’t  take  them  home. 

In  August  two  clubs  that  had  enter¬ 
tained  us  a  year  before,  came  to  us.  The 
dinner  was  eaten  on  the  lawn  at  tables. 
In  the  afternoon,  each  of  the  three  groups 
furnished  two  numbers  toward  a  program, 
and  games  were  played  on  the  lawn.  I 
remember  in  particular  the  games.  One 
was  “Forty  Ways  of  Getting  There.” 
Ever  played  it?  Another  was  demon¬ 
strating  all  possible  uses  of  a  blanket. 
The  County  Finish-Up  Meeting  is  always 
in  October.  At  the  last  minute  six  of  us 
decided  to  go  it.  Geographically,  we  are 
unfortunately  located,  for  we  are  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  our  coun¬ 
ty,  and  have  to  travel  over  50  miles  to 
get  to  the  “central”  place.  All  of  which 
means,  as  you  see,  that  it  is  quite  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  to  these  meetings.  The  after¬ 
noon  program  consists  of  reports  of  each 
club  for  the  year,  stunts  and  singing.  It 
is  inspiring  to  see  a  group  of  175  rural 
women  and  to  hear  the  reports,  for  then 
we  can  se  the  significance  of  our  work, 
which  sometimes  seems  hardly  worth 
while  as  carried  out  in  our  own  small 
group.  After  the  program  games  until 
supper.  The  menu  for  the  supper  is  sent 
to  each  club,  and  the  delegates  take 
enough  for  their  own  number.  This  has 
worked  out  as  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  feeding  such  a  large  number 
of  persons.  After  supper  there  is  a  short 
program,  then  games  and  dancing  until 
10 :30,  when  a  candle-lighting  service 
closes  the  day’s  activities.  One  feature 
of  this  year's  meeting  was  a  canning  con¬ 
test,  several  contributions  to  which  we 
carried  wTitli  us.  Very  proud  were  we, 
when  the  name  of  one  of  our  members 
was  read  off  as  the  fourth  prize  winner. 
I  drove  the  last  stretch  to  home  alone  at 
1.30  A.  M.  The  heat  of  the  house  was 
very  welcome,  for  it  was  a  cold,  cold 
night.  I  went  to  sleep  thinking  “Yes, 
we'll  carry  on  another  year  in  spite  of 
those  tiresome  reports,”  (not  referring, 
however,  to  the  reports  we  listened  to). 

Grange  work  has  continued  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Summer  was  my  attendance  at  the  New 
England  Lecturers’  Conference.  We  had 
hoped  to  get  to  Hartford  to  take  the 
seventh  degree,  but  we  see  now  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is.  As  we  wTere  buoyed  up  by 
the  hope  of  going  this  year,  so  now  that 
that  hope  cannot  be  realized,  we  are 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  we  will  live 
until  the  national  session  comes  near  us 
again. 

Though  I  am  not  very  keen  over  poli¬ 
tics,  of  course  I  did  my  duty  and  voted. 
Our  town  must  have  had  the  closest  vote, 
for  our  town  representative  won  over  his 
opponent  by  one  vote.  “Won  by  one” 
might  be  his  epitaph. 

The  milk  inspector  from  Boston  has 
been  around.  Everything  all  right  here 


except  the  milking  stool !  Its  lines  are  not 
good  and  it  needs  sterilizing.  l~es,  sir, 
we  will  see  to  it.  Do  genealogies  interest 
you?  As  a  rule,  they  don't  interest  me, 
but  I  did  prick  up  my  ears  a  little  when 
I  read  that  my  ancestor,  Susan  North 
Martin,  was  hanged  as  a  witch  in  1029. 
That  repaid  me  for  the  work  of  sending 
dry  data  to  the  compiler  of  my  family 
genealogy. 

Who  says  that  color  doesn't  make  a 
difference?  A  neighbor's  kitchen  has 
been  done  over  in  cream  and  green.  It 
had  been  for  years  dark  green  and  gray. 
Can  you  imagine  why  anyone  should 
choose  dark  green  for  a  ceiling?  I  sup¬ 
pose  because  it  wouldn't  show  the  dust. 
Of  course  it  was  put  on  way  back  when 
no  one  thought  of  color  in  the  way  we 
now  do. 

To  all  appearances  we  have  taken  as  a 
family  slogan,  “A  cat  for  every  lap.”  We 
have  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  since  we 
were  married,  watching  a  family  of  kit¬ 
tens  grow  up.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
with  a  large  house  cat  and  three  half- 
grown  kittens  (the  mother  cat  is  no 
more).  We  know  three  are  too  many, 
but  we  cannot  spare  any.  Peter  looks  so 
much  like  our  beloved  Teedle  Um  that  we 
must  keep  him  to  fill  his  place  (and  it  is 
a  lot  to  live  up  to).  The  yellow  and 
white  one  is  such  a  grand  singer,  we 
want  him.  Daisy  is  Hilda’s  favorite,  and 
there  you  are.  What  with  the  cat  hole 
and  everything,  I  think  they  must  be  the 
happiest  kittens  in  the  country.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  one  that  sings  so  loud,  Betty 
said  one  day,  “Butterball  sings  like  an 
airplane.” 

If  any  of  you  are  so  “nice”  you  can¬ 
not  talk  or  read  of  slips  made  from  bags, 
just  skip  over  this  paragraph.  One  an 
aunt  of  mine  made  is  so  laughable  that  it 
is  worth  hearing  about.  Of  course  she 
washed  the  bags  and  tried  to  get  out  all 
the  lettering.  However,  on  the  front  of 
the  slip  can  be  seen  “Scratch”  and  on 
the  back  “Minimum  weight.”  Now  this 
is  particularly  funny  because  this  lady 
has  eczema,  therefore  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  “scratch”  and  she  is  as  slim  as 
anyone  could  be,  therefore  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  “minimum  weight.”  How  she 
laughed  in  telling  us  of  it.  So  long  as 
we  laugh,  all  is  well,  but  when  we  can¬ 
not  laugh  off  some  of  these  humiliating 
circumstances,  the  situation  may  easily 
become  rather  tragic. 

Did  you  ask  if  I  have  my  Fall  sewing 
done?  Well,  when  I  get  three  coats,  four 
sets  of  sleeping  garments,  two  house 
dresses,  one  school  dress,  three  blouses 
and  three  children’s  church  dresses  made 
I  can  say  I  am  nearly  through.  Which 
makes  me  think  I  must  make  out  a  new 
list  of  “extras”  and  hang  it  up. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 

jNew  Director  of  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry 

Barent  D.  Van  Buren,  director  of  N. 
Y.  State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has 
resigned,  after  34  years  connection  with 
the  Bureau,  which  he  served  as  inspector, 
assistant  chief,  assistant  director  and  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  is  well  known  to  all  of 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State 
as  particularly  wTeil  informed  in  these 
lines,  and  progressive.  After  retirement 
December  1  he  plans  to  devote  himself  to 
cultivation  of  his  orchard  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens  on  his  farm  near  Kinderhook  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road  in  Columbia  County, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Buren  reside.  He 
also  will  experiment  in  growing  unusual 
flowers. 

A.  B.  Buchholz,  for  17  years  County 
Agricultural  Agent  of  the  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau,  widely  known  as 
an  expert  on  nursery,  fruit  and  general 
farm  matters  in  the  State,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  to  succeed  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Mr.  Buchholz  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  attended  the  public 
and  high  schools  in  that  city.  Graduated 
as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Hobart  College, 
he  received  a  Master  of  Science  of  Agri¬ 
culture  degree  at  Cornell  University 
where  he  specialized  in  pomology  and 
plant  pathology  and  also  received  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Cornell,  spe¬ 
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cializing  in  pomology,  plant  pathology 
and  entomology.  He  was  student  as¬ 
sistant  in  biology  at  Hobart  and  gradu¬ 
ate  student  assistant  in  pomology,  en¬ 
tomology  and  biology  at  Cornell. 

His  experience  on  nursery,  fruit  and 
general  farms  was  gained  mostly  in  On¬ 
tario  and  Seneca  counties.  He  was  nur¬ 
sery  insepetor,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  from  1911  to  1917  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  and  later  was  in  charge 
of  territory  in  Western  New  York  with 
headquarters  at  Albion. 

He  was  appointed  Columbia  County 
Agricultural  Agent  in  1918  and  in  length 
of  service  is  one  of  the  oldest  county 
agricultural  agents  in  the  State. 


News  from  Northern  Ohio 

The  accumulated  deficiency  of  rainfall, 
for  Northern  Ohio  since  January  1  is  just 
about  10  inches.  The  deficiency  for  Oc¬ 
tober  was  two  inches,  but  September  was 
just  about  normal,  which  permitted  the 
sowing  of  wheat  in  good  condition,  and 
it  came  up  well.  Less  than  the  usual 
acreage  was  sown  in  this  locality.  Con¬ 
siderable  rye  was  sown  for  cover  crop. 
More  rye  is  being  sown  each  year  for 
this  purpose. 

We  have  a  21/k-acre  field  that  was  sown 
late  in  August  to  rye  and  vetch.  The 
vetch  was  inoculated  just  before  sowing. 
There  was  a  good  rain  at  that  time  and 
it  came  up  promptly.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  mat  of  green  there  is  on  the  field 
now.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  where  a 
foot  can  be  put  on  bare  ground.  The 
roots  of  the  vetch  are  full  of  nodules.  It 
is  likely  that  the  rye  is  infested  with 
the  eggs  of  the  fly  on  account  of  it  being 
sown  so  early,  but  the  soil  is  a  nice  sandy 
loam  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  plowed 
early  next  April  before  the  flies  emerge. 
This  is  our  first  experience  with  vetch, 
but  from  the  present  outlook  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  Rye  alone  may  be  sown  un¬ 
til  late  October,  but  the  vetch  should  be 
sown  before  September,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  Fall  growth. 

October  pastures  were  better  than 
June  this  year.  There  was  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  corn  crop.  The  early  plowed 
fields  were  by  far  the  best.  In  spite  of 
there  being  no  rain  from  April  to  June 
12,  the  corn  on  early  plowed  fields  came 
up  promptly  and  suffered  little  until  rain 
came.  In  most  of  the  late  plowed  fields 
the  corn  came  up  in  spots  or  not  at  all 
until  the  June  rains  came ;  the  result  was 
an  uneven  and  poor  yield.  Never  in  my 
memory  has  there  been  a  year  wherein 
the  importance  and  benefit  of  early  plow¬ 
ing  for  Spring  crops  has  been  so  marked 
as  this  year.  e.  f.  c. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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The  Lime  Reactions  of  Different  Plants 

BY  DIt.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 


Part  III. 


r  Eds. — The  term  pH.  with  number  at¬ 
tached  indicates  degree  of  acidity  or  al¬ 
kalinity.  Thus  pH  7  is  neutral ;  lower 
numbers  represent  stronger  acidity ;  and 
higher  ones  stronger  alkalinity.] 

Radish. — The  radish  will  thrive  at  pH 
4.5,  but  will  probably  do  better  with  a 
pH  of  5.5  to  6.5. 

Rape. — Should  have  the  same  pH  as 
cauliflower. 

Red-top. — This  grass  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  growth  at  pH  4.3,  but  may^  succeed 
better  at  pH  5  to  6.  "Where  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  and  Timothy  thrive,  there  is 
little  chance  that  lime  will  help  Red-top 
if  liberally  fertilized,  particularly  with 
nitrogen. 

Rhododendron. — The  native  Rhododen¬ 
dron  maximum  thrives  well  at  pH  4.5  to 
5.8.  Heavy  liming  is  injurious.  Some 
of  the  foreign  varieties  possibly  require  a 
somewhat  higher  pH  than  the  native 
plants. 

Rhubarb. — It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  pH  be  held  between  5.S  to  6.5.  The 
plants  are  seriously  injured  if  the  pH 
drops  much  below  5. 

Roses. — The  different  varieties  of  roses 
vary  considerably  in  their  response  to 
lime  but,  in  general,  a  pH  of  5.8  to  6.5  is 
indicated  as  desirable. 

Rye. — This  crop  is  affected  less  than 
oats  by  great  acidity ;  oats  less  than 
wheat,  and  wheat  less  than  barley.  Like 
wheat,  rye  is  less  subject  to  mildew  if 
grown  on  an  acid  rather  than  on  an  alka¬ 
line  soil.  Certain  French  authorities  say 
rve  is  indifferent  to  pH  values  between 
4.2  and  7.6,  yet  at  the  R.  I.  Station  the 
yield  of  grain  was  materially  lessened  by 
a  pH  value  of  4.3  to  4.5.  The  effect  on 
the  yields  of  straw  was  apparently  less 
serious.  Wessels,  at  the  Long  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  found  that  rye  grew 
well  at  a  pH  as  low  as  5.2,  however  one 
Swedish  authority  recommends  a  pH  of 
5  to  6  and  another  6  to  6.5. 

Salsify. — Should  have  the  same  pH  as 
cauliflower. 

Serradella. — This  is  an  acid-soil  plant, 
generally  reputed  to  he  injured  by  liming. 
It  will  thrive  well  at  a  pH  of  4.5,  but  a 
pH  of  5  to  5.5  might  be  better. 

Snapdragon. — This  plant  seems  to  be 
suited  by  a  pH  of  5.S  to  6.8.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  reports  that  by  its 
growth  it  makes  an  acid  soil  more  acid 
or  an  alkaline  soil  less  alkaline. 

Soy  Beans. — The  West  Virginia  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  reports  the  yields  greatly 
lessened  at  a  pH  somewhat  above  4. 
where  cow  peas  showed  little  or  no  in¬ 
jury.  At  the  R.  I.  Station,  where  the 
soil  had  a  pH  of  about  4.5,  heavy  liming 
depressed  the  yield  the  first  year,  but 
later  the  crops  responded  to  the  lime.  The 
response  was  greater  than  the  later  re¬ 
sponse  with  the  cow  pea.  German  experi¬ 
menters  assert  that  the  yields  of  Soy¬ 
beans  show  an  increase  with  increasing 
pH.  up  to  7.1  and  they  report  that  a  pH 
of  5.5  was  generally  too  acid  for  the  best 
yields.  _ 

Spinach  (Common). — Zimmerly,  of  the 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  says 
the  pH  range  for  the  best  growth  of 
spinach  has  usually  been  6.5  to  7.  but  in 
very  dry  years  the  highest  yields  were  on 
alkaline  soil.  A  pH  of  5.5  was  found  to 
be  the  lowest  permissible  limit,  and  below 
pH  5  injury  was  usually  severe.  He 
recommends  that  the  top  four  inches  of 
soil  be  brought  up  to  pH  6.5  or  higher, 
before  planting.  P.  H.  Wessels  of  the 
Long  Island  Experiment  Station  finds 
that  a  pH  of  6.3  is  the  best.  At  the  R. 
I.  Station  Hartwell  found  that  too  heavy 
liming  caused  a  chlorosis,  or  yellowing, 
of  the  plant,  a  condition  that  could  be 
corrected  only  by  applying  a  soluble  man¬ 
ganese  salt  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  plants 
as  a  spray.  According  to  Wessels,  when 
he  raised  the  pH  of  the  soil  from  5.4  to 

6.1  the  crop  of  spinach  was  increased 
139.4  per  cent. 

Spinach  (New  Zealand). — A  pH  of  5.-> 
to  6.5  is  usually  favorable,  but  at  pH  6, 
or  above,  the  greater  speed  of  nitrifica¬ 
tion  is  a  favorable  factor. 

Strawberry.  —  Waltman,  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station,  found  that  a 
pH  of  5.3  to  5.5  gave  the  best  growth 
and  yield  of  strawberries,  and  a  pH  of  3 
or  of  9  practically  prevented  their 
growth.  Extreme  acidity  was  more  quick¬ 
ly  injurious  than  extreme  alkalinity.  The 
varieties  differ  somewhat  in  their  lime  re¬ 
quirement.  At  the  Michigan  Station  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Crist  report  the  best  growth  re¬ 
sulted  at  pH  5.7  to  6.  In  sandy  soils 
high  acidity  is  more  injurious  than  in 
those  that  are  better  buffered.  At  the  K. 
I.  Station  the  yields  of  three  varieties 
were  gx-eatly  depressed  at  pH  4.3  to  4.5 
and  a  fairly  heavy  liming  increased  the 
yields  of  all  of  them.  In  North  Carolina 
in  the  strawberry  districts  the  same  thing 
has  recently  been  observed. 

Squash  (Summer). — A  pH  of  5.8  to 
6.8  has  been  suggested. 

Squash  (Hubbard). — A  pH  of  5.5  to 

6.2  suggested  for  this  crop. 

Timothy. — Its  growth  at  pH  4.5  is 
practically  impossible.  In  general  a  pH 
of  6  to  6.8  is  most  favorable. 

Tobacco. — Morgan  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  says  lime  is  not  bene¬ 
ficial  to  tobacco  until  a  pH  as  low  as  4.8 
is  reached.  Below  pH  4.2  the  plants 
were  abnormal,  perhaps  due  to  taking  up 
too  much  aluminum,  manganese  or  both. 


In  Bulletin  No.  306  of  the  same  station 
it  is  stated  that  if  the  soil  has  a  pH  rang¬ 
ing  from  5.6  down  to  5  no  lime  is  needed 
immediately,  but  on  soils  with  a  pH 
range  of  4.6  to  5,  1,000  lbs.  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  should  be  applied  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy 
use  less.  Soils  testing  below  4.6  are  said 
occasionally  to  need  twice  as  much.  The 
next  year  after  liming  the  soil  should  be 
tested  again,  and  if  necessary  more  lime 
should  be  applied.  In  case  much  more 
lime  has  been  used  on  the  soil,  for  other 
crops,  one  should  wait  until  the  pH  gets 
down  to  5.8  before  planting  tobacco.  This 
is  for  the  reason  that  on  a  soil  reacting 
much  less  acid  than  pH  5.6  there  is 
danger  that  black  root-rot  (Thielavia) 
will  develop. 

Tomato. — These  plants  can  endure  a 
rather  wide  range  of  pH  value,  but  if 
very  acid  it  need  not  be  raised  above  5.5 
to  6.2. 

Turnips. — In  Sweden,  with  a  fertilizer 
containing  muriate  of  potash,  the  pH  had 
to  he  held  above  6  in  order  to  get  the  best 
yields.  At  the  R.  I.  Station  the  yields 
were  greatly  depressed  at  a  pH  of  4.5. 
and  heavy  liming  of  such  soil  was  highly 
beneficial.  The  flat,  or  French  turnip  ap¬ 
pears  able  to  withstand  slightly  more 
acidity  than  swedes. 

Wheat. — Swedish  authorities  give  the 
allowable  limits  of  pH  for  Spring  wheat, 
from  pH  5  to  pH  7.  At  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station  wheat  seedlings 
showed  injury  if  the  pH  rose  above  6. 
however  this  was  probably  on  a  light 
soil,  perhaps  not  well  buffered.  Danger 
from  mildew  is  less  on  soils  that  ai*e 
somewhat  acid  than  on  those  that  are 
neutral  or  alkaline.  A  pH  of  4.5  was 
highly  injurious  to  wheat  at  the  R.  I. 
Station,  and  liming  was  necessary  to  its 
economic  production. 

Zinnia. — A  pH  of  5.8  to  6.5  has  been 
suggested. 


A  Weed-killing  Insect 

Some  of  your  readers  spoke  of  having 
trouble  with  small-flowered  bindweed.  We 
have  had  this  weed  with  us  for  about  20 
years  in  a  four-acre  piece  of  black  dirt, 
and  it  was  hard  to  raise  any  crops,  as  it 
twisted  around  and  smothered  everything 
growing  near  it.  This  Spring  it  came  on 
good  and  strong  as  usual,  but  about  the 
first  of  July  the  weed  was  covered  with 
thousands  of  bugs  in  appearance  like  the 
lady-bug,  only  much  longer,  about  as 
large  as  a  mature  potato  beetle.  By  the 
middle  of  August  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  life  in  this  bindweed.  The  vines  were 
dry  and  dead  and  no  leaves  to  be  seen, 
nor  has  the  vine  yet  started  to  make  new 
growth.  The  bugs  also  disappeared.  I 
saw  a  few  on  some  red-root  and  milkweed, 
but  they  did  not  trouble  any  other  cul¬ 
tivated  crop.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  bindweed  will  make  a  new  start  next 
Spring.  J.  J.  c. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

Over  450.000  different  kinds  of  insects 
are  now  known,  and  although  we  often 
suffer  grievous  loss  from  these  tiny  crea¬ 
tures.  yet  the  number  of  species  living  on 
our  cultivated  crops  and  actually  causing 
noticeable  injury  is  comparatively  small. 
One  authority  has  estimated  that  the 
known  insects  of  economic  importance  in 
the  United  States  do  not  greatly  exceed 
6,000  species.  The  question  immediately 
arises,  where  do  the  great  majority  of  this 
enormous  number  of  insects  live?  Briefly 
we  can  say  that  thousands  of  them  live 
on  wild  plants  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them 
live  in  the  soil,  hosts  of  others  find  homes 
in  streams,  ponds  and  lakes,  others  in 
dead  logs  and  similar  woody  materials, 
while  all  sorts  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  are  teeming  with  them.  Indeed,  in¬ 
sects  are  everywhere,  and  in  all  possible 
situations,  for  they  outnumber  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  all  other  animals  combined,  and 
they  must  and  do  find  homes  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  curious  situations. 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  many 
of  these  tiny  creatures  find  homes  and 
food  on  plants  which  are  in  our  way  and 
detrimental  to  our  crops — these  plants 
we  call  weeds.  This  is  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  of  nature  from  our  point  of  view, 
because  such  insects  find  food  without 
eating  our  cultivated  crops,  and  because 
the  weeds  are  more  or  less  held  in  check, 
and  in  some  notable  instances  are  killed 
outright.  Indeed,  in  some  countries  in¬ 
sects  have  been  imported  from  other  lands 
and  planted,  as  it  were,  on  certain  weeds 
with  the  hope  that  the  tiny  creatures 
would  wipe  out  the  noxious  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of 
this  unique  effort  to  destroy  weeds 
through  the  agency  of  insects  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  in  Australia  to  wipe  out  the 
prickly  pear  by  bringing  in  from  other 
countries  certain  species  of  moths  and 
scale  insects  and  establishing  them  on 
this  cactus  plant.  It  is  said  that  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  there  were, 
in  1929,  60,000,000  acres  of  land  overrun 
with  a  dense  growth  of  cactus  plants,  and 
that  the  infested  area  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1.000.000  acres  annually.  Cer¬ 
tain  moths  from  Argentina,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  were  brought  to  Australia  and  lib¬ 
erated  on  the  cacti.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1927  ten  million  caterpillars  of  these 


moths  had  been  brought  to  Australia  and 
placed  among  the  plants,  where  they 
were  doing  wonderfully  good  work  in  the 
destruction  of  these  terrible  weeds.  In 
addition,  certain  soft-bodied  scale  insects 
from  Texas  and  Arizona  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  Australia  where  they  are  proving- 
destructive  to  the  cactus  plants.  One  of 
the  scale  insects  brought  in  from  India 
has  almost  wiped  out  one  species  of  cac¬ 
tus.  Perhaps  the  work  of  the  prickly 
pear  red  spider,  introduced  from  Texas, 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  work  it 
has  accomplished.  It  is  said  on  reliable 
authority  that  this  tiny  mite  has  actual¬ 
ly  killed  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
prickly  pear  in  Australia.  No  serious 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made  in 
America,  mainly  because  we  have  never 
been  burdened  with  such  a  terrible  weed 
scourge  as  Australia  has  undergone  from 
the  prickly  pear  plants.  In  the  light, 
however,  of  the  observations  of  .T.  J.  C. 
on  the  work  of  an  insect  on  the  bindweed 
it  would  seem  that  something  worth  while 
might  be  done  along  these  lines  in  our 
own  country  if  we  had  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  funds  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  insect  which  wiped  out  the  bind¬ 
weed  for  J.  J.  C.  was  undoubtedly  the 
Argus  tortoise  beetle.  This  handsome  red 
beetle  with  its  rounded  convex  body  looks 
like  a  small  turtle  or  tortoise,  and  was 
originally  called  “argus”  because  it  has 
from  17  to  21  black  circular  spots  on  its 
back  which  someone's  fancy  likened  to 
the  eyes  on  the  body  of  the  mythical 
giant,  Ai'gus.  l*ou  will  recall  that  when 
Argus  wis  killed  by  the  god  Hermes,  the 
eyes  were  transferred  to  the  peacock's 
tail,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  extra  ones 
alighted  on  the  back  of  this  beetle.  The 
Argus  tortoise  beetle  lives  on  plants  of 
the  morning-glory  family  to  which  the 
sweet  potato  belongs.  If  the  beetle  would 
confine  itself  to  bindweed  all  would  be 
well,  but  farther  south  where  the  sweet 
potato  grows,  the  insect  lives  upon  this 
cultivated  plant,  and  causes  the  grower 
of  sweet  potatoes  many  an  anxious  hour. 
It  is  just  this  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
sort  of  life  of  many  insects  that  makes  it 
a  very  ticklish  business  to  introduce  an 
insect  from  one  country  into  another.  For 
example,  a  certain  insect  in  Texas  may 
live  entirely  on  some  useless  weed,  but 
bring  the  insect  over  to  Europe  where 
that  particular  weed  is  not  found  and  it 
transfers  its  affections  at  once  to  some 
native  but  perhaps  closely  related  plant 
which  is  cultivated  for  food.  In  Europe, 
then,  the  insect  may  become  a  serious 
pest.  Thus,  the  Australian  scientists  went 
very  slowly  in  their  work  of  introducing 
foreign  insects  into  their  country  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cactus  plants.  They  had  to  be 
sure  that  the  insects  they  introduced 
would  attack  only  the  cacti  and  not  any 
cultivated  plants.  glexx  w.  iierrick. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Barter  Lady. — A  Woman  Farm¬ 
er  Sees  It  Through,  by  Evelyn  Harris. 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  woman  farming  on 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  widowed,  she  alone 
must  plan  the  future  of  her  children  and 
herself,  and  manage  her  estate,  as  her 
children's  guardian,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Orphans'  Court.  The  problem  is  the 
management  of  five  fatherless  children, 
three  farms  and  a  big  mortgage.  The 
farming  operations  are  large,  covering 
nearly  600  acres ;  there  were  large  or¬ 
chards,  livestock  and  general  crops. 
There  was  the  chronic  shortage  of  money 
— every  farmer  knows  about  that — and 
the  usual  taxes,  interest  and  assessments 
that  must  be  met.  Mrs.  Harris  was  full 
of  expedients ;  she  bartered  wood  for  the 
storekeeper's  furnace  for  her  daughter’s 
clothes,  and  wood  for  school  heating  in 
exchange  for  school  transportation  fees. 
She  traded  chickens,  spareribs  and  fruit 
for  magazine  subscriptions,  and  wheat 
for  flour.  She  traded  poultry  and  fire¬ 
wood  for  graduation  presents  for  her 
daughters,  and  when  her  fur  coat  (sec¬ 
ond-hand)  split  in  so  many  places  that 
the  furrier  could  not  mend  it,  she  took 
out  the  lining  and  mended  the  fur  with 
strips  of  adhesive  tape  on  the  back.  All 
these  expedients  sound  more  startling  to 
the  literary  critics  than  to  those  long  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  country  women. 

Experiences  with  the  commission  men 
included  some  instances  similar  to  those 
often  recorded  in  Publisher's  Desk,  and 
in  one  case  Mrs.  Harris  was  able  to  send 
the  crooked  commission  man  to  jail. 
There  was  another  case  where  she  was 
able  to  give  a  Baltimore  commission  man 
a  shock.  She  had  sent  a  carload  of  pears 
to  him.  and  received  a  telephone  message 
that  the  pears  were  in  bad  shape  and 
she  must  deduct  $1(X)  from  the  bill.  Her 
aviator  son  was  on  hand  with  his  plane, 
so  an  immediate  trip  was  taken  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  within  two  hours  she  was  in¬ 
specting  the  pears,  finding  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  that  could  be  called 
“rots”  in  the  car.  She  collected  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bill.  Regarding 
notes,  mortgages,  taxes  and  Land  Bank 
loans,  and  the  newer  bonuses,  Mrs.  Har- 
ris  gives  experiences  and  opinions  that 
many  another  farmer  can  duplicate.  Her 
operations  were  larger  than  many,  but 
the  anxieties  wei'e  in  proportion,  aixd  the 
contrast  between  taxpayers  and  tax-eat- 
ers  is  clearly  brought  out.  This  cour¬ 
ageous  woman  is  not  alone  in  her  battle 
for  home  aixd  children ;  she  is  the  type  of 
thousands  of  rural  people,  and  ixi  the 
dark  days  that  may  yet  be  with  us.  it  is 
they  who  will  preserve  the  old  loyalties 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Republic.  PxxJb- 
lished  by  Doixbleday.  Doran  &  Co,,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  price  $2.50. 


wherever  you  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  wet  weather, 
wear  a  sturdy 
TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker  or  Suit. 

Ask  for  them  by 
name. 


Famous  *"  *  Carry 

Label  rjQU  ‘Fish Brand' 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  •  BOSTON.  MASS. 


CYPRESS 

HOTBED 

SASH 

$  J.25 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select  grade. 
Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting.  Smooth 
iiuish  and  sides  absolutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  to  All  all  corners, 
etc.  Glass  bedded  in  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  -  -  $1.25 

Painted,  two  coats  white  nof  glazed  1.50 

With  double  thick  glass  .....  3.15 

With  single  thick  glass  .....  2.85 

Prices,  cash  with  order  and  subject  to  change 
Crating  extra  on  glazed  sash  only. 

Write  for  Sash  Bulletin  No.  634 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  A ve.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


|AttYEARS 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 


r  r  r  — 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


r 

f  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  maxi 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail’’ 


Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  i 


For  Good  Luck,  use  Maule's  tested,  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds.  All  the  leading  varieties, 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
k  highest  market  prices— luscious  vege- 
tables.finest  flowers.  Write  today  for 
Maule's  Seed  Book,  and  get  a 
Good  Luck  gift  with  your  seeds. 
WM.  HENRI  MAULE 
34S  Man  le  Bldg.,  Phi  I  a.,  l*a, 
rHl  II  I '  T3aT7r.^I 


Comlftq  "hr  r> 

TiiuirljotkY 


Choose  for 

tOCATION- ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7ist  St. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
respoiv-ibie  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


COUPONS  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration's  bonds  will  be  cashed  at  the  local 
post  office  as  well  as  at  banks.  Interest  is  due  and 
payable  November  15,  and  will  amount  to  about 
.$10,600,000. 

* 

I  am  past  73  but  still  trying  to  learn.  c.  A.  H. 
Maine. 

ERE  is  a  bit  of  useful  philosophy  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Personally  we  made  up  our  minds 
some  time  ago  that,  so  long  as  we  are  above  the 
sod,  we  shall  keep  an  open  mind  toward  learning. 
There  is  plenty  to  learn  about  farming,  and  the 
farther  we  go  the  wider  the  field  opens.  We  like 
it,  however,  and  feel  that  life  is  very  much  worth 
living,  so  long  as  one  retains  interest  in,  and  listens 
to  the  “various  language”  Nature  speaks. 

* 

XPERIMENTS  for  four  years  in  a  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  produced  striking  results  on 
the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  combi¬ 
nations  on  apple  trees  growing  on  acid  soil.  It  was 
found  that  the  addition  of  lime  increased  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  where  the  nitrogen 
was  present  chiefly  in  the  ammonia  form  and  that 
the  lime  and  ammonia  nitrogen  combination  in¬ 
creased  yields,  gave  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  and 
stimulated  tree  growth.  The  apple  in  its  soil  re¬ 
action  relations  is  usually  placed  with  those  crops 
which  require  soils  of  medium  or  low  acidity.  It 
seems  to  thrive  on  limestone  soils  as  well  as  on 
somewhat  acid  soils.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
acting  in  its  soil  reaction  requirements.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  carriers  commonly  used  as  orchard  fertilizers 
differ  markedly,  however,  in  the  responses  which 
they  produce  in  growth  and  yield  of  apples,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  soil  conditions.  The  Baldwin  orchard  used 
in  the  experiment  is  located  on  a  low  lime  soil  of 
unusual  acidity.  On  this  soil,  fertilizers  which  sup¬ 
plied  nitrogen  chiefly  in  the  ammonia  form,  without 
provision  to  correct  the  acidity,  gave  lower  yields,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  marketable  sizes  of  fruit,  and 
less  terminal  growth  than  where  the  same  fertilizers 
were  used  with  lime.  Nitrate  fertilizers  and  those 
in  which  the  nitrogen  was  present  in  an  organic 
form  gave  much  the  same  response  as  where  lime 
was  used.  In  two  years  ammonium  sulphate  was 
changed  from  the  poorest  treatment  to  one  of  the 
best  by  applying  lime  with  the  fertilizer.  An  inter¬ 
esting  light  on  the  experiment  was  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  lime  treatments  met  the  lime  require¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  lime 
itself  was  as  important  a  factor  in  the  results  as 
decreasing  the  soil  acidity.  Potassium  nitrate  also 
gave  surprisingly  good  results  in  these  experiments. 

* 

IVE  New  Jersey  farmers  grew  flax  this  year. 
For  six  years  previous  the  State  station  had 
been  experimenting  with  the  crop  to  determine  its 
adaptability  to  the  farms  of  the  State.  The  average 
yield  of  these  tests  was  15  bushels  of  grain  and  one 
ton  of  straw  per  acre.  At  prevailing  prices,  this  was 
more  profitable  than  oats,  barley  or  wheat.  The 
farmers  who  raised  it  this  year  sold  the  flaxseed 
at  $1.82  per  bushel  of  50  pounds.  Most  persons  who 
read  this  will  think  of  flax  as  a  new  crop  for  the 
East.  Yet  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century  it 
was  commonly  grown  here,  and  homespun  and  woven 
linen  was  a  “native  industry”  of  importance.  We 
have  seen  figured  table  linen  spun  and  woven  by 
great  grandmother  Young  on  the  farm,  beautiful  in 
design  and  texture.  The  “Sunday  clothes”  of  the 
farm  men  in  Summer  were  unbleached  linen,  which 


when  freshly  laundered  made  a  decidedly  “dressy” 
suit,  produced  right  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  probable 
that  flax  will  come  back  to  the  East  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  crop  of  importance,  but  here  and  there  a  farmer 
may  find  it  profitable. 

* 

ENNSYL VANIA,  a  large  peach  producing  State, 
has  been  working  to  eradicate  “yellows”  for 
years,  with  very  successful  results.  The  method 
used  was  inspection  by  experienced  pathologists  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  trees 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  disease  were  marked  to 
bo  removed  by  the  owner.  This  resulted  in 
287.000  trees  being  examined  the  first  year,  of 
which  17,000  were  found  to  be  infected  and  were 
removed.  For  14  years,  this  plan  was  pursued  until 
by  1934,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  had  been  re¬ 
duced  so  that  instead  of  one  in  25,  only  one  in  1,200 
trees  inspected  was  found  to  be  infected.  A  total 
of  514,279  trees  were  inspected  this  year  in  311  or¬ 
chards  located  in  13  counties.  Of  these  trees,  only 
421  were  marked  for  removal  because  of  evidence  of 
the  disease  This  is  the  second  year  in  which  the 
State  has  conducted  biennial  instead  of  annual  in¬ 
spections.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  effectively  on  this  basis  since  it  represents 
a  substantial  reduction  in  cost, 

* 

ALL  spraying  for  the  control  of  peach  leaf- 
curl  has  been  found  very  effective  in  Ohio.  Or¬ 
chards  where  the  trouble  was  serious  in  1933  were 
sprayed  in  the  Fall,  and  the  disease  was  scarcely 
seen  there  in  1934.  The  dry  Spring,  which  was  un¬ 
favorable  for  leaf-curl  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  this  year's  freedom,  but  the  spores  are  there 
in  Fall,  and  might  as  well  be  hit  then.  Spores  pro¬ 
ducing  the  disease  live  over  the  Winter  on  the  bud 
scales  of  the  peach  and  can  be  reached  with  a  spray 
any  time  after  the  leaves  are  off.  It  is  unlike  many 
other  fruit  parasites  in  that  the  spores  are  produced 
before  Fall  and,  after  lodging,  are  not  wind  blown. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  start  in  the  Spring  the  spores 
also  start  to  grow.  After  the  germ  has  penetrated 
the  young  leaves  it  is  almost  useless  to  spray.  The 
control  of  peach  leaf  curl  is  like  that  of  many  other 
plant  diseases — one  spray  to  prevent  and  not  to 
cure.  The  Ohio  Station  recommends  seven  gallons 
of  liquid  lime-sulphur  or  15  pounds  of  dry  lime- 
sulphur  in  water  to  make  300  gallons.  A  4-8-100 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  also  effective.  The  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  are 
off  and  when  the  temperature  is  somewhat  above 
40  degrees. 

* 

E  RECENTLY  received  a  Chrysanthemum 
flower  from  a  correspondent  who  wished  to 
know  its  true  name ;  she  said  that  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  flower  was  known  as  Winter  Aster  or 
artemisha.  We  had  never  heard  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  called  “Winter  aster”  before  but  “artemisha” 
and  “artemishal”  are  common  old-fashioned  names 
for  this  flower,  being  corruptions  of  Artemisia.  The 
name  Artemisia  belongs  properly  to  wormwood  and 
its  relations,  including  a  number  of  garden  herbs. 
Many  common  names  of  plants  have  a  real  sig¬ 
nificance,  because  they  refer  to  use,  properties  or 
appearance  of  the  plant,  but  where  they  are  local, 
or  not  generally  accepted  their  use  may  prevent 
proper  identification.  Botanical  names  sound  cum¬ 
brous  and  complicated,  but  they  enable  botanists 
everywhere  to  be  certain  of  a  plant’s  identity,  even 
where  they  have  no  other  common  language.  So  we 
may  see  reason  even  in  such  names  as  Clirysalido- 
carpus  or  Rhapidophyllum  or  Paphiopedilum,  even 
though  we  feel  like  Dickens’  Mr.  Boffin,  that  we 
never  knew  before  there  were  so  many  scarers  in 
print. 

* 

NE  of  our  friends  who  recently  asked  some 
questions  about  handicrafts  for  girls,  told  us 
that  she  wanted  to  interest  a  group  of  town  girls  in 
country  life  and  useful  handicrafts,  because  it  would 
give  them  something  to  think  about  besides  running 
around  and  seeing  how  many  cocktails  they  could 
drink.  We  think,  in  many  such  cases,  the  parents 
need  educating  first,  for  if  they  permit  girls  to 
grow  up  with  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  with 
no  check  upon  harmful  or  vicious  habits,  they  will 
give  no  help  when  others  seek  to  improve  their 
standards.  We  were  recently  shocked  by  the  re¬ 
newed  reports  of  drinking  among  the  students  of  a 
suburban  high  school,  not  only  at  their  evening 
gatherings,  but  during  the  school  day,  and  we  felt 
quite  strongly  that  the  parents  were  emphatically 
to  blame.  The  teacher  alone  cannot  implant  correct 
standards  of  conduct  or  prevent  moral  deterioration 
if  the  home  offers  no  co-operation.  Being  a  wise 
parent  is  a  strenuous  occupation,  and  if  the  parents 
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show  no  self-control,  they  are  not  likely  to  teach 
that  virtue  to  their  children.  We  hear  much  of  the 
discouragement  suffered  by  young  people  because  of 
lack  of  business  opportunities,  and  we  sympathize 
with  them,  but  if  economic  hardship  does  not  in¬ 
duce  ideals  of  thrift,  industry  and  self-improvement, 
nothing  will.  The  ability  to  “get  on  in  the  world,” 
so  often  shown  by  aliens  coming  to  our  hospitable 
shores,  will  usually  appear  to  be  founded  upon  some¬ 
thing  like  the  spirit  that  actuated  our  own  pioneers. 
The  ancient  empires  that  once  dominated  the  world 
of  their  day  tottered  and  fell  when  wealth,  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  displaced  the  courage,  fortitude 
and  endurance  upon  which  they  were  founded. 

* 

N  SEPTEMBER,  1.023  mills  in  this  country  ground 
40,370,849  bushels  of  wheat,  making  S,821,5S4 
barrels  of  flour  and  710,936,277  pounds  of  by-prod¬ 
uct.  The  average  pounds  of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of 
flour  was  274.6.  Kansas  led  all  States,  with  5,683,- 
019  bushels ;  Minnesota,  5,159,901 ;  New  York,  5,069,- 
208;  Missouri,  3,310,759;  Texas,  2,63S,107 ;  Illinois, 
2,119,578 ;  Washington,  2,069,937.  Other  States 
grinding  upwards  of  a  million  bushels  were :  Okla¬ 
homa,  1,698,457 ;  Oregon,  1,259,469 ;  Ohio,  1,254,- 
647 ;  Nebraska,  1,181,322 ;  Indiana,  1,044,358. 

* 

HE  law  provides  that  a  census  of  agriculture 
for  this  country  shall  be  taken  every  five  years. 
The  next  one  will  be  shortly  after  the  first  of  next 
year.  Details  of  farm  tenancy  or  ownership,  value 
of  land  and  buildings,  mortgage  debts,  livestock, 
crops  harvested  and  used  or  sold,  labor,  etc.,  will  be 
required.  Sample  blanks  showing  just  what  infor¬ 
mation  is  necessary  for  the  enumerators  are  now 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  will  be  a  convenience  to  have  one  of 
these  blanks  in  advance. 

* 

ERMANENT  pasture  is  receiving  increased  at¬ 
tention  on  New  Jersey  dairy  farms.  The  Sta¬ 
tion  agronomist  recommends  that  soil  treatments  be 
given  this  Fall  to  the  pastures  for  early  grazing 
next  Spring.  Nitrogen  fertilizers  applied  in  March 
or  April  make  the  most  satisfactory  returns  on  sod 
land  that  is  well  supplied  with  lime,  phosphate  and 
potash.  One  acre  of  pasture  sod  properly  fertilized, 
may  thus  care  for  six  to  eight  cows  during  the  three 
weeks  prior  to  grazing  of  untreated  pastures.  The 
area  chosen  for  early  pasture  should  receive  at  least 
one-half  ton  of  lime  in  November.  If  the  soil  is 
strongly  acid,  superphosphate  should  be  withheld 
until  Spring,  but  on  other  pastures,  this  material 
may  likewise  be  applied  in  Fall  at  the  rate  of  400 
to  600  pounds  per  acre.  A  light  application  of 
potash  also  pays  on  certain  soil  types.  Fall  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  and  minerals  are  desirable  since  the 
freezing  and  thawing  aid  in  their  penetration  into 
the  soil. 

* 

UDAN  grass  is  being  found  a  practical  forage 
crop  in  Vermont.  One  of  the  outstanding  fields 
in  the  State  was  in  Washington  County  on  the  farm 
of  C.  A.  Brown,  Montpelier.  This  field  of  three- 
fourths  acre  provided  an  ample  supply  of  green 
feed  for  22  milking  cows  during  the  dry  period.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  cutting  on  August  16  the  Su¬ 
dan  grass  on  one  end  of  the  field  measured  over 
seven  feet  and  at  the  time  of  the  second  cutting  the 
latter  part  of  September  another  foot  of  growth 
covered  the  field.  Mr.  Brown  estimated  that  the 
piece  cut  over  eight  tons  on  a  hay  basis.  The  field 
was  planted  June  30.  This  is  a  remarkable  growth. 


Brevities 

Rhode  Island  is  doing  some  active  mosquito  exter¬ 
mination  work. 

Two  things  you  should  never  worry  about — the  things 
you  can  help,  and  the  things  you  can’t. 

If  local  entertainments  in  a  dairy  section  do  not 
feature  milk  dishes  in  their  bill  of  fare,  we  can  hardly 
expect  outsiders  to  be  interested  in  “more  milk”  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  the  Dahlia  show  held  at  the  New  York  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  first  place  went  to  Adiron¬ 
dack  Sunset,  second  to  Lord  of  Autumn.  The  most 
popular  white  was  Snowdrift. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1738,  “Farmhouse  Plans,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  be  very  helpful  to  anyone  contemplating 
building  or  alterations.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price  10  cents. 

According  to  a  recent  agreement  with  the  Electrical 
Workers’  Union  in  this  city,  these  men  will  receive 
$11.20  a  day  for  seven  hours  work.  Problem  for  the 
district  school :  Under  this  scale,  how  many  hours 
would  a  farmer  work  to  pay  for  wiring  his  henhouse? 

No,  Maine  “coon  cats”  are  not  a  cross  between  the 
raccoon  and  the  Persian  or  Angora  cat.  Such  a  cross 
is  biologically  impossible.  They  are  merely  long-haired 
cats  known  by  this  popular  name.  Perhaps  they  put 
on  an  extra  thick  overcoat  when  they  settle  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State. 
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AAA  Versus  Farm  Initiative 

THE  tabulation  below  presents  a  graphic  picture 
of  how  the  agricultural  dole  is  strangling  our 
eastern  markets.  The  nine  Northeastern  States  have 
received  and  will  continue  to  receive  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  all  benefit  payments  (Col.  1)  and,  contrari¬ 
wise,  have  already  paid  over  $116,000,000  in  process¬ 
ing  taxes,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  col¬ 
lected  (Col.  2)  ;  that  is,  for  every  dollar  received 
and  to  be  received,  these  States  have  paid  out  $45.59 
(Col.  3)  and  will  probably  be  charged  that  much 
again  by  June,  1935.  The  average  cost  to  each  of  the 
other  39  States  has  only  been  $0.76.  The  figures  in 
Column  2  are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  collected 
processing  taxes  by  the  total  U.  S.  population  ($3.3S 
per  capita),  and  then  multiplying  the  per  capita 
cost  by  the  population  of  each  State.  Column  4 
shows  that  the  average  per  capita  benefit  to  farmers 
in  the  nine  Northeastern  States  will  be  $1.11  as 
against  an  average  cost  of  $3.38.  The  average  United 
States  farmer  outside  of  these  nine  States  will  re¬ 
ceive  $13.71  per  year. 

Ten  per  cent  of  all  processing  taxes  collected  to 
date  have  come  from  New  York  State  alone.  The 
per  capita  assessment  on  New  York  residents, 
including  farmers,  for  processing  taxes,  is  figured 
at  $11.96  as  against  $0.53  in  benefits  received  by 
each  New  York  State  farmer. 


Estimated  Payments  of  Farm  Benefits  and 
Estimated  Costs  of  Processing  Taxes 
Crop  Years  1933-34  and  1934-35 

, - Average  Per  Year - 


Cost  for 

Benefits 

"Benefits' 

'  Cost  Pro. 

each  Rec'dPer 

Per 

Taxes 

Dollar 

Capita 

State 

State 

per  State 

Rec'd  Farm  Pop 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Maine . 

$2,500 

$2,693,860 

$1077.54 

$0.01 

New  Hamp. .. 

31,500 

1,571,700 

49.89 

.51 

Vermont . 

54,500 

1,216.800 

22.32 

.48 

Massachusetts. 

367,000 

14,365,000 

39.14 

2.98 

Rhode  Island. . 

2,500 

2,322,060 

928.83 

.16 

Connecticut .... 

445,000 

5,431,660 

12.20 

5.18 

Total  New  Eng 

$903,000 

$27,601,080 

$30.50 

$1,57 

New  York. .  .  . 

380.000 

42,547,440 

111.96 

.53 

Pennsylvania. . 

1,128.500 

32,552,780 

28.84 

1.32 

New  Jersey. . . . 

140,500 

13,658,580 

97.21 

1.07 

TOTAL 

9  N.  E.  States. 

$2,552,000 

$116,363,260 

$45.59 

$1.11 

(0,657c) 

(28.07c) 

TOTAL  So.  & 

$0.76 

$13,72 

West.  States ..  .$386,649,000 

$296,970,180 

TOTAL  II. S. A.  $389,201,000 

$413,333,440 

$1.06 

$12.78 

(Extract  from  tabulation  prepared  by 
Fred  J.  Lingliam,  Lockport,  N.  Y.) 


This  discrimination  has  been  challenged  as  unfair 
and  injurious  to  the  Northeast  but.  more  than  that, 
it  is  destructive  and  fatal  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
One  of  our  newspapers  has  figured  that  during  the 
past  year  the  Federal  government  has  been  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $20,781  a  minute,  $14,622  for  emerg¬ 
ency  purposes  and  $6,159  for  the  actual  cost  of 
running  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  only  $5.6S0  a  minute ;  thus 
every  dollar  spent  for  so-called  emergency  purposes 
is  borrowed  money.  The  AAA  has  accounted  for  a 
large  portion  of  these  expenditures.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  June,  1935,  the  AAA  will  have  made  benefit 
payments  totaling  $778,000,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  running  the  AAA  which  for  the 
first  year  amounted  to  $19,000,000,  including  $16,- 
500.000  in  salaries  alone. 

Despite  this  wholesale  extravagance,  the  utopian 
theories  behind  the  agricultural  benefit  program 
have  proven  a  lamentable  failure  in  actual  practice. 
Acreage  has  not  been  kept  out  of  production.  By 
and  large,  the  worthy  farmer  has  refused,  where  it 
was  possible,  to  become  a  charity  patient.  Those 
who  have  been  forced  to  do  so  now  find  stock  and 
feed  prices  so  high  that  they  feel  they  have  been 
tricked.  The  farmer  is  beginning  to  shy  at  the 
bureaucrat  and  distrust  the  spendthrift.  The  recent 
“lack  of  confidence”  vote  on  a  continuation  of  the 
corn-liog  program  is  sufficient  proof.  A  greater  de¬ 
fect  is  now  apparent  in  the  unwarranted  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  Northeastern  States  with  the 
corresponding  subsidy  of  the  South  and  West.  This 
cannot  be  cured  without  abolishing  the  dole  pro¬ 
gram  itself  since  its  nature  is  such  that  sectional 
discrimination  is  a  necessary  evil. 

The  eastern  markets  now  appear  to  be  the  target 
at  which  the  AAA  is  shooting  but  the  farm  industry 
throughout  the  country  is  slated  to  be  the  victim  if 
this  program  is  carried  much  further.  Every 
farmer,  no  matter  where  lie  lives,  knows  that  all  he 
owns  is  his  by  virtue  of  his  own  individual  initiative 
and  not  by  the  grace  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
real  price  that  the  American  farmer  is  being  asked 
to  pay  for  the  AAA  program  is  the  loss  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  initiative.  Discrimination  might  be 
eradicated,  borrowed  money  might  be  repaid  but  a 
softened  spine  can  rarely  be  straightened. 


Farm  Council  to  Go 

SINCE  the  Democratic  party  has  gained  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  houses  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  is  expected  that  the  agricultural  law  will 
be  revised  early  in  the  coming  session  to  place  the 
Agricultural  Department  back  into  the  executive  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  government. 

From  the  time  that  the  department  was  created 
down  to  1917  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  1917  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  had  the  Legislature  pass  his  bill  to  “take  the 
Agricultural  Department  out  of  politics.”  Through 
arrangements,  enough  Democratic  votes  were  se¬ 
cured  to  pass  the  bill.  The  law  created  a  council 
of  10  members.  The  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Market  Department  was  one.  The  other  nine  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Presumably  to  make  sure  that  no  politics 
seeped  into  the  council,  Gov.  Whitman  insisted  on 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  first  nine  members 
himself,  and  succeeded  during  his  term  in  office  in 
completely  demoralizing  the  department.  Later 
Commissioner  Pyrke  put  some  order  and  dignity  into 
it  But  the  nine  members  have  always  been  Re- 
1  ublieans. 

The  1917  law  creating  the  council  seems  clearly 
to  be  unconstitional.  Anyway  it  is  clearly  un- 
American.  Its  functions  are  executive.  Governors 
Smith,  Roosevelt  and  Lehman  complained  that  they 
had  no  control  of  the  department.  That  was  their 
alibi  for  doing  nothing  to  correct  abuses  in  the  milk 
industry.  The  department  is  rich  in  political  pa¬ 
tronage.  The  predictions  are  that  Jim  Farley  will 
not  long  suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  enemy. 


Borden’s  Protest  Argued 

ON  NOVEMBER  6  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
heard  arguments  on  the  Borden  Company’s  pro¬ 
test  against  the  provision  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Control  law  which  authorizes  unadvertised  brands 
of  milk  to  be  sold  at  one  cent  a  quart  less  than  the 
advertised  brands.  Walter  E.  Hope  argued  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Borden  Company  and 
three  other  well-advertised  companies  were  dis¬ 
criminated  by  the  law  in  that  they  had  to  encounter 
competition  with  the  other  200  dealers  in  New  York 
who  were  authorized  under  the  law  to  sell  milk  to 
stores  at  one  cent  a  quart  less. 

Henry  S.  Manley,  counsel  for  the  Commissoiner  of 
Agriculture,  contended  that  the  differential  is  con¬ 
stitutional  :  that  it  existed  in  fact  before  the  Milk 
Control  law  and  that  differentials  are  provided  for 
in  the  AAA  section  of  the  Federal  agricultural  law. 
Decision  was  withheld. 


October  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  October,  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.55 

Unity  at  farm  .  1.82 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.9328 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co .  2.04 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.37 

The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  expenses,  maknig  the  gross 
price  $1.49. 


Petition  to  Sheffield  Farms  Inc. 

Whereas,  we  the  undersigned,  patrons  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms,  Inc.,  believe  that  the  nearer  the  business  of 
farming,  or  any  other  business,  can  be  to  a  cash  basis, 
the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned,  and  it  seems  only 
plain  fairness  that  farmers  should  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  their  own  money,  and 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  paying  for  milk  so  long  after 
delivery  is  obsolete ;  compelling  farmers  to  wait  over  a 
month  for  their  milk  checks,  which  forces  them  in  turn 
to  make  all  their  creditors  wait,  and  is  an  expensive 
way  of  doing  business.  The  employes  of  Sheffield 
Farms,  Inc.,  do  not  wait  a  whole  month  for  their  pay 
envelopes,  neither  do  other  wage-earners.  More  fre¬ 
quent  payments  would  speed  up  rural  business  and 
help  aid  recovery ;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  do  hereby  petition  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms,  Inc.,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  farmer 
patrons  at  least  twice  monthly,  thereby  co-operating 
with  them  in  putting  their  business  on  a  better  basis. 

New  York.  committee,  Sheffield  producers. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  an  inducement  we  suggest  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  make  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  the  surety  bond  to  dealers  and  as¬ 
sociations  which  return  for  milk  two  times  a  month. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  farmers  starting  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 


Charles  William  Garfield 

Charles  W.  Garfield  passed  away  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  September  8.  1934,  at  the  age  of  S6  years.  One 
of  the  last  letters  he  wrote  was  on  a  horticultural  sub¬ 
ject  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  and  printed  in  the  issue  of  September  29. 

Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  14,  1S48,  the  same 
year  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  was 
founded,  he  moved  to  the  Burton  Farm  in  Grand 
Rapids  when  a  small  boy.  Here  he  spent  all  of  his 
life  except  for  a  few  years  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  and  a  little  time  with  Storrs  and  Harrison,  of 
Painesville,  Ohio.  He  received  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1870,  the  M.S.  degree 
in  1873  and  the  LL.D.  in  1917. 

After  his  graduation  from  college  he  was  employed 
at  the  college  as  foreman  of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
from  1873  to  1877.  It  was  here  that  he  chose  between 
a  college  career  and  that  of  business,  although  he  had 
offers  from  leading  institutions  in  the  country  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  career  as  a  professional  horticulturist.  His 
father  had  helped  to  found  the  Grand  Rapids  Savings 
Bank,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  city  to  help  in  the 
business.  He  was  long  president  of  the  bank,  and  later 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Whatever  his  business  interests,  he  retained  through 
life  abiding  interests  in  three  outside  affairs,  namely, 
bis  city,  horticulture  and  forestry.  The  place  he  held 
in  American  horticulture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  first  four  Norway  maple  trees  brought  to  this 
country  was  given  to  him  by  Prof.  Sargent,  of  Arnold 
Arboretum,  for  trial  in  Michigan.  He  was  active  in 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  secretary  for  10 
years  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Association,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  12 
years,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  was  the  author  of  many  articles 
and  pamphlets  on.  commercial  pomology,  gardening, 
farming  and  forestry. 

Some  called  him  “Grand  Rapids’  first  citizen,”  others 
“Our  grand  old  man.”  He  literally  had  no  enemies.  #  A 
little  while  before  his  death  the  city  voted  him  a 
memorial  tablet  which  was  installed  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  His  ashes  are  buried  under  a  favorite 
tree  on  the  home  grounds.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Connecticut's  agricultural  interests,  larger  and  more 
important  than  generally  believed,  are  represented  this 
week  at  the  Connecticut  State  Grange  Exposition  at 
Hartford's  big  State  armory.  Many  from  other  States 
are  taking  part  in  the  National  Grange  convention.  The 
New  England  Pomological  Society  sponsors  a  New 
England  Fruit  Fair,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  large  exhibits.  The  State's  potato  crop,  larger 
than  was  expected  and  hurt  only  to  comparatively  slight 
extent  by  field  rot  due  to  late  heavy  rains,  is  retail¬ 
ing  for  from  50  to  60c  per  bushel.  Formation  of  a 
voluntary  association  to  handle,  pack  and  sell  tobacco 
was  discussed  recently  by  75  principal  growers.  It  was 
voted  that  a  co-operative  association  be  formed.  Dis¬ 
trict  meetings  will  be  held  to  present  project  to  the 
tobacco-growers.  Some  of  the  growers  have  taken  down 
part  of  their  crops  to  strip  and  bundle  for  warehousing. 
Few  buyers  reported  as  yet. 

No.  1  Baldwin  apples  are  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
bu.;  McIntosh,  fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Greenings,  $1.25 
to  $1.65 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c ;  carrots,  washed,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  celery,  12-stalk  bundle,  50  to  75c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  turnips, 
bu..  40  to  75c ;  chickens,  live.,  lb.,  16  to  21c ;  broilers, 
dressed,  26  to  2Sc ;  ducks,  dressed,  18  to  20c ;  Conn, 
aurkeys,  fancy,  40c;  butter,  lb.,  31  to  33c;  Conn,  new- 
laid  eggs,  fancy,  doz.,  52c ;  ungraded,  42  to  45c ;  cows, 
medium,  dressed,  lb.,  6  to  10c ;  pork,  dressed,  lb.,  12  to 
14c.  CLIFFORD  B.  KNIGHT. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  piper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose 

Who  is  more  secure  than  the  milk  distributor?  Who 
reaps  more  huge  profits  during  the  depression?  You 
must  watch  the  weights,  the  pipette  marks  for  fat 
tests,  and  the  bacteria  plates  for  bugs,  all  with  possibili¬ 
ties  for  improving  the  distributor’s  bank  roll  and  loss 
to  the  producer's  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Using 
present-day  grammar,  “And  is  it  taken  advantage  of. 
I'll  say  it  is.”  We  have  some  herds  in  this  community 
that  really  have  shown  a  variation  of  10  or  12  points 
within  30  days,  I  mean  down,  and  then  after  severe 
protests  they  eventually  went  back  to  where  they  be¬ 
longed. 

Well,  after  the  first  milk  is  delivered  to  the  receiving 
station  the  farmer  waits  from  45  to  4S  days  for  his 
money,  and  the  distributor  has  at  all  times,  from  15  to 
18  days’  production,  the  capital  of  which  helps  pay  his 
overhead  expenses.  But  does  the  distributor  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  this?  No.  The  milk  then  has  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  distributors,  and  after  this  is  done  they  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  much,  or  how  little  they  will  pay  the 
farmer,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  price,  in  this 
community,  until  he  receives  his  check.  The  distributors 
are  on  the  long  end  of  the  deal  and  it  is  a  case  of 
“heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.” 

Most  quotations  are  on  a  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  test, 
because  you  know  it  looks  a  lot  higher  than  it  does  to 
quote  3  per  cent  basis.  e.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 
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American  Dairy  Cattle  at 
Mount  Hope  Farm 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  owned  by  E.  Parmalee  Prentice, 
is  indeed,  appropriately  named.  Results 
there  attained  and  in  process  of  con¬ 
summation,  relative  to  the  correct  scien¬ 
tific  breeding  of  livestock  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  returns,  represent  the  fulfillment 
of  the  hope  and  desire  of  all  breeders 
who  are  sincerely  imbued  with  the  wish 
to  improve  their  livestock  and  poultry. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale  is  in  charge  of  the 
scientific  work  and  detailed  records.  L. 
C.  Clevenger  is  farm  superintendent.  The 
scientific  breeding  work,  particularly 
with  mice  and  poultry,  is  conducted  on 
such  a  large  scale  that  the  compilation 
of  accurate  records  and  results  necessi¬ 
tates  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  several 
assistants. 

Your  reaction  to  this  will  probably  be 
the  thought  that  such  a  plan  and  system 
may  be  all  right  for  some  one  with  the 
time,  money  and  equipment,  but  it  has 
little  or  no  application  for  the  breeder  of 
limited  means  hard  pressed  and  liar- 
rassed  by  economic  problems  of  practical 
production.  You  would  be  correct  if  it 
were  necessary  to  duplicate  their  years 
of  breeding  research,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Results  attained  are  applicable  to 
everyday  farm  conditions,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  as  I  was  in  their 
practical  interpretation. 

Convincing  argument  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  purpose  back  of  the  Mount  Hope 
system  is  that  it  is  not  operated  on  a 
commercial  profit  basis.  It  is  not  main¬ 
tained  to  sell  breeding  stock,  but  to  pro¬ 
mote  correct,  accurate,  scientific  and 
true  breeding  principles  as  they  apply  to 
the  everyday  farm  problems  of  livestock 
production.  It  is  a  great  breeding  labora¬ 
tory  of  applied  animal  genetics  main¬ 
tained  by  private  resource,  free  from  all 
restrictions  or  entangling  alliances. 

Basic  Principles 

In  1897  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
began  a  poultry  breeding  experiment 
wherein  they  followed  the  system  of 
mating  only  high-producing  hens  to  sons 
of  high-producing  hens.  In  1907  after 
10  generations  of  such  continuous  mat¬ 
ings,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  the  average 
egg  yield  of  the  birds  so  produced  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  original  founda¬ 
tion  hens.  Obviously  such  a  system  is 
not  the  correct  way  to  attain  desired  re¬ 
sults  in  attempting  to  breed  for  increased 
production.  Basic  principles  of  genetics 
apply  with  equal  force  and  accuracy  to 
all  classes  of  livestock. 

For  years  breeders  in  general  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  production  records  of  the 
three  nearest  dams,  and  of  advocating 
the  advisability  of  mating  only  sons  of 
high-producing  females  to  cows  with  high- 
production  records,  if  progress  was  de¬ 
sired  along  increased  production  lines. 
Often  through  bitter  and  costly  experi¬ 
ence  many  have  learned  to  their  sorrow 
the  disappointing  failure  and  fallacy  of 
such  a  breeding  policy.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  use  of  such  a  breeding- 
program  was  not  intended  to  cheat  or 
defraud,  but  was  in  most  instances  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  correct  methods 
which  should  be  used. 

One  thing  which  may  make  the  Mount 
Hope  system  relatively  slow  in  being  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  on  a  broad  scale  is  that 
it  consists  of  primarily  of  cold,  hard,  re¬ 
lentless  facts.  It  cannot  be  dressed  up, 
fitted  and  paraded  before  a  judge  to  be 
awarded  a  blue  ribbon  before  an  applaud¬ 
ing  throng.  It  stands  alone  on  its 
merits,  and  such  things,  regardless  of 
value,  never  have  the  popular  appeal  of 
spectacular  display  features,  which  are 
possible  where  only  external  appearance 
is  being  considered. 

Its  general  use,  however-,  is  certain. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  most  of  the 
leading  foreign  countries  have  already 
sent  commissions  and  delegates  to  Mount 
Hope  to  study  their  system  of  breeding. 
The  recommendation  of  these  groups  has 
been  that  the  plan  be  officially  adopted 
by  their  various  breed  organizations.  The 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
has  officially  adopted  the  Mount  Hope 
system  for  production  improvement’  with- 
in  the  breed. 

In  general  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved  and  used  in  the  Mount  Hope  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  considered  under  four 
heads:  (1)  Proving  sires  by  progeny 
test,  daughter  to  dam  comparison;  (2) 
Selection  for  production  by  using  only 
desirable  proven  sires;  (3)  Use  of  the 
herd  test  instead  of  selected  individuals; 
(4)  Disregard  of  all  breed  fetish. 

Honesty  in  Breeding 

In  computing  daughter  to  dam  com¬ 
parisons  all  the  female  progeny  must  be 
used,  not  just  selected  individuals.  A 
minimum  of  six  is  recommended  by  the 
Holstein  association.  If  inheritance  fac¬ 
tors  for  production  are  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  equally  contributed  by  both  sire  and 
dam,  results  will  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  use.  For  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  the  daughters  production  should 
be  converted  to  its  mature  equivalent. 


Where  greater  accuracy  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  genetic  experiments  and  studies 
have  shown  that,  for  quantity  of  milk, 
the  daughters  receive  an  inheritance  of 
seven-tenths  from  the  higher  producing 
parent,  but  only  four-tenths  for  butterfat. 
Mr.  Prentice  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  how  calculations  on  such  a  basis  may 
be  easily  computed.  He  used  the  illus¬ 
tration  that  10  cows  had  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  their  10 
daughters,  all  sired  by  the  same  bull, 
had  an  annual  mature  equivalent  produc¬ 
tion  of  10,100  lbs.  This  increase  of  2,- 
100  lbs.  of  milk  represents  seven-tenths 
of  the  difference  between  the  transmitting 
possibilities  of  the  sire  and  dam.  One- 
tenth  would  be  one-seventh  of  2,100,  or 
300  lbs.  Ten-tenths  or  the  total  transmit¬ 
ting  difference  would  then  be  10  times 
300,  or  3,000  lbs.  This  added  to  8,000, 
the  dam's  average,  gives  the  bull  an  11.- 
000-pound  index  for  potential  milk  trans¬ 
mitting  ability. 

If  the  dams  averaged  4.6  per  cent  but¬ 
terfat,  and  their  daughters  5  per  cent, 
the  difference  would  be  four-tenths  of  1 
per  cent.  One-tenth  would  be  .1  and 
ten-tenths  would  equal  1  per  cent.  This 
added  to  the  dam’s  average  of  4.6  per¬ 
cent  gives  the  bull  a  5.6  per  cent  butter- 
fat  index.  His  breeding  index  for  milk 
and  butterfat  would  then  read :  6  pairs ; 
11,000  lbs.  M. — 5.6  per  cent — 616  lbs. 
butterfat. 

The  basis  of  selection  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  cows  at  Mount  Hope  was  health  and 
not  production.  In  1927  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd,  14  cows,  was  6,944 
lbs.  milk,  333,2  lbs.  butterfat.  By  using 
only  desirable  proven  sires,  based  on  the 
system  as  outlined,  the  average  of  the 
entire  herd,  35  cows,  was  increased  to 
10,113  lbs.  milk,  446  lbs.  fat  in  five  years. 

Disregard  op  Breed  Fetish 

Under  the  present  arrangement  all  ani¬ 
mals  are  eligible  for  registry  in  the  va¬ 
rious  breed  associations  if  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  registered  individuals  of  the 
same  breed,  provided  they  conform  to 
certain  external  specifications,  such  as 


color,  horns,  etc.  Score  cards  and  show¬ 
ring  judges  frequently  stress  such  char¬ 
acteristics  as :  “Horns  curving  slightly  in¬ 
ward  ;”  “Tapering  tail,  extending  to 
hocks.”  Nose  color,  and  other  equally 
insignificant  and  unimportant  points  from 
a  production  consideration. 

The  basis  for  original  registry  of  live¬ 
stock  in  present  recognized  associations 
has,  in  all  cases,  been  purely  arbitrary, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotters’  Registry,  where  ■  perform¬ 
ance  has  some  consideration.  Even  as¬ 
suming  all  foundation  animals  were  high¬ 
ly  desirable,  which  is  very  improbable,  it 
is  impossible  that  even  a  high  percentage 
of  offspring  from  such  parents  wrere  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  retained  as  breed¬ 
ing  animals  just  because  they  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  have  their  name  numerically  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  book,  plus  the  issue  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  registry. 

No  man  living  can  look  at  a  bull  and 
state  with  even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
what  the  mature  production  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  will  be.  The  records  of  his  three 
nearest  dams  have  repeatedly  proven  to 
be  utterly  •worthless  as  a  guide  to  his 
production  transmitting  possibilities. 
Everyone  who  buys  a  bull  calf  does  so 
with  the  optimistic  hope  his  daughters 
will  show  improved  production  over  their 


dams;  yet  how  seldom  is  this  hope  real- 
izer.  As  Dr.  Goodale  pointed  out  to  me, 
it  is  possible  to  select  cows  so  that  most 
any  bull  will  improve  production.  On 
the  other  hand  with  a  few  selected  cows 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  bull  that  could 
sire  daughters  with  better  production 
than  their  dams.  The  only  sure  method 
of  knowing  how  a  bull  will  breed  is  by 
establishing  his  breeding  index  as  pre¬ 
viously  outlined.  However,  a  bull  calf 
sired  by  a  high-index  bull,  out  of  a  high 
producing  daughter  of  a  high-indexed 


This  udder  on  Mount  Hope  Blossom,  an 
American  Dairy  Cow,  is  just  completing 
a  record  of  over  21,000  lbs.  milk  and  900 
lbs.  butterfat.  Note  the  symmetry  and 
evenness  of  the  quarters,  quality  of  the 
udder  and  size  of  the  teats. 

bull,  gives  such  a  bull  calf  about  90  per 
cent  odds  in  his  favor  of  later  proving 
to  be  a  sire  capable  of  transmitting  high 
production  to  his  daughters,  consideration 
being  given  to  the  cow  factor  as  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  all  animals  full  brother  and 
sister  may  differ  greatly,  as  is  clearly 
shown  in  humans. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
breeding  index  of  all  dairy  bulls  will  be 
an  important  determining  factor  in  show¬ 
ring  placements.  How  ridiculous  it  is  to 
parade  a  group  of  dairy  bulls  before  a 
judge  who  knows  in  his  heart  he  has  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  their  breeding  possi¬ 
bilities  and  then  to  proudly  pronounce 
one  the  breed  Grand  Champion  of  the 
show.  Grand  champion  of  what?  If  you 
desire  convincing  proof  calculate  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  breed  champions  at  any  of 
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the  leading  shows,  particularly  bulls  in 
the  younger  divisions  during  the  past  10 
years. 

At  Mount  Hope  they  have  spent  years 
accurately  compiling  volumes  of  bull  in¬ 
dices,  on  literally  hundreds  of  sires,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
breeds.  This  information  is  free  to  any 
one  who  cares  to  obtain  same. 

Production  Versus  Type 

The  essential  difference,  as  I  see  it, 
between  the  Mount  Hope  system  of 
breeding  and  that  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  advocated  and  practiced  up  to  the 
present,  is  that  under  the  Mount  Hope 
system,  production  is  placed  and  bred  for 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  This  has  the 
logical  and  correct  assumption  that  if 
high  production  is  attained  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  if  such  an  individual  will 
breed  true  and  perpetuate  such  produc¬ 
tion,  if  properly  mated,  then  the  type  of 
such  individuals  is  necessarily  correct, 
regardless  of  what  it  may  be. 

Contrast  this  with  most  breeding 
methods  used  at  present,  where  type  is 
stressed  and  it  is  hoped  and  assumed  that 
an  individual  which  conforms  to  certain 
external  type  requirements  will  breed 
true,  if  mated  with  an  individual  which 
also  meets  required  type  specifications 
for  external  characteristics.  Where  this 
condition  exists,  plus  high  records  for  the 
three  nearest  dams,  it  is  frequently 
prophesied  and  hoped  such  individuals 
will  breed  true  for  high  production.  In 
other  words  most  breeders  of  registered 
livestock  make  the  assertion  and  conten¬ 
tion  that  if  type  is  correct,  high  produc¬ 
tion  will  probably  follow.  Drawn  right 
down  to  its  finest  consideration  this 
might  be  correct  if  anyone  could  recog¬ 
nize  hidden  breeding  possibilities,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  they  cannot  be  seen. 

There  is  only  one  sure  method  of  de¬ 
termining  a  sire’s  transmitting  ability, 
and  that  is  by  testing  all  its  progeny, 
using  the  first  six  females  which  come 
into  production  as  the  minimum  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  sire’s  breeding  index.  Get¬ 
ting  our  feet  right  down  on  the  ground, 
the  thing  which  makes  a  cow  show  a 
profit  or  a  loss  is  the  amount  of  milk  and 
butterfat  she  produces  plus  her  economy 
of  production.  If  she  sells  for  a  price 
far  beyond  her  intrinsic  production 
worth,  the  only  possible  justification  for 
such  a  price  is  the  hope  and  belief  her 
daughters  will  be  of  equal  or  even  su¬ 
perior  merit  as  individuals  and  producers. 
In  other  words  it  is  a  gamble  with  all 
the  cards  stacked  against  the  purchaser 
of  such  animals. 


Beans  for  Cattle  and  Hogs 

We  are  going  to  experiment  in  cooking 
beans  for  cattle  and  hogs.  We  are  start¬ 
ing  to  use  100  lbs.  dry  beans,  25  lbs. 
cornmeal  and  3  lbs.  of  mineral  mixture 
that  you  recommend  for  growing  shotes 
(equal  parts  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bonemeal  and  salt).  This  is  all  mixed 
thoroughly  before  cooking.  Another 
formula  is  100  lbs.  dry  beans,  25  lbs. 
barley  and  3  lbs.  of  your  mineral  mixture 
for  growing  heifers.  Would  there  be 
any  harmful  results  in  using  your  min¬ 
eral  mixture  as  stated  above?  H.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  plan  sounds  very  interesting.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  mineral  mixture 
mentioned  will  be  beneficial  added  to  the 
feed  as  mentioned.  In  my  opinion,  you 
are  using  too  much  beans  in  proportion 
to  corn  and  barley. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.,  has  done  considerable  in¬ 
vestigational  work  relative  to  feeding 
cooked  Soy  beans.  Also  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  has 
figured  amounts  of  beans  in  ratio  to 
corn  and  barley.  In  reviewing  their 
work  it  will  be  seen  that  much  more 
corn  was  used  than  you  propose. 

Beans  are  quite  high  in  protein  and 
your  feed  would  contain  excessive 
amounts.  I  think  you  would  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  results  using  200  lbs.  of  corn  or  bar- 
lay  to  each  100  lbs.  of  beans,  as  the 
least  amounts  of  grain.  1  believe  three 
parts  by  weight  of  grain  to  one  part  of 
beans  would  be  even  better.  Evidently 
you  have  beans  available  or  can  obtain 
them  at  a  low  price  while  grain  has  to 
be  purchased  at  a  high  price,  so  you  de¬ 
sire  to  use  as  much  beans  as  possible,  in 
that  case  I  would  recommend  equal  parts 
of  corn  or  barley  and  beans,  plus  the 
minerals  as  stated.  I  think  either  of 
these  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
for  pigs  than  calves,  r,  w.  d, 


Mount  Hope  Dairymaid,  American  Dairy  Cow,  is  completing  a  three-year-old  record 
of  over  20,000  lbs.  milk ,  testing  4.5  per  cent.  Bred  for  production  her  type  is  nec¬ 
essarily  correct  or  she  could  not  attain  such  high  levels. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Questions 


Potatoes  for  Cows 

What  is  the  value  of  potatoes  for  cow 
feed?  How  many  should  be  fed  at  one 
time?  c.  A-  B* 

New  York. 

At  present  prices  for  potatoes  no  doubt 
there  will  be  quite  a  few  fed  to  livestock 
this  coming  Winter.  A  1, 000-pound  dairy 
cow,  in  milk,  should  not  receive  over  35 
pounds  of  raw  potatoes  daily  or  they  will 
make  salvy  butter.  No  spoiled  ones 
should  be  fed,  and  all  sprouts  should  be 
removed  before  feeding.  The  sprouts 
contain  a  poison  which  might  cause  the 
loss  of  a  cow. 

Heavy  feeding  of  raw  potatoes  will 
cause  scouring.  If  fed  raw  slice  them, 
and  mix  with  the  dry  feed.  Raw  pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  the  feeding  value  of  corn  in 
terms  of  digestible  nutrients.  They  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  corn-silage, 
or  fed  cooked  as  recommended  in  place 
of  part  of  the  grain.  R.  w.  duck. 

Feeding  and  Care  of  Cow 

If  a  cow  gives  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
and  is  in  calf,  how  much  feed  besides 
roughage,  hay  and  beets  would  you  give? 
Would  you  give  any  feed  to  a  fresh  cow? 
Some  give  feed  and  some  do  not.  Does  a 
cow  in  calf  need  more  feed  than  when 
she  is  not  in  calf?  J*  B.w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  customary  rule-of-thumb  is  to  feed 
one  pound  of  concentrates  daily  for  each 
three  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  the 
cow  produces  daily,  plus  roughage  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  dry  roughage  and 
three  pounds  of  succulent  roughage  per 
each  100  pounds  live  weight. 

Cows  carrying  calf  require  very  lit¬ 
tle  more  feed  than  non-bred  cows,  if 
their  production  requirements  are  met 
for  nutrients,  minerals  and  vitamins.  In 
other  words  a  cow  being  fed  as  suggested 
in  the  first  paragraph  would  meet  all 
needs  either  with  or  without  calf.  Salt 
should  be  available  at  all  times,  and 
three  pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal  added 
to  the  grain  mixture.  Practically  all  com¬ 
mercial  mixed  feeds  have  sufficient  miner¬ 
als  added  to  them.  However,  it  is  always 
well  to  keep  salt  available.  R.  w.  duck. 


Alopecia — Loss  of  Hair 

Could  you  give  me  a  cure  for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  skin  eruption  one  of  our  cows  has 
had  for  several  months?  It  makes  the 
hair  come  off  in  tufts,  leaving  bare  spots 
from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  a  half  dollar, 
all  over  the  cow’s  mid-section  and  on  the 
udder  It  is  not  ringworm.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  that,  and  is  apparently  not 
contagious  and  does  not  cause  much  dis¬ 
comfort  but  is  very  unsightly.  R.  e.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  condition  or  disease  you  describe, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  the  falling 
out  of  the  hair  in  irregular  spots  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  cow’s  body,  technically  is 
called  Alopecia  areata.  The  disease  is  a 
mystery  in  that  the  exact  cause  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  determined, 
nor  has  any  certain  or  specific  remedy 
been  discovered.  As  it  is  not  contagious 
and  does  not  seem  to  cause  discomfort  it 
is  of  chief  importance  in  that  it  causes 
disfigurement  which  is  a  serious  matter 
when  a  show  animal  is  the  one  effected. 
It  is  also  an  eyesore  in  a  dairy  herd 
which  is  inspected  periodically  by  the 
veterinarian  of  a  medical  milk  commis¬ 
sion,  when  certified  milk  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  stringent  rules  enforced 
by  the  officials. 

It  appears  to  be  a  purely  local  disease, 
no  constitutional  derangement  being  no¬ 
ticeable.  It  is  first  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  small,  circular  or  disk-like 
bald  spots  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
then  by  spread  of  the  baldness,  in  spots, 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  first  spots 
gradually  increase  in  size.  The  skin  ap¬ 
parently  is  normal  or  healthy ;  anyhow 
there  is  no  discharge  from  the  skin  nor 
formation  of  scabs  such  as  is  seen  in  ring¬ 
worm,  scab  or  mange.  Occasionally  the 
condition  affects  large  areas  of  skin  which 
consequently  become  bald  and  unsightly. 
The  spot  in  such  cases  may  be  quite  as 
large  as  a  dinner  plate. 

To  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  loss  of  hair  we  might  suggest  that 
it  is  probably  associated  with  close  hous¬ 
ing  and  heavy  feeding  of  protein-rich  ra¬ 
tions.  With  that  idea  in  mind  it  might, 
therefore,  be  well  to  enforce  more  daily 
exercise  and  to  be  sure  that  the  stable  is 
perfectly  ventilated  by  the  King  system 
or  some  other  efficient  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  abundant  fresh  air  and  perfectly  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  noxious  gases  and  superfluous 
moisture  in  the  cow  stable,  which  should 
also  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  At  the 
same  time  more  succulent  or  laxative  feed 
should  be  supplied,  including  roots,  bran 


and  linseed  meal  and  irritating  foods  such 
as  buckwheat  or  large  quantities  of  bar¬ 
ley  should  be  withheld.  All  changes  of 
feed  should  gradually  be  made. 

We  cannot  recommend  any  treatment 
that  will  certainly  prove  remedial,  but  al¬ 
teratives  may  do  some  good.  For  that 
purpose  give  the  cow  two  ounces  of 
Glauber  salts  daily  in  drinking  water. 
First  dissolve  the  salts  in  hot  water  and 
then  add  it  to  the  drinking  water  in  a 
pail  or  in  the  drinking  bowl.  If  this 
treatment  does  not  soon  seem  helpful 
change  to  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler's  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenic,  given  twice  daily  in 
the  ground  feed,  or  in  a  little  water  by 
means  of  a  dose  syringe.  The  solution 
should  gradually  be  discontinued,  taking 
at  least  10  days  to  the  process  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed,  recovery  having  taken 
place,  or  when  no  good  effect  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  its  administration. 

In  some  cases  fine  results  were  had  by 
Dr.  Mark  R.  Steffen,  of  Wisconsin,  from 
massaging  the  bald  areas  with  pure  caju- 
put  oil,  but  he  did  not  find  the  drug  a 
certain  remedy.  We  should  think  it  wrell 
worth  trying.  If  it  does  not  have  the 
desii’ed  effect  you  might  try  the  effect  on 
some  of  the  spots  of  rubbing  in  daily  a 
mixture  of  twTo  parts  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
eight  parts  of  Vaseline,  lanolin  (sheep’s- 
wool  fat)  or  unsalted  lard.  a.  s.  a. 


N.  Y.  State  Guernseys 

A  State  championship  x'ecord  for  the 
Herd  Improvement  classes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister.  has  just  been  made  in  Class  CHI 
by  Ultra  Marie  of  Winsor  Farm  312323, 
a  four-year-old  cow  which  produced  9.- 
219.5  lbs.  milk.  504  lbs.  butterfat.  She 
is  owned  by  H.  H.  Crumb  of  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 

Honorai'y  Mention  went  to  j.  L.  Wil¬ 
kie  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  when  a 
Guernsey  cow  in  his  herd,  Forge  Hill 
Royal  Molly  265S63  made  1.772.1  lbs. 
milk,  101.01  lbs.  butterfat  in  one  month. 


Philadelphia  Livestock 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  fair  to 
good,  $5  to  $6;  cows,  good  to  hcoice.  $3  to  $3.50; 
fair  to  good,  $2  to  $3;  bologna,  $1.25  to  $1.85; 
bulls,  choice  to  Jbutcher.  $4  to  $4.25:  bologna,  $3 
to  $3.50;  bologna,  lights.  $2.50  to  $2.85.  Calves, 
choice,  nearby,  $8  to  $8.50;  mediums.  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  common  and  thin,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Tenn., 
choice,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50:  com¬ 
mon,  $2.50  to  $4;  W.  Va.  and  Ohio,  choice, 
$7.23  to  $7;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50;  common,  $3 
to  $4.50;  heavy  calves,  $2.50  to  $5.  Sheep, 
wethers,  extra,  $3.50  to  $3.60;  fair  to  good, 
$2.50  to  $2.75:  common.  $1.50  to  $2;  ewes, 
heavy,  fat,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  lambs,  choice.  $6.50 
to  $6.75;  fair  to  good,  $5.75  to  $6;  common.  $4 
to  $5.  Hogs,  best,  Ohio,  handyweight,  $6.20 
to  $6.35;  nearby  handyweight,  $5.50  to  $5.75; 
heavyweight,  220  lbs.  or  more.  $5.75  to  $5.90: 
light.  140  to  160  lbs.,  $5.60  to  $5.75;  130  lbs., 
and  less,  $3  to  $4.25. 
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BARN 

EQUIPMENT 


Before  you  buy,  get  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  better  Louden  barn  equipment.  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Ventila¬ 
tion.  Hay  Tools,  Poultry  Equipment,  etc.  If  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn,  get  our  suggestive 
plans  on  construction  or  arrangement.  Interesting 
Barn  Plan  Booklet  on  request.  Write  today. 


LOUDEN,  2648  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

BRANCHES:  ALBANY  TOLEDO  ST.  PAUL 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Sniithville  Flats,  N,  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  front  leading  herds  and  blood  iines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

When  looking  for  Guernseys,  communicate  with  the 
official  New  York  State  Guernsey  Association— 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  ■  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Several  Registered  Guernseys  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Blue  Blood’s  Prudence  Boy — No.  195671.  Sired  by — Blue 
Blood's  Ultimas— No.  126-209.  Dam — Waldorf  Prudence — 
No.  209353.  Born  July  26,  1931  at  Fernclif,  Ehinebeek, 

N.  Y.  JEREMIAH  LASHER,  Germantown,  Col.  Co.,  N.  V. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in 
New  England  and  it  is  blood  tested  as  well  as 
T.  B.  acereditted.  We  offer  some  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  buys  in  young  sires  and  bred  cows  right 
now. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 
WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Veterinary 
Guide  FREE 
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wh  93  Diseases 


of  cattle,  hogs,  hors- 
,  es,  sheep  and  poultry 
and  how  to  treat  them 
are  described  and  illus- 
^/trated  in  Peters'  Veter¬ 
inary  Guide,  a  192-page  book  of  great 
value  the  year  around.  Agricultural 
instructors  are  using  this  helpful 
book.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today 
and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 

HogSerum 

Free  Delivery 
Free  Syringes 

Prevent  cholera  by  vaccinating  with 
U.  S.  Gov’t  licensed  Serum  made  by 
Peters,  the  world’s  first  and  original 
hog  serum  manufacturer.  Complete  out¬ 
fit  of  two  syringes,  free,  with  each  first 
order  for  3,000  CCs  of  Serum  and  200 
CCs  of  Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
more).  Full  directions.  All  $^050 

Vaccinate 
Your  own 
Hogs  and 
Pigs. 


Complete 
Vaccinating 
Outfit 


Serum  55  cts.  per  100  CCs.  Virus  V/2  cts.  per  CC 

Pigs  up  to  20  lbs.,  16  CC  Serum— 1  CC 
Virus—  10i/2  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  20  to  40 
lbs.,  25  CC  Serum — 2  CC  Virus — 16% 
cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  30  CC 
Serum— 2  CC  Virus— 19%  cts.  per  pig. 
Pigs  90  to  120  lbs.,  40  CC  Serum— 2  CC 
Virus— 25  cts.  per  pig. 

Peters’  Serum  is  pasteurized  and  is  safe¬ 
ly  shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  into  foreign  countries.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  get  serum,  fresh  and 
potent,  direct  from  our  plant  to  your  pigs. 

Peters  pays  postage  on  any  sized,  order. 

Order  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  Peters’  free  192  page 
illustrated  Veterinary  Guide. 


The  Peters  Family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 

Lobby,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

SILO  SALES  OPENING 

There  is  an  opening  in  a  good  many  communities  for 
a  man  to  sell  Harder  Silos.  If  you  think  vou  can  sell 
pne  or  more  Silos  this  coming  year,  write  us  at  once 
for  agency  jiroposition. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BLACK  PERCHER0N  STALLION  ^ 

Coming  2  yr.  old  dark  grey  Percheron  Stallion.. ..  225 
Coming  yearling  dark  grey  Percheron  Stallion...  150 

Nice  grade  6  yr.  old  Mare .  200 

Matched  grade  sisters,  coming  3  and  4  . .  350 

VERNON  LAFLER  R.  D.  1  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y, 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  sale; 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses;  also 
Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


AYRSHIRES 


We  now  have  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling.  Stratliglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs, _ New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 

DUAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Leads  all  breeds  in  BUTTERFAT.  Outstanding  MILK 
production  and  high  grade  BEEF. 

Herd  Sire:  Duke  Clay  of  Windfall  by  Carl  S.  Clay  out 
of  Jane  Woodward,  8,100  lbs.  (4.3)  at  3  years,  by  Duke 
of  Glenside  out  of  Jane,  12,945  lbs.  Carl  S.  Clay  is  by 
Walgrove  Snowflake,  that  is  by  Walgrove  Conqueror  out 
of  Queenie  Clay,  12,251  lbs.  His  dam  is  Ina,  12,088 
lbs.  We  offer  bull  calves  3  to  7  months  old  by  this  sire 
out  of  high  production  cows.  Price  range  $25  to  $50. 
Will  price  you  few  good  heifers— write. 

Kammlre  Farms,  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys,  Your  Opportunity! 

Famous  for  beauty,  uniformity,  great 
production,  highest  quality  milk. 

Write  for  Literature 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


{  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BRIAR CLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation’s  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Brlarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains.  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 


_ SWINE _ J 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester- Yorks  hi  re  Cross  1  6-8  weeks . $2.50 


Chester-Berkshire  Cross  (  8-10  weeks . $2.75 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  (  10-12  weeks . $3.00 

Shortnose-Yorkshire  Cross  >  12-14  weeks . $3.50 


Several  White  Mulefoot  Boars,  3  months  old  $10  each. 
Bunch  of  White  Sow  Pigs  (Mulefoot- Yorkshire  Cross), 
3  months  old  at  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Shortnose,  short 
leg.  rugged.  Shoats  $5.50,  $6.  $7,  $8.  Gilts  all  ages 
and  prices. 


BOARS  1  $10.50,  $12.50,  $15,  $18,  $20 

IMMEDIATE  i  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6  ,  $7,  $8 

SERVICE  :  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
-  [  Chester-Berkshire  Cross 
YOUNGER  Duroc-Poland  Cross 

BOARS  J  Fancy- Hampshire  Crass 


Millions  of  pregnant  sows  have  been  destroyed.  Breed 
yours.  It's  the  chance  of  your  life.  Add  35c  each 
Serum-Virus  Treatment.  It  protects  your  investment. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  IV Hites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  -  Betliesda,  Md. 


'XVXti MJ  M  1U  J  Chester-Yorkshire, 6-8 wks. 
S2.50;  8-10  wks. #2.75j  25-30  lbs. ,#3.28.40-50 lbs.  #6.00. 
Double  Vaccination  35e.  extra.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

(  V  RL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  053  IV. 


FOR  SAFE 

THROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

J.  Walter  Brendle,  Fittlestown,  Pa. 


I  n  Pure  bred,  pedigreed  pigs  #7.50  each.  Unro- 
.  I.  U.  lated  pairs  #15.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  V. 


D 


REG, 

UROC 


SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Putting 
ton  «fc  Son,  Seipio  Center,  N.  1  , 


Chnatc  40-lb.  CHESTERS  now  $4,  Crated,  C.O.D. 
OflOalS  c.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DEL. 


j  SHEEP 


IROQUOIS  SHROPSHIRES  are  supreme  at 
America’s  leading  shows.  Offering  sheep  possessed 
of  these  improving  bloodlines  at  reasonable  prices— 
big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 
Also  Ayrshire  bull  calves  bred  for  high  production. 
IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  FARM 

Right  in  line  with  the  best  bunch  of  Rams  ever  of¬ 
fered. — Rambouillet,  Dorset.  Southdown,  Cheviots. 
Shropshire  and  Suffolk.  10  Rambouillet  Ewes.  Priced 
to  sell.  G.  D.  &  B.  S.  Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Rambouillet  SmeachbVou0ng°enw^ 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— -k  2  and  3  years  old. 

Priced  to  sell.  F.  E.  STEVENSi  Wilson,  Now  York 


Ron  CLrnncViiro  Rams  from  1  to  3  years  at  attractive 

RCg.  OlirupMlire  prices.  L.  C.  Bower,  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 

\  FERRETS  ~~j 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  FERRETS,  all  sizes,  bred  from 
best  quality  hunting  stock.  Satisfaction  and  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Shipments  C.O.D.  Females  $3.00, 
Males  $2.50.  Pair  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
lots.  L.  L.  MACKEY,  PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO. 


2,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
from  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  S2.0O:  Females,  92.50:  Pairs,  94.00;  Ratters.  $3.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMENDINGER,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 


FFRRFTS  for  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game. 
I  FINING  1  O  Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  ratters.  $3  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  W.  A.  PECK.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


TCJ1ERRETS — SPECIAL  HUNTERS— Males,  #2.0  0; 

females.  #2.50;  pairs, !#4. OO.  Also  Genuine  Black 
Raccoon.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


FFRRPT^  Females,  #2.50;  Males.  S2.00;  Pair,  #4.00. 
I  Clint  l  u  Yearling  females,  special  ratters,  #3.00.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW  -  New  London,  Ohio 


DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  intelligent,  faithful  companions. 
Natural  protectors,  reasonable. 

ARTHUR  McDermott  -  Laurel,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Ppfjiareej  Wire  Ha,red  Foxterrlers  and  Airedale 

i  cuigiccu  Puppies — unexcelled  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mifflin  Lakes  Kennels,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Old  Fashioned  Shepherd  Pups  pupsmaiel 

$5.00  female  $3.00  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


COX  HOUNDS— Purple  ribbon  registered  long  eared  black  - 
I  tan  pups,  best  hunting  and  show  stock  in  America;  30 
inch  eared  hounds  at  stud.  CARL  RA0CH,  Florence,  Mast. 


¥?OR  SALE— Two  Registered  St.  Bernard  male  and 
*  female,  two  and  three  years  old,  #75.00  for  the 
two.  SAMUEL  FENNER  -  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. 

'  SELLING  CHEAP! 

Purebred  Pedigreed  English  BLOODHOUND  PUPS. 

McBETH  BLOODHOUND  KENNELS, Hamersville,  Brown  Co  ,  O. 


red.  Smooth  hox  lerrier  Pups "  g™8™  c"£  fL"’" 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  3  months 
old,  $25  up.  IRVIN  DENNIS,  COLUMBIA,  N.  J. 


JOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  Reasonable  —  Sqtiare 
’  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


BEAUTIFUL  American  Bull  Terrier  Pups  $10.  females 
spayed  if  desired.  Howard  Hurd,  Thorndike.  Maine. 


Irish  Tprripr«  puppies  four  months  $10.00:  *20.00. 

11  loll  1  Cl  I  111  3  Emma  Brown,  Youngs,  New  York 


the  kind  everyone  wants.  SHERMAN 
BOWDEN  &  SON  -  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SPITZ— Black  and  Tan  Terrier  Pups— females,  S5-S3. 

AMOS  HUBBARD  R.  2  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


irisn  water  opaniei  rups  south  Sudbury,  Mass. 


GOATS 


milk 


ft  A  BTC  Does  with  kids,  some  comi 
UVH  I  g  soon;  also  six  Young  Bu 
cheap.  WM.  JURGENSON  •  Freehc 


PONIES 


CAD  CAT  FI  SHETLAND  PONIES  at  greatly 
run  JnLL  .  reduced  prices  before  the  herd  goes  in¬ 
to  winter  quarters.  Over  100  head  from  which  to  select. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM  -  Carmel,  New  York 


CAD  Oil  FI  4  Shetland  Mares  with  foal;  also  one 
run  JdLE.  stud  pony,  3  years  old.  Spotted  very 
nice.  JOHN  SPELLMAN.  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  Lambert  8-0430  J 


Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Colts 


$40.00  each.  SCHWARTZ 
NURSERIES*  Lancaster,  Pa 
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PLYMOUTH 

«4£S  FREE! 


ALSO  394 
CASH  AWARDS 


FOR^FUR  SHIPPERS 


Let  Sears  act  as  your  agent,  helping  you 
to  get  full  market  value  for  your  furs.  In 
addition,  you  may  earn  a  F  RE  E  Plymouth 
Sedan  or  one  or  more  of  394  cash  awards 
in  Sears  6th  National  Fur  Show!  FREE 
new  “Tips  to  Trappers”  booklet  explains 
all.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Kansas  City 
Memphis — Dallas — Seattle 


85R241 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  I 
fur  shipping  tags  and  latest  edition  of  “Tips  J 
to  Trappers.” 


Name .  I 

I 

Postoffice . . . .  State .  J 

Rural  Route . Box  No .  J 

I 

Street  Address .  • 


85R241 


FUR-  FISH  -  GAME 


FuRflSH-GANI 

:  to  ;Mat>  ezine 


Is  just  the  magazine  you  have  been 
looking  for.  It  is  edited  by  none 
other  than  A.  V.  Harding,  whose 
name  is  a  byword  in  the  sporting 
field.  It  is  a  monthly  publication 
of  from  64  to  100  pages  chocked 
full  of  interesting  articles,  illus¬ 
trated  with  actual  photos  on 
HUNTING.  FISHING,  FUR 
FARMING.  TRAPPING,  etc. 
Each  issue  has  many  departments 
—The  Gun  Rack;  Dogs;  Roots  and 
Herbs;  Fur  Raising:  Fish  and 
Tackle;  The  Fur  Markets;  Raw 
Furs  Prices;  Trap  Line;  Question 
Box  and  American  Trappers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Price  $2.00  year;  25c  copy 

SPECIAL  GET  ACQUAINT¬ 
ED  OFFER 

6  MONTHS  ONLY  50c, 

Covet — Actual  photos  repro -  Clip  this  ad  and  send  with  50c 
duced  in  natural  color*.  cash,  check  or  money  order  to 

FUR-FISH-GAME 

182  E.  Long  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 

On  Sale  at  News  Stands 


ClbKLlNP 


EQUIPMENTFROM  ONE  COMPANY 


over  50  years  we  haveequipped 
America’s  finest  barns.  Com- 
pletehardware  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  build¬ 
ing —  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  Carriers,  Door 
Hangers,  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Dept.  R10. 


SO  YEARS  SERVING  BARN  BUILDERS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MODERNIZE 


Now,  the  Hudson  No.  193W  Stanchion, 
high  carbon  U-bar  steel,  hardwood 
lined,  with  one-hand  “cow-proof”  latch, 
is  “The  Biggest  Dollar’s  Worth  in 
History.”  Now  cows  are  in  the  barn 
most  of  the  day  and  all  the  night  They 
need  the  comfort  of  Hudson  Stanchions 
to  give  the  most  in  milk  production 
Send  for  the  folder,  “The  Biggest 
Dollar’s  Worth  in  History” — it  covers 
stanchions  and  other  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  for  the  barn 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED ” 


HUDSON  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Anto- 
matie  Air  Cushions  which 

- wxxsxmmi  bind  and  draw  the  broken 

^  parts  together  as  you 

C.E.Brooks,lnventor  WOu1d  a  broken  limb-  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nosalves  or  plasters.  Durable. 

cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
full  information  Bent  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS,  330  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  the  ’profits 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  It’  iucome 
of  $25.00  to  $60  00  weekly  Interests  you,  write  quick.  SOLAR 
PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  165.  Cleveland.  Ohio  _ 


.  I  FiT  n  sa  l  j  n 

tin 

1  Mammoth  2 to  3 -in.  flowers,  all  MV 

)  colors  mixed.  Always  25c  or  more  a  pkt.,  M 

f  now  only  a  dime  to  win  new  friends  for  us.  HV  W 
Send  10c  today  !•.  Mau le’s  Seed  Book  free.^^^W 

77M.  HENRY  MAULE,  349Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia, Pa, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Farms  or  Forests 


[At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  N,  H.,  to  consider  their  relation  to  the 
Federal  government's  reforestation  project,  Mrs. 
E.  Wadliams  made  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  of  such  general  interest  that  they  need  to 
be  considered  by  all  of  our  farmers.] 

How  shall  we  plan  to  obtain  our  daily 
bread  in  days  to  come?  This  is  the  most 
important  question  in  the  world  to  us. 
It  takes  precedence  in  importance  over 
such  questions  as  roads  and  schools,  for 
roads  and  schools  presuppose  people,  and 
people  must  be  fed. 

We  know  how  our  forefathers  were 
fed.  They  made  their  farms  sustain 
them.  There  was  a  time  when  practical¬ 
ly  everything  that  was  shipped  into  this 
section  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs  was  mo¬ 
lasses  and  rum,  and  who  shall  say  that 
even  these  two  were  essentials?  Our 
forefathers  not  only  raised  their  own 
food,  but  they  produced  their  own  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter.  On  the  rugged  hillsides 
of  our  State  in  those  days,  sheep  grazed, 
and  in  the  homes  women  wove  and  spun. 
We  are  told  by  some  that  those  were 
days  of  hardship  from  which  we  have 
escaped.  But  a  careful  study  of  history 
will  teach  us  that  they  were  the  hap¬ 
piest  days  the  American  people  have  ever 
seen.  History  teaches  us  that  prosperity 
comes  to  farm  folks  only  when  they  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  land  and  handle 
their  own  problems  locally.  The  only  safe 
slogan  for  a  farm  family  is,  “Bily  the 
luxuries  if  you  can,  but  produce  the  ne¬ 
cessities.”  The  roots  of  our  present  de¬ 
pression  go  far  back  in  American  life  to 
the  time  when  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  said  to  themselves,  “It  is 
more  convenient  to  buy  than  to  make.” 
There  were  those  who  spent  good  money 
to  persuade  them  of  this,  as  there  are  to¬ 
day  those  who  try  to  persuade  us  that 
nothing  we  raise  has  any  value  until  it  is 
sold  or  exchanged  for  something  produced 
elsewhere.  These  people  try  to  convince 
us  of  this  because  they  have  something 
to  sell.  Deep  at  the  root  of  life,  when 
life  is  normal,  is  production  for  use. 
When  we  get  all  mixed  up  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  others,  we  fall  when  they  fall. 
But  if  we  stand  alone,  though  ready  to 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  when  others  fall,  we  stand.  Leaders 
call  loudly  and  unceasingly  to  us  to  co¬ 
operate,  yet  in  this  modern  world,  who 
really  does  co-operate?  That  is  because, 
before  we  can  co-operate,  we  must  have 
something  to  contribute.  And  we  haven’t, 
for  our  attention  is  centered  on  figuring 
out  how  we  can  get  the  other  fellow  to 
carry  our  load. 

Permanent  prosperity  comes  only  to 
those  who  stand  on  their  own  feet.  This 
neighborhood  cannot  accept  money  and 
help  from  the  outside,  without  having  it 
required  of  them  with  interest  later.  This 
question  has  arisen  over  and  over  in  town 
meeting.  People  have  been  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  when  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  offered  them  help,  it  was  just  the 
same  as  getting  something  for  nothing. 
But  with  every  bit  of  Federal  aid  we  ac¬ 
cept,  we  put  our  necks  just  so  far  into 
the  noose  of  bureaucratic  control.  It 
doesn’t  suit  us  in  the  end,  and  we  grum¬ 
ble  and  grumble,  but  say  we  can’t  help 
it,  and  go  on  accepting  money  brought 
from  somewhere  else  and  piling  up  woe 
for  ourselves  when  the  time  comes  to  re¬ 
pay. 

And  now  we  are  beginning  to  pay.  The 
government  comes  to  us  with  promises 
and  assurances,  but  with  the  demand  that 
we  turn  our  farms  over  to  them  and  put 
ourselves  into  their  power  completely.  In 
a  time  of  depression,  they  come,  when 
people  have  to  stay  put,  and  when  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  the  dispossessed  to 
relocate.  They  make  us  promises  they 
cannot  keep.  They  want  our  farms,  and 
we,  in  trying  to  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  put  ourselves  into  their  power. 

A  beautiful  picture  has  been  painted 
for  this  section.  A  great  forest  stretches 
over  the  hills  where  once  we  farmed,  and 
we,  living  in  the  valleys,  work  in  this 
forest.  We  are  to  work  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  buy  the  necessities  of  life  from 
those  farming  in  other  sections.  But  we 
see  shadows  in  this  picture.  To  this  for¬ 
est  come  transients ;  hunters,  fishers, 
campers.  They  come  to  enjoy  and  we 
stay  to  labor.  Or  we  are  moved  into 
fancy  pillboxes  near  the  city  with  five 
acres  or  so  for  a  garden,  and  a  job  in  a 
factory,  though,  with  millions  out  of 
work,  we  are  not  quite  sure  how  these 
jobs  can  be  forthcoming.  To  these  for¬ 
ests  also  are  sent  people  out  of  work  in 
the  cities.  We  work  with  companions  like 
the  men  who  worked  on  the  power  line 
when  it  went  through ;  men  who  scarcely 
knew  how  to  handle  an  ax,  but  who  are 
dependent  on  the  government  and  come  to 
do  its  bidding.  Thus  we  all  work  for  the 
government,  and  the  government  takes 
care  of  us,  and  the  country  is  saved. 

But  the  government  has  grown  heavy 
and  cumbersome  with  boards  and  bu¬ 
reaus.  We  find  ourselves  wound  up  in 
red  tape,  and  see  that  we  are  slowly  be¬ 
coming  the  slaves,  not  of  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  our  forefathers  aspired  to,  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people, 
but  of  a  new  and  different  order  that 
oppresses  us  and  takes  from  us  our  rights 
as  free  American  citizens. 

I  should  like  to  paint  a  different  pic¬ 
ture.  Agriculture  in  New  Hampshire  is 
temporarily  at  a  low  ebb,  on  account  of 
the  popularity  of  large-scale  farming 
methods  used  in  the  West.  People  farmed 


in  the  West  to  get  rich,  not  to  live.  Their 
methods  were  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
They  flooded  the  markets  with  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  they  abused  the  soil.  When 
the  depression  began,  and  people  in  the 
cities  were  able  to  buy  less  and  less  food, 
the  markets  were  closed  to  us  because 
sellers  in  the  cities  found  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  standardized  products  in 
large  quantities  from  the  West.  But  the 
westerners  are  now  reaping  where  they 
sowed. 

I  know  the  West.  I  lived  there  as  a 
child.  I  have  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins 
located  on  farms  far  and  wide  in  that 
section.  I  have  traveled  over  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  West  repeatedly.  I  have 
news  from  that  section  almost  weekly ;  in¬ 
timate,  inside  details.  In  my  opinion  that 
wheat  and  meat  section  of  the  West 
will  not  recover  from  this  year’s  catas¬ 
trophe  in  10  years.  The  real  facts  are 
that  a  great  deal  of  land  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  superfine  farm  land  in  the  West 
10  years  ago,  is  now  practically  ■worth¬ 
less.  The  top  soil  has  blown  away,  leav¬ 
ing  only  hard,  infertile  clay.  Water 
levels  are  so  low  that  a  good  crop  is  next 
to  impossible  for  several  years  to  come  at 
least. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  can  afford  to 
pull  in  their  belts  and  wait,  for  western 
farmers  are  already  looking  with  longing 
eyes  at  onr  green  meadows  and  the  crops 
we  have  produced,  in  spite  of  drought 
conditions.  I  believe  the  farms  of  New 
Hampshire  will  be  worth  more  10  years 
from  now  than  they  are  at  present. 

►So  in  my  picture  I  see  prosperous  and 
well-kept  farms,  interspersed  with  the 
Summer  homes  of  quiet,  worth-while  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  come  to  us  seeking  to  relax 
from  the  strain  of  over-stimulation  in  the 
cities.  They  are  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  we  sell  them  our  small  sur¬ 
pluses  of  farm  products,  the  tilings  we 
have  left  over  after  we  have  supplied  our 
own  tables.  They  pay  taxes.  They  help 
us  to  improve  our  communities.  They 
are  more  valuable  to  us  both  commer¬ 
cially  and  actually,  than  campers  and 
transients  could  ever  be.  And  so  we  see 
a  picture  which  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  beautiful  forest,  for  there  is  no  pic¬ 
ture  so  beautiful  in  all  the  world  as  the 
picture  of  happy  and  prosperous  homes 
and  people. 

Our  farms  are  not  sub-marginal.  They 
have  not  been  fertilized  as  they  should 
have  been,  but  there  are  ways  of  adding 
fertility  open  to  us  when  we  begin  to  take 
our  farms  seriously.  Most  of  all,  our 
fields  need  turning,  stirring,  reseeding,  a 
little  loving,  a  little  pride  bestowed  on 
them.  They  reflect  mostly  our  own  un¬ 
worthiness.  They  can  be  brought  back 
when  the  waste  of  fertility  elsewhere  re¬ 
stores  the  balance  so  that  they  become 
relatively  fertile  compared  with  the  fields 
of  other  sections. 

There  are  farms  on  these  hills  which 
a*e  the  equal  in  fertility  and  desirability 
of  farms  in  the  best  farming  sections  of 
the  West.  Those  who  own  farms  in  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  should  certainly 
not  be  willing  at  the  present  time  to  sell 
them  at  sub-marginal  prices. 

And  so,  my  neighbors,  if  you  agree 
with  me,  let  us  say  to  Washington  in 
terms  which  they  cannot  misunderstand : 
“You  can  make  us  no  offer  which  will 
tempt  us  to  part  with  our  farms  just  as  a 
new  day  is  dawning  for  New  Hampshire 
agriculture.  We  will  stay  where  we  are 
and  we  will  sustain  ourselves  on  our 
land.” 


Events  of  the  Week 

Morro  Castle  Inquiry.  —  Officers  of 
the  Ward  liner  Morro  Castle,  destroyed 
by  fire  Sept.  8  with  a  loss  of  124  lives, 
were  criticized  Nov.  7  in  a  report  by 
Dickerson  N.  Hoover,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspection  Service.  Mr.  Hoover., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Federal  board 
that  investigated  the  disaster,  said  in  his 
report  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper 
that  “what  does  stand  out  clearly  is  that 
the  ship’s  officers  failed  to  control  the 
situation  with  the  strong  hand  that  was 
necessary  in  such  an  emergency.”  Con¬ 
tributory  factors  in  the  disaster  that 
cost  the  lives  of  S9  passengers  and  35 
crew  members  out  of  a  total  of  548  per¬ 
sons  on  board  the  ship  were  said  in  the 
report  to  be  the  following :  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  fire,  delay  in  sounding  the 
fire  alarm,  ineffective  fire  alarm,  delay  in 
arousing  passengers,  ineffective  marking 
of  emergency  exits,  inefficient  use  of  fire- 
prevention  equipment,  division  of  the 
crew  into  improper  watches,  improper 
emergency  organization,  lack  of  training 
and  discipline  of  the  crew,  and  delay  in 
sending  the  SOS.  Mr.  Hoover  said  that 
the  origin  of  the  fire  “remains  a  mys¬ 
tery.” 

Fire  Fatal  to  Four. — Four  men  were 
burned  to  death  in  a  fire  that  destroyed 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  grain  elevator  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Nov.  8.  The  dead: 
George  Martin,  Jacob  Ellis  Sr.,  George 
Thomasson  and  Charles  Shelton.  One 
other  man,  Jacob  Ellis  Jr.,  was  seriously 
burned  and  three  others  at  work  in  the 
elevator  escaped  unhurt  or  with  minor 
injuries.  The  fire  was  believed  to  have 
started  from  a  dust  explosion.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

No  Fresh  Meat  for  Needy  in  New 
Jersey. — Col.  Joseph  II.  Bigley,  deputy 
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State  director  of  (he  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  said  Nov.  10  that  as  soon 
as  present  supplies  on  hand  had  been 
exhausted,  no  more  fresh  meat  would  he 
distributed  to  the  needy  by  the  ERA.  In 
the  future,  if  meat  would  be  distributed 
to  the  needy  by  the  ERA,  it  would  have 
to  be  canned,  preserved  or  smoked  imme¬ 
diately  after  slaughtering.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  in  handling  large  quantities 
of  fresh  meat,  a  highly  perishable  com¬ 
modity,  in  the  small  outlet  stores  which 
accept  relief  food  orders.  Col.  Bigley  de¬ 
cided  to  change  the  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  his  order  was 
caused  by  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Craster,  health  officer  of  Newark,  who 
said  that  much  of  the  meat  distributed 
by  the  ERA  was  “putrid  and  unfit  for 
human  consumption.” 

Department  of  Justice  Mutilates 
Weapons. — Fearful  (hat  audacious  crimi¬ 
nals  some  time  might  try  to  invade  its 
own  building  the  Justice  Department  at 
Washington,  has  mutilated  every  machine 
gun,  rifle  and  other  weapon  in  its  ex¬ 
hibit  of  firearms  seized  from  outlaws. 
Through  the  chamber  of  each  gun  holes 
have  been  burned  with  an  acetylene  torch, 
making  it  unfit  for  further  use  and  im¬ 
possible  to  repair.  The  collection  of 
more  than  30  guns,  including  some  that 
belonged  to  John  Dillinger  and  “Pretty 
Boy”  Floyd,  is  displayed  in  glass  cases 
in  the  reception  room  of  Director  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover  of  the  Division  of  Investi¬ 
gation. 

Electric  Power  Costs. — The  cost  of 
distributing  electric  power  in  New  York 
State  warrants  rates  only  slightly  above 
half  the  average  now  prevailing  there, 
according  to  a  voluminous  report,  rep¬ 
resenting  three  years  of  research  by  the 
Power  Authority  of  New  York  State, 
made  public  at  the  White  House  Nov. 
12.  The  report  stated  that  distribution 
costs  there  warranted  a  rate  schedule 
“of  not  more  than  3*4  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  a  use  of  50  kilowatt-hours  a 
month,  instead  of  the  average  of  six  cents 
which  these  customers  are  now  paying.” 
This  would  mean,  the  report  added,  a 
reduction  of  the  average  monthly  bill  for 
electricity  from  $3  to  $1.05.  The  report 
on  power-distribution  studies,  which  was 
handed  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Power  Authority,  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  chairman,  was  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
power  development  proposed  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
project.  Air.  Roosevelt  ordered  the  study 
in  1931  while  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  since  entering  the  White  House  he 
has  encouraged  Its  completion  as  a  part 
of  his  national  power  program,  including 
the  “yardstick”  projects  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  on  the  Columbia  and  Colorado 
rivers. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1933. 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
bi-weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1934. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  ine,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933.  embodied  in  Section 
537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  ou 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  O’Brien,  4996  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  200  W.  71st  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  perjon  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  tlie  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  onlv.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Rublisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1934. 

(SEAL)  FRED  SEIAKA. 

Notary  Public.  Queens  County,  Queens  Co. 
Clerk’s  No.  1405.  Register's  No.  744.  Certificate 
filed  in  New  York  Co.  Clerk’s  No  108,  Register’s 
No.  6-S-89,  Commission  expires  March  30,  1936. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  TRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  October,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders)  ;  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40:  Class  2C,  $1.40; 

Class  2D,  $1.08;  Class  2E,  $1.03 — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4e  on  these  classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4  A,  93c — differential  2.7c;  Class 
4B,  88.5c — differential  2.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  Y'ork  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-qt.  can,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent  fat,  $14.00;  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31c:  extra,  92  score, 
30c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  2814  to  2914c:  un¬ 
salted,  best,  3214c;  firsts,  3014c;  centralized, 


Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  42c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  39c; 
standards.  35c;  browns,  special,  43c;  Pacific 
Coast,  standards,  3814  to  3914c. 

CHEESE 

Specials,  18c;  fancy  1014  to  1714c;  Wiscon¬ 
sin  fresh,  1414  to  14%e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2]4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  xpress  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19c:  broilers,  19  to  22c;  ducks,  nearby, 
13c;  geese.  13c;  pigeons,  pair,  20  to  30c;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  10  to  15e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  20c:  fowls.  15  to  18c:  roosters. 
11  to  14c;  turkeys,  25  to  2Gc;  ducks.  14  to  17c; 
squabs,  lb.,  28  to  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $7  to  $7.15;  cows,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  bulls, 
$3.75;  calves,  $0.50  to  $9;  hogs,  $5.85;  sheep, 
$3;  lambs,  $7.25. 

VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  Argentina,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Beans, 
S.  C.,  flat.  $1.50  to  $2;  Fla.,  fiat.  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  wax,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Beets,  En.,  cut., 

bu.  bskt.,  35  to  50c;  bch.,  1%  to  l%c.  Broc¬ 
coli,  L.  I.,  crt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  doz.,  $2  to 
$2.40.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  6  to  14c; 
Conn.,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  Catskill,  qt.,  6  to  11c. 
Cabbage,  white,  bbl.,  00  to  85c.  Carrots.  State. 
300  lbs.,  00  to  75c.  Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crt.,  40c 
to  $1.75;  Catskill,  crate.  50c  to  $1.25.  Celery, 
Wn.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  $1.13  to  $2.25.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  doz.,  50  to  75c.  Cucumbers, 

Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $3.  Horseradish,  Mo., 

bbl.,  $7  to  $10.  Kale.  bu.  bskt.,  25  to  35c. 
Onions,  Wn.,  boiler  white.  50  lbs..  $1.75  to  $2; 
pickier  white,  50  lbs.,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  regular 
white,  50  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Mass.,  yel.,  50 

lbs.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  40c 
to  $1.25;  red,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.35;  Mich.,  yel., 
50-lb.  bag.  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  doz. 
bchs.,  50c  to  $1.  Pumpkins,  nearby,  bbl.,  75c 
to  $1.25.  White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  05  to 
75c:  Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.05; 
Idaho,  100-lb.  ‘bag,  $1.85  to  $2.10.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  En.  Sh.,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  75c 
to  $l.go;  Fla.,  green,  fancy,  24-qt.  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  72s.  $2,25  to 

$2.50  :  90s,  $2  to  $2.50;  10-lb.  box,  $1  to  $1.25; 
lug,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Turnips,  nearby  yellow, 
bu.  bskt.,  35  to  65c.  Watercress,  Sn.  and  En., 
100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  good  to  fancy,  bu.,  Baldwin,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Delicious,  $1.50  to  $2;  Jonathan.  $1.13  to 
$1.35;  Black  Twig,  $1  to  $1.25;  R.  I.  Greening, 
$1.35  to  $1.75;  N.  W.  Greening,  $1.35  to  $1.88; 
McIntosh,  En.,  $1.85  to  $2.03;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  Snow, 
$1.25;  Stayman  Winesap,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Stark, 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
York  Imperial.  $1.10  to  $1.35:  Wealthy,  $1.38  to 
$1.75;  Wolf  River,  $1  to  $1.25:  other  varieties, 
$1.13  to  $1.50.  Lady  apples,  %-bu.  box,  $3  to 
$7.  Pears,  En.  Keiffer,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  En. 
Anjou,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1.  Crab- 
appies,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.  Grapes,  Concord,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  50c.  Strawberries.  Cal.,  pt.,  18c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13%:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
90f4c;  oats.  No.  2  white.  03>4c;  rye,  No.  2,  84c. 

HAY 

No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  No.  2,  $25;  clover,  mixed, 
$24  to  $27;  Alfalfa,  $23  to  $29. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37c;  eggs,*  40  to  45c;  chickens, 
30  to  35e;  grapes,  lh.,  10  to  15c;  letutee,  head, 
a  to  10c;  potatoes,  lbs.,  2  to  3c.  Lettuce,  head, 
5  to  10c;  apples,  doz.,  35  to  40c:  mushrooms,  lb., 
25  to  50c;  string  beans,  lb.,  18c:  onions,  lb., 
2  to  5c;  celery,  bell,  of  3  roots,  25c:  cabbage, 
head,  5  to  10c;  spinach,  lb.,  15c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
5  to  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  fairly  firm.  Native  McIntosh  $1  to  $1  50- 
large  fancy  $1.75  to  $2,  few  higher.  Baldwins 
ord.  50c  to  $1,  best  $1.25  to  $1.50.  few  large 
fancy  high  as  $2.  Delicious  small  $1  to  $1.50, 
few  fancy  large  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Pa. 
Yorks,  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  up  $1  to  $1.15  bu. 
bskt.  Va.  Staymans  $1.10  to  $1.50,  poorer  90c 
bu.  bskt.  Me.  Wolf  River  U.  S.  1,  75c  to  $1 
box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  inactive.  Native  18  heads  white  25  to 
50c,  Savoy  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  few 
sales  Danish  40c  50-lb.  sack. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  50c.  Cut  off  35  to  50c,  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  5  to  0  doz.  bchs.  $2  to  $2.25 
crate.  $1.25  to  $1.40  %  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  4  to  9  heads  00  to  75c,  poorer  35c  std. 
bu.  box.  Ore.  $2  pony  crate,  L.  1.,  $2  to  $2.25, 
poorer  low  as  $1.25  2-tier  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.,  white  50c  to  $1.  Pascal  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  few  extra  fancy  $2  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y. 
$1.75  to  $2,  few  higher  2-3  crate.  Cal.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  %  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  Early  Blacks  $2.50  to  $3,  Howes  $3  to 
$3.50  )4 -bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  best  $0  to  $7.50  ;ord.  $2  to  $5.50, 
poorer  lower.  Fla.  outdoor  $3  to  $3.75,  poorer 
$2  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  edmand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  20  to  40c  std. 


bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $2.50  to  $2.75,  few 
fancy  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.75  crate.  N.  Y.  no 
sales  noted. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  Mass.  med.  to  large  75c  to 
$1,  50-lb.  bag.  N.  Y.  $1  to  $1.10,  poorer 
lower.  Mich,  white  $1.40  to  $1.50  50-lb.  bag 
Colo.  Valentias  large  $1.25  to  $1.35  50-lb.  bag. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  outdoor  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  40  to  50c  Va-bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady 
market  quiet.  Native  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box 
Me.  mostly  75c,  few  80c  100-lb.  bag. 

Radishes.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  50  to  60  bchs.  outdoor  35  to  60c- 
hothouse  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  50  to  75c,  poorer  35c  std.  bu.  box 
N.  Y.  few  sales  65  to  75c  bu.  bskt.  Mo.  85e 
to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Blue  Hubbard,  best  $15  to  $20,  poorer  $10 
ton.  Turban  75c  to  $1  bbl. 


Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  market 
steady.  No.  1  Timothy  $28  to  $29;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $20  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed  Red  No.  1  $25 
to  $26:  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $20  to  $27.  Stock 
hay  _  $22.50  to  $23.50  ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1 
$16.50  to  $17.50  ton.  White  oats  clipped,  38  to 
40  lbs.,  67  to  68c;  36  to  38  lbs.,  64  to  65c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm;  creamery  extras  30140; 
firsts  27  to  2914c:  seconds  26  to  2614c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  specials  45c,  extras  41c  doz.  white  spe¬ 
cials  43c  doz.  Western  henneries,  specials, 
brown,  40  to  42c,  white  39  to  41c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  21  e.  3  to 
4  lbs.  14  to  16c.  Native  16  to  19c.  Roosters  10 
to  13c.  Broilers  western  18  to  22c,  native  20  to 
22e.  Few  turkeys,  native.  30  to  32c.  Live  poul¬ 
try  steady.  Fowl  15  to  17c.  Leghorns  12  to  14c. 
Chickens  17  to  18c.  Broilers  20  to  23c.  Roosters 
10  to  lie  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved,  prices  moderately  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  27  to  28c, 
clothing  22  to  23e;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  29c, 

clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  30c-, 

clothing  26  to  27c;  14  blood,  combing  28  to  29c-, 

clothing  24  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 
clothing  60  to  62c;  14  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  53  to  56c;  %  blood,  combing  54  to  57c, 

clothing  50  to  53c;  14  blood,  combing  47  to  51c, 

clothing  42  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  75  to  77c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  14  blood,  combing  72  to  74c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  64  to  67c, 

clothing  60  to  63c;  14  blood,  combing  60  to  62c, 

clothing  55  to  57c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  steady 
to  25c  higher,  demand  fair  to  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Cattle.— Supply  fully  normal,  market  on  cows 
weak,  bulls  about  steady,  vealers  25c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  fair  to  slow. 

-  Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.75  to  $2.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
cull  and  common,  $2.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None.' 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  weak, 
bulk  of  sales  at  near  low  of  prices  quoted  ^de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head.  $75  to  $90; 
good,  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $45  to  $60;  common, 
$30  to  $45. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter  quotations  are  at  the  highest  level  in 
several  years.  Eggs  are  also  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm: 
Creamery  prints,  32  to  34c;  tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  29  to  31c;  country  rolls,  29  to  32c.  Cheese, 
stronger;  brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 

15  to  16c;  limburger,  15  to  23c;  Swiss.  21  to 
23c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  48c;  grade  A, 
35  to  44c;  grade  B.  25  to  33c;  grade  C,  nearby 
at  market,  23  to  41c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls, 

16  to  31c;  roasters,  20  to  23c;  fryers.  19  to 
20c;  broilers,  21  to  24c;  ducks,  19  to  20c:  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls.  13 
to  19c;  roosters,  11c;  springers.  14  to  19c; 
ducks,  15  to  16c;  geese,  12c;  turkeys,  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firm;  Hubbard- 
son,  Winter  Banana,  50c  to  $1;  Greening, 
Wealthy,  50c  to  $1.25:  King,  65c  to  $1.25;  Pip¬ 
pin,  75  to  90c:  Twenty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Snow,  75c  to  $1.40;  Baldwin,  $1.25:  Cortland, 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  Delicious.  Northern  Spy,  $1.50; 
McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.10;  N.  J.,  Red  Bliss,  65c;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $4;  marrow,  $5.25;  white  kidney, 
$5.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  90c 
to  $1.75;  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
Yellow  Globe,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  Imported  Spanish, 
$1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3;  grapes,  S-qt.  bskt.,  45c;  Cal.,  27-lb.  lug.  $1 
to  $2;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $5.25  to  $6;  Fla., 
$3.50  to  $4.25;  pears,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables.- — Anise,  six-doz.  bchs.,  30c;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3:  asparagus.  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  beans.  La.,  green,  bu..  $2 
to  $2.50;  Fla.,  wax,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  beets,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to  17%c;  broccoli, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10 
to  12%e;  cabbage,  bu.,  15  to  35c;  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50  to  90c:  celery, 
doz.,  30  to  80c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  75  to  85c;  es¬ 
carole,  crate,  25  to  40c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  crate, 
65c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  75e;  okra, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs., 
45  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  peas.  Cal., 
bu.,  $3;  pumpkins,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  35c; 
squash,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  30  to  50c; 
turnips,  bu.,  40  to  65c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $28: 
Alfalfa,  $30;  oat  straw,  $15;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  toil,  $24.75;  standard  middlings,  $24.75: 
led-rog,  $32.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $38;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $43:  gluten,  $32.85; 
hominy,  $31.90;  rolled  oats.  $3.64:  tabic  corn- 
meal,  $2.40;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $11.50:  Alfalfa, 
$17;  Alsike,  $20;  clover,  $19.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  29  to  30c;  eggs,  30  to  40c;  hens.  15 
to  18c;  chickens,  15  to  17c;  cabbage,  ton,  $7  to 
$9;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  45  to  60c;  onions.  50 
lbs.,  90c  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to 
$1.10;  hay,  Timothy,  $21  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$21  to  $24;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $25. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  28  to  31c;  eggs,  40  to  45c;  live  fowls, 
14  to  17c;  chickens,  15  to  17c:  dressed  fowls, 
16  to  19c:  chickens,  21  to  23c;  ducks,  18  to 
22c:  turkeys,  25  to  29c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.35;  cabbage,  ton.  $10  to  $11:  carrots,  bu., 
35  to  50c;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt..  50  to  55c:  kale, 
bu.,  50e;  onions.  50-lb.  sack.  90c  to  $1;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  15-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1;  wheat  bran, 
$29  to  $30. 


UP 

7  Points 

in 

Butterfat! 


On  October  15th  the  first  herd  to  be  fed  CREAMA- 
TINE  completed  a  full  year’s  feeding. 

The  herd  is  owned  by  Arthur  Chandler  and  if  we  had 
been  drinking  men  I  believe  Arthur  and  I  would  have 
gone  on  a  real  spree  when  we  saw  the  results. 
Arthur  is  wearing  a  smile  that  won’t  come  off  for  the 
herd  average  for  butterfat  is  up  from  3.3%  last  year  to 
4%  this  year.  A  gain  of  7  points  to  the  credit  of 


I  try  to  be  modest,  but  if  you  have  ever  accomplished  what  every¬ 
one  said  couldn’t  be  done  and  then  seen  the  benefits  coming  to 
the  feeders,  knowing  it  is  helping  them  prosper  and  giving  their 
families  more  happiness  —  well,  if  you  have  had  that  experience 
you  know  how  I  feel. 

A  lot  of  people  believe  like  Art  Chandler  does,  that  CREAMA- 
T1NE  is  the  greatest  contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
dairy  feeding.  I  believe  that  too  and  it  isn’t  because  I  want  to 
sell  you  feed  because  I  don’t  want  anyone  to  have  what  they 
don’t  want  — but  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  the  biggest  booster  for 
profits  in  dairying  you  will  begin  feeding  CREAMATINE  right 
now  and  it’s  ten  to  one  you  will  be  ahead  this  time  next  year 
just  like  Mr.  Chandler  is. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  the  Chandler  record  and  if  you  want  it, 
write  me  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 


President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000,00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  name* 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
poKcy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00, 


Full  Name 


P.O .  State 

R.F.D.  or  St . County  . . . 


Occupation  .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . . . 


M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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VOLT 

No  “B”  and  “C” 
Batteries 


This  sensational  Radio  is  the  ideal  for  farm  homes 
without  electricity  —  it  has  wonderful  tone  —  vol¬ 
ume  —  gets  the  stations  you  want  to  hear.  Costs 
less  than  lc  a  day  to  operate — uses  only  6-volt  stor¬ 
age  battery,  eliminating  “B”  and  “C”  Batteries. 
BRSZi — Complete  plans  for  making  wind  power 
battery  charger  at  small  cost.  Anyone  can  build  it. 
Let  the  wind  charge  your  battery  and  operate 
L’Tatro  6-Volt  without  cost.  Send  this  ad  with 
name  and  address  for  FREE  plans. 

No  obligations. 
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ARM  LIGHT 
PLANT  RADIO 

Finest  32-Volt  Radio  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  New  1935  features — 
lower  prices  —  greatest  oper¬ 
ating  economy.  Preferred  by  farm  light  plant 
owners  everywhere. 

Before  purchasing  any  Radio,  see  and  hear  the 
1935  L’Tatros.  Sign  and  mail  this  advertisement 
for  dealer's  name. 


X.’TATRO  products  corf. 

Box  25-E,  Decorah,  Iowa 
□  6-Volt.  □  32-Volt.  Check  which  interested  in. 

Name  . . . . . 

Town . . . . 

County . .  State.. . . 

3  Doses  of  Foley's 

Loosens  Cough 

HONEY  .  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  ***  Loosens  the 
Tickle  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young— during  day 
or  night — you  can  safely  rely 
on  Foley’s  Honey  and  Tarioz 
Quickest  results.  Coughs  due 
to  colds  may  get  serious  fast, 
don’t  delay.  Get  genuine 
FOLEY’S  today— refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


Proof ! 

‘‘Foley’s  is 
worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  case 
of  coughs  from 
colds.  Will  not 
be  without  it.” 
Mrs.  N.  Deaver. 


CALLOUSES 

GENTLY  FADE  AWAY 

A  new  penetrating  agent,  compounded 
with  thin,  medicated  adhesive  COMF1 - 
TAPE  ends  pain  at  once  .  .  .  Quickly 
absorbs  hard  growths  of  Corns,  Callouses, 
Soft  Corns.  No  injury  to  healthy  tissue. 
L>oes  away  with  tired,  aching,  burning 
feet :  you  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort. 
Thousands  of  happy  users.  Big  spool  of  60 
SQuare  inches  only  $1  by  mail.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 
Comfi-tape  Lab.,  Dept.  R-l,  Burlington, Vt. 


Cuticura  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  17B,  Malden,  Mass. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

CWALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

MANY  OTHER  PATTERNS  ' 


Bend  fori 
*IEW 
1935- 

F.  DUDLEY,  SO  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG 


WeTAN  Them 
You  WEAR  Them 

Send  us  your  Horse,  Cow,  Fox,  silver  Fox,  Coon 
Skins,  etc.  We  tan  and  make  them  into  beautiful 
lur  pieces  or  coats.  Also  wild  animal  skins  tanned 
and  made  up.  Get  our  prices.  FREE  CATALOG. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

283  Broad  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YARN 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO 


Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 
Boucle  $3.90  —  Shetland  S2.25 
4- fold  $2.00  —  Saxony  $2.75 
Tweed  Coat  Yarn  $2.75  lb. 
.,  42-L,  N.  9th.  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


XT  »  rilTH  For  Ruvs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
V  A  K  l\l\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

I  rllVIlL/ Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


BATHTUBS— 519,  Basins— 54. SO,  Sinktubs— 520, 
Toilets— 53.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators.  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices.  Cat.  FREE 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’’  and 
“Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  preliminary 
information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  503-Z  Adams  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


“Heart  Come  Home” 

This  is  the  season  all  New  England 
hearts 

Come  home,  no  matter  how  remote 
they  be. 

The  wings  of  thought  quicksilver  are,  to 

fly 

Across  dividing  miles  of  land  and  sea — 
To  roam,  in  spirit,  old.  familiar  lanes 
And  tread,  the  grass-grown  trails  of 
memory. 

(Thanksgiving  dinners,  I  sing  ! 

The  table  festive  with  candles 
And  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  red 
And  yellow  ones,  picked  in  the  garden. 
Mother's  choice,  gold-banded  dishes. 

Odors  of  turkey,  ambrosial ! 

Vegetables,  browned  in  their  juices. 
Cranberry  sauce — red  as  rubies. 

Mince  pie  and  squash.  Oh,  that  top 
crust, 

Flaky  and  rich  and  delicious ! 

Cider,  sparkling  and  heady, 

All  the  good  time-honored  fixings ! 

Such  a  glad  day!  No  one  absent — 

All  of  us  home  for  Thanksgiving — 
Mother  and  father  and  children!) 

This  is  the  holiday  New  England  folk 
Recall  with  tenderness  and  quickening. 
It  stands  for  home  and  family — when,  far 
And  near,  the  happy  clans  came  gath¬ 
ering. 

Time  takes  its  toll — yet,  ’mongst  the  va¬ 
cant  chairs, 

One  sits  with  thankful  heart — remem¬ 
bering  ! 

— Mazie  V.  Caruthers, 
in  New  York  Times. 


For  Holiday  Festivities 

This  happiest  time  of  all  the  year  just 
seems  to  belong  to  the  children.  How 
eagerly  they  anticipate  the  happy  day ! 
IIow  eagerly  they  join  in  the  gay  prepa¬ 
rations  !  They  can  easily  help  in  making 
these  wholesome  goodies  and  they  will 
adore 

Santa  Claus  Cookies. — For  the  dough 
use  one-half  cup  butter,  1%  cups  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs,  one- 
third  cup  milk,  2)4  cups  flour,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  For  the  filling  use  one- 
half  cup  each  of  raisins,  stoned  dates  and 
nut  meats,  one  tablespoon  flour,  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  wa¬ 
ter.  Put  raisins  and  dates  through  food 
chopper,  cover  with  water  and  simmer  10 
minutes.  Add  flour  and  cook  until  thick. 
Remove  from  fire  and  add  nuts.  Roll 
out  the  dough  in  a  thin  strip  and  cut  it 
in  Santa  Claus  shapes.  Lay  on  greased 
cooky  sheets.  Use  a  generous  spoonful 
of  the  filling  for  his  “stomach”  and  cover 
with  a  round  of  the  cooky  dough  rolled 
thin.  Press  down  the  edges  firmly.  Use 
raisins  or  nuts  for  the  features  and  sprin¬ 
kle  generously  with  red  sugar.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven.  After  removing  them 
from  the  oven  one  may  outline  cap,  coat 
and  cuffs  with  white  icing  for  further 
decoration.  Any  other  time  of  the  year 
when  I  use  this  recipe  I  cut  the  dough 
out  in  brownie  men  shapes,  omit  the  red 
sugar  and  use  raisins  or  nuts  for  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  row  of  buttons  down  the 
front. 

Lollipops. — Two  cups  sugar,  two-tliirds 
cup  white  corn  syrup,  one  cup  water, 
coloring  and  flavoring.  Put  sugar,  water 
and  corn  syrup  into  a  straight-sided 
saucepan  or  upper  part  of  a  double  boiler. 
Place  over  a  low  flame  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  completely  dissolved,  then  boil, 
without  stirring,  until  syrup  reaches  310 
degrees,  or  until  a  little  dropped  in  cold 
water  becomes  very  brittle.  Cook  rather 
slowly  toward  the  end.  so  that  sugar  will 
not  caramelize  and  discolor  the  syrup. 
While  cooking  wipe  the  sides  of  the  pan 
occasionally  with  a  wet  cloth  or  brush. 
Either  liquid  or  paste  coloring  may  be 
used.  Add  liquid  color  directly  to  the 
syrup,  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time  to  make 
the  proper  shade ;  dissolve  color  paste  in 
a  little  of  the  syrup  or  in  a  few  drops  of 
water  before  adding.  Extracts  may  be 
used  for  flavorings,  but  the  oils  one  may 
buy  at  the  druggist’s  are  stronger  and 
only  a  few  drops  are  necessary.  With 
red  coloring  we  like  peppermint  and  cas¬ 
sia  flavor;  green,  wintergreen  or  clove; 
yellow,  lemon  or  banana,  etc. 

Drop  syrup  from  spoon,  or  pour  from 
pan,  onto  slightly  greased  sheets  —  the 
surface  must  be  level  or  the  lollipop  will 
not  be  round.  As  soon  as  it  is  poured 
insert  a  woden  skewer  for  the  handle. 
Loosen  each  lollipop  with  a  spatula  as 
soon  as  possible — if  left  too  long  they  be¬ 
come  brittle  and  will  break. 

Children  love  decorated  lollipops  and 
they  are  lots  of  fun  to  make.  Plan  your 
designs  before  pouring  out  the  syrup  as 
the  decorations  will  not  stick  unless 
pressed  in  while  the  syrup  is  still  warm. 
I  usually  work  out  the  decoration  on  the 
table  first  to  insure  speed,  especially  if  I 
am  working  alone.  For  “Funny  Face” 
lollipops  use  life-savers  for  eyes,  corn 
kernel  candies  or  jelly  beans  for  a  nose 
and  make  a  mouth  of  almost  anything — 
candied  orange  peel,  strips  of  dried  apri¬ 
cot.  or  corn  kernels  to  look  like  teeth. 

Instead  of  making  all  flat  lollipops, 


pour  some  of  the  syrup  into  slightly 
greased  molds.  These  can  be  bought  at 
confectioners’  supply  stores  or  five-and- 
10-cent  stores,  in  the  shape  of  Christmas 
trees,  stars,  Santa  Claus,  etc.  These  may 
well  take  the  place  of  so  much  “hard¬ 
tack”  the  children  usually  delight  in  de¬ 
vouring. 

Christmas  is  never  quite  complete  with¬ 
out  pop  corn.  But  we  enjoy  achieving 
new  flavors  and  varieties  in  our  pop-corn 
creations. 

Rose  crystals  is  our  name  for  a  spicy 
pop-corn  treat.  Into  a  deep  kettle  place 
two  tablespoons  of  lard  and  a  small  cup 
of  red  sugar.  When  hot  add  one-half 
cup  of  corn  and  stir  with  a  long-handled 
spoon  instead  of  shaking.  The  rose- 
tinted  corn  has  a  delicate  coating  of 
sugar  crystals  that  is  crisply  delicious. 
Other  times  we  stir  the  rosy  corn  into  a 
syrup  in  which  red  cinnamon  candies 
have  been  dissolved,  then  mold  them  into 
blossoms. 

Small  sparkling  candies,  mixed  with 
pop-corn  before  the  syrup  is  added,  make 
a  pleasing  variation  in  pop-corn  balls. 
Children  take  joy  in  fashioning  pop-corn 
men  and  women,  using  raisins  and  bits  of 
candied  orange  peel  for  features.  Pale 
green  balls  are  achieved  by  adding  vege¬ 
table  coloring  to  the  syrup. 

Boiled  sorghum  to  which  nut  meats 
have  been  added  make  a  delectable  and 
healthful  treat.  Pour  the  combined  corn 
and  syrup  into  a  buttered  pan  and  cut 
in  squares  or  break  in  pieces  when  cool. 

And  now  I  prophesy  that  you  will  de¬ 
rive  just  as  much  fun  in  preparing  these 
delightful  things  as  the  children  do  in 
consuming  them. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NIELSEN. 


Community  Christmas  Tree 

Why  not,  this  Christmas  season,  plan 
for  a  Community  Christmas  tree?  That 
it  need  not  be  an  expensive  undertaking 
either  as  regards  time,  money  or  effort, 
was  demonstrated  by  a  New  England 
neighborhood  last  season,  when  a  success-, 
ful  affair  for  90  children  was  financed 
for  less  than  $20  and  a  minimum  of  time 
end  effort.  First,  it  is  important  to  se¬ 
cure  the  financial  backing  of  some  or¬ 
ganization — Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  Sun¬ 
day  school  or  a  fraternal  or  neighborhood 
group,  and  to  have  a  working  committee 
formed.  The  first  step  was  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  school  teachers, 
who  readily  agreed  to  furnish  a  program 
from  the  best  numbers  on  their  school 
program,  and  they  also  assisted  in  fur¬ 
nishing  lists  of  the  children,  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  All  the  children  in  the 
community,  under  high  school  age,  were 
listed  and  grouped  according  to  age  and 
sex.  Thus  the  three  ladies  who  were  on 
the  gift  committee  knew  at  once  how 
many  boys  there  were  from  10  to  14  and 
how  many  girls  from  six  to  10,  etc.  A 
morning  trip  to  the  local  “five-and-ten- 
cent”  store  completed  the  gift  buying  for 
the  entire  list  of  90.  This  was  possible 
through  the  knowledge  that  upon  request 
the  store  manager  will  detail  a  clerk  who 
knows  the  store  stock,  to  accompany  the 
committee  to  the  various  counters  and 
departments,  making  out  the  sales  slips 
and  gathering  up  the  articles  as  they 
were  selected.  All  were  then  paid  for  at 
once,  greatly  simplifying  the  shopping 
problem.  Each  community  has  its  own 
conditions,  of  course,  but  in  this  instance 
it  was  decided  to  choose  gifts  that  would 
adorn  or  entertain  or  amuse — and  in  the 
whole  90  gifts  there  was  not  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  a  cake  of  soap — though  some 
of  the  older  boys  did  fall  heir  to  pocket 
combs  and  silver  pencils.  Beads,  pins, 
dainty  bottles  of  perfume,  pictures,  cuff 
links,  tie  clasps,  games,  books  and  toys, 
down  to  bath  toys  and  rattles,  were 
among  the  popular  articles.  Packages  of 
tags,  a  ball  of  red  twine,  eight  dozen  gay 
Christmas  napkins,  a  roll  of  gilt  gummed 
tape,  and  a  package  of  oiled  paper  were 
added  to  the  purchases. 

There  had  been  much  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  the  “treat.”  Nuts  were  suggested 
but  the  resultant  “mess”  was  against 
them,  and  pop-corn  balls  are  also  dif¬ 
ficult  for  little  fingers  to  handle.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  buy  10  pounds  of  small, 
hard  candies,  five  pounds  of  wrapped 
molasses  “kisses,”  a  number  of  packages 
of  sugared  pink  and  white  pop-corn,  and 
six  pounds  of  animal  crackers. 

The  day  before  the  tree,  the  committee 
met  to  wrap  and  mark  the  gifts  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  refreshments.  After  the  pres¬ 
ents  were  tied  and  tagged,  24  Christmas 
napkins  were  spread  out  on  a  long  table 
and  a  square  of  oiled  paper  placed  in¬ 
side  each.  Each  variety  of  “goodies” 
was  then  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
and  one-quarter  of  each — candy,  pop¬ 
corn  and  crackers — were  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible  among  the  24  napkins. 
These  were  then  gathered  up  and  tied 
with  red  string,  leaving  a  long  loop  by 
which  to  hang  them  on  the  tree.  This 
process  was  repeated  four  times  till  all 
the  balls  were  done.  It  took  much  less 
time  than  making  the  traditional  candy 
hags,  and  the  contents  were  wholesome 
and  not  sticky.  Oranges  were  purchased 
at  wholesale,  anil  one  dollar  had  been 
changed  at  the  bank  into  bright  new 
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pennies.  The  men  had  secured  and  set 
the  tree,  and  the  balls,  gifts  and  pennies 
(each  pendent  from  a  loop  of  gilt  tape) 
formed  its  principal  decorations. 

When  the  great  evening  came  the  hall 
was  filled  will  parents  and  friends  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  program  and  the  fun. 
A  few  joke  presents  were  tucked  under 
the  tree  for  some  of  the  elders,  hut  there 
were  no  other  gifts.  No  packages  were 
brought  from  home,  as  the  committee 
wished  each  child  to  have  the  same 
treatment.  When  Santa  arrived,  amid 
great  excitement,  he  distributed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ’teen-age  boys  and  girls, 
who  love  to  help,  a  gift,  a  candy  ball,  a 
bright  penny  and  an  orange  to  each  child 
present.  Little  tots  unable  to  come  had 
their  gifts  sent  to  them,  and  the  few 
“left-overs”  were  distributed  where  they 
were  most  needed.  Five  nationalities 
were  represented  in  what  we  have 
thought  to  be  a  conservative  New  Eng¬ 
land  country  where  the  real  Christmas 
spirit  did  its  part  to  spread  “peace  and 
good  will.”  DOROTHY  PORTER. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing  With 
Cheese 

Two  whole  eggs,  or  four  yolks,  one- 
fourth  cup  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  or  other  fat.  five  tablespoons  cream 
cheese,  two  tablespoons  cream,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  mus¬ 
tard,  dash  of  paprika,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  celery  seed,  three  drops  tobasco 
sauce,  one-half  teaspoon  sugar.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  the  vinegar  together  until  they 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


922  —  Chic  for  Ma¬ 
tron,  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in,  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


920  —  Detachable 

Cape  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  8,  10.  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  1-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


902  —  Style  in 
Blouses.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  Vi 
yd.  of  314-in,  rib¬ 
bon  for  bow  for 
View  A;  View  B  re¬ 
quires  2Vg  yds.  of 
35-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 
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are  smooth.  Cook  the  mixture  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler,  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
consistency  is  that  of  thick  cream.  Re¬ 
move  at  once  from  the  heat,  add  the  fat 
and  cream  cheese,  and  stir  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  smooth.  Then  add  the  cream 
and  the  seasonings.  The  cream  cheese 
may  be  omitted,  and  more  cream,  either 
sweet  or  sour,  used  in  its  place.  These 
ingredients  will  make  about  one  cup  of 
dressing. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Neuritis  and  Sciatica 


Recently  two  of  our  readers,  one  from 
Maryland  and  one  from  New  York  State, 
have  requested  information  about  nervous 
disorders.  The  nervous  system  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  so  marvelously  organized 
that  when  one  studies  about  it  it  becomes 
even  more  apparent  than  ever  that^  we  are 
“fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.”  (We 
also  are  brought  to  a  realization  of  this 
fact  when  one  of  our  nerves  gives  us 
pain.) 

In  the  limited  space  of  this  column  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  to  say  much 
about  the  nerves,  but  let's  get  some  terms 
straight  so  we  will  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Neuralgia  is  a  pain  in  a 
nerve  in  which  no  organic  change  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  It  disappears  entirely  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days.  Neuritis  is  quite 
different ;  it  always  lasts  several  weeks 
and  probably  months.  It  is  an  actual  in¬ 
flammation  of  nerve  tissue  and  does  cause 
organic  changes.  To  show  what  is  meant, 
one  may  have  neuralgia  in  the  face,  after 
exposure  to  cold,  which  will  disappear 
when  the  face  becomes  warm  again.  But 
facial  neuritis  will  cause  paralysis  of  the 
face  which  will  probably  last  for  weeks. 

We  will  forget  neuralgia  and  discuss 
only  neuritis.  What  are  its  symptoms? 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  person  who  does 
not  know!  There  is  pain  all  along  the 
nerve  affected ;  it  is  sore  when  pressed 
on;  since  it  is  disabled  by  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  that  part  of  the  body  which  it 
serves  will  be  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and 
the  sensations  from  the  skin  there  will 
be  less  sharply  perceived.  There  may  be 
reddening  and  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
skin  which  covers  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  or  there  may  be  absolutely  no  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  the  inward  suffering. 

All  too  often  those  afflicted  with  neu¬ 
ritis  receive  no  sympathy  from  those 
about  them,  but  there  is  no  greater  agony 
known  to  humankind  than  that  which 
neuritis  may  cause.  In  a  severe  form  it 
may  cause  total  and  lasting  disability, 
such  as  “drop  wrist,”  disfigured  faces, 
etc.  When  it  affects  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  leg  and  produces  sciatica,  it 
makes  the  patient  lame,  or  possibly  bed¬ 
ridden.  What  causes  this  dread  disorder? 
Exposure  to  extreme  cold ;  severe  muscu¬ 
lar  exertion :  thorough  wetting  of  the 
body  followed  by  chilling,  such  as  when  a 
person  falls  through  the  ice  into  a  pond; 
these  are  the  most  common  causes,  but 


there  are  others. 

Damage  to  a  nerve,  such  as  results 
from  a  fall  or  a  blow  or  a  very  severe 
strain.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  as  when 
there  are  internal  growths.  Poisons  in 
the  body,  such  as  come  from  decayed 
teeth,  infected  tonsils,  growths  in  the 
nose,  or  from  intestinal  disorders  where 
food  is  held  too  long  and  the  poisons  are 
carried  about  by  the  blood.  Poisons 
which  are  the  result  of  some  contagious 
disease,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  or  some  infectious  disease. 
Even  malaria  and  diabetes  may  cause 
neuritis.  ,  ,  . 

The  drinking  of  alcohol;  the  taking  ot 
some  other  poison,  such  as  arsenic  in  a 
daily  dose  of  supposedly  harmless  tonic ; 
chronic  constipation;  impacted  wisdom 
teeth ;  these  are  some  of  the  causes  of 
nerve  inflammation.  Now  as  to  cures: 
Cure  can  be  brought  about  only  in  one 
way,  i.e.,  by  finding  the  cause  and  re¬ 
moving  it  at  once.  Look  back  oyer  the 
causes  as  given  above  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  the  way  to  go  about  a  cure  is  to 
check  up  carefully  on  one’s  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Provided  there  has  been  no  expos¬ 
ure  to  cold,  no  chilling  of  the  body,  no 
fall,  no  blow,  no  severe  strain,  then  how 
about  teeth,  tonsils,  bowels,  past  diseases 
from  which  there  was  thought  to  be  re¬ 
covery?  Are  any  daily  doses  of  tonic  be¬ 
ing  taken? 

If  the  neuritis  is  in  the  sciatic  nerve, 
the  pain  will  run  along  the  back  part  of 
the  thighs,  down  the  hips  and  back  of  the 
legs,  to  the  heel.  It  may  be,  and  often 
is.  caused  by  disturbances  in  the  pelvis. 
There  may  be  a  growth  in  one  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  which  is  pressing  on  the 
sciatic  nerve,  so  a  thorough  examination 
of  these  parts  of  the  body  should  be  made 
by  a  physician.  As  lias  already  been 
stated,  the  cause  must  be  found  and  re¬ 
moved,  if  relief  is  to  be  permanent. 

But  wliat  may  be  done  for  temporary 
relief?  That  will  be  the  question  when 
an  attack  of  neuritis  or  sciatica  occurs. 
Put  the  patient  to  bed  and  keep  lam  as 
quiet  as  possible.  If  the  agony  seems  to 
be  unbearable  send  for  the  doctor  at  once, 
and  ask  him  over  the  telephone,  if  you 
may  give  something  to  make  the  patient 
sleep.  Over  the  painful  areas  apply  cap¬ 
sicum  Vaseline,  which  is  Vaseline  to 
which  has  been  added  cayenne  pepper, 
which  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  It  can  be 
bought  at  any  drug  store.  Over  the  Vase¬ 
line"  put  hot,  wet  towels,  changing  them 
and  wringing  them  out  in  hot  water  as 
fast  as  they  cool.  Instead  of  the  Vase¬ 
line,  an  analgesic  balm  may  be  applied. 
This  is  similar  to  the  Vaseline  but  may 
be  a  bit  stronger.  Mentholated  Vaseline 
is  also  good  to  use.  Heat  is  the  important 
thing  to  remember.  These  Vaselines  pro¬ 
vide  heat  through  the  ingredients  which 
they  contain.  Then  the  towels  wrung 
from  the  hot  water  augment  the  heat 
supply.  Electric  warming  pads,  hot  irons 
wrapped  in  flannel,  hot-water  bags,  infra¬ 
red  electric  lamps,  are  also  useful.  If  a 


person  can  go  to  Florida  or  California 
and  there  bask  in  the  natural  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  the  cure  may  be  greatly 
speeded,  that  is  provided,  of  course,  the 
cause  is  discovered  and  is  being  attended 
to.  It  is  like  mopping  up  a  flooded  floor 
without  turning  off  the  water  to  treat 
neuritis  or  sciatica  without  trying  to 
find  its  cause.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Cup  o’  Coffee  an’  Piece  o’ 
Pie? 

Who  doesn’t  like  to  finish  a  hearty 
meal  with  a  cup  of  good,  hot  coffee,  and 
a  piece  of  tasty  homemade  pie?  A  good 
pastry  dough  to  keep  on  hand  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  can  be  made  in  the  following 
proportions :  One  cup  shortening  to  two 
of  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  enough 
cold  water  to  make  a  soft  but  firm  dough. 
Some  favorites  at  our  table : 

Creamy  Apple  Pie. — Line  piepan  with 
pastry.  Pile  high  with  sliced  apple.  Mix 
well  one  cup  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Pour  this  mixture  over  the  apple 
and  criss-cross  with  strips  of  pastry. 
Bake  slowly. 

Pumpkin  Custard  Pie. — Cut  pumpkin 
in  half,  scoop  out  seeds  and  loose  fibers 
and  bake  in  oven  until  tender.  Remove 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Fruit  Dish  Quilt  Design. — The  fruit  dish  quilt 
was  found  in  the  home  of  nearly  every  pioneer 
woman  who  prided  herself  in  her  ability  to 
make  quilts.  The  quilt  from  which  this  pat¬ 
tern  was  taken  was  many  years  old  and  made 
in  dark  blue  and  white  dotted  calico  and  white 
muslin.  The  pieced  blocks  are  11  inches  square 
and  should  be  joined  with  white  blocks  of  equal 
size.  Any  color  and  white,  or  scraps  may  be 
used  for  this  quilt.  The  quilt  is  finished  with 
a  white  border  and  a  narrow  binding  of  the  col¬ 
ored  material.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any 
two  patterns  25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  of 
old-fashioned  quilts.  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
The  Sural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

cooked  pulp  from  skin  and  drain.  To 
1(4  cups  pumpkin  add  three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon  and  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  Mix  well.  Stir  in  two  eggs  well 
beaten  and  1(4  cups  milk.  Line  two  pie- 
pans  with  pastry  and  fill  with  pumpkin 
custard.  Place  in  hoi  oven  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Then  reduce  heat  and  bake  until 
filling  is  well  set  and  pastry  is  slightly 
browned.  For  a  company  dessert  cover 
pie  with  whipped  cream.  The  cooked 
pulp  that  is  left  when  canned  and  pro¬ 
cessed  for  one  hour  in  water-batli  outfit, 
three-fourths  hour  pressure  cooker  (5 
lbs.)  will  keep  for  future  pies. 

Two  Cream  Pies. — Line  two  piepans 
with  pastry,  prick  with  fork  and  bake. 
Bring  one  quart  milk  to  boil  and  add  one 
full  cup  sugar,  two  heaping  tablespoons 
corn  starch  (mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
milk  before  cooked),  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
Cook  until  smooth  and  creamy.  Then  stir 
in  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Fill  one  pie  shell  with 
half  of  this  mixture  and  sprinkle  with 
shredded  cocoanut.  Fill  other  with  re¬ 
maining  cream  flavored  with  cocoa  and 
then  spread  with  whipped  cream. 

L.  M.  B. 


Tomato  Toast 

This  can  often  be  made  from  stewed 
or  scalloped  tomatoes  left  over  from  din¬ 
ner  ;  the  extra  juice  from  canned  toma¬ 
toes  which  often  makes  them  seem  too 
watery,  is  useful  for  the  toast.  The 
tomato  is  simmered  with  the  proper 
flavoring,  strained  through  a  sieve,  and 
then  thickened  with  flour  and  butter  be¬ 
fore  being  poured  over  the  toast.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  more  of  a  dish,  crisp  fried 
bacon  may  be  served  with  it,  or  a  spoon 
of  minced  ham  or  other  cooked  meat  may 
be  put  on  the  top  of  each  piece  of  toast 
before  the  tomato  is  poured  over  it. 


English  Gingerette 

This  is  an  old  and  well-tested  recipe. 
It  calls  for  essence  of  lemon,  1  oz. ;  es¬ 
sence  of  cayenne,  2  oz. ;  essence  of  gin¬ 
ger,  2  oz. ;  burnt  sugar,  2  oz. ;  citric  acid, 
2  oz.  Dissolve  3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  add  the  other  ingredients,  shake  well 
and  bottle.  Use  about  a  tablespoonful 
and  a  half  in  a  glass  of  water. 


^Aladdin 

a.i-TVr  KEROSENE 


Reduced 

Prices 


^^Unbelievable 

"Yet  lt>  a  Fact 


BUT  you’ll  have  to  hurry  if  you  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  of  $4. 95.  Aladdin  prices, 
in  face  of  rising  costs,  must  soon  be 
on  their  way  back  to  their  former  level 
of  $10.50.  By  acting  quickly  you  will 
without  question  make  a  substantial 
saving,  for  probably 
never  again  will  you  be 
able  to  get  so  much  for 
so  little. 

This  astonishing  Nu- 
Type  Aladdin  will  fill 
your  home  with  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  modern 


white  light  and  afford  you  a  degree  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  reading,  writing, 
sewing,  excelled  by  no  other  known 
means  or  method.  And  it’s  so  eco¬ 
nomical,  so  simple,  so  safe.  It’s  smoke¬ 
less — it’s  troubleless — it’s  noiseless. 
A  match  and  a  minute  and  it’s  lighted. 

Approved  by  fire  Under¬ 
writers,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Inst.,  and  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 
Get  your  Aladdin  at 
your  local  dealer’s  to¬ 
day,  you’ll  pay  more  if 
you  delay.  Write  Now. 


10  BIG  FEATURES 

Lights  instantly.  Burns  common 
kerosene  (coal  oil,)  Burns  60  hours 
to  the  gallon.  More  and  better  light 
than  10  ordinary  lamps.  Gives  a 
white  light  like  sunlight.  Safe.  No 
Odor.  No  Smoke.  No  Noise.  No 
trouble.  Simplicity  itself. 


uLa?dei°e™wn«^natmon«  J[  The  Mantle  Lamp  Company 

for  folder  and  this  information.  Ik  609  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking! 

If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it's  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It's  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  you  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


UNCLE 
EZRA 

With  a  Radio  Program 
Thai  is  Di  FFererrt 
Hear  This  Kindly 
lovable  Old  Character 

On  Stations  WEAF  and  WGY 
Wednesday  and  Friday 
7:30  P.  M.  and 
Sundays  7:15  P.  M. 


N.B.C. 

Red 

Network 

WED. 

FRI. 

SUN. 


LET  US 


TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


for  better 


CONTROL  OF  COLDS 

follow  Vicks  Plan 


To  Help  PREVENT  Colds 
.  .  .  VICKS  VA-TRO-NOL 

At  that  first  warning  sneeze,  sniffle  or 
nasal  irritation,  quick!. ..Vicks  Va-tro-nol 
—  just  a  few  drops  up  each  nostril. 
Va-tro-nol  is  especially  designed  to  aid 
and  gently  stimulate  the  functions  which 
Nature  has  provided  — in  the  nose  — to 
prevent  colds  and  to  throw  off  colds  in 
their  early  stages. 


To  Help  END  a  Cold 
...VICKS  VAPORUB 

If  a  cold  has  already  developed,  use  Vicks 
VapoRub,  the  modern  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  colds.  Just  rub  on  at  bedtime.  Its 
combined  poultice-vapor  action  loosens 
phlegm— soothes  irritated  membranes— 
eases  difficult  breathing  — helps  break 
congestion.  Often,  by  morning,  the  worst 
of  the  cold  is  over. 


TO  BUILD  RESISTANCE  TO  COLDS 

Follow  the  simple  health  rules  that  are  also  part  of  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds.  The  Plan  has  been  clinically  tested  by 
physicians  —  and  proved  in  everyday  use  in  millions  of  homes. 

(Full  details  of  this  unique  Plan  in  each  Vicks  package) 


VICKS  PLAN foxscm* CONTROL  OF  COLDS 
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Drawn  by  Edna  Ten  Hagen.  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Thanksgiving 

For  such  precious  things  as  these, 
Friendly  fields  and  fruitful  trees, 
Footsteps  turning  in  a  lane, 

Words  that  welcome  home  again. 

Sun  and  song  and  swelling  seed, 

Sure  supply  for  every  need, 

For  the  days  that  come  and  go, 

Lord,  we  thank  Thee,  thank  Thee,  so ! 

For  the  smoke  from  chimney  far, 

For  the  rainbow  and  the  star, 

For  the  busy  hands  that  build, 

For  each  home  and  office  filled 
With  constructive  thought  and  plan, 

For  each  God-aspiring  man, 

For  the  simple  joy  of  living 
Lord,  we  lift  a  glad  Thanksgiving. 

— Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore. 
Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (A),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (A), 
New  York 


Alumni 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Each  year  I 
plan  to  write  and  the  time  slips  by.  Ever 
since  July.  1931,  I  have  wandered 
through  eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  taken  autographs  as 
we  went.  I  have  hobnobbed  with  the 
cardinals  and  the  mocking-birds  to  say 
nothing  of  many  others.  My  favorite 
sightseeing  spot  is  Washington,  D.  C. 
why?  A  wonderful  zoo  and  a  fine 
museum  is  there.  I  hope  to  join  many  of 
you  at  the  reunion  next  Summer.  A  re¬ 
union  is  a  splendid  idea — am  wondering 
how  many  surprises  are  in  store  for  Our 
Pagers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  me.  I  move  about  so 
much.  Your  nature  friend  and  constant 
reader — Grace  Wheat  (A),  Virginia. 


Dear  Everybody :  Greetings  from  the 
old  Granite  State.  There  isn't  much  to 
report  this  year,  except  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  busiest  and  happiest  years  I 
have  ever  known.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  fine  work  which  Violet  and  Elsie  are 
doing  in  carrying  on  Our  Page.  May 
their  every  effort  be  crowned  with 
success. 

There  is  always  a  tinge  of  sadness 
when  an  Our  Pager  sends  his  farewell 
letter,  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusually  large  number  during  the 
past  year.  Yet,  these  contributors  are 
only  graduating,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
higher  institution  of  learning  where  the 
experiences  previously  gained  will  prove 
of  immeasurable  value. 

In  signing  off  I  would  remind  you  all 
again  of  the  gala  reunion  at  Pleasant 
Dale  Farm  here  in  South  Deerfield,  X. 
H.,  next  Summer.  Violet  and  Elsie  have 
promised  to  attend,  and  an  excellent 
gathering  is  in  prospect.  Don’t  miss  it ! 
And  if  you  have  any  ideas  about  how  you 
think  this  first  reunion  should  be  run  off, 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  them.  Yours 
for  old-time's  sake — Earl  O.  Anderson 
(A),  New  Hampshire. 


Heigh-ho,  Members  of  Our  Page  :  Here 
am  I  and,  alas  and  alack,  unless  I  have 
been  “aging  backwards,”  it  is  two  whole 
years  since  I  became  an  alumna.  Listen 
to  my  candid  opinion,  if  you  please ;  I 
don’t  like  it  at  all.  I  feel  left  out, 
passee,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Too 
old  to  be  recognized  by  Our  Page  except 
once  a  year  and  still  the  family  treats 
me  as  a  kid.  Will  I  ever  get  away  from 
the  position  of  “Little  Sister?”  Anyway 
here  I  am  with  a  breezy,  wheezy,  sneezy 
greeting  from  New  England,  the  spot  in 
which  Mark  Twain  declares  all  the  kinds 
of  weather  known  to  the  world  can  occur 
in  24  hours.  I  still  read  Our  Page,  ’deed 
I  do,  and  I  have  it  to  thank  for  two  of 
the  nicest  pen  pals  one  could  wish  for ; 
Myrtle  Burleigh,  now  married,  and  Anna 
the  Cook,  whom  I  call  my  “Cookie  Prin¬ 
cess.”  My.  oh  my,  all  my  favorites  are 
becoming  alumnae  also.  Won’t  they  be 
missed  !  But  there  are  new  ones  to  fill 
their  places,  and  here’s  to  long  life  and 
good  luck  to  Our  Page  and  all  its  read¬ 
ers.  My  parents  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  so  long  I  have  forgotten  when  they 
began,  and  even  if  I  am  22  I  still  hail 
it  with  delight.  I  have  been  a  cripple 
from  infancy  through  infantile  paralysis. 


I  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house  but  Mother  has  been  an  excellent 
teacher.  Don't  you  think  so?  I  have 
enjoyed  contributing  to  Our  Page  and  I 
shall  try  to  meet  you  all  again  each  No¬ 
vember  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  any  other  alumna  or  present  con¬ 
tributor  is  a  cripple  I  wish  she  would 
write  to  me.  Regardless  of  age  1  would 
love  to  have  her  for  a  pen  pal. — Thelma 
Busse  (A),  Massachusetts. 


Hello  Fellow  Contributors :  This  is  a 
time  for  rejoicing,  is  it  not?  I'm  saying 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Page,  and 
can't  be  far  off  the  line  when  I  say  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  a  howling  good 
time  next  August.  May  Lady  Luck  smile 
on  you  always.  —  Erma  Ilershey  (A), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Page  :  You  probably  will  not 
remember  me  as  an  alumnus.  I  have  had 
some  part  of  my  contributions  included 
among  those  of  the  other  boys  and  girls. 
This  was  quite  a  while  ago,  when  Mr. 
Tuttle  was  editor  of  Our  Page.  I  have 
written  a  great  amount  of  poetry  and 
have  had  two  publisliecT  and  I've  won  six 
prizes  for  poems  over  Station  WOR, 
Newark,  N.  J.  It  certainly  is  hard  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  writing  field. 

It  is  an  ambition  of  mine  to  write  a 
book  of  children's  poems  and  have  my 
sister  Pearl  do  the  illustrating.  I  don't 
know  if  the  dream  will  materialize,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. — 
Edna  Wilfert  (A),  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers :  Alumni  month,  and  I 
was  so  busy  with  my  music  that  I  al¬ 
most  let  it  slip  past !  One  of  my  pieces, 
a  popular  song  entitled  “In  a  Song 
Writers’  Paradise,”  was  sung  on  the 
“Saturday  Jamboree”  program  over  the 
NBCAVJZ  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  at  9  P.  M.  on 


July  14.  Another  one,  “The  Garden 
State  March,”  is  being  considered  as  the 
State  Song  of  New  Jersey. — June  Doo¬ 
little  (A),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  About  the 
only  reason  that  I  can  greet  a  bleak  No¬ 
vember  with  a  hearty  welcome  is  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  the  alumni  issue  of  Our 
Page  once  more.  I  have  derived  much 
happiness  through  Our  Page  since  I  first 
started  contributing  to  it  about  11  years 
ago.  It  is  continuing  and  growing  fine, 
I  think,  and  may  the  good  work  keep  on. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  every  member  and 
wish  you  all  a  long  and  happy  life.  — 
Aubrey  Gregory  (A),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Olsen  (17), 
Massachusetts 


Oct.  28. — This,  dear  diary,  is  a  red-letter  day 
for  me.  I  have  my  license  to  drive  an  auto  at 
last — a  dream  come  true.  What  power  lies  un¬ 
der  mv  hands — the  will  to  go  or  stop. 

Nov.  1. — It  is  raining  and  not  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  for  the  present  I  sit  and  dream  of 
iast  night’s  Halloween  party  held  by  the  Grange. 
I  won  the  prize  for  the  weirdest  costume.  I 
was  a  witch — a  dreadful  looking  witch.  It  was 
a  grand  party. 

I  being  one  of  the  alumni,  I  must  go,  but 
before  I  go  I  want  to  make  a  short  commen- 
tarv :  The  poems  are  splendid.  “Pen  and  Ink’’ 
department  fine,  and  all  prose  extremely  inter¬ 
esting. — “Acorn”  (A). 
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“The  Makings  of  a  Good  Dinner” — By 
Shirley  Sack  (16),  New  York 


“The  Turkey  Hunt” — By  James  Sanford 
(18),  Massachusetts 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Shirley  Sack  (16),  N  ew  York 


“Grandmother’s  Cookies” — By  Pearl 
Wilfert  (A),  New  York 


“The  House  Where  I  Am  Staying” — By 
Erma  Hershey  (A),  Pennsylvania 


“As  They  Like  It” — By  Frances  Feldman 
(15),  Massachusetts 


November  24,  1934 

Oct.  20. — One  of  the  neighbors  came  over  to¬ 
night,  losing  no  time  in  telling  us  a  skunk  had 
parked  himself  under  their  house.  So  dad  took 
no  time  in  fixing  our  cellar  window,  and  it 
wasn’t  because  he  thoughf  that  our  potatoes 
would  freeze! 

Oct.  28. — Snowing!  honest,  I  mean  it.  I’m 
shivering,  gosh!  What  will  Wt  amount  to  in 
December  if  it’s  so  bad  in  October? 

Oct.  30. — Seems  the  squirrels  are  either  house¬ 
cleaning  or  having  nut  conferences.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  meet  plenty  on  my  way  to  school  every 
day.  George  carried  some  nuts  along  the 
other  day,  thought  perhaps  they’d  appreciate 
them.  They  never  had  a  chance,  he  finished 
them  all  before  the  first  squirrel  was  seen. 

And  here,  dear  diary.  I’ll  add  a  sad  and  dis¬ 
appointing  P.  S. — Old  Man  Twenty  certainly  has 
disappointed  us,  by  leaving  two  hollow  spaces  in 
Our  Page.  Diary  column,  two  of  my  favorites. 
Good  luck  and  three  cheers  to  “Huckleberry” 
and  “Pretzel.”  I’ll  be  rooting  for  you  both  in 
N  ovember. — ‘  ‘Smiler.  ’  ’ 


Oct.  7. — Today  we  rode  to  Killingsworth.  It 
was  a  beautiful  ride  through  the  woodland.  The 
trees  were  simply  gorgeous,  in  their  dresses  of 
different  colors.  At  night  we  came  back  through 
the  worst  traffic  jam.  There  were  three  lines 
of  autos  across  the  street  besides  the  trolley. 
I  almost  hit  the  ceiling  when  a  car  backfired 
near  us.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  through. 
Between  bumping  first  one  car  and  then  an¬ 
other  and  trying  to  right  ourselves  after  a  car 
gave  us  a  shove  and  we  went  sprawling,  we 
were  in  an  awful  mess,  books,  food  and  coats 
all  jumbled  together,  not  to  forget  us.  Well, 
after  arriving  whole  but  a  little  shaken,  I  was 
told  to  go  down  the  stairs  for  something.  I 
did.  I  turned  to  yell  something  to  someone  and 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  on  my  way  downstairs, 
not  walking  but  rolling.  The  first  thought  that 
came  into  my  mind  was,  “If  I  hit  the  door  it 
will  open  and  I  would  keep  rolling  right  on  to 
the  sidewalk.”  I  didn’t,  because  the  door  was 
locked  (although  I  didn’t  know  it  at  that  time). 
When  I  stopped  rolling  I  stopped  by  bumping 
the  dpor.  and  I  was  in  the  craziest  position. 
That  is  funny  now  but  very  uncomfortable  then. 
I  was  standing  on  my  neck,  my  feet  where  my 
head  were  supposed  to  be,  twisted  around  the 
railing;  goodness  only  knows  where  my  hands 
were.  I  was  very  puzzled  about  how  to  get  out 
of  this  position,  as  I  was  tight  in  a  corner  and 
had  no  room  to  move  and  I  couldn’t  possibly 
crawl  up  the  wall.  Then  I  decided  to  push  my¬ 
self  around  by  my  feet  on  the  wall,  after  I 
undid  them  from  the  rail.  I  finally  did  and 
oh  did  my  neck  feel  funny!  I  walked  up  the 
stairs  kinda  wobbly. 

Oct.  23. — The  traffic  was  very  great  today, 
and  after  waiting  a  long  time  to  cross,  I  got 
impatient.  I  decided  I’d  try  t'o  make  it  any¬ 
how.  A  car  was  coming  but  it  was  not  very 
near  so  I  started,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
I  turned  my  ankle  and  my  shoe  being  untied  at 
that  moment  (although  I  didn’t  know  it)  came 
off.  Well,  what  was  I  to  do?  The  car  was 
very  near  now  and  I  would  either  have  to  leave 
the  shoe  to  be  run  over,  and  then  go  to  the 
store  without  a  shoe  or  pick  it  up  and  maybe 
have  the  car  give  me  a  slight  boost.  I’d  really 
get  to  my  destination  quicker  and  it  would  be 
easier  on  my  feet,  but  what  about  the  rest  of 
me?  Well,  I  realized  I’d  have  to  be  moving  as 
the  ear  was  almost  on  top  of  me.  A  thought! 
I  gave  the  shoe  one  swift  kick  and  it  went 
sailing  through  the  air  to  the  curb  and  me 
after  it  When  I  reached  the  curb  I  stood  with 
the  shoe  in  my  hand,  trying  to  balance  myself 
on  one  foot  and  burst  out  laughing.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  car  which  had  slowed  as  it  neared 
me,  were  simply  splitting  and  I  looked  around. 
All  the  neighbors  would  be  on  their  porches! — 
Jenny  Wren. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New  York 


Jack  Frost 

A  little  man 

With  cheeks  of  red 

Breathed  as  he  ran, 

“To  bed  !  To  bed !” 

In  his  cloak  of  white 
And  his  icy  stare 

He  came  last  night 

And  visited  everywhere. 

It  is  late  Fall 

When  Jack  with  his  pen 

Writes  the  last  call 

Before  ’tis  Winter  again. 

— Mary  Nethercott  (18),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  R.  Olsen, 
Massachusetts 


Our  15  candles  have  been  lighted,  and 
once  again.  Our  Page  is  starting  a  new 
year,  the  fifteenth.  Our  alumni  returned 
full  strength — Grace  Cullis,  June  Doo¬ 
little,  Earl  Anderson,  Aubrey  Gregory, 
Grace  Wheat  and  others,  whose  work  used 
to  grace  the  columns  of  Our  Page.  June 
has  been  writing  music  and  a  march  of 
hers  is  being  considered  as  a  State  song 
for  New  Jersey. 

We  have  done  well  this  month.  We 
miss  the  alumni,  but  others  are  rising  and 
taking  their  places.  This  Page  is  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  our  alumni. 

For  the  Christmas  number  we  will  need 
a  Christmas  story,  a  sketch  of  the  sheep 
of  Bethlehem  with  their  shepherd  boys, 
of  the  three  Wise  Men  who  followed  the 
star,  as  special  features.  The  beauty  of 
sun  on  blue-white  snow  can  easily  be  cap¬ 
tured  in  sketch  or  verse,  and  on  January 
1  we  usher  in  the  New  Year. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
Y'ork  City,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month, 
if  intended  for  December,  although  work 
is  welcome  at  any  time. 
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The  Henyard 


New  Live  Poultry 
Regulations 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  pyramid  of 
health  regulations  in  the  milk  industry, 
the  Hebrew  rabbis  in  New  York  City 
have  just  decided  that  the  kosher  killing 
of  poultry  needs  more  supervision.  They 
have  installed  inspectors  in  the  city 
wholesale  markets  whose  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  chickens  are  killed  according  to 
the  rabbinical  rules.  Proof  of  inspection 
is  a  small  tin  band  around  one  leg  of  each 
chicken.  The  bands  cost  one  cent  each. 

This  one  cent  band  charge  is  paid  by 
the  retailer  to  the  wholesaler.  It  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  rabbinical  organization 
and  out  of  all  the  proceeds  are  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  new  supervisors  and  the 
actual  cost  of  the  tin  bands. 

The  schoctim,  who  are  the  professional 
slaughterers,  and  the  local  retailers  are 
objecting  to  this  new  system.  Agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  brand  it  as  a  “racket”  and 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  the  industry 
.$400,000  a  year.  The  supervision  is 
claimed  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  way  to  curtail  a 
possible  rise  in  the  price  of  the  inspection 
bands.  The  fear  is  that  the  price  will 
be  gradually  boosted  and  if  so,  it  will 
certainly  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  ultimate  result  of  such  a  price-rise 
will  naturally  lessen  the  volume  of  trade 
and  the  poultrymen  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 
Results 

The  third  official  Pennsylvania  Egg-lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  run  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  closed  October  1  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  high  records  set.  While  the 
trap-nesting  of  full  pens  stopped  at  the 
end  of  the  51st  week,  as  in  all  standard 
contests,  the  records  of  the  64  leading  in¬ 
dividual  hens  were  continued  to  complete 
the  full  year.  Fifty-four  of  these  birds 
made  records  of  either  300  eggs  or  300 
points,  or  both. 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  entered  by  the 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm  of  Michigan,  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  Pennsylvania  contest  rec¬ 
ord  by  laying  324  eggs,  totaling  345.65 
points,  in  365  days.  An  entry  by  the 
Vandermanst  Farm  of  Maryland,  with 
339  eggs  to  her  credit,  set  a  new  high 
mark  for  egg  production  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  competition,  but  due  to  size  of  the 
eggs,  scored  only  312  points.  The  highest 
previous  total  for  egg  production  was  326 
eggs  made  in  the  1931-32  contest  by  a 
White  Leghorn  owned  by  Mount  Hope 
Farm  of  Massachusetts. 

The  10  lending  birds  in  the  365  days 
of  trap-nesting  are  reported  as  follows : 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm  Michigan,  345.65  points,  324  eggs; 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Trexler  Farms, 
Pennsylvania,  328.70  points,  324  eggs; 
S.  G.  White  Leghorn,  Pinker  Poultry 
Farm,  Pennsylvania,  327.90  points,  305 
eggs ;  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  C.  II.  Baker, 
Pennsylvania,  326.85  points,  313  eggs ; 
N.  II.  Reds,  Highland  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Hampshire,  325.15  points  299  eggs; 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Matthew’s  Leghorn 
Farm,  Pennsylvania,  322.30  points,  300 
eggs;  S.  O.  White  Leghorn,  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  Michigan,  320.6  points, 
315  eggs ;  S.  O.  White  Leghorn,  Guy  A. 
Leader,  Pennsylvania,  319.90  points,  314 
eggs ;  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Brownstown 
Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  319.3 
points,  292  eggs ;  Bd.  P.  Rocks,  Brenner's 
Hatchery,  Pennsylvania,  315.2  points, 
313  eggs. 

The  owners  of  the  10  winning  pens 
with  the  record  of  each  pen  for  the  51 
week  period,  all  of  which  were  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  are  reported  as  follows : 
Guy  A.  Leader,  Pennsylvania,  Pen  54, 
2,85.5  points,  2,826  eggs ;  John  E.  Mat¬ 
thew,  Pennsylvania,  2,730.40  points,  2,- 
718  eggs;  Guy  A.  Leader,  Pennsylvania, 
Pen  4,  2,709.6  points,  2.674  eggs;  C.  II. 
Baker,  Pennsylvania,  2,706  points,  2,624 
eggs ;  Co. op.  Breeding  and  Hatchery  Co., 
Ohio,  2,698.05  points,  2,533  eggs;  W.  S. 
Hannah  Sons,  Michigan.  2,655.2  points, 
2,629  eggs ;  Vandermast  Farm,  Maryland, 
2,654.1  points,  2,694  eggs;  Ben  W.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  Pennsylvania,  2,637.1  points,  2,527 
eggs;  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  New 
York,  2,604.95  points,  2,659  eggs ;  Mat¬ 
thew's  Leghorn  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  2,- 

601.55  points,  2,589  eggs. 

The  winning  pens  in  each  breed  were : 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Guy  A.  Leader, 
Pennsylvania,  2,895.5,  2,826  eggs ;  N.  II. 
Reds,  Red  Mount  Farm,  Massachusetts, 
2,571.75  points,  2,440  eggs;  Bd.  1’.  Rocks, 
Brenner’s  Hatchery,  Pennsylvania,  2,- 
491.7  points,  2,437  eggs;  W.  P.  Rocks, 
Susquehanna  County  Breeders,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2,359.4  points,  2,308  eggs;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Flying  Horse  Farm,  Massachusetts, 
2,347.15  points.  2,277  eggs;  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  John  W.  Kennady  II,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2,341.4  points,  2,213  eggs;  Cross¬ 
bred,  P.  T.  Kistler.  Pennsylvania,  1,- 

841.55  points,  1,769  eggs;  Anconas, 


Eriksen's  Ancona  Yards,  New  York,  1,- 
691.25  points,  1,788  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  Mi- 
norcas,  Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Mis¬ 
souri,  1,657.9  points,  1,662  eggs. 

The  winning  hen  in  each  breed  (357 
days)  were  as  follows:  8.  C.  W.  Leg- 
hours,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Michigan, 

337.95  points,  317  eggs ;  N.  H.  Reds, 
Highland  Poultry  Farm,  New  Hampshire, 
319.65  points,  294  eggs ;  Bd.  P.  Rocks, 
Brenner’s  Hatchery,  Pennsylvania,  311.1 
point,  309  eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Flying  Horse 
Farm,  Massachusetts,  302.1  points,  289 
eggs;  W.  P.  Rocks,  A.  II.  Ward,  Iowa, 
285.75  points,  287  eggs;  W.  Wyandottes, 
John  W.  Kennady  II,  Pennsylvania, 

262.95  points,  242  eggs;  Anconas,  Eriek- 
sen’s  Ancona  Yards,  New  York,  243.80 
points,  272  eggs;  E.  C.  W.  Minorcas,  Co¬ 
lonial  Poultry  Farms,  Missouri,  239.95 
points,  234  eggs. 

The  fourth  competition  started  October 
1  with  76  pens  from  15  States  enrolled. 
Of  this  number  46  are  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  remainder  coming  from  New 
York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Texas,  Iowa,  West 
Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Missouri. 


Connecticut  Turkey  Prices 

The  new  price  schedule  for  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Native  Fancy  Turkeys,  which 
carry  the  official  yellow  tag  will  be  40c 
a  pound  wholesale.  The  retail  price  at 
the  farm  will  be  10c  higher  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  correspond  with  the  retail  price 
for  similar  turkeys  in  the  city  markets. 

Reports  of  association  members  show 
that  the  Connecticut  turkey  crop  has  been 
reduced  approximately  20  per  cent  this 
year  and  that  the  birds  have  come 
through  the  season  exceptionally  well  and 
promise  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  those 
sold  last  year.  While  the  local  turkey- 
grower  has  been  favored  with  a  good 
growing  season,  reports  from  the  West  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  drought  proved  disastrous 
in  many  sections  and  that  many  poorly 
finished  birds  may  be  expected  from  those 
sources  during  the  Thanksgiving  season. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  survey, 
that  there  are  48,000  turkeys  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Many  of  these  birds  are  grown 
for  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  tur¬ 
keys  marketed  at  Thanksgiving  time 
which  pass  the  Native  Fancy  Grade  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion.,  80  Glover  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 
sales  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  130  P. 
M.  High  and  low  prices. — N.  J.  fancy 
large  45* *4  to  51c ;  N.  J.  fancy  medium 
3514  to  38c;  N.  J.  grade  A  large  43  to 
47c,  brown  40  to  41c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  me¬ 
dium  32  to  3614c,  brown  31  to  35c ; 
creams,  large  41%  to  46c;  creams,  me¬ 
dium  32  to  35%c ;  pullets  28  to  34c, 
brown  34c;  cracked  eggs  1 7  %  to  28c; 
pewees  27  to  2S%cffi  ducks  32c;  total 
cases  136. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association  ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  auction 
manager ;  auctions  held  every  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  High  and  low 
prices  Nov.  8. — Fancy  large  44  to  48%c; 
fancy  medium  32%  to  3744c ;  extra  large 
42%  to  46%  c;  extra  medium  32  to 
39 % c ;  standard  large  43%  to  46c;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  33  to  33% e :  pullets  26%  to 
31  %c;  peewees  23  to  25%;  total  cases 
349." 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc. ;  auction  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tursday,  9  A.  M.  Center  Point, 
Worcester  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County ;  J. 
M.  Kriebel,  auction  manager.  High  and 
low  prices  Nov.  8. — Fancy  large  47  to 
44c,  brown  38  to  40c ;  fancy  medium 
35%  to  38c,  brown  31%  to  34c;  extra 
large  44  to  47c,  brown  40%  to  41c; 
standard  large  45  to  47c;  standard  me¬ 
dium  34  to  36%c ;  producers  large  40  to 
44c;  producers  medium  31%  to  34c;  pul¬ 
lets  31  to  34c,  brown  30%  to  32%c ;  pee¬ 
wees  25%  to  31c ;  total  cases  sold  253. 


REDS  that  are  uniform  RED 
CROSSES  that  are  BARRED 


Why  take  chances  with  mortality,  small  eggs,  or  other 
losses?  Why  not  he  SURE  of  profits?  Through  40  years 
we  have  tested  and  perfected  Avery  stock — have  de¬ 
veloped  SIZE  in  EGGS,  chicks.  Hardy,  chock-full  of 
vitality  and  health.  Able  to  "stand  the  gaff”  of  steady, 
profitable  production.  Excellent  broiler  growth — recent 
letter  says:  "207  chicks  average  2  lbs.  7  ozs.  at 
weeks.”  Feathered,  too! 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactor! 
(Tube  agglutination  method.)  Code  Cert.  No.  1127. 
(U  S.  R.O.P.  Certified  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 
8,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  "Farm 
_  proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about 
_  it.  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.  AVERY  &  SON 


Route  2,  Colrain,  Mass 
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Save  Money- 
Order  Chicks  NOW 
for  Spring  Delivery 

On  chick  orders  placed  now  for  spring  delivery,  we 
will  allow  a  generous  "Advance  Order  Discount,” 

Our  breeding  flocks  are  sired  exclusively  by 
U.S.  Advanced  11.0.1’.  males  from  our  240-310 
egg  females  whose  eggs  averaged  25  ozs.  or  more 
to  the  dozen.  We  set  only  eggs  from  our  own 
breeders,  produced  on  our  own  plant. 

Winter  Chicks  —  Rock-Red  Cross,  producing 
barred  birds,  great  for  broilers  and  good  layers. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  our  egg-bred  matings, 
for  broilers  and  puiiets. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  —  Individually  pedigreed 
from  U.  S.  R  O  D.  dams. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

$500  Bond  protects  you  against  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  loss  through  B.W.D. 

Write  for  Catalog,  prices  and  Advance  Order 
Discount  on  spring  deliveries. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ] 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


FIRST 
HIGH  RED  PEN 

New  York  State  Contest 

Our  Pen  led  all  Reds  at  Farmingdale,  **  .- 

scoring  2,239  points,  2,113  Eggs.  Our 
score  at  Maine  was  even  higher — 2,414.6  points, 
2,451  eggs. 

30,000  BREEDERS  ON  ONE  FARM 

Pullorum  Tested  by  Mass.  Agri.  College. 

We  do  not  buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poul- 
trymen  but  produce  all  we  set. 

3  LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 
Pullets — Start  Laying  at  4  months:  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra- 
Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  &  Rock-Red  Cross. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  in  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Order 
Discount. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  2139 


New  Hampshire 

DRUIDS 

One  of  the 

Largest  and  ORIGINAL  Breeders 

WINTER  CHICKS  PAY! 

Try  some  early  hatched  New  Hampshire  Reds 
for  broilers  and  summer  layers.  Every  chick  our 
own  strain.  Ail  Breeders  State  Bloodtested,  Tube 
Agglutination  Method.  Balanced  Bred  for  17 
years  on  the 

Famous  Hubbard  8  Point  Program 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Winter  Price  List.  Learn 
about  our  breeding  program  and  the  results  se¬ 
cured  with  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  New  Hampshire  Bock  crossbred  chicks 
available.  Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  Box.J56  WALPOLE,  N.  H 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


ygfrMOSS  2g  rm 

r.  i.  Reds  and  Crosses  “ 

SPECIALLY-BRED  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  Broiler  Chicks  are  bred  from  birds  special¬ 
ly  selected  for  quick  growth  and  meat  type. 
STRAIGHT  REDS — 100%  our  own  strain. 
MOSS  CROSS  (R.  Rock-R.I.  Red)  develop  into 
barred  birds:  mature  fast;  feather  well. 

PULLETS  from  our  egg -bred  R.  I.  Reds. 

Strain  that  has  proved  worth  at  N.  Y.  State 
and  Maine  Contests. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Breeders  Pullorum  Tested,  Tube  Agglutination 
Method  by  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

MOSS  FARM  ATT  L E  B  O  R  O .  '>1  AS*! 


WeneM  Chicks 


ORDER  EARLY  —  MAKE  BIG  SAVINGS 

1. — Early  Order  Cash  Discount.  2. — Valuable 
Participation  Discount  Certificate,  acceptable  as 
part  payment  on  another  order.  If  unused,  it 
has  a  cash  redeemable  value. 

Leghorns,  Hen  Breeders,  24-28-oz.  eggs. 

R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
Wh.  Wyandottes.  CROSS-BREEDS— Wyan-Rocks 
for  White  Broilers  and  Light  Roasters;  Bram- 
Rocks  for  Roasters:  Red- Rocks  for  Barred  Broilers. 
Pullets — White  Leghorns,  now  laying. 

Write  for  Prices.  Free  Catalog  and  money-sav¬ 
ing  Double-Discount  Plan.  (Code  Cert.  7415.) 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  and  N.  H.  RED  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay— St  .26.  Cockerels,  bred  from  best  layers— 

$3.00  and  SS.OO.  R.  O.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,'  N.  Y. 


M  Pekin  Ducklings  18c.  Brd.  Rock  &  N.  H.  Red 

•  chicks  8c.  Breeding  turkeys  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS. 
Reliable  —  Responsible  —  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chambers  St  .  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Pamphlet,  Free. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS  BOND&„SWZ'islON 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P,  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jay  St. _  New  York  City 

POULTRY  WANTED— Best  prices  on  peafowl  in  quan¬ 
tities.  DOT  lilt  ANN,  Chllmark,  Onaining,  New  York.) 


Harmless  TE 
to  humans,  $ 
live-stock, 
poultry;  made 
of  red  squill 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


NOT  A 
POISON 


K-R-0  (powder  form)  75(L 
READY  MIXED  (no 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

All  druggists. 

^K-R-O  Co.  Springs 
field,  Ohio. 

GUARANTEED 


0NLYH.95 

For  this  3-gallon  RITE-WAY  POUL¬ 
TRY  FOUNTAIN  and  HEATER  for 
winter  and  summer.  Also  made  in  4- 
gal.  size.  Drink  all  the  way  around. 
Approved  by  Poultry  Tribune  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  ORDER  TODAY  or  send 
for  circular  of  Rite-Way  Fountains 
Feeders  and  other  poultry  supplies. 
RITE-WAY  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Box  409  -  Saranac,  Mich. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  even  as  few  as  12  or  25.  Making 
1  and  2  dozen  sizes  now,  3  and  4  dozen  later.  Cheaper 
than  using  metal  or  fibre  boxes. 

N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  Leonard  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods:  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years, 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St„  Chicago,  III. 


D  A  CYC  TC  bushel,  half  bushel.  Apple  crates, 

DADIV.E.  10  EGG-CASES,  BARRELS,  etc.  for  sale. 
New  and  once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nights. 
Morris  Solomon  &  Sons,  Inc.  232  West  St.,  New  York 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Bleed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROAVTII  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -HallcrosstGosstredi  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  v| 
T  hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency  "it 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
?.  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
E~  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. -t 


(will  bred/^well  breeders 


0 


Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Free  Catalogue.  Certificate  No.  917. 

Hall  Bros.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Chicks  That  Live 


Kerr’s  Blood-tested  Chicks. 
For  fall  and  winter  broilers. 
They  Live,  Thrive,  Grow. 

Tested  by  tube,  aggl.  metbodloiB.W.  D. 

Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Rocks 

Special  prices  to  large  broiler  raisers. 
100%  sale-  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Also 
advance  order  discount  offer.  Com¬ 
pliance  certificate  No.  8266. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Box  19  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BUY  PARKS  EGG  BRED  COCKERELS 

To  mate  to  your  present  flock.  They  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  strain  of  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Prof.  Lippincott.  Kans.,  reported 
Cockerels  increased  egg  yield  nearly  100%. 
Mrs.  Ida  Kenyon,  Iowa,  wrote  Cockerels 
surely  gave  us  eggs,  we  trade  them  for 
everything.  Rev.  Seeley.  Ark.,  writes  he 
tried  5  strains  of  Rocks — Parks  best. 

YOUNG  AND  OLD  STOCK,  CHICKS  &. 
EGGS  at  Special  Fall  Prices. 


Catalog  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Heavy  Mixed .  S6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


RAC  QUALITY  CLASS  “A”  PULLETS.  Healthy, 
■E*"*-*  well-developed  pullets  of  our  S.  C.  Special 
ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  STRAIN.  Blood- 
tested  stock.  18  weeks  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Also 
yearling  hens.  Immediate  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Catalogue  free.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2-R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Hollywood-Tancred 

Strain . 75c  to  $1.25  each 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  I  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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Raising  Beef  Bulls 

During  a  brief  stop  at  the  Gage  Stock 
Farms,  Delanson,  Sehnectady  County,  N. 
Y.,  Manager  D.  O.  Beresford,  led  out 
one  of  their  young  Hereford  bulls,  of 
Woodford  breeding,  that  was  just  a  few 
days  over  one  year  old  and,  when  we  put 
him  on  the  scales,  he  tipped  the  beam  at 
1,056  lbs. 

Weaned  at  about  six  months  of  age, 
this  well-grown  youngster  has  since  been 
grown  on  a  daily  feed  of  about  2  lbs.  of 
Timothy  hay;  one-half  bushel  of  corn 
silage  and  what  grain  he  would  clean  up. 
His  grain  mixture  consisted  of :  Oats, 
300  lbs. ;  corn,  300  lbs. ;  wheat  bran.  300 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  He  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mineral  mixture  and  salt. 

“Dave”  is  now  carrying  about  30  Here¬ 
ford  breeding  cows ;  25  head  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  brood  sows,  and  50  Hampshire 
breeding  ewes.  He  said  they  had  found 
diversity  in  livestock  permitted  one  to 
take  advantage  of  the  various  cycles  and 
price  swings  in  these  various  classes.  For 
instance,  during  the  past  few  years  sheep 
have  been  good  property  and  profitable. 
Hogs  have  been  down,  and  beef  just  fair. 
Sheep  are  still  holding  good,  hogs  are 
coming  back  and  beef  is  on  the  up-grade. 


November  24,  1034 

It  will  meet  milk  and  body  requirements: 
Hominy  feed.  500  lbs. ;  ground  oats.  100 
lbs. ;  ground  buckwheat,  100  lbs. ;  distil¬ 
ler’s  grains,  300  lbs. ;  total  1,000  lbs. 
Steamed  bonemeal,  30  lbs. ;  keep  salt 
avaliable  at  all  times. 

Feed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  4 
lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced  daily. 
You  state  you  have  good  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  feed  this  in  amounts  all  they  will 
clean  up,  except,  of  course,  the  coarse 
stemmy  parts.  By  watching  your  pro¬ 
duction  you  may  be  able  to  feed  less 
grain  and  more  roughage.  This  will 
have  to  be  figured  individually  by  each 
producer.  n.  w.  d. 


Uses  of  Liver 

Liver  is  served  in  some  way  in  our 
house  at  least  two  meals  every  week,  and 
our  family  of  four,  sometimes  six,  like 
these  recipes  very  much,  and  seldom  leave 
enough  for  Trixie,  the  cat,  to  get  much 
of  a  meal.  Every  cook  can  substitute 
her  own  favorite  seasonings,  sauces  or 
gravies.  Every  Winter  we  always  salt, 
cure  and  smoke  (the  same  as  beef 
rounds)  at  least  half  of  a  beef  liver,  and 
use  it  alone  or  half  and  half  with  dried 
beef,  and  it  makes  a  very  tasty  “frizzled” 
beef  dish.  Also  often  take  part  of  the 
pork  liver  and  put  it  where  it  will  freeze 


Manager  D.  O. 
their  Hereford 


Beresford,  the  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  A7 
bull  calves,  Woodford  breeding,  which  weighed 
months  of  age. 


Y.,  and  one  of 
1,056  lbs.  at  12 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  as¬ 
sist  me  in  collecting  an  account  from 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  20  Harrison  St.,  New 
York  City.  We  shipped  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  cheese  to  them  to  be  paid  for  in 
10  days.  So  far  we  have  received  only 
$200  on  a  $2,400  bill.  M.  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  claims 
against  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Inc.,  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  company’s  officers 
have  been  juggled  back  and  forth  and 
last  February  an  alleged  Reynold's  Sales 
Corp.,  sales  agents,  was  ogranized,  only 
to  discontinue  business  in  October.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  of  judgments  have 
been  filed  against  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Arthur  Solomon,  attorney,  152  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver. 

It  is  reported  that  the  receivership  has 
never  become  operative  because  upon  as¬ 
certaining  that  several  alleged  spurious 
transfers  had  been  made  by  the  debtor, 
the  creditors  are  reluctant  to  spend  any 
more  money  in  tracing  these  transfers. 

Persons  cannot  be  too  careful  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  financial  responsibility  of  dealers 
and  commission  merchants.  Nor  should 
they  be  cajoled  by  reassuring  sales  talk. 
“Money  on  the  line”  for  goods  delivered 
or  a  small  credit  extension  on  production 
of  reliable  and  satisfactory  references,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  one  bank  reference. 
That's  the  only  method  to  follow. 

I  wonder  if  you  wTould  let  me  know 
how  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
of  this  State  applies  to  country  people. 
It  is  always  a  puzzle  to  me  how  much 
risk  I  run  when  I  employ  a  little  extra 
help  during  the  Summer  for  various  tasks 
which  arise.  11  •  D-  B- 

New  York. 

Unless  a  farmer  employs  more  than 
four  men  regularly  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  trees  into  logs  on  his  own  farm 
and  transporting  the  product  to  market, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  procure  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  in  New  York 
State.  This  type  of  insurance  is  required 
only  from  employers  who  engage  employees 
to  work  at  “hazardous  occupations”  and 
the  ordinary  tasks  of  farm  laborers  are 
specifically  excluded  from  this  classi¬ 
fication. 

A  farmer  can  voluntarily  take  out 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  if  he 
elects.  Unless  the  employee  evidences  his 
disapproval  of  this  election  by  giving 
written  notice  to  his  employer  and  by 
sending  a  copy  to  the  Compensation  Bu¬ 
reau,  he  is  presumed  to  accept  insurance 
coverage  of  the  type.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  a  farmer  and  his  laborer 
are  privileged  to  agree  to  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  but  the  election 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  simply 
cancelling  or  failing  to  renew  the  policy. 

The  fore  part  of  April  I  placed  an  or¬ 
der  for  some  berry  stock  with  Ray  D. 
Mead  of  Baroda,  Mich.  This  was  sent 
out  to  be  No.  1  stock.  When  it  arrived 
it  was  poor  stock,  no  life  to  it  and  three- 
fourths  dead  and  with  plenty  of  root 
gall  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  We 
have  plenty  of  berx-y  diseases  here  at 
home,  no  use  going  to  Michigan  after 
more.  I  refused  these  plants  but  Mr. 
Mead  said  they  were  mine  to  do  as  I 
^  pleased.  The  plants  are  not  growing,  as 
they  are  no  good.  I  have  worked  hard 
with  them  but  they  are  dead.  I  have 
tried  to  adjust  the  matter  with  Mead  but 
he  doesn't  answer  my  letters.  He  admits 
he  owes  me  as  much  as  $1.45  on  account. 
I  am  out  something  like  $64,  to  say 
nothing  of  labor  and  land  wasted.  Mr. 
Mead  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
1  am  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

New  York.  a.  p.  m. 

We  have  presented  this  complaint  to 
Mr.  Mead.  He  ignores  our  letters  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  adjust¬ 
ment  for  our  subscriber.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  columns  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
are  closed  to  Mr.  Mead. 

Suppose  A  had  some  property  left  to 
her.  Could  she  will  it  to  her  children 
and  take  a  life  lease  for  herself?  Could 
anyone  then  take  it  for  debts,  or  does  the 
will  hold  after  it  is  made?  B.  c. 

New  Yoi’k. 

A  will  is  not  effective  until  the  death 
of  the  person  who  made  it.  Hence  a  per¬ 
son  who  owns  pi’operty  cannot  now  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  any  way  by  will.  A  deed  of 
trust  could  be  the  only  solution  in  this 
case.  The  propei’ty  could  be  deeded  to  a 
trustee  to  hold  it  iix  trust  for  the  owner 
for  his  life  and  at  his  death  to  deed  it  to 
the  owner’s  children, 


You  wrote  me  that  Wisenberg  & 
Wagner  are  going  to  pay  all  accounts. 
They  have  owed  me  since  1932  and  in 
the  meantime  they*  have  paid  others  Of 
eoui’se  it  is  a  bill  that  can  be  collected 
but  I  hate  to  embarrass  them  for  I  have 
never  wanted  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 
I  sure  tried  to  help  them  at  the  time  I 
worked  for  them.  Now  I  think  I  have 
been  pretty  patient  with  them.  J.  i. 

New  York. 

Weisenberg  &  Wagner  have  been  in 
business  many  years,  and  have  assured 
us  they  would  pay  all  outstanding  bills, 
but  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  dispose 
of  the  hand-knit  goods.  They  say  it  is 
only  a  lack  of  funds  that  has  held  up  the 
accounts  we  have  sent  them.  They  also 
state  that  “a  record  of  almost  20  years 
of  honest  dealing  with  liome-workei'S, 
should  be  evidence  enough  of  our  desire  to 
keep  our  good  standing.  We  feel  reason¬ 
ably  sui'e  the  greatest  percentage  of  home¬ 
workers  who  know  us  have  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  to  know  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  any  obligation  to  them 
will  be  taken  care  of.” 

We  have  had  confidence  in  this  con¬ 
cern  and  still  feel  they  will  take  care  of 
outstanding  accounts  but  some  are  two 
years  old  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  workers  to  wait  such  a  length  of 
time  for  payment  for  their  goods. 


John  E.  Weber,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
and  Enid,  Olda.,  has  pxmmoted  a  number 
of  schemes  under  various  heads  since 
1927.  He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
connection  with  operations  of  the  Union 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Co.  m  1927.  In  1932 
and  1933  he  wras  a  invested  for  alleged 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  connection 
with  Consolidated  Grain  &  Cotton  Co., 
but  was  found  not  guilty  by  a  jury  in 
both  cases.  A  fraud  order  wras  issued  by 
-the  Postmaster  General  on  July  26,  1933, 
against  the  Consolidated  Grain  &  Cotton 
Co.,  John  E.  Webei’,  manager,  and  their 
officers  and  agents  at  Enid,  Okla.,  and 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  and  after  that  date  all 
mail  was  returned  to  senders  marked 
“Fraudulent.” 


In  December,  1932,  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  bull  calf  for  $20.  I  wrote 
Ernest  Elliot,  Cairo,  Mo.,  and  told  him 
that  I  would  send  him  $5  dowTn  and  $15 
in  January  wiien  he  could  send  calf.  He 
wrote  at  once  saying  that  plan  would 
be  all  right.  I  sent  the  $5  and  in  Janu- 
ary  sent  the  $15  with  instructions  how  to 
ship  and  where.  Never  since  that  have 
I  heard  from  him  although  I  have  written 
to  him.  He  will  not  respond.  I  wrote 
the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  they  say  he 
never  has  got  any  cattle  registered  there 
and  this  bull  calf  was  to  be  registei’ed 
and  traixsferred  and  crated  to  ship  to 
Ohio  for  $20.  J.  w. 

Ohio. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Elliott  and  our  letter 
w'as  retunied  marked  “refused.”  It  is  al¬ 
leged,  however,  that  Mr.  Elliott  has 
worked  this  racket  on  numerous  persons 
although  in  some  instances  an  inferior 
calf  has  been  furnished.  There  seems 
to  be  no  estate  against  which  a  judgment 
can  be  enforced  aixd  the  account  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  charged  to  experi¬ 
ence.  We,  howevei*,  give  the  record  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  in  the 
market  for  calves. 


A  has  made  a  will  leaving  a  small 
legacy  to  each  of  her  nephews  and  nieces 
and  their  husbands  or  wives.  The  residue 
of  her  estate  is  divided  equally  between 
B,  her  sister-in-law  and  C,  her  own 
sister.  Her  own  sister  has  died  since  the 
will  was  made,  leaviixg  her  entire  estate 
to  D,  one  of  her  three  soxxs.  Could  the 
part  left  to  A’s  sister  be  claimed  by  the 
sister’s  son?  Or  is  it  necessary  for  A 
to  make  a  codicil  to  her  will,  leaving  her 
sister's  share  to  the  sister’s  son?  A  has 
no  other  relatives,  her  husband  having 
died  previous  to  the  making  of  said  will. 

New  York.  L.  M.  E. 

A  should  make  a  codicil  or  a  new  will. 
Ordinarily,  when  a  beneficiary  named  in  a 
will  dies  before  the  testatoi’,  the  legacy 
to  that  beneficiary  lapses  and  becomes 
part  of  the  residuary  estate.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  residuary  beneficiary  who 
dies,  her  share  would  go  to  the  testator’s 
next  kin,  as  if  there  had  beeix  no  will  as 
to  that  share.  There  is  a  New  York 
statute  which  prevents  the  lapse  of  any 
legacy  to  a  descendant,  parent  or  brother 
or  sister  of  the  deceased  and  hence,  in 
this  case,  if  a  codicil  or  new  will  were 
not  made,  D  would  have  to  share  his 
mother’s  legacy  with  his  two  bi-others. 


More  attention  to  diversity  in  livestock 
farming  is  the  only  practical  controlled 
production  and  the  only  one  by  which 
farmers  would  always  be  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  rising  markets. 

R.  w.  DUCK. 


Figuring*  Cattle  Ration 

Could  you  send  me  any  information  on 
how  to  make  up  a  balanced  dairy  ration 
using  home-grown  grains  as  a  basis?  I 
have  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  I  had 
intended  to  use  buckwheat  middlings  in 
place  of  the  whole  buckwheat  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  get  this  feed.  My 
roughage  is  a  mixed  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 
hay  cut  early  in  July  and  chopped  corn 
fodder  fed  with  molasses.  I  can  buy  what 
other  grain  or  concentrates  1  would  need. 

New  York.  w.  G.  b. 

If  you  ai’e  going  to  use  buckwheat  in 
your  home-mixed  dairy  ration  it  should 
be  ground,  as  the  hard  hulls  prevent  or 
lower  digestibility  to  quite  an  extent,  on 
many  of  the  grains.  I  am  not  very  much 
in  favor  of  using  buckwheat  unless  you 
cannot  get  betweeix  $20  and  $25  per  ton 
for  it.  If  you  can  get  $22  per  ton  for 
your  buckwheat  it  would  pay  you  to  sell 
it  and  buy  hominy  feed  at  $34  to  $36 
per  ton. 

The  so-called  balancing  of  a  ration  is 
not  now  given  the  consideration  it  was 
formerly  accorded.  In  view  of  increased 
knowledge  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  pi-oteins,  as  Avell  as  vitamin  and  min¬ 
eral  requiremeixts,  lixany  of  the  old  for- 
mulas  and  systems  are  now  obsolete  or 
at  least  of  deci'eased  importance.  The 
important  thing  relative  to  feeding  a 
dairy  cow  is  the  primary  consideration 
of  economy  of  the  ration,  if  being  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  strictly  market  milk  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  This  means  availability 
of  home-grown  roughage  and  feeds  must 
be  used  to  their  maximum  amounts.  Un¬ 
der  present  spreads  of  feeds  and  milk  I 
think  our  dairymen  should  use  more 
rouglioge  than  they  have  ever  thought 
possible  before.  The  dairy  cow  and  all 
cattle  a  re  naturally  roughage  consumers. 

The  following  ration  will  be  economi- 
cal  anxl  give  you  good  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  use  your  home-grown  feeds. 


solid  (no  trouble  at  all  during  the  past 
February).  Then  chip  off  tiny  thin 
slivers,  dredge  with  flour  and  fry  iix  very 
hot  bacon  or  sausage  fat.  Add  flour  and 
rich  milk,  and  is  it  good?  Try  it  and 
see  what  your  family  says. 

Liver  en  Casserole. — One  and  one-half 
pounds  liver,  four  tablespoons  bacon  or 
sausage  fat,  one-fourtli  cup  flour,  two 
onions,  two  cari’ots.  one  cup  celei’y.  three 
cups  raw  potatoes.  2%  cups  tomatoes, 
raw  or  canned.  Have  liver  in  one  piece, 
roll  in  flour  and  sear  in  four  tablespoons 
drippings  in  hot  iron  skillet.  Put  in  cas- 
sei’ole,  surround  with  vegetables  cut  in 
strips,  season  well,  pour  tomatoes  over 
all,  cover  and  bake  iix  a  moderate  oven 
two  to  2 y2  hours.  One  cup  of  bacon 
or  ham  trimmings  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
mixed  with  the  vegetables  helps  the  flavor 
wonderfully. 

Liver  a  la  Creole. — One  and  one-lialf 
pounds  beef  liver,  one-half  cup  chopped 
bacon,  two  tablespoons  chopped  suet,  four 
onions,  two  sweet  and  one  small  hot  pep¬ 
per,  one  can  tomatoes,  four  tablespoons 
flour,  one  'teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  curry  powder.  Cut  liver  in  small 
pieces,  dredge  with  flour.  Fry  bacon  and 
suet,  add  liver  and  chopped  onions  and 
pepper,  and  fry  over  a  quick  fire  until 
nicely  browned.  Add  tomatoes  and  sea¬ 
sonings,  cover  and  simmer  on  back  of 
stove  for  one  hour. 

Liver  a  la  King. — One  pound  liver  cut 
in  small  pieces,  dredged  with  flour  and 
fried  with  one  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
onion  for  five  minutes.  Remove  from  pan 
and  keept  hot.  Put  two  tablespoons  but 
ter  in  skillet,  when  very  hot  add  one-half 
pound  mushrooms  cut  in  small  pieces,  fry 
quickly,  add  three  tablespoons  flour  anil 
three  cups  rich  milk.  4Vken  thickened 
add  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eiglith  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  add  liver  and  onion.  Cook 
slowly  for  10  minutes  until  well  blended. 
Meanwhile  toast  enough  slices  of  bread 
for  your  family.  Put  on  platter  or  in¬ 
dividual  plate  and  cover  with  the  liver 
and  mushroom  sauce.  Dash  with  pap¬ 
rika  or  use  a  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed 
through  sieve.  Garnish  with  parsley  and 
serve  at  once. 

Liver  Croquettes.  —  One  pound  liver 
simmered  for  five  minutes  in  boiling  salt¬ 
ed  water.  Remove  from  stove  and  when 
cool  enough  to  handle,  remove  membrane 
and  skin  and  run  through  food  chopper. 
Mix  with  two  cups  hot,  thick,  white 
sauce,  well  seasoned,  spread  on  shallow 
pan  and  when  cold  shape  into  croquettes. 
Dip  in  egg  and  milk  and  roll  in  fresh 
bread  crumbs.  Arrange  in  well-greased 
oven  dish,  put  a  genei'ous  bit  of  butter  on 
each  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  brown 
and  crisp.  Serve  with  catsup  or  chili 
sauce.  a.  B.  t. 


Prevents  and  nuts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Imp  has 
saved  untold  property  damage  from  chimney  fires.  Safe¬ 
guard  your  home,  keep  Imp  on  hand  ALWAYS.  Saves 
fuel,  gives  a  comfortable  warm  home,  aids  cooking. 
Slakes  no  smell,  mess  or  dirt.  No  dangerous  flame  or 
explosion.  No  work.  .lust,  throw  package  on  HOT  fire 
in  furnace,  stove  or  fireplace.  Imp  cleans  chimneys  and 
flues  thoroughly.  Indorsed  and  recommended  by  fire 
companies  everywhere.  Avoid  mischievous  and  useless 
imitations.  Guaranteed  safe — sanitary — sure.  Start  the 
fall  and  winter  right  by  getting  your  stove  and  furnace 
ready  to  give  real  safe  service  with  Imp.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  give  us  his  name  and  address, 
and  send  $1.00  for  two  50c  packages.  Honey  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Salesmen  and  dealer  inquires  invited. 

F.  C.  FOARD  &  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  RN,  Box  481,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DRESS  GOODS,  PERCALES,  *-1.69 

PRINTS,  Etc.,  20  . . I  - 

OUTING  FLANNEL— 10  yds  ,S  1.20.  SHEETING— 10 yds., 
S  1 .69.  Postage  prepaid  if  money  accompanies  order. 

BERKSHIRE  TEXTILE  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SPECIAL  Introductory  Ottor:  3  Pair  Heavy  Work  Socks 
from  virgin  wool  Bartlett,  yours  6  1 .76.  Reg  .75c  ea. 
Satisfaction  guar.  NEWTOWN  WOOL  HOSE  CO..  Newtown  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thorough,  practical 
experience:  sober,  handy;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  single,  American,  college  trained  and 
years  of  experience;  moderate  wages;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  8456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A-l  HERDSMAN,  LIFE  experience,  efficient 
manager,  available  January  1  or  sooner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private 
estate;  can  drive  ear.  EDWARD  DECKER, 
143-29  Glassboro  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  LADY  wishes  position,  com¬ 
panion-housekeeper,  for  lady  Florida  bound. 
ADVERTISER  8473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  HONEST,  dependable;  good  cook,  gen¬ 
eral  liouseworker,  neat,  clean;  experienced 
gardener,  carpenter,  repairs,  general  useful.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  HANDYMAN,  chauffeur,  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  32,  small  refined  family,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment  estate,  lodge,  farm;  wife  work  if 
desired;  good  home,  small  salary;  locality  no 
objection.  LAINE,  3712  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


DATTCDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DA  1  1  EiivlCiO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Wa«h.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


"B-LESS  FARM  RADIO”  $19.95 

Requires  no  B  Battery.  —  Marvelous  tone. 

SOLTER’S  RADIO.  108  N.  7th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SWISS-AMERICAN  COUPLE,  no  children,  seek 
position  as  dairyman,  handy -man.  caretaker; 
wife  willing  liouseworker;  write  particulars  and 
wages.  BOX  1358,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  all  branches, 
American,  competent  and  dependable,  excellent 
Character,  egg-route  experience;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  10  YEARS’  experience  general  farm  work. 

sober,  industrious;  references.  WALTER 
LAYTON.  Emerson,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  graduate  wishes  work  as 
ladies’  companion;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORDER  from  Reliable  Company  finest  obtainable  long, 
red  leaf  chewing  or  mellow,  easy  burning  smoking, 

5  pounds  either,  only  $1  postpaid.  Ordinary  grades, 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Our  guarantee 
hold— 100%  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  money  hack. 

STANDARD  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


SAWS 


Cordwood,  24"  $3.60:  26"  $4.37; 
28"  *4.89:  30”  $5.55-  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Saw  Tables.  Cat.  S.  Free. 

PALMEK  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 

Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wi,s. 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin- 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


TRAPS,  TRAP,  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents;  lowest  prices; 
quickest  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
COMPANY,  Department  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  MAINE 


VILLAGE  FARM,  eastern  Long  Island-Seventeen 
V  acres,  good  soil,  dwelling  and  outbuildings'  Price — 
$2,700.  Terms.  S.  J.  TUCKEK,  East  Quogne,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  io  issue  of  followiug  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  aaweral  housework 
in  family  of  adults;  must  be  able  to  cook; 
state  wages  and  references.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl,  white.  Protestant,  for  general 
housework,  cooking;  two  adults,  two  children; 
$40  a  month.  MRS.  A.  ROSS  TURNER,  Box 
515.  Cliappaqtia,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  OR  YOUNG  woman.  17  to  30,  experienced 
in  housework  and  ironing  for  modern  good 
home  near  New  York  City;  honest,  refined  and 
careful  worker  will  be  well  pleased  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered;  $20-$25  to  start;  fare  advanced; 
send  recent  snapshot.  MRS.  W.,  63  Chester 
Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WOMAN — Between  age  30-50,  housework,  plain 
cooking,  light  laundry  for  young  couple  with 
baby;  must  be  neat  and  intelligent:  small  mod¬ 
ern’  country  home,  wages  $25  per  month  but 
good  and  permanent  home  assured  for  right 
woman;  call  Wednesday,  Port  Chester  4232  or 
write  K.  R.  SCHAAL,  Red  Oak  Lane,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  SIAN,  an  eastern  cattle  dealer  wants 
an  experienced  cow  man  that  can  both  buy 
and  sell  cattle;  must  have  the  best  references: 
good  opportunity;  write  experience,  wages  and 
full  particulars.  P.  O.  BOX  407,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  SIAN  to  trap  and  care  for  hens,  in 
Staryland.  ADVERTISER  8480,  cave  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SV ANTED — Housekeeper;  two  adults,  some  out¬ 
side  work,  good  home,  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARSI-HAND,  CUT  cordwood;  state  lowest 
wages;  also  woman,  housework  for  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  RELIABLE  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  including  laundry;  plain  cook¬ 
ing:  2  adults,  1  baby;  state  age,  experience, 
references:  enclose  photo  if  possible:  good  home 
in  New  York  City:  $5  weekly.  ADVERTISER 
8490.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMEN,  HOLLAND  family,  two  adult  sons, 
competent  farmers  and  cow-men.  wish  place 
to  work,  salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  S489, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper  in  country. 

Write  MRS.  HENNE,  928  Park  Ave.,  Wood- 
cliff,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  good  milker,  all  around 
man,  wishes  position,  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  HANDYMAN,  35.  Swiss- American, 
good  repair  man.  good  references:  prefers  good 
home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  8487,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HONEST  AND  DEPENDABLE  married  man,  40, 
desires  position  as  superintendent,  gardener, 
caretaker,  or  chauffeur  on  estate;  handy  with 
tools,  repairing,  painting:  last  place  11  years; 
excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  84S6.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Gardener,  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  saddle  horses.  1  or  2  cows; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man,  experienced 
farmer,  good  herdsman,  dairyman,  growing 
farm  crops,  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables;  wife 
good  housekeeper;  wants  position  caretaker  on 
private  or  farm  estate:  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  84S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  OR  ESTATE  superintendent,  life 
experience  in  all  branches,  expert  poultry- 
man,  drive;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper: 
fine  references;  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER 
8496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED.  A-l  egg  producer: 

wife  excellent  cook,  willing  boarding  help. 
ADVERTISER  8493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  8495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  American,  no  children, 
much  experienced  farmer,  good  milker;  wife 
liouseworker;  small  family  preferred,  salary  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  8494.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

153-ACRE  DAIRY  farm.  State  road,  50x97  barn, 
stone  house,  electricity,  running  water;  $5,000. 
HILEMAN,  R.  3,  Beruville,  Pa. 

YEAR-ROUND  HOSIE,  all  improvements,  best 


location,  low  price:  $4,000;  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  good  water  supply,  with  fish¬ 
ing  available,  within  60  miles  New  York  City; 
must  have  livable  house  and  be  bargain;  give 
particulars  by  mail  to  L.  S.  DUNK,  53  Wal- 
brook  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  48,  WILL  buy  $2,500  farm,  or  crop 
share.  SIR,  CRONON,  Box  11,  Station  A, 
Boston,  Slass. 


33-ACRE  FARSI  in  splendid  condition.  State 
road  half  mile,  excellent  markets,  handy, 
suitable  for  Summer  home;  equipped  for  poul¬ 
try;  $3,500,  $2,300  cash.  DAVID  GISH,  Wells- 
ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  roadside  stand  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  on  U.  S.  Route  7;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE- ACRE  POULTRY  farm.  500  laying  pullets, 
on  main  State  road  in  Coffstown,  N.  H. :  six- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  10  minutes’  walk 
to  stores  and  schools:  $5,000  or  $4,250  without 
stock.  GEORGE  SI  A  R  SIT  ALL,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
small  house,  near  town.  D.  J.  PIERRE, 
Felton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — About  10  acres  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  raising.  Address  LOCK  DRAWER  68, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  a  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  cash  or  share  rent,  good  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  dairying  and  general  farming.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  man  of  experience 
and  good  habits.  W.  A.  BUTTON,  R.  2, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


IN  VIRGINIA,  colonial  home,  modern,  17  acres, 
exchange  for  income  property  or  for  sale. 
TITELEN.  Rt.  2,  Charlottesville,  STa. 


ADULT  PROTESTANT  family  offers  good  home 
to  reliable  middle-aged  cook  and  general 
liouseworker;  no  heavy  laundry:  near  Suffern. 
N.  Y.;  $20  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8492,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  SSIALL  families  desire  general  house- 
workers;  pleiisiint  homes;  no  cooking »  $-0 

start.  Write  MRS.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  345  East 
78tli  St.,  New  York'  City. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  good  for 
watercress;  S-room  house,  all  conveniences, 
barn,  garage,  laying  houses  for  1,000  liens,  2 
brooder  houses,  elose  to  church  and  school.  15 
miles  to  Sunbury  market.  C.  A.  WEAVER, 
Nit.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  80  acres,  mostly  tillable; 

brook  through  pasture:  Summer  boarding; 
write  owner,  EDWARD  WINTER,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  good  business  or  well- 
stocked  farm  in  New  Yrork  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  South,  have  good-paying  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  house  and  store,  all  free  and  clear, 
invoice  $10,060  to  $12,000:  in  Southwestern 
Colorado;  full  particulars  write  AUGUST  WEIN- 
MANN,  Ackmen,  Colo. 


$6,000  BUYS  197  acres,  100  acres  cleared,  bal¬ 
ance  good  timber  valued  at  $2,500;  land  very 
fertile,  10-room  house,  good  barn  for  25  head 
livestock,  granary,  double  garage,  also  good  ap¬ 
ple  orchard;  terms,  $1,000  down.  SALISBURY 
BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  with  own  horses, 
tractor  and  all  farming  equipments  except 
cows,  wishes  to  rent  or  buy  on  contract  stocked 
and  going  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  8481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5%  acres  Jersey  poultry  farm.  2.200 
capacity;  50  miles  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
main  highway;  easy  terms;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  OWNER,  464  Ridgewood  Road, 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


25-COW  DAIRY  farm,  15  miles  Lake  Champlain, 
convenient  to  village;  pleasant  11-room  frame 
dwelling;  dairy  barn,  good  concrete  stable: 
horse  barn,  milk  house,  other  buildings;  320 
acres,  70  acres  tillable  loam,  4  apples.  ioO  pas¬ 
ture;  $3,500,  easy  terms;  free  circular.  TED- 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Large  farm,  first-class,  main  high¬ 
way,  Long  Island  or  Jersey;  cash;  mail  par¬ 
ticulars  to  F.  NURGE,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 


A  BUSINESS  WOMAN,  Gentile,  has  for  rent  to 
lady,  a  well-furnished  hall  room  in  heart  of 
city  near  Fifth  Avenue;  steam  heat,  electric 
light,  use  of  kitehenet  and  hath;  reasonable 
rent;  references  given  and  required.  C.  MAY, 
1114  E.  49th  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — First-class  dairy  farm,  convenient 
town  and  creamery:  bargain  only;  located  only 
in  Orange  County.  N.  Y..  or  Warren,  Sussex, 
New  Jersey:  prefer  with  extra  dwelling  or  ten¬ 
ant  house:  state  price,  full  details,  exact  loca¬ 
tion,  amount  mortgages.  ADVERTISER  8483. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  equipped  dairy 
farm,  small  down  payment.  FRED  STAH- 
LECKER,  513  22nd  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


VILLAGE  HOME,  fine  location,  all  conveniences, 
reasonable  rate.  1  MARBLE  ST.,  Brandon, 
Vt. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover.  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Best  clover,  six  10-lb.  cans.  $5.20. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey.  60  lbs..  $5.  buckwheat 
$4.50,  clover  comb  $4.50  case,  here;  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  $1.25,  5  lbs.  extracted  clover  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.75.  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


SIX  FIVE-POUND  pails  exquisite  honey  $5,  in¬ 
sured:  sample  pail  $1.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS.  Buekland,  Mass. 


“SHURE”  POP  old  Golden  Queen  corn.  25  lbs., 
third  zone.  $2.35:  same  of  large  hiekorymits. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO..  Strasburg,  Va. 


COMB  HONEY— No.  1  "clover  or  buckwheat  $4 
per  case:  No.  2  clover  or  mixed  $3  per  case. 
F.  W.  COREY  &  SON,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop  clover  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs. 

$1.75  delivered:  6  10’s  $7.20  here:  will  send 
C.  O.  D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  OUR  FINEST.  5-lb.  pail  clover.  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.80.  postpaid:  write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  COMB,  extra  white.  60  lbs..  $4.80, 
120  lbs.  $9.  white  $4.40.  $8.40.  light  amber 
$4.  $7.80.  mixed  Fall  $3.75,  $7.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  amber  $3.90, 
buckwheat  $3.60.  28-lb.  handy  pail  clover 

$2.50,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50, 
15  lbs.  $2.15,  10  lbs.  buckwheat  $1.40,  10  lbs. 
clover  comb  $1.60;  quality,  purity,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  usual  size  pails, 
$1.  $1.75:  basswood  comb  lioney  scraps.  $1, 
$1.75;  excellent  goldenrod  80c,  $1.40:  buckwheat, 
same;  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  East- 
hampton.  Mass. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM.  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  United  States  grade  fancy, 
5  lbs.  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2.  prepaid  zone  three. 
JOHN  VAN  de  TOELE,  Abington,  Mass. 


RICH  DELICIOUS  honey,  60  lbs.  amber  clover 
$4.20.  choice  light  amber  mixed  $3.90.  12  lbs. 
postpaid  $2  and  $1.60.  CLAYTON  WRIGHT, 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CLOVER  honey,  not  granulated,  6-lb.  can 
$1.10  postpaid.  HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


24-BOX  CASE  comb  honey,  amber  $3.  white  $3.50, 
buckwheat  extracted  60-lb.  tins  $3.75.  not 
prepaid.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Finest  clover-basswood  85c,  buck¬ 
wheat.  amber,  75e:  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 
zone:  ask  price  60-lb.  pails:  we  can  please  you. 
EVAN’S  HONEY  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  and  buckwheat  honey,  $1  and 
90c:  10  lbs.  $1.75  and  $1.40,  third  zone:  60-lb. 
cans  and  comb  honey.  M.  KRUTZE0K,  310 
Penna.  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1. 

10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5.10. 

two  $9.60,  clover-basswood,  blended  by  the 
bees  $4.20,  buckwheat  $3.60,  mixed  amber  (fair¬ 
ly  light  color)  $3.90;  10-lb.  pail  delivered 

$1.75,  5  lbs.  $1,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  90c: 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit. 

and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
60  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money, 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid,  third  zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two, 
$1.70;  four,  $3;  mixed  flowers  85c,  $1.40,  $2.50; 
write  for  prices  of  12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Cellophane  white  comb,  six  sizes, 
glass  jars,  all  grades  in  pails  and  60-lb.  cans; 
send  card  for  complete  list.  WIXSON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


GOOD  OOW  hay  wanted,  sample  and  price. 
DANIEL  HERMANN,  Box  2,  Allenwood,  N.  J. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  car.  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 


HAY — Clover  mixed,  car  or  truckloads;  also 
wheat  straw.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Ches- 
wold,  Del. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow, 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover;  2%  pounds, 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


I  WILL  PAY  $30  lb.  or  25c  each  for  black 
snake  slough.  G.  CIYELLO,  262  E.  State  St., 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


CLIPPERS  SHARPENED  75c  set;  mail  your  cow 
clippers  to  J.  A.  WORCESTER,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.:  guaranteed  to  cut  perfectly;  return  pos¬ 
tage  paid. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  mammoth  incubator  No. 

34,  12,096-egg  capacity;  Jamesway  liot-water 
battery  brooder,  3,000  capacity;  Fairbanks- 
Morse  light  plant,  1,500  watts,  32  volt.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  126,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baled  hay,  40  tons,  clean,  mixed. 
HOMER  M.  GREEN,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hardie  triple  pump,  200  to  300-gal¬ 
lon  tank,  high-pressure  spray  outfit  in  good 
condition;  write  all  details  and  lowest  cash 
price  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  141,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


5,000  CAPACITY  JAMES  WAY  incubator,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  price  $550  f.o.b.  BROOKLAWN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— Three  No.  46  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators,  16,000-egg  capacity  each;  as 
good  as  new;  reasonably  priced.  O.  B.  KERR, 
Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Thrashing  machine,  silo,  farm  wag¬ 
on  and  ensilage  cutter;  describe  fully,  make, 
size,  age,  etc.  B.  ROONEY,  269  Alexander 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HONEY — Norman’s  choice  honey,  10  lbs.  post¬ 
paid,  clover  $1.60,  clover-goldenrod  $1.35.  A. 
J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  and  bees;  write  for 
prices.  L.  H.  LINDEMUTH,  Lehmaster,  Pa. 


HONEY  —  Finest  quality  white  clover,  five- 
pound  pail  75  cents,  postpaid;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  E.  G.  KYTE,  Westport,  Pa. 


PINE  PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  5  pounds  de¬ 
livered  $2,  10  pounds  delivered  $3.75;  shelled 
pecans,  nice  halves,  24  ozs.  $1  delivered;  write 
for  f.o.b.  prices  on  larger  quantities;  refer¬ 
ence,  Bank  of  Commerce,  Americns,  Ga.  LEE 
M.  HANSFORD,  Americus,  Ga. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

We  have  had  so  much  rain  that  the 
fields  are  as  green  as  early  Summer,  and 
how  the  weeds  have  grown!  We  did  not 
want  rain  tonight  as  we  have  a  few  loads 
of  Alfalfa  out  almost  ready  to  come  in. 
This  is  the  third  cutting.  The  corn  is 
all  cut  and  part  of  the  potatoes  dug. 
When  I  speak  of  the  weather  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  little  story  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  the  young  colored  man,  a  waiter  in 
a  hotel,  who  said  he  did  not  think  much 
about  the  weather;  he  was  used  to  it*  as 
it  was  something  they  had  had  ever  since 
he  was  born.  Pretty  good,  I  thought. 

A  young  Guernsey  bull  came  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  He  is  a  fine 
young  fellow  with  a  long  line  of  fine 
animals  back  of  him.  Alice,  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  Guernsey  heifer,  has  come  in  with  her 
first  calf.  Ann  and  Sister,  two  pretty 
calves,  lived  in  lot  near  the  garden  all 
Summer  and  it  was  funny  to  see  them 
run  to  the  fence  every  time  they  saw  me 
in  the  garden  after  the  weeds  they  were 
sure  I  would  throw  over  the  fence  for 
them  to  eat. 

Another  new  member  of  the  family  is 
Nimrod,  Nim  for  short.  He  is  a  black 
and  white  part  Persian  cat.  We  did  not 
want  him,  but  were  coaxed  into  taking 
him.  He  is  over  a  year  old,  and  until  he 
came  to  us  had  lived  on  a  string.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  meant  to  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  pleased.  I  kept  him 
that  way  for  a  week  or  so.  but  I  have  no 
time  nor  any  use  for  a  tied  cat.  I  do 
not  want  any  animal  that  way,  so  now  he 
does  as  he  pleases.  Most  nights  he  does 
not  come  in  the  house,  and  surely  does 
enpoy  himself.  He  is  more  or  less  bother, 
and  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  a 
rat,  but  it  is  worth  a  good  bit  to  see  any 
living  thing  as  happy  as  he  is.  Susan 
Sue,  who  lives  at  the  barn,  for  the  most 
part,  knows  all  about  rats.  She  pays  her 
way  over  and  over  again  by  the  rats  she 
kills. 

I  do  not  know  when  we  have  had  as 
much  trouble  with  the  garden  as  this 
year.  With  so  much  rain  one  would  think 
everything  would  grow  well  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  Time  after  time,  just  after 
we  planted  seed  along  came  a  hard  rain 
and  either  washed  it  out  or  covered  it 
up.  This  was  true  with  both  vegetables 
and  flowers.  What  seeds  did  get  through 
were  almost  killed  out  with  weeds,  which 
surely  have  been  a  good  crop. 

Strawberries  did  very  well,  and  we 
were  able  to  sell  a  good  many  here  at 
the  farm.  Sweet  corn  has  only  been  fair, 
while  Lima  beans  were  never  fuller  of 
bloom  but  few  beans.  String  beans  let 
us  can  all  we  needed  for  Winter,  but  it  is 
a  fight  with  Mexican  beetles.  Japanese 
beetles  were  the  worst  we  have  ever  had. 
The  apple  trees  were  eaten  all  over  as 
well  as  many  others.  Tomatoes  are  fine, 
but  several  of  our  family  won’t  eat  them 
and  as  for  tomato  juice  they  just  won’t 
take  it. 

The  farm  crops  have  been  better  than 
the  garden.  Hay  was  heavy  and  all 
clover  about  here  was  very  good,  also 
Alfalfa.  Farmers  in  Chester  County 
will  not  have  to  buy  hay  this  Winter  as 
they  will  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  wheat  was  good,  firm  grains,  and 
sold  for  94c  per  bushel.  The  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  potatoes  turned  out  pretty  well,  and 
all  the  first  size  have  been  sold  for  60c 
per  bushel. 

I  have  been  to  my  first  Christmas  par¬ 
ty  of  the  year  when  the  missionary  so¬ 
ciety  had  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting.  We  sang  Christmas 
carols  around  a  small  tree  while  we 
brought  small  gifts  for  children  and 
placed  them  about  the  tree.  These  have 
been  sent  to  a  missionary  in  a  far-off  land 
where  we  hope  they  will  gladden  some 
children  at  the  Christmas  season. 

I  am  Lecturer  of  our  Grange  this 
year,  and  find  that  takes  a  good  bit  of 
time.  We  have  some  very  interesting 
meetings.  Our  last  program  was  in 
charge  of  the  Past  Masters,  and  Pomona 
is  in  charge  next  week.  Our  Booster 
Meeting  was  held  the  first  Friday  night 
in  October.  The  months  look  like  busy 
ones  well  filled  with  work  about  the 
house,  sewing,  getting  ready  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Missionary  society,  Grange  and 
what  not. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


Disposition  of  Game  Law 
Fines 

What  becomes  of  the  fines  paid  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  by  violators  of  the  New 
York  State  game  law?  G.  B. 

New  York. 

Regarding  disposition  of  fines  received 
for  violations  of  the  Conservation  Law, 
the  justice  of  the  peace  fines  a  defend¬ 
ant  found  guilty  of  such  violation,  and 
he  turns  the  money  over  to  the  officer 
making  the  prosecution  after  entering  the 
case  in  his  criminal  docket.  The  game 
protector  or  trooper  gives  the  justice  a 
receipt  for  the  money,  then  places  it  in 
his  bank  account  or  the  post  office  and 
sends  a  remittance  to  the  department  cov¬ 
ering  the  amount  of  the  fine  at  the  time 
that  he  sends  in  the  report  of  the  case. 
The  remittance  is  either  in  the  form  of  a 
check  or  money  order.  The  department 
in  turn  transmits  all  moneys  to  the  State 
Treasury.  morris  w.  brackett. 

Chief  Game  Protector. 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


SHAW^TRACTOR 


r  Hurry!  Low  prices  still  In  effect 
but  can’t  be  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Flows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  Bhift 
models,  1  to  6  h.p.  Costs  3c  per  Ijr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4711 
Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


FACTORY  TO  YOU ,  BRAND  NEW! 

We  make  the  wire,  weave  it  into  Fence  and 
ship  direct,  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

You  save  real  money.  All  Cop¬ 
per  Blend  Steel,  99  92/100%  pure 
zinc  galvanized.  Morse-high,  Bull-  j 
strong.  Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry  j 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  J 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 
Kitselman  Bros/'  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Something  NEW... 

Worth  a  Trip  to  Town  to  See 


SHIP  DIRECT  TO 

HERSKOVITS 

333  SEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

t  Complete  interesting  booklet  —  Trapping  secrets,  Market  reports, 
JL  lllLlLi  Guaranteed  price  lists,  Shipping  tags  and  other  information.  Write  today. 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  21,  333  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  THIS  NEW  COMPACT  MODEL  we  offer  you  an  all-star 
engine  for  all  farm  work.  It  has  a  variable  power  rating 
and  is  qualified  to  do  its  full  share  of  work  in  each  power 
class,  spreading  its  great  usefulness  over  a  wide  range  of 
duty.  It  is  a  quality  engine  throughout  .  .  .  featuring  high- 
tension  Wico  magneto,  variable-speed  throttle  governor, 
suction  feed,  efficient  air  cleaner  (extra),  replaceable  bear¬ 
ings,  fully  automatic  lubrication,  and  enclosed  operat¬ 
ing  parts.  All  parts  are  well  guarded  against  rain,  sleet, 
snow,  and  dust,  making  the  McCormick-Deering  an  ideal 
engine  for  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  operation.  Its  small 
over-all  dimensions  and  light  weight  enable  you  to  place 
this  engine  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  to  transport  it 
easily  from  job  to  job. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new  McCormick-Deering  Engine  at  the 
nearby  dealer’s  store.  Or  write  us  for  specific  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  *»..  Chicago,  Illinois 


WAGON  MAN 

—We  Furnish  Capital— 

A  large,  responsible,  successful,  45-year-old  company 
makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  and  ambitious  men. 
Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent,  big-paying  business 
which  you  own  and  control  for  yourself. 

Invest  no  capital  In  merchandise!  Complete  Stock 
Of  more  than  170  quality  products  for  farm  and  city 
homes  furnished  on  credit.  You  pay  when  goods  are  sold. 

Become  an  authorized  McConnon  Dealer.  Big  Value 
Combination  Deals  and  fast  selling  Specials  for 
quick  sales  and  profits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
good  living  and  extra  money  to  save  each  week.  Those 
first  to  write  will  bo  given  first  consideration.  a 

Write  McConnon  &  Company,  “The  House  of 
Friendly  Service”,  Desk  82LD  Winona,  Minnesota, 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
II  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
bearings. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline.  Kerosene, 

Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Wrlta  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4898  Oakland  Avenue.  I  21  OF  Carson  Street, 

Kansas  city,  mo.  |  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


DEPOSIT 
YOUR 


Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  which 
is  operated  under  strict  Mass¬ 
achusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 
«»  a  » |  mj  «  live,  you  can;open  an  account, 
9  H  V  I  IS  Wl  9  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
D  ■%*  aa  ail  draw  your  money  by  mail. 
D  T  1*1  rt  I  L»  Write  for  our  Statement. 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


NEW 


WICKLESS 
LANTERN 

1001  USES 

Amazing  scientific  discovery 
built  into  a  handy  practical 
Lantern  utilizes  96%  free  air 
and  only  4%f  uel  to  produce  300 
CANDLE  POWER  of  bril¬ 
liant.  whitelight.Hxndy,  convenient, 
inexpensive,  1001  uses  for  town 
and  country — indoors^  outdoors, 
anywhore.  Instant  lighting;.  Storm¬ 
proof,  rain-proof,  bug-proof. Clean, 
odorless,  Bafo  .guaranteed.  CHRO¬ 
MIUM  PLATED  for  lifetimeeervice. 

Home  TRIAL-  special  intro¬ 
ductory,  low  price  offer  and  how  to 
get  your  lantern  FREE.  Also  ask  for 

howyou  m  AGENTS  WANTED 

get  the  aarency  and  without  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  make] BIG  MONEY, 

The  Akron  Lamp  &  Mfg.  Co. 
709  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


A  STEADY  INCOME 
for  the 

REST  of  your  LIFE 


Would  you  like  a  check  coming  to 
you  every  month,  commencing  when 

yon  retire  at  55,  60  or  65? 

Secure,  independent,  doing  the 
things  and  seeing  places  that  you  like 
—all  this  you  can  have  for  yourself. 
Meanwhile  your  family  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  if  anything  happens  to  you. 

Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age. 

Write  today  for  all  the  facts. 

AGFNTS*  Some  good  territories  are 
still  open  for  progressive 
agents.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  419-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST..  BOSTON 
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The  Roosters  for  the  Farm  Flock 


ilT  IS  time  to  think  seriously  about 
mating  the  farm  flocks  for  the  1935 
hatching  egg  and  chick  season.  I 
suppose  that  those  of  us  who  were 
born  and  grew  up  on  farms  will 
never  get  over  thinking  of  the 
poultry  male  birds  as  “roosters.”  Midwinter  is  a 
good  time  to  consider  the  rooster  problem.  Too 
often  the  practice  has  been  to  keep  the  farm  poultry 
in  just  one  big  flock,  pullets,  old  hens  and  roosters 
all  running  together.  All  eggs  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  some  were  pullet  eggs,  some  were  liens’ 
eggs,  and  all  were  more  or  less  fertile,  since  all  the 
flock  had  been  running  together  and  male  birds  were 
with  all  the  layers.  Such  practice  is  no  longer  ex¬ 
cusable  on  the  farm  where  a  serious  effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  egg- 
production,  and  make  better  profits  from  the  poul¬ 
try  side  of  the  farm.  As  was  done  in  our  article 
on  “The  Farmer’s  Hens,”  page  682,  let  us  lay 
down  some  rules  for  the  management  of  the  poultry 
male  birds  as  well. 

Rules  for  Use  and  Management  of  Roosters 

1.  — Plan  to  breed  during  the  Spring  of  1935  only 
from  hens.  It  is  a  safer  rule,  and  will  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  next  year’s  layers.  Of 
course,  if  there  just  aren't  enough  good  hens  on  the 
place  to  put  this  rule  into  effect  as  a  whole,  then 
use  some  of  the  biggest,  strongest,  best-developed 
Winter  layers  from  among  the  pullet 
flocks. 

2. — Allow  the  hens,  especially  those 
which  are  to  be  used  for  hatching  egg 
production,  to  molt  normally  and  rest 
during  November  and  December.  But 
turn  on  the  lights  and  feed  for 
production  right  after  Christmas. 

3.  — Plan  to  breed  from  fewer  but 
better  hens  this  next  season.  Go  over 
the  available  breeding  females  around 
the  holidays.  Sort  them  over  as  to 
health,  vigor,  good  flesh  condition, 
standard  quality,  and  the  signs  of  their 
having  been  good  layers  during  their 
first  or  pullet  year.  Put  as  many 
breeding  hens  as  you  figure  you  will 
need  to  produce  enough  eggs  for  the 
1935  season,  for  own  use  and  for  sale, 
if  possible. 

4.  — It  is  reasonable  to  plan  to  save 
hatching  eggs  from  these  selected 
breeders  from  January  1  through 
April  15,  a  longer  season  than  some  of 
us  have  been  using.  But  it  is  wiser  to 
stretch  out  the  breeding  season  and  use 

fewer  but  better  hens  to  get  the  required  number  fore  the  male  birds  are  actually  to  be  needed.  Raise 

the  young  males  on  the  farm  and  have  them  in 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Husbandman 

Second,  watch  the  males  closely  and  remove  and 
replace  the  male  which  begins  to  show  signs  of 
being  “licked,”  which  is  getting  poor  in  flesh,  and  is 
obviously  not  functioning  as  a  breeder. 

Third,  protect  the  roosters  during  cold  weather, 
as  frosted  or  frozen  combs  often  spoil  fertility  and 
hatchability,  and  make  the  chick  crop  cost  more  to 
produce.  Take  them  inside  on  coldest  nights.  We 
like  to  remove  the  breeding  males  every  afternoon 
about  three  or  four  o’clock  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  keeping  them  in  protected  quarters  until  the 
following  morning,  where  they  may  be  adequately 
fed  and  watered. 

8. — For  the  average  farm  poultry  flock,  special 
matings  and  pedigree  hatching  is  not  usual  practice. 
It  may  be  in  a  few  cases.  For  the  rest,  however, 
it  is  wiser  and  more  economical  to  procure  roosters, 
pedigreed  if  possible,  from  poultry  breeders  who 
have  been  equipped  and  trained  to  do  that  work. 
Great  improvement  may  be  made  in  a  single  year 
by  the  use  of  better  poultry  sires.  Because  of  dis¬ 
ease  hazards,  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  the 
farmer  introduce  new  stock  and  procure  new 
roosters  through  the  purchase  of  hatching  eggs  or 
baby  chicks  from  reliable  sources  in  the  Spring  be- 


roosters  each.  There  is  less  fighting  among  the 
roosters,  and  therefore  more  chance  of  fertility  and 
hatchability. 

The  poultry  sire  is  just  as  important  an  in¬ 
dividual  on  the  present-day  farm  as  is  the  dairy  sire, 
or  the  head  of  any  herd  or  flock.  It  may  be  well 
for  us  to  forget  to  think  of  them  and  refer  to  them 
as  “roosters”  after  this,  and  start  thinking  of  them 
and  calling  them  something  else,  something  which 
will  put  them  on  the  same  level  of  importance  with 
other  farm  animal  sires,  such  as  “poultry  sires,”  or 
“poultry  breeding  males.”  At  any  rate,  it  will  make 
for  financial  gain,  if  every  farm  poultry  flock  owner 
will  set  about  giving  close  attention  to  the  selection 
of  both  the  hens  and  males  which  he  will  use  this 
coming  Spring. 


From  This  Healthy,  Vigorous  Flock  of  1934  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  May  Be 

Selected  Splendid  Poultry  Sires  for  1935 


of  chicks. 

5.  — It  is  safe  to  figure  that  average  well-selected 
breeding  hens  will  produce  about  45  eggs  during 
this  3% -month  breeding  season.  Of  these  probably 
35  only  should  be  put  under  hens  or  into  the  incu¬ 
bators.  Sort  out  the  small,  misshapen,  off-colored 
eggs.  Again,  it  is  safe  enough  to  figure  that  of 
these  35  eggs  approximately  70  per  cent  will  hatch, 
taken  the  season  through,  or  from  each  breeding 
hen  one  may  count  on  securing  25  chicks.  Half  of 
these  will  be  cockerels.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  on  15 
per  cent  loss  due  to  mortality  and  culling,  so  that 
the  farmer  must  figure  on  getting  20  chicks  or  10 
pullets  from  each  breeding  hen  for  the  season. 
Figure  accordingly,  then,  as  to  how  many  breeder 
hens  should  be  sorted  out  and  placed  in  breeding 
pens  at  the  holiday  season. 

6. — The  hen  and  the  rooster,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  are  of  equal  importance  in  determining  what 
the  character  of  the  chick  will  be.  We  must  judge 
the  rooster  largely  by  what  his  mother  was  as  a 
hen.  The  average  practice  is  to  allow  one  rooster 
for  every  12  breeding  hens.  This  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  For  every  five  roosters  saved  for  mating  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  save  one  more  to  use  as  replacement, 
if  some  rooster  has  to  be  removed  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Now,  since  the  rooster  will  influence  the 
chicks  of  each  of  12  hens,  it  becomes  true  that  “the 
rooster  is  more  than  half  the  flock.” 

7. — Poultry  breeding  males  are  valuable  property 
during  the  chick  season,  and  may  well  be  handled 
with  care  and  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
other  farm  animal  sires. 

First,  remove  the  roosters  from  the  mated  flocks 
about  every  fifth  day  during  the  hatching  egg  sea¬ 
son,  keeping  them  out  of  the  flocks  for  a  day  or  two, 
allowing  them  to  rest.  This  is  some  bother,  but  it 
will  conserve  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  males, 
and  tend  to  improve  fertility. 


readiness.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  this  this 
Winter,  of  course,  but  the  good  principle  still  exists. 

From  the  roosters  at  hand  on  the  farm  this  Win¬ 
ter,  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
much  toward  improvement  by  sorting  over  the  male 
birds  and  marking  for  use  only  the  best  of  those 
at  hand. 

9.  — The  useful  breeding  rooster  should  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  first  of  all.  He  should  be  well-fleshed, 
a  good  eater,  and  an  active  individual.  He  should 
be  alert  and  at  least  a  fair  representative  of  his 
breed.  He  must  have  the  earmarks  of  health. 

10.  — It  is  well  to  sort  over  the  males  at  Christmas 
time,  and  to  put  the  chosen  roosters  either  in  pens 
by  themselves  or  directly  with  the  chosen  breeding 
hens — get  them  away  from  the  rest  of  the  roosters, 
those  which  should  be  sold  or  eaten.  Just  this  bit 
of  weeding  out,  or  of  selection  applied  to  the  roosters 
which  will  be  used  for  chick  production  this  year  of 
1935  should  show  material  improvement.  Of  course, 
many  farm  flocks  are  already  subject  to  this  selec¬ 
tion  process. 

11.  — Plan  to  toe-punch  the  chicks  of  each  hatch, 
so  that  next  Fall  the  age  of  the  various  lots  of  pul¬ 
lets  may  be  known  as  they  are  being  handled  and 
assigned  to  laying  quarters.  It  is  invaluable  for  the 
farmer  to  distinguish  between  the  early  beginners 
and  the  late  beginners  at  egg  production,  for  the 
best  and  most  profitable  layers  are  to  be  found 
among  those  which  started  early,  that  is  something 
under  200  days  of  age.  For  example,  mark  all  the 
chicks  hatched  during  the  middle  of  Fbruary  with 
a  tiny  slit  in  the  web  of  the  outside  left  toe,  etc. 

12.  — If,  early  in  the  season,  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability  are  not  good,  try  switching  the  male  birds 
around  a  bit,  from  one  pen  or  flock  to  another.  Bet¬ 
ter  results  will  accrue,  if  the  breeding  flocks  are 
kept  small  in  size,  say  about  35  hens  with  three 


The  Control  of  Orchard  Mice 

By  E.  M.  Mills,  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 

Every  Winter  orchardists  face  the  problem  of 
preventing  ravages  of  field  mice  on  their  valuable 
fruit  trees.  The  species  of  mice  that  injure  fruit 
trees  are  the  meadow  and  the  pine  mouse.  The 
range  of  the  meadow  mouse  includes  almost  the 
whole  of  North  America,  but  the  pine  mouse  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Eastern  United  States.  Meadow  mice 
usually  make  their  runs  in  the  sod  and  attack  the 
trees  from  the  ground  up  so  that  their  injury  is 
plainly  visible.  Pine  mice,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  their  burrows  below  the 
ground  and  attack  the  trees  below  the 
surface  so  that  their  injury  is  not 
evident. 

Meadow  mice  are  commonly  con¬ 
trolled  by  placing  mechanical  protec¬ 
tors  about  the  trees.  The  removal  of 
mouse  shelter  by  clean  cultivation  or 
by  removing  the  cover  from  around  the 
base  of  the  trees  for  three  feet  or  more 
is  helpful,  hut  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  complete  protection.  Some  orchard¬ 
ists  rely  upon  Winter  primings  left  in 
the  orchard  to  divert  the  mice  from  the 
trees.  On  small  areas  mice  are  readily 
controlled  by  using  strong  mouse  traps. 

While  deterrent  measures  are  of  un¬ 
doubted  value  in  reducing  damage  to 
orchards  by  meadow  mice,  they  have 
little  effect  on  pine  mice.  No  insurance 
against  mouse  damage  is  so  reliable  as 
complete  control  of  the  mice.  The  pro¬ 
tection  thus  obtained  not  only  reduces 
injury  by  field  mice  to  the  minimum, 
but  permits  mulching  and  cover  crop¬ 
ping.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  killing  meadow 
mice,  and  the  only  method  of  destroying  pine  mice, 
is  using  poison  bait.  Steam-crushed  oats  treated 
with  strychnine  makes  a  very  effective  bait.  Tea¬ 
spoonful  quantities  of  this  bait  are  placed  in  con¬ 
tainers  or  stations  by  the  trees.  The  baited  stations 
are  distributed  in  the  orchard  before  snow  arrives. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  established 
bait-mixing  plants  to  assist  co-operators  in  controll¬ 
ing  rodent  pests.  Because  of  this  service,  and 
through  the  aid  of  co-operative  funds,  fruit-growers’ 
organizations  may  obtain  prepared  field-mouse  pois¬ 
oned  bait  at  actual  cost.  Details  of  this  plan  may 
be  obtained  from  county  agents,  State  fruit  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  Biological  Survey  field  officers,  or  direct 
from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington. 


Squash  Storage 

Squashes  are  usually  at  their  lowest  price  in  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter.  The  question  of  storage  is, 
therefore,  important  to  both  the  grower,  who  wants 
to  hold  his  crop  until  prices  rise,  and  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  wants  to  buy  a  Winter  supply  while 
prices  are  low.  The  price  usually  varies  from  one- 
lialf  cent  a  pound  in  early  Fall  to  about  3%  cents 
a  pound  in  February  or  March.  If  squashes  at  the 
field  are  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  it  will  be 
necessary  to  receive  from  $40  to  $60  at  the  end 
of  the  storage  period  in  order  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  storage  and  the  loss  in  tonnage  of  decayed  speci¬ 
mens.  The  rise  in  price  generally  comes  after  the 
Thanksgiving  market  and  squash  can  usually  be 
purchased  up  to  this  time  at  a  very  economical  price. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  stored  squash  will  decay  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Storage  is  a  problem,  neces¬ 
sarily  so  because  there  are  few  places  where  large 
quantities  can  be  sold  at  harvest  time.  Adequate 
facilities  and  good  ( Continued  on  Page  704) 
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Wood  for  Farm  Service 

Wood  in  some  form  and  of  many  kinds  is  so  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  our  everyday  lives  that  its 
presence  is  often  accepted  without  thought  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  service  it  renders.  It  shelters  us  and  warms 
us.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  befriends  us. 
Forest  products  have  been  put  to  more  than  4.000 
uses,  which  attests  to  the  versatility  of  wood  and  the 
demands  man  has  made  on  trees.  Civilization  as  we 
know  it  today  could  never  have  attained  the  high 
plane  that  it  has  without  the  aid  of  our  forests. 

Some  woods  because  of  their  strength,  firmness 
and  durability  remind  us  of  strong  men  in  whom 
we  place  confidence,  while  other  woods  are  brittle  or 
warp  easily  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  perform 
(heir  assigned  tasks.  For  all  wood  man  has  found 
some  use.  Wood  from  some  trees  is  more  desirable 
than  from  others  because  of  inherent  qualities.  The 
characteristics  of  one  wood  which  make  it  desirable 
for  a  certain  use  may  be  undesirable  qualities  when 
considered  for  another  use.  Cedar  because  it  is  light 
and  soft  is  an  excellent  wood  for  pencils.  Strength 
is  not  necessary.  But  because  it  is  soft  and  brittle  it 
would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  use  in  wagons  or 
where  toughness  and  strength  are  essential. 

Some  woods  work  easily,  while  others  are  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  shape  with  tools.  Through  use,  some 
woods  take  on  desirable  qualities,  such  as  those 
which  wear  smooth.  Then  there  are  those  woods 
which,  as  though  trying  to  test  the  patience  of  man, 
check,  split,  twist  and  warp.  These  are  the  “black 
sheep'"  of  the  forest  whose  best  use  is  for  fuel  or 
timbers.  Fortunately  these  woods  are  few,  and  tree 
species  whose  woods  have  the  most  desirable  prop¬ 
erties  are  the  most  common  to  our  woodlands. 

Consider  the  properties  of  a  wood  in 
making  a  selection  for  a  particular  job. 

Is  bending  strength  needed  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  stick?  Should 
the  wood  be  elastic  or  is  stiffness  or 
rigidity  necessary?  Will  the  wood  be 
subjected  to  much  wear?  If  so,  a  hard 
firm  wood  should  be  used.  The  strength 
of  a  piece  of  wood  can  be  judged  in 
two  ways :  by  its  weight  or  density, 
and  by  observing  the  width  of  the 
growth  rings.  In  comparing  two  pieces 
of  wood,  of  the  same  size,  the  heavier 
piece  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
to  be  the  stronger.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  wood  from  butt  logs  is  strong¬ 
er  than  from  other  portions  of  the 
tree,  due  to  its  being  more  dense. 

A  fact  that  is  not  so  well  known  or 
appreciated  is  that  pound  for  pound 
wood  is  stronger  than  steel. 

Any  wood  with  unusually  narrow 
growth  rings  may  be  expected  to  be 
weaker  for  its  kind.  The  wood  of  pine 
and  other  conifers,  however,  with  un¬ 
usually  wide  rings  is  generally  weaker 
than  when  of  average  width.  Therefore, 
very  fast-growing  pines  usually  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  strength  to  virgin  growth.  The  opposite 
is  true  of  most  hardwoods  when  wood  with  wide 
rings  usually  ranks  the  highest.  Thus  wood  from 
second-growth  hardwoods  is,  on  the  average,  strong¬ 
er  than  from  virgin  growth. 

For  general  construction  purposes  no  wood  excels 
pine.  This  does  not  mean  that  hardwoods  should 
not  be  used  but  rather  that  pine  has  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  acceptable  properties  which  especially  adapts 
it  for  structural  use.  These  qualities  are :  Strength, 
stiffness,  ability  to  hold  shape  and  ease  of  working. 
They  also  season  well  and  hold  paint. 

When  timbers  are  needed  for  construction  pur¬ 
poses  the  farm  woodland  should  supply  them.  Oaks 
or  locust  will  give  service  equal  to  that  of  the  pines. 
Pines  lack  many  desirable  properties  needed  in 
woods  subjected  to  “wear  and  tear”  such  as  in 
vehicles,  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  sled 
runners,  handles,  etc.  For  these  uses  a  wood  must 
be  strong,  tough  and  elastic.  For  long  wearing  a 
hard,  heavy,  dense  wood  will  give  the  greatest 
Service. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  compiled  by  the  Forests 
Products  Laboratory,  from  thousands  of  tests,  the 
comparative  values  of  our  most  valuable  and  com¬ 
mon  woodlot  trees  are  given.  This  table  will  aid  in 
eliminating  guesswork  and  permit  checking  one’s 
own  ideas. 

The  Most  Desirable  Woods 

What  species,  native  to  the  woodlands  of  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States,  produces  a  wood  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  desirable  properties  for  general 
use? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  significant  to 
farmers,  for  there  is  no  single  manufacturing  unit 
like  the  farm  that  demands  the  maximum  in  service 
from  wood.  Some  wood  is  used  in  the  construction 
of  nearly  all  farm  tools  and  implements.  Worn-out 
and  broken  parts  demand  replacements.  For  this 
work  the  farm  woodland  often  is  the  source  of 
supply  and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  wood  depends 
on  the  species  present. 

In  nearly  every  woodland  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  New  England  States  one  or  more  of 
the  tree  species  whose  woods  are  the  most  durable 
and  serviceable  can  be  found.  These  are :  Oaks, 


hard  (sugar)  maple,  hickories  (various  species), 
and  white  ash.  Of  these  the  oaks  find  the  greatest 
use.  Their  wood  is  even  grained,  fine  textured, 
strong,  hard,  tough  and  dense.  White  oak  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  favorite  and  leads  all  other  hard¬ 
woods  for  general  use.  For  lasting  qualities  on  a 
tough  job  such  as  runners  for  a  stone  boat  or  sled, 
wagon  tongues  and  reaches,  eveners,  single-trees, 
bunks,  skids,  etc.,  there  are  few  trees  that  excel  or 
equal  it  for  service.  Its  one  fault  is  difficulty  in 
seasoning  which  can  be  overcome  by  using  only 
heart  wood  that  has  thoroughly  seasoned  prior  to 
shaping. 

Scarlet  oak  is  superior  to  white  oak  in  all  qualities 
except  resistance  to  decay.  The  strength,  firmness 
and  wearing  qualities  of  this  wood  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated.  Many  farmers  buy  white  oak  or  use  an 
inferior  wood  when  they  could  select  scarlet  oak 
fiom  their  own  woodlot.  This  wood  is  porous  and 
takes  preservatives,  stains  and  varnishes  very  well. 
Compare  its  table  value  with  those  of  other  species. 

Chestnut  oak  ranks  next  to  white  oak  in  resistance 
to  rot  but  is  not  as  strong.  It  is  often  substituted 
for  white  oak.  When  buying  one  should  be  sure 
this  does  not  happen. 

Neither  black  nor  red  oak  are  as  strong  as  the 
other  oaks.  Their  wood  is  softer  and  easier  to  work, 
porous  and  takes  preservatives,  stains,  paints  and 
varnishes  readily. 

Of  the  three  common  species  of  maple,  hard  maple 
is  the  most  valuable  and  ranks  second  to  the  oaks 
in  general  farm  use.  Its  wood  is  hard,  stiff,  strong, 
and  it  holds  its  shape  very  well.  It  takes  and  holds 
a  polish  and  for  this  reason  is  well  adapted  for  use 
on  moving  parts  and  platforms.  It  rots  rapidly 
when  left  in  contact  with  the  soil.  In  comparing  its 


strength  with  that  of  other  species  it  will  be  found 
to  have  about  the  same  relative  ranking  as  scarlet  oak. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  farm  woodlands  in 
the  East :  those  in  which  hard  maple  is  the  most 
common  and  oak  is  only  present  in  limited  numbers 
or  not  at  all,  and  the  opposite  of  this  where  oak 
dominates  and  maple  is  not  present.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  nature  has  endowed  these  two  forest 
types  with  trees  whose  woods  have  so  many  good 
qualities.  Wood  from  the  soft  maples,  red  and 
silver,  except  for  being  tougher,  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  hard  maple. 

Six  species  of  hickory  are  native  to  the  woodlands 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  wood  of  all  six  species 
possesses  a  combination  of  qualities  not  found  in 
any  other  hardwood.  These  are  extraordinary  hard¬ 
ness,  strength,  toughness  and  flexibility.  In  addition 
the  wood  is  straight  grained  and  moderately  elastic. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  split,  difficult  to  season  and 
work,  and  does  not  hold  its  shape.  The  well-known 
phrase,  “tough  as  hickory,”  is  remindful  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  wood.  No  other  wood  is  used  so 
universally  for  handles  as  hickory.  The  best  handle 


COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD 
FROM  DIFFERENT  TREES 
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Serviceberry 
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Black  walnut 
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Butternut  .  .  . 
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80 
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stock  comes  from  fast-growing  trees.  Straight¬ 
grained  heartwood  should  be  selected  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  shaping.  Hickory  will  warp  or  twist 
if  left  outdoors,  and  many  ax  handles  develop  a 
“kink”  for  this  reason.  This  tendency  to  warp  can 
be  overcome  to  a  large  extent  by  rubbing  kerosene 
into  the  handle  before  using  and  repeating  this  once 
or  twice  a  year.  If  handle  stock  is  seasoned  by  sus¬ 
pending  it  from  one  end  any  tendency  to  warp  will 
show  up  much  more  readily  than  when  the  stick 
is  laid  flat.  If  a  curved  handle  is  needed  for  a 
shovel  or  pitchfork  the  stick  should  be  bent  while 
green  and  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before 
finishing. 

White  ash  has  one  outstanding  quality  which  com¬ 
mends  its  use  in  machinery  and  tools  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  this  is  ability  to  hold  its  shape.  Because 
of  this  attitude  many  farmers  prefer  to  use  white 
ash  rather  than  oak  or  hickory.  The  wood  of  white 
ash  is  lighter  than  that  of  oak,  hickory  or  maple, 
and  for  this  reason  is  used  extensively  for  ladders, 
wagon  boxes  and  hayracks.  The  boy  who  wants  to 
make  a  light,  strong,  snappy  bow  for  hurling  his 
arrows  cannot  find  a  better  wood  than  a  straight¬ 
grained  piece  of  white  ash.  The  wood  is  strong 
and  tough,  coarse,  straight-grained,  moderately  hard 
and  very  resilient.  It  is  used  extensively  in  vehicle 
parts,  handles,  agricultural  implements,  boats,  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  etc.  It  does  not  wear  well,  and  for  this 
reason  will  not  render  long  service  in  moving  or 
rubbing  parts. 

In  addition  to  these  most  useful  woods  a  number 
of  others  are  found  in  the  woodlot  which  have  a 
combination  of  properties  fitting  them  exceptionally 
well  for  particular  uses.  The  wood  of  elm  is  the 
toughest  of  native  hardwoods.  Vehicle  manufac¬ 
tures  use  large  amounts  of  this  wood. 
It  makes  excellent  chopping  blocks, 
pulley  heads  and  hub  blocks.  It  is 
hard  to  season,  warps  and  is  difficult 
to  work. 

Like  the  elms  the  gums  are  tough 
and  difficult  to  split.  Their  wood 
makes  excellent  mallets,  mauls,  collars, 
hubs  and  pulleys.  It  is  exceptionally 
difficult  to  season,  no  other  wood 
twists,  checks  and  curls  as  much.  The 
gums  are  one  of  the  “black  sheep.” 

Black  walnut,  our  most  expensive  na¬ 
tive  hardwood,  is  very  durable,  easy 
to  work,  hard,  porous,  strong,  stiff  and 
non-elastic.  It  takes  and  holds  a  good 
polish.  For  durability  in  contact  with 
the  soil,  such  as  for  fence  posts,  it 
ranks  with  black  locust.  Butternut  is 
not  as  strong  nor  as  durable  as  black 
walnut. 

No  wood  excels  black  locust  in 
durability  both  in  the  open  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  For  this  reason  it 
is  the  best  fence  post  wood  obtainable. 
Instances  are  known  where  locust  posts 
have  given  40  years  of  service  and 
were  then  taken  up  and  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  sound  to  be  worth  resetting.  It  is  the 
stiffest  and  hardest  of  all  our  native  woods.  It  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  for  use  in  moving  parts  where  heavy 
wear  takes  place.  Shoe  the  stone  boat  with  black 
locust  runners  and  test  its  wear  resistance  and 
durability.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
tree  seldom  attains  large  size  and  is  subject  to 
heart  rot  and  borer  damage,  which  limits  the  size 
of  sound,  clear  lumber  obtainable,  it  would  find  a 
much  greater  use.  This  tree  is  sometimes  called 
jellow  and  white  locust,  but  they  are  all  the  same. 
The  wood  is  coarse,  straight-grained,  very  hard, 
porous,  heavy  and  stiff.  It  splits  easily  and  holds  its 
shape  well. 

Wood  from  two  scrubs  of  the  forest,  hornbeam 
and  serviceberry,  has  properties  which  rank  them 
with  the  best.  These  trees,  however,  seldom  attain 
large  size.  Serviceberry  grows  tall  and  straight, 
from  which  long,  smooth  poles  can  be  cut.  These 
will  render  long  service  for  fence  bars,  wagon 
tongues  and  reaches,  hay  poles,  clothesline  poles,  in 
fact  on  any  job  where  a  strong  stiff  stick  is  needed. 

Hornbeam  is  sometimes  called  ironwood,  which 
bespeaks  its  good  qualities.  In  looking  over  the 
woodlot  note  if  these  two  trees  are  present.  Perhaps 
some  day  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  worth. 

The  two  lightest  woods,  native  to  the  United 
States,  are  willow  and  basswood.  They  rank  with 
the  elms  and  gums  in  toughness  or  resistance  to 
splitting.  Because  they  are  so  light,  tough  and 
fairly  stiff  they  are  especially  suitable  for  use  in 
boxes  and  crates.  These  two  woods  do  not  hold 
nails  very  well  and  oak  or  some  other  good  nail¬ 
holding  wood  should  be  used  for  corner  slats. 

Repairs  from  the  Woodlot 

Nature  can  be  assisted  in  improving  the  quality 
of  woodland  products.  In  anticipation  of  future 
needs  sound,  well-formed  trees  can  be  selected  and 
especially  favored.  Thus  when  demands  for  wood 
to  be  used  in  replacements  or  for  construction  of 
new  parts  and  tools  arise,  trees  of  the  right  size 
and  “temper”  will  be  available. 

The  good  qualities  of  any  wood  are  generally  in¬ 
creased  through  seasoning.  a.  c.  mo  intyre. 
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Built  right  into  every 

HARDIE  SPRAYER 

Hardie  sprayers  will  carry  their  rated  loads 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  easily 
and  smoothly,  with  a  big  safety  factor  of 
stamina.  The  Hardie  is  built  for  hard 
work.  Pump,  frame  and  base  are  of 
heavy  semi-steel  castings  —  rigid, 
strong.  Short,  direct,  ample  water¬ 
ways  are  cast  integral.  All  parts 
are  fully  protected  yet  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  Lubrication  is  com¬ 
plete  and  automatic.  All 
oil  is  filtered  —  an  exclu¬ 
sive  Hardie  feature.  Har¬ 
die  alone  lubricates  the 
plunger.  All  Hardie  spray 
pumps  are  of  the  same  design 
and  construction.  The  small 
pump  needs  these  advantages  just  as 
much  as  the  large  pump  and 
we  build  them  that  way. 


The  Plunger  runs 
in  a  bath  of  oil.  The 
full  lubrication  re- 
r  ^  duces  plunger  friction, 

economizes  power,  saves 
V  U1I  /  cup  wear. 


Plunger  Cylinder  is  porcelain* 
lined  heavy  steel  tubing. 


Write  for  catalog  showing  30  sizes  and  styles  of  stationary  and  portable  horse  and 
tractor  drawn  sprayers  for  orchard,  grove  and  field. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 


Lar^e*  adjustable*  replace¬ 
able  Bearings —  made  of 
frictionless  Bronze  or  Bab¬ 
bitt* 


Pressure  Regulator  is  strong,  positive 
I  and  quick  in  operation* 


Hardie  Valves — bronze  cage — seats  of 
nitralloy  steel — stainless  steel  balls* 

A11  parts  easily  accessible* 

The  Crankshaft  is  oversize.  Made 
of  chrome  nickel  molybdenum 
steel.  Drop  forged,  heat  treated 
seasoned  and  ground. 


Hudson,  Mich. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Y.,  New  York  City 

Practically  all 
Hardie  orchard 
sprayers  are  now 
available  in  cut- 
under,  short  turn 
type  as  well  as 
in  straight  frame 
outfits.This  is  the 
lightest,  strongest  and  the  best  cut-under 
sprayer  in  the  market*  Fully  dustproofed* 


Branch  factories,  sales  and  service  offices 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jacksonville, 


Fla. 


Export  Dept .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hardie  offers  a 
f  ull  line  of  trac  tor 
trailor  outfits 
fitted  with  either 
rubber  or  iron 
tires*  These  are 
rugged,  powerful 
outfits  fully  able 
to  stand  the  heavy  loads  and  shocks  of  use 
with  tractor.  All  Hardies  are  fully  dustproofed* 


HARDIE  DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 


Buy  DIRECT  from  WHOLESALERS 
SAVE  MONEY  on  TEA  and  COFFEE 

Now  you  can  buy  your  Tea  and  Coffee  direct  from  wholesalers 
with  almost  100  years  experience.  This  is  your  guarantee  of 
complete  satisfaction. 

Thousands  of  housewives  have  found  that  by  ordering  their 
Tea  and  Coffee  direct  from  us  they  not  only  receive  the  finest 
grades  obtainable  but  at  a  great  saving  as  well. 

Gillies  Rose  Formosa  Tea 

is  the  choicest  grade  of  Formosa  Oolong  from  the  1935  crop. 

It  is  packed  in  individual  1  lb.  packages  consisting  of  a  wooden 
box,  lined  with  lead-foil,  and  covered  with  matting.  As  these 
packages  are  air-tight  you  receive  the  full  fragrance  of  the  tea, 
just  as  you  would  if  you  drank  it  in  the  country  where  it  is 
grown.  An  ideal  Christmas  Gift. 

One  Pound  Leaded  Package  put  up  in  Formosa  $1.00  Delivered. 

Gillies  “Mountain  Grown”  Bogota  Coffee 

is  a  coffee  of  wonderful  aroma  and  delicious  drinking  quality.  Every  bean  is  guaranteed 
to  be  a  Bogota  Coffee  grown  in  Columbia,  South  America,  at  a  high  altitude  from  where 
the  finest  and  richest  flavored  coffees  are  known  to  come. 

29c  Per  Lb.  in  5  Lb  Lots  Delivered  — Bean  or  Ground 

Send  today  for  complete  price  list  and  1935  Desk  Calendar  FREE. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  39  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  Quality.  Get  our  ex- 
ceptionally  low  prices  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed 
Com  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Aisilce,  Sweet 
Clover,  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CK$  Garden^FIoral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites. 

Rare  colors,  giant  sizes,  including 
Vicks  famous  ABters.  FinestFlower, 

V  egetableseeds— tested,  guaranteed . 

at  last  year’s  low  prices  Seeds/ 
of  3  new  fiowersfvalue  70c)  free 
with  $1  order.  Write  todav  ! 

JAMES  VICK 
584  Vick  Bldg-.,  i 
Rochester, 

N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m Allen’s  1934  Berry  Book 
Tells  How.  Describes 
Catskill.  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax,  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  New  Varieties.  Copy  FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W,  Main  St.,  Salisbury,  MU. 


4  Best  Colors— 1  Packet  Each 


Brilliant  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 


Full  size  packet  of  each  (value  40c)  sent  postpaid 
for  only  10c.  This  i3  a  remarkable  "get-acquainted’’ 
offer  giving  you  a  special  opportunity  to  learn  that 
BURPEE'S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  GROW. 


Burpee's  Garden  Book  FREE 

World’s  greatest  garden  guide  describing  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Hundreds  of  illustrations.  An 
amazing  amount  of  garden  information.  Burpee  Guar¬ 
anteed  Seeds.  Low  prices.  This  valuable  book  is 
FREE.  Write  today  for  Burpee’s  Garden  Book. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  980  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  ai 
__  New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20lh  Century  Catalog. 
■  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
I  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
cn-xIC  ,  -wre to.  Thisvaluable  Book  isFitKE 
bOMb  var  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
counon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


I) „ for  fall  setting.  Newburgh  a 
I\  asp  Derry  r  lants  specialty.  Twice  inspected;  low¬ 
er  prices.  W. HALBERT,  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES  &  SHRUBS plant  now- Circu,ar-  Ze'" 


1  fass  Nurseries,  DausivlIe.N  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
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Cost  of  Improving  a  Bargain  Orchard 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  there  were 
bargains  in  orchards  in  the  southern  ap¬ 
ple  belt  and  I  wrent  over  there  to  look 
around.  Quite  a  number  of  orchards 
down  that  way,  as  well  as  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  banks  when  the  owner  failed 
to  meet  payments.  The  orchards  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  along  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  in 
the  mountains  and  foothills  in  that  part 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Some  of  the  orchards  are  well  up  on  the 
hillsides.  The  soil  varies  from  a  stiff 
loam  to  a  very  gravelly  but  quite  fertile 
clay  loam  ou  the  hills  and  mountains. 
The  trouble  was  that  there  were  three 
years  of  poor  crops  and  low  prices  and 
some  growers  could  not  pull  through  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hard  times  and  the  difficulty 
of  extending  loans  through  the  banks. 

One  orchard  man  in  the  hilly  orchard 
regions  of  Western  Maryland  has  been 
making  a  specialty  of  bringing  back  these 
orchards  to  a  paying  basis.  They  had 
been  neglected  and  were  not  in  good 
bearing  condition.  His  plan  was  to  get 
someone  to  take  the  orchard  from  the 
bank  at  the  price  of  the  mortgage  or 
lower.  Then  the  expert  would  manage 
the  business  on  a  three-year  term  on  a 
small  salary  with  expenses,  but  a  share 
of  half  the  profits  the  third  year.  This 
plan  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  I  saw  one  orchard  that  he  had 
brought  back  to  a  small  crop  the  second 
year  and  a  good  crop  the  third  year,  and 
the  owner  asked  more  than  twice  the 
price  he  paid  for  it.  The  method  was 
simply  good  general  care  and  cover  crops. 

The  plan  looked  so  good  that  I  spent 
considerable  time  with  the  orchard  expert 
looking  over  some  of  these  practically  de¬ 
serted  properties  and  getting  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  bringing  them  back  to  a  paying 
basis.  The  estimates  were  based  on 
actual  experience  doing  this  work  and 
are,  no  doubt,  reliable,  since  the  expert 
was  willing  to  go  to  work  on  that  basis. 
The  figures  and  facts  will  be  interesting 
to  anyone  who  thinks  of  improving  an 
orchard  that  is  out  of  condition. 

One  of  the  orchards,  near  Hancock, 
Md.,  had  65  acres  in  apples,  besides  200 
acres  mostly  in  cordwood.  The  woodland 
would  give  the  farmer  and  his  men  plenty 
to  do  in  Winter  peddling  cordwood  when 
not  trimming  trees.  On  the  basis  of 
1.700  apple  trees  of  bearing  age,  about 
20  years  old,  the  farm  ought  to  be  a 
bargain  at  $6,500  (less  than  $4  per  tree) 
wanted  by  the  bank  which  held  the  title. 
A  value  of  $10  a  tree  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  fair  for  a  tree  of  a  good  variety 
in  the  prime  of  bearing  condition.  There 
were  800  York  Imperial,  300  Stayman, 
150  Winesap,  250  Rome,  150  Grimes,  50 
Transparent.  The  manager  figured  the 
expense  of  bringing  up  the  orchard  to  a 
good  crop  at  the  end  of  three  years  would 
be  not  far  from  $5,000.  Evidently,  the 
buyer  would  need  to  have  $12,000  within 
reach  to  make  it  a  safe  proposition.  A 
small  crop  the  second  year  would  help 
pay  expenses.  The  third  year,  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  the  trees  should  average 
eight  bushels  each.  Then  the  owner  and 
manager  would  have  a  nice  melon  to  cut 
after  expenses  were  paid. 

There  was  a  fairly  good  house  and 
barn  on  the  place;  a  water  system  for 
spraying  the  orchard,  but  not  tools  and 
equipment.  The  usual  plan  in  such  cases 
was  to  hire  the  neighboring  orchardists 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Plenty  of 
good  orchard  labor  could  be  had  down 
there  at  12 y2  cents  an  hour.  Spraying- 
outfits  could  be  hired  for  $1.80  an  hour, 
and  teams  and  drivers  at  45  cents  an 
hour.  Mowers,  plows  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  could  be  hired  at  low  prices.  Truck¬ 
ing  the  fruit  to  market  costs  three  cents 
a  bushel,  grading  and  packing  10  cents, 
besides  the  baskets. 

The  expenses  for  tlm  first  year  start¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall  were  reckoned  this  way ; 
Mowing  65  acres,  $30;  pruning  1,700 
trees  in  November,  $100;  hauling  and 
burning  brush,  $100 ;  grubbing,  $50 ;  cul¬ 
tivating,  $150;  fertilizer  and  seed  for 
cover  crops,  $150;  spraying,  $150;  spray 
material  and  labor,  $150.  They  spray 
five  or  six  times  in  a  crop  year  down 
that  way.  Salary  of  manager-partner  is 
$650,  besides  $50  for  use  of  his  auto¬ 


mobile,  or  altogether  the  cost  would  he 
$1,530.  If  there  were  no  paying  crop  in 
1935  the  expenses  would  continue  about 
as  follows :  Pruning  and  burning  brush, 
$50 ;  mowing  and  cultivating,  $100 ;  fer¬ 
tilizer,  $100 ;  spraying,  $200 ;  manage¬ 
ment,  $650 ;  a  total  of  $1,100.  Mean¬ 
while,  interest  and  taxes  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  ■would  be  mounting  up,  and  the  or¬ 
chard  would  probably  stand  the  owner 
close  to  $12,000  by  the  time  he  got  the 
expected  large  crop  in  1936.  But  esti¬ 
mating  the  trees  worth  $10  each  he  would 
have  a  property  worth  $17,000,  besides 
the  woodland,  tillage  and  buildings. 
About  50  acres  of  clear  land  could  be 
used  for  setting  more  trees,  if  wanted, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  the  south¬ 
ern  apple  belt  that  an  orchard  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  1,700  trees  to  bear 
the  expense  of  hiring  a  manager.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  orchard  of  this  size  and 
kind  could  be  handled  better  by  a  farmer 
orchardist,  who  could  live  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  do  much  of  the  work  and  sell  off  con¬ 
siderable  wood. 

Accordingly,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
larger  orchards  already  in  bearing  condi¬ 
tion.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  the  apple  belt  and,  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  forecast  is  correct, 
the  demand  for  apples  will  be  larger  than 
any  average  production  now  in  sight  for 
quite  a  long  term  of  years,  because  not 
many  young  orchards  have  been  set  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  G.  B.  F. 


Squash  Storage 

(Continued  from  Page  702) 

management  in  storage  are  necessary. 

Loss  in  storage  is  due  to  loss  in  wTeight 
in  moisture  and  to  various  rots  which 
cause  decay.  Hots  and  molds  are  more 
prevalent  at  low  temperatures  and  with 
high  moisture  conditions.  Care  in  han¬ 
dling  will  prevent  bruising  and  skin 
abrasion.  The  temperature  level  for 
squash  should  be  between  50  and  55  de¬ 
grees.  Higher  temperatures  result  in 
more  rapid  respiration  and  greater  loss  in 
weight  while  lower  temperatures  increase 
the  loss  from  decay.  The  dryer  the  air 
the  better  they  will  keep.  Many  a  house 
cellar  offers  good  conditions  for  squash 
storage.  While  squash  for  storage  may 
be  piled  four  or  five  deep  it  is  best  to 
place  them  only  one  or  two  layers  deep. 

Squash  is  a  vegetable  of  great  value,  it 
is  easily  prepared  for  the  table  and 
whether  steamed,  boiled  or  baked  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  excellent  product ;  it  may  hr 
used  to  make  a  soup,  for  muffins  or  rolls 
and  squash  pie  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
desserts.  A  little  care  in  storage  will 
enable  one  to  keep  a  dozen  or  more 
squash  without  waste  and  when  bought 
at  this  time  of  year  the  cost  is  small. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  tapley. 
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New  York  School  Improvement  Society 


The  12th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  Inc.,  met  at  the  Mizpah 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13-14.  In 
.spite  of  bad  weather  conditions  which 
made  driving  dangerous  there  was  a  good 
representation  from  the  various  sections 
of  the  State.  There  is,  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people  an  undying  loyalty  to  the 
system  of  education  established  by  their 
forefathers  and  to  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  out  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  to  take  important  places  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  It  is  their  firm 
belief  that  these  schools  have  been,  and 
still  are,  a  necessary  part  of  rural  life 
and  should  not  be  cast  aside  because  they 
are  small.  “Save  and  Improve  the  Little 
Red  Selioolliouse”  is  the  slogan  of  the 
society. 

The  convention  opened  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  with  reports  of  officers.  President 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  of  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y'.,  in  his  annual  address  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  many  improvements  being 
made  in  the  buildings,  grounds  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  one-room  schools  throughout 
the  State  and  reminded  those  present 
that  the  increased  State  aid  which  has 
made  this  possible  was  obtained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  Many  communi¬ 
ties,  wishing  to  keep  their  present  school 
system,  have  voted  down  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  schemes  of  their  district  superintend¬ 
ent  and  the  Education  Department  after 
they  have  sent  for  and  listened  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  society.  We  only  hear 
of  the  central  districts  formed  and  not 
of  the  equal  number  which  have  been  de¬ 
feated.  The  Federal  aid  of  30  per  cent 
of  building  costs  has  induced  some  dis¬ 
tricts  to  vote  bonds  but  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  rather  doubtful  help.  The  special 
plans  approved  by  the  government  have 
brought  the  cost  of  building  so  much 
higher  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  much  more  than  expected,  and  in 
at  least  one  case  the  request  for  Federal 
aid  has  been  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  year 
was  the  defeat  in  the  Senate  of  the  so- 
called  “Governor’s  bill"  which  would  have 
permanently  closed  many  one-room 
schools  when  the  attendance  fell  below 
six.  Mr.  Devendorf,  who  is  the  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  of  the  society  secured 
a  conference  with  Gov.  Lehman,  and 
talked  with  many  of  the  legislators,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  the  bill  came  up 
for  a  vote  it  was  defeated  30  to  15. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
was  the  only  rural  organization  to  oppose 
this  bill  openly.  Mr.  Devendorf  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  many  advantages 
of  the  small  school  conveniently  located 
near  the  farm  home,  where  the  teacher 
may  know  her  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  be  their  friend,  and  where  the  school 
is  the  center  of  the  community.  lie  told 
of  a  very  successful  harvest  supper  held 
in  one  district  every  year.  “Why  not 
build  up  rural  community  life  rather  than 
destroy  it?"  he  asked. 

The  secretary,  A.  D.  Ostrander,  of 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  reported  much  corre¬ 
spondence  with  districts  regarding  trans¬ 
portation.  He  said  that  the  society  has 
remained  neutral  on  this  question  as 
well  as  that  of  centralization,  simply  lay¬ 
ing  plain  truth  before  the  people  who 
asked  for  it. 

The  treasurer,  Mrs.  II.  D.  Converse,  of 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  con¬ 
tributions  from  districts,  by  which  the 
work  of  the  society  is  supported,  have 
been  coming  in  steadily  and  w*ere  far  in 
excess  of  what  she  had  expected  this  year. 

The  usual  banquet,  which  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  in  charge  of  the  vice- 
president,  51  rs.  Charles  McArthur,  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  was  a  time  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  cheer,  renewing  old  friend¬ 
ships  and  making  new  friends.  Singing 
was  enjoyed  with  Miss  Virginia  Ostrand¬ 
er  at  the  piano.  The  officers  and  a  few 
others  responded  to  the  toast,  “Why  I 
am  here”  and  then  everyone  present  was 
asked  to  tell  of  the  most  embarrassing 
moment  of  his  or  her  life.  This  brought 
out  some  very  funny  stories.  Fred  Peck, 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  gave  one  of 
his  inimitable  impersonations  and  we  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  night. 

Wednesday  morning  Hon.  Burton  D. 
Esmond,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  former  Mem¬ 


ber  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  society,  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Esmond  urged  the  need  of 
building  up  our  organization,  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  get  our  viewpoint  across 
to  the  city  people.  The  congested  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  city  schools  is  their  problem, 
the  maintaining  of  a  suitable  school  for 
the  children  of  the  country  is  the  problem 
of  the  rural  people.  Among  the  things 
we  should  all  consider  is  a  respect  for  our 
ancestors,  the  men  who  wrote  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  has  carried  us  through  the 
most  prosperous  150  years  that  any  na¬ 
tion  has  ever  enjoyed.  “Before  you  let 
go  of  the  old  to  grab  the  new,  be  sure 
you  are  not  losing  something  valuable,” 
said  Mr.  Esmond.  He  urged  that  every¬ 
body  should  do  their  own  thinking  and 
not  be  carried  away  by  any  good  talker 
who  came  along.  The  following  story 
told  by  the  speaker  seems  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  is  happening  today  all 
around  us.  A  traveler  in  the  South 
stopped  to  look  at  a  drove  of  razor-back 
hogs  in  a  farmyard.  All  at  once,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  the  hogs  put  up  their 
heads  and  rushed  to  the  top  of  a  small 
hill  where  there  was  a  grove  of  tree. 
Just  then  an  old  man  appeared  and  the 
traveler  asked  what  ailed  the  hogs.  “Well, 
you  see,”  said  the  old  man  in  a  half 
whisper,  “I  lost  my  voice  awhile  back 
and  I  couldn’t  call  the  hogs  as  I  used 
to  so  I  rapped  on  the  fence  with  my 
cane  when  I  had  feed  for  them  and  now 
the  darned  woodpeckers  has  got  ’em 
crazy.” 

Mr.  Esmond  urged  that  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  their  health,  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  the  first  consideration  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  centralization  is  proposed.  Ex¬ 
pense  comes  second  but  is  also  important. 
Many  farms  are  being  sold  for  taxes. 
“Educate  the  child  near  home  where  he 
can  have  his  pet  calf  or  horse  and  learn 
to  do  farm'  chores  in  his  spare  time.  lie 
will  learn  to  love  and  respect  his  farm 
home  in  a  way  that  he  never  will  if  he 
spends  his  early  school  days  in  a  village 
or  city  school.” 

II.  R.  Fraser,  of  Fraser,  N.  Y.,  told 
the  convention  that  he  drove  over  eight 
hours  on  very  slippery  roads  to  reach 
Syracuse.  He  told  of  several  meetings  he 
had  attended  the  past  year  where  centra¬ 
lization  was  discussed.  A  number  of 
other  speakers  from  different  sections  also 
spoke  briefly. 

At  the  closing  session  resolutions  were 
adopted  opposing  the  Child  Labor  amend¬ 
ment,  favoring  a  legislative  investigation 
of  the  Education  Department,  approving 
the  work  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Economic 
Council,  favoring  the  election  of  district 
superintendents  by  the  people,  and  asking 
for  the  repeal  and  amendment  of  such 
laws  as  would  force  the  consolidation  or 
centralization  of  rural  schools.  The  same 
officers  were  elected  for  another  year. 
Pla  ns  for  holding  the  convention  earlier 
were  discussed  as  many  were  unable  to 
come  on  account  of  the  snow  storm.  The 
matter  of  selecting  a  date  was  left  to 
the  executive  committee. 

As  we  returned  to  our  home  in  the 
North  Country  next  day  we  found  the 
road  clear  of  snow,  so  that  we  reached 
home  in  time  for  dinner.  Robert  drove 
for  us  but  did  not  care  for  hotel  fare. 
He  says  there  are  no  potatoes  like  our 
own.  I  agree  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  though  I  always  enjoy  a  change 
from  my  own  cooking. 

MRS.  CHARLES  SIC  ARTHUR. 


The  Bookshelf 

Y'our  Meals  and  Your  Money,  by 
Gove  Hambidge. — A  study  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  in  the  home,  which, 
briefly  stated,  advises  the  housekeeper 
how  she  may  plan  proper  nourishment 
within  the  limits  of  her  food  income. 
Plans  are  given  for  required  food  under 
four  groupings  involving  varying  costs. 
The  figures  given  are  derived  from  gov¬ 
ernment  sources,  and  the  book  draws  free¬ 
ly  upon  the  findings  of  nutrition  experts 
in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economies,  TT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Published  by 
Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Boob 
C  o.,  Inc.,  330  Y\  est  42nd  St.,  New  York ; 
190  pages,  price  $1.50. 


EXTRA  OUAWr  FOOTWEAR 

Wears  Like  Iren  but 
Boesn  V  Weigh  Like  Iron 


1.  ANKLEFIT  BOOT— Stretch¬ 
able —  Flexible  —  Light  in 
Weight — Long  in  Wear.  2. 
LACE  ANKLEFIT  BOOT  ( 12" 
or  16"  Height) — New  De¬ 
velopment  in  Farm  Footwear 
—  Will  do  the  work  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Boots,  Lace  Boots,  Leather 
Tops  or  Leather  Field  Boots. 
3.  MUD  RUBBER— Stretch¬ 
able —  Lightweight — Long 
Wear.  4.  2  BUCKLE  MUD 
RUBBER — Higher  Protection 
than  plain  Mud  Rubber.  5. 
4  or  6  BUCKLE  ALL  RUBBER 
ARCTICS  —  Lightweight  — 
Stretchable — Long  wearing. 


IV  TO  longer  must  you  burden 
^  your  feet  with  extra  weight 
in  order  to  get  long  service  from 


rubber  footwear.  Goodrich  Litentufs 


have  dispelled  that  idea  forever! 
Litentufs  are  much  lighter  . . .  more 
flexible  .  .  .  more  comfortable  in 
every  way.  (Yet  they  wear  every  bit 
as  long  as  the  heavier,  old-fashioned 


are!  Goodrich  Litentufs  are  made 
in  different  styles — for  every  type 
of  heavy-duty  service— in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 


footwear.) 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  FOOTWEAR  CORP. 


Goodrich  Litentuf  footwear  is 


Watertown,  Massachusetts 


the  result  of  an  entirely  new  manu¬ 
facturing  method.  It’s  made  with  a 
different  type  of  rubber— that  ob¬ 
tains  greater  durability  without 
adding  pounds  and  pounds  of 
weight.  With  Litentufs  you  get  a 
maximum  of  service  . . .  and  service 
that’s  easy  on  the  feet! 


There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rubber 
footwear,  bearing  the  name 

Goodrich 


Try  on  a  pair  of  Litentufs!  Feel 
how  much  more  comfortable  they 


—  the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar  s 
value  no  matter  what  price  you  pay. 


Another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 

32,000  rubber  articles,  represen  ting  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  rubber  products:  Silvertown  Tires,  Zippers, 
Rubber  Footwear,  Drug  Sundries,  Soles,  Heels,  Hose,  Belting,  Packing,  Molded  and  Hard  Rubber  Goods 


THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  GOODRICH  WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR 
BOOTS  •  ARCTICS  •  ZIPPERS  •  SHOWER  BOOTS  •  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  RUBBERS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 
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THE  lights  were  out  and  an  Illinois  farmer  sat 
smoking  a  few  minutes  before  going  to  bed.  Then 
he  heard  a  noise  out  back.  Through  the  windojv, 
he  could  see  shadows  moving  by  the  chicken 
house.  Obviously  his  time  had  come  in  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  chicken  thieving. 

He  quietly  hurried  to  the  telephone  and  called 
his  neighbors — asked  them  to  come  over  with 
their  guns — asked  one  to  get  the  deputy  sheriff. 
And  they  rounded  up  that  gang  then  and  there. 

In  an  emergency  like  this  one,  your  telephone 
is  always  ready  to  bring  the  aid  of  a  neighbor.  In 
sickness  and  in  accident  it  summons  doctor  and 
veterinarian.  In  daily  business  activities  it  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  the  market  and  shortens  the 
distance  to  town.  And  it  often  brings  the  welcome 
voice  of  relative  or  friend. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 


CHEAP  OIL  BUHNER  INVENTED 


Sweeping  the  Country 

Beats  Coal  or  Wood 

Slips  into  Any  Old  Stove,  _ 

Range  or  Furnace.  No  Ashes, 

Dirt — Twice  the  Heat,  Half  Cost 

COOKS  A  MEAL  for  1c 

Beats  any  oil  burner  ever  gotten  out  for 
low  cost,  perfect  performance.  Slips 
Into  any  old  stove,  range  or  furnace; 
burns  cheap  oil  a  new  way,  without  gen¬ 
erating  or  clogging  up.  Intense  heat 
instantly  by  Simple  Turn  of  Valve. 

Try  At  Our  Risk 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Prove  it  ends  drudgery  and  dirt  of  coal  or  wood;  cuts  fuel  bills  in 
half,  pays  for  itself  quickly  by  what  IT  SAVES. 


AGENTS 

SALESMEN 
BIG  MONEY 

Here’s  a  REAL  one.  Clark 
of  Ind.  sold  93  in  30  days. 
O’Toole  of  Mass,  sold  164 
in  July.  Get  YOUR  OWN 
oi  IburnerFREEandMake 
Real  Money .  W rite  quick . 


PPFF  SAMPLE  offered  to  one  energetic  man  or  woman 
■  ■ x  w^iwi  ■  in  each  locality  who  will  demonstrate 

CAD  A  A  IT  lU  TQ  and  take  orders.  Write  quick,  be  first 
HMCH  I  a  to  learn  how  to  make  REAL  JdONEY 
right  now,  spare  or  fnPU;.  «  —  mail  lc  postcard  today. 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


■  *  Only  POSTAL  LIFE  of  NEW 
YORK  gives  you  an  insurance  value  like 
this,  for  Postal  sells  direct  and  has  NO 
AGENTS.  That  is  why  Postal’s  low  pre¬ 
mium  of  only  $1  a  month  buys  $1,221 
of  insurance  at  age  20;  $  1 ,085  at  age  25; 
$948  at  age  30;  $8  1 3  at  age  35,  etc. — all 
ages  18  to  50,  men  and  women.  Write  us 
today  to  And  out  the  amount  at  your  age. 

Real  “Old  Line”  LEGAL  RESERVE  life  in¬ 
surance  that  offers  you  lifetime  protection  with  cash 
loan  values  and  standard  provisions  and  benefits 
printed  in  the  policy  and  guaranteed.  This  29-year- 
old  safe  company,  operating  under  New  York  State 
insurance  laws,  has  paid  out  over  $40,000,000  to  pol¬ 
icy  holders  and  their  families.  For  free  information 
just  mail  coupon  today.  No  obligation. 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.—  C.  Jackson.  Pres. 
Dept.  727,  511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  mail  details  of  your  $1.00  policy. 


Exact  date  and  year  of  birth 


Occupation 


Name 


Full  Address 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Increasing  Automobile  Fatalities. 
— About  28,400  persons  were  killed  and 
740,000  injured  as  a  result  of  nearly  600,- 
000  automobile  accidents  in  this  country 
in  the  first  10  months  ol’  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  from  State 
reports.  The  16  per  cent  increase  in  fa¬ 
talities  from  last  year  indicates  that  the 
annual  toll  of  fatalities  from  street  and 
highway  accidents  this  year  will  exceed 
36,000.  This  would  be  an  all-time  high 
mark  in  deaths  from  automobile  acci¬ 
dents.  The  previous  record  was  in  1931, 
when  more  than  33.000  persons  were 
killed.  The  record  indicates  that  48  per 
cent  of  all  persons  killed  in  street  and 
highway  accidents  were  pedestrians,  as 
against  fewer  than  45  per  cent  for  the 
whole  of  last  year. 

Lake  Shipping  Disaster. — Fog  sent 
the  freighters  W.  C.  Franz  and  Edward 
C.  Loomis  into  a  collision  on  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron,  Nov.  21.  The  Franz  sank  witli  four 
members  of  her  complement  of  20  officers 
and  men.  The  survivors  were  picked  up 
by  the  Loomis,  which  steamed  south  with 
a  stove-in  bow,  hut  apparently  no  dam¬ 
age  below  the  water  line.  The  Franz, 
which  had  delivered  a  cargo  of  grain  at 
Port  Colhorne,  Out.,  was  upbound,  light, 
to  Fort  William,  Out.,  for  another  cargo. 
The  collision  occurred  south  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Thunder  Bay  in  Lake  Huron. 

Another  Tennessee  Dam. — The  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  Nov.  21  author¬ 
ized  the  construction  of  a  $22,000,000 
navigation  and  flood  control  dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River  near  Pickwick  Landing, 
in  Southwestern  Tennessee.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  later  power  installation 
which  will  consist  of  six  units  of  34,000 
kilowatt  capacity  each,  or  a  total  of  204,- 
000  kilowatts.  It  is  the  third  dam  to  be 
built  by  the  Authority.  It  will  form  a 
lake  53  miles  long.  The  storage  reser¬ 
voir  will  cover  about  76  square  miles. 
The  navigation  lock,  600  feet  long  by  110 
feet  wide,  will  have  highest  single  lift  in 
the  world,  61  feet,  and  will  provide  a 
minimum  navigable  depth  of  nine  feet. 

Insull  Acquitted. — Two  hours  after 
it  had  begun  deliberations,  a  jury  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  Chicago,  Nov.  24,  acquitted 
Samuel  Insull  Sr.  and  16  co-defendants 
of  the  government’s  charge  of  using  the 
mails  in  a  $100,000,000  fraud,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  collapse  of  the  famous  In¬ 
sull  utilities  “empire.”  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
collapse  of  the  Insull  utilities  empire  in¬ 
volved  losses  of  about  $1,000,000,000  to 
investors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  17  defendants  were 
found  not  guilty  on  all  25  counts  of  the 
indictments.  The  jurors  themselves,  after 
it  was  all  over,  said  they  had  been 
swayed  mostly  by  Samuel  Insull’s  own 
story  from  the  witness  box — a  story  that 
took  him  from  an  office  hoy’s  job  in 
London  at  five  shillings  a  week  to  the 
rule  of  a  utility  empire  that  covered  23 
States.  Insull  Sr.,  whose  seventy-fifth 
birthday  anniversary  came  during  his 
trial,  still  faces  State  charges  of  embez¬ 
zlement.  His  brother,  Martin,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  trial  later. 

Colorado’s  Shaking  Mountain.  — 
Carbon  Mountain,  near  Durango,  Colo., 
whose  strange  shaking  lias  attracted 
thousands  of  sightseers,  seemed  Nov.  25 
to  be  wrenching  under  a  blanket  of  snow. 
At  frequent  intervals  the  “Jumbo”  goes 
into  action,  hurtling  down  debris  and 
rocks,  and  opening  chasms.  Despite 
widely  circulated  report  that  the  action 
is  only  the  result  of  a  slide,  or  of  the 
burning  of  a  bed  of  coal  within  the  moun¬ 
tain,  Carbon’s  structure  breaks  and 
avalanches  occur  each  time  a  seismic  dis¬ 
turbance  is  reported  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Frequently  the  roar  of  falling 
rocks  and  dirt  can  he  heard  in  Durango, 
almost  three  miles  north. 

Strange  Auto  Fatality.- — Mrs.  Sarah 
Kalt,  38  years  old,  of  South  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J.,  was  fatally  injured  Nov.  25 
while  watching  an  automobile  race  at  a 
gravel  track  in  Delaware  Township.  The 
front  wheel  of  a  racing  car  flew  off, 
struck  Mrs.  Kalt  in  the  head  and  threw 
her  15  feet.  Her  skull  was  fractured  and 
she  died  in  the  Cooper  Hospital  at  Cam¬ 
den.  She  was  with  her  husband,  Leonard, 
and  three  daughters  at  the  track. 

The  National  Grange. — A  four-point 
program  designed  to  promote  peace  and 
“take  the  profit  out  of  war”  and  a  taxa¬ 
tion  policy  based  on  the  principle  of 
“equitable  distribution”  of  the  burden 
were  contained  in  resolutions  adopted  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  21,  by  the  National 
Grange.  Two  main  taxation  resolutions 
were  approved.  One  placed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  sales  tax 
on  necessaries  of  life  even  for  emergency 
financing  and  the  other  proposed  that 
the  real  estate  tax  be  “replaced  largely” 
by  luxury,  privilege  and  inheritance 
taxes.  The  organization’s  program  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  called  for  ad¬ 
herence  by  the  United  States  to  the 
World  Court  with  “protective  reserva¬ 
tions,”  government  control  of  arms  and 
munitions  manufacture  and  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  these  materials  to 
other  nations ;  conscription  of  wealth  in 
wartime  and  an  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  further  a  munitions  industry  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  presenting  the  taxation 
program  the  committee  urged  “efficiency 
and  economy  in  government”  and  laid 
down  the  principle  of  “equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  burden  based  on  the 
traditional  Grange  policy  that  all  taxa¬ 
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tion  should  be  in  accordance  to  ability 
to  pay  and  service  received.” 

Sea  Serpent  Was  a  Shark. — Dr.  W. 
A.  Clemens,  director  of  the  biological 
station  at  Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  Nov.  26,  posi¬ 
tively  identified  the  remains  of  a  sea 
monster  found  on  Henry  Island,  south  of 
Prince  Ilupert,  B.  C„  as  those  of  a  bask¬ 
ing  shark.  He  said  the  fish  was  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  northern  waters.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  carcass  by  H.  Sundstrom. 
a  fisherman,  led  British  Columbians  to 
believe  that  perhaps  it  was  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  three  serpent-like  creatures 
which  scores  of  observers  have  reported 
seeing  in  British  Columbia  waters.  The 
basking  or  wax-nosed  shark,  measures  up 
to  36  feet  in  length,  with  the  greatest 
diameter  about  four  feet,  Dr.  Clemens 
said.  The  skull  is  so  soft  it  loses  its 
shape  when  out  of  water,  he  added. 

Paterson  Textile  Strike  Continues. 

Because  of  the  deadlock  in  the  strike 
of  25,000  dyers  which  Nov.  26  showed  no 
signs  of  a  break,  one  of  the  largest  dyeing 
plants  in  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  area  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  building  a  new  fac¬ 
tory  "500  miles  from  Paterson,”  which 
eventually  will  take  care  of  all  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Robert  Wyder,  president  of  the 
I  ext  ile  Dyeing  and  Printing  Corporation 
of  America,  Inc.,  located  in  Fairlawn, 
made  the  announcement  for  the  company, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  four 
weeks  ago  employed  1,200  persons  and 
which  at  full  production  employs  2.000. 
The  company  pays  its  workers  more  than 
$1,500,000  a  year,  Mr.  Wyder  said.  The 
b  ederation  of  Silk  and  Rayon  Dyers  and 
Finishers  of  America  received  notice  Nov. 
20  that  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  head  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief,  has  not 
changed  his  policy  providing  that  needy 
strikers  be  given  relief  unless  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  determines  that  the  strike 
is  “unreasonable  and  unjustified.”  It  had 
been  reported  that  strikers  would  be  put 
off  the  relief  rolls. 


Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  1-8.  —  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pec.  10-12.- — American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  16th  annual  meeting,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Tenn. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Annual  Meeting  New 
York  State  Grange,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Dee.  12-16. — Madison  Square  Carden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y„  secretary. 

Dec.  13-14. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Annual  Meeting  Woman’s  Club 
Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn.  II.  C.  C.  Miles, 
secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  1-15,  1935. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
in  Mechanics  Bldg.  Secretary,  Theodore 
L.  Storer,  327  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-12. — The  New  York  Show,  New 
York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Fourteenth  Street  Ar¬ 
mory,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nues,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11.— Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association,  annual  meeting,  New 
Auditorium,  Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary, 
Wm.  R.  Cole,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst. 

Jan.  15-16. — New  York  State  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Meeting,  Hotel  Ten  Eyck, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Meeting,  Exposition  Grounds,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-25. — Nineteenth  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  2S-30. — Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  11-16. — Farm  and  Home  eek, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

“Stark  World’s  Fair  Fruits.”  This  is 
the  new  catalog  of  Stark  Brothers,  nur¬ 
serymen,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  which  they 
will  send  free  to  any  who  request  it. 


“First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows.”  This  is 
a  reference  hook  on  the  common  ills  of 
dairy  animals,  with  advice  on  home 
treatment.  Sent  free  by  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


“Protect  Your  Poultry.”  This  leaflet 
tells  about  the  use  of  Avenarius  Carbo- 
lineum  for  the  treatment  of  poultry  houses 
against  mites  and  blue  bugs.  Free  from 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


“Aeroil  Burners  and  Torches.”  This 
bulletin  No.  130  tells  of  the  uses  of 
Aeroil  burners  for  disinfecting  poultry 
yards  and  equipment,  burning  weeds,  for¬ 
estry  work,  etc.  Free  from  Aeroil  Burn¬ 
er  Co.,  Inc.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


“Better  Calves ;  Lower  Feed  Costs ; 
Less  Work,  With  Beacon  Calf  Pellets,” 
This  interesting  booklet,  giving  a  simpli¬ 
fied  method  of  raising  calves  with  Beacon 
Calf  Pellets,  may  be  obtained  free  from 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


“Stazdry  Sterilized  Bedding.”  This 
booklet  tells  all  about  a  sanitary,  highly 
absorbent  animal  bedding  and  poultry 
litter,  free  from  dust,  long  lasting  and 
economical.  Particulars  free  from  Ster¬ 
ilized  Fibre  Products  Co.,  4  Sloan  St., 
South  Orange,  N,  J. 
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Where  Christmas  Comes  to  All 


“Seems  early  to  be  thinking  about 
Christmas,  doesn’t  it,  Sue?’’  said  Aunt 
Martha,  just  back  from  a  visit  with  her 
niece  in  town.  “I  was  sure  there  were 
weeks  and  weeks  before  December  25  un¬ 
til  Alice  had  the  social  committee  of  the 
Neighbors'  Club  at  the  house  one  after¬ 
noon  to  plan  for  their  holiday  meeting. 
Now  Christmas  seems  just  around  the 
corner.”  Already  the  knitting  needles 
were  keeping  pace  with  Aunt  Martha’s 
eager  talk. 

“They  began  the  afternoon.  Sue,  by 
reminiscing.  Mrs.  Brown  said  she  would 
never  forget  the  first  Christmas  after  she 
was  married,  when  she  went  East  with 
her  husband  to  attend  his  family  reunion 
that  always  met  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
head  of  the  clan  was  the  oldest  uncle,  a 
retired  clergyman  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Dickens,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to 
begin  the  evening  by  reading  ‘A  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol.'  He  read  so  well  that  the 
people  of  Dickens’  story  seemed  to  be 
present — Scrooge  and  Marley's  ghost  and 
the  Cratcliits  eating  their  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  and  Tiny  Tim  calling  from  his  fath¬ 
er's  shoulder,  ‘God  bless  us  every  one. 

“In  the  pause  that  is  such  a  tribute  to 
the  story  John's  mother  went  to  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  the  old  carols 
and  familiar  hymns  for  everyone  to  sing. 
Then  the  oldest  aunt,  who  enjoys  poetry, 
read  part  of  Milton's  ‘Ode  to  the  Na¬ 
tivity.'  She  told  us  how  the  poet  called 
it  a  ‘birthday  gift  for  Christ he  was 
only  21  when  he  wrote  ‘This  is  the 
month,  and  this  the  happy  morn,  wherein 
the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King  .  .  .  . 
It  was  the  Winter  wild  while  the  lieav- 
en-born  child  all  meanly  wrapped  in  the 
rude  manger  lies.’ 

“The  next  number  belonged  to  the  on¬ 
coming  generation — the  children  who  had 
been  busy  all  day  writing  a  play  to  per¬ 
form  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Of  course 
it  was  the  climax  of  the  evening.” 

“We  can  be  sure  of  that.  Mrs.  Brown, 
can't  we?”  said  Alice,  the  mother  of 
four.  “It  must  have  all  been  delightful ; 
I  suppose  because  everyone  had  a  part 
in  it.  I  wish  we  could  plan  as  well 
when  the  Neighbors  meet.” 

“My  daughter  has  been  reading  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  in  school,  and  all  of  us  at 
home  are  finding  the  ‘Sketch  Book' 
charming,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  whose 
daughter  is  in  high  school.  “Irving  gives 
a  jolly  picture  of  Old  Christmas  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Why  couldn't  that  be  dramatized? 
The  ‘up-rising  generation’  do  such  things 
well  and  with  so  little  effort.” 

“I  wonder  if  one  or  two  of  the  old 
carols,  or  perhaps  a  ballad,  might  not 
make  a  charade  or  pantomime  appropriate 
as  a  curtain  raiser.  ‘Good  King  Wen- 
ceslas'  might  be  suitable,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Speaking  of  plays,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  thrill  I  had  when  I  was  1(»  playing 
‘Sarah  Maud'  in  ‘The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol.’  I  hope  you  all  know  Kate  Doug¬ 
las  Wiggin's  story.  It  was  dramatized 
by  our  Sunday  school  teacher  and  our 
Girls'  Club  gave  it  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  was  a  great  success,  if  I  do  say 
it  as  shouldn’t!”  laughed  quiet  Mrs.  Sell¬ 
ers  with  a  face  vivid  with  recollection. 

“I  expect  that  is  one  of  the  books  just 
old  enough  to  be  new  to  the  oncoming 
generation,”  said  Alice  with  enthusiasm. 
“Let's  read  it  again  and  see  if  it  wouldn’t 
be  fine  for  this  year.” 

“Now  that  the  radio  brings  us  Dick¬ 
ens’  ‘Christmas  Carol'  isn't  there  some 
other  story  we  might  use  as  a  reading?” 
This  was  from  Mrs.  Brown. 

“Our  Book  Club  made  a  list  two  years 
ago,”  answered  Mrs.  Thomas,  “and  1 
brought  it  with  me  today.  Henry  Van 
Dyke’s  ‘The  First  Christmas  Tree'  is  the 
story  of  the  coming  of  St.  Boniface;  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  his  ‘Meaning  of 
Christinas'  are  to  the  point,  but  I  like 
best  his  ‘Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man.’ 
Then  there  is  Bugbee’s  ‘The  Man  Who 
Was  too  Busy  to  Find  the  Child’  and 
Park’s  ‘The  Man  Who  Misses  Christmas.’ 
After  the  Book  Club  had  taken  up  a  new 
topic  l  was  still  interested,  so  I’ve  made 
a  habit  of  noting  scenes  that  seem  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  book  L  happen  to  read.  Do 
any  of  you  know  Willa  Cather’s  ‘Obscure 
Destinies?'  I  liked  the  way  ‘Neighbour 
Rolansky'  tells  of  his  Christmas  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Aunt  Martha  reached  for  another  ball 


of  wool,  paused  for  breath,  and  said ; 
“Alice  was  just  asking  Mrs.  Thomas  to 
get  her  daughter's  opinion  when  in 
walked  my  other  niece,  Ruth,  ‘so  sorry,’ 
she  said,  ‘to  he  interrupting  such  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting.’  We  persuaded  her  to 
join  the  circle  and  asked  her  to  tell  us 
something  about  her  Christmas  several 
years  ago  when  she  visited  a  school  in 
the  southern  mountains.  “That  must  have 
been  different  from  the  celebration  we 
are  thinking  about,”  someone  suggested. 

“It  was,”  said  Ruth  thoughtfully,  “and 
it  wasn't !  I'll  try  to  explain.  You  see 
the  children  of  the  school  are  just  as 
keen  as  one  could  wish,  but  their  isolated 
homes  all  up  and  down  the  creeks  of  the 
remote  Cumberlands  have  given  so  few 
opportunities  for  education  and  the  good 
times  that  come  from  playing  together. 
They  are  the  descendants,  you  know,  of 
those  early  settlers  from  Scotland  and 
England,  rugged  pioneers  who  hewed 
their  way  into  the  wilderness,  bring' 
with  them  the  old  ballads  and  country 
dances  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  the 
old  countries  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
I've  never  known  a  group  so  fond  of 
music  or  as  familiar  with  out  of  doors  as 
those  boys  and  girls.  The  school  was  in 
a.  lovely  valley  beside  a  well-wooded 
ridge ;  we  had  several  cottages  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  dining-room  where  the  celebration 
took  place — all  except  the  Nativity  Play 
which  was  given  in  the  school-house  on 
Christmas  Day. 

“By  the  middle  of  December  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  evergreens  was  delightful  for 
the  children  were  busy  making  wreaths 
and  garlands;  after  study  hour  groups 
rehearsed  a  favorite  carol  or  consulted  a 
house  mother  about  costumes,  A  week 
before  Christmas  the  school  came  into 
early  supper  as  usual  only  to  find  the 
dining-room  unliglited.  We  seated  our¬ 
selves  in  the  soft  twilight  and  soon  heard 
the  notes  of  ‘Silent  Night’  sung  in  the 
court  by  the  older  girls  who  presently 
entered  bearing  tapers  to  light  the  can¬ 
dles  on  each  table.  In  the  hush  that  fol¬ 
lowed  we  saw  another  group  all  in  white 
on  the  gallery  twining  a  laurel  chain 
about  the  railing  : 

‘The  holly  and  the  Ivy  now  both  are  full  well- 
grown. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  are  In  the  wood,  the 
holly  bears  the  crown, 

O  the  rising  of  the  sun.  the  running  of  the  deer. 
The  playing  of  the  merry  organ,  sweet  singing 
in  the  quire. 

Sweet  singing  in  the  quire.’ 

“The  next. evening  we  watched  the  chil¬ 
dren  hang  wreaths  in  the  windows  while 
they  sang  ‘Ye  Shepherds,  leave  your 
flocks  so  fleecy.’  Turning  to  the  tables 
they  placed  a  sturdy  little  tree  in  the 
center  of  each  one.  And  then,  with  a 
tinkle  of  tiny  bells  and  a  flash  of  red 
capes  we  were  surrounded  by  a  merry 
band  of  wassailers  : 

‘Here  we  come  a-wassailing,  among  the  leaves 
so  green; 

Here  we  come  a-wandering,  so  fair,  to  be  seen.' 

“Each  member  of  the  band  had  a  bas¬ 
ket  filled  with  ‘wood  pretties’ — chains  of 
berries  and  cones — that  they  tossed  on 
the  tables  as  they  danced  by  : 

‘God  bless  the  master  of  this  house,  likewise 
the  mistress,  too. 

And  all  the  little  children  that  round  the 
table  go.' 

“It  was  the  turn  of  the  tall  lads  the 
following  night.  They  were  a  fine  sight 
in  picturesque  caps  and  heavy  coats 
bringing  in  the  giant  tree  and  singing, 
‘From  far  away  we  come  to  you.’  To  the 
group  of  girls  most  recently  come  from 
the  farthest  creek  was  given  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  pantomime,  ‘  'Twas  the 
night  before  Christmas'  beside  the  wide 
fireplace.  And  there,  at  last,  came  Santa 
Claus,  with  his  bag  full  of  ‘jolly  tricks’ 
and  his  interest  in  good  boys  and  girls." 

“Was  there  any  more  celebration  need¬ 
ed  after  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Sellers 
merrily. 

Ruth  laughed :  “Oh,  yes !  At  sun-up 
on  Christmas  morning  the  choir  sang 
‘Joy  to  the  world,’ .  before  the  door  of 
each  cottage,  and  then  drank  cocoa  with 
the  head  of  the  school  in  his  cozy  living- 
room.  It  was  an  honor  to  belong  to  the 
choir,  but  a  still  greater  one  to  have  a 
part  in  the  Nativity  Play.  We  all 
shared,  too,  in  bringing  gifts  to  lay  be¬ 
side  the  manger — things  contrived  with 
skill,  1  thought.  In  a  place  like  that  one 
retains  the  pioneer  spirit  of  doing  the 
best  one  can  with  what  one's  got.  I 
admired  a  bowl  shaped  from  native  clay 
filled  with  moss  and  Galax,  and  a  doll's 
bed.  I  remember,  made  in  the  wood-work¬ 
ing  room  and  ‘dressed’  completely  from 
mattress  to  patchwork  quilt  by  ‘the  sew- 
ingest  girls’  of  the  school.  Some  day  the 
extension  worker  would  be  going  to  a 
discouraged  home  where  illness  made  her 
coming  a  great  relief  and  these  gifts  a 
rare  treat. 

“The  day  after  Christmas  the  choir  and 
their  leader  went  down  the  fork  to  see 
Aunt  Phronnie  and  take  her  a  little  tree 
all  decked  out  in  wood  pretties.  Their 
voices  raised  in  the  old  carols  echoed  far 
up  Lone  Hollow  above  the  calling  of 
Limestone  Run.  Another  group  went 
over  the  ride  to  Uncle  Jabe's  lonely  house 
with  a  Christmas  wreath  for  the  door. 
Weeks  after  if  one  passed  that  way  the 
wreath  was  still  there.” 

Aunt  Martha's  face  was  bright  as  she 
said  :  “Do  you  know,  Sue,  it  all  made  me 
think  of  the  motto  there  used  to  be  on 
Christmas  cards  when  I  was  a  girl, 
‘Everywhere,  everywhere.  Christmas  to¬ 
night.’  ”  FLORENCE  REEVES. 


AEROTYPE 


GUARANTEED  TO  SURPASS 
ALL  OTHER  MOTOR  FUELS 


Aerotyp©  ESSO  has  been  designed  wiih  one  m‘m  . . 
io  make  ii  the  finest  motor  car  fuel  ever  produced. 

•  • 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  will  be  instantly 
apparent  to  any  motorist  who  tries  it, 

•  • 

Test  Aerotype  ESSO  in  your  own  car  . .  see  for  your¬ 
self  if  it  actually  — 

»  • 

•  .  starts  quicker  and  "warms  up"  faster  than  any 
other  motor  fuel  you've  ever  used 

•  • 

.  .  affords  more  power  .  .  eliminating  all  tendency  to 
"knock"  .  .  regardless  of  the  pull 

•  • 

.  .  gives  more  rapid  acceleration  and  greater  speed 
than  you've  ever  before  enjoyed. 

•  • 

Aerotype  ESSO  has  been  modeled  after  U.  S,  Army 
Fighting  Grade  Aviation  Fuel  to  give  it  performance 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  motor  car  fuels. 

•  • 

In  addition  .  .  it  has  qualities  all  its  own,  intended 
to  make  it  faster  firing  . .  quicker  starting  . .  easier  to 
"warm  up." 

•  • 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  Aerotype  ESSO  a  fair 
trial  in  your  car.  If  this  does  not  convince  you  that  it 
is  all  we  represent  .  .  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
cash  refund  under  our  GUARANTEE. 

•  • 

Buy  a  tankful  of  Aerotype  ESSO  today  .  .  and  you'll 
then  understand  why  — 

CarslCfO  forilf 

This  sign  identifies  the  30,000  Esso 
Stations  and  Dealers  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  who  represent  the  services 
and  products  of  the  world's  leading  oil 
organization. 


ESSO  MARKETERS 

30,000  ESSO  DEALERS  AND  STATIONS  FROM  MAINE  TO  LOUISIANA 
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December  8,  1934 


The  Means 

To 

Two  Ends 


There  are  two  objectives  in  the  great  State- 
Wide  Milk  Drive  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  Both  are  important  to  you. 

1.  Every  one  who  Drinks  More  Milk  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  healthier,  more  able  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  winter,  more  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  performing  the  tasks  he  sets 
out  to  do. 

2.  The  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  will 
financially  benefit  the  thousands  who  make  a 
livelihood  from  one  of  our  leading  industries. 

The  drive  has  met  with  real  response  thus 
far.  It  will  be  the  continued  efforts  on  the  part 
of  men  like  yourselves,  which  will  make  this  suc¬ 
cess  a  lasting  benefit  to  every  one  who  supports  it. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  may  have  YOUR  con¬ 
tinued  co-operation  in  urging  every  one  to 

Drink  more 

Milk : 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


ITS  GOOD 
FOR  YOU 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Paterson,  X.  J. ;  sales  each 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  1 :30  P.  M.  High 
and  low  prices  Nov.  20. — X.  J.  fancy 
large  44%  to  47c,  brown  45%c;  X.  J. 
medium  31%  to  37c,  brown  33%  to  37c; 

X.  J.  grade  A  large  40  to  47c;  X.  J. 
grade  A  medium  31%  to  35%c ;  creams, 

large  38%  to  42c;  creams,  medium,  31%  yellow,  too-n>.  bag.  .$2.25;  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.20. 

®  ,,  .no/  ,  ■,  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  doz.  behs.,  75c  to  $1. 

to  34  %C ;  pullets  28  to  31%c;  cracKeu  Parsnips,  bn.,  40  to  65c.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  75c 

oo-o-e  iwpivppt!  ‘hW,  to  2814c:  total  t0  ■I’1--5-  White  potatoes.  I/.  I.,  100  lbs..  80c 

eggs  zoc,  peeuees  ^o/g  io  -0/40,  wuu  to  $1 15.  Me->  ia  bulk,  150  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

cases  129. 


LIVESTOCK 

.Steers,  $6.85  to  $7.25;  cows,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
bulls,  $3.50;  calves,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  hogs,  $6; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25.  Brussels  sprouts.  L. 
I.,  at.,  4  to  13c;  Catskill,  qt.,  5  to  11c;  Conn., 
qt.,  7  to  tic.  Cabbage,  bbl.,  50  to  85c;  ton,  $12 
to  $13.  Carrots,  50  lbs.,  40  to  60c.  Cauliflower, 
L.  I.,  crt.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Celery,  Wn.  N.  V., 
2-3  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3.50.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  35  to  60c.  Garlic, 
Cal.,  lb.,  !)  to  11c.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $4 
to  $9.  Kale,  bu.,  25c.  Lettuce,  bu..  40c  to 
$1.25.  Onions,  Mass.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  $1;  N.  Y., 


Hightstown,  X.  J.,  Egg  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  Monday  and  Thursday  at  10  A.  M. ; 
T.  S.  Field,  manager.  High  and  low 
prices  Xov.  19. — X.  J.  fancy  extra  43  to 
48% c,  brown  39c;  X.  J.  fancy  medium 
32%  to  35%c,  brown  30%  to  31%c;  X. 
J.  grade  A  extra  41%  to  45c;  X.  J.  grade 
A  medium  31  to  36c ;  extra  tints  39c ;  me¬ 
dium  tints  30%c;  pullets  27%  to  31%c; 
peewees  26  to  26%c,  brown  28%c. 


Sweet  potatoes,  En.  Shore,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.10;  Jersey,  bu., 
35c  to  $1.35.  Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  repacked, 
72s,  $2  to  $2.63;  90s,  $1.75  to  $2;  10-Ib.  box, 
90c  to  $1.10;  9-lb.  box,  90c  to  $1.  Watercress, 
S11.  and  En.,  100  belis.,  $1  to  $2.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwin  90  to  $1.15,  Ben  Davis 
75c  to  $1.  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.38.  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  $1  to  $1.25.  N.  W.  Greening  $1  to  $1.18, 
McIntosh  $1  to  $1.75,  Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.38, 
Rome  Beauty  $1,  Stayman  Winesap  $1  to  $1.10, 
Twenty  Ounce  $1  to  $1.10,  York  Imperial  $1.13, 
Wealthy  $1  to  $1.15,  Winesap  $1.  Wolf  River 
85c  to  $1.10.  Lady  apples,  Va.,  %-bu.,  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Crabapples,  %  bu.,  75c  to  $125.  Cran¬ 
berries,  En.,  %  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $4;  %  bbl.,  $7.50. 
Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  15  to  20c.  Pears,  Kieffer, 
South  Jersey  Egg  Auction,  Inc.,  Vine-  bm.^Oc^to  g;|g:toA^  bu-  $1-25  to  $1'50: 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.14;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.03%;  oats,  No.  2  white,  64%c;  rye.  No.  2, 
86%  c. 

HAY 

No.  1  Timothy,  $25:  No.  2.  $24;  clover,  mixed, 
$24  to  $27;  Alfalfa,  $23  to  $29. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  35  to  37c;  eggs,  40  to  45c;  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lbs., 
2  to  3c.  Lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c:  apples,  doz., 
Poultry  prices. — Fowls,  heavy  15%  to  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  lb  ,  25  to  50c;  string 
J  1  beans,  lb.,  18c;  onions,  lb.,  2  to  5c;  celery, 

bob.  of  3  roots,  25c;  cabbage,  head,  5  to  10c; 
spinach,  lb.,  15c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  a  to  15c. 


land,  X.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  manager. 
High  and  low  prices  Xov.  19. — Fancy 
extras  38%  to  45%c ;  fancy  mediums 
32%  to  38c ;  grade  A  extra  38%  to  44%c, 
brown  40%  to  44c;  grade  A  medium  33 
to  37%c,  brown  33%  to  37%c;  pullets 
29  to  32%c,  brown  31%c;  peewees  2S  to 
30%c;  ducks  25  to  35c;  total  cases  559. 


16c,  Leghorns  11  to  15%c;  roasters  14% 
to  21%c;  broilers,  heavy  14  to  15c,  Leg¬ 
horns  18%c;  pullets,  heavy  16%  to 
22%c,  Leghorns  10  to  15%c;  stags,  Leg¬ 
horns  8  to  9%c;  ducks  9%  to  10%c; 
capons  23c;  total  crates  95. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doyerstown,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  manager ;  auctions 
held  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M. 
High  and  low  prices  Xov.  19. — Fancy 
large  40%  to  44c;  fancy  medium  33% 
to  38c;  extra  large  41  to  44%c;  extra 
medium  33  to  38%c ;  standard  large  38% 
to  41c;  standard  medium  33%  to  35%c; 
pullets  28%  to  32%c;  peewees  26%  to 
27%c;  total  cases  314. 


i' J  Unrial  Note _ We  are  publishing  the  above  advertisement  without  charge  as  our 

iU  contribution  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  without  cost  to  the  industry. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  60  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Alice  in  Wonderland 
Anderson’s  Fairy  Tales 
Arabian  Xights 
Black  Beauty 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Mysterious  Island 
Little  Women 
Oliver  Twist 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Treasure  Island 
Twenty  Thousand  League  Lnder 
the  Sea 

TJncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W30th  Street  New  York  City 

1 . 1 . . . mu 


SAVE 

BY  MAIL 


IN  A  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANK 


AND  DEPOSIT 
YOUR  SAVINGS 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Really  Good  Service— Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. ;  auction  held  Monday  and 
Thursday  at  9  A.  M. ;  Center  Point, 

Worcester  P.  O..  Montgomery  County ; 

Elmer  TJndercoffler,  auction  manager. 

High  and  low  prices  Nov.  19. — Fancy 
large  43  to  44c.  brown  36%  to  39% c ; 

fancy  medium  35  to  36e,_  brown  33  to  _ 

34%e;  extra  large  41  to  45c,  brown  32%  dium,  ewt.,  $4; 
to  34%e;  extra  medium  32%  to  37%c,  K  ,r  , 

brown  32%  to  34%c ;  standard  large  Globe'’,  90e  to  $1.25;  Idaho  Spanish,  $1.25. 

36%  to  43%C ;  standard  medium  to  Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-ll>.  box, 
36c;  producers  large  41c;  producers  me-  $3  to  $3.75;  grapes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  45c;  Cal..  27- 
diu 
hr 

total 

bu.,  $3.25  to  $4;  green,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  beets, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dressed  poultry  supplies  are  liberal  and 
prices  reasonable.  Dairy  products  and  eggs  are 
better. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  33  to  35e;  tubs,  32  to  33c; 
firsts,  30  to  31c;  country  rolls,  30  to  33c.  Cheese, 
firmer;  brick,  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorn.  15 
to  16c;  old  flats,  22  to  25e;  limburger,  15  to 
23c;  Swiss,  21  to  23c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,  43c;  grade  A,  33  to  41c;  grade  B,  29  to 
30c:  grade  C,  22  to  23c;  nearby  at  market,  23 
to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  16 
to  21c;  roasters,  20  to  23e;  fryers.  19  to  20c; 
broilers,  21  to  24e;  ducks,  19  to  21e;  turkeys, 
20  to  28e;  geese,  20c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  12  to  18c;  roosters,  11  to  12c;  springers, 
13  to  18c;  ducks,  13  to  15c;  geese,  12  to  13c; 
turkeys,  21  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Green¬ 
ing,  Wealthy,  50c  to  $1.25;  Ilubbardson,  50c  to 
$1;  Twenty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1.25;  King,  65c  to 
$1.40;  Snow,  75e  to  $1.40;  Pippin,  75  to  90c; 
Baldwin,  85c  to  $1.25;  Cortland,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Delicious,  $1.50;  Northern  Spy,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.10;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me- 
marrow,  $5.25;  white  kidney, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 

Yellow 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  October,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40:  Class  20,  $1.40; 
Class  2D.  $1.08;  Class  2E,  $1.03— with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  3.  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4A,  93c — differential  2.7e;  Class 

4B,  88.5c — differential  2.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  stores,  per  40-qt.  ean,  are:  Heavy 
cream.  40  per  cent  fat.  $14.60;  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  fat,  $11.50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31c:  extra,  92  score, 
30c;  firsts,  90  to  01  score,  28%  to  29>%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  32%c;  firsts,  30%c;  centralized, 
28%  c. 

CHEESE 

Specials,  18c;  fancy,  16%  to  17%c;  Wiscon¬ 
sin  fresh,  14%  to  14%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  40c;  hennery  exchange  specials,  37c; 
standards,  35c:  browns,  special,  42c;  Pacific 
Coast,  standards,  35  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18c:  broilers,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  nearby, 
13c:  geese,  13c;  pigeons,  pair,  20c;  rabbits,  lb., 

10  to  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  26c:  fowls,  15  to  19c:  roosters, 

11  to  14c;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
squabs,  lb.,  25  to  45c. 


bu.,  35  to  50c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  50c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  qt.,  14  to  15c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  15  to  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  celery,  bch.,  35  to  60c; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $4;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $2.75;  endive,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  esca- 
role,  crate,  35  to  50c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  crate,  35  to 
50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  85c;  oyster 
plant,  doz.  belis.,  45  to  50c;  parsnips,  %-bu. 
crate,  40  to  50c;  peas,  Ariz.,  bu.,  $3.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2,25;  radishes,  doz. 
belis.,  12%  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
squash,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt., 
50c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  60c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easier;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $25; 
Alfalfa,  $28;  oat  straw,  $15;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $27;  standard  middlings,  $26.50;  red- 
dog,  $34.50,  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $41;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $44.25;  gluten,  $34.10; 
hominy,  $35.90;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $3.76;  table 
cornmeal,  $2.60;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $11.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $17;  Aisike,  $20;  clover,  $19.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  30  to  34%c;  eggs,  37  to  42c;  live 
fowls,  16  to  18c;  chickens,  14  to  18e;  dressed 
fowls,  17  to  18c;  chickens,  20  to  22c;  turkeys, 
26  to  29c;  ducks,  15  to  17c;  geese,  18  to  20c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  cabbage,  ton,  $10  to 
$11;  onions,  50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  60  to  75c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $6  to  $6.50:  medium  to 
good.  1.200  to  1,300  lbs..  $4.05  to  $5;  fair.  900 
lo  1,100  lbs.,  $3.85  to  $4.40;  common  to  good 
fat  cows.  $1.25  to  $3.25;  heifers,  800  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  fresh  cows  and  springers, 
$20  to  $50.  Prime  heavy  hogs,  $5.50  to  $6 
heavy  mixed.  $6  to  $6.15;  prime  medium  wts., 
$6.10  to  $6.15;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $5.85  to  $6; 
good  light  yorkers,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $4  to  $4.50;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$4.50  to  $5.25;  stags,  $2  to  $3.  Prime  wethers, 
$3;  good  mixed,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers,  $2  to  $2.25;  culls  and  common,  $1 
to  $1.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $3.50  to  $6.75. 
Veal  calves,  $6  to  $7;  heavy  and  thin  calves,  $2 
to  $5. 


Pittsburgh  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  28%  to  30%c;  eggs,  30  to  40c;  hens, 
13  to  18e;  “chickens,  14  to  18c;  turkeys,  18  to 
2tc;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  ton.  $8 
to  $10;  kale,  bu.,  55  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  65c;  onions,  50-lb.  sack,  $1  to 
$1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  70  to  80c;  bay,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $22  to  $24;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $24.50. 
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93  Diseases 

of  cattle,  hogs,  hors¬ 
es,  sheep  and  poultry 
and  how  to  treat  them 
are  described  and  illus- 
trated  in  Peters’  Veter¬ 
inary  Guide,  a  192-page  book  of  great 
value  the  year  around.  Agricultural 
instructors  are  using  this  helpful 
book.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today 
and  prevent  loss  from  disease. 


HogSerum 

Free  Delivery 
Free  Syringes 

Prevent  cholera  by  vaccinating  with 
U.  S.  Gov’t  licensed  Serum  made  by 
Peters,  the  world’s  first  and  origina' 
hog  serum  manufacturer.  Complete  out 
fit  of  two  syringes,  free,  with  each  firsl 
order  for  3,000  CCs  of  Serum  and  20C 
CCs  of  Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  oi 
more).  Full  directions.  All  $‘|  05(] 

Vaccinate 
Your own 
flogs  and 
Pigs. 


Complete 
Vaccinating 
“  Outfit 


Serum  55  cts.  per  100  CCs.  Virus  V/2  cts.  per  CC 

Pigs  up  to  20  lbs.,  16  CC  Serum— 1  CC 
Virus— 10y2  cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  20  to  40 
lbs.,  25  CC  Serum — 2  CC  Virus — 16% 
cts.  per  pig.  Pigs  40  to  90  lbs.,  30  CC 
Serum— 2  CC  Virus— 19i/2  cts.  per  pig. 
Pigs  90  to  120  lbs.,  40  CC  Serum— 2  CC 
Virus — 25  cts.  per  pig. 

Peters’  Serum  is  pasteurized  and  is  safe¬ 
ly  shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  into  foreign  countries.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  get  serum,  fresh  and 
potent,  direct  from  our  plant  to  your  pigs. 

Peters  pays  postage  on  any  sized  order. 

Order  from  thia  ad.  Ask  for  Peters'  free  192  page 
illustrated  Veterinary  Guide. 


The  Peters  Family,  world's  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 

Lobby,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Tomato 


350 


Large,  smooth,  heavy; 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
soiid,  luscious  flesh;  red. 
Full-size  too  riant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Faille's  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
Maule  Building,  Philadelohia,  Pa. 


Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Show 

The  second  annual  Maryland  Aberdeen- 
Angus  show  was  held  on  Nov.  15  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Hartford  Hunt  Ifoces, 
at  the  Hartford  Hunt  Club  in  Hartford 
County,  Md.  The  day  was  perfect,  with 
a  splendid  show  of  46  yearlings  and 
calves.  The  exhibitors  were  as  follows: 

Dean  Bedford,  Foxhill  Farms,  Fallston, 
Md. ;  Andelot  Stock  Farms,  W.  Alan  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  manager.  Worton,  Md. ;  Cremona 
Farms,  S.  O'Sullivan,  manager,  Oraville, 
Md. ;  Cold  Saturday,  H.  H.  Hackney, 
proprietor,  Finksburg,  Md. ;  Cockade 
Farms,  B.  V.  Flannery,  proprietor.  Dar¬ 
lington,  Md. ;  J.  Pembroke  Thom.  Spraks, 
Md. ;  Jos.  F.  Flannagan,  Monkton,  Md. 

This  show  is  unique  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lars.  In  the  first  place,  calves  and  year¬ 
lings  only  are  shown  in  the  breeding 
classes,  and  steer  calves  in  the  steer 
classes.  I  nthe  breeding  classes,  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  inaugurated  the  practice  of 
showing  baby  steer  calves,  calves  dropped 
after  April  1  of  the  year  of  the  show. 

Andelot  Stock  Farms  took  Champion 
Female  and  Champion  Bull  of  the  show, 
the  Champion  Female  being  a  yearling 
heifer  Andelot  Aileen,  5.  a  yearling  heifer 
by  Glencarnock  Buxton ;  the  Grand 
Champion  Bull  being  another  individual 
sired  by  Glencarnock  Buxton,  going  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Andelot  Prince  uality. 
The  much  coveted  prize  on  the  Get  of 
Sire  went  to  Dean  Bedford.  Foxhill 
Farms,  Fallston,  Md.  The  Steer  Calf 
Class  was  won  by  Foxhill  Farms,  with  a 
son  of  Elmar  of  Briarcliff,  with  .Tos.  F. 
Flannagan's  Son  of  Blackcap  Mere  S5tk, 
giving  him  a  real  tussle. 

The  contest  in  the  individual  classes 
was  a  very  keen  one.  The  Yearling  Bull 
was  won  by  II.  H.  Hackney :  the  Senior 
Bull  Calf  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms;  Jun¬ 
ior  Bull  Calf  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms ; 
Three  Bulls  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms ; 
Yearling  Heifer  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms : 
Senior  Heifer  Calf  by  Andelot  Stock 
Farms;  Junior  Heifer  Calf  by  J.  Pem¬ 
broke  Thom ;  Baby  Heifer  by  Andelot 
Stock  Farms;  Group  of  Three  Females 
by  Andelot  Stock  Farms:  Pair  of  Year¬ 
lings  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms;  Pair  of 
Calves  by  Cremona  Farms;  Pair  of  Baby 
Calves  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms;  Steer 
Calves  by  Foxhill  Farms;  Two  Steer 
Calves  by  Cremona  Farms;  Get  of  Sire 
Calf  by  Foxhill  Farms;  Three  Steer 
by  Foxhill  Farms;  and  Sweepstakes  Ani¬ 
mal  of  the  Show  by  Andelot  Stock  Farms. 

J.  M.  VIAL. 


New  Members  of  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

Mrs.  John  L.  McKinney.  LaGrange- 
ville,  and  J.  Kenneth  Keith.  Oneonta, 
are  among  the  New  York  owners  of  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  cattle  elected  lately  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  the  national  organization  of  breed¬ 
ers  of^  Jersey  cattle.  Lewis  W.  Morley, 
324  V  .  23rd  St..  New  York,  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  club. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattl  eClub  was 
founded  in  ISOS,  and  is  the  oldest  na¬ 
tional  association  of  Jersey  cattle  owners 
in  the  l  nited  States.  It  lias  as  its  mis¬ 
sion  the  work  of  improving  the  breed  of 
Jersey  cattle  in  the  United  States,  and 
keeping  accurate  records  of  the  pedigrees 
and  official  production  records  of  all  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys.  More  than  1,400.000 
purebred  Jerseys  have  been  registered  in 
this  association. 

Among  the  other  New  York  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  breeders  eleetde  to  membership  in  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  earlier  in 
the  year  are:  William  C.  Warren,  Jr.. 
Buffalo;  Barton  T.  Armstrong,  Ogdens- 
berg.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Jennings,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 


the 

NITROGEN 
Fertilizer  that 


Does  More  Than  Fertilize 


a^b\ 

lisinfectinq  Tore  til 
estroys  Coccidiosis 

4111 

Generates  intense  heat  (2000°F.). 
Guaranteed  to  kill  germs,  mites,  cysts, 
etc.  Lowpriced !  Burns  kerosene.  Sim- 

pie.  safe,  economical.  Endorsed b.v  100 
Colleges.  Experiment  Stations.  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Write  for  Booklet  130-H. 
Free!  Address  Aeroil  Burner  Co., 
West  New  York.  N.  J..  or  176  N. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago.  III.,  or 
469  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


FREE  TRIA 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 


To  sell  seeds  direct 
to  consumers.  Mar¬ 
ket  already  establish¬ 
ed.  Good  position 
with  big  income.  Full  time  work  or  spare. 


COBB  CO. 


FRANKLIN, 

MASS. 


Questions  About  Roadside 
Stand  Trade 

Me  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  readers  on  the  following  questions : 

1. — In  direct  retail  sales  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  last  season  did  you  notice  any 
marked  changes  in  demand? 

— •  M  hat  vegetables  proved  most  popu¬ 
lar  with  your  trade?  Did  the  buyers 
show  discrimination  in  selecting  ’  va¬ 
rieties? 

— M  as  the  demand  for  cabbage  as 
great  as  previous  years?  Is  there  a 
growing  demand  for  green  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage? 

4* — Does  your  trade  seem  to  demand 
green  string  beans,  or  the  golden  wax 
carieties? 

5-  Has  the  demand  for  lettuce  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  varieties  sent 
from  the  Far  West? 

6-  — Has  the  demand  for  potatoes  varied 
greatly  from  former  years? 

i.  Do  buyers  seem  to  give  preference 
to  yellow  turnips,  which  are  believed  to 
he  richer  in  vitamins  than  the  white 
sorts? 

9.  Are  salsify  and  parsnips  in  gen¬ 
eral  demand  on  roadside  stands?  Is  there 
still  a  demand  for  early  green  onions? 

9.— Are  asparagus  and  rhubarb  still 
holding  their  popularity?  Does  the  as¬ 
paragus  canned  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ap¬ 
pear  to  affect  eastern  sales  of  the  fresh 
vegetable  ? 


Stainless  Steel  Discs — an.  important  improvement  in 
cream  separators — another  triumph  for  McCormick-Deer- 
ing.  This  improved  machine  brings  to  your  milk  room 
the  same  positive  assurance  of  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and 
safety  that  you  demand  of  kitchen  equipment. 

Stainless  Steel  Discs  are  absolutely  rustproof.  They  are 
made  of  tough,  strong,  closely  grained  metal  that  will  stay 
the  same  for  years.  The  bowl  in  a  McCormick-Deering 
will  stay  in  balance  much  longer  than  in  a  separator  with 
ordinary  tinned  carbon-steel  discs.  Call  on  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

Also  ask  the  dealer  about  the  McCormick-Deering  Milker. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  q*  c*^0Er* Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

The  Only  Cream  Separator 
with  Stainless  Steel  Discs 

with  Electrically  Welded  Stainless  Steel  Spacers 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New- Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
will  he  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
hut  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  clear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70.  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special'  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


.  State  . 

R.F.D.  or  St .  County . 

Occupation  .  Age  . 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . . . 

M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  dents  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Being  away  from  home  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not 
renew  my  subscription  earlier.  I  appreciate  the  good 
which  you  are  doing  for  the  rural  population  through 
your  valuable  and  inexpensive  paper.  I  include  my 
check  for  a  live-year  renewal  and  also  for  two  new 
subscriptions  for  two  of  my  New  Jersey  friends.  I 
wish  you  many  more  years  of  good  work.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

HIS  kindly  note  and  helpful  patronage  comes 
just  in  time  for  a  suggestion.  The  Subscription 
Manager  is  putting  a  subscription  blank  in  the  paper 
this  week  to  make  it  convenient  for  friends  to  send 
in  their  renewals  before  the  holidays.  Some  old 
readers  like  to  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  present  to  friends,  and  to  send  their 
own  renewals  at  the  same  time.  Our  good  friend 
M.  G.  above  has  anticipated  our  suggestion,  and  we 
just  pass  it  on  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  wish  to 
do  likewise. 

* 

Your  article  some  time  ago  advising  that  NRA 
should  be  repealed  was  very  timely  and  1  fully  agree 
with  you.  At  the  time  potatoes  were  selling  for  20 
cents  per  bushel  and  I  went  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  The 
regular  $2  boots  were  raised  in  price  to  nearly  $3.  The 
seller  said  the  NRA  was  the  cause  of  it.  Things  can’t 
work  well  until  prices  are  raised  or  lowered  together. 

New  York.  J.  J.  J. 

E  HAVE  recently  read  columns  on  “parity” 
and  “equalization  of  markets.”  The  last  11 
words  above  from  a  working  farmer  are  more 
definite  and  clarifying  than  the  volumes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  professionals. 

* 

ARM  institutes,  which  are  no  longer  held  in 
many  States,  remain  popular  in  Ohio.  During 
the  coming  Winter,  it  is  expected  that  at  least  700,- 
000  will  be  at  these  meetings  in  the  State.  Farm 
people  head  the  lists  at  these  meetings,  but  all  kinds 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  and  businesses  are 
represented.  Sailors  on  furlough,  policemen,  bar¬ 
bers,  railroad  men  on  their  day  off,  teachers,  labor¬ 
ers  and  ministers  are  on  hand.  Many  communities 
hold  institute  week  as  a  sort  of  homecoming,  draw¬ 
ing  former  home-town  folks  back  from  distances  as 
far  as  l,S0O  miles.  The  majority,  however,  are 
from  within  15  miles.  Not  all  of  the  programs  are 
speeches.  At  239  of  the  680  institutes  held  last 
year  home-talent  plays  were  presented,  and  a  dinner 
was  served  at  121  others.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  popular  ways  of  meeting  expenses  incurred  in 
holding  the  institutes. 

* 

N  NOVEMBER  20  the  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
were  still  blooming  cheerfully  in  Northern  New 
Jersey — an  unusual  record  for  the  locality.  These 
were  the  larger  Pompon  varieties ;  most  of  the  early 
single  sorts  were  over.  Many  years  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  run  a  losing  race  with  hard  frost,  unless 
in  a  sheltered  location.  This  has  been  an  unusually 
benign  Autumn,  with  plenty  of  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  a  real  Indian  Summer  after  the  middle 
of  November.  Of  course  the  oldest  inhabitant  says 
pessimistically :  “You  wait,  and  see  what  we  get 
later.  This  is  just  a  weather  breeder.”  But  we  feel 
that  every  hour  of  warmth  and  sunlight  in  Novem¬ 
ber  is  so  much  to  the  good,  and  it  surely  lessens 
the  strain  on  the  coal  bin.  Snow  is  no  treat  in  the 
great  city,  but  we  realize  that  it  is  sorely  needed  to 
bring  back  depleted  water  supplies.  In  the  western 
drought  sections  a  snowy  Winter,  hard  as  it  is  on 
man  and  beast,  is  earnestly  hoped  for;  without  it 
the  specter  of  drought  will  again  be  with  them.  So 
we  will  hope  for  a  blessed  mantle  of  snow  where 
needed,  and  as  we  buffet  salty  snow-laden  gales  in 
Manhattan,  will  try  to  see  the  promise  of  future 
harvests,  for  without  them  our  expectations  of  pros¬ 
perity  are  vain.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  real  things  of 
life,  the  farm  is  the  enduring  foundation. 


A  RECENT  fatal  hunting  accident  in  the  South 
was  somewhat  unusual,  yet  representative  of 
the  many  dangerous  ways  of  mishandling  a  gun.  The 
victim,  a  young  man,  was  out  squirrel  hunting  with 
a  boy.  The  boy  fell  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  the 
young  man  sought  to  extricate  him  by  passing  down 
to  him  the  stock  of  his  shotgun,  while  he  held  by 
the  barrel  to  pull  him  out.  As  might  be  expected 
the  gun  was  discharged,  killing  the  young  man.  One 
might  well  call  such  an  “accident”  suicide  while  tem¬ 
porarily  insane,  for  it  seems  impossible  that  a  per¬ 
son  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  would  do  a 
thing  so  criminally  careless.  Once  more,  a  loaded 
firearm  of  any  sort  is  a  deadly  weapon,  and  it 
should  only  be  handled  by  those  who  recognize  this 
fact. 

* 

UR  old  friend  the  Hope  Farm  man  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  long  week-end  or  Sun¬ 
day  automobile  trips  had  a  bad  effect  on  food  sales. 
When  the  family  expected  to  be  away  on  Sunday, 
the  housewife  did  not  buy  a  roast  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  vegetables  and  fruits,  for  she  would  not 
be  home  to  cook  them,  and  the  Sunday  meal  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  picnic  lunch,  or  the  foods  supplied  by 
roadside  stands.  Some  of  the  suburban  butchers 
and  grocers  corroborate  this  view,  and  assert  that 
during  the  Summer  Saturday  sales  are  smaller  than 
formerly ;  others  assert  that  they  see  little  differ¬ 
ence.  Doubtless  the  truth  lies  between  the  two,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  changing  food  habits  do 
affect  producers,  and  often  quite  seriously.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  farmers  conducting  road¬ 
side  stands  to  watch  buying  trends  carefully,  and 
to  understand  why  a  product  salable  at  one  time 
drags  at  another.  It  is  not  always  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  halt  in  sales;  sometimes  it  is  a  definite 
change  in  taste,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  learn,  tact¬ 
fully,  why  the  customer  is  changing  in  selection.  To 
grow  an  article  that  is  going  out  of  favor,  merely 
because  it  is  usual  to  do  so,  is  poor  business.  Watch¬ 
ing  one’s  market  is  more  important  now  than  ever. 
It  is  a  wise  plan  to  go  over  the  past  season’s  sales 
before  it  is  time  to  order  seeds  and  supplies  for 
next  year.  Naturally  the  great  staple  crops  are 
based  upon  a  certain  rotation,  but  where  direct  re¬ 
tail  sales  are  made  buying  changes  must  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  It  will  pay  to  study  the  lessons  of  the 
past  season,  during  the  less  active  Winter  days. 

* 

EW  Jersey,  like  several  other  States,  is  spe¬ 
cializing  in  effort  to  sell  its  products  locally, 
and  supply  the  State's  food  needs  from  home-grown 
products  so  far  as  practical.  One  of  the  items  now 
is  turkeys  for  the  holiday  season.  The  turkey 
business  has  come  back  to  New  Jersey  in  consid¬ 
erable  volume,  and  birds  of  excellent  quality  are 
available.  J.  C.  Taylor,  extension  poultryman,  gives 
the  following  good  advice  : 

The  selection  of  the  holiday  bird,  be  it  turkey,  chicken 
or  any  other  kind  of  poultry,  should  be  based  on  size, 
plumpness,  appearance  and  cleanliness.  The  size  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed  as  well  as 
the  facilities  for  coking.  In  turkey,  the  most  popular 
size  is  a  12  to  18-pound  bird  for  the  family  of  five. 
Larger  birds  are  available  for  hotels  and  restaurants. 
In  roasting  chicken,  the  5^4  to  6-^4-pound  bird  is  the 
popular  size.  Capons  will  run  heavier  by  about  three 
pounds.  Plumpness  indicates  plenty  of  meat.  The 
breast  bone  should  be  well  covered,  and  not  standing 
out  like  a  razor  edge.  The  abdomen  should  not  be  full, 
for  fullness  of  this  part  indicates  merely  pure  fat.  A 
breast  bone  that  is  hard  at  the  end  denotes  toughness. 
Housewives  anxious  to  secure  native  poultry  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  the  neighborhood  butcher  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  handling  local  and  nearby  fresh-killed  poultry. 

* 

ENNSYL VANIA  is  a  State  of  widely  diversified 
farming.  At  least  32  different  products  or 
groups  are  accounted  for  in  the.  tabulation  of  1933 
returns  now  available.  When  grouped  into  the  im¬ 
portant  classes,  it  is  found  that  $30,131,000,  or  17.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  cash  return,  came  from  the 
sale  of  field  crops ;  $7,795,000,  or  1.6  per  cent,  from 
fruits;  $16,280,000,  or  9.5  per  cent,  from  gardens, 
truck  patches,  nurseries  and  greenhouses ;  $1,663,000, 
or  1  per  cent,  from  forest  products ;  $78,141,800,  or 
45.9  per  cent,  from  dairy  products  including  veal 
calves ;  $26,305,000,  or  15.4  per  cent,  from  chickens 
and  eggs,  and  $10,160,200,  or  6  per  cent,  from  hogs, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  wool,  etc.  Cash  income 
does  not  tell  the  complete  story,  because  it  does  not 
show  the  contribution  of  each  class  of  products  to 
living  needs  in  the  farm  home,  to  livestock  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  to  further  production  on  the  farm  where 
produced.  Thus,  field  crops  in  addition  to  their 
cash  income,  contributed  $75,515,000  as  food,  feed 
and  seed ;  fruits,  $1,834,000 ;  gardens,  nurseries  and 
greenhouses,  $8,233,000;  and  forests  and  woodlots, 
$2,223,000.  When  crops  fed  to  livestock,  milk  fed 
to  calves  and  chickens,  and  eggs  used  for  hatching, 
are  properly  accounted  for,  the  total  value  of  farm 
production  in  Pennsylvania  in  1933  was  $215,661,000. 
Of  this  total  value,  $170,776,000  represents  cash 
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sales,  $36,501,000  represents  value  of  products  con¬ 
sumed  in  farm  homes,  and  $8,384,000  is  the  value  of 
items  used  in  production  of  further  farm  produts. 

* 

ONNECTICUT  is  planning  active  work  this 
Winter  in  reducing  the  damage  from  white 
pine  blister  rust.  This  consists  of  mapping  pine 
stands,  taking  an  inventory  of  cultivated  and  wild 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  (Ribes)  and  pulling 
up  the  tabooed  European  black  currant  in  Fairfield, 
New  Haven,  Middlesex,  New  London  and  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Litchfield,  Hartford  and  Tolland  coun¬ 
ties.  A  State  forestry  project,  the  work  is  organ¬ 
ized  by  Austin  F.  Hawes,  State  forester,  financed  by 
Federal  funds,  and  supervised  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven. 
This  fungous  disease  threatens  a  State  resource 
valued  at  more  than  $11,000,000.  Blister  rust  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  white  pine.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  cutting  down  a  diseased  tree  surrounded  by 
healthy  pines.  The  fungus  depends  on  currant  or 
gooseberry  bushes  as  intermediary  hosts,  for  propa¬ 
gation  and  spread.  During  Spring  spores  from  in¬ 
fected  pines  are  carried  by  wind  or  insects  to  the 
Ribes.  They  attack  the  leaves,  producing  thousands 
of  new  invisible  spores,  which  in  turn  are  carried  to 
healthy  pines.  In  general,  spores  do  not  travel  more 
than  900  feet.  However,  those  developed  on  the 
European  black  currant  retain  their  virulence  after 
blowing  several  miles.  Therefore  the  black  currant 
is  outlawed  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island  and  some  other  States. 

* 

N  PAGE  705,  Mrs.  McArthur  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  at 
Syracuse.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  society’s  sole 
aim  is  improvement  of  the  rural  schools.  One  might 
logically  expect  that  this  purpose  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  who  claim  to  be  educators  in  the 
Slate.  Yet  the  educational  bureaucrats  oppose  it 
bitterly  and  with  methods  that  are  most  contemp¬ 
tible.  The  reason  is  that  the  society  tells  the  truth 
and  fights  for  it,  thus  upsetting  many  pernicious 
plans  of  the  consolidators  and  other  bureaucrats. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  opposition  to  a  consolidation 
plan  apparently  based  on  village  selfishness,  and 
perhaps  worse  on  the  part  of  some,  a  high  school 
professor  persisted  in  interrupting  the  speaker. 
When  the  period  for  questions  came  he  tried  to 
hold  the  floor  while  he  made  a  speech  and  had  to  be 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Some  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  had  eggs  in  their  hands,  but  were  apparently 
afraid  to  throw  them  in  the  open.  One  who  saw  the 
incident  says : 

The  high  school  boys  sneaked  into  a  dark  room,  and 
threw  the  eggs  at  us  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  One 
went  over  my  shoulder,  and  others  went  wild  on  the 
walls.  Several  of  the  farmers  rushed  into  the  room 
and  snapped  on  the  lights,  but  the  professor’s  boys 
jumped  out  of  the  windows  and  got  away. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  much  of  the  standard 
“three  R’s”  those  boys  had  got  from  their  school, 
but  they  surely  could  pass  100  per  cent  in  the  other 
R  of  rowdyism. 


Brevities 

Woodland  grazing  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Live¬ 
stock  damages  too  much  of  the  young  growth. 

“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven.” 

A  cornfield  on  hilly  land  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
Winter  erosion,  as  it  is  difficult  to  provide  any  sub¬ 
stantial  cover  crop  after  corn  harvest. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has  2,358 
beekeepers,  with  11,225  colonies  of  bees.  In  a  good 
year  these  colonies  average  about  100  pounds  each. 

During  the  week  ending  Nov.  10,  594,932  cars  of 
revenue  paying  freight  were  loaded  in  this  country, 
an  increase  of  nearly  12, (NX)  over  the  same  week  last 
year. 

Among  new  submarine  boats  under  construction  by 
the  Naiy  Department  are  the  Pollack,  Perch,  Pickerel 
and  Pompano — all  very  appropriate  for  boats  that 
must  swim  like  a  fish. 

An  Alaskan  explorer  believes  that  the  Aleutian 
Islands  are  the  source  of  our  weather,  the  meeting  of 
air  currents  there  governing  the  climate  of  the  continent. 
Well,  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  we  could  do  much 
about  it. 

The  first  10  months  of  this  year  gave  28,400  deaths 
from  automobile  accidents,  and  the  total  number  for 
the  year  was  estimated  at  36,000.  The  injured  num¬ 
bered  740.000.  The  drunken  driver  continues  to  be 
our  greatest  menace. 

According  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  director 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  State  of  New  York  spent 
last  year  $109,148,000  in  amusements,  this  city's  share 
being  $80,725,000.  We  must  remember  that  this  was 
a  “hard-times”  expenditure. 

Late  cabbage  is  reported  as  plentiful.  A  liberal  con¬ 
sumption  of  cole  slaw  will  reduce  any  cabbage  surplus, 
and  also  provide  us  with  vitamin  C,  which  is  essential 
for  growth,  good  health,  good  teeth  and  healthy  gums. 
Vitamin  C  is  readily  destroyed  by  long  cooking,  and 
is  present  in  raw  cabbage. 
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Capital  Man’s  Best  Help 

WE  BRING  nothing  with  ns  when  we  come  into 
this  world.  We  take  nothing  when  we  go.  We 
spend  all  our  time  here  working  to  make  a  living. 
That  is  to  say,  producing  and  acquiring  the  things 
that  satisfy  our  wants.  Our  simple  necessities  are 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  But  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  bare  necessities.  Human  wants  are  infinite  in 
numbers  and  variety.  The  things  to  satisfy  them  are 
limited.  Every  want  satisfied  only  creates  a  desire 
for  something  more. 

Nature  is  niggardly  in  her  free  gifts  of  the  things 
that  satisfy  human  wants,  but  bountiful  in  the 
treasures  that  may  be  created  by  the  labor  and 
skill  of  man.  These  material  things  produced  and 
owned  by  human  beings  are  what  we  call  wealth. 
Since  our  wants  are  ever  increasing  and  multiplying, 
the  more  wealth  we  create  the  more  necessities  and 
comforts  and  luxuries  we  can  enjoy. 

Labor  is  painful.  Primitive  man  must  have 
worked  at  first  with  bare  hands.  His  simple  wants 
could  never  be  fully  satisfied.  Like  our  wants 
they  probably  kept  on  increasing.  His  daily  labor 
scarcely  satisfied  his  hunger.  But  in  time  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  sharpening  the  edge  of  a  stone 
and  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  saved  a  part 
of  one  day’s  food  that  he  might  work  out  this  idea 
the  next  day.  Then  he  had  an  ax.  That  made  it 
easier  to  point  another  stick  to  loosen  the  soil.  He 
saved  some  of  the  wild  corn  for  seed  to  replant  that 
he  might  have  more  the  next  year.  The  food,  the 
tools  and  the  seed  were  wealth.  But  this  wealth, 
through  the  merit  of  saving  and  the  use  of  them  to 
produce  more  wealth  became  capital. 

This  capital  consisting  of  food  and  tools  and  seed 
helped  the  primitive  man  to  create  more  wealth,  to 
satisfy  his  increasing  wants.  As  the  process  de¬ 
veloped  he  could  satisfy  his  hunger  every  day  and 
yet  increase  his  capital  to  produce  more  wealth  by 
not  indulging  in  the  satisfaction  of  wants  other  than 
food.  By  his  joint  use  of  his  capital  and  his  own 
labor  applied  to  gifts  of  nature,  he  increased  his 
wealth  and  his  capital.  Other  primitive  men  in  the 
meantime  began  to  save,  to  create  wealth  and  capital 
to  help  themselves  to  satisfy  their  wants,  but  by 
this  time  the  early  tool  maker  and  capitalist  had 
gained  experience  and  skill  in  the  making  of  im¬ 
proved  tools.  lie  no  longer  cared  to  do  painful 
physical  labor.  His  neighbors  could  progress  faster 
than  he  did  with  tools  and  seeds  (capital)  already 
available  for  immediate  use.  So  the  original  inven¬ 
tor  furnished  the  tools  and  seed  (capital)  taught 
his  neighbors  the  use  of  them,  and  shared  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  them  because  of  their  labor. 

What  happened  before  history  began  we  can  only 
imagine;  but  we  do  know  that  from  the  dawn  of 
history  to  the  present  time  this  system  in  all  de¬ 
tails  has  progressed  from  period  to  period  down  to 
the  present  day.  Through  it  saving  has  resulted 
in  capital.  Capital  has  lightened  man's  labor  and 
assisted  in  a  larger  production  of  wealth,  and  wealth 
has  tended  to  satisfy  our  human  wants,  though 
our  desires  and  wants  have  increased  to  such  extent 
that  production  even  with  our  machinery  and  our 
skill  and  mass  production  the  supply  as  a  whole  has 
never  caught  up  with  our  needs.  The  wants  of  all 
have  never  been  fully  satisfied.  The  spendthrift 
derides  the  person  who  saves.  He  envies  those  who 
acquire  wealth.  He  damns  those  who  save  to  ac¬ 
quire  capital.  But  the  more  that  is  saved  the  more 
capital  there  is  to  lighten  labor  and  the  more 
wealth  is  produced  the  more  human  wants  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  Hence  the  more  saving,  the  more  capital 
and  the  more  wealth  the  better  for  all  mankind, 
including  the  idlers  as  well  as  the  spendthrifts. 
The  people  of  our  great  country,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  have  never  had  their  wants  fully  satisfied. 
Many  have  never  had  the  mere  primitive  wants  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  fully  satisfied.  The  man 
who  increases  the  things  that  help  satisfy  these 
human  needs  is  a  benefactor.  Those  who  destroy 
wealth  after  it  is  produced,  waste  it,  or  prevent  the 
production  of  more  wealth,  are  a  danger  to  society 
and  a  peril  to  mankind.  They  count  the  profit  in  the 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  full  supply  of  things  that  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  shelter  the  homeless. 

Farmers  were  the  first  wealth  producers,  the  first 
savers  of  wealth  and  the  first  capitalists.  They  have 
maintained  these  meritorious  functions  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  services  to 
mankind.  Few  of  our  present-day  wants  can  be 
satisfied  until  farmers  produce  the  food  and  other 
raw  materials  that  processers  refine,  to  satisfy  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  modern  life.  Capital 
next  to  nature  is  man’s  best  ally  in  this  priceless 
service.  But  by  some  strange  trick  in  the  use  of 
language  the  word  “capitalism”  is  used  as  a  term  of 


reproach,  probably  because  a  few  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  it  abuse  their  privileges.  We  can  correct 
this  when  we  learn  to  curb  human  greed  and  the 
lure  of  power  in  our  trusted  leadership. 

We  all  know  that  wealth  and  capital  and  natural 
resources  are  abused,  but  that  is  the  result  of  our 
failure  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Our  form  of 
government,  and  our  system  of  private  property  are 
human  creations.  They  are  not  perfect  because 
nothing  human  is  or  ever  has  been  perfect.  But 
the  institution  of  private  property  has  encouraged 
the  production  of  more  wealth  and  the  satisfaction 
of  more  wants  than  any  other  social  system  ever 
adopted,  and  our  government,  with  all  its  abuses, 
has  given  our  people  more  liberty,  more  freedom  and 
more  happiness  than  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
ever  enjoyed. 

This,  however,  is  another  story.  Our  present 
theme  is  the  justification  of  capital  and  wealth,  and 
a  protest  against  a  national  policy  that  encourages 
gross  abuses  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  in 
the  deliberate  and  ruthless  waste  of  it,  offends  the 
generosity  of  a  bountiful  Providence. 


More  Confusion  on  Milk 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  having  dismissed  an 
appeal  from  the  preliminary  injunction  decree 
in  the  Seelig  case,  the  lower  court  has  made  final 
its  decree  against  Commissioner  Baldwin. 

The  Seelig  Company  buys  milk  in  Vermont  and 
when  the  Commissioner  threatened,  under  Section 
258-M  of  the  Milk  Control  Law,  to  revoke  its  milk 
license  unless  the  company  paid  the  minimum  price 
to  Vermont  producers,  the  company  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  injunction.  This  injunction,  now 
made  final,  restrains  the  Commissioner  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  Seelig  business,  only  insofar  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  milk  shipped  from  Vermont  in  cans  into  New 
York  and  there  sold  in  the  same  cans.  As  to 
milk  bought  in  Vermont  in  cans  but  bottled  and  sold 
in  New  York,  the  court  held  that  Seelig  must  pay 
the  minimum  New  York  price  to  the  Vermont  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  basis  of  this  decision  is  the  famous  “original 
package”  doctrine  under  which  a  State  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  interfering,  except  for  inspection  pur¬ 
poses,  with  the  importation  and  sale  of  an  article 
in  its  original  package.  Hence.  New  York  can  exer¬ 
cise  no  control  over  milk  shipped  from  Vermont  to 
New  York  in  cans  and  sold  in  New  York  in  the  same 
cans  to  hotels,  clubs,  hospitals,  schools  and  similar 
institutions. 

At  this  writing  the  Commissioner  has  not  in¬ 
dicated  whether  he  will  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Unfortunately,  an  apparently  contrary  decision 
has  just  been  made  by  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Eisenberg  Farms  case  where  the  court  upheld 
the  Commissioner's  revocation  of  license  because 
the  dealer  refused  to  report  the  price  paid  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producers  for  milk  sold  in  New  York.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  court  made  its  ruling 
as  to  milk  sold  in  cans  or  milk  sold  in  bottles  or 
both. 

Further  clarification  by  the  courts  is  necessary. 
If  the  Seelig  Company  bottled  its  milk  in  Vermont 
and  then  brought  the  bottled  milk  into  New  York 
for  sale,  instead  of  bottling  it  in  New  York  after 
importation,  it  might  well  be  held  that  a  bottle  was 
as  much  an  original  package  as  a  can. 

These  legal  complications  should  never  have 
arisen.  The  confusion  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  exemption  clause  in  the  Milk  Control  Law,  under 
which  co-operatives  can  cut  their  producers’  price  to 
the  bone  and  then,  as  dealers,  undersell  other  dealers 
who  are  required  to  pay  the  board  price.  To  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  these  independent  dealers  were 
driven  to  seek  milk  in  other  States  at  a  price  that 
would  enable  them  to  compete  on  an  even  basis  with 
the  State  organizations.  This  "joker”  has  been  in 
the  control  law  now  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
only  way  to  knock  it  out  is  by  the  concerted  action 
of  all  independent  and  fair-minded  producers.  A 
flash  in  the  pan  is  not  enough. 

Legislative  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  next  few 
months  to  consider  a  new  control  law.  Dairy 
farmers  should  start  now  to  plan  to  strike  the  bad 
features  out  of  the  present  law. 

Central  School  Taxes 

The  Department  of  Education  tells  us  that  taxes  will 
be  no  higher  than  before  consolidation.  The  experience 
is  different.  It  shows  that  palatial  buildings,  gymna¬ 
siums  and  buses  cannot  be  paid  for  without  higher 
taxes.  The  danger  of  accident  to  pupils  who  even¬ 
tually  must  travel  by  bus  for  12  years  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered.  Taxes  in  our  region  in  Central  New 
York  have  nearly  doubled  the  last  few  years.  Here  is 
a  partial  list  of  schools  with  a  tax  rate  after  centraliza¬ 
tion  :  Bainbridge,  $32 ;  Grand  Gorge.  $28 ;  Guilford, 
$15;  Middleburg,  $18;  Campbell.  $17.28.  apatrox. 


Let  Us  Do  It  Ourselves 

SOME  one  is  sending  out  a  persistent  volume  of 
propaganda  to  convince  the  people  that  80,000 
dairy  farmers  in  New  York  are  clamoring  for  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  interstate  milk  traffic.  We  have  had 
city  and  State  regulation  of  milk  for  more  than  50 
years.  The  industry  has  relatively  declined  during 
the  half  century.  It  is  comparatively  at  a  lower 
economic  standard  now  than  ever  before.  Add  the 
cost  of  Federal  government  to  the  present  burden 
and  it  will  place  an  unbearable  load  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  remove  them 
farther  than  ever  from  control. 

There  are  no  80.000  dairymen  in  New  York  State 
clamoring  for  Federal  control  of  milk.  They  learned 
last  Spring  that  the  appeal  for  control  was  not  for 
their  benefit,  but  for  those  who  desired  for  their 
own  ends  to  fasten  a  new  complicated  and  extra¬ 
vagant  system  on  top  of  our  present  staggering  cost 
of  distribution.  They  soon  realized  that  if  the  grip 
of  Washington  was  once  fastened  on  their  throats 
it  could  never  be  loosed.  They  know  now  that  the 
Federal  group  will  never  stop  at  policing  milk  trucks 
and  trains  across  the  State  lines.  They  would  police 
the  traffic  from  far-distant  fields  to  the  doors  of 
our  consumers  and  make  farm  control  of  our  New 
York  milk  industry  again  impossible. 

Last  week  the  Federal  court  in  the  Seelig  case 
plainly  said  that  States  have  the  right  to  control 
their  own  milk  supply  through  the  police  powers  and 
inspection  service.  That  means  that  no  milk  or 
cream  is  allowed  to  come  into  the  State  until  the 
people  of  the  State  allows  it  to  do  so.  Why  should 
we  ask  Washington  to  do  for  us  what  we  can  so 
easily  do  for  ourselves? 

A  simple  economic  plan  of  co-operation  suitable 
to  the  distribution  of  milk  has  been  suggested.  It 
requires  only  little  legislation.  Farmers  can  direct 
it  themselves.  All  the  regulation  it  requires  is  full 
information  to  everyone  concerned  through  publicity. 

New  York  dairymen  have  let  others  manage  their 
milk  business  in  the  past.  The  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  It  is  time  they  now  took  up  the  job 
for  themselves. 


Maine  Apples 

MAINE  has  abundant  proof  of  her  severe  Winter 
last  year,  in  the  countless  number  of  apple 
trees  that  wave  their  dead  limbs  in  the  wind  as  grim 
reminders.  A  ride  through  the  country  area  will 
show  the  large  amount  of  damage  that  will  take 
years  to  change. 

Although  considered  the  more  hardy  tree,  the 
Baldwin  suffered  greater  loss  than  the  McIntosh  or 
any  other  apple.  It  is  a  good  Winter  apple  and 
normally  plentiful,  but  this  year  Baldwins  are  a 
rare  and  expensive  fruit.  Apple  farms  that  usually 
produce  between  200  and  300  barrels  of  this  variety 
are  fortunate  to  have  received  10  this  year. 

Cider  that  has  sold  for  years  at  four  and  five 
cents  a  gallon  has  suddenly  leaped  to  25  and  30 
cents.  Many  cider  mills,  from  lack  of  apples,  are 
not  running  this  year. 

A  talk  with  one  of  the  large  apple-growers  in 
this  State  is  convincing  proof  that  dealers  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  any  great  amount  of  apples,  but  are 
placing  them  in  cold  storage  to  wait  for  the  higher 
prices  this  Winter  and  next  Spring.  With  Bald¬ 
wins  selling  at  $6  a  barrel  in  the  early  Fall,  the 
price  of  them  by  next  Spring  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

Although  the  death  of  so  many  apple  trees  was 
disastrous  to  apple  farmers,  it  was  beneficial  to  un¬ 
employed.  The  CCC  has  been  cutting  apple  trees 
and  uprooting  stumps  all  Summer. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  from  five  to  ten 
years  before  Maine  apple  production  will  regain  its 
foothold.  The  new  trees  will  require  some  time  be¬ 
fore  they  are  able  to  produce  a  maximum  supply. 

RICHARD  A.  TAYLOR. 


October  Milk  Prices 

DUE  to  a  typographical  error  in  the  October  milk 
price  report  last  issue  we  repeat  the  report : 
The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the 
month  of  October,  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1,755 

Unity,  at  farm  .  1.82 

M.  H.  Renkeu  Dairy  Co .  1.932S 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co .  2.04 

Y.  Brescia  .  2.10 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.37 

The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.49. 
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Indemnities  for  Bang’s 
Disease 

On  a  recent  visit  with  Lewis  W.  Mor- 
ley,  secretary  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City,  lie  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  important  consideration 
that,  under  the  Federal  government  plan 
for  the  elimination  of  Bang's  disease 
(contagious  abortion),  which  is  now  in 
operation  in  practically  all  the  States 
indemnities  are  paid  up  to  $20  for  grades 
and  $50  for  registered  purebreds.  Cover¬ 
ing  this  point  is : 

“Regulation  1. — Section  11.  Purebred : 
An  animal  which  has  been  registered 
with  a  recognized  purebred  association 
and  for  which  registration  papers  have 
been  issued.  (Registration  papers  on 
all  animals  more  than  two  years  old 
must  be  presented  at  time  of  appraisal. 
On  animals  two  years  old  or  less,  the 
registration  papers  are  to  be  presented 
prior  to  payment.)” 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  all 
our  cattle  breeders  bring  all  their  regis¬ 
trations  up  to  date,  as  the  difference  in 
indemnity  paid  between  a  registered  and 
an  unregistered  animal  is  $30.  As  the 
registration  fees  are  not  high,  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  good  business  to  get  them  up 
to  date  if  the  herd  is  to  be  blood-tested. 

K.  W.  DUCK. 


A  Connecticut  Jersey  Herd 
Record 

H.  C.  and  H.  W.  Thrall's  purebred 
Jersey  herd  of  10  cows,  at  IN  indsor, 
Conn.,  has  broken  the  Jersey  breed  record 
for  average  butterfat  yield  in  an  official 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  test  with  an 
average  of  639.54  lbs.  butterfat,  10,654 
lbs.  milk  per  cow.  The  herd  included 
only  cows  under  five  years  of  age,  two  be¬ 
ing  two-year-olds.  Individual  production 
records  were  uniformly  high,  one  pro¬ 
ducer  yielding  above  700  lbs.  buterfat 
and  three  others  in  excess  of  600  lbs. 
butterfat  each. 

The  previous  high  butterfat  average  for 
a  herd  tested  through  the  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  Associaiton  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  617.46  lbs. 
butterfat  made  by  the  herd  of  38  cows 
tested  by  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Hederdmg, 
Canfield,  Ohio.  This  record  was  finished 
in  March,  1934. 

The  Thrall  herd  of  Jerseys  wras 
founded  in  1929  with  a  group  of  seven 
heifer  calves  and  one  cow  purchased  by 
the  Thralls  from  Charlescote  Farm, 
owned  by  Richard  Saltonstall,  Sherborn, 
Mass.  The  cow’s  first  calf  born  in  the 
Thrall  herd  and  the  seven  other  calves, 
all  sired  by  Ivillingly  Torono  Lass’  2d 
Son,  a  Charlescote  Farm  bull,  were  the 
eight  oldest  producers  in  the  Thrall  herd 
while  it  was  making  the  record-breaking- 
test  average. 

At  the  present  time  Killingly  Torono 
Lass’  2d  Son  is  about  10  years  of  age 
and  is  owned  by  the  Gold  Medal  Jeise> 
Bull  Association  of  Remus,  Mich.  None 
of  his  daughters  had  been  officially  tested 
until  they  were  entered  on  test  through 
the  Herd  Improvement  Registry  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  a  line  of  Jerseys  noted  for 
high  production.  The  tested  daughters 
of  his  sire  have  made  many  exceptional 
production  records,  and  his  dam  is  the 
national  champion  junior  four-year-old 
Jersey  milk  and  butterfat  producer,  365- 
day  official  tests. 


Slime  in  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  I  think  has  garget. 
When  we  separate  the  milk  it  leaves  a 
slime  in  the  separator.  What  would  you 
advise  giving  her  for  it?  E.  s.  G. 

New  Hampshire. 

You  are  correct  in  thinking  that  slime 
in  the  milk  of  your  cow  is  an  indication 
of  mastitis  (garget)  affecting  one  cjuar- 
ter  or  more  of  her  udder.  To  determine 
which  quarter  is  yielding  the  abnormal 
milk,  strip  a  little  milk  from  each  teat 
in  turn  onto  a  black  or  dark  blue  piece 
of  cloth,  or  layer  of  sterilized  cotton,  laid 
upon  a  fine  wire-mesh  screen  covering  the 
opening  of  a  pint  tin  cup.  The  cloth  or 
cotton  will  hold  back  slime,  clots,  curds, 
blood  or  pus,  according  to  whichever  of 


these  is  present  in  the  abnormal  milk.  If 
slime  alone  is  held  back  by  the  cloth  or 
cotton,  that  is  an  indication  that  the 
quarter  from  which  it  comes  is  affected 
with  the  simple  or  catarrhal  form  of  gar¬ 
get,  which  often  assumes  a  chronic  form, 
which,  however,  may  at  any  time  take 
on  the  serious  and  destructive  form  of  the 
disease.  The  catarrhal  type  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  commonly  conies  and  goes.  In  other 
words,  the  milk  from  the  affected  quarter 


is  slimy  for  a  day  or  two  without  the 
udder  being  much  swollen,  red,  hot  or 
sore.  ’When  the  attack  subsides  the  milk 
remains  normal  for  some  days  or  weeks, 
then  another  attack  occurs  and  may,  in 
time,  last  longer  than  was  at  first  the 
case. 

This  catarrhal  form  of  garget  is  similar 
to  a  cold  in  the  head,  while  the  serious 
form  is  like  bronchitis  and  the  most  se¬ 
rious  form  is  similar  to  pneumonia  in  its. 


effects  upon  the  structure  attacked.  The 
simple  form  may  be  induced  by  prolonged 
excessive  feeding  of  a  protein-rich  ration, 
chill,  bruising,  lying  upon  a  concrete 
floor  or  cold,  wet,  frozen  ground,  incom¬ 
plete,  rough  or  irregular  milking,  change 
of  milkers,  coming  in  heat,  weaning  of  a 
calf,  chasing  by  a  dog,  standing  in  cold 
or  stagnant  water,  etc.  These  causes 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  removed  or 
avoided. 

The  severe  or  destructive  forms  are 
caused  by  pus-producing  germs  (strep¬ 
tococci)  invading  the  udder.  When  at¬ 
tacked,  the  quarter  affected  becomes  in¬ 
tensely  swollen,  hot,  red  and  painful  and 


the  milk  at  first  becomes  clotted,  then  it 
may  appear  whey-like  and  contain  curds 
or  blood  and  eventually  pus.  An  abscess 
may  form  in  the  quarter  and  rupture  into 
the  milk  tubes  or  cistern,  or  possibly 
break  through  the  skin  and  discharge  ex¬ 
ternally.  When  the  latter  form  of  abscess 
occurs  the  quarter  may  not  be  permanent¬ 
ly  injured;  otherwise  it  may  lose  its  func¬ 
tion  of  sound  milk  secretion  and  “dry 
off”  or  become  enlarged,  hard,  or  full  of 
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tumors.  That  latter  form  of  the  disease 
usually  proves  incurable,  but  a  qualified 
veterinarian  possibly  may  do  some  good 
by  giving  hypodermic  treatment  with  a 
biologic  antagonistic  to  the  disease. 

Properly  treated,  the  catarrhal  form  of 
the  disease  may  respond  satisfactorily  to 
treatment.  Immediately  isolate  the  cow 
when  slime  is  found  in  her  milk,  or  when 
any  symptoms  of  garget  appear,  and  keep 
her  separate  until  perfectly  recovered.  At 
times  of  attack  give  her  one-half  ounce 
each  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root 
twice  daily  in  any  way  found  convenient. 
Also  strip  the  affected  quarter  or  quar¬ 
ters  clean  once  an  hour  during  the  day 
and  in  the  evening  rub  into  it  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  carbolized  oil,  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  compound  soap  liniment. 
A  calf  may  be  allowed  to  nurse  the  unaf¬ 
fected  quarters,  or  the  milk  from  them 
may  be  fed  to  pigs  or  poultry.  In  a  se¬ 
vere  case,  when  the  udder  is  swollen,  hot 
and  sore,  strip  it  clean  several  times 
daily  and  bathe  it  persistently  with  hot 
water  containing  at  least  four  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  per  gallon  and  twice  daily 
rub  in  some  iodex  or  iodine  ointment.  In¬ 
ternally  give  the  cow  twice  daily  for  five 
consecutive  days  a  week  one  teaspoon  of 
formaldehyde  solution  in  one  quart  of 
milk  and  repeat  the  treatment  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Destroy  the  abnormal  milk. 
Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stall  vacated  by  the  cow,  and  include  the 
floor  and  gutter.  If  full  recovery  does 
not  occur  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher. 

A.  S.  A. 


Goats  for  Clearing  Land 

We  have  about  50  acres  of  high,  dry, 
not  rocky  land  which  we  wish  to  clear 
for  cow  pasture.  The  growth  consists  of 
pine,  oak,  gray  birch,  some  maple  and 
.sweet  fern.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  use  of  goats  for  clearing  such 
land  for  cow  pasture?  How  many  goats 
are  required  per  acre  for  a  satisfactory 
performance?  How  long  would  it  take  to 
get  the  land  cleared?  Do  they  require 
Winter  shelter  or  additional  feeding? 
Massachusetts.  R.  c.  k. 

Goats  of  all  breeds  require  high?  dry 
land,  and  will  not  do  their  best  on  low 
ground ;  they  are  like  slice])  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

They  are  browsers,  and  not  grazers  by 
nature  although  they  eat  grass  when 
their  favorite  food  is  not  supplied.  As 
land  cleaners  the  goat  ranks  ahead  of  all 
other  animals  and  will  do  a  good  job  and 
do  it  thoroughly,  hut  there  are  things 
that  cannot  he  overlooked.  A  good  wire 
fence  of  the  eight-strand  type,  set  close 
to  the  ground  so  that  they  cannot  crawl 
under,  is  needed.  The  usual  farm  fence 
that  will  hold  sheep  is  correct  for  the 
goat,  but  it  must  be  properly  erected ;  no 
rocks  can  be  close  to  the  fence  lest  the 
goats  jump  on  these  and  then  go  over. 
This  is  important. 

Goats  eat  a  greater  variety  of  brush 
than  do  sheep,  but  they  will  not  eat  pine 
or  other  firs  except  to  nibble  at  the  buds 
when  other  browse  is  not  available.  They 
will,  however,  eat  all  kinds  of  hardwood, 
even  to  tag  alders  and  wire  brush  though 
their  preference  is  that  of  other  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  goats  re¬ 
quired  per  acre  for  your  purpose.  This 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  brush 
in  the  enclosure.  Your  pasture  may  be 
thickly  wooded,  or  it  may  be  of  only  a 
scanty  growth.  It  is  best  to  divide  the 
field  into  two  or  more  lots,  and  then  turn 
in  the  goats.  After  one  field  is  cropped 
low,  turn  them  to  the  next  field  where 
they  can  get  better  picking.  You  cannot 
starve  these  animals  and  keep  them  in 
good  condition  and  you  should  not  let 
them  run  down  by  compelling  them  to 
stay  too  long  in  a  given  field. 

It  takes  about  two  seasons  thoroughly 
to  kill  out  brush,  as  the  roots  start  the 
following  year  even  though  the  small 
trees  have  been  barked  by  the  goats  as 
high  up  as  the  animals  can  reach. 

They  will  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and 
reach  their  length  to  get  at  the  green 
leaves  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  stand  on 
each  others  hacks,  or  on  pointed  rocks  to 
satisfy  their  appetites.  A  wise  old  doe 
will  often  stand  astride  a  tall  bush  and 
hold  it  down,  while  the  other  members  of 
the  herd  crop  all  the  green  that  is  on  it. 

Goats  require  Winter  feeding  in  any 
section  where  snows  abound  and  must 
have  shelter  and  some  grain  at  this 
period.  They  are  hardy  and  will  stand 


Jersey  cow  Design's  Martina  816252  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Goto  National  Jersey 
Shoiv,  1934.  R.  of  M.  Record  539,07  lbs.  fat,  9,787  lbs.  milk,  owned  by  Leon  Falk, 

Jr.,  Falkland's  Farm,  Schellsburg,  Fa. 


Imp.  Sybil’s  Star  Gamboge  332615,  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Bull  National  Jersey 
Show,  1934.  Owned  by  Leon  Falk  Jr.,  Schellsburg,  Pa. 


Sfocktvells  April  Pogis  of  IIP.  694544.  owned  by  Alva  B.  Johnson.  High  Pastures. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  is  the  present  V.  S.  Champion  Jersey  Cow  for  production  of  baiter- 
fat,  tvith  a  365 -day  record  of  1,218.48  lbs.  ft,  17,880  lbs.  milk. 
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SWINE  \ 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross  ,  6-8  weeks . $2.50 

Chester- Berkshire  Cross  )  8-10  weeks . $2.75 

Duroc-Poland  Cross  )  1 0- 1 2  weeks . $3.00 

Shortnose- Yorkshire  Cross  v  12-14  weeks . $3.50 

Several  White  Mulefoot  Boars,  3  months  old  $10  each. 
Bunch  of  White  Sow  Pigs  (Mulefoot-Yorkshire  Cross). 
3  months  old  at  $5,  $5.50.  $6  each.  Shortnose,  short 
leg,  rugged.  Shoats  $5.50,  $6,  $7,  $8.  Gilts  all  ages 
and  prices. 

BOARS  1  $10.50,  $12.50,  $15,  $18,  $20 

IMMEDIATE  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6  ,  $7.  $8 

SERVICE  [  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
•  f  Chester-Berkshire  Cross 
YOUNGER  l  Duroc-Poland  Cross 

BOARS  J  Fancy-Hampshire  Cross 

Millions  of  pregnant  sows  have  been  destroyed.  Breed 
yours.  It’s  ttie  chance  of  your  life.  Add  35c  each 
Serum-Virus  Treatment.  It  protects  your  investment. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding, 
stock  reasonably  priced. 

Transfer  for  registration  furnished. 

AYRIAWN  FARMS  -  -  Hot  liesda,  1M<1. 

f|  REG*  Cli/lilC  All  ages  for  sale.  F*  M.  Putting 

U ROC  O  if  1 11 1  ton  A;  8 on,  Selplo  Center,N.  Y . 

f|  1  p  Pure  bred,  pedigreed  pigs  S7.S0  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pail’s  $  1 6.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

|  ,\  SHEEP 

■jr  ROQUOIS  SHROPSHIRFS  are  supreme  at 
-A_  America’s  leading  shows.  Offering  sheep  possessed 
of  these  improving  bloodlines  at  reasonable  prices — 
big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 
Also  Ayrshire  bull  calves  bred  for  high  production. 
IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  X.  Y. 

Purebred  Rambouillet  ^e^bsYJZ^^ 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

UFO.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Priced  to  sell  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Wilson,  Now  York 

|  FERRETS 

WHITE  OR  BROWN  FERRETS,  all  sizes,  bred  from 
best  quality  limiting  stock.  Satisfaction  and  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Shipments  C.O.D.  Females  $3.00, 
Males  $2.50,  Pair  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
lots.  L.  L.  MACKEY,  PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO. 

2,000  Ferrets 

They  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  and  drive  rabbits 
from  burrows.  Send  for  book  on  care  and  working  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

CEDDCTC  for  killing  rats,  hunting  other  game. 
A  LTViVL  I  D  Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  ratters,  $3  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  W.  A.  PECK,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO. 

FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  .$*2.00;  Females,  $2. 50:  Pairs,  $1.00:  Ratters,  *3.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMENDINGER,  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 

rrnnrTP  Females.  S2.50;  Males.  S2.00;  Pair,  $4.00. 
rCfinC  1  0  Yearling  females,  special  ratters,  S3. OO.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  C.  F.  CROW  -  New  London,  Ohio 

■  -  ■  F RR FTS— SPECI AT.  HUNTERS— Males.  S2.00; 
female  -.  $2.50;  pairs,  S4.O0.  Also  Genuine  Black 
Raccoon.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 

r  ERRETS— Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
r  Catalog  10c.  DONALD  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 

|  DOGS 

r*  1  UK  1  /II  2  years  old,  registered 

Red  Male  Chow  House  $25 

F.  J.  CHAMPLIN  -  -  -  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

pOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — long  ears,  nice  coats. 
U  Xmas,  gifts  for  hoys  or  girls.  Prices  low. 

O.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN  VERMONT 

roll  SALE— Two  Registered  St.  IJernard  male  and 
m  female,  two  and  three  years  old,  S75.00  for  the 
two.  SAMUEL  FENNER  -  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y* 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  tenm\™TCne. fov  11 

George  A.  Greenwood,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 

K  MAS  PUPPIES  dandy  wire  haired  Fox  terriers 
A  males  $12.50  two  months  old  great  pets  for  children. 

O.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

p  J*  J  Wire  Haired  Foxterriers  and  Airedale 

I  cUlgrccU  puppies — unexcelled  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mifflin  Lakes  Kennels,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

St.  Bernard  Christmas  Puppies  Peg,!s°tefed,r$26  unP^ 

EDWARD  G  CARLSON,  15  Winter  Street,  Woburn,  Mabs. 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  3  months 
old.  $25  up.  IRVIN  DENNIS,  COLUMBIA.  N.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s#,,S^&7iEr" 

PHI  I  IF  PUPPIES  tIie  kilul  everyone  wants.  SHERMAN 
UULL1L  I  UI  I  lLO  HO»l)IN  &  SON  -  Mansfield.  Ohio 

pollle  Pups — beauties  males  $8  females  $4.  Ideal 
•Xmas  gift.  OSCAR  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

p  11*  Both  white  and  colored,  also  hunting  bea- 

LulIlcS  gieg.  Railway  View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

ftfll  1  IP  Dll  DC  SS.OO  male  —  S2.00  females. 

l/ULLIL  ruro  MAIDIEG.  PUTNAM,  Grafton,  Mass. 

IJreat  Dane  Puppies  pedigreed,  reasonable.  Make  ideal 
U  gifts.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  AM.  BULL  TERRIER  PITPS- Female 
D  spayed. ‘‘Square  deal.”  HOWARD  IIURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

¥  KISH  WATER  SPANIEL  PUPS  lor  Christmas. 
*  MRS.  CHARLES  G00DN0W.  South  Sudbury,  Maas. 

HORSES 

BLACK  PERCHER0N  STALLION  Was 

Coming  s  yr.  old  dark  grey  Perclieron  Stallion _  225 

Coming  yearling  dark  grey  Perclieron  Stallion...  ISO 

Nice  grade  6  yr.  old  Mare. . .  200 

Matched  grade  sisters,  coming  3  and  4  .  350 

VERNON  LAFLER  R.  D.  1  M 1 DDLES EX,  N.  Y  . 

FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  tale; 

heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks  and  cheap  horses:  also 
Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton,  Iowa. 

PONIES 

FOR  QAI  F  bead  Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

l  lv  call  Prices  reasonable. 

ALBERT  A.  AG0R,  MAH0PAC,  NEW  YORK 

j  .\  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation's  Leading  Competition. 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  best 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  commer¬ 
cial  unregistered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given. 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  County)  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  feTotXEb?f^ngban5 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  gent  on  request 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  WORTON,  MO. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


plenty  of  cold,  even  the  Nubian  breed 
which  is  a  native  (originally)  of  the  hot 
countries.  They  must  receive  a  dry  place 
to  bed  in  and.  when  in  the  fields,  prefer 
a  flat  rock  or  the  highest  point  to  any 
other  bed. 

Like  all  farm  animals  goats  have 
found  a  ready  market,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  tell  you  at  this  time  there  is 
really  much  demand  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  there  on  the  average 
farm  today  that  there  is  much  demand 
for?  I  have  been  waiting  some  time  for 
a  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  goats  are 
as  good  a  bet  as  any,  and  better  than 
many.  willet  randaix. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Soil  Fertility  in  the  Milk 
Crop 

A.  E.  Perkins,  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
gives  the  following  figures  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  removed  from  the  farm  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  sale  of  milk. 

Milk  contains  approximately  .75  per 
cent  of  ash  or  mineral  matter.  About  25 
per  cent  of  this  ash  is  potash  (KaO)  ; 
about  24  per  cent  is  phosphoric  acid  an¬ 
hydride  (P203)  ;  and  about  20  per  cent 
is  lime  or  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  The 
other  minerals  present  in  milk  ash  are 
probably  not  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  soil  fertility.  Milk  of  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  content  also  contains  about 
3.1  per  cent  of  protein,  15%  per  cent  of 
which  is  nitrogen. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  each 
qaurt  of  average  milk  weighing  2.15  lbs. 
contains  .004  lb.  of  potash,  .0039  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  .0032  lb.  of  lime,  and 
.0105  lb.  of  nitrogen.  Thus  1.000  quarts, 
or  2,150  lbs.  of  milk  will  remove  the 
eqivalent  of  100  lbs.  of  a  10-4-4  fertilizer. 
In  other  words,  approximately  5  lbs.  of 
10-4-4  fertilizer  should  be  purchased  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  that  is 
sold.  The  sale  of  10  gallons  of  milk  daily 
for  one  year  would  require  the  purchase 
and  application  of  about  1,600  lbs.  of 
such  a  fertilizer  if  “mining”  the  soil  is  to 
be  avoided.  Often,  however,  a  portion  of 
this  fertility  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
purchased  "feeds. 

In  the  case  of  5  per  cent  milk,  5.5  lbs. 
of  a  12-4-4  fertilizer  would  be  needed  to 
replace  each  100  lbs.  of  milk  sold,  because 
as  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  increases 
the  accompanying  increase  in  nitrogen  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  ingredients. 

Skim-milk  contains,  on  the  average, 
about  4  per  cent  more  of  each  of  these 
materials  than  does  the  corresponding 
whole  milk  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  fertility  loss  is  avoided  if  only  cream 
or  butter  is  sold  and  the  skim-milk  is  fed 
on  the  farm. 

Sufficient  lime  will  likely  be  included 
incidentally  along  with  the  other  fertiliz¬ 
ing  ingredients  to  replace  that  sold  in  the 
milk.  Replacing  these  fertility  losses  cer¬ 
tainly  constitutes  a  legitimate  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
cost  of  milk  production. 


“A  moth  leads  an  awful  life.”  “How 
come?”  “He  spends  the  Summer  in  a  fur 
coat  and  the  Winter  in  a  bathing  suit.” — 
Guide  to  Nature. 


1  •*• 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

Jerseys  Are  Profit  Cows! 

Economical  producers  of  richest  milk.  Pro¬ 
lific,  adaptable,  popular,  beautiful. 
Literature,  pictures  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SELL  IN  THE  56TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  12.  1934 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•'Where  hundreds  of  buyers  have  bought  with 
satisfaction.” 

65  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 
12  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 

All  young,  free  from  blemishes.  Accredited  for  T.  B. 
and  mostly  blood-tested  to  go  anywhere.  It  will 
pay  you  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  buy  at  this 
sale — truckman  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr..  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

POR  sale 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  (4)  Pure  Bred  Bulls  from  A.  R.  Tested  Bams, 
High  Test.  Excellent  Type  and  Well  Grown.  Fit  for 
Heavy  Service.  Apply— C.  QUINN,  Dairy  Manager 
LINCOLN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOI. 
Lincolmlale,  .  New  York 


10  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — ready  for  s 
vicft  from  dams  with  production  records  up  to  S' 

Va.nHu  fa,4j  svl  a,t„  y°ur.  Price  in  the  56th  si 
Lath  die,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  December  12  th.  , 
credited  and  blood  tested.  You  will  buy  cheaper  tl 
>ou  can  privately.  See  the  animals,  make  compariso 
talk  with  the  breeders.  Tlio  sales  manager.  R.  Aus 
Backus.  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  will  gladly  give  you  more  deta 


A  new  kind  of 

report  on 


WE 


E  are  surely  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  experience  in  marketing  CREAMATINE  because  we 
keep  receiving  more  and  more  reports  from  dairymen 
feeding  CREAMATINE  who  are  getting  increased 
butterfat,  more  milk  and  more  profit.  But  now  we  have  a 
different  kind  of  report  —  a  competitor  objects  to  our 
advertising — says  it’s  “all  bunk.” 

Well,  I’m  sorry  he  feels  that  way  for  it  shows  he  just 
can’t  comprehend  it  all.  He  ought  to  get  the  real  facts 
and  my  advice  to  him,  just  like  it  is  to  you,  is — find  out 
from  your  herd  of  cows. 

Cows  aren’t  prejudiced.  They  aren’t  afraid  of  losing 
business  or  anything  else.  They  just  give  you  the  honest- 
to-goodness  facts.  If  you  want  the  facts  and  more  profit, 
get  some  CREAMATINE  and  feed  it  for  90  days.  Feed 
it  the  way  it  tells  on  the  tag.  At  the  end  of  90  days  it’s 
a  ten-to-one  bet  you  will  have  proof  that  what  we  tell 
you  about  CREAMATINE  is  a  fact. 

For  more  than  25  years  I’ve  had  a  hand  in  a  good  many 
things  that  have  helped  feeders  make  more  money,  but 
I  believe  CREAMATINE  is  the  biggest  of  all.  It  will  put 
the  most  money  in  the  pockets  of  dairymen.  That’s  why 
I’m  urging  you  to  try  the  90-day  feeding  test. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CREAMATINE  yet,  you  let 
me  know.  I  will  see  that  you  get  it.  At  least,  let  me  send 
you  some  reports  of  results  by  feeders  of  CREAMATINE. 


President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 


WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


_ 
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AN  UNUSUAL  JERSEY  BULL  OFFERING 

With  Exceptional  Blood  Lines  for  Both  Type  and  Production 

SUCCESSOR’S  JEST  285934 

ciipf'cccriD  Junior  herd  sire  Cranberry  Run  Farm, 

SULLtbSUK  Youngst-own,  Ohio.  Silver  medal  bull. 

four  silver  medal  daughters.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  bull.  Canfield,  O.,  Fair.  1929. 


ALPHA’S  SYBIL  BOY 

359811 

Dropped  Aug.  19.  1933. 
solid  color.  Third  prize 
Sr.  calf  Western  Md. 
Parish  Show,  1934. 


r  SHADY  SYBIL’S 

326850 

1st  over  state  10  ent.  Md. 
State  Fair.  1931.  2nd  prize  2-yr.- 
old  Md.  State  Fair,  1932.  1st 
prize  2-yr.-old,  Sr.  &  Gr.  Cham¬ 
pion  Ya.  State  Fair,  1932. 
prize  N.  C.  State  Fair,  193; 

TORMENTOR’S  ALPHA  of  F 
866074 

Gold  and  silver  medal  cow. 

Champion  producing  Sr.  3-yr.-old 
in  state  of  Md.,  1933.  R.  M. — 
Milk  Fat  Age  Class  Duvs 

13,821  644  3-9  AAA  305 


TORMENTOR'S  ALPHA  of  F.  609679 

Champion  Jr.  2-yr.  -old  of  state  of  Ya., 

1926.  National  Champion  Jr.  3-yr.-old. 

1927.  R.  M.— 

Milk  Fat  Age  Class  Days 

9,277  565  2-1  AA  365  Silver 

...  13.628  726  3-3  AA  365  Gold 

we  have  several  other  young  bulls  out  of  register  of  merit  ci  n  ff'  W*>ls  ,one  ^9es  uot  requirements 

further  information  and  complete  pedigree  upon  request.  Our  prices  for  buul  oTservfcelhle  age  ate  $250^1  u°pU 

AYRLAVVN  FARMS  BETHESDA  MARYLAND 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many  of  the  fine  young  bulls  we  have 


R.  M.— 


SHADY  SYBIL  726342 


1st 

Milk 

Fat 

Age 

Class 

Days 

7.352 

427 

2-3 

AAA 

282 

Silver 

4th 

9,223 

53.5 

3-4 

AAA 

305 

Silver 

10,074 

576 

5-6 

AA 

365 

AYRSHIRES 


7o°0,V0 


St  -- 
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AYRSHIRES 

Build  your  herd  in  BUTTERFAT  and  MILK.  For 
25  years  the  choicest  blood  lines  and  the  finest  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  maintained  in  our  herd — Ayrshires 
lead  in  producing  SOFT-CURD  milk  (1%  butterfat). 
Present  Sires:  CACAP0N  LETO  19th,  son  of  Leto 
14560.  five  generations  of  outstanding  A-l  records. 
ULYSSES’  MAN  0’  WAR,  son  of  Pineliurst  Ulysses 
45185.  KING  JAMES  OF  LONG  MEADOWS,  son  of 
King  James  Exchange.  Dam  produced  11.068  lbs. 
— 415.98  fat  at  6  yrs.  of  age.  Heifer  and  bull  calves, 
$25  to  $50.  Price  cooperation  for  foundation  herd.  H.  P. 
Phlnney.  Mgr.,  A  Kammire  Farm.  Allegany.  New  York 


SILO  SALES  OPENING 

There  is  an  opening  in  a  good  many  communities  for 
a  man  to  sell  Harder  Silos.  If  you  think  you  can  sell 
one  or  more  Silos  this  coming  year,  write  us  at  once 
for  agency  proposition. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


We  now  have  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling,  Strathglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Spring*,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

From  Clean  Tested  Herd.  Born  Oct.  22,  1934.  Sire 
Chedco  St.  George  174462.  Dam  Steele's  Hill  Vic¬ 
toria  296215.  St.  George  is  a  fine  type  May  Rose 
urea  bull.  Victoria,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  cows 
we  have  giving  close  to  9,000  lbs.  on  first  calf.  Two 
milkings  a  day.  At  Farmer’s  price. 

MOOSE  HILL  FARM _ - _ SHARON,  MASS. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  servieeaole  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Saiithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herds  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
.  correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

When  looking  for  Guernseys,  communicate  with  the 
official  New  York  State  Guernsey  Association — 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

!  LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Farmers  price.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  bom 
March  and  April  1934.  Price  $100.00  each. 

I  7.  GOATS  7.  I 


Mil  K  fiflATC  b°es  with  kids,  some  coming  fresh 
U|,ln  wwtt  I  v  soon;  also  six  Young  Bucks  very 
cheap.  WM.  JURGENSON  •  Freehold,  N.  V. 
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10  Bags  of  BUFFALO 

(like  this  one) 

is  all  the  feed  you  have  to 
buy  (if  you’ve  got  home¬ 
grown  grains)  to  make  a 
ton  of  ration — Vi  Buffalo,  Vi 
homegrown  corn  and  oats. 
This  ration,  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  hay  and  silage, 
will  produce  6000  pounds  or 
more,  of  milk.  This  is  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding.  It  is  the 
way  many  a  wise  dairyman  will  feed  this  Winter. 

Buffalo’s  high  content  of  CORN  GLUTEN 
and  CORN  SOLUBLES,  and  its  RIGHT  CON¬ 
SISTENCY,  are  what  make  BUFFALO  show 
results  in  the  milk  pail.  Be  sure  to  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  gluten  feed  with  these  all-important 
qualities.  Ask  for 

BUFFALO  STANDARD  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.  New  York  &  Chicago 


i  ST  MHfiMUH  2.0^ 

•ftsue  n*mi»  &s. 

COBH  SUITES  Ft*9 


25 %  Protein 
Guaranteed 


CHRISTMAS 

Subscription  Special 

DECEMBER  ONLY 
$1.00  Will  Pay  For 

Your  Choice  of  the  following  offers 

No.  1 — One  New  or  Renewal  Subscription  for  3  Years 
No.  2 — Three  Subscriptions  For  ONE  YEAR  EACH 
No.  3 — Your  Own  Renewal  2  Years  and  1  New  Subscription 

for  1  Year 


Many  of  our  subscribers  have  made  it  a  custom  to  send  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  one  or  more  friends  as  Christmas  re¬ 
membrances.  It  has  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  the  Christmas 
spirit  throughout  the  year.  Each  issue  of  the  paper  acts  as  a 
reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  so  lasting  and  so 
serviceable  a  gift. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BUNK  ENCLOSED 

We  have  inserted  a  Special  Order  Blank  in  this  issue  for  your 
convenience  in  forwarding  your  order.  A  Christmas  Card  will 
be  mailed  from  this  office  announcing  your  gift  and  expressing 
your  greetings.  Even  though  your  subscription  may  not  expire 
for  some  time  it  will  pay  you  to  extend  it  while  present  low 
prices  are  in  effect. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lumps  on  Horse’s  Shoulder 

My  horse  has  a  good-sized  lump  on  the 
top  of  his  shoulder.  Until  a  few  days 
ago.  he  had  it  on  both  sides  of  his  shoul¬ 
der.  Now  it  is  on  the  one  side.  It  does 
not  seem  to  bother  him  as  I  work  and 
do  every  job  with  him.  When  I  press  it 
he  does  not  seem  to  feel  it,  and  when  I 
scratch  it  it  seems  to  do  him  good.  I 
noticed  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  he  was 
out,  that  he  used  to  scratch  himself 
against  low  trees.  Now  he  rubs  himself 
on  his  shoulders  where  he  has  the  lumps. 
He  is  nine  years  old.  J.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  part  you 
call  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  is  really 
the  withers.  That  is  the  high  part  of 
the  backbone  on  top  of  the  shoulders,  and 
just  behind  the  place  where  the  top  of  the 
collar  rests  when  in  place.  It  is  the  seat 
of  fistula  of  the  withers  and  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  bruising  on  some  object, 
or  may,  in  some  cases,  be  induced  by 
friction  and  infection  from  a  rough,  ill- 
fitting  and  dirty  collar  or  neck-pad. 

When  fully  established  a  fistula  of  the 
withers  is  characterized  by  a  chronic  dis¬ 
charge  of  pus  from  one  opening  (sinus 
or  pipe)  in  a  large  swelling  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  withers  or  directly  on 
top  of  the  part.  In  a  beginning  case  a 
large  swelling  forms  and  in  time  softens 


If  you  do  not  find  by  manipulation  of 
the  part  that  a  fibroid  tumor  has  formed 
and  decide  that  pus  is  gathering  deep 
down  in  the  tissues  the  application  of  a 
blister,  after  clipping  the  hair  from  the 
swelling,  will  help  to  bring  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face  so  that  it  may  be  liberated  by  lanc¬ 
ing.  For  the  purpose  rub  in  for  15 
minutes  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  bi- 
niodide  of  mercury  and  powdered  cau- 
tharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard;  then 
apply  more  of  the  salve  to  the  blistered 
surface.  Keep  the  horse  tied  so  short 
in  a  stall  for  48  hours  that  he  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  lie  down  or  rub  the  blistered  part, 
then  wash  the  blister  off  and  apply  a 
little  lard  once  daily. 

If  pus  is  found  present  before  applying 
a  blister,  or  should  it  form  after  that  has 
been  done,  have  a  qualified  veterinarian 
cast  and  tie  the  horse  or  secure  him  on  a 
veterinary  operating  table  and  put  him 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  The 
hair  should  then  be  shaved  from  the 
swelling  and  the  skin  be  cleansed,  dried 
and  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
surgeon  should  then  lay  open  each  pipe 
and  pocket,  remove  the  pus  and  cut  away 
all  diseased  tissue  and  then  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  wound.  He  will  then  pack 
the  cavities  loosely  with  a  rope  of  teased 


Photo  E wing-Galloway,  New  York. 

Sheep  on  Fall  Pasture,  Mt.  W  ashinpton,  A.  H.,  in  Distance 


at  one  or  two  points  and  these  open  and 
discharge  pus.  In  all  established  cases 
dead  or  diseased  cartilage  or  other  tissue 
deep  down  in  the  abscess  cause  the  per¬ 
sistent  formation  of  and  flow  of  pus. 
Such  tissues  have  to  be  removed  by  dis¬ 
section  to  secure  permanent  healing.  It 
may  be  that  a  fistula  of  the  withers  is 
forming  in  your  horse,  but  if  that  is  so 
the  swelling  will  gradually  become  hot 
and  sore.  Then  a  part  will  soften  so  that 
pus  may  be  felt  by  manipulating  with 
fingers,  and  after  a  while  break  through 
the  skin  unless  liberated  by  lancing. 

In  some  cases,  however,  repeated  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  part  on  a  tree  or  other  hard 
object  causes  irritation  and  sub-acute  in¬ 
flammation  without  the  formation  of  pus, 
or  causes  a  very  small  secretion  of  pus 
deep  down  in  the  tissues,  and  that  is  re- 
sorbed  or  surrounded  by  hard  fibrous 
tumor  tissue.  If  you  cannot  locate  pus 
by  feeling  with  the  fingers  and  the  lump 
is  insensitive  and  quite  hard,  we  think 
it  likely  that  a  fibroid  tumor  is  present, 
and  if  so,  you  should  have  a  veterinarian 
remove  it  by  dissection.  The  operation  is 
comparatively  simple  and,  if  done  with 
due  precautions  to  prevent  infection,  heal¬ 
ing  may  take  place  by  “first  intention,” 
which  means  quick  healing  without  for¬ 
mation  of  pus.  We  have  had  that  result 
following  the  removal  of  a  fibroid  tumor 
weighing  a  pound  or  more.  If  such  heal¬ 
ing  does  not  result,  wet  the  wound  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six 
drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  part 
of  boiled  water.  Label  the  bottle  “Poison” 
and  shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  re¬ 
move  the  scab  formed  by  applying  the  lo¬ 
tion,  as  healing  goes  on  under  it.  This 
lotion  will  also  be  found  excellent  for  the 
healing  of  all  shallow  or  superficial 
wounds,  such  as  those  caused  by  barb¬ 
wire. 


oakum,  or  with  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
pure  turpentine  and  two  parts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  or  with  any  stimulating  anti¬ 
septic  solution  he  may  prefer.  The  pack¬ 
ing  should  then  be  renewed  daily  and  a 
tag  of  the  material  allowed  to  hang  from 
the  wound  to  serve  as  a  drain  until  it 
can  no  longer  be  inserted.  Oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  should  then  be  applied  daily 
until  healing  is  complete.  A.  s.  A. 


Likes  Rambouillet  Sheep 

I  noticed  on  page  0G8  inquiry  on  stock¬ 
ing  sheep  farm ;  you  reply  in  regard  to 
the  different  breeds,  and  would  like  to  add 
my  experience  in  regard  to  the  fine  wool 
breeds.  I  have  raised  purebred  Ram¬ 
bouillet  sheep  for  about  20  years,  also 
other  breeds.  I  find  they  have  no  equal 
for  a  hardy  constitution,  long  life  and 
foraging  qualities.  Ewes  will  raise  very 
often  twin  lambs  and  shear  11  to  12  lbs. 
wool.  In  fact  my  flocks  has  several 
years  raised  nearly  150  per  cent  lambs. 

They  make  a  great  cross  with  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds.  I  sold  Rambouillet-Hamp- 
shire  cross  lambs  that  averaged  120  lbs. 
in  December.  Some  breeders  call  this 
breed  the  king  of  sheep.  They  run  con¬ 
tented  in  good  pasture  without  a  fence, 
and  are  twice  as  long  lived  as  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds.  They  are  the  largest  of  the 
fine  wool  breeds.  H.  C.  beaudsley. 

New  York. 


“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  have  had 
some  terrible  disappointments,  but  none 
stands  out  over  the  years  like  one  that 
came  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.”  “And 
what  was  it?”  “When  I  was  a  boy  I 
crawled  under  a  tent  to  see  the  circus, 
and  I  discovered  it  was  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing.” — Wall  Street  Journal. 
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STARLINE 


HARVARD,!  LL.**  ALBANY,  &.Y. 


Complete  Barn  Hardware,  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Door 
Hangers,  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Carriers, 
Tracks,  Ventilators,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Complete  plans  for  building  or  re¬ 
modeling.  Write  Dept.  R-13. 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILLi 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 


To  make  a  profit  from  live  stock  during  this 
year  of  short  crops  and  high  grain  pnces, 
you  must  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you  form¬ 
erly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  should  be  made  to  deliver  its 
full  fattening  value.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  mix  and  grind  grains,  roughage 
and  stalks  with  a  Stover  Hammer  MiU. 


Grinds  for  le: 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
35  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
Cor  neighbors. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
FfcEE  BOOKS 

That  tell  how,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations. 


Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.  X-12 


A  Papec  will  make  your  home¬ 
grown  feeds  go  further!  Handles 
small  grains,  snapped  corn,  ear 
corn  and  roughages  equally 
well  because  of  governor- 
controlled  self-feed  rolls. 

Reversible  hammers. 

Grinds  fine  or  coarse. 

No  burrs.  No  jack  shaft. 

Seven  models.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  outgrind  any  oth¬ 
er  hammer  mill  on  equal 
power.  Forfull  information 
on  margin  of  this  ad.  State  power  available.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  1012  N.Main  St.,Shortsville.N.Y. 
Also  Feed  Mixers,  Hay  Choppers,  Ensilage  Cutters 


haMMER  MILls 


Lxrmina  t lor  c\ 

TtcurljcftkY 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

TOtkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 

Eerfected  invention.  It 
as  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  th.  broken 

_  _  _  .  .  _ _ parts  together;  ae  you 

C.E. Brooke, Inventor  wou|lj  a  broken  limb.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nos  alves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
foil  information  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 


H.  C.  BROOKS.  330  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


New  Stock  at  McDonald 
Farm 

McDonald  Farm,  Cortland,  X.  Y.,  pur¬ 
chased  three  nice  cows  this  Fall  at  the 
Hilltop  Rockingham  sale  on  October  15. 
Rockingham  Royal  Lil,  which  is  a  four- 
year-old  cow  with  an  Advanced  Record 
of  11,431.6  lbs  milk,  578.4  lbs.  fat  in 
Class  G,  was  one  of  the  purchases.  She 
is  on  retest  now,  and  in  173  days  she 
has  milked  7.456.6  lbs.  milk,  335.6  lbs. 
fat  in  Class  E.  She  took  fourth  prize 
as  a  two-year-old  in  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  1933,  and  second  prize 
heifer  in  the  1933  National  Futurity.  She 
is  by  Rockingham  Royal  Holliston,  who 
has  eight  A.  R.  daughters  and  two  A.  R. 
sons,  and  her  dam  is  Florham  Lilac  with 
three  records  of  11.941.7  lbs.  milk.  692  lbs. 
fat  in  Class  D  ;  11.062.9  lbs.  milk,  728.1 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  B ;  and  13,911.6  lbs. 
milk,  759.2  lbs.  fat  in  Class  A. 

Another  bought  at  the  same  sale  is 
Rockingham  Royal  Lustre,  two  years  old 
March  10  this  year.  She  has  been  on 
Advanced  Record  for  62  days,  making 
2,198.7  lbs.  milk,  93.4  lbs.  fat  in  Class  G. 
She  is  a  half-sister  to  the  other  cow,  be¬ 
ing  by  Rockingham  Royal  Holliston,  and 
her  dam  is  Imported  Archer  of  Chene 
Farm.  She  has  two  records  of  10.602.8 
lbs.  milk,  479.4  lbs.  fat  in  Class  FF,  and 
11.620.2  lbs.  milk,  517.4  lbs.  fat  in  Class 
A. 

Another  cow  bought  is  Argilla  Foam 
wdio  has  an  A.  R.  of  8.725.8  lbs.  milk, 
482.4  lbs.  fat  in  Class  E  on  test  327  days. 
She  is  of  Dolly's  Foremost  of  High  Rock, 
one  of  the  great  bulls  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  today,  he  having  24  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  A.  It.  son.  This  cow’s  dam 
is  Argilla  Mayoming  with  an  A.  R.  record 
of  9,667.6  lbs.  milk.  551.9  lbs.  fat  in 
Class  E.  She  is  a  full  sister  to  a  cow 
in  the  herd,  Argilla  Foaming,  and  the  two 
look  very  much  alike,  there  being  less 
than  a  year's  difference  in  their  age. 

By  exchange  of  bulls  with  Emmadine 
Farm.  McDonald  Farm  gets  Foremost 
Prediction,  by  Foremost  Bell  Buoy.  Fore¬ 
most  Bell  Buoy  is  by  the  foundation  sire 
at  Emmadine.  Langwater  Foremost,  and 
the  dam  is  Bell  Buoy's  Violet  of  City 
View  which  holds  the  world's  record  for 
all  cows  of  all  breeds  of  17,235  lbs.  milk, 
959  lbs.  fat  at  over  12 y2  years  of  age. 
This  record  was  made  after  she  was  124/4 
years  old.  The  young  bull's  dam  is 
Valor's  Faithful,  which  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  record  of  over  14,000  lbs.  milk. 
755  lbs.  fat  in  Class  G.  having  started 
this  record  at  less  than  2%  years  of  age. 
Valor's  Faithful  is  by  Langwater  Valor, 
and  her  dam-  is  Mixter  Faithful.  She 
has  a  record  of  12,602  lbs.  milk,  745  lbs. 
fat  iu  Class  FF,  which  was  a  world's 
record  when  made.  She  is  still  living  at 
16  years  of  age,  and  is  safe  with  calf  at 
the  present  time. 

A  two-story  barn  (Jamesway  construc¬ 
tion)  has  just  been  erected  on  McDon¬ 
ald  Farm.  It  contains  hay  loft  40x112 
I  feet,  45  feet  high.  A  concrete  floor  covers 
the  entire  ground  area.  There  are  tie 
stalls  for  36  cows  and  six  watering  stalls. 


N.  Y.  State  4-H  Clubs  at 
Chicago  International 

Katherine  Sheldon,  Oneonta.  Otsego 
County,  and  Thomas  Rabat,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Broome  County,  will  attend  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Congress  and  exhibit  of 
livestock  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Chicago.  Ill.,  Dec.  1-8.  II. 
A.  Willman,  Junior  Livestock  Specialist, 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  during 
the  past  three  years  our  International  4- 
II  livestock  winnings  have  included  the 
champion  Chester  White  barrow,  reserve 
j  champion  barrow  with  all  breeds  compet- 
jing,  champion  Berkshire;  second  prize 
Poland  China  and  sixth  with  all  breeds 
competing;  and  two  champion  pens  of 
lambs. 

Katherine  Sheldon  will  exhibit  her 
1934  New  York  State  Fair  and  Eastern 
States  Exposition  4-H  champion  pen  of 
market  lambs  and  Thomas  Rabat  will 
show  his  State  Fair  4-H  champion  Ches¬ 
ter  White  market  hog. 

These  exhibitors  have  been  working 
diligently  all  year  for  this  trip  and  have 
handled  their  work  in  a  true  4-H  way. 
The  Iroquois  Farms,  of  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y„  breeders  of  Shropshire  sheep,  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Rochester  Packing  Company,  of 
which  Frank  M.  Tobin  is  president,  have 
contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
New  Y'ork  exhibitors  in  the  International 
Junior  Feeding  Contest. 

The  New  York  4-11  sheep  and  swine 
projects  are  of  a  high  order  and  boys  and 
girls  engaged  in  this  work  are  gaining 
much  needed  practical  information  in 
buying,  feeding,  showing  and  marketing 
meat  animals.  These  projects  in  general 
are  well  suited  to  many  farm  and  home 
conditions  and  the  quick  money  turn  over 
makes  these  two  projects  particularly 
interesting  and  profitable. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
Koina:  in  too  tar.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED, 
\Vo  Doz,  25c— 7  Doz,  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen’s  Supplies. 

The  Moore  Bros. Corp.,  Dept.  4 1 ,  Albany, N.V. 


“Why'  do  you  want  your  letters  re¬ 
turned?”  asked  the  girl  who  had  broken 
the  engagement.  “Are  you  afraid  that 
I'll  take  them  to  court?”  “No,”  sighed 
the  young  man,  “but  I  paid  to  have  those 
letters  written  by  an  expert,  and  I  may 
use  them  again  some  day.” — Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


You  Are  Tempted 

TO  CUT  DAIRY  RATIONS 


Study  This  Chart  .  .  • 


FULL 
RATION 


FEED  FOR 

MILK 


FEED 

REQUIRED 

FOR 

MAINTENANC 


% 

RATION 


THESE 

PLUS  VALUES  OF 
IODIZED  FEEDS 
CAN  BE  YOURS 

1  More  Milk 

2  Less  Feed 

3  Less  Breeding 
Troubles  . 

4  Healthier/ 
stronger  calves 

*Name  upon  request 


For  greater  profits  buy 
your  feeds  from  Dealers 
tvho  display  this  Sign. 
You  will  find  Iodized 
Feeds  both  protective  and 
productive. 


ylODI  HE* 
CONTENT 
^LPPROVEm 


.  WE  SELL 
\  FEEDS 

c|  THAT  BEAR  THIS 


IODINE 


%  Rations  Prove  False  Economy 
—  Give  50%  Less  Milk  Production 

COWS  on  full  rations,  states  a  well  known 
nutritional  authority,*  ”...  producing  about 
1  pound  of  butterfat  daily  will  use  about  half 
their  feed  for  body  maintenance.  The  remainder 
is  available  for  milk  production.  When  fed  a 
three-quarter  ration  a  cow  can  use  only  approx¬ 
imately  Ys  of  her  feed  for  producing  milk.” 

So  if  you  are  tempted  to  cut  dairy  rations  — 
don’t.  It’s  false  economy.  Remember  you  get 
approximately  50%  less  milk  by  cutting  your 
feed  25%. 

The  Real  Ansiver  to  Lotver  Costs  is  Good 
Cows ,  Iodised  Feeds ,  and  Full  Rations 

Moreover,  in  37  tests  among  Wisconsin  herds,  under 
identical  conditions,  those  fed  Iodine  produced  4.6% 
more  milk  than  those  without  Iodine.  The  Iodine  put 
to  work  the  valuable  milk-making  minerals  and  pro¬ 
teins  by  increasing  digestion  and  assimilation. 

Today,  dairymen  need  the  benefits  of  Iodine  feeding 
more  than  ever.  Recommended  by  leading 
nutritional  authorities.  Sold  by  over  200  feed 
manufacturers  and  their  many  dealers.  Buy 
Iodized  Feeds  bearing  the  Iodine  Seal  of  Ap¬ 
proval.  Mail  a  postcard  for  free,  instructive 
booklet  today. 


SEAL 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EVERY  FARM  SHOULD  HAVE 

nur  A  good  clipping  machine 
Uli  L  for  cows,  horses,  mules 


Clip  cows  right  now  for  more  milk, 
clean  milk,  better  milk.  Hand- 
power  machine,  §12.50.  Stewart 
electric  Clipmaster  with  powerful 
motor  inside  the  handle.  Fast — 
easy-to-use.  20  ft.  cord  and  plug. 
OnlyS15.  At  your  dealer’s  or 
send  $1.  Pay  balance  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Send  for  free  Stewart 
catalog  of  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Co.,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd., 
Chicago.  Ill.  45  Years  Making 
Quality  Products. 


$1500 


StewarT 

ELECTRIC 

CLIPMASTER 

With  Universal  Motor 


ifcPinjeMattowe/. itxMt 


Walsh  values  for  1935  great¬ 
er  than  ever.  FREE  HAR¬ 
NESS  Bock  shows  NEW, 
improved  models  .  .  LOW¬ 
EST  PRICES..  Lightest 
Lynite  Aluminum  Hames  .  . 
Biggest  HARNESS  BAR- 
GAINS  ever  offered.  30  Days 
Trial.  Helpful  Terms.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  today. 


HARNESS  COMPANY 

Milwoukee.Wis; 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit.  You  receive  hj  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary 
Free  selling-  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests  you.  write  Quick.  SOLAR 
PRODUCT^Cm^eg^^6^Cleve^nd^hi^^^>><^^ 


WHAT5  THE 
MATTER 
OLD  GIRL. 

ON  A 
’  DIET? 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 
will  do  wonders  for  your 
sluggish,  non-eating,  out- 
of-condition  cows.  Stock 
Tonic  stimulates  the  ap¬ 
petite,  helps  with  diges¬ 
tion,  peps  up  elimination, 
and  supplies  minerals. 

Twenty -five  Research 
Farm  cows  getting  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  ate  291 
pounds  more  feed  per  cow 
and  gave  1966  pounds 
more  milk  per  cow  than 
twenty-five  like  cows 
without  Tonic.  Try  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  on  your 
cows.  See  for  yourself. 


NOT  HUNGRY. 

I  AM  CLOGGED 
UP  AND  OUT  OF 
SHAPE.  WISH  I 
HAD  SOME  fp 

Dr.HE  ssizB 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 


COW  CONDITIONER 
AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
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Giving  Aladdin 

i^rLamps 

Certainly  Does 


Job 


7/ 


StujA-  Santa  C£au% 

WiEI  Solve 


Aladdi 

Your  Christmas  / 
Problem,  too  ' 

F  YOU  WANT  to  make  this  Chrismas  one  long 
to  be  remembered ,  make  it  an  Aladdin  Christmas. 
Present  your  family  with  one  or  more  of  these 
remarkable  new  instant-light  Aladdins  and  make 
your  home  more  bright  and  cheerful  with  its 
wealth  of  modern  white  light.  Aladdin  light  is 
more  like  day  light  than  any  other  light  and 
yet  costs  the  least  —  so  little  in  fact  that  it  will 
actually  save  its  first  cost  in  a  few  months  over 
the  old  style  yellow  flame  lamp.  Children  operate 
it  —  it’s  so  simple  and  so  absolutely  safe.  There’s 
no  odor,  smoke,  noise  or  trouble.  A  match  and  a 
minute  is  all  it  takes  to  light  it.  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  great  amount  of  pleasure  and  happiness  you 
could  bring  to  some  friend  or  relative  who  resides  in 
the  country  by  given  them  an  Aladdin  this  Christmas. 

It  would  be  an  ever  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

Reduced  Prices  on  All  Beautiful  Shades — Glass 
Styles  of  the  Aladdin  or  Whip-o-lite 

Including  all-metal  Table,  Hang-  New  and  lower  prices  on  both 
ing.  Bracket,  Floor  as  well  as  glass  and  Exquisitely  Decorated 


Nu-Type 

Aladdin 

in 

Clear 
White, 
Green 
or  Amber 
Crystal 


Decorated  Vase  Lamps. 


aip-o-lite  Shades. 


S»«  these  Beautiful  Aladdins 
Now  at  Your  Dealers 

If  you  don’t  know  your  dealer’s 
name,  write  us  for  it  and 
illustrated  folder. 


SHADE 

AND 

TRIPOD 

EXTRA 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc.,  609  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


We  TAN  Them 
You  WEAR  Them 

Send  us  your  Horse,  Cow,  Fox,  Silver  Fox,  Coon 
Skins,  etc.  We  tan  and  make  them  into  beautiful 
fur  pieces  or  coats.  Also  wild  animal  skins  tanned 
and  made  up.  Get  our  prices.  FREE  CATALOG, 


ROCHESTER 

293  Broad  Street 


FUR 


DRESSING  CO. 

Rochester,  N. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


fiC 

I  W  Jfc  B  To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 

MANY  OTHER  PATTERNS 

Bend  fort - 

NEW 

1935-  _  I  , 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


cWALL  PAPER 


FREE  CATALOG 


PiATCHWORK  QU I LTS — Attractive  Percales,  especial¬ 
ly  selected,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  RUG  MAKING— Fancy 
Printed  Strips,  Instruction  sheet  enclosed.  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
BEACON  MILLS  -  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Bathtubs— st 9,  Basins— S4. so,  Sinktubs— $20, 
Toilets— S3. 50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices.  Cat.  FREE 

Schlossman’c,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


IT  1  n lin  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  U  K  |\|\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

A  illVillJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


UNDERWEAR 

With  the  elastic  rib  and  light,  silky  inner  lin¬ 
ing,  providing  warmth  without  weight  [and 
exceptional  comfort  next  to  the  body. 
Perfectly  tailored  and  attractively  finished. 
Unions  or  Shirts  and  Drawers.  For  Men  and 
Boys  — also  styles  for  Women. 

Insist  on  VELLASTIC 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Utica,  New  York  Anniston,  Alabama 


Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Old  Gifts 

The  lean  year  wanes  to  Christmas.  Wliat 
shall  we. 

The  pinched  ones,  we  the  empty-hand¬ 
ed  give. 

Whose  yesterdays  are  but  futility 

And  whose  tomorrows  with  the  zeal  to 
live 

Are  all  but  eaten  up?  We  may  not 
bring 

New  gifts,  the  choice  of  wealth ;  but 
we  can  take 

Some  old  gifts  from  our  earthly  garner¬ 
ing 

And  give  them  to  the  world  for  Christ's 
sweet  sake. 

For  there  are  still  upon  life’s  attic-shelf 

A  few  old  treasures  worthy  passing  on  : 

Courage  forgotten :  love  that  knows  not 
self 

But  only  others;  virtue  men  thought 
gone — 

We  yet  may  give.  If  Time's  thick  dust 
we  stir, 

We'll  find  our  gold  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh. 

— Helen  Frazee-Bower, 

in  New  York  Times. 


A  Christmas  Memory  Book 

Have  you  a  “Christmas  Memory  Book" 
to  which  to  turn  as  “first  aid’’  as  the 
holiday  season  approaches?  If  not,  re¬ 
solve  not  to  let  1935  find  you  unprepared. 
The  simplest  sort  of  note-book  will  do. 
Personally  I  devote  the  first  few  pages 
to  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  friends  to  whom  cards  go  each 
Christmas,  with  a  special  page  for  those 
whose  longer  letters  must  be  begun  well 
in  advance  of  the  busiest  of  the  holidays. 
Then  comes  a  list— yearly,  it  seems,  grow¬ 
ing  more  brief — of  those  who  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  substantial  remembrances. 
These — the  names  of  the  family  and  a 
few  intimate  friends — are  spaced  to  allow 
room  for  ample  notations,  and  even  a 
change  of  mind !  Then  there  is  a  brief 
list  of  the  neighbors  to  whom  we  enjoy 
sending  a  little  holiday  cheer  in  the  form 
of  a  few  Christmas  goodies  from  kitchen 
or  pantry. 

This  little  notebook  I  keep  in  a  handy 
desk  drawer,  so  that  when  I  come  back 
from  a  visit  to  Cousin  Mary,  while  I 
.still  remember  that,  since  a  recent  acci¬ 
dent.  her  teapot  reposes  011  a  plate.  I  can 
write  “tea  tile”  after  her  name,  and  when 
a  guest  particularly  admires  my  curtain 
tie-backs,  or  the  crocheted  edge  of  a  bath 
towel.  I  can  make  another  notation. 

When  Christmas  time  comes  I  refer  to 
last  year  to  be  sure  that  if  I’m  sending 
Cousin  Jane  cranberry  marmalade  this 
year,  it  was  mustard  pickle  or  spiced 
jelly  which  went  in  the  box  last  year — 
this,  of  course,  unlese  there  is  a  special 
preference,  like  the  friend  who  would  be 
grieved  (she  says)  if  her  box  of  home¬ 
made  mints  was  not  under  her  Christmas 
tree. 

The  card  list  I  make  up  immediately 
after  Christmas,  when  the  greetings  from 
friends  far  and  near,  which  are  the  great 
joy  of  the  Christmas  festival  to  many  of 
us,  have  just  come,  and  changes  in  ad¬ 
dresses,  etc.,  may  easily  be  noted.  No¬ 
tations  under  the  letter  headings  to  re¬ 
mind  me  of  special  things  to  be.  men¬ 
tioned  to  that  particular  person — with 
perhaps  a  reference  to  a  snapshot,  clip¬ 
ping  or  recipe  which  I  wish  to  include 
with  the  yearly  news  budget.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  a  very 
small  outlay  of  time  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  last  minute  worry,  dorothy  porter. 


Pine  Cones  and  Christmas 
Gifts 

Never,  as  long  as  you  can  get  to  the 
woods,  say  that  you  cannot  make  and 
give  gifts,  for  last  year  I  gathered  up 
gifts  by  the  dozen,  and  my  friends,  even 
some  quite  wealthy  ones,  seemed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them.  Just  sally  forth  with  a 
basket  on  your  arm,  or  a  big  bag  in  your 
car,  then  when  you  get  home,  follow 
these  directions,  and  you  and  the  children 
will  have  some  fun  that  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  for  a  long  time.  Don’t  be  very 
choosy  about  what  cones  to  pick  up,  for 
you  can  use  tiny  cones,  middle-sized  ones, 
as  well  as  the  biggest  you  can  find.  Sort 
them  out.  keep  them  under  roof,  hanging 
in  a  bag  in  the  barn  is  a  good  place,  and 
have  only  a  few  out  at  a  time  to  work 
with.  Now  take  one  of  your  largest  ones, 
wash  carefully,  drying  with  a  towel,  pull 
down  the  brackets  a  bit,  while  doing  so. 
bend  them  down  as  you  would  branches 
of  a  plant,  put  a  bit  of  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing  on  the  very  tip  of  each  bracket,  and 
stick  gumdrops  on  each  tip.  Use  every 
color  to  give  it  a  rainbow  hue.  and  be¬ 
hold.  you  have  a  sugar-plum  tree  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  everyone  from  the 
youngest  to  grandfather. 

Take  another  large  cone,  wash  and 
spread  brackets  apart  and  dry  quickly, 
then  splash  silver,  bronze  and  gold  paint 
all  over  it.  When  perfectly  dry  you 
have  a  nice  pencil  rack.  Put  a  pencil  or 
two  on  it  so  as  to  show  its  use. 

For  my  next  gift  I  used  red  tarlatan, 
and  sewed  it  into  a  bag  on  the  sewing 
machine.  When  finished  the  size  was 


18x34  in.  This  I  filled  with  pine  cones 
and  tied  with  silver  tinsel,  the  kind  that 
comes  for  Christmas  tree  use,  put  in  a 
sprig  of  holly  and  a  card,  and  sent  to  my 
friends  who  I  knew  had  fireplaces.  One 
friend  kept  her  bag  beside  the  fireplace 
until  early  Spring  before  she  burned 
them,  others  used  them  Christmas  Eve. 
but  everyone  enjoyed  them.  Green  mos¬ 
quito  netting  might  be  used  for  the  bag, 
and  tied  with  red  ribbon. 

The  tiny  cones,  silvered  or  gilded,  glued 
on  plain  white  cards,  will  make  a  unique 
gift  for  the  friend  who  is  giving  a  dinner 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36.  38  and  40- 
in,  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  3%  yds,  of 
39-in.  contrasting  for 
blouse,  collar,  cuffs 
and  bow.  Ten  cents. 


4F 


42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V*  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting,  Ten  cents. 


952  —  Exceptionally 
Attractive.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


836  —  For  Dainty 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  P4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  14  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting 
and  3!4  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents, 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


party  around  the  holiday  season.  Make 
up  a  dozen,  pack  carefully  in  a  box,  and 
send  them  early  telling  her  that  you  are 
sending  her  place  cards  for  the  party.  In 
fact  these  will  be  appreciated  any  time 
between  Thanksgiving  and  New  Years. 

Let  the  children  gild  enough  of  these 
cones  to  be  used  as  curtain  pulls  on  all 
the  windows,  as  their  part  of  the  holiday 
decorations,  and  these  also  show  up  well 
on  the  Christmas  tree,  and  if  they  do 
fall  down,  they  don't  break,  like  store 
ornaments. 

If  father  smokes  a  pipe,  ask  him  for  a 
few  pipe  cleaners,  then  take  a  small 
cone,  bend  a  cleaner  well  into  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  your  bird,  leaving  the  ends  for 
legs.  Put  the  legs  into  the  pot  of  glue, 
shake  off  glue,  then  stick  onto  a  card, 
or  smooth  hit  of  wood,  so  it  will  stand. 
Now  take  half  of  a  cleaner,  stick  into 
the  round  end  of  the  cone,  put  a  piece  of 
a  bracket  on  the  other  end  for  his  bill, 
and  your  wabbly  little  baby  stork  is  read.\ 
to  go  anywhere  with  your  Christmas 
greetings,  at  least  he  looks  ‘“merry !" 

BERTHA  S.  VASXCU. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Asthma 

Some  of  our  readers  have  requested  in¬ 
formation  on  asthma  and  hay  fever. 
While  these  two  disorders  have  much  in 
common  they  are  sufficiently  separate 
and  distinct  to  require  individual  discus¬ 
sion.  What  is  asthma?  Who  is  apt  to 
have  it  and  why?  Can  it  be  avoided? 
If  so,  how?  Is  there  any  cure  for  this 
affliction?  These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  asked. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  asthma  or 
ever  seen  a  patient  suffering  from  it 
knows  that  its  chief  symptom  is  great 
difficulty  in  breathing  normally.  At  the 
same  time  all  shortness  of  breath  cannot 
be  safely  attributed  to  asthma;  it  may 
be  caused  by  heart  trouble  or  kidney 
1  rouble.  It  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  causes.  If  it  occurs  frequent¬ 
ly  a  physician  should  be  consulted. 

Asthma  is  not  an  affliction  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  age  group:  children  as  well  as 
adults  are  frequently  victims.  Now  why 
anyone  has  asthma  is  a  question  which 
often  requires  months  of  research  work 
and  study  in  each  individual  case.  Its 
cause,  as  a  rule,  must  be  found,  before  it 
can  be  cured.  In  a  child  the  cause  is 
quite  apt  to  be  the  presence  of  enlarged 
adenoids.  Only  the  doctor  can  find  these 
overgrown  or  diseased  tissues,  and  once 
they  are  discovered  they  must  be  prompt¬ 
ly  removed.  Asthma  may  be  due  to  ton¬ 
sils  which  are  badly  infected,  to  teeth 
which  are  decayed,  or  to  constipation. 
Again,  asthma  may  be  traced  to  food 
which  is  eaten,  dust,  smoke  or  gases 
which  are  breathed  into  the  lungs;  the 
hair  from  animals  or  the  feathers  from 
birds  or  fowls ;  the  pollen  from  flowering 
plants. 

Asthma  can  be  avoided,  once  its  cause 
has  been  found,  by  removal  of  the  cause. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  your  Visiting 
Nurse  to  work  for  some  time  as  assistant 
to  a  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  an  asthma  and  hay  fever 
specialist.  Many  of  his  patients  belonged 
to  certain  households,  for  instance,  a 
father  -and  daughter,  a  mother  and  her 
two  sons,  would  all  come  in  together  for 
tests  and  treatments.  It  would  seem  as 
if  there  must  be  hereditary  tendencies  in 
many  families,  although  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
municable  or  contagious  disease. 

In  following  through  on  these  cases  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made  by  your  nurse  which 
were  simply  fascinating!  For  instance, 
a  visit  to  one  patient’s  home  revealed 
that  she  slept  on  a  pillow  stuffed  with 
rabbit  hair.  When  these  pillows  were  re¬ 
moved  from  her  bed  and  replaced  with 
cotton-filled  pillows  the  patient  enjoyed 
absolute  freedom  from  all  asthmatic  at¬ 
tacks  (unless  she  chanced  to  pass  a  rab¬ 
bit  hanging  in  the  market  place).  It  was 
found  that  a  great  many  patients  were 
sensitive  to  certain  face  powders,  and 
that  relief  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
change  to  a  new  brand  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  ingredients  to  which  the  patient 
happened  to  be  sensitive.  Others  had  to 
give  up  eating  eggs,  wearing  wool  or  rais¬ 
ing  certain  house  plants,  as  the  tests 
showed  what,  in  each  ease,  was  causing 
the  trouble.  Sensitivity  to  one  or  more 
things  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  asthma. 
Once  the  cause  has  been  found  the  cure 
may  not  prove  to  be  difficult. 

Now  perhaps  this  sounds  very  easy, 
but  it  really  is  not  for,  as  stated  above, 
it  may  take  many  months  to  find  the 
cause.  Asthma  is  a  very  expensive  dis¬ 
ease,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  too 
long,  it  may  ultimately  exact  the  highest 
price  of  all — life  itself.  It  is  therefore 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  anyone  having 
this  trouble  to  consult  a  specialist,  per¬ 
mit  him  to  make  the  necessary  tests,  and 
then  follow  his  advice  explicitly. 

Preventive  measures  include  the  rules 
of  general  hygiene :  avoidance  of  consti¬ 
pation ;  protection  from  dust,  smoke  and 
coal  gas;  plenty  of  fresh  air  night  and 
day ;  rooms  which  are  not  over-heated, 
and  freedom  from  obstructions  in  the  nose 
and  throat.  Winter  colds  and  nasal  ca¬ 
tarrh  pave  the  way  for  asthmatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

Sometimes  an  attack  will  come  on  sud¬ 
denly.  A  child  who  has  a  head  cold  may 
awaken  in  the  night  gasping  frantically 
for  breath  as  a  little  one  does  who  has 
croup.  There  may  be  wheezing  and 
whistling  sounds;  the  lips  may  turn  pur¬ 
ple.  If  such  a  thing  happens,  there  is 
just  one  thing  to  do — call  the  physician 
at  once.  In  all  likelihood  he  will  give 
the  child  an  injection  of  adrenalin  which 
will  relieve  the  attack.  Later  on  he  will 
make  a  careful  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  find  the  cause. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  It.  N. 

Small  Gifts  Where  Pennies 
Count 

The  family  medicine  chest  may  readily 
be  stocked  for  a  small  outlay  at  the  “five- 
and-ten,”  for  all  such  things  are  found 
at  these  stores ;  bandages,  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton,  adhesive  tape,  mercurochrome  or 
iodine,  vaseline  and  other  useful  articles 
of  this  type.  As  to  toilet  articles,  the 
range  is  almost  unlimited.  A  well-known 
physician  writing  a  series  of  syndicated 
articles  made  the  following  statement : 
“There  are  no  creams  or  lotions  manu¬ 
factured  that  are  able  to  do  for  one's 
complexion  anything  that  rose  water  and 


glycerine  cannot  accomplish.”  This  may 
be  true,  but  every  woman  has  her  fav¬ 
orite  preparation.  Many  well-known 
brands  may  be  purchased  in  small  pack¬ 
ages.  There  are  small-sized  packages  of 
deodorants,  mouth  washes,  tooth  pastes, 
cleansers  and  manicure  articles.  When 
one  travels,  if  only  away  one  night,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  small  tubes  of  cold 
cream,  toothpaste  and  a  tiny  bottle  of 
deodorant. 

Like  most  busy  housewives  my  hands 
are  in  water  a  greater  part  of  each  day, 
and  as  my  skin  chaps  easily,  I  keep  a 
bottle  of  hand  lotion  in  the  kitchen  for 
frequent  use.  An  orangewood  stick  near 
my  sink  is  more  often  used  than  the  one 
in  my  regular  kit.  These,  too,  come 
from  the  above  mentioned  store  as  well  as 
the  little  sandpaper  strips  which  so 
quickly  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  one’s 
nails.  Housework  is  hard  on  the  hands, 
but  a  few  minutes  a  day  will  prevent  the 
rough  unkept  appearance  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  noted  even  among  well-dressed 
women. 

A  busy  woman  cannot  keep  her  nails 
polished  while  doing  kitchen  work,  but 
when  one  is  dressing  for  a  day  off  it 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  apply  the 
quick-drying  polish.  It  gives  a  ‘  well- 
groomed  finish  to  the  neatly-kept  nails. 
The  small  bottles  of  polish  are  less  waste¬ 
ful,  for  the  liquid  does  evaporate.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  use  the  colorless  polish,  be¬ 
cause  the  deep  shades  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  poor  taste.  A  well-known  writer  on 
etiquette  recently  pronounced  the  deeply- 
dyed  nails  as :  “Revolting,  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  raw  bleeding  finger  tips  from 
which  the  nails  have  been  violently 
torn.” 

A  friend  made  me  an  attractive  little 
case  to  carry  in  my  over-night  bag,  and 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Poppy  Applique.  —  This  design  is  very  pretty 
made  in  any  poppy  colors,  hut  the  one  from 
which  this  was  made  was  in  two  shades  of  pink 
and  two  shades  of  green.  The  pattern  explains 
fully  how  these  colors  are  arranged.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents,  any  two  patterns  25  cents. 
Guilt  pattern  catalog  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department.  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


stocked  it  from  the  five-and-ten.  It  has 
been  most  useful.  The  case  is  made  of 
blue  denim  lined  with  yellow  sateen.  The 
bottom  is  five  inches  by  eight,  and  lined 
with  a  stiff  piece  of  card-board ;  rubber 
loops  hold  bottles  and  tubes,  four  flaps 
snap  over  this,  closing  the  case  complete¬ 
ly.  In  each  flap  is  a  handy  pocket.  The 
case  contained  a  comb,  toothbrush,  in¬ 
visible  hairpins,  materials  necessary  for 
a  manicure,  cold  cream,  deodorant,  pow¬ 
der,  rouge  and  a  hairnet. 

A  tiny  sewing  bag  of  same  material 
with  numerous  pockets  was  fitted  with 
useful  articles;  black  and  white  thread, 
needles,  scissors,  box  of  small  spools  of 
darning  cotton  in  several  shades,  snaps, 
few  buttons,  pins  of  different  sizes  and 
colors  and  safety  pins.  It  is  always  in 
my  traveling  bag  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  appreciated  gifts  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived. 

A  hand  lotion  which  my  family  like  is 
made  from  this  rule :  One  ounce  of  bay 
rum,  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  10  drops  of 
carbolic  acid,  two  ounces  of  alcohol.  An¬ 
other  lotion  which  is  very  soothing  and 
has  a  bleaching  effect  is  made  from  a 
very  old  rule : 

Virginal  Milk. — One  quart  rose  water; 
add  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly 
one  ounce  tincture  of  benzoin.  10  drops 
glycerine  and  15  drops  tincture  of  myrrh. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Corn  Flake  Charlotte 

Two  and  one-half  cups  corn  flakes,  two 
cups  sweetened  apple  sauce,  rind  of  one- 
half  lemon  or  juice  of  one-half  orange  or 
lemon,  two  tablespoons  butter.  In  a  but¬ 
tered  casserole  spread  a  layer  of  corn 
flake  crumbs.  Cover  with  apple  sauce,  to 
which  the  fruit  juice  has  been  added.  Top 
with  corn  flakes  and  dot  with  butter. 
Bake  for  15  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(400°F).  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
Yields  six  servings. 
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THE  MOST  VALUABLE 
AND  COMPLETE  BOOK  ON  HOME 
BUTCHERING  AND  CURING  MEAT 


DON’T  butcher,  cure  or  put  up  any  meat  until  you  send  for 
our  New  Free  Book — “Meat  Curing  Made  Easy.”  This  book 
will  tell  and  show  you  how  to  do  the  entire  job  easier  and  better. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  72  pictures — shows  and  explains 
every  step  in  butchering,  cutting,  trimming  and  the  curing  of 
meat.  Positively  the  most  complete  and  helpful  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  tells  how  you  can  have  the  finest  flavored 
hams  and  bacon  ever  brought  to  your  table  by  curing  them 
with  Morton’s  Sugar-Curing  SMOKE-SALT — that  wonderful 
meat  curing  salt  that  enables  you  to  .  .  . 


Salt,  Sugar-Cure  and  Smoke  Your  Meat 
All  At  the  Same  Time 


Morton’s  SMOKE -SALT  is  the  blendin'g  to¬ 
gether  into  one  convenient  product  of  the  highest 
grade  meat  salt,  a  marvelously  blanced  sugar-cure 
and  refined,  condensed  Wood  Smoke.  When  applied 
to  your  meat,  it  does  the  whole  job  of  salting,  sugar 
curing  and  smoking  at  the  same  time.  More  than 
half  a  million  farmers  are  using  this  modem  meat 
salt,  because  it  does  the  entire  job  easier — does  it 
quicker  and  makes  the  cure  safer.  MORTON’S 
SMOKE-SALT  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 
Be  sure  to  use  it  this  season. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Book  and  Sample 
of  Sausage  Seasoning 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard 
or  letter  and  we  will  send  you  this  FREE  Book, 
“Meat  Curing  Made  Easy,”  and  also  a  FREE 
Sample  of  Morton’s  New  Sausage  Seasoning  — 
enough  to  season  3  lbs.  of  sausage  meat.  (7) 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

200  W-  Washington  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning 

We  want  to  send  you  a  Free 
Sample  of  our  New  Sausage  Season¬ 
ing —  a  product  that  is  the  greatest 
convenience  ever  developed  for  those 
who  make  sausage.  It  eliminates  all 
guess  work — it’s  the  one  sure  way 
to  always  get  good  sausage — the 
kind  [that  always  “hits  the  spot” 
in  taste  and  flavor. 

In  one  handy  can  of  Morton’s 
Sausage  Seasoning  are  combined  all 
the  ingredients  needed  for  making 
the  finest  sausage  you  ever  tasted. 
Nothing  to  add  or  mix.  So  econom¬ 
ical,  too — a  25c  can  is  enough  to 
season  30  lbs.  of  sausage.  At  all 
dealers. 

Send  postcard  today — we  will 
send  you  our  FREE  Meat  Curing 
Book  and  a  FREE  Sample 
of  Sausage  Seasoning  enough  to 
season  3  lbs.  of  sausage  so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  how  good  it  is. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Saving! 


BACKACHES 
NEED  WARMTH 

Tens  of  thousands  of  folks  who  used  to  suffer 
from  miserable  backaches,  shoulder  pains  and 
chest  congestion,  now  put  on  an  Allcock’s 
Porous  Plaster  and  find  the  most  soothing  relief. 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  mopey, 
and  it’s  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


WHOOPING  COUGH? 


CROUP? 

VAPORS  RELIEVE  DURING  SLEEP 


RELIEF  AT  ONCE!  That  is  Vapo- 
Cresolene’s  magic  effect!  Checks  parox¬ 
ysms  and  vomiting.  Permits  restful 
sleep.  Antiseptic — halts  infection.  Used 
with  great  success  for  over  53  years  in 
treating  Whooping  Cough,  Bronchial 
Asthma,  Coughs  &  Colds,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Bronchitis.  Choice  of  Lamp-Type 
or  New  Electric  Vaporizer.  Full  directions 
with  every  package.  At  all  drug  stores. 


LAMP-TYPE 

VAPORIZER 


It’s  simply  wonderful  for  muscle  pains  caused 
by  rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  sprains  and  strains. 

The  beauty  about  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  is 
its  nice  glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel 
good  right  away.  Actually,  what’s  happening 
is  that  it  draws  the  blood  to  that  spot.  It  treats 
the  backache  where  it  is.  No  dosing  when  you 
use  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster.  No  fuss  or  muss, 
either.  Allcock’s  is  the  original  porous  plaster. 
In  almost  100  years  no  porous  plaster  has  ever 
been  made  that  goes  on  and  comes  off  as  easily, 
or  that  does  as  much  good.  Be  sure  the  druggist 
gives  you  ALLCOCK’S  25c. 


UNCLE 

EZRA 


With  a  Radio  Program 
Thai  is  Different 
Hear  This  Kindly 
lovable  Old  Character 

On  Stations  WEAF  and  WGY 
Wednesday  and  Friday 
7:30  P.  M.  and 
Sundays  7:15  P.  M. 


3  Doses  of  Foley's 

Loosens  Cough 


PROOFS 

‘‘Couldn’t 

sleep  because  of 
severe  coughing 
— was  relieved 
after  3  doses  of 
Foley’s.”  Miss 
L.  Gross,  Peoria. 


HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  “  Loosens  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young — day  or  night— 
you  can  safely  rely  on  Foley’s 
Honey  and  Tar  for  quickest  re¬ 
sults.  Coughs  due  to  colds  may 
get  serious  fast,  don’t  delay.  Get 
genuine  FOLEY’S  today— refuse 
substitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


FREE!  Write  for  interesting  descriptive  booklet  B-12 

VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.,  62  Cortland!  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


fARMV-NAW  SUPPLY  CG 


l  Bargains — Army,  Sport  Goods,  Fire-1 
arms.  Clothes,  Shoes,  etc.  Send  lOcfor' 
new  catalog,  to  be  redeemed  on  first  order 
Army  &  Navy  Supply  Co.  4792  LesterSt.  Richmond,  Va. 
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Beware  of  flan-ups  fram- 

Uncontrolled  Colds 

Quite  often,  colds  stir  up  dormant  diseases  — 
re -awaken  the  activity  of  hostile  germs.  Indeed, 
medical  authorities  state  that  the  common  cold  paves 
the  way  for  one -half  of  all  disabling  diseases. 

Fortunately,  now,  it  is  possible  to  help  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber,  duration  and  dangers  of  colds.  Just  follow  Vicks 
Plan  for  Better  Control  of  Colds.  Vicks  Plan  has  been 
clinically  tested  by  physicians  —  and  proved  in  everyday 
home  use  by  millions. 


When  Colds  THREATEN 
•  ..Vicks  Va-tro-nol 

At  the  first  sneeze,  or  nasal  irri¬ 
tation,  apply  Vicks  Va-tro-nol 
—  a  few  drops  up  each  nostril. 
Its  timely  use  helps  to  prevent 
many  colds,  and  to  throw  off 
other  colds  in  their  early  stages. 


If  a  Cold  STRIKES 
.  .  .  VICKS  VAPORUB 

Don’t  delay  — don’t  experiment. 
Apply  Vicks  VapoRub  on  throat 
and  chest.  Its  double  direct 
poultice-vapor  action  has  been 
the  dependence  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  to  help  end  a  cold  sooner. 


(Full  details  of  this  tested  Plan  in  each  Vicks  package ) 


VICKS  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


We  have  been  making  rubber  footwear  since  1843 
and  have  learned  a  lot  in  90  years. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists'.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403L,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


— . LET  US - - 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

•WBA.  Send  for  Catalog 

>j(F  THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor” 
and  "Eecord  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  prelim¬ 
inary  information.  Clarence  A. O'Brien,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  5031  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


YOUR 

GREATEST  ENEMY 

CONSTIPATION 

Faulty  elimination  is  the  cause  of 
much  poor  health.  Take  LANE’S 
FAMILY  MEDICINE— the  vegetable 
herb  tea — to  rid  yourself  of  constipa¬ 
tion  and  regain  your  strength  and  vi¬ 
tality.  It  mildly  stimulates  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  digestive  organs  and  helps 
restore  them  to  normal. 

So  that  you  may  test  without  cost 
this  natural  way  to  relieve  Constipa¬ 
tion  we  are  offering  a  25c  package 
FREE  to  the  first  thousand  persons 
who  write  for  one.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to — 

Kemp  &  Lane,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

F14A 

LANE’S 

FAMILY  MEDICINE 


Household  Interests 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

It  isn't  always  the  biggest  thing  in  life 
that  gives  the  biggest  thrill;  sometimes  it 
is  the  ntter  unexpectedness  and  unusual¬ 
ness  that  lifts  an  event  out  of  its  true 
proportion  and  importance.  Well,  “the 
thrill  of  a  lift  time”  (so  far)  happened  to 
me  the  other  evening.  A  well-known 
company  making  circulating  heaters  was 
giving  away  1G  each  week  (announced  by 
radio)  as  prizes  for  100-word  letters  tell¬ 
ing  “Why  I  would  like  to  heat  my  home 

with  a  - "  I  missed  the  first  offer  but 

tried  on  the  second,  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  ;  tried  again  and,  as  usual,  nothing 
happened :  tried  again — last  chance.  I 
settled  down  to  listen  to  the  awards, 
thinking.  “It's  all  foolishness — nothing 
like  that  ever  happens  to  me !”  And 
Lady  Luck  must  have  snickered,  for  my 
name  was  the  first  one  read !  It  gave 
the  strangest,  most  unreal  feeling !  1 

might  have  thought  I  had  dreamed  it,  but 
within  10  minutes  the  radio  man  and  his 
wife  came  dashing  out  from  town  to  tell 
me,  lest  I  had  not  heard  it,  as  my  set 
had  been  out  of  order.  “Do  you  believe 
in  Santa  Claus?”  were  his  first  words, 
as  he  stepped  on  the  porch.  “I  certainly 
do  tonight !”  I  answered.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  my  woes  last  Winter, 
when  the  baseburner  went  bad  and  I  bor¬ 
rowed  a  neighbor's  stove  to  finish  out 
the  season.  I  had  engaged  a  used  heater 
in  town,  and  paid  something  on  it,  but 
not  nearly  all.  on  account  of  extra  ex¬ 
penses.  So  that  will  be  released  for 
somebody  else.  The  local  dealers  have  of¬ 
fered  to  deliver  and  install  my  heater, 
for  their  share  of  the  prize,  and  I  shall 
close  the  fireplace  soon,  regretfully,  yet 
with  the  hope  of  much  greater  comfort 
and  economy  this  season.  It  made  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  the  community. 
Some  people  said,  “We've  listened  to 
prize  awards  for  years,  but  it’s  the  first 
time  anybody  we  know  ever  got  any¬ 
thing  !" 

I  have  this  minute  realized  that  things 
are  quiet  among  the  cattle  tonight,  for 
about  the  first  time  in  four  days.  After 
all  I  said  about  liking  to  teach  little 
calves  to  drink,  I  fell  down  on  my  job 
with  Duplicate's  lovely  daughter,  Au¬ 
gusta.  It  seemed  that  I  was  away  a 
good  deal,  and  terribly  busy,  and  well, 
anyway,  I  let  her  go  too  long.  She’s  six 
weeks  old,  and  it  just  had  to  be  done,  but 
my  usual  technique  didn't  work  at  all. 
She  set  her  little  jaws  and  would  not 
suck  fingers !  And  so  big  and  strong  is 
she.  and  so  much  the  “perverse  and  stiff¬ 
necked  generation,”  that  I  could  not  hold 
her  head  down  in  a  pail  or  kettle,  though 
I  tried  each  milking-time  both  to  coax 
and  force  her  to  drink.  Then  I’d  leave 
some  milk  (it  has  been  so  cool,  it  would 
not  sour)  and  have  always  found  some 
of  it  gone,  so  suppose  she  did  drink, 
though  never  while  I  watched  her.  Her 
mother  raised  a  perfect  riot !  I  suppose 
she  could  hear  the  calf  when  I  couldn’t. 
The  “sign”  must  have  been  wrong  for 
weaning,  though  I  seem  to  have  no  al¬ 
manac  from  which  to  find  out !  But  as 
things  are  quiet  tonight,  I'm  hoping  that 
“Gussie”  has  absorbed  her  supper  and 
will  give  no  more  trouble. 

I  have  been  canning  tomato  soup,  one 
lot  labeled  T-O-P,  meaning  tomato,  onion 
and  pepper :  the  last  is  T-C-P,  tomato, 
celery  and  pepper;  it  might  come  handy 
some  time  for  onion-haters,  though  I 
think  they  eat  them,  often,  in  mixed 
sauces  and  pickles,  and  especially  in  hotel 
food,  and  never  know  it ;  even  garlic  gets 
by,  used  with  discretion  !  I  have  potted 
a  plant  of  parsley  for  Winter,  have  two 
of  chives,  and  want  one  of  thyme,  though 
I  haven’t  used  it  much  in  cooking.  There 
is  spearmint  in  the  barn  lot,  too,  and  I 
may  have  a  pot  of  that. 

This  afternoon  several  of  us  vvent  to 
a  church  bazaar  in  a  village  a  bit  off  our 
usual  orbit.  There  was  first  a  chicken 
dinner,  and  then  the  bazaar,  which  was 
really  an  auction.  We  have  had  things 
auctioned  off  at  the  finish  of  bazaars  and 
suppers,  but  this  was  all  auction ;  every¬ 
thing  from  fine  needlework  and  angel 
cakes  to  plates  of  the  bony  pieces  of 
chicken  (left  from  the  dinner)  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  ditto,  even  mashed  potatoes,  which 
people  bought  to  take  home  to  make  pota¬ 
to  cakes  for  supper ;  pumpkins,  apples, 
pears,  boxes  of  tomatoes,  mangoes,  pop¬ 
corn,  jelly  and  canned  fruit — a  real  har¬ 
vest  sale.  Things  sold  remarkably  well, 
the  church  must  have  made  a  lot  of 
money,  and  people  had  a  good  time. 

We  had  first  ice  October  21,  which 
spelled  “Goodnight  !”  for  tomato  vines. 
But  today  I  discovered  many  green  to¬ 
matoes,  perfectly  sound  and  good,  and  a 
few  peppers,  so  it  looks  as  if  I  must  make 
some  kind  of  “Last  of  the  Garden”  pic¬ 
kle,  though  I  had  not  expected  to ;  it 
will  probably  be  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb, 
catch-as-catch-ean  affair.  The  cellar 
shelves  don't  look  so  badly,  in  spite  of  a 
lean  year,  thanks  to  the  unexpected 
blessings  of  peaches  and  mushrooms,  and 
to  some  gifts  from  good  neighbors. 

E.  M.  c. 


Angel  Cakes 

Angel  cake  is  generally  thought  of  as 
an  expensive  and  superlative  variety  of 
cake — as  the  name  implies.  This  may  be 
a  fact  when  eggs  soar  in  price,  and  we 
do  not  as  a  rule  think  of  serving 
it  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  How¬ 
ever,  from  early  Spring  until  the  late 
Summer  months,  angel  cake  is  about  as 
inexpensive  as  one  can  make.  As  no  milk, 
egg  yolks  or  butter  are  used,  not  even  the 
tin  has  to  be  greased*  the  cost  of  ingre¬ 
dients  is  very  little,  especially  where  one 
produces  eggs.  I  have  made  and  sold 
quantities  of  these  cakes,  also  sponge 
cakes,  and  never  yet  had  a  failure.  If 
there  is  any  secret  at  all  about  successful 
mixing  and  baking  it  is  this :  Allow  not 
one  minute  less  than  an  hour  for  baking 
in  a  slow  oven,  also  another  hour  for  it 
to  drop  from  the  inverted  pan.  The  de¬ 
licious  top  crust  with  a  macaroon  like 
texture,  can  only  be  had  by  slow  baking. 

Nowr  as  to  the  mixture.  This  is  a 
standard  recipe  and  must  be  followed  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  order  to  get  perfect  results. 
One  cup  of  egg  whites  (eight  or  nine 
eggs),  1)4  cups  sifted  sugar  (fine  granu¬ 
lated).  one  level  cup  sifted  pastry  flour, 
one  level  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  extract  of  vanilla  or  al¬ 
mond,  or  a  combination  of  both  is  good, 
one-eiglith  teaspoon  salt. 

Whip  egg  whites  on  a  large  platter 
with  a  wire  whisk  beater.  Good  results 
may  be  had  with  a  double  rotary  heater, 
using  a  large  bowl.  When  the  whites  be¬ 
gin  to  froth  put  in  one-half  teaspoon  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  until  they 
stand  up  in  peaks.  Sift  in  the  sugar 
slowly,  while  folding  it  into  the  whites. 
Add  salt  and  flavoring,  then  sift  in  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  four  times  with  re¬ 
maining  one-lialf  teaspoon  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Do  not  stir,  but  fold  over  and  over, 
until  no  lump  of  flour  can  be  seen.  Pour 
into  a  large  tube  pan,  ungreased.  In¬ 
crease  the  heat  in  your  oven  after  the 
first  half  hour  and  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper.  Bake  one  hour,  remove 
and  invert  on  a  wire  rack,  until  it  falls 
from  the  pan.  I  have  two  half-size  tube 
pans  with  slides  which  let  air  in,  but 
but  like  my  larger  pan  better. 

As  a  rule,  angel  or  sponge  cakes  should 
not  be  iced,  but  an  exception  is  made  for 
very  festive  occasions.  A  pretty  birthday 
cake  is  made  using  tinted  icing,  pink, 
yellow  or  pale  green,  decorated  with 
white,  or  better  yet,  little  silver  candies. 
Sometimes  I  use  a  color  on  the  sides  with 
a  white  top. 

Angel  cake  is  a  perfect  accompaniment 
for  frozen  desserts  of  all  kinds,  and  is 
also  fine  with  cut-up  fruit,  well  chilled, 
or  berries.  A  really  lovely  dessert  is  an 
angel  cake  on  a  sparkling  glass  plate  or 
platter,  and  the  center  filled  with  straw¬ 
berries  and  whipped  cream.  Or  cubes  of 
colored  fruit  gelatine  are  good.  And  best 
of  all  angel  cake  keeps  well,  and  will 
not  dry  out  if  kept  in  a  tightly  covered 
container. 

What  to  do  with  10  yolks  of  eggs,  you 
may  ask?  It  does  not  take  much  imagi¬ 
nation  to  make  use  of  these  immediately. 
Egg  yolks  do  not  improve  by  standing, 
even  under  cold  water.  I  usually  plan  to 
make  a  boiled  custard,  salad '  dressing 
and  perhaps  cookies.  French  toast  or  a 
bread  pudding  is  also  good  made  with 
yolks,  although  whole  eggs  are  somewhat 
better.  Or  they  can  be  cooked  hard,  put 
through  a  sieve  and  used  as  a  garnish 
for  salads  or  mashed  for  a  sandwich  fill¬ 
ing.  LAURETTA  HALE. 


Stuffing  and  Sauce  for  Buck 

Sweet  Potato  Stuffing. — Cooked  sweet 
potatoes  (peeled)  mashed  until  smooth, 
beat  in  two  tablespoons  butter  into  hot 
potato  one-half  cup  sweet  cream,  one 
level  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  grated 
onion,  one  tart  apple,  peeled  and  grated, 
one  cup  chopped  walnut  meats,  or  use 
black  walnuts,  kickorynut  or  pecans 
shaved  in  small  pieces.  Add  to  stuffing, 
fill  duck  and  sew  openings  in  neck  ami 
body.  Baste  after  it  browns  well  with 
juice  of  one  large  orange  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  add  some  of  the  rind  grated.  Try 
this  stuffing  for  a  loin  roast  of  pork. 

Orange  Sauce  for  Roast  Duck  or 
Guinea  Hen. — One-fourtli  cup  butter,  sim¬ 
mer  till  brown,  add  one-fourth  cup  flour. 
When  a  smooth  paste  add  1)4  cups  wa¬ 
ter;  stir  constantly.  Add  grated  rind  of 
one  orange  and  juice  of  two  oranges.  Stir 
and  cook  till  smooth.  Season  well  with 
salt  and  paprika  and  serve  with  duck, 
or  heat  in  this  sauce  slices  of  roast 
duck.  Some  think  it  fine  served  with 
sliced  cold  fowl,  having  sauce  hot. 

MBS.  J.  L.  MAURER. 


Liver  Pudding 

Two  pigs’  heads  well  cleaned,  one  small 
liver,  one  backbone  or  other  lean  meat. 
Wash  and  cover  well  with  cold  water 
and  cook  in  covered  kettle  until  meat 
falls  to  pieces.  Take  out  and  drain  off 
all  liquid,  but  save  this.  Pick  out  bones 
and  grind  meat,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  minced  onions  if  liked.  When 
ready  to  use  fry  in  hot  fat.  Two  cups  of 
ground  bread  crumbs  and  one  teaspoon 
of  Worcestershire  sauce  may  be  added  to 
each  quart  of  pudding  with  good  results. 
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YOU  increase  winter  egg  production  and  get 
stronger  shelled  eggs  when  you  use  Cel-O-GIass 
because: 


Egg  Exposition  for  Boston 
Show 

An  exposition  type  egg  show  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  planned  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  for  the  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  1-5.  This  egg  show  will  not  folow 
the  usual  classification  of  competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  of  eggs  but  will  be  confined  to  ex¬ 
hibitions  rather  than  exhibits,  limited  to 
three  classes. 

First  will  be  the  State  classes  with 
each  of  the  Northeastern  States  allotted 
the  same  amount  of  space  and  each  State 
committee  will  use  its  own  initiative  and 
judgment  in  planning  its  exhibit.  Second 
will  be  the  auction  division  in  which  each 
of  the  14  Northeastern  Co-operative  Auc¬ 
tions  will  be  invited  to  participate  and 
show  its  wares  to  the  big  list  of  Boston 
retailers  who  will  receive  invitations  to 
see  the  show.  Third  will  be  the  whole- 


X  It  keeps  laying  houses  warmer. 

2  It  admits  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

3  It  keeps  layers  comfortable  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  all  winter  long. 

And  more  than  this,  Cel-O-Glass  is  economical  to 
install.  Guaranteed  for  5  years,  it  cannot  break 
like  glass  or  tear  like  cloth. 

Use  Cel-O-Glass  for  cold  frames  and  hotbed 
sash  too.  Send  for  free  sample  and  installation 
blueprints. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  40«  Wilmington,  Del. 


ONLY  GENUINE 

CELO-GLASS 


BEARS  THIS 
K  MARK  ^ 


„  *^MAR 

double x 
20% 


NATURE'S  MINERALS  FROM  THE  SEA 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 


More  milk  at  less  cost  is  the  usual  result  with  Park 
fit  Pollard  Dairy  Rations.  Made  with  ManAmar, 
they  keep  cows  in  top  condition.  Overbrook  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  reports  200  calvings  with  no  retained 
afterbirths.  They  say,  "ManAmar  keeps  cows  in 
'bloom’the  year  around.”#  CALF-MANNA.  Learn 
about  this  superior  calf  ration.  See  your 
Park  fit  Pollard  dealer  or  write  direct. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Col,  357  Hertel 
Are.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.  1 1  s 


THE  MILK  CHECK  TELLS  THE  STORY 


Eme 

l  Crest 


BRAND 


IT  TAKES  GRIT 
-TO  LAY"^ 

AN  ICaicM 

EGG'  1  make  belt , 
Inti 


Calcite  Crystals  are  slow-dissolving,  highly  crystal¬ 
lized  limestone  grit.  Ideal  for  heavy  production,  they 
furnish  calcium  for  health  and  firm  egg  shells;  not 
only  helping  to  grind  the  feed  but  furnishing  needed 
minerals  as  well.  Ask  about  Calcite  Flour — the 
world’s  best  calcium  carbonate  for  use  in  mashes. 
These  products  insure  more  economical,  continuous 
heavy  egg  production.  Write  for  SAMPLES  and 
valuable  poultry  information: 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
of  America,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-5-Newton,  N.  J. 


GRADES 


USE  TH  E  FAMOUS 

“  Gradencandler  ”  Method  ! ! 

^Quality — Speed — Precision  and  8 
Amazing  Features  with  Automa¬ 
tic  Light.  Makes  Egg  Grading  and/ir,. 

1  Candling  an  EASY  Job.  Low  A  V 
priced  $4.85  PP.  C.  O.  D.  vY  lSj- 
v  V I  cash.  Order  yours  NOW 
for  send  stamp  for  details  -  (Qw) 

,  __  .of  FREE  Gradencandler 

^PATENTED)  Contest.  Write  at  ouce  toll 
GRADENCANDLER  MFG.  CO.,  CAT 


Dept. 


Lynn,  Mass. 


Black 

Uaf40 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


\No 


andlina  of  Birds 


I  MORE  E CC  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  with  the  practical  tips  on 
feeding  for  eggs,  marketing,  breeding,  housing  and  disease 
control  appearing  each  month  in  Every  bodys.  Only  mag¬ 
azine  giving  you  the  newest  discoveries  In  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Send  for  FREE  sample. 

Everybody*  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Make  More  Money  Raising  Chickens.  Oldest,  best, 
monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods:  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years, 
50c.  -Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


salers  department  in  which  wholesalers 
on  the  Boston  and  nearby  markets  will 
be  invited  to  make  exhibits  of  standard 
size  and  form. 

The  entire  stage  in  Grand  Hall  in  Me¬ 
chanics  Building  has  been  given  over  to 
this  department  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  Dr.  R.  C.  Bradley  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  is  chair¬ 
man  with  the  folowing  members :  Sanford 
Alger,  Jr.,  Brockton  Co-op  Auction ; 
Luther  Banta.  Mass.  State  College ;  Law¬ 
rence  Bevan,  Mass.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  F.  Sherwood  Burr,  Cackle  and 
Crow ;  Max  Campbell,  R.  I.  State  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Andrew  Christie,  Jr.,  Kingston,  N. 
H. ;  G.  E.  Coleman  Jr.,  Wiscassett,  Me.; 
Cleveland  Gilcreast,  Derry  Co-op  Auc¬ 
tions;  James  M.  Gwin,  Conn.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture ;  Paul  P.  Ives,  Edi¬ 
tor  Cackle  and  Crow;  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Conn.  State  College;  Helen  Keiner,  Dewy 
Meadows  Farms,  N.  J. ;  G.  T.  Klein, 
Mass.  State  College ;  A.  W.  Lohman, 
University  of  Vermont;  H.  L.  Richard¬ 
son,  University  of  Maine;  Percy  Sterling, 
Butter  and  Egg  Exchange,  Boston ;  H.  O. 
Stuart,  R.  I.  State  Colege;  J.  C.  Taylor, 
N.  J.  State  College;  John  Vandervort, 
Pa.  State  College;  Eben  Wood,  the 
Brockton  Auction. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to  Poultry 

On  page  633  there  is  an  article  on 
“Potatoes  and  Poultry”  discussing  the 
feeding  value  of  potatoes  for  poultry.  We 
have  fed  potatoes  to  our  laying  pullets 
and  hens  for  three  years  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  My  husband  fed  last  Winter  a 
14-quart  pail  of  potatoes  to  174  hens. 
These  potatoes  were  cooked ;  the  small 
ones  were  left  whole,  the  large  ones  that 
were  scabby  or  damaged  in  digging  cut  in 
pieces  about  as  large  as  the  small  ones. 
The  water  was  drained  off  before  feeding. 
They  were  cooled  some  and  then  fed  in 
troughs  for  the  noon  feed.  He  did  not 
use  any  mash  with  the  potatoes,  and  this 
was  all  the  feed  he  gave  at  noon. 

These  pullets  were  fed  mash  in  troughs 
in  the  morning.  This  mash  would  be 
cleaned  up  by  noon.  They  were  then  fed 
potatoes  and  at  night  all  the  cracked  corn 
they  would  clean  up.  Grit  and  shell  were 
in  feeders  all  the  time.  They  had  warm 
water  and  a  reasonably  warm  house  and 
were  kept  confined.  These  pullets  laid 
well  all  Winter.  There  has  been  no  had 
effects  from  the  potato  feeding,  as  they 
have  laid  well  all  Summer.  He  is  keeping 
these  same  hens  this  Winter  and  is  going 
to  feed  potatoes  again.  He  has  fed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  about  the  same  way  before  two 
Winters,  and  has  always  had  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  dressed  many  of  these  pota¬ 
to-fed  hens  for  market,  and  have  never 
seen  more  healthy  hens.  R.  c.  D. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

I  saw  a  question  regarding  potatoes 
for  hens.  This  is  my  experience :  One 
Winter  I  had  some  unsalable  potatoes. 
My  wife  boiled  and  mashed  them.  I 
mixed  a  little  meal  with  them  and  had 
good  results  from  the  hens.  H.  F.  H. 

New  York. 


Vermont  Home  Egg*  Contest 

Two  hundred  members  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  fifth  Vermont  Home  Egg- 
laying  Contest.  The  contest  began  Oct. 
1,  which  also  marked  the  close  of  the 
fourth  contest.  The  first  reports  on  flock 
records  are  due  Nov.  1.  A.  W.  Lohman 
of  the  Extension  Service  of  Vermont  and 
State  College,  Burlington,  who  has  the 
contest  in  charge,  states  that  enrolments 
will  still  be  received  and  particularly 
urges  members  of  former  contests  to  re¬ 
enroll. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  keep 
flock  owners  informed  on  their  own  flocks 
and  to  enable  them  to  make  comparisons 
with  other  flocks.  The  comparative  stand¬ 
ing  of  an  individual’s  flock  is  known  only 
to  himself  as  reports  are  made  out  under 
key  numbers.  This  year’s  enrolment  is 
the  largest  in  the  four  years  of  the  con¬ 
test. 


HELLCUOEfBOY  YOU  ARE 
THE  LOUSIEST  CHICKEN 

I  EVER 


MY  BOSS  HASN'T  HEARD 
OF  ACME  NICOTINE 
POULTRY  DELO USER  YET. 
WISH  HE'D  WAKE  UP  ! 


Rids  henhouse  of  lice 
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It  works  while  they  sleep! 

SPREADS  FARTHER— LASTS  LONGER 


ACME  NICOTINE  POULTRY  DEL0USER 


THIS  IS 
THE 


Kerr  Pen 


that  won  the  Central  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Contest  this  year. 
261 -egg  average— >270  points. 


Winning  as  usual.  Watch  later  an¬ 
nouncements.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  strong  laying  ancestry. 
27  years  breeding  for  laying.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded, 
and  blood-tested  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.  D.)  by  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Get  the  Kerr  blood 
lines  for  1935.  Strong.  Full  of  vigor. 
They  live,  thrive,  grow.  Write  for 


free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. 
— West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich ;  Del. — Selbyville.  ( AddressDept.19 .) 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed ,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price . 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  I’ullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


/LEGHORNS 


kauder  achievements 


1.  First  Pen  at  Storrs — 1933-34. 

2.  Champion  Pen  of  America  — 1933-34. 

3.  POULTRY  ITEM  Trophy— 1933-34. 

4.  World’s  R.  O.  P.  Record — 1931-32. 

5.  World’s  R.  O.  P.— 1932-33. 

Again  KAUDER  Leghorns  prove  themselves  one  of 
Americas’  greatest  laying  strains  ...  52  weeks’ 
record — 3028  eggs  scoring  3107  points  at  Storrs  to 
win  National  Championship  for  1933-34. 

KAUDER  cockerels  ready :  You  can  buy  pedigreed 
males  from  finest  matings  if  you  act  now.  Send 
for  Kauder  literature  on  cockerels,  hatching  eggs, 
and  chicks.  IRVING  KAUDER 
100  Springtown  Rd.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  (C.  C.  5494) 


Van  DuzerlS 

jkfcd  OtcU 

W.  LEGHORNS -REOS-B.ROCKS 


LIVABILITY 

2  WEEKS  All  chick,  losses  over  5%  within  t 

Guaranteed*  I^ndedeplaced  free  or  purchase  pr 

Van  Duzer’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Bred  many  ye 
for  large  eggs.  Customers  like  large  size  our  birds 
tarn;  report  remarkable  livability  with  chicks  and  1; 
ers.  Records  at  Laying  Contests — up  to  319  poir 
Van  Duzer’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  combine  good  looks  w 
heavy  production  of  large  eggs.  R.  O.  P.  records  up 
314  eggs.  Van  Duzer’s  Barred  Rocks,  a  great  broi 
strain  and  fine  layers.  Excellent  health  and  livabili 
All  breeders  privately  pullorum  tested  with  staii 
antigen.  Write  now  for  circular*  and  special  dlscoi 
on  December  orders.  Code  No.  498. 

"Largest  Certified  Hatchery  in  New  York  State” 
Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N. 


PULLETS— Healthy.  well -developed,  ready  to  lay  S. 
t.  Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns  at  $1.10  ea.  COD.  Tm- 
niediate  shipment.  Bos  Hatchery.  R.2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

$25  A  WEEK  FOR  YOU 

and  work  12  hours  a  week.  Great  plan  (illus¬ 
trated)  to  breed  PR  Royal  squabs.  Ask  for 
new  freo  Library  4,  send  3-ct.  stamp  for 
mailing.  Get  details,  learn  what,  why, 
how,  where,  1935  facts.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Co,  205  H  St  ,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 
-Til  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wbttt  Eggj  Always.’' 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested.  C.  of  C.  181. 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  I 
4(4  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon  I 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  m 
this  kind  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks  I 
and  pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  high  I 
hatehability,  type  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreed-  ■ 
.  ing  Catalog  free. 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
|  F-  L  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 


Almost  Fool  Proof-Laying  Is  Their  Trade.  They  are  do¬ 
ing  it  in  cold  Alaska,  hot  Bquador,  in  Burma  13,000 
miles  away,  as  well  as  for  thousands  of  customers  in 
U.S.A.  Under  all  kinds  of  climates,  and  hundreds  of 
different  feeding  and  housing  methods.  Buy  &  Breed 
.  America’s  oldest  and  the  World’s  most 

popular  strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected. 
■  trapnested.  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  since 
11  1889.  Cocks- Hens-Cockerels-Pullets- Eggs  &. 

Chicks  at  special  fall  prices.  Also  10%  dis¬ 
count  oil  1935  delivery  for  egg  or  chick  orders 
placed  now.  CATALOG  FREE. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


ts 
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WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers,  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners,  Michigan,  Alabama 
Georgia,  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs  Bred 
under  Ohio  K.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular.  (C.  C.  4923.) 

OSCAR  W.  H0LTZAPPLE,  Box  35,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 
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UVEPOIIHRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 
MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  Responsible  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Chamber!  St.,  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Phamphlet  Free. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

II  AC  If  CTC  bushel,  half  bushel.  Apple  crates. 

DADIYEi  ID  EGG-CASES,  BIARRELS,  etc.  for  sale. 
New  and  once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nights. 
Morris  Solomon  &  Sons,  Inc.  232  West  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  . 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


JUST  Compare  that  Quality  with  others.  Do 
you  know  of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guar¬ 
anteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery  in  the 


United  Stales? 


When  we  advertise  “Quality  Chicks ”  We  mean 
chicks  that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring 
the  buyer  back  Sor  more  and  will  bring  orders 
from  his  neighbors. 

Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders! 


Free  Catalogue 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 


Cert.  No.  917 
Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

BOX:  60  WALLINGFORD .  CONN. 


from 


EH3Z 
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PRICES 


"but  now  at  lowest  possible 

Yes,  you  can  make  money  with  poultry.  WOLF  “SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  CAT¬ 
ALOG  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  breeding  and  our  14  profitable  breeds. 
Wolf  chicks  are  the  choice  of  thousands.  Order  yours  now.  Bloodtested  with  Antigen 
for  B  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All  re¬ 
actor’s  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  14  day  livability,  which 
means  that  we  replace  losses  first  seven  days  at  one  half  and  last  seven  days  at  three 
quarters  of  original  price.  C.  C.  C.  688.  Buy  now  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


Box  5, 


CATALO 


inCOLORS 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO, 


lubb^n 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM 

THE 

BREEDING  SOURCE 

We  are  one  of  the  original  and  largest  breeders 
of  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our  reputation  has 
been  built  by  breeding  dependable,  proflt-mahing 
chicks,  advertising  them  truthfully,  and  treating 
customers  honestly. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  carefully  bred  for 
eight  profit-making  Balanced  Breeding  character¬ 
istics  in  our  Reds.  No  trapnested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold.  All  are  used  in  our  breeding 
work.  Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain 
and  we  have  complete  control  of  its  breeding. 
Every  breeding  bird  officially  State  Bloodtested. 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method.)  We  guarantee  full 
satisfaction. 

The  source  of  your  1935  chick  supply  determines 
your  entire  year’s  profits.  Before  you  decide  on 
your  chick  order  this  year,  get  our  free  32  page 
catalog  which  gives  a  true  description  of  our 
New  Hampshire  Beds  and  our  balanced  breeding 
program. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  Tut  #4  POINTS  OF  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING.' 


New  York  State  Contest 

Our  Pen  led  all  Beds  at  Farmlngdale, 
scoring  2,239  points,  2,113  Eggs.  Our 
score  at  Maine  was  even  higher — 2,414.6  points, 
2,451  eggs. 

30,000  BREEDERS  ON  ONE  FARM 

Pullorum  Tested  by  Mass.  Agri.  College. 

We  do  not  buy  hatching  eggs  from  other  poul- 
trvmen  but  produce  all  we  set. 

3  LB.  BROILERS  IN  10  WEEKS 

Pullets — Start  Laying  at  4  months:  at  6  months 
weigh  6  lbs.  and  are  in  50%  Production  of  Extra- 
Large  Eggs. 

Chicks — Straight  R.  I.  Beds  &  Bock-Bed  Cross. 

FREE  Replacement  of  Chicks  lost  In  excess  of 
2%  first  4  weeks.  Cash  refund  if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Order 
Discount. 


REDB1RD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass.  I 

COMPLIANCE  CERTIFICATE  NO.  ZIS9 

I 


#»■*  m#  GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

m.  L  W  DAV  OLD  HYBRID 

Oth  PULLETS  MALES 


Greater  profits  from  day-old  pullets.  Much  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  Fast  growing,  early  maturing,  large  size  HEAVY 
LAYERS.  Buy  all  MALES  for  broilers  and  capons — 
make  biggest  profits  this  new  way.  Finished  broilers 
quicker  at  less  cost. 

HUNDREDS  of  HIGH  EGG  RECORD  PEDIGREED 
MALES  from  R.O.P.  breeders  in  this  year’s  pure  bred 
matings  at  LOW  PRICES.  New  blood— greater  vigor- 
greater  egg  production— lower  mortality.  Big  type  leg¬ 
horns  and  all  leading  breeds.  Special  discounts  on  early 
orders.  Free  catalog  tells  all.  Send  postcard  today. 
SUPERIOR  HATCHERY,  Box  101,  WINDSOR,  MO. 


MARTIN  JtMETAL 

^  Brooder 

raklfe  /  \  x\  Houses 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 


Raise  2  pound  broilers  in  8  weeks — buy  or  hatch  your  chicks 
earlier  and  eret  higher  prices.  You  can  if  you  have  a  Martin. 
Monroeville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes — “Raised  97  per  cent.  A. 
J.  Swineford  writes — “Had  21b.  broilers  in  8  weeks.  Mrs. 
W.  Leffler  writes  —  “Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  in  the 
apring.' '  Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is  safer,  easier,  surer. 
FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weazel  proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warmer- 
even  in  zero  weather.  Stove  in  center,  no  corners— prevents 
crowding.  .  ...... 

Permanent  VioIetRay  Windows  ier  R^owth.Tfie  Mar¬ 
tin  is  ideally  ventilated — no  drafts.  Sizes,  BOO  chicks  and  up. 
Shipped  prepaid  freight,  knocked  down— easy  to  put  up.  Lasts 
a  life-time.  Send  for  illustrated  folder  and  easy-payment  price 
on  new,  improved  design,  just  out.  Includes  many  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Write  quick.  . 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Advanced  R.O.P.  Males 
From  240-310  Egg  Dams 

We  use  exclusively  pedigreed  males  of  our  own 
breeding  Massachusetts  Advanced  R.O.P.  grade 
from  females  with  records  of  from  240  to  310 
eggs,  averaging  25  oz.  or  more. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Clean 


1VCUB  ilUIIl  Ulil  CKft " 


ismuivd — straight  it.  _ 

bred  matings,  also  Bock-Red  Cross,  barred 
broiler  birds.  Hatches  every  week. 

Special  Discount  allowed  on  orders  placed  now 
for  spring  delivery. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels — Individually  pedigreed  from 
Massachusetts  B.  O.  P.  dams. 

$500.00  Bond  protects  you  against  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  chick  loss  through  B.  W.  D.  All 
breeders  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog,  prices  and  Advance  Order 
Discount  Plan. 


Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


^  MASSACHUSETTS , 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


OSS 


'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

HIGHEST  EGG  SCORE,  N.  Y. 

Again,  our  birds  were  star  performers  at 
two  State  Egg  Laying  Contests.  High  Hen 
at  Maine,  333  Eggs,  341  Points  in  52  weeks. 

Our  Pen  at  New  York  (Farmingdale)  led 
breed  by  250  eggs,  in  1933-34  Contest.  Our 
1932-33  New  York  Pen  led  all  breeds.  We 
offer  you  stock  carrying  same  blood. 

Reds  and  Moss  Cross  Bock-Beds  hatch¬ 
ing  every  week. 

Pedigreed  and  Egg-Production  Pullets. 
Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  now  ready. 
Substantial  Discount  allowed  on  orders 
placed  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

Write  for*  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Or¬ 
der  Discount.  Certificate  No.  956. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO^*  MASS. 


R.  I.  and  N.  H.  RED  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay— *1.25.  Cockerels,  bred  from  best  layers— 

$3.00  and  *5.00.  R.  D.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


R.l.  Red  Cockerels,  quality  the  best,  $2.50;  $3.50:  $5. 
on  approval.  St.  Lawrence  Rod  Farms,  Waddlngton,  N.Y. 


Ducks  and  Drakes 


We  usually  associate  tlic  thought  of 
commercial  duck  production  with  Long 
Island.  However,  in  Central  New  York, 
particularly  Ontario  County,  there  are 
a  good  many  farmers  raising  ducks  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  White  Runner  is  the  popular 
breed  through  this  section.  It  is  quite  a 
sight  to  see  a  thousand  or  more  of  these 
mature  ducks  in  one  flock,  always  seem¬ 
ing  to  move  an  individual  unit,  quacking 
along,  with  their  peculiar  little  running 
gait,  from  which  they  receive  their  name, 
Runners.  The  White  Runner  is  noted 
as  an  egg  producer,  their  eggs  do  not  have 
the  characteristic  duck-egg  flavor  peculiar 
to  the  waddling  breeds  of  ducks.  Larger 


their  care  told  me  they  follow  about  the 
same  system  as  the  White  Springs  Farm, 
which  also  keeps  the  ducklings  out  doors, 
day  and  night,  except  in  bad  weather. 
After  about  four  weeks  they  receive  only 
one  evening  feeding  of  grain  daily. 

Young  drakes  attain  weights  of  about 
4  lbs.  in  from  seven  to  eight  weeks.  Hen 
ducks  are  housed  in  laying  quarters  at 
about  six  months  of  age.  They  are  fed 
a  laying  mash,  which  may  be  moistened 
with  skim-milk,  and  grain  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-lialf  pound  for  each  10  ducks. 

These  ducks  are  great  foragers,  one 
flock  of  about  1,500  was  being  kept  at 
White  Springs  Farm  right  out  in  the 
open  on  standing  buckwheat  alone,  and 


This  flock  of  1,500  ( count  them)  White  Runner  ducks  at  White  Springs  Farm, 
Cieneva,  Ontario  County,  N.  F.,  turn  and  wheel  as  a  single  unit,  quacking  along, 
with  their  peculiar  little  running  gait.  They  are  slioicn  in  the  open  on  standing 

buckwheat. 


considerably  than  hen  eggs  they  bring  a 
premium  in  New  York  egg  markets. 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Yr., 
owned  by  Alfred  G.  Lewis,  has  a  flock  of 
several  thousand  White  Runner  ducks, 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  Leslie 
Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson  told  me  they 
start  their  ducklings  about  the  same  way 
as  chicks.  These  little  halls  of  quacking 
down  come  out  of  the  shell  hungry  and 
looking  for  a  meal.  They  are  started  un¬ 
der  a  brooder  at  about  90  degrees  for  the 
first  week.  Their  starting  feed  consists 
of  a  commercial  chick  starting  mash 
mixed  equal  parts  with  wheat  bran.  They 


they  ivere  doing  a  good  harvesting  job.  I 
suppose  this  could  be  termed  “ducking 
down”  buckwheat.  Several  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  changed  from  chickens  to  ducks 
because  coccidiosis,  parasites  and  other 
poultry  ailments  had  about  put  them 
out  of  business,  while  ducks  are  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  these  troubles. 

My  thought  in  this,  just  as  in  any 
other  change  of  systems  would  be  to  not 
jump  in  head  over  heels  with  a  large 
flock  but,  if  a  change  seemed  desirable, 
a  few  might  be  added  until  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  venture  has  been  tried  out,  some 
basic  principles  mastered,  and  compari- 


White  Runners  and  laying  quarters  on  the  farm  of  Nathan  Oaks,  Oaks  Corners, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  Hen  ducks  are  housed  in  laying  quarters  at  about  six 
months  of  age,  and  continue  laying  for  from  three  to  five  years. 


are  fed  three  times  daily  in  such  amounts 
that  the  ducklings  are  always  hungry  and 
looking  for  a  meal  at  next  feeding  time. 
For  the  first  two  days  feeding,  a  liberal 
percentage  of  clean  sharp  sand  is  mixed 
with  the  starting  mash.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  as  it  assists  in  eliminating  for¬ 
eign  matter  from  the  digestive  tract,  and 
in  grinding  their  feed.  Sufficient  water 
is  added  to  make  a  dry  crumbly  mash. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  place 
to  swim,  they  lay  better  if  not  permitted 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
clean  their  eyes  and  nostrils  frequently. 
Their  drinking  fountain  should  always  be 
full  of  clean  fresh  water  and  sufficiently 
deep  for  them  to  submerge  their  heads. 
Sharp  sand  should  be  kept  available  for 
them  at  all  times. 

Nathan  Oaks,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario 
County,  has  several  hundred  White  Run¬ 
ners.  Leon  Hart  who  has  assisted  in 


sons  made.  Initial  mistakes  are  then  less 
costly,  and  over-enthusiasm  has  a  chance 
to  become  more  cool  and  collected  in  need¬ 
ed  opinions  and  judgment.  R.  W.  u. 


Tomato  Rice  Omelet 

One-half  cup  left  over  cooked  rice  and 
tomato,  four  eggs,  one  tablespoon  water, 
more  if  rice  is  very  thick.  Salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  three  slices  bacon.  Separate  eggs 
and  beat  separately;  stir  rice  into  beaten 
egg  yolks  until  well  blended.  Add  water 
and  seasoning,  then  lightly  fold  in  beaten 
whites.  Fry  out  bacon  while  beating 
eggs.  Remove  to  a  hot  dish,  turning  off 
all  but  one  tablespoon  fat.  Pour  in 
omelet  mixture,  cooking  slowly  until  set. 
Fold  over  carefully  and  turn  onto  a  hot 
platter.  Lay  bacon  slices  across  top  and 
serve.  lauketta  hale. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  Nov.  18 : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Association,  Dr.  D.  C.  Kennard, 
of  the  Ohio  Station,  presented  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Pullet  Mortality.”  The  following 
material  is  extracts  from  that  paper : 

“Demonstration  poultry-farm  records 
of  many  States  show  that  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  ready-to-lay  pullets  fail  to  com¬ 
plete  the  first  laying  year  because  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  culls,  many  of  the  latter  being 
removed  because  of  anticipation  of  death. 
In  seeking  light  on  the  causes  and  reme¬ 
dies  of  this  situation,  a  12-year  survey  of 
the  mortality  of  certain  groups  of  pullets 
was  made  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  birds  were  removed  as  culls  in 
these  tests.  Results  and  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  by  this  study  follow  : 

“The  principal  causes  of  mortality,  1921 
to  1928,  were  colds,  roup  and  bronchitis; 
whereas  the  primary  causes  from  1928  to 
1933  were  paralysis,  leucosis,  fowl  ty¬ 
phoid  and  cholera-like  diseases. 

“The  average  yearly  mortality  of  pul¬ 
let  layers,  1921-25,  was  13.2  per'  cent; 
1925-29,  38.4  per  cent ;  and  1929-33,  55.5 
per  cent.  During  the  first  four  years 
hens  were,  for  the  most  part,  used  for 
breeders.  From  1925  to  1932,  pullets 
were  largely  used  as  breeders. 

“Two  tests  were  conducted  with  hens 
versus  promiscuous  pullet  breeders.  In 
test  one,  1931-32,  first-year  mortality  of 
laying  pullets  from  hens  was  35  per  cent ; 
from  pullets,  60  per  cent.  Paralysis  in 
pullets  from  hens  amounted  to  12.5  per 
cent ;  from  pullets,  20  per  cent.  In  test 
two,  1932-33,  gross  mortality  in  pullets 
from  hens  was  40  per  cent;  from  pullets, 
60  per  cent.  There  was  16  per  cent 
paralysis  in  pullets  from  hens,  and  30 
per  cent  in  pullets  from  pullets. 

“A  four-point  program  followed  by  the 
station  proved  successful  in  the  rearing 
of  ready-to-lay  pullets  in  1933.  (1)  Use 

of  hens  for  breeders;  that  is  the  sur¬ 
vival  free  of,  or  resistant  to,  the  diseases 
which  caused  40  to  60  per  cent  of  their 
sisters  to  die  before  the  end  of  their  pul¬ 
let  laying  year;  (2)  Elimination  of  pul¬ 
lorum  reactors;  (3)  Ample  room  for 
chicks  and  growing  pullet  (one  square 
foot  floor  space  per  chick)  ;  (4)  Henway 
brooding-heated  hover  with  cool  brooder 
room  (40  to  -60  degrees  when  weather 
permitted) . 

“Results  to  20  weeks  of  age;  mortality 
8  per  cent,  practically  no  paralysis. 

“In  contrast  to  this,  during  the  three 
years  preceding  there  was  heavy  mor¬ 
tality  of  chicks  and  growing  pullets ;  also 
paralysis  appeared  at  a  nearly  date  and 
was  responsible  for  heavy  losses  among 
the  growing  pullets. 

“In  many  instances  it  would  seem  that 
temporarily,  the  simplest  way  to  avoid 
the  losses  due  to  paralysis  leucosis,  fowl 
typhoid  and  cholera-like  diseases  would 
be  to  discontinue  brooding  and  growth  of 
pullets  and  instead  to  purchase  pullets 
live  or  six  months  of  age  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  free  of  such  complications. 
For  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem, 
breeding,  selection  and  management  to 
produce  birds  resistant  or  immune  to  such 
diseases  seem  most  promising.” 

During  the  seventh  week  of  the  13th 
annual  N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.53  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  50.4  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  .1  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production.  The  total  production 
to  date  since  Oct.  1  is  22.08  eggs  per 
bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  7th  Week. — W.  L., 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  55  points,  55 
eggs;  W.  L .,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  54 
points,  55  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Cane  Poultry 
Farm,  50  points,  53  eggs;  W.  L.,  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  50  points,  53  eggs ;  W.  L., 
A.  L.  Mackenzie,  49  points,  48  eggs;  Bar. 
R.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  49  points,  50 
eggs.  ,  . 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns — Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
350  points,  388  eggs;  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  340  points,  367  eggs;  Miller  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  333  points,  356  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  306  points.  340  eggs ; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  286  points,  328 
eggs;  Day-Fresh  E»g  Farm,  279  points, 
315  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  278 
points,  303  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Flying  Horse  Farm,  334 
points,  347  eggs;  Wegatepa  Farms,  314 
points,  332  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
288  points,  286  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cane  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  245  points,  259  eggs;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  176  points.  180  eggs. 

Egg  Prices.  —  Top  Jersey  quotations 
Nov.  17  ;  white  41c,  brown  43c,  medium 
32c. 


Barley  for  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullet  that  I  am  dis¬ 
gusted  with.  They  seem  healthy,  look 
well  and  sing,  but  won’t  lay.  I  have 
about  165  seven  months  old  and  get  only 
20  and  25  eggs  a  day.  They  have  a  good 
house,  plenty  of  room  and  well  ventilated. 

I  feed  them  a  good  egg  mash  in  hop¬ 
pers  all  the  time,  about  four  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  to  drink,  all  the  water  they 
want.  I  nthe  evening  I  give  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  barley,  all  they  want.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  bar¬ 
ley.  Last  year  I  had  the  same  difficulty 
with  my  pullets  not  laying.  Barley  is  the 
only  grain  I  have.  I  raised  it  thinking 
it  would  make  good  feed  for  chickens  as 
it  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as 
corn.  Do  you  think  the  barley  is  causing 
my  poor  production?  Would  you  advise 
buying  other  grain  to  feed  with  the  bar¬ 
ley  ?  T.  C.  B. 

Barley  is  a  good  poultry  feed  but  not 
so  palatable  as  wheat  or  corn,  arid  your 
pullets  may  not  be  consuming  a  desirable 
amount  of  grain  if  restricted  to  barley 
alone  as  a  whole  grain  food.  If  ger¬ 
minated  or  sprouted  as  is  practiced  with 
oats,  it  will  be  more  desired  by  the  flock. 
I  would  suggest  also  that  you  feed  a 
noon  moist  mash,  made  up  with  your  milk 
and  your  laying  mash,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  food  that  the  flock  is  con¬ 
suming. 

Oats  are  more  commonly  used  in  the 
poultry  ration  than  barley,  though  these, 
too,  lack  the  palatability  of  wheat  or 
corn.  Germinated  or  with  that  process 
carried  on  to  the  extent  of  sprouting, 
making  sprouted  oats,  though  adding  to 
the  labor,  greatly  improve  palatability 
and  consumption  of  valuable  grains  that 
are  not  chosen  by  the  fowls  if  they  have 
a  choice.  Nothing  is  added  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  by  germinating  or  sprout¬ 
ing  but  much  is  added  to  the  hen’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ration  and  consequent 
consumption  of  it.  H.  B.  D. 


Whole  Corn  for  Hens 

I  expect  to  feed  whole  corn  this  Win¬ 
ter  to  my  hens  once  a  day  at  night.  What 
kind  of  grains  can  be  used  with  it  to 
make  a  good  laying  feed?  s.  H. 

If  you  are  feeding  a  laying  mash  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  your  whole  corn  will  make  an 
excellent  night  feed,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  any  other  grains  at  your  disposal 
if  you  wish  to  use  more  than  corn  alone. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  buckwheat  are 
all  good  poultry  foods,  though  corn  is  a 
little  superior  to  any  other  one  grain,  un¬ 
less  it  be  wheat.  Corn  may  also  be  fed 
in  the  morning  and  there  is  no  advantage 
in  cracking  it  for  fowls  old  enough  to  eat 
it  whole,  in  fact,  some  of  its  food  value 
is  lost  in  the  sifting  after  cracking. 

An  egg  producing  ration  must  include 
some  other  foods  than  are  found  in  whole 
grains  alone,  if  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  these  are  found  in  any  good 
laying  mash  fed  dry  through  the  day. 

II.  B.  D. 


Molting  Hens 

My  hens  have  not  laid  any  eggs  for  a 
month.  Last  month  I  was  getting  8  to 
10  eggs  a  day.  I  feed  the  23  hens  3  lbs. 
of  scratch  feed  and  mash.  Would  it  help 
their  laying  to  mix  some  milk  with  the 
mash.  I  have  10  pullets  seven  months  old 
and  not  starting  to  lay  yet.  The  hens  are 
in  good  health.  n.  g. 

Your  hens  are  probably  molting  and 
have  not  yet  resumed  production  but  you 
may  be  scrimping  them  a  little  on  their 
ration.  Molting  hens  should  be  as  well 
fed  as  the  layers,  for  they  are  using  food 
as  abundantly  in  growing  a  new  coat  and 
building  up  flesh  for  future  needs  as 
though  in  full  production.  To  scrimp 
them  while  molting  is  to  delay  laying  for 
they  will  supply  their  body  needs  first 
and  lay  eggs  after  that  is  accomplished. 

A  daily  mash  moistened  with  milk,  in 
addition  to  that  eaten  dry,  should  help 
materially.  The  fact  that  seven  months 
old  pullets  are  not  yet  laying  also  points 
to  a  probable  shortage  in  their  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  possibility  of  a  landslide  so  in¬ 
timidated  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  that  one  couple  decided  to  send  their 
son,  aged  nine,  to  an  uncle  until  the  dan¬ 
ger  had  passed.  Three  days  later  they 
received  a  telegram  :  “Am  returning  boy. 
Please  send  landslide  instead.” — Tit  Bits. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 
Past  President 
I.B.C.  Assn. 
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Make  2  Big  Savings 

By  Placing  Early  Order 

Early  orders  help  us  to  carry  on  a  planned  hatching  program  at  far  less  cost 
per  chick  hatched.  If  you  will  co-operate  with  us,  we  will  share  with,  you  the 
savings  affected: 

1.  — We  will  allow  you  an  Early  Order  Cash  Discount. 

2.  — We  will  give  you  a  valuable  Participation  Discount  Certificate. 

You  can  use  this  Certificate  as  part  payment  for  another  ship¬ 
ment  of  Wene  Chicks.  If  unused,  it  has  a  redeemable  cash 
value. 

Thousands  of  our  customers  have  Certificates  now  in  hand  with  which  to 
make  substantial  payments  on  their  1935  Chicks.  It  is  like  finding  money. 

All  Popular  Breeds  — 3  Cross-Breed  Matings 

Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum) 

Whole-Blood  Method,  Personal  Supervision 
WHITE  LEGHORNS — Our  own  strain  for  15  years.  Over  30,000  Hen 
Breeders,  layers  of  25-28-oz.  chalk-white  eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — From  our  Select  Matings,  now  laying. 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WHITE  WYAND0TTES. 
WENECR0SS  WYAN-R0CKS — The  pioneer  white  cross  for  White  Broilers 
and  light  Boasters.  Fast  growing,  ample  breast- 
meat. 

WENECR0SS  RED-ROCKS  —  Fast  growing,  quick 
feathering  Barred  Broilers. 

WENECR0SS  BRAM-ROCKS  —  For  Heavy  Boasters 
and  Capons. 

Hatches  Every  Week  Throughout  the  Year. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Comp.  Cert.  7415 

A  CHICK  BREEDING  INSTITUTION  UNDER  OWNER  MANAGEMENT 

DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  N.  JL 


LORD  FARMS, 67  Forest  Rd., Methuen, Mass. 


Take  a  good  look  at  “Princess  Shirley,”  a  303- 
egg  Lord  Farms  hen  at  the  right.  Note  the 
long  back,  the  deep  body,  the  alert  head.  This 
is  the  type  of  bird  that  experienced  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  are  looking  for.  Well,  we  have  big  flocks, 
all  of  this  type.  These  birds  are  all  rugged 
New  England  stock  raised  on  our  own  ranges. 
They  have  the  vitality  to  live  and  to  stand  up 
under  heavy  production. 

We  ask  you  to  check  up  on  this  stock  before  making 
commitments  for  another  season.  We  feel  that  we  can  offer 
the  utmost  in  production-bred  Leghorns  because  we  have 
spent  many  years  in  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing.  We  know 
the  importance  of  large  eggs;  our  stock  will  please  you  in 
this  as  in  other  respects.  Investigate! 

Write  for  our  1935  Year  Book,  Prices  and  Advance  Order 
Discount  on  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 


THIS  IS  THE  TYPE  OF  LEGHORNS 


WE  BREED  AT  LORD  FARMS 


Protect  your  Layers 
from  Dampness  with 

STAZDRY! 

r\ON’T  let  cold,  damp  floors  cut 
down  your  production.  Protect 
your  flock  from  dampness  and  colds 
with  Stazdry,  the  sterilized  litter, 
made  from  dried,  shredded  sugar 
cane.  Dustless,  resilient,  highly  ab¬ 
sorbent,  almost  white  in  color. 

Stazdry  will  reduce  your  litter  cost.  It 
covers  more  floor  space,  and  keeps  the 
pens  dry,  bright  and  clean  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  other  litters.  Makes 
excellent  mulch  and  fertilizer.  Use  Staz¬ 
dry  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  baby  chicks. 

Write  for  free  STAZDRY  Booklet  and  Prices. 

STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5  SLOAN  STREET  —  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

STAZDRY 

THE  ECONOMY  LITTER 


USED  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS — and  other  makes — 
traded  in  on  new  Buckeyes.  Still  time  to  have 
them  ready  for  the  1935  season.  Beal  savings  on 
good  machines.  Oil  or  electric.  Capacity  2.000  eggs 
up.  Write  for  information  on  machine  which  will 
exactly  meet  your  requirements. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  even  as  few  as  12  or  25.  Making 
1  and  2  dozen  sizes  now,  3  and  4  dozen  later.  Cheaper 
than  using  metai  or  fibre  boxes. 

N.  O.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  Leonard  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

BANTAMS— Golden  Sebright  Cockerels,  Pullets.  $1 
each.  U1C1IAKP  BETSINtlElt,  lloute  5,  Canastota,  V  Y, 

M  Pekin  Ducklings  18c.  Brd.  Bock  &  N.  H.  Bed 
•  chicks  8c.  Breeding  turkeys  25c  lb.  Geese  $2.50. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Tl-ue  Type  ri’lUTE  HOLLAND  Breeders 


REDS  that  are  uniform  RED 
CROSSES  that  are  BARRED 

Why  take  chances  with  mortality,  small  eggs,  or  other 
losses?  Why  not  be  SURE  of  profits?  Through  40  years 
we  have  tested  and  perfected  Avery  stock — have  de¬ 
veloped  SIZE  in  EGGS,  chicks.  Hardy,  chock-full  of 
vitality  and  health.  Able  to  "stand  the  gaff”  of  steady, 
profitable  production.  Excellent  broiler  growth — recent 
letter  says:  ”207  chicks  average  2  lbs.  7  ozs.  at  8 
weeks.”  Feathered,  too! 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactor' 
(Tube  agglutination  method.)  Code  Cert.  No.  1127. 
(B.  O.  P.  Certified  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. ) 

S,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  "Farm 
proven”  results.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about 
it.  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
Route  2,  Colrain,  Mass 


MRS. 


from  my  Famous  Snow  White  Strain. 

HOMER  PRICE,  -  NEWARK,  OHIO 


'urkeys  Bourbon.  Holland.  Bronze,  Narragansett.  rea¬ 
sonable.  ZEKE  WALLIN,  Hinton,  Virginia 


Rli 


XNER  DUCKLINGS  18c  each.  10 %  with  order. 

HARRY  BURNHAM  .  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


TI1RKFV  WAttin  Oldest  monthly  magazine  de- 
itnaiji  iiunui  voted  exclusively  to  turkevs. 
$1.00  year  in  United  States,  $1.50  in  Canada, 

TURKEY  WORLD,  Desk  M,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 


CHICKS 


of“  KNOWN  QUALITY” 
R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  and  MIXED.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of 
our  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No  1732. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  114  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BROWN  and  White  Leghorns — (Both  Combs)  Australorps, 
Barred  Rocks,  Pullets,  Ckls.  V.  F.  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  O 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
22  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  22 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

S  For  tale  by  Sjl 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Ttmiiimimiiimiimiimimiimtmiiiiiitl 
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December  8,  1934 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  of  our  friends  urges  us  to  issue  a 
word  of  warning  to  our  readers  in  order 
to  save  them  from  disappointment  and 
loss  in  their  investments  in  lands  and 
fruit  orchards  and  truck  farms.  It  is 
more  advisable  than  ever  to  look  into  the 
laws  of  a  State  before  purchasing  prop¬ 
erty.  Glowing  advertisements  offer  big 
profits  in  orange  groves,  real  estate  de¬ 
velopments,  chicken  ranches  and  truck 
farming,  but  if  it  pays  at  all  it  will  only 
be  through  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
money  and  marketing  the  products  will 
not  always  yield  ready  cash.  The  fruit 
must  be  the  first  in  the  market  and  there 
must  be  assurance  that  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  the  produce.  The  old  advice 
still  holds  good — look  into  the  laws  of  a 
State  before  purchasing  real  estate  and 
check  up  on  the  profits  promised  before 
buying  units  in  orchard  propositions. 
Learning  from  experience  is  often  a  hard 
lesson,  and  foresight  and  investigation 
may  save  from  serious  disappointment, 
not  to  say  loss  of  an  entire  investment. 

Approximately  eight  months  ago  I  sent 
a  check  for  '$2.50  to  Conyers  B.  Fleu,  Jr., 
Ross  and  Montana  Sts.,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  one  pound  of 
Chinese  elm  seed.  They  did  not  have 
this  on  hand  and  kept  promising  to 
send  it  for  a  month  or  two,  but  never 
did  send  it.  I  have  written  them  sev¬ 
eral  letters  since,  asking  them  to  return 
my  payment  of  $2.50,  as  they  had  cashed 
the  check,  but  without  any  result.  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  endeavor 
to  collect  this  amount.  If  that  is  their 
manner  of  doing  business  the  public 
should  know  about  it.  I  have  read  and 
enjoyed  your  weekly  a  good  many  years, 
both  in  my  parents’  home  and  in  my  own. 

Delaware.  g.  l.  g. 

Mr.  Fleu  neglected  adjustment  of  this 
account.  Most  of  the  tree  seed  dealers, 
we  are  advised,  have  a  code  of  their  own, 
in  which  there  is  no  guarantee  and  the 
State  Forestry  Departments  are  now  in¬ 
clined  to  make  their  purchases  from  seed 
dealers  who  are  willing  to  guarantee  the 
product  they  sell,  and  they  advise  this 
procedure. 

Have  you  any  record  of  Progressive 
Education  Society,  Madison,  Wis.? 

New  York.  K.  M. 

This  society  is  engaged  in  selling  a 
“Source  Book’’  which  is  a  set  of  books 
containing  various  information.  They 
have  represented  that  the  books  were  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  reduced  rates,  and  that  a  set 
of  books  will  be  given  free  of  charge, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  party  re¬ 
ceiving  same  is  obliged  to  pay  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  service.  It  is  alleged  that  the  in¬ 
troductory  rate  offered  is  the  price  at 
which  the  books  are  usually  sold.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  insisted  that 
misrepresentations  as  to  terms  of  sale 
and  endorsement  should  be  discontinued. 

Roy  Elder,  Bootliwyn,  Pa.,  came  to  my 
place  and  bought  eggs  and  chickens.  He 
said  he  sold  my  brother  eggs  in  the  city. 
He  took  two  cases  and  some  chickens 
and  paid  cash  for  them,  stating  he  would 
be  back.  He  came  the  next  week  but 
had  forgotten  his  pocketbook  and  did  not 
have  any  money  with  him.  I  let  him 
have  47  dozen  eggs  and  13  chickens  and 
loaned  him  a  dollar  to  buy  gas  with  to 
get  home.  He  promised  to  send  the  money 
next  day  but  did  not  do  it.  He  wrote 
me  a  letter  saying  he  was  arrested  and 
fined  $70  for  not  having  a  license  to  sell 
wholesale  and  it  took  all  the  money  he 
had.  I  find  he  was  not  arrested  and 
still  has  his  car  and  is  buying  eggs  and 
chickens  in  Delaware.  j.  p.  D. 

Maryland. 

We  are  advised  that  Roy  Elder  is  not 
getting  mail  at  Boothwyn,  Pa.,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  collect  the  account. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  purchaser 
should  be  trusted.  If  he  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  goods  he  is  not  entitled 
to  them.  When  a  further  request  is 
made  to  finance  him  it  is  time  to  shut  up 
the  pocketbook. 

Frank  E.  Rubeck,  of  Sardinia,  N.  Y., 
called  here  for  1,200  chicks  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  $121.  He  paid  $60  on  same, 
promising  to  pay  the  rest  soon.  He  paid 
$10  but  that  is  the  last  he  has  paid,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $50.  He  raised  the 
chicks,  was  successful  with  them  and  then 
sold  them,  failing  to  pay  me  as  he  prom¬ 
ised.  I  have  had  all  kinds  of  promises 
from  him  but  he  keeps  none  of  them. 

New  York.  L.  w.  H. 

Mr.  Rubeck  acknowledged  the  indebted¬ 
ness  but  claims  he  is  unable  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  payment.  There  are  un¬ 
satisfied  judgments  against  him  and  it  is 
impossible  to  enforce  collection  of  this 
account. 


A  cousin  of  mine  has  sold  his  farm  to 
a  New  York  City  businessman  for  cash. 
The  buyer  has  agreed  to  let  him  remain 
on  his  farm  as  long  as  he  may  want  to 
without  paying  any  taxes  or  interest  or 
up-keep.  The  question  comes  up — sup¬ 
pose  anything  should  happen  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner?  Would  a  5  or  10-year  lease 
with  renewal  privileges  be  the  proper  pro¬ 
tection?  o.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

You  are  quite  right  in  raising  this 
question.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  your 
cousin  would  probably  be  considered  a 
tenant  at  will  and  as  such  could  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  farm  on  30  days'  notice. 
Nor  would  a  written  lease  afford  much 
protection  since  no  rent  is  contemplated. 
For  his  own  good,  we  think  your  cousin 
should  insist  upon  paying  some  small 
rental  provided  for  in  a  written  lease. 

My  insurance  claim  was  settled  for 
$SS0.  Thank  you  for  your  advice  and 
help.  f.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  less  difficult  than  many  cases 
where  we  failed,  but  it  is  good  to  get 
the  money. 

Paul  B.  Case,  Inc.,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
bought  our  full  crop  of  sweet  cherries, 
amounting  to  about  $250.  We  received 
part  payment,  leaving  $67.45,  which  they 
promised  to  pay  soon.  We  have  been  to 
see  them  several  times  since  and  they  al¬ 
ways  say  they  will  send  it  to  us  in  not 
more  than  two  weeks  time.  This  has 
happened  several  times  with  no  results. 
Later  they  accepted  640  lbs.  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries  at  three  cents  a  pound  which  they 
said  were  fine  fruit,  but  a  short  time 
later,  when  we  stopped  in  to  collect  for 
these  they  tried  to  make  us  believe  they 
were  not  good.  If  they  accepted  the  fruit 
why  shouldn't  it  have  been  paid  for  or 
returned?  w.  j.  B. 

New  York. 

We  had  no  success  in  our  efforts  to 
collect  this  account.  We  are  advised  that 
the  concern  is  insolvent  and  there  are 
many  judgments  against  the  corporation. 


Fourteen  years  ago  I  bought  some 
woodland  as  part  of  my  farm.  A  steep 
mountain  separates  this  tract  from  the 
rest  of  my  land.  Ever  since  I  bought 
the  property,  I  have  been  using  a  road 
which  runs  across  the  adjoining  farm  to 
reach  the  wooded  part.  There  was  no 
mention  of  this  right  of  way  in  my  deed. 
Have  I  a  right  to  continue  to  cross  the 
adjoining  farm  in  order  to  reach  my 
woods  ?  F.  B. 

Netv  York. 

Unless  the  adjoining  farm  is  owned 
by  the  same  man  from  whom  you  bought 
your  property,  you  probably  have  no  such 
right.  If  it  is  owned  by  the  same  man, 
you  could  claim  an  easement  by  necessity 
but  only  if  you  have  no  other  means  of 
access  to  your  woodland.  The  usual  rule 
is  that  if  the  right  to  cross  a  neighbor’s 
land  is  not  expressly  given  by  the  terms 
of  a  deed  or  by  other  writing,  open  use 
of  the  w7ay  must  be  continued  for  at  least 
20  years  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  known 
as  a  right  by  prescription.  Use  for  this 
length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  over  which  the  right  of 
way  crosses  gives  rise  to  the  presumption 
that  the  use  is  under  a  claim  of  right.  A 
neighbor’s  courtesy  must  not  be  confused 
with  such  a  right,  which  of  its  nature  is 
adverse. 


I  received  a  card  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Investigating  Co.,  623  Brisbane 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stating  they  had 
information  regarding  an  investment 
made  by  my  father  years  ago,  and  now 
held  in  trust.  They  agree  to  furnish 
necessary  information,  so  that  I  may  col¬ 
lect,  provided  the  heirs  of  the  estate  sign 
an  agreement  to  give  them  50  per  cent 
on  all  amounts  under  $300  ;  25  per  cent 
for  everything  over  $300.  Are  these  peo¬ 
ple  reliable  or  is  there  an  extra  string  to 
their  offer?  Father  has  been  dead  about 
14  years.  A.  L.  r. 

New  York. 

According  to  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  the  banks  of  the  State  are  obliged 
to  publish,  in  specially  designated  Albany 
newspapers,  a  list  of  bank  accounts  which 
are  in  excess  of  $50  and  have  been  dor¬ 
mant  for  50  years  or  more.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  International  Investigating 
Company  obtains  this  list  and  tries  to  get 
in  touch  with  people  named  in  the  list  or 
endeavors  to  trace  a  relationship  through 
parties  of  a  similar  name.  They  make  a 
charge  of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  in 
question  for  their  services,  if  they  make 
the  proper  connection.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  “cat  in  a  bag”  proposition  for  the 
details  are  not  divulged  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  account  until  the  agreement  is 
signed  to  take  care  of  the  commission. 
The  company  is  really  gambling  on  find- 
iug  the  proper  persons  or  heirs. 
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Cow 
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This  winter  the  stage 
is  set  for  a  big-money 
return  on  a  planned 
conditioning  program. 

Even  with  feed  costs  up,  there 
is  a  handsome  margin  —  at 
current  milk  prices  —  for  the 
feeder  who  builds  up  a  vigor¬ 
ous  digestive  and  assimilative 
action  in  every  cow  that  shows 
the  slightest  tendency  to  falter. 
And  cows  do  let  up  in  yield 
when  thrown  onto  dry,  hard- 
to-digest  winter  feeds  and  barn 
confinement.  The  answer  is  not 
in  attempting  to  increase  the 
feed  intake  but  in  preventing 
the  waste  of  good  feed  through 
only  partial  conversion. 

Kow-Kare  is  especially  useful  in 
the  feed  during  winter  and  spring 
because  it  contains  just  the  med¬ 
icinal  properties  that  tone  up  the 


MORE  THAN  ANY 
TIME  IN  YEARS 
high  milk  yield 
will  result  from 

adding  this  medi¬ 

cinal  supplement 

to  the  current 

diet  of  high-cost 

Mil 

grain  and  under¬ 

average  roughage 

digestive  and  reproductive  organs 
— Iron,  the  great  blood  tonic  and 
potent  herbs  and  roots  acknowl¬ 
edged  throughout  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  This  feed-supplement  is 
needed  to  offset  the  wear  and  tear 
of  forced  production. 

No  winter  milker  should  ap¬ 
proach  freshening  time  without  the 
conditioning  aid  of  Kow-Kare  to 
help  meet  the  shock.  The  cost  of 
judicious  use  of  this  famed  for¬ 
mula  in  the  feed  is  exceedingly 
small.  Many  costly  ills  are  pre¬ 
vented  by  promoting  winter  vigor. 

Kow-Kare  is  to  be  had  at  all  feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  and  most 
druggists — $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  It 
is  mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE  BOOK,  "First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows" 

Competent  veterinary  advice  on  what  to  do  when  cows  ail. 
Chapters  on  Gorging,  Bloat,  Choke,  Winter  Cholera,  Lousiness, 
Constipation,  Drenching,  Impaction,  Slow  Breeding,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Difficult  Calving,  Milk  Fever,  Mastitis, 
Garget,  Troubles  of  Udder  and  Teats — and  numerous  other  cow 
topics.  32  pages — handsomely  illustrated.  Free  on  request. 


Use  Bag  Balm  for  Udder  and  Teats 

This  tested  ointment  is  compounded  of  active  ingredients 
especially  fitted  to  the  healing  and  restoring  of  tender  tissues. 
It  promotes  vigorous  circulation  and  rapid,  normal  healing. 
Splendid  for  all  cuts,  chaps,  injuries,  and  for  Caked  Bag.  Large 
10-ounce  package  only  60c.  At  your  dealer — or  by  mail  if  he  is 
not  supplied. 


HUDSON  WATER  BOWLS  . . . 


Ask  About  Them,  Now! 

Now  with  the  herd  in  the  bam  for 
winter,  they  need  water  bowls  paost. 
With  Hudson  water  bowls,  each  cow 
gets  all  the  water  she  wants,  when  she 
wants  it — and  that  means  more  milk. 
Hudson  Water  Bowls  —  No.  99  —  will 
quickly  pay  for  themselves  in  increased 
milk  production — as  much  as  12%. 
some  users  say.  Send  for  the  folder, 
“The  Biggest  Dollar’s  Worth  in  History** 
—-it  covers  stanchions  and  other  labor- 
saving.  devices  for  the  barn. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED " 


HUDSON  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Get  EDWARDS 

METAL  ROOF  PRICES 

Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather  before  advancing 
costs  force  next  price  raise. 
Ask  for  Catalog  84.  .  .  .  Send  roof  measurements. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1223-1273  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


$1.15 

Postpaid 


BEAN’S  COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED  INNERSOLE 

Takes  away  that  flat-footed  feeline  so  as  to  make  your 
Leather  Top  Rubbers  and  Moccasins  feel  the  same  as 
your  everyday  shoes. 

Made  of  high-grade  lambskin  and  pigskin  with  adjust¬ 
able  steel  arch.  Send  for  Fall  Catalog. 

L.  L.  BEAN  463iMain  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


mostgorgeous.  6 colors. Soepkt. 
of  each!  Ruby-red,  rose,  pink,  purple, 
while,  lavender.  Garden  Guide  Jree.  —  - 

JAMES  VICK,  583  Vick  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mauled  ffauit  Pan  s  i  es 


10 


Mammoth  2^-  to  3-in,  flowers,  all  ^ 
colors  mixed.  Always  25c  or  more  a  pkt., 
now  only  a  dime  to  win  new  friends  for  us. 

Send  10c  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. J 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  352  Maule  Bldg.  .Philadelphia^ 

B  A  T  T  E  R  I  E  S 

All  Light  Plant  requirements.  F.  S.  Gould  Plant©’,  ten 
year  adjustment  Warranty,  5  sizes.  Dragon  Plante’,  4 
sizes.  F-S  Hand  Pasted  5  year  adjustment  warranty,  7 
sizes.  Complete  Line  Quality  New  Batteries.  Time  Pay¬ 
ments.  Write  for  folder — prices. 

F'ARLIN-SECH RIST,  443  Buttonwood  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Radio  B  Batteries 

are  do  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  live  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER.  CONN. 

R ATTFRIE'Q  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batterie* 
un.  l  l  LIY1LJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Waili.  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 
Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  25c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosie,  Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ORDER  from  Reliable  Company  finest  obtainable  long, 
red  leaf  chewing  or  mellow,  easy  burning  smoking, 

5  pounds  either,  only  $1  postpaid.  Ordinary  grades, 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Our  guarantee 
hold — 100%  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

STANDARD  TOBACCO  CO.,  MAYFIELD,  KY. 


SAWS 


Cordwood.  24"  $3.60;  26"  $4.37; 
28”  $4.89;  30"  85.55.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Saw  Tables.  Cat.  S.  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn- 


TRAPS,  TRAP,  TAGS,  Snares,  Scents:  lowest  prices: 
quickest  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  HOWE  FUR 
COMPANY,  Department  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  MAINE 

WILL  exchange  New  York  State  farm  for  Florida 
property.  GEORGE  B.  RAY,  Livingstonvllle,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  FARMS  and  HOMES.  Terms  $15 
month.  C.  WITMER,  CREWE,  VIRGINIA. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYAIAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  single,  American,  college  trained  and 
years  of  experience:  moderate  wages;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  8456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POTJLTRYMAN ,  all  branches, 
American,  competent  and  dependable,  excellent 
character,  egg-route  experience;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  DESIRES  tvork  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  8495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  construction  and  housework,  some 
knowledge  cooking;  speaking  several  languages; 
strictly  reliable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  WOMAN,  boy.  wants  home; 

reasonable  wages.  CLARA  FIELD  Newfound¬ 
land,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  HATCHERYMAN,  American. 

thoroughly  experienced :  have  customers  for 
chicks.  ADVERTISER  8501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  WANTS  position  in  private  family, 
cook  or  housework ;  good  reference.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  specialize  in 
poultry  and  batteries.  BOX  255,  Stirling, 

N.  J. 

MAN  WORK  for  board  and  $5  per  month  for 
AVinter;  no  milking;  good  home.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  8504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  some  experience  on  poultry 
farm.  ADA'ERTISER  8506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE.  AMERICAN,  well  recommended;  good 
cook,  serves  well,  general  houseworker:  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener,  lawn,  carpentry,  repairs, 
furnace;  reasonable.  ADA'ERTISER  8508,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM.  HERD  or  estate  manager,  competent  in 
all  branches;  integrity  unquestionable;  mar¬ 
ried;  excellent  references.  ADA'ERTISER  8511, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  experience  with  cows, 
general  farm  crops;  references;  desires  em¬ 
ployment.  ADA'ERTISER  8512,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  experienced,  desires  gen¬ 
eral  chore  work  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm; 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  159,  Croglian,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER  or  ESTATE  superintendent,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  expert  poultryman, 
drive;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  tine 
references;  moderate  salary.  ADA'ERTISER 
8496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


ENGLISH-AAIERICAN  poultryman  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  assistant,  on  progressive 
poultry  farm,  private  or  commercial.  Address 
HAROLD  L.  COFFIN,  East  Nortliport,  L.  I. 


GERMAN,  31,  EXCELLENT  character,  sober 
no  tobacco,  some  experience,  desires  job  on 
poultry  farm;  good  home,  small  wages.  J 
HEYMANN,  106  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WHEELER,  Rt.  1,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 


ton.  Mass. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


WANTED— Small  poultry  farm  for  rent.  PICK- 
FORD,  18  Baleom  Road,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  CHICKEN  and  truck  farm,  3  cot¬ 
tages;  mile  from  city;  14  acres;  over  good 
road.  M.  McCULLOUGH,  Star  Route,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  $10  a  month,  house.  31/-! 

acres,  fruit,  wood.  B.  P.  RILEY,  Greenlawn, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


L 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  now  ready — wonderful,  de¬ 
licious,  tree-ripened,  fresli-picked,  juicy 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines;  bushel  box, 
all  one  kind  or  mixed  as  desired,  delivered  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  $2.85;  give  a  box  for  Christmas 
and  please  the  whole  family;  direct  shippers 
from  grove  to  you  for  years;  we  guarantee  to 
please.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVE,  1215  Greenwood 
Avenue,  Orlando,  Florida. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 

HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  ,1.  B.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  AVAL- 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

COMB  HONEY — No.  1  clover  or  buckwheat  $4 
per  case;  No.  2  clover  or  mixed  $3  per  case. 
F.  W.  CORY  &  SON,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

CAMEMBERT  CHEESE,  none  better,  direct 
from  the  farm  to  you;  8-10-oz.  box  60c  post¬ 
paid.  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED— Young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  adults:  must  be  able  to  cook; 
state  wages  and  references.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AIVRRIED  MAN  to  trap  and  care  for  liens,  in 
Maryland.  ADVERTISER  8480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Orphan  girl  as  heiper  for  board 
clothes:  lovely  farm  home.  ADA  ERI18LK 
8497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  HOUSEWORKER.  cook,  want¬ 
ed  in  pleasant  home  30  miles  from  New 
York-  must  liko  children:  $35  monthly:  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  8499.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  housework,  no 
cooking  no  laundry:  must  be  neat  and  fond 
of  cbildren;  $10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  gardening 
or  farm  experience  to  work  in  an  institution; 
middle-aged  people  without  others  than  them¬ 
selves  in  the  family  preferred;  must  be  of  good 
habits.  Address  ADVERTISER  8509,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

vrr  \  vteD _ Capable  woman,  housework,  small 

salary.  ADA'ERTISER  8510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Strong  woman  to  care  for  paralytic 
woman  partlv  helpless,  sometimes  impatient; 
st^te  wages  expected.  ADA'ERTISER  S513,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ttftpfr  TO  HOUSEKEEPER,  seven  hours 
work  dailv  woman  with  child,  S  years  old, 
might  be  acceptable;  unusual  opportunity  pro¬ 
gressive  education  for  child;  pleasant  home; 
kindly,  respectable  treatment;  wages  |Li  month, 
farm,  Dutchess  County.  ADA  ER  USER,  sou, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

OITIET  RELIABLE  girl  or  woman  for  experi¬ 
enced  care  of  9  months  old  baby  and  for 
light  housework  in  refined  home  in  New  Aork 
cftv;  please  state  age.  experience,  references, 
enclose  photo  if  possible:  p>  monthly.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  8515.  care  Rural  New-\orktr. 

AY  ANTED — Good  milkers,  married  man,  wife, 
for  30  cows.  FINK,  396  Dewitt  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  _  Good,  honest,  reliable  farm-hand. 

MARY  E.  LOA’ESEY,  Rose  Tree  Farm,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J. _ 

AV  ANTED — On  well-equipped  dairy  farm  milk- 

in"  55  cows,  experienced  married  working 
herdsman,  no  children,  35  to  45,  able  to  keep 
all  herd  records;  $65  per  month  and  living 
quarters  equipped  with  electricity,  natural  gas 
and  hath:  give  age.  experience  and  copies  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  roadside  stand  near  Dan¬ 
bury-.  Conn.,  on  U.  S.  Route  7;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Greenfield. 

Mass. 


capacity-  of  600  laying  liens;  on  good  hard  road. 


Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


ence.  C.  JOHNSON,  Rt.  1,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE — Gas.  refreshment,  dwelling,  stor« 


care  ADA’ERTISER  8503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARTS,  Bridgeton  Pike,  Millville,  N.  J. 


N.  J. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 


address. 


THE  RURAL  NEAV-YORKER. 


185-ACRE  FARM,  county  road,  buildings  fair,  I 
stock  and  tools;  $2,500;  write  for  information. 
FRED  NIEMEIER,  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y.  F 

FOR  SALE — Long  Island  poultry  farm,  about  1 
acre,  2  chicken  houses,  garage,  4-room  house  I 
and  bath,  telephone,  electricity.  VITO  LOVAL- 
LO,  400  AV.  31st  St.,  New  York  City.  f 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  poul-  ® 
trv  farm,  about  15  acres;  good  outbuildings,  ° 
house  7  rooms,  improvements:  near  depot,  com-  t 
muting  distance  to  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
8520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

t 

WANTED — Farm,  cheap  or  rent.  ADVERTISER 
8516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ( 

457-ACRE  HUNTING  lodge  and  Summer  home;  <1 
would  be  a  wonderful  place  for  businessmen 
to  go  for  a  week-end  of  recreation  and  sport:  I 
only  3  miles  from  Penobscot  Bay;  excellent  salt 
water  sports;  12-room  dwelling,  good  cellar,  ; 
furnace  and  bathrooms;  easy  terms;  free  cir- 
cnlar.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  ' 
Alass. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy,  8-10  acres  within 

70  miles  of  New  York  City;  reasonable  rent; 
send  details.  GUSTAV  HAHN,  25-54  33rd  St., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

80  ACRES  ON  Wallkill  River,  State  road:  elec- 
trieity,  black  soil,  all  modern  improvements 
in  bouse  and  barn:  completely  equipped;  $11,000, 
part  cash.  HOLST,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  within  60  miles  New  York 
City;  must  have  good  bouse,  brook  or  lake  and 
be  bargain.  ADVERTISER  8517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

10-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  large  log  cabin,  6 
rooms  and  bath,  lights,  suitable  for  club:  14 
hour  Atlantic  City.  EVERETT  LeBARON,  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  COUNTRY  store,  prosperous  town, 
MORRIS,  29  Spring  St.,  Springfield,  Alass. 

l  mu 

Miscellaneous 

WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service:  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAAA  SON,  De- 
lancey,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  COW  hav  wanted,  sample  and  price. 
DANIEL  HERAIAN'N,  Box  2,  Allenwood,  N.  J. 

CLIPPERS  SHARPENED  75c  set:  mail  your  cow 
clippers  to  J.  A.  AVORCESTER,  Aliddletown, 

N.  Y.;  guaranteed  to  cut  perfectly;  return-pos¬ 
tage  paid. 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  for  Christmas— Special  gift 
bushel  box  assorted  tree-ripened  delicious 
fruit  delivered  express  prepaid  $2.85;  a  gift  the 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  SUNNYSIDE  GROA'E. 
Orlando,  Florida. 

-  5,000  CAPACITY  JAMESAVAY  incubator,  excel- 

lent  condition,  price  $550  f.o.b.  BROOKLAAVN 
FARMS,  Alorris  Plains,  N.  J. 

•  AV  ANTED — Thrashing  machine,  silo,  farm  wag- 
5  on  and  ensilage  cutter:  describe  fully,  make, 

1  size,  age,  etc.  B.  ROONEY,  269  Alexander 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

•  FOR  SALE* 1 — 5  h.p.  verticle  steam  boiler,  perfect 

1  condition,  price  $120  or  best  offer;  3  h.p. 

e  steam  engine  $10;  two-burner  Holyoke  water 
heater  for  range  boiler  $15.  AGNES  CONG- 
DON,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

o  FOR  SALE— Buckeye  No.  7,  10.36S  eggs,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  FAIRA'IEAV  POULTRY 

FARAIS,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

:  TEN-TON  SCALE  for  sale,  slightly  used.  F.  T. 

s  PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 

-  AXeCORMICK-DEERING  AIILKER,  practically 
n  new.  MRS.  GROTECLOSS,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 

n 

r.  JAAIESAVAY  HOT-AVATER  battery  brooder,  ca¬ 
pacity  3.000  chicks:  price  $250.  GEORGE 
-  LIEBEGOTT,  116  Oak  St.,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

r*  “KENTUCKY  AIOUNTAIN”  quilting,  fancy  de- 
:  signing,  without  marks;  quilts  for  sale.  AIRS. 

e  THEO.  B.  BLAKEY,  Beattyville,  Ky. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLLY  wreaths,  14-in.  in  di- 
ameter.  decorated  with  four  large  bunches  of 
i-  berries.  $1.75  per  dozen,  2  dozen  $3.25,  postage 

A  prepaid:  10  dozen  or  more  $1.20  per  dozen,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

.v  50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS.  $6  up;  circular.  A'ERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

i 

».  ADIRONDACK  BALSAM  pillows  for  Christmas 
gifts,  liand-paiuted  tops,  in  assorted  shapes 
and  designs;  about  one  pound  each;  50  cents 
postpaid.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Rt.  2,  Chateau- 
gay,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

BOARD  AND  ROOAI  wanted  somewhere  in  the 
Aliddle  AA'est,  may  he  a  Christian  farm  home 
that  might  be  shared  with  a  city  employed  man 
Alason,  past  fifty,  who  wishes  to  retire.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

INFANT-LICENSED  PRIVATE  home,  reason¬ 
able;  references.  12  WESTERLY  AVAY, 

m  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

2  pails,  $1.80,  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale 


[ONEY  —  60  lbs.  clover  $4.80,  amber  $3.90, 
buckwheat  $3.60,  28-lb.  handy  pail  clover 


5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 


5  lbs.  $1.10,  10  lbs.  $2.  prepaid  zone  three. 


wheat,  amber.  75c;  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 


10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 


glass  jars,  all  grades  in  pails  and  60-lb.  cans: 
;nd  card  for  complete  list.  AVIXSON’S 


paid,  clover  $1.60,  clover-goldenrod  $1.35.  A. 


pound  pail,  75  cents,  postpaid;  satisfaction 


livered  $2,  10  pounds  delivered  $3.75;  shelled 


HONEY — Best  clover,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  $1.75.  5  lbs. 

buckwheat  80c,  10  $1.40;  write  for  price  list. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  AVALNUT  kernels  sieved  and  hand¬ 
picked,  2  lbs.  $1.50,  5  lbs.  $3.50;  shellbark 
kernels,  1  lb.  90c,  2  lbs.  $1.60,  5  lbs.  $3.75; 
prepaid;  walnuts  in  the  shell.  50  lbs.  $2;  shell- 
barks,  50  lbs.  $3.50.  collect.  GLEN  DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

CLOSING  OUT  fancy  maple  syrup  $2  gallon, 
third  zone.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  A’t. 


BEST  PURE  pork  sausage,  real  country  style, 
5  lbs.  $1.75,  hickory  smoked  5-lb.  bag  $1.75, 
in  links  3  lbs.  $1.25;  also  special  hickory- 
smoked  bologna,  hams  and  bacon,  lb.  35e  post¬ 
paid.  STEINER’S  FARMS.  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  as  usual.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CLOA'ER  honey,  not  granulated,  6-lb.  can 
$1.10  postpaid.  HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  PRUNES.  El  A'enado  Ranch,  guar¬ 
anteed  finest,  largest  prunes  grown;  packed 
fancy  redwood  box,  express  paid.  $2  five-pound 
box;  check  accepted.  AA'rite  S.  BATCHELLOR, 
Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans,  2)4  pounds  $1, 
10  pounds  or  over  35c  pound,  all  prepaid. 
VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


FANCY  CALIFORNIA  orange  blossom  honey  in 
five-pound  pails  $1.25  postpaid.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


“SHURE”  POP  old  Golden  Queen  corn,  25  lbs., 
third  zone,  $2.35:  same  of  large  hickorynuts. 
AV.  HALBERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


CLOA'ER  HONEY,  extra  white.  60  lbs.  $4.80, 
120  lbs.  $9,  white  $4.40.  $8.40,  light  amber 
$4,  $7.80,  mixed  Fall  $3.75,  $7.  LAA'ERN  DE- 
I’EAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  quality,  7-day  sale,  clover.  5  lbs. 

75e,  10  lbs.  $1.35,  postpaid;  buckwheat  same 
price;  satisfaction  or  money  returned  with  post¬ 
age.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  pails  $1,  $1.75; 

basswood  comb  honey-  chunks  $1,  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid;  goldenrod  and  buckwheat.  60’s  $4.20  here. 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  Eastliampton,  Mass. 

CLOA'ER  HONEY,  60-lb.  pail  $4.80,  six  10-lb. 

cans  $5.20,  six  5-lb.  pails  $3.50,  here;  10  lbs. 
$1.50,  5  lbs.  $1,  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

AA'ERY’S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
60  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid :  send  no  money, 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AA'ERY,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  delivered 
third  zone.  CLARK  AV.  BENTLEY,  Rupert.Vt. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70;  clover, 
buckwheat  5  lbs.  75c,  10  lbs.  $1.40;  prepaid 
third  zone;  send  for  price  list.  CHAS.  AIATTA- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  best  quality,  60e  per 
lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.15,  postpaid.  GOLDA  REEF, 
Sardis,  Ohio. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  highest  quality,  2 
pounds  $1.25,  postpaid.  Hi.  F.  STOKE,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE1 — Homemade  horseradish,  grated  day 

I  receive  order.  $1  quart,  60c  pint,  C.O.D. 
“Here’s  real  horseradish.”  AIRS.  W.  R.  SCRIB¬ 
NER,  R.  F.  D.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


Cheese-Making  on  the  Farm 

J.  A.  Newlands,  of  the  Vermont  Sta¬ 
tion,  gives  the  following  rules  for  home 
cheese-making  : 

1.  — Use  evening's  milk  cooled  to  and 
held  over  night  at  approximately  G0°F. 

2.  — Heat  milk  to  86°  F.  in  a  double 
boiler  arrangement.  Use  a  thermometer 
to  determine  the  temperature. 

3.  — Add  cheese  color  if  desired,  using 
one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  to  100  lbs.  of 
milk.  Do  not  use  butter  color. 

4.  — Add  two  teaspoons  of  rennet  ex¬ 
tract  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Dilute  the 
rennet  in  40  parts  of  cold  water  before 
adding  to  the  milk.  Rennet  tablets  may 
be  used  in  which  case  follow  directions 
on  the  container.  Stir  rennet  in  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  leave  milk  and  container 
undisturbed  for  about  30  minutes. 

5.  —  Cut  the  curd  when  sufficiently 
firm.  This  stage  is  indicated  when  the 
curd  will  pull  away  from  the  side  of  the 
vat  by  light  pressure  of  the  back  of  the 
hand,  or  when  inserting  the  forefinger  and 
raising  it  the  curd  splits  clean  over  it 
leaving  clear  whey  in  the  break.  Use  a 
long  knife  and  cut  in  columns  each  way. 
approximately  one-half-inch  square.  Curd 
knives  that  will  cut  the  curd  in  cubes 
are  much  better.  These  may  be  purchased 
or  home-made  from  wire. 

G. — Stir  the  curd  gently  for  15  or  20 
minutes  breaking  the  columns  of  cut  curd 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  kernels  of 
corn.  (No  breaking  of  the  curd  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  cut  with  curd  knives.) 

7.  — Then  heat  at  the  rate  of  two  de¬ 
grees  in  five  minutes  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reaches  100°F.  Stir  occasionally 
while  heating  to  prevent  matting  of  the 
curd. 

8.  — Allow  curd  to  remain  in  whey  at 
100° F.  until  firm  and  until  acid  enough 
has  developed.  This  will  require  from 
iy2  to  two  hours.  Do  not  let  curd  mat 
together.  The  curd  is  firm  enough  to 
remove  the  whey  if  a  handful  of  it 
pressed  together  between  the  hands  falls 
apart  readily  when  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
leased. 

9.  — Drain  off  the  whey  by  pouring  the 
curd  into  a  cheese  cloth.  Keep  the  curd 
stirred  for  30  to  60  minutes  to  prevent 
its  matting  together  and  to  cool  it  to 
about  85  to  90 °F. 

10.  — Salt  at  the  rate  of  2%  to  four 
ounces  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  When  salt 
is  dissolved,  the  curd  is  then  ready  to  be 
pressed.  The  temperature  at  pressing 
should  be  about  85°F. 

11.  — Line  the  hoop  with  cheese  cloth, 
put  in  the  salted  curd  and  apply  press¬ 
ure  with  a  press  of  some  sort  or  use 
weights.  (The  hoop  may  be  a  small  pail 
or  bucket  with  holes  punched  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  drainage.)  Apply  pressure  slow¬ 
ly  at  first,  so  as  not  to  lose  too  much 
fat. 

12.  — At  the  end  of  30  minutes  or  so 
remove  cheese  from  press,  straighten  out 
the  bandage  and  return  it  to  the  press 
leaving  it  under  pressure  over  night. 

13.  — Place  cheese  in  a  room  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  near  50  to  60°F.  as  possible. 
Turn  the  cheese  daily  for  aboffii  a  week 
or  until  the  surface  is  dry,  then  coat  with 
paraffin.  Turn  cheese  at  least  once  a 
week  thereafter  while  curing.  If  mold 
appears  on  the  cheese  or  shelves  it  should 
be  washed  off  either  with  strong  brine  or 
with  formalin  mixed  one  part  to  40  of 
water. 

The  cheese  will  be  ready  to  eat  when 
SO  or  40  days  old  if  a  mild  flavor  is  de¬ 
sired,  but  for  a  stronger  cheese  from 
three  to  six  months  or  more  of  curing  is 
necessary. 

The  yield  of  cheese  ■will  be  around  10 
lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  average  testing  milk. 
Richer  milk  will  increase  this  yield  some¬ 
what. 

These  directions  for  making  cheese  on 
the  farm  are  intended  as  a  general  guide 
and  not  as  definite  rules  for  making  a 
good  product.  Conditions  vary  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms  and  thus  the  various  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese  may 
need  to  be  modified  somewhat.  A  few 
trials  will  soon  aid  the  operator  in  de¬ 
termining  the  best  procedure  to  follow. 


You  butcher  and  cure  meats  on  the  farm  primarily 
for  economy.  You  want  high  quality,  delicious 
meats  as  well.  First  aid  to  the  busy  farmer  is  the 
improved  new  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Curing  Smoke 
Salt.  It  does  save  time.  Its  correct  blend,  developed 
by  the  International  Salt  Research  Laboratory,  gives 
well  preserved,  fine  color  meats  that  are  tender  and 
delicious. 

A  second  help  is  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book,  a  32 
page  book  packed  with  practical  advice  on  all  uses 
of  salt  for  profit  on  the  farm.  One  complete  section 
is  a  handbook  of  directions  for  home  butchering 
and  meat  curing.  This  book  is  free.  Fill  in,  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  either  of  these  is 
the  unseen,  constant  help  the  farmer  gets  from 
International  Salt  Company  in  production  of  salt  of 
improved  types  for  the  farmer’s  profit — and  in  study 
to  help  the  farmer  earn  that  profit.  The  International 
Salt  Research  Laboratory  is  the  foremost  research 
authority  in  the  salt  industry.  Its  studies  and  dis¬ 
coveries  are  shared  with  all  farmers  through  direct 
recommendations  and  by  articles  in  farm  magazines 
and  other  publications. 

In  every  package  of  Sterling  Quality  Sugar  Curing 
Smoke  Salt  is  the  high  quality  and  practical  value 
resulting  from  this  study  and  experience.  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Salt  Book  gives  practical  help  in  the  use  of 
salt  on  the  farm  for  more  profit,  and  in  the  farm 
home  for  better  results.  Any  problem  concerning  salt 
that  is  not  covered  in  this  book,  may  be  submitted 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  the  International 
Salt  Research  Laboratory. 


SMOKE  SALT 

This  10  lb.  can  of  cor¬ 
rectly  blended  meat 
curing  salt  will  cure 
100  lbs.  of  meat.  The 
10  oz.  can  of  Sterling 
Quality  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  makes  30  lbs. 
of  delicious  sausage. 


Other  FARM  SALT 

International  Salt  for 
other  farm  uses  is 
packed  in  bags  of  varied 
sizes.  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book  gives  a  table 
of  farm  salt  uses  and 
the  correct  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  to  use. 


or  -¥ 
IODIZED 


This  is  the  convenient 
square  carton  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Quality  Salt  for 
home  use,  with  the 
metal  pouring  spout 
on  the  side.  This  free 
running  salt  is  steam- 
sterilized  for  purity.  | 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Use  the  coupon  below 
for  a  free  sample  of 
Sterling  Quality  Sea¬ 
soning  for  Sausage 
and  a  free  copy  of  The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1234,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Please  send  me  a  free  sample  of 
International  Sausage  Seasoning 
and  a  free  copy  of  “The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book.” 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. _ _ _ _ 

City  or  Town _ State. 

My  Dealer  is. _ _ _ _ _ 


ESPECIALLY 

the  Udder 
and  'Jeats 

When  delicate,  hard-to-reach  tis¬ 
sues  call  for  help,  be  prepared! 
Ills  and  injuries  which  may  hold 
up  the  milk  flow  are  costly;  teat  and 
udder  health  must  be  protected  from 
the  often-serious  results  which  follow. 

Bag  Balm  results  are  due  in  part  to  the  remarkable 
penetration  of  one  of  its  ingredients  — —  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  antiseptic  oil  that  strikes  deeply  into  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  promotes  quick  healing.  This  potent  med¬ 
icated  ointment  is  especially  compounded  for  the 
treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox,  in¬ 
flammation,  etc.  For  all  cuts,  chaps,  cracks  or 
common  injuries  use  it  for  quick  healing  —  often 
between  milkings. 

Clean  and  pleasant  to  use!  Cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Handy  10  ounce  package  60c  at  drug,  feed,  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

BAG  BALM 

Heal  Teat  Canal 
quickly  and  correctly 

No  chance  for  faulty  healing  with  new 
Bag  Balm  Dilators.  They  hold  teat  canal 
in  correct  normal  position;  do  not  melt  or 
dilate  unevenly.  Smooth,  tough,  ivory-like 
material  cannot  irritate — and  will  not  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection.  Will  not  slip  out.  Fluted 
shaft  carries  healing  ointment  in.  2S, 
packed  in  Bag  Balm,  60c.  Order  from 
Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Fyndonville, 

Vt.,  if  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied. 


©aim.  DILATORS 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
the  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
FI  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
bearings. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


NEW  LOW] 
PRICES  I 


SH  AW  DU*uTR  ACTOR 


Hurry!  Low  prices  still  In  effect 
but  can’t  bo  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farina,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Flows,  cultivates,  seeds, 
discs,  mows,  rakos,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  I  to  6  h.p.  Costs  3c  per  hr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
end  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  4712 
Galesburg,  Kan.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Do  your  FARM  WORK 
with  your  old 

FORD 


PUI.I. FORD  equipment  turns  _ 
your  Ford  into  a  practical  farm  tractor.  Civea 
power  instead  of  speed.  No  harder  on  engine 
than  ordinary  use.  No  expense  for  feed  when 
idle.  A  Pullford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4 
horses  in  less  time.  H.  F.,  Roseville,  Ohio, 
writes:  “Have  used  Pullford  3  years  on  Model 
T  Ford.  Does  all  you  say  with  ease.”  Low 
prices  save  you  money. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

Pullford  Co.  2885  Elm  St..  Quincy,  III 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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Some  Seed  Corn  Problems  of  1935 


C.  T.  Gregory 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Extension 
Department 

well  matured  and  healthy  in  appearance  then  ex¬ 
amine  the  butt  tissues  of  the  ear.  Ears  that  came 
from  healthy  plants  will  show  clean  breaks.  Dis¬ 
eased  ears  will  have  shredded  shanks  or  will  show 
a  dull  yellowish,  brownish  or  pink  color.  Discard 
ears  that  fail  to  show  the  clean  solid,  bright  butts. 

After  all  the  seed  ears  have  been  selected  and 
all  the  evidently  moldy  kernels  have  been  removed, 
shell  a  random  sample  of  about  75  or  100  ears  by 
hand.  Shell  each  ear  separately  into  a  pan.  and 
look  for  the  stained  spots  on  the  cob  and  examine 
the  kernels  for  diseased  tips.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  bad  kernels  found,  pick  them  out,  but  if  many 
of  the  kernels  are  evidently  infected,  discard  all  that 
pan  of  seed.  From  this  sample  seed,  test  a  hundred 
kernels  in  a  modified  rag-doll  tester.  Such  a  test 
will  reveal  the  nature  of  any  mold  growth  as  well 


Examining  the  Corn  for  Symptoms  of  Disease 

as  the  percentage  of  germination  in  the  seed. 

Seed  that  germinates  95  per  cent  or  better  may 
safely  be  used  without  further  tests.  But,  seed  that 
only  germinates  90  per  cent  or  less  or  seed  that 
shows  a  large  percentage  of  weak  seedlings  in  the 
germinator  had  best  be  individually  ear  tested  by 
the  modified  rag-doll  test. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  much  of  the  seed  corn 
will  be  infested  with  fungi  like  the  blue  mold,  black 
mold  or  bread  mold.  Under  certain  conditions  these 
fungi  can  cause  severe  seedling  rots.  Treating  with 
one  of  the  organic  mercury  compounds  is  good  in¬ 
surance  against  such  damage. 


Eastern  Shore  Farming 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  letter  of  Albert 
Nelson,  on  page  G5S,  in  reference  to  Alfalfa  on  his 
farms  in  Wicomico  County  as  1  have  visited  those 
farms  very  often,  both  in  my  duties  as  agricultural 
agent  and  with  parties  on  inspection  trips.  In  fact, 
1  have  conducted  several  demonstrations  on  one  of 


the  farms  with  fertilizer,  etc.,  and  it  might  be  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Nelson  and  others  to  know  that  Al¬ 
falfa  is  still  one  of  the  major  crops  on  the  farms. 

We  have  been  told  by  experts  on  Alfalfa  culture 
that  a  high  water  table  prohibited  a  successful 
growth  of  the  crop.  But  one  demonstration  I  have 
in  mind  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  that  rule.  In 
this  case  the  owner  applied  a  fertilizer  mixture  of 
1,000  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  400  lbs.  of  muriate 
o1'  potash  before  the  crop  was  sown.  Soil  tests  had 
shown  that  lime  was  not  needed  and  the  Alfalfa  was 
seeded  on  wheat  in  April. 

The  first  cutting  showed  a  yield  of  4,380.2  lbs.  on 
the  fertilized  fields,  per  acre,  as  compared  with  but 
1.790.8  lbs.  on  the  “check”  acre.  For  the  past  six 
years  this  field  has  been  producing  a  fine  crop  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  with  no  additional  fertilizer,  and  the 
owner  has  been  able  to  produce  his  “basic”  supply 
of  milk,  from  a  herd  of  14  cows,  without  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  grain. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  been  moving  away  from  the 
Shore  during  the  past  month,  with  three  shipments 
leaving  for  England,  the  first  sweets 
ever  shipped  abroad,  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  new  variety,  Maryland  Golden 
Sweet,  developed  by  the  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  becoming  very 
popular  on  the  markets  and  is  bringing 
from  35  to  50  cents  more  per  bushel 
than  the  old  standby.  Big  Stem  Jersey. 

Among  the  high  yields  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  so  far  received  is  one  of  520 
bushels  of  primes  produced  by  J.  Galen 
Adkins  and  another  of  000  bushels  of 
primes  produced  by  W.  J.  Hotton/both 
men  being  in  Wicomico  County.  The 
variety  was  the  Maryland  Golden 
Sweet,  in  both  cases,  hut  Mr.  Adkins 
secured  his  banner  yield  with  1,000 
lbs.  of  a  3-3-15  commercial  fertilizer 
plus  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash, 
whereas  Mr.  Hotton  applied  1,000  lbs. 
of  3-8-10  fertilizer  plus  200  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  to  produce  his  bumper 
crop.  Incidentally  this  3-3-15  mixture 
is  recommended  by  the  Virginia  Truck 
Experiment  Station  as  a  result  of  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perimental  work  with  many  different  combinations 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  rye,  “the  fool-proof  crop,” 
have  been  seeded  on  the  Shore  and  in  most  cases  the 
mild  weather  we  have  been  experiencing  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonderful  growth.  This  crop  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  early  pasture,  grain,  green 
manure  crop,  green  feed  for  chickens,  etc.  The 
white-potato  growers  in  the  Virginia  counties  seed 
rye  between  the  rows  of  corn,  which  are  planted 
between  rows  of  potatoes,  and  this  rye  crop  is 
turned  under  green  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  Soy  bean  crop  has  been  harvested  and  more 
seed  has  been  produced  this  year  on  the  Shore  than 
ever  before.  This  crop  is  growing  in  popularity  and 
deservedly  so  because  it  is  more  than  a  dual-purpose 
crop,  due  to  the  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
utilized.  More  Lespedeza  has  been  grown  this  year 
than  previously,  as  farmers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  legume  crops  have  a  variety  of  uses  and 
are  valuable,  even  on  a  truck  farm. 

Newspaper  repo  r  t  s 
claim  that  the  farmers 
have  made  more  money 
this  year  than  for  lo, 
these  many  moons,  but 
it  is  hard  to  convince 
some  of  the  farmers 
here  on  the  Shore  that 
this  is  true.  I  know  two 
brothers,  both  good 
farmers,  and  one  tells 
me  that  he  made  more 
money  (his  year  than 
ever,  while  his  brother 
reports  that  he  has  not 
made  so  much  as  usual. 
In  this  case  it  happened 
to  he  a  matter  of  crop 
selection  as  the  brother 
who  made  money  grew 
the  crops  that  paid  best 
this  year,  whereas  the 
other  brother  just  made 
a  bad  guess  in  his  se¬ 
lection.  o.  a.  conn. 


E  drought,  heat,  corn  ear-worms 
and  molds  have  created  a  serious 
seed-corn  problem.  Heat  and  drought 
have  killed  or  prevented  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  kernels.  Many  ears 
are  poorly  filled  and  bear  very  large, 
round  seed.  It  will  be  a  real  problem  to  secure  even 
planting  and  get  proper  stands  next  year.  More 
serious  than  this  is  the  stunting  of  the  husks,  leav¬ 
ing  many  exposed  ear  tips  that  have  become  infected 
with  molds.  To  make  matters  worse  a  heavy  gen¬ 
eral  infestation  of  ear-worms  has  opened  wide  tun¬ 
nels  through  the  husks  at  many  points.  The  worm 
channels  in  the  ears  are  usually  lined  with  mold 
growths. 

In  some  States,  particularly  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  seed-corn  situation  is  most 
serious.  In  Indiana  there  is  plenty  of  seed  corn  that 
will  grow,  but  practically  none  of  this  seed  is  free 
from  worm  damage  and  mold  growth.  Consequently, 
proper  care  and  attention  must  be  given  this  seed 
corn  now  to  avoid  further  killing  in  storage  and 
seedling  injury  in  the  soil  next  Spring. 

Serious  as  the  seed-corn  situation  is 
at  this  time  there  is  no  reason  why 
farmers  should  not  obtain  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  strongly  healthy  seed  next 
year.  A  few  simple  precautions  ta^en 
now  will  turn  the  trick.  More  care 
must  be  used  in  picking  the  seed  and 
more  time  spent  in  grading  and  culling. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  three  or 
four  times  as  many  seed  ears  as  is 
customary.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
better  to  select  sound  nubbins  than  to 
use  larger,  better-filled  ears.  Many 
nubbins  this  year  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  plant.  They  were  pollinated  dur¬ 
ing  a  hot  spell  and  the  pollen  was 
cooked.  Under  normal  conditions  such 
seed  will  produce  well-shaped  and  well- 
matured  ears.  Many  times  we  will  find 
the  better  filled  ear  was  pollinated  late. 

Such  an  ear  is  not  as  well  matured  and 
has  been  more  subject  to  ear-worm 
damage  and  mold  infestation.  Any 
farmer  who  has  an  adapted  strain  of  corn  that  he 
has  been  selecting  and  breeding  for  several  years 
need  not  worry  about  these  small,  poorly  filled  ears 
for  seed.  Ordinarily,  they  will  be  better  matured 
and  will  actually  be  less  subject  to  the  spread  of 
molds  in  storage. 

Next  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  conditions 
under  which  this  seed  corn  has  been  kept.  Seed 
corn  that  is  selected  from  the  crib  must  be  examined 
much  more  carefully  for  mold  spread  than  seed  corn 
that  has  been  kept  in  a  warm,  well-ventilated  room. 
Corn  that  is  placed  in  a  heated  storage  room  and 
dried  down  quickly  will  keep  in  good  condition.  Even 
though  this  corn  was  molded  in  the  field,  the  molds 
will  not  spread  beyond  the  initial  point  of  infection. 
So,  the  man  with  a  good  storage  place  will  not  have 
as  hard  a  job  obtaining  clean,  mold-free  seed  as  will 
the  man  who  takes  his  seed  corn  from  the  crib  or 
who  has  not  been  careful  in  storing  his  seed. 

After  the  corn  has  been  picked  the  next  step  will 
be  to  cull  it  carefully.  Examine  each  ear  individual¬ 
ly.  Look  the  ear  over  carefully  for  external  signs 
of  mold.  Shell  out  one 
row  of  kernels  each  side 
of  any  ear-worm  fur¬ 
row.  If  the  tip  is  moldy, 
shell  it  back  to  the 
healthy  appearing  kern¬ 
els  and  cob.  If  this  seed 
corn  has  been  kept  dry 
the  chances  are  that  the 
molds  will  not  have 
spread  far.  However, 
the  best  way  to  tell  if 
the  kernel  is  diseased  is 
to  examine  the  tip. 

Mold  -  infested  kernels 
will  show  a  pink,  brown 
and  yellowish  discolora¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  the 
moldy  growth  will  actu¬ 
ally  be  evident.  The  dis¬ 
eased  spots  on  the  cob 
will  dull  in  color  and 
will  show  up  clearly 
against  the  bright  color 
of  healthy  cob. 

If  the  kernels  are 


Sound  Kernels  on  Left;  Moldy  Tipped  Ones  on  Right 
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The  Winter  Woods 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  found  pleasure  at 
the  holiday  season  in  carrying  to  the  Winter  birds 
in  their  haunts  a  generous  supply  of  suet,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  bounteous  Christmas  dinner,  and 
if  you  want  to  see  a  happy  lot  of  little  chickadees, 
come  with  us  on  our  walk.  We  shall  find  much  of 
interest  all  along  the  way,  and  especially  shall  we 
enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  Christmas  woods. 

The  roads  we  follow  wind  like  narrow  ribbons 
through  a  charming  countryside;  tall  trees  cast  blue 
shadows  on  the  snow,  against  which  the  bare  brown 
weeds  form  an  intricate  design. 

From  bushes  massed  in  hedgerows  shine  out  the 
clear  white  berries  of  panicled  dogwood.  Even  when 
the  birds  have  eaten  the  fruit,  the  bright  red  pedi¬ 
cels  dance  in  the  wind,  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Bitter¬ 
sweet  festoons  the  fences.  How  the  orange  pods 
and  brilliantly  colored  seeds  brighten  the  wayside 
with  their  gay  color  scheme !  By  the  brook,  flowing 
dark  and  broad  between  the  smooth  whiteness  of 
its  banks,  the  canes  of  red  osier  are  gleaming  like 
polished  mahogany,  and  wreaths  of  scarlet  berries, 
the  fruit  of  the  high-bush  cranberry,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  cedar,  form  a  pleasing  touch  of  Christmas 
decoration. 

A  group  of  leafless  tamaracks  at  the  left  of  the 
road  is  alive  with  black-capped  chickadees.  What 
cunning  alert  little  birds  they  are,  and  how  friendly 
and  tame,  for  no  sooner  have  we  tied  on  the  tips 
of  the  branches  the  suet  we  have  brought  for  them, 
than  the  little  midgets  are  upon  it,  singing  their 
thanks  with  a  merry  “dee-dee-dee-dee-dee.” 

An  abandoned  road  which  was  once  an  Iroquois 
trail  leads  to  a  moist  piece  of  woodland  abounding 
in  straight  white  oaks,  sturdy  pines  and  drooping 
hemlocks.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
this  swamp  sits  a  log  cabin  well  banked  with  snow, 
its  low  eaves  edged  with  an  icy  fretting.  Continuing 
past  the  cabin  along  the  woodland  trail,  we  enter 
the  swamp  at  just  the  proper  place,  and  are  within 
the  charmed  region  we  have  so  delighted  to  know 
throughout  the  changing  seasons,  intriguing  in 
Spring  and  Summer,  beguiling  in  Autumn,  and  on 
this  bright  wintry  day  fascinating  still. 

The  naked  oaks  rise  tall  and  straight,  their 
branches  silhouetted  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  How 
lovely  are  the  small  brown  cones  of  the  hemlocks,  as 
they  nestle  against  the  soft  green  of  the  needle-like 
leaves.  Boughs  of  hemlock  and  pine  are  spread  as  in 
benediction  over  the  little  plants  now  sleeping  be¬ 
neath  the  snow  which  lies  soft,  untrodden  and  white 
upon  the  floor  of  the  woods.  Bugged  hummocky 
stumps  and  fallen  logs  are  rounded  over  with  snowy 
cushions;  the  little  spring  brook  which  traverses 
the  place  is  stilled,  its  water  lying  deep  between 
steep  walls  over  which  that  strange  plant  growth 
known  as  “liverwort”  spreads  its  flat  leafy  fingers 
which,  clinging  tightly  to  the  soil,  reach  out  ever, 
until  they  line  the  banks  with  a  fabric  of  living- 
green. 

The  Christmas  spirit  seems  here  to  have  found  an 
abiding  place,  for  all  is  peace  and  quietude.  I  he 
woodland  lies  sleeping,  and  as  the 
thoughts  of  those  rich  in  years  go  back 
to  the  sunny  days  of  youth,  so  no  doubt 
the  Christmas  wood  under  its  snowy 
blanket  now  dreams  of  Spring  and  the 
fair  flowers  that  bloomed  so  freely  un¬ 
der  the  warm  blue  sky,  of  the  birds 
that  made  their  homes  in  treetop  and 
thicket,  and  of  the  little  creatures  that 
lived  close  to  her  warm  dark  breast. 

Had  we  the  power  to  turn  back  this 
fleecy  coverlid  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wood,  we  should  find  the  Christmas 
colors,  for  in  their  velvety  setting  of 
green,  green  mosses,  gleam  the  carmine 
fruit  of  partridge-berry  vine,  and  the 
bright  red  berries  of  wintergreen,  while 
here  and  there  a  bunch  of  scarlet  fruit 
proclaims  where  Jack-in-the-pulpit 
used  to  “hold  forth”  under  his  striped 
canopy  in  the  “merry  month  of  May.”  27j-e  Christm 

Many  green  things  are  left  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  Fall  and  Spring  days,  little  gold¬ 
thread  carpets  the  swamp  in  places  with  its  waxy, 
three-parted,  evergreen  leaves ;  the  soft  spreading 
foliage  of  foamflower  still  lingers,  and  the  staunch, 
leathery  leaves  of  Hepatica  are  staying  to  shelter 
the  woolly  buds  which  in  early  Spring  will  open 
dainty  blooms  of  lavender,  pink  and  white.  Christ¬ 
mas  fern  spreads  her  polished,  evergreen  fronds, 
and  a  quantity  of  club  moss,  sometimes  called 
ground  pine,  outlines  an  old  log  in  vivid  green.  The 
lovely  Linusea  borealis,  or  twin-flower,  a  delicate 
little  vine,  trails  about  among  the  other  greenery, 
and  over  stumps  and  logs.  Its  dainty  leaves  are 


fresh  and  green;  in  Spring  what  a  fragrance  arises 
from  the  small  shell-pink  flowers  which  bloom  in 
pairs  the  entire  length  of  the  vine,  and  how  it  loves 
to  drape  the  recesses  of  the  wood  with  tender  beauty. 

Here,  too.  are  rare  and  beautiful  mosses  which 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  cold  and  snow ;  the  knight's 
plume,  with  long  feathery  fern-like  leaves ;  the 
pretty  rose  Bryum,  which  forms  a  large  mat  of 
little  plants  whose  tiny  leaves  are  crowded  at  the 
apexes  into  a  rosette  “mighty  lak  a  rose,”  and  the 


I'nder  Deep  Snows  of  the  Winter  Woods  the  Wildlings 
Await  the  Call  of  Spring 

sturdy  tree  moss,  which  resembles  a  forest  of  minia¬ 
ture  evergreens.  Perhaps  the  woodland  fairies  use 
this  moss  for  Christmas  trees,  with  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries  for  candles,  and  ornaments  o 2  dainty  lichens 
which  abound  on  the  old  stumps  and  logs.  How 
cheering  to  find  that  underneath  the  snow  the  woods 
are  thus  bedecked  for  the  holidays ;  that  within  her 
precincts  we  find  not  absence  of  life,  but  abundance 
of  life,  while  the  forest  dreams  of  Springs  and  Sum¬ 
mers  yet  to  be. 

Turning  to  leave  the  woods  we  hear  the  “rat-a-ta- 
tat-tat-tat”  of  downy  woodpecker,  and  we  see  the 
little  fellow  flat  against  a  tree  trunk  pecking  away 
so  industriously  that  he  does  not  hear  us,  even  when 
we  place  his  Christmas  dinner  in  a  nearby  tree. 


as  Woods  With  Brook  Flowing  Broad  and  Dark  Between 
Whiteness  of  Its  Banks 

As  we  start  on  our  homeward  way  we  feel  that 
nature  in  her  varied  forms,  including  snowy  wood 
and  Winter  bird,  is  perpetuating  the  Christmas  mes¬ 
sage  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  and  is 
bidding  us  mortals  look  ahead  to  an  eternal  Spring¬ 
time  and  immortal  life.  mrs.  fraxk  w.  pugs  ley. 

B.  X.-Y. — We  are  all  familiar  with  the  beauties  of 
swamp  and  woodland  in  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
with  the  glowing  foliage  of  Autumn,  but  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  Winter  has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Col¬ 
ored  fruits  and  evergreen  foliage  are  familiar,  but 
we  usually  overlook  one  woodland  beauty,  and  that 
is  the  leafless  trees,  which  we  may  study  in  Winter. 


I  am  glad  to  see  a  woman  so  interested  in  forestry 
as  Mrs.  E.  Wadhams  whose  remarks  at  the  mass¬ 
meeting  at  Alexandria.  X.  H.,  you  gave  your  readers. 
It  is  now  the  opportune  time  to  make  a  stand 
against  too  much  bureaucratic  interference  with  in¬ 
dividual  rural  welfare,  in  a  case  like  turning  good 
arable  land  into  forest. 

But  we  have  here  a  case  where  forestry  has  been 
welcome.  The  land  is  side  hill,  stony  and  ledgy.  It 
was  in  the  same  family  about  200  years.  They 
tilled  the  fields  and  let  the  soil  wash  away  till  on 
some  of  the  banks  the  upper  edges  are  three  feet 
high,  and  the  plow  and  harrow  now  ride  along  on 
the  ledge,  the  soil  is  so  diminished.  As 
for  pasturage,  the  dry  sparse  grass  on 
the  ledgy  hillside  became  less  and  less. 
The  water  supply  dried  up. 

Then  new  owners  took  possession. 
The  hill  pasture  was  bought  by  a 
wealthy  single  lady  who  set  out  a 
forest.  That  was  20  years  ago,  and 
now  these  trees  and  the  natural  hard¬ 
woods  are  inviting  birds,  holding  mois- 
ture,  and  making  green  what  would 
have  been  a  barren  heap  of  rocks.  One 
of  the  fields  where  the  soil  was  thin 
was  set  to  apple  trees.  They  hold  the 
soil.  Obviously  some  places  are  too 
thin  for  the  fruit  trees,  and  here  top¬ 
dressing  yields  some  hay.  Trees  have 
also  been  set  in  the  stony  water-runs, 
so  that  the  Spring  freshets  do  not  run 
away  with  all  the  soil. 
the  Smooth  if  the  new  owners  had  not  instituted 
a  tree  scheme,  the  State  might  have 
done  so,  and  perhaps  might  have  overdone  it  by 
taking  good  fields  too.  They  now  believe  they  are 
getting  a  better  livelihood  because  part  of  the  area 
was  turned  to  forest.  They  keep  fewer  head  of 
cattle,  but  have  more  fruit,  and  never  have  to  buy 
fuel.  It  is  a  balanced  arrangement  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  OBSERVER. 

Massachusetts. 

B.  X'.-Y. — An  old  farm  proverb  says  “Feed  the 
land  and  the  land  will  feed  you.”  This  Massachu¬ 
setts  side  hill  is  an  example ;  erosion  and  starvation 
made  the  stony  land  a  skeleton  farm,  while  intelli¬ 
gent  planting  and  management  is  bringing  it  back. 


Some  Apple  Experience 

On  page  683  H.  II.  B.  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  asks 
some  questions  regarding  planting  apple  trees.  I 
notice  that  you  recommend  planting  Oldenburg  or 
Duchess.  You  also  advise  not  to  prune  until  Spring. 
For  several  years  past  we  have  practiced  pruning 
any  time  from  July  1  of  one  year  until  .June  30  of 
the  next.  In  other  words  we  prune  whenever  we 
have  time,  and  have  had  no  bad  results.  We  are 
pruning  now  and  have  been  since  we  finished  pick¬ 
ing  this  Fall,  the  middle  of  October,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  pruning  all  Winter.  We  have  250  acres  and 
it  would  require  a  whole  army  to  prune  if  we 
waited  until  Spring. 

The  varieties  recommended  by  you,  from  my 
viewpoint,  are  all  right  except  the  Oldenburg.  We 
are  cutting  out  all  of  our  Duchess  and  are  advising 
the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  to  cut  out  at 
least  50  pgr  cent  of  the  Duchess  trees.  We  can 
make  no  money  on  them.  The  market  is  always 
flooded  at  that  time.  Why  do  you  not  recommend 
the  planting  of  trees  a  greater  distance  apart  than 
has  been  the  practice  in  Xew  England  and  York 
State  during  the  past  75  years? 

Michigan  suffered  considerably  with  severe  tem¬ 
peratures  last  Winter,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you 
people  have  in  the  East.  From  my  observation  it 
would  seem  to  me  as  though  the  State  of  Michigan, 
New  York  State  and  New  England  have  the  “world 
by  the  tail  with  a  down-hill  pull”  in  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  if  they  would  only  wake  up  and  plant  their 
trees  farther  apart,  prune  more  heavily,  spray  more 
freely  andl  use  more  fertilizer.  Already  14,000  car¬ 
loads  of  apples  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  Wenat¬ 
chee  district  so  far  this  year.  We  have  a  differential 
in  our  favor  in  freight  of  about  60  cents  i>er  box  and 
if  we  could  make  this  profit  we  would  be  fortunate. 

Michigan.  brinton  f.  hall. 

B.  N.-Y. — The  point  about  too  close  planting  is 
well  made.  In  some  cases  this  close  planting  has 
been  where  filler  trees  have  been  set  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  cutting  them  out  as  soon  as  necessary, 
but  where  the  fillers  are  doing  pretty  well,  and 
yielding  more  fruit  than  the  permanent  ones,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  let  them  go  until  the  orchard  gets 
in  about  the  same  conditions  as  a  piece  of  thick 
woods.  Such  an  orchard  is  hard  to  reconstruct. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Events  of  the  Week 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

-  ■ »  ; 

News  ami  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

Tlie  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone,  delivered  during  November,  as 
follows:  -  •  j 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders)  ;  Class 
2A,  $1.40;  Class  2B,  $1.40;  Class  2C,  $1.40; 
Class  2D,  $1.18;  Class  2E,  $1.13 — with  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  .classes;  Class  3,  not  avail¬ 
able;  Class  4A,  $1.03 — differential  2.9c;  Class 
4B,  94c — differential  2.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  5,  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of ’  Grade  *  B  milk -  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8e;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  The  Tso -called  unadvertised  brands 

may  be*  sold  iii  New'A'ork  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  abov.e  standard  price. 

Price  of  cream  from  dealer  to  dealer,  ex¬ 
clusive  df  stores,;  £gr  40'ttj.t. .  can.-,  are:  Heavy 
cream,  40  per  cent -fat.  $14.60:  medium  cream, 
30  per  cent  'fat;*  $il. 50;  light  cream,  20  per 
cent  fat,  $8.20.  " 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  faiiej;,'31%c;  extra,  92  score, 
3014c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  2914  to  30c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  32%c;  firsts,  31c;  centralized, 
2914  c.  . 

•  )  '  •  CHEESE 

Specials,  18c;  fancy,  1614  to  1714c;  Wiscon¬ 
sin  fresh,  1414  to  14%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  35c;  hennery,  exchange  specials,  34c; 
standards,  31c;  browns,  special,  33c;  Pacific 
Coast,  standards,  3114  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  20c;  broilers,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  nearby, 
15c;  geese,  16c;  pigeons,  pair,  20c;  rabbits,  lb., 

10  to  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  27c;  fowls,  15  to  19c;  roosters, 

11  to  13c;  turkeys,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  14  to  17c; 
squabs,  lb.',  25  to‘  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $6.00  to  $7.25;  cows,  $2.50  to  $4;  bulls, 
$3.50;  calves,  $6.50  to  $8.50;  hogs,  $6;  sheep, 
$3.50;  lambs,  $8.25. 

VEGETABLES 

String  be'ans,  bu..‘  Fla.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Beets, 
En..  cut.,  bu.,  40  to  60c.  Brussels  sprouts,  L. 
I.,  qt.,  3  to  13c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $12  to  $14.  Car¬ 
rots,  State,  100  lbs.,  75  to  85c;  Cauliflower, 
bu.,  35e  to  $2.  Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Celerby  knobs,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.75.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $4  to  $8.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lettuce, 
bu.,  25  to  50c.  Okra,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Oyster  plants,  doz. 
bchs.,  75c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  35  to  65c. 
White  potatoes.  Me.,  in  bulk,  150  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60.  Sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  35  to  50c.  Spinach, 
bu.,  75  to  85c.  Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl-,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  72s  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
90c  $1.75  to  $2.  Watercress,  100  bell.,  $1  to  $3. 
FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Baldwin  $1.25  to  $1.75,  Golden 
Delicious  $1.75,  Red  Delicious  $1.35  to  $1.6S, 
Jonathan  $1.25  to  $1.35,  R.  I.  Greening  $1.35 
to  $l'T75',  N.'  W.  Greening  $1.18  to  $1.50,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  $1.85’  to  $2.50,  Missouri  Pippins  $1.25, 
Northern  Spy  $1:75  to' $2.50,  Rome  Beauty  $1.18 
to  $1.25,  Stayman  Winesap  $1.25  to  $1.50,  Stark 
$1.10  to  $1.38,  Twenty  Ounce  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
York  Imperial  $1.25  to  $1.50,  Wealthy  $1.18  to 
$1.50,  Winter  Banana  $1.25  to  $1.50,  Wolf  River 
$1.13  to  $1.25.  Cranberries,  En.,  %-bbl.  box, 
$4.50  to  $6.  Pears.  En.  Kieffer,  bu.,  50e  to 
$1.38;  Seekel,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.75.  Strawberries, 
Fla.,  freezers,  pt.,  40  to  50c.  .  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.17%;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.07%;  oats,  No.  2  white,  67%c;  rye,  No.  2, 
9114c.  •' 

HAY 

No.  1  Timothy,  $24;  No.  2,  $23;  clover,  mixed, 
$22  to  $25;  Alfalfa,  $23  to  $28. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  chickens, 
30  to  35c;  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lbs., 

2  to  3c.  Lettuce,  bead,  5  to  10c;  apples,  doz., 
35  to  50e;  mushrooms,  lb.,  25  to  50c;  string 
beans,  lb.,  20e;  onions,  lb.,  2  to  5c;  celery, 
bcli.  of  3  roots,  25e;  cabbage,  heal,  5  to  10c; 
spinach,  lb.,  10c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  first  Florida  strawberries  of  the  season 
have  arrived  here.  Feed  prices  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  32  to  34c;  tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  29  to  30c;  country  rolls,  29  to  32c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick,  new  flats,  daisies,  15  to  16c;  old 
flats,  22  to  23c;  limburger,  13  to  23c;  Swiss.  20 
to  23c.  Eggs,  weaker;  nearby  fancy,  40c; 
grade  A,  33-  to  38e;  grade  B,  26  to  27c;  grade 
C,  22  to  23c;  netyby  at  market,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  weak:  fowls,  15 
to  20c;  fryers,  20c;  broilers,  20  to  26c;  roasters, 
20  to  24c:  ducks,  19  to  21c;  geese,  16  to  19c; 
turkeys,  19;  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
14  to  18c;  roosters.  11c;  springers,  15  to  19c; 
ducks,  17e;  .geese, „15c;  turkeys,  23c.  ' 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firmer;  Hub- 
bardson,  buW-50e  to-$l:  Greening,  Wealthy,  50c 
to  $1.25;  •  Snow,-  75c  to  $1.40;  King,  65c  to 
$1.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  75e  to  $1.10:  Pippin,  75 
to  90c;  Baldwin,  85c  to  $1.25;  Tallman  Sweet, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  Spitzenberg,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Cort¬ 
land,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Jonathan.  $1.35;  McIntosh, 
$1  to  $2;  Delicious,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern 
Spy,  $1.75  to  $2.  ’  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown, 
bu.,  25  to  30c:  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.10; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2, 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  weak:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,'  cwt.,  $3.75;  marrow,  $5;  white  or  red 
kidney,  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50.  Onions.  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  Yellow  Globe.  50- 
lb;  bag,  90c  to  $1.25;  Idaho,  Spanish,  $1.30  to 
$1.35;  imported.  Spanish.  $2.40. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  2o-lb.  box, 
$5;  grapes,  Cal.,  27-lb.  lug,  $1.85  to  $2.25; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.15  to  $4;  pears,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  50c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.o0;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50;  beans,  Fla.,  green, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  wax,  $1.50  to  $2.4(i;  beets, 
bu  40  to  50c;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  29c;  broccoli, 
5-lb  bskt.,  25  to  50e;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10 
to  12%c;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  40c;  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  cauliflower.  Ore.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.60; 
celerv,  bch.,  40  to  65c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  eggplant.  Fla.,  114  bu.  crate, 
$0  5(>  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb,,  20  to  32c;  escarole. 
crate,  30  to  35e;  lettuce,  1-lb.  bskt.,  45c;  mush¬ 


rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75e;  parsnips,  bu., 
,65  to  75c;  peas,  Ariz.,  bu..  $3  to  $3.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz. 
jbehs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  squash, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  S-lb.  bskt.,  60c  to  $1; 
.turnips,  bu.,  35  to  60e. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
|$25;  Alfalfa,  $28;  oat  straw.  $15;  wheat  bran, 
earlot.  ton,  $29;  standard  middlings,  $30;  red- 
dog,  $35;  oihneal,  34  per  cent,  $42.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $44.75;  gluten,  $37.35; 
hominy,  $3S.40:  rolled  oats,  bag.  $3.56:  table 
cornmeal,  ;  $2.65;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $11;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $17;  Alsike,  $20;  clover,  $19.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Conditions  have "  been  about  normal  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  two 
weeks  with  most  price  changes  unimportant. 
Butter  and  eggs  weakened  slightly.  The  wool 
market  showed  little  change  although  some  in¬ 
crease^  was  noted  in  buying  activity. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  McIntosh  ord.  $1  to  $1.50; 
large  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.25.  few  higher.  Baldwins 
ord.  50c  to  $1,  best  $lv25  to  $1.50,- few  large 
fancy  high  as  $2.  ?  Delicious  small  $1  to  $1.50, 
few  fancy  large  $1.75.  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Pa. 
Yorks  U.  S.  1.  2 14'- in.'  up  $1  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 
Va.  Staymans  $1.10  to.  $1.35,  poorer  90c  bu.  Me. 
Wolf  River  IT.  S.  1,  75c‘  to  $1  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair;  native 
behd.  18  bchs.  .25  to  50e,  few  60c.  Cut  off  50 
to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  behd.  $1.25  to  '$1.50 
!4  crate.-  t 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  ltteT-eads  white  35  to  60c, 
Savoy  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish  40c 
50-lb.  sack,  75  to  80c  SO-lb.  sack. 

Broccoli.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  fancy  behd.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  poorer, 
75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  fancy  bclul.  $3, 
poorer  $2.50  pear  crate. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  50c.  Cut  off  40  to  60c,  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  5  to  6  doz.  bchs.  $2.25  to  $2.50, 
few  $2.75  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.50  14  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  6  to  12  heads  best  50  to  60c, 
poorer  25c  std.  bu.  box.  Ore.  $1  to  $1.50  pony 
orate,  L.  I..  small,  $1  to  $1.25  2-tier  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.,  white  75c  to  $1.25;  Pascal  $1.25 
to  $1.75,  few  extra  fancy  $2  doz.  bchs.  N.  1'., 
$1.75  to  $2,  few  $2.25,  poorer  $1  2-3  crate.,  Cal. 
$2  to  $2.50  14  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  Early  Blacks  $2.56  to  $3,  Howes  $3  to 
$3.50,  few  extra  fancy  high  as  $4  14-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  best  $7  to  $8;  ord.  $3  to  $6.50, 
poorer  lower.  Fla.  outdoor  ord.  $1.50  to  $2.25 
bu.  bskt. 


Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
’air.  Native  18  rds.  hothouse  20  to  40c  std. 
ju.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.,  few  fancy  $4,  poor- 
;r  low' as  $2  crate.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  low,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Y’ellow  Mass,  small  to  medium  85c 
:o  $1,  med.  to  large  $1  to  $1.15,  50-lb.  bag.  N. 
ST.  $1.15  to  $1.20.  poorer  lower.  Mich,  white 
>1.50  50-lb.  bag.  Colo.  Valentias  large  $1.25  to 
>1.35  50-lb.  bag 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
’air.  Native  outdoor  50  to  65c,  poorer,  35c  std. 
)U.  box.  ,  ,  „ 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
ive  cut  off  40  to  50  14  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good, 
narket  steady.  Native  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  Me. 
nostly  80c,  few  85c,  few  75c  100  lbs. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
narket  weak.  Native  -50  to  60  bchs.  hothouse 
>est  50  to  75c,  poorer  low  as  25c. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
>est.  Native  best  50  to  65c,  poorer  35c  std.  bu. 
jox.  Va.  fair  50  to  60c  bu.  Mo.  65  to  75c  bu. 

Squash  — Supplv  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
ive  Blue  Hubbard,  best  $15  to  $20,  poorer  $10 
on.  Turban  75c  to  $1  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  10  to  15c,  few  extra  fancy  17c, 
>oorer  8c  lb.  Calif,  ord.  25  to  10c  lug.  Tex. 
tl.75  to  $2  lug.  Fla.  $2  to  $2.7a  lug.  Ohio  liot- 
muse  fancy  $1  to  $1.20  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hav  — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  market 
irm. ‘No.  1  Timothy  $28  to  $29;  No.  2  Timothy 
126  to  $26.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $->  to 
(26;  Alfalfa  first  cutting  $26  to  $27.  „  ’ia/ 

122.50  to  $23.50  ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $16. .4)  to 
(17  50  ton.  White  oats  clipped.  38  to  40  lbs., 
(7  to  68c;  36  to  3S  lbs.,  66  to  67c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  firm;  creamery  extras  29  %C, 
irsts  26  to  2814c;  seconds  25  to  25  %e  lb. 

Eggs  — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
pecials  42c.  Extras  40c  doz;  white  specials 
0c  western  henneries,  special  brown  39  to  40c; 
vhite  38  to  39c.  ,  .  ,  , 

Poultry.— Dressed,  supply  moderate,  demand 
ood.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  -0e;  3 
o  4  lbs.  15  to  16c.  Native  16  to  19c.  Roosters 
0  to  13c.  Broilers  western  18  to  22c,  native 
0  to  22c.  Turkeys,  native  28  to  30c.  western 
5  to  27c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  15  to  lie. 
.eghorns  12  to  14c.  Chickens  16  to  18c.  Broil- 
....  00  1 , .  00,,  "Roosters  10  to  12c.  Turkeys,  na- 
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'lieese  (Jobbing)  .—Market  steady.  N.  Y. 
d  extras  18%  to  19c;  firsts  18  to  18%c, 
sli  extras  15%  to  16c;  firsts  15  to  lJ'ic. 
istern  held  extras  18  to  18%c.  Firsts  17  to 
4c:  fresh  extras  15%  to  16c;  fresh  firsts 
o  to  15c  lb.  , , 

fried  Beans.  (Normal  quantity  sales  to  the 
ail  trade). — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4  to  $4.o0. 
(if.  small  white  $4.50  to  $5.  Yellow  Eyes 
50  to  $5.75.  Red  kidney  $5.50  to  $o.7o. 
11a  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  bag.  .  , 

Vool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  improved, 
ces  moderately  firm. 

Jrease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  27  to  _8c, 
thing  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  29c, 

thing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  30c, 

thing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  28c,  cloth- 
24  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 
thing  60  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

thing  53  to  56c;  %  blood,  combing  54  to  57c, 

thing  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  oOc, 

thing  42  to  45c;  Terr  fine,  combing  7o  to  77c, 

thing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  74c, 

thing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  68e, 

thing  60  to  63c;  %  blood,  combing  60  to  02e, 

thing  55  to  57c. 

T>T>TnrrT'nxT  (hostiIMI  LIVESTOCK 


Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $5.25  to  $6. 

Cattle. — Supply  about  normal,  market  on  cows 
25c  higher,  bulls  about  steady;  vealers  steady, 
demand  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $2.7o,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $2.7o. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
cull  and  common,  $2.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  steady  to 
slightly  higher,  few  selected  choice  up  to  $100, 
demand  fairly  good  for  choice,  only  fair  for 
other  grades.  A  slightly  improved  undertone 
was  felt  to  the  market  at  the  close.  Choice, 
head,  $75  to  $90;  good.  $60  to  $75;  medium,  $45 
to  $60;  common,  $30  to  $45. 


^  Morro  Castle  Indictments.  —  The 
Federal  grand  jury  which  for  the  last 
three  months  has  been  investigating  the 
Morro  Castle  disaster  in  which  124  per¬ 
sons  perished  last  Sept.  S,  handed  up  in¬ 
dictments  Dec.  3.  Accused  of  willful 
negligence  were  Acting  Captain  William 
S.  Warms  and  Chief  Engineer  Eben  S. 
Abbott,  officers  of  the  vessel ;  Henry  E. 
Cabaud,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
company  which  chartered  it,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  itself.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  General  Slocum  tragedy  that  an  in¬ 
dictment  had  been  returned  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  on  charges  of  wilful  negligence  re¬ 
sulting  in  loss  of  life  at  sea.  The  master 
of  the  Slocum  received  the  maximum 
penalty  under  the  law,  a  prison  term  of 
10  years.  A  maximum  fine  of  $10,000 
may  also  be  assessed.  Specific  charges 
in  the  indictments  relate  to  the  precau¬ 
tions  against  emergencies  and  against  fire 
at  sea  and  charge  the  defendants  with 
failing  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  Ten  specific  charges  were  made 
against  Acting  Captain  Warms. 

Fire  at  Portland,  Me. — Fire  swept  a 
300-yard  stretch  of  the  waterfront  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  0,  destroying  two 
wharves  and  damaging  several  small  ves¬ 
sels.  entailing  a  total  loss  estimated  by 
officials  at  $200,000.  A  woman  and  four 
men  on  the  yacht  Coronet,  owned  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society,  a  religious 
sect  with  quarters  in  Shilo  Temple,  Dur¬ 
ham,  leaped  into  the  harbor  when  flames 
broke  out  on  a  wharf  to  which  the  craft 
was  moored.  They  were  rescued  by  four 
men  in  a  rowboat.  The  fire  originated  in 
the  New  England  Grai  .  Company  plant 
on  Hobson’s  wharf,  and  razed  that  700- 
foot  pier  and  the  adjacent  wharf  of  the 
Brown  Company,  a  lumber  concern. 

Federal  Surplus  Food  Distribution. 
— The  State  Temporary  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  has  allocated  25,000,- 
000  pounds  of  fresh  veal  to  New  York 
City  out  of  the  Federal  surplus  food  sup¬ 
ply,  William  Hodson,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
chairman  of  the  City  Emergency  Relief 
Bureau,  announced  Dec.  6.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  announced  by  Samuel  B. 
Barrows,  director  of  the  Federal  surplus 
division  of  the  TERA,  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora¬ 
tion  ,tlie  TERA  would  buy  with  Federal 
funds  12,000,000  pounds  of  white  potatoes 
from  the  surplus  crops  of  up-State  New 
York  farmers.  The  potatoes  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  retail  value  of  $70,000  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  needy  families  in  this  State 
during  the  Winter.  More  than  $8,000,000 
worth  of  Federal  surplus  foodstuffs  has 
been  distributed  by  the  city  relief  ad¬ 
ministration.  All  this  food  is  in  excess 
of  the  cash  allowances  made  to  home  re¬ 
lief  families,  which  total  more  than  $4,- 
000,000  a  month  to  200,000  families. 

Government  Wars  on  Narcotics. — 
Conditions  described  as  revolting  were  re¬ 
vealed  Dec.  0  in  the  nation-wide  drive 
against  narcotics  dealers,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  7(35  alleged  dealers  and 
peddlers  in  15  districts  of  the  narcotics 
division  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
the  drive  against  peddlers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  arrested  men  who  were  also 
forgers,  counterfeiters,  bank  robbers  and 
murderers,  according  to  Louis  Ruppel, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Narcotics 
Division.  Most  of  the  victims  taken  will 
be  sent  to  the  government’s  curative  farm 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  Some  will  receive  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  in  other  hospitals  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  assist  the  authorities  in 
running  down  the  “higher-ups”  in  the 
dope  rings.  The  peddlers  have  been  able 
to  continue  their  trafficking  so  long,  Mr. 
Ruppel  declared,  because  of  the  leniency 
of  courts  which  imposed  short  sentences 
or  small  fines  on  the  offenders.  Many 
judges  were  criticized  in  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  for  imposing  fines  which  were 
readily  paid  by  the  rings,  leaving  the 
peddlers  to  continue  their  activities  with¬ 
out  fear  of  molestation. 

Federal  Crime  Drive. — While  public 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  Federal 
agents’  spectacular  killings  of  gang  lead¬ 
ers,  including  John  Dillinger,  “Pretty 
Boy”  Floyd  and  “Baby  Face”  Nelson,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  made  a  re¬ 
markable  record  in  catching  other  crimi¬ 
nals.  Through  its  efforts  74  persons  have 
been  convicted  of  kidnapping.  Two  of 
these  were  sentenced  to  death,  1(3  to  life 
imprisonment,  and  the  rest  to  terms  total¬ 
ing  1,186  years.  Fifteen  more  are  await¬ 
ing  trial.  Among  others  “wanted”  by 
the  department  for  kidnapping,  two  were 
murdered  before  agents  found  them,  two 
were  lynched,  and  three,  including  Verne 
Sanltey,  connected  with  the  kidnapping  of 
Haskell  Bohn  of  St.  Paul,  committed 
suicide.  All  leading  members  of  the  Dill¬ 
inger  gang  have  been  killed  or  captured 
except  John  Hamilton,  whose  death  has 
been  reported,  but  who  is  still  being 
sought.  He  will  not  be  considered  dead 
until  the  Justice  Department  has  his 
body.  .  The  Alice  Speed  Stoll  kidnapping 
case  is  regarded  by  justice  agents  as 
solved,  although  Thomas  II.  Robinson  Jr., 
accused  of  the  abduction,  has  not  yet 
been  arrested.  The  case  of  Edward  J. 
Bremer,  kidnapped  in  St.  Paul,  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  solved,  although  Alvin  Karpis, 
now  termed  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  and 
Arthur  and  Fred  Barker,  regarded  as  his 
accomplices,  have  not  yet  been  appre¬ 
hended  The  Karpis  group  is  the  only 
better  known  interstate  gang  not  yet 
broken  up  by  the  614  justice  agents.  More 


than  20  desperadoes,  most  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  interstate  gangs,  have  been  wiped 
out  by  the  guns  of  Federal  agents  or  of 
co-operating  police.  About  6,000  gang¬ 
sters  and  racketeers  are  on  the  lists  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Fire  in  Lansing  Hotel. — Dec.  11  fire 
in  the  Kerns  Hotel.  Lansing,  Mich., 
caused  the  death  of  26  persons,  injury 
to  40,  and  10  more  were  missing.  Many 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  were 
among  the  guests,  and  six  among  the 
dead.  Some  victims  were  drowned  when 
they  jumped  from  windows  into  the 
Grand  River.  The  Kerns,  a  four-story 
brick  structure  of  250  rooms,  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  hotel,  built  about  40  years  ago. 
Intense  cold,  only  a  few  degrees  above 
zero,  added  to  the  suffering  of  the  guests, 
those  who  were  injured  and  those  who 
fled  in  scanty  attire. 

Fire  Fatalities  in  CCO  Camp.  • — 
Four  members  of  the  COC  camp  at  Clear 
Creek,  Tenn.,  were  burned  to  death  Dec. 
12  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  four  barracks 
at  the  camp  and  made  more  than  200 
CCC  boys  homeless.  Robert  Maxwell,  su¬ 
perintendent  at  the  camp,  said  he  feared 
there  might  have  been  others  burned  in 
the  fire.  The  bodies  of  the  four,  their 
identities  not  immediately  ascertained, 
were  recovered  by  the  Norris  Fire  De¬ 
partment. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  1-5,  1035. — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
in  Mechanics  Bldg.  Secretary,  Theodore 
L.  Storer,  327  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-12. — The  New  York  Show,  New 
York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Fourteenth  Street  Ar¬ 
mory,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nues,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  New 
Auditorium,  Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary, 
Wm.  R.  Cole,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst. 

Jan.  15-16.  - —  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 
Printed  programs,  hotel  rates  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  special  railroad  fares 
may  be  secured  from  Secretary  Sidney  A. 
Edwards,  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-17. —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  54tli  annual  convention  and 
exhibition,  187  Broad  St.,  Woman’s  Club 
Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Ralph  B.  Hem¬ 
ingway,  secretary,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-1(5. — New  York  State  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Meeting,  Hotel  Ten  Eyck, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Meeting,  Exposition  Grounds,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-25. — Nineteenth  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23. — New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  24-25. — Twenty-fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  trade  show,  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Yr. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1. — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Meeting,  State  Armory,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-30. — Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  11-16. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Fishing  and  Hunting- 
Licenses 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  farm  owner  to 
get  license  to  hunt  and  fish  on  his  own 
lands?  c.  s. 

New  York. 

The  owners  or  lessees  of  farm  lands 
who  ai’e  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
not  required  to  take  out  a  hunting  license 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  except  deer,  during 
the  open  season  for  the  same,  on  such 
farm  lands,  provided  they  actually  live 
on  thq  farm  and  cultivate  it;  nor  are 
they  required  to  take  out  a  license  to 
take  fish  when  it  is  lawful  by  means  of 
angling,  spearing,  hooking  and  tip-ups  in 
or  from  waters  on  or  passing  through  or 
over  such  farm  lands. 

J.  T.  MC  CORMICK. 


Figuring  Time 

What  time  will  it  be  in  Boston,  Mass., 
when  it  is  noon  January  1,  1935,  in 
Sydney,  Australia?  f.  t. 

Vermont. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  answers 
thus : 

“The  time  in  Sydney,  Australia,  is  15 
hours  more  advanced  than  the  time  in 
Boston.  It  will  therefore  be  9  P.  M.  De¬ 
cember  31,  1934,  in  Boston,  when  it  is 
noon  January  1,  in  Sydney.” 

J.  F.  HELLWEG. 

Captain,  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  weather  man  sandwiched  in  a 
couple  of  nice  days  between  rains  and 
snows,  so  away  I  went  to  see  what  my 
neighbors,  near  and  far  were  doing.  A 
trip  of  about  a  hundred  miles  revealed 
many  interesting  things  which  I  chronicle. 

A  Loc,  House  Builder 

Back  in  the  days  when  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  was  punching  round  holes  with  his 
peg  leg  in  the  dust  of  his  village  of  New 
Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan  Island,  the 
Van  Voorhees  boys  decided  to  trek  west 
in  search  of  adventure.  There  were  five 
of  them,  big  strapping  fellows,  the  young¬ 
est  of  whom  stood  six  feet  five  in  his  bare 
feet.  West  and  still  farther  west  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Van  Voorhees  boys 
trekked,  dropping  the  “Van”  in  time,  un¬ 
til  they  finally  came  to  rest  in  Indiana, 
where  the  family  is  yet  widely  scattered 
and  all  of  them,  as  far  as  this  scribbler 
has  known  them,  are  folks  of  consequence. 

Charles  Voorhees  was  born  there  in  a 
log  house,  raised  in  a  log  house,  leanied 
the  art  of  log-house  building  and  then 
came  to  this  county.  He  worked  in  town 
a  while,  but  longed  for  the  farm  until  he 
bought  a  farm,  choosing  it  because  it 
still  had  many  acres  of  rough,  hilly, 
timber  land.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the 
hills,  far  back  from  the  road,  he  cut  the 
trees,  peeled  the  logs,  snaked  them  to  the 
spot,  and  built  for  himself  a  log  house 
much  like  the  one  in  which  he  was  born 
75  years  ago.  That  was  long  ago,  but 
there  he  lives  today  in  that  comfortable 
log'*house,  “chinked  on  the  inside  and 
mudded  on  the  outside.”  The  upstairs 
or  low  attic  floor  is  upheld  by  oak  beams 
hand  hewn  from  trees  which  grew  right 
there,  the  inside  is  somewhat  rough, 
showing  the  bare  logs  in  spots,  but  the 
Missus  has  transformed  it  into  a  most 
cheerful  and  comfortable  home  with  so 
many  of  the  dear  old  things  we  knew  as 
a  boy.  Tidies  draped  on  the  back  of  big 
rocking  chairs,  rag  rugs,  a  big  wood  stove 
fed  with  wood  which  Charlie  cuts,  the 
ash  barrel  for  making  lye,  all  those  things 
so  closely  associated  with  the  best  in 
pioneer  life.  Charlie  is  busily  clearing 
more  land  upon  which  he  plans  to  set 
more  apple  trees,  for  he  is  only  75. 

Another  20  miles  to  an  old  mill  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  which  stands  in  a  village 
which  died  and  is  being  born  again.  A 
rugged  pioneer,  surveying  the  trackless 
wilderness,  found  a  long,  narrow  valley 
with  dozens  of  bubbling  springs.  He  built 
a  dam  across  the  narrowest  place,  built  a 
mill,  made  his  own  wheel  from  logs  cut 
right  there,  and  began  sawing  out  lum¬ 
ber  with  an  up  and  down  saw.  Then  he 
built  a  frame  mill  which  stands  today. 
Settlers  came,  cleared  land  and  planted 
wheat,  which  produced  enormous  crops. 
The  miller  imported  millstones,  bringing 
them  in  with  oxen  and  sleigh,  and  began 
making  flour.  The  flour  was  so  good  and 
in  such  demand  that  the  mill  ran  day 
and  night.  Sawmills  came,  more  stores, 
churches,  shops,  until  it  was  a  large  vil¬ 
lage.  The  timber  disappeared,  new  pro¬ 
cess  flour  made  the  dark  flour  from  the 
mill  unsalable,  and  the  village  died  until 
it  was  only  a  spot  on  the  map.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  the  turbine  wheel  which  re¬ 
placed  the  overshot  wheel  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1862,  a  surprise  to  me, 
as  I  did  not  know  the  turbine  was  made 
so  long  ago.  It  is  still  there,  still  fur¬ 
nishing  plenty  of  power  for  the  reborn 
mill,  but  that  is  another  story. 

That  country  is  hilly  with  numerous 
small  swamps.  Every  one  of  those 
swamps,  considered  a  nuisance  by  the 
farmers,  is  either  a  mass  of  peat  15  or 
more  feet  deep  or  a  mass  of  marl  almost 
as  thick.  A  steel  inventor  who  made  a 
small  fortune  from  his  inventions,  came 
to  the  old  mill,  investigated  those  swamps 
with  their  wealth  of  peat  and  marl.  He 
bought  the  old  mill,  put  in  a  large  gang 
of  workmen,  rebuilt  the  mill  writh  strange 
machinery  and  is  drying  the  peat  and 
marl,  mixing  it  with  furnace  slag  and 
making  tons  of  mineral  fertilizer.  It 
makes  a  ready  market  for  the  products 
of  those  swamps,  so  the  farmers  all  are 
busy  digging  and  hauling.  It  makes  jobs 
for  many  men,  so  the  old  village  teems 
with  life  again.  The  man  who  is  doing 
all  this  is  only  92  years  old,  full  of  pep 
and  making  great  plans  for  expansion. 


Over  to  duneland,  where  I  made  a 
curious  discovery.  Trees  are  quite  ehoicy 
about  their  associates.  Beech  and  maple 
are  firm  friends,  ash  and  elm,  sycamore 
and  basswood  like  each  other  quite  well; 
oaks  are  a  closed  corporation  although 
they  are  on  speaking  terms  with  hickories 
and  walnuts,  pines,  poplar  and  hemlocks 
are  firm  friends.  But  here  in  duneland, 
which  is  composed  of  drifting  sand  hills 
formed  by  wind  and  water  along  the  big 
lake,  I  found  all  these  trees  growing 
cheek  by  jowl,  a  beech  and  a  pine  almost 
hugging  each  other,  an  oak  and  hemlock, 
in  fact  all  varieties  of  trees  growing  all 
together,  not  in  separate  clumps.  The 
birch  and  the  water  elm,  the  pine,  oak, 
sycamore,  poplar,  maple,  beech,  ironwood, 
dogwood,  slippery  elm,  beloved  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  and  rarely  found  since,  all  were 
there,  together  with  the  shrubbery  as¬ 
sociated  only  with  swamps,  and  the  wild 
fruits  found  only  on  dry  lands  and  all 
growing  lustily  on  sand  so  dry  that  the 
winds  swept  it  in  billows. 

These  were  old  dunes  which  were  rest¬ 
ing,  but  a  little  farther  south  was  a  ma¬ 
jestic  dune,  a  mile  long  and  very  high, 
which  was  traveling  inland  eight  feet 
each  year.  Traveling  dunes  are  common 
here  along  the  lake  with  one  occasionally 
breaking  loose  after  being  stabilized  for 
years.  They  march  with  irresistible 
force  over  forest  and  stream,  engulfing  a 
farm  at  times  and  then  coming  to  rest 
again.  It  was  strange  to  find  every  tree 
and  plant  indigenous  to  the  Midwest 
growing  there  on  the  -white  sands,  to¬ 
gether  with  plants  found  only  in  foreign 
deserts.  A  friend  had  stopped  the  sand 
from  engulfing  his  Summer  home  by 
planting  many  roots  of  Iris,  which  flour¬ 
ished  and  made  a  root  mat  which  held  the 
sand,  and  I  always  thought  Iris  was  a 
water-loving  plant. 

Strange,  too,  is  the  fact  that  local 
folks  rarely  visit  the  dunes,  although  they 
are  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
cities,  and  fine  roads  lead  close  to  these 
farther  away.  Scientists  come  from 
Europe  to  study  the  dunes,  local  folks 
live  a  lifetime  within  their  shadows  and 
never  “see”  them.  Duneland  is  dotted 
with  strong  springs  whose  waters  taste 
strongly  of  iron.  The  squawberry  and 
wintergreen  grow  there,  cranberries  lie 
on  the  mossy  surfaces  of  little  swamps, 
huckleberries  grow  on  hillsides,  wild 
plums  flourish,  wild  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  right  at  home,  wild  birds 
of  numerous  species  live  there.  The  cac¬ 
tus  of  the  desert  lives  close  to  the  pitcher 
plants  we  loved  as  children,  wild  rice 
grows  there,  wild  roses  of  rare  beauty 
grow  close  to  tall  redbuds. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
farming,  you  ask?  Well,  it  has  this  to 
do.  Keeping  the  nose  in  the  furrow  leads 
to  narrowness  of  spirit ;  the  work  and 
worry  of  the  old  grind  brings  the  wrin¬ 
kles  of  age,  stoops  tiie  back  and  leads  to 
getting  into  a  rut. 

Coming  home  from  a  trip  like  that,  the 
old  home  looks  good  again.  The  old 
rocking  chair  is  appreciated  again.  The 
paper,  the  old  pipe  after  a  good  supper 
with  chores  all  done,  animals  warm  and 
comfortable  munching  their  evening  meal, 
doors  tight  shut  against  cold  winds,  a 
feeling  of  peace  and  comfort  steals  over 
us  as  we  lean  back  to  rest  tired  eyes 
and  think  over  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  good  old  world  and  the  fine  folks 
we  have  met.  Any  farm  community,  no 
matter  where  it  is  found,  is  just  chock 
full  of  interesting  people  who  are  doing 
great  things.  And  some  folks  say  that 
farm  life  is  so  dull.  They  explain  anew 
the  meaning  of  a  quotation  from  the  old 
Book  which  puzzled  me  in  youth  but 
which  I  now  understand. 

“Having  eyes,  they  see  not,  and  having 
ears  they  hear  not.”  l.  b.  eeber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Burpee’s  Double  Hybrid  Nasturtiums 

(Sweet  Scented) 

Hybrids  of  Golden  Gleam.  Giant  double  Row¬ 
ers  in  a  mixture  of  beautiful  NEW  COLORS. 
Gold  Medal  flowers.  This  year’s  loveliest 
new  flowers.  New  Low  Prices:  30  Seeds 
25c;  150  Seeds  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Send  coupon. 

Burpee’s  Garden 

Book  FREE! 

Every  vegetable  and  flower 
worth  growing  is  described  in 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book — all  the 
old  favorites,  and  the  best  of  the 
new  things,  too.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations.  A  wealth  ofgarden- 
ing  information.  This  valuable 
free.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


Book  Is 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Growers 

981  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


4  Best  Colors 

SCARLET.  YELLOW.  LAVENDER.  ROSE 

These  gorgeous  Zinnias  are  among  the  most 
popular  Burpee  varieties.  This  unusual  offer 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  learn,  first-hand, 
that  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  the  best  that  grow. 

4  REGULAR  FULL-SIZE  PACKETS  4  A 

1  Packet  Each  of  All  Four  I  11^ 
Beautiful  Colors  Postpaid  *vC 

Don’t  miss  this  sensational  bargain.  Send  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  today  so  that  these  four  beautiful 
Zinnias  will  fill  your  garden  with  color  this  summer. 
CUSTOMERS:  See  your  copy  of  Burpee’s  Garden 
Book.  This  offer  is  made  on  page  one. 

Mail  This  Coupon  or  Write  a  Letter 

|  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  981  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  j 

j  Send  me  postpaid,  the  items  checked  below: 

]□  4  Pkts.  Burpee’s  Giant  Zinnias  10c. 

□  30  Seeds  Burpee's  Double  Nasturtiums  25c. 

IQ  150  Seeds  Burpee's  Double  Nasturtiums  $1.00. 

□  Burpee's  Garden  Book  FREE. 

|  Name  . .  j 

|  B.D.  or  St . .  j 

j  P.O . State . .  | 
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GIVE  YOUR.CHILD 

advantages 
DENIED  to  YOU 


Your  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  them  ? 

You  can  now  guarantee  funds  will 
by  ready  to  develop  natural  talents: 
music,  art,  writing,  or  for  college, 
or  to  start  in  business. 

Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  planned  to 
meet  any  special  need.  It  guaran¬ 
tees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for 
the  child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you 
should  need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

AGENTS:  Some  good  territories  still 
open  for  progressive  agents  for 
this  strong .  conservative  comp¬ 
any.  Write  us. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  420-R 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HEW  tow 
PRICES  I 


SHAW  ^“TRACTOR 


Hurry  I  Law  prices  still  in  effect 
but  can't  bo  guaranteed!  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  Flows,  cultivates*  aeeda, 
discs,  mows,  rakes,  hauls;  runs  belt 
and  shop  machines.  Gear  shift 
models,  1  to  5  h.p.  Costs  3c  per  hr. 
to  run.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
and  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Address  nearest  offioe. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.*  Dept.  4712 
Galesburg*  Kan.„  Columbus*  Ohio 


SALESMEN 


COBB  CO. 


To  sell  seeds  direct 
to  consumers.  Mar- 
UU  A  N  T  C  R  ket  already  establish- 
”  ■■  ■■  ■  ■■  “  ed.  Good  position 
with  big  income.  Full  time  work  or  SDare. 

FRANK  Li N, 
MASS. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  la 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  freauent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  Quality.  Get  our  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  price*  for  1933.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  Oats:  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed 
Com.  Alfalfa.  Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Binder  Twine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  MELROSE.  OHIO 


fiohQV?  Disinfecting  Torch 
lyjx^Pestroys  Coccidiosis 


Generates  intense  heat  (2000°F.). 
Guaranteed  to  kill  germs,  mites,  evsts. 
etc.  Low  priced 'Burns  kerosene.  Sim¬ 
ple,  safe,  economical.  Endorsed bv  100 
Colleges.  Experiment  Stations.  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Writefor  Booklet  130-TI. 
Free!  Address  Aeroil  Burner  Co.. 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  or  176  N 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago.  III.,  or 
469  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


FREE  TRI 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Bower  Prices. 
Townsend's  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  ’  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFitEE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  wo  will  mail  you 
aonnon  for  >1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
S.  W. TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  S«.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Maule’s  Seed  Boo 


For  Good  Look,  use  Maule’u  tested,  guar-  K| 
anteed  seeds.  Ail  the  leading  varieties, 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices — luscious  vege- 
tables.finest  flowers  Write  today  for 
Maule's  Seed  Book ,  and  get  a 
Good  Luck  gift  with  your  seeds, 

M.  HENRY  M.41I.E 
3 


WRITE  TODAY/V 


IN  THE  LONG  RUN  VICKS  Gorden^Floral  Guide 


'AERO 


CYANAMID 

always  wins! 


Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites 
Hare  color's,  giant  sizes,  including 
i  Vicks  fatuous  Asters.  FinestFlower, 

V  Vegetable  seeds— tested,  guaranteed. 

’  —  last  year's  low  prices!:  Seeds 
of  S  new  flowers!  value  70c)  free 
ith  *1  order.  Write  today  ‘ 
JAMES  VICK 
584  Vick  Bldg:.. 
Rochester 
N.Y 
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useGRIMM 

Modern 


>X^I 


Sap 


BE 

READY 

For  the  first  sap  run. 

We  can  ship  from  STOCK  Buckets, 
Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks  and  all  supplies. 
An  EVAPORATOR  in  two  or  three  days. 
Send  your  order  NOW. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


TRAPPERS  WANTA 


NEW  DEAL? 


AMtniCAN  C  C  D  A 
NATIONAL  T  r  D  ‘  A 


-and  Better  Prices  for  your  Pelts ? 
Over  7 1  %  of  the  Silver  Fox  pelts  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years  has 
[  been  handled  and  sold  by  the  Cooperative 
'  Marketing  Board  of  the  American  National 
Fox  Fur  Breeders  Association”*!  non-profit  organization. 
We  now  offer  you  the  same  opportunity  of  getting  YOUR 
pelts  direct  to  the  primary  market  without  sacrificing  your 
profit  to  middlemen  or  buyers!  Write  us  at  once  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  this  new  cooperative  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  that  gives  you  a  NEW  DEAL  and  the  BEST  prices! 
Let  us  explain  this  plan  and  how  it  works  to  the  advantage 
of  the  trapper.  Ship  your  pelts  direct  to  us  this  year  with 
every  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

A.N.F.&F.B.A.  MARKETING  BOARD 

410  O  American  National  Bldg.,  Wausau,  Wis. 


Tomato 


3S0 


Large,  smooth,  heavy; 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
solid,  luscious  flesh;  red. 
Full-size  loo  plant  packet 
seeds  free  with  Maule’ s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  postage. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
Maule  Building,  Philadelohia,  Pa 


Mm 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

250,000  high-grade  Peach  Trees  of 
all  the  leading  varieties.  125,000 
Apple  Trees  embracing  all  the  new 
varieties  of  real  merit.  We  have 
the  largest  stock  of  select  fruit  trees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fruit  Growers  should  get 
our  latest  Fall  Price  List.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Grapes, 
Currants  and  other  small  fruits.  Shrubbery,  Shade 
Trees  and  Roses  in  good  assortment. 

Write  at  once  for  Fall  Price  List.  It’s  Free. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  G,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Burpee’s  Golden  Cosmos 

EARLY-FLOWERING  GOLDEN  ORANGE 

Gorgeous  new  color  of  great  bril¬ 
liance.  One  of  the  best  new  flowers 
for  1935.  Don’t  miss  it.  1 
Packet  (25  Seeds)  only  A  VC 
70  Seeds  25c;  300  Seeds  $1.00. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  Free. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  Illustrated  Garden  Book. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  362  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PInnfc  Wholesale  to  every  Grower 
OlXdWUcriy  I  la  Ilia  we  have  millions  best  we 
have  ever  grown.  1935  list  now  ready. 

Write  at  once  its  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  Pittsville,  Maryland 


j’OR  SALE—  Certified  No.  1  Newburg  Raspberry  Sets, 
$25  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


|  Organized  Co-operation  1 

=  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  — 

—  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  = 

—  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  — 

—  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  s: 

“j  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  — 

s:  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  — 

=  We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  E 
*5  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  ~ 

E  The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  = 

—  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  “ 

!-j  eiples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  eo-operation.  = 

E  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

1  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

I  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

FOR  ONLY  $3.00  PER  YEAR 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY 
COMPANY  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  and  the  public  may  now  secure 
Accident  Insurance  Protection  that  actually  covers  all  accidents  to 
which  the  ordinary  person  is  exposed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $3.00 
per  year.  This  is  an  unusual  policy.  It  was  developed  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  while  it  is  designed  particularly  for  people  on  the 
farm  it  offers  liberal  protection  to  those  not  engaged  in  farming. 

THE  POLICY  PAYS 

$1,000.00  death  benefits  for  automobile  accidents  or  $10.00  per  week  for 
13  weeks  total  disability  resulting  from  such  accidents.  No  wrecking 
necessary. 

It  pays  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  for  all  other  accidents — in  or  out  of 
business  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  suicides,  injuries  while  intoxi¬ 
cated,  while  riding  motorcycle,  while  engaged  in  warfare,  riding  in 
airplane,  etc.;  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks  total  disability. 


Notice:  Not  more 
than  one  policy 
•will  be  issued  to 
any  one  person, 
but  all  members 
of  a  family  may 
each  secure  one. 


APPLICATION 


Print  each  name 
and  address  dear¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 
Illegible  names 
will  delay  the  de¬ 
livery  of  your 
policy. 


I  am  more  than  15  years  of  age  and  less  than  70,  not  deaf,  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  1  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  Special1  ($1,000.00) 
Accident  Insurance  Policy  in  The  Century  Indemnity  Co.,  issued  to  readers  and  friends 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Enclosed  is  $3.00. 


Full  Name 


P.O . . . . .  State  ... 

R.F.D.  or  St. . . .  County . 

Occupation  . . .  Age 

Name  of  Beneficiary . 

Relationship  . 


M.  G.  CHARLES,  Agent 
THE  CENTURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Solid  carbon  dioxide,  or  “dry  ice’’  is 
steadily  finding  new  uses.  When  small 
quantities  are  placed  in  the  bunkers  or 
over  the  load  in  the  cars,  the  effect  is  not 
only  to  precool  the  fruit  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  fill  the  atmosphere  in  the  car 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This  gas,  in 
turn,  has  much  the  same  effect  as  pre¬ 
cooling  in  keeping  down  the  disease  de¬ 
velopment  and  checking  rapid  ripening 
processes,  thus  accomplishing  the  same 
results  as  precooling,  but  at  much  less 
expense. 

*  *  * 

From  Ohio  comes  the  report  of  how 
far  frost  may  penetrate  and  how  surface 
culture  may  affect  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion.  In  an  apple  orchard  with  decayed 
mulch,  frost  penetrated  two  inches ;  un¬ 
der  clean  cultivation,  12  inches;  under 
sod,  10  inches ;  and  under  oat  straw 
mulch,  1.5  inches.  In  a  clean  cultivated 
cherry  orchard  fertilized  with  manure 
frost  descended  to  14  inches ;  in  a  clean 
cultivated  peach  orchard  it  descended  to 
16.5  inches. 

*  *  * 

As  an  example  of  the  trend  in  varie¬ 
ties,  listen  to  this :  In  1S75,  Illinois  ex¬ 
hibited  over  500  apple  varieties.  In  1885, 
Michigan  showed  547  varieties  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  year.  In  the  catalog  of  the 
American  Pomologieal  Society  of  1S58 
and  1860,  there  were  663  peach  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  recommended  list.  In  1897, 
the  Illinois  variety  list  included  152  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples.  Today  the  big  produc¬ 
tion  comes  from  no  more  than  20. 

$  *  * 

The  Secor  apple  is  a  new  variety  from 

Iowa  which  has  been  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  East.  It  is  a  late  Winter 
apple  developed  at  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  by  crossing  Salome  and  Jonathan. 
The  trees  seem  hardy,  productive,  and 
early  in  bearing,  but  are  subject  to  blight 
and  cedar  rust.  The  fruit  is  recommended 
by  good  size,  long  keeping  and  bright, 
attractive  greenish  red  finish. 

*  *  * 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  some 
work  in  California  in  controlling  the 
codling  moth  by  attacking  the  adult  moth 
with  nicotine  vapor  rather  than  the  larvae 
by  poison.  The  process  is  really  a  fumi¬ 
gation  method,  in  which  individual  trees 
are  enclosed  in  a  tent  and  one-third  ounce 
of  nicotine  sulphate  vaporized  under  it. 
For  comparison  ordinary  spraying  de¬ 
livers  l1/?  ounces  of  nicotine  when  10 
gallons  of  spray  are  used  whose  concen¬ 
tration  is  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  Orchards  with 
large  and  closely  planted  trees  cannot  he 
treated  by  this  method.  It  is  thought 
that  aphids,  leaf  roller  and  other  pests, 
may  be  susceptible  as  well.  Wouldn’t  it 
be  a  relief  to  find  a  method  of  avoiding 
this  residue  problem? 

*  *  * 

The  world’s  champion  apple  packer 
packed  three  boxes  of  fruit  in  five  min¬ 
utes,  43  seconds,  in  the  World  Champion 
ship  Apple  Packing  Contest  held  at  Wen¬ 
atchee,  Wash.,  in  November. 

*  *  * 

As  a  result  of  the  strawberry  breeding 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  1920  to  1925,  seven  varieties 
have  been  introduced,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  reached  commercial  importance. 
They  are  Southland,  a  home-garden  va¬ 
riety  for  the  South ;  Redheart,  an  im¬ 

portant  canning  variety  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  and  Narcissa,  Dorsett,  Blake- 
more,  Fairfax  and  Bellmar,  general  pur¬ 
pose  berries. 

*  *  * 

Shade  trees,  as  well  as  fruit  trees  and 
farm  crops,  are  coming  in  for  their  share 
of  fertilizer  application.  Since  many 
shade  trees  are  growing  in  lawn  areas, 
surface  applications  of  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  either  be  so  strong  as  to  kill 
the  grass  or  so  small  as  to  be  used  by  the 


grass  before  it  reaches  the  tree  roots.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  workers  are  recommending  the 
crowbar  method  of  application.  A  circle 
is  drawn  on  the  ground  under  the  outside 
limits  of  the  branches,  and  another  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  toward  the  trunk.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  circles  the  fertilizer  is 
applied  by  making  holes  15  inches  deep 
about  three  feet  apart,  using  a  crowbar, 
soil  auger,  or  automatic  drill.  A  small 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  placed  in  each  hole 
and  the  dirt  replaced.  A  10-20-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  recommended,  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  per  inch  of  tree  trunk  di¬ 
ameter.  Spring  application  is  considered 
host  but  good  results  have  been  secured  in 
October. 

sjs 

In  Australia,  Bartlett  blossoms  set  5 
per  cent  when  pollinated  with  their  own 
pollen  and  30  per  cent  when  crosspolli- 
nated  with  pollen  of  some  other  variety, 
Seckel  excepted. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  a  balanced  agriculture,  the 
changing  of  perishable  products  to  a  less 
perishable  form  is  a  step  in  this  direction, 
for  example,  the  drying  of  fruits.  In 
California  in  1933,  there  were  3,458,094 
tons  of  fruit  gathered,  of  which  53.8  per 
cent  were  dried.  Plums  lead  with  91.6 
per  cent  dried,  figs  next  with  90.6  per 
cent,  grapes  next  with  80.4  per  cent,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  apricots  76.9  per  cent,  apples 
38.5  per  cent,  peaches  29.9  per  cent  and 
pears  21.2  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Trunk  injury  was  extensive  in  some 
areas  last  Winter.  Temperature  records 
under  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  show  that, 
with  an  air  temperature  of  20  degrees, 
the  temperature  under  the  bark  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  tree  may  be  40  de¬ 
grees,  while  only  18  degrees  on  the  north¬ 
west.  Again,  with  the  air  temperature  of 
43  degrees,  the  northwest  side  of  the 
tree  may  show  32  degrees  and  the  south¬ 
west  side  71  degrees  in  midwinter  on  the 
sunny  side,  when  the  air  temperature  is 
35  degrees,  while  a  whitewashed  trunk 
may  show  only  43  degrees  on  the  sunny 
side.  Does  this  mean  that  fruit-growers 
ought  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
whitewashing  tree  trunks  as  insurance 
against  trunk  injury?  n.  b.  tukey. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Poor  Indeed.  —  The  Parson  supposes 
that  ministers  get  in  the  habit  of  expect¬ 
ing  little  discounts  here  and  there, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  Did  you 
hear  about  the  minister  that  went  to  get 
some  work  done  on  his  Ford?  “I  hope 
you  will  do  this  work  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  you  know  I  am  a  poor  min¬ 
ister.”  “I  certainly  do  know  it.”  came 
the  answer,  “I  certainly  do.  I  attended 
your  church  yesterday.”'  And  so  you 
know  it  may  have  been  that  same  church 
that  the  two  farmers  went  to.  One  of 
them  was  quite  deaf — he  cquld  hardly 
hear  a  thing.  The  minister  preached  on 
and  on.  At  last  the  deaf  old  fellow  leaned 
over  and  spoke  in  his  companion’s  ear : 
“Is  he  preaching  still.”  “Yes.”  “What 
is  lie  preaching  about?”  “He  hasn’t  said." 

To  Boston. — Yes,  the  Parson  has  been 
up  to  Boston.  Massachusetts,  you  know, 
noted  for  Boston,  and  Boston  noted  for 
its  brains  and  its  beans.  But  they  say 
tlie  beans  are  getting  the  better  of  it. 
The  Parson  went  up  to  attend  the  New 
England  conference  which  met  for  the 
tenth  annual  session  to  consider  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  New  England,  treating  it  as  a 
unit.  And  do  you  know  there  is  talk 
about  New  England  being  one  State. 
What  a  saving  every  way  if  it  were  one 
State  !  The  whole  of  it  isn’t  half  as  big 
as  Texas.  How  different  everything  is  in 
these  days  of  fast  travel.  The  Governor 
of  Connecticut  said  he  ran  up  to  Boston 
from  Hartford  in  two  hours.  It  made 
the  Parson  think  of  what  the  old  man 
said  to  his  boy.  “I  wish  you  Godspeed,  my 
son,  and  make  sure  it  is  plenty  of  God 
and  not  too  much  speed.”  But  line 
fences  among  States  are  a  nuisance  now. 
If  a  policeman  should  chase  a  chicken 
thief,  it  wouldn’t  be  five  minutes  before 
lie  came  to  a  State  line.  And  take  it 
selling  things.  The  Parson  supposes 
every  State,  like  Connecticut,  has  its  own 
selling  regulations.  If  a  man  starts  an 
egg  for  market  from  Maine  what  in¬ 
quisitions  it  might  pass  through  before  it 
ever  got  to  a  breakfast  table  in  Rhode 
Island !  He  would  be  more  enwrapped 
in  doubt  than  the  man  that  swallowed  an 
eggs  whole.  If  he  moved  about  he  would 
break  it  and  if  he  sat  still  it  would 
hatch  a  chicken.  Take  all  the  different 
regulations  about  milk — every  one  of  the 
six  States  with  its  own.  Connecticut  lias 
really  a  prohibitive  embargo  on  milk 
through  its  inspection  regulations.  But 
the  farmers  are  apt  to  forget  there  is  no 
keeping  out  canned  milk.  If  each  child 
in  Connecticut  should  get  its  quart  a 
day  of  fluid  milk  and  each  adult  its  pint 
a  day.  the  Parson’s  figures  claim  it  would 
take  around  400,000  more  quarts  a  day 
than  are  produced  in  Connecticut.  We 
had  a  great  report  in  Boston  in  regard 
to  the  milk  advertising  campaign  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  now  the  egg 
men  are  rising  up.  Aren’t  eggs  whole¬ 
some  and  don’t  they  have  protein?  Then 
why  not  Maine  get  on  the  rampage  about 
potatoes,  and  Massachusetts  over  cran¬ 
berries?  So  much  advertising  is  helping 
one  take  away  from  another.  Instead  of 
spending  $50, 0(H)  in  advertising  for  Sum¬ 
mer  folks,  Maine  is  thinking  of  spending 
$250,000.  But  if  many  more  go  up  there, 
how  many  fewer  will  go  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  poor  old  Vermont !  And  there 
you  are.  The  expense  of  all  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  too  great  for  a  public  to  pay 
for,  and  it  has  to  pay  for  every  bit  of  it. 

The  Forests. — The  Parson  was  talk¬ 
ing  yesterday  to  the  boys  in  one  of  the 
CCC  camps.  (Today  is  Thanksgiving 
Day.)  He  told  them  how  we  know  now 
that  a  forest  of  200  acres  if  properly  man¬ 
aged  would  yield  enough  to  support  a 
family.  And  there  are  400,000,000  acres 
of  forest  in  this  country — enough  to  sup¬ 
port,  when  properly  brought  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  2,000.000  families.  And  what  a 
glorious  and  healthy  and  free  life  it  would 
be  to  lead !  IIow  we  have  slaughtered 
and  wasted  and  destroyed  our  forests 
largely  to  amass  great  huge  fortunes  for 
a  few. 

That  Corn  Stubble.  —  Here  it  is 
Thanksgiving  and  the  weather  was  as 
warm  as  Summer.  We  let  the  cows  out 
and  they  lay  down  in  the  pasture  in  solid 
comfort,  and  no  flies  to  bother  them.  We 
worked  among  the  corn  stubble  all  the 
forenoon  till  the  goose  was  ready  for 
eating,  cutting  off  the  butts  lower  and 
cleaning  up  for  the  corn-borer.  We  shall 
work  at  this  all  day  tomorrow,  too.  The 
boys  hitched  the  horse  rake  back  of  an 
old  Buick  and  raked  over  all  the  corn 
land.  Cornstalks  that  have  been  cut  are 
miserable  things  to  burn  up — you  have 
to  use  an  old  auto  shoe  to  do  the  trick — • 
like  burning  brush.  We  worried  about 
what  to  do  to  keep  the  gray  squirrels  out 
of  the  corn  barn,  as  we  hated  to  shoot 
them,  but  we  need  not,  as  there  isn’t  a 
single  squirrel  about  anywhere  this  Win¬ 
ter.  The  cold  and  snow  may  drive  them 
in  from  the  woods  later  on.  Let  us  hope 
not. 


been  a  deacon  so  far.  Last  week  he  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood,  as  we  would 
say  in  Episcopal  parlance.  This  will  be 
a  great  help  to  him,  as  before  he  had  to 
get  some  priest  from  outside  to  administer 
the  Communion.  One  of  the  accounts 
that  reached  us  here  told  how  one  of  the 
bishops  present  said  that  he  was  the 
best-known  young  minister  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  even  as  his  father  was  the 
best  known  of  the  old  war  horses  through 
the  same  medium.  “I  know  even  every 
time  he’s  been  sick  in  20  years.”  said  one 
of  the  bishops.  One  may  pass  through  so 
much  as  George  did  as  a  boy  and  then 
come  out  good  and  strong  as  a  man.  Sis¬ 
ter  is  getting  along  fine  so  far  this  year 
down  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia.  Her  eyes  seem  not  to  have 
bothered  as  yet.  She  will  hardly  come 
home  for  Christmas  this  year — it  is  too 
expensive — she  writes :  “Can  you  send 
down  a  roast  goose?”  Shelley  is  quite 
encouraged  about  his  music,  as  he  has 
about  25  pupils  now  on  the  piano.  If 
only  times  continue  to  pick  up  he  will 


have  all  he  can  do  most  likely.  We  still 
have  the  little  orphan  girls. 

A  Christmas  Thought. — The  Christ 
Child  came  in  such  a  lovely  way  to  show 
men  among  other  things  that  we  are  all 
God’s  children,  all  brothers  of  one  an¬ 
other.  Looking  on  the  other  side  of 
“Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself”  we  see 
as  someone  has  pointed  out,  “The  de¬ 
struction  of  your  neighbor  means  the  de¬ 
struction  of  yourself.  Let  us  all  think 
this  over  and  think  it  over.  How  the  war 
showed  that.  How  all  the  countries  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves  in  trying  to  destroy 
some  other  country.  How  a  neighbor  de¬ 
stroys  his  happiness  and  ultimately  him¬ 
self,  his  own  soul,  by  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  a  neighbor.  How  the  high 
tariff  barriers  by  trying  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  other  countries  have  destroyed 
our  own  trade  and  hurt  ourselves.  How 
the  employer  by  taking  too  great  a  share 
himself,  has  destroyed  his  own  business 
because  the  workingman  had  nothing  with 
which  to  buy  the  goods  he  had  made. 
How  the  industrial  East  of  our  country, 
if  it  ignores  the  agricultural  West,  de¬ 
stroys  the  greatest  latent  purchasing 
power  of  the  country  which  is  ever  to 
be  found  among  the  farmer  folk.  No 
person  or  country  can  long  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  someone  else.  Let  our 
common  gathei’ing  around  the  Christ 
Child's  cradle  be  the  occasion  of  the  gi’eat 
deepening  of  our  affection  and  good  will 
toward  all  mankind. 


That  Battle-Field  Apple 
Orchard 

The  article  on  page  638  was  especially 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  information 
on  apple  culture,  but  for  the  historical 
connection  it  has  with  our  great  country. 
I  can  appreciate  it  more  than  many,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  my  young  days  near  there.  I 
was  on  the  platform  with  a  part  of  the 
Ball  family  at  the  dedication  of  the  won¬ 
derful  monument,  a  short  distance  from 
this  remarkable  orchard,  when  George 
William  Curtis,  for  one,  held  40,000  per¬ 
sons’  attention.  Originally  this  farm  was 
known  as  “Marshall  Farm.”  from  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  first  to  own  and  improve  it. 

When  one.  now  far  away  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those  in  other 
directions,  appreciates  the  happenings 
that  took  place  so  many  years  ago,  more 
than  those  continuing  to  live  under  its 
shadow,  “Distance  lends  enchantment” 
often.  h.  t.  brisbin. 

Nebraska. 


The  Katahdin  Potato 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Katahdin  po¬ 
tato  has  behaved  this  year?  H.  F. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have 
grown  this  new  variety  is  requested. 


Four  Farmers  Were  Debating 

Which  Spreader  to  Buy 


ONE  WANTED  a  spreader  that  was 
easy  to  load.  The  low,  easy-loading  box, 
which  is  only  hip  high,  took  his  eye  im¬ 
mediately.  He  saw  how  he  could  load  and 
spread  more  loads  in  a  day  with  a  lot  less 
hard  work  with  the  John  Deere. 

ONE  WANTED  a  spreader  that  was 
easy  to  pull.  After  seeing  the  high  drive 
wheels,  non-wrapping,  roller  bearing- 
equipped  beaters  and  few  moving  parts,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Model  E  was 
properly  designed  for  light  draft. 

ONE  WANTED  a  spreader  that  did 
better  work.  After  inspecting  the  beaters 

—the  business  end  of  the  spreadei - he 

could  easily  understand  why  John  Deere 
spreaders  have  always  been  known  for 
better  work  in  all  kinds  of  manure.  The 
mounting  of  the  main  beater  on  the  axle 
close  to  the  ground,  and  the  non-wrap, 
wide-spread  beater  on  the  same  level.  .  . 
the  large,  non-wrap  upper  beater,  and  the 
simple,  durable  feed  device  quickly  won 
his  approval. 

ONE  WANTED  a  spreader  that  would 
last  longer.  The  beater  on  the  axle  con¬ 
struction,  which  permits  building  a 
spreader  with  fewer  and  sturdier  parts  ... 
the  heavy  all-steel  frame  .  .  .  the  sturdy, 
well-braced  box  .  .  .  the  cushion-spring 
front  end  and  the  steel  tongue  and  eveners 
are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  made 
him  decide  on  the  John  Deere  Model  E 
Spreader. 


They  All  Agreed 

on  the 

John  Deere  Model  E 

FOUR  farmers  were  looking  for  a  new  spreader; 
Each  one  had  in  mind  a  particular  spreader  quality 
that  he  wanted  above  all  others. 

They  all  agreed  on  the  John  Deere  Model  E  because 
each  one  found  in  it  exactly  what  he  wanted.  He  found 
that  the  Model  E — because  of  its  beater  on  the  axle  con¬ 
struction — is  a  spreader  of  balanced  values — a  spreader 
that  is  easier  to  load,  easier  to  pull,  does  better  work  and 
lasts  longer. 

Before  buying  any  spreader,  go  to  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s  store  and  inspect  the  new  John  Deere  Model  E; 
Compare  it,  feature  for  feature,  with  other  spreaders; 
You  can’t  help  but  agree  that  this  John  Deere  Spreader 
most  fully  meets  your  own  ideas  of  what  a  good  spreader 
should  be.  See  it  at  your  first  opportunity. 

Write  today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  free 
descriptive  folder  S-337. 

JOHN  DEERE  Moline,  Illinois 


George  Ordained.- — You  will  remem¬ 
ber  him  as  a  parson  out  in  Minnesota.  He 
seems  to  have  four  or  five  mission  sta¬ 
tions  out  there  and  sometimes  travels 
over  200  miles  a  Sunday.  George  has 
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ONCE  more  Christmas — and  what  are  we  giving 
to  it  this  year?  After  all,  courage,  loyalty 
and  friendship  are  greater  than  material  gifts,  and 
we  may  offer  them  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  even 
though  our  purses  are  thin  and  worn.  We  are  often 
impressed  anew  by  the  way  rural  people  rise  above 
their  everyday  anxieties  and  struggles  to  provide 
a  happy  Christmas  for  the  people  of  their  own 
community.  They  do  not  sit  gloomily  at  home,  nor 
do  they  insist  that  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  act  as  Santa 
Claus ;  they  get  together  in  a  spirit  of  neighborly 
co-operation,  and  do  it  themselves.  There  is  a  tree 
furnished  with  simple  gifts,  an  entertainment,  in 
which  we  usually  find  the  rural  school-teacher  ac¬ 
tive,  and  amusements  in  which  all  can  join.  A  city 
Christmas  party  at  some  fashionable  hotel  may  be 
more  luxurious,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  provides 
more  pleasure,  or  leaves  its  participants  with  a 
clearer  conscience  afterwards.  Perhaps  the  lean 
years  have  taught  us  something  in  this  respect,  for 
we  think  rural  communities  are  more  closely  knit, 
in  a  common  interest,  than  ever  before.  And  as  we 
hear  all  the  varied  joys  of  Christmas  brought  to  us 
over  the  radio  we  think  with  renewed  friendship 
and  affection  of  those  near  by,  who  share  with  us 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  country  life,  and  utter  once 
more,  with  warm  sincerity,  the  prayer  of  Tiny  Tim 
— “God  bless  us  every  one!” 

* 

HE  Baldwin  apple,  long  a  standard  favorite,  will 
apparently  be  largely  discarded  by  future  plant¬ 
ers,  except  in  localities  where  it  is  known  to  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  hardy.  Its  tenderness  in  some  localities 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  damage  oc¬ 
curred  only  now  and  then,  so  that  growers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  risk  it.  Last  Winter,  however,  brought  so 
much  injury  that  it  is  considered  no  longer  generally 
safe,  and  growers  should  have  the  advice  of  good 
local  authorities  before  using  it.  One  of  the  aims 
in  development  of  Cortland  was  to  get  a  variety 
resembling  Baldwin,  but  lacking  its  defects.  Cortland 
has  now  been  tried  long  enough  to  warrant  recom¬ 
mendation.  Some  may  not  like  it  so  well  as  Bald¬ 
win,  but  it  is  a  good  apple  and  will  thrive  where 
Baldwin  fails.  There  is  no  probability,  however, 
that  this  good  old  variety,  in  use  for  nearly  200 
years,  will  become  extinct.  We  never  saw  finer 
specimens  or  heavier  loads  of  it  than  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  of  Southern  Virginia,  but  it  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  danger  limit  of  cold. 

* 

HE  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg, 
January  21-25,  promises  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
19  great  expositions  featuring  the  agriculture  of  the 
State.  Due  to  the  favorable  Summer  and  Fall 
weather  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  record  ex¬ 
hibits  are  expected  of  corn,  small  grain,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  apples  and  vegetables.  Other  extensive  dis¬ 
plays  will  include  milk,  eggs,  foods  and  clothing, 
maple  and  apiary  products,  and  wool.  Wherever 
possible,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  space  is 
being  reserved  for  these  competitive  displays.  Among 
the  associations  arranging  Farm  Show  meetings  are: 
The  swine  and  dairy  breed  associations,  Beekeepers’ 
Association,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors’  Association, 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Society  of  Farm  Women, 
Former  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural 
Association,  State  Association  of  Mlarkets,  Nut- 
Growers’  Association,  Potato-Growers’  Association, 
Poultrymen’s  Association,  Sheep  and  Wool-Growers’ 
Association,  Thrashermen  and  Farmers’  Association, 
and  Vegetable-Growers’  Association.  These  programs 
are  filled  with  informative  talks  and  discussions. 
There  is  no  admission  charge  and  plenty  of  parking 
space  for  cars  near  the  10-acre  building. 


LOSSES  amounting  to  $16,S83.39  as  a  result  of 
European  corn-borer  infestations  on  109  farms 
in  Connecticut  last  season  are  reported  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  at  New  Haven.  Three  men  visited 
309  farms  in  the  State  during  August.  Data  on 
acreage  of  corn  planted,  crops  harvested  and  the 
numbers  of  ears  that  had  to  be  discarded  because 
of  borers,  were  collected  from  owners.  Market  and 
road  stand  prices  were  available  so  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  given  is  approximately  correct.  The  $10,883 
does  not  represent  the  total  loss  by  farmers  of  the 
State.  Individual  losses  ranged  from  $0  to  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fall 
clean-up  now  under  way,  that  urges  all  farmers  to 
cut  their  corn  flush  with  the  ground,  dispose  of 
stalks  properly  or  plow  the  stubble  under  clean  be¬ 
fore  Spring,  will  do  much  to  check  corn-borer 
infestations  next  season.  Beside  corn,  the  borers 
are  now  attacking  Dahlias,  hollyhocks,  beets  and  es¬ 
pecially  big  weeds  in  and  about  cornfields.  Even 
weed  patches  at  some  distance  from  the  corn  have 
been  found  heavily  infested  and  from  these  breed¬ 
ing  places  the  borers  spread  to  gardens  previously 
unmolested.  The  weeds  and  flower  stalks  in  general 
should  be  cleaned  up. 

❖ 

ADDING  superphosphate  to  manure  in  the  stable 
during  the  barn  months  is  a  practice  that  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor  with  Vermont  farmers.  In 
the  Fall  of  1933,  approximately  200  tons  of  super¬ 
phosphate  were  laid  in  for  this  purpose,  and  re¬ 
ports  so  far  this  Fall  indicate  that  the  tonnage  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year.  Campaigns  are  under  way 
ii:  six  Vermont  counties  at  the  present  time  to 
bring  the  facts  concerning  the  value  and  use  of 
superphosphate  in  the  stable  to  the  attention  of 
dairymen,  and  to  assist  in  making  it  valuable.  Su¬ 
perphosphate  in  the  stable  conserves  much  of  the 
valuable  nitrogen  which  would  otherwise  escape  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  gas,  absorbs  some  of  the  valu¬ 
able  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  which  contains 
over  one-half  of  the  plant  food,  keeps  down  objec¬ 
tionable  odors  and  improves  sanitation,  saves  labor 
since  both  manure  and  superphosphate  are  applied 
at  one  operation,  balances  the  plant  food,  and  in¬ 
creases  manure’s  fertility  value.  As  to  whether  much 
of  the  superphosphate  is  lost  when  mixed  with  ma¬ 
nure  that  is  applied  to  fields  during  the  Winter 
months,  such  loss  is  negligible  except  on  steep  slopes 
where  losses  from  run-off  might  occur.  In  such  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  manure  in  safe  storage 
and  spread  it  in  the  Spring. 

* 

SOMETIMES  a  city  woman  who  goes  “back  to 
the  land”  appears  to  feel  that  her  urban  back¬ 
ground  renders  her  superior  to  her  country  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  finds  herself  somewhat  unpopular  in  con¬ 
sequence.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  for  many 
such  women  have  expressed  to  us  their  appreciation 
of  the  kind  and  understanding  neighbors  who  have 
given  them  help  and  advice  when  they  were  new  to 
country  living.  A  city  woman  v’ho  lived  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  farmer’s  wife  when  Washington  still  walked 
about  Mount  Vernon  had  this  to  say  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  : 

One  tiling  had  rendered  me  at  once  very  popular  with 
my  neighbors.  The  day  that  we  took  possession  of  our 
farm,  I  adopted  the  costume  worn  by  the  women  on 
the  adjoining  places,  that  is  to  say,  a  skirt  of  blue  and 
black  striped  wool,  a  little  camisole  of  light  brown  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  a  handkerchief  of  the  same  color,  with  my 
hair  parted  and  caught  up  with  a  comb.  In  Winter 
I  wore  gray  or  blue  woolen  stockings,  with  moccasins 
or  slippers  of  buffalo  skin ;  in  Summer,  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  and  shoes. 

The  woman  who  wrote  so  sensibly  came  to  this 
country,  an  impoverished  exile,  about  1795.  She 
was  the  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  lady  in  Avail¬ 
ing  to  the  unhappy  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  All 
her  nearest  friends  and  relatives  died  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  she  escaped,  in  great  peril,  to  this  country 
with  her  husband  and  children.  She  had  known  the 
Schuylers  of  Albany  when  she  was  a  great  lady  in 
France,  and  with  their  help  the  exiles  took  a  farm 
near  Albany.  Mme.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  worked  like 
the  neighboring  farm  women,  and  prided  herself  on 
the  butter  she  made  for  the  Albany  market.  She 
made  friends  with  the  neighbors,  and  with  the 
strolling  Indians  of  the  district,  and  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  any  city  woman  who  moves  to  the  farm. 
After  four  years  on  the  farm  she  and  her  family 
returned  to  France  when  Bonaparte  ended  the 
reign  of  terror ;  she  lived  to  see  the  downfall  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  return  of  the  short-lived  Bourbon 
monarchy.  We  have  wondered  whether  the  farm 
near  Albany,  occupied  by  this  courageous  woman, 
still  exists,  or  whether  some  local  legends  of  her 
life  have  survived. 
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A  farm  owned  by  me  is  rented  but  tenant  does  not 
keep  any  cattle.  Every  Spring  I  go  over  fences  and 
put  them  in  shape.  The  neighbor’s  cattle  break 
through  the  fences  during  the  Summer,  and  he  claims 
he  can  have  the  authorities  make  me  lix  the  fences  any¬ 
time  his  cattle  break  through.  1  said  1  do  not  have  to 
repair  fences  that  his  cattle  damage.  I  contend  if  his 
cattle  break  fences  he  should  repair  same. 

T  IS  the  farm  owner’s  duty  to  keep  the  fence  in 
repair  against  reasonable  damage,  such  as  storm 
or  rubbing  against  by  cattle.  If  your  fences  are  re¬ 
paired  in  a  way  that  would  normally  be  considered 
safe,  and  the  neighbor’s  cattle  break  through  because 
they  are  unruly,  we  should  say  that  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  restrain  his  cattle.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see 
whether  the  neighbor’s  animals  are  reasonably  or¬ 
derly,  or  disposed  to  be  so  troublesome  that  nothing 
short  of  a  stockade  fence  would  restrain  them.  In 
such  a  case  the  neighbor  should  be  notified  of  the 
actions  of  his  cattle.  It  all  depends,  however,  on 
how  bad  they  are,  and  how  good  your  fence  is.  A 
fence  that  is  well  put  up  will  stand  reasonable  rub¬ 
bing  by  the  cattle,  but  if  it  comes  down  readily 
when  they  brush  against  it  a  little,  then  the  fence 
was  not  good  enough.  However,  we  have  seen  cattle 
that  are  determined  to  go  through  almost  any  ordi¬ 
nary  fence,  unless  it  were  wire,  or  woven  pickets, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  You  will  see  that  there 
fs  no  definite  rule  about  this.  It  is  your  business 
to  see  to  your  fence,  but  it  is  also  the  neighbor’s 
business  to  see  that  his  animals  are  not  like  wild 
beasts,  determined  to  tear  down  everything  that  they 
came  into  contact  with. 

ALL  States  now  have  gasoline  taxes,  the  charge 
running  from  two  to  seven  cents  Florida  and 
Tennessee  having  the  latter  figure.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Federal  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon.  The 
average  Florida  motorist  last  year  paid  $60.12  gaso¬ 
line  tax  and  $17.SS  registration  fee,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  any  other  State.  The  New  York 
State  rate  is  three  cents  per  gallon,  the  average  gas 
tax  per  vehicle  being  $27.42,  and  average  registra¬ 
tion  fee  $18.79.  The  lowest  average  gas  tax  was  in 
North  Dakota,  $17.75,  and  lowest  average  registra¬ 
tion  fee  $4.10,  in  District  of  Columbia.  The  total 
special  tax  paid  by  trucks  was  $303,467,200. 

G  A  S  WITH  gladness  men  of  old  did  the  guid- 
xxing  star  behold;  as  with  joy  they  hailed  its 
light,  leading  onward,  beaming  bright ;  so,  most 
gracious  Lord,  may  we  evermore  be  led  to  Thee.  As 
with  joyful  steps  they  sped  to  that  lowly  manger- 
bed;  there  to  bend  the  knee  before  Him  Whom 
heaven  and  earth  adore  so  may  we  with  willing' 
feet  ever  seek  the  mercy-seat.  As  they  offered  gifts 
most  rare  at  that  manger  rude  and  bare;  so  may 
we  with  holy  joy,  pure  and  free  from  sin’s  alloy,  all 
our  costliest  treasures  bring,  Christ!  to  Thee  our 
heavenly  King.  Holy  Jesus !  every  day  keep  us  in 
the  narrow  way ;  and,  when  earthly  things  are  past, 
bring  our  ransomed  souls  at  last  where  they  need 
no  star  to  guide,  where  no  clouds  Thy  glory  hide.” 


Brevities 

The  heavy  snows  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the 
last  week  in  November  bring  prospects  of  water  to 
drought-stricken  communities. 

Have  you  provided  the  housekeeper  with  a  pot  of 
parsley  fox-  the  kitchen  window?  It  is  as  decorative 
as  a  fern,  and  more  useful  for  the  family  soup  kettle. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  as  a  seed-producing  center  is  a 
new  development  now  proposed.  We  are  told  that  both 
seed  corn  and  cucumber  seed  can  he  grown  to  ad¬ 
vantage  there,  and  that  the  climate  will  allow  two 
crops  a  year-. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  the  discovery  that  a  native  beetle  is  apparently 
a  carrier  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  It  was  pi’eviuosly 
believed  that  the  disease  was  only  carried  by  the 
European  elm  bark  beetle. 

Tf  your  heater  does  not  supply  the  warmth  that 
should  be  expected  from  the  fuel  consumed,  examine 
the  insulation  of  the  boiler  and  distributing  pipes,  im¬ 
perfect  insulation  means  loss  of  heat.  Remember  that 
you  are  not  trying  to  warm  the  cellar. 

^  According  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  there  is  now  one  college  graduate  to  every 
44  persons  in  the  United  States,  a  proportion  exceed¬ 
ing  any  other  nation.  The  society  considers  that  from 
a  materialistic  standpoint,  this  proportion  is  far  too 
high. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  go  over  old  furniture 
that  is  stored  away.  If  worth  the  labor  it  may  be  re¬ 
finished  and  repaired;  if  ugly  and  poor  in  quality  it 
may.  well  be  discarded.  But  a  single  piece  of  line  old 
furniture,  carefully  restored,  will  give  character  to  a 
room. 

A  WEALTHY  young  woman  much  pictured  in  the 
newspapers,  told  proudly  how  she  had  reduced  40  pounds 
in  weight  by  going  on  a  strict  diet  of  black  coffee — 
nothing  else — for  days  at  a  time.  A  few  hours  each 
day  operating  a  washboard  might  be  as  efficient,  and 
would  certainly  be  safer,  for  cases  have  been  reported 
where  this  black  coffee  reducing  diet  caused  a  serious 
heart  condition. 


Stop  the  Milk  Racket 

IT  IS  in  the  records  everywhere  that  producers 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  milk  “racket”  for  50 
years ;  that  useless  hygienic  regulations  have  wan¬ 
tonly  increased  the  cost  of  distribution ;  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  paid  well  for  milk ;  that  as  a  whole 
the  production  of  commercial  milk  has  been  un¬ 
profitable  ;  and  that  many  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  the  distribution  of  it. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  business  men,  experts 
and  farmers  that  producers  should  have  a  simple, 
economical  and  practical  corporate  system  under 
their  own  control  for  the  marketing  of  their  own 
milk ;  that  with  a  genuine  co-operative  system 
farmers  would  make  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  reduce  the  price  to  consumers,  and  in¬ 
crease  production  and  their  own  purchasing  power; 
that  success  in  co-operation  depends  on  a  unity  of 
all  producers,  and  on  farmers’  ownership  and  control 
of  the  organization. 

Very  well.  This  is  all  admitted.  Now  let  us 
stop  making  excuses  for  failures  and  adopt  a  plan 
that  will  avoid  all  past  errors  and  make  success 
certain. 

The  legal  skeleton  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
makes  a  perfect  model  for  a  milk  marketing  system. 
Corresponding  to  the  national  banks  we  have  the 
local  assembling  and  shipping  plants  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  The  Federal  government  gave  the 
banks  a  special  charter  affiliating  the  banks  of  a 
Reserve  District  under  one  head,  and  defining  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  local  banks  and 
of  the  Central  or  Reserve  bank.  Surely  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  do  as  much  for  the  dairy  industry  of 
New  York  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  as  Congress 
did  for  the  bankers.  Dairymen  will  ask  for  no 
delegation  of  State  powers,  and  for  no  special  privi¬ 
lege.  They  ask  only  the  legal  machinery  to  operate 
their  own  business  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  charter  requires-  all  national  banking 
associations  to  take  membership  in  the  Central 
banks.  The  New  York  charter  will  require  all  milk¬ 
marketing  associations,  including  those  unincor¬ 
porated  groups,  that  sell,  severally  or  collectively 
to  distributors  or  dealers.  The  Federal  charter 
gives  the  member  banks  authority  to  operate  in 
their  own  way  under  general  regulations  for  the' 
best  interest  of  the  banks  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  public;  the  New  York  charter  will  authorize  the 
milk  unit  to  operate  its  local  business  in  its  own 
way  for  the  benefit  of  its  producers  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  every  person  and  industry  concerned.  The 
Federal  charter  authorizes  the  member  banks  to 
operate  and  control  the  Central  bank ;  the  New 
York  charter  will  empower  the  local  milk  units  to 
control  and  operate  a  central  marketing  body  to 
sell  milk  and  to  unify  the  whole  industry. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  local  milk  units,  how¬ 
soever  organized,  will  be  members  of  the  central 
body  chartered  by  the  act.  The  members  of  each 
local  unit  will  designate  by  vote  one  member  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  unit  in  the  central  body.  Each  such 
delegate  should  have  one  vote.  Through  its  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  officers  or  committees,  the  central 
body  would  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  milk 
would  be  sold,  and  determine  the  price.  It  would  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  marketing  of  milk  and  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  central  body.  The  producers  would  man¬ 
age  the  local  units,  and  select  and  change  and  in¬ 
struct  their  delegates.  In  this  way  every  producer 
would  have  a  voice  in  the  marketing  of  his  milk.  A 
group  of  local  units  like  Sheffield  Producers,  the 
League,  Unity  and  others  need  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  arrangement  between  themselves  so  long  as  they 
complied  with  the  charter  law  and  regulations  of 
the  central  body,  which  they  help  to  make,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  This,  too,  they  may 
help  to  make. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  detail  here.  The 
drafting  of  a  bill  belongs  to  a  committee  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  friends,  to  be  approved,  changed  or 
rejected  by  dairymen.  For  our  part  we  will  stake 
all  on  three  principles  to  which  all  profess  devotion : 
(1)  Right  of  participation  and  benefits  by  every 
qualified  milk  producer,  and  definite  provisions  in 
the  plan  for  a  registered  vote  of  every  member;  (2) 
full  and  detailed  information  available  to  each  and 
every  producer  to  make  the  vote  intelligent  and  ef¬ 
ficient ;  (3)  no  official  secrets  or  private  commit¬ 
ments,  but  all  transactions  and  all  records  open  to 
the  public  and  press. 

These  three  provisions  will  safeguard  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  create  confidence  and  maintain 
unity. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  dairy  farmers  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  handle  their  own  milk  business  when 
the  State  allowed  them  a  fair  chance.  They  under¬ 
took  the  job  themselves  and  made  a  success  of  it. 
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Since  then  the  development  of  a  scheme  has  been 
under  way  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  it 
again.  That  scheme  has  now  reached  its  final  stage. 
Only  one  thing  more  is  needed.  If  dairymen  can  be 
allured  into  the  error  of  allowing  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  join  in  the  intrigue  without  a  protest 
the  hands  of  New  York  dairymen  will  be  bound  in 
bands  of  steel.  For  some  time  the  subsidized  press 
and  their  paymasters  have  been  trying  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  only  way  to  keep  foreign,  milk 
from  flooding  the  eastern  markets  is  to  put  the 
control  of  interstate  shipments  of  milk  in  the  control 
of  the  U.  S.  government.  They  would  have  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  State  can  penalize  through  health  laws 
a  State  farmer  for  merely  offering  to  sell  a  pint  of 
milk  until  the  cows,  the  barn  and  the  equipment 
down  to  the  milk  stool  has  been  inspected  and  ap¬ 
proved,  but  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  stop  the 
sale  of  milk  here  without  inspection  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Then  milk  and  cream 
would  flood  the  eastern  markets  and  sustain  a  per¬ 
petual  surplus.  This  is  what  they  pretend  to  fear, 
but  it  is  just  what  they  are  working  for.  If  they 
succeed  in  putting  interstate  shipments  in  the  control 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  this  is  what  will  happen. 
Then,  if  they  get  the  “equalization”  plan  to  pool  all 
milk  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  guarantee  all  dis¬ 
tributors  a  profit,  the  New  York  milk  industry  will 
be  destroyed  and  dairymen  elsewhere  will  be  equally 
helpless. 

The  equalization  plan  is  a  national  milk  pool.  Do 
you  want  it? 

Do  you  favor  the  three  points  suggested  above? 
For  what  reason  would  you  oppose  them? 


Court  Backs  Up  Dairy  Farmers 

FARMERS  who  sell  their  own  milk  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  need  not  obtain  a  dealer’s  license  or  pay 
a  fee,  according  to  a  ruling  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Pierce  II.  Russell,  at  Troy,  N.  Y„  last  week.  Several 
weeks  back  Dennison  Burdick,  of  Center  Bushwick, 
was  interrupted  in  the  delivery  of  his  milk  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  city  of  Troy.  Later  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Mr.  Burdick  from  selling  milk  until  he  obtained  a 
license  which  required  a  $25  fee.  Justice  Russell 
must  have  read  the  State  Constitution  which  au¬ 
thorizes  farmers  to  sell  the  products  direct  to  pro¬ 
ducers  anywhere  in  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  provisions  of  the  milk  law  of  the  State. 
Commissioner  Baldwin  probably  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  as  found,  but 
the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  issued  by 
the  authorities  under  this  provision  has  no  helpful 
effects  on  the  milk  industry.  It  does  hamper  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  attempts  to  secure  a  better  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
housewives  who  wish  to  serve  their  family  with  a 
daily  supply  of  fresh  milk. 


November  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the 
month  of  November,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.92 

Unity,  at  farm .  2.02 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co . 2.112 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co . 2.06 

V.  Bresiea .  2.20 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.57 


The  League  deductions  were  7c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  5c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.69. 


A  Grange  Wants  Prompt  Milk 
Payments 

THE  tax  and  legislative  committee  of  Onondaga 
County  Granges  recently  held  a  meeting  at  the 
home  of  W.  K.  Kinney,  Camillas,  N.  Y.  It  was 
unanimously  adopted  that  a  petition  be  presented  to 
the  State  Milk  Control  Board  requesting  that  it  re¬ 
quire  dealers  to  pay  producers  in  full  on  the  first 
and  sixteenth  of  each  month  following  receipt  of 
milk. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  under  the  existing  system 
of  payment,  based  on  milk  delivered  the  preceding 
month,  the  producer  largely  finances  the  companies 
and  organizations  which  purchase  and  handle  his 
product. 

This  certainly  seems  a  just  and  reasonable  request. 
Livestock  representing  millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  is  annually  purchased  at  numerous  terminal 
stockyards  and  paid  for  the  same  day  received.  Yet 
the  direct  and  indirect  meat  products  are  retained, 
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stored  and  shipped  long  distances  under  strict  regu¬ 
lations  and  artificial  refrigeration  requiring  skill, 
care  and  high  costs  of  distribution.  The  distributor 
and  processer  bear  the  burden,  as  they  should,  of 
financing  their  own  business.  If  milk  were  placed 
on  a  somewhat  comparable  purchase  basis  it  would 
probably  result  in  benefits  to  all  concerned. 

The  Grange  has  always  interested  itself  in  these 
vital  economic  farm  problems  in  a  constructive  way, 
thus  contributing  now  as  always  in  the  past  to  just 
and  equitable  returns  for  its  farmer  member. 

k.  w.  D. 


Borden's  Wins  U.  S.  Appeal 

HIEF  Justice  Hughes  handed  down  a  decision 
on  December  3.  reversing  a  decree  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  in  the  case  filed  by  the  Borden  Farms 
Products  Company,  to  test  the  right  of  the  Milk 
Control  Division  of  New  York  :o  require  dealers  to 
charge  consumers  in  New  York  City  one  cent  a  quart 
more  for  “well-advertised  brands”  of  milk  than  other 
dealers  are  authorized  to  charge  for  milk  not  so 
qualified.  The  District  Court  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  argument  without  a  finding  of  fact. 
This  decree  of  th  eDistrict  Court  is  now  reversed 
and  the  case  is  remanded  back  to  the  District  Court 
for  trial  on  the  facts. 


Milk  Price  Discrepancy 

Can  you  tell  me  why  we  got  less  for  milk  this  year 
than  last  ?  You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  returns  the 
price  per  100  lbs.,  4.25  per  cent  test,  was  $2.08  last 
year,  and  $1.93  this  year.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

OUR  fat  test  is  one  point  less  this  year,  which 
accounts  for  four  cents  per  100  lbs.  Your  dealer 
is  authorized  to  estimate  a  blended  price  on  the  clas¬ 
sified  price  plan,  and  there  is  no  way  to  figure  what 
the  blended  price  should  be  without  his  report  of  the 
amount  of  milk  sold  in  each  class,  which  is  not 
given.  The  price  to  consumers  is  47  cents  higher 
this  year,  and  the  return  to  producers  should  be 
more,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  less.  This  is 
usually  explained  on  the  convenient  theory  of  an 
increased  surplus. 


New  York  Dairy  Farm  Report 

Agricultural  statistician  r.  l.  Giiiett, 
makes  the  following  statement  of  conditions 
in  late  Fall: 

October  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  pastures 
so  that  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  feed  was  be¬ 
ing  secured  from  pasture  on  November  1.  The  cold 
wave  from  November  11  to  14  with  snow-storms  over 
extended  areas,  curtailed  the  use  of  pasture  sharply. 

The  trend  in  milk  cow  numbers  is  downward  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  October  milk  production  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  below  that  of  October  a  year  earlier,  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Feeding  of  grain  per  cow  was  at  a 
slightly  lower  level  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  earlier,  the  first  time  a  decrease  has  been  observed 
in  many  months.  Because  of  lessened  milk  production, 
however,  the  amount  of  grain  required  per  100  lbs.  of 
milk  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  slight  advance  in  the  value  of  concentrates  dur¬ 
ing  October  has  been  particularly  disadvantageous  in 
those  sections  of  the  State  where  because  of  distance 
and  utilization  prices  are  below  the  State  average.  It 
is  the  northern  and  southwestern  areas  that  have  been 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  short  forage  supplies. 

Total  milk  production  in  the  United  States  on  No¬ 
vember  1  appears  to  have  been  2  or  3  per  cent  below 
production  on  that  date  last  year  for  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  on  hand,  reported  at  1  per  cent,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  3 
or  4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  milk  cows. 

With  October  weather  mostly  favorable  for  late  pas¬ 
turage.  milk  cows  were  securing  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  their  food  from  pastures  for  that  season 
of  the  yeax\  Less  grain  and  concentrates  were  being 
fed  per  milk  cow  than  in  any  recent  year,  but  the  ra¬ 
tion  being  fed  was  apparently  more  carefully  balanced. 
Crop  correspondents  were  milking  69.2  per  cent  of  their 
milk  cows  on  November  1,  compared  with  68.2  per 
cent  last  year,  68.3  per  cent  in  1932  and  the  November 
1  average  of  6S.1  per  cent  during  the  previous  five 
years.  This  relatively  large  proportion  milked  appears 
to  have  been  due  in  part  to  fewer  drys  cows  in  the  herd 
and  in  part  to  fewer  calves  sucking. 

The  Season  in  Kansas 

We  passed  this  year  through  one  of  the  hottest  and 
driest  Summers  on  record,  54  days  above  100  degrees 
and  10  that  ran  from  109  to  114.  Wheat  was  the  only 
good  crop,  but  in  many  part  of  the  State  it  was  a 
failure.  There  were  almost  no  flies  during  the  dry 
weather,  and  the  horses  stood  it  better  than  they  do 
many  times  when  it  isn’t  so  hot  and  we  have  more  rain. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  since  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Kaffir  and  cane  made  a  wonderful  growth 
but  the  frost  killed  them  before  they  could  make  any 
seed.  Much  of  this  stuff  will  be  put  in  pit  silos  and 
the  rest  left  in  the  shock  in  the  field.  Much  wheat 
and  barley  was  sowed  early  for  pasture  and  some  of  it 
is  big  enough  to  hide  a  jack  rabbit.  Seldom  does  it 
grow  like  it  has  this  Fall.  The  government  is  busy 
baling  straw  stacks  for  which  they  take  one-third  for 
pay.  All  stock  is  out  on  pasture  yet  which  is  one 
month  later  than  usual.  albert  Jamison. 

Labelle  Co.,  Kansas. 
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Six-Horse  Hitches  in  New 
York  State 

This  six -horse  hitch  is  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  working  equipment,  and  is  used  on 
the  multiple  hitch  plan  on  the  farm  of  R. 
•f.  Conner  &  Son,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  Frank 
O.  Conner  says  they  have  found  it  an 
advantageous  and  economical  way  to 
make  maximum  utilization  of  horsepower. 

A  good  many  of  you  may  remember 
seeing  their  good  Suffolks  at  the  last 
New  York  State  Fair  where  they  won 
reserve  championship  on  their  aged  stal¬ 
lion,  Hawthorne  Bell  Boy ;  lirst  on  year¬ 
ling  stallion ;  lirst  and  champion  on  aged 
mare;  lirst  lilly  foal;  first  herd  prize  of 
group  of  five ;  first  get  of  sire  and  first 
produce  of  dam ;  and  in  addition  several 
seconds  and  thirds. 

With  this  enviable  show  ring  record 
their  horses  are  not  coddled  or  pampered, 
but  work  regularly  on  the  farm.  In  the 
illustration  the  six-horse  hitch  is  plowing 
Alfalfa  sod.  The  champion  mare,  Edith, 
is  lead  horse  in  the  furrow,  her  full  sis¬ 
ter,  Virginia  Hare,  is  left  lead  horse.  The 
middle  team  are  grade  Suffolks.  Haw¬ 
thorne  Bell  Boy,  reserve  champion  stal¬ 
lion,  is  the  furrow  horse  in  rear,  and 
Josh,  another  registered  Suffolk  stallion 
is  left  wheel  horse.  This  is  their  regular 
working  hitch. 

There  are  two  things  very  significant 
and  worthy  of  special  note  in  this  hitch. 
First  these  are  show  horses  and  are 
worked  regularly  at  hard  farm  work ; 
second,  stallions  are  worked  regularly 
with  other  horses  and  mares  in  the  mul¬ 
tiple  hitch.  Unless  a  mare  is  in  heat 
they  settle  right  into  the  harness  and 
cause  no  trouble.  The  regular  production 
of  foals  has  more  than  paid  for  the  keep 
of  the  mares. 

As  an  illustration  that  work,  showing 
and  breeding  are  not  and  should  not  be 
separate  undertakings  with  horses,  the 
left  lead  horse,  Virginia  Dare,  is  the 
dam  of  Easter  Lily,  first-prize  weanling 
foal,  a  truly  outstanding  foal,  sired  by 
Hawthorne  Bell  Boy.  Good  horses  are 
an  asset,  poor  and  inferior  horses  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  and  weight  are  plugs  and 
a  drug  on  any  market.  R.w  .  D. 

Heavy-Producing  Ayrshires 
in  Feature  Exhibit  at 
Syracuse 

At  the  recent  N.  Y.  State  Fail’,  farmer- 
owned  Ayrshire  cows  of  good  type,  with 
butterfat  records  of  400  lbs.  or  more, 
served  as  a  demonstration  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  breeding  better  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  York  State.  These  cows  had 
been  sent  to  Syracuse  to  represent  the 
testing  associations  of  Cattaraugus,  Scho¬ 
harie,  Clinton-Essex  and  Tioga  counties, 
and  were  entered  in  a  special  class  es¬ 
tablished  for  groups  of  four  cows  from 
various  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tions,  each  cow  with  a  record  of  at  least 
400  lbs  of  butterfat. 

The  average  production  of  the  entire 
group  was  11,569  lbs.  of  4.16  per  cent 
milk,  and  483  lbs.  of  butterfat.  None  of 


these  cows  had  been  milked  more  than 
twice  daily,  and  most  important  of  all 
was  the  fact  that  more  than  4  lbs.  of 
milk  had  been  produced  from  each  pound 
of  grain.  Above  each  cow  was  a  card 
showing  her  record  of  production  and  feed 
consumption.  Most  of  the  cows  were  also 
entered  in  the  open  classes  where  they 
made  an  excellent  showing. 

The  group  on  the  extreme  left  consisted 
of  four  cows  from  the  herd  of  C.  B. 
Phillips  and  Son,  at  Ellicottville.  These 
cows  averaged  32,418  lbs.  of  milk  and 
555  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  two  milkings 
daily.  All  of  these  cows  were  bred  by  the 
exhibitor  and  won  second  in  this  special 
class,  as  well  as  second  as  a  dairy  herd 
in  the  open  class. 

The  next  group  of  four  cows  was  from 


the  Schoharie  County  Association,  and 
was  exhibited  by  Elmer  Coons, ■  and  Mor¬ 
gan  S.  Myers  and  Son,  each  of  Barner- 
ville.  This  group  averaged  11,146  lbs. 
of  milk  and  425  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  two 
milkings  daily.  Included  in  this  group 
were  two  cows  that  had  returned  more 
than  ,$200  above  feed  cost  during  the  past 
year.  Each  of  these  cows  had  averaged 
over  50  lbs.  of  fat  per  month  for  each 
month  during  her  lactation,  while  the 
production  of  these  herds  was  sold  as 
Grade  A  milk. 

The  next  exhibit  of  four  cows  repre¬ 
senting  Clinton-Essex  counties,  was  from 
the  herds  of  Hon.  Fred  L.  Porter,  Crown 
Point,  and  J.  L.  Atwood,  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  This  group  averaged  10,800  lbs. 
of  4.22  per  cent  milk,  456  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  on  two  milkings  daily.  Included  in 
this  exhibit  were  three  daughters  of  the 
proven  sire,  Pensliurst  Red  8tar,  that  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  fourth  group,  which  is  not  very 
clearly  shown  in  the  picture  was  from 
the  herd  of  S.  N.  and  C.  R.  Stimson  of 
Spencer,  N.  Y.  These  cattle  averaged 
10,600  lbs.  of  milk,  424  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  winning  first 
place  among  these  groups. 


The  entire  exhibit  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  repeated  inquiries 
were  made  by  visitors  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  purchasing  some  of  these  cat- 
lie.  The  management  was  congratulated 
by  Ayrshire  breeders  and  visitors  for  en¬ 
couraging  a  classification  that  will  bring 
to  the  State  Fair  farmer-owned  cows  that 
are  profitable  producers,  as-  well  as  at¬ 
tractive  individuals.  c.  T.  c. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

Am  I  feeding  my  cows  right,  or  by  add¬ 
ing  some  other  grains  could  I  do  better? 
I  feed  a  mixture  of  home-grown  oats  and 
barley,  mostly  oats.  I  add  100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  and  200  lbs.  bran  to  500  lbs.  of  oats 
and  barley  and  feed  about  three  quarts 
night  and  morning.  They  also  have  four 
quarts  chopped  mangels  and  a  bushel  of 
silage  night  and  morning  with  Timothy 
hay  and  cornstalks  (left  out  of  silo)  at 
noon.  They  do  not  do  so  well  as  when 
I  was  feeding  green  corn.  My  cows  are 
Guernseys.  1  have  one  heifer  10  months 


and  hardly  any  hay,  only  cornstalks,  and 
she  is  getting  thin.  We  try  everything  to 
coax  her  to  eat  but  she  will  not. 

New  York.  m.  e.  f. 

Commenting  on  the  ration  you  have 
been  feeding,  unsuitable  hay  may  be  a 
chief  cause  of  the  poor  results.  Timothy 
hay  is  excellent  for  work  and  track  horses 
but  a  poor  roughage  for  a  dairy  cow  as 
is  marsh  hay  and  thrashed  Timothy.  The 
dairy  cow  particularly  needs  a  legume 
hay  that  is  rich  in  protein  elements,  and 
that  also  supplies  lime  and  needed  vita¬ 
mins.  If  available,  it  would  be  well  to 
feed  Alfalfa  hay,  or  clover  hay,  while 
pea  hay  and  Soy-bean  hay  are  also  use¬ 
ful  as  an  adjunct  feed  or  in  place  of  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover,  when  these  feeds  are  not 
available.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
droppings  of  a  dairy  cow  about  the  same 
in  consistency  in  Winter  as  when  they 
are  on  grass.  The  feeding  of  green  corn 
gave  good  results,  as  it  is  succulent  and 
regulates  the  bowels.  Usually  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  30  lbs.  or  so  of  roots  or  soaked 
beet  pulp,  or  full  feeding  of  a  like 
amount  or  more  of  sound  corn  silage  suf¬ 
ficiently  regulates  the  bowels,  when 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  oilmeal  are  also 
fed.  You  should  add  those  two  by-prod- 
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nets  more  freely  to  your  ration  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  droppings  are  too  scant 
and  dry.  They  are  good  milk-stimulating 
feeds  as  well  as  bowel  regulators.  Possi¬ 
bly  you  have  not  been  feeding  enough 
bran. 

8ee  to  it  that  the  cows  have  plenty  of 
pure  drinking  water  at  all  times  and  take 
the  chill  off  it  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
Letting  the  cows  drink  ice  cold  water 
from  a  tank  or  trough  and  “hang  around" 
the  watering  place  for  perhaps  an  hour 
or  more  will  be  certain  to  cause  a  seri¬ 
ous  shrink  in  milk  yield.  Supply  iodized 
salt,  as  it  has  been  found  preferable  to 
ordinary  salt  for  all  farm  animals.  If 
you  must  feed  Timothy  hay  you  will  find 
one  of  the  following  concentrate  mixtures 
more  suitable  than  the  one  you  have  been 
using:  Ground  oats,  200  lbs.;  wheat  bran. 
200  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  400  lbs. ;  or  ground 
corn,  225  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  350  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  225  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  These  concentrates  are  to  be  fed  in 
addition  to  Timothy  hay  and  corn  silage 
or  roots,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  for  each  2 
or  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  by  each 
cow.  If  you  can  supply  ground  barley, 
the  following  mixture  may  be  substituted 
for  those  already  suggested:  Ground  bar¬ 
ley,  410  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  390  lbs.  Another  good  mixture  to 
feed  with  Timothy  hay,  corn  stover  or 
other  low-grade  roughage  is :  Ground 
corn,  250  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  350  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  250  lbs.;  and  linseed  meal, 
250  lbs.,  allowing  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  to 
each  2  or  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 

1  he  heifer  that  has  a  poor  appetite 
may  take  the  ground  feed  more  freely  if 
you  sprinkle  it  with  salt  at  meal  times 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  quantity 
offered  as  the  appetite  improves.  Black¬ 
strap  molasses  diluted  with  hot  water 
and  stirred  among  cornmeal  and  bran 
may  also  be  eaten  with  relish  and  would 
soon  improve  the  condition  of  the  heifer, 
if  freely  taken.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  condition  of  the  first  three  grinding  or 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw  is  preventing  nor¬ 
mal  appetite  and  good  health.  Possibly 
the  gums  are  so  swollen  and  sore  that 
lancing  should  be  done  to  allow  eruption 
of  the  teeth.  In  older  heifers  the  cause 
of  ill-thrift  is  often  the  failure  of  the 
crowns  or  “shells”  of  the  premolars  to 
come  off  and  they  have  to  be  removed 
with  forceps.  If  the  10-month-old  heifer 
does  not  quickly  improve  try  the  effect 
of  one  ounce  of  cod-liver  oil  given  daily 
in  milk  and  also  feed  linseed  meal  jelly 
in  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Canning  Sausage 

Ten  pounds  of  ground  sausage,  two 
rounding  tablespoons  salt,  one  scant 
tablespoon  black  pepper,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  hot  red  pepper,  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  sage,  two  level  tablespoons  brown 
sugar.  Mix  well  and  put  away.  For 
canning  fry  sausage  in  rather  round, 
cakes  about  the  size  of  a  1-lb.  baking- 
powder  can,  and  three-fourths-inch  thick. 
Cook  in  biscuit  pans  in  the  oven;  these 
do  not  have  to  be  turned.  When  water 
has  been  cooked  out  and  they  are  nice 
and  brown,  put  in  hot  sterilized  jars  that 
have  been  wiped  dry  and  pour  over  them 
one-half  cup  of  hot  lard  or  drippings 
from  sausage.  Seal  and  turn  upside 
down.  Will  keep  until  fresh  sausage  is 
made  again. 


old  that  will  not  eat  any  grain  or  silage 


A.  six-horse  hitch  plowing  Alfalfa  sod  on  the  farm  of  R.  J.  Conner  and  Son,  Phelps , 
-V.  Y.  The  rear  furrow  and  left-wheel  horse  are  both  registered  Suffolk  stallions. 
The  lead  horse  in  furrow  was  Champion  Suffolk  mare  at  the  1934  A.  Y.  State  Fair. 


Ayrshire  Exhibit  at  A,  Y,  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  this  Year 
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Live  Stock  Matters 


N.  Y.  State  Berkshire  Bar- 
row  Wins  at  Chicago 

Not  satisfied  with  winning  in  the  4-H 
Division,  as  he  has  done  for  the  past  two 
years  on  Chester  Whites,  Edwin  R. 
Sweetland,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  showed  his 
Berkshire  entry  to  championship  honors 
in  the  open  classes  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show,  Chicago.  The  barrow 
came  through  a  winner  in  all  divisions 
against  over  50  entries,  defeating  entries 
exhibited  not  only  by  old-time  show-ring 
experts,  but  also  entries  from  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  colleges  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma  and  Indiana.  Two  weeks  pre- 
vious  the  barrow  shown  by  the  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College  had  been  awarded  the 
grand  championship  at  the  American 
Royal,  Kansas  City. 

Edwin’s  barrow  was  one  of  a  pen  of 
three  which  placed  first  at  the  last  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  and  also  at 
the  Tompkins  County  Fair,  Ithaca.  Prof. 
Mark  A.  McCarthy,  Penn.  State  College, 
selected  the  barrows  for  their  young 
owner. 

Edwin  told  me  last  year  he  not  only 
feed  his  barrows  all  they  will  eat  of 
needed  and  suitable  feed,  supplemented 
with  a  simple  mineral  mixture  of  ground 
limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and  salt,  but 
keeps  them  hard  and  firm  by  requiring 
them  -to  take  plenty  of  exercise.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  feeding  at  some 
distance  from  their  pens. 

With  Briarclff  Farms  and  Ed  Sweet- 
land's  continuous  and  consistent  win¬ 
nings  at  the  largest  and  strongest  live¬ 
stock  show  in  the  world  who  says  we 
cannot  raise  beef  and  pork  to  compete 
with  our  western  friends?  What  New 
York  State  needs  for  a  well  balanced 
and  profitable  farm  program  is  more  di¬ 
versity,  and  not  everybody  fighting  to  see 
who  can  produce  the  most  milk.  You  can¬ 
not  cure  a  disease  without  removing  the 
cause,  in  spite  of  what  all  the  college 
economic  experts  may  advise.  R.  w.  D. 


Canada  Horses 

Are  Canada  chunks  a  breed  of  horses? 
I  saw  a  pair  of  them  in  Boston,  one 
weighing  a  ton.  G.  p.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Canada  chunks  are  a  market  class  of 
horses  and  not  a  breed.  On  our  horse 
markets  Chunks  are  classified  as,  Farm 
Chunks ;  Eastern  or  Export ;  and  South¬ 
ern.  Chunks  on  our  horse  markets  do 
not  weight  as  heavy  as  the  one  you  saw. 
A  horse  weighing  from  1,700  lbs.  up,  and 
having  the  necessary  quality,  action  and 
bone  would  classify  as  a  draft  horse. 

R.  w.  0. 


Milk  Production  Costs 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  New7  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  gives  the  following  figures 
covering  21  average  herds  (577  cows)  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  August,  1933,  to 
July,  1934.  This  is  a  good  dairy  section. 
Figures  for  some  other  localities  will  be 
given  later. 


Average 

Cost 

Per 

Cost 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

100  lbs. 

of 

Concentrates, 

Cow 

Milk 

Total 

2,633  lbs . 

$0.49 

22 

Hay,  1886  lbs.,  812.77 

] 

Silage,  5242  lbs.  14.71 

V  31.03 

.36 

16 

Other  roughage.  3.55 

J 

Pasture  . 

10.20 

.12 

5 

Total  Feed  . 

$0.97 

43 

Man  labor,  176  brs. . 

.$42.33 

$0.50 

22 

Building  cost  . 

15.37 

.IS 

8 

Depreciation  on  cows 

15.29 

.18 

8 

Bull  service  . 

6.18 

.07 

3 

Interest  on  cows  .  .  . 

6.10 

.07 

o 

O 

Dairy  equipment  . . . 

3.84 

.04 

2 

Bedding . 

2.98 

.04 

2 

Fences  . 

2.50 

.03 

1 

Others  . 

16.30 

.19 

S 

Total  Cost  . 

$193.93 

$2.27 

100 

Credit,  manure  and 

calves  . 

22.55 

Net  Cost . 

$171.38 

Production :  Pounds 

of  milk . 

8,557 

Pounds  of  butterfat . 

302 

Butterfat  test  . 3.52% 

Total  cost  per  quart  of  milk  ....$0,049 

Net  cost  per  quart  of  milk . .  .  .043 

Total  cost  per  pound  of  fat . 64 

Other  costs  include  veterinary,  salt, 
taxes  and  fh’e  insurance  on  cowts,  cow¬ 
testing  expense,  electricity,  ice,  white¬ 
wash,  fly  spray,  etc. 


Credits  represent  the  value  of  calves 
and  manure. 

These  costs  include  the  operator’s  labor 
charged  at  the  same  rate  as  hired  labor. 
An  allowance  for  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement  should  be  made  in  comparing 
these  costs  to  prices  received.  (A  fair 
allowance  for  management  might  be  10 
per  cent  of  total  costs.) 


Baked  Ham  Loaf 

Baked  ham  loaf  is  a  savory  meat  dish. 
It  calls  for  one  pound  of  smoked  ham, 
ground,  one-half  pound  of  fresh  ham, 
ground,  one  cup  soft  bread  crumbs,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  one-half  cup  of  milk, 
tw7o  tablespoons  chili  sauce,  one  small 
onion,  chopped,  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
all  the  ingredients  very  thoroughly,  and 
pack  in  a  greased  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Half  an  hour  before  it  is  finished,  pour 
over  it  a  cup  of  strained  tomato,  then 
finish  cooking.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 
This  is  very  nice  as  a  filling  for  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Epsom  Salts  for  Sore 
Sholders 

For  sore  shoulder  and  like  sores  on 
horses  use  Epsom  salts  as  it  comes  in 
boxes,  paste  it  on  and  it  will  stick  and 
do  the  wrork.  p.  g.  s. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  used  the  liquid  form, 
putting  about  a  tablespoon  of  the  salts 
in  a  quart  of  tepid  water,  used  to  wash 
horeses’  shoulders  in  hot  weather  after 
such  work  as  plowing  or  hauling  mower. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  311/2  to  35%e;  eggs.  34  to  36e:  live 
fowls,  15  to  17c;  chickens,  18  to  20c;  ducks.  13 
to  16c;  geese,  14  to  16c;  dressed  fowls,  16  to 
17%c;  chickens,  20  to  21c;  turkeys,  24  to  27c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $12  to 
$14;  kale,  bu.,  30c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40 
to  60c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  75 
to  90c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  wts.  above  120  lbs..  $6.30  to  $6.40:  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  130  to  160  lbs.,  $5.90 
to  $6.50;  light  pigs  around  $3.50;  sows,  $5.50 
down.  Good  and  choice  fed  steers,  $7  to  $8.80; 
grassers,  $5.75  to  $6;  medium  heifers.  $4.50  to 
$o:  good  fat  cows  and  beef  bulls,  $3  to  $3.50; 
best  veajers  $8.  _  Better  grade  desirable  wt. 

lambs,  $7.75;  yearlings,  $5.50  down;  good  sheep, 
$3.25  to  $3.50. 


Philadelphia  Livestock 

Steers,  dry-fed,  good  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
fnir  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  cows,  good  to 
choice,  $3  to  $3.50;  cows,  fair  to  good,  $2  to  $3- 
eows,  bologna,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  bulk,  choice  to 
butcher,  $4  to  $4.25;  bulls,  bologna,  $3  to  $3.50; 
bulls,  bologna,  lights,  $2.50  to  $2.85.  Calves, 
choice,  nearby,  $8  to  $8.50;  mediums,  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  common  and  thin,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  choice.  $7.75  to  $8;  Tennessee,  medium, 
$7  to  $7.25. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  29  to  30 lie;  eggs,  28  to  33c;  hens, 
Jo  to  18c;  chickens,  16  to  17c;  ducks.  14  to 
loc:  turkeys,  18  to  19c;  apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.15; 
cabbage,  ton,  $10  to  $11;  onions,  50  lbs..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  hav, 
Timothy,  $22  to  $24.50;  clover  mixed,  $22 
to  $23.50. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


A  TT  .~F! 

BULL,  ROAN,  Born  Jan.  25,  1934 

Sire,  Agustus,  whose  daughters  are  out-milking  their 
dams  as  2-yr.-olds.  Bam,  Ethel  Lee;  Record  13,589.5 
M,  495.84  F.  2-yr.  record  10.798.4  M,  401.4  P.  Herd 
accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

T0R0HILL  FARM,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN  ANGU 

Have  been  Premier  in  the  Nation's  Leading  Competitioi 
Now  offering  50  registered  1933  heifers  from  our  bei 
blood  lines.  Also  foundation  groups  of  1933  conimei 
cial  mi  registered  heifers.  Real  Bulls  of  serviceable  agi 
Descriptions  and  Prices  Cheerfully  given 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains.  (Dutchess  County)  N  5 


PONIES 


Christmas  Sale 


select. 


SHETLAND  PONTE 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
_  _  Large  herd  from  which  t 

AY  ONVIvA  PONY  FARM,  Carmel.  N.  Y 


FOR  SAI  F  40  llead  Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponie 
. ,  Prices  reasonable. 

ALBERT  A.  AG0R,  MAH0PAC,  NEW  Y0RI 


HORSES 


FARM  WORK  MARES  AND  GELDINGS  for  sal 

Heavy  drafters,  tarm  chunks  and  cheap  horses;  alj 
Belgian  stallions.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  low; 


SHEEP 


.  .  ,  *  o  o-u  icaouuautt-  in icca — 

big  rugged  yearling  rams  and  choice  foundation  ewes. 

v”s  bred  for  high  production. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstowu,  N,  Y. 

Purebred  Rambouillet 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

UfANTED-GnAHE  BREEDING  EWES,  any  breed. 

"  Joseph  P.  Glbney,  Box  93,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
Quicker-Easier 


(Above)  Haven  Milk  fp 
Cooling  Unit  — 
ready  for  immediate 
use  in  your  own  con¬ 
crete  or  steel  tanks 
— electric  or  gas  en¬ 
gine  power. 

(Right)  Unit  can  also 
be  supplied  com¬ 
plete  with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 

10  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintainslarge  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  the  new  Haven 

circulator. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms"  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  The  idly 

i  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

xJMail  Coupon Jot  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  3079,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night morning _ 

Type  of  Power. _ _ _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

f  A  Big  Milkers  -  •  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Graiers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  lor  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  V|. 

AYRSHIRES 

Build  your  herd  in  BUTTERFAT  and  MILK.  For 
25  years  the  choicest  blood  lines  and  the  finest  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  maintained  in  our  herd — Ayrshirea 
lead  in  producing  SOFT-CURD  milk  (4%  butterfat). 
Present  Sires;  CACAP0N  LET0  19th,  son  of  Leto 
14560.  five  generations  of  outstanding  A-l  records. 
ULYSSES’  MAN  0’  WAR,  son  of  Pinehurst  Ulysses 
45185.  KING  JAMES  OF  LONG  MEADOWS,  soil  of 
King  .Tames  Exchange.  Dam  produced  11.06S  lbs. 
— 415.98  fat  at  6  yrs.  of  age.  Heifer  and  bull  calves, 
$25  to  $50.  Price  cooperation  for  foundation  herd.  H.  P. 
Phinney,  Mgr.,  A  Kammire  Farm,  Allegany,  New  York 


We  now  have  a  few  young  bulla  ready  for  service. 
These  bulls  are  from  high  producing  cows  and  sired  by 
Alta-Crest  Ting-A-Ling.  Strathglass  Ultimus  and  Ash 
Grove  Man  O’  War.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test.  Abortion  free  certificate  No.  82. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys  Are  Profit  Cows! 

Economical  producers  of  richest  milk.  Pro¬ 
lific,  adaptable,  popular,  beautiful. 
Literature,  pictures  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Any  age  or  sex.  State  Champion  producers  and  Show 
Quality  for  over  30  years.  Sybils  and  Nobles  that  are 
Mortgage  Lifters. 

L.  D.  C0WDEN,  FRED0NIA.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


When  in  the  market  for  Hereford  breeding  cattle 
correspond  with  us.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in 
New  England. 

Offering  now.  8  steer  calves  average  weight  500  lbs. 

(.  cents  per  lb.  Also  some  good  bred  cows,  and  two- 
fine  young  herd  sires  ready  for  service. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 
WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 

j  GUERNSEYS  | 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  at  Farmer 
Prices,  from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the  blood-test. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AT  FARM  PRICES 

Cattle  selected  from  leading  herd3  and  blood  lines  free 
from  abortion  and  tuberculosis.  High  production  plus 
„  correct  type  large  size. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

When  looking  for  Guernseys,  communicate  with  the 
official  ISew  York  State  Guernsey  Association — 

V-Fa^e 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Farmers  price.  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  born 
March  and  April  1934.  Price  $100.00  each. 

|  SWINE  \ 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  ,  6-8  weeks  .  $?  sn 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross  18-10  weeks.  $2  75 

Duroc-Poland  Cress  1  10-  »2  weeks .  $3  00 

Shortnose-Yorkshire  Cross  l  12-14  weeks  $3  so 

Several  White  Mulefoot  Boars,  3  months  old  $10  each 
Bunch  of  White  Sow  vjgs  (Mulefoot-Yorkshire  Cross), 
3  months  old  at  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  Shortnose,  short 
leg.  rugged.  Shoats  $5.50,  $6,  $7,  $8.  Gilts  all  ages 
and  prices. 

B0ARS  1  $10.50,  $12.50.  $15,  $18  $20 

1 M  M  E  D J  AT  E  $3,50.  $4?  $4.50,  $5?  $6  .  $7.  $8 

SERVICE  i.  Chester- Yorkshire  Cross 
!  Chester- Berks  hi  re  Cross 
YOUNGER  Duroc-Poland  Cross 

BOARS  J  Fancy-Hampshire  Crass 

Millions-  of  pregnant  sows  have  been  destroyed.  Breed 
yours.  It  s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Add  35c  each 
Serum- -Virus  Treatment.  It  protects  your  investment. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts.  Unrelated  pairs.  Choice  breeding 
stock  reasonably  priced. 
lvut  .  for  registration  furnished. 

AvRLAVVN  FARMS  -  .  Betliesda,  Md. 

RfJGGp’fl  Chester.  Chester-Berkshi  re 

TT  ri  oTT  ,  J  Chester-Yorkshire,  6-8  wks. 

S2.60;  s-10  wks.$2.75;  25-30  lbs., $3.25.40-50  lbs  *4.60. 
Vaccination  35c.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  653-W. 

REG.  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  treated 

Write  K.  A.  HUNTER  *  SONS.  R.  B.  3.  West  Alerander.  Etu 

D  "E®-  SWINE  £11  ages  tor  sale.  F,  M.  Patting 

HUROC  w  If  1 IV  b  ton  «fc  Son,  Sclplo  Center, Vi .  V, 

0  |  C  bred.  Pedigreed  pigs  *7.80  each.  Unre- 

V.  1.  U.  lated  pairs  *15.  R.  HILL.  SENECA  FALLS,  X.  Y. 

|  FERRETS  ^ 

2.000  Ferrets 

Get  a  ferret,  clear  your  place  of  rats.  Also  chase  rah- 
pits  out  of  burrows.  Book  on  car©  and  working  free 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH.  Rt.  I-H,  New  London!  Ohfo 

FOR  SALE- FERRETS 

Males,  *3.00:  Females,  92.50;  Pairs,  *4.00;  Putters,  *3.00 
each.  Discount  on  dozen  lots.  Instructions  with  order, 
bent  C.  O.  D.  H.  ALMENDINGER.  Rocky  Ridge,  Ohio 

FERRETS  fv0,r,M12in£,r»ts’  hunting  other  game. 

1L.IUVL1  d  Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  ratters,  $3  each.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  W.  A.  PECK,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 

FERRETS  females,  62.50;  Males,  82.00;  Pair,  84.00. 
L  "  .X  V  ‘emales,  special  ratters,  sa.OO.  We 

ship  c.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW  -  New  London.  Ohio 

IF  H RETS— SPECIAL  HUNTERS — Males,  *2.00- 
“•  te n i id es  * 2  50 ;  pai i-s , ' * 4. 0 O .  Also  Genuine  Blacic 
Raccoon,  bhip  C.O.D.  e.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O 

PERRETS — Males  $2.00.  Females  $2.50.  Pair  $4.00 

F  Catalog  10c.  DONALD  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 

{  DOGS  j 

IRISH  SETTERS -COCKER  SPANIELS 

Pedigreed,  ideal  Xmas  gifts.  Four  year  pony  stallion, 
sound,  gentle. 

u.vnu  „  “S,ER  P'NEKNOLL  FARM 

N0X0N  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  <14/ Ff  dean.  healthy,  5  months  old  Rabbit 

SSiiir&iSS  PETERS 

St  Bernard  Christinas  Puppies  St«6a»"Pd 

EDWARD  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  Street,  Woburn,  Maes. 

POlt  SALE— English  Shepherd  Pups  from  Heel  Driv- 
*  ing  Parents.  Males.  $6.00:  females,  $3  00.  Get  a 
Hobday  Pup.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS.  Chester,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,82roJ' cuy.V.r" 

PHI  I  IF  PUPPirC  the  kind  everyone  wants.  SHERMAN 
GULUL  rurrito  BOWDEN  &  SON  -  Mansfield.  Ohio 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  3  months 
old,  $25  up.  IRVIN  DENNIS,  COLUMBIA,  N.  J. 

IJreat  Dane  Puppies  pedigreed,  reasonable.  Make  ideal 
—  gifts.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

Airedales  male  five  and  seven  months  old.  Wire  haired 
"Fox  Terriers.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.Y. 

PflllfF  PUPS  Since  1921.  *12.50;  *7.50. 

I  "LILL  r  Lira  R.  GRAnAJt,  SAG  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES  and  SETTERS.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

"H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  KSJSoK: 

FOR  SAIF  time,  long-eared,  black  and  tan  hound 

1  U1Y  OrtLL  puppies  PHI  LIP  LYNK,  Livingston,  N.  V. 

Both  white  and  colored,  also  hunting  bea- 
luuics  gies.  Railway  View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  AM-  BULL  TERRIER  PUPS— Female 
u  spayed. "Square  deal.”  HOWARD  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

|  GOATS 

■all  I  P  A  ATC  Does  with  kids,  some  coming  fresh 
M|lkn  uVHig  soon:  also  six  Young  Bucks  very 
Cheap.  WM.  JORGENSON  -  Freehold,  N.  V. 

PfiD  CA|  p  Two  purebred Toggenburg Bucks; cheap. 

LVIV  JBLL  PHILIP  LYNK,  LIVINGSTON,  N.  V. 
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Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Leisure 

I  shall  attend  to  my  little  errands  of  love 

Early  this  year, 

So  that  the  brief  days  before  Christmas 
may  be 

Unhampered  and  clear 
Of  the  fever  of  hurry.  The  breathless 
rushing  that  I 

Have  known  in  the  past 
Shall  not  possess  me.  I  shall  be  calm  in 
my  soul 

And  ready  at  last 

For  Christmas :  “The  Mass  of  the 
Christ.”  I  shall  kneel 

And  call  out  His  name ; 

I  shall  take  time  to  watch  the  beautiful 
light 

Of  a  candle’s  flame : 

I  shall  have  leisure— I  shall  go  out  alone 

From  my  roof  and  my  door; 

I  shall  not  miss  the  silver  silence  of 
stars 

As  I  have  before ; 

And,  oh,  perhaps — if  I  stand  there  very 
still, 

And  very  long — 

I  shall  hear  what  the  clamor  of  living 
has  kept  from  me. 

The  angels’  song  ! 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

Many  families  look  forward  now  to  the 
pleasures  the  radio  offers  them,  for  the 
most  isolated  country  home  is  brought  in 
touch  with  the  Christmas  joys,  not  only 
of  our  own  cities  but  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  only 
pleasure,  but  instruction  also,  that  this 
modern  Ariel  offers  us.  Nor  should  we 
look  only  for  the  trivial  or  sensational ; 
for  culture  and  moral  uplift  are  there 
awaiting  the  discriminating  listener.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  radio  users  have 
been  hearing  and  reading  much  about  the 
new  “short  wave”  type  of  receiver.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  new  receiving  sets  are 
now  of  short  wave  type,  which  are  so 
sensitive  that  the  listeners’  field  is  en¬ 
larged  to  include  police  and  airplane  sig¬ 
nals  as  well  as  programs  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  One  serious  handicap, 
however,  mars  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  super-radio  sets.  Short  wave  sig¬ 
nals  are  extremely  sensitive  to  extrane¬ 
ous  sounds  of  all  kinds,  and  the  electric 
sets  which  are  commonly  used  by  city 
dwellers  pick  up  noises  from  automobiles, 
street  cars  and  various  other  sources.  All 
these  noises  register  in  the  loud  speaker 
and  detract  from  the  clearness  of  the 
program.  In  this  respect  the  country 
resident  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
person  living  in  the  city.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  air  celled  battery  and  the  new 
short  wave  sets  has  now  made  the  un¬ 
wired  farmhouse  the  best  center  for  radio 
reception.  Even  the  power  lines  which 
are  one  of  the  most  troublesome  sources 
of  interference  are  absent  from  the  air- 
cell  short  wave  sets.  The  air  cell  battery 
requires  no  re-charging  and  provides  a 
constant  volume  throughout  its  life, 
which  is  at  least  1,000  hours. 


A  Christmas  Club 

To  many  of  us  Christmas  means  doing 
something  special  for  our  friends  and 
relatives.  The  last  few  years  have 
brought  about  changes  that  have  made 
this  increasingly  difficult.  Try  as  we 
might  to  save  a  little,  December  has  a 
habit  of  rolling  around  and  finding  our 
pocketbooks  empty.  For  all  our  good  in¬ 
tentions  in  January  to  make  some  pretty 
things  that  call  for  little  expenditure  of 
cash,  and  thus  have  them  ready  next  De¬ 
cember,  it  just  seems  that  there  has  been 
an  extx-a  lot  of  mending  to  be  done ;  and 
oh  well,  it  is  11  months  to  Christmas, 
and  why  worry  now !  And  so  on  each 
month,  until  finally  December  is  here 
once  again,  and  that  drawer  in  the  bu¬ 
reau  upstairs  we  tentatively  reserved  for 
all  those  pretty  things  we  were  going  to 
make  still  is  empty.  Our  hearts  are  real¬ 
ly  sad  because  we  cannot  give  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  remembrance  of  a  splendid  com¬ 
radeship  or  a  true,  steadfast  love. 

Knowing  how  vacillating  one  alone 
may  be,  a  few  of  us  in  our  town  have 
tried  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  thwart 
this  emptiness  of  pocketbook  and  of  bu¬ 
reau  drawer  on  December  1.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  of  each  year  we  form  our  Christmas 
Club,  usually  consisting  of  22  members. 
Eleven  meetings  are  held  —  one  each 
month,  except  December.  Two  members 
are  chosen  to  be  responsible  for  each 
meeting ;  usually  a  list  is  presented  at 
the  first  meeting  and  thus  you  know  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  when  your  turn 
to  entertain  comes.  The  meeting  takes 
place  at  one  of  the  homes  of  the  two  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  meeting,  the  other  doing 


more  than  half  towards  the  serving  of 
light  refreshments.  Most  of  the  evening 
is  spent  sewing,  but  games  and  a  good 
social  time  are  not  forgotten.  Thus  a 
pleasant  social  gathering  comes  into  be¬ 
ing.  and  to  people  who  for  six  months 
in  the  year  are  very  much  tied  down  in 
their  own  village  because  of  heavy  snows 
and  intense  cold,  this  social  time  alone 
means  a  great  deal.  But  important  as 
that  may  be,  it  is  not  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  Christmas  Club.  At  each 
meeting  each  member  is  expected  to  have 
some  article,  however  small,  ready  for  her 
next  Christmas  list.  Although  there  is 
no  penalty  if  nothing  is  ready  the  spirit 
of  the  club  is  such  that  a  member  can 
scarcely  brave  the  meeting  without  some 
little  gift  ready.  Very  pretty  handmade 
gifts  are  brought,  because  now  there  is  an 
incentive  to  make  something  every  month. 
But  if  you  have  been  too  busy  for  sew¬ 
ing  sometimes  a  toy  is  brought — and 
sometimes  a  little  money  in  an  envelope. 
The  gifts  are  opened  at  the  meetings  and 
passed  around  for  everyone's  inspection. 
Very  often  new  ideas  are  garnered.  Then 
the  packages  are  tied  up  again,  and  the 
owners’  names  are  plainly  written  on 
each  gift,  but  each  month  all  the  gifts 
brought  are  left  at  the  house  at  which 
the  meeting  is  held.  They  remain  there 
until  the  November  meeting,  when  all  the 
hostesses  during  the  year  bring  all  the 
gifts  left  at  their  houses  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meeting  place.  Here  the  packages 
are  sorted,  and  if  you  have  been  diligent 
11  gifts  are  yours,  your  Christmas  re- 


Tlie  Simplicity  of  This  Sampler  Is 
Its  Charm 


membrances  to  your  friends  and  loved 
ones ;  11  gifts  you've  not  noticed  collect¬ 
ing.  Gone  is  that  heavy,  sad  feeling  that 
you  once  had  on  December  1. 

This  past  year  we  have  gone  a  step 
further  with  our  Christmas  Club.  We 
have  a  small  Sunday  school,  and  in  for¬ 
mer  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  have  the 
money  on  hand  to  buy  the  youngsters 
some  candy  for  Christmas.  We  voted 
last  January  for  each  to  bring  a  nickel 
at  each  meeting  during  the  year.  Having 
no  dues  we  felt  each  one  could  afford  five 
cents  a  month.  The  money  in  November 
was  turned  over  to  the  committee  in  the 
Sunday  school  responsible  for  buying  the 
children  their  candy  and  Christmas  treat 
— a  great  relief  to  those  in  charge.  And 
our  Christmas  Club  ceased  to  be  entirely 
selfish  in  aim— if  selfish  it  is  to  prepare 
gifts  for  one's  own  friends  and  relatives 
only. 

Remembrance  of  11  happy,  friendly 
gatherings,  a  bureau  drawer  filled  with 
well-chosen  gifts  for  11  of  our  loved  ones, 
the  knowledge  that  the  children  in  our 
Sunday  school  will  have  plenty  of 
sweets — with  these  thoughts  we  face  a 
happy  Yuletide,  for  always  “giving  rather 
than  receiving”  makes  the  happy  woman. 

c.  E. 


The  Lure  of  the  Sampler 

Samplers  look  like  a  difficult  bit  of  em¬ 
broidery  but  actually  they  are  simple, 
restful  “pick-ups”  for  the  busy  house¬ 
wife.  And  they  are  so  very  interesting 
from  the  start,  which  is  choosing  the 
motto  and  design,  to  the  finish — choosing 
the  frame — that  the  work  is  worth  while. 
Then,  too,  they  make  very  acceptable,  in¬ 
expensive  gifts. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  the  founda¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  a  piece  of  ordinary 
sheeting,  unbleached  is  preferable,  but  the 
bleached  can  be  stained  a  cream  with  a 
strong  coffee  solution.  A  piece  of  linen 
can  also  be  given  a  coffee  dip  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  linen.  The  canvas,  cut  the 
size  that  your  sampler  is  to  be,  is  basted 
to  this  foundation.  The  thread  to  be  used 
depends  on  the  coarseness  of  the  canvas 
and  weight  of  foundation.  Two  strands 
of  six-thread  floss  are  right  for  medium 
canvas,  but  linen  embroidery  thread  is 
more  attractive  and  comes  in  colors  that 
are  just  right  for  sampler  stitcher.v.  Can¬ 
vas  and  thread  can  be  bought  at  any 
large  store.  The  canvas  costs  less  than 
50  cents  a  yard,  and  is  27  inches  wide. 

Now  for  the  design  and  motto.  These 
are  first  drawn  on  paper  unless  you  have 
a  commercial  pattern  but  it  is  more  fun 
to  plan  your  own  and  then  transfer  it  to 
the  convas  with  tiny  ink  marks,  using  a 
new  pen  point.  There  is  usually  a  bor¬ 
der  ;  sometimes  the  alphabet  in  capitals, 


and  in  old  English,  and  the  numerals 
take  the  place  of  a  design,  but  by  far  the 
prettiest  one  I  ever  saw  was  a  quaint 
cottage  and  beneath,  the  motto,  “Let  me 
live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  be  a  friend  to  man.”  Another  quaint 
motto  is,  “This  needlework  my  friends 
may  see.  When  they  no  more  can  look  at 
me.” 

However,  a  sampler  of  today  need  not 
be  a  copy  of  those  early  American  mas¬ 
terpieces,  for  it  can  just  as  well  reflect 
our  own  period  if  one  has  the  artistic 
sense  to  make  the  design  and  motto  co¬ 
ordinate.  When  the  stitcher.v  is  com¬ 
pleted.  and  cross-stitclied  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  entire  sampler,  the  canvas 
is  removed,  a  thread  at  a  time.  Slow 
work?  Well,  just  bolster  up  your  cour¬ 
age  by  thinking  how  dutifully  those  little 
maidens  of  colonial  days  bent  over  those 
exquisite  samples  of  needlework  that  are 
museum  pieces  now,  and  marvel  at  their 
endurance.  But  picking  out  the  convas 
threads  is  the  only  uninteresting  feature. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Cranberry  Varieties 

Food  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
our  lives — not  only  because  we  enjoy 
eating,  but  properly  used  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  essentials  for  building  and  main¬ 
taining  normal  healthy  bodies.  Watch 
those  vitamins  carefully  that  we  may 
have  that  “up  on  the  toes”  feeling  which 
makes  life  so  gloriously  worth  while. 

Did  you  know  cranberries  are  as  good  a 
source  of  vitamin  C  as  tomatoes  and 
oranges — vitamin  C  being  the  one  that 
prevents  scurvy,  tooth  decay  and  rheu¬ 
matic  pains?  With  vitamin  I)  it  makes 
stronger  bones  and  teeth.  Cranberries  are 
a  fairly  good  source  of  vitamin  A,  too, 
which  is  very  important  to  growth  and 
maintaining  resistance  against  infections 
of  ears,  eyes,  lungs,  sinus  and  glands. 

Served  always  as  plain  sauce  or  mold¬ 
ed  jelly  the  family  soon  tires  of  them. 
But  there  are  so  many  tempting  guises  in 
which  they  may  be  served  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  will  put  delightful  variety 
into  the  menus.  Then,  too,  these  red 
berries  may  be  successfully  canned  that 
we  may  enjoy  their  benefits  when  they 
are  no  longer  in  season. 

Health  Cocktail.  —  Cook  a  quart  of 
cranberries  in  a  quart  of  water  until 
cranberries  burst  open,  then  let  them  cool 
and  strain  through  cheesecloth.  They 
should  be  cooled  before  they  are  strained 
to  prevent  destruction  of  vitamin  C, 
which  is  very  unstable  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  may  be  destroyed.  To  the 
juice  add  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar,  bring 
just  to  a  boil  and  then  cool.  Serve 
chilled.  This  may  be  mixed  with  lemon, 
orange  juice  or  ginger  ale  for  delightful 
drinks. 

Cranbeiry  Muffins.  —  Two  cups  flour, 
2 *4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
cup  milk,  one  egg  beaten,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one-half  cup  chopped  cran¬ 
berries.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar  together,  then  add  cranberries. 
Add  beaten  egg  to  milk,  then  melted 
shortening.  Beat  liquids  together.  Add 
to  dry  ingredients.  Combine  in  about 
three  seconds,  mixing  until  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  just  dampened.  Bake  in 
greased  muffin  tins  in  hot  oven  about  20 
minutes. 

Stuffing  for  Fowl  or  Pork  Dressing. — 
Mix  three  cups  finely  broken  dry  bread, 
four  cups  chopped  cranberries,  three 
cups  sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Lastly  add  1  y2  cups 
water.  Stuff  or  bake  in  pan  with  pork 
roast. 

Cranberry  Pear  Salad.  —  Six  canned 
pear  halves,  eight  ripe  olives,  one  cup 
cottage  cheese,  mayonnaise  dressing, 
cranberry  jelly.  Remove  pits  from  olives. 
Chop  olives.  Combine  with  cheese.  Mois¬ 
ten  with  the  mayonnaise.  Arrange  pear 
halves  on  crisp  lettuce.  Fill  with  cheese 
mixture.  Garnish  with  cranberry  sauce 
or  jelly  cut  in  attractive  shapes. 

Cranberry  Ice. — Prepare  juice  as  for 
the  cocktail.  Add  lemon  juice  and  sugar 
to  taste.  Pour  into  ice  cream  freezer. 
Pack  in  salt  and  ice,  using  six  parts  fine¬ 
ly  crushed  ice  to  one  of  salt.  Freeze 
until  firm. 

Cranberry  Ice  Box  Cake. — Two  cups 
cranberry  sauce,  one  egg  white,  one 
sponge  cake,  one-half  pint  whipping 
cream.  Dates,  chopped  nuts  or  raisins 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Slice  sponge  cake 
to  fit  pan,  add  stiffly  beaten  egg  white  to 
sauce  and  other  fruits.  Alternate  layers 
of  cake  and  sauce.  Have  top  layer  of 
cake.  Place  weight  on  top  layer  and  set 
in  ice  box  or  other  cold  place  for  six  to 
eight  hours.  Unmold  and  garnish  with 
whipped  cream. 

Steamed  Cranberry  Pudding.  —  Three 
tablespoons  butter,  l1/*  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-third  cup  sugar,  two-thirds 
cup  cranberries,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  one- 
fourth  cup  milk.  Combine  butter,  salt, 
sugar,  egg  and  milk.  Sift  flour,  measure, 
and  sift  with  baking  powdex*.  Add  to 
first  mixture.  Beat  until  smooth.  Fold 
in  chopped  cranberries.  Fill  well-oiled 
individual  molds  two-thirds  full.  Steam 
20  minutes.  Serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
ci'eam. 

Cranberry  Ice  Cream.  —  Two  cups 
cranberries,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
one  cup  water,  one  cup  whipping  cream, 
pinch  of  salt,  two-thirds  cup  sugar.  Com¬ 
bine  cranberries  and  water,  cover  and 
cook  slowly  until  berries  are  soft.  Rub 
through  a  sieve.  Add  salt  and  sugar. 
Stir  until  dissolved  and  add  lemon  juice. 
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Partially  freeze,  then  fold  in  stiffly 
whipped  cream.  Continue  freezing. 

Canning. — Allow  four  cups  berries,  two 
cups  water  and  one  to  two  cups  sugar, 
according  to  how  sweet  you  like  the 
sauce.  Wash  the  berries,  put  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  boil  gently  until  they  stop 
popping.  Add  sugar  just  before  remov¬ 
ing  from  fire  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Pour  into  sterilized  jars.  Seal. 

Jelly.  —  Four  cups  berries,  two  cups 
boiling  water.  Cook  berries  until  tender, 
drain  through  cheese  cloth.  Bring  juice 
to  boil  and  add  one  cup  sugar  for  each 
cup  juice.  Boil  until  juice  sheets  which 
will  take  only  a  minute  or  so,  as  cran¬ 
berries  are  rich  in  pectin. 

Cranberry  Butter.  —  Three  quarts  of 
berries,  one  pint  water  and  two  pounds 
sugar.  Cook  berries  in  water  until  skins 
are  broken.  Put  through  sieve.  Cook 
this  pulp  until  quite  thick,  add  sugar  and 
cook  30  minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  or  cook  in  the  oven  xin- 
til  thick  enough.  Seal  in  sterilized  jars. 
This  is  tartly  delicious  and  more  zestful 
than  apple  butter. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NIELSEN. 


Dainty  Refreshments 

When  you  are  entertaining  your  friends 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  isn't  it  al¬ 
ways  a  puzzle  to  know  what  to  have  for 
refreshments?  They  must  be  dainty  and 
attractive,  yet  somewhat  satisfying- 
Thei-efore  a  few  sandwiches  are  always 
in  order.  None  is  more  delicious  than 
those  made  from  nut  bread  for  which  the 
recipe  follow’s : 

Stone  and  cut  small  one-lialf  package 
dates.  Pour  over  them  three-fourths  cup 
of  boiling  wrater.  Ci’eam  tliree-foui'ths 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter.  Add  one  beaten  egg.  then  dates,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla,  a  little  salt,  1 *4  cups 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Lone  Star  Quilt. — This  pattern  makes  a 
quilt  large  enough  for  an  average-sized  bed.  but 
for  a  larger  size  a  white  or  colored  border  may 
be  added.  The  one  star  makes  the  entire  quilt. 
This  is  beautiful  made  in  four  colors,  or  in 
four  shades  of  one  color,  arranging  them  to 
harmonize  well.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any 
two  patterns  25  cents.  A  catalog  of  pictures  of 
old-time  quilts  also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York 

of  bread  floux*,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  and 
one-third  cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Bake  slow¬ 
ly  for  one  hour.  When  cold,  slice  thin, 
spi’ead  with  butter  and  put  together  as 
sandwiches. 

Sw’eet  chocolate  and  nuts  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  filling  to  use  between  slices  of 
bread  or  butter  thins.  Melt  together  one- 
half  pound  cake  of  .sweet  chocolate  and 
four  good  tablespoons  of  butter  and  pour 
in  one  cup  of  nuts  chopped  very  fine.  Do 
not  use  until  it  has  cooled  and  become 
firm. 

The  manager  of  a  high-class  tearoom 
at,  a  much  frequented  l’esort  says  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  sandwiches  is 
peanut  butter  and  banana.  This  certain¬ 
ly  is  a  good  combination.  After  butter¬ 
ing  two  slices  of  bread,  spread  one  with 
peanut  butter  and  place  thin  slices  of 
banana  on  the  other  befoi’e  putting  to¬ 
gether. 

Speaking  of  butter  thins,  the  nicest 
fancy  crackers  can  be  made  by  placing 
chocolate  peppermints  on  butter  thins, 
putting  in  the  oven  until  the  chocolate 
peppermints  soften  a  little,  then  remov¬ 
ing  from  oven  and  pressing  a  butter  thin 
on  each.  These  are  delicious  for  those 
who  like  peppermint  flavor.  Those  who 
do  not  will  like  mai’shmallows  used  in 
the  same  way  between  butter  thins. 

Filled  and  frosted  cup  cakes  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  pleasing  surpi’ise.  Use  your  own 
favorite  cup  cake  recipe  and  bake  in 
small  muffin  tins.  When  cold  they  are 
prepared  by  having  one-quarter  inch 
slice  cut  from  top  and  center  scooped  out. 
Then  the  cold  filling  is  put  in,  the  top  re¬ 
placed  and  butter  frosting  used  to  cover 
top  and  sides.  To  make  the  filling,  heat 
1  Mi  cups  of  milk  in  double  boiler,  mix 
one-lialf  cup  of  sugar  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  cornstarch  and  yolks  of  two 
eggs  until  smooth.  Stir  into  hot  milk  and 
cook  one-half  hour.  Let  cool  and  add 
one  cup  of  grated  pineapple  well  drained. 
If  liked  a  little  lemon  extract  may  be 
added. 

Delicate  cakes  are  novel  and  attractive. 
Buy  a  jelly  roll  with  not  too  much  jelly. 
Cut  in  slices  an  inch  thick.  Frost  with 
pink,  white  or  chocolate  frosting  on  top 
and  sides.  Sprinkle  cocoanut  or  chopped 
nuts  0X1  top.  ETHEL  D,  THOMPSON. 
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Hay  Fever 

This  may  not  seem  like  the  proper  time 
of  year  in  which  to  discuss  hay  fever. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  best 
time  of  all.  For  what  we  want  to  do  is 
avoid  or  lighten  the  attacks,  and  if  one 
waits  until  hay  fever  time  arrives  it  may 
be  too  late  to  act. 

Hay  fever  might  he  called  “asthma’s 
first  cousin.”  It  differs  in  many  ways 
from  asthma,  and  yet  is  similar  to  it. 
While  asthma  frequently  develops  in  the 
very  young  hay  fever  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
a  childhood  disease. 

Its  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
bad  head  cold.  The  nose  feels  full,  and 
sneezing  becomes  most  tiresome.  The 
bead  aches,  the  eyes  are  inflamed  and 
watery.  A  constant  tickling  in  the 
throat  induces  coughing.  Sleep  is  evasive 
and  breathing  difficult.  The  sufferer  suf¬ 
fers,  indeed.  Since  hay  fever  seems 
never  to  forget  to  return  year  after  year, 
the  victim  of  it  one  season  begins  to 
dread  its  recurrence  when  warm  weather 
is  drawing  near.  This  sense  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  aggravates  the  patient’s  nerves  and 
may  help  to  hasten  the  onset. 

Fear  or  worry,  dust,  protein  from  foods 
or  from  pollen,  and  nasal  obstructions,  all 
conspire  to  pave  the  way  for  hay  fever. 
If  one  who  is  sensitive  enters  a  conserva¬ 
tory  in  the  dead  of  Winter  or  steps  into 
a  room  where  flowers  are  in  bloom,  an 
attack  of  hay  fever  may  manifest  itself. 

But  during  these  Winter  months  much 
can  be  done  to  build  up  resistance  against 
this  malady.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
free  the  mind  from  fear,  cultivate  self- 
restraint  and  an  optimistic  viewpoint. 
Armed  with  this  favorable  attitude  of 
mind  the  next  step  to  be  taken  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  competent  doctor’s  of¬ 
fice  ;  a  nose  and  throat  specialist  will  be 
the  best.  Here  a  thorough  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  nasal  passage.  If 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose 
and  the  throat  has  any  sensitive  places, 
the  doctor  will  begin  at  once  to  heal  them 
up.  It  may  take  from  now  until  Summer 
to  get  the  nose  and  throat  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  tonsils  that  need 
burning  out,  or  other  spots  that  should 
be  cauterized  and  the  tissues  hardened 
so  that  they  will  be  less  sensitive. 

In  addition  to  this  the  doctor  will  be 
able  to  make  extensive  skin  tests,  which 
take  weeks  and  months  in  most  cases,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  exact  protein  to 
which  the  patient  is  sensitive.  Armed 
with  this  information  the  physician  will 
probably  begin  in  the  early  Spring  to  ad¬ 
minister  protective  vaccines  which  will 
aid  in  producing  an  active  immunity. 

So  much  for  the  prevention  of  hay 
fever.  In  this  day  and  age  doctors  and 
nurses  give  much  more  thought  to  preven¬ 
tion  than  was  the  professional  custom  a 
few  years  ago.  In  time  the  whole  world 
will  have  become  educated  to  the  value  of 
disease  prevention,  and  there  will  not  be 
as  many  calls  as  there  are  now,  for  in¬ 
formation  about  relief  and  cure.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  ideal  has  not  as  yet  been 
attained  and  we  still  must  tell  what  to 
do  if  hay  fever  does  develop.  All  nar¬ 
cotics  of  any  kind,  even  those  supposed 
to  be  “harmless,”  must  be  avoided.  There 
are  on  the  market  various  kinds  of 
ephedrine  nasal  sprays  which  depend  for 
their  value  on  the  amount  of  ephedrine 
they  contain,  These  will  give,  as  a  rule, 
temporary  relief. 

But  it  may  be  necessary,  if  a  hay  fever 
patient  has  not  become  immunized  dur¬ 
ing  tin4  course  of  the  Winter,  for  him  to 
go  to  some  special  resort  during  July  and 
August.  An  ocean  voyage  will  surely 
bring  relief.  The  high,  cool  mountains 
provide  a  soothing  atmosphere.  While 
some  doctors  recommend  Bermuda,  others 
suggest  Canada,  Northern  Michigan  or 
Maine.  If  the  sufferer  has  the  leisure 
and  money  which  travel  calls  for,  what 
could  offer  a  better  excuse  for  an  expen¬ 
sive  trip?  If,  however,  money  and  time 
are  at  a  premium,  let  the  one  who  is 
susceptible  to  hay  fever  begin  at  once  to 
build  up  resistance  against  the  disease 
before  warm  weather  comes. 

BEUI.AH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Candies  for  the  Children 

To  keep  muscular  energy  going,  active 
children,  especially  those  of  school  age, 
are  always  possessed  with  a  craving  for 
sweets  in  some  form.  These  energy  build¬ 
ers  are  a  part  of  their  very  existence.  De¬ 
prive  a  child  of  sweets  and  he  soon  be¬ 
comes  inactive,  pale  and  emaciated.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sugar 
used  in  candy-making  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  food,  and  must  be  eaten  moder¬ 
ately.  The  cheap,  highly-flavored,  color¬ 
ful  candies,  always  accessible  to  the  child 
with  a  few  pennies,  are  rarely  the  right 
kind  of  sweets  to  satisfy  this  normal 
craving  and,  too,  eaten  at  irregular  and 
frequent  intervals  as  they  so  often  are, 
are  sure  to  dull  a  child’s  appetite  for  his 
meals,  causing  digestive  disturbances. 
Where  the  child  is  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  wholesome  sweets  at  the  proper 
time,  it  equips  him  with  the  best  of  energy 


bracers,  and  he  soon  loses  the  cheap 
candy  appeal  of  the  shops  and  road- 
stands. 

Candy  does  not  need  to  mean  rich 
chocolate  creams  and  fudge,  but  the  sim¬ 
pler  kinds  that  can  be  easily  made  at 
home,  and  these  should  not  be  given  the 
child  too  often ;  rarely  between  meals, 
but  rather  let  it  furnish  a  happy  ending 
for  the  mid-day  meal  as  the  dessert  or  a 
part  of  it.  A  few  pieces  of  wholesome 
candy  can  form  a  part  of  the  child’s 
school  lunch,  or  be  given  a  hungry  young¬ 
ster  just  after  school  hours  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Such  sweets  as  chocolate-coated 
nuts,  peanut  bars,  molasses  brittle  with 
nuts,  and  candies  made  with  cereal,  pop¬ 
corn,  figs,  dates,  raisins  and  prunes,  make 
quite  substantial  little  lunches.  Children 
love  the  taste  of  cocoanut  in  their  can¬ 
dies,  and  aside  from  their  concentrated 
food  value  dried  fruits  have  some  medici¬ 
nal  qualities.  Then  there  are  candies, 
such  as  butterscotch,  lemon  drops,  old- 
fashioned  molasses  and  horehound  that 
are  excellent  for  coughs  and  colds. 

Make  your  candies  attractive.  Some 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


605  —  Smart  Sailor 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  14  yd.  of 
32-in.  wider  con¬ 
trasting  and  6  yds. 
of  braid.  Ten  cents. 


537  —  Three  Dresses 
One  Pattern!  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16.  18  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  y2  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting  for  main 
view.  Ten  cents. 


702  —  Chic  for  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4*4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 
Illustrated  Fashion 


953 — Dashing  Little 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in, 
material  with  1  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


children  are  very  finical  about  the  things 
they  eat,  and  will  hesitate  even  to  taste 
a  sticky  rather  messy  sweet.  Manufac¬ 
turers  see  to  it  that  their  candies  are 
beautifully  uniform  and  tempting  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
shape  homemade  candies  as  perfectly  as 
the  machine-made  ones,  but  with  a  little 
practice  and  forethought  one  can  produce 
some  very  attractive  varieties,  and  when 
daintily  wrapped  or  arranged  on  a  pretty 
dish,  few  children  will  notice  little  ir¬ 
regularities.  Nut  bars,  patties,  pralines, 
taffy  and  caramels  should  be  wrapped 
separately  in  wax  paper  when  packed  in 
lunch  boxes.  Chocolate-coated  nuts,  pop¬ 
corn  and  most  candies  are  very  appealing, 
especially  to  children,  when  slipped  into 
glassine  or  cellophane  envelopes.  These 
are  inexpensive,  and  come  in  different 
sizes.  An  envelope  3x4%  or  3x5  makes 
an  ideal  size  for  a  child's  lunch  box. 


The  tested  recipes  given  here  are  whole¬ 
some,  delicious  and  easy  to  make,  the 
kind  most  child  adore : 

Soft  Butterscotch.  —  Two  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  baking 
soda,  one-half  cup  water,  two  tablespoons 
vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ground  gin¬ 
ger.  Put  sugar,  molasses,  vinegar  and 
water  into  a  large  saucepan  and  boil 
without  stirring,  to  soft-ball  point  when 
a  little  of  the  mixture  is  dropped  in  cold 
water,  then  stir  in  the  soda  and  cook 
until  mixture  foams,  remove  from  the 
lire,  add  ginger  and  butter,  cool  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  beat  until  thick. 
Turn  into  well-oiled  pans  and  mark  into 
squares. 

Butterscotch  Brittle.  —  Three  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  three  tablespoons  molasses, 
two  tablespoons  water,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda.  Boil 
until  brittle,  pour  in  an  oiled  tin,  and 
when  cold  break  into  irregular  pieces. 

^  Old-fashioned  Molasses  Nut  Candy. — 
Three  cups  molasses,  two  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  cup 
broken  nut  meats.  Cook  the  molasses 
to  soft-ball,  add  butter  and  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  boiling  water.  Cook  for  five 
minutes  longer,  then  add  nut  meats  and 
remove  from  the  fire.  Beat  until  thick, 
turn  into  an  oiled  tin,  and  cut  into 
squares  or  break  in  irregular  pieces  when 
hardened. 

Peanut  Patties. — Two  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  two  tablespoons  cocoa,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one  cup  fresh  peanuts.  Cook 
sugar,  cocoa  and  milk  six  minutes,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bubble. 
Add  butter,  nuts  and  flavoring,  take 
from  the  fire  and  stir  just  long  enough 
to  coat  the  nuts  well.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  wax  paper. 

Peanut  Squares.  —  One  cup  chopped 
peanut,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  sugar. 
Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  peanuts  and 
place  in  the  oven  until  warmed  through. 
Heat  an  iron  saucepan,  put  in  the  sugar 
and  stir  constantly,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  sugar  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  nor 
by  any  chance  allow  it  to  caramelize.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  melted,  add 
the  heated  nuts,  and  pour  into  warm, 
well-oiled  tins,  and  mark  into  squares 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  Other  nut 
meats  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  pea¬ 
nuts. 

Sea  Foam  Popcorn. — Two  quarts  pop¬ 
corn,  one  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  wa¬ 
ter,  pistachio  flavoring,  green  coloring. 
Place  the  popcorn,  discarding  first  all  un- 
popped  or  scorched  grains,  in  the  oven  to 
keep  warm.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water 
to  soft-ball,  remove  from  the  fire ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  flavoring  and  coloring,, 
and  pour  the  hot  syrup  over  the  corn  in 
a  fine  stream ;  stir  until  the  syrup  is  well 
distributed,  then  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
over  the  grains  until  they  separate ;  turn 
out  on  wax  paper. 

Popcorn  Balls. — One  cup  white  corn 
syrup,  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  two  quarts 
popcorn,  vanilla  flavoring.  Boil  syrup  and 
vinegar  until  brittle,  add  vanilla  and  pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  the  corn,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Moisten  the  hands  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  take  the  required  amount  of  corn 
for  one  ball,  pressing  into  a  ball  as  you 
would  a  snowball.  For  uniform  size  use 
a  small  bowl  for  measuring  each  amount, 
and  a  little  red  coloring  added  to  the 
syrup  will  give  the  balls  a  lovely  pink 
color. 

Puffed  Rice  Brittle. — Two  cups  sugar, 
two  puffed  rice,  one  teaspoon  almond 
flavoring.  Caramelize  sugar  to  a  golden 
brown  syrup,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  stops  bubbling,  then 
add  the  puffed  rice  and  flavoring.  Stir 
until  well  mixed,  pour  into  ungreased 
tins,  and  when  cool  mark  into  squares. 

Lemon  Taffy. — Two  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  cold  water,  one-half  cup  strained 
lemon  juice,  speck  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Bring  sugar  and  water  to  a  boil,  add 
cream  of  tartar,  and  boil  to  hard-ball, 
add  lemon  juice  and  boil  again  until  brit¬ 
tle.  Turn  into  an  oiled  tin,  and  when 
cool  enough  to  handle  pull  until  white 
and  porous  .  Cut  into  inch  pieces.  For 
variety  orange  juice  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  lemon,  and  a  little  coloring  may 
be  added  to  either  the  lemon  or  orange 


syrup. 

Pralines. — One  cup  corn  syrup,  two 
cups  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one-half  cup  cream  or  milk,  one 
teaspoon  butter,  two  cups  chopped  nut 
meats.  Boil  sugar,  syrup  and  milk  to 
soft-ball,  take  from  the  fire,  add  nuts  and 
flavoring  and  beat  until  creamy.  Drop 
by  teaspoon  on  wax  paper. 

Granny's  Molasses  Cough  Candy. — One 
cup  dark  molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  pure  lard,  juice  of  one  lemon 
(strained).  Boil  all  to  hard-ball,  then 
turn  into  an  oiled  tin  and  mark  into 
squares.  For  a  good  horehound  cough 
candy  omit  the  lard  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  horehound  tea  in  place  of  the 
lemon  juice.  Turn  on  an  oiled  platter 
and  when  cool  enough  pull  with  oiled 
hands  to  a  light  brown  color,  and  cut  in 
two-inch  pieces. 

To  stuff  figs,  dates  or  prunes,  first 
steam  the  fruit  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and 
cool.  Cut  slits  in  the  side  of  dates  and 
prunes  and  remove  the  stones,  and  open 
figs  at  the  stem  end  and  scoop  out  a 
part  of  the  pulp  with  the  tip  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon.  Grind  some  dates,  figs  and  nuts 
together,  and  moisten  with  a  little  lemon 
or  orange  juice,  and  fill  the  prepared 
fruit  with  the  mixture  until  plump,  then 
press  openings  together,  and  roll  in 
granulated  sugar. 


HERE'S  THE 
SAFE  WAY  TO  CURE 

CONSTIPATION 


For  the  sake  of  your  health,  avoid 
harsh,  habit-forming  laxatives  that 
weaken  the  system — take  LANE’S 
FAMILY  MEDICINE— the  vege¬ 
table  herb  tea  that  not  only  relieves 
Constipation,  but  in  a  safe  way 
strengthens  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  elimination  so  that  they  can  func¬ 
tion  normally. 

So  that  you  may  test  without  cost 
this  natural  way  to  relieve  Constipa¬ 
tion  we  are  offering  a  25c  package 
FREE  to  the  first  thousand  persons 
who  write  for  one.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to — 

Kemp  &  Lane,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FlEA 

LANE’S 


FAMILY  MEDICINE 


To  End  Stubborn 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving!  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up  stub¬ 
born  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy ! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you 
get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


* -  Bright  Light  / 

Amazing,  scientific  discovery 
revolutionizes  home  lighting 
industry!  Totally  dark  ^ 

.  room  can  now  be 
>ded  with  300  Candle  Power 
lliant,  soft,  white  light,  utiliz- 
96%  free  air  and  only  4%  , 

nmon  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Re-  _ 

ces  oil  wick  lamps.  Gives  20 
>es  more  lightat  half  the  cost! 

)w  Available  For 
ghting  Every  Home 

is  startling  invention  has  been  built  Into  a  line 

leautifully  colored  Art  Lamps  forthe  home,  which  are  now 
iy  for  genera!  distribution  at  a  price  anyone  can  afford  to  pay- 

rite  quick  for  30  Day  Home  Trial 

n  willing:  to  send  one  of  these  Lamps  for  80  days' trial, 
tven  to  grive  one  FREE  to  the  first  user  in  each  local- 
~rbo  will  help  me  introduce  it.  Send  in  your  name  today  — 

■  ’■  *  Agents  Wanted 


ask  for  details  of 
'  you  can  get  the 


3  Doses  o£  Foley’s 

Loosens  Cough 


PROOF! 

‘  ‘Foley’s  is 
worth  its  weight 
in  gold  in  case 
of  coughs  from 
colds.  Will  not 
be  without  it.” 
Mrs.  N.  Deaver. 


HONEY  TAR 

Soothes  Throat  —  Loosens  Phlegm 

For  old  or  young— day  or  night — 
you  can  safely  rely  on  Foley’s 
Honey  and  Tarl  or  Quickest  re¬ 
sults.  Coughs  due  to  colds  may 
get  serious  fast,  don’t  delay.  Get 
genuine  FOLEY’S  today— refuse 
substitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 


-  —  LET  US  — .  ■ 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 


Send  for  Catalog 
THE  CRCSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BATHTUBS -St  9,  Basins— S4.S0,  Sinktubs— S20, 
Toilets — $3.50.  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boileix. 
Radiators,  Gas  Ranges.  Low  Prices.  Cat.  FREE 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


V  A  RATO  For  Ru*?s  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 

V  flK  fU\ prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  IlIlliU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Drawn  by  Edna  M.  Ten  Hagen, 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Snow 

The  blessed  morn  has  come  again ; 

The  early  gray 

Taps  at  the  slumberer's  window  pane, 
And  seems  to  say. 

Break,  break  from  the  enchanter’s  chain, 
Away,  away! 

'Tis,  yet  there  is  no  sound 
Along  the  air 

Of  winds  along  their  battleground ; 

But  gently  there 
The  snow  is  falling — all  around 
How  fair,  how  fair ! 

— Ralph  Iloyt. 

Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher,  (.11), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (15),  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  father  has 
been  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  I  have  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page. 
From  my  opinion  Our  Page  is  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  magazine.  I 
have  been  following  it  for  a  number  of 
years. — Florence  Tys,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers :  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  found  it  very  interesting.  1  should 
like  to  correspond  with  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  I  am  interested  in  almost  every¬ 
thing,  and  so,  boys  and  girls,  help  fill  my 
mailbox.  —  Violet  Boloski,  (19),  New 
York. 


Dear  Friends :  I  remained  silent  last 
month  because  I  understood  about  the 
Alumni,  and  I  sure  did  get  a  great  big 
kick  out  of  the  Page  which  came  in  only 
this  evening. 

I  may  change  my  address  soon.  Buf¬ 
falo  is  the  place.  I  may  go  there  to  at¬ 
tend  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  Even 
so  I  will  keep  on  with  something  for  Our 
Page.  You  see  I  did  a  hitch-hiking  stunt 
in  the  middle  of  October.  Went  to  Buf¬ 
falo  to  be  examined  by  a  noted  special¬ 
ist.  He  tells  me  I’ll  have  to  go  on  as  is. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  my  hear¬ 
ing  even  a  little  bit.  Hence  this  school 
is  the  outcome.  I’m  not  sure  I’ll  like  it. 
I’m  going  for  a  while  in  December  to  find 
out,  and  then  the  verdict  will  be  made 
known.  I  expect  to  stay  until  June, 
anyway,  as  lip-reading  will  be  a  great  as¬ 
set  in  the  future,  don't  you  think? — Rae 
Thompson  (16),  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers :  I  think  that  I  can  speak 
for  every  reader  of  Our  Page  when  I  say 
that  I  enjoy  very  much  the  contributions 
of  the  Alumni.  Also  Shirley  Sack’s 
work  was  exceptionally  fine.  Virginia 
Olsen  seems  to  be  a  promising  young 
artist. 

Did  you  ever  have  writer’s  cramp? 
Well,  I  have !  My  pen  pals  have  been 
keeping  me  well  occupied  in  receiving  and 
answering  letters,  from  readers  of  Our 
Page.  —  Miriam  Dungan  (15),  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Readers  :  I  have  been  reading  the 
page  every  time  I  get  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  I  enjoy  them  very  much.  I 
have  wanted  to  write  before  but  I  just 
didn’t  get  time.  When  you  live  on  a 
farm  of  300  pigs  it  sure  means  some¬ 
thing.  Work  in  every  corner.  —  Faye 
Yoachum  (13),  Pennsylvania. 


MAURA’S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

‘T  think  Granny  Jarvis  is  a  little 
crazy,  don’t  you?”  Maura  Newman  asked 
this  question  as  she  tucked  the  collar  of 
her  fur  coat  around  her  pointed  chin. 
Amy  Bryce  didn’t  know  whether  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  Maura.  Amy  is  just  a 
meek  little  thing  and  we  all  know  that 
rich  Maura  Newman  is  her  idol. 

I  didn’t  wait  for  Amy  to  reply  so  I 
saved  her  by  answering  myself. 

“No,  Maura,  1  don’t  think  Granny  is 
crazy,”  I  declared.  “Of  course  she  does 


act  queer,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  there’s 
a  good  reason  for  it.” 

Maura  isn't  used  to  being  disagreed 
with.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed  as  she  shot 
back,  “Why  Jane  Hammond !  You  know 
very  well  that  Granny  isn't  quite  right ! 
Why  no  one  in  her  right  mind  would  go 
and  imprison  herself  in  a  lonely  old 
house  for  20  years !” 

I  answered  in  a  sheepish  voice.  “Well. 
Maura,  I'll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  Let's 
all  go  over  to  Granny's  on  Christmas 
Eve.  We'll  bring  her  presents  and  may¬ 
be  she’ll  open  up  and  tell  us  something.” 

Maura  sniffed.  “All  right,  I’ll  go  but 
I  don’t  see  any  sense  in  it !” 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  whole  crowd  of 
us  set  out  for  Granny  Jarvis's  home. 
The  air  was  crisp  and  cold  and  it  set  our 
blood  tingling.  Maura  was  out  of  humor 
and  kept  repeating  that  she  didn't  see 
any  sense  in  my  crazy  plan.  “I  don't 
see  any  sense  in  visiting  that  crabby  old 
grandma  !”  she  grumbled. 

Granny  was  glad  to  see  us  and  beamed 
happily  over  her  spectacles  as  she  let 
us  in. 

“Ah  there,  Amy  and  Jane.”  she  smiled. 
“And  Tom  and  Lloyd  and  Jack  !”  Then 
she  turned  toward  Maura.  Maura  was 
new  in  our  neighborhood,  so  Granny 
hadn’t  met  her.  “And  what's  your  name,” 
she  asked. 

Maura  assumed  a  frigid  air.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  like  Granny 
Jarvis. 

“Maura  Newman,”  she  returned  coldly. 

Granny  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
interested.  “Where  did  you  live  before 
you  moved  to  Roxbury?”  she  asked. 

Maura  was  annoyed  by  so  many  ques¬ 
tions.  “I  lived  in  St.  Louis,”  she  an¬ 
swered  almost  irritably. 

“Is  your  mother  coming  to  see  me 
soon?”  Granny  questioned  eagerly. 

“Mother  is  dead,”  Maura  answered 
curtly. 

Granny  looked  queerly  at  Maura  but 


said  nothing  more.  She  told  us  to  make 
ourselves  at  home  while  she  got  out  some 
nuts  and  taffy.  Granny  did  her  best  to 
entertain,  but  she  kept  looking  at  Maura 
constantly. 

“I'm  always  so  glad  when  a  new  girl 
comes  to  Roxbury,”  Granny  said.  “You 
must  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  child,  and 
don’t  forget  you’re  always  welcome  here.” 

Maura  was  gradually  thawing  out.  I'd 
like  to  ste  any  one  who  didn’t  fall  victim 
to  Granny’s  charm.  She  was  chattering 
happily  and  actually  started  to  tell  us 
about  her  life  before  she  moved  to  Rox¬ 
bury. 

“Mother  died  when  I  was  just  a  few 
weeks  old,”  she  disclosed.  “I  don’t  know 
much  about  her  and  Dad  is  a  man  that 
never  talks  much.  But  I  do  know  that 
her  name  was  Jarvis  before  she  married. 
That’s  a  coincidence,  isn’t  it,  Granny?” 

At  this  Granny  Jarvis  leaped  from  her 
seat.  Slowly,  she  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  before  Maura’s  chair.  “Y'ou,”  she 
said  in  a  trembling  voice,  “are  my  grand¬ 
child.” 

When  the  excitement  at  Granny's 
statement  finally  died  down,  we  demanded 
an  explanation.  Maura  was  breathing 
heavily  as  Granny  commenced. 

“Twenty  years  ago,”  she  said,  “my 
daughter  Alice  Jarvis  fell  in  love  with  a 
wealthy  man.  I  objected  to  this  affair 
because  Alice  was  so  young.  But  she  was 
headstrong  about  it  and  we  quarreled. 
Finally  she  ran  away  and  I  never  saw 
her  again.  Later  I  heard  that  she  mar¬ 
ried  this  man  Newman.  Tonight,  Maura 
reminded  me  so  much  of  Alice  that  I 
had  a  strange  feeling  she  might  be  Alice’s 
daughter.  Now  I  know  she  is.  Oh.  I'm 
so  happy  !  My  hermit  life  is  ended !” 

Then  Maura  and  Granny  cried  and  I 
nearly  did  myself.  We  didn’t  get  away 
until  nearly  midnight. 

“I'll  never  be  haughty  again,”  she 
breathed. — Dorothy  Brodine  (14),  New 
York. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Shirley  Sack  (16),  New  York 


The  Christmas  Shopper — By  James 
Sand  ford  (17),  Massachusetts 


7 inter — By  Buddy  Bussell  (18), 
New  York 


Greetings — By  Miriam  Dungan  (15), 
New  Jersey 


The  Little  Church  in  the  Pines- — By 
Mary  Gelletly  (16),  Maryland 


Merry  Christinas — By  Shirley  Sack  (16), 
New  York 


December  Landscape — By  Viola  Boloski 
(19),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine  (14), 
New  York 


Nov.  22.  —  Oil  me.  Depression,  Diary,  -and 
spelled  with  a  capital  D!  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
be  popping  in  on  me  any  clay  now.  Being  a 
youngster  in  this  club  is  swell,  and  I'm  so 
anxious  to  read  that  November  Page  by  the 
Alumni.  You  know,  you  and  1  dropped  out  this 
month  in  honor  of  the  Alumni.  Umm-hmmm,  I 
have  some  idea  how  it  is  to  be  an  alumnus, 
as  I’ve  been  an  alumnus  in  a  couple  of  clubs 
already,  ’cause  i'm  10.  But  you’re  interested 
only  in  what  you  don’t  already  know,  aren’t 
you?  You  seemed  to  wiggle  and  squirm  while 
I  was  reminiscent.  Some  day  I’ll  really  give 
you  a  headache,  eh  ?  But.  I  do  have  some¬ 
thing  for  yon:  a  letter  fresh  from  the  evening 
mail,  and  from  that  peppy  li’l  fellow  we  all 
met  in  Chicago,  Little  Jackie  Heller.  He’s  about 
to  take  over  Buddy  Rogers’  dance  band!  Some 
news,  eh?  What  will  Rogers  do  next?  Will 
Heller’s  fame  jump  or  slump?  You  can  worry- 
over  that  now  if  you  want  to,  I’m  hitting  the 
hay. 

Nov.  23. — After  a  dull  day  like  yesterday 
things  should  perk  up — well,  they  did.  Here’s 
the  picture:  a  small  country  town,  our  town,  a 
quiet  Summer  resort  which  is  dead  in  Winter, 
excepting  for  its  farms,  is  being  jilted  by  a 
neighboring  small  city,  which  if  it  can  remove 
our  post  office  will  have  a  first  class  salary 
paid  them  instead  of  what  they  are  now  get 
ting,  ’cause  of  the  added  business.  This  all 
happened  ’cause  of  the  change  in  postmasters 
at  the  neighboring  small  city.  Then  today  the 
telephone  man  announced  he  may  go  out  of 
business,  there’s  too  much  ITl-use-the-neighbor’s- 
phone.  and  not  enough  actually  paid  business. 
That’ll  leave  us  mighty  behind  the  times,  al¬ 
most  19th  century,  eh?  And  who'll  patronize 
this  place  in  the  Summer  months  is  what  I 
want  to  know? — A.  Downs  Fann. 


Nov.  18. — Well.  I’ve  been  watching  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  snow,  but  it’s  sure  taking  a  long  time 
coming.  .Tack  Frost  seems  to  be  busy  painting 
pictures,  on  other  houses,  in  other  States,  but 
I  guess  he  has  forgotten  us.  Even  old  man 
Winter  hasn’t  been  here,  yet. 

Nov.  19. — Today  we  get  a  new  dog.  A  darling 
tiling  named  Fluffy.  Our  own  dog  Cocoa  gets 
along  pretty  well  with  her. 

Nov.  29. — Today,  Thanksgiving,  was  a  most 
enjoyable  day.  I’m  sure  full  of  turkey.  Don’t 
think  I’ll  eat  again  for  a  month.  Maybe!  I 
take  it  back.  I’m  hungry  again. — Jenny  Wren. 


Drawn  by  Jana  Carlyle  (16), 
Massachusetts 


December  Scene 

Gray,  bleak  and  cold 
Under  the  December  sun 
The  dull  landscape  stretches; 

While  phantom  trees — 

Forlorn,  yet  still  resolute — 

Life  their  naked  branches 
Toward  the  sky. 

The  barren  ground 

Has  frozen — and  lies  as  dead — 

To  reawaken  when 
Like  Midas’  wand, 

Diana’s  Spring-like  touch  soothes. 
And  as  the  harboring  fog, 

Envelopes  all. 

— Eleanor  Crandall  (15),  Rhode  Island. 


The  Two  Little  Ducks 

Now  don’t  you  think  me  funny, 

When  I  tell  you  that  1  know — 

Two  little  ducks  that  can  lay 
Three  eggs  in  a  day. 

How  queer,  how  queer,  how  very  queer ; 

To  me  it  does  so  seem 

For,  so  be  it  in  a  general  way. 

Two  eggs  is  the  most  that  they  should 
lay. 

— Rita  Shaw  (13),  New  York. 


Winter 

We  siit  around  (he  fireplace, 

A-looking  at  the  blaze, 

We  heard  the  wind  a-howling, 

Through  the  trees — over  the  bays. 

Jack  Frost  was  painting  our  windows, 
With  corn  and  wheat  galore, 

Winter  sure  is  on  its  way, 

It’s  knocking  at  our  door. 

The  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before, 
The  ground  was  blanketed  in  white. 
But  we  inside  were  warm  and  gay, 

This  cold  bleak  night. 

— Florence  Hopkins. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 


Spoiled  Quarter  of  Udder 

I  have  a  registered  Jersey  cow  that 
was  once  a  valuable  animal  but  now 
worth  nothing  on  account  of  mastitis. 
One  quarter  of  her  udder  I  cannot  get 
dry.  She  is  coming  fresh  and  I  would 
like  to  get  this  part  of  her  udder  down. 
It  takes  about  an  hour  each  day  to  get 
the  hard  parts  out  of  this  quarter.  Parts 
like  butter  as  large  around  as  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil  I  have  to  work  out.  It  pains  her  if 
I  leave  it  in  and  about  as  much  if  I  milk 
her.  Is  there  something  that  I  could  rub 
on  to  dry  this  quarter  up  or  something 
I  could  give  her?  I  would  like  to  save 
this  cow  just  to  raise  calves  from.  I 
don’t  expect  to  cure  this  cow  of  mastitis 
but  anything  to  help.  s.  a. 

New  York. 

You  are,  we  think,  correct  in  believing 
that  mastitis  (garget)  has  ruined  one 
quarter  of  your  cow’s  udder  for  sound 
milk  production,  and  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  retain  the  cow  and  have  her  pro¬ 
duce  calves  and  nurse  them  if  proper  care 
is  taken.  The  important  matter  in  such 
a  case  is  to  prevent  disease  from  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  cows.  It  is  caused  by  pus- 
producing  germs  (streptococci)  and  the 
infection  is  readily  carried  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker  or  teat- 
cups  of  the  milking  machine.  It  may 
also  be  contracted  by  a  susceptible  cow 
if  her  teats  happen  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  floor  or  ground  upon  which  un¬ 
sound  milk  has  been  allowed  to  fall.  The 
cow  in  question  and  any  other  cow  that 
is  showing  any  symptoms  of  mastitis 
should  at  once  be  isolated,  or  at  least 
stanchioned  with  a  few  empty  stalls  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  sound  cows.  The  af¬ 
fected  cows  should  be  then  attended  to 
and  milked  by  a  person  who  does  not  milk 
other  cows. 

The  unsound  milk  should  be  stripped 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting 
solution  and  then  should  be  thrown  out  in 
a  place  to  which  cows  do  not  have  access. 
As  there  is  great  difficulty  in  stripping 
clean  the  affected  or  spoiled  quarter  of 
the  cow  in  question  we  should  advise  you 
to  have  your  veterinarian  slit  open  the 
teat,  or  amputate  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the 
sphincter  muscles  which  keep  the  outer 
opening  of  the  teat  closed  will  be  removed 
and  so  no  longer  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
easy  removal  of  the  clotted  and  pus-con¬ 
taining  milk  which  you  mention.  The 
operation  suggested  is  a  simple  one,  and 
may  be  done  without  undue  suffering  of 
the  cow  by  injection  of  an  anaesthetic 
into  the  wall  of  the  teat  to  be  split  open, 
or  partially  amputated.  When  that  has 
been  done  the  diseased  quarter  should  be 
syringed  out  clean  once  or  twice  daily 
with  warm,  boiled  water  colored  red  with 
potassium  permanganate.  That  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  fountain  syringe  and 
nozzle.  Hang  the  syringe  bag  above  the 
level  of  the  cow's  back  so  that  the 
stream  of  water  may  be  given  consider¬ 
able  force  for  proper  cleansing  purposes. 
It  would  be  best  to  do  this  irrigating  of 
the  quarter  in  a  stall  or  other  place  away 
from  the  regular  cow  stable. 

As  soon  as  you  have  removed  the  af¬ 
fected  cow  from  the  stall  she  has  been 
occupying  in  the  cow  stable  remove  all 
loose  trash  and  manure  and  then  scrub 
the  stall  clean  with  hot  water  contain¬ 
ing  one  13-ounce  can  of  concentrated  lye 
in  each  15  gallons.  Include  the  floor  and 
gutter  in  the  process  and  then  cover  it 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  stall  with 
freshly  made  lime  wash.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  keep  the  new  stall  of  the  af¬ 
fected  cow  disinfected  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and 
30  parts  of  water,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20 
parts  of  water.  One  or  the  other  of 
those  solutions  will  also  be  found  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  periodic  disinfection  of  the 
stall  floors  of  the  regular  cow  stable  after 
a  thorough  cleansing.  Also  keep  the  bed¬ 
ding  fresh  and  clean. 

The  affected  cow  may  be  allowed  to 
nurse  a  calf,  but  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  use  her  milk  for  people.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  established  mastitis  such  as 
you  describe,  but  tin;  swelling  or  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  affected  quarter  of  the  cow  in 
question  will  be  likely  to  lessen  after  the 
teat  has  been  slit  open  or  partly  ampu¬ 
tated,  and  some  iodex  well  rubbed  in 
twice  daily  will  also  help  to  reduce  the 
enlargement.  As  the  cow  in  question 


has  no  doubt  stood  in  the  same  stable 
with  sound  cows  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  them  may,  in  consequence,  be 
showing  symptoms  of  a  commencing  stage 
of  mastitis.  Such  cows  should  be  de¬ 
tected,  removed  and  treated.  To  detect 
(hem  strip  a  little  milk  from  each  quarter 
of  each  cow  in  turn  onto  black  or  dark 
blue  cloth  or  cotton  covering  the  wire- 
mesh  screen  on  the  opening  of  a  pint 
“strip  cup.”  The  cloth  or  cotton  will 
hold  back  slime,  curds,  clots,  blood  or  pus 
indicative  of  the  disease.  This  testing 
of  each  cow  should  be  done  at  least  once 
a  week  until  all  affected  animals  have 
been  removed  and  the  infection  has  been 
controlled.  Cleanse  the  udder  and  teats 
of  each  cow  before  each  milking  and  dip 
the  teats  into  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  soda  (“B-K”)  after  each 
milking.  Milk  with  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected  hands.  a.  s.  a. 


4-H  Virginia  Baby  Beeves 

Four-II  club  members  shipped  Cl  choice 
baby  beeves  to  the  Baltimore  Livestock 
Show,  which  was  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  Baltimore,  October  9-12. 

In  the  show  were  4-H  club  baby  beeves 
from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Virginia  baby  beeves  won  25 
of  the  possible  30  prizes  offered  in  the 
club  show.  In  the  Angus  class  all  10 
money  prizes  were  won  by  Virginia  baby 
beeves ;  in  the  Shorthorn  class  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  fourth  and  seventh ;  and  in  the 
Hereford  class  Virginia  calves  won  sec¬ 
ond,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth.  The  Grand  Champion  4-11  baby 
beef  of  the  entire  show  was  owned  and 
exhibited  by  Bud  Goodman,  of  Smyth 
County.  This  baby  beef  was  also  Grand 
Champion  at  the  Virginia  State  Fair. 

At  the  close  of  the  Baltimore  show  the 
baby  beeves  were  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  Grand  Champion,  weighing  about 
900  lbs.,  sold  fob  25  cents  a  pound.  The 
other  CO  head  sold  from  714  cents  to 
10  cents  per  pound,  averaging  better  than 
eight  cents  for  the  entire  lot. 

This  is  the  second  year  in  succession 
that  our  Virginia  club  members  have  won 
a  large  majority  of  the  club  prizes  at  the 
Baltimore  Livestock  Show. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine  (14), 
New  York 


The  last  Our  Page  of  1934  has  arrived, 
and  we  can  already  hear  the  New  Year’s 
bells.  Tomorrow  will  be  1935 — never 
again,  1934. 

\V  e  especially  like  our  Pen  and  Ink 
column  this  time.  Shirley’s  “Merry 
Christmas”  was  exceptionally  well  done, 
and  we  know  you  all  will  like  it.  Mary 
Gelletly  must  have  spent  a  great  amount 
of  work  on  her  sketch.  We  also  feel 
proud  of  our  poems. 

What  does  January  hold  for  us?  Sub¬ 
jects  like  the  dripping  of  icicles  in  a 
i  haw,  an  ice-clad  busli  or  fence  post, 
dogs  and  men  plunging  through  deep 
snow,  and  boys  playing  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  games,  the  classes  in  school,  mother 
turning  pancakes — all  are  real  things  to 
work  with. 

W  e  wish  you  all  a  very  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  hope  you  will  receive  all  that 
you  wish  for  in  the  New  Year.  Send  all 
contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger, 
.!.>3  W  .  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for 
January,  although  work  is  welcome  at 
any  time. 


The  Yellow  Leaf 

The  flower  bed  was  bleak  and  sad  ; 

Its  blossoms,  dead  and  dry. 

No  sign  of  the  color  it  once  had  had, 
When  Summer  breathed  with  a  soft 
warm  sigh. 

rl  he  frost  had  killed  the  blossoms  gay _ 

And  now  the  lovely  nook  looked  cold* 
Until  I  found  it  brightened  today, 

W  it li  a  little  leaf  of  Autumn  gold. 

— Cecile  Cayer  (17),  Rhode  Island. 


In  spite  of  our 
advertising  man 


Well,  our  advertising  man  and  I  have 
had  another  disagreement.  I  had  copy 
ready  for  our  space  in  the  Holiday  issue 
leaving  out  business  and  just  urishing 
you  all  a  Merry  Christmas. 

He  said  it  tuas  a  mistake,  that  even 
granting  it  was  a  sincere  wish,  no  one 
would  believe  it  .  .  and  that  anyway  it 
wouldn’t  sell  any  more  Creamatine. 

Perhaps  it  won’t  sell  more  Creamatine 
but  that  won’t  be  serious  the  way  the 
orders  are  coming  in  anyway  I  have 
had  my  own  way  again  because  the  wish 
is  very  sincere,  and  the  only  way  for  you 
to  know  it  is  to  tell  you.  So  in  spite  of 
our  advertising  man  — 

Here’s  wishing  you  and  yours  the  Very 
Merriest  Christmas  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  help  you  have  the 
Happy  Christmas  Spirit  all  the  year  to 
come  it  will  give  us  a  lot  of  pleasure  to 
do  it. 


President 


TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

WAVERir,  N.  Y. 


Take  it  on  30-day  trial  .  .  .  plug 
controller  into  any  light  socket-uses 
current  costing  8c  a  month  for  200 
acres... controls  livestock  with  amaz¬ 
ing  effectiveness. ..positively^  harm¬ 
less,  it  gets  their  goat... Dairymen 
endorse  it .  . .  use  it  new  or  to 
reinforce  old  fence  .  . .  greatest 
ON  STAKES  \  money-saving  fence  ever  made. 

3  ROBS  SPARl\Mo“yrb“^u"“i"'V',"'' 

CONTROLS  \  1800  So.  1st  st. 

ALL  LIVESTOCK 


S1ARUNE 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


For  over  50  years  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
plete  barn  hardware  and  equipment  — 
stalls,  Stanchions.  Water  Bowls,  Ventila¬ 
tors,  Door  Hangers  and  Tracks,  Litter 
Carriers  and  Tracks,  Poultry  Equipment, 
etc.  Complete  Plans  for  Building  or  Re¬ 
modeling.  Write  Department  R12. 


STARLINE  INC.,  Harvard.  I1L— Albany.  N.  Y. 


OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

$300.00  Brand  New  Servel  Electric  Refrigeration 
Milk  Cooler,  4  can  size  only  $100.00.  $375.00  New 
Serve!,  6  can  siz.e  only  $125.00:  $450.00  New  Servel. 
8  can  size,  only  $150.00.  Also  furnished  with  Gas¬ 
oline  Engine  at  same  price.  Act  quick— limited 
number. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 

Dept.  2,  558  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


rinnrcHd»i.iifcH.iiH 


Send  name  and  address  for  free  supply 
of  Moore  Bros.  Pur  pul  Medicated  Dilators 
IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION.  No  metal 
or  wire  core.  Needlepoint  makes  them 
easy  to  insert.  Arrowhead  prevents  them 
going  in  too  far.  Use  for  Spiders,  Obstructions, 
Sores  and  Scabs  on  teats.  Hard  Milkers,  after  oper¬ 
ating.  Teats  heal  quicker.  PRICES  REDUCED. 
1^2  Doz,  25c— 7  Doz,  $1.  At  your  dealer  or  direct 
postpaid.  Send  today  for  FREE  supply  and  big 
money  saving  catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corps,  Dept.  41 ,  Albany ,N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

52  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON 


Mail  your  savings  direct  to 
U  C.  I  I  |  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  which 

|  |  r*|  is  operated  under  strict  Mass- 

I  U  r€  aehusetts  laws.  Wherever  you 

a  w  |  m  ea.  ^  live,  you  can  open  an  aceeunt, 
9  M  W  |  ll  Wl  9  deposit  your  savings,  or  with- 
pi  w  n*  a  it  draw  your  money  by  mail. 
D  I  IV:  Ml  L.  Write  for  our  Statement. 


DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
with  that  rupture  any 
longer?  Learn  about  my 
perfected  invention.  It 
has  brought  ease,  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  by  assisting  in  reliev¬ 
ing  and  curing  many  cases  of 
reducible  hernia.  It  has  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushions  which 
bind  and  draw  the  broken 

arnnv.  tnv.ntar  part®  togetherO  as  you 
C.E.  Brooks,  inventor  wou|g  a  broken  limb.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads.  Nosalves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sont  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  nor  by  agents.  Write  today  for 
fall  information  i«nt  free  In  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

H.  C.  BROOKS.  330  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  -  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


JUST  Compare  that  Quality  with  others.  Do 
you  know  of  such  Quality  Chicks  being  guar¬ 
anteed  by  any  other  large  hatchery  in  the 
United  States? 


When  toe  advertise  “Quality  Chicks"  toe  mean 
chicks  that  will  please.  Chicks  that  will  bring 
the  buyer  back  f°r  more  and  will  bring  orders 
from  his  neighbors. 

Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders! 


Free  Catalogue 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch.’ 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Cert.  No.  917 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


THIS  IS 
THE 


Kerr  Pen 


that  won  the  Central  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Contest  this  year. 
261*egg  average— 270  points. 


Winning  as  usual.  Watch  later  an¬ 
nouncements.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
come  from  strong  laying  ancestry. 
27  years  breeding  for  laying.  120,000 
breeders  carefully  culled,  banded, 
and  blood-tested  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.  D.)  by  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  Get  the  Kerr  blood 
lines  for  1935.  Strong.  Full  of  vigor. 
They  live,  thrive,  grow.  Write  for 


free  Chick  Book  and  prices.  Compli¬ 
ance  Certificate  No.  8266. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc* 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J.  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton,  West  Chester;  Mass. 
— West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville. ( AddressDept.19 .) 


REDS  THAT  LIVE— LAY  BIG 
ECGS— PAY  PROFITS 

Why  take  chances  with  mortality,  small  eggs,  or  other 
losses?  Why  not  be  SURE  of  profits?  Through  40  years 
we  have  tested  and  perfected  Avery  stock — have  de¬ 
veloped  SIZE  in  EGGS,  chicks.  Hardy,  chock-full  of 
vitality  and  health.  Able  to  "stand  the  gaff”  of  steady, 
profitable  production.  Excellent  broiler  growth — recent 
letter  says:  ”207  chicks  average  2  lbs.  7  ozs.  at 8  weeks." 
Feathered,  too!  Barred  Crosses  for  broilers  and  layers. 

BWD  State  Tested  15  years  without  a  single  reactorl 
(Tube  Agglut.  Method.)  C.  C.  1127. 

(R.  O.  P.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free.) 

8,000  breeders,  all  on  our  three  farms,  assure  “Farm 
proven"  results.  Our  catalog- tells  all  about 
Qftt  __  it.  Write  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


T.  AVERY 


SON 


Route  2,  Colraln,  Mass. 


tfAfteEN  S 

~°f?wn)5 


Sired  By 
Advanced  R.O.P.  Males 
From  240-310  Egg  Dams 

We  use  exclusively  pedigreed  males  of  our  own 
breeding  Massachusetts  Advanced  R.O.P.  grade 
from  females  with  records  of  from  240  to  310 
eggs,  averaging  25  oz.  or  more. 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Clean 

CHICKS — Straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  our  egg- 
bred  matings,  also  Rock-Red  Cross,  barred 
broiler  birds.  Hatches  every  week. 

Special  Discount  allowed  on  orders  placed  now 
for  spring  delivery. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels — Individually  pedigreed  from 
Massachusetts  R.  O.  P.  dams. 

$500.00  Rond  protects  you  against  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  chick  loss  through  B.  W.  1).  All 
breeders  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog,  prices  and  Advance  Order 
Discount  Plan. 

Compliance  Certificate  No.  568 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


l  MASSACHUSETTS  / 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS,  EGGS 

Profitable  combination  for  Broilers,  Roasters  and  egg 
production.  Contest  Winners.  Michigan.  Alabama. 
Georgia.  New  York.  Official  records  to  301  eggs.  Bred 
under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  and  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association  supervision.  Individual  and  pen  pedigreed 
male  matings.  Circular.  (C.  C.  4923.) 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE,  Box  35,  ELI  DA,  OHIO 


R.l.  Red  Cockerels,  quality  the  best,  $2.50:  $3.50:  $5. 
on  approval.  St.  Lawrence  Red  Farms,  Waddlngton,  N.Y. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM 

THE 

BREEDING  SOURCE 

We  are  one  of  the  original  and  largest  breeders 
of  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our  reputation  has 
been  built  by  breeding  dependable,  profit-making 
chicks,  advertising  them  truthfully,  and  treathig 
customers  honestly. 

For  seventeen  years  wo  have  carefully  bred  for 
eight  profit-making  Balanced  Breeding  character¬ 
istics  in  our  Reds.  No  trapnested.  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold.  All  are  used  in  our  breeding 
work.  Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain 
and  we  have  complete  control  of  its  breeding. 
Every  breeding  bird  officially  State  Bloodtested. 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method.)  We  guarantee  full 
satisfaction. 

The  source  of  your  1935  chick  supply  determines 
your  entire  year’s  profits.  Before  you  decide  on 
your  chick  order  this  year,  get  our  free  32  page 
catalog  which  gives  a  true  description  of  our 
New  Hampshire  Beds  and  our  balanced  breeding 
program. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The  Q  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING.' 


OSS 


'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

HIGHEST  EGG  SCORE,  N.  Y. 

Again,  our  birds  were  star  performers  at 
two  State  Egg  Laying  Contests.  High  Hen 
at  Maine,  333  Eggs,  341  Points  In  52  weeks. 

Our  Pen  at  New  York  (Farmingdale)  led 
breed  by  250  eggs,  in  1933-34  Contest.  Our 
1932-33  New  York  Pen  led  all  breeds.  We 
offer  you  stock  carrying  same  blood. 

Reds  and  Moss  Cross  Rock-Reds  hatch¬ 
ing  every  week. 

Pedigreed  and  Egg-Production  Pullets. 
Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  now  ready. 
Substantial  Discount  allowed  on  orders 
placed  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Early  Or¬ 
der  Discount.  Certificate  No.  956. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBOmO^MASS. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed .  $6.30 

N.  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and  White  Rocks..  7.00 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Pullet  Mortality 

Wliat  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  mortality  of  laying  pullets? 
How  much  per  cent  of  dried  buttermilk 
can  be  added  to  starter  mash  to  prevent 
coccidiosis,  no  beef  scrap  but  bonemeal 
added?  Some  claim  dried  milk  is  heating 
too  much  and  some  of  its  value  is  spoiled. 

Pennsylvania.  M.  s.  K. 

There  is  no  one  cause  of  the  prevailing 
heavy  pullet  mortality,  rising  in  some 
flocks  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  The  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  from  which  fowls  suffer  each 
take  a  toll.  The  respiratory  diseases 
(colds,  roup,  etc.)  and  paralysis,  leuco¬ 
sis  and  the  cholera-like  disorders  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  deaths. 
The  Ohio  station  suggests  the  following 
points  worthy  of  observing  in  rearing  pul¬ 
lets :  (1)  Use  of  Hens  for  breeders  in¬ 
stead  of  pullets,  thus  breeding  from  birds 
that  have  survived  or  been  resistant  to 
the  diseases  that  carry  off  so  many  pul¬ 
lets.  (2)  Elimination  of  pullorum  re¬ 
actors,  that  is,  of  those  birds  that  give  a 
positive  reaction  to  the  test  for  pullorum 
disease  (B.  W.  D.).  (3)  Supply  ample 

room  for  chicks  and  growing  pullets 
(one  square  foot  of  floor  space  per  chick). 
(4)  Brooding  with  a  cool  brooder  room 
(40  to  60  degrees,  weather  permitting). 
Heavy  pullet  mortality  is  a  growing  men¬ 
ace  to  poultry  keeping,  indicating,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  lessening  of  pullet  vigor  due  to 
many  generations  of  “hot  house”  breeding 
and  production. 

Where  dried  milk  is  given  as  part  of 
the  mash  for  “lushing”  purposes,  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  mash  may 
be  used  for  a  limited  time.  This  is  the 
method  first  advocated  by  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  with  full  sanitary 
measures  observed  to  keep  litter  dry  and 
quarters  clean.  The  heavy  milk  feeding 
may  be  continued  for  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  while  the  grain  feeding  is  reduced 
in  quantity.  Dried  milk  of  good  quality 
does  not  injure  the  mash  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  either  by  heating  or  other 
action. 

Tobacco  dust  should  be  of  from  1  to 
2  per  cent  guaranteed  nicotine  content 
by  reliable  makers  and  should  be  kept  in 
air-tight  containers  as  it  loses  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  upon  exposure  to  air.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  the  mash  fed  during  the 
growing  period  of  the  chick's  life  in  the 
amount  of  2  per  cent.  Larger  quantities 
may  be  fed  but  the  above  amount  seems 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Soft  Shells 

Why  do  we  get  so  many  soft-shell  eggs? 
We  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  hatched  May  1,  which  at  this  time 
are  laying  fully  50  per  cent.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  we  find  soft-shell  eggs  up  on  the 
roost,  which  is  covered  with  wire,  and 
they  drop  through.  We  also  get  a  large 
number  of  double  yolk  eggs.  This  mash 
is  before  them  at  all  times :  400  lbs.  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  ground  wheat,  100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs. 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  50  lbs.  meat  scrap,  4 
lbs.  limestone  (ground),  15  lbs.  dried  but¬ 
termilk,  3  lbs.  salt,  1  gal.  cod-liver  oil. 
They  are  fed  whole  wheat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  cracked  corn  in  the  evening.  They 
have  plenty  of  grit  at  all  times.  They 
have  the  lights  on  from  early  dusk  until 
morning.  G.  f.  s. 

Ohio. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  management 
to  account  for  the  soft-shelled  eggs  and 
the  trouble  will  probably  have  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  faulty  functioning  of  the  egg¬ 
making  organs  of  the  pullets,  a  trouble 
that  will  be  likely  to  disappear  as  they 
become  older.  It  is  possible  that  but  one 
or  two  pullets  are  laying  these  eggs,  as 
you  do  not  state  the  proportion  found. 
Soft-shelled  eggs  are  occasionally  found 
with  any  flock  and  do  not  indicate  any 
serious  trouble.  M.  b.  d. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Is  it  possible  to  brood  chicks  about  the 
first  of  December?  When  should  hens 
lay  big  eggs  on  the  average?  When 
should  hens  want  to  set  on  the  average? 

New  York.  t.  k. 

l^es,  chicks  are  now  hatched  and 
brooded  in  all  months  of  the  year,  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  and  other  care  having  made 
this  rearing  entirely  practicable.  Com¬ 
mon  practice  now  is  to  hatch  chicks  in¬ 
tended  for  layers  as  early  as  February  or 
March,  when,  formerly,  April  and  May 


were  the  favored  months.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  Winter  broilers  has  also  become 
a  special  line  of  the  poultry  business. 

Hens  lay  their  largest  eggs  after  hav¬ 
ing  reached  maturity  or  after  becoming 
“hens”  after  their  period  of  pullethood. 
Breeds  differ  in  the  time  of  reaching  ma¬ 
turity,  the  lighter  breeds  reaching  a  lay¬ 
ing  age  about  a  month  earlier  than  the 
heavy  ones.  Pullets  of  the  light  breeds 
should  begin  production  at  about  five 
months  of  age,  those  of  the  heavy  ones  a 
month  later,  but  hens  a  year  or  more  old 
lay  the  largest  eggs. 

Broodiness  is  a  very  variable  character, 
with  no  “average”  time  of  occurrence. 
Late  Spring  and  Summer  are  the  natural 
periods  of  broodiness  but  artificial  meth¬ 
ods  of  rearing  have  made  the  desire  to 
rear  their  young  a  matter  of  uncertain 
occurrence.  The  tendency  to  broodiness 
is  to  a  certain  extent  an  inherited  factor 
and  some  breeds  are  more  inclined  to  fre¬ 
quent  returns  of  that  period  than  others. 
Individual  birds  in  all  breeds  also  exhibit 
great  differences  in  this  respect.  Weeding 
out  the  frequent  sitters  is  practiced  by 
poultrymeu  in  order  to  avoid  transmission 
of  that  trait  to  the  progeny.  m.  b.  i>. 


Roup 

I  have  a  rooster  whose  whole  face  has 
lumps  and  one  eye  is  shut.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

The  rooster  with  swollen  head  and 
closed  eye  has  the  roup,  and  should  not 
be  in  the  flock  with  healthy  birds,  as 
this  disease  is  highly  contagious  and 
cured  with  difficulty  when  present.  I  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  gray  gills  if 
these  fowls  have  not  lost  color  from  molt¬ 
ing  or  illness.  If  these  pullets  are  full 
of  pep  and  apparently  healthy,  1  judge 
it  unlikely  that  the  appearance  you  note 
indicates  any  serious  trouble.  M.  B.  ». 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. :  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  High  and  low  prices  Dec.  6.  — 
Fancy  extras  33  to  37 vie ;  fancy  medium 
26 Vo  to  281/ac;  grade  A  extra  31  to  34c, 
brown  31%  to  35)4e ;  grade  A  medium 
26%  to  31c,  brown  27  to  31c ;  pullets  24 
to  27c;  peewees  22%  to  23%c ;  ducks 
26)4  to  29c ;  total  cases  649.  Poultry 
prices:  Fowls,  heavy  12  to  22 %e.  Leg¬ 
horns  9)4  to  16)4c;  roasters  20%  to 
21%c;  pullets,  heavy  14)4  to  21%c,  Leg¬ 
horns  14)4  to  14%c;  total  cases,  39. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. :  auction  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Center  Point. 
Worecter  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County : 
Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  High  and 
low  prices  Dec.  6. — Fancy  large  33)4  to 
35c,  brown  31)4  to  35 % e ;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  2S  to  33e,  brown  26  to  2S)4e ;  ex¬ 
tra  large  31)4  to  35c,  brown  31  to  32)4e; 
extra  medium  27  to  30c,  brown  26  to  28c ; 
standard  large  30  to  30)4c;  standard  me¬ 
dium  26 )4  to  27c ;  producers  large  28  to 
30c ;  producers  medium  25)4  to  27c ;  pul¬ 
lets  21)4  to  24)4c.  brown  22  to  2214c; 
peewees  21)4  to  24%c;  total  cases  365) 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown.  N. 
J. ;  sales  days,  Monday  and  Thursday  at 
10  A.  INI.;  T.  8.  Field,  manager.  High 
and  low  prices  Dee.  6. — N.  J.  extra  fan¬ 
cy  34%  to  37)40,  brown  31  to  32%e;  N. 
J.  fancy  medium  27  to  32)4c,  brown  25% 
to  27%  e ;  N.  J.  grade  A  extra  32  to  35c; 
N.  J.  grade  A  medium  25  to  32%c ;  extra 
tints  30%c:  medium  tints  26  %e ;  pul¬ 
lets  23  to  25)4c;  peewees  19c. 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction ;  C.  H. 
Stains,  manager.  High  and  low  prices 
Dec.  7. — N.  J.  fancy  33)4  38c ;  N.  J. 

fancy  medium  27  to  31)4c;  N.  J.  grade  A 
extra  32  to  35  %c,  brown  30  to  34c;  N. 
•T.  grade  A  medium  26)4  to  31%c,  brown 
27  to  27%c;  pullets  22  to  26c ;  brown  2<» 
to  22c;  peewees  21%  to  23c;  ducks  33  to 
36c  ;  cases  572.  Poultry. — Fowl,  colored 
18)4  1°  20% c.  Leghorns  15  to  17c;  broil¬ 
ers.  Itoeks  17%>  to  20%c,  Reds  17%  to 
18%c;  Leghorns  16  %c ;  chickens,  Reds 
16)4  to  20c,  Rocks  18)4  to  21  Vic,  Leg¬ 
horns  15%  to  16c;  pullets,  Rocks  17)4 
to  22c,  Reds  16  to  21e,  Leghorns  14  to 
16%c;  capons  23c;  old  roosters  12c; 
ducks  14)4  to  17%c;  geese  11%  to  16c; 
rabbits  11  to  14  %c ;  roasting  pigs  6)4  to 
9c;  calves  3%  to  9%c;  total  crates  250. 


North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion.  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  sales  each 
Thursday  and  Friday,  1  :30  P.  M.  High 
and  low  prices  Dec.  7. — N.  ,T.  fancy  large 
35%  to  37c.  brown  34 % e ;  N.  J.  medium 
25%  to  27c;  brown  26%c;  N.  J.  grade 
A  large  32  to  36c;  N.  J.  grade  A  me¬ 
dium  25)4  to  27c;  creams  large  34  to 
39%e;  creams  medium  25  to  28)4c;  pul¬ 
lets  23  to  24%c;  cracked  eggs  18  to  23c; 
peewees  23  to  23%c;  total  cases  217. 
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The  Henyard 


A  Poultry  Business 
Arrangement 

What  is  a  fair  and  customary  way  of 
dividing  the  net  income  (if  any)  from  a 
poultry  farm,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  A  supplies  farm  (land,  buildings, 
tools,  equipment),  also  the  stock  (cow, 
poultry,  840  birds)  and  feed,  also  seed 
and  fertilizers  and  pays  taxes,  insurance 
and  wages  of  extra  labor.  Any  loss  is 
borne  by  A.  B  supplies  his  own  labor 
and  management  and  boards  hired  man. 
For  the  board  he  is  partly  paid  ($4  a 
week)  by  A.  B  also  pays  for  electric 
light  and  telephone,  for  his  own  fuel  and 
food.  Meantime  B  acts  as  chauffeur  for 
A  and  receives  $12  a  week  and  use  of 
house  and  land,  but  this  need  not  enter 
into  the  poultry  deal.  M.  b.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  are  enough 
business  arrangements  of  the  kind  you 
describe  to  set  a  “customary”  standard, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  B,  under 
this  plan,  would  have  what  might  be 
called  a  pretty  soft  job.  As  I  understand 
your  outline,  B  is  hired  as  a  chauffeur, 
for  which  work  he  is  recompensed  by 
wages  and  perquisites.  In  addition,  he 
acts  as  working  manager  of  the  poultry 
plant,  paying  part  of  the  labor  cost.  All 
other  expenses,  including  a  part  of  a 
hired  man’s  board,  are  borne  by  A.  B  is 
entitled,  therefore,  only  to  such  income 
from  the  poultry  plant  as  shall  pay  him 
for  liis  management  and  labor  upon  it  as 
a  separate  job  from  that  of  chauffeur. 

The  amount  that  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  do,  in  view  of  his  other  occupation,  is 
a  very  uncertain  quantity  and  the  net 
profits  from  the  farm  are  also  problemati¬ 
cal.  There  arises  the  question  of  what 
“net  profits”  are.  Are  they  the  above 
and  over  cost  of  feed  and  labor  alone,  or 
do  they  include  “overhead”  upon  the 
plant  and  equipment?  If  there  are  no 
net  profits,  A  loses  upon  his  investment 
in  plant  and  hired  man's  board  and  gains 
a  chauffeur  at  whatever  amount  less  than 
be  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  the 
chauffeur’s  services  alone.  B  loses  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  sliai’e  of  the  man’s  board 
above  the  $4  rate.  He  may  also  be  said 
to  lose  his  labor  and  management.  It  is 
a  gamble  but,  it  seems  to  me,  B  has  what 
certainly  there  is  in  it,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  division  of  the  spoils  from  the  poul¬ 
try  plant.  I  confess  that  the  problem  is 
beyond  my  ability  to  solve  in  any  Solo- 
men-like  manner  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  turn  it  over  to  better  figurers,  sug¬ 
gesting  only  that  such  very  uncertain 
arrangements  are  fruitful  of  misunder¬ 
standings  and  disappointments  and  may 
better  be  avoided  by  definite  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  hire  and  wages. 

I  might  suggest  that  you  pay  the 
chauffeur-poultry  man  a  fixed  wage  for 
bis  total  services  and  take  your  profit 
from  the  poultry  plant  as  an  easement. 
If  there  is  no  profit,  you  will  pay  all  the 
('fists  anyway  and,  if  there  is,  it  will 
help  out  in  the  payment  of  your  hired 
help.  The  chauffeur-poultryman’s  pride 
in  his  work  should  make  him  as  desirous 
of  making  the  poultry  plant  pay  and  so 
enhance  his  value  to  his  employer  as 
though  some  part  of  his  wages  might  or 
might  not  come  from  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Egg  Grades  and  Weights 

Will  you  send  me  the  standard  weights 
for  the  different  grades  of  eggs?  What  is 
the  cause  of  hens  shaking  their  heads 
when  there  is  asharp  noise  like  a  male 
crowing?  K.  H. 

New  York. 

The  grading  of  eggs  differs  with  differ¬ 
ent  markets  and  the  producer  may  well 
be  puzzled  by  many  of  the  terms  used. 
Weights,  however,  as  defined  by  the  N. 
Y.  State  Retail  Egg  Grade  are  “Large,” 
applied  to  eggs  weighing  not  less  than  24 
ounces  to  the  elozen ;  “Medium”  to  those 
weighing  not  less  than  20 *4  ounces  per 
dozen,  and  “Small”  to  those  weighing 
less  than  20 %  ounces.  These  weights 
are  part  of  the  grades  and  standards  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  sale  of  eggs  at  retail  in  New 
York  State  when  sold  by  non-producers 
and  are,  of  course,  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  eggs  must  be  graded  accord¬ 
ingly  after  leaving  their  hands. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  explain  this 
movement  upon  the  part  of  hens,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  possibly  be  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  dissent  when  the  cock  calls 
out  that  it  is  rising  time.  M.  b.  d. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Is  it  advisable  to  give  day-old  baby 
chicks  potassium  permanganate  in  drink¬ 
ing  water?  Is  it  to  any  advantage  to 
feed  some  solid  buttermilk  to  day-old 
baby  chicks  or  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it? 
Someone  suggests  to  mix  it  with  bran. 

Connecticut.  s.  s. 

The  only  harm  in  giving  potassium  per¬ 
manganate  to  young  chicks  that  I  see  is 
that  this  will  probably  be  depended  upon 
as  a  preventive  of  sickness  when  other 
and  much  more  efficient  means  should  be 
employed.  This  is  a  germicide  of  feeble 
power  in  any  dilution  that  will  be  drunk 
by  poultry  and  this  power  is  quickly  lost 
when  the  solution  comes  in  contact  with 
organic  matter  anywhere.  As  a  drink  for 
chicks,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
reputation  and  there  will  be  little  loss  if 
it  loses  the  rest. 

Absolute  cleanliness  of  drinking  uten¬ 
sils  at  all  times  will  do  far  more  in  the 
prevention  of  disease  than  the  addition 
of  potassium  permanganate  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  an  excellent 
food  for  chicks  at  all  ages  and  it  may  be 
fed  in  its  semi-solid  form  or  added  to 
water  (nine  parts  water  to  one  part  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk)  and  given  as  a  drink 
and  milk  food.  When  fed  as  it  comes 
from  the  barrel,  it  is  usually  plastered 
upon  an  upright  board  for  the  chicks  to 
peck  at  but  it  should  be  given  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  not  mixed  with  dirt. 

M.  B.  D. 


An  Unusual  Poultry  Book 

“The  International  Poultry  Guide  for 
Flock  Selection"  is  the  title  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  new  book  prepared  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  It  contains  140  pages  and 
many  illustrations,  and  is  valuable  for 
reference  to  all  who  keep  large  or  small 
poultry  flocks.  The  information  is  in 
condensed  form,  easy  to  get  at,  and  covers 
points  of  vital  concern  to  the  poultryman. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  breeds  are 
especially  valuable.  The  price  of  this 
book  is  $1.50  and  it  may  be  had  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


Maule’s  -y/a/tt  Pansies 


Mammoth  to  3-in.  flowers,  all  *5  n 
colors  mixed.  Always  25c  or  more  a  pkt., 
now  only  a  dime  to  win  new  friends  for  us. 

Send  10c  today!  Maule's  Seed.  Book  free.J 
WM.HEN  ET  MATJLE ,  352  M&ule  Bldg. ,  Philad  elphia  ,Pa. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

Place  your  chick  order  now  and  receive  our 
"early  order  discount.” 

Chicks  guaranteed  to  live  95 ?o  through  three 
weeks.  Rapid,  uniform  growth  and  good  feather¬ 
ing  Qualities.  Every  egg  from  our  own  breeders: 
nothing  under  24-oz.  set. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  and  prices.  (Code 
No.  1371.) 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER  Jr. 

Box  R-Torrcy  St.  Brockton,  Mass. 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191 S 
"Tix  Strain  BnJ  for  Largt  U  in  form  Wbttt  Always 

B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested.  C.  of  C.  1S1. 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
i  •*  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon 
after  they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and 
pedigree  bred  23  years  to  produce  a  strain  of 
“J1?  kina  and  offer  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks 
Pedigreed  cockerels  with  generations  of  high 
uatehability.type  and  egg  breeding.  No  inbreed¬ 
ing  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
*•  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXI 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  even  as  few  as  12  or  23.  Alai 
l  and  2  dozen  sizes  now,  3  and  4  dozen  later.  Che! 
than  using  metal  or  fibre  boxes. 


N.  <T.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  Leonard  Street  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 


RASKFTS  ha,f  bushel.  Apple  era 

DAOIY.C,  Id  EGG-CASES,  BARRELS,  etc.  for  s; 
Mnv  and  once  used.  Write  for  prices.  Open  nigl 
Morris  Solomon  &  Sons,  Inc.  232  West  St.,  New  Y 


Y  ACME  x 
NICOTINE 
POULTRY 
DELOUSER 


Tut  watittf 


ACME  NICOTINE 


POULTRY  DELOUSER 


KILLS  CHICKEN  LICE  .  .  . 


Now’s  the  Time! 

Spread  a  thin  coat  of  A  cm  e  Ni  co- 
tine  Poultry  Delouser  over  the 
perches — and  lice  will  vanish 
from  your  chickens  overnight. 
Handy  2-ounce  tube  costs  only 
35c,  complete  with  brush  for 
easy  spreading.  Covers  40  to  50 
running  feet  of  perches;  enough 
for  60  chickens.  New  patented 
formula  spreads  farther,  lasts 
longer,  costs  you  less  to  use. 

Order  a  trial  tube  from  your  dealer 
today.  Larger  sixes  available 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works 
Administration  Office: 
Detroit,  Michigan 


FOR  A  2-OZ.  TUBE-BRUSH  INCLUDED 


Reserve  Your  Ghicks — NOW  Save  Money  in  iwo  ways 

Help  us  arrange  planned  hatching  program.  We”ll  share  with  you  the 
savings  in  chick  costs. 

1.  — We  will  allow  substantial  Early  Order  Cash  Discount. 

2.  — We  will  send  you  a  Participation  Discount  Certificate.  You  can. 
use  this  Certificate  as  pa-rt':  payment  for  another  shipment  of 
Wene  Chicks.  If  tmused,  it  has  a  redeemable  cash  value. 

70,000  Breeders — Blood-Tested  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

By  Whole  Blood  Stained  Antigen  Method,  Personal  Supervision 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 30,000  Hen  Breeders 

Layers  of  25-28-oz.  Chalk  White  Eggs  —  Our  Own  Strain  for  15  Years 

BARRED  &  WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  WYAND0TTES.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS. 
WENECROSS  WYAN-R0CKS  for  White  Broilers;  WENECROSS  RED-ROCKS 

for  Barred.  Broilers;  WENECROSS  BRAM-ROCKS  for  Heavy  Boasters. 
HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

Write  for  large  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Double  Discount  Plan.  (C.  C.  7415) 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 
Past  President 
I.B.C.  Assn. 


Harmless 
to  humans,  T 
live-stock, ' 
poultry,  made 
of  red  squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

K-R-0  (powder  form)  75*.  i 
HEADY  MIXED  fno  A 
bait  to  buy)  $1.00. 

Sc?  All  druggists. 
S^K-R-O  Co.Spring-^^ 
field,  Ohio, 


HOT  ft 

POISOM 


CHICKS 


of*  KNOWN  QUALITY” 
R.  I.  and  N.  H.  REDS , 
BARRED  ROCKS,  Large 
TYPE  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  and  MIXED.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Photos  of 
our  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices.  Com.  Cert.  No  1732. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  Box  114  MCALISTER VILLE,  PA. 


DKU1LE.K  Inllffd  Rock-Red  cross  bred  $8.50 
per  100.  $80.  per  1000.  Prepaid.  Full  count,  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POUL.  FARM  &  HAT.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Books  $8.00.  H.  Mix  $7.00  postpaid. 
Weader’s’  Elec.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE  Flocks?  aPBloodh 

tested  balsbury  s  Method.  Popular  Breeds.  Immediate 
delivery.  CHESTNUT  HATCHERY  -  Chestnut,  III. 


Barred  Bock  Cockerels,  $4.00 
tested.  A.  J.  DAY,  R  4, 


;  Eggs  $15.00—360.  Blood 

AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 


.V, «t‘.kSw?c.- .  Breeding  turkeys  28e  lb.  Geese  $3.00. 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Route  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

8  Spanish  I  male  $15;  4  W.  Cornish,  I  Cockerel 
$10:  12  W.  Giant  Pullets,  4  hens  $30:  W. 

$2.50  each.  White  China  Geese. 
BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

Pure  Bred  W.  Muscovy  Ducks  $2.  Drakes  $2.50 

Large  Toulouse  Geese  $3.  a  E.  Halloek,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

'ronze  and  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  winners  at  the  larg- 
1  est  shows.  Elsie  Halloek,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


B 


STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
BABY  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100 

Eggs  tor  Hatching,  $7  per  100 

I  Specialize  One  Breed ,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN  BREED¬ 
ERS.  100%  STATE  LABORATORY  BLOOD- 
TESTED  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BWD)  Free 
(Tube  Agglutination  Method).  My  White 
Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  QUICK 
GROWTH  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  CCC  1712. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS  ARE  DIFFERENT 
Almost  Fool  Proof-Laying  Is  Their  Trade.  They  are  do¬ 
ing  it  in  cold  Alaska,  hot  Ecuador,  in  Burma  13,000 
miles  away,  as  well  as  for  thousands  of  customers  in 
TT.S.A.  Under  all  kinds  of  climates,  and  hundreds  of 
different^  feeding  and  housing  methods.  Buy  &.  Breed 
America’s  oldest  and  the  World’s  most 
popular  strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected, 
trapnested.  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  since 
1SS9.  Cocks-Hens-Cockerels-Pullets-Eggs  & 
Chicks  at  special  fall  prices.  Also  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  1935  delivery  for  egg  or  chick  orders 
placed  now.  CATALOG  FREE. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


poultrymen  show  the  way.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Let  us  prove  it— sample  FREE. 
35c  a  year — New  Poultry  Hint  Book  free 
with  4  year  subscription  for  $1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM, 

Box  24  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


monthly  tells  how.  Explains  all  methods;  breeding,  care, 
feeding,  high  production,  best  markets.  Three  years. 
50c.  Year  trial  25c.  Agents  wanted.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


„  “BONE  CUTTERS” 

LOTS  OF  EGGS  by  feeding  fresh  market  bones  cut  in  a 
Mann  Bone  Cutter.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  17  MILFORD.  MASS. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  TO 

“  The  Square  Deal  House  ” 

ZIMMER  &  DUNKAK,  Inc. 

173  Duane  St.  New  York  City 

ALL  GRADES  OF  EGGS 


EGG 


We  need  quality: 
Will  pay  big  prices 
for  quality  eggs. 


MARKETING  IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  Responsible  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  164  Ehambert  St.,  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Phamphlet  Free. 


SHTP  YOUR  EGG.X  TO 

R-  BRENNER  &  SONS  pSlelsItspr1cemU°urms 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHTP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  |W.  P.  HENTiE  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


What  are  the  regulations  about  getting 
an  old  age  pension?  Can  a  man  or 
woman  own  any  property  and  be  entitled 
to  such  a  pension?  I  hear  that  a  per¬ 
son  can  own  property  up  to  $3,000  and 
if  it  produces  no  income,  he  can  get  a 
pension.  Please  let  us  know  something 
about  it  and  where  I  can  apply,  s.  s.  P. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  old  age 
pension  under  the  Public  Welfare  Law 
of  this  State,  a  person  must  be  (1)  at 
least  70  years  old,  (2)  a  U.  S.  citizen, 
(3)  a  resident  of  New  York  State  for 
10  years,  (4)  a  resident  of  his  local  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  district  for  one  jrear  and  (5) 
unable  to  support  himself  and  has  no 
near  relatives  able  to  support  him. 

The  examination  of  these  qualifications 
is  made  by  the  county  public  welfare 
official  and  much  is  left  to  his  discretion. 
The  law  provides  that  he  may  accept  a 
deed  or  mortgage  from  the  applicant  in 
return  for  the  pension  allowance.  If  an 
applicant  does  tranfer  a  deed  or  mort¬ 
gage  and  not  redeem  within  one  year 
thereafter,  the  welfare  district  can  sell 
the  property  or  the  mortgage  and  use  the 
proceeds  for  the  care  of  the  pensioner. 
If  the  spouse,  a  parent,  grandparent, 
child  or  grandchild  of  an  applicant  re¬ 
fuses  to  contribute  to  his  support,  they 
can  be  held  responsible  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  district  for  any  moneys  expended  in 
pension  allowances.  Similarly,  if  a  pen¬ 
sioner  later  dies  leaving  insurance  pay¬ 
able  to  his  estate,  the  welfare  district  has 
a  preferred  claim  against  the  insurance 
moneys  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  plus 
funeral  costs  up  to  $125.  Inquiries  about 
the  old  age  pension  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Division  of  Old  Age  Security,  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare,  Albany. 

There  is  no  widow's  pension  allowed 
in  New  York  except  if  the  woman  is  over 
70  and  thus  eligible  for  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sion.  If,  however,  a  widow  has  one  or 
more  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
she  can  apply  to  the  County  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  for  an  allowance  to  take 
proper  care  of  her  young  children. 

W.  O.  and  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc.,  103  Mur¬ 
ray  St.,  New  York  City,  owe  me  between 
$150  and  $200  for  fruit.  They  don’t 
answer  any  letters  and  I  have  been  told 
they  closed  on  Dec.  1.  Weren't  they 
bonded  at  Albany?  J.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

W.  O.  and  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc.,  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  filed  a  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  in  the  TJ.  S.  District  Court 
in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  5.  According 
to  the  company’s  attorney,  Abraham  M. 
Weinberg,  70  Pine  St.,  New  York  City, 
liquid  assets  will  probably  not  exceed 
$2,000,  while  liabilities  are  about  $25,000. 
A  trustee  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  who  are 
creditors  do  not  receive  their  proofs  of 
claim  within  a  short  time,  they  should 
write  to  the  bankrupt's  attorney  and 
ask  him  to  have  the  necessary  proofs  for¬ 
warded.  No  bond  was  filed  by  this  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  beginning  June  30,  1934. 
They  had  previously  been  bonded.  The  list 
of  bonded  and  licensed  commission  mer¬ 
chants  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  Albany.  Every 
shipper  should  procure  this  list  befere  he 
selects  his  commission  merchant. 

I  paid  the  Chicago  Dental  House,  Dr. 
Benjamin  D.  Ritholz.  proprietor,  1445  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  $17  for 
a  set  of  plaes  which  did  not  fit.  I  asked 
for  refund  according  to  their  agreement 
but  have  not  got  it.  J.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting 
any  reply  from  the  Chicago  Dental 
House.  We  find,  however,  that  Benjamin 
D.  Ritholz  does  business  under  the  names 
of  “Chicago  Dentists”  and  “Chicago  Den¬ 
tal  House,  Inc.”  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  have  now  prohibited  him  from 
using  testimonials,  endorsements  or  guar¬ 
antees  through  newspapers,  magazine  or 
radios  or  circulars  to  represent  that  the 
plates  supplied  are  of  a  greater  value  than 
they  actually  are ;  or  that  he  can  make  a 
proper  fitting  and  satisfactory  dental 
plate  from  impressions  of  the  mouth  tak¬ 
en  by  a  layman  for  whom  the  plate  is 
intended ;  and  that  he  is  using  scientific 
methods  used  by  dentists  in  his  manu¬ 
factures.  It  was  found  that  the  work 
in  the  laboratory  is  not  conducted  and 
supervised  by  dentists.  Misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  dental  plates  is  there¬ 
fore  prohibited  under  the  above  names. 


Two  men  came  and  wanted  to  place  a 
new  kind  of  spectacles  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  free.  One  said  he  was  Dr.  Miles, 
from  Chicago,  that  he  was  called  to  Den¬ 
ver  on  a  cancer  case,  and  that  they  make 
a  solution  with  radium,  that  applied  to 
cancers,  if  not  too  far  advanced,  removes 
them  without  an  operation.  He  had  some 
time  on  his  hands  so  came  out  in  the 
country  with  his  friend  the  eye  man.  I 
had  my  eyes  tested.  Dr.  Miles  did  all  the 
work  and  said  there  was  a  growth  of  a 
cancerous  nature  and  he  could  take  it  off 
in  a  few  minutes  with  his  cancer  medi¬ 
cine  if  I  would  not  tell  anybody  he  would 
do  the  work  right  here  in  the  home.  lie 
daubed  something  in  my  eye  and  took  out 
a  round  ball  that  looked  like  skin.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  the  charges  until  it 
was  done.  1  told  him  all  the  money  I 
had  was  in  a  closed  bank.  He  said  he 
would  take  a  $500  bond,  and  made  out  a 
charge  of  $587.50.  We  had  no  intention 
of  handing  over  any  bond.  I  got  a  draft 
for  the  $500  and  the  $87.50  we  had  in 
cash  that  we  have  earned  this  Summer 
milking  14  cows.  Later  a  man  came 
from  Denver  to  collect  the  account  and 
I  paid  him.  He  gave  me  a  receipt  signed 
•T.  ,T.  Canon.  710  Republic  Bldg..  Denver, 
said  Dr.  Miles  name  was  H.  J.  Miles. 
The  draft  came  back,  having  been  cashed 
at  Portland,  Ore.  I  have  written  to 
Denver,  also  Chicago,  trying  to  get  the 
spectacles,  and  my  letters  are  returned 
uncalled  for.  So  I  think  we  are  taken  in 
by  two  fakes,  and  I  don't  know  that  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  about  it.  a.  e.  c. 

Colorado. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  “cataract 
doctor”  going  through  the  country  work¬ 
ing  a  similar  scheme  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  him  in  years.  This  appears 
to  be  another  version  of  the  trick.  There 
is  no  way  to  get  a  refund  of  this  money, 
or  the  spectacles  until  Dr.  Miles  or  Mr. 
Canon  is  located.  The  matter  has  been 
presented  to  the  authorities  and  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  any  of  our  readers 
send  us  any  information  they  may  have 
that  will  help  us  locate  these  individuals. 
We  refer  to  the  matter  also  as  a  warning 
that  others  may  avoid  falling  into  a  trap 
of  this  kind. 


I  ordered  chicks  from  D.  D.  Dolan, 
Manchester,  Mo.  He  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceiving  my  order  and  promised  pedigrees. 
I  received  the  chicks  mentioned  for 
which  the  pedigrees  were  to  be  obtainable 
at  their  maturity.  I  wrote  Mr.  Dolan 
two  letters  giving  him  the  numbers  of  a 
few  of  the  birds  I  most  desire  to  obtain 
the  pedigrees  for.  He  has  not  paid  any 
attention  to  my  letters.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  your  help  in  obtaining 
these  pedigrees  if  possible.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  chicken  business  and  I  wish 
you  would  see  if  you  can  get  an  answer 
from  D.  I).  Dolan.  H.  A.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

We  had  another  complaint  similar  to 
this  and  Mr.  Dolan  has  ignored  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  both  of  them  and  has  also 
neglected  to  respond  to  our  inquiries  or 
the  requests  of  our  subscribers  for  the 
pedigree  papers  although  his  letters  prom¬ 
ised  pedigrees  at  the  rate  of  25c  each. 


For  1933  we  were  unable  to  pay  our 
farm  taxes  until  July  25,  then  we  paid 
with  interest.  On  January,  1934,  they 
were  due  again.  They  come  too  fast, 
and  on  November  14  the  authorities  ad¬ 
vertised  to  sell  the  farm  for  taxes.  Is 
this  right?  Didn’t  Mr.  Roosevelt  give 
farmers  more  of  a  chance  than  10  months 
to  keep  the  farm?  We  tried  to  get  a  gov¬ 
ernment  loan  but  we  were  told  last  week 
that  no  more  loans  would  be  given  just 
now.  '  K.  J. 

New  York. 

Your  county  must  be  hard  pushed  for 
money  to  publish  a  tax  sale  on  such  a 
short  default.  The  widely  published 
promise  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  hold 
the  farm  was  taken  literally  by  a  good 
many  owners  who  have  been  disappointed 
when  help  is  denied.  The  home  owners 
fund,  now  not  available  to  new  appli¬ 
cants,  was  never  available  for  farm  loans, 
but  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  expected  to  help 
out  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Property  sold 
for  taxes  may  be  redeemed  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  years  in  New  York  State. 


Following  the  thought  expressed  in 
your  November  24  issue  on  workmen’s 
compensation — can  you  let  me  know  what 
my  position  is  in  case  an  employee  is  hurt 
while  working  for  me  when  I  have  not 
taken  out  workmen’s  compensation? 

New  York.  G.  H. 

If  your  employee  can  prove  that  he 
was  injured  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
while  performing  duties  which  are  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  employment,  he  may 
have  a  cause  of  action  against  you  for 
damages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  outside  the  line  of  his 
duties,  or  if  it  was  due  to  his  own  fault 
and  negligence,  there  will  be  no  liability 
on  your  part  for  damages. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 


If  those  2  words  sum  up  your  reasons  for  buy¬ 
ing  Gluten  Feed,  then  buy  the  standard 
Gluten  which  has  the  two  important  milk- 
producing  qualities: 


1.  A  high  percentage  of  CORN  GLUTEN 
and  CORN  SOLUBLES.* 


2.  The  RIGHT  CONSISTENCY,  which  is 
not  heavy  but  of  a  bulk  comparable  to 
that  of  a  mixed  dairy  ration. 


*CORN  SOLUBLES  are  one  of  the  important  milk-producing  parts  of 
combine.  a  high  percentage  of  digestible  protein 
140/0  to  50 yo)  With  the  organic  phosphorous  compounds  which  make 
this  protein  available  for  milk  production. 


Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  these  2  points 
which  are  all-important  in  the  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  When  buying  Gluten  Feed 
at  your  dealer’s  be  sure  you  ask  for 


BUFFALO  STANDARD  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.  New  York  &  Chicago 


JAY  BEE" 

Portable  Grinder 


?  0*^22 


You  Can 
Cash  in  on 
the  Crop  Shortage 

Hay,  soybeans,  corn  fodder,  etc. — grains, 
too — will  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  Not  a  pound 
can  be  wasted.  Only  grinding  can  convert  these 
crops  into  rich  palatable  feed  and  make  them  go 
30%  to  50%  farther. 

The  World’s  Standard  Grinder 

Over  18,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  setting  the  standard  for  capacity,  economy 
and  durability.  All-steel  construction.  “JAY  BEE 
PORTABLE”  has  many  exclusive  features.  Can  be 
mounted  on  any  R/i  ton  truck.  Small 
down  payment.  Good  terms. 

^  Big  Money  Maker 

Write  for  money¬ 
making  facts 
today.  Get  free 
demonstration. 

J.  8.  SEDBERRY.  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

AUTO  WOOD  SAW 

Built  by  the  manufacturer  of  60%  of 
tlie  Wood  Saws  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Money-back  guarantee  backed 
by  $10,000  Bond.  All  kinds  Saws,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.,  direct  to 
r— ,  you  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
L—J  |  IT  &  Z  Concrete  Mixer,  low¬ 
est  priced  with  Babbitt 
/<&%  f/T\  hearings, 
ii  1—  FREE 

CATALOG 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


r 

•WISH 

1  i  irlrllTiJM*! 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 

■•ik’ibHiH-n 

V 

Y  Open  a  Savings  Account 

r  BY  MAIL 

In  this  Alutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  vou  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  he  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  u*  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WITTE  Engines 

Operate  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene, 

Pistillate  or  Natural  Gas. 

2  H-P  to  30  H-P 
The  finest  engine  built.  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Timken  Roller  Bearing. 

Modern  as  a  1934  Automobile.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Direct  from  Factory  to 
you.  Also  Feed  and  Meal  Mills. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


WITTE  ENGINE 

4899  Oakland  Avenue, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


WORKS 

2  I  OF  Carson  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Ccrrninn  ter  0 

TtaurljcrtJci 


Choose  for 

LOC ATI  O  N  -  ECO  NOM  Y 
COMFORT 


HOTEL 

ShermanSquare 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  21 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  Ar.- F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BATTERIES 

All  Light  Plant  requirements.  F.  S.  Gould  Plante’,  ten 
year  adjustment  Warranty,  5  sizes.  Dragon  Plante’,  4 
sizes.  F-S  Hand  Pasted  5  year  adjustment  warranty,  7 
sizes.  Complete  Line  Quality  New  Batteries.  Time  Pay¬ 
ments.  Write  for  folder— prices. 

f  ARL1N-SECH  RIST,  443  Buttonwood  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.'  In  use  over  five  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

niTTPOirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteriea 
BA  I  1  LKILo  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

Hawley  Smith  Co.,  310  Waiti.  A ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

ORDER  from  Reliable  Company  finest  obtainable  long, 
led  leaf  chewing  or  mellow,  easy  burning  smoking, 

5  pounds  either,  only  $1  postpaid.  Ordinary  grades, 
10  pounds  $1.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Our  guarantee 
hold— 100%  Perfect  Satisfaction  or  money  back 

STANDARD  TOBACCO  CO., _ MAYFIELD.  KY. 

AMAZING  GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER  —  Genuine 

Moen  Nationally  Known  Quality.  Any  size  roll  de- 
\  eloped  and  printed  and  two  double  weight  professional 
enlargements  or  one  colored  enlargement  for  23c  (coin). 

MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  WH. 

Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin- 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  820,  U»  Crosso,  WI»con«ln. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
S  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo  Ser.,  2946  Nicollet.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

UF  k  MTCn  Ton  lots  carrots,  parsiyps,  turnips, 
W  AW  i  CD  celery,  etc.  Advise  Quantity,  Quality 
and  lowest  cash  price.  CHAS.  M.  INGERSOLL, 
2138  Wooster  Road, _ - _ Rocky  River,  Ohio 

I  r n  ACRES  splendidly  located  fine  section  adjacent 
IdU  Princeton.  Two  charming  homes.  70  head  diary 
barn,  etc.  Fully  equipped.  Bargain.  Many  others. 

JAMISON, _ - _ PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 

ACRES— general  purpose.  Good  buildings. 

G.  C.  Wright,  1609  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FAMILY  OF  TWO  dairymen  wanted  for  25 
cows  and  delivery  of  the  milk;  $C0  a  month 
and  house,  all  improved;  to  share  with  owner. 
ADVERTISER  8523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  farm,  help  in 
woods  and  saw-mill  part  time,  good  milker 
and  teamster;  honest,  reliable,  good  worker; 
house,  firewood,  milk,  references.  BOX  269, 
Caldwell,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  white,  general 
housework,  clean,  good  health,  understand 
cooking;  reference:  $30  per  month.  MRS.  F. 
WIELANDT,  care  E.  Goebel,  818  East  18th  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Young  farm-hand,  not  over  25;  must 
be  good  milker  and  capable  of  doing  general 
farm  work:  salary  $25  with  an  increase  in  the 
Spring.  ADVERTISER  8531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  two  adults,  two  children;  $25  per 
month.  BOX  404,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  for  general  housework, 
family  of  four  adults;  pleasant  surroundings, 
room  and  bath,  $25  monthly.  ICO  WOODCREST 
AYE.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Tel.  White  Plains 
2077. _ _ 

REFINED,  RELIABLE  Protestant  lady  for 
housekeeper  on  farm  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
ADVERTISER  8540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  some  experience,  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  8541,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Protestant,  age  30;  state  height, 
weight,  experience;  steady,  reliable,  no  booze 
or  tobacco;  willing  worker,  ready  to  help  with 
anything;  dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster,  care 
cows  ami  mules,  jnilk  10  cows;  December  $20, 
three  months  $15.  Spring.  Fall  $25,  Summer  $30 
to  $40.  ADVERTISER  8543,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  ppultryman.  single,  to 
work  poultry  farm,  salary  and  percentage 
basis;  capacity  1,200  laying  hens;  Shenandoah 
liot-water  brooding  system,  4,000  capacity.  A. 
FREYER,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Elderly  woman.  Catholic,  little  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  cleaning,  two  hours  work  a  day. 
in  a  nice  Long  Island  home  of  man  and  wife 
only,  for  room  and  board,  with  private  bath. 
ADVERTISER  8547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  farm  work; 

state  lowest  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  171,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  farm  work,  must  be 
good  milker.  JOHN  OBERLY,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm,  no  children, 
$15  a  month;  give  age  and  experience.  C.  S. 
PHILIPS,  R.  D.  2,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


WANTED— On  modern  dairy  farm  experienced 
single  farm-hand,  around  30  years;  must  be 
good  dry-hand  milker,  with  good  habits;  wages 
$30  per 'month  and  board;  give  age,  experience, 
weight,  height  and  state  whether  you  use  liquor 
or  tobacco  and  if  so  to  what  extent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Situations  Wanted 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience:  references.  ADVERTISER  8495, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  board  self.  ADVERTISER  8530,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OR  ESTATE  superintendent,  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  expert  poultryman, 
drive;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  fine 
references;  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER 
8496,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


MAN,  PROTESTANT,  farmer,  gardener,  poul¬ 
try,  handy,  wishes  home  with  small  family; 
small  pay:  reference:  go  any  place  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  8522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY' MAN,  IIATCHERYMAN.  American. 

thoroughly  experienced:  have  customers  for 
chicks.  ADVERTISER  8501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  HANDY-MAN.  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  position;  experienced  lawns,  vege¬ 
table.  flowers,  stock,  carpentry,  repair  work, 
chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER  8529,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GRADUATES,  trained  in  spe¬ 
cialized  agriculture,  well  recommended :  send 
your  requirements  to  SIGMA  ALPHA  GAMMA 
FRATERNITY,  S’tate  Institute  ol'  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  PRACTICAL  orchard  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  orchard;  10  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  fruit  growing;  capable,  honest.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  8524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  AND  scientific  experienced  work¬ 
ing  farm  manager  desires  permanent  respon¬ 
sible  position;  college  graduate;  married,  one 
child;  please  give  complete  information  about 
your  farm  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8526, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  EXPERIENCED  practical  poultryman, 
42,  married,  permanent  position,  estate  or 
commercial;  bungalow.  ADVERTISER  8527, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  31,  good  habits,  steady, 
$25  month:  New  England  or  New  York  State. 
ADA’ERTISER  8528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  POULTRYMAN,  married,  middle- 
aged,  experienced,  battery  raising  or  other¬ 
wise;  good  character,  Protestant.  ADVERTISER 
8533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Capable  young  woman 
desires  position  in  country;  excellent  cook  and 
houseworker;  best  of  references:  elderly  family 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  8535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private 
estate;  can  drive  car.  EDWARD  DECKER, 
143-29  Glassboro  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  excellent  character,  competent  and  de¬ 
pendable.  college  training:  reasonable  wages, 
line  references.  ADVERTISER  8536,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE;  experienced  gardener, 
carpenter,  repairs,  furnace;  good  cook,  neat, 
clean,  serves  well,  general  housework;  reason¬ 
able  wage.  ADVERTISER  S537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  and  incubator, 
battery-man,  middle-aged,  single,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  moderate  wage;  please  state 
wage,  conditions.  ADVERTISER  8539,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  wants  rural  posi¬ 
tion;  best  references.  BOX  118,  Breesport, 

N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  would  like  to  go  south 
with  invalids  or  children:  $15  week.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  experienced  general  farm¬ 
ing,  care  cows,  good  milker,  all-round  man; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  W.  HAUCK, 
64  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent,  reliable,  wishes  employment.  JANSEN, 
39-02  Bell  Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  competent,  dependable,  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  rearing  young  stock,  egg  production, 
hatching;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8545, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Scotchman  as  super¬ 
intendent  farm  or  estate:  unqualified  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  integrity  and  ability;  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  8548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  good  milker;  many  years  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  8555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


YEAR-ROUND  HOME,  all  improvements,  best 
location,  low  price;  $4,000;  owner.  AXEL 
CARLSON,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  roadside  stand  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  on  U.  S.  Route  7;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  HOME,  paying  investment  property, 
nicest  Massachusetts  city;  photographs:  ex¬ 
change  for  farm  or  store.  HARRY  CHAT- 
FIELD,  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT— A  .farm  of  90  acres  in  Howard 
County,  Md.,  near  Baltimore,  with  house  and 
outbuildings,  along  a  stone  road,  near  church 
and  school;  rent  $150  per  year  in  advance; 
splendid  water.  Inquire  W.  G.  RUNKLES, 
Owner,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


8*4 -ACRE  TRUCK  farm,  14x16  barn,  double 
garage,  10-room  frame  house,  running  water, 
bath;  $3,500.  A.  SHARP,  R.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
large  acreage,  modern  concrete  barn,  up  to  40 
cows,  1  2-story  house;  prefer  farm  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  mortgage.  BOX  67.  West  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 


WILL  RENT  about  80  acres  of  fruit  in  bearing, 
chiefly  apples,  leading  varieties;  orchards 
highly  cultivated:  also  tools.  BRUCIv  FRUIT 
FARMS,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. :  30  miles  from 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Good  house  and  farm  buildings, 
electricity  and  water,  5  acres  good  land:  next 
to  high  school:  in  good  Western  New  York  vil¬ 
lage;  price  $2,800.  ADVERTISER  8534,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit,  poultry,  truck  farm 
on  Eastern  Shore;  two  large  orchards  and 
vineyard;  good  8-room  colonial  dwelling,  three 
chicken  houses,  other  buildings;  on  State  high¬ 
way;  fully  equipped:  tractor,  sprayer,  tools; 
owner  sacrifices  account  death :  priced  sell 
quickly,  terms.  L.  L.  CUPP.  Mardela  Springs. 
Md.  • 


93-ACRE  FARM.  14  miles  from  Troy.  N.  Y.. 

can  be  bought  stocked  or  not  stocked:  write 
for  details.  MARTIN  SCHWENINGER.  Bus- 
kirk,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  cash  for  use  of  poultry  farm,  1.000 
to  2,000  capacity,  with  or  without  stock, 
modern  equipment.  ADVERTISER  8532,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  house,  conveniences:  fruit 
trees;  4  blocks  to  town:  ideal  for  chickens; 
$1,800.  Address  owner.  MRS.  S.  P.  BALKE, 
Dora  St.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


FARMER.  SINGLE,  wants  position  as  caretaker 
of  gentleman’s  farm:  experienced;'  references. 
Address  FARMER,  36  Market  St.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


56-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  cheap,  good  producer, 
on  improved  highway,  terms  easy.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  M.  Alisterville,  Pa. 


SENECA  COUNTY  farm,  one  hundred  twenty- 
seven  acres,  main  road,  two  miles  to  town; 
double  house,  bath,  steam  heat,  hardwood  floors; 
good  barns,  henhouse;  small  payment  down; 
land  contract  or  mortgage  for  balance,  no  trades; 
plenty  of  water  and  feed.  V.  L.  TIMERSON, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  to  reliable  farmer  large  run-down 
farm,  rent  low.  WALTER  VAIL.  Chaplin, 
Conn. 


SIX-ROOM  HOUSE,  small  acreage,  citrus  and 
other  fruits;  write  for  particulars.  CHARLES 
WALTER,  Owner,  Lake  Hamilton,  Florida. 


WANTED — Exceptionally  good  dairy  farm  with 
extra  dwelling;  fine  soil,  equipped  for  large 
number  cows;  price  must  be  reasonable;  full 
details:  no  agents:  location  only  Southeastern 
New  York  or  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  truck  farm,  fine  for  To¬ 
matoes.  A.  BRINK,  Delmar,  Del. 


TO  RENT,  share  basis.  Eastern  New  Y'ork  dairy 
farm;  correspondence  solicited,  details  then 
given;  references.  ADVERTISER  8544.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  one  of  most  productive 
fruit  farms  in  Hudson  Valley,  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  river;  attractive  12-room  house, 
good  repair,  all  conveniences;  include  up  to  30 
acres  orchard,  other  land  and  buildings  optional. 
K.  B.  LEWIS,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


6  1,3  ACRES  OF  woodland  for  sale,  part 

cleared,  lots  of  firewood,  ideal  chicken  and 
fruit  land,  near  Harding  Highway,  near  Elmer 
Borough.  N.  J. ;  surveyed,  clear  title;  $20  per 
acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer, 
Salem  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  furnished  cottage,  electric 
lights,  3  rooms;  very  home-like:  rent  $15; 
garage;  enclose  stamp.  A.  O.  BLAKE,  Pomona, 
Fla. 


25-COW  DAIRY  farm,  15  miles  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  convenient  to  village:  pleasant  11-room 
frame  dwelling,  dairy  barn,  good  concrete  stable; 
horse  barn,  milk  house,  other  buildings;  320 
acres,  70  acres  tillable  loam,  4  apples,  150  pas¬ 
ture:  $3,500:  easy  terms;  free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Old  mill,  water  power:  must  be 
cheap.  HENRI  MEYER,  2735  Webster  Ave.. 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  • 


GOOD  FARM,  135  acres.  Warren  County,  N. 

J. ;  dairy  and  poultry;  excellent  buildings;  im¬ 
proved;  adapt  for  boarding:  near  town;  $7,500; 
lease  considered  to  responsible  party.  OWNER. 
467  Greenmount  Ave.,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  QUICK  sale — 125  acres  in  Catskills, 
dairy  farm,  good  10-room  bouse,  chicken  house 
for  500  hens,  2  brooder  houses  and  outbuildings, 
good  barn;  2  horses.  15  cows,  3  heifers,  4  calves, 
1  bull,  accredited  herd;  barn  full  hay  and  in¬ 
silage:  farm  tools;  $6,000.  half  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  nice  road-stand,  gas  pumps. 

fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  10-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  nine  acres,  commuting;  Berg¬ 
en  County;  $600  year.  ADVERTISER  8550, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  buy  well 
located  small  farm  on  monthly  payments: 
send  details.  ADVERTISER  8552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Fine  white  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.50; 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  B.  BURTIS.  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.25.  5 
lbs.  $2.50.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


COMB  HONEY-— No.  1  clover  or  ’buckwheat  $4 
per  case:  No.  2  clover  or  mixed  $3  per  case. 
F.  W.  CORY  &  SON,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  X.  Y. 


HONEY.  OUR  FINEST.  5-lb.  pail,  clover.  $1 : 

2  pails.  $1.80.  postpaid;  write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar.  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  United  States  grade  fancy, 
5  lbs.  $1.10.  10  lbs.  $2.  prepaid  zone  three. 
JOHN  VAN  de  POELE,  Abington.  Mass. 


HONEY  —  Finest  clover-basswood  85c.  buck¬ 
wheat.  amber,  75c;  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 
zone:  ask  price  60-lb.  pails:  we  can  please  you. 
EVAN’S  HONEY  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Cellophane  white  comb,  six  sizes, 
glass  jars,  all  grades  in  pails  and  60-lb.  cans? 
send  card  for  complete  list.  WIXSOX’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Norman's  choice  honey,  10  lbs.,  post¬ 
paid.  clover  $1.60,  elover-goldenrod  $1.35.  A. 
J.  NORMAN,  Rt.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.  10  $1.75.  5  lbs. 

buckwheat  80c,  10  $1.40;  write  for  price  list. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois.  X.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  as  usual.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CLOVER  honey,  not  granulated,  6-lb.  can 
$1.10  postpaid.  HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans.  2%  pounds  $1, 
10  pounds  or  over  35c  pound,  all  prepaid. 
VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


FANCY  CALIFORNIA  orange  blossom  honey  in 
five-pound  pails  $1.25  postpaid  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  pails  $1,  $1.75; 

basswood  comb  honey  chunks  $1.  $1.75:  post¬ 
paid:  goldenrod  and  buckwheat.  00’s,  $4.20  here. 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  60-lb.  pail  $4.80,  six  10-lb. 

cans  $5.20,  six  5-lb,  pails  $3.50.  here;  10  lbs. 
SI. 50.  5  lbs.  $1.  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.70:  clover, 
buckwheat  5  lbs.  75c.  10  lbs.  $1.40,  prepaid 
third  zone:  send  for  price  list.  CHAS.  MATTA- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  highest  quality.  2 
pounds  $1.25  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated. 

postpaid,  third  zone,  clover,  pail.  $1;  two. 
$1.70;  four,  $3:  mixed  flowers  85c,  $1.40,  $2.50; 
write  for  prices  of  12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  LIQUID  SUNSHINE  —  Tree-ripened, 
fresh-picked,  fine  flavored,  juicy  oranges, 
grapefruit,  tangerines,  straight  or  mixed  bushel 
boxes  $2.85,  express  prepaid;  smaller  size 
sweet  oranges  for  juice  purposes  $2.60  bushel 
box  iirepaid;  direct  shippers  for  years;  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  1215 
Greenwood  Ave.,  Orlando,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  TREE-RIPENED  pineapple  oranges. 

seedless  grapefruit,  satsumas,  tangerines, 
mixed,  or  straight  oranges,  delivered,  $4  per 
box;  grapefruit  $3.25.  JAMES  O.  COOPER, 
Umatilla,  Fla. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES  —  Bushel  juice 
oranges  $2.50,  table  oranges  or  grapefruit  or 
assorted  $2.75;  express  paid;  we  grow  our  own 
fruit:  guarantee  all  shipments.  CHESTER 
GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida. 


FINE  PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  5  pounds  de¬ 
livered  $2,  10  pounds  delivered  $3.75;  shelled 
pecans  nice  halves  24  ozs.  $1  delivered:  write 
for  f.o.b.  prices  on  larger  quantities;  reference. 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Amerieus,  Ga.  LEE  M. 
HANSFORD,  Amerieus,  Ga. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  pops  perfectly:  10 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered.  SKINNER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  pork  sausage,  3  lbs.  for  $1. 

or  5  lbs.  for  $1.50.  W.  M.  LAW,  Sanduskv, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  COMB  honey  at  reduced  prices,  24- 
box  case  $3,  f.o.b.  Interlaken.  ALBERT 
BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A'ERAXONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  a  gallon 
postpaid  third  zone.  C.  E.  CARVER  ESTATE, 
Weston,  Vt. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders,  no  cereal,  no  water,  a  lbs. 
$1.65,  2  lbs.  85c,  prepaid  third  zone;  remit  with 
order:  satisfaction  assuied.  GEO.  DAWSON, 
Petersboro.  N.  Y. 


BEST  PURE  pork  sausage,  real  country  style, 
,  o  lbs.  $1.50,  hickory  smoked  5  lbs.  $1.50,  in 
links  3  lbs.  $1,  special  hickory  smoked  bologna, 
hams  and  bacon  lb.  30e,  all  postpaid.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsviile,  N.  Y. 


AVER Y'S  GOLDEN  clover  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.35, 
•0  lbs.  $5.10,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money, 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $4.80,  amber  $3.90. 

buckwheat  $3.60,  28-lb.  handy  pail  clover 

$2.40.  not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.50. 
15  lbs.  $2.10.  10-lb.  pail  clover  comb  $1.50; 
quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CAMEMBERT  CHEESE,  none  better,  direct 
from  the  farm  to  you.  8-10-oz.  box  50c  post¬ 
paid.  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsviile,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  extra  white,  60  lbs.  $4.80. 

120  lbs.  $9.  white  $4.40,  $8.40,  light  amber 
$4.  $7.80.  mixed  Fall  $3.75,  $7.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COMB  HONEY  BARGAIN— 25  lbs.  net  extra 
clover  comb  in  frames  4x12  $2.50.  not  pre¬ 
paid.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extra  value,  10-lb.  pail  finest  clover 
chunk  comb  $1.60  postpaid;  guarantee  you  will 
like  it.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  1934  candied  honey;  60-lb.  can  here  buck¬ 
wheat  $3.65,  amber  $3.70,  light  amber  $4.10; 
also  in  pails,  glass  and  -white  comb.  SENECA 
APIARIES,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CLIPPERS  SHARPENED  75c  set;  mail  ^onr  cow 
clippers  to  J.  A.  WORCESTER,  Mi»Jdl,tot\*n, 
N.  Y.:  guaranteed  to  cut  perfectly;  return-post- 
tage  paid. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERIXG  MILKER,  practically 
new.  MRS.  GROTECLOSS,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  MOUNTAIN”  quilting,  fancy  de¬ 
signing  without  marks;  quilts  for  sale.  MRS. 
THEO.  B.  BLAKEY,  Beattyville,  Ky. 


WANTED  —  Used  Green  bone  cutter  cheap. 
KLINE,  Middleereek,  Pa. 


SECOND-HAND  HOUSE  steam  boiler  wanted. 
P.  O.  BOX  171,  Pawding,  N.  Y. 


I  AA'ILL  PAY  $30  lb.  or  25c  each  for  black 
snake  slough.  G.  CIA’ELLO,  262  E.  State  St., 
.A  llianee,  Ohio. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow, 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adiroudacks; 
1  elpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins:  cretonne  cover;  2%  pounds, 
$1.35,  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Delco  outfit.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— Three  No.  46  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators,  16. OOO-egg  capacity  each:  as 
good  as  new:  reasonably  priced.  O. '  B.  KERR, 
Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


TAVO  AMERICAN  electric  incubators.  1,900-egg 
capacity  each:  used  one  season;  $110  each. 
LUSTGAUTEN.  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Jamesway  hot-water  incuba¬ 
tor  17,000  egg;  price  reasonable;  also  100  trap- 
nest  fronts  and  50  pedigree  baskets.  J  Al 
MILLS,  R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  ADOPT — Private  family  wishes  to 
adopt  newly-born  baby;  country  home:  best 
of  care.  ADVERTISER  8546,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA7ANTED  —  Second-hand  road  scraper,  horse- 
drawn.  ADA'ERTISER  8553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHY  CLIP  your  cows  with  dull  clipper  blades 
when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new  on  spe¬ 
cial  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaranteed, 
prompt  service:  enclose  50c  with  each  pair  of 
liiades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON,  Nutley, 
N.  J.  (Formerly  Delaneey,  N.  Y.) 


STATIONARY  PALMER  Bros,  gasoline  engine, 
IS  H.P.,  2-cylinder,  4-cycle:  practically  new; 
cost  $525;  will  sell  delivered  anywhere  $306. 
REYNOLDS’  FARM,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


AVANTED  — -  Second-hand  snow  plow,  horse- 
drawn.  ADVERTISER  8554,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Country 


Board 


COME  TO  SUNNY  Florida,  guests  wanted  at 
very  reasonable  rates;  for  particulars  write 
to  AIRS'.  A.  T.  EDMUNDS,  126  S.  Florida  Ave  , 
DeLand,  Fla. 


PRIArATE  SANITARIUM,  patients  wanted, 
chronic  and  nervous  diseases.  L.  O.  AIARTIN, 
Groton,  N.  Y'. 


Liming  Sour  Soils 

Crop  rotation  (corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover 
and  Timothy)  nearly  doubled  average 
yields  of  corn  over  continuous  cropping 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
use  of  lime  in  addition  to  the  rotation 
nearly  trebled  the  yield.  The  good  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  lime  on  the  corn  is  mostly  in¬ 
direct.  Clover  ' is  the  soil  improver  and 
lime  is  necessary  to  grow  clover.  The 
yield  of  clover  in  Ohio  was  more  than 
four  time  as  great  after  liming  acid  soils. 

The  best  nutrition  of  most  farm  and 
garden  crops  results  when  soils  are  kept 
nearly  neutral.  The  phosphorus  nutri¬ 
tion  of  crops  is  especially  improved  by 
liming.  Available  phosphorus  was  nearly 
trebled  by  liming  an  acid  soil  in  Illinois. 
Several  years  were  required  to  bring 
about  this  increase.  Lime  should  not  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  needed  phos¬ 
phorus  in  deficient  soils.  In  the  Illinois 
study,  rock  phosphate  used  with  the  lime 
increased  the  available  phosphorus  more 
than  10  times  .  Soluble  phosphate  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  be  used  with  lime  and  are  a 
very  effective  source  of  phosphorus. 

Lime  is  necessary  to  insure  inoculation 
of  legumes  on  acid  soils.  Lack  of  inocu¬ 
lation  because  of  soil  acidity  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  of  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  Lime  increased  both  the  yield  and 
nitrogen  content  of  Alfalfa  at  the  New 
.Jersey  Station.  One  ton  of  lime  enabled 
Alfalfa  to  take  S3  lbs.  more  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  and  air  than  where  no  lime 
was  used.  Thus  one  ton  of  lime  was  the 
indirect  means  of  securing  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  more  than  500  lbs.  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  worth 
of  nitrogen  for  a  ton  of  lime  is  a  good 
bargain. 

The  Illinois  Station  reports  a  return 
in  crop  increase  of  more  than  $10  for 
each  ton  of  lime  used  over  a  period  of  17 
years.  The  Ohio  Station  reports  returns 
as  high  as  $35  for  a  ton  of  lime  used  on 
very  acid  soils  to  grow  clover  in  the  crop 
rotation.  Poor,  lime-deficient,  acid  soils 
can  hardly  be  profitably  farmed  without 
the  use  of  lime. 

The  need  for  lime  is  greater  when  the 
subsoil  as  well  as  the  surface  is  acid. 
Soils  underlaid  by  shale  or  sandstone  may 
be  even  more  acid  iu  the  subsoil  than  in 
the  surface.  When  the  subsoil  contains 
limestone  there  is  less  need  for  the  use 
of  lime,  even  though  the  surface  may  de¬ 
velop  .  usiderable  acidity.  When  lime  is 
close  to  the  surface  plant  roots  gradually 
penetrate  the  acid  soil  and  obtain  the 
needed  lime. 

Ground  limestone  rock,  shells,  lime 
marl,  wood  ashes  and  lime  by-products 
are  satisfactory  for  correcting  soil  acidi¬ 
ty.  Two  tons  per  acre  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  common  rate 
of  treatment.  Testing  the  soil  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  lime  is  needed  on 
doubtful  soils  is  advisable.  When  the 
soil  is  once  made  neutral,  one  ton  of  lime 
each  rotation  is  sufficient. 

Lime  becomes  effective  most  quickly  if 
it  can  be  applied  to  plowed  land  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  tillage. 
Applied  at  any  time,  however,  the  lime 
ultimately  becomes  effective.  Lime  used 
to  top-dress  pastures  may  require  two  or 
three  years  to  bring  about  its  good  effect. 

R.  E.  STEPENSON. 


Outdoor  Vegetable  Storage 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  gives  the 
following  advice  for  outdoor  storage  on  a 
small  scale : 

Cabbage  may  be  kept  in  perfect  shape 
until  about  April  1  if  covered  with  soil 
in  a  mound.  Put  only  six  or  eight  heads 
in  each  mound,  or  as  many  as  will  be 
used  in  a  three  or  four  weeks’  period 
after  their  removal.  Cut  the  stems  off 
about  four  inches  from  the  head  but  do 
not  remove  the  outer  leaves.  Then  pile 
the  heads  on  six  inches  of  hay,  pyramid 
fashion  with  three  as  the  base  and  two 
above  them.  Cover  the  pile  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  hay  and  at  least  six 
inches  of  soil. 

Root  crops,  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  rutabagas  and  perhaps 
onions  can  be  buried  in  bushel  boxes  for 
family  use.  Cover  each  box  completely 
with  burlap  and  place  in  separate  pits 
lined  with  three  or  four  inches  of  hay. 
Cover  with  hay  and  then  with  about  six 
inches  of  soil.  A  six-inch  layer  of  hay 
on  top  of  the  soil  makes  it  possible  to 
open  the  mound  more  easily  during  the 
cold  months.  Mark  the  location  of  each 
box  with  an  upright  stick  so  that  it  can 
be  found  even  under  two  feet  of  snow. 
Separate  the  boxes  enough  so  that  the 
others  will  not  be  disturbed  when  one  is 
removed.  Probably  four  weeks  is  the 
limit  that  pitted  vegetables  will  keep 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  ground. 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 


LoW-COST  POWER  the  whole  year  ’round  on  drawbar,  belt,  and 


power  take-off.  Three  FARMALL  sizes:  the  1-plow  Farmall  12,  the 
2-plow  Farmall  20,  and  the  3-plow  Farmall  30  .  .  .  each  of  them 


ready  to  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate,  to  run  belt  machines,  and  to 
handle  all  row  crop  and  general-purpose  power  work.  Write 
for  catalogs  and  full  information.  Prepare  for  the  New  Year. 

International  Harvester  Company 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  easy  credit:  You  receive  J4  the  profits— 
pjud  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60  00  weekly  interests  you.  write  quiok.  SOLAR 
PRODOCTSCOjjDepL^ieTj^leveland^^hig^ __ __ 


PATENTS 

Write  for  new  free  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor" 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for  prelim¬ 
inary  information.  Clarence  A.O’Brien.  Registered  Patent 
Attorney,  5031  Adams  Building,  Washington,  O.  C. 


SHIP  DIRECT  TO 


HERSKOVITS 

333  SEVENTH  AVENUE  *  NEW  YORK 

FDnr  f  Complete  interesting  booklet  —  Trapping  secrets,  Market  reports, 
a  Guaranteed  pricelists,  Shipping  tags  and  other  information.  Write  today. 


YEAR’S  LOWEST 
PRICES  _ 


Bight  now  Grange 

Silo  prices  are  at  low 

Point.  Beserve  your  order  now 
at  Biggest  Discount  of  year. 

Should  our  price  go  lower  be 
fore  shipment,  you  get  full 

benefit  so — you  can't  lose.  State 
size  and  style  wanted  and  get 
our  low  price  to  January  1st. 

Write  for  Folder  R,  now. 
Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave  — 
Tile  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Heliners 


range  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 


K1TSELMAN  FENCE 


FACTORY  TO  YOU,  BRAND  NEW! 

We  moke  the  wire,  weave  It  Into  Fence  and 
ship  direct,  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

You  save  real  money.  All  Cop¬ 
per  Blend  Steel,  99  92/100%  pure  , 
zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high,  Bull-  I 
strong.  Pig-tight.  Farm,  Poultry  I 
and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates  J 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Rooting. 
Kitselman  Bros.  Box  330  Muncle,  8nd. 


W.  IRVINC  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  21,  333  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 


